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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


VOLUME I 


P. 972%, auBALADHURI, add to Bibliography: Khalil Athamina, The sowrces of al-Balédhuri’s Ansib 
al-ashraf, in JSAJ y (1984), 237-62, 


VOLUME IL 

Por CAGHANIYAN, add io Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghéniyan in early Islamic 
times, in Iran, Jnal. of the Brit. Inst. of Pers. Studies, xix (1981), 1-29. E . 

P.79", DADALOGHLU, add to Bibliography. K.-D. Wannig, Der Dichter Karace Oglan. Siudien zur türki- 
schen Litbeslyrik, Freiburg i.Br. 1990. (Studien zur Sprache, Gesch. und Kultur d. Türkvólker, i). 

P. 571, DJUDDA, see now G. R. Hawting, The origin of Jedda and the proWem of al-Shu'ayba,in Arabica. 
xxxi (1984), 318-26, who finds no souns evidence that Djudda existed in pre-Islamic times or that 
the exact location of its predecessor as the port of Makka, al-Shu‘ayba, can be pinpointed with 
any certainty, 

P. 585%, DJUGHRAFIYÀ, |. 5., instead of 56/1166 sead 561/1166 

P. 7210, EXISTENCE, to reference add and ANNIYYA. 

P. 840%, FATHPOR-SIKRI, add (0 Bibliography S. A. A. Rizvi and V. J. A. Flynn, Fathpur-Si 
1975. 


VOLUME UII 

P. 2275, AL-HARRA. add to Bibliography: M. J. Kister, The Battle of the Harra. Some socio-economic aspects, 
in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. M. Rosen-Ayaion, Jerusalem 1977, 33-49. 

P. 670%, IBN ‘ABD AL-ZAHIR, ll. 19-14 from bottom, instead of the sentence beginning He composed the 
genealogy of al-Hàkim . .. read He composed the genealogy of al-Hakim, which was confirmed bY 
the Fadi, and read it in the assembly of dignitaries; he also composed the ‘ahd of al-Násir Kalàwün 
[q.r., see Kalkashandi, Sub al-a‘ehd, x, 116 ff, 
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Pava 1. 24, instead of J. W. ALLEN . .. 1105 read (J. ALLAN, London], rr05 
1. 19 from below, instead of Princeton University read Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

P.xt, — snstead of Taeschner . . . Gotha 1926 read Taeschner, Wegenels = Franz Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz wach osmanischen Quellen, 2 vols, Leipzig 19246. 

P. r18, ISHBĪLIYA, add to Bibliography: Crónica del Moro Rasis, ed. D. Catalán and Maria Soledad de 
Andrés, Madrid 1974, 91-6, 305-6; Ibn Hazmn, Djamharat al-ansab, Cairo 1962, index; Ibn al- Khatib, 
Amal, index. 

P. 137, AL-ISKANDARIYYA, add to Bibliography: Numerous piece: of information about the working of 
the port of Alexandria are given in the Minhadj of al-Ma\chedmi, in the parts translated and cormment- 
ed upon by Cl. Cahen, Douanes et commerce dans les poris méditerrandens de l'Êgyple médiévale, in 
JESHO (1955), reproduced in idem, MaMizümi y yt, Leiden 1978. Furthermore, the author called 
al-Nuwayri, Mubammad b. Kásim, author of the Limam al-a‘ldm, should be clearly distinguished 
from his homonym, the celebrated author of the Nihdya.The Idmdm, written in regard to the attack, 
on Alexandria by Peter of Cyprus in 1367 and from which come the extracts studied in the articles 
Of Combes cited in the Bib, has now been edited by A-S. Atiya In 4 vol in tho Hay durübic Sere, 
1968-72. 

P. 322^, KA'BA, add to Billiography: G. R. Hawting, "We were not ordered with entering it but only with 
Circumambulating it." Hadith and fiqh on entering the Ka‘ba, in BSOAS xlvii (1984), 228-42. 

P. 471*, KALAM, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, A medieval Islamic prototype of the fountain-pen?, in 
JSS xxvi (1981), 229-34- 

P. sor*, AL-KALL, |. 1, insicad of 189 read 289 
Il. 10-12, instead of from memory . .. into account read from memory in his new home, or he made 
critical observations and commentaries, following the *Iràkl tradition which he knew, upon. 

1. 2g from below, after 1302/1972 add (ci. MM M4 xx/2 (1974), 49-130) 
P. 546%, KANNANÜR, add to Pibliography: G. Bouchon, Mamale de Cananor, un adversaire de l'Inde portu- 
gaise (1507-1528), Hautes études islamiques et orientales d'histoire comparée 7, Paris 1975. 
59», KARADJA OGHLAN, add to Bibliography: KD. Wannig, Der Dichter Karaca Oglan. Studien 
zur türkischen Liebeslyrik, Freiburg i Br. 1980. (Studien zur Sprache, Gesch. und Kultur d. Türk- 
völker, i). 
. 733, KASRAWI TABRIZI, add to Bibliography: E. Jung, Ahmad Kasrawi. Ein Beitrag sur Ideen- 
geschichte Pessiens im 20. Jahrhundert, Diss. phil. Freiburg i.Br. 1976. 

- 757*, KATIB, |. 24, instead of M. Kanter read M. Carter 

- 772^, KATRAN, |. 35 from below, instead of xeBla, read xeBplac; instead of Raariya read hadriya 

514^, KAY KA?ÜS v. ISKANDAR, last para and Bibl, Five completely independent Old Ottoman 

versions of the Kábis-ndma have in fact survived, the best known of which is that of Merdjümek 
Abmed [q.v]. The version at Kazan in 1882, 1889, etc. (and not in 1298/1880-1) is not by this last 
Ottoman author, but is a version in what is called by H. F, Hofman (Turkish literature, a bio- 
5n 'aphical survey, Section III, Part x v 6, p. 65) "Old Tatar", possibly via an Ottoman inter- 
mediary, 
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P. 870%, KEMAKH add (o Bibliography: R. H. Unal, Monuments salgaqides de Kemah (Anatolie oriemate). 
in REI, xxxv (1967), 149-72. 

P. 902^, Ai-EHADIR, add to Bibliography: H. Schwarzbaum, in Fabula, iii (1959), <51 fE. 

Potes; KHrÀF, add Bibliography: JAubin, Un senton aühistint de l'époque limorride,in REI, xxxv (1967), 
185-216. 

P. 94%, KHAFD, add to signature and O. MeiNARDUS. 

P. 962%, aL-KHALIL s. AHMAD, |. 39 from below, instead of aL-FaRAMIDI read A1-FARAWID 
1. 17 feom below, instead of Falknerliteratur read Falhnercüiteratur 

P. 9624, 1. 36, instead of ibn Ahmad read ibn-Ahmad 
1, 37, instead of Sibacayhs read Sibawaiks 
1. 18 from below, instead of 266 read 366 
1. 14 from below, instead of 4075 ff. read 4075 f. 

P. 963%, 1, 32 instead of Faid read FiPit 
1, 18 trom below, after author add, a psendo-al-Khaltl, 

P. 0638, 1. 10, instead of 303 read 304 
1. 22, after 67-80 add; A. Spitaler, in DLZ 8x (1960), 612-15; cf. J. Fück, in ZDMG 111 (1961), 464+ 
69, Arabic tr. in MML*A (Cairo) 18 (1064), 33-47 
1. 34 and 37, instead of tf. read f. 

1. 22 from below, instead of 37-9 read 37-42 

1. 17 from below, after 1960; add H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, Beirut r96r, i, index; «A. al- 
Zubaydi, al- Khalil al-wmiisibar, in al-Mazerid iv[4 (x973], 23-29; 

1.2 from below, after 1373/1954 add, 43-7 

P. 9648, KHALIL ». ISHAK, |. 14, instead of born in Cairo read died in Caire 

P. 1034, At- KHARADJ, |. 32, add: R. S. Cooper, The assessment and collectio. ^f thurai tax in medieval Egypt, 
in JOS 96 (1976), 365-82 (important). 

P, 1690, KHASI, last line, after 123 add; this belief has been affirmed by Muslim law; see R. Brunschvig, 
Averrois juriste, in Études d'orientalismne . . . Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1962, i, 65, n. 79 — Études d'Esla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, ii, 197, n. 79. 

P. 1099, At- KHAS§A wa-LAMMA, 1. 30 from below, after mischief-makers. add (It should be noted, 
however, that the Shi“ites applied the term Sémma disparagingly to the Sunnites; see R. Brunschvig, 
Figh fatimide et histoire del Ifriqiya, in Mélanges ...G. Margais, Algiers 1957, ii, 13 — Etudes d'Isla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, i, 64.) 

P, rxrr*, at-KHATIB at-BAGHDADI, |. 18 from below. after hadith add (ibid., i, 417) 

1. 37 from below, after Kifa add (Vakit, Udaba?, i, 246) 
24 from below, after Nishàpür add (Ta°rikk Baghdad, v, 67; x, 383) 
1. 12 from below, after Rayy add (ibid., xi, 115) 
1. 8 trom below, instead of 1922 read 1911. 
1. 6 from below, after Dinawar add (Subki, Tabakát, 
20, instead of Udaba? i, read Udabd' 
. 25, instead of 210-17 read 210-27. 
1. 25 from below, instead of 1974, i, 69-73 read 1976, i, 70-74 
1.17 from below, after Baghdad add a year later 
P. 11124, |. 22, instead of Tldkiyat read /Lihiyat. 
1. 27, after 1971; ada *Beirut 1974; 
1. 23 from below, instead of 69-73 read 70-74 
1. 22 from below, after '-tafrik, add a work about traditioners with similar names and their identifi- 
cation, 
1. 18 from below, affer 175 ff. add; printed Beirut 1975 
I. 17 from below, after al-‘amal add, a small paraenetic book concerning 20r akédith abyát and atit 
by well-known individuals, named and anonymous poets, prophets and sages (e.g. quotations from 
the Torah), on both concepts “iim and Samal, always introduced by isnads 
after by al-AlbAni, add Beirut 1386/1966, *r38o[1960, 

P. 11129, 12, after 13 add; tiv, 33. 

P. 1155*, KHAYR At-DIN PASHA, I. 13-14 from below, instead of G. S. van Krieken reed idem 
1. 11 from beiow, instead of idem read G. S. van Krieken 

P. 1162r, At-KHAYYAT, Apt ‘1-Husavs, |. 14 from below, instead of Aba read ADO 

P. 1162", 1. 9, delete about 

P, 1163%,1. 6, instead of 7 read -7 

. 29, instead of 6 read -6 
1. 19 trom below, instead of 5 read -5 
1. 14 from below, instead of 4 read -4 
last line, instead of 6 ff., 85, 1x. 5 ft. read -6 ff, 8s, t1. -S If. 

Plate XLVII, KHAZAR, caption No. 1 belongs lo the left-hand photograph, caption No. 2 to the right-hand 
photograph. 

P. 1171+, Add to Bibliography, section ‘General’: E. J. Grube, Islamic poitery of the 8th to the 15th century in the 
Keir collection, London 1976; G. Öney, Islamic Hle art, Osaka 1975; J. Zick-Nissen, Islamische 
Keramik, Katalog, Düsseldorf 1973; Keramos, No. 6, Berlin, April 1974 (in conjunction with the 
preceding reference]. — Section ‘Technigue': J. C. Gardin, Code pour l'analyse des formes de poteries, 
CNRS Paris 1976. — Section ‘China and Islam’: Y. Crowe, Certains types et techniques de la céramique 
de Suse, in Atti del VII Convegno Internazionale della ceramica, Albisola 1974- — Section ‘Turkey’: 
W. B. Denny, The ceramic revetments of the mosque of Rüstem Pasha and the environment of change, 
New York 1977; M. Meinecke, Fayence Dekorationen seldschukischer Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, 
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in DAI Istanbuler Mitieüungen, xiii, Tübingen 1976; G. Oney, Turkish ceramic tile art, Tokyo 1976; 
idem, Türk çini sanatı, Istanbul 1956. — Section ‘Special studies": G. A. Brikina, Karabulak, Moscow 
1974. 
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P.84*, KIBLA, I. 9: al-Diaghmini lived ca 618/1221-22, since, according to Hádidif Khallía (though not in. 
the printed versions of the Kaskf al-zunin), this was the date of composition of his treatise on as- 
tronomy. 

P. 838, 2nd formula from bottom: the quantity Cos ex is to be multiplied by the preceding quotient and 
the product is to be added to Sin px Sin ẹ. 

Cos gu Cos AL 

R 


L10, before Sou SE p inseri = 





P. 85>, L 8, before insert = 


las d 


IL 26 and 17, instead of OME read OM, 

P. 86%, 1. 4, after sin Oz inseri = 
rst and and equations beneath Fig. 5, insert — 

P. 87, Table z, instead of ij read @ 

P, 87>, ll. 1 and o, instead of /q and £9 read fe and gy. 

P. 88%, addo Bibliography: On thc problems of mosque orientation see D. A. King, Astronomical alignments 
in medieval Islamic religious architecture, in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 182. 

P. 106%, KILWA, |. 10 from below, instead of Krvinve read Kivinje 
1, 8 from below, instead of Dar es Salam read Dar es Salaam, the official spelling 

KIRIM, add (0 Bibliography: Le Khanat de Crimée dans les archives du Musée du Palais de Topkaps, 

prés, par A. Benrigsen, P. Boratav et autres, Paris/Den Haag 1978; M, Berindei and G. Veinstein, 

La présence ottomane au sud de la Crimée ct en Mer d'Azov dans la première moitié dw XVI* siècle 

in Cahiers du Monde russe et sovittigue xx (1979), 389-456; G. Veinstein, La population aw sud de 

la Crimée au début de ta domination ottomane, dans Memorial Omer Lütfi Barkan, Paris 1980, 227- 

49 (Bibl. de l'Inst. Français d'Archéol. d'Istanbul, xxviii); Catalogue des microfilms des ouvrages 

intéressant les musulmans de l'U. iii: Crime, Paris 1965 (steacilled). 

P. 243%, KAZ, srd paragraph: Ewliyā Čelebi and, following him, Mamboury are wrong when saying that the 
Kiz-tash!, ie. the Byzantine “Maiden's stone” (of porphyry). was incorporated into the Süleymaniyye 
Mosque. The order books (1550-7) of the Sileymaniyye meution the transportation of a column 
from the Kiztash! Mahallesi to the mosque, but that one was from granite. See C. Mango, Antique 
statuary and the Byzantine beholder, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers xvii, Washington 1963, 61; 0. L. 
Barkan, Süleymaniye Camí ve insaats, Ankara 1972-9, 1, 344-6, i, 23-4, Nos. 44-5; J. M. Rogers, The 
state and the arts in Ottoman Turkey, i, The stones of the Süleymaniye, in IJ MES xiv (1982), 79. 

P. 268%, KORDOS, The correct name in Ottoman Turkish of the city of Corinth emerges rather as Kürdes 
or Gördes in the pages of Ewliya Celebi, where it is consistently spelt with kaf/gaf and not with Af, 

confirmed by such European renderings as Gourdese (Bernard Randolph, 1689) and Ghiurdos (W. M. 

Leake, ca, 1805). Add fo the Bibliography: P. A. MacKay, The fountain at Hadji Mustafa, in 

Hesperia, Jnal. of the American School of Classical Studies ai Athens, xxxvi (1967), 193-5; idem, 

Acrocorinth in 1668, a Turkish accoust, in op. eit., xxxvii (1968), 386-97, with map, plan and photo- 

graphs. 

KURAN, add to Bibliography, section "General studies”: A. Neuwirth, Studien rur Komposition der 

mekkanischen Suren, Berlin 1981. 

KURSAN, |. 13, instead of Khârk I Ishnd read Khārķ Island 

1. 7, instead of Malcom's read Malcolm's 

KUTB MINAR,, place Plates XXVIII-XXIX between pp. 548 and. 549. 

KUTN, |. 24 from bottom: instead of Bozdeghan read Bordoghan 

1. 43 from bottom: ínstead of Calishn read Callshlu 

\. 19 from bottom: instead of Elucay read Ulucay 

1.8 from bottom: instead of muslim read muslin 

1. 26 from bottom: instead of of read or 

1. 10: instead of 875/1470 read 875/14708 

1. 39: instead of mustims read muslins 

1. 5: instead of Starrhemberg read Starhemberg 

12: instead of Morcmer read Morimer 

1. 20 from bottom: instead of 1241/1225 read 1241/1825 

L 12 from bottom: ínstead of journalist read journalists 

1. a5 from bottom: instead of Aeyatt read hayatı 

1. 14: instead of Edsedy read Ecsedy 

AL-KUTUBI, |. 7 from bottom: A part of the «Uyün, edited by Faysal al-Sámir and Nabila Abd 

al-Muntim Di?ud, has been published in Baghdad in 1397/1977. Following an unconfirmed report 

another part has been published in Cairo in 1980 and further parts are planned, 

P. 604, LAHAWR, place Plates XXX-XXX1 between pp. 600 and 601. 

P. 878%, MAY, section 7: Irrigation in North Africa and Muslim Spain, add to Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, 
 Hafsides, ii, 210-13 and the bibliography given there. 























P.1027*, MADJAZ |. 4, instead of more read mere 
1. 31 from below, after mind insert to 

P.10§6%, MADJLIS, add to bibliography of section on Jordan: R. G. Khoury, Jordan Assembly mests, clears 
way for elections, in International Herald Tribune, 1o January x984, P. t. 

P. 1059%, Add fo bibliography of section on «Un: D. F. Bickelman, Kings and people: Oman’s state consultative 
council, in. ME] 38/1 (Winter 1684), 51-71. 

P. 10775, Add 1o bibliography of section on Israel: J. M, Landau, The Avab voie, in D. Caspi, A. Diskin, E, 
Guttman (eds.), The roots of Begin’s success, London 1984, 169-189, 

P. 11039, MADJNON LAYLA, |. 7 from below, after his love add of 

P. 11645, AL-MAGHAZI, add to Bibliography: Maghazi rasūl allah li-Urwa 6. al-Zubayr bi-riwayat Abi 
"Aswad Sanhu (al-nuskha al-mustakhradja), ed. M.M. al-AGami, al-Riyad r4ox/r981 (extracted 
from later compilations); A. A. Duri, The rise of historical writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr, L, I. 
Conrad, Princeton 1983 (being an annotated trans. of al-Dürl, Bak/& . .., referred to above). 

P. 11668, a-MAGHILI, 1. 3 from below, add: J. O. Hunwick, Al-Maghili and the Jews of Tuwat: the demise 
of a community, in. SI lxiv (1984). 

P.1166,1. sf, instead of Critical text and tr. in Hunwick, Al-Maghili's Replies read Critical text and 
trans. in J. O. Hunwick, Sharia in Songhay. The replies of al-Magkili to the questions of Askia al- 
Hajj Muhammad, Oxford 1984 (Fontes Historiae Africanae, Series Arabica, v). 

P. 1171", MAGHNISA, add o Bibliography: Yuzo Nagata, 76. yüsyslda Manisa köyleri, in Tarih Dergisi 
xxxii (1979) (= Ord. Prof. 1. Hakkı Uzunçarşılı hâtıra sayısı'ndan), 731-58. 

P. 1231P, AL-MAHDI, 1. 12 from below, add to end of paragraph: The Companion ‘Abd Allāh b. Busr al 
Kaysi, who died in Hims between 88/707 and 96/715, attributed the following tradition to Katb 
al-Abbar: "The Mahdi will send (an army) to fight the Ram, will be given the knowledge (fibh) 
of ten and will bring forth the Ark of the Divine Presence (tabat al-saAina) from a cave in Antioch 
in which are the Torah which God sent down to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to Jesus; 
and he will rule among the People of the Torah according to their Torah and among the People 
of the Gospel according to their Gospel." 

P. 12325,11. 8-19, replace by: The theme was evidently adopted from the tradition ascribed to Ka'b by ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Busr in Hims. 

P. 1238, add to Bibliography: W. Madelung, The Sufyáni between tradition and history (forthcoming). 

SUPPLEMENT 

P. 343°, al-HAKIM at-DJUSHAMI, add to Bibliography: ‘Adnan Zarzir, al-Hakim al-Djushami wa- 
manhadjuk fi tafsir al-Kurān, Beirut 1972. 


P, 393, IBN MIKSAM, add to Bibliography: A. Jeftery, The Quran readings of Ton Migsam, in Ignaz Gold- 
ziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 1-38. 
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CONTINUATION 


KHEMSHIL [sec kurnsuiN]. 

KHEMSHIN (other designation, Khemshil), a 
numerically small group of Muslim (Sunni) 
Armenians who had been converted from Christi- 
anity in the beginning of the 18th century. In the 
U.S.S.R. (population 629, according to the 1926 
Soviet census), they now inhabit the Black Sea coast 
near the Turkish border. In Turkey they live in 
compact settlements along the Firtint and Karadere 
rivers (Bash Khemshin) and in the mountains not 
far from Hope (Hope Khemshin). The traditional 
economy is based on sheep and goat herding, and 
related activities. The Khemshin dialect (like the 
Erzurum, Cilicia and Istanbul dialects} is part of the 
western dialect group of the Armenian language. The 
Khemghin have been, to a great extent, assimilated 
by the Turks, nor have they been listed in either the 
1959 or 1970 Soviet censuses), (R. Wixman) 

KHERLA, a fortress of mediaeval India, 
lying to the south of Malwa and east of Khindesh 
[psv], and in the extreme northern part of Berar 
[g.v], just to the south of the headwaters of the Tapti 
River, It is in fact some 50 miles west of modern 
Deogafh; in British India it fell within the Central 
Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh. 

The foundation of the fortress is attributed to a 
Radiput radjé, the last of whose line is said to have 
been killed by: commander of the Dihli Sultans, 
perhaps in the time of Ala? al-Din Khaldi; but the 
fortress as it stands today is Istamic in construction. 
During the revolt of the Deccan in the latter years 
of Mubammad b, Tughluk, it fell into the hands of a 
local Gond dynasty. In the early oth/15th century, 
the Gond ruler Narsingh was made subject to the 
ruler of Malwa, Hushang b, Dilawar Khan Ghéxi 
(808-38/1405-35), appointed to Málwa by the Tugh- 
lukids, It now became a subject of discord and covet- 
ousness between the rulers of Malwa and the Bah- 
mani sultans of the northern Deccan [sce BAtANIS]; 
thus in 831/1428 Hushang suffered a crushing defeat 
at Khčrla at the hands of Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
Forty years later, in 871/1467, there was again fight- 
ing over possession of Khérla between Mabmūd Shāh 
Khaldif of Malwa (840-73/1436-69) and the Bahmant 
Mubammad Shah IIT Lashkari, but Mabmüd managed 
to retain Khérla and possibly northern Berar as far 
as Eliépur [os. in Suppl). In 994/1586 the Mughal 
governor of Malwa, Aam Khan, attempted to take 
over Berar; he failed to capture Kherla, but plun- 
dered the capital Eliépur before being repelled by 
the combined forces of Khandesh and the Nizam- 
Sháhis of Abmadnagar (9.0. and Nizim-Swinis). 
Berar subsequently came under Mughal rule, and the 
Aini Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett}, Calcutta 

















Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


2939748, li, 237, lists Khérla as a sarkdr of the saba 
of Berar with a revenue of 17} million dams. 
Bibliography: Sir Wolseley Haig, in Camb, 
hist, of Indio, iii, index. ^ — (C.E. BosworH) 
KHIDÁB (4), a term denoting the dyeing vt 
certain parts of the body (and especially, in re- 
gard to men, the beard and hair) by meaus of henna 
[see wna] ot some similar substance, It is still used 
in this sense today, but is used moreover for the 
items of make-up and cosmetics employed by modern. 
women; the reader may find under MAR?A informa- 
tion about those items of cosmetics used by women 
attached to the traditional usages. (En) 
KHIDASH (or Knaddāsh, cf. Wellhausen, 509; his 
real name was probably ‘Ammar or ‘Umara b. Yazid) 
one of the leaders of the early Hashimiyya 
movement in Kburásán. Having played a part un- 
acceptable to the ‘Abbasids in the formative stages 
of their da‘wa in Khurasin, the official CAbbasid 
propaganda later obliterated as much as possible of 
his memory, minimised his part in the dawa and 
presented him as a heretic, This propaganda suc- 
ceeded to such a degree that his life and achieve- 
ments ace hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources 
and doubt was even cast as to his real name. Conse- 
quently, orientalist scholarship, in those few cases 
when it mentions him, is highly influenced by thio. 
Wellhausen, with his unusual historical instinct, was 
the first to understand his significance in the *Ab- 
basid da'wa, and B. Lewis also mentions his role as 
‘one of the first emissaries of the Hashimiyya in 
Khurasan [see ‘appisins), Cl. Cahen and Lewis both 
tend to accept at least some of the accusations of the 
‘Abbasid propaganda, namely that he was a Khur- 
rami, and they raise doubts as to whether Khidash 
was an ‘Abbasid emissary at all (Cahen, Point de 
vue sur la révolulion ‘Abbaside, 324-3). However, 
with the discovery and publication of the anonymous 
source Akhbér al-‘Abbäs (ed. Dari and Muttalibi 
under the title Akbar ad-dawla al-‘abbisiyya), a 
fresh study is possible, based on new material which 
permits a reconsideration of the already-known tradi- 
tions about him. 
According to the ‘Abbasid tradition, Khidash was 
a nickname derived from Aird-sk “to tear apart", 
“to scratch” because “he has torn religion to pieces” 
(khadasha al-din) (Tabari, ij, 1503; Baladhurl, Ansab, 
f. 202b). This is a clear indication of the efforts made 
on the part of the ‘Abbasids to blacken hís name, 
especially after his death. In another tradition, how- 
ever, Tabari says that it was Khidash who adopted 
this name whereas his real name was ‘Ammar or 
<Umāra b. Vazid ti, 1588, cf. Ansab, f. 292a, inf.; Ibn. 
al-Athir, Kamil, Beirut 196s, Y, 144). As far as the 
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2 KHIDASH 





name is concerned, Khidash is not an uncommon 
name in Arabic, derived from the third form of the 
verb Bi-d-sh (ef. Lane's Lexicon and LA, s.v. and 
Aghant, xix, 52 and index). It is quite possible that 
the SAbbisids added their interpretation to the name 
later, whea already there existed a tradition accord. 
ing to which the Prophet disliked the name Khad 
dash. (Ibo Wahb, Djómi*, Cairo 1939, 97, cf. Kister, 
“Call yourselves by graceful names”, in Lectures in 
memory of Prof. Martin M. Plessner, Jerusalem 1975, 
12). However, whether Khidash was his name or not, 
it does not make much difference to the fact that his 
activities in Khurasan for over eight years as heac. 
of the Hashimiyya [gv], caused so much trouble to 
the ‘Abbasids that his memory was almost completely 
obliterated from the records of the ‘Abbasid da‘wn. 

In order to understand the enigmatic personality 
of Khidásh, one must remember that in the early 
phases of the data the contacts between the centre 
of its activity in Khurisan and the parallel centre in 
Küfa were, for security reasons, very weak. The samo 
considerations necessitated extreme caution in the 
contacts between the Khurásánis and the ‘Abbisid 
Imám in Humayma. Although the sources say that 
the propagandists in. Khurásán acted in the name of 
the ‘Abbasids, it is highly improbable that Umayyad 
intelligence failed to uncover this connection or to 
discover the identity of the Imàm until the very end. 
The contents of the da‘wa teachings were extremely 
ambiguous throughout, and its propagandists spoke 
in general terms about the rights of Akl al-bayt (cf. 
al-"Imránl, al-Inba?, ed. Samacrai, Leiden 1973, 571 
4. 18) a term which was accepted to mean the familly 
of the Prophet (cf. M. Sharon, The ‘Abbasid dawa 
re-examined, 9, n. 23). Thus through most of its 
phases, the da‘wa in Khurasan was, in fact, nothin: 
but an extension of the Hashimiyya of Küfa. Tt is 
thus highly possible that even the leaders did not 
known what exactly were the essentia! ideas that 
differentiated their activities from those of the other 
Shiis in Khurdsin, and especially those in. Nisha 
and its environs, 

‘The only information about Khidish supplied by 
Tabar axd Balidhuri is as follows. After Asad b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Kasri had killed several of the first prop: 
agandists ot the da‘we in Khurisin, headed by Abi 
“Ikrima, and had severely punished some ol the 
others, another leader was sent from Küfa to Khur 
sin, The new leader was Abu "-Husayn Kathir b. 
Sa‘d. As he was an uneducated man (if the tem 
semmi in Tebat’s account is to be understood thus), 
Ehidásh was able to overcome him and assume the 
leadecship (Tabari, ii, 503, 4nsáb, f. 292a). 

In another tradition there is some more and rather 
different information about Khidàsh. According to 
this tradition, it was Bukayr b. Mahan, one of the 
veteran adherents of the Hashimiyya who, in 118/ 
736 sent ‘Ammar b. Yazid to Khurdsan as a “leader 
of the Shi'a of Banu "l-Abbas” (Waliyan ‘ala shi‘ati 
bani "L'abbási). He resided in Marw and changed his 
name to Khidásh (a custom common to the early 
adherents of the da‘wa, who for reasons of secrecy, 
used to adopt new Aunyas once initiated into the 
movement [see gayana]. He began making propa 
ganda for Muhammad b. «Ali, in which he was very 
successful According to another tradition in the 
Ansáb, it wes Mubammad b. ‘Ali who nominated him. 
Sometime later, however, Khidish changed his origi 
nal propaganda and "'turned away from the Jmm 
instructions and began to teach improper and dis- 
graceful ideas. Therefore, the adherents of Muham- 
mad b. ‘All fell upon him and killed him, Some say 











that it was Asad b. “Abd Allāh al- Kasri that killed and 
crucified him” (BalAdburl, Ansdb, f. 292a). The “dis- 
graceful ideas" according to Tabarl (loc. oft.) were 
those of the. Khurramiyya [g.v.]. His execution by 
Asad took place, according to Tabarl, in 118, during 
the governor's second term of office (il, 1588- 
Wellhausen, 510). Although these traditions reflect 
clearly the later ‘Abbasid distortion of the informa- 
tion about Khidash, it is possible, however, to build 
the following picture, from the combination of the 
above narrations with the information transmitted in 
the ABAbür. Khidash’s predecessor as the leader of 
the Hashimiyya in Khurásán, Kathir b. Sa*d, led the 
movement in Marw from ca. 108/726 for three years 
until ca. 111/729. It was probably in that year that 
‘Khidash arrived from Nishahpar, a centre of Hashimi 
activity, and took over. For at least seven years, 
until his execution in 118/736, he was the leader 
(siib) of the Hàghimiyya there (Tabarl, li, 1589, 1. 2) 
and the one responsible for creating its sound organi- 
sation, as Wellhausen rightly observes. He was the 
first to achieve a real and enduring suscess and to 
gain wide support among both Arabs and matedli. 
‘The lists of the leaders of the da'wa in his time show 
people from Tamim, Rabi‘, Azd and other Arab 
tribes, including Sulayman b. Kathir of Khuza‘a, who 
was later to replace him (Wellhausen, 514, Tabarl, i, 
1586-7, Abibar, 216-22). There is no neutral evidence 
whatsoever that he was Khurraml, though Well- 
hausen, Cahen and Lewis tend to accept ‘Abbasid 
traditions which attributed to him Khusramt and 
Mazdakite theories (this tradition is presented in its 
complete form by al-Nashi? al-Akbar, ed. J. van Ess, 
Beirut 1971, 32-5, cf. Wellhausen, 515-18; Cahen, 
Point de vue..., 324-5). Cahen, however, points 
Out that many people who fell cut of favour were 
accused of sandaka, and this is clearly true of Khidagh; 
a tradition which presents him as a Christian from 
Mira should be understood also as representing the 
Same trend (4»sáb, loc eit.). From a unique tradition 
in the Akibdr, we know exactly the nature and con- 
tent of his propaganda, and this also explains why 
the Abbasids later hated him. This tradition speaks 
of a group of Khidüsh's adherents in Nlshápür, called 
the Khilidiyya after its leader, a certain Abü Khalid. 
The group acted against the ‘Abbasids from the very 

of their reign, and in the time of Abd 
‘Dja‘far al-Mangir changed its name and became the 
Fütimiyya. They argued that, since after the death 
of Ibrábim al-Imám [g..] a new imdm was not nomi- 
nated in the way of wasiyya, the imdma must return 
to the ‘Alids, now already represented by the de- 
scendents of Fátima (4 khbár, 403-4). 

From the statement that the Khilidiyya-Pati- 
miyya continued the former Khidishiyya, it is clear 
that Khidāsh as a Hashimt leader furthered the 
cause of the ‘Alids. 

Having worked for a while in NishapOr, Khidash 
seized the opportunity of the growing activity of the 
Hashimiyya in Marw in order to move there in 111/ 
730, and being intellectually superior to Kathir b. 
‘Sa‘d, he was able to depose him and take over the 
leadership of the movement there. For the Highi- 
miyya of Marw, both his leadership and ideology 
were congenial, After the death of AbO Hashim, the 
original Hashimiyya continued in general terms to 
support the cause of the House of the Prophet, which 
became morc and more identified with the Fatimid 
*Alids. This development disturbed Mubammad b. 
Al, and on one occasion he is said to have warned 
one of his early emissaries to Khuräsão, the Küfan 
leader Aba ‘Ikrima, about the ‘Alid leaders in Nisha~ 
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pûr, whose names include one Abū Khālid al-Djawā- 
ig (A kkbar, 204, cf. Ibn. Khaldün, “Ibar, ed. Būläķ, 
iii, xor). His influence in Khuräsän, however, was too 
slight to act against Khidash, and he may have had 
io give his tacit approval to the latter's position. 
Khidash built a strong contre in Khurásin which was 
completely independent and detached from both 
Küfa and Humayma. 

During the seven years of his activity, the ‘Alid 
cause gained wide support there, while the ‘Abbasid 
Imam was kept completely in the shade, Khidash 
spoke in favour of al-Ragt min 4! Mubammad or 
al-K@im min ahl al-bayt, slogans which were common 
to all the ‘Alid adherents in Khurasén and the early 
dawa, 

Khidàsh's independent ideas, which were incon- 
sistent with the aims and aspirations of the “Abbāsid 
Imü, are explicitly indicated in Ta'rihA al-Khulaf2^ 
ed, Griaznevitch, ff, 252b 1. 18-255 l. 6, and especially 
in a unique note on the margin of the manuscript, 
1. 2538, which is the key for an understanding of the 
whole problem. It runs as follows: Khidash, radiulun 
intahala makálaian bi-Khurdsdna wa-intasaba ilā 
T-Pimi min ahli bayti rasitli allati fa shtubiha ‘al 
Lii^ati amrulit, 

Mubammad b. ‘Ali understood that the new 
independent centre in. Khurasán had to be connected 
directly with him and not through Küfa, but as long 
as Khidash was alive this was impossible, and it 
‘was difficult even after Khidásh's death in 116/736. 

The new leader, Sulayman b, Kathir, went to see 
the Imam in Humayma in 120/739, but this meeting 
led to a crisis. Mubammad b. ‘All tried to reproach 
the Khurasint for accepting Khidash's wrong ideas, 
but Sulayman and the Khurasanl could not see what 
was wrong in pure *Alid-Hashimi ideology, and for 
over five years the relations between Eburasan and 
the ‘Abbasid idm were almost non-existent (Tabari, 
ii, 1640, 1727, 1760, Baladhuri, £. 292b). 

Only in 126/744 were relations restored, and the 
centre in Khurasan acknowledged the leadership of 
the new Jmdm, Ibrahim b. Muhammad (Mubammad 
died in 125/743). Sulayman welcomed Bukayr b. 
Mahan in Marw and sent money with him to the 
Jmam (Tabarl, ii, 1869, Baladhuri, loc. cit. This im- 
provernent in the atmosphere was due to the great 
cris in the Shia that followed in the wake of the 
collapse of Zayd b. ‘Ali’s revolt in Küfa in 122/740 
and the execution of his son Yabya in 125/743. The 
messianic expectations of the Shi‘a which were con- 
nected with these two were replaced by the usual 
feelings of sorrow and repentance after their death 
This feeling was especially acute in Khurasan, where 
black garments were worn everywhere as a sign of 
mourning for the dead *Alids and where newborn 
children were named Zayd and Yahya after them 
(Mas*üdi, Murgüdj, Beirut 1965, iii, 212-13). This was 
also the moment when a new leader was needed to 
avenge their blood. The circumstances were, there- 
fore, ripe for coming to terms with the “Abbasid ian 
and for turning the data into an ‘Abbasid one. Even 
so, this change was not easily accepted. Not only did 
the pro-‘Alid Khidashiyya continue to exist under a 
new leader, but also (as Baldhurl reports, 4nsdb, 
1. 305a), Muhammad the son of Sulaymān b. Kat 
was himself an adherent of the Khidáshiyya who was 
‘opposed to the transference of the movement in 
Khurdsin to Abi Muslim. Because of the activities 
of Khidash we can now understand that it was nol 
until 126/744 that the da‘wa in Khurasin was changed 
from a purely ‘Alid one to an ‘Abbasid one, But the 
SAbbasids, even after reaching power, kuew, as al- 


























Mansür is reported once to have said, that "'the love 
for tho Al Abi Talib in the hearts of the people of 
Khurdsin is mixed with the love for us" (Fragmenta, 
ed. De Gosje, 246). 

Bibliography: Wellhausen, The Arab hingdom 
and its jali, Eng. tr., Calcutta 1927, 508 £; Tabari, 
as cited; Balidhurl, Ansab al-azhraf, Ms. Agir 
Efendi, Istanbul 597-8, fols. 292a f.; AARbar al- 
davla al-‘abbasiyya, ed. A. A. Dūrī and A. Dj. Mut- 
alibi, Beirut 1977, 204, 212, 403-4; Tarikh al- 
Khulajā’, od. P. A. Griaznovitch, Moscow 1967 (the 
part on the ‘Abbasid da%wa, fols. 236a f. is an 
abridgoment of the Abr al-^Abbo); al-Nashi 
al-Akbar, Masd?it al-imáma, etc,, ed. J. van Ess, 
Beirut 7971, loc. cil.; Ch Cahen, Point de vue sur 
la révolution €Abbaside, in Revue Historique, coxxx 
(1963), 325, and especially n. 2; B. Lewis, ‘aspa- 
sms; M. Sharon, gABTABA; idem, The tdibdsid 
dawa reexamined on the basis of a new source, in 
Arabic aud Islamic Studies, Bar-Ilan University, 
Ramat-Gan 1973. (M. Saros) 
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B, “Amr B. Amir B. SaSa‘a at-‘Aurel, mukhadram 
poet who is said to have attacked Kuraysh because 
his father had been killed in the War of Fidjar (g.v.]; it 
is possible that he himself took part in this struggle, 
aad it is precisely in the chapter devoted to this war 
that the Aghani (ed. Beirut, xxii, 70 ff., cf. iii, 219) 
cites him at greatest length, since several pieces of 
his are given there, one of them considered as a Aasida. 
munsifa (see Ch, Pellat, in Mélanges Marcel Cohen, 
27980), but he boasts there of a victory of the 
Havázin over Kuraysh which seems to be an inven- 
tion. All the same, it is not impossible that these 
verses, and also a Basida in praise of Kuraysh 
LAghisi, xxii, 76), where allusion is made to Mubam- 
mad's presence amongst the combattants, were writ- 
ten at a later date and by another poet. Khidash was 
still a pagan at the Battle of Hunayn (q.v). Ibn 
Sallam (Tabagat, 119-22) classes him in the fifth 
Jabaka and cites a certain number of his verses. An. 
edition of his diwán has been put together and is 
being prepared in Baghdad. 

Bibliography: As well as the sources cited 
above, there are notices and verses quoted in 
Diahiz, Bayan, iii, r8; idem, Hayawan, i, 20, 364, 
vi, so; idem, Bukhala, 388; Ibn Kutayba, MaSarif, 
37; idem, Ski, 627-30; idem, “Uyun al-aenbar, i, 
235, 248, fi, 3, iii, 90; Mubarrad, Kamil, 406; Kall, 
Amáli, fi, 66; Ion Durayd, Isktikab, 180; Amidt, 
Mutalif, 73, 107-8; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, tab. 108 
and ii, 347; ‘Askari, Sina‘atayn, 240; Nasab 
Kuraysh, 300; Baghdádl, Khizána, ed. Bülàk, iii, 
230-2, iv, 337-8; Wabbabl, 71-3; Ziriklī, A*ldm, s.v. 

(Cu. Partar) 

KHIDHLAN (4), nomen actionis from the root 
Łi-dh-l, "to leavein the Iurch'', a technical term 
jn Islamic theology, applied exclusively to Allah when 
He withdraws His grace or help from man. The dis- 
putes regarding it first appear in connection with 
the quarrel over jadar[g.7.). A starting point is found 
in Sra III, 154/160: “but if He abandon you to your- 
selves (yağhdhul-kum), who will help you after Him? 
Let the faithful therefore trust in God". On this al- 
Rüzi observes: "The Companions deduce from this 
verse that belief is exclusively a result of Allah's help 
(cf. John, vi, 65), while unbelief is a result of His 
kiidhtan. This is obvious, as the verse points out 
| that the matter is entirely in God's hands”. 

A mote detailed exposition is given by Ibn Hazm 

| Gii, sof.) “Right guidance and assistance consist in 
| God's preparing (taysir) the believer for the good for 
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which He has created him; while ł4idhlān consists in 
His preparing the fasi for the evil for which He has 
created him. Linguistie usage, the Kur'an, the force 
of logic, and the attitude of the fukar? and those 
in the past who handed down traditions and of the 
Companions and Successors as well as of those who 
came after them and of the whole body of Mustims 
with the exception of those whom God has led astray 
as regards their intelligence, namely such as belong 
to the followers of slanderers and outcasts, like al- 
Naşzām, Thumāma, al-<Allāf and al-Djāþiz, are all 
unanimous". Then follows this reasoning: Allah has 
given man two forces, hostile and opposed to one 
another, famyiz (power of discrimination) and hata 
(passion, desire). When Allah protects the soul, 
famyis prevails by His help and power. But when 
He leaves the soul to itself (Radhala), He strengthens 
the hawd with a strength which amounts to leading 
astray (idlál). 

Khidhlén is therefore, according to Ibn Hazm, the 
opposite of hudá and tawfi and the conception ap- 
proaches that of idlil. The Mu*tazills (as already in- 
dicated by Ibn Hazm's words) see in it a contradic- 
tion to Allah's justness: according to them, Allah 
does not urge a man to evil. In their terminology, 
khidhlan therefore means the refusal of divine grace 
(man‘ al-luif), while, secording to the Agh‘aris, 
kkidhlán is ""the creation of the ability to disobey’ 

Bibliography: Fakhr al-Din al-Rizi, Mafatih 
al-ghayb, ii, 296; Dictionary of technical terms, ed. 

Sprenger and Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1862, 449; 

M. Th. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma in den 

Islam, Leiden 1875, 58; Wensinck, The Muslim 

creed, 213. (A.J. Wenstxcr) 

KHIDIW, Kyepive, title of the rulers of 
Egypt in the later 19th and early 20th centuries, 
deriving from Persian kkidiw, khadiw “lord, prince, 
ruler". The use of the Arabic form of the title bhidzwi 
“khedival” is associated with Isma‘ Pasha [g.v. 
wali or viceroy of Egypt 1863-79, even though hi 
predecessors, ‘Abbas I Pasha (1848-54) and Sad 
Pagha (1854-63) used it unofficially on occasion. 
Certain government departments, in particular the 
Department of the Interior, even under sms 
grandfather, Muhammad «AI the Great (1805-49), 
founder of the dynasty, were known as diwān al- 
Biid£el. In a way, it was a unique title among the 
vassals of the Ottoman Sultan, which the ambitious 
viceroy of Egypt sought precisely in order to set 
himself apart and above so many other governors 
and viceroys of Ottoman dominions. Closely related 
to his efforts to render his rule more secure within 
his family was Isma‘il's ambition to acquire the more 
formal accoutrements of sovereignty in relation to 
his master in Istanbul and the European powers. 
After lavish gifts in Istanbul, the distribution of out- 
right bribes to influential courtiers and vast expend- 
iture in supplying troops to help his sovereign sup- 
press a rebellion in Crete, the title of kiidiw was 
formally conferred by the Sultan upon Ismail in a 
firman issued on 8 June 1867, two years before the 
formal opening of the Suez Canal, From a mere wdli, 
viceroy of the Sultan in Egypt, Isma‘il assumed a 
rank which elevated his standing to @ position closer 
to royalty. A more important concession which Is- 
mA‘il received along with this title was the virtual 
independence of Egypt and her right to enter into 
special treaties and agreements governing posts, 
customs and trade transit. These provisions were to 
give Isma‘ll freedom in the financial, administrative 
and judicial arrangements of the country, The title 
remained in use until r914, and was assumed by 
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Isma‘Q’s son Tawfik Pagha (1879-92), and Tawilk’s 
son SAbbas IT Hilml (1892-1914) [9-0]. When soon. 
after the outbreak of the Great War Egypt was de- 
clared a British Protectorate and ‘Abbas II was 
deposed, his successor, his uncle Husayn Kamil, 
assumed the title of Sultan of Egypt. 
Bibliography: P. Crabités, Ismail the maligned 

Khedive, London 1933; E. de Leon, The Khedive's 

Egypt, New York 1878; E. Dicey, The story of the 

Khedivate, London 1902; P. M. Holt, Egypt and the 

Fertile Crescent 1516-1922, London 1966; P. J. Vati- 

kiotis, The modern history of Egypt, London 1969. 

(P. J. VArtaoris) 

EHIDR BEG, Ottoman scholar and poet of 
the gth/zsth century, and the first kādi of Istanbul. 
The unique source for his biography is the Arabic 
original of al-Shakaik al-nu‘méniyya by Tashképri- 
zide who, however, distorts the chronology of an 
Otherwise convincing account of his career by an 
implausible anecdote which would place his first im- 
portant appointment as late as the beginning of the 
reign of Mehemmed II (ca. 855/1451). Disregarding. 
this, and an equally suspect interpolation made by 
Medjdi in his translation of the work in which his 
mother is identified as the daughter of the legendary 
Turkish jester, Nasr al-Din Kh*adja (Nasreddin 
Hoca), the details of his life are as follows: He was 
born in Sivrihisir, where his father, Djalàl al-Din, 
was kéd’—though the fact that the latter was, also, 
known as Amir ‘Arif would suggest that he was a 
dervish rather than a member of the learned profes- 
sion—and a source used by Brockelmann dates the 
birth to 1 Rabi® al-Awwal Sro/6 August 1407. He 
completed his studies in Bursa under the famous 
scholar Molla Yegin, whose daughter he married, and 
is then said to have returned to Sivribigir as a teach 
He acquired such a reputation for learning that he 
was appointed to the madrasa of Mehemmed I in 
Bursa with an increase in stipend, and certain of his 
pupils here were subsequently to become scholars of 
great eminence. Next he taught at the madrasa of 
Báyezid I in Bursa, again with an increased stipend, 
and in addition was appointed 44 of Inegöl. From 
here be moved to the newest of the two madvasas in 
the Ué Sherefeli mosque in Edirne, and thence to 
Yanbolu (in present-day Bulgaria) as Af. After the 
conquest of Istanbul in 657/1453, he was appointed 
its first kādi, in which post he remained until his 
death in 863/1458-9. He is buried in the Zeyrek quar- 
ter of Istanbul (Othmändi miellifleri, i, 290), where 
he also built the mosque later attributed to a certain 
Hadidit Kadin (Hadikat al-djatámi*, I, 86). His three 
sons, Ya*küb Pasha, Müftl Abmad Pasha and Sinan 
Pasha, were also notable scholars, the latter being 
the author of the famous Tadarru‘st. 

Although Khigr Beg is reputed to have introduced 
the versified chronogram into Ottoman literature, 
very few of his Turkish poems have survived (Sehi, 
39) and his reputation rests on three poems in Arabic. 
The first, a didactic fasida in the basi metre on the 
creed, is known as tbe Nüniyya and has been the sub- 
ject of several commentaries, most notably that by 
his pupil Khayalt (Hadidit Khalifa, ii, 1348; Brockel- 
mann, IL, 229, S II, 2r). Another Bajida, also a 
müniyys dealing with the creed, but in the wáfir 
metre, is usually known as the ‘Udjéla layla aw layla- 
tayn (Brockelmann is incorrect in saying that be 
translated this into Persian). Finally, there is a musta- 
sad, in a Persian variety of the kazadi metre, which 
‘was greatly admired and attracted imitations for over 
century (‘All, Künh, v, 230-1; Abmed Pasha, Dien 
ed, Ali Nihat Tarlan, Istanbul 1966, 357). Bursall 
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‘Mebmed Tahir mentions a transiation into Persian of 
tbe Mafáli* which he made at the request of Sultan 
Mehemmed II, the work in question probably being 
the Mafali® al-anwér, on logic, by Siradj al-Din Mab- 
mid al-Urmawt (HAdjdj! Khalifa, ii, 1715). 
Bibliography: Tashkóprüzade, al-Shaka^ik al- 
st*mániyya, Arabic text in margins of Ibn Kh: 
likin, Wafaydt aLa*yáw, BOlÀk 1299, i, 151-5. 
Medidr's Turkish translation (Istanbul 1269, 111-4) 
omits many important details. Bursali Mehmed 
Tahir, Othmänli maeilifleri, Istanbul 1333, i, 290; 
Husayn Aywánsarlyi, Hadikat al-djawdmi*, Istan- 
bul 1283, i, 86; Ediraeli Sehi, Hesht bihisht, Istanbul 
1325, 39; Mustafa ‘All, Kürh oLakhbir, Istanbul 
3285, v, 229-32; Süheyl Ünver, Hinr Bey Çelebi, 
hayats ve eseri, Istanbul 1945. The biography given 
in the entry for Khidr Beg in yon Hammer's Ge- 








schichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst, Pest 1836, i, | 


142, is actually that of his son, Sinan Pasha, 

QJ. R. Watsu) 

AEHIDR HUSAYN [so AL-RMADIR m. AL- 
ausavu]. 

KHIDR-ILYAS (in Turkish, Hidrelles), is the 
name, in Turkish tradition, of a popular festival 
in the spring and celebrated on the 56 May, this 
date being considered as marking the beginning of 
the season of summer, extending from then till 7 
November (Kasım). The two dates correspond respec- 
tively with the feastdays of St. George (23 April) and 
St. Demetrius (26 October). 

Khidr (Tkish. Hizir) also symbolises in Turkish 
tradition the renewal of vegetation in the spring. It 
is believed that, when this personage shows himself 
upon the face of the earth, the dry vegetation be- 
‘comes green again as he passes; that he leaves a green 
impression on the hands which he touches; and that. 
he brings abundance, fertility and happiness. Another 
feature of his legendary personality is that he comes 
to the aid of beings in distress, and in particular, 
of those in danger of drowning in the sea or lost in 
the desert. In regard to Ilyàs, beliefs and traditions 
are somewhat rare. In the written literary texts and. 
in oral tradition they are limited to allusions to his 
supernatural aid to beings in distress on land or sea, 
a power which he shares with Hinr; according to 
certain beliefs, Hyas is the master of the seas, and 
Hızır that of the land, but others hold the inverse 
of these attributions (see Halk bilgisi haberleri = 
HBH, ì (1930), 182; Gediz, No. 73 (1944) ; O. Bayatli, 
Bergama'da efsaneler, ddetler, Istanbul 1941, 54; | 
Ewliya Celebi, Seyithat-ndma, iii, 9o; Yazldiloghlu, 
Mubammediy ye, lith, Istanbul 1312/1894-5, 77; Sa- 
dettin Nüzhet, Turk fairleri, i, 57; in one poem the 
popular poet of the 17th century Karadjacghlan calls 
him "guardian of the seas, mounted upon a grey 
horse"'; in the Oghuz epic Dede Korkud be is likewise. 
described as a horseman). Ilyàs is further mentioned 
in beliefs which explain the name Hidrelles. It is 
generally held that each year, on the night of 5 May, 
these two beings, both of thern immortal after having 
drunk from the "Water of Life", come to meet to- 
gether on the earth. Their meeting place is often pic- 
tured as a spot by the sea shore. According to a local 
belief of Balikesir (HBH, i, 181), they are two brothers, 
A legend recorded at Halkalt near Istanbul tells how 
they were two lovers. Hidr a youth and Ellez a girl; 
for long they were unable to come together again, but 
at last met on the night of 5 May, and then both died 
of joy from their reunion (Ali mer, Halkals'da Hidrel- 
lez, in Türk folkor aragtirmalars, No. 96 (1957). 

Hidrellez is a festival the greater part of whose 








ceremonies are reserved for women and girls. They 


comprise three main sequences: (1) On the night of 
5 May, various practices are performed and rites ob- 
Served in order to ensure the fulfillment of divers 
vows, such as abundance, prosperity, happiness in 
general, or more specifically, the acquisition of a 
house, the birth of a child, etc. (2) Early the next 
morning, there takes places the “drawing from the 
divinatory pitcher". The previous evening, there are 
placed in the pitcher, to the accompaniment of ap- 
propriate rites, various small objects belonging to 
‘women and girls who wish to ask Fate about their 
future destiny; the pitcher is then placed under 
rosebush during all the night, In the morning, a young 
girl draws out the objects in the pitcher one after 
the other, and woman recites the "divinatory qua- 
train”, which is interpreted in regard to the future 
fate of the owner of the corresponding object. (3) On 
6 May, there is an outing to go and eat, in groups of 
relatives, neighbours and friends, in the countryside, 
usually by some sanctuary. Games and amusements, 
including swings, the preferred pastime for this festi- 
val, are organised. 

The festival and its attendant ceremonies are nor- 
mally limited to two days only. Nevertheless, they 
form a sequence of seven weeks in the *Alaw villages 
of a mountainous region in the province of Kirklarel. 
During the month which precedes the day of Hidrel- 
lez, the ceremony of “drawing from the divinatory 
pitcher” takes place every Thursday evening. The 
seventh Thursday is called "the day of Nazari”, when 
a communal meal is eaten, prepared from the meat of 
sacrified animals. On this same day, the children, 
carrying flowers and willow branches, search out, and 
organise for themselves, communal meals by a sanc- 
tuary; they also carry out other rites which are, more- 
over, to be connected with those aimed at summon- 
ning rain [see 1511547). On returning to the village, 
they throw their crowns of flowers and leaves into 
the river (Etem Utük, Yukars Kanara köyünde Naza- 
ri genliMeri, in. Türk folkor aragtirmalar, No. :67 
(1971). 

Bibliography: tn addition to the sources cited 
in the article, see P, N, Boratav, Hszir, in / 4; idem, 
Türh folkloru, Istanbul 1973, x22, 270-4; Kemal 
Güngür, Anadolu'da Hir geleneği ve Hıdrellez 
törenlerine dair bir inceleme, in. Türk. ctnografya. 
dergisi, No. x (1956), 56-76. — (P. N. Boratav) 
KHIDR KHAN, founder of the “Sayyid” dynasty 

which ruled at DIhII from 87/1414 to 8553/1452. His 
designation as a sayyid is traced in the near-con- 
temporary Ta*riki-i Mubdrak Shahi firstly to a re- 
mark hagiologically attributed to the Saft Djalal al- 
Din Bukhari, and secondly to his own excellent 
character, and has been accepted by later historians 
like Nigam al-Din Abmad, Ba@aoni and Firishta; 
Dut this has been regarded as dubious by modern 
British and South Asian historians. The other near- 
contemporary source, Bihámad Khant’s Ta'rihd 
Mukammadi (compiled or revised in 842/t438-9) is 
silent on the point. While false genealogies are quite 
common in Indo-Muslim history, Khidr Khin's selec- 
tion by Timiir [g.0.] as his “deputy” in Dihi suggests 
that he may have been regarded as sayyid in his life- 
time, since Timir’s regard for sayyids is well docu- 
mented. 

Khidr Khan was the son of Malik Sulayman, an 
adopted son of Mardàn Dawlat, the iMa*dár of Mul- 
tin under Sullàn Firüz Tughluk [q:]. Sulaymán 
Malik succeeded to that idi4* after the death of Malik 
Shaykh, Mardin's son, and Khidr Khan was assigned 
the (at in succession to his father. In 798/1396 he 
lost the £4 during his strife with Sarang Khan, 
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When Timar invaded India in $01/1398-99, he took 
refuge in Mēwāt, but later entered Timür's service, 
and was appointed governor of Dili and iB{a‘-dar of 
Multan and Deopilpir. However, it was not until 
817/t424 that he finally took possession of Dill, He 
regarded himself a vassal of Timür, and later of the 
tter’s son Shah Rukh (g.v.], whose names were re- 
cited in the Mufba and inscribed on the coinage. He 
obtained Shah Rukh's permission in 820/1417 to affix 
his own name also on the coinage; he chose for him- 
self not the title of sulldn, but that of rdyat-i ala, 
suggesting presumably that he was a standard-bearer 
of the Timürids. 

His reign of seven years, unti] his death in 823/ 
1421, was full of campaigns uudertaken by himself 
and by his able and loyal warir TAdj al-Mulk which 
extended the frontiers of his authority and re-united 
Pandjab with Dihll, Punitive expeditions were organ- 
ised against rebellious nobles, especially the Tiirk- 
Daéas; there were also several expeditions against 











Hindu ràdjás such as those of Katahr and Gwaliyér 
[gw] in order to collect taxes and tribute. Near- 
contemporary chronicles regard him as a kind and 
benevolent ruler who brought to Dihif and the other 
areas which he governed relief from the economic 
sufferings and insecurity which had continued since 





the invasion of Timi 
Bibliography: t. Sources. Yahya b. Abmad 
Sichindl, TaHibh-i Mubarak Shaht, Caloutta 1931, 
166-82, Eng. tr. by K. K. Basu, Baroda 1932, 168- 
995 Ta’rikh-i Mahmid Shahi, B.M.Or. 1819 (Rieu, 
iii, 966-7), s.v; Mubammad Bihünad Kbáni, 
Ta'rilh-i Mukammadi, B.M.Or. 137, f. 306-12; 
Nig&m al-Din Abmad, Tabahát-i Akbari, Calcutta 
1935, 1, 265-70, Eng. tr. by B. De, Calcutta 1927, 
d, s.v.; Firishta, Gulskan-i Ihráhimi, Lucknow 1322/ 
1904, 1, 361-3; (Abd al-Kidic Bada?ünl, Muntakhab 
al-towarskh, Calcutta 1868, i, 284-9; Kamal al-Din 
Abd al-Razzik, Mofla® al-sa‘dayn tea-madimat al- 
bahra yn, B.M.Or. 1291, s.v. 
2, Studies. M. Habib and K. A. Nizami (eds), 
The Delhi sultanate: 1906-1526 (= Vol. v of A com- 
prehensive history of India, New Delhi 1970], 630- 
40; R. C. Majumdar et al. (eds.), The Delhi sullanate 
(= Vol. vi of The history and culture of the Indian 
people), Bombay 1960, 125-8; T. Wolseley Haig 
(ed.), The Cambridge history of India, iii, Turks and 
Afghans, repr. Delhi 1958, roé-ro; K. K. Basu, 
Account of the first Sayyad kings of Delhi, in Journal 
of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, xiv (1928), 
29-353 A. Halim, Foundation of the Sayyad dynasty 
—Khisr Khan 1424-1421 A.D.,in Journal of Indian 
History, xxxi (r953), 199-212; idem, Local admini 
stration of the Sayyid dynasty, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, v (1960), 35-62; E. Thomas, 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, London 
1871, 335, 33670. (Aziz Anman) 
KHIL^A (pl. Ela, "robe of honour," also 
called tashrif (pl. taikartf and tashrifát). Throughout. 
much of the Middles Ages, the term kkil'a did not 
designate a single item of clothing, but rather a 
variety of fine garments and ensembles (hula or bad!a) 
which were presented by rulers to subjects whom 
they wished to reward cr to single out for distinction 
(hence the alternate name ‘asir?f honouring”). These 
robes, the most common of which was the aba? (see 
u1Bks), were normally embellished with embroidered 
bands with inscriptions known as firdz (g-v.] and were 
produced in the royal factories (dar al-tirdz), 
(I Origin of the custom. 
The custom of bestowing garments of honour in 
the Near East is very ancient. The Patriarch Jacob 

















singled out his favourite son Joseph from amongst 
his brothers by giving him a RelOnet passim (Gen. 
xxxvii, 3) which was a ceremonial or royal robe (coe 
commentary cf E. A. Speiser, Genesis, Anchor Bible, 
Garden City 1964, 290). Joseph was later similarly 
honoured by Pharaoh, who had him dressed in gar- 
ments of linen (Gen. xli, 42). Herodotus reports that 
the Egyptian king Amasis sent to Croesus of Lydia 
as a royal gift a corselet of linen embroidered with 
gold thread and cotton with the figures of animals 
woven into the fabric (Hist, il, 47). 

This custom had a most important precedent in 
Islam with Muhammad’s gift of the burda [q.v] which 
he was wearing to the poet Ka*b b, Zuhayr (Ibn al 
Athir, Kamil, Cairo 130r, ii, 133-4). The very word 
hia denotes the action of removing one's garment 
(A. BhalaSa) in order to give it to someone (TA, v, 
322). L. A. Mayer has suggested that this was “origi 
nally more a promise of personal security (amdn) than 
a token of distinction” (Mamluk costume, 56), but this 
is an overstatement. 

(i) Development of the custom in Islam. 

The term hila does not appear until Abbasid 
times, when the practice became so institutionalised 
that the bestowal of garments of honour was an al- 
most daily occurrence, Members of the caliphal en- 
tourage came to be known as aphdb al-Ahile *those 
who wear the Ahifa". The presentation of a robe 
of honour was a standard mark of investiture. Such 
was the case for an heir-apparent (see e.g. Masia, 
Muridi, vii, 365), a vizier (e.g. Hilal al-$äb?, Taik} 
al-Wazar®, ed, Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 176), or a 
provincial governor (e.g. Tabari, iii, 2194). The be- 
Stowal of hilat and other gifts to favourites was an 
occasion for poetical compositions and was noted by 
historians (e.g. Tbn al-Fuwatt, al-Hawddità al-djómita, 
ed. M. Djawad, Baghdad 1351). 

In the heyday of Fatimid rule in Egypt, the new 
haute bourgeoisie found itself with the moans to 
emulate—after a fashion—many of the luxurious 
practices of the aristocracy. Anomg these was the 
custom of bestowing &kila® upon friends and relations 
(Y. K. Stillman, The importance of the Cairo Geniza 
manuscripts for the history of medieval female altire, 
in IJMES, vii (176), 382). 

The Mamliks with their strong military psychol- 
ogy and a marked penchant for heraldic symbolism, 
standardised the &ilat in accordance with the class of 
the wearer and his rank within that class, The three 
major classes of Ml'a wearers were the military 
(erbab al-suyaf), the civil service (arbab al-ablam), 
and the religious scholars (al-‘ulama?), Makrisl, draw- 
ing upon the Maséléé al-absar of al-CUmarl, deseribes 
im detail the great variety of kbila“ worn by these 
three important classes of Mamliik society (Khitaf, 
ii, 227-8; tr. by Mayer, in Mamluk costume, 58-60) 
A special official, the Nair al-Khágs (Keeper of the 
Privy Purse) oversaw the hila‘ in the Great Treasury 
(al-Bhisdna al-hubré) which contained only robes of 
honour (ibid.). In addition to germents, the Mamlük 
military tashrif could consist of arms, such as gold- 
ornamented swords, and a horse from the sultán's 
own stable (min ai-isfab?), fully outfitted with saddle, 
bridle, and caparison (kanbiish). 

Money or other valuables were also given as part 
of the Mil*a[fashri/ (e.a. Abu 'I-Fid®, al-Mwkhasar 
min Ta°rith al-boshar [Annales Moslemici] v, ed. J. J. 
Reiske, Copenhagen 1794, 294). In the Ottoman 
Empire, a sum of money was sometimes given in 
place of the robe of honour. This monetary gift was 
called Ekil'et behd ("the price of a &kil'a"). It specif- 
ically referred to money distributed to Janissary 
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officers upon the accession of a sultan (C. Barbier de 
Meynard, Dictionnaire ture-frangais, Paris 1881, i, 
709), so that this term is to a large extent synony- 
mous with that of dindits akfesi ‘accession payment”. 

Robes of honour were given on all sorts of occasions 
and for a variety of reasons. Thus, there was the 







meat), the 
ala rdi [robe of pardon), and the ĝi. 
al-*azl (robe of dismissal—with honour of course). The 
bh, al-budiim was given to a guest from afar, while 
the Bh. al-safar was given upon his departure. A 
sultin might give a Kk. al-‘éfiya (robe of health) to 
a favourite who had recovered from an illness (Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, 61-2, and the sources cited there). 
The custom of bestowing robes of honour remained 
widespread throughout the Muslim world until recent 
times, In roth century India a Ahilaut (also khela! 
khilut, Rillud) might consist of anywhere from a mini- 
mum of five articles to as many as one hundred and 
one (Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussul- 
mauns of India, London 1917; repr. Karachi 1974, 
148-50; see also Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
@ glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases, London 1903, repr. London 1968, 483-4). 
Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see Makrizi, Histoire des sultars mam- 
louks, tr. Quatremere, ii, Paris 1845, 70-4; F. W. 
Buckler, Two instances of. Khil'at in fhe Bible, in 
Journal of Theological Studies, xxiii (1922), 197 fL. 
M. Gaudefroy-Dernombynes, Za Syrie à l'époque 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1925, pp. Ixxxvii-xev; Y. K. 
Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, wn- 
published diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 1972, 16-8, 93-6. The most detailed survey 
of kkil'a is to be found in L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, 56-64 cl passim. 
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BHILAFA (sco xnattea] 

KHILAFA, Kutudrat movement, a politico- 
religious movement in British India, mani- 
festing itself in the years after the First World War. 
On the one hand, it had íts roots in Pan-Islamism, 
which came to the fore about 1900. On the other 
hand, is was stimulated by nationalism [see yaw- 
MrvYA. In Muslim India and Pakistan) Turkey's 
defeat in the First World War spelt serious danger to 
the position of the Ottoman Sultan-Khalifa, Would 
his power remain great enough to protect Islam? 
Would the Holy Places of Islam remain under his 
sovereignty (or at least suzerainty) ? Arab nationalism. 
posed a threat, and Greece, France and Italy wanted 
to rob him of extensive territories in Thrace and Asia 
Minos. 

In September 1919, when rumours about the 
coming treaty of Sévres were rife, the Khilafa move 
ment was organised. Khilifa conferences met in 
several cities in Northern India, and a Central Khilafa 
Committee constituted itself at Bombay. Seth Cho- 
tani, a wealthy merchant, became its president. Prom- 
inent leaders were Muhammad and Shawkat ‘Al 
(the “ ‘AN brothers”), Abu "I-Kalár Azàd, Dr. Ansárl 
and Hasrat Mohani, An important part was played by 
the ‘wlamd?, organising themselves in the Djam‘iyyat 
al-‘Ulama?-i Hind. Their most influential leaders were 
“Abd al-Bast (of Farangi Maball) and Mabmüd al- 
Hasan (of Deoband). In January 1920, a Khilāfa de- 
Putation presented an address to the Viceroy. It 
stated that “the preservation of the Khilifa as a 
temporal no less than a spiritual institution” was 
“the very essence” of their faith, and that this meant 
full Muslim control over the Arabian peninsula, the 











Khalifa's wardenship over the Holy Places aud the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire—claims which, by 
the way, constituted a check on Arab nationalism and 
the ambitions of the Sharif Husayn of Mecca. Another 
deputation, headed by Muhammad ‘AN, weat to 
Europe and had two (unsuccessful) interviews with 
members of the British Government in March 1920. 

The Khilüfa movement started as a communal 
movement and met with mass approval within the 
Indian Muslim community (only among upper-class 
Muslims was there a marked tendency to hold aloof 
from it), Large funds were collected, partly by petty 
contributions. But it also got the support of the 
Indian National Congress. Thereby the Khilafatists 
became more and more involved in the nationalist 
movement, which entered upon its first uon-coopera- 
tion campaign (1920-2). Gandhi became a member of 
the Central Khilafa Committee and issued a Khilafa 
Manifesto in March 1920. The Khilafatists, however, 
accepted Gandhi's creed of non-violence only condi- 
tionally: if it did not bring success, they would have 
to resort to djihdd and hidjra, The former seemed 
possible in connection with an Afghan invasion; the 
latter was actually performed in the suramer at 1920. 
Some 30,000 muhadjtrin, most of them coming from 
Sind or the Pandjb, crossed the Afghan border, but 
about 75% of them came back, disillusioned by their 
reception in Afghnistdn, These aspects of the Khilifa 
movement had an adverse effect upon Hindu-Muslim. 
relations, which were vital to its nationalist character. 
Gandhi's suspension of non-cooperation in February 
1922, constituted a severe blow in this respect; Indian 
Muslims felt betrayed by the Hindus after bearing 
the brunt of the nationalist battle. 

No less deadly blows came from the Turks, The 
nationalist government at Ankara succeeded in re- 
storing Turkey's position. The Khilāfatists supposed 
that Kemal Pasha was acting on behalf of tbe Sultàn- 
Khalifa, but this proved to be an error. In November 
1922, the Sultanate in Turkey was abolished and the 
Khalifa lost ali ternporal power; he was “Vaticanised” 
(a condition which the Khilafatists had declared to be 
incompatible with his office). Khilifa leaders tried 
to explain away the fact, but their followers left them. 
‘The movement wholly collapsed when in March 1924 
the Ottoman Khilafa was abolished, Some leaders, 
like Abul Kalim Azad and Dr, Angie], remained in 
the Congress; others found their way back to the 
Muslim League, which up to 1919 bad been the poli- 
tical organisation of Indian Muslims. Other leaders 
again, like the ‘Ali brothers, tried to save the Khilafa 
organisation, but to direct it towards communalist 
goals, It grew into an instrument to further Muslim 
interests as opposed to Hindu ones, but even in this 
form, the organisation had lost all significance by 
1928. 

Bibliography: Among the contemporary ac- 
counts the most important is P. C. Bamford, 
Histories of the non-co-operation and Khilafat move- 
ments, Delhi 1925 (confidential publication of the 
Govt, of India). Materials concerning the move: 
ment can be found in Afzal Iqbal, ed., Select writings 
and speeches of Maulana Mahomed Ali, Lahore 1944 
(containing among other things an unfinished auto- 
biography of the author). in many books, the 








movement is treated as an episode in the nationalist 
struggle, e.g. A. Aziz, Discovery of Pakistan, Lahore 
1964, and R. C, Majumdar, History of the Freedom 


movement in Indic Calcutta 1963. The most 

recent monograph is A. C. Niemeijer, The Khilafat 

movement in India, 1915-1924, The Mague 1972. 
(A. C. Nizarzijen) 
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Miniature in the MS, of Raghtd al-Din's Didmi al-Tawdrith in Edinburgh University Library reprosenting Mahmiid of Ghazna donning a shila sent by the caliph al-Kahir 


in A.D. 1009. 
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EHILAT [see AgitAT)- 

KHILDJI. [see rotat piT]. 

EHINALUG (sif designation: Kittitturdur; 
Russian, Khinalug {from theaw!-Khinalug)), a people 
of the eastern Caucasus. Khinalug js a numeri- 
cally small ethnical group, which forms an indepen- 
dent branch of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language group. According to the 1926 Soviet census, 
there were (ethnically) 105 Khinalugs, and linguisti- 
cally 1,540, The Khinalugs are Sunnt Moslems of the 
‘Shafi rite. 

The Khinalugs inhabit the au! Khinalug on the 
upper right arm of the Kudial-chay, in the Mount 
Shakhdagh area of Konakhkend rayon (Azerbaidjan 
S.S.R.). The Khinaiug traditional economy was based. 
on sheep-raísing (transhumance systern) and horticul- 
ture. 

The Khinalug language is purely a vernacular, and 
‘Azeri is used as the literary language; the Khinalug 
are in fact being culturally and linguistically assimi- 
lated by the Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C, d'En- 
causse, Une république soviétique musulmane: le 
Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 





1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodo» SSSR, | 


Moscow 1958. (R, Wixman) 

EHINZIR (A, fem. Mura, pl. Mlandsir) or 
Bhinzir barri designates, amongst the pachyderms, 
all suidae or porcines belonging to the palaearctic 
zone, without any distinction between the pig 
(khinsir aiii), domesticated since farthest antiquity, 
and the wild boar, Sus scrofa (khinzir wakshi), its 
feral relative, frequenter of wooded slopes and dense 
scrub in the valley bottoms. 

The word &àinzir (Hebrew khízir) is to be attached. 
to the root Kå. Z. R with the idea of “having small 
eyes", and has no link with the roct Xh.N.Z.R which 
implies the idea of bulk, mass; this at least is the 
general opinion amongst philologists, but a coming- 
together of both ideas is not to be excluded. Without 
being everywhere in current usage, Rhinsir is known 
to all arabophone populations; however, the term 
half (pl. Walif, blalef; cf. Berber iif, pl. ilfan) is 
preferred to it in the Maghrib, whilst the Touaregs 








keep for the animal its name azbara [ tazubarad (pl. | 
| him, out of an act of defecation of the elephant, a 


jpubaraten | fígubaratin), Even within the porcine 
species, whilst the sow and the wild sow have no 
special name except for the feminine derived nor- 
mally from the masculine (Ahinsira, falldfa), the 
boar is called khanswedn and the wild boar, whether 
under three years old, a three-year old, a four-year 
old or an old boar, is called rat! (pl. ruat) and “ufr | 
‘ifr (pls. ‘far, afar), In the Maghrib, where the wild 
boar is common in the mountain massifs, it is dif- 
ferentiated from the pig which is freely raised by 
some Berber groups by the expressions Ahinzir djabali 
“mountain pig" and alla al-gkába "forest pig"; an 
old boar is called, according to the places, shift / Aiii, 
hnibhri, bü darva end bu dritca. The young of suidae, 
piglets or young wild boars, have retained almost 
‘everywhere in the Islamic world their classical name 
of Bhinnaws (pl. Bhannis) in the form of dialectical 
deformations Bhannis, Rhannish, Bhanshish and 
biantügk; in the Maghrib we have also the diminutive 
kitlef. From the anatomical point of view, the suidae 
are distinguished by a long muzzle, a snout in the 
case of the pig and a shagey head in the case of the 
wild boar, and Arabic underlines these features by a 
series of evocative terms like khurfüm, kammāra, 
sanfaro | zanfüra, khannáfa | khanndfa; in the wild 








boar, its defensive tusks, the snout's powerful weapon, 
are called salzim | zalgiim and handal (pl, Ekas 

il), a probable deformation of khandjar “dagger”, 
ing a curved blade, 

In Kuranic law, suidae are included in the same 
divine anathema as monkeys (V, 65/60) [see suo], 
and since their flesh involves the major impurity 
(nadjas al-'ayn), no Muslim can eat it (Kuen, TT, 
368/175, V, 3/4) XVI, r15/r16). This food prohibition 
inherited from the Old Testament (Lev. xi, 17; Deut., 
xiv, 8) was abolished by Christ for Christians (Matt. 
iv, 17:20; Mark, vii, 15-23). In Islam, the pro- 
hibition of eating pig meat implies ipso facto the 
illegality of buying it or of raising the animal, whose 
Presence near a person praying renders void the 
prayer; only the use of its bristles for making foot- 
wear is tolerated. These bristles are provided by 
Christian pig breeders who obtain them by scalding 
the beasts in boiling water after they have been 
slaughtered, whence the saying akrak min hirdhat 
l-bhincir lE Ld? al-maghar “showing more aversion 
than the pig for boiling water". 

Al-Djibig, although admitting the excellence of 
the pig's flesh, which had pride of place on the tables 
of the Caesars and the Persian Exaperors (Hayatedn, 
i, 234, iv, 40), is careful to point out, in regard to 
the animal and its behaviour, its most unattractive 
habits, aiming perhaps at justifying the strict terms 
of the Kur'anic prohibition. It is omnivorous, though 
not really coprophagous (djaldéla), but it devours on 
‘occasion excrement. It consumes snakes, like the 
porcupine, certain raptors, the cat and the Purple 
Gallinule (skahmurh), Its zeal to prolong the act of 
copulation (Hayawcin, ii, 52, iil, 186, 354, 400, 496, 
525, iv, 50) suggested scornful sayings like afyash min 
and akbah min Miwsir. 
"more vile than a pig”. The sight of a pig squelching 
in the mire or a wild boar wallowing in mud (man- 
Bata), present in everyone's mind, did not lessen the. 
obloquy heaped on the species, without even having 
to recall the legend current about its base origin. 
This legend (Hayawdn, v, 347-8, vii, 204) stated that 
Noah, distressed when in the Ark by the pestilence 
left by the evacuations of the pair of cats which 
Jehovah had created out of the lion's sneeze in order 





















| to end the great spreading of rats in the ship, ap- 


pealed once again to the Almighty, who sent down to 





pair of pigs (or wild boars), who soon set to work 
gorging on the filth; from this hardly credible mode 
of generation arose the Arabic definition of the suidae, 
alfil abu 'I-Mhinzir "the elephant is parent to the 
pig”. Like the monkey, in popular belief the hog was 
‘considered to be the metamorphosis of an impious 
person expiating the divine punishment; according 
to al-Damiri (Hay, i, 304), there was a tradition 
current that Christ himself had changed a group of 
hostile Jews into swine. The comparison of the pig, 
as of the monkey, with a hated person or persons, 
has always been one of the sharpest insults, and one 
which tbe Spanish Muslims used for the Christians, 
who, as elsewhere in Islam, raised pigs for food con- 
sumption, 

At the side of this generally unfavourable view 
of the suidae, some Arabic writers were able to note 
and observe the qualities peculiar to the species, by 
‘way of rehabilitation: the mother's attachment for 
its young, its endurance of bad weather, the ease of 
keeping and raising it, the speed by which it grew 
fat and its sociable temperament; al-Kalkashandt 
(Subh, ii, 48-9) goes so far as to say that, by way of 
emulation, horses put on flesh when one keeps them 
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in the neighbourhood of pigs. The fact was noted by 
E. Reclus (Nowvelle géographie universelle, Paris 
1884, ix, 190) that in many stables in Fars there was, 
the custom of keeping horses in the company of pig- 
lets and that a most close affection gtew up between 
the two very different creatures. On the Christians" 
farms, the pig rivalled the cock in the role of waking 
people in the morning, since its cries for its food 
allowance could be heard from the earliest hours of 
the day (Hayawén, ii, 298-5). 

The ancient empirical forms of medicine attributed 
curative virtues to various organs of the pig. Thus 
its liver was an antidote against the venom of rep- 
tiles and soothed colics; its dried and powdered gall 
sprinkled on haemorrhoids mađe them go down; in- 
serted in the nostrils, this last soothed coryza. 
carried as a talisman secured against the quartan 
ague; and an ointment of its lard rubbed on the 
body gave protection against all evil and against 
maleficent spirits. Numerous other beneficial proper- 
ties were attributed to its blood, urine and dung, as 
well as to the wild hoar’s tusks (see al-Damicl, op. 
cit., i, 306, and in the margins, al-Kazwini, *Adjd^ib, 
di, 224-6). 

Arabic cynegetic literature is poor in material re- 
lating to hunting the wild boar in particular and to 
the dangers involved in this. It was considered to be 
a dangerous beast because of its bad temper and its 
depredations, so that battues for its destruction were 
held by local rulers and officers; it was hunted with 
the lance, hunting spear, bow and sabre on these 
‘occasions. In Syria, the farmers preferred to let the 
lion roam on the fringes of their lands rather than 
try to exterminate it, since it was a sure protection 
against the possible nocturnal ravages of herds of 
pachyderms through their crops (Hayaudn, iv, 49). 
Kushadjim [g.v.] simply recommends that a person 
on foot charged by a wild boar should feign death, 
face downwards on the ground (Masdyid, 215), In 
the 6th/r2th century, the valiant lord of Shayzar, 
Usima b. Munkidh, tells in a realistic fashion of his 
perilous encounters with the black beast which, in 
his time, abounded in the Orontes lowlands (K. al- 
l'üibür, Princeton 1930, 202, 23:4). sà al-Asadl 
(7th)x3th century), in his encyclopaedia of hunting 
al-Djamhara fi *ulim ul-bayzara (Escurial ms, Ar. 
903, Í 162a), advises farmers that, ir: order to ward 
off the depredations of wild boars, they should cause 
to boom out in the middle of the night a big cauldron, 
emptied and placed upside down, and with a drum. 
skin stretched over its mouth; a bunch of hairs should 
then be flicked between the fingers with an alterna- 
ting movement of the two hands. He also gives direc 
tions for making a trap (hukna), roofing over the 
mouth of a conical hole dug in the normally-used 
pathway of the animals (op. cit. ff. 303b-304a). 
Finally, a century later, the Mamlük Tbn Mangli, 
completing al-Asadi, brings to bear the fruit of his 
experience for anyone wishing to measure his strength 
against the savage beast, whether on foot or mounted 
(Uns al-mala? bi-wabsh al-fala?, B. N. Paris ms. Ar. 
2832, if. 17b-18b, and annotated tr. I. Viré, in the 
press). The arms which he recommends for fighting 
with it are the doubie-edged sabre (Ailidíüri) and the 
amow with a flatedged head (ydsidi), which the 
attacker should plunge right into the animal's fore- 
head or pierce with them its paws. If the hunter is 
thrown to the ground by the beast’s charge (hamla), 
he should flatten himself on the ground and strike 
‘upwards with a slashing motion in order to cut the 
tendons of one of the beast's limbs. He should also. 
lie in wait for the moment when the beast turns 





























round in order to spit it with a backwards action and 
rip it open. Another secret of success is perfect 
mastery of one's mount, which must not take the 
bit and bolt when ít sees the attacking beast. With a 
lance or hunting spear, the best way is to gouge out 
one of the beast's eyes, which cannot then survive 
this wound. Finally, Ibn Mangli records that, ac- 
cording to the ancients, the best talisman against the 
wild boar’s viciousness is to carry a crab's claw 
hung on the arm. 

At the present time, in the mountainous regions 
of the Maghrib, where the wild boar is sometimes 
abundant, hunting it is used as a tactical means of 
training for troops practising firing in the country- 
side, and the dead victims are left on the ground for 
wild carnivores. 

‘The term Adinsir plus other terms is also used to 
designate several other wild animals which have a 
long muzzle: the potamocherus (Potamochoerus por- 
cus) of Africa is therefore called kkinzir al-nahr 
(“wild boar of the river”) or Ainzir al-md^, wrongly 
identified by Kazimirski with the hippopotamus [see 
FARAS AL-MA? in Suppl]; the two other African suidae, 
the phacocherus (Phacochoerus acthiopicus) and the 
hylocherus (Hylochoerus meinertshageni) are Inmped 
together under the name &kinsir abi karnayn because 
of their highly-developed defensive tusks; with its 
Jong snout for grubbing up ant-bills, the orycterops 
(Orycteropus afer) is called khinzir al-ard; whilst the. 
dolphin and the porpoise are called Mhinsir al-bahr 
“sea pig”. Finally, in pathology, the plural Akandzir 
denotes scrofulous growths on the neck. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(F. Viré) 

AL-KHIRAKI, ‘Umar 5. at-Husayn Ar-BagH- 
DADI (d. 334/946), better known under the name 
of Abu ‘I-Kasim al-Kbirakl, was one of the 
first and most celebrated of Hanbali juris- 
consults. He was first guided into the madhhab of 
the /mām Abmad by his father Abū “Al al- Khiraķī 
(d. 299/912), who was himself a pupil of Aba Bakr 
al-Marwaghl (d. 275/899), He also knew Abmad’s two 
sons, Salih (d. 266/880) and the shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
(d. 290/903). 

On the eve of the arrival of the SAT Büyids in 
Baghdád, al-Khíraki let the *Iraki capital as a 
muhádiir seeking refuge iu Damascus, where a 
Hanbali school was already taking root. He died 
there soon after his arrival there, in. 334/945, al- 
though the exact date of his death is not known. 
He was buried in the cemetery of the Bab Saghir, 
at the side of the martyr’s tombs (Kubar al-skukadd?), 
and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. Tbn Batta 
visited it when he passed through Damascus, and it 
still existed in Ibn Kathlt's time (Bidaya, xi, 214). 

Shams al-Din al-Nàbulusi (d. 797/1394:5), in his 
résumé of the kádi Abu ‘I-Husayn’s Tabagat al- 
handbila, 332, tells us, on the basis of a report going 
back to Muwaffak al-Din Ibn Kudima, that al- 
Khiraķ! had denounced publicly in Damascus a 
“reprehensible practice" (munkar), whose nature is 
not otherwise specified; because of this, he was ccn- 
demned to be flogged and died as a result of his 
wounds. However, this version of his death does not 
seem to be given by his other biographers. 

Al-Khiraki's only work which has come down to 
us is his famous Mukltasar, the first précis of Hanbalt 
fih, which was to enjoy a considerable success and 
to contribute to the education and formation of 
numerous generations of legal scholars. 

It is said that he wrote numerous other works 
whose titles are not specified and which have all 
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been lost. He had left his personal library in Baghdad 
in the care of a friend in the Darb Sulaymia, before 
park for Syria, A fire there destroyed it (Biddya, 
3 224). 

Tbn Kathir remarks, loc. cit., tbat the MukMagar 
was written when the Black Stone was in the hands 
of the Carmathians, In fact, al-Khiralt tells us in 
the Muhhtaşar, iii, 383, when describing the Pilgrim- 
age rites, that “The pilgrim must kiss the Black Stone 
if it is in its proper place”, It is well-known that this 
last was carried off in 317/930 and restored in 339/ 
950; one may accordingly conclude that the Mukk- 
taşar was put together between 317/930 and 334/945, 
after the death of Abi Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923). 

Abi Bakr ‘Abd al‘Aztz b. Dia‘far (d. 363/074), 
called Ghulim al-Khallal, gave out that he did not 
follow the views of the Mukliasar on 60 questions 
(masala), The kii Abu "I-Hvsayn, in his Tabakdt, 
ii, 76-118, returns to this problem and enumerates 
98 points of divergence between the two scholars, 
whilst defending that doctrine which he deems the 
dest. 

A large number of commentaries were written on 
the Mukhiasar, of which three became especially 
celebrated, sc. those of Ibn Hämid (d. 403/ror1), of 
the Fadi Ab Ya%4 (4. 458/1066) and of Muwaffak 
al-Din Ibn Kudama (d, 620/1223). The first two have 
been lost, but the third, known under the title of 
al-Mugkni, has been published in Cairo by Rashid 
Ridà (12 vols., 1341-8/1922-30). But there were also 
many other commentaries, and no text of Hanbalism 
was so much commented upon. The skaykk Badran, 
in bis Madkkal, 214, states that 300 commentaries 
still existed in the time of Yüsuf b. *Abd al-HádT 
(d. 909/1503), a Hanbali known as a historian of 
Damascus. 

Various disciples are known to us of al-KhirakI, 
including the following: (1) Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Harith 
Abu "I-Hasan al-Tamimi (d. 371/981), prolific author 
and founder of a famous line of legal scholars (IkMi- 
$41, 342); (2) Abu "I-Husayn Sam*ün (d. 387/998), 
‘one of the most famous preachers of his generation 
and a Süfi master (ibid., 350-3); (3) ‘Abd Allah b. 
Batta (d. 387/998), even though he does not mention 
al-Khiraki amongst the authorities upon whom he 
based his credo (ibid., 346); and (4) Abü Hafs al- 
‘Ukbarl (d. 387/998), considered one of the best- 
informed scholars of Hanbalism. 

Bibliography: Tarikh Baghdád, xi, 234; 
Talakàt al-hanübila, ii, 75-118; Ibn Kathlr, Biddya, 
x6 274; F'ektigar, 331-2; Shadharát, ii, 326; Brockel- 
mann, I, 183, 398, S I, 311; Sezgin, GAS, i, $12-13; 
Laoust, Le Hanbalisme sows le califat de Bagdad, in 
REI (1959), 84. (H. Laoust) 
KHIRBAT 4L-BAYDA’, an early Arab struc- 

iure in the Syrian Desert. Kbirbat al-Bayd&? or 
Qasr al-Abyad is situated about zoo kam. southeast of 
Damascus, looking out to the east over the Rubba, 
a fertile depression in the middle of the southeastern. 
Syrian harrdl, It is a structure set out as a square, 
Go m. x 6o m. At every angle and in the centre of 
each side, except for the eastern one, there are cir- 
cular towers. The eastern side contains the gate, 
giving on to a courtyard of ca. 43m. x 43m. This 
courtyard is surrounded on the other sides by ranges 
of rooms, 7.6 m. deep and ca. 5.0 m. (type a), 6.5 m. 
(type 0), 7.6 m. (type c), and 5.8 m. (type T) wide, 
forming the schema ¢-a-b-a-T-a-b-a-c, All these rooms 
were living quarters. On the eastern side there were 
two small rooms flanking the entrance and four long 
rooms, which must have served as store-rooms. On 
the southern and northern sides the rooms were artic- 

















ulated into two groups with the schema c-a--a and 
a-b-a-¢ respectively, Entrance from the courtyard was 
given by doors in the d-rooms, whence doors led to 
the a-rooms and further doors led from there to the 
e-rooms. On the western side were two groups of 
rooms following tbe schema a--a which were also 
accessible through doors in the b-rooms, Thus we 
have on three sides of the courtyard two groups of 
rooms separated by isolated room of the T-type. The 
residential character of the building is attested by 
the organisation of the rooms, together with the 
abundant mural decoration especially on the lintels, 
First impression suggest that Khirbat al-Bayda? was 
another example of the genre of Umayyad palaces. 
Closer investigation, however, reveals this identifica 
tion to be impossible. It lacks many elements shared 
by Umayyad palaces, principally the bayt-organisa- 
tion of the rooms, the peristyle, brick and vaulted 
construction, and stucco decoration. Both the decora- 
tion and the technique of construction demonstrate 
an ambitious local Syrian craftsmanship. The decora 
tion shows this craftsmanship to be working with 
oecumenical patterns of the sth and 6th centuries 
A.D. The relations of this local craftsmanship can be 
more closely determined. Masonry comparable with 
that of Khirbat al-Bayda? is found in northeastern 
Syria, not in the neighbouring Hawran, Equally, the 
decoration is not Hawranian in type, but resembles 
closely the ornament found in the region northeast 
of Hama. This suggests that Knirbat al-Bayda? is 
not an Umayyad structure but was built in the 5th 
and 6th century by one of the Arab rulers, clients to 
the Byzantine state. 
Bibliography: M.de Vogué, Syrie centrale, 
Paris 1865-77, 69-70; J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht 
über Hauran and die Trackonen, Berlin 1870, 62-4; 
M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen. 
Golf, Berlin 1899-1900, 255-8; R. Dussaud and F. 
Macler, Voyage archéologique, Paris 190r, 43:6; E. 
Herafeld, Mshattá, Hira and Bádiya, in Jahrb. der 
Kümigl. Preuss. Kwmits., xlii (1921), 104- 
Poidebard, La trace de Rome, Paris 1934, 55-67; 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les monuments omey- 
yades, in JA, ccxxxi (1930), 1-59; H. Gaube, Ein 
arabischer Palast i» Süd-syrien, Hirbet el-Baida, 
Beirut 1974. (H. GAUBE) 
KHIRBAT At-MAFDJAR, popularly known as 
Kage Higham, is the modern name for the ruins 
of an unfinished Umayyad mansion in the 
Wadl 'I-Nuway*ima, north of Jericho. The ruins com- 
prise three separate buildings: a palace proper, a 
‘mosque and a bath attached to a hall. On the east 
side of this complex stood a colonnaded forecourt 
with an ornamental pool at its centre. Additional ar- 
chitectural remains lie north of these buildings, but 
have not yet been excavated. Foundations of a wall, 
found north of the site, suggest that the buildings 
were originally surrounded by a walled estate, com- 
prising cultivated land, agricultural settlements and 
perhaps a game preserve. A complex irrigation sys- 
tem, developed already in Roman times and based 
on three neighbouring springs—‘Ayn al-Sultén, ‘Ayn 
al-Nuway‘ima and ‘Ayn al-Duydk, provided the 
water for the residential buildings as well as for the 
cultivation of the land, The modern name of the site, 
meaning “a place where water springs from the 
earth", attests to the abundance of water in this area. 

The site, which hes not yet been identified with 
any place mentioned in written sources, was first 
visited and described by Captain Ch. Warren and Mr. 
F. J. Bliss on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (Survey of Western Palestine, iij, 1883, 211-223 
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PEFQS, 1894, 177-81). Our main knowledge, how- 
ever, derives from the excavations conducted between 
1935 and 1948 by the Department of Antiquities of 
Palestine, under the direction of R. W. Hamilton 
with D. C. Baramki as field director. Their finds 
which appeared first as preliminary reports in the 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, 
‘were later published by Hamilton (Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
an Arabian mansion in the Jordan valley. With a 
contribution by Dr. Oleg Grabar, Oxford 1959). 

1. Archilecture—A glance at the plan of Khirbat 
al Mafdjar reveals some remarkable irregularities and 
a somewhat awkward relation between the main units. 
of the building complex (Fig. A). The walls of the 
‘square, two-storeyed palace, which was by far the 
largest part of the whole complex, are of uneven 
length (the south and west walls, 67.28 m. externally; 
the north wall, 67,2x m.; the east wall, 63,86 m.), 
its façade is asymmetrical, and there are further 
oddities in its inner division. However, the plan of 
the palace conforms to those of other Umayyad 
castles, A three-quarter round buttress-tower stood 
at each of the four corners and a semi-circular one in 
the middle of the west and north walls. In the middle 
of the southern wall only there was a square tower— 
presumably the base of a minaret—and another rec- 
tangular porch-tower faced the entrance in the east. 
The rooms of the palace were arranged around a 
central porticoed court. They were generally not con- 
nected, although along the west side of the palace 
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they were arranged in communicating pairs, one be- 
hind the other, with a group of five intercommunicat- 
ing rooms in the centre. The contral room in the 
south was provided with a niche, probably a mihrab, 
flanked by two colonnettes. The northern wall had a 
single elongated hall with a row of six piers down 
the centre. Six pairs of parallel wall piers suggest 
that this hall was divided by lateral arches into two 
times seven bays. In the centre of the western por- 
tico, but not aligned with the axis of the central room, 
three flights of stairs descended to a small forecourt 
preceding a sirdab, a small room supplied with cold 
water and intended for refreshment. A balustrade 
around the top of the staircase clearly blocked the 
direct access to the central room. 

Ata distance of about seven metres from the north- 
east corner of the palace and aligned with its castern 
wall stood a mosque (23.6 m. x 17.1 m,), It could be 
reached in two ways: either by a staircase which 
descended from the first floor of the palace and led 
to à door in the Fille wall, or by three doors in its 
northern wall. The door in the Aibla wall, next to the 
milirdb, was probably used by the owner of the palace 
and his close attendants exclusively, while the open- 
ings in the northern wall were presumably used by 
the public. 

The mosque was preceded by a small courtyard 
or vestibule, which had three additional openings in 
its northern wall. The milydé was flanked by two 
cylindrical columns and was covered with white plas- 








Fig. B “Bath Hall" 


Revised isometric reconstruction (after Hamilton). 


ter which remained undecorated. In front of the 
mibráb the excavators found the fallen remains of two 
arcades composed originally of three arches each, 
‘These arcades must have sheltered a strip of slightly 
more than ro m. of the enclosure. The construction of 
the mosque was probably never finished, for the walls 
nowhere stood more than three courses high, and the 
excavators found no traces of a floor, 

About 4o m. north of the palace are the ruins of 





a second large building complex which was separated | 


from the palace by an open area. A wall and a but- 
tress tower enclosed the area on the side aligned 
with the western palace wall, and the mosque border- 
ed it on the east. A paved and originally covered pas- 
sage crossed the open space, connecting the palace 
with the northern buildings. The dominant feature of 
this complex was a square hall (north wall, 30.28 m.; 
south wall, 30.33 m.; west wall, 30.42 m.; cast wall, 
29.79 m.). The north, south and west sides each had 
three horse-shoe shaped exedrac, while a stately en- 
trance porch, flanked by similar exedrae, occupied 
the eastern wall. Two additional entrances were found 
at either end of this wall. Each of the eleven exedrae 
was flanked by a pair of engaged columns, whose 
bases stood about a metre above the floor. Between 
and inside these exedrae were small rectangular niches 
which stood about 1.10 m. above floor-level and were 
covered by arched heads. Square pilasters with three- 
quarter round shafts at their corners supported the 
roof and divided the hall into nine central bays and 
an ambulatory. The piers were interconnected by 
stone-built arches carrying intersecting walls which 
rose high enough to provide room for windows. Ac- 
cording to Hamilton's reconstruction (Fig. B) (Mof- 
dar, 67:91, Pl. CV and Levant, 63 and Fig, 1 for re- 
vised isometric restoration), the four corner bays were 
square and had cross-vaults, while the axial naves 
were rectangular and barrel-vaulted, The central bay 
was raised above the rest and carried a dome over 
a cylindrical drum which was also pierced with win- 
dows. Except for the iour compartments at the cor- 
ners, the bays of the ambulatory were barrel-vaulted. 
The spacing of the piers was such that the central 
nave, connecting the porch with the central apse in 
the west, like the main north-south axis, was wider 
than the other passages (5.50m. to 5.60 m. as against 
440m. to 4.60 m. for the flanking aisles and 2.50 m. 
to 3,36 m. for the aisles closest to the walls), 

Along the southern wall of the hall, and including 
its three exedrae, there was a pocl, Tt was bordered 
by a barrier built between the four southern piers of 
the hall and continued at either end in a right angle 
towards the wall. This pool, the floor of which was 
at about the same level as the rest of the hall, was 
apparently not included in the original plan of the 
hall and only added subsequently. 

The main entrance into the hall was by way of a 
monumental porch (8.45m. wide) in its caster 
facade. This porch was entered by an arched opening 
with stepped and undercut crenellations at the top 
edge. It was covered by a dome resting on pendentives. 
carrying its high drum. Within the porch was a pair 
‘of arched recesses, and there was another part of 
niches in the jambs of the entrance arch. A doorway 
connected the porch with the main hall. 





Attached to the hall at the north-west comer was | 


a small, origiaally domed, room with a semi-circular 
apsis, the Diwin, used apparently for private audi- 
ences, There were extensive latrines at the north- 
eastern corer (F), In the centre of the northern wall 
there was the bath proper, comprising tworectangular 
rooms (A, B) with benches along the walls (and two 
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| tanks in room B), and two additional rooms (C, D), 

Their floors, built over hypocausts, were heated by 
a furnace in the stoke-hole (E). The first room (C) 
was nearly square with a single niche in the east, 
while the other, a circular originally doomed chamber, 
| was surrounded with eight horse-shoe shaped niches, 
| one containing the door to room (C). These two were 
| the more temperate and the hotter caldaria respec- 
tively, while the first two chambers may have served 
as waiting rooms or vestiary (A) and /rigidariwm (B). 

The rooms of the Lammam are remarkably sinall 
‘and could be reached from the large hall through 
| chamber (A) only. There was no direct connection be- 
| tween the bath and thedisproportionally large latrines, 
2, Decoration.—Apart from the mosque, which was 
| never finished, and the ground floor of the palace, 

the buildings at Khirbat al-Maidjar were lavishly 
decorated. There were mosaic floors at the sirddb, 
the hall adjoining the bath, and the didn, The 
façade, the porches and the walls of the hall and the 
diwin were covered with stone and stucco panels 
respectively. The wails of the upper floor of the 
eastern wing of the palace, and of the bath hall, 
showed remains of paintings; figural sculptures, many 
‘of them nearly life size, were placed in niches or 
arcades at different parts of the buildings. The mo- 
saics were of natural stone in a rich colour scale of 
red, brown or yellow, bluish, grey and white grades. 
While those in the sirdad are technically of mediocre 
quality, the mosaics in the ball and diwdn ace ex- 
tremely fine. There are forty-two carpets altogether 
(thicty-eight in the ball and four in the ditedn). They 
are partly adapted in size and pattern to the architec- 
tural superstructure, and their placement appears to 
have been guided by the purpose and function of 
these buildings (Pl. Ib). The majority of these pat- 
terns show geometric or abstract designs and inter- 
Jacings which are enriched by stylised floral devices. 
In the centre of the Hall a radiating rosette pattern 
accentuates the main axis and “reflects” the ceatral 
dome above it (Panel 17 in Hamilton's chart, Mafjar, 
328, Fig. 256). Roundels containing concentric inter 
lacings decorate the floors of the four corner bays 
which were apparently cross-vaulted. There is a con- 
tinuous mosaic panel in each of the outer corridors 
(Nes. 1, 2, 3 in Hamilton's chart). The rectangular 
Panel betwoen the entrance porch and the central 
rosette, in its composition and ornament, leads to- 
wards the central axis of the Hail. Finally, the design 
jn the central apse (No. V in Hamilton's chart) is 
distinguished from the other apses by a large rosette 
in its interior and a semi-rosette at its base (Pl. IIa). 
The pavement includes only two figural designs: one 
at the base of the central apse, representing a citrus 
fruit, a branch and a knife; and the other in the dais 
of the diwdn showing a fruit-bearing tree flanked to 
the right by a pair of gazelles and to the left by a 
lion attacking a gazelle (PI, Ib), 

Together with Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbt (4.v.], Khir- 
bat al-Mafdjar provides the richest accumulation of 
early Islamic architectural decoration so far known. 
Apart from stone—and occasionally marble—the ar- 
tists made abundant use of plaster for elaborating 
the interior and exterior of the mansion. This tech- 
nique, not used in Syrian architecture until later 
Umayyad times, bad the advantage of being com- 
paratively cheap, and its flexibility allowed it to be 
used for life-size sculpture. Moreover, it could be 
painted, and since it lent itself to modelling in a wide 
| Variety of forms, these stucco carvings must have 
į contributed to the impression of richness and sump- 
| tuousness of the buildings. 
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Generally speaking, two groups of motifs predom- 
inate in the architectural surface decoration of Khir- 
bat al-Maídjar. The first, and largest one consists 
of vegetal elements, such as acanthus leaves, full and 
half palmettes, vine garlands, flowers and fruit. The 
other comprises geometric elements and various ab- 
stract designs. Pure geometric compositions, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare. In general they appear 
together and interwoven with vegetal designs, such 
as interlaced roundels, or roundels alternating with 
rectangles filled with rosettes, or diamond-shaped 
units filled with rosettes and palmette leaves respec- 
tively (Hamilton, Mafjar, Pl. XLIIL, 2j. In most of 
the plaster ornaments the geometric vnits are inter- 
rupted and combined in such a way that the resulting 
patterns completely conceal their original rigid con- 
struction (Ralustrade panels from Palace, Hamilton, 
Mafjar, Pl. LIX, 13, 14 and pp. 245-64, Figs. 185: 
210. The same principle was used in the mosaic 
pattern). 

Wall paintings were found in two areas only: in 
the rooms of the east wing on the first floor of the 
Palace, and in the “Bath Hall”, Painted on plaster, 
in both fresco and tempera, hardly any of these paint- 
ings were lound in sifu, and all ‘that has remained 
are fragments. Since we know so little about Umay- 
yad painting, this situation is all the more deplorable. 
Professor Oleg Grabar bas studied these fragments 
and found that in subject matter, style and iconogra- 
phy the fragments in the Palace differed from those in 
the "Bath Hall”, In the north part of the eastern 
‘wing of the Palace Sasanian textile motifs predomi- 
nated. In addition to floral ornaments, such as heart- 
shaped leaves, rosettes, lotus and palmette designs, a 
pattern of interlacing circles with a simurg painted 
within each of the roundels could be reconstructed. In 
the rooms to the south the excavators found architec- 
tural and figural remains as well as painted imitations 
of marble. The style is less homogeneous than in the 
north part; yet the Roman-Byzantine tradition is 
most conspicuous, The paintings in the “Bath Hall”, 
which originally decorated the walls and piers above 
the level of the window-sills, were less spectacular and 
more limited in subject matter. Their main purpose 
was to emphasise the architectural setting of the con- 
struction; in particular, the groups of three niches 
in the clerestory were richly painted (Hamilton, Maf- 
jar, Pl. XII and p. 73, Fig. 33, for restored sketch). 
At the floor level all the apses were plastered white. 
The only exception was apse V in the centre of the 
western wall, whose archivolt was decorated with 
meandering bands which enclosed panels with vari- 
ous fruits (including pomegranates), vegetables in a 
bowl, ete, Another panel with painted fruit and roset- 
tes covered an arch which had spanned a western 
aisle of the northern ambulatory, south of the Dimin. 
‘The importance of this fragment lies in the affinities 
of its rosettes to the type of rosette which is repeated- 
ly depicted in the mosaic floor of the same Hall, par- 
ticularly in front of the main apse, in the ambulatory 
and in tbe main panel between the entrance porch 
and the large central medallion (Pl, Ib). 

Khicbat al-Mafdjar abounded in monumental sculp- 
ture of various human and animal forms. Although 
none of the statues were found in sifu, they were 
evidently concentrated in three areas: the Palace 
porch and entrance, the porch leading to the "Bath 
Hali", and the Ditedn. The human statues included an 
almost life-size princely figure, generally interpreted 
as a caliph, which came from a niche surmounting the 
entrance to the "Bath Hall" (Fig. C and Pi. Va), male 
and female entertainers (PI. Vb) and miscellaneous 














figures connected with courtly pleasures. A quick 
glance at these statues reveals that they were sculp- 
tured in a remarkably homogeneous style: they are 
rendered frontally, in nearly identical conventiona- 
lised postures, and their rigidity and lack of move- 
ment gives tbem an impressive monumentality. The 
‘men and women are plump and heavily built, and the 
semi-nude female bodies show folds of abundant flesh 
on the thorax and above the girdle. The caliph is clad 
in a long coat trimmed with Iranian-type pearls, worn 
over wide trousers, and holds a short sword; the 
girls wear pleated skirts that close from right to left 
and are held on the hips by a twisted cord. With 
slight variations the hair of the figures is identically 
modelied: parted in the centre and rendered in paral- 
lel grooves (caliph and some of the busts), or rows 
of snail curls, The hair of the women is dressed in 
three heavy twists which are covered with a rosette 
in the centre, and on the forehead forms small ring- 
lets which descend at either side and terminate in 
cork-serew curls (Pl. IIIb). The rendering of the faces 
is generally identical. The brow forms one plane with 
the forehead and the flattened bridge of the nase, and 
abuts at a sharp angle on the plane of the eye sockets, 
‘The pupil of the eye is pierced or drilled, and the 
mouth curves downward slightly and has a drilled 
hole in each corner. There is little, it any, modelling 
in the faces. 

The eyes of the figures from the Palace entrance, 
like those of the caliph, are modelled in a different 
style from those of the womer from the bath porch 
of the Diwdn, In the first group the eyes are encircled 
by a heavy unbroken band representing the eyelids, 
and the brows are marked by a grooved line; the eye- 
lids of the other figures are more smoothly sculptured, 
and the brows are painted (PI. IIIb). 

There were various animal figures at the Palaco 
entrance, Rams or mountain sheep decorated the 
front of the “Bath” porch and the bottom of its 
drum, and about a hundred partridges (PI. ITa) were 
found in the Diwda and the "Bath" porch. On the 
whole the animals were more delicately modelled than 
the human figures. 

3« Interpretation of structures and decorations.—Our. 
knowledge of the purpose for which Khirbat al- 
Mafdjar was built, and of the actual function of its 
different units, is based primarily on interpretations 
of its architectural features and decorations. The 
irregular plan of the whole complex seems to imply 
that it was not conceived as a single unit and was 
built ín consecutive stages. The function of most of 
the rooms of the Palace, except the little mosque, 
or musalld, and the underground sirddb, is uncertain. 
The discovery of numerous wall paintings in the upper 
storey, in contrast to the lack of decoration observed 
in the ground floor rooms, is generally explained by 
the fact that the upper floor was reserved for the 
living quarters and private rooms of the owner of 
the mansion. This seems to be confirmed by the only 
painting which could be fully reconstructed, the tex- 
tile pattern with the simurg and the interstitial heart- 
shaped four-petaled rosettes, which came from a room 
in the northem part of the east wing. This pattern 
would have been appropriate for a princely dwelling, 
as its Sasanian prototype figures on the garb of Khus- 
raw II at the bas reliefs of Tàk-i Bustan and in similar 
royal Sasanian representations. 

Scholarly opinions vary as to the purpose and fuuc- 
tion of the “Bath Hall”. In relating it to the bath- 
rooms proper and the Roman tradition of public baths 
in Palestine and other provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, Creswell and Hamilton interpreted the Hall as 
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Fig.C "Bath Hall", Porch fagade (after Hamilton). 
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a frigidarium which, according to Hamilton, served 
also as a vestiary or apoditerium. He saw an indica- 
tion of these functions in the niches along the walls, 
which he interpreted as a repository for the bather’s 
clothes. Hamilton was aware of the abnormal size oí 
the Hall, which he believed to represent an “archi- 
tectural response to some specialized requirements" 
(Mafjar, 47). A more specific function was suggested 
by Grabar, who suggested that the Hall should be 
related to the Roman tridinia and considered as a 
place for ceremonial entertainment, and for other 
customary Arab and Sasanian activities, such as 
dancing or banqueting (Islamic art and Byzantium, 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 76-7). A fresh 
study of the architectural peculiarities, decorative 
features and iconography of the Hall anda re-evalua- 
tion of these ideas has led Professor R. Ettinghausen 
to point out that in contrast to the more private 
character of the Palace, the “Bath” Hall was con- 
ceived as the representational part of the mansion. 
First, it could be entered from the outside by a 
distinctively ornamented monumental porch and two 
additional doors next to it. Aside from the caliphal 
statue, the front and inside of the porch carried fig- 
ural sculptures of definite princely associations par- 
larly appropriate for a princely abode, such as 
male and femaie entertainers, as well as animals 
alluding to the royal hunt. Secondly, the official 
character of this building becomes further evident if 
‘one follows Ettinghausen's discussion of the central 
axis of the Hall. This aisle, which connects the porch 
with the western wall opposite, focuses on a central 
apse which in its artistic rendering differs from the 
remaining exedrae of the ambulatory. Originally at- 
tached to a cross-shaped voussoir, there was a stone 
chain ending in a cylindrical device hanging from the 
apex of its semi-dome. There were seven, and not 
five niches in the lower wall of the apse, and a pair, 
instead of a single niche, decorated the upper level of 
the exedrae. The arched heads of these niches had 
a horse-shoe and not a semi-circular profile, and were 
supported by colonnettes missing in the other re- 
cesses. Moreover, while all the exedrae in the am- 
bulatory were plastered white, the archivolt of the 
central apse was painted with a meander pattern with 
perspective frets and different vegetal designs, 

‘The exceptional readering of the central apse, 
which must have been viewed by every visitor enter- 
ing from the main porch, is explained by Ettinghausen 
in relation to its function. According to his interpre- 
tation it served as a throne recess or place of honour 
"where the owner of the mansion sat at official 
occasions and in compliance with royal Sasanian 
practice, with his royal headgear suspended over his 
head. 

Aside from ibe symbolic "hanging crown"—in 
Umayyad times transformed into a "hanging" &alé 
suwa—the royal character of the throne recess is 
further brought out by the huge half rosette in the 
pavement at the base of the apse, a motif which in 
Sasanian iconography had royal connotations. Ac: 
cording to Ettinghausen it was not selected at random 
but rather in conformity with the Sasanian iconogra- 

tradition, in order to emphasise the princely 
sections of the mansion, 

By applying the principle that a “given imagery 
is related to the situation or activity that took 
in or near the particular spot” (From Byrantium, 
35-6), Ettinghausen further uses the mosaic panel 
With the knife, citrus fruit and leafy branch in front 
of the main apse (Hamilton, Mafjar, 336-7) to explain 
one of the other functions of the "Bath" Hall. First, 
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since Khirbat al-Mafjjar was an agricultural estate, 
this picture may be interpreted as an offering or 
present to the owner of the estate, or possibly as a 
symbol for a tax paid in the form of a highly-esteemed. 
fruit grown in the plantations. Second, the fact that 
the only figural mosaic in this Hall depicts a fruit 
which had to be peeled with a knife in order to be 
eaten, appears to indicate that one of the purposes 
of this Hall was feasting and banqueting. 

‘Assuming that the “Bath” Hall was built for public 
audiences, the Diwdn or small apsidial room in its 
north-western corner (Fig. 1) was probably built as 
à private audience chamber. The interpretation of 
its function has again been based on the iconography 
of its decoration—the figural mosaic pavement on 
the raised dais (Pl. IIb), and the stucco ornaments 
of the domne in front of it (Pl. Ic). Accordingly, it 
bas been pointed out that the lion preying upon a 
gazelle to the right of the fruit-bearing tree was 
probably meant to demonstrate the caliphal power, 
while the two eating gazelles to the left alluded to a 
peaceful caliphal reign—the Day al-Islam versus the 
Dar al-Harb, the Abode (or Realm) of Islam versus 
the Abode of War (From Byzantium, 45-6). 

The mosaics in the Diwan are based on ancient 
oriental concepts and symbolism. The winged horses 
and the pendentives of the cupola (PI. IIIc), on ths 
other hand, represent an Iranian, particularly Sasa- 
nian, motif. They are beasts which figure on seals, 
textiles and silver vessels as the royal mount of ascen- 
sion and symbolise the semi-divinity of the Sasanian 
king. Their representation on the cupola provides ad- 
ditional proof of the princely character of the chamber 
which, like ir other parts of the mansion, is expressed 
in the iconographic language of Sasanian Iran. 

4. Who built Khirbat al-Mafdjar?—So tar it has 
not been possible to connect the buildings at Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar with one single prototype. The combina- 
tion of a villa, a private bath and a multifunctional 
hall is Roman, The buildings retlect primarily Byzan- 
tine tradition, while the mosaics and most of the 
paintings in the palace are rooted foremost in the local 
Syro-Palestinian tradition. ‘The remaining decoration 
—particularly the stucco sculpture and ornament—is 
inspired in style and technique by Eastern, Iranian 
and probably Central Asian prototypes. The imagery 
in particular is applied in accordance with Sasanian 
concepts of priacely dwellings. It represents an ap- 
parently conscious adaptation of royal Sasanian art 
which was combined with architectural elements of 
Roman and Byzantine derivation in order to meet 
best the demands and aspirations of the Umayyad 
owner of the mansion, 

The identity of the owner and builder of Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar bas not yet been established conclusively, 
On the basis of certain graffiti with the name of 
| Hishám which were found in the débris of the palace, 

it has been assumed tbat Khirbat al-Mafdiar was 
built during the caliphate of Hisham, between the 
years 105-25/724-43. More recently, however, 
Hamilton tried to prove that although the mansion 
| yas built at the time of Hisham, it was owned and 

occupied by his nephew, al-Walid b. Yazid. Hamil- 
ton's arguments arerather intricate. Yet itis true that 
| in its architectural concept the palace, and particu- 

larly the Throne and Banqueting Hall, would have 
| suited the taste of a personality like al-Walid II, 

Bibliography: The basic publication is R. W. 
Hamilton, Khirbat al-Mafjar. General presenta 
tions are given by: D. C. Baramki, Guide fo the 
palace at Khirbat al-Maffar, Amman 1956; O. 
| Grabar, The Umayyad palace of Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
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in Archaeology, viiil4 (Winter 1955), 228-35; K. A. 

C, Creswell, Esrly Muslim architecture, A.D. 622- 

750%, Oxtord 1969, ifa, 561-76 [with complete bibli- 

ography). Studies of specific problems are by W. 

Hartner and R. Ettinghausen, TAe conquering lion, 

the life cycle of a symbol, in Oriens, xvii (1964), 

161-71; R. W. Hamilton, Who built Khirbat al- 

Mafjar?, in Levant, i (1969), 61-7; R. Ettinghausen, 

From Bytantium to Sasanian Iran and the Islamic 

world, Leiden 1972, 17-65; E. Baer, A group of 

north-Tranian craftsmen ..., in Israet Exploration 

Journal, xxiv (1974); R. W. Hamilton, KAirbat al- 

"Mafjar...im Lewmi, x (1978). (E. BAER) 

KHIRBAT AL-MINY A, in mediaeval times known 
as Minya or ‘Ayn Minyat Hisham, is the name for 
the ruins of an apparently unfinished Umayyad 
mansion about 230m. west of the northem end 
of Lake Tiberias. Tae ruins were excavated in 1932 
by A. E. Mader and between 1936-9 by A. M. Schnei- 
der and O. Puttrich-Reignard. During July-August 
1959 the western section of the palace was excavated 
by O. Grabar in collaboration with the Israel Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 

The building consists of an irregular rectangular 
enclosure (6640 m. x 73m. x 72.30 m.) facing the 
four cardinal points. Like other Umayyad castles it 
has round towers at the corners, a semi-circular 











Khirbat al-Minya, Ground plan. 


tower in the centre of three of the walls, and a gate- 
way salient about 3.70 m. north of the centre of the 
eastern wall. The rooms which surrounded the orig- 
inally porticoed court differ in size and arrangement. 
They comprise a mosque in the south-east corner, 
a three-aisled basilical hall flanked by a unit of five 
rooms in the south, and residential quarters in the 
north. 

As against the simple unpretentious decoration of 
the mosque, the domed gate-way chamber and the 
southern rooms must have been richly decorated. 
Marble panels covered the dadoes of the walls. 
Coloured and gilt glass mosaics decorated the summit 
of the dome, and stone mosaics combined with glass 
cubes and set in geometric carpet-like patterns on 
the floor of the five southern rooms indicate the 
official, representational character of this section. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 








Another well-preserved floor mosaic was discoverd 
in 1959 in the western part of the mansion. 

A fragmentary inscription with the name of al- 
Walid on a marble slab which had been used as a 
sill when the gateway was rebuilt centuries later 
supports an attribution of Minya to al-Walld I (86- 
96/705-15). However, the palace was apparently used 
‘throughout the Umayyad period. Moreover, the strat- 
ification established in the western part of the site, 
aad the ceramics found in the excavation in 1959, 
have shown that the site was settled in the later 
Mamlik period when it served as an important com- 
mercial post between Damascus and Cairo. It was 
abandoned at an uncertain date, but later temporarily 
resettled. 
ibliography : O. Puttrich-Reignard, Die Pa- 

lastanlage von Chirbet el-Minje, in Paldstina-Hef 

des Deutschen Vereins vom Heiligen Lande, Heft 

17-20 (1939); A. M. Schneider, Die Bauinschrift von 

Chirbet el-Minje, in Oriens Christianus, xxxvi (1941), 

115-17; A. M. Schneider, Hirbet el-Minje am Sez 

Genesareth, in. Annales Archdologiques de Syrie, ii 

(1952), 23-45; O. Grabar, J. Perrot, B. Ravani and 

Myriam Rosen, Sondages à Khirbet el-Minyeh, in 

Israel Exploration Journal, x/4 (1960), 226-43; K. 

A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim architectures, ia, 

Oxford 1969, 381-9. (Eva Bara) 

KHIRKA, “‘rough cloak, scapular, coarse 
gown'', The assumption of such a cloak as symbol 
of embarking on the mystical path is mentioned as 
early as the sed/8th century (by Ibn Harb and al- 
Muhäsibt; seo Massignon, Lexique). It is the equiva- 
lent of the handclasp (musafata) by means of 
which the spiritual director (murshid) transmits to 
the initiate (murid) the blessing inherited from the 
Prophet. It can also be replaced, or accompanied, by 
other rites with the same significance; the handi 
over of a rosary (sibka), of the text of a litany (wird 
[g..]) belonging to the mystical order (Jarika (g.0.]) 
which is receiving the novice, Its value as “the gar- 
ment of piety”, external and internal (according to 
KuPin, VII, 26), this latter implying humility and 
detachment from worldly standards, isfurther stressed 
when the kkirka becomes, as with the Darkáwa [g.v. 
a cloak made up of pieces sewn together (muraa* 

Staring from its original technical sense, the word 
Hhirka has been broadened to designate the initiation 
as such, becoming a synonym for "transmission" 
(fanakbul), "embarkation on the way” (ahħdh al- 
farig) and “covenant” (‘ahd, bay‘a). Thus the Safis 
came to speak of the bhira khidriyya “investiture 
by al- Khidr" [see At-KHADIA) to describe those cases, 
numerous in the history of Muslim mysticism, in 
which some contemplatives are said to have received 
spiritual direction directly from the powerful and 
mysterious person who, in the Kur'án (XVIII, 64- 
B1), shows a wisdom superior to the prophetic law. 

In fact, the two methods of spiritual transmission, 
so. attachment to the chain (silsila) of spiritual mas- 
ters and spontaneous illumination coming from the 
bestowal of a special grace, existed side-by-side at 
all stages of the history of Şüfism. Abu 'l-“Abbās al- 
Marst, the disciple of the imm al-Sbàdhill (d. 556/ 
1258), was to derive his arguments for demonstrating 
the superiority of the jarita founded by his master, 
from the fact that the latter did not rest on the trans- 
mission of the Akira, but on “a spiritual direction 
(hidáya) in which God was able to attach certain of 
his disciples directly to Muhammad His prophet” 
(cited by P. Nwiya, in Tom At? Allah et la naissance 
de la confrtrie Sagilite, Beirut 1972, 31). 

The word kirka, followed by a noun complement, 
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c. Diwān. Dome cap. Photograph E. Baer. 
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a. “Bath” hall, Apse V. Photograph by courtesy of the Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums. 














b. Diwin. Mosaic. Photograph by courtesy of the Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums. 
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a. Partridges. 





b, Woman. "Bath" porch, 





©, Winged horse. Diudn, Photographs E. Baer 
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KHIRKA — KHIRKA-YI SHERIF 





may serve to define various categories or degrees of | 
initiation to the mystical path. Thus Ahirpa£ a-iràda 
“the robe of free-will” means, according to al-Suhra- 
wardi, “he whom one asks personally, of bis own 
free-will, from the ghaykh, having full knowledge . . . 
‘of counting on passive obedience to whatever thing 
he will be condemned to by accepting”, whilst the 
khirbat al-tabarruh "'cloak of blessing", is that which 
is "given officially by the shaykh to those whom it 
seems to him useful to introduce to or guide along 
the mystical path, without their giving an exact ac 
counting of the significance of the act of investiture’ 
(Awárif, quoted by E. Blochet, in L'Esoférisme 
musulman, Louvain 1910, 153). Other authors speals, 
in more general tens, of the "cloak of Süfism", 
khirkat al-asawewuf, always insisting on the close con- 
nection created by this act of investiture between | 
the disciple and his spiritual master, who penetrates 
the most intimate thoughts and needs of the initiate 
and becomes “his real father" (Abmad Diyà' al-Din 
al-Nakshaband! al-Mudjaddidl al-Kutliai, Musimmat 
Diami® al-xsit wa-karamat al-awliya’, Cairo 1328, 
100). Finally, the act of investiture with the "cloak 
of nobility”, Bhirbat al-futumwa, originally conferred 
by the ‘Abbisid caliphs and then later by the Ay- 
yabid sultans of Syria and Egypt, was one of the 
features marking out the chivalric orders of the 1s- 
lamic world before they spread into Christendom, 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, cee the definition of Akirba given by 

“Abd al-Razzdk Kashint, [sfilédat, No. 492, and | 

G. Salmon, La Kherga des Dergaowa et la Kherge 

Soufya, in Archives Marocaines, xxi (1905), 127-43- 

(J.-L. Miewox) 

EHIREA-YI SHERIF, one of the mantles 
attributed to the Prophet Mubammad, called 
Bemga-vt Suerte or Kurega-yi Sa‘kper was 
preserved at the Topkapı Palace in Istanbul. It 
"vas brought to Istanbul by Mubammad Abü Numayy, 
son of the Sherif of Mecca, together with the key of 
Mecca and other Islamic relics, after the conquest of 
Egypt in 923/1517 by the Ottoman ruler Selim 1. 

This black mantle, 1.24 em. long with wide sleeves 
and a cream-coloured woolen lining, was kept in a 
‘throne made for Murad IV by the father of Ewliya 
Celebi, Derwish Zilll Mebmed, the head jeweller of 
the palace. The throne, which resembled a canopied 
tent, lost its function in Mabmüd II's time when 
lattice work doors were made. Today the Khirka-yi 
Sherif is protected by being wrapped in seven sili 
velvet cloths, embroidered with gold thread; these 
jn turn are protected by a gold box with a double 
lid, which is given further protection by being 
placed in a gold casket that was made in the era 
of ‘Abd al-Aziz. This is then placed on a silver 
table in the silver throne. 

The Khirka-yi Sherif had a special function in 
Ottoman customs and ceremonies. In one of the late 
Ottoman chronicles (AQ, Ta'rikh, i, 93 ct. Eirka-i 
Serif, in 14, by K. Kufrah) the author refers to the 
Khirha-yi Sherif and says that a room was built 
named the Kiss Oda [g1.] to protect the sacred 
relies when Selim I brought them to the palace. 
It is not really possible to accept this statement as 
fact, because there is no other source of the same 
century or subsequent ones that mentions it until 
the roth century. In fact, this room is most probably 
the Khas¢ Oda built by Mehemmed IJ. No information 
about the mantle is known before Abmed I’s time; 
his imdm, Mustaia Saff Efendi, refers in his Zübdet al- 
tewarikh (Topkapi Sarayi, R. 1304, f. 1284) to the 
mantle, and says that Abmed I had a shelf made 








above his throne in the Khisg Oda and had the 
mantle put on it, We also learn that Abmed I 
started the ceremony of dipping a part of the mantle 
into water, thus making the latter holy; this custom 
was later changed into dipping the fastenings and 
then in Mahmid II's reign, to placing scarfs on it, 
We also learn from the Ziibdet al-tewarihh that the 
Eháss Oda did not contain all the relics in Abmed I's 
time. This room, with its roth/xéth century tiles, 
was repaired by Mabmüd Il, when a new fireplace 
‘was built, the decorations of the dome and upper 
parts of the walls were redone, and the whole apart- 
ment assigned to the keeping of the relics, 

There were forty Kháss Odails—the men in charge 
of the Privy Chamber—who did the work of guarding 
the Khirta-yi Sherif. The duties of the Ass Odalis 
were to sweep the area, dust the Rur'áns and other 
‘books, burn incense on special nights, sprinkle rose 
water, clean and polish the gold and silver objects, 
etc. (1. H. Uzungarsth, Osmanh sarays teskilats, 
Ankara 1945, 325). The "silver" water carriers, 
thus named because they carried the water in silver 
containers, washed the floors of the building (idew, 
455). In the corner of the wall, where there was a 
gate that opened into the third courtyard, there was 
a pounding stone used to grind up incense; on the 
‘other side of the same wall was a well whore the 
sweepings were disposed of. Four of the Kháss 
 Odalls stayed on duty at night and read the Kura 
(ibid, 32). The guarding of the Kháss Oda was the 
duty of Aghas, whose spell of duty lasted for a 
period of 24 hours before being relieved. 

All the Ottoman Sultans believed firmly in the 
sanctity of the Khirka-yi Sherif and tried to remain 
near it; Abmed I took it with him wherever he 
went (ibid,, 256). FindIkifit Mebmed Agha, a Khdss 
Odali oí the reigus of Mustafa II and Ahmed II], 
Speaks at length about the Khirka-yi Sherif. Ac- 
cording to him, Mustafa II took the mantle with 
him in a private wagon to Cataldja where he went 
for Ramagin, had it kept in a special room and 
visited it ceremonially on the 15th of Ramagan. 
He also took it with him when he went to Edirne 
(Nusret-ndme, ed. 1. Parmakstzoglu, Istanbul 1966, 
ii, 43), and when the revolt that ended his reign took 
place, he tried to escape to Edime with the mantle 
(ibid., fi 183). Abmed III was also keen on keeping 
the mantle with him. When he went to the Tersine 
Büghtesi to spend the summer of 1127/2715, or to 
the Walide Sullàn's seaside palace to spend the 
winter, and when he held a circumcision festivity 
for one of his sons, the mantle always figured pro- 
minently in what had to be taken with him (idem, 
213, 338-9, 397]. 

Ewliya Celebi writes about Murád IV's sword- 
girding ceremony, after which he went to the 
Khirba-yi Sherif at the Khdss Oda, paid humble 
respect to the mantle and then prayed (Ewliya 
Čelebi, Seyahai-ndme, i, 227). We also learn from 
Findikilll Mehmed Agha that, when Mustafa Il 
learned that he was going to succeed to the throne, 
he went to the Takkt Odast (Kids5 Oda), prayed in 
front of the Khirġa-yi Sherif, and then put on 
suitable robes in order to take the oath of allegiance 
(Nugret-name, i, 4). Subsequently, he visited the 
Khirka-yi Sherif every Friday (ibid, i, 32). Ahmed 
III's eldest son, Süleymán, after he finished reciting 
the Kur'ân, held a ceremonial session in the Tersdne 
Baghtesi in front of the Khirka-yi Sherif, according 
to Findlilit (ibid., if, 388). It had an even greater 
importance in war-time. A good example of this is 
the Egri campaign of Mehemmed III, which was 
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going very badly, but was finally turned into victory 
when Sad al-Din addressed his people and Mebem- 
med ITT put on the mantle, The spirit of battle was 
kindled, and this turned the tide of the war (Orhan 
Şaik Okyay, Katip Celebiden segmeler, Istanbul 1968, 
$9). Mustafa II took the Xhirka-yi Sherif on all of 
his campaigns in order to reinforce the courage of 
the army (Nupret-nime, i, t43, 166, 167, x74, 183, 
186, 190, 199; li, aBo, 300). We know from this same 
source that Ahmed III took the Khirka-yi Sherif 
and the Sandjab-i Sherif—the flag of the Prophet 
which was only unfurled for a holy war—with his 
army in order to raise the morale of the men (Nusret- 
ndme, ii, 290). 

‘When the sultan took his oath of allegiance, the 
Khirka-yi Sherif was not forgotten. When a sultan 
died, the Där al-Sa‘dde Aghast carried the news to 
the crown prince and took him to the deceased. He 
‘was then joined by the Sildpdar Agha, who took him 
to the Kidss Oda (Djewdet Pasha, Ta?rikh, i, 236; 
Unungarpilt, op. cil., 186). The oath of allegiance of 
the Sadr4 A';am or Grand Vizier, the Sheyh al- 
Islam, the Dar al-Sa*ide Aghasl, and the bigh 
officials of the Enderün, was also taken there (Djew- 
del, iv, 237; Uzungarph, 187; Nugret-ndme, ii, 
187:9). 

During the third week of Ramadán, a visit to 
the Khirka-yi Sherif was also customary, Even after 
the sultans ceased to reside in the Topkapı Palace, 
the Kiirka-yi Sherif remained on the Palace premises, 
either in its own room or at the Sofa Késhhit, On 
such visits as these on the rsth of Ramadan, the 
sultan would open the silver throne, the seven 
wrappings and the gold casket with a golden key, 
take the mantle out, dip its fastening into a bowl 
of water and then put drops of this water into 
vessels filled again with water, which in turn would 
be given away as presents. This custom was abolished 
by Mabmad Il, who chose to touch tae mantle 
with some specially-prepared scarves with poems 
inscribed on them, and these were then distributed 
as gifts for his guests. At the end of the visit, during 
which the Kurin was recited continuously, the 
mantle was put away by the sultan himself. This 
custom had however been abolished by the end of 
the sultanate, 

One other mantle of the Prophet was brought in 
x027/1617-18 by Shikr Allah Efendi. It was believed 
that this mantle was sent to Uways al-Keraot by 
the Prophet. Presumably it was preserved by Shükr 
Allah Efendi and his son at his house in the Eski 
‘all Pasha quarter of Istanbul. Their mansion was 
rebuilt by Mabmüd Il, and a mosque was built 
‘opposite it in 1851 by «Abd al-Medjid. In this mosque, 
named that of the Kkirka-yi Sherif, the mantle vas 
displayed to the public every year by the Queen 
Mother on the rsth of Ramadan. Today, it is possible 
to visit it there between the rsth of Ramadán and 
the Laylat al-Kadr, 
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(NognAN ATAsOY) 

AVEHIRRIT ». Rigr» at-NAp]l, partisan 
of SAIL. AbI Talib who fought in his ranks at 
Sittin (g.0.], but who rebelled against him when the 
first results of the arbitration were known afterhaving 
‘accepted, it appears, the principle of arbitration. He 
was chief of the Band ‘Abd al-Bayt b. al-Harith b. 
Sama b. Lu'ayy (most usually called the D. Nadiiya, 
after the name of ‘Abd al-Dayt's mother), who had 
only recently been converted to Islam, where they 
had not kept their original Christianity. He informed 
‘Ali of his intention to disregard the results of the 
arbitration, which implied the caliph’s deposition; 
‘Ait advised him to reflect a while before taking 
action, but al-Khirrit, oblivious to the arguments 
raised, withdrew with his followers into the Sawid 
of Küfa; al-Mas*üd! even accuses him, together with 
300 of his fellow-tribesmen, of abjuring Islam. It is 
difficult to establish the chronology of events, but 
these events probably took place after the battle of 
al-Nahrawin [¢.v,], in which the rebel took no part, 
contrary to what certain coincidences might lead one 
to expect; it is certainly tempting to compare and to 
assimilate al-Kbirrit’s action to that of the Kharidiis 
when one takes into account, in particular, the tradi- 
tion according to which his group killed in the Sawad 
a Persian convert to Islam but spared the life of a 
Jew, circumstances which are analogous to those of 
the istirád [q.2.] of the Azácika [g.v-}. 

‘All sent after him Ziyad b. Khajata, who finally 
caught up with him at al-Mada^in, where, after vainly 
trying to reason with him, he gave battle, The rebels 
fled in the course of the following night and headed 
for al-Ahwaz, where their ranks were swollen by a 
certain number of malcontents from Küfa and of 
local people, who doubtless discerned here a way of 
avoiding taxation. At this point, in order to bring 
them to reason, *Ali sent Ma‘kil b, Kays al-Riyabl at 
the head of a more numerous force, and gave orders 
to ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abbis, the then governor of Basra, 
to send as reinforcements a substantial contingent 
under the leadership of Kbálid b. Ma'dàn al-Ta7 
‘The rebels were soon put to flight by the government 
troops, who pursued them to the Persian Gulf shores. 
In a decisive battle, al-Khirrit was killed fighting, 
and his companions made prisoner. These events 
probably took place ín the early months of 38/655. 

According to the accounts given, Ma*kil 5. Kays 
freed the captive Muslims and also the apostates, 
Who for a second time abjured the Christianity to 
which they had returned; only one refused, it is 
recorded, and had his head chopped off. The Band 
Nadjiya who remained Christian, numbering 500, 
were on the other hand led into captivity. Masigala 
b. Hubayra, ‘Ali's Sdmil in the ara of Ardashir 
Khurra, whose centre was at Siraf, now intervened, 
Affected by the entreaties of the captive mea, women 
and children, he purchased them for a sum of 300,000 
dirhams (al-Mas‘adi) or 200,000 oaly (al-Tabarl), of 
which he sent only part to Ali, He freed the prisoners 
without having asked them to contribute to the pur- 
chase money, and then, when pressed by the caliph 
to hand over all the money, he though it more ex- 
pedient to take refuge with Muwiya, who entrusted 
to hin important official posts. 
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KHITA [see gard sunray] 

KHITAN (4.), circumcision. The term is used 
indifferently for males and females, but female ex- 
cision is particularly called Mifád or Mafd [q.9.). In 
the dual, al-AAilándni are ''the two circumcised parts" 
(viz, that of the male and that of the female), and 
according to tradition “If the two circumcised parts 
‘have been in touch with one another, ghus? is neces- 
sary" (Bukhárl, Ghusl, b&b 28; Muslim, Hayd, trad. 
88; Abü Dàwüd, Tahira, bàbs 8r, 83). 

Some words connected with the root ki-f-n denote 
the father-in-law, the son-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
(khatan, khatana), or marrying (khutina), Some of 
these words must have belonged to the primitive 
Semitic language, as they occur also in the same or 
cognate forms in North-Semitic languages. 

Circumcision must have beea a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not in the Kuan, 
but in old poetry and hadith, and the ancient language 
also has special words for "uncircumcised", sc. alkan, 
ablaf, aghlaf and aghral (Hebrew ‘arel). 

In padith it is said that Ibrahim was circumcised 
in his Soth year (Bukhari, Anbiyd, bab 8; Muslim, 
Fagait, trad. 151). This tradition is based on the 
Biblical report. Ibn Sad has preserved a tradition 
according to which the patriarch was already cir- 
cumcised at the age of 1 (Tabak, ijt 24). This 
tradition is apparently a reflex of the practice of 
circumcision in the first centuries of Islam. We may 
confront it with the statements concerning Ibn ‘Ab- 
bis’ circumcision in Jadith. According to some tradi- 
tions (Abmad b. Hanbal, i, 273) he was 15 years old 
when Muhammad died. In other traditions it is said 
that he was already circumcised at that time (Bu- 
kha, Ist?'dhdn, bab 5x; Abmad b, Hanbal, i, 264, 
267; Tayalisl, Nos. 2639, 2640). 

Circumcision is mentioned in hadith in the story 
of the Emperor Herarlius' horoscope (Bukhart, Bad” 
al-itahy, bàb 6). Heraclius read in the stars the mes- 
sage of “the king of the circumcised”, Thereupon an 
envoy of the king of Ghassan arrived who reported 
the news of Mubammad's preaching of Islam. This 
envoy appeared to be circumcised himself and he 
informed the Emperor of the fact that circumcision 
was a custorn prevalent among the Arabs. 

It is further recognised in hadith that circumcision 
belongs to pre-Islamic institutions. In the traditions 
which enumerate the features of natural religion (al- 
fitra), circumcision is mentioned together with the 
clipping of nails, the use of the toothpick, the cutting 
of moustaches, the more profuse length of the beard 
ete, (Bukhari, Lidds, bab 63; Muslim, Tahard, trad. 
49, 50; Tirmidhi, Adad, bab 14, etc.). In a tradition 
preserved by Abmad b, Hanbal (v, 75) circumcision 
is called sunna for males and honourable for females, 

There are differences between the several madh- 
hab's concerning rules for circumcision. Instead of 
giving a survey of the different views it may be 
sufficient to translate the passage al-Nawawi in his 
commentary on Muslim, Tahdra, trad. 50 (ed. Cairo 
1283, i, 328) has devoted to the subject, also because 
it contains a description of the operation: 

“Circumcision is obligatory (wadjid) according to 
al-Shāfi and many of tħe doctors, sunna according 
to Malik and the majority of them. It is further, 
according to al-Sbfi, equally obligatory for males 

















and females. As regards males it is obligatory to cut 
off the whole skin which covers the glans, so that this. 
latter is wholly denudated. As regards females, it is 
obligatory to cut off a small part of the skin in the 
highest part of the genitals, The sound (sah) view 
within the limits of our school, which is shared by 
the large majority of our friends, is that circumcision 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful age, and 
one of the special views is that the wali is obliged to 
have the child circumcised before it reaches the adult 
age. Another special view is, that it is prohibited to 
circumcise a child before its tenth year. The sound 
view according to us, is that circumcision on the 
seventh day after birth is mustahabd (recommendable), 
Further, there are two views regarding the question 
whether in the ‘seventh day’ the birthday is included 
or not”. 

The treatment of circumcision has not a prominent. 
place in the books of law (see e.g. al-Kayrawanl, 
Ristla, 161, 305). More important, however, is the 
value attached to it in popular estimation. “To the 
uneducated mass of Muslims” says Snouck Hurgronje 
“as well as to the great mass of non-Muslims, both 
‘of whom pay the greatest attention to formalities, 
abstention from pork, together with circumcision, 
have even become to a certain extent the criteria of. 
Islam. The exaggerated estimation of the two pre- 
cepts finds no support in the lav, for here they are 
‘on the same level with numerous other precepts, to 
which the mass attaches less importance" (De Islam, 
Baarn 1912, 30; Verspr. Geschriften, i, 402; cf. iv], 
372). In Java circumcision is generally considered as 
the ceremony of reception into Islam and therefore 
sometimes called sjelamakéselam ("rendering Mus- 
lira"). Apart from this term many other words de- 
noting circumcision are used on Java (of. ei, iv|z, 
205-6). In Atcheh circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony of reception into Islam 
(Snouck Hurgronie, The Acheknese, i, 398). 

The importance attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to which Mubam- 
mad was born circumcised (Ibn Sa‘d, Tababde, ijt, 
64). In North Africa a child born with a short foreskin 
is considered as a blessing (Doutté, MerrdAech, Paris. 
1905, 353). 

At Mecca, where the rite is called fahdr, children 
are circumcised at an age of 3-7 years, girls without 
festivities, boys with great pomp. On the day pre- 
ceding that on which the rite will be performed, the 
boy, wha is clad in heavy, costly garments, is paraded 
through the streets on horseback, several footmen 
walking on both sides in order to prevent him from 
falling and to refresh him by means of a perfumed 
handkerchief. He is preceded by men with drums 
and diffs who accompany the dktkrs sung by others. 
Nearest to the boy goes an elderly black handmaid 
‘of his father's, bearing on her head a brazier burning 
with charcoal, resin and salt. The second part of 
the procession is formed by the boy's poorer com- 
tades, equally on horseback. The procession passes 
through the main streets during the time of ‘aşr and 
comes back to its starting-point a little before sunset. 
The female members of the family pass the evening 
with their friends; the party is enlivened by female 
singers, 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barber performs the 
operation. The foreskin is pressed together by means 
of a thong, the boy lying on his back, while his mother 
tries to divert his attention by sweets. A plaster is 
applied to the wound which usually is healed in a 
week. The operation is followed by a breakfast for 
the nearest relatives. It is to be observed that 
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Hadramis who still cling to their native customs, 
circtimcise their children on the 4oth day after birth 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 141 ff.). 

In Egypt, boys are circumcised at the age of 
about five or six years, Before the operation the boy 
is paraded through the streets. Often the train is 
combined with a bridal procession in order to lessen 
expenses; in this case the boy and his attendants 
lead the procession. He is dressed as a girl, in a 
gorgeous manner. The kerchief is used to cover a 
part of his face in order to avert the evil eye, As in 
Mecca he is preceded by musicians. The foremost 
person of the procession is usually the servant of the 
barber (who performs the operation), who bears his 
haml, a case of wood of a semi-cylindrical form, with 
four short legs; its front is covered with pieces of 
looking-glass and brass, and its back with a curtain, 
It is to be noted that the Copts also circumcise their 
boys (Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, ch. on Infancy and Education), 

D'Ohsson in his Tableaw de l'empire olhoman, Paris 
1787, Í 23r ff, describes circumcision as practised in 
Turkey under the heading Circoncision, sunneth"", a. 
designation which is also reflected in the word sun- 
netdii for the barber who performs the operation. Jt 
takes or took place in che presence of the imám of a 
mosque who accompanies the ceremony with prayers 
for the preservation of the child, who is usually 7 
years old when he is circumcised. Plate 20 of d’Ohs- 
son's work shows children dressed for the ceremony, 
and plate zt adomed victims which are slaughtered 
at this occasion. Parties for relatives, friends and 
poor people as well as the procession are also men- 
tioned. 

‘The circumcision of the imperial princes used to 
give occasion to the displaying of great pomp. Long 
before the appointed day intimation was sent to the 
high dignitaries of the empire, sometimes even to 
the other courts of Europe. D'Ohsson gives a trans- 
lation of MOràd's T1 letter of invitation to the digni- 
taries on the occasion of the circumcision of the crown- 


prince. 

In North Africa children are circumcised at 
ages varying between the 7th day after birth and 
13 years, by the barber who makes use of a knife or 
a pair of scissors. According to Dan, as cited by 
Doutté, Merrdkech, 351, at Algiers a stone knife was 
used for the operation. It reminds us of Joshua v. 
afi. where it is said that the Israelites at their enter- 
ing the Holy Land were circumcised by means of 
stone swords or knives; some populations uf the 
Dutch Indies also use a stone knife for the operation 
(Wilken, 212). [n North Africa as well as in Egypt 
often several boys ate circumcised together, the 
father of the richest bearing the expenses of the 
ceremony, A. Janssen (Coutumes des Arabes au pays 
de Moab, 363-4) bas observed that the Bedouins or- 
ganise collective circumcisions every two years, as an 
economy measure; hence the children's ages vary 
considerably (see also al‘Uzayzi, Kamis al-‘adat, 
Amman 1973-4, ii, 232, s.v, fi-r). It should be noted 
here that in most Arabic dialects, the term for cir- 
cumcision and its accompanying rites is taken from 
the root [-h-r, implying the idea of purity; this prac- 
tice is therefore popularly felt as a purificatory rite. 

On Java, circumcision of boys is often combined 
with the hatm- or kalaman-ceremony. On the dif- 
ferent designations of circumcision used in this part 
of the Archipelago, cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv|1, 206, The age at which boys are cir- 
cumcised varles in the different parts of Java; among 
the conservative populations itis higher (14-15 years) 








than in circles which are in closer touch with Muslim 
law (1o years or younger). Before the preparations 
begin, the boy is taken to the tomb of his father or 
ancestors, where flowers and incense are offered and 
prayer is performed. Then a portico (farup) is made 
before the house or pendopo, and a small room (kobon- 
gan) is prepared where the operation is to take place. 
In or before this room several objects and dishes are. 
placed which have a symbolical or ritual meaning. 
These preparations are concluded by a religious meal 
at which several dishes are offered to several cate- 
gories of awe-inspiring beings, Festivities such as 
wayang, tayuban, djagongan precede or follow the 
ceremony. The djagongan always takes place in the 


| preceding night and follows upon &ataman, the recita- 


tion of some chapters of the Kur'án by the boy, On. 
the day preceding circumcision, a procession is held 
in which the boys are either conducted ty their rel- 
atives, or are placed in a kind of cars which have 
the forms of nagas or other animals. They wear the 
bridezoom’s dress, and are hung with gold and dia- 
mond ornaments, the visible parts of the body being 
besmeared with bor. It occurs also that the boy 
wears the hádidil's dress. Just as in North Africa, 
poor parents have their sons circumcised together 
with those of well-to-do people, who bear the ex- 
penses. 

The boy has to keep quiet for some days before 
and after the operation and to abstain from hot 
dishes as well as to beware of any action which is 
considered to be unlucky in this time. Before the 
operation he is bathed with the recitation of a great 
many prayers and formulas, Then be is placed on the 
lap of an elderly person, usually a santri who has 
many children, a circumstance which is expected to 
exercise a wholesome influence on the boy's marriage. 
Fot further details see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv]1, 205 tf. 

In Atcheh, boys are usually circumcised by the 
mudém (probably = mwadhdhin) at the age of 9 or 
10 years, immediately after finishing their Kur’an 
study. The operation (for details see Snouck Hur- 
gronje, The Acheinese, i, 399-400) consists in a com- 
plete circumcision; in some parts of Java it is rather 
an incision. The boy here also has to diet himself. In 
Atcheh the ceremony is not usually accompanied by 
festivities. But in many cases the latter take place in 
consequence of vows connected with circumcision. 
The father of the boy vows, e.g., to arrange a Rapa’i- 
performance or to visit a sacred tomb. In this case 
the boy, dressed as a bridegroom, is conducted to the 
tomb, sometimes on horseback, where his head is 
washed and a religious meal given. 

Circumcision is a rite practised by many peoples, 
primitive peoples of the present time as well as those 
mentioned in ancient literatures, the Egyptians, the 
Arabs, the Israelites, the Edomites, Moabites and 
Ammonites (see Jeremiah, ix, 25). 

In the Indonesian Archipelago it was already prac- 
tised before the rise of Islam in that part of the 
world (cf. G. A. Wilken, De besnijdenis bij de volken 
van den indischen Archipel, in BTLV, Ser. iv, vol. 
x, 166, 180-1 = Verspreide Geschrifien van G. A. Wil- 
hen, iv, 206, 220). The facts mentioned above may be 
arranged in certain groups, 

a. Among many peoples females as well as 
males are circumcised. We must consequently 
start from the view that the rite was not originally 
applied to one of these classes to the exclusion of the 
other. 

b. The rite is sometimes repeated (Wilken, 
op. cit., 207). In the Muslim world we have the in- 
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stance of Malayans who in their country were not 
circumcised in the way prescribed by religious law. 
and who submit to the operation a second time when 
arriving at Diidda for the pilgrimage (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekha, ii, 312). 

c. ‚Children are circumcised at ages varying 

between the 7th day after birth and the 15th. 
year. It is consequently a rite which may take place 
in any period of childhood and which is often indeed 
‘combined with other rites peculiar to childhood such 
as the first cutting of the hair ('a$īka, cf. Doutté, 
Merrdhech, 351), the filing of teeth, the conclusion of 
the study of the Kuin. As we have seen above, 
there are linguistic features pointing to a relation 
between circumcision and marriage. These features, 
valuable as matter-of-fact evidence, are supplemented 
by reports of travellors. In Central Arabia, it is said 
Bataniini, Ripla, 213), there are tribes among 
'h the operation is applied to adult young men, 
in a painful and dangerous way; the bride of the 
patient stands opposite him during the operation; 
if he utters a ery of pain the projected marriage is 
abandoned (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 141). In. 
spite of doubts about the authenticity of such m- 
formation, the relation between circumcision and 
marriage appears also from the Javanese custom of 
placing the boy who is operated, on the lap of a 
Santri who has many children (see above and Wilken, 
ob. cit, 225). 

d. Another group of characteristics is evidence of 

a relation between circumcision and the 
transition into a tribal or religious com- 
munity, e.g.: the boy's being conducted to the tomb 
of his father or of one of his ancestors (see above); 
the circumcision of several boys at one time (cf, also 
‘Wilken, op. cit., 220); the value attached to circum- 
cision as the ceremony of reception into the Muslim 
community; cf. the Old Testament designation of 
circumcision as the “token of the covenant" (Genesis. 
xvii; see also Wilken, op. cit., 227). 
‘Many accessory rites express the intention to 
avert danger: the boy's being dressed as a girl, the 
use of the handkerchief, the burning of charcoal and 
salt; the drums and dujfs; the recitation of dhikrs 
and prayers; possibly the displaying of charity and 
the slaughtering of victims may also be viewed in this 
light. 

‘Ethnologists put forward various interpretations 
for the phenomenon of circumcision: as a surgical 
operation meant to prevent phimosy and to help 
fecundity; as a religious rite connected with fertility 
or reception into the community; and as a rite of 
passage. The viewpoint expressed by Van Gennep in 
his Rites de passage, Paris 1909, seems to account 
for many of the features of circumcision mentioned 
above. It accounts for the fact that children are 
submitted to the operation at ages varying between 
the seventh day after birth and the beginning of the 
manly age or the time of marriage; that females as 
well as males are circumcised; that the rite is some- 
times repeated; that it shows a deeply-rooted con- 
nection with marriage; that it is considered as the 
act of reception into a religious community; that it 
is sometimes preceded by a bath; that processions 
take place, which show a striking similarity with 
bridal processions; and so on. 
iography: As well as references given in 
the article, see in particular BLA (1947), 273-86, 
(1953), 64-7; H. Massé, Notes d'ethnographie per- 
sane, in Revue d'ethn. et des traditions populaires, 
Viii (1927), 24-39; idem, Croyances et coutumes per. 
sanes, Paris 1938, i, 51-3. There is a general bi 

















ography on the topic in C. M. Kiefer, 4 propos de 
la circoncision à Caboul et dans le Logar, in Fest- 
schrifi für Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, t91 H- 
(A. J. Wexsrser) 
BHITAT (a.), pl. of khilfa, the various quarters 
of the newly-founded early Islamic towns 
which the Arab-Islamic chiefs laid out (root 44.41) 
for the population groups which they attracted thither 
or for their respective leaders. Historical-administra- 
tive concerns led fairly quickly to the appearance of 
a literary genre which consisted of a description of 
the historical topography of these AAijaf. This hap- 
pened in regards to Baghdad, and one finds chapters 
of this nature in the "geographical" works of Ibm 
al-Fakih al-Hamadhant, and also in the introduction 
to the biographical history of the city by al-Khayib 
al-Baghdidi. However, the genre developed most of 
all in Egypt, aided by its strong particularist feeling. 
It is already discernible for al-Fustat in two chapters 
of the Futih Migr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, and is ex- 
panded in the History of the Kádis of Egypt and in a 
separate opusculum, now lost, of al-KindT and also, a 
generation later, in another lost opusculum by Ibn 
Zalak. The foundation of Cairo caused an expansion 
of these studies, as is apparently already discernible 
with Ibn Zülàk's work and with a treatise from the 
mid-Fatimid period, now lost, by al-Kuda. An ap- 
parently much more important work was written two 
centuries later by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, the biographer 
of Baybars, Kalàwün, and al-Ashraf. All this litera- 
ture culminated in the monumental work, the only 
one of its kind preserved for us (apart from the cita- 
tions from the earlier works included within it), of 
al-Makrizi, a?- Mated*iz wa 'I-itibàr ft whital Misr ua 
I-Kühira, In fact, the contents are arranged not ac- 
cording to quarters but by categories of buildings, 
at the same time comprising a description and history 
of everything connected with them. The title of Mal- 
rizs book was utilised later, because of its fame, in 
the survey conducted in the same spirit but adapted 
to modern Egypt, by ‘All Pasha Mubarak, and in a 
more flexible form, in the geographical-historieal des- 
cription of the whole of Syria by Kurd CAI. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, index; Sezgin, 
index; A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du 
monde musulman, esp. 2$4 and n. 4. 
(Ct. Canen) 











EHITÀY (see AL-9Iu]. 
EHITBA (4), demand in marriage", whence 
the mutual promise of marriage 
which in certain legal systems can form the first stage 
of marriage proper (cf. the sponsalia of ancient Roman 
law). But is this promise considered as entailing an 
obligation in Islamic law? In other words, does be- 
trothal give rise to legal consequences ? 

‘According to Muslim authorities, the Akiba does 
not involve a contract. It is true that it involves an 
offer and an acceptance, but before the acceptance 
is made, it is merely a demand in marriage and does 
not form a legal act. 

‘The Malikis, apparently uniquely, give more im- 
portance to the betrothal than the Hanalls or even 
the Hanbalis, but the principle remains that the act 
of betrothal does not involve a legal obligation. 
However, betrothal can only take place when there 
are no nullifying factors present which would pre- 
vent a valid marriage; every impediment to marriage 
is an impediment to betrothal. The parties to a Ehitha 
are on the one hand, the man making the demand 
in marriage, and on the other, the woman, who may 
be represented by her wall [see wiki). Yet if be- 
trothal does not in principle involve any legal obli- 
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gation and is not a legal act, certain eílects uever- | 


theless follows from it: 


i 


1. The right of seeing the woman, Certaia , 


authorities state that the fiancé has this right, even. 
if looking at her is accompanied by sexval desire. 
Ibn Rushd specifies that this right should be limited 
to seeing the face and hands only (Bidiya, ii, 3); 
others extend the right, but they never go so far as 
to admit the possibility of the couple being left alone 
(haha), which is the right to be alone with each 
other away from all indiscreet looks. 

2. The right of priority. Betrothal gives the 
fiancé a right of priority, in that once a woman is 
betrothed to a man, that woman cannot be sought 
in marriage by another man; but this right is only 
sanctioned by the Malikis, 

Dissolving of a betrothal. Either of the two 
parties can end the state of betrothal unilaterally. 
The only problem is that of disposal of presents which 
have been exchanged, and which are subject to the 
rules of donation, However, in various Islamic coun- 
tries, part of the dowry is pald over at the time of 
betrothal, and this must in all cases be given back. 
Finally, there remains one problem: can one award 
damages to the victim of an unjustifiable breaking- 
off of betrothal? Although certain modern Islamic 
authorities are endeavouring to introduce an obliga- 
tion to pay an indemnity for damages in the case of 
an ill-founded breaking-off, the action for damages 
isnot an absolute right, Even so, many Islamic coun- 
tries have been compelled to adopt the solutions of 
western lav, since op the plane of practical law, be- 
trothal is of no legal concern except in case of its being 
dissolved. 

Bibliography: Ch. Chehata, Éíudes de droit 
musulman, Paris 1971, 75; Ibn Rushd, Biddya, 
Cairo 1952, li, 2; lbn Kudàma, Mughi, vi, 536; 
and see nixÀ (A. M, DeLcansRe) 
KHITTA (“piece of land marked out for building 

upon"), a term used of the lands allotted to 
tribal groups and individuals in the garrison 
cities founded by the Arabs at the time of the con- 
quests. The lay-out of these cities everywhere followed 
the kinship organisation of the conquerors, who were 
distributed in tribal quarters around a centre housing 
the Friday mosque and the dar al-imdra, The smallest, 
unit of the khifaj was the dar, in the case of prominent 
individuals often a sizable estate (usually known as 
Aofi‘a), othecwise a modest plot of land occupied by 
‘one or several families, Next came the quarter based 
on the smallest political unit of the tribe (what is 
often known as the "askira in Arabic sources, "clan" 
or “subtribe” in modern literature); these quarters 
usually had their own mosque, and how small the 
unit in question tended to be is indicated by the fact 
that the tribe Kinda, which was strongly represented 
in Fust&t, Damascus and Hims in addition to Kafa, 
had at least twelve such mosques in the latter city. 
Finally, there was a larger quarter reflecting the 
tribe proper, often endowed with its own djabbina, 
a piece of unbuilt land serving, inter alia, as a meeting 
place and a cemetery. In Syria, where the Arabs settled 








in existing cities, the tribal quarters were less self- | 


contained and possessed neither mosques nor djab- 
danas of their own. 


‘The Kaisa} sorved as military and administrative | 


units from the start, but their small size was im- 
Practical and amalgamation of the tribal groups be- 
gan already with the foundation of Küfa, which was 
divided into sevenths, to be continued under Mu‘awi- 
ya when Basra was divided into fifths, and other 
Settlements into quarters. Every such now division 








was placed under an officially appointed leader, the 
145 al-rubS of va? al-Mkuws, who was selected from 
among the chiefs of the larger tribal groups repre- 
sented in the division, and who was responsible for 
the command of the division in war and the mainte- 
nance of Iaw and order within it in peacetime. The 
lesser groups continued to serve as military aud ad- 
ministrative subdivisions under their own leaders. 
The entire range of tribal chiefs (the ashraf of the 
Umayyad period) served as the link between govern- 
ment and subjects in the Sufydinid system of indirect 
rule, ashraf and governor coming together in the 
latter's madjlis where information, orders and re- 
quests were exchanged, accompanied by a traditional 
display of generosity, The ras al-rub« | ras al-Rhums 
in turn passed on information, orders and gifts in his 
‘own madjlis, and the process was repeated in the 
madjális of the lesser chiefs until we reach the smallest 
political unit reflected in the Eiifaf. 

The erosion of the tribal ties in the Marwanid 
period rendered the system obsolete; the aghrdf dis- 
appeared from the political scene, while the khsjal 
survived only as place-names, The larger quarters 
and fifths, on the other hand, persisted until the end 
of the Umayyad period, physically as military divi- 
sions, now housing regiments rather than tribal 
groups, and morally as categories for the definition of 
factional loyalties. When the ‘Abbasids came to 
power these too disappeared, and the allotments in 
Baghdad (known as Aafd'i' rather than Klifaf) were 
made on the basis of geographical provenance, not 
tribal affiliation. 

Bibliography: Tabar, i, 2488-95, and passim; 
Balddhurl, Futile, 275 ff., 366 ft.; Yatiübl, Bulddn, 
309, 311; Ibn al-Kalbt, Diamharat al-nasab, ed. W. 
Cashel, Leiden 1966, ii, Register, passim; Tbn “Abd 
al-Hakam, Futie Misr, ed. Torrey, 9rtf.; Ibn 
fAsüki, Ta^rkh madinat Dimaghk, ed. S. al- 
Munadidiid, Damascus 1371/1951 {f., i, 262, ii, 95 
(tz. N. Eliséelf, La description de Damas, Damascus 
1959, 175) and passim; the battle orders in Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Takk, ed. S, Zakir, Damascus 
1967, 222, and Nasr b. Muzáhim, Wak'at Síffin, 
ed. 'A. M. Harün, Caro 1365, 252-4, both reflect 
the Syrian arbå“; L. Massignon, Explication du plan. 
de Kufa, in Mélanges Maspero, Cairo 1934-49; idem, 
Explication du plan de Basra, in. Westastliche Ab- 
handlungen R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954; S. al- 
Diwahdit, Khüaf Massil, in Sumer, vii (1951); S. 
“A. al^AII, Katiat al-Basra, in Sumer, viii (1952); 
idem, al-Tangimat al-idjtimaiyya wa'l-ibtisadiyya 
A T-Basra, Baghdad 1953; idem, The foundation of 
Baghdad, in A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stern ed., 
The Islamic city, Oxford 1970. (P. Crone) 
KHĪWA, on the western bank of the Amu Darya, 

site of the last capital of the khanate of Khvarazm, 
subsequently called the khánate of Kiwa. Its origins 
are bound up in the history of Kh*arazm (9.0). 

Ehlwa was the third capital, after Gurgándj (385- 
515/095-1221) and Kath (¢.wv.]; the latter was the 
capital daring the $th/1 4th century, in which period, 
with Khiwa, it was governed by the Caghatay, and 
Gurgingj (subsequently called Urgené) by the Golden 
Horde. After the restoration of unity (under the rule 
of the Shaybanids) in the gth/1sth century, the capi- 
tal was again established at Urgené, but neither this 
dynasty, nor the Djuéi branch of the Ozbeg dynasty 
that succeeded it, was in a position to restore stability 
in the region; brigandage increased, and the closure 
of the commercial routes which crossed the land 
hastened, at the same time, its economic decline and 
its relative isolation, 
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During the second half of the reign of ‘Arab 
Mubammad (1013-2/1605-23), which perhaps coin- 
cided with the drying up of the left branch of the 
Amb Daryi, the capital was transferred to Khiwa, 
and it was then that the khánate of Kh "árazm began 
to be called the khinate of Khlwa. Little is known of 
the early history of this town; archaeological remains 


| Kou, 
| 
| 


enable us to date its foundation between the 6th and | 


Bth centuries of the Christian era; it is mentioned by 
the Arab geographer al-Iştakhrī in the qth/zoth cen- 
tury. The inhabitants of Khiwa were distinguished 
from the other Kh"ärazmians by the fact that they 
were Shafitls rather than Hanafis, 

The khanate was composed of various feudal dis- 
tricts (begliks) somewhat loosely linked together, and 
their chiefs (kdkim) recognised the sovereignty of the. 
kidn of Khtwa, The degree of unity of the khānate 
depended on the personal power of the khdn; it is 
relevant, in this regard, io make special mention of 
‘Abd skGhizt Bahadax Khan (1054-73/1643-63) 
whose History of Khiwa has survived and is available 
to us, After the conquest of Mashhad by Aniisha, at 
the end of the xxth/x7th century, the sovereigns of 
Khiwa took the title of äh. 

The dynasty of the Üzbegs was followed by that of. 
the Cingizids, which occupied the throne of Khiwa 
until 1804, but real power was concentrated in the 
hands of the Znak (tribal chief) cf the tribe of the 
Kungrāt [g.v.]. The 18th century saw an acceleration 
in the process of disintegration, when to the effects 
of internal strife there were added the fruitless at- 
tempts at conquest made by Peter the Great in 1717, 
and by Nádir Shàh in 1153/1740, while invasions by 
 nomads and attacks from the Türcoman Yomuts were 
particularly violent between 1153 and 1134/1740-70; 
however, in 1184/1770, the Ina Muhammad Amin 
defeated the Turcomans, restored relative prosperity 
to the region and undertook the construction of a 
new city on the foundations of the old. In the course 
of this reconstruction, which lasted seventy years, a 
number of remarkable architectural monuments were 
erected, including the palace of Tashkaul (1832), the 
‘mausoleum of Pakhmavan Shakhtuda (1835) and the 
madrasa of Allah Kull Khin (1835), which are still 
standing today 

Under the Iwab Iltüzer, who became the first 
Bungrit gh in 1804, the khinate attained its 
greatest territorial extent of the modern period, 
stretching from the mouth of the Slr Dary3 on the 
Aral Sea as far a5 Kal‘a-i Mawr on the Kushk; this 
sovereign frustrated an attempt by Bukhara at an- 
nexing the oasis of Merv, and he improved his re- 
lations with the Turcomans who became the first 
line of defence of the khānate. His successor, Mubam- 
mad Rabim Khin, who was the most powerful Akin 
of the z9th century, made a number of successful 
forays into the territory of the Kazaks, subdued the 
‘Bard Kalpaks and ravaged Khurdsin, 

Although it had repelled an attack by the Russians 
in 1839-40, Khiwa was forced to accept their economic 
and diplomatic demands, which had the result of 
reinforcing the Russian presence which was already 
showing itself in Central Asia, The conflict which 
broke out with Bukhara and the Turcomans further 
enfeebled the already divided State, and in 1873 the 
Russians were able to take possession of the entire 
territory without striking a single blow. The peace 
treaty gave them the right bank of the Amo Darya 
and made the Akay of Khtwa a vassal of the Tsar. 

The Turcomans continued their struggle against 
the Khinate and in 1918, the Khán Isfandiyar (19r0- 
18) was assassinated at the instigation of Djunayd 
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‘Kbin, the Turcoman chieftain, who reduced the new 
Sovereign, Sa'id “Abd Allāh (1918-20) to the status 
‘of a puppet. After an initial failure in 1918, the 
Soviets waited until 1920 before putting an end to 
the kbánate of Khi and on the 26 April 1920, the 
People's Republic of Kh*arazm was proclaimed, with 
a government of young Khlwans. On 5 September 
1921, this was replaced by the Soviet Socialist Re- 
public of Khvárazm, controlled by the Bolsheviks, 
and i» November 1924, it became the oblas? of 
Kh*árazm in the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbe- 
kistan, with Khiwa as provincial capital (rayon); 
between 1918 and 1924, there was a considerable 
movement of resistance to the Soviets, led by Dju- 
nayd and supported by the deposed Alan. 

The Soviets did nothing to assist the development 
of the town. Although itis a centre for ootton-growing 
and has brickworks, dairies and a carpet-weaving 
industry, modera Khiwa no longer plays a vital role 
in the economic or political life of the Uzbek S.S.R. 

Bibliography: see that for ksvARAZM, 
(W. Baernoto - (M. L. Bara) 

KHIYABANI, SHAYEH MUHAMMAD (1579- 
1920), Persian religious scholar and political 
leader. Born in Khamna, Adharbaydian, the son 
of a merchant, Khiyabant received his early educa- 
tion there and then moved to Daghistan in the Cau- 
casus, where his father lived. After returning to 
Tabriz, he studied fikh, usit, and Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, and soon became a muditahid leading public 
Prayers in two central mosques. Responding to the 
Tranian_constitutionalists, Khiyabant joined the 
Social Demoeratie Party and also became a leading 
member of the Adharbiydján Provincíal Council 
which played a decisive role in the deposition of the 
anti-constitutionalist Shah Muhammad ‘Ali (r907- 





| 9). Khiyabant was then elected to the second Par- 


liament, where he rejected the xorr Russian ultima- 
tum and condemned the Persian government which, 
on the British recommendation, was willing to com- 
promise. The Parliament rejected the ultimatum but 
the Regent, Nasir al-Mulk, dissolved Parliament and. 
accepted the ultimatum, leading Khiyibin] to de- 
nounce this action in a long speech before the people 
of Tehran. He then fled to Russia, and later on re- 
tumed to Tabriz secretly. After the two Anglo- 
Russian treaties (1907 and 1915) there remained Little 
room for the existence of Khiyabank and his party. 
Suddenly, however, the 19:7 Russian Revolution 
broke out and the Soviets withdrew the claims the 
‘Tsars had made against Iran. At this point, Khiya- 
bini and his friends re-established the Democratic 
Party and founded Tadjaddud, a newspaper which 
published Khiyábáni's speeches and articles. Among. 
KhiyibiI's targets of attack were the British South 
Persia Rifles and the existing Persian régime as being 
submissive to foreigners. Before the end of the War, 
Ottoman troops invaded Tabriz, arrested KhiySbinl, 
and imprisoned him in Riga@Iyya, but after the War 
he returned to Tabriz, In rro the British signed an 
agreement with the Wuthük al-Dawla which gave 
them contiol of the Iranian army, finances, and 
customs, Under the influence of Khiyäbānīand others, 
the treaty was not passed in Parliament. The Wuthük 
al-Dawla then suppressed Khiyábünl's party and re- 
signed. Khiyabani rose against the government (now 
in the hands of Mushir al-Dawla) and in April 1920 
he declared his province Azádistán ("home of free- 
dom"). Mushir al-Dawla appointed Mukhbir al-Sal- 
tana (Mahdi Kull Hidayat) governor of Adharbay- 
jan, and the latter put an end both to the six-month 
old movement and to Khiyabant's life. 
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Khiyabant has been described as a rebel, and his 
movement as a separatist one. Khiyabant's attach- 
ment to the Soviets has also been a matter of contro- 
versy., However, he has been widely recognised as a 
national hero, whose murder was lamented by poets 
such as Bahar, ‘Arif, Safwat, and Agah, 
ography: Husayn Faredd ‘Abbis-zida, 
Nuthhd-yi Shaykh Muhammad Khiydbani,i, Tehran 
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Miri Abu ‘l-Kisim ‘Arif Kazwinl, Kulliyyáf 
divin, Tehran 1963; MahdIkult Hidiyat, Klatirát 
va Maajarüt, Tehran 1965; idem, Guzarishnama-yi 
Iran, Tebran r938; Ahmad Kasrawi, Tāriki-i 
hididahsāla-yi Adloriisdi }, Tehran 1961; idem, 
Tarikh-i Masirüayi Iris, Tehran 1965; idem, 
Zindigüni-yi man, Tehran 1944; Ibráhim Fakhrá't, 
Minä Kulak Kkán Sardar-i Diangal, Tehran 1965; 
‘an Adhart, Kiyém-i Kulunit Muhammed Tati 
 Khán Pisyün, Tehran 1965; idem, Kiydm-i ShayRh 
Muhammad Khiyübimi dar Tabriz, Tebran 19503 
R. W. Cottam, Nationalism in Iran, Pittsburgh 
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(Aspvt-Hapr Han) 

EHIYALA [see xiv]. 

EHIYAR (A), a legal term meaning the option 
or right of withdrawal, ie. the right for the 
parties involved to terminate the legal act unilateral- 
ly. This option is always included in the legal act, 
and in this case, the act does not irrevocably bind 
its authors. The word Miyar implies a choice on the 
part of the holder of the right of option, who may 
either confirm the act or render it void; the legal act 
containing an option is not void in origin, but its 
validity is nevertheless precarious and subject to 
confirmation. The act giving rise to an option corres- 
ponds in western law to an act liable to a suspensory 
or resolutory condition, according to the nature of 
the option. 

Options (khiyard!) may be either conventionary or 
legal in nature. 

1, Conventionary options. Included amongst 
these, there is first of all the conditional option, 
Ahiyar al-shart, which is extremely important. This 
is the clause by means of which, in certain legal acts 
(in particular, contracts), one of the parties, or both 
of them, reserves the right to annul or to confirm, 
within a specified time, the legal act which they have 
just drawn up. This clause is undeniably equivalent 
to a purely potestative suspensory condition. The 


















decision of the one confirming or rejecting the act 
does noi have to be justified, The lawyers of the 
four schools adopted this institution without diffi- 
culty, The other conventionary option is the one 
ealled by the jurists that of designation (Miydr al« 
latrin). [t can only be inserted into alternative obli- 
d allows the one making the stipulation to 
hoice between the different objects of 
one and the same obligation, Thus there are only two 
onventionary options, one common to all four schools 
and the other peculiar to the Hanafls and Malikis. 

2. Legal options. On the other hand, legal 
options, ín which the law automatically grants the 
options without the parties having to stipulate them, 
are very numerous. Some Muslim authors number 
them at seventeen. Frand, injury, hidden defects, 
eviction, and many other deeds, are only to be sanc- 
tioned in Islamic law by means of option. In the fiġh 
treatises, only a brief allusion is made to legal options, 
apart from the option in the case of a latent defect 
making the agreement void (khéyar al-‘ayb or khiydr 
al-nakisa). The option of sight (kkiydr al-rw'ya) pre- 
sents a problem. It is rejected by the Shati‘s, and 
there exists concerning it as many different doctrines 
as schools of legal opinion; see Iba Rushd, Biddya, 
Cairo 1952, ii, 154. Some countries have introduced 
the principle of the option of sight into their new 
civil codes: Egypt (art. 419), "Ira (arts. 517-23), 
Syria (art. 389) and Libya (art, 498). Khiyär is also 
to be found in Imaml law (Persian civil code arts, 
396-457). Ip the fikh treatises, there is no systematic 
exposition of the idea of option, although certain 
modern jurisconsults have tried to remedy this, 

Tt should finally be noted that the system of 
options is not peculiar to patrimonial law. There exist 
also options in family lav, e.g. ín the case of incom- 
patible marriages, or when a minor still below the 
age of puberty has been married by a wal other than 
her own father or grandfather; when the minor 
reaches his majority, he can choose between main- 
taining the marriage in being or dissolving it. 

Bibliography: Linant de Bellefonds, Traité de 
droit musulman comparé, i, Paris 1965; Malikls: 

Ibn Rushd, Biddya, ii,207; Hanbolis: Ibn Kud&ma, 

Mughni, iii, 579; Shafi‘ts: Ramil, Nikdyat al- 

»nuhiddi, ed. Halabi, 1937, iv, 2. 

(A.M, Drvcaware) 

KHIYÀR (in theology) [see ixetrvAe). 

KHIZANA [see kAkTARA] 

KHIZANE.-1 ‘AMIRE [ove xuazivx). 

KHLOT [see xut T]. 

KHODJA in the strict sense is the name of an. 
Indian caste consisting mostly of Nizdel Isma‘lts 
and some Sunnis and Twelver ShiWs split off the 
Ismail community. In a looser sense the name is 
commonly used to refer to the Indian NizárIs in 
general including some minor communities like the 
Shamsis in the area of Multàn and some Mómnas in 
northern Gugjarat. The history of Nizdri Ism4‘Ilism 
‘on the Indian subcontinent, especially in the early 
centuries, is largely obscure because of a lack of 
reliable sources. The Khódia religious literature [see 
SATPANTH] contains some highly legendary accounts 
of the activity of Nizart da%s, mostly unreliable 
chronological data, and bare lists and genealogies of 
the pirs and their descendants. On the basis of this. 
material a few comprehensive historical accounts 
have been written since the roth century by Khodias 
and members of the related Imám-Sbah! community. 

It is unknown it any of the Iema*ll communities 
existing in India before the split into the Nizarf and 
‘Musta‘law! branches in 487/r094 subsequently joined 
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the Nizàris. Khódja tradition makes one Satgur Nür, 
also called Nar al-Din, the first d@% who, coming 
from Daylamin, was active in Pafan, Gudjarit. 
Dates ascribed to his activity vary widely. According. 
to one version he was sent by the dmv al-Mustansir 
(427-87/x036-94) in order to preach for his son Nizar; 
according to another, by the imam al-Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi "Lsalàm (557-6:/1162-6). He is alleged to 
have converted the Hindu king Sidéharadia Djay- 
simha (d. ca. 1143). Yet his place in the lists of pirs 
would seem to put him in the first two centuries of 
Islam, and he is even identified with the imám Mu- 
bhammad b. Ismá'il, His shrine at Nawsart appears to 
date from about the end of the 18th century. His 
historicity has been doubted. Evidence for the pre 
sence of Nizdris in Gudjarát in the first half of the 
7tb/13th century is too vague to be trusted. Most 
early Niziri activity rather appears to have been 
centred on Sind. 

‘The beginnings of the Nizr da'wa in Sind are 
connected by tradition with the pir Shams al-Din, 
though the previous pir, Salàb al-Din, who is also 
called the father of Shams al-Din, is mentioned to 
have already been sent from Alama to India, Legend, 
‘on the other hand, identifies Shams al-Din variously 
with Shams-i Tabrizi, the spiritual guide of Djalàl 
al-Din Ramf, or with the first post-Alamat sindm 
Shams al-Din Mubammad who, it is alleged, turned 
the imamate over to his son Kasim-Shah in order to 
While most of the religious poetry 
names Kásim-Sha as the contempo- 
rary imdém aad thus would place him around the 
turn of the 7tb/1 3th century, several dates mentioned 
in the poetry for his activity are in the first half of 
the 6th/x2th century. A legendary account of his 
meeting with the $0ff saint Baha? al-Din Zakariyya” 














of Multan (d. 665/1266) appears to be without his- | 


torical foundation. His lifetime thus cannot be dated 
with any degree of certainty. He is described as 
having been active in Multan and Uéth in Sind and 
his shrine is located in Multan. The community of 
the Shamsis claims to have been converted by him to 
‘Nizarl Isma‘ism. They live in Multan, Rawalpindi 
and elsewhere in Pandjab and are mostly goldsmiths. 

‘The next two pirs on the traditional lists, Nasir 
al-Din and Shihab (also Sahib) al-Din, are said to 
be the son and grandson of Shams al-Din. It is likely, 
however, that some minor figures were omitted. There 
is no information on their activity except that they 
worked clandestinely. Shihab al-Din was succeeded 
by his son Sadr al-Din who is credited with the con- 
version of the Khddjas from the Lohanas, a Hindu 
caste. He is also salé to have given them the name 
Khódia, derived from the Persian gh¥adia, master, 
which corresponds to the Hindu term fkakur used 
in addressing Lohanas and Khódjis, as the Lohanas 
are considered Kshatriyas. Death dates given for him 
range from 770/1369 to 819/1416. The latter date 
seems more reasonable. Sadr al-Din, according to 
tradition, also laid the foundation for the communal 
organisation of te Khódjas by building the first three 
djamá*at-kkánas (assembly and prayer halls) and ap- 
pointing their mukhis (leaders). The centre of his 
activity was U&h and his shrine is not far from it 
near Djetur. 

Sadr al-Din was succeeded as pir by his son Hasan 
Kabir al-Din of whom a short vita was included by 
‘Abd al-Hakk Diblawt (4. 1032/1642) ia his hagio- 
graphical work Akhbar al-akhydr. His appearance in 
a list of skayhhs of tbe Suhrawardi order reflects the 
close links of Nizarl Ismà'liism with organised Süfism. 
throughout this period. According to the 4AAbür 


| al-akhyar he traveled widely before settling down in 
| U&th and converted many Hindus, The death dates 
| mentioned for him range from 853/1449 to 895]1490. 
|. Most accurate are probably those giving 875/1470 or 
876/1471. His shrine is outside U8th. As Kabir al- 
Din’s successor, his brother Tádj akDin was ap- 
pointed by the imam. He was opposed by some of the 
numerous sons of Kabir al-Din who were also quat- 
reling among themselves. After Tadj al-Din’s return 
from a visit to the imdm, they sccused him of em- 
| bezzling the tithes for the imam and he is said either 
to have died of the shock or to have committed sui- 
cide, probably not very long after his brother's death. 
His grave is in Jbun in Sind. After his death Imam. 
| Shah [g..], son of Kabir al-Din, vainly tried to gain 
|, the allegiance of the Khédias in Sind. After a visit to 

the imam in Persia he settled in Gudjaràt, where he 
succeeded in converting numerous Hindus, mostly of 
peasant communities, Legend maintains that he con- 
verted Mabmüd Begfa, sultan of Gudjarát, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Imim Shah's son Nar 
Muhammad, Imam Shah died in gr9/15r3 in Pirina, 
a town founded by him, where his shrine is located. 
Although he is not recognised as a pir by Khédie 
tradition and according to some accounts seceded 
from the Isma‘Ili community, it appears more likely 
that the schism occured only under his son and suc- 
cessor Nar (Nor) Mubammad Shah. The latter at an 
unknown date demanded that the imdm's tithe should 
no longer be sent to Persia but be turned over to him- 
self, claiming that his father Imam Shah had been the 
imdm and that he was his successor. The majority of 
his followers accepted his orders and came to form 
the separate Imam-Shabt community while a minori- 
ty remained faithful to the Ismá*lll imdms. 

Thc Khódja lists of pirs name after the pir TÀdi al- 
Din the Pandiyát-i javdnmardi, a book of religious 
admonitions attributed to ímám al-Mustansir II, ia 
place of a person. According to tradition, the imám: 
decided in view of the dissension in the pr's family 
after Tàdi al-Dir's death not to appoint any pir, but 
instead to send the book as guidance for the faithful. 
There is, however, reason to assume that the book 
reached India only around the middle of the roth/ 
16th century, probably after tbe Imám-Shahl seces- 
sion. It may have been sent at that time with a view 
to casing the leadership crísis resulting from the 
schism. Only one pir mentioned in some of the lists 
after the book was active in India, se. pir Dadi. He 
is said to have been sent by the mdm from Persia to 
Sind with the mission of stopping the conversion of 
Isma‘ilis to Sunnism. He was forced to leave and 
settled first with some followers from Sind in Nava- 
nagar (Djamnagar) in Gudjarát. In 1584 he moved to 
Bhudi where he died in 1593. An important role in 
reorganising the community and the prayer is as- 
cribed to him. 

After the end of the line of pirs the imams came 
to be represented at the local level in India by wakils 
and béwwis. This development evidently reflects an 
attempt of the imdms to gain more direct control 
over the Indian communities. However, some local 
families of sayyids, ise. descendants of the pir Kabir 
al-Din, retained much influence, Most important 
among these were the Kadiwala sayyids of Sind. Their 
ancestor, Sayyid Fagil Shah, was active in Kadi 
around the middle of the 17th century, In Sind the 
family resided in Rali and after 1780 in Tando Mu- 
| hammad Khan. Shrines of early members of the 

family are located near these two places. Other mem- 
bers are known as authors of extant gnans, Two sons 
| of Fadil Shah, ptr Mashayikl, and Hasan pir, played a 
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major role amoug the Mõinnas in uorthern Gudjarāt, 
Mashayikh (d. 1108/1697 in Abmadābād) actively 
endeavoured to suppress Hindu practices in the com 
munity and cut his allegiance to the IsmA‘ll iméms. 
His extant works espouse strictly Islamic practices 
and reflect Sunni and Ithn’ ‘Asharf tendencies. He 
is said to have cooperated with Awrangzib in his wars 
against the Sh rulers of BIdjapür. His followers later 
quarreled whether he was a Sunnl or a Sbi'l. His 
brother Hasan remained loyal to Isma‘tlism and be- 
came the saint of the Nizari Mómnas. In addition to 
his mausoleum in Thanapipli near Diünigafh, Khódjas 
and Nizári Mómnas in 1717 built a shrine in his 
honour in Ganod in Gudjarat. 

The Khódjas were active in the commerce between 
India and East Africa at least since the 17th century, 
and in the r9th century, especiaily after the ‘Umanl 
sultan Sayyid Said transferred his capital to Zanzi- 


bar ín 1840, they came to settle in large numbers on | 


the island and later in mainland East Africa. The 
coming of the Agha Kbfin (q.v,] Hasan ‘Alt Shih to 
India in 1840 led to an aggravation of earlier conflicts 
in the Khódja community about the rights of the 
imam, In 1866 the judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in 
a law suit brought against the Agha Khan by ex- 
communicated members of the Dárbhai party fully 
upheld his rights and authority, and the dissidents 
definitely separated from the community as Sunn! 
KEhödjas. Later dissidents seceding in 1877 and 1901, 
formed Ithna ‘Ashari Khédia communities in Bombay 
and East Africa. 

For Khédja religious doctrine, see smi "IL1yvA and 
SATPANTH, 

Bibliography: S. Mujtaba Ali, The origins of 
the Khodjas and their religious life to-day, Bonn 
1936; W. Ivanow, The sect of Imām Shah in Gujarat, 
in JBBRAS, xii (z936), 19-70; idem, Satpanth, in 
Collectanea 1, Leiden 1948, 1-54; idem, Shums 
Tabrez of Multon, in. Professor Muhammad Shofi* 
presentation volume, ed. S. M. Abdullah, Lahore 
1955, 109-18; J. N. Hollister, Tke Shi'a of India, 
London 1953, 339-42; S. C. Misra, Muslim com- 
munities in Gujarat, Bombay 1964, 54-65; Azim 
Nanji, The Nisdri Isma‘Glt tradition in the Indo- 
Pakistani subcontinent, unpubl. thesis, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal 1974. On Khödjas in East Africa, 
sce R. G. Gregory, India and East Africa, Oxtord 
1971, index s.v. Khojas; N. Q. King, Some East 
African Ihna-Asheri Jamaats (1840-1957), in 
Journal of Religion in Africa, v (1973), 12-22. 

(W. MapzLUNG) 

KHODJA EFENDI, Sa‘p AL-DI w. Hasan 
Din ». Hàrg MouawwAD Israwant (1536-99), a 
famous Ottoman shaykhal-Isiam, statesman, 
and historian. 

Life. He was born in 943/1536-7 in Istanbul, and 
died there on 12 Rabi* I ro08/2 October 1599. His 
grandfather, one of the notables who had joined 
Sultan Selim I after the battle of Caldirán. had served 
Selim I as hafig, and his father Hasan Djàn had been 
an intimate courtier to the same sultan, Sa‘d al-Din 
studied under prominent scholars, entered the Sulamd? 
career and became assistant (miilasim) to the mufli 
Ebu '-Su‘dd [see Asu't-Su‘0n] at the early age ot 
twenty (963/1555-5). Soon after, he was appointed, 
with a salary of 30 aspers, to the Murid Pasha ma- 
drasa in Istanbul. In Shawwal 971/May-June 1564 he 
‘was appointed, “with forty", to the madrasa of Yil- 
dim Khan in Bursa, and one year later was pro- 
anoted to the kMridi rank. After another promotion 
in Dhu'l-Hididja 977/May 1570 he rose, in Ramadan 
979/ January-Pebruary 1572, to the rank of professor. 












at one of the eight courtyards (ahn) attached to the 
Fatih Mosque in Istanbul. When the preceptor 
(khódja) of Prince Murad died, Sa‘d al-Din was ap- 
pointed in his place (Muharram 981/May 1573) and 
sent to Manisa. This was the beginning of a long 
period of prosperity and influence for Sa‘d al-Din, 
who was henceforth known as KhOdia or Khodia 
Efendi. When his pupil became sultan as Murad 111, 
he followed him to Istanbul as kAódja-i sini (8 
Ramadàán 982/22 December 1574). As the sultan's 
trusted adviser, he soon became influential in politics, 
even in foreign affairs such as the establishment of 
relations with England. When Mehemmed TTI suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1595, it was to Sa*d al-Din 
that he was expressly referred to for advice, the 
decree saying that “consultation (megkweret) should 
be held with Khddja Sad al-Din in all matters of ap- 
pointing viziers and religious officials”. Although 
Sa*d al-Din, in Murád IIT's special medjlis-i mesh- 
werel, had strongly advised against the "Long War" 
with Austria begun in 1593, it was he who backed up 
the wavering sultan Mehemmed III, especially in the 
Eğri (Erlau) campaign. In the great meshweret on 20 
October 1596 it was Sad al-Din who with hi 

carried all with him, prevailing on the timi 

to stand fast and eventually win the battle of Har 
Ovast (Mezü Keresztes). After this triumph, Sa*d al- 
‘Din fell into disgrace over the appointment of the 
next Grand Vizier; on q Djumada II roos/28 January: 
1597 his opponents at court brought about his dis- 
missal from the office of preceptor. Expressly ordered 
to refrain from intervention in state affairs, Sad al- 
Din remained in disgrace for 14 months. As soon as 
he could, in March 1598, the sultan fully rehabilitated 
Sad al-Din and raised him, against some resistance, 
to the office of shaykh dil-Isldm, together with that of 
sultan's preceptor. This carned him the title Diémi* 
al-Riyasatayn. At this time Sad al-Din took the in- 
efficacy of Saturdjl Mehmed Pasha as serdar on the 
Hungarian front as an opportunity to state his views: 
he drew up a memorandum, outwardly directed to 
the Commander, but obviously meant for his oppo- 
nents at court and later circulated as a pieze of insha? 
(it was published by Na‘ina in his official history). 
Tt voices the sense of impending misfortunes that 
threatened the Ottomans, and justifies, in the matter 
of meshweret, what Sa‘d al-Din had done and was 
considering his duty: not to “meddle” with matters 
of state, but to render services to it. In 1599 this 
meant persuading both the sultan and his mother 
to pay out of their treasuries the funds needed for 
the next campaign. After a successful term of office 
as mufti, he died during prayer in the Aya Sofya 
Mosque. 

As an eminent ‘lim, Sa'd al-Din distinguished 
himself, even more than for his learning, for his prac- 
tical ability and political far-sightedness. Between 
1579 and 2599 the preceptor of two sultans, the hero 
of Hid Ovas! "was the main voice directing the state's 
domestic and foreign policies” (H. Inaleik, The Oft- 
man empire, London 1973, 97). When the new Head 
Astronomer, Taki al-Din, had convinced him of the 
necessity of revising Ulugh Beg's Tables, Sa‘d al-Din 
at once persuaded the sultan to issue the fermans 
necessary to establish an observatory in Galata (1577) 
This project was shortived; the shaybh G-Islám 
Kadizide Abmed Shams al-Din, au enemy of Sad 
al-Din, managed to have it destroyed already in 1580 
(A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanls tirklerinde ilim, Ankara 
1943, 84-6; A. Suheyl Onver, Istanbul rasathanesi, 
Ankara 1969, 35, $1-4, 6t-2), But Taki al-Din’s at- 
tachment to Sa'd al-Din is apparent in the grateful 
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dedications to him of several of his astronomical 
works. The Khódja attracted writers and younger 
scholars of groving fame, same of whom worked as 
his assistants (Nishindilzide, Nadirl) or were his 
protégés (Lokmán); even Mustafa ‘Alf, his severest 
critic, dedicated a book to him. The charge of nepot- 
ism and favouritism which was brought against him, 
especially by “ÄI, does perhaps deserve closer inspec- 
tion within the framework of the times. Of his five 
sons one died before him; two became shayhi til- 
Islam and two were adi ‘askers; three of his grand- 
‘sons were shaykh til-Islam ($. Turan, art. Sa’d-ed-Din 
in /4; I. H. Danismend, Osmavls devlet erkdni, 119). 

Works. Although he did write poetry, he was 
essentially a prose writer. He translated Arabic and 
Persian works into Turkish (see Turan’s article in 
1A). His fame as a writer rests on his Tédj al-tawedrikh 
begun under Selim II and dedicated to Murad TII in 
982/t575. As a carefully-written history, based on 
critical examination of a number of named sources, 
the work rightfully superseded the older chronicles. 
It deals with the history of the Ottomans from their 
beginnings to the death of Selim 1. In it Khddja Sa‘d 
al-Din displayed his celebrated powers of eloquence, 
but he was not showy or pompous, as has sometimes. 
been alleged, indeed, the clarity of his exposition was 
not lost on contemporaries and later writers. While 
it is true that his Tédj abounds in Arabisms and 
Persianisms, he could often be simplicity itself: in- 
deed, the contrasts are great and have only been 
disregarded to some extent because Sa'd al-Din is 
habitually classed among the writers of "ornamented 
prose”, On the many MSS, of the Tādi, see F, Ba- 
binger, Die Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen und ihre 
Werke, Leipzig 1927, 125-6; M. Aktepe, Hoca Sa'ded- 
din Efendinin Tåci't-levårih'i ve bunun seyi hak- 
kmda, in TM xiii, 106-10; Turan, art, in 1A; B. 
Fiemming, Türkische Handschriften, i, Wiesbaden 
1968, 205-6, The work was printed in two volumes 
at Istanbul in x279/x86r. Based on this edition, a 
modernised version in Latin script by 1. Parmaksi- 
zoBlu has begun to appear in 1974. The book found 
early recognition in the West, and parts of it have 
been translated ; see Babinger, GOW, 126. A continua- 
tion of the Tädi al-tawérikh is Mustaia SAff's (d. 1025/ 
1616) Zubdat al-tawarikh. An abridgement is the first. 
part oí Hasan. Bey-Züde's (qo. History, Solakzdde. 
(d. 1067/1657) and Diizyedárzàde (d. 1208/1794) made. 
extensive use of the Tädi. 

Sacd al-DIn's Selim-náme, a collection of anecdotes 
basedon therecollectionsof his father Hasan Djin, was, 
printed together with the Td al-tawdrith (ii, 221-401). 

Bibliography : ‘Ata, Dhayl al-shahdih, Istan- 

bul 1266/:851-2, 429-31; F. Babinger, El’, s.v.; 

of the works cited above, Turan's article has the 

fullest bibliography. (B. Fursurso) 

KHODJA ELI (sec xopjA &Li] 

KHODJAEV (FaizuLLan Knopja) (1896-1938), 
Bukharan revolutionary and nationalist, was 
born in Bukbárà the son of a wealthy merchant, In 
1907 he went with his father to Moscow, where he 
received a Russian education. In 1913 he joined the 
so-called Djadld Muslim reformist movement [see 
njanin], which was opposed to the feudal régime of 
the Amir. In 1917 he became a member of the newly 
formed Young Bukháran Party and in December left 
for Taghkent with the avowed object of working for 
the overthrow of the Amir. By 1920 he had become 
leader of the Young Bukhirans. He declared himself 
in favour of the Shari'a remaining the basis of the new 
republic of Bukhara, at the foundation of which he 
aimed, but this was, and still is, pronounced a mistake 








by the Communist Party of Russia. On the final over- 
throw of the Amit’s régime in September 1920, Kho- 
diaev became a member of the Communist Party and 
was constituted head of the newly created Peoples" 
Soviet Republic of Bukhara. He vigorously opposed 
the counter-revolutionary Basmati movement led by 
‘Enwer Pasha, the Turkish ex-Minister for War. For 
this and other services to the Bukharan people, he 
was awarded in 1922 the Order of the Red Banner. 
Visiting Berlin in 1922, Khodjaev became active in 
trying to establish economic relations with European 
countries. This policy was seen as aiming at the 
economic independence of Bukhara and in 1923 in- 
curred the serious disapproval of the Central Asian 
Bureau of the Communist Party, to the setting up of 
which Khodjaev had always been opposed. In the 
same year, however, he took part in the r2th Party 
Congress in Moscow as delegate of the Bukharan 
Communist Party. On the delimitation of the Central 
Asian Republics in 1924, the greater part of the 
former Khinate of Bukhara was embodied in the 
Uzbek SSR, ot which Khodjaev was in 1925 appointed 
President of the Council of Peoples' Commissars, a 
post which he retained until his downfall in 1937, 
When he was dismissed from office and arrested. He 
was later indicted on a number of charges which in- 
cluded those of plotting against the Soviet state for 
the independence of Turkestan, of secretly aiding the 
Basma?is, and of being a British agent. While much 
of the indictment was probably based on fabricated 
evidence, there is little doubt that, as he himself ad- 
mitted during the trial, Khodjzev was aiming at the 
national independence of Turkestan, He insisted, 
however, that he was not actuated by anti-Russian 
or anti-Bolshevik feelings. He was executed in 1938. 
Excluded from the list of other Central Asian per- 
sonalities posthumously rehabilitated between 1955 
and 1957, Khodjaev was not rehabilitated until 1966 
on the occasion of the 7oth anniversary of his birth. 
Although he was then said to have made “errors of a 
nationalist character”, he was described as “a prom- 
inent revolutionary”, The long biographical intro- 
duction to the edition of his selected works published 
in 1970 is wholly laudatory, refers only briefly to his 
differences with the Party authorities and makes no 
mention of his downfall, trial and execution. 
Bibliography : Faizullah Khodzhayevi, I2bran- 
nyye trudt, Tom i, Tashkent 1970; Central Asian 

Review, xiv, 205-7; Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan im 

swansigsten Jahrivundert, Darmstadt 1956. 

(G. EB. Warez) 

KHODJAND [see EHUDIAND). 

KHOI, Kuóv, Iranian town (population in 1951: 
49,000), situated ia long. 45° 02" E., lat. 38° 32" N., in 
the shahristdn of the same name in the ustdn of West 
Adharbaydian; the Kurdish district of Quțür is in- 
cluded in the gharistán of Knot. 

‘The town lies at an elevation of 1040 md3,444 ft., 
in a plain known locally as Khot éwkarl ("the Knot 
depression”), because all the surrounding areas are 
at a higher elevation. The mountains surrounding 
the Khôi plain protect the city from the cold winter 
winds (the Harawil range along the Turkish frontier 
to the north-west averages over 11,000 fect), and 
consequently Khi has a warmer climate than either 
Tabriz or Ridà'iyya. Minimum winter temperature is 
—xq° C/6.8 F; summers are very hot with bot souther- 
1y winds. The economy of the region is partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural; crops include grain, pulses, to- 
bacco, apricots and cotton. The region has a mixed 
population of Sunnis and Shi‘is whose first language 
is either Turkish or Kurdish (the name Khót is said. 
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to mean “salt” in Kurdish, and certainly salt-mines 
are still worked in the area). In the bakAsk of ShahpOr 
‘there are several Christian villages. 

In ancient times, Kh6! acquired commercial im- 
portance by virtue of its location on the silk-route. 
In Safawid times, the proximity of Khot to the Otto- 
man frontier made it a town of great strategic im- 
portance; in 920/1514 Shih Ismail I suffered a de- 
Cisive defeat at the hands of the Ottoman sulián 
Selim I on the plain of Caldiran [9.v., some 70 miles 
north-west of Khol. In Kadjar times the strategic 
value of the town continued because of its proximity 
to the Russian frontier; the ruins of the walls built 
by General Gardane early in the r3th/rgth century at 
the request of Fath ‘AIK Shih are still visible. More 
recently, Khof saw fierce fighting between nationalist, 
and royalist forces prior to World War I. 





), Farhang-i 
diughráfiyiPi-yi Irdn (Intigkárit-i datira-yi dived 
rüfi yP'i- yi sildd-i artigh), iv, Tehran 1530sh./1951, 
200-1; Hamd Allàb Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-hulūb, 86- 
7i Le Strange, Lands, 166; MahdI Akàsl, Ta'rible-i 
KU, Tabs issosb/rggi. — (R. M, Savory) 
KHOKAND, Arabic orthography, Kh*ikand, later. 

written Khuland (which is given a popular etymol- 

ogy, Hiik + hand = town of the boar), a town in 

Farghåna [g.v], where see also for the other spel- 

Tings and the foundation of an independent Ozbeg 

‘kingdom with Khokand as capital in the zzth/i8th 

century. The accession of the first ruler of this Min 

dynasty, Shahrukh, was followed by the building of 

a citadel; another citadel later called Eski Urda was 

built by his son, ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 1746). ‘Abd al- 

Karim and his nephew and successor Irdànà DI are 

several times mentioned in the history of the Atallk 

Mubammad Rahim, aftervards Khan of Bukhara (d. 

1259, Ste BUXNARI); Mubammad Wafa Karminagi, 

Tubfat at-Khant, Asiatic Museum Ms. e. 58rb, es 

pecially fols. 33b, 145). When the Kalmuck empire 

was destroyed and the frontiers of the Chinese empire 
advanced up to Farghina (1758), Irdānā also was 
forced to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty; the Chi- 
nese records on this matter are cited by J. Klaproth, 

Magasin Asiatique, i (1825), 8x fi, from the Tai teing 

yi Pung či. Irdănā later was a member of a coalition 

cf Muslim rulers of Central Asia, which applied to 

Abmad Sháh Durráni (g.v.), the rule of Afghánistàn, 

for help against China. The alliance had no further 

results, although Abmad Shah in 1753 appeared in 

Turkestan at the head of an army and occupied the 

territory between Khokand and Taghkend (at the 

same time an invasion of the land of the Kar&-Kirgiz 
was made from Khokand, Klaproth, op. cit. 83), but 
he had soon to retire again on account of the claims 
cof his enterprises in other directions. ‘Abd al-Karim’s 

grandson, Nar Bata Beg (probably reigned 1186-1213) 

1774-98, cf. L, Zimin in Protokoll Turk kru£ra lyub. 

arkheologii, xviii, 102, and Walidow, ibid., xx, t12 £), 

was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. To the 
early years of this reign belongs the journey of the 

Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremov, who was taken 

prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1774 and sold in Bukhara 

and 1782 returned to Russia via India and England. 

According to his Travels (F. Yetremov, Siranstro- 

vaniye v Bukharii, Khivye, Persi w Indi, St. 

Petersburg 1794, 59 f.), Narbita was already entitled 

Khán "by the Chinese", was allied with China and 

at enmity with Bukhari. No mention is made of 

prominent buildings in the capital (the Medrese Mir 

‘was built in the reign of Nàrbüta); on the other hand, 

a high pillar (apparently a minaret), said to be over 

280 feet high in the market-place in Marghindn, is 








described. According to Filipp Nazarov (see below), 
this “tower” was visible for a distance of 50 versts 
{over 30 miles). 

Nazbüta's two sons, Alim and ‘Umar, are the real 
founders of the state and city of Khokand as we later 
know it. The chronology of these reigns (1212-1237/ 
1798-1822) is not sufficiently established; even the 
year in which ‘Alim was assassinated and ‘Umar 
raised to the throne is variously given in the sources. 
According to the Ta'riki-i ShákruAhi (ed. Pantusov, 
106) *Umar died in the year 1237/1821-2 (in the cyclic 
reckoning the year of the horse = 1822 is given); 
according to Nalivkin (Russ. original, ror; French 


| tr, 124), which here follows another source (the 


Muntakhab al-Tawaribh of Hakim Khan), ‘Alim was 
not murdered till the spring of 1232 (ie. 1817, not 
1816, as in Nalivkin); on the other band Nalivkin 
himself in another passage (Russ. orig. 185; French 
tr. 228) puts the building of the chief mosque of 
Khokand by ‘Umar Khin in 1231/1816, The Russian 
interpreter Filipp Nazarov, who was in Khoķand in 
the winter of r8r3r4, calls the ruler of Khokand 
Amir Walliami (Zapisht 0 nyekoroltth narodakh Sred- 
nyey Asiel, St. Petersburg 1821, 5o ff. This is prob- 
ably for Wali al-Ni'ami, not. Walt. Miyani, as in 
Klaprotl,, of. cil. 43. The ruler at this time was only 
25 years of age; this statement can only refer to 
“Umar, not to the much older “Alim; according to 
Abd al- Karim al-Bukhári also (ed. Schefer, 102), this 
embassy nd the cause of it (the murder of the Kho- 
kand envoy by a Russian soldier in Petropavlovsk) 
both took place in the reign of Umar Khan. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abd al-Karim, 99, ‘Alim had already been 
killed in 1224/1809, which cannot be right, as we have 
a document of his dated Djumáda I, rz25/June 1810 
(Protokolt Turk kruška, Lyub. ark., iii, 1651). The 
change of ruler must therefore have taken place be- 
tween 1810 and 1813. 

In the oldest known document of his reign, dated 
1213/1798-9, "Alim still regards himself as the repre- 
sentative of an unnamed Khin; later he appears as 
an independent ruler with the title Khan or Amir; 
after the conquest of Tashkend, his power was as 
great as that of the Amir of Bukhard. In *Umar's. 
reign in 1814 (so Nazarov; not so late as 1819, as in. 
Nalivkin, Russ. orig. 1x0; French tr, 134), the 
town of Turkístàn with the parts of the Kirgiz steppes 
belonging to it was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Khokand. ‘Umar thereupon took the title of Amir 
al-Muslimin. "There were several wars with Bukhara 
regarding thc possession of Ura Tübe in the reigns 
of both ‘Alim and ‘Umar, and the town indeed re- 
mained a bone of contention between the two states 
right down to the Russian conquest. 

*Umar's domestic policy was quite different from. 
that of his predecessor. Like many other Central 
Asian rulers, ‘Alim had made up his mind to break 
the power of the Gzbeg families and therefore sur- 
rounded himself with mercenary troops from the 
highlanders of Karatigin, Darwaz and other lands 
(TaPrikh-i Shahrukhi, 421). The war against the 
nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, combined with a 
war on the religious classes, especially the dervish 
orders. The historians on this account describe Alim. 
as a godless tyrant (rálim); on tbe other hand they 
praise the piety and justness of ‘Umar, who was put 
‘on the throne by ‘Alim’s murderers, (Umar built the 
Present chief mosque of Khokand, which was also 
used as a madrasa and therefore is known as the 
Madrasa-yi Djami‘, ‘Umar was alsofond of poetry and 
wrote poems himself under the pseudonym (lakithal- 
Jus) of Amir; verses by the Khan himself, his officials, 
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and favourites were collected in a special anthology 
{afterwards printed) entitled Madima‘at al-shuSard? 
by M. Hartmann in MSOS, vii, Westas. Stud., 87 ff. 
It was probably ‘Umar who founded the town of 
Shabr-i Khàn (west of Andidján) ; the great canal, led 
to it from the Karā Daryā, Shahr-i Khān Sāy, com- 
pletely altered the irrigation of Farghāna. 

“Umar's son and successor, Madali (properly 
Mubammad ‘Alt), was 12 at his accession (according 
to others 14). During the first half of his reign, the 
Khanate of Khokand reached its greatest power and 
extent. In the south the districts of Karatigin, Dar- 
waz, and Kulab, which now belonged to Bukhara, 
‘were all conquered; in the north-east taxes were levied 
on the Kara Kirgiz, on the Great and on a part of the 
Central Horde of Kazak Kirgiz; the Khan's represen- 
tatives even appeared among the tribes of the Great 
Horde which led a nomadic life on the other side of 
the li [9]. The rebellion of Khodja Djahangtr in 
Kashgharia (1826), which received support from 
Khokand, met with no success; nevertheless, the 
officers of the Khan were allowed by the Chinese 
government to collect taxes in the “six towns" (ali? 
dhahr): Aksü, Ush Turíán, Küshghar, Yangishahr, 
Yückand and Khotan. Like Khokand, where one of 
the largest madrasas bears the name of Madali Khin, 
‘Tashkend attained considerable prosperity; from 1835 
the Beglerbegi of Tashkend was given the administra- 
tion of all tbe northern provinces of the kingdom, and 
a memorial of this period is the great Beglerbegi 
Madrasa, The excavation of the great Khan Hark 


canal in the region of Tashkend also belongs to this | 


period (Protokol! Turk krutka, Lyub. arBh., tii, 175). 

In spite of the great extent of his kingdom, the 
authority of the Khan was not firmly established; 
his vicious life and cruel rule had aroused general 
discontent. Nasr Allah, amir of Bukhara, is said to 
have been asked by people in Khokand itself to put 
an end to his rule. The Khokand army was completely 
defeated; the capital itself was taken by the enemy 
(for the first time since the foundation of the king- 
dom); Madali was killed while trying to escape (1258/ 
1842). The conquerors were driven out again in the 
same year and Shir €All, a cousin of ‘Alim and ‘Umar, 
was placed on the throne; but down to the Russian 
conquest, domestic peace was never restored for any 
length of time. The reigns of Shir *Alt (1842-45) and 
his sons Khudayar (1845-58 and 1865-75) and Malla 
(1858-62) and several short-lived rulers were a period 
of continual confusion and bloody fighting, notably 
between the Ozbegs of the Kiptak tribe and the 
"'Sarts", Le. the native population. Khudàyár, who 
was still a minor, was raised to the throne by Musul- 
man Kul, the chief of the Kiptak; the Kiptak drove 
the Sarts out of their houses in the capital and took 
possession of the canals in the country; the Sarts 
were only allowed the water necessary for their fields 
on payment of a fixed sum. In 1260/1852 Musulman 
Kul was overthrown by Khudayar and put to death; 
the land again passed to the Sarts. Malla then relied 
‘on the support of the Kiptal and restored to them 
the lands taken by the Sarts, All this warfare, internal 
and external was waged with great ferocity; after 
‘Khudayar's capture of Ura Tube in 1264/1846, a 
tower of skulls (Kelle mindr) was built from the heads 
of the slain enemy. Banished pretenders usually took 
refuge in Bukhara, and taking advantage of these 
dissensions, the Mangit Khan of Bukhára Nasr Allah 
was able to advance as far as Khudjand [¢.0) in 
1275/1858. 

In spite of all this, the khänate retained its former 
extent down to thc Russian conquest of the later 19th 





century. Russian forces had been in contact with 
troops from Khokand since 1850 on the upper Syr 
Daryà, and in the north-east of the kháaate between 
the Cu and Ili rivers since 1860. All these regions 
were under the Bezlerbegi or governor appointed by 
the Khàa for Tshkeud (see above), who was also 
responsible for the maintenance of agriculture; the 
governor Mirza Abmad (1853-8) is said to have or- 
ganised irrigation works from the town of Turkestan 
or Azret to the Cu valley. In 1864 Tashkend fought 
off a Russian attack, and immediately afterwards, a 
KhokandI force attacked the town of Turkistan, by 
then Russian-held. Subsequent Russian intervention 
was facilitated by the conflicting interests of the 
Tranian townspeople or Sarts and the nomadic Kipéak 
elements of the rural areas, mentioned above, and 
also by the discords between the Central Asian khi- 
nates, The ruler of Bukhiiri Muzaffar al-Din b. Nagr 
Allah was invited to secure Tishkend for himself, 
when that town seemed likely to fall to the Russians; 
but in 2865 the Russians captured Tashkend, where- 
upon the Khan of Bukhara marched on Khokand, 
occupying Khudjsnd and Khokand and forcing Khu- 
dáyár of Khokand to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Bukhara. In 1866, as pact of the operations against 
both Khokand and Bukhari, General Romanovski 
advanced up the Syr Darya, thereby driving a wedge 
between the two kbànates. After the fall of Khudjand, 
Khudayar came to terms and agreed to become a 
Russian vassal and to pay an indemnity. 

Thus began the last phase of the khánate's nomi- 
nally independent existence. Despite all the internal 
dissensions and intrigues, the economic condition of 
the khánate seems to have been prosperous enough, 
with flourishing local textile, carpet-weaving and 
other crafts; according toa Russian observer in 1867, 
the town bad a population of 80,000, with 15 madrasas 
and several hundred mosques. Traditional Muslim 
learning was, indeed, far from moribund in all three 
of the Central Asian khdnates in this the last phase 
of their existence, During this period, several buil- 
dings were erected in the town of Khokand, including 
the palace or wrda of the Khan, and the madrasas 
of Hakim Ayin and Sultan Murid Beg, built by the 
Khào's mother and brother. 

Until 1875, it seems to have been the Imperial 
Russian government's intention to retain the khánate 
in a similar status to those of Bukhàrd and Khlwa. 
But disturbances within the khánate, and attacks on 
Russian-held territory, continued, and in 1875 there 
was a popular rising against Khudayar Khan led by 
his kinsman Palad Khan, and the former regions of 
the kbinate then annexed by Russia, such as Khu- 
djand and Kuraminsk, joined the revolt. A Russian 
invasion inevitably led to the capture of Khokand by 
General Von Kanfman. The Treaty of Marghilàn was. 
made with the new Khán, Nasr al-Din b. Khudāyār, 
by which all the territory of Khokand on the right 
bank of the Syr Daryi was ceded to Russia. But 
fighting nevertheless continued in the eastern part of. 
the kbinate, until Russia finally occupied the whole 
of the khinate, deposed the line of the Mifi Khéns and 
annexed all their lands to Russia, The imposition 
of direct rule over tbe khánate was especially im- 
portant to Russia at this time, because Khokand's 
eastern frontier marched with Kashgharia or Chinese 
‘Turkestan, then controlled by the rebel Ya*yüb Beg 
[2:4], himself a Khokandi who had fought against 
the Russians at the capture of Ak-Masdjid (Kyzyl- 
Orda) on the middle Syr Darya in 1855, and was not 
surprisingly hostile to Russia. As part of the Gover- 
not-Generalship of Russiau Turkestan, Khokand now 
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became an oblast under the ancient name of Farghāna. 
In the 1898 administrative reorganisation, Khokand 
became a uead of the oblast of Farghána. The town 
of Khokand itself continued to be the chief town of 
the region, with 11,636 inbabitants in 1912, but with 
the newly-founded town of New Marghilan, later 
Skobolev, as the governor's seat. 

"The Muslim peuples of the former kh&aate played 
a major rôle in the anti-Russian rebellions of 1916, 
when the Imperial government attempted to call up 
non-Russians for labour service in the war. In the 
following year, it was the focus of the Muslim move- 
ment for the autonomy of Turkestan as the Tsarist 
régime broke up, and in December 1917, the Fourth 
Extraordinary Regional Muslim Congress met ia the 
town of Khokand and declared the autonomy of Tur- 
kestan, Early in 1918, however, the Tashkend Soviet 
declared the government set up in Khoxand under 
Mustafa Cakayev to be counter-revolutionary, and in 
February 1918 Red Army forces attacked the town of 
Khokand, which was defended only by a hasty. 
raised Muslim militia, captured it, and conducted a 
savage massacre in which several thousands of tbe 
inhabitants were killed. After this, Muslim desires for 
self. determination in the region were expressed by the 
guerilla activities of the Basmatis [2]. 

Under the Soviets, Khokand forms a rayon ot 
district of the Fargana oblast of the Uzbek SSR. It 
is now an important centre for light industry, in 
which silk and linen manufactures are prominent. 
The palace of Khudayar is now the town's museum, 
The population in 1970 was 133,000, 
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KHOKARS, a powerful hill-tribe inhabiting 
the Jehlum area in the north-west of the un- 
divided Panjab, The Khokars were a dominant race 
of the province at the time of the first Muslim in- 
vasion of the Indian sub-continent; their origins are 
as shrouded in mystery as those of any other Panjab 
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The earliest mention of the Khokars occurs in 
Hasan Niümi's Tdi al-ma'àfkir. which refers to an 
insurrection of the tribe under their chiefs named 
Bakan and Sarki. The next contemporary chronicle 
to contain a reference to the Khokars is Minbadj-i 
Siradi's Tabakat-i Nasiri, which says that they were 
encouraged by Malik Khusraw, the last Ghaznawid 
ruler of Lihaws, to rise against their Djamma over- 
lords. History also records a military contact near 
Lahawr between the Khokars and a force of the 
fugitive Djalāl al-Din Kh"õrazmī in 620/1223. 

Extending their sway beyond their traditional 
stronghold in the country between the Jeblum and 
the Chenab, the Khokars held a considerable area 
east of the Beas, In 647/1250 they were masters of 
most of the upper part of the Panjab, but they are no 
ore heard of until the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
‘Tughluk when they again created disturbance. Yabya 
Sirhind?'s Ta'rikl-i Mubdratshtht describes the sei: 
zure of Lahawr in 7997/1394 by the Khokar chief 
Shaykhà and his long-standing feud with Sarang Khan, 
governor of Dipalpur, resulting in the former's defeat. 

The Khokars played a significant role in offering 
resistance to the invading hordes of TImür in India. 
After Shaykbi's arrest by Tümür in 801/1398, the 
Khokars disappear from history, but his son Djasrat, 
who escaped from Samarkand, whither TimOr had 
taken him as a prisoner, emerges later in 823/1420 
as a force to reckon with. For more than fwenty 
years, this indefatigable Khokar warrior proved to 
be the cause of constant worry to the Sultans of Dibli. 
In 845/1441, Sultan Mabmid Shah conferred Diy 
pur and Lahawr on Bahlal Lodi and charged him to 
chastise Djasrat, but the wily Khokar came to terms 
with Bahlūl and urged him to oust the Sayyids and 
occupy Dihli. However, Djasrat was murdered in 
46/1442 by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, 
Rádlà of Djammi, because her father had been put 
to death by him. After Djasrat, the Khokars were 
left leaderless, and coupled with the rise of the Lodi 
power in the Panjab, the Khokar ambitions finally 
came to nought. 

Scholars snd historians have often confused the 
Khokats with the Gakkhars, a totally distinct tribe, 
settled in the same province. Firishta in all proba- 
bility means Khokars when he describes the Gakkhars 
as a raco of wild barbarians, devoid of religion or 
morality, practising polyandry and female infanti- 
cide, Similarly, in his article, A history of the Gak- 
khars, in JASB, xlf1 (1871), I, G. Delmerick has 
attributed the achievements of the Khokars to the 
Gakkhars. As a matter of fact, the Khokars were 
spread all over the central districts of the Panjab 
centuries before the Gakkhars acquired a foothold in 
the Salt Range, to which they remained traditionally 
confined (cf, H. A. Rose, The Khokars and the Gak- 
Mars in the Punjab history, in The Indian Antiquary, 
xxxvi (1907), 1-9). 
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KHOSRAW [see saiosnew, KHUSRAW, KISRA). 

KHOSREW BEG, sangiak beg of Bosnia, was 
born in Serez (Macedonia) ca, 885/1480. His mother, 





tribe, but that they were originally Hindus seems | the princess Seldids, was a daughter of Sultan Büya- 
| zid T fan], his father Ferhad being a Sonth Slav 


hardly open to question. 
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from Herzegovina (C. Truhelka has shown that 
“Radivoj, the brother of the Sultan's son-in-law”, 
to whom the people of Ragusa (9.v.] sent gifts, was 
Ferhád's brother). Taking part in Sultan Süleymán's 
campaign against Belgrade (927/1521), Khosrew Beg. 
was appointed sandjak ler of Bosnia on 13 Shawwal/ 
5 September of the same year, a fortnight after the 
conquest of the city. Having stayed four years in 
Sarajevo, he was removed from office because he 
failed at the siege of Yayée, Some six months later 
he returned to his post, which he kept until be died, 
over sixty years old, in 948/1541, except for an inter- 
ruption of @ few years (1533-6), during which he was 
at Belgrade sandjak beg ol Semendria. 

Distinguishing himself by his successful campaign, 
Khosrew Beg was uick-named Ghdsi; even today he 
is well-known among the Bosnian Muslims by the 
name of Gasi Husrevteg. Due to bis military acti- 
vities, Turkish power spread widely in Bosnia, Dal- 
matia and Slavonia (Obrovat, Yayéel, Bangaluka, 
Požega, Klis, Gorjan). 

His campaign brought Khosrew Beg great riches 
which he spent on enlarging Sarajevo. During his 
governorship, the city grew into an important centre, 
Three charters of foundation (wabfiyye) attest bis 
activities: two (938/153 and 944/1537) for the Khos 
tew Beg mosque (Begova džamija) next to which was 
erected the mausoleum (türbe) in which he was buried, 
and one (943/1337) for the Kurlwnlija medresa. The 
Begova džamija is one of the most outstanding speci- 
mens of Islamic architecture in Yugoslavia, and an 
imposing monumeat of the Turkish period in Sara- 
jevo. The watf founded by Khosrew Beg has been of 
great importance for the city of Sarajevo and for the 
cultural life of the Muslims in Bosnia and Hezergovina 
in general. Up to the zoth century, many public 
buildings were erected with its revenues, It still exists, 
‘but much property was Jost in the z1tb[17th century, 
especially at the great fire in 1697 when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy made his breakthrough at Sarajevo. 
In course of time, many estates belonging to the wak/ 
were lost, including recently ot the land-reform in 
Yugoslavia after 1918. 

In the charter of foundation of the medrese, Khos 
tew Beg ordered a library to be attached to the school. 
During the governership of Topal ‘Othmin Pasha 
in Bosnia (1861-5), the library was separated from 
the school, and the books were transferred in 1864. 
After 1867 books and documents from other libraries 
and institutions were brought to this library, known 
as Gari Husrev-begova biblioteka. In 1953 it held 6,456 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, and many 
have been added since. There are also ca. 3,500 docu- 
ments of the Turkish period, 400 charters of founda- 
tion and 84 registers (sidiill) of the &ádis of Sarajevo. 

Other monuments in the town for which Khostew 
Beg was responsible include a Ekánakah, a pammām, 
a bedeslen oi 90 stalls and the Tashll Khàn, a cara- 
vanserai provided with 6o lodgings. 
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daha ilive edilmesine dair bir vesika, in Necati 
Lugal armaganí, Ankara 1968, 43-99; K. Dobrača, 
Gazi Husrev-begova biblioteka’u Sarajevu—Katalog 
arapskih, turskih i perzijskih rukopisa, Svezak 
prvi, Sarajevo 1963. There are numerous references 
to Gbázi Khosrew's military activities in the 
Diarié of Marino Sanuto, where he appears under 
the name of “Usref Beg”. 

(B. Djunpjev and J.-L. BAcQué-GeAuwONT) 

EHOSREW, Mon, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mebmed b. Farámurz 
b. “All. According to one statement he was of Turko- 
‘man (tribe of Warsak) descent and born in the village 
of Karghin (half way between Stwas and Tokat 
according to others, however, he was of "Frankis 
descent and the son of a “French” nobleman who 
had adopted Islám. According to Sa‘d al-Din his 
father was of Romaic (Rim) descent. Khosrew be- 
came a pupil of the famous disciple of Taftazani, 
Burhan al-Din Haydar of Herat (cf. Isl, xi, 61 and 
Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tawérikh, ii, 430), and received 
a teaching post in the Shah Malik medrese in Adria~ 
nople; in 848/1444 be became hàdi of Adrianople and 
Jater Kádi'asker of Rumelia. On the death of Khidr 
Beg (q.0.J, the first kádi of Constantinople, he suc- 
ceeded him and was at the same time máderris at 
the Aya Solya. Feeling hurt at Molla Kurant [g.7.] 
being promoted over him, he went to Bursa in 867/ 
1462 and built à medrese there. In. 874/1469 he re- 
turned to Istanbul by command of the Sultán, be- 
came Shaykh al-Islémand died there in 885/1480. His 
body was taken to Bursa and buried in the court of 
the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 
mosque in Istanbul, which bears his name (cf. Hafiz 
Husayn, Hadikat al-djawame, i, 201; J. von Harmer, 
GOR, ix, 87, No. 428). 

Mollé’ Khosrew was a celebrated jurist, many of 
whose pupils became famous in after life. He also 
attained a wide reputation as an author. His two 
most important works are the often-annotated Durar 
al-hukkäm fi skarb Ghurar al-akkém on the principles 
of legal practice, written in 877-83/14737 (printed at 
Cairo 1294 and 1303), also a dogmatic work Mirkdt 
al-wusal fi “Hm al-usil (printed at Cairo 1262 and 
Istanbul 1304). On other works by him, ci, von Ham- 
mer, GOR, ii, 589 ff. and Brockelmann, If, 226-7. 

Bibliography: TashkGprüzade-Madidt, al-Ska- 

PER al-nuSmaniyya, i, 135-39; Sa°d al-Din, Tädi 

al-lawarikh, ii, 462-65; Bwllya, Seyahet-ndme, i, 5 

Trawls, ed. J. von Hammer, ijr, 27; al-Sayyi 

Ismail Bellgh Brüsewl, Güldeste-i riyad-i "rfan, 

Bursa 1302, 258 ff.; Sidiill-i ofkmáni, il, 27% £.5 

*IImsyyt sáinámesi, Istanbul x334, 328 ff. (with 

specimens of his work); Bursall Mebmed Tahir, 

Othmänli miPellifleri, Istanbul 1333, 292-3 (with 

indication of some autographs); Brockelmann, loc. 

3 RifSat, Dawjat al-mashdyibh, Istanbul N. 

(F. Basincer) 
onan PASHA, Boswiak (?-1041/1632), 

Ottoman Grand Vizier. Bosnian in origin, 

Khosrew was taken into the palace service and rose 

to the office of sildhdir. When, in Mubarram 1033/ 

October-November 1623, the dissident (sorba) oda 

bashis of the Janissaries demanded the replacement 

of their agha by someone not of the corps, Khosrew 
passed out of the enderün-i kumáydn to become Yeiti- 
ori aghasl. 

‘The state was at this time going through a critical 
period: the dominance of the Janissaries in internal 
affairs had reached new heights with the execution 
of ‘Othman Il (Ragjab 1031/May 1622); Abaza (Meb- 
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med) Pasha (4.v.] was in revolt in Erzurum; and the. 
Safawid Shih ‘Abbas I was soon to take Baghdid 
(Rabi€ I '2033/January 1624). In Shi'bán 1033/May 
1624 Khosrew Agha, as agha of the Janissaries, left 
Istanbul with the Bapidulu soldiery in the train of 
the Grand Vizier Cerkes Mehmed Pasha [see numan- 
MAD PASA CERKES), who had been given the com- 
mand against Abaza Pasha. Khosrew is mentioned as 
having fought courageously in the victory over 
Abüza's forces near Kayseri in Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1033) 
‘September 1624. When Cerkes Mebmed died in winter 
quarters in Tokat (Rabi* II ros4/Jantary 1625), 
Khosrew and the bagideflerddr, Bàll Pasha, wrote 
to the capital urging the appointment of the Dezlerbegi 
of Diyarbekir, Hafiz Abmed Pasha [g..] as his suc- 
cessor, an action Khosrew came to regret on learning 
that he himself might have been considered for the 
office. Though he was soon after given the rank of 
vizier, he is said by Petew!, then with the army, not 
to have been able to overcome his disappointment 
and to have hoped that Hafiz Ahmed might fail in 
the subsequent campaign against Baghdad (Pecewi, 
Tarik, ii, 423, 495)- 

In Ramadan r034/June 1625 Khosrew and the 
forces which had wintered in Tokat joined the army 
under Hafiz Abmed to march against Baghdad. The 
ensuing siege of that city, which lasted for nearly 
eight months (Safar-Shawwal r035/November 1625 
-July 1626), was unsuccessful, but Khosrew again 
distinguished himself by his bravery, especially when 
the Ottomans were near to rout in the third of the 
battles (Ramadan ro3s/June 1626) with a relieving 
force of some 30,000 soldiers under Shah ‘Abbàs him- 
self. (For an undated imperial decree sent to Khos- 
rew during this siege, see Feridün Beg, Munsha’at 
ai-salifin, Istanbul 1264-5, ii, 89-90). 

Following the failure at Baghdad, both Hafiz 
Abmed Pasha and Khosrew Agha were dismissed 
(Rabl® I 1036/December 1626), though neither was 
disgraced. Summoned to the capital by the sultan, 
Murad IV, Khosrew arrived in Radjab 1036/March- 
April 1627 and was made a Aubbe vizier (and thus 
Pagha). The inability of the new Grand Vizier, Khalil 
Pasha, to counter the renewed threat from Abáza 
Pasha in 1627 led to the former's dismissal. The sultan 
is said to have placed great trust in Khosrew Pasha's 
courage and in his ability to control the army (Pecewi, 
ii, 409); and in the consultation over the choice of a 
new Grand Vizier the arguments of the Shaykh al- 
Islém Yahya Efendi that it was time to try a new 
face and that Khosrew’s unparalleled reputation for 
valour made him the best man for the post silenced 
the other ministers. Because there were viziers senior 
to him, notably the aim makam Radjab Pasha (0.0. 
he was not made Grand Vizier immediately but was 
first appointed governor of Diyarbekir and sent to 
1zmit, where the imperial seal was delivered to him 
on 1 Sha*bin 1037/6 April 1628. In his letter of ap- 
pointment he was charged first with subduing Abaza 
Pasha, then with marching against the Safawids; and 
he was also given wide discretion in the making of 
appointments and the administration of affairs gener- 
ally (see Ferldan Beg, ii, 90-5, for the berat). 

Having made careful preparations for the campaign 
against Abiza, Khosrew moved towards Tokat. 
Through harsh measures against wrongdoers and 
those whom he regarded as having failed in their 
duty, he succeeded in establishing strict discipline 
in the army. He reached Tokat on 28 Ramadin 1037/ 
3 June 628, where he remained for some seven weeks 
before a report that Abáza, concerned by desertions 
from his forces, was seeking aid from Shih ‘Abbas 
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spurred him to move quickly against Erzurum. His 
considerable reputation for bravery persuaded ine 
creasing numbers of Abiza’s followers to desert to 
him, a tendency which he further encouraged by 
treating the deserters well. Abaza had laid siege to 
Hasankale but returned to Erzurum on hearing of 
Küosrew's advance. At the suggestion of the governor 
of Hasankale, Khosrew advanced on Erzurum at 
great speed with a picked force, arriving betore Abaza 
could complete his preparations (29 Dhu "I-Hijja 
1037/30 August 1628). During the siege which fol- 
lowed, Khosrew again encouraged desertions by prom- 
ises of pardon and employment in the army. Re- 
cognising the impossibility of resistance, Abaza sure 
rendered on terms on 23 Mubarram 1030/22 Septem 
Der 1628, and Xhosrew thus brought 10 an end a 
problem which had bedevilled the state for some six 
years. A Safawid force coming to Abaza’s aid was 
Surprised and defeated by the governor of Kars, its 
commander, Shamsi Khän, being captured and sent 
to Khostew. Having decided not to winter in the 
field, Khoscew returned to Istanbul with both Abaza 
and Shams! Khan in his train and made a triumphal 
entry into the city on r2 Rabi II/9 December. Abaza, 
pardoned in accordance with the terms of the sure 
render, was appointed governor of Bosnia. 

Though Khosrew fell ill in the spring of 1629, he. 
recovered and was appointed commander for the came 
paign to retake Baghdad. He left Usktidar on r8 Dhu 
"I-Kada. 1038/9 July 1629 and arrived in Mosul on 
x Djumada I 1039/17 December 1629. An unusually 
hard winter, with continuous heavy rains and even 
snow, caused severe flooding over a large area and 
created great difficulties for the army. On 13 Diuma- 
dà 11/28 January 1630 the army left Mosul for Bagh- 
Gad. Having suffered considerable losses of men and 
matériel in the crossing of the flooded river Zab, 
Khosrew convened a dtuwdn in which it was decided 
that to besiege Baghdad in the present conditions was 
impossible and that the time would be better spent 
in a pre-emptive attack oa the ruler of Ardalan (7.0.], 
Khin Abmad, who might otherwise threaten their 
Tear. As the army advanced, many of the Kurdish 
begs submitted to Khosrew. Reaching the district of 
Shahrizar, Khosrew was persuaded to rebuild the 
fortress of Gul'anbar, built by Sulaymán I and sub- 
sequently destroyed by Shah ‘Abbas. The work was 
begun on t Sha*báa 1039/16 March 1630 and took 
some fifty days to complete. During the stay at Gul- 
fanbar, Khosrew sent a force to take the fortress of 
Mihriban, on the road to Hamadhan. The garrison 
surrendered, but the Ottoman force was then at- 
tacked by a Safawid army under the khän-i khänān, 
Zaynal Khan. In the ensuing battle the Ottomans, 
with some difficulty, won the day (22 Ramadan/s 
May). Moving further east, the Ottomans sacked the 
palace of Khan Abmad at Hasanabid and, on 27 
Shawwil[o June, reached Hamadhin, which had been 
evacuated by the Safawids. They laid waste the city, 
and, with the intention of marching on Kazwin, ad- 
vanced to Darguzin, which they also sacked. It was 
there decided that aa attack on Kazwin would prove 
both difficult and ultimately pointless and that it 
‘was past time to return to the main aim of the cam- 
paign, the recovery of Baghdid which was now some 
sixty stages distant, The army departed from Dargu- 
zin on ro Dhu 'I-Ka'da ogojar June 1630 and mar- 
ched towards Baghdad, meeting serious resistance 
only from the ruler of Luristin, sent against them 
by Shih Saft, whom they overcame on the plain of 
Camkhal, near Nihiwand, on 3 Dhu 't-Hijja/r4 July. 
Reaching the environs of Baghdád in early Septem- 
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ber, Khosrew began on 28 Safar 1040/6 October 1630 
what proved to be a fruitless siege of the city. Five 
days after an unsuccessful full-scale assault on 3 Rabi¢ 
Ilfo November it was decided to withdraw. During 
the course of the siege Khosrew had been persuaded 
by the local Arabs to garrison the fortress at Hilla; 
and leaving a sizeable force there, he departed with 
the army for Mosul, where he arrived on 7 Djumādā/ 
I/r2 December. While the army dispersed for the win- 
ter, Khosrew, in ill-health, prepared to winter in Mosul. 

When the news that the Ottomans had abandoned 
the siege of Baghdid reached Kurdistan and the 
Shih, an army under Khin Abmad attacked the 
Ottoman garrison at Dertenck. The defenders fled 
to the newly-built fortress at Shahrizir (Gul“anbar) 
which was subsequently attacked by a large army 
under Khin Ahmad and the Safawid Ahan-i bhandn; 
news of their advance caused the Kurdish begs to 
switch their allegiance to the Safawids. The garrison, 
at Shahrizür evacuated the fortress, but subsequently 
engaged the Kurdish-Safawid army in battle, only to 
be heavily defeated; three of the Ottoman comman- 
ders reached Mosul on 18 Diumada I/23 December 
and were put to death by Khosrew. The victors mean- 
while destroyed Gul‘anbar, A Safawid army under 
Shàh Safi then laid siege to Hilla, which they suc- 
ceeded in taking despite stout resistance, The loss of 
ShabrizGr and the siege of Hilla persuaded Khosrew 
to retire to the relative safety of Mardin, Having 
made arrangements for the repair of the fortifications 
at Mosul, he left on 18 Djumada I/z2 January 1631 
and arrived in Mardin on the 29th/2 February. (For 
further details of the Hamadh2n/Baghdad campaign 
from the Safawid side, see Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Dhayl-i Ta°rikh-i "ülanrárü-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Suhayli 
Khansir, Tehran 1938, 39 i£.) 

From Mardin a request was sent to the capital for 
men (in particular a large force of Tatars), money and 
supplies for another campaign against Baghdad in 
1631. In Dhu 'LKa'da rogo[June 163r Khosrew 
smoved to Kothisar, a short distance to the south- 
west of Mardin, where he spent the summer months 
awaiting the arrival of the Tatars, several thousand 
of whom had set out in the spring, and trying to 
decide on his course of action. When he finally deter- 
mined to move towards Mosul (Safar 1041/September 
1631), beat, fatigue and disease had so affected the ar- 
my that ìt was urged that the campaign be abando- 
ned until the following year. Khosrew had little choice 
Dutto agree and retired toward Diyarbekir where he 
entered winter quarters on 3 RabI* II/29 October. 

By this time, however, he had already been re- 
placed as Grand Vizier by Hafiz Abmed Pasha, the 
decision to do so having been taken in Istanbul on 
29 Rabi‘ I ro41/25 October 1631. Na‘ima (Ta’rikA, 
iii, 26-9) lists a number of underlying reasons for his 
dismissal, chief among them his excessive dependence 
upon, and consequent currying of favour with, the 
troublesome elements in the army (torbas), this in 
turn leading to instances of oppression and mal- 
feasance (see also ii, 441-3, where Na‘ima gives de- 
tails: of Khosrew’s securing the dismissal of a Yesti- 
¿eri hālibi who bad been appointed with specific 
instructions from the sultan to end the abuses in 
the enrolment of Janissaries and to prevent improper 
entries in the registers of the corps). The decisive 
factor, however, appears to have been his failure to 
retake Baghdad despite a substantial investment of 
men and resources, When the news of his dismissal 
xeached Diyarbekir (2x Rabl¢ II/ré November), the 
army immediately protested, threatening to kill the 
messenger who had brought the news and urging 








Khosrew to remain until they could make representa- 
tions to the capital on his behalf. Khosrew calmed 
them, however, accepted his dismissal and left Diyar- 
bekir (26 Rabif Il/2t November), surrendering the 
imperial seal ia the vicinity of Malatya. A recurrence 
of gout forced him to halt in Tokat, whore he was to. 
remain until his death. 
Khosrew Pasha’s dismissal became the focus of a. 
serious rebellion in the capital, incited, it is said, by 
the vizier Radjab Pasha, whocoveted the Grand Vizier- 
‘ate, Those involved were tho Kapl&ulu who had boen. 
recalled from Diyarbekir for the winter and a number 
oi individual sorbas who, having built up tbeir own 
folowings and made themselves virtually indepen- 
dent in various parts of Anadolu and Rümeli, had 
agreed to attempt to restore Khosrew to the Grand 
Visierate and had converged on the capital. Demand- 
ding the deaths of seventeen leading men identified 
as those who had brought about Khosrew's dismissal, 
the rebels succeeded in assassinating Hafiz Abmed 
Pasha, who was replaced by Radiab Pasha (19 
Ragjab ro41/10 February 1632: Petewi, ii, 420, 
wrongly cites the execution, not the dismissal, of 
Khostew as the cause of this rebellion). Deeply 
angered by these events, Murad IV held Khosrew to 
be the cause and determined on his execution, Ap- 
pointing Murtadé Pasha to the governorship of 
Diyarbekir, he charged him secretly with putting 
Khosrew to death. Despite opposition from the people 
of Tokat as well as Khosrew's followers, this end was 
accomplished when Khostew ordered an end to resis- 
tance and accepted his fate, The news of his death, 
which became public knowledge in the capital on 19 
Sha‘ban 1041/11 March 1632, provoked yet another 
serious rebellion, iorming part of the general dis- 
order which obtained until Murad IV was able deci- 
sively to assert his authority in June of thesame year, 
Though Khosrew Pasha is credited in the sources 
with considerable personal bravery and with taking 
great pains in the preparation of his campaigns, these 
qualities are overshadowed by what is regarded as his 
excessive severity, even bloodthirstiness, to demon- 
strate which numerous examples are given. On this 
aspect of his character Na'má remarks: "He had 
no hesitation in putting to death men whose execu- 
tion neither the sbar* nor reason required, who per- 
haps did not deserve so much as a rebuke” (iii, 77). 
His success over Ābāza Pasha, a considerable achieve- 
ment, is seen as having made him arrogant and head- 
strong, qualities which fitted ill with his relative 
inexperience. In the accounts of the Hamadhin/ 
Baghdad campaign he is faulted from the military 
point of view for having allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the Kurds to rebuild Gul‘anbar and by 
the Arabs to garrison Hilla, since neither was de- 
fensible unless Baghdad were taken, anā both pro- 
jects, though each in a different way, were distrac- 
tions from that basic aim. In contrast to the generally 
‘unfavourable impression of him, and especially of his 
character, which emerges from the sources, however, 
one might note the apparently spontaneous protest 
by the army at his dismissal; the attempt by the 
people of Tokat to defend him; and, while allowing 
for the selfish ends of some of those involved, the 
strong reactions aroused in Istanbul first by his dis- 
missal and then by his execution. These events sug- 
gest that he was, perhaps, more widely admired, 
even at the end, than the sources, and particularly 
Nafimā, would lead one to believe, 
Bibliography: Kātib Čelebi, Fedhleke, ii, 52, 
66, 84, 94; 101-42 passim; Pedewl, Ta?rihh, ii, 4o1- 
25 passim; Solikzáde, Taribh, 742-50; Nai, 
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diim Bashl, 66:, 663-3; *Otbmanzade Ta^ib, Hadi- 
hat al-eusari?, 74-6; Feridün Beg, Mungha? át al- 
saláfin, Istanbul 1264-5, ii, 57-96; Murtadà Nagri- 
züde, Gulshamd khuiafa?, Istanbul 1143, 74 ff.; 
Relation de ce qui s'est passt entre les armas du 
Grand Seigneur et du Roy de Perse depuis la fin de 
l'année 1629 jusqu'd présent, o est descrit le troi- 
sidme siàge de Babylone, Paris 1631; fA, art. Pusrev 
Paşa (H. Înalcik). — (H. IAtcmk- R. C. Reve) 
KHOSREW PASHA, Divāns or DeLi, Ottoman 

governor and vizier, and elder brother of Lala 

Mustafa Pasha (g.».). He was a Janissary of Bosnian 

‘origin, but became a deserter at the outset of his 

career, and for several years lived an adventurous 

life, a8 evoked by ‘Ali in his Kunh al-akhbdr. He 
returned to grace at an unknown date, and then 

"became food-taster (ashnigir) at the Palace, inten- 

dant of thecorps o guards (PaPudjt) and then equerry 

to the sultan, His conduct during the Caldirin cam- 
paign gained him the governorship (beglerbeglik) of 

Karamin on 25 August 1524. He took part in the 

conquest of Diyirbakr in 1515, in the Egyptian cam- 

paign of 1526-17, and in the suppression of the Kizil- 
bash revolt of Shih Well in 1520 and that of Djan- 
in the following year. 

‘At the beginning of 1521 he became beglerbeg of 
Anatolia, and then of Diyarbakr at the death at the 
end of that same year of Blyikll Mehmed Pasha [9.0.]; 
he was to remain for ten years in this post at Amid, 
with responsibility for watching over the security of 
the frontiers with Safawid Persia and for consoli- 
dating Ottoman authority in the Kurdish principali- 
ties which had recently rallied to tbe Porte. During 
the winter cf 1531-2, his disputes with Ulama Pasha, 
a Safavid refugee who had been made commander- 
dn-chief of the troops in eastern Anatolia and was at 
that time in favour with the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, led to his dismissal. In 1532 he became gover- 
nor of Anatolia for a second time, and took part in 
the “German” campaign of that same year. Trace is 
then lost of him until he turns up as sandja begi of 
Aleppo and then beglerbeg of Damascus in 1534, and 
charged with various military duties during the "Icam- 
paign of the two “Iriljs", Whilst the Ottoman army 
was wintering at Baghdad in 1534-5, the sultan nomi- 
nated him as beglerbeg of Egypt in place of Khádim 
Silleyman Pasha [4.0]. 

Khosrew Pagha's brie tenure of office in Cairo 
(February 1535-December 1536) was marked by such 
an enormous increase in the revenue from Egypt 
(irsāliyya [g.».]) that the Porte had suspicions about 
the legality of the means used to collect it. A com- 
mission of enquiry was unable to prove his guilt, but 
he was nevertheless dismissed from his office. In fact, 
the evidence on his administration in Diyarbakr and 
in Egypt reveals a brutal, largely unscrupulous and 
highly mendacious official, but also a remarkably 
efficient one, The Ottoman chroniclers of Egypt 
(Yüsuf, Mebmed b. Yüsuf al-Khallik and ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. “Abd al-Rahmän) stress moreover the un- 
usual prosperity and security which the land enjoyed 
under his rule. 

He was replaced at Cairo by the powerful vizier 
Khädim Süleymän Pasha, whose previous ten years’ 
tenure of the governorship he had endeavoured to 
denigrate in the eyes of the Porte, evoking in Khādim 
Süleymän Pasha a tenacious hatred against him, For 
the third time, Khosrew Pasha became beglerbeg of 
Anatolia at the beginning of 1537, and then of 
Rumelia in June 1538. His services during his tenure 
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Istanbul 1281-5, ii, 293, 320, 343-4, 378- | of these offices (the Moldavian campaign of 1538 and 


the capture of Castelnuovo in 1539) led the sultan to. 
appoint him as fourth vizier in 15,1, Khádlm Süley- 
man Pasha being Grand Vizier and Rüstem Pasha 
[g.t.] second vizier. It seems very probable that the 
latter's ambitions were the cause of the ruin of the 
other two. As the sultan's son-in-law and enjoying 
the support of his influential mother-in-law Khür- 
rem Sultan, Riistem was able to rouse against each 
other very skilfully the old enemies Khádlm Süley- 
mán and Khosrew in such a way that they came 
to blows in the sultan's presence in 1544 and were 
both deprived of office for this affair. Rilstem Pasha 
then became Grand Vizier. In despair at having 
lost his offices and powers, Khosrew Pasha allowed 
himself to starve to death in this year, one of the 
very rare cases of suicide amongst Ottoman officials 
of this period. 

Bibliography: J.-L. Bacqué-Grammont, Notes 

4 documents sur Divdne Hüsres Paga, in RO (1979), 

and bibliography cited there. 

(J.-L. BAcQUÉ-GRAMMONT) 

KHOSREW PA; Meumen (?-1271/1855), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, educated in the Palace 
and raised to the post of head Zukhadár on the ac- 
cession of Selim IIE (g.v.] in 1203/1789. He entered 
the service of Küčük Hüseyn Pasha, a protagonist of 
military and naval reform, who became Admiral 
(Kapudan-i derya) in 1206/r792. In r2rsiBor Khos- 
rew sailed with the fleet to Egypt, where he com- 
manded a foree of 6,000 and co-operated with the 
British in the recapture of Rashid and the defeat of 
‘French forces. In recognition of his services he was 
soon afterwards appointed wilt of Egypt. 

In Egypt he attempted to establish the nipiwm-i 
djedid [g.v.] army and disband the irregular bagki 
bozuk troops imported from Rumelia for the war 
against the French, When he attempted to stop their 
pay, the bash! boswh forces rose in revolt and de- 
feated Khosrew's own troops. Then Tahir Pasha at- 
tacked Khosrew, foreing him to withdraw to Damiet- 
ta and declared himself vili of Egypt. Shortly after- 
wards, Táhie was murdered, leaving Muhammad “Al 
[ge] and the Mamlaks real masters of Egypt. In 
Rabié al-Awwal r218/July 1803, the Mamlüks de- 
feated Khosrew near Damietta and threw him into 
prison. On his release by Muhammad ‘AIT 8 months 
later, he wasremoved icom the governorship of Egypt. 

His next appointment was as wall of Diyarbekir 
(1218-19/1803-4), followed by various governorships 
in Rumelia, He was active ín the Russo Turkish war 
which broke out in 1221/1806 as wáli of Silistra and 
military commander on the Danube front. In re- 
cognition of his services, he was appointed Kapudan-i 
deryi in Dhu "I-Hididja 1225/January 1811 and com- 
manded the Ottoman fleet in the Black Sea until the. 
conclusion of a peace in Ramadan z227/September 
1812, He was dismissed in 1233/1318, and afterwards 
served in a number of provineial govecnorships. As 
"ili of Erzurum he was appointed military comman- 
der (ser'asher) in the east, with instructions to pacify 
rebellious Kurdish tribes whose activities had led toa 
clash with Persia. However, his mishandling of the af- 
fair led to a rebellion by the former mutasarrif of Baye- 
zid, while the Persians, taking advantage of the situ 
ation, captured Dàyeztd, Erdiish and Bitlis. The Porte 
transferred him to the governorship of Trabzon, and in 
Safar 1247/September 1821 appointed in his place the 
former Grand Vizier Mehmed Emin Ra’! Pasha. 

With the outbreak of rebellion in the Morea, Khos- 
tew Pasha was again appointed Kapudan-i deryá 
(Rabif al-Akhir 1238/December 1822) and detailed to 
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pursue the rebels in the Aegean. For this purpose, 
de constructed a fleet of shallow-draught vessels, 
suitable for pursuit in shallow waters, and attempted 
to cut off sea communications between Morea and 
the islands, at the same time victualling Ottoman 
troops on the Greek mainland. However, during the 
siege of Missolonghi (r240-1/1825-6), rivalry often 
broke out between Khosrew and Mubammad Al's 
son Ibrühim Pasha [qs], who was commanding an 
Egyptian force on the Sultan's behalf. Ibrüblm and 
Mubammad ‘All sought Khosrew’s dismissal from the 
admiralty and were eventually succesful. He was in- 
stead appointed waif of Anadolu (Anatolia), 

Ehosrew, however, retained the confidence of Mah- 
müd II, who recognised him as a protagonist of mili- 
tary reforms and as being instrumental in introducing 
European tactics to the fleet, In 1242/1827 the Sultan 
therefore appointed him ser‘asker of the newly formed 
army, the ‘asdhir-i mansiire-yé mukammadiy ye, where 
he also began to introduce European tactics and 
training techniques. His influence in the capital in- 
creased after the outbreak of war with Russia in 1243/ 
1628, when he engineered the dismissal of the Grand 
Vizier Selim Mehmed Pasha and the appointment of 
his own former slave and nominee, Rashid Mehmed 
Pasha. He also secured a commandership on the front 
for his former slave Khalil Rif'at Pasha, and the dis- 
missal of the ser‘asker on the Russian front, Agha 
Hüseyn Pasha. Meanwhile, the Russians crossed the 
Balkans and advanced on Edime. Khosrew advised 
the Sultan to seek a peace, at the same time taking 
extraordinary measures to prevent panic in Istanbul, 
to the extent even of executing certain advocates of 
surrender. This, and the unpopularity of his wester- 
nising measures in the army, almost provoked a popu- 
lar revolt. He vas present at the peace negotiations in 
the presence of the French, English and Prussian am- 
bassadors. His influence was now at a height, and he 
used it to remove his rivals from positions in the 
government, replacing them with his own slaves, and 
to have the former Grand Vizier, Selim Mebmed 
Pasha, dismissed from the governorship of Rumelia. 

During the Russo-Turkish war, Mubammad ‘AIL 
had made excessive demands to the Sultan and was 
now threatening *Akki. At this point, Mahmüd 
placed the matter in the hands of Khosrew who, in 
Dhu 'I-Ka'da 1247April 1832 appointed Agha Hü- 
seyn commander of the army in Anatolia. After 
Mubammad *Ali's victory and advance on Istanbul, 
Khosrew invited military instructors from Europe, 
among them the famous Von Moltke. During this 
period he had the complete confidence of the Sultan, 
and bis responsibility for the security of the capital 
and the fact that he advanced many of his numerous 
personal slaves to positions in the government, fur- 
ther increased his influence. By marrying his own 
men to the Sultan's daughters, he insinuated his way 
into Palace circles, 

However, in Shawwal 1252/January 1837, two of 
his own protégés, Khalll and Sa'Id Pashas, secured his 
dismissal as ser'asher, while in Rabi al-Awwal 1253/ 
June 1837, his great rival Mustafa Reshid Pasha be- 
came Foreign Minister, Khosrew was retired on a pen- 
sion, His absence from public affairs did not last 
long. In Dhu 'l-Hididia 1254/March 1636, he received 
the chairmanship of the Reform Committee (medilis-i 
willd) and presided over the councils which met in 
his villa to discuss the Egyptian question, 

A further deterioration of affairs in Egypt and the 
death of Makmad II in 1255/1839 caused a grave 
crisis in the empire, It was at this juncture that 
‘Khosrew literally seized power, by grabbing the Im- 








perial Seal from the Grand Vizier, Ra*if Pasha, 
during the funeral of Mabmüd II, and declaring him- 
self Grand Vizier. This led to the defection of his 
rival, the Kapudan-i deryd, Apmed Feval Pasha, who 
sailed with the fleet to Mubammad ‘Alt in Egypt, 
with the intention of returning with Egyptian troops 
and deposing Khosrew. Mubamunad ‘All for his part, 
demanded Egypt and Syria for himself aud the dis- 
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remained in his post, but the Foreign Minister, Muş- 
tala Reshid Pasha, seized the initiative and, partly 
no doubt to win the sympathies of the European 
powers over the Egyptian question, had the famous 
Khatf-i Sherif of Gilkbane proclaimed, marking the 
beginning of the Tansimdt [qv] era. Khosrew was 
still Grand Vizier, but Mustafa Reshfd Pasha now 
had the sympathies of the Palace and was able to 
press for his dismissal and the reinstatement of Radi 
Pasha. He then had Khosrew tried and convicted for 
bribery by the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordi- 
ances (medjlis-i wald-yi ahhdm-i‘adliyye) and exiled 
in Djumada ‘I-Ula 1256/July 1840 to Tekirdagi. 

In the following year, the Sultan ‘Abd al-Medild 
permitted his return to Istanbul, where a change in 
government permitted his return to power. In Safar 
1262/January 1846, he was appointed ser‘asker, in 
which position he removed his predecessor Riga? 
Pasha's nominees and replaced them with his own 
men. During this period of office, he opened the 
Military School at Küčük Taksim. However, later 
in the same year, he was removed from office, and 
the new Grand Vizier, Mustafa Reshld Pasha, took 
care to prevent his further rise to power, He died, 
at the age of more than ninety, on 13 Djumādā 
'LĀkhira 1271/3 March 1855. 

Bibliography: see article Husrev Pasa by 
Halil Inalcak in 1A, of which the foregoing is a 
summary. (Ep) 
KHOST, Arabic spellings Kh.w.st or Kh wist, 

the name of various places in Afghánistán. 
The most likely etymology for the name is that given 
by G. Morgenstierne in his An etymological vocabulary 
of Pashto, Oslo 1928, 98: that it is an Iranised form 
‘*hwastu, of. Skr. suvastu- “good site" (which became 
the place-name Swat (g.v.] in the North-West frontier 
region of Pakistan). 

‘The mediaeval Arabic and Persian geographers 
mention what appear to be two places of this name 
in northern Afghanistan. Those of the 4th/roth cen- 
tury mention Khasht as a town on the upper Heri 
Rid on the borders of Ghar and Gharéistdn (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal?, 457, tr. 441, and Mukaddasl, 349), and this 
is apparently the Khóst mentioned three centuries or 
so later by Kazwinl, Athar al-bilad, ed. Wüstenteld, 
244, as a town of Ghiir; see Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 410, 417. 

Distinct from this seems to be the Khóst further 
north near Andarab and on the borders of Badalch- 
ghn, the district which the Hudid al-Sdlam (end of 
the 4th/roth century) refers to as (?) Yan, cf. tr. 
Minorsky, 109, 340-1, perhaps the Khuwdsht of Y- 
kat, Buldár, ed. Beirut, ii, 398, and the K‘wat-sit-to 
of Hsüan-Tsang, see Marquart, ErénSahr, 41. It is 
frequently referred to in Timiirid and early Mughal 
times. In 664/1479 we hear of one MiIr Abd al-Kuddüs. 
being given the governorship of Khést, “one of the 
most important districts in Badakhshn and Kun- 
duz" (Ta?rikh-i Rashidi, ed. and tr, Elias and Ross, tr. 
103). One of Babur’s wives, Maham, appareatly came 
from here; his daughter Gul-rang was bora here, and 
he visited it on various occasions, see the Babur-ndma, 
te, Beveridge, index. 
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In modern times, the most important region bear- 
ing the name Khóst is that comprised within the 
modern Afghan province of Pakhtia, lying to the 
south of fho Sefld-Küh range im the basin of the 
Kaitu, an affluent of the Kurram river which drains 
eastwards to the Indus; hence the ethnic and tribal 
connections of Khóst with the regions of Kurram, 
Kohat and northern Waziristan on the modern 
Pakistaniside of the Durand Line have always been 
close. Khóst now forms an important forestry region 
of Afghanistan, and in the southern, sub-tropical 
zone, dates, citrus fruits, etc. are grown; recent 
Aighan governments have made considerable agri- 
cultural investment here (see J. Humlum «t alii, La 
geographic de l'Afghanislan, étude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 101, 105, and J. C. Griffiths, 
Afghanistan, London 1967, 119-20). In the 19208, 
Khóst was the epicentre of a conservative, tradition- 
alist Pathan rebellion against the tentative reforms of 
King Amin Allah, which seriously weakened the 
ruler's position and damaged the economic health of 
the country (March r924-January 1925) [see W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afphamisian®, London 1967, 204-6; V. 
Gregorian, The emergence of modern Afghanistan, 
polities of reform and modernization, 1880-1046, Stan- 
ford 1969, 282-4; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 
1973, 449, 459, 479). 

Finally, the Iwperial gasetteer of India, iii, 138, vi, 
306, mentions a Khóst in Balütistán, the site of a 
small coalfield, 55 miles east of Quetta. 

(C. E. Bosworrs) 

KHOTAN, a town of the People's Republic of 
China, in the autonomous region of the Uyghurs. 
The town, and the territory which depends on its 
resources as an oasis, lie between the desert of Takla- 
makhan and the massif of KuenJuen on the one 
hane, and the Kara-Käsh and Yörüng-Kash rivers on 
the other. The kingdom of Khotan became known to 
the Chinese world in about 125 B.C., following the 
mission of Khang Kien, under the name Yu-tien. 
‘The name represented by this transcription seems to 
dave had no connection with the town of Yotkan. 
Although numerous archaeological relics have been 
found at that site, Yotkan cannot correspond to Yu- 
Pien. In fact, according to Pelliot (Notes on Marco 
Polo, 412, s.v. “Cotan™), Yu-t'ien corresponds to 
*"Odan, with the variant *Odon arising trm the 
transcription Yu-tuen given by Hiuan-tsang (ibid., 
409); the name encountered in the Khotanese texts 
is just a transcription of the Chinese Yu-t’ien under 
the form Yüttina, while documents of the 4th century 
in Kharoshtt script give the form Khotana (L. G. 
Gercenberg, Khotanosakskiy yazik, 10). Yotkan is a 
ruined pre-Islamic cemetery, approximately 8 km. 
west of the town itself. 

In fact, the kingdom of Khctan was not really 
known to the Chinese until after the conquest of the 
‘Tarim basin, carried out by Han Wii (140-87 B.C), 
in the years following 110 B.C, and through the re- 
conquest by the later Han between 73 B.C. and za. 
170 A.D. Little is known of the history of the ruling 
dynasty and the name of the town is always trans- 
cribed Yu-tien in the Chinese sources. From the 
latter we learn that the population of the kingdom 
reached a total of 50,000. Alll that we can say is that 
this population spoke a language of Iranian type, 
which bas become known as a result of discoveries 
made at the beginning of the 2oth century and which 
has been deciphered principally by Ltiders, Sten 
Konow and H. W. Bailey, It now seems that the 
Khotanese spoke a dialect of the Saka language. 

Tt was in the course of the first centuries A.D. 

















that the kingdom of Khotan received Buddhism. Ac- 
cording to the Tibetan tradition, which agrees in 
Some points with the account given by Hiuan-tsang, 
Buddhism was introduced to Khotan by a Kashmiri 
monk called Vairocana, during the reign, almost 
certainly legendary, of king Vijayasambhava (E. 
Zürcher, The Buddhist conquest of China, in Sinica 
Leidensia, xi, Leiden 1972, 340-1). This assessment 
is confirmed by the fact that one of the oldest dated 
Buddhist monuments is from 269 A.D. (A. Stein, 
 Sand-uried ruins of Kholan, 1902, 495). 

In the 7th century, Hiuan-tsang writes in his 
Memoirs (Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, ii, 
299): "We arrive in the kingdom of K'iu-sa-tan-na, 
(Note) In Chinese, this signifies “Breast of the 
Earth”; it is the formal name used in the region. The 
local language uses the expression "Kingdom of 
Huan-na”, The Hiong-nou call it Yu-touen; the Hou 
(Iranians), Hó-tan; the Indians, K'iu-tan. Formerly 
they (the Chinese) czlled it Yu-tien; it is an incor- 
rect form". (On this passage, cf. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marco Polo, 409-17). 

‘Thus, in the T'ang period, the polite and literary 
orm is "Gostana" or "Caustana", difficult to in- 
terpret according to Pelliot; the local language used 
the expression Xuin-n4 (Huana?), this name faith- 
fully rendering the name which appears in the 
Khotanese texts under the form Hvatina, Hvamna, 
and Hvam; the nomads of the north would have pro- 
nounced it Odan or "Odon, a name which is found. 
much later in Syriac, translated from Persian, in the 
story "The History of the Patriarch Mar Yaballahd 
and the monk Rabban Sdumd, published by Chabot 
(Paris 1895, 22), where the latter identifies the town 
of "Lótón"" with Khotan. In fact "Lötôn” is an erro- 
neous form from the Persian original, where the I 
has appeared as a result of confusion with the initial 
dlif, whence we deduce the correct form "'Odon" 
proposed by Pelliot fifty years ago, while Budge (The 
monks of Kübldi Khán, London 1928, 138) and Mont- 
gomery (The history of Yabaliaha IIT, New York 
1927) bave retained the form "Lótón". This form 
appears in the works of Küshghari (Brockelmann, 
251), with "Odon" and " Khotan". Finally, the Iran- 
jans would have pronounced it Ho-tan (Xuit-tan) 
which assumes an original *Bwatan, precursor of the 
Khotan of the Muslims, while the Indians would have 
pronounced it K'iu-tan (*KOlut-tan) which presup- 
pose a form Khutan or Khotan. The land was known 
to the Tibetans under the name of Li-yul, "land of 
Li", although they knew the town under the name 
of Hu-ten, which is just a transcription. 

In the T'ang period, the kingdom of Khotan was 
bounded to the south by the Kuen-luen, while in the 
east its territory tonched that of Kroraina (Niya, 
Certen and the Lob-Nor region), and in the west that 
of Kashghar (Khyesa) which stretched from the Pa- 
mirs and T’ien-shan to Maralbashi and beyond. The 
language used throughout the Khotan region was 
Saka-Khotanese, which was related to the Tadjik ver- 
nacular of the Pamirs, of which no ancient evidence 
has yet been recovered, to the language of Küshghar 
in the west and north, of which some traces have be 
recovered at Tumshuk (the Turkish name of a site 
whose ancient name has disappeared), and in the 
east to the language spoken in Kroraina, of which 
‘apparently no relies remain. 

The kingdom of Khotan at that time had a large 
population which had, no doubt under the influence 
‘of Buddhism, lost all interest in expansion and showed 
an extreme aversion to matters of war; Hinan- 
tsang noted that the Khotanese were remarkable 
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craftsmen with a considerable taste for literary pur- 
suits, also for music and dance. The region was the 
centre of a considerable commercial activity, being 
Placed on the southern branch of the Silk Route, 
which was in use throughout antiquity and the Middle 
Ages; through the Khotanese texts we possess ac- 
counts of the travels of officials to Kashmir and Kan- 
su, which permit us to gain an acquaintance with the 
geography of Central Asia, in particular the names of 
towns; thus we find that Kishghar is Kyesa, Niya is 

Niha, Cecten is Ysabada parrüm, Urumti is Yircüm- 
cinä, Turfan is Tturpaná, Leou-lan is Raurata, Yur 
men kouan is Kviyikye, etc, 

The dynasty of the kings of Khotan in the Tang 
period (7th-10th centuries), the family name of which 
was apparently Vija (preferable from Visa) was in 
existence before that time, for the history of the Suei 
(83, sb) mentions, according to Pelliot (op. laud., 419) 
à king called Vijayavikrama; under the T?ang, the 
dynasty is known to us from a list which can be recon- 
structed from the texts of the History of the Tang 
and which can be partially cross-checked by reference 
to the names preserved in the Khotanese texts; a cer- 
tain number contained in the latter cannot be placed 
with certainty in this list; these are: Viganskhan, 
Vigakirti, Vigavikram and Vigasagrama. On the other 
hand, there are some that can be dated, in particular 
the last kings of the dynasty: Visasambkhava (912- 
966), Vigssura (967-977) and Vigadarma (978-982) 
(Gercenberg, op. cit., 12). It was shortly afterwards 
that the kingdom of Khotan was conquered by re- 
cently-converted Muslim Turks; the kingdom of Kho- 
tan was henceforward to be one of tbe collection of 
Turkish states in the region which constituted Turke- 
stan. 

The town of Khotan, unlike Kashghar and the 
northern part of the Tarim basin, is not mentioned by 
the Hudad al-tälam in the description of the Turkish 
iribes ($13, p. 96) in the section of the Yaghma of 
eastern Turkestan, but in that of China (§ 9, p. 85). 
As the Hudad al-Sdlam dates from the year 372/982-3, 
it may be supposed that in about the year 980, when 
king Vigadarma, was alive, Khotan and its territory 
formed a sort of enclave between the region of Kásh- 
ghar which was occupied by the descendants of Satuk 
Bughri Khin (died 344/955-6) and the territories be- 
longing to China and Tibet; the king of Khotan, ac- 
cording to this source (p. 85), styled himself “Ruler 
of the Turks and the Tibetans” (‘apim al-Turk wa 
"ETubbet). 

A little later, Gardizl, who was writing after 431] 
1040, reports (according to Barthold, Off o poiesdkie. 
v Srednyaya Ažiya, g4) that even the town of Kai (2), 
situated at fifteen days' march from Khotan in the 
direction of China, was under the domination of Togh- 
uzghuz Turks (ct. Hudūd al-‘ālam, 255). According 
to Gardiīzīi, the inhabitants of Khotan were Buddhists, 
but he mentions a Muslim cemetery to the north of the 
town (ibid., 255, n. s), and in the town itself two 
Christian churches, although no documentary evi- 
dence of this has been found. As regards the Muslim. 
world, Gardizi shows us that in the first half of the 
sth/rzth century, Muslim proselytism was already 
actively exercised in Buddhist circles, and it is pos- 
sible that the implanting of this group was a contrib- 
utory cause of subsequent events. 

At the beginning of the stb[rith century, the 
‘Turkish rulers of Kashghár had become very power- 
ful (Barthold, r Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 79 ff., par- 
ticularly 88-90), and had founded the dynasty of the 
Karajchinids (see mex-xuAns). The son of Bughri 
‘Khan Hárün, himself the grandson of Satuk Bughra 








Khan, who called himself Kadir Khan Yüsuf and 
reigned in Kashghar from about 401/roro, decided, 
for reasons unknown to us, to conquer the territory 
of Khotan. Seeing that he died in 423/1032 (Ibn al- 
Athir s.a.), it is likely that the conquest of Khotan 
was accomplished sometime between the years 1013 
and 1032, for we possess money struck in his name at 
K&shghar and at Yarkand from 404/1013-14 onwards 
(A. Markov, Inventarniy katalog, etc., x02 ff.), On the 
conquests of Khotan, cf. Darthold, Turkestan’, 281, 
1.2. 

Later, Khotan, like Kashghar, passed under the 
authority of the Tiek-Ihans (7.0, and subsequently 
under that of the Kara-Khitay {g.v.]. After these 
events, the crisis arising in Central Asia as a result 
of the expansion of the Mongol empire led the 
Kharizm-Sbáh to make an agreement with Küclüg, 
who had deposed and expelled his father-in-law, the 
Gür-Khán of the Kara-Khitay, and a partition of the 
western sector of the Kara- Khitày empire took place, 
between the two rulers, giving to the KhYárazm-Sháh 
the territory to the east of the Syr-Daryà as far as 
the heights of Kāshghar and of Khotan (Barthold, 
Turkestan®, 356-7); after his succession to the throne, 
Küčlüg, who had married the daughter of the Gür- 
hin, a Buddhist fanatic, undertook a fierce persecu- 
tion of Islam in the regions under his authority, 
particularly in Khotan, after his agreement with the 
‘Khwarazm-Shahs [g.0.]. According to Djuwaynt (tr. 
Boyle, 65-6, 70-3), Küčlüg persecuted the Muslims 
cruelly and crucified the Imdm ‘Ala? al-Din Khotant 
at the door of his madrasa in Khotan. In the time of 
Haydar Mitzi (¢.0-], nothing more was known of this 
martyr; even his tomb was unknown (Tarikk-i 
Rashidi, tr. E. D. Ross, 218, and ch. xlii). Thus there 
‘was no indigenous historical tradition at Khotan, or 
if there was, the texts have been lost. Arabic and 
Persian geographical literature provides us with only 
the most meagre of information; the real situation is 
misrepresented by al-Sam^ani (f. 189b) and by Yákit, 
who followed al-Sam*áni in his ovn writing (ii, 403). 

Under the reign of Ogedey, Diuwayni (tr. Boyle, 
517) reports that “the lands between the banks of 
the Ami-Dary3 and the frontiess of Khitày were 
placed under the orders of the Chief Minister Mabmüd 
‘Yalavaé and of bis son Mas*üd Beg; those included 
Transoxania, Turkestan, Otrar, the land of the Uy- 
ghurs, Khotan, Kishghar, Djand, Khvarazm and 
Farghána"". Rashid al-Din (Djdmi® al-tawarith, tr. J. 
A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis Khan, New York- 
London 1971, 94), also writes as follows: “The Ka’an 
(Ogedey) placed all the lands of Khitáy under (the 
orders of) Mabmüd Valavat, and (the region of) Besh- 
Ball and Kari Khodjo, with the territory of Uy- 
ghuristin, Khotan, Kashghar, Almalik, Qayallķ, Sa- 
marķand and Bukhārā as far as the banks of the 
Oxus under (the orders of) Mas‘dd Beg, the son of 
Yalavač”, In the remainder of his work, he makes no 
further mention of Khotan; nevertheless, under the 
year 1253, Barthold (rz Vorlesungen, 184) writes as 
follows: “After the re-establishment of order, the 
frontiers of his government (sc. of Mas‘ad Beg) were 
extended further: to him were subjected Transoxania, 
‘Turkestan, Otrar, the land of the Uyghurs, Khotan, 
Kashghar, Djand, Knvarazm and Farghina”. After 
the death of Meng (Méngke) in 1259, a conflict arose 
between Kubilay [qv] and bis younger brother Arik- 
böge in the course of which a cousin of Arik-bége, the 
Caghatayid Alugu, took to himself the entire area 
entrusted to the authority of Mas'üd Beg; the latter 
appealed to Arik-bóge wbo gave bim full authority to 
dispossess Alugu, but in the course of his mission be 
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went over to the side of Aluga who died ca. 1266. 
As Ariķ-böge bad been eliminated during this period, 
Kubilay appointed in his place another Caghatayid, 
Barak, who took possession of part of the former 
possessions of his grandfather Caghatay, but Barak 
as compelled in his turn to submit to Kaydu, grand- 
son of Ügedey, who sought to reconstitute the terri- 
tory given to him by Cingiz Khan. (Barthold, rz Vor- 
Jesungen, 164-6). Finally, a more or less stable equi- 
librium was established between Kubilay and Kaydu, 
so much so that according to a passage of Marco Polo 
(ed. Yule-Cordier, i, 188; ed. Hambis, Patis 1955, 62- 
3), it is reported that in the t270s Khotan was under 
the authority of the Emperor of China, while Yarkand 
depended on Kaydu. 

While Central Asia was the object of partition be- 
tween great powers, it is nevertheless certain (Bar- 
thold, 12 Vorlesungen, 188-9) that a number of indi- 
genous dynasties survived as vassals, especially at 
Khotan. In reference ta these last, Barthold mentions 
Some Persian verses of which the date is unknown, 
which were composed in honour of the suljan of 
Khotan, Munmish-Tegin, the last words being quoted 
in Turkish (edndan bist ey shah kighyad Turk "yavlak 
karl bolmish Munmish Tägin”. Barthold (op. cil., 195) 
also mentions the fact that Djamāl Karshi, in the 
appendices (Mulhakit) to his translation of an Arabic 
dictionary of the 4th/roth century, devotes consider- 
able space to the town of Khotan, giving a brief des- 
cription and a list of some persons native to the place. 
Again according to Barthold (op. cit., 195), Mubam- 
mad Haydar (op. cit., tr. Ross, or) writing in Kásh- 
gharia, distinguished according to his own terms, four 
classes at Küshghar and at Khotan; first—tiimen, the 
peasantry; second—Aawdin, the army; thicd—oymah, 
the nomads (who were entitled to a certain quantity 
of grain, textile goods, ete,); and fourth—the class of 
the officials and the ‘Wand, 

Much later, it seems that Khotan shared the fate 
of other towns in the Tarim basin, in particular of 
Káshghar and other towns in the same region; in the 
38th century it was a part of the state established by 
the Khódjas, who defeated the descendants of Cagha- 
tay, and were compelled to submit to the domination 
of the Djungar, and later, in ca. 1760, to that of the 
Manchus who eliminated the Djungar. Later still, in 
the seventh decade of the 19th century, Khotan was 
obliged to accept temporary domination by Ya‘sib 
Beg and after the death of the latter in 1877 to submit 
‘once again to the Manchus, With regard to a historical 
work completed on 13 Sha'bán 1311/24 February 1894 
in Khotan and dealing with events subsequent to 
280/1865, cf. Bull de l' Acad. (1921), 209; ct. also the 
chapter on the Khddjas of Khotan in Ta?rii-i eme- 
ed, Pantusov, 161 ff. The principal source for 
the history of this region is provided by reference in 
the Chinese dynastic histories and in other works 
concerning the autonomous region of the Uyghurs 
itself, which have appeared in Chinese from the 18th 
century to the present day. It is there that the ducu- 
mentation concerning the town of Khotan is found. 

The town itself, like all those in the Tarim basin, 
has known a variety of activities, but the silk in- 
dustry which has continued from the Han period to 
the present day is the principal activity. At the time 
of writing, the industrialisation of the region is being 
developed by the People's Republic of China, al- 
though it is not possible to assess what progress is 
being made; it seems that the Chinese government is 
concentrating there on the search for raw materials. 
There is no certainty about the population figures; 
according to Kornilov, Kashgariya, Tashkent 1903, 
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| 273, the populatiun amounted to only 13,000; ac- 
| cording to E. and P. Sykes, Through deserts and oases 

of Central Asia, London 1920, 216, the population was 
| 50,000, 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see especially E. Bretschneider, Mediae- 
val researches, Vi, 471, 2461; M. Hartmann, 
Chinesisck-Tuskestan, Halle 1908, 93ff.; on the 

| state of the Khódias and their connections with 

Khotan, ct. idem, Der islamische Orient, i, Berlin 

1905, 165 ff. and the index. These sources may be 

completed by numerous works in Chinese. 

(L. Hamms) 

KHOTIN (in Ottoman Turkish usage Khótin; in 
modern Turkish and in Romanian, Hotin; Polish 
Choczim and variants; German Hwthyn (rsthjcen- 
tury), Chotim, Chotin, Chotczyn, ete.; Italian (18th| 
century) Cucino; and other forms): a fortress and 
town on the right (formerly Moldavian) bank of the 
Dnestr (Turla), 20 km. south of Kamenets Podolsk 
(Kananice [seo KAwANICAJ). Khotin is now (since the 
end of World War II) in the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 

| forms the administrative centre of the rayon of the 
| samo name in the oblast of Cemnovits (Cernauti, Czer- 
nowitz). 
Khotin, which occupied an easily-defensible site 
at the point whore the important mediaeval trade 
route from the Baltic to Constantinople crossed the 
Dnestr, vas from the mid-r4th to the late x8th cen- 
| tury a military stronghold and commercial entrepôt 

of some importance. The region of Khotin, which was, 

in the r6th and 17th centuries, disputed between 
| Poland and Moldavia, had attracted Ottoman atten- 
| tion as early as the reign of Mebemmed II, and in the 
1| 16th century Muslim merchants frequented the route 
via Khotin to Poland. Khotin was besieged unsuccess- 
fully by ‘Othman II in 1030/2621; thereafter it was 
restored to Moldavian control, and is so described 
by Ewliya Celebi, who visited it in the retinue of 
Melek Abmed Pasha in 1658 (Seyabal-ndme, v, 124- 
5). In 1084/1673 Khotin was occupied by the Poles, 
but it was regained by the Ottomans in the following 
campaign season (Silabdir, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
628 ff.). The Ottoman occupation of Podolia in 
| 1083/1672 carried the frontiers of the Empire beyond 
the Dnestr, but with the retrocession to Poland of 
Podolia, and the evacuation of Kamania in 1110! 
1699, Khotin became the most important Ottoman 
fortress in the region of the upper Dnestr; this im- 
portance was to increase in the course of the 8th 
century, as the conflict with Russia became ever more 
acute. 

Khotin was occupied by the Russians in 1713; on. 
its return to tbe Ottomans in 1125/1714, the old 
fortifications were rebuilt and increased in height by 
more than a half, as part of a general strengthening 
and rebuilding programme, which was supervised by 
a special commission sent from Istanbul. The contem- 
porary Moldavian historian Cantemir described the 
Khotin of this period as the most elegant and well- 
fortified town of Moldavia, praise which is echoed 
in an Ottoman description of the town written at 
the same time. Also in 1125/1714, Khotin and its 
surrounding districts were removed from the juris- 
diction of Moldavia and reorganised as an eydlel, as 
Part of the strengthened Ottoman frontier defences 
along the right bank of the Dnestr, becoming, in the 
words of a German observer, "die einzige Vormaner 
der Moldau", 

The x8th century stronghold of Khotin consisted 
of the medieval ič kale and the more extensive new 
| outer works encircling the old fortress on three sides. 
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In the outer walls were four gates: their names are 
variously given as the Istanbul (or Jassy) gate, the. 
Temeshvar gate, the Water Gate and the Ukraine or 
Bender gate. Within the outer fortress were two 
baths, two principal mosques and, near tbe Istanbul 
gate, a Bezestán. Inside the Istanbul gate, on the right, 
lay the barracks of the artillery and the supply-train, 
the residences of their agkas, and the headquarters 
of the defterdar. On the left was a large anà well- 
constructed reserve granary. Further towards the i 
kale were situated another bath, the office of the 
yerieri aghast, and the barracks of the Janissaries 
of the fortress. Higher up, towards the old fortress, 
was situated the száy of the pasha of Khotin, and 
the mosque of the wélide suljan. Khotin was, however, 
yet again occupied several times by Russian forces 
in the course of the 18th century: in 1152/1739 (by 
Münnich) and again in 1183/r769 (by Galitsin). In 
1788 Khotin was occupied by an Austrian force; later, 
after the conclusion of the Peace of Jassy, Khotin 
‘was restored for the last time to Ottoman rule, After 
1806 it remained in Russian hands, except for the 
period 1918-47 when the territories south of the 
Dnestr formed part of Romania. 

ography: 1, Diugosz, Historiae Polonicae 
libri xii, Leipzig 1711, ii, 544 ff; St, Sarnicius, 
io veleris el novae Poloniae, Cracow 1585; 
Studit istorice asupra Chiliet si Cedist- 
Alle, Bucharest 1899, index, s.v. Hotin; J. Nistor, 
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XIV., XV., und XVI. Jhdt., Gotha 1911; Petevi, 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1283, Ñ, 376 ff.; J. Sobieski, Com- 


mentariorum Chotinensis belli libri tres, Danzig | 


1646; Ewllya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul x314/ 

1896-7 to 1938, v, 123-4; Vienna, Nat. Bibl., MS. 

H. O. 23r (- Flügel, no. 1283) (includes an 28th 

century topographical description of Khotin by an 

officer of the garrison; abridged translation (by 

Schlechta-Wssehrd) in SBWAW, Ph.-Hist. Kl. 

(1862), 550-95; text and translation by C. J. Hey- 

‘wood in preparation); D. Cantemir, Descriptio Mol- 

davias (= Operele, i), Bucharest 1872, 16; Str. 

Dinitrov, N ya&oliko dokmenti . . . (on Khotin), in 

Fontes Orientales, ed. A. S. Tveritinova, li, Moscow 

3956; A. Decel, in 24, sv, Hotin (with further 

bibliography); Geschichte des gegenwärtigen Krieges 

zwischen Russland, Polen und der Oitomanischen 

Pforte (36 pts., Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1771-5), pt. 

V, pp- 14 {f., 30, 5x ff.; Carte von Chotin und der 

umliegenden Gegend, 1788, Vienna, n.d.; Bodo Eb- 

bardt, Der Wehrau Europas im Mittelaller, ii, 

Stollhamm 1958, 609, 637 (plan and illustration of 

the fortress). (C. J. Hevwoon) 

ALEHUBAR, a town on Saudi Arabia's 
Persian Gulf coast (26° 17' N, 50° x2'45” E). The 
name is most likely a colloquial plural derived from 
the word habra, meaning "a small pond formed 
by rain". 

‘The first permanent settlers on the spot were mem- 
bers of the tribe of al-Dawasir who landed in 1341/ 
1923 after fleeing the island of al-Bahrayn in fear of 
British reprisal following clashes with Shit elements. 
«Isä b. Abmad al-Dawsarl is generally regarded as the 
first settler of al-Khubar. Other tribesmen who landed 
at nearby al-Dammim a few weeks earlier subse- 
quently moved to al-Khubar. Prominent among the 
early inhabitants were Muhammad b. Rashid and 
his brother Isé, Husayn Bü Surayb, Khàlid b, Mibar 
and his brother Nasir, Sa‘d b. Muhammad and $alib 
b, Djum‘a (author's father). The settlers built buts. 
of palm fronds along the sea shore, For two decades 
the village depended on small-scale pearling and 























fishing for its survival. No more than 20 boats left 
the village each pearling season; the crews came 
partly from the village, but mostly from nearby oases. 
In the early 19305 Isä b, Ahmad returned to al- 
Babrayn with a group of the villagers, mostly crew 
members of his pearling fleet. 

Al-Khubar remained a small fishing and pearling 
village covering an area of less than 0.5 km. until 
1935. In that year the California Arabian Standard 
Oil Company (later the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany) built a pier at al-Khubar to support the early 
oil well-drilling at nearby al-Zabran. In 1357/1938 a 
storage and shipping terminal was built at al-Khubar, 
andl barges started carrying Saudi Arabian oil to the 
refinery of the Bahrain Petroleum Company (Bapco); 
this marked the beginning of the export of Saudi 
Arabian oil. The importance of al-Khubar port bas 
diminished since 1369/1950, when a deep-water pier 
began operating in al-Dammár; the al- Khubar har- 
bour facilities now accommodate only fishing fleets 
and coastal ships. The city itself, however, now cover- 
ingan area of 8 km*, thrives as one of the most active 
business centres on the Kingdom's Gulf coast, second 
only to al-Dammim. Commercial enterprises that 
were given their original impetus by the oll industry 
now flourish independently, supported by both the 
public and private sectors of the economy, With 
modern office buildings and living quarters, with 
stores displaying merchandise from all over the world, 
and with substantial job opportunity, al-Khubar 
tracts foreign communities of various nationalities. 

(Anpartan S. Juman) 

KHUBAYB z. ‘Ani AL-ANşãel, one of the first 
martyrs of Islam. The main features of his story 
common to all versions are as follows: After the 
battle of Ubud [¢.v.] (on the chronology of which, see 
below) a small body of ten of the Prophet’s followers 
was discovered and surrounded between Mecca and 
*Usfán by 1co [or 200) Libyans who belonged to the 
Hudhayl. The leader of the hard-pressed little band, 
‘Keim b. Thabit al-Ansacl (according to others, the 
leader was al-Masthad), proudly refused to yield. He 
and six others were killed whereupon Khubayb, Zaid 
b. al-Dathina and a third surrendered; the latter fell 
a victim to his stubbornness and the two former were 
taken to Mecca and sold. Khubayb fell into the hands 
of the Banu ‘l-Harith b. ‘Amir b. Nawfal b. “Abd 
Manaf, who on the expiry of the sacred period, took 
him out of the Haram to al-Tan‘im, bound him to a 
stake and killed him with lances (sabre*) in revenge 
for al-Harith, whom Khubayb had killed in the battle 
of Badr. Before he was tied to the stake, Khubayb 
asked for time to perform two raka‘as, which became 
a sunna for martyrs, comparable to the last prayer 
of Christian martyrs. Khubayb is said to have recited 
two verses at the stake to the effect that he as a 
Muslim martyr cared nothing about the treatment of 
his body as Allah was able to bestow his blessing 
even upon his severed members. Kunit formulae 
uttered by him besides these verses have also been 
handed down in which he appealed to Allah for 
vengeance on his enemies. Those present are said to 
have shown great trepidation at this curse of the 
dying man; it is related that Aba Sufyan hurriedly 
pressed the little MuSawiya to the ground to protect 
him from the consequences of the ill-omened words; 
and Sad b. ‘Amir used to fall into long swoons when- 
ever he thought of the scene, 

A comparison of the accounts shows discrepancies 
and idealising features. Before his death ‘Asim prayed 
to Allāh asking him to communicate news of the event 
to his Prophet in Medina, which actually happened. 
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His corpse was protected by a swarm of bees so that 
the enemy could not reach it and later it was carried 
away by a deluge of rain, According to al-Wakidi, 
155, however, Mubammad received news of the event 
at the same time as that of BPr Ma*üna; and ac- 
cording to Ibn Hisham, 64r, it was not ‘Asim, but 
Kaubayb, who prayed to Allah asking him to cause | 
Mubammad to be informed. According to al-Zuhri | 
and “Urwa (see the latter's brief account in al-Wakidl, 
156) the ten men were sent ont as a sariyya to spy 
upon the Meccans; according to Ibn Hishàm, 653, al- 
Wakidt, 157 and Ibn Sad, lift, 39°40, itif2, 33-4, ten 
teachers of religion, who were on their way to a tribe 
to instruct them, were treacherously placed at the 
mercy of the enemy by their guides. This story is 
too much like that which has been woven round | 
the drama of BPr Ma‘ina, which happened at the 
same time. Al-Wakid!, 227, tells us under the year 
608 that Khubayb was not yet at that time a pri. 
soner among the Meccans. The only certain chron- 
ological statement that can be made is that the 
event took place after the battle of Ubud, as ‘Agim | 
fought there. In the official Siva, the incident is 
recorded under the name Yaw al-Radj* and put 
by Ion Hishám in the year 3 and by al-Wikidl in 
the year 4. | 
"The figure of the protomartyr Khubayb lent itself | 
readily to embellishment. The daughter of al-Harith | 
| 

| 








(according to others Mawyis, a client of Hudjayr b. 
Abi Ihāb), in whose house he was kept a prisoner, 
saw him one day eating grapes, although these could 
not possibly be obtained in Mecca. When his martyr- 
dom approached, he asked for a knife with which to 
remove the hair on his privy parts (as was usual in 
such eases); the woman sent a little boy with it to 
‘him, but became terrified at the thought of his pos- 
sible revenge; when Khubayb noticed her terror, he 
calmed her with the assurance that no such cruelty 
need be feared from him. The verses above mentioned, 
which he is said to have uttered at the stake, have 
grown in Ibn Highim to a whole poem. The same 
author (644 ff.) gives the elegies uttered over him. 
For how his corpse was taken from the Kuraysh and 
swallowed up by the earth, see Tabarl, i, 1436-7 = 
Ipaba, i, 862. 

Bibliography: al-Zubri’s or Abü Hurayra's 
tradition in Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 294 ff., 
310-11, and in al-Bukhisl, D/ikid, bab 170; Ibn 
Tshak's version, 638 ff, goes back to "Adm b. 
*Umar b. Katáda; al-Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 156fí. 
ct. 226-7) compiled the whole story from various 
sources; Ibn Sa'd, iiif2, 33-4; al-Diyürbekrl, Ta?- 
rikh al-Khamis, Cairo 1203, i, 454 fL; Tbn Hadjar, 
Iyüba, i, Bof; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghāba, ii, | 
x11 4£.; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, Anno 4, 87,8; 
Anno 6, 82; Tabarl, i, 1451 ff., who gives the two 
main versions; Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, tab. 27, on his 
genealogy. (A. J. Wensixex) 
EHOBMESIHIS, the members of an obscure | 

heretical movement in rrth/r7th century Istan- 
bul that preached the superiority of Jesus to the 
Prophet Muhammad. The term derives from Persian | 
Ahab “good, virtuous”, and mesig = Messiah". Some | 
description of their tenets is to be found in Paul | 
Ryeauts The present state of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 1668, rz9. Rjcaut attributes to the Khüb- | 
mesibis a belief in Jesus as “God and Redeemer of the 
World", and says that it is “principally maintained 
amongst the gallants of the Seraglio”. Although ad- 
herence to the doctrine was liable to bring death, 
and its followers commonly practised secrecy, they 
might be recognised by the white turbans they wore. | 























According to Rycaut, in addition to designating a 
member of the movement, the term Khübmesibi en- 
tered general usage as a description for anyone of 
mild and affable disposition. The accuracy of this in- 
formation in all its points is not to be assumed; many 
of the statements of Rycaut on religious matters are 
demonstrably erroneous. The Khobmesth! movement 
presumably found its inspiration in the teaching of 
Kabig, executed in Istanbul in 934/1527, after some 
delay, for alleging that the spiritual rank of Jesus 
‘was superior to that of the Prophet. Rycaut makes 
mo mention of Kabid, however, nor do any of the 
Sources on Kabid (eg. Ibráhim Pesew!, Twrikk, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 124-6) attribute to him the 
foundation of the Kbübmesibi movement. 
Bibliography: Given in the text. 
[or 

KHUBZ (4.) generic term (nomen unitatis: Miubra) 
meaning bread, whatever the cereal employed, e.g. 
'eorn [see xAwg], barley [see SHAT], rice [see RUZ7] 
etc., and whatever the quality, the shape and the 
method of preparation. There exists nevertheless, 
in literary Arabic and, to a greater degree in the 
various dialects, a certain number of metaphors and 
‘of specific terms which cannot all be mentioned in 
this brief article, and the ellipsis of the word &&ubz, 
in expressions denoting a particular type, causes the 
semantic range of the fundamental notion to be ap- 
preciably enlarged: thus Bhawity for 2hubss Rhamirn 
“leavened bread”, fair for hubs" fatirx= “unleav- 
ened bread" etc. The baker is called Ahabbas (but 
in Morocco this is known only in its feminine form 
&kabbdsa see below), or farrán "oven-worker" (which 
however in Morocco means a communal oven), and a 
bakery is called makAbas or simply furn "communal 
oven" (in technical usage corresponding to haga 
‘ime-kiln" etc.), All these terms apply to precise 
cases which will be summarised later, 

The economy of ancient Arabia was such that the. 
Arabs could not make bread the basis of their diet 
[see curpuA?, i], so that. the expression dAil al-kiubz. 
“bread-eater” was a laudatory epithet implying 
siderable affluence (al-Djähiz, Buklald?, ed, Hi 
211). Nevertheless, the nomads occasionally ate a 
julma ("fiat bread”, for khubs fidmatis), that is a 
kind of pancake cooked on a heated stone, or a malla. 
(“hot ash”, for khubr* mallaH*) also called malil, a 
thicker loaf cooked under ash according to a process 
similar to that described by A, Jaussen (Coutumes des 
Arabes au pays de Moab*, Paris 1948, 63) in talking 
of kors: on arrival at the halting place, the Bedouin 
kneads flour with water and salt (if he has got it), 
but without adding yeast, and makes a sort of pie 
which be cooks in ash, turning it frequently to pre- 
vent burning. E. Laoust (Mfols et choses berbères, 
Paris 1920, 89-90) has collected in Berber (where 
bread is called agkrum) a text which refers to some 
very similar practices. 

For their part, the sedentary people, who were 
familiar with the whitest flour (huwwdrd) and bread 
of the finest quality which they cooked in an oven 
(tanmir), did not eat it regularly, They used to crum- 
ble it, however, to make a broth (tharid) which the 
Prophet placed above all other foods (al-Bukhárl, 
kitáb al-aj'ima, bab 27) and it is known that, according 
to the tradition, Hashim (4.0.] owes his name to the 
fact that he crumbled (haskama) bread to make broth; 
this economical dish was highly thought of for a long 
period after Islam. 

The conquest of several nations which produced 
corn In abundance increased in the various classes of 
society, and in varying degrees, the consumption of 
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bread, which was from that time considered, with 
nuances, "'the subsistence of the land-dwellers, the 
basis of nourishment and the prince of foods (al- 
Diihig, Bukkal*, 114) and city-dvellers who did not 
offer it to their guost unstintiugly are taken to task 
(iid, 182), The Kitdd al-Bughala? (see index, s.v. 
gurus2) provides interesting details regarding wheat- 
bread and its use, but in general it gives a picture of 
an affluent class, whose members were in a position 
to own a slave charged with the functions of a waiter 
or of a majordomo rather than a baker, but called 
Mjelbts because of tho importano attached to bread 
Vibid., 48). 

The same work (108), while giving valuable infor- 
mation on the refined standard of cuisine then prac- 
tised, shows that bread was never eaten alone, and 
that it was incorrect to offer it dry, (kiubz*" ka- 
far"), In the more affluent circles, it did not consti 
tute the most substantial part of the dict and was 
rather used for dipping or was eaten from side-plates, 
while in poorer families and from a very ancient 
period, it was always accompanied by some condi- 
ment (udm) designed to make it palatable; in the 
present day, a term taken from tho root «d v: fads, 
or dj w z "to fan": djiedz, pods, dwis, clearly expresses 
this idea; however, the interested parties probably do 
not take into account the imbalance which they 
create in thus adding lipids to the proteins and glu- 
coses contained in bread, It should be stressed how- 
ever that not everyone was in a position to eat it 
regularly, and even today, it still constitutes a rare 
luxury for certain particularly impoverished popula- 
tions; for the more affluent, the basis of the diet is 
often, in many regions, boiled rice, ground corn 
(burghu!) or kuskus (sce kuskust). 

Since the classical period and, to a large extent, 
to the present day, there have existed various cate 
gories of bread which can be reduced to the following, 
while it may be noted that the dialectical vocabu- 
lary, extremely variable and rich, deserves to be the 
object of a linguistic-geographical study, whose ethno- 
sociological results could yield useful information: 

— in Iraq, rice cultivated in the region of Basra 
was used probably by a limited number of bakers 
{among whom a popular poct, al- Khubz’aruzzi [q.v] 
was to become famous) to make a bread which was 
quite cheap and accessible to the poorer classes, as 
well as to those who lived an ascetic life-style (cf. 
Ibn Battüta, ii, 5); in the other regions where it was 
cultivated, notably in Palestine and Egypt, rice was 
more often consumed in other forms (see M. Canard, 
Le ris dans le Proche-Orient, in Arabica, vija (1959), 
122 f£); 

white bread, made with pure wheat-flour (huto- 
ward) was in general confined to the more affluent 
families, but it seems to have been in widespread use 
in a number of countries, such as Palestine and 
Egypt; physicians actively recommended it, although 
it was less nutritious than 

— bread of coarse-ground flour (Alwshhdr anit 
vars.) which was consumed by people of less means; 

— bread made from common wheat, perhaps 
mixed with a little barley-flour; 

— semolina bread (samidi/samid) ; 

— barley bread, more coarse, mention of which 
appears frequently in the badith; ascetics judged it 
to be sufficient, but many poor families sven today, 
aust be content with it; in North Africa, Aera, aud 
ju the Near-Fast, Eurs, are oftea nothing more than 
pancake of barley-flour, pure or mixed with a little 
wheat-flour; 

— to this list it is appropriate to add the bread 























manufactured, in times of hardship, with flour of 
maize, millet or sorghum (dkura) or even of some 
wild plant, such as same in Jordan. 

Apart from various pastries based on wheat-flour, 
bread was presented, with variations on which we 
cannot dwell here, in two principal forms; 

— rubi, very thin, was cooked on a slab of iron 
(or later, of stone) heated on a hearth or a brazier. 
This slab, called {abab/fabil in the Middle Ages, is 
still in use in the Near East where it is convex and 
bears the name sddj; in the Maghrib, similar baking 
is not unknown, but a type of earthenware casse~ 
role is more often used, and bread thus prepared is 
called markak or mafla€ (cf. E. Laoust, op. laud., 89- 
for the Berber world); 

— raghif, or (from Persian) djardak/djardhab is a 
round bread (muhawwar) quite thick and cooked in 


| an oven, But there is a distinction there between 


the domestic and the communal oven. The former 
(lannir; currently (abaultébiina) has the form of an 
upturned jar without a base or of the frustrum of a 
cone open in the upper part; it is heated by means 
of embers placed inside and the raw dough is spread 
on the sides, on the outside (see Beaussier and Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v. lábün). In certain regions there is also 
still to be found a lanniir dug into the earth, while 
in Jordan (Jaussen, Moab, 65) fabin refers to a small 
construction in which is placed a sort of cooking pot, 
surrounded by embers to cook the dough in the 
interior. In encampments the oven is replaced-by a 
pottery plate (glenndy or hammá; in Tunisia) which 
is heated on a brazier (känn) or even, on occasion, 
by heated stones. 

As for the communal oven (furn, hügka) itis found 
in various parts of the towns as well asin the villages, 
and it is there that individuals normally cook their 
bread for consumption at home. Until recently, in 





| the Maghrib at least, it was considered dishonourable 


to buy one's bread outside, and the kneading of the 
dough, an essentially feminine occupation, was the 
duty of the mistress of the house or of a servant. On. 
a large wooden tray (^ag'a/gag*a), the housewite put, 
sometimes with a little bran, flour of corn or of barley 
or of both, or even of semolina, in quantities sufficient 
to provide food for several days, added yeast and 
salt, then poured in hot water and kneaded the dough 
which she then cut into pieces and left to rise on a tray 
in a warm place, A journeyman baker (farrah in 
Morocco) went round the houses, took the trays, im- 
printed on each piece a distinctive mark and took it 
all to the bakehouse. 

‘The baking done, the baker came and handed over 
to each family the tray and the bread belonging to 
it. The wages of the baker consisted of a piece of 
bread which he baked and sold to his profit; in al- 
Andalus, this bread was called poya (and vars.) and 
this term has survived under the form piwa/paya/ 
basa, in some regions of Morocco and of Algeria to 
designate the salary of the baker, even after it be- 
came the practice to pay him in cash (see W. Margais, 
Textes arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911, 242-3; this work 
contains, pp. 2-39, 127-51, an extremely vivid text 
relating to the journeymen and the bakers, notes and 
a bibliography.) 

Thus there were no real bakeries, and there was 
no sith reserved for the making and the sale of bread. 
However, foreigners, individuals and bachelors were 
able to obtain it, either from certain women who 
kneaded extra pastry in order to sell the surplus 
bread in the streets, at a price fixed by the muhtasib, 
or from bakers or retailers; in fact the farrān sold 
| not only the small amounts of bread that they had 
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received in wages (lor they were im principle for- 
bidden to mix the pieces of dough to make large 
loaves; c. E. Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane, 
$6 I5, 148), but also the bread which they made on 
their own account. The authors of works of fisha 
[gv] especially al-Sakati (G. S. Colin and E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Un manuel hispanigue de bisba, Paris r931, | 
26-32 and passim; Spanish tr. P. Chalmeta, in al- 
And. (1968 ft), 13 53-67 and passim), enumerated in 
detail the frauds committed by these bakers, in such 
matters as the mixing of flours of different qualities 
{and even the addition of white earth), as well as 
malpractices in the baking and in the weighing of the 
bread, and also the rules of hygiene which were to be 
observed by the bakers and the traders who, in partic- 
ular, were not allowed to work at professions such 
as those of the butcher or the fishmonger. (cf. Ibn 
“Abd al-Raùf, ed E. Lévi Provençal, Trois traités 
hispaniques de hisba, Cairo 1955, 89-90; French tr, 
R. Ari, in Hespéris-Tamnda, ij2 (r960), 201-2). Du 
spite of these precautions, the quality was vot always 
high, and bread sometimes contained gravel and other 
impurities (cf. M. Talbi, in Arabica, i/3 (1954), 299). 
‘The price of bread, sold by weight and not by the 
loaf, was fixed by the muliasid, but it varied enor- 
mously, and it is the price of corn which provides 
the most convenient basis for estimating the cost of 
living; we confine ourselves to referring to E. Ashtor's 
fundamental work, Histoire des prix et des salaires dans 
l'Orient médiéval, París 1969, and to the article TAuOn 
for all matters relating to the different types of flour. 
As in other civilisations, bread is treated with great 
respect. It is always broken and it should never be 
cut with a knife, A crumb which falls to the ground 
is picked up, raised to the lips and swallowed; a 
piece of bread found on the road is put, for the 
benefit of some destitute person, in a place where it 
will not be trodden on and soiled. And oven though 
it does not constitute, strictly speaking, the basis of 
the dict, it is given in the Arabic dialects names 
which refer to life and to subsistence; ‘aysh/‘sh, 
maisha, hät, etc. And it is not absolutely certain that 
the magical purposes that it served have totally dis- 
appeared. ! 
However, the situation described above has now 
been perceptively modified in the sense that, in the 
towns at least, it is from the bakeries that the popula- 
tion buys the bread that it needs; but if the making 
of bread has borrowed from the West certain modern 
processes, anyone can still easily obtain Ahubr ‘arabi 
prepared and presented as in ancient times. Also, in 
the countryside the tradition is still alive 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 

in the article, see Djabiz, Bubkala?, index; A. von 
Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Cullurgeschichte, 

I. Brot und Saiz, in SBW AV, Phil.-Hist, KL, lxx. 
(1890), 1-34; L. Brunot, Testes arabes de Rabat, 
Paris 1931, 63-4168; H. Zayyàt, in Machrig, xxxv 
(1937), 371 ff; R. le Tourneau, Fas, Casablanca 
1949, 320; E. Strauss (Ashtor), Prix ef salaires a 
Tépoque mamlouke, in. REI (1949), 49-94, passim; 
Ashtor, Essai sur l'alimentation des diverses classes 
sociales dans l'Orient. médiéval, in Annales ESC 
(Sept-Oct. 1968), 1018-21 and bibl. cited there; 
G. S, Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 186; A. Amin, | 
Kämüs al-“adat, Cairo 1053, 293; E. Lévi-Proven- 
gal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 419; D. Cohen, Le parier 
arabe des Juifs de Tunis, Paris 1964, 99; R. sUzayzi, 
Kamas al-adat, Amman 1973-4, s.v. sádj, [ábün. 

(Cu. Perzat) 
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popular poet of Basra, who probably died in 
327/938. He made rice bread (kAwbs aruz:) in a shop 
at the Mirbad (g.0.), where his biographers show him 
as surrounded by a circle of admirers who were 
especially attracted by his ghazal verses on boys, 
these being his speciality. It does not seem that he 
should be included in the list of those poets whose 
belligerence involved them in contests and contro- 
versies, nor does he seem to have been inclined, like 
so many of his compatriots, to attack the honour 
of others; because of this last fact, al-Mas*üdr's in- 
formation that he had to flee into Arabia in order 
to avoid the vengeance of one of the Baridis (9.0.) 
is dubious. This same author states that his verses, 
set to music, were sung everywhere, but except in 
error, the A gkáni cites none of them. At all events, 
his Divin, put together by his friend Ibn Lankak 
[qs], must have spread considerably beyond the 
confines of his native town and even of Baghdad, 
where he lived for some time, This is confirmed by 
the fact that this illiterate (ummi) poct was highly 
appreciated by a persou who held fast to the classical 
tradition like Ibn Sharaf [g.v.], who attributes to him 
“ingenious shafts of wit and subtle inventions, in a 
closely-knit form and a chaste style, with no super 
fluities". The judgments of the biographers anc 
anthologists confirm this appreciation, which the ex- 
tant fragments of his work do not however seem en- 
tirely to justify; but the complete Dituén must have 
been much richer and must have had enough origi 
ality to have stimulated the jealousy of a certain 
"great poet”, thus referred to briefly by Ibn Sharaf. 
Bibliography: Mas‘adl, Muridi, viii, 372-4 = 
$8 3531: Fihrist, i, 160; Tha*álibi, Yatima, ii, 133- 
5; idem, Kháss al-Mkiss, 112; Ibn Charaf, Questions 
de critique littéraire, ed. and tr. Pellat, Algiers 1953, 
37: Yakat, Irghád, vi, 206-8 = Udabi?, xix, 218 
22; Khatib Boghdadi, Tarik Baghdad, xiil, 296-9, 
Tbn Khallikan, Wafayas, nc. 760; Ybn Taghribirds, 
Nudjiim, iii, 276-7 (s.a. 339); Ibn al-Djawzl, Mwn- 
lagam, vi, 329; Ibn al-‘Lmad, Shadkardt, ii, 276 (s.a. 
317); Zirikli, A"lam, viii, 337-8. — (CH. PezLAT) 
KHUDA BAKHSH, a notable bibliophile ol 
Muslim India, the founder of the celebrated 
Oriental Public Library, at Patna, Bihar, India. He 
was born in 1824 at Chapra, and received his educa- 
tion in the University of Calcutta. After obtaining 
his degree in law, he began to practise as a lawyer at 
Patna at the age of twenty-six. He soon achieved 
considerable success in his profession, and was ap- 
pointed a public prosecutor, which post he held for 
many years, In 1894, he was invited to serve as the 
Chief Justice of the High Court at Hyderabad, Dec- 
can. On his retirement in 1898, he lived a quiet life at 
Patna, where he died in 1908 and was buried in the 
precints of the library he had founded. In recognition 
of his public services, the order of C.LE. was conferred 
on him in 1903 by the British Government of India, 
Khuda Bakbsh had inherited his passion for col- 
lecting rare Arabic and Persian manuscripts from his 
father, When his father died in 1676, he left him a 
collection of 1,400 manuscripts, with the behest to 
make it into a wakf as soon as circumstances should 
permit him to do so. He continued to make sub- 
Stantial additions to it, till the number of manu- 
scripts had reached 4,000 in r8ọr, when the collec- 
tion, along with the building whieh accommodated 
it, was made into a publie trust, The icakf-deed was 
duly executed on 29 October 1891, and the library 
was formally opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and Bihar. It was given the name of the 
"Oriental Public Library", though the people have 
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often persisted in calling it the “Khuda Bakhsh Li- | Istanbul ro46, 329) and in Ottoman usage (I. Bel- 


brary” after the name of the generous donor. 

‘A new era in the history of the Library opened 
in 1903, when it was visited by Lord Curzon, then 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India. He was 
deeply impressed by its literary treasures, and ordered 
that suitable new building be erected to accommo- 
date them. He also discussed plans for the proper 
preservation and safe-keeping of the manuscripts; 
and at the same time he directed Dr. E. Denison 
Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, to 
make suitable arrangements for the proper cata- 
loguing of the manuscripts. 

‘Twenty-eight volumes of the catalogue have so 
far (1970) been published, in addition to two Supple- 
ments and an Index. The work of cataloguing is still 
in progress. The library at present contains 4,232 
Arabic and 4,238 Persian manuscripts, in addition 
to a number of printed besks in Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, English, French, German, Latin and 
other languages. 

‘Khuda Bakhsh was survived by his son Salah al- 
Din Khuda Bakhsh, Barrister-at-Law. Like his father, 
he too was a legal practitioner, but found time to 
write a number of essays and papers on Islamic his- 
tory and civilisation, which have been collected in 
book form. He also translated into English some of 
the works of Alfred von Kremer and Joseph Hell, 
and was accordingly characterised by D. S. Margo- 
liouth as an “interpreter of Indian Islam to Europe 
and of European Orientalism to India”, He was a lib- 
eral and a modernist in his social and religious views. 

Bibliography: V, C. Scott O'Connor, An 
eastern library, Glasgow 1920; Salah-ud-Din 

Khuda Bakhsh, My father, his life and reminiscen- 

ces, Calcutta 1909; information supplied by the 

present Librarian, (Su. INAYATULLAM) 

EHUDABENDE (sce utpyavtu} 

EHUDAWAND (»), God, lord, master. There. 
is no established etymology for this word and no 
Middle or Old Persian antecedent. It is used in 
Ghaznawid times in the sense of lord or master (cf. 
Abu 'I-Fad! Mubammad b. Husaya Bayhakt, Térikh-i 
Bayha$i, ed. ‘Ali Akbar Fayyäd, Mashhad 1971, 23, 
435, and passim). In documents and letters belonging 
to the Saldjüks and Kh*áramshihs it is used as a 
term of address to the sultan, usvally with some 
qualifying word or phrase such as Ahuddwand-é ‘Glam 
“lord of the world” (cf. Muntadjab al-Din al-Dju- 
waynl, Alabat al-ħataba, ed. Muhammad Kazwint 
and fAbbis Ijbil, Tehran 1950, 4; Baha? al-Din 
Mubammad b. Mu‘ayyad Baghdad, al-Tawassul ila 
"Harassul, ed, Abmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 1937, 139, 
341). KAudayagan-i “alam and other similar combi- 
nations are also found in the same sense, Khudawand, 
with or without a qualifying phrase such as walr 
nifam, is also used as a form of address to govern- 
ment officials (civil and military) and to patrons in 
general. Mubammad b, “Abd al-Khäliķ al-Mayhanī 
in his manual on the art of the secretary, Dastür- 
Dabitt, written in 75/1180, mentions Ahuddwand-¢ 
‘Glam, Rhudéwand-i diakdn, khuddyagin-é diokan and 
khuddwand-é wali-ni‘am among the forms of address 
accorded to the sultan (ed. Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1962, 
13, 15). He also includes Ahudawand among the titles 
of the vazir (ibid., 16). 

The terms kiuddsand-i a*am, khuddyagin-i llam. 
and similar combinations are common in DjalPirid, 
Ak Koyunht and Karà Koyunià documents. The de- 
rrivative term hudawandagar is common as an honori- 
fie for warirs and commanders under the Saldjoks of 
Rüm (A. Z. V. Togan, Umumf türk tarihine giriş, 

















diceanu-Steinberr, Recherches sur les actes des règnes 


| des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Munich 1967; 


H. Inalcik, 1A, art. Pddigdh). See also E. Quatrèmere, 
Histoire des sultans Mamlouks de! Egypte, Paris 1837- 
45,4, 64 ff., and F. Taeschner, Die Werke der Familie 
Dai Qaraga Beg in Brussa, in Isl. xx (1932), 175). 
(A. K. S. Lampton) 

KHUDAWENDIGAR (r.) “lord, owner, master”; 
in Ottoman usage, it was used as (1) the title of 
Murid I, and (2) the name of the sandjak and 
province of Bursa. 

x. The title KAudawendigir was used for comman- 
ders and viziers during the Saldjak period (Hasan b. 
*Abd al-Mu^min al-Khoyl, Ghumyat al-kátib wa- 
munyat al-falib fi rusim al-rasPil wa-madjma@ al- 
fag@il, ed. N. Lugal-Adnan S. Erzi, Ankara 1963, 
4-5; M. C. Sahabettin Tekindag, /zret Koyunluogiu 
Kütüphanesinde bulunan Türkçe yazmalar, in TM, xvi 
1971, 134-5). As an attribute, the term was used for 
mysties like Djalal al-Din RumI and Hadidit Bektash 
(Eflaki, MaáRib al-"árifin, ed. Tahsin Yazict, Ankara. 
1959, i-ii, index). The word became widely used, es- 
pecially after its usage as a title for the Ottoman 
Sultan Murád 1 (761-91/1360-89) (Feridiin, Manske’at 
aL-seláfin, Istanbul 1274, 1, 100, 103-4, 105-0, 112, 163, 
166; M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, XV-XVT asırlarda Edirne 
ve Paşaeli livast, Istanbul 1952, 172), but the early 
Ottomans historians (e.g. “Äshikpasha-zāde, Neshri, 
Ord, Bihishti) do not mention this title. In gth/rsth 
century documents, when referring to the reign of 
‘Murad I, the phrase Khwdáwendigár zamanisda is 
‘used without mentioning the Sultan’s name (H. Inal- 
cık, Hicri 835 tarihli Süret-i defler-i sancak-i Arvanid, 
Ankara 1954, 154; Kānūn-nāme-i Suljāni bey müceb-i 
“Brf-i ‘Othmani, ed. H. Inalcik and R. Anhegger, 
Ankara 1956, 77, 81; Çağatay Uluçay, Saruhanoğul- 
lars ve eserlerine dair vesikalar, Istanbul 1946, ii, 44, 
48). The roth/x6th century historians accord Murād I 
the title of Khudiwendigdr. Also, Murid I was some- 
times addressed as Ghési Khünkür (Gükbilgin, op. 
cil,, 175) and it has been argued that the word Bltin- 
hae is a variant form of Khuddwendigar (for the form 
Ahundkár used in a document of 848/1444, see Halil 
Inaleik, Arvanid livast, 9). On the evidence of the 
documents, the term Miüdáwendigár was used for the 
successors of Murid | from Báyerid I to Selim I 
(Ferldün, of. ci., i, 118, 124, 149, 151-2, 154, 165, 
187, 290, 304, 373, 377; A. Nimet Kurat, Topkaps 
Sarays Miisesinde bulunan Altmordu, Kerm ve 
Tiirkisian hanlarina ait yarlik ve bitikler, Istanbul 
1940, 49-50). As applied to these Sultans, it had the 
same meaning as the terms padishdh and &huddwend. 
(Kánün-náme, Veliyüddin Efendi Library, no. 1970, 
ff, r5b, 16a; Tekindag, op. cif., x35, n. 3); but in the 
rith/s7th century, it was applied to Murid I ex- 
clusively (Ewliya’ Celebi, Seyihat-ndme, Istanbul 
1314, 14). 

S 'rhe use of Khudiwendigir os a name for the 
province of Bursa started after its conquest when 
Orkhéa gave the town, together with its surrounding 
lands, to his son Murâd as a sandjak (Nell, 
sumi, ed. F, Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, 56; Ashik- 
pasha-zade, Tarik, Istanbul 1925, 43), However, 
there is no record in the contemporary sources that 
this name was used during the reign of Murad I (cf. 
Kàtib Celebi, Diihàn-muma, Istanbul 1145/1732, 656). 
At this early period, Bursa was the capital of the 
Ottoman leader, himself called the emir-i kebir, and 
the province was therefore called after bim beg 
sandjaght (see H. Inalck, Bursa geriye sicillerinde 
Fatih Sultan Mehmed'in fermantars, in Belleien, liv, 
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698, 702; M. Akdağ, Türkiyenin ikiisadi ve iglimai 
tariki (1558-1589), Ankara 1971, ij, 284, 309). The 
‘oldest document relating to the region and calling 
it Khudawendigir is the Khuddwendégdr liwist tabrir 
defieri dated 892/1487 (Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Mü- 
dürlüğü Tapu Defteri no. 2j). From this date on- 
wards, the term Kiuddwendigir sandjagh! was some- 
times used instead of “the sandjak of Bursa" (M. 
Akdağ, op. cil., ih, 310; H. T. Dağlioğlu, avi asırda 
Bursa (1558-1589), Bursa 1940, 31, 41 and passim). 
The Khudäwendigär sandiagh? ia the eyälet of Ana- 
tolia was organised as a separate province in the 19th. 
century. This province consisted of the sandjaks of 
Karahisar-1 Sabib, Kitabya, Bilecek, Erdek, and 
Biga in 1846-7; it was reduced to a mere mutasarrifithe 
in 1860, but restored io the status of a province again 
in 1861-2. Khudāwendigār, according to the provin- 
cial organisation regulation of 1864, consisted of 
Kütahya, Kocaeli, Karesi, Karahisar-i Sahib and the 
central sandjah of Khudáwendigàr itself (Vecibl Tó- 
nük, Türhiy?de idári teghildt, Ankara 1945, 310, 28, 
130, 164). 

Bibliography: apart from the references al- 
ready mentioned in the text, see Omer Lutfi Bar- 
kan, XV vwe XVI yüs yillarda Osmanlı imparator- 
lubunda wai ekonominin huhuM ve mali esaslari. 


1. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 396; Kemankes Kara | 


Mustafa Paşa layshass, ed. Faik Regit Unat, Tarih 
Vesikalart, Istanbul 1942, 463; Kopi Bey risalesi, 
ed. Ali Kemali Aksüt, Istanbul 1939, 99; J. von 
Hammer, Staatsverfassung und ung des 
Osmanischen Reich, repr. 1963, i, 81; 1. Beldiceanu- 
Steinheer, Recherches sur les actes des règnes des 
Sullans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Paris 1967, 162- 
3; J. H. Kramers, EI, s.v. (C. Onnowzo) 





KHUDJAND(A), a town and district in | 


Central Asia, now the town and oblast of Leninabad 
in the Tadzhik SSR, the towa lying in 40° 17’ lat. N. 
and 69° 37’ long. E. The mediaeval town was strung 
out along the left bank of the middle Str Darya at 
the southernmost bend of its course and at the en- 
trance to the Farghina valley, It lay in the ill-defined 
borderlands between the Transoxanian districts of 
Mak [g.v. in Suppl.) and Ushrisana [g.v], and was 
generally reckoned as being connected administra- 
tively with one or other of these two in the early 
middle ages. Its destinies were, however, frequently 
linked with those of the region of Farghüna [g..] to 
the east, the frontier between the two districts being 
marked, according to the Hudüd al-tálam (372/982), 
tr. 115-16, by the town of Wathkath or Wan Kath. 

At the time of the Arab invasions of Transoxania, 
there was a local ruler or malik of Khudjand, ap- 
parently dependent oa the ruler of Farghdna. The 
town was captured by the Arabs in 103-4/722, when 
anti-Arab elements of the Soghdians who had re- 
treated thither were dislodged by Sa'id b. “Amr al- 
Harashl's troops, with a savage massacre of the be- 
sieged (Tabari, ii, 1439 ff.; Barthold, Turkestan down 
40 the Mongol invasion®, 189; H. A, R. Gibb, The Arab 
conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 62-3). It 
must nevertheless have been speedily lost to the 
Arabs shortly afterwards when the local rulers of 
Soghdia wore joined by the Kaghan of the Western 
Turks or Tirgesh, Su-lu, and the Arabs temporarily 
expelled from most of Transoxania, Not surprisingly, 
the people of Khudjand joined those of Farghüna, 
Ushrüsana, Caghániyàn, etc. in supporting the rebel- 
lion of Rafit b. al-Layth during the years 190-3/906-9, 
according to Ya*kübl, 

‘The geographers of the 3rd-gth/sth-roth centuries 
now describe Khudjand and its district as a fertile 














and prosperous one, with many orchards and vine- 
yards, although the town bad to import grain from 
Farghna and elsewhere. Ibn Mawkal states that 
Khudjand had a fuhandis or citadel with a prison; a 
madina or inner city; and a rabad or outer city, where 
the local ruler's palace, the dàr al-imdra, lay, As 
befitted a frontier region, the inhabitants were war- 
like and generous. Furthermore, the town was an 
important centre for river navigation along the Sir 
Darya. This same author describes the district of 
Khudjand as extending southwards towards Wash- 
gird and Coghiniyan, sc. to the Buttamin Mts. 
separating the basins of the upper Sir Darya and the 
upper Oxus. The only other town of the Khudjand 
district was Kand or Kand-i Badhim “Kand of the 
almonds", so-called for a local product, almonds; this 
was presumably on the site of the modem village 
of Kani Badam, some 4o miles from Khudjand 
Leninabad, visited by the American traveller E. 
Schuyler in the mid-r870s en route for Khokand (soe 
Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramets-Wiet, ii, 457, 489; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 479; 
Barthold, Turkestan?, 157-8, 164-5; Schuyler, Turki- 
stan, Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
hand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, London 1876, ii, 3-4). A 

iderable number of ‘ulama? bearing the nisba of 
'al-Kbudjand?" are mentioned by e.g. Samni, An- 
sáb, ed. Hyderabad, v, 53-6, and Vakat, Bulddn, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 348} most notable of these is the mathe- 
matician and astronomer Aba Mabmad Hamid al- 
 Khodjandl, d. 390/000 [¢.0-). 

Khodjand was a place of importance under the 
Kard-Khinids or Ilelc Kháns [g..], and in the early 
years of the sth/11th century, from 4o6/rors.6 on- 
Wards, Arlan Khān Muhammad b, SAN, originally 
ruler in Talas, minted coins there (see R. Vasmer, 
Zur Münzhunde der Qaräjäniden, in MSOS, Westas. 
Studien, xxxili (1939), 90-1, and E. von Zambaur, 
Die Minspragungen des Islams, seitiich und örtlich 
geordnei, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 116). In the mid-sth/rzth 
century it was the frontier town between the eastern 
kháaate of Kashghar and Balisighin under the sons. 
of Kadir Khin Viisuf and the western one of Trans- 
‘oxania under Shams al-Mulk Napr b. Tamghaé Khin 
Ibrahim. It was also at Khudjand that in 531/1137 
the Kari Khitiy invaders won a victory over the 
Kara-Khinid Mabmdd b, Mubammad. 

During the period of the Mongol invasions, Khu- 
djand was in 617/1220 stubbornly defended after the 
fall o Samarkaad by the governor Temür Malik 
against a besieging force of 20,000 Mongol troops and 
$0,000 pressed levies, and after abandoning tho cita- 
del, he sailed away dowa the river and eventually 
reached Kh"ārazm (E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval re- 
Searches from eastern Asiatic sources, London x91, i, 
277-8; Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 92-4). In the next century, 
under the Caghatayids, the ulus of the important 
Djalayir tribe in the Khans’ following was the district 
around Khudjand, until in 778/1376, after the revolt 
of the Dialiyirs, they were disbanded by Timür and 
dispersed from the region (Barthold, Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, li. Ulugh Beg, 9, 26]. 
Babur, in the period of his struggles in Farghiaa 
against the kinsmen who were his rivals for power, 
used Khudjand as a centre for operations in 903/1497- 
8; he bas given an enthusiastic description of the 
walled town or furghan of Khudiand and its many 
amenities (Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 7-8, 89-92). 

It was the connections of the Mongols and their 
‘epigoni in Central Asia with their kinsmen in northern 
China which stimulated mentions of Khudjand in the 
Chinese annals of the z4th century, e.g. a8 Hu-ch’an 
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in the Yéan-shi, and an early 14th century Chinese 
map shows it as Hu-jan: mediaeval Chinese travellers 


call the Sir Darya the Ho-ch'an or Hu-k'ien "river | 


of Khudjand”, following Arabic usage of such terms 
as Nahr Khudjand or Nahr al-Shash for that river (cf. 
Bretschneider, op. cil., ii, 54-3). 

After being under Gzbeg rule, Khudiand became 
part of the Khánate of Khokand at the beginning of 
the roth century, but in 1842 was captured by the 
Mangit Khan of Bukhari, Nar Allah b. Haydar (see 
F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, The hear! of Asia, a 
history of Russian Turkestan and the Cenital Asian 
Bhanates, London 1899, 215-36), In May 1866 Khu- 
djand fell to the Russian armies of General Roma- 
novski after a bloody siege of eight days, in which 
4,500 cf the defending Khokandl force were killed, 
and the town was then used as a base for the fínal 
reduction of the Khanate of Khokand (see ibid., 251- 
2; Schuyler, op. oit., i, 312 ff., 339, 354; R. A. Pierce, 
Russian Central Asia 1867-1927, a siudy in colonial 
rule, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, 23-5, 34-5). In 
3875 the Russian garrison in Khudjand was for a 
while besieged there by a rebellious faction in the 
Khànate of Khokand, and it was this revolt in Kho- 
and which led to the final annexation of the Khànate 
by Russia (see KHOKAND]. Under Tsarist rule, Khu- 
djand eventually became part of the Samarkand o5- 
lait of the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan. 

Under the Soviets, Khudjand was in 1936 re-named 
Leninabad, and this name was also given to the 
northern oblast of the Tadzhik SSR. It is now the 
second most important industrial and cultural centre 
of the Republic after Dushambe (the Stalinabad of 
1929-61), with manufactures of cotton, silk and foot- 
ware, food processing, and with orchards and vine- 
yards outside the town. The population in 1970 was 
103,000 [see BSE?, xxiv, 513- 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswonru) 

AL-KHUDJANDI, Aso Maymop HA 
Kup, astronomer and mathematician, origi 
nally from Khudjand in Transoxania, He lived under 
the protection of the Buwayhid Fakhr al-Dawla (366- 
871976-97) and died in 3gofz000. 

From amongst his mathematical works, there has 
survived in Cairo the manuscript of a treatise on 
geometry. We know that he was concerned with the 
resolution of equations of the third degree by geo- 
metrical methods and that he demonstrated, in an 
imperfect manner, that the sum of two cubed num- 
bers cannot be another cube, Nasir al-Dia al-Tüsl 
(K. Shak| al-kafá*, Istanbul 1891, 108-20) affirms 
that Abu 'I-Waf2* a-Büzadjani [qz], Ab Nasr Man- 
sür b. “Ali b. *Iràk (e. and al-Khudjandt are the 
three authors to whom are attributed the discovery 
of the sine law called by the latter the “astronomical 
Jaw" (Rinin al-hay'a), because of its frequent use in 
astronomy, and he gives the proof whieh he offered 
of this law (cf. C. Schoy, Behandlung einiger geo- 
netrischen. Fragepunkte durch musiimische Mathema- 
tiker, in Isis, viii (1926), 260-3). However, P. Luckey, 
in his Zur Enistehung der Kugeldreiechtsrechnung, in 

















Deutsche Mathematik, v (1940-1), 416, 418-9, rejects | 


al-Khugjandi’s part in this in principle, because we 
are concerned here with a person whose outstanding 
work was in the field of practical astronomy, 
AlBirünl in his Tajdid nihdyat al-amakin, in 
RIMA, viii (1962), 107, states that al- KhudiandI was 
“unique in his age" (awġad zamānihi) for the con: 
struction of astrolabes and other astronomical instru- 
ments. Some manuscripts have been preserved of his 
treatise Fi Semal al-dla al-‘amma, in which is des: 





cribed a universal instrument (al-ála al-Samma or al- 
shdmila) to be used in place of the astrolabe or quad- 
rant, He constructed an armillary sphere and other 
instruments, and must have worked on theoretical 
questions concerning the laying out of the plan of an 
astrolabe, since Abd Nasr Mansir gives two methods 
of al- KhudjandI's for determining the position of the 
circles of the azimuth on the astrolabe by the inter- 
section of the equator and the mukanfardt (Risdla fi 
madjásàt dawi^ir al-sumál fi 'L-aspurlàb, in Rasail ilā 
"I-Birüni, Hyderabad 1948, 3-9). His most important 
work in the sphere of astronomical instruments was. 
the sextant called al-suds al-fakhri (sc. dedicated to 
Fakhr al-Dawla) which he made in order to deter- 
mine the obliquity of the ecliptic. He described this 
instrument and the observations which he was able 
to make with it in his Risdla ft 'l-mayl wa-‘ard al- 
balad (ed, L. Cheikho, in. Machrig, xi (1908), 60-8). 
ALBirüni gave a detailed analysis of this in ais Tab- 
did, 101-8, which is said to be based on the Ma&dla. 
Ji lashib al-mayl of al-Khudiandi (probably to be 
identified with the R, fi -mayl cited above). This 
sextant had a diameter of 40 dhird‘s or cubits (al- 
Birüni: 8o cubits) constructed at TabrOk near Rayy 
and set down on the plan of the meridian; it was 
surrounded by walls and covered over by a roof, part 
of which was vaulted (sR) and with an aperture 3 
spans (skibr) in diameter (al-Birüni: one span) coín- 
ciding with the centre of the sextant. With this in- 
strument it was possible to take the height of the 
sun; the sun's light threw a circle on to the sextant 
and, in order to determine the centre, al-Khudjand! 
used a circle of the same radius which had two per- 
pendicular diameters which he placed on the circle 
thereby lit up. Al-Khudjandf asserted that the sex- 
tant was his own invention, and he boasted that, by 
using it, he could make caleulations down to the very 
‘second. Similar instruments seem to have been emplo- 

yed in the observatories of Marigha (founded before 
660/1261-2) and at Samarland (built in 823/1420]. 

With this suds alfakhri, al-Khudjand! observed 
the meridian height of the sun at the summer and 
winter solstices of the year 384/994; the procedure 
involved consisted in making observations on two 
consecutive days at the time of the solstice and in 
determining, by interpolation, the exact moment of 
the passing of the sun into the solstice. He was able 
to do this in the month of June, but clouds prevented 
lim from repeating the procedure in December, so 
that the exactness of the whole operation was some- 
what affected. His observations were made in the 
presence of a group of leading scholars who drew up 
a report. The result was: ¢ = 23°32’ 19^ (21^ accord- 
ing to al-Birdnt in al-Kánün al-Mas‘adi, Hyderabad 
1954, |, 364), a value which, compared to those worked 
out by the Indian astronomers (24°) and Ptolemy 
(23* 51^) justified al-Khudjandi’s belief in a progres- 
sive reduction in the obliquity of the ecliptic. Al- 
Birünl, who believed that ¢ was a constant (Tapdid, 
107-8, 116; Kandn, i, 364) emphasises that al-Khu- 
djandi told him verbally that the aperture of the 
vault by which the sun's rays came in had been dis- 
placed downwards by a span before the observations 
regarding the winter solstice were made, so that it 
did not coincide exactly with the sextant's centre. 
"This fact may explain the decrease in the value of € 
án relation to other determinations made roughly 
around the same time, 

Ak Khudiandi made other observations; he fixed 
the latitude of Rayy at 35* 34' 39^" (al-Birünl, Takdid, 
86-7, 99, 238; Kündn, ii, 612), and he asserted that 
he had observed the planets for Fakhr al-Dawla by 
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means of armillary spheres and other instruments 
(R. fi 'l-mayl, 62). The final result of this work was 
the compiling of ai-Zidi al-fakhri. An incomplete copy 
in Persian of a zidj, preserved in the Majlis Library 
in Tehran (ms. x81) may be based on al-Khudjandi’s 
observations; the period of the tables of average 
movements is 600 of the Yazdagirdl era, sc. about 
two centuries after al-Khudjandt's death (see E. S. 
Kennedy, A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., xlvi (1956), 133, No. 
60), 
j Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see Suter, Mathematiker, 74; Brockel- 
mann, SI, 390;Sezgin,GAS, v, 307-8; P. Kunitzsch, 
Fihris al-makhfütát al-mujawvara iiij. al-tulüm: 
al-falak, al-landjim, al-mikát, Cairo n.d. 5; Sarton, 
Introduction, i, 667-8; Sevim Tekeli, al-Kkujandi, 
in Dictionary of Seientifie Biography, vii (New York 
1973), 352-4; J. Sams6, Estudios sobre Abi Nasr 
Mangür b. *Ali b. “Irdg, Barcelona 1969, $1, 89-93; 
A. L, Sédillot, Mémoire sur les énsiruments actrono 











miques des Arabes, in Mém. de l'Acad. des Inser, st 


B.-L., i, (1884), 203-6; O. Schirmer, Arabische Be- 
stimmungen der Schiefe der Ekliptih, iù SBPMS 
Erig., lviii (1926), 43-88 (esp. 43-6, 6579); E. Wie- 
deman, Ober den Sextant des al-Chogendi, in Archiv 
für Geschicke der Naluraissenschaften, ii (1919), 
148-51; idem, Avicennas Schrift über ein von ikm 
ersonnenes Beobacktungsinsirument, in AO, v (1926), 
81-167; J. Frank, Üler zeei astronomische arabische 
Instrumente, in Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkunde, 
xli (1921), 193-200; A. Sayılı, The observatory in 
Islam, Ankara 1960, 118-21, 195-9, 277, 283. 
(J. Sams6) 
KHUDJUSTAN, a small town or village of 
mediaeval Islamic Baghebis (g-v.}, lying to the 
northeast of Harát in modern AfghSnistan, and des- 
eribed by the mediaeval geographers as being moun- 
tainous, possessing agricultural lands and having war- 
like inhabitants (Istakhrl, 268-9; Ibn Hawkalt, 441, 
tr, Wiet, 426; Hudüd al-*ilam, to4, 327; Yàküt, ii, 
404; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. gogr., hist. et litt, de 
la Perse, 197). Although within a Sunni region, Khu- 
djistän itself was one of tho last centres for the Kha- 
wāridi in eastern Iran, and the population are des- 
ctibed as Kháridiis and extremists (Sturd! wa-ghulát). 
Its main claim to fame is that it gave birth in the 
sréfgth century to Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudii- 
stani, He was a commander in Mubammad b. Táhir's 
army, but after the fall of the Tühirid capital 
Nishàpür to Ya*küb b. Layth in 259/853, he made a 
bid for independent power in Khurasin, with a base 
of power in Hart and Tulhiristan, against the Saffa- 
rids, until he was killed by one of his own ghuldms in 
268/882. Worthy of note is the detail that Khudjistant 
was allegedly launched on his career as a condottieri 
through heating the martial poetry of a local author, 
Hanzala of Baghghls, who must have been one of the 
very earliest writers of verse in New Persian (Nizaml 
*Arüdi, Cahar makála, ed. Browne, 26-7, revised tr. 
27-9, cl. G. Lazard, Les premiers poites persanes (1X*- 
Xe siècles), Tehran-Paris 1964, i, 17-8, 53). 
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erences): C. Deteémery in JA (July-Dec. 1845), 
345 {f.; E. von Zambaur, in Numismatische Zeit- 
schr., lv (1922), 13; R. Vasmer, in Numismatische 
Zeitschr., N.F. xxiii 1930), 116-18; C. E. Bosworth, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, iv, cd. R. N. Fryc, 
Cambridge 1975, 116-8. (C. E. Boswortu) 
KHULDABAD, a town in the northwestern part 

of the former Haydarabid state, now in Maharashtra 

state of the Indian Union, and situated in lat, ac^ 1^N. 





a: 
and long. 75° 12" E; it is also known as Rauza (sc. 
Rawda). It is 14 miles from Awrangabad and 8 from 
Dawlatabad (¢.cvJ, and a particularly holy spot for 
Deccani Muslims, since it contains the tombs of 
several Muslim saints and great men, including the 
Nigim-Sbáht minister Malik ‘Anbar (g.0.]; Nigam al- 
Mulk Asaf Djah, founder of Haydarabad state (q.7.]; 
and above all, of the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib 
(q.v-], who died at Abmadnagaz in Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1116/ 
March 1707 and was buried at the rawda or shrine of 
Shaykh Zayn al-Hak&, and of his son Aam Shah, 
After Awrangzlb's burial, the place was called Khul- 
‘dabad, the monarch’s posthumous name being (huld- 
makam “‘He whose abode is eternity” (see Cambridge 
of India, iv, 302). 

Bibliography : Gaseteer of Aurangabad District, 
Bombay 1884; Imperial gazclecr of India’, xv, 285; 
Murray's Handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon, London 1968, 59-61. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 











EHUL* (see ary]. 

EHULK [see Atgrták]. 

KHULM, a town of northern Afghanistan 
lying in the lowland region to the south of the upper 
Oxus at an altitude of 1,400 ft.[450 m. and in lat. 
36^ 42! N, and long. 67*41^ E.; it is situated some 30 
miles/so km. to the east of modern Mazār-i Sharif 
and, according to the mediaeval Islamic geographers, 
two miarhalas or 10 farsakhs to the east of Balkh 
[q.v] It further les on the Khulm River which flows 
down a natrow valley from the Hindu Kush past the 
town of Haybak and then Khulm itself until it peters 
‘out short of the Oxus. It is possible that this river 
is the Artamis of the Greek geographers. 

The mediaeval geographers describe Khulm as the 
centre of a flourishing agricultural district, with lus- 
cious fruits, and as enjoying a healthy climate; the 
Aharidi or land-tax was levied on the extent of 
irrigated land. The grapes and other fruits of Khulm 
‘were still the subject of much praise by the Scottish 
traveller Alexander Burnes in the early rth century. 
The road from Ball:h eastwards into Badakhshán and 
to Andariba and the silver mines of Pandjhir also 
passed through Khulm (see Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 427, 4323 Hudud al-Silam, 108). 

Regarding the pre-Islamic history of Khulm, it has 
been conjectured that Khulm is the Aornos mentioned 
by Arrian as conquered by Alexander the Great in 
the winter of 330-329 BC (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, iJ2, 
2659). The Buddhist Chinese traveller of the early 7th 
century, Hiucn-Tsang, seems, however, to mention 
it as the kingdom of Hu-lin, whose chief town had 
over ro Buddhist monasteries with more than 500 
monks (see T. Watters, On Yiian Chwang’s travels in 
India, London 1904, i, 106, 109), In the period of the 
Islamic conquests in Central Asia, it is mentioned 
‘at various times in the course of warfare, e.g. in 90/ 
708-9 when Kutayba b. Muslim [g.c.) made his final 
attack on the Hephthalite leader Tarkhàn Nlzak 
(Tabari, ii, 1205-6, 1219, with mention of the sii*b 
Khulm “defile or valley of Khulm"), and in 119/737 
when Asad b. *Abd Allah al- Kasti was endeavouring 
to expel from Tukharistin the united forces of the 
‘Turkish Khakan Su-lu of the Western Tirgesh, the 
rebel al-Márith b. Suraydj and the local princes of 
the Oxus valley principalities and of Soghdia, and the 
‘Khakdm endeavoured in vain to take the town (Tabari, 
ii, 1603, 1613). Once pacified, the district was settled 
by Arabs of Tamim, Kays, Azd and Bakr (Sam‘inl, 
Kitab al-Ansab, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 180). 
 Khulm also figures in the tax-assessment for Tulshaci- 








| stan in the time of ‘Abd Allah b. Táhir's governor- 
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ship (years 213-r2/826-8) under the sum of 12,300 | 
dirhams per annum (Ibn Khurradidhbib, 36, cf. 
Marquart, Éránfahr, 218); and in the fighting around 
Khulm in the later 3rdjoth century between the 
Saífárids and other contenders for power in Khuri- 
sàn, the condottieri Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudji- 
stant [see garoprsrAw] in a68/88x-2 defated “Amr 
b. Layth's ally Abü Talba Manjür b. Sharkab near 
‘the town (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 209). Culturally, Khulm 
‘was of sufficient note to produce, according to Sarn- 
“ant, Ansdb, v, 180-3, a well-known poet, Ka‘b b, 
Abmad, and several legal and theological scholars. 
We hear little of Khulm under the rule of the succes- 
sive Turkish and other dynasties of eastern Iran like 
the Saldiüks and Timürids, but it was clearly within 
these centuries that the Turkicisation of these lands 
south of the Oxus took place, so that in modecn Afgha- 
nistán, the population of the region is largely Uzbeks, 
In the period after Nadir Shah, sc. in the later 
12th[18th century, the region came under the control 
of a local ruler of Uzbek stock, Kilidi ‘Ali Beg of 
Khulm. He held, according to Elphinstone, the title 
of Atalik from the Durráni kings of Kabul and paid 
deference to them, but was left virtually independent 
in return for protecting the northern borders of 
Afghdnistan against Uzbek incursions from beyond 
the Oxus. It was because of these depredations that 
the seat of government for the Khulm region was in 
the early roth century transferred from Kbulm to | 
Tash Kurghan 4 miles/6 km. to the south, and this has | 
become the site of the modern town of Khulm. 
Various British travellers visited it at this time, W. 
Moorcroft (1824) mentions that the tyrannical Mu- 
hammad Murad Beg, ruler of Kunduz and much of 
the region north of the Hindu Kugh, had compelled 
the inhabitants of Khulm proper to transfer to his 
own capital of Kunduz. Old Khulm certainly now fell 
into decay, whilst New Khulm or Tash Kurghan 
flourished. Concerning population, Elphinstone (r809) 
estimated that Old Khulm contained about 8,000 
houses, and Burnes (1832) that New Khulm had some 
10,000 inhabitants. Subsequently, the sons of Kilidj 
SAI Beg reigned from Khulm over an area comprising 
‘Khulm, Haybak, Talakan, Andarib and Mazir-i 
Sharif as vassals of Mubammad Murad Beg, but in 
the early 18505 Dést Mubammad of Kabul (g.0.] suc- 
ceeded in bringing Badakhshān and the Uzbek princi- 
pality of the Khulm district under his own control, 
and henceforth it formed part of the dominions of the | 
‘kings of Kabul. | 
Present-day New Khulm-Tash Kurghan forms part 
of the Afghan province of Samangán, within which it 
and Haybak are the main towns, Khulm, however, 
being the more populous of the two (population esti- 
mated by Humlum at 30,000 ín ca. 1950); both towns 
benefit by being on the main road from Kabul to 
Mazit-i Sharif and the Russian frontier, 
Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mon- 
gol invasion?, 67-8; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. gogr., 
hist. et litt. de la Perse, 211; Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, An account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its 
dependencies, London 1842, ii, 184, 193-200; A. 
Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, together with o Narre- 
tive of a voyage on the Indus, London 1834, i, 202-12, 
230-1, ii, 346 ff; W, Moorcroft and G, Trebeck, 
Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindusian 
and ihe Panjab . . . from 1819 to 1835, London 1841, 
ii, 396, 409, 412-3, 415-7, 420, 436, 429 lf, 441, 
448 if.; J. Humlum et alii, La géographie de lA fgha- 
misian, dude d'un pays aride, Copenhagen 1959, 
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EHULT, the classical form of the name of a tribe 
of northwestern Morocco pronounced Khlot (but 
ethnic, Khulfi), The Khlo} came into North Africa 
with the invasions of the Band Hildl in the 5tb/rzth 
century, and formed part of the “mixed” Arab people 
known as the Djushem; according to Ibn Khaldin 
and other historians, the Khlot allegedly belonged to 
the Banu 'I-Muntafik. The Djusham spread through- 
out the central Maghrib, settled there and took part 
in all the wars which desolated Barbary, After the 
Almohad conquest, they vainly tried to rebel, and 
not long afterwards, the Ban Ghaniya [see 1x 
GHANTYA] had little trouble in engaging them as their 
auxiliaries after the capture of Bougie [see BrplAYA]. 
"The Almohad caliph al-Mansür, once victorious over 
his enemies, punished their allies and accordingly 
transported to the oceanic shores of Morocco the 
Djusham and Riyah Arabs. The latter were estab- 
lished in the Hibt and the Gharb, and the first 
group in the Timesna (Shawiya), depopulated since 
the extermination of the Berghawata (¢.v.] by the 
Almoravids, 

Under al-Mansür's successors, the intrigues of the 
Almohad aykhs found excellent support in the two 
component groups of the Djusham, the Khlot and 
the Sufyan, whose jealousies yet further aggravated 
ihe internecine conflicts. In 621/1224 the Khlot 
espoused the cause of the pretender al-Ma^mün 
against the caliph al-‘Adil, who was supported by 
the Sufyan. In 625/1228, al-Na?mün was proclaimed. 
caliph; in 630/1233 his son al-Rashid succeeded him, 
but because of their misdeeds and violence, he was 
obliged to take strong measures against the Khlot 
chiefs, who then rebelled and took the side of the 
pretender Yabya b. al-Násir. The Sufyán, now recon- 
ciled with al-Rashid, attacked the Khlot on the banks 
of the Umm al-Rabit and a frightful carnage ensued. 
The Khiot sought vengeance by proclaiming as caliph 
the Andalusian pretender Ibn Had, but al-Rashid 
pursued them, drove them back, and captured and 
then executed their chiefs (635/1237-8). Much weaken- 
ed and browbeaten into obedience, they took part in 
the caliphs’ expeditions, but their rivalry with the 
Sufyàn was in no way extinguished and proved fatal 
to the Almohads. In 646/1248, at the siege of Tamzes- 
dekt against the Zayanid pretender Yaghmorasen, 
this rivalry brought about the caliph al-Sa*id's death 
and the Almohads" defeat. 

‘The Marinid sultan AbO Thabit treated the Khlot 
harshly for their violence (707/1308), but he took 
advantage of their assistance in order to destroy the 
power of the Riya. They were then settled on the 
former's lands, in the Azghar and tbe Hibt, and 
formed part of the makhzan (g.v.] of the Morocean 
sultans, made marriage alliances with these rulers 
and provided for them provincial governors, ambas- 
sadors and advisers. They subsequently passed into 
the service of the Ban Watts and gave no support 
to the Sa‘dids, who at first held them at arm's length 
despite the importance of the tribe which, according 
to Leo Africanus, could put 12,000 cavalry and 
$0,000 infantry into the field. However, the Khlot's 
important part in the Moroccan victory of Wadi 
"I-Makbázin against the Portuguese gave them entry 
in part at least to the mahhzan of the Safdids, At 
the time of the latters' decadence, the marabout 
pretender al-‘Ayyasht (9.v.], who sought to compel 
them to march against the Christians of Larache, 
was unable to bring them to obedience and was as- 
sassinated by them (1048/1638-9). Under the ‘Ala- 
wids, the Khlot took the side of the petty princelings 
of northern Morocco who had made themselves in- 
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dependent under the cover of waging holy war. Maw- 
lay [smá'il and his successors, after first reducing 
them to submission, deprived the Khlot of their status 
as a makkzan tribe and favoured the establishment in 
their region of heterogeneous elements, the TIIk and 
Badawa groups, who inevitably afflicted and reduced 
the power of the former occupants of the land. 
Bibliography: Michaux-Dellaire and Salmon 
have provided the most complete information 
about the habitat, ethnography, administrative 
organisation, political position and the splits among 
the Khlot in their article Tribus arabes de la vallée 
du Lekkows, in AM, iv-vi (1905-7). (Ae Cour) 
EHUMARAWAYH ». Ayman B, TOLts, second 
Tülünid ruler of Egypt and Syria, He was born 
in SimarrA in 250/864 and, after the abortive rebellion 
of his brother ‘Abbas (g.0. in Suppl.) against Abmad 
b. Tüln [g:.], was designated heir-appaent as 
early as 269/882. In an unprecedented act in the 
history of Muslim Egypt, the popular Khumárawayh 
came to power upon the death of his father on 10 
Dhu "-Ka*da z70/ro May 884 without the caliph's 
sanction, but rather with the genera! approval of the 
military and civil authorities of the Tülünid régime. 
His brother “Abbäs was forced to pay homage to 
his rule, and was assassinated under obscure cir- 
cumstances only a few days after Khumārawayh's 
accession, Khumárawayh reigned for twelve years; on 
28 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 282/28 January 896 he was killed, 
a victim to a palace cabal, by one of his own slaves. 
Khumárawayh inherited both a stable and wealthy 
polity from his father—the treasury is said to have 
contained ten million dinars, thanks to Tbn Tūlûn's 
far-sighted internal and external economic policy— 
and also an unresolved struggle with the court of 
Baghdad. Since he had come to power only through 
his father or rather through his father's generals, tbe 
caliph regarded him as an usurper. Immediately upon 
receiving the news of Ibn Tülün's death, al-Muwaffak, 
the ruler of the eastern half of the ‘Abbasid empire 
and strong man in the Baghdad court, broke off the 
negotiations which had led to the de facto recognition 
of Ibn Tülün as governor of Egypt and Syria, One 
of Ibn Tülün's foremost generals, Abmad b. Mubam- 
mad al-Wasitl, then changed sides and urged al- 
Muwaffak to attack Khumárawayh and reconquer 
Egypt, exploiting Kbumárawayh's Jack of political 
and military experience (al-Kindi, 234, il, 4-5). Two 
generals of the caliph with al-Muwaffal’s sanction 
now invaded Tülünid Syria: Isbàk b. Kundádi, the 
governor of Mosul whom al-Muvaffals had appointed 
“legal” governor of Egypt and Syria in 269/882-3, 
and Mubammad b. Diwdad Abi 'l-Sàdj of Anbar. The 
defection of the Talnid governor of Damascus and 
finally the appearance of Abmad b. al-Muwaffak (the 
future caliph al-Mu‘tadid) leading an “Irakt army 
challenged Khumarawayh’s control over Syria even 
further. In Shawwal 271/February-March 885 (Gra- 
bar, 68) Abmad’s troops met the Egyptians under 
Khumarawayh's command in the tragi-comic Battle 
of the Mills (al-Tawáhin) in southern Palestine. Both 
Abmad and Khumárawayh ignominiously fled from 
the battlefield; the military decision in Khumara- 
wayh's favour was secured by the capable and coura- 
geous Tülünid general Sa*d al-Aysar. After his victory 
he went to Damascus and rebelled, though unsuccess- 
fully, against the humiliated Khumirawayh, Khu- 
méarawayh’s long-term strategy of achieving a rap- 
prochement with the ‘Abbasid court is reflected 
the exceptional clemency with which he treated his 
*Iriki prisoners of war. In the following years his 
realm was considerably extended. He beat decisively, 
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though with inferior forces, Ibn Kundagi, who sub- 
‘mitted to him and brought areas as far east as Harran 
(Grabar, 75) under Khumárawayh's control. The 
Djazira became part of the Tülünid lands when its 
governor Ibn Abi 'LSád| sought Khumárawayh's 
protection. On Khumarawayh's own initiative, Yaz- 
Tán of Tarsüs finally accepted Tülünid sovereignty 
over Cilicia. 

In Radjab 273[December 886 al-Muwaffak and 
Khumárawayh eventually came to terms. Khumára- 
wayh discontinued the public slandering of al-Muwaf- 
fak in the sermons of Egypt and formally acknow- 
ledged “Abbäsid sovereignty. In return he wasgranted 
the de jure governorship of both Egypt and the lands 
of Syria (al-Sha^màt) for thirty years for himself and 
his progeny (wuldwha). Thus not only his own succes- 
sion, but also the dignity of his family, were recog- 
nised by the caliph. The time limit imposed, however, 
clearly shows that the caliph regarded the Tülünid 
rule over Egypt and Syria to be temporary and re- 
vocable, unlike the privileges granted to the Aghla- 
bids [2] of lfr]kiya. Unfortunately, the financial 
provisions of this first treaty between Khumirawayh 
and al-Muwaffak are not recorded in the sources. 
Syria now became an integral part of the TOlinid 
domains; in the provincial capitals of the Sha’mat, 
Ramils/Filastin, Hims, Halab and Antakiya, new 
mints were set up. 

In Radjab 279/October 892 al-Mu‘tagid, the son 
of al-Muwaffak, succeeded al-Mu‘tamid as caliph, In 
anew treaty he readily confirmed these arrangements 
with Khumárawayh. The annual tribute to be paid by 
Khumárawayh as vassal to al-Mu‘tadid was fixed at a 
rate of presumably 300,000 dinars, supplemented by 
200,000 dindirs to be paid for each preceding year of 
his rule. The sources are vague and inconsistent on 
these crucial figures. Khumarawayh lost the terri- 
tories east of the Euphrates, Mawsil, Diyar Rabi'a 
and Diyar Mudar around al-Rafika, where coins had 
been struck on his behalf before 279/802. The im- 
portant and prestigious fírdz-manufaetures of Fustát 
and Alexandria remained under the control of the 
caliph. Tülünid coins bore his along with Khumára- 
wayh's name, 

Khumárawayh's limited autonomy made him sus- 
ceptible to honours bestowed upon him by the caliph, 
the most exalted and highest sovereign of the Muslim 
community. In 279/892, through the mediation of his 
closest adviser, al-Husayn lbn al-Djassls al-Djaw- 
bari, be arranged for one of the great political mar- 
riages of mediaeval Islamic history. He offered his 
daughter Katr al-Nadà to the caliph al-Mu‘tadid’s 
son ‘Ali, but the caliph took her as a bride for himself. 
It remains unclear whether or not this marriage, 
which entailed an exorbitant dowry of one million 
dinárs, was a calculated device on the part of the 
caliph to wreck the finances of his dangerously 
wealthy and powerful vassal. The splendid nuptials of 
Kate al-Nada lived on in the memory of the Egyp- 
tians well into the Ottoman period, as is recorded in 
the chronicles and the folk-literature. 

Khumirawayh’s frivolity and generosity are well 
attested in the sources. He had sumptuous palaces 
and gardens built for himself and his favourites. To 
his contemporaries, his awesome blue-eyed palace lion 
epitomised his prodigality. He was said to ride no 
horse more than once. Becker (Beiträge, ii, 191) con- 
nests his addiction to luxury and debauchery with 
hisstatus as heir to the capable and successful foun- 
der of a dynasty. "Rule was something self-evident 
to him, something given. He liked to exercise it, but 
shied from the burdens which were indispensable for 
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it”, Wben Khumärawayh was murdered in 282/896, 
the treasury was empty, All the wealth Ibn Tülün had 
amassed had been squandered within a few years. In 
Khumirawayh's rule the dindr’s worth sank to one 
third of its former value (Hassan, 245). Under Khu- 
márawayh's sons Djaysh and Hárün who succeeded 
him in ropid sequence, the political and financial 
demise of the Tülünid state was still further accelor- 
ated. In 292/905 “Abbāsid troops sacked Ibn Tülün's 
new city of al-Kati?it and brought back for thirty 
years direct ‘Abbasid rule to Egypt. 

Khumárawayh's military prowess was notable. 
After the disaster of al-Tawábln he showed strategic 
skills and astounding personal bravery; he is said to 
have killed the rebellious Sa‘d al-Aysar with his own 
hands. He could rely on the multi-racial army of his 
father, composed mainly of Turkish, Greek and Suda 
nese military slaves and some, mainly Greek, mer- 
cenaries; he strengthened its force with numerous 
fresh soldiers from Turkestan. Yet in contrast to his 
father, he lacked undisputed authority over the mili- 
tary. He tried to compensate for this with overly- 
generous special distributions that further under- 
mined the precarious finances of the state. 

Possibly under ‘Abbasid influence (al-Mu‘tadid bad 
his own élite body of military slaves, al-mukhiárün), 
Khumárawayh established a corps d'élite, al-mukh- 
lära, composed of unruly Egyptian Bedouins of the 
Eastern delta, on whom he bestowed various privi- 
Jeges. By converting these tribesmen into a loyal and 
efficient bodyguard he reasserted control and brought 
back peace to this strategic region between the centres 
of Egypt and Syria. Significantly enough, there seem 
to have been no Turks among Khumarawayh's mukh- 
Jara soldiers; he seems rather to have used them to 
offset the predominant influence of his own Turkish 
entourage. One thousand Negroes formed a less highly 
privileged special contingent within the mukhidra, 

Already under Khumarawayh, the civil administra- 
tion of Egypt passed gradually into the hands of the 
Madhara*i family who later, during the ‘Abbasid inter- 
mezzo and under the Tishshidids, directed the finances 
of the country. ‘All b. Abmad al-Madhara’i began his 
illustrious career by bringing under his control the 
barid, the intelligence and communications service. 
Khurnárawayh's relations with the religious establish- 
ment of Egypt were strained; his libertinism and fri- 
volity made him the target of harsh attacks both in 
contemporary and later historiography. 

Khumarawayh's prodigal rule encouraged a rich 
life. Few traces of his splendid architectural and 
cultural monuments and the minor arts are preserved. 
His patronage of scholarship and poetry is well 
known; the grammarian Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mubammad b. Muslim (d. 329/944) was his protégé 
and the teacher of his sons, Al-Kisim b, Yabya al- 
Maryami (d. 317/929) wrote encomia to celebrate 
Ehumárawayb's triumphs on the battlefield, 
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BHUMAYR (pronounced locally Khmir, in French 
Kroumir), an element of the population which 
has given its name to a mountainous massif 
extending along the north-west littoral of 
Tunisia, The Djebel Khmir, or Kroumirie, forms 
part of the administrative district of Djenouba, 
which covers an area of 3,000 square lan. and has a 
population of 255,000, of whom 225,000 are peasants 
(census of May 1966). 

‘The massif of the Khumayr, a Tunisian extension 
of the Atlas range, consists of a series of contrasting 
sandstone flexuces running along a south-west - north- 
east axis, The two extremities of the massif, separated. 
by the cultivated limestone depression of Ghazwan, 
present. palpable differences in spite of the overall 
unity, The western Kroumirie has its highest point 
at Djebel Ghorra in an altitude of 1,202 m., and the 
eastern Kroumirie, very difficult of access in spite 
of its modest altitudes, reaches a height of 1,014 m. 
at Djebel Bir which dominates AIn Draham. Every- 
where the contrasting forms of rockstrata, deeply 
furrowed anticlinals and sheer syaclinals, give a wild 
aspect to a landscape covered by a forest 47,000 
hectares in area. Of the trees 70% are cork-oak, 20% 
are zean oak, and 10% other species, including the 
wild olive. Often the undergrowth consists of fern. 
Other species have recently been introduced, notably 
the parasol pine (bundué). The level of rainfall in 
Kroumirie is the highest in Tunisia, with an average 
of x m. per year and a maximum of 1,575 m. at Ain 
Draham. In spite of the abundant rain and relatively 
plentiful falls of snow, the massif suffers from short- 
‘age of water. Springs are certainly numerous, but 
they are dispersed over a wide area and their output. 
is feeble, Some springs even dry up in summer. 

In ancient times, the massif of the Khumayr did 
hot escape penetration by the Romans. Three routes 
crossed it: in the longitudinal axis, the road from 
Carthage to Hippo Regius (Bône, now called Annaba) 
via Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerta), in the transverse 
axis the road from Simittu (Chemtou) to Thabraca 
(Tabarka), of which numerous traces have been dis- 
covered, and the road from Vaga (Béja) leading to 
the same destination via Trisipa, Thabraca, originally 
a Carthaginian market-town, and from the 4th cen- 
tury one of the richest dioceses in Africa, was the 
centre for the export to Rome of the products of the 
massif, timber for building and wild animals, as well 
as cil, wheat and minerals. “A city of luxury, where 
art has its place alongside commerce" (P. Gaukler, 
Mosaiques, 155), Thabraca has given us some very 
fine mosa 

It is curious that throughout the mediaeval period, 
the massif of the Khumayr has gone unnoticed by 
the historian. The silence of our sources is complete, 
It is only in modern times, and in contemporary 
times in particular, that it has begun to play a 
historical role, appearing at the same time as a place 
of refuge and of resistance, escaping almost com- 
pletely the power of the Tunisian authorities, 

The Khumayr had cordial and profitable relations 
with the colony of Genoese fishermen established 
since 947/1540 on a rocky island of 4o hectares in 
area separated from Tabacka by a channel 500 metres 
wide, They were acutely affected when this islands 
was unexpectedly attacked and forcibly recovered by 
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^AI Pasha in 1153/1740 (Ibn Abi "I-Diyaf, Ih, ii, 
224). In 1183/1769 :70, the Khumayr gave asylum to 
the pretender "Uthmán al-Haddid, who was ulti- 
mately captured and executed (ibid., ii, 165). In r260] 
3844 they gave their support to another pretender, 
who claimed to be a descendant of «Uthmán Bey. 
The latter also was captured through a trick and 
beheaded (ibid,, iv, 78-9; cd. A. Abdesselem, 116-7). 
In 1282/1865, ‘AM Bey, at the head of the military 
mission (mahalla) responsible for the levying of taxes, 
bled the region of Béja white, but did not dare ven- 
ture into the massif, which was subject to tax only 
within agreed limits (Ibn AbI al-Diyaf, op. cit vi, 
55, 65). However, the mountain-people were not in- 
volved in the insurrection of 1864—they did not [eel 
that it concerned them—nor ín the troubles of 1867-8. 

Tt was in 1881 that they came abruptly to the 
fore. The Khumayr were in the habit of pillaging 
their neighbours, including those in Algeria. Seeing 
that the Cald of Tabarka, 10 whom they were theo- 
retically answerable, had no control over them, the 
French authorities, in the context of a complex policy 
which had the effect of setting various powers in 
competition with one another, decided to act. They 
set in motion the process which culminated in the 
establishment of the protectorate over Tunisia, On 
24 April 1881, the French Army of Algeria marched 
into Tunisia; two days later they occupied Ket with- 
out a battle; on r3 May it was the turn of Aln- 
Draham, and the following day the French routed the 
Khumayr at Ben Mtir after a number of fierce skir- 
mishes, 

Regarding the origins of the inhabitants of the 
massif, we have no precise and reliable information. 
Thename Khumayr does not appear in any mediaeval 
text, In the period when Ibn Khaldin. was writing, 
that is to say, the Bth/14th century, the region be- 
tween Béja and the sea was inhabited by Hawwara 
Berbers, by that time completely arabised, with 
whom there had been blended various elements of 
Arab descent, notably the Hudhayl (‘Ibar, vi, 288-95 
tr, de Slane, Berbéres, i, 279). 

The Khumayr pose an insoluble puzzle to the 
historian. They only make their appearance in the 
19th century, and even for this period there are only 
scraps of information in the archives, when they 
pillage their neighbours, or when the mahatlas try in 
‘vain to force them to pay taxes. Who are they? They 





themselves say that they are Arabs, and it is uue | 


that there is an oasis in the Yemen called Khumayr 
(Yáküt, ii, 390, iii, 406) and there is a Kahțänid tribe 
which bears the uame Band Khamr (Kalkashandl, 
ANiháya, 247), oí which Khumayr could be a diminu- 
tive. Legend would also have us believe that they 
are the descendants of a certain Khumayr b. ‘Umar, 
an eminent companion of the conqueror of the Magh- 
rib, "Ukba b. Nafi*. A descendant of Khumayr, Sid! 
*Abd Alláh Abu 'I-Dijimàl, is supposed to have died, 
worn out by djshdd, in the heart of the massif, on a. 
‘small plateau about $ km. south-west of Ain Draham. 
‘The mausoleum raised to him in this place perpetu- 
ates the legend and unites the Khumayr in an almost 
total veneration for their patron saint and presumed 
ancestor. According to another tradition, the Khu 
mayr originally lived in the south of Tunisia and 
were ruled by the Shabbiyya of al-Kayrawin, In the 
18th century they were forced to emigrate towards 
the north, occupying the massif to which they gave 
their name. 

The Kbumayr are divided into a aumber of seg- 
iments. The most important in the eastern Kroumirie 
are the Awlid ‘Umar, the Hwamdiyya, the Awlid 





Ibn Sa'id, the Sa%idiyya, the Urihniyya, and the 
Twüdiniyya in tbe region of Tabarka; the Salūl, the 
Hudhayl, tbe Awld Musallim, the Khráysiyya, the 
Didiydiyya, the Djwabliyys, the Mláykiyya, the 
Awlid Müsi, the Awlàd Hilal, the Humrin, the 
Dababisa, and in particular the ‘Atatifa in the region 
of Ain Drabam; the Gwadiyya, the Tbaniyya, and 
the Shibiyya in the region of Fernana. In the western. 
Kroumirie, there are found the Band Mazin, the 
Awlid ‘Ali, the Khzára, the Mrisia, and the Wash- 
tata, It would be futile to attempt to distinguish 
between Berbers and Arabs among these tribes. The 
population of the massif is in fact the result of an 
immense and long-term ethnic fusion, dating back to 
ihe mediaeval period if not further, a fusion which 
was doubtless accelerated by the infiltration of the 
Band Hilil in the mid sth/rzth century, and of the 
Sulaym at the start of the 7th/rath century. Let it be 
stated explicitly that the local Arabic dialect con- 
tains no traces of Berber, and that sometimes the 
nomadic tent is found incongruously pitched on the 
mountain itself. 

‘The geographers of the Middle Ages show little 
interest in the massif of Kroumirie in its own right, 
‘Their main concern is to describe the itineraries. The 
first, Ibn Mawkal, who visited the Maghrib in the 
mid-4th/roth century, tells us that the main highway 
(al-djädda) ftom Tunis to Tabarka passed through 
Béja (Süral ai-aid, 76). Al-Bakrf, who was writing in 
the mid sth/rath century, tells’ us that from Béja 
one would reach Tabarka in three stages, passing 
through Básli and Darna (Masdlih, 56-7/120-1). Al- 
ldrisi (mid-6th/izth century) mentions two routes 
from Tunis to Tabarka, the one passing through 
Bizerta, and the other branching off after Béja. 
(Nusha 84-5). Itis clear that this road system follows 
the routes inherited frora ancient times. 

We have no precise information regarding urban 
settlement in the massif during the Middle Ages, It 
is only just possible to follow the evolution of Tabar- 
ka. We have seen that it was a very prosperous place 
in ancient times. In the 4tb/roth century, according 
to Ibn Hawkal it was nothing more than "an uns 
healthy village" (tarya wab?a), infested by scorpions, 
its oaly claims to importance being the movement 
of ships between it and Muslim Spain and its status 
as a customs station (op. cit., 76). In the sth/rrth 
century al-Bakri noted that impressive ruins of an- 
cient monuments were still to be seen at Tabarka, 
and that the place enjoyed a certain prosperity on 
account of the activity of its port. In the 6th/r2th 
century, according to al-Idrisl, it was nothing more 
than a fortress (isn), thinly populated and sur- 
rounded by gangs of Arab bandits, men with respect 
for neither law nor religion. Finally, at the start of 
the r6th century (Leo Africanus, Description de 
l'Afrique, 549) it was nothing more than "an aban- 
doned port”. 

Today, Tabarka (population 4,000), is a port of 
modest size whose primary function is the export of 
cork from the massif of Kroumirle, 3-4,000 toas per 
year. There is also fishing and the limited exploitation 
of coral, and the town bas profited, albeit on a rela- 
tively minor scale by comparison with other regions, 
from the growth of tourism in Tunisia, The most 
important settlement on the massif is Ain Draham, 
at an altitude of 800 m,, a summer resort and a centre. 
for boar-hunting; Fecnana, at 275 m., is principally a 
market-centre; Babouche is little more than a fron- 
tier-station controlling the border-crossing into Al- 
geria; at Oued El-Lil, near the hamlet of Ben Mtir, 
there was constructed in 1955 a dam with a capacity 
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of 73 million cubic m. to produce Hydro-electric 
power and to provide Tunis with water. Another dam, 
at Oued El-Kebir, is in the process of construction. 
In spite of efforts at re-organisation, settlements con- 
tinue in the main to be scattered, according to the 
location of wells and agricultural small-holdings. Huts 
and shacks built of branches have not yet disappeared, 
In fact, the massif of the Kroumirie, dependant 
on a silvo-pastoral economy, is impoverished. The 
standard of living of the inhabitants is the lowest in 
Tunisia. The most important source of income is 
provided by the extraction of cork. The cultivation 
of tobacco is also moderately profitable. The breeding 
of cattle, sheep and goats, in which the methods used 
have not evolved at all in the course of time, provides 
only a mediocre income, Attempts at improving the 
cultivation of trees, by introducing apple, pear, and 
cherry-trees to the area, have yielded only very 
limited results. Products of local craftsmanship— 
Kroumirie carpets in white, black and beige; wooden 
kitchen-utensils; embroidery—are not much in de- 
mand outside the region and provide employment for 
2 very small number. Finally, let it be added that the 
hot and sulphurous springs of Bordj al-Hammān, 
much appreciated from the earliest times for their 
medicinal properties, have led to the establishment in 
1966 of a modern spa resort, built presumably along- 
side the ruins of the ancient baths and given the name 
Hammam Bourguiba, Enlarged in 1973, this resort 
ís attracting an ever-growing Tunisian clientèle, 
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Z***, Notes sur les tribus de la Régence de Tunis, in 
RT, ix (1902), 5. (M. Tarsi) 
KHUMBARADJİ, bombardier, grenadier 
(Persian Ahumnbara “explosive projectile, grenade, 
mortar bomb", etc. a term used in the Ottoman 
military organisation. The bombardiers in the Janis- 
sary corps and the Khumbaradjt unit in the Djebedji 
corps are thought to have been first introduced in the 
oth/rsth century. The Khumbaradjis were of two 
types, the ulifeli ones, who were paid, and the timár- 
holders, who formed the majority of them and who 
served in the fortresses. The Khumbaradjts were neg- 
lected until the beginning of the r2th/r8th century, 
Khumbaradj! Ahmed Pasha [see AmMED PASIA BON- 
NEVAL] was appointed by Mabmad I in 1144/1731 to 
reorganise the Khumbaradils; under his reorganisa- 
tion, 3o: soldiers from Bosnia were registered as paid 
ulüfelis, and thus a separate corps of bombardiers 
was formed. Each roo soldiers became an oda, and 
each oda was to have x captain (yidsbashl), a ellibaskls, 
and ro corporals (onbaghis) (Ta?ribh-i Sdmi-Shdhir 
Subhi, Istanbul 1198, 58 a-b). In the Ayazma palace 
at Üsküdar, there were constructed a barracks and 
a factory for the Khumbaradjl corps, and later, their 
numbers increased to 6or, haif of whom were ultfelis. 
and the other half fimár-hoiders (for the activities 
of Khumbaradif Abmad Pasha, see also Bagbakanlik 
Arşiv Genel Müdürlügü, Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kısım, 
no. 45137; for the number of Khumbaradjis on the 
strength at 8 Ramadán rrsz/December 1739, see 
Cevdet tasnifi-Askeri ksun, no. 37485). The Kdum- 
baradil corps, which expanded until 1160/1747, was 
neglected thereafter, but in 1197/1783, during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid I, there were attempts to 
improve it again (Djewdet, Za*rikh, Istanbul 1309, 
ili, 85; 1. H. Ucungarpih, Kapskulu ocakları, Istanbul 
1944, li, 125-6). During the reign of Selfin III, when 
the army was organised on western lines, the Khwn- 
baradjt corps was also included in the plan of reform, 
According to the decree of 1206/1792, the Khum- 
baradii corps, whether paid or fimár-holders, were to 
be concentrated on Istanbul and the names of those. 
absent were struck from the pay rolls. Also, there 
were to be ro KAumbaradil soldiers and five assistants 
(máüldsim) for each Khumbara, so that the whole corps 
would comprise 500 Khumbaradjt soldiers and 250 
assistants. Out of every 10 soldiers, one was to be 
considered as the halife, and the other 9 as his aides 
(yamaks); out of every $ Khumbaradjis one was to be 
an officer with the title of ser-khalife, and the most 
notable among the officers was to be odiak RetRhiidasi, 
another Jámügk, and another ‘alemdar or standard- 
bearer; beside the chief bombardier (KAumbaradjt- 
bashi), who was responsible for the saldiers’ discipline, 
there was to be appointed a superintendent (nárir] 
from among the state officials (Enver Ziya Karal, 
Selim [Pan hatt-s humayuniars Nisdm-i cedit (1789- 
1807), Ankara 1946, 45-5; for the text of the regula- 
tion relating to the bombardiers’ corps, see Djewdet, 
Tarikh, vi, 356-8). The barracks for their training 
were built at Hasköy on the Golden Horn shores in 
Istanbul. A more detailed ordinance for the Khumba- 
radjis was prepared and put into effect in 1211/1797 
(Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kisim, no. 40887). In the move- 
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meat to dethrone Selim 111, the Kiwmbaradjts sided 
with the rebels, but when the Janissary corps was 
abolished in 1241/1826 during the reign of Mabmod 
11, they supported the government action (Diewdet, 
op. cit, xii, 157; Esfad, Üss-í zafer, Istanbul 1293, 
passim). When a new army was established under 
the title of the *Asdkir- Manstüra, the Kiumbasadji 
corps was reorganised and retained within it (Lutff, 
Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1290, i, 159), but was included in 
the artillery division and was to be headed by the 
Topdju-basht (later by the Topkhdne-i “amine miishir- 
liġi). There was one Khumbara regiment (aiay), with 
two battalions (laburs) in existence in 1248/1832 (Haj- 
bakanhk Argiv Genel Müdürlügü, Kàmil Kepeci tas- 
nifi, no. 6744), and four years later, ro9 cavalrymen 
and 229 foot soldiers, a total of 338 soldiers (Kamil 
Kepeci tasnifi, no. 6750). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
already given, see ‘Agim, Tarik, Istanbul, i, 55-7; 
Mebmed Ra^f, Mirti Istanbul, Istanbul 1314, 
554. 555, 556, 557 A. Djevad, Etat militaire olto- 
man, tr. G. Macrides, Paris 1882, i; M. Zeki Pakalin, 
Osmanls tarih deyimleri ve terimleri süslügi, Istan- 
bul 1946, i, 854, 855, 856; Mehmed Siireyya, Nukh- 
belw'-wekdyi®, Istanbul, 14; M. Nuri Pasa, Netd- 
yidiu'I-wukitàt, Istanbul 1527, iii, 87, 91; J. Yon 
Hammer, Histoire, xiv, 502; M. d'Ohssons, Tableau 
de l'empire Ottoman, Paris 1820, iii, 412; W. Eton, 
A survey of the Otloman empire, London 1798, 65; 
Mehmed Es‘ad, Mir'at-i mithendiskhdne, Istanbul 
1312, 8, 11, 12, 145 Cavid Baysun, /A, art. Hum: 
baraci; Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı tarihi, Ankara 1956, 
ivjx, 323, 324, 325, 478, 486; S. J. Shaw, Between 
old and new, the Ottoman empire under Sultan Selim 
IIT, 1789-1807, Cambridge, Mass. 1971, 123, 124, 
466. (C. OnnoxLo) 
KHUMM [see onavir at-xuuss] 
KHUNASIRA, an ancient fortified settle- 

ment situated some 6okm. to the southeast of 
Aleppo and roo km. to the north-east of Hamat, on 
à route through the desert—on the fringes of which 
it lies—connecting Aleppo with Baghdād. The founda- 
tion of the place is attributed to Khundsir(a) b, ‘Amr 
of the Band Kinina (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab, 290 
and ii, 349), but it is probably older than this. Vakit 
(s-v.), who cites also al- Khunasir b. “Amr, the repre- 
sentative of Abraha al-Ashram, may be echoing a 
later legend, In the Umayyad period, this chef-lieu 
‘of the ara of al-Abass owed its fame to the fact that 
“Umar b. Abd al-‘Aziz had a stronghold constructed 
there in which he frequently cesided (al-Mas*üdI, 
Murfdi, ¥, 343 = § 2188; Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘läk al- 
Matira, ed. D. Sourdel, Damascus 1955, i/1, 28; Ibn. 
al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-balab, ed. S. Dabhàn, Damascus. 
2951, i, 42, 46). Ibn Hawkal (K. $ürat alard*, 179, 
tr, Kramers-Wiet, Beirut-Paris 1964, 176), describes 
the role played by al-Khunasira at a time when the 
state's power had become relaxed and the routes in 
the interior of Syria were uncertain, so that travellers 
from Aleppo to Baghdad preferred to journey 
through the desert where they could enjoy, for a 
price, the protection of the Bedoníns. In s1s/z121 it 
was captured and destroyed by Baldwin II, who 
carried off to Antioch the gates of the citadel (Ibn 
al-‘Adim, ii, zor), after which the place was aban- 
doned (N. Elisséelf, Nür al-din, Damascus 1967, i, 
179). Nevertheless, there still exists a place there 
called today Khandsir. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, sec Bakrl, Mu'djam, 511; 
Mukaddesi, tr. A. Miquel, Damascus 1963, 129; 
Balidhurt, Futih, 149; Sachau, Reise, 116-17; 

















Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique. 

et médiévale, Paris 1927, 261, 273; Cl. Cahen, La 

Syrie du Nord, 293; M. Canard, H'amdnides, 219- 
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KHUNATHA sixt Bakar s. ALI B. ABD 
ALLAH AL-MAGHAFIRI, wife of Mawlay Isma‘il, 
sultan of Morocco (r082-1139/1672-1727). She was 
highly versed in literature and the religious sciences, 
and acted as an adviser to her royal spouse. In 1143) 
1731, during the reign of her sons Mawldy ‘Abd Allah, 
she performed the Pilgrimage; and at Mecca, she 
bonght buildings and established them as awkaf, in 
particular, a house in the Bab al-‘Umra, one of the 
gates of the Holy House, which she placed at the 
disposal of students. The memory of her sumptuous 
pilgrimage was commemorated by the shayh Abū 
‘Abd Allah Mubammad b, SAI al-Husayn al-Shafi 
al-Tabari, imim of the Makam Ibrahim, in a splendid 
poem. She died at Fás in Djumáda 1 1159/May-June 
4746 and was buried in the mausoleum of the Shorfa 
in Fas al-Diadid. 

Her writings include a letter addressed to the 
people to calm their fears over the neighbouring 
Turks, and a commentary on the Jsdba of Toa Hadjar 
al-“Askalani. 

Bibliography: J. Gråberg de Hemsö, Specchio 
seorrafico, 269, Ibn Zaydan, Ithaf, ili, 16-23; ‘A. 
Gannün, Nubügk, i, 281; Nasirl, [stibsd, vii, pas- 
sim; Kádiri, al-Nashr al-kabir, ii, fols. 136b, 139b; 
idem, FitiAdf, fols. 51a, s&a; Akansüs, Djaysh, 105; 
M. Ej-Fasi, al-Rabhala al-magháriba, 23; M. Lakh- 
dar, La vie littéraire au Maroc sous la dynastie 
Salawide, 190-2. (M. LAKHDAR) 
KHUNDJÍ, ¥apı ArLàn a. Rozenàn (860-927) 

1455-1521), Persian religious scholar and poli- 
tical writer, who as a staunch Sunni fiercely op- 
posed Shih Temi), left Iran and fled to Uzbek 
Transoxania. 

Khundijs background, both on the side of his 
father (of the famous Rüzbihán family, of, Razbihan 
al-Bakll) and of his mother (of the S36idi family), 
made him a member of the wealthy and influential 
ulamd? of Färs who were important as soyarghdlddrs 
and who enjoyed the high esteem and the protection. 
of the Ak-Koyunlu rulers, Khundif received an ex- 
ceptional scholarly training; in his native Shira he 
studied under the great Shafit Djalal al-Din Dawant 
[g:v.], the author of the AkMlak-? Dijalati, Dawant's 
preoccupation with political thought is likely to have 
influenced Khundir's own interest in a practical appli- 
cation of the norms of the shari'a in a post-Mongol, 
Sunni state, as his sophisticated manual of govem- 
ment, Sulük al-muük—which he wrote shortly be- 
fore his death on the suggestion of the Uzbek ruler 
‘Ubayd Allzh Khan in ukhárà—attests. He was 
introduced to $afism by Djamat al-Din al-Ardistant, 
a follower of the Suhrawardiyya farika, With him he 
travelled to Egypt and Palestine and he devoted a 
maxákib biography to him which has not, however, 
come down to us. Khundjt himself joined the Djah- 
riyya order, an offshoot of the Nakshbandiyya, 
possibly only after he had left Adharbiydján and 
lran and had settled at the Uzbek court, Khundil 
represents the typical intellectual Süff of his time, 
for whom tasawwuf is an indispensable item in the 
academic curriculum, He wrote a commentary on 
the Vasiyyat-ndme of ‘Abd ale Khilik al-Ghudjuwant 
[q.v.], one of the great precursors of the Central Asian 
Nakshbandiyya. Khundit eulogised Khadija Baha” 
al-Din Nakshband and extensively quoted his doc- 
trínes; he sought and cherished the friendship of the 
disciples of the famous Nakshbandi popular leader 
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Kh"adia ‘Ubayd Allah Abrar {g.1.), who had domi- 
mated religious and political life in Transoxania in 
the second half of the gth/rsth century. At the same 
time, Khundif fiercely opposed any excess and abuse 
in mysticism, particularly the doctrine that man can 
acquire divine attributes through fand" For him, 
such exaggersted mysticism was as much iriiddd, 
apostasy, as the pernicious ghwlvow of Sbih Ismadl 
I. Khundjt’s paramount concern in all his writings is 
the protection of the revealed gkari'a from any in- 
fringements. In his sharp differentiation between 
types of mysticism, one is reminded of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
 Shifd? al-sd'il ilà fakdNb al-masd?il; an influence from 
Tbn Khaldün on Khundjl cannot be ruled out, Khun- 
dif also severly attacked the semi-pagan religious 
practices of the nomadic Uzbeks, such as the institu- 
tHonalised pilgrimage to the tombs of local saints; 
however, be does not seem to have been very succes- 
ful with these admonitions. 

Tt was from the well-known MamlOk historiogra- 
pher and polyhistorian al-Salchaw1 {g.0.] that Khundit 
‘owed his initiation into the sciences of hadith, ie, 
the discipline for which he acquired particular fame 
in his century. In Uzbek Central Asia, he became 
known as the “paragon of the traditionalists” (sanad 
al-vubadditiin). He studied law, theology, the Arabic 
sciences and hadith with al-Sakhawi in Medina; his 
proficiency is attested by the very complimentary 
tardjama which al-Sakhawi, who was normally very 
critical of his students and compeers, included in his 
biographical dictionary of otb/rsth century celebri- 
ties. Among Khundj's writings on tradition, one 
might mention an Arabic risdla on the big fire in 
Medina in 886/1481, Hidéyat al-lagdih ilà pikdyat al- 
dorik (ed. Mubarmad Dünishpazhüh, in Yddnáma-yi 
iráni-yi Minorsky, Tehran 1969, 77-113), which is a. 
methodically exemplary study based on hadith. 

 Khundit began his public career at the court of the 
Als Koyunlu Ya‘kab b. Uzun Hasan, whose attention 
he had attracted in 892/1487 with a copy of his lost 
possibly panegyrical—work Badi al-samin ji kisat 
Hayy b. Yakzdn. He served as a kitíb in. Ya*lüb's 
dicedn, and dedicated to him and his unfortunate son 
Baysonkor his chronicle of the Ak Koyunlu house, 
the carefully-composed Ta'rikh-i *ilam-dri-yi amint 
(partial translation by V. Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 
1478-1490—An abridged translation of Fadlulldh b. 
Rürihdm Khumjrs Tárikhai ‘Alamard-yi Amini, 
London 1957; full edition under preparation by John 
Woods, Chicago). In this work, which is the most 
important single narrative source on the history of 
the later Ak Koyunlu rulers, Khundit presents him- 
self as an active courtier, who probably participated 
jn the cabal to overthrow Ya‘kdb's first minister “Isa 
of Siva who had tried to re-islamise the fiscal system 
‘of the state, thus endangering the soydrghdls of 
Ebundjt’s affluent wama? relatives, The most sig- 
nificant of this chronicle are his diatribes 
against Ismi‘Il's grandfather and father, Shaykh 
Djunayd and Haydar [gg.v.), whose self-styled reli- 
gious authority he reviled in vitriolic language. 

After Ismá^il's accession to power in go7[1501, he 
led ín 909/1503 to Küshn, where ho wrote his re- 
futation of Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hillf's treatise Kashf 
al-hakk wa-nahdi al-sidk wa 'l-sawdb, entitled Iüjà] 
nahdj al-bäțil wa-ihmäl kashf al-‘āpil (partial edn. and 
German tr. by I. Goldziher, Beitrage zur Literatur- 

ichte der Sia und der sunnitischen Polemik, in 
SBWAW, Ixxvili (1874), 475-86). There he questions 
the originality and consistency of Imamt fith and 
usd ab-fith, and disqualifies ShI dogmatics as a bad 
reprodnetion of Mu*tazill (that is, in itself reprehen- 











sible) Aaldm. A hundred years later, the SHIT KAgi 
Nar Allah Shushtari (d. torg/x610), a victim of 
bàngir's anti-Shi* religious policy, again wrote a re- 
futation of Khundji’s treatise. Khwndjl's book has 
had a lasting influence on ShI‘-Sunnt polemics in the 
Arab lands, even in tbe zoth century. Khundit, who 
himself held the ah! al-bayt in high esteem and wrote 
poems in praise of the twelve imdms (see the text in 
Muhammad Amin Khundjl, Fag! Allah b. Résbihan 
Khundit, in Farkang-i Iran-samin, iv (1335/1956), 
178-9) and, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to Magh- 
had in the company of Shaybánt Khàn [g.e.], of the 
eighth Imam Alt Rida (see Khundjt, Mikman-ndma- 
yi Buklárà, ed, Maniiéihr Sutüda, Tebran 1341/1962, 
3368), accused the lthn-fAsharl theologians of 
placing more emphasis on the slander and cursing 
of the Prophet's Companions, and the skaykheyn Abt 
Bakr and ‘Umar in particular, than on thè due vener- 
ation of the immaculate family. 

On his flight to the east, which also took him to 
Tünürid and later Uzbek Herat, Khundit passed 
through Tüs, where he vas inspired, as he describes. 
in a touchingly impressionistic and intimate account, 
by the decaying ruins of al-GhazAli's tomb in the 
solitude of the steppe (Afihmdn-ndma 352). Al-Gha- 
zāli was Khungjf's revered model whom he quotes 
extensively. On this occasion. Khundjt pledged that 
he would make an effort to emulate the great master 
and bring to the land of Kburasan, in this age of 
great calamity, a revival of the orthodox religious 
sciences. He came to Bukhara, to the court of Shay- 
‘ant Khan, the successful Uzbek ruler, who had ended 
Timárid rule in Transoxania and Herit and had con- 
quered most of western Khurisin. He gained access 
to and was to dominate the scholarly madjdlis in 
which the Khin, himself a cultured man, had scholars 
discussing questions on religion, particularly on the 
compatibility of certain policies with the shari'à, e.c. 
the issue whether it was permissible for the Muslim 
Uzbeks to cat the meat of animals slaughtered by 
their semi-pagan Kazak enemies, Khundjt compiled 
at the court before 916/1510, perhaps at the sugges- 
tion of the ruler himself, the unique “guest-book of 
Bukhara” (Mihondn-ndma-yi Bukhārā, sec above; 
partial German tr. by Ursula Ott, Transoxanien und. 
Turkestan su Beginn des 16. Jakrhunderts—Das 
Mihmán-ndma-yi Bubdrà des Fadlallah b. Razbihdn 
Brungi—Übersclsung und Kommentar, Freiburg 1973) 
as a token of gratitude to his host and friend Shay- 
bànt Khán. This work defies any formal classification. 
Its beautiful language and style evidences his literary 
talent. We find here, in a loose, more or less chrono- 
logical sequel, passages on tradition, refreshingly 
natural descriptions of the scenery of Turkestan in 
spring and winter, surprisingly personal and auto- 
biographical sketches (Khundjf tells us, unusuall 
much about himself, e.g. his fits of hypochondria) 
and straightforward narrative passages. In the latter 
he e.g. gives an account of the manners of the Kazaks, 
the cousins and at the same time the most dangerous 
enemies of the Uzbeks to their north. He devotes 



























| special attention to Shaybin! Khan and to his nephew. 


<Ubayd Allāh Khan, who much later was to lead the 
Uzbek federation back to political power. 

The impclling idea of the Mihmán-ndma was the. 
effort to drive Shaybant Khin into attacking and ex- 
terminating the ShY‘i heresy from Iran and reviving 
the legal order of the summa in Iranian homeland. 
He unsuccessfully opposed the scheme of defeating 
the Karaks in the rear of the Uzbeks first, before 
marching against the Safavids, whose deeds Khundit 
denounced —in a familiar fopos—as even more abomi- 
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nable than the unbelief of the Franks, who were 
kuffür ab origine. He expatiates on the apocryphal 
dadith of Elarith, both in the Mihmän-näma (95-107) 
and in a separate rísála: Hārith, the prototype of 
Shaybän! Khān, saved the true doctrine of Islam 
from a heretic tribe which slandered and vilified the 
companions of the prophet and the four orthodox 
caliphs, an unconcealed allusion to Shah Isma‘tl, the 
foe, and his damnable creatures, the Kfrlibash (g.1-]- 
 Khundirs concept of history is remarkable. He re- 
Kards the Uzbeks as another manifestation of the 
nomadic migrations from Inner Asia to the Muslim 
East, destined to overwhelm Iran and ‘Irak and to 


bring back justice to these lands, just as the Saldjüks ' 


had done. He praises the legendary past of the 
Uzbeks and predicts a glorious future for them, He 
elevates Shaybáni Khán, beyond the bounds of con- 
ventional encomium, to appear as a mudjaddid of 
his age. 

The catastrophe of Mzrw in 916/1510, when Shay- 
bàn Khán was slain in battle by the Safawid army, 
shattered Khundif’s dreams. His advice had proved 
fatal for his protector and sovereign. Taking into 
account the vulnerable personality of the author, 
which shines through so often in the autobiographical 
passages of the Miimdn-ndma, this turn of events 
must have had drastic effects on Khundji. He passed 


the following two years in hiding in Samarkand which | 
had returned to the rule of the Timurid Babur, Isma- | 


‘T's half-hearted ally. In 918/1512 Khundil suddenly 
re-appears delivering an eloquent sermon in Samar- 


kand (cf. Zayn al-Din Mahmūd Wāşifi, Badā?i® al- | 


matai, ed. A. N. Boldyrev, Moscow 1963, i, 45 1), 
which had been recaptured by the Uzbeks under 
“Ubayd Allāh Khan, 

Fulfilling a vow made at the tomb of Shaykh 
Abmad Vasawi in the hour of greatest affliction, 
‘Ubayd Allāh cominissioned Khungif to compile, as a 
guide for a righteous Sunnf ruler, the Sulak al-mulak 
(ed. Mubammad Nig&muddin, Hyderabad/Dn. 1386/ 
1966). In form this didactic work displays features of 
the Micro: for Princes books; in its topics and in the 
arrangement however, it belongs to the tradition of 
the manuals of government, such as al-Miwardi's 
al-Abhim al-sulfaniyya, It represents a highly in- 
lelligert attempt to harmonise the norms of the 
sharia, as developed in the first centuries of Islam, 
with the realities of a tribal confederation, the body- 
politic of which is nomadic and Turkish, and not 
Islamic. Khungjt gives the prescriptions ‘and legal 
interpretations both according to the Hanafi madkhad 
of the Turkish Uzbeks and his own, Persian, Shait't 
madhhab. He carefully juxtaposes lengthy passages 
on the legal norms, with numerous quotations from 
the hadith and the canonical textbooks, with highly 
realistic and sober opinions on the present state of 
affairs. This can be observed in his treatment of 
taxation; he appears to equate certain aspects of te 
canonical sahdt-duties with the prevailing Mongol 
Jamghi-imposts. Even more significant is his chapter, 
on the diihéd. He took his lesson from the catastrophe 
of Marw. No longer does he call for djshad against 
the Safavids at all costs, lest the blood of innocent 
subjects of Ismi'Il be shed. He even concedes (and 
thereby joins the mainstream of traditional Sunnt 
polemics) that the Twelver Shi‘i doctrine does allow 
for the observance of the precepts of the shari‘a, 
such as legal marriage contracts, the call to prayer 
etc. We do not know to what degree Khundit's en- 
lightened doctrines were taken up by ‘Ubayd Allāh, 
an energetic and pious ruler, who despite the bitter 
polemics on both sides, kept religious issues largely 








out of his long controversy with the Safawids over 
the possession of Khurisan. His fame lived on at 
least in Central Asia; the increasing isolation of 
Transoxania from the Sunni central lands probably 
accounts for the little influence which his writings— 
particularly the Sulak al-mulak, which was explicitly 
directed to a broad audience of Sunni rulers—exer- 
cised outside the Uzbek domains. An effect on pol- 
itical thought in Mughal India is more likely, yet 
remains to be investigated. 
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KHUNZAL (self designation, Khunzami; Russian. 
designations, Khunzall, Gunid)zall, Gunzebi, Gun- 
zibtsl, Enzeti, Nakhad; other designations, Khunzeb, 
Gunzeb), a numerically small people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Khunzal forms with Bezheta, 
Dido, Ginnkh aud Khvarshi [gg.v.], the Dido division 
of the Avur-Andi-Dido group, of the north-eastern 
Tbero-Caucasian languages. 

According t» tlie Soviet census, in 1926 there were, 
ethnically, 106 Kbunzals, and 29 claiming Khunzal 
as their mother tongue; in 1933 (estimation by 
Grande) there were 6r6 Khunzals. The Khunzals 
inhabit four auls on the upper course of the Avar 
Koysu in the Tliarata district of the Daghistan 
ASS.R. They live in the highest and most inacces- 
sible part of mountainous Dághistàn. This isolated 
position bas protected the Khunzals from exterior 
influences, and they have maintained to a great 
degree many of the patriarchal customs. The Khun: 
zals are Sunni Muslims of the Sbafi* rite. The econ- 
omy has remained traditional; raising sheep with 
a transhumance system, agriculture on terraces, and 
handicrafts (especially leather work). 

Khunzal is a purely vernacular language, and the 
Kpunzals use Avar as their first literary and second 
spoken (sometimes first) language, having Avar as 
the language in primary education. Russian is the 
second literary language. They are in fact being cul- 
turally and linguistically assimilated by the Avars. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Une république sovittique musulmane: la 
Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REL, xxiii 
(1955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; B. Grande, Spisok nasodnostey SSSR, in 
Revolyutsia i natsionat’nosti, iv (1936), 74-85; 
Narodi Dagestana, Moscow 1955; Narodt Kavkaza, 
Moscow 1962, i; S.A, Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov 
SSSR, Moscow 1953. (R. Wexarax) 
KHURASAN, today the north-easternmost ustén 

or province of Persia, with its administrative capital 
at Mashhad [g..]. But in pre-Islamic and carly 
Islamic times, the tern “Khurdsdn” frequently had 
a much wider denotation, covering also parts of what 
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are now Soviet Central Asia and Afghanistan; early 
Islamic usage often regarded everywhere east of 
western Persia, sc. Diibl or what was subsequently 
termed ‘rik ‘Adjami, as being included in a vast 
and ill-defined region of Khurdsan, which might even 
extend to the Indus Valley and Sind. Thus the Arme- 
nian geography traditionally attributed to Moses of 
Khoren depicts Khurisin as stretching from Curgán 
and Kiimis in the southeastern Caspian region to 
Badalihsbán and Tukbaristán on the upper Oxus and 
Bamiydn in the Hindà Kush (see J. Marquart, Erán- 
Sehr, 47 ff). 

Topographically, Khurasin in the modern, re- 
stricted sense is dominated by a zone of mountain 
Tanges running roughly NW-SE, a continuation of the 
Alburz chain, and connecting that chain with the 
Paropamisus and Hinda Kush ranges of northem 
Afghanistan; in a district such as that of the Küb-i 
Binalod to the north of Nishápür, these mountains 
rise to 11,200 feet. To the north, open steppes and 
deserts run down through the Soviet Turkmenistan 
SSR to the Caspian Sea and the Ama-Darya basin, 
To the south, there lies an extensive region of land- 
locked deserts and salt flats, such as the Dasht-i 
Kawir, the Dasht-i Lat and the Hilmand basin of 
Sistn, but within this region is situated an important 
upland zone, that of Kain and Birdjand, the early 
Islamic province of Kuhistan [g-r.], one massif of 
which, the Küh-i Müminábàd, rises to 9,100 feet. 
There is thus considerable topographical diversity, 
but only in the more northerly mountain zone do 
adequate rainfall, perennial streams and accessible 
wells permit a relatively flourishing agricultural and 
pastoral economy; here, the population is quite dense 
for Persia. Elsewhere, and especially in the more 
southerly parts, there is usually an oasis pattern of 
life, with much dependence on wells and on Aariss or 
kandts, Also, until the time of Riga Shah Pahlawi 
at least, there was a substantial minority of nomads 
in Khurasin, composed mainly of Göklen and Yomut 
Turkmens, and some Hariras, Taymüris and Balat- 
(Sce for the geographical, topographical and demo. 
graphic background, Admiralty handbook, Persia, 
London 1945, and Cambridge history of Iram, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1068, chs. r, 2, 5, 18, 19; 
and for the historical geography of the older period, 
Marquart, op. cit, Le Strange, 382-432, and Hudüd 
alülam, tr. Minorsky, § 23). 

The present population of Khurisán is very mixed. 
There is of course the stillimportant Iranian sub- 
stratum, but there are extensive other groups, such 
as Turkmens, Kurds, Balü, Arabs, and Taymürls 
and Hazàras from Afghanistan. The presence of these 
varied races is a concomitant of Khurisin’s strategic 
position as a bastion facing Inner Asia end as a 
corridor between the steppes and the civilised, settled 
lands of the Middle East, Pressure on Khurásán by 
the Inner Asian nomads has been intermittent from 
the earliest known times till the later x9th century, 
when permanent political frontiers were established 
and the free movement of peoples thus impeded, 
XKhurāsän was therefore the gateway through which 
Alexander the Great passed to Bactria and India, 
and conversely, that by which Turkish peoples from 
the Saldjüks onwards and then the Mongols entered 
Persia. The result has been an ethnic commingling 
im Khurisin, especially as the rulers of Persia, 
whether Persian, Arab or Turkish, have, in pur- 
stance of their historic task of defending their north- 
eastern frontiers, at various times platted colonies 
of auxiliaries and guards; for political reasons, col- 
onies of peoples like Lurs were settled there as late 





























as the reign of Rida Shah Pahlawi. Nevertheless, 
whilst the basically Iranian ethnic and linguistic n: 
ture of northern Khurisdn at least has been overlaid, 
this process has not gone so far as in a Turkicised 
province like Adbarbaydiin; the Ka%in and Birdjand 
region, in particular, is still predominantly Persian. 
In Sasinid times, Khurisin was one of the four 
great provincial satrapios, and was governed from 
Marw by an Ispahbadh (MP form Spakpat; [see 
isPAHbADH]) YafkübI, Ta?ribh, i, 201, enumerates 
as comprising Khurdsán under the Sácánids the fol- 
lowing districis: Nisbàpür, Haràt, Marw, Marw al- 
Rüdh, Fàryb, Tálagàn, Bali, Bukhàrá, Bádghis, 
Abiward, Ghartistan, Tas, Sarakhs and Gurgin. In 
times of military expansion, Sásánid arms pushod 
beyond Marw; thus Tabatl, i, 8:9, says that Arda- 
shir Babakan extended his power over Kh"árazmm 
and Tukhéristan. In fact, many local princes must 
have remained as Sásánid feudatories, holding offices 
like those of marzbins or frontier wardens; many of 
these achieved temporary independence when the 
Sasanid monarchy collapsed under the Arab on- 
slaught. To the immediate east of Sasanid Khurasan 
lay the lands of their enemies, the powerful northera 
branch of the Hephthalite confederation, with its 
centres in Bádghis and Tukháristam; Baladhuri, 
Futüh, 405, mentions that there was ruling over Ha- 
rat, Badghis and Püshang a local potentate, called by 
him the *agiw oc "mighty one", who must have been 
a Hephthalite chief. The ancient pattern of hostilities 
between the rulers of Persia and the Hephthalites 
was to be taken up by the Arab governors of Khura- 
sin in the Umayyad period (see further, uAvATILA). 
Tt was at Marw that the last Sasinid Emperor, 
Yazdagird ITI, made his stand before his betrayal by 
the local marshan Mahaya and his murder in 31/652. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs had already appeared in Khu- 
räsån. During “Umar’s caliphate, forces from Başra 
penetrated as far as Tabasayn in the Great Desert, 
and a determined attack on the province was made 
in the following reign of "Ucmán when 'Abd Allih b. 
‘Amir b, Kurayz (g.v.] was governor of Basra (sc. 
from 29/649 till 35/655). An expedition eastwards was 
mounted by the men of Kafa under Sa‘id b. al-‘Asl, 
travelling along the northern route between the 
Alburz and the central deserts, and another one by 
the Basran army under ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir and his 
Heutenant al-Abnaf b. Kays, approaching via Kirman 
and Tabasayn, a route which was for long preferred 
as an easier and safer route than that of the modern 
highway and railway connecting Tehran and Mash- 
had. It was the Basran army which made most pro- 
gress, and in 31/551-2 reduced Nishápür to obedience, 
receiving the submission of local rulers and former 
Sásinid governors in most of the other towns of 
Khurdsin. In the following year, the last great strong- 
bold of the Sásánids, Marw al-Rüdh, fell to al-Abnaf 
after fierce fighting, but the local marstdn, Badham, 
was confirmed in his office and possessions there in 
exchange for a relatively light tribute, The perma- 
nent pacification of Khurasin was, however, a pro- 
tracted process. Local potentates frequently rebelled 
against Arab control and appealed to outside powers 
like the Hephthalites, the Western Turks or Tiirgesh, 
the Soghdians, and even the Chinese Emperors (who 
claimed a vague sovereignty over Central Asia, and 
with whom certain SasAnid pretenders took refuge). 
In particular, the civil war between ‘AN and Mu- 
"awiya meant a relaxation in Khurdsin of Arab con- 
trol, which had subsequently to be re-imposed by 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir (re-appointed governor of Bagra 
and the cast by MuSiwiya from 47/661 to 44/664) 
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and his generals. Thus an important expedition was 
sent against Sistan and Zabulistan under ‘Abd al- 
Rabman b. Samura, in the course of which Kabul 
was reached, and according to Baladhuri, Furük, 409, 
Balkh was restored to obedience and the great Bud- 
dhist shrine of Nawbahar despoiled. 

A period of stronger Arab rule came with the ap- 
pointment in 45/665 of Ziyad b. Abihi as governor 
of Basra and the east. During the Umayyad age, 
authority over the extensive provinces of Khurásán 
and Sistàn (within which were included at times, as 
noted above, such distant regions as Transoxania, 
Farghàna, eastern Afghanistan, Makran and Sind) 
was exercised in the first place by the governors of 
Basra, for Basran troops, and especially the men of 
the North Arab or Kaysi tribes of Tamim and Bakr, 
were prominent in the overrunning of the eastern 
Persian lands, though in the governorship of al-Mu- 
halla b, Abi Sufra (78-82/697-702), considerable 
numbers of that governor's fellow-tribesmen of the 
Yamani Azd were settled in Khurdsin. Since the 
turbulent province of ‘Irak always demanded the per- 
sonal presence and attention of the governors of Küfa. 
‘and Basra, the latter appointed deputies in Khurásáa 
and often in Sistán also; and all these appointments 
tended to reflect policy trends and personal ascendan- 
cies at the heart of the caliphate in Syria. In Ziyad’s 
time, attempts were made, against strong resistance 
from the local peoples and fom the Hephthalites, to 
reduce Tukháristin to obetlience. This was achieved 
by al-Rabi* b. Zivàd and his son ‘Abd Allah, in the 
case of Balkh ard the lands up to the Ama-Darya, 
in the years after 51/671, but the Hephthalite threat 
was not finally removed till the governor Kutayba b. 
Muslim captured and killed their leader Tarkhan 
Nizak in 91/710 and took as a hostage the Turkish 
Yabghu (in the Arabic texts, Djabbiiya) of Tukhari- 
stán But even after this, Arab rule was far from 
secure. The Arabs made Marw their military centre, 
and by the end of the rst century A.H. were be- 
ginning to settle down permanently in the Marw oasis 
and probably to intermarry with the indigenous 
Persian population. But their solidarity in the face of 
external threats from enemies like the Türgesh and 
Soghdians was adversely alfected by the tribal divi- 
sions and feuds between the Kays faction, numeri- 
cally superior and generally dominant, and the Ya- 
manis, and also by the fact that control by the caliphs 
was difficult to exercise from distant Damascus, See 
for events in Khuräsān during the Umayyad period, 
Marquart, EranSahr, 47-70; Wellhausen, Das arabi- 
sche Reich und sein Stura, Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom 
and its fall, esp. ch. 8; Gibb, The Arab conquests in 
Central Asia; Spuler, Tran, 5ff.; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. £32), Cambridge 
1971; idem, The ‘Adbdsid revolution, Cambridge 1970; 
and idem, Khurasan at the time of the Arab conquest, 
in Tran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorshy, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 479-90. 

The last decades of Umayyad rule were character- 
ised by tribal Warfare amongst the Arabs, which, 
amongst other things, delayed the consolidation of 
Arab control across the Amū-Daryà in Transoxania; 
noteworthy in this connection is the prolonged revolt 
in Tukháristin from 116/734 onwards of al-Hárith 
b. Suraydj [p5.]. Large numbers oí Arab troops 
continued to reach Khurisin, so that according to 
the historian Ibn Afiham al-Küfi, there were 40,000 
Muslims in. Khurásón by 112/731. The last Umayyad 
governor there, Nasr b. Sayyar al-Kinant (120-30/ 
738-48) [g.+.), was faced latterly by the spread of the 
“Abbasid da‘re or revolutionary movement from its 
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centre at Marw under a political adventurer of con- 
summate skill, Abū Muslim {g.v.]. This movement had 
been organised, from the caliphate of Hisham on- 
wards, under local nakiés or representatives of the 
“Abbasid family in Marw, until Abo Muslim took over 
the leadership there in. 128/746, apparently drawing 
his prime support from the older-established Arab 
settlers in the district, those whom Tabari and the 
anonymous author of the Ta?ridh aL-Akulafd? edited 
by Gryaznevich call the ail al-takddum (see Shaban, 
The ‘Abbasid revolution, 155-8). By 130/748 Abt 
Muslim was undisputed master in Marw and Nasr b. 
Sayyär had been forced to flee towards the west. 

Since Khürasáni support was so decisive in the 
rise of the ‘Abbasids, the province enjoyed consider- 
able favour from the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs; cf. the 
encomium of the Khurisinis as “our party, our 
helpers and the people of our da‘wa" in a khujba or 
oration pronounced at Háshimiyya by al-Mansür and 
reported by Mastidi, Murddj, vi, 203 ff., and the 
similar sentiments quoted from Ibn Kutayba in Mu- 
kaddasī, 293-4. Khuräsäānian guards and officials, the 
Alina? al-Daxla, continued to be the mainstay of the 
régime till towards the middle of the srdoth century, 
when there began the wholesale adoption of slave 
troops as the nucleus of the Caliphal army and house- 
hold (see cuvLAn). Many Khurásánis migrated west- 
wards into ‘Abbasid service, such as the Barmak! 
family from Balkh (sec saxAsnxa]; this process was 
accentuated when aj-Ma^mün, the former governor in. 
Marw, achieved the caliphate in 198/813 with the 
support of the Persian east against his brother al- 
Amin. 

The Tahirids (4.v.] governed Khurasin for the 
‘Abbasids, as faithful servants of the caliphs rather 
than as autonomous rulers, for some fifty years 
(205-59/821-73). They were of arabised, Persian 
‘marola stock, one member of whom had been seere- 
tary to an ©Abbiisid 4% or propagandist in Khurdsin, 
Sulayman b. Kathir al-Khu2a4, Tahir Dhu 'I-Yamt- 
nayn was one of al-Ma?mün's generals, and was 
205/82 appointed governor ot Khurasán and the east. 
The Tahirids were strenuous supporters of Sunnt 
orthodoxy and the established Perso-Islaric social 
hierarchy against Shi“ and older Iranian religious 
movements in the Caspian provinces and Transoxa- 
nia, and also against heterodox currents of Persian 
socio-religious protest which were racking the Persian 
countryside at this time (see G. H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT* et au IIT? siècle 
de Vhégire, Paris 1938). Under the Tahirids, Khura- 
sin blossomed economically and culturally. We find 
‘Abd Allah b. Táhir (213-30/828-45) showing his con- 
cem for his province's welfare by his commissioning 
à book on water rights and the regulation of kandis, 
the characteristic means of irrigation throughout 
much of Khurasin; this Kitab al-Kuni was, according 
to the Ghaznawid historian Gardizt, still in use two 
centuries later. Whereas in the early Islamic period 
‘Khurasin had been economically and culturally back- 
ward compared with western Persia (cf. E. Herzfeld, 
Khorasan: Denkmalsgeographische Studien zur Kul- 
turgeschichte des Islams in Iran, in Isl, xà (1921), 
107-74), its agricultural prosperity now increased; 
according to Ya'ķübi, Buldän, 308, tr. 138, the 
Bkaradi or land tax of Khurásin under the Tahirids 
amounted to 4o million dirhams a year, It benefited 
from commercial traffic connecting ‘Irak and Bagh- 
dad with Central Asia and the fringes of the Indian 
world, and a luxury product like the edible earth of 
Nishàpür was, according to Tha‘alibl, Lafa’if al-ma- 
‘aif, 192, tr. Bosworth, 132, exported all over the 
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Islamic world, including to Egypt and the Maghrib. 
Above all, Khurasan derived much advantage from 
the transit trade in Turkish slaves, which were a 
regular component of the annual tribute forwarded 
to the caliphs by the early ‘Abbisid governors, the 
Tühirids, and later, the Sámanids, and which often 
fetched high prices; Ibn Hawkal*, li, 452, tr. il, 437, 
says that he saw more than once in Khurasin staves 
sold for 3,000 dinirs. (Further on the Tahirids, see 
Bosworth, ch. 3, The Tahirids and Saffarids, in Cam- 
bridge history of Tran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 90-106). 

The Saffarid adventurer from Sistin, Ya‘kab b. 
Layth, overthrew Tahirid rule in Khurdsia, entecing 
their capital NIshipür in 250/873, and in the ensuing 
years, Khurdsán was fought over by various con- 
tending generals, until the Sámànid amir Ismátil b. 
Abad [¢.v,] defeated ‘Amr b, Layth in 287/300 and 
incorporated Khurdsin into the Sim3nid dominions. 
Under what is described in the sources as the benef- 
ivent rule of the Siminids, Khurisin continued to be 
within the mainstream of Sunni religious orthodoxy 
and culture, It had become already under the Țähirids 
a vigorous centre of Arabie literature and of Sunni 
legal and religious scholarship. There is a large re- 
presentation of Khurisini scholars in such literary 
biographical works as Thaalibl's Yafimat al-dahr and. 
the continuations of Bàkharzi and Iefabünl. Khuri- 
‘int theologians and traditionists were prominent in 
Sunni, especially Shatit and Agh‘arl, learning, and 
in such theological and philosophical movements as 
those of the Mu‘tazila and Karrámiyya (gj-.]. The 
‘extremist bit Iemá*Ili sect had pockets of support 
in tbe east, and Khurisn! aseetics and mystics 
played important rôles in the development of Süfism. 
It is, of course, well-known that Khurāsān anā the 
eastern Iranian world in general had a crucial part 
in the renaissance of the New Persian langnage and 
its literature from the 3rd/oth century onwards; see 
Browne, LHP, i, 445 {f., and Rypka et alii, History 
of Iranian literature, 135 ft. 

As the Sámánid amirate disintegrated in the later 
4th/joth century under external attack from the 
north and internal revolt by unruly Turkish generals, 
‘Khurdsin passed under the rule of the Turkish Ghaz- 
nawid dynasty [y.v,). In 384/094 the founder of the 
line, Sebüktigin, had been given the governorship of 
Balkh and the eastern parts of Khurisan, and in 
388/098 his son Mabmitd consolidated his power in 
the whole of the province, which was to remain under 
Ghaznawid control for forty years. The riches of 
‘Khurasin did much to finance the successful Ghazna- 
wid war machine, but the financial exactions of Ghaz- 
xavid officials and a series of disastrous famines made 
the Sultans’ rule there unpopular. Hence Nishiptr 
and the other towns were not averse during the period 
428-31]1037-50 from surrendering to the incoming 
Oghuz nomads led by the Saldiüls family; and the 
Saldiük victory at Dandankén (4.x. in Suppl.) in 45:[ 
1040 sealed the fate of Ghaznawid rule over those 
parts of greater Khurdsfin to the west of Badakhshan. 
and the central Afgh’n mountain massif, 

Under the Saldjak Sultans, Khurisin was an im- 
portant province of their empire, even though the 
founder Toghrül Beg soon moved bis capital west- 
wards from Nishápür to Ray and Isfehán. Kkurásán 
and the east were initially ruled by Toghrl's brother. 
Caghdi Beg Dawid, whose son and grandson Alp 
Arslan and Malik Shah were to raise the Saldiük 
‘empire to its apoget. In general, firm rule brought 
peace to the towns of Khurdsin, This was ly 
ended in the uncertain years after Malik Shah's death 
in 485/toga—the local historian of Baybal or Sabza- 








war, Ibn Funduk, comments on the recrudescence of 
sectarian strife and the activities of the para-military 
'ayyir groups in the tovn—but stability returned 
under the long reign cf Sandia, who was firstly 
governor in the east and then Sultan for a total of 
over sixty years. The intellectual and cultural vitality 
vf Khurásán remained unimpaired, and four of the 
original nine madrasas or colleges founded by the 
great Vizier Nizdm al-Mulk were, according to his 
biographer Subki, in towns of that province, sc. in 
Nishápür, Balkh, Hardt and Marw. One effect of the 
Oghuz migrations into Persia was the arrival of Turk- 
men groups in northern Khurasin, where suitable 
pasture was to be found for their flocks, These no- 
mads remained an unassimilable element of Saldjük 
Khurasin, until neglect of their interests by the cen- 
tral government drove them into revolt towards the 
end of Sandjar’s reign, leading to the Sultàn's own 
capture by the Oghuz and effective deposition in 548] 
1253 

In the decades preceding the Mongol invasions, 
post-Saldjtk Kburisin was held by various Oghuz 
tribal leaders and by former Saldjük generals, and 
was then fought over by the Ghürids and KhWarazm- 
Sháhs (g9-v], until the Shah *AI2? al-DIn Mubammad 
finally overthrew his (hürid rivals in. the opening 
years of the 7th/r3th century. (See, for the history 
of Kburasin in the Ghaznawid and Saldjale periods, 
Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghani. 
stan and eastern. Iran, part 1I and TIL, and idem, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ch. $, v, ch. 1). 

The Mongol hordes of Cingiz Khan, driving the 
Khvárazm-Sháh Djalil al-Din before them, appeared 
im Khurüsán im 6r7r220, and seized control of its 
towns. Whilst not all of the notorious massacres of 
the Mongols may have been perpetrated at the orig 
inal surrender of some towns, but at the time of 
subsequent revolts, Marw and NIshapar, which re- 
sisted fiercely in 6r8/rzz1, suffered appallingly. Ibn. 
al-Athtr, xil, 256, places the number of dead in Marw 
at 700,000, and Dinwayul, tr. Boyle, i, 163-4, has the 
figure of 1,300,000 for the Marw oasis as a whole. 
Even allowing for statistical exaggeration, the Mongol 
invasions undoubtedly devastated Khurāsān to a far 
greater degree than the Oghuz incursions of the sth/ 
ith century had done, as is amply demonstrated in 
the accounts of European and Muslim travellers and 
geographers of the following period of the Il- Khàniés, 
eg, those of Marco Polo, Ibn Battita, Hamd Allah 
Mustawil, etc. As well as the population losses and 
destruction of settlements, the increased proportion 
of Turkish and Mongol nomads in the province ac- 
centuated the existing trend from Saldjūk times to- 
wards pastoralisation and the decline of agriculture; 
moreover, the arbitrary Mongol system of taxation 
bore especially heavily on cultivators and landholders, 
according to I. P. Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist. of 
Iran, v, ch. 6, Certainly, Khurdsán never recovered 
its cultural and intellectual position within Persia 
as a whole; the Il-Khünids made their centre in 
western Persia, and Djibal, Adharbaydjan and “Irak 
became the foci of political activity and artistic and 
literary life, The towns of Khurdstin continued to 
suffer from the warfare between the Il-Khanids and 
the Caghatayids, and a place like Harat only became 
a mojor centre with the florescence of the Timirids 
in the gth/zsth century. 

After the death of the Il-Khanid Aba Sa‘ld in 736/ 
1335, Various local dynasties arose in Persia, in- 
cluding in Khurisin the Karts or Kurts and the 
Sarbadarids (99.0. ‘The Karts arose in Harat during 
the th/r3th century, and successive rulers with the 
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title of malik or king retained power there till the 
deposition by Timür of the last ruler, Ghiyath al- 
‘Din Pir ‘All, in 791/1389. The Sarbadārs stemmed 
from Bayhak, and in the middle years of the 8tb/ 
14th century they held this region of western Khura- 
san, extending to Damghan and even holding Nisha- 
pür temporarily, till they too were extinguished by 
Timor in 783/r38r. TimOr made his own capital at 
Samarkand in Transoxania, but his son Shih Rukh 
became governor of Khurisin for his father in 799/ 
1397 and ruled there for fifty years until his death in 
Sso[r446-7. Towns like Harit and Marw were rebuilt, 
and a considerable degree of prosperity restored; and 
under the Timdrid prince Husayn b. Mangür b, Bay- 
kara (875-911/1470-1506) (¢.v.], Harát and Khurásán 
enjoyed a period of political stability and of brilliant 
cultural and actistic life. 

In the early zoth/z6th century, Khurásán was over- 
run by the Ozbeg chief Mubammad Shaybant Khan 
and his hordes, but three years later, in 915/510, 
the Salawid Shah Isma‘ll I killed the Khán and in- 
corporated Khurasin into the Safawid dominions. 
‘The Safawids were, however, unable to hold Balkh, 
and lost it permanently in 922/1516. Warfare with 
the Gzbegs remained endemic in northern Khurasin, 
with the possession of frontier towns like Marw os- 
cillating between the two powers. Noteworthy in the 
Safawid period—one in which Persia became in 
majority a Shi land—was the rise in importance 
of the great shrine of the Imam ‘AM al-Ridi [9.0] 
at Mashhad, originally the village of Sanabad, where 
both the eighth Jmdm of the Shi and the Caliph 
Harn al-Rashid were buried. The shrine was already 
splendidly ornamented in Il-Khdnid times, as Ton 
Battüta noted (Rilla, iii, 77-9, tr. Gibb, iii, 582-3), 
and was increasingly enriched by the Timürids and 
Safawids. Shah ‘Abbas I endeavoured to encourage 
the SI" pilgrimage to Mashhad, since the holy places 
of ‘Ira, such as Nadjaf and Karbala’, were often in 
Sunnt, Ottoman hands. In the comparatively peace- 
ful period of Kadjar rule, Mashhad gradually attained 
its modern position as the principal city of Khurasán. 

With the resurgence of tribalism and the political 
upheavals of the r2th/r8th century, Mashhad became 
Nadir Shah's capital, and he made his military re- 
doubt n the massif of Kal‘at-i Nàdirt in northern 
 Khurásin, but after Nàdir's death in 1160/1747, the 
eastern parts of Khurisin passed for a while into 
the control of the Durrinf Afghan chief Ahmad Shah 
[p], and by 1163/1756, Balkh, Harát, Mashhad and 
Nishápür were all in his possession. But the blind, 
half-Gafawid grandson of Nadir, Shah Rukh, had 
meanwhile been raised to power in Khurdsin, and 
remained there-as nominal ruler at least till his death 
in ere 

Once Agha Mubammad Kadjar had made firm his 
power over the whole land of Persia, control over 
Khursün was fully restored to the central govern 
ment, now installed in Tehran, But the depredations 
of the Ozbegs and other Turkmens continued to make 
life in northern Khurásan chronically insecure; the 
progress of commerce and agriculture was inhibited, 
and many Persians were carried off and enslaved 
by raiders from the Central Asian amirates. These 
causes of friction were only ended by the Russians’ 
virtual annexation of Khiwa in 1873 and the crushing 
of the Tekke Turkmens at Gik Tepe in 1882. After 
this last victory, the Persian government was not 
strong enough to withstand Russian pressure, and 
the Russians annexed the Marw oasis in 1884. Rela- 
tions with the amlrs of Afghānistān had meanwhile 
continued to be bad, with contention over possession 











of Hárat. The town was besieged in vain by the 
Persians in 1838, and Nasir al-Din Shah fought a 
brief war with Britain in 1856-7 over a temporary 
Persian seizure of Harat. After this, overt Persian 
attempts on these districts of western Afghanistan 
ceased, though disputes over the demarcation of the 
boundary between Khurisin and Afghànistàn were 
not finally settled till the definitive demarcation of 
the whole boundary as far south as Sistan in 1934-5. 
Khorisin and the provincial capital Mashhad are 
now fully connected with Tehran by a metalled road, 
a railway and air services. The present population 
of the province (1966 census) is 2} millions, with 
Mashhad now the third largest city of Persia with 
409,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: This is largely given in the 
article, but note for the earlier period the flourish- 
ing genre of local liistories, e.g. of Bayhak, NIshi- 
par, Balkh and Harát (see Storey, i, 353 íf.). The 
political and social history of the province must be 
largely extracted from such general works as the 
books of Spuler, Fran and Die Mongolen in Iran, 
Sykes' History of Persia, the relevant chapters of 
the Cambridge history of Islam, i, and above all, 
the published and forthcoming volumes iv-vill of 
the Camb. hist. of Iran. For the roth and early 
20th centuries, the works of European, mainly 
British, travellers, officials, consuls, etc. are a 
prime source, e.g. those of J. B. Fraser, C. Metcalfe 
MacGregor, the Hon. G. C. Napier, the Hon. G. N. 
Curzon, C. E. Vate, P. M. Sykes, W. Ivanow, etc. 

(C. E. Bosworri) 

Band KHURASAN, the dynasty which, taking 
advantage of the anarchy initiated in Zirid Ifrilya 
by the Hilfil invasion, governed Tunis 454-522] 
1062-1128 and 543-554/1148-59. When leaving Kay- 
rawin to take refuge in al-Mahdiyya (449/1057), the 
Zirid al-Mu‘izz b. Badis had left Kayrawan and 
Tunis in the protection of a Sanhadji chieftain IXa?id 
b. Maymün. The latter seems to have exercised no 
authority at Tunis, which was probably evacuated 
by the Sanhádia, regrouping at al-Mahdiyya or in 
Hammédid territory, and independent. Ibn Khaldün 
states that it fell prey to a Hilali amir, a son-in-law 
of al-Mu‘izz b, Badis, ‘Abid b, Abi 'l-Ghayth who re- 
duced the inhabitants to slavery; this episode, un- 
dated, seems to have been no more than an isolated 
raid of which the effects were short-lived. According 
to the same author, a mercenary leader, Kahrün b. 
Ghannüsh, who became governor of Tunis, was 
banished from there because of his bad administra- 
tion; subsequently he made a stronghold for himself 
in the arches of the aqueduct at Manzil Dabman, a 
refuge of brigands which the Tunisians succeeded in 
destroying with the aid of the Riyahid amir Mubriz b. 
Ziyad. One imagines the Tunisians paying ransoms 
and tribute to the nomads, the rulers of the plains, 
but wishing to be protected against these marauders. 

In the West, the Hammadid principality, still in- 
tact, and indeed reinforced by the downfall of the 
Zirid state, passed into the hands of an energetic, 
far-sighted sovereign, al-NAsir (54/1062). His power 
was quickly consolidated by the rallying to his side 
of Sfax and Kastiliya, It was only to be expected 
that Tunis should have considered doing ‘the same 
thing, and accordingly a delegation of Tunisian 
shaykks went to the Kalfa to ask the Hammadid 
prince to choose them a governor. According to Ibn 
‘Ighart, al-Nasir, prudently no doubt, contented him- 
self with advising them to choose for themselves a 
shayBh who would govern them whilst he confined 
himself to observing them, taking his time to study 
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the situation (yakdmu bi-amrihim khalala ma yanguru 
ilayhim); they chose one of the leaders of their own 
community but he refused, and it was then that Abd 
al-Hakk b. *Abd al-Aziz b. Khurisán took power in 
the name of al-Nàgir. According to Ibn Khaldün, 
‘Abd al-Hakk was appointed by the Hammadid im- 
mediately following the reception of the embassy of 
the Tunisian shaykhs. This historian, who makes no 
mention of the election of a Tunisian ghayhh, pro- 
posed initially by al-Nisir, seems to have condensed 
his account of events; possibly there was a second de- 
putation which returned with the designation of the 
 Ehurásánid, or even with the governor in person. 

‘Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hakk b. “Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Khurásáe, a native of Tunis, was quite probably, 
says Ibn Khaldin, of Sanhaqj! origin; without this 
affirmation one would have to postulate for him a 
Kburasant descent; in Tunisian dialect, Khurásán 
‘became Khrisin (the cupola of Sidi BO Khrisin). 

He bore only the title of shaykh and ruled the 
city assisted by a council of skaykas, a kind of senate 
partaking, no doubt, of the nature of the Berber 
djawá*a. Nothing more is known of the institutions, 
certainly of a rudimentary nature, of this oligarchie 
republic. ‘Abd al-Hakk showed himself a good ad- 
ministrator, knowing how to assert himself and gain 
the sympathy of the population. To put an end to the 
brigandage of the Hilali Arabs, he had the wisdom to 
agree to pay them an annual tribute (itdwea ma‘Idma); 
this modus vivendi probably made conditions favour- 
able for the exploitation of neighbouring lands, for 
the provision of food supplies, for industry, and 
commerce. 

"The Hammádid suzerainty seems to have been no 
more then nominal; besides, al-Nasir was occupied 
warding off the Hilali peril and in 457/1064-5, at 
Sabiba, he suffered a defeat as great as that of the 
Zirid at Haydarin in 443/r052. Tamim b. al-Mu*izz. 
b. Badis took advantage of his cousin’s defeat to 
attack Tunis (458/1065-6); after a siege lasting four- 
teen months, ‘Abd al-Hakk submitted to him and 
recognised his suzerainty, but the authority of the 
Zirid of al-Mahdiyya seems to have been exercised 
in Tunis no more than had been that of the Hammi- 
did of Kala, ‘Abd al-Hakk governed for a further 
thirty years until his death (488/r095). His son “Abd 
al-‘Azīz succeeded him. One may suppose, on the 
basis of an inscription on the foundation of a mosque 
dated Ramadin 483/5 Oct. - s Nov. rogz where he is 
called al-shay&h al-adjall (the most venerable shayki) 
that before his father’s death he bore at least some of 
the authority. In addition, the frieze on the cupola 
of Sidi Bü Khrisin says that this mausoleum was 
built in Djumada 11 486/29 June - 27 July 1093 by 
“the victorious power" (al-sulfin al-mansfir) Abd 
Mubammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Abu "I Tahir "Ismá'il, 
both of them sons of shayklt ‘Abd sl-Halgk b. ‘Abd 
al Aziz b. Khurdsan; from this we may suppose that 
at this date, ‘Abd al-Hakk, doubtless aged and sick, 
had handed over the reins of government to his two 
sons. It seems that “Abd al- ‘Aziz, whom Ibn Khaldan 
accuses of “a feeble spirit”, at least to a certain 
extent shared power with his brother Iemà*ll. 

Tunis must have broken with the Zirid of al- 
Mabdiyya, since the sources state that Tamim 
attacked and took it again in 491/1097-8. 

‘The epitaph has survived of shayk AbQ Mubam- 
mad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b, «Abd al-Hakk b. Khurásán who 
died on sth Mubarram 499/17th Sept. 1105, also that 
of the amir Abu "I-Táhir Isma‘l b. (Abd al-Halk b. 
Khurásin, who died on rztb Radjab sooj8th March 
1107; so the latter must bave reigned from sth 






































Mubarram 499 to r2th Radjab soo with the title of 
‘amir. Had he seized power? Had he aimed a blow at 
the power of the council of elders? Whatever the 
explanation, his nephew Abmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz put 
him to death and his son AbG Bakr b. Ismátil fled to 
Bizerta. 

Abmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Ehurásán showed himself a dictator, abolishing the 
authority of the skaykks, many of whom were exiled 
to alMahdiyya and elsewhere, and he sought the 
favour of the jurists with whom he liked to surround 
himself. He built the Kasr (palace) of the Bani 
Khurisin, surrounded Tunis with ramparts and ob- 
tained from the Hilali Arabs a guarantee to watch 
over the safety of travellers. Ibn Hamdis wrote a 
panegyric of this prince, considered by Ibn Khaldün 
the most remarkable of his family. 

In 510/t116-17, he was obliged to submit to ‘All 
the Zirld of al-Mahdiyya who sent an army to besiege 
Tunis, but in 514/1120-1 it was al-‘Aziz the Hamma- 
did of Bougie who laid siege to Tunis and imposed 
this suzerainty upon it. Finally, in 522/1128, a general 
of the Hammadid Yahya b. al-‘Aziz attacked Tunis, 
Abmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz went out of the city, sur- 
rendered and was banished, with all his family, to 
Bougie where he died. Tunis was entrusted to Ham- 
mádid governors who continued to rule there until 
5431 1148-9. 

There followed ior the Tunisians a period of 
anarchy; they were threatened simultaneously by the 
Normans—already masters of Djerba. (539/1135), of 
Tripoli (541/1146), of Gabès (whose chieftain, a 
usurper, recognized them in about $41/1146-7), of al 
Mahdiyya, of Sousse and of Sfax (these three taken 
in the same year, $43/1148)—and by the Hammadids 
of Bougie who were making preparations to subjugate 
them unconditionally; in addition, they were harassed 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, the Riyabid amir of La Malga 
(al-Mufallaka, between Tunis and Carthage). They 
took as their chief the Addi AbG Mubammad ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, son of the imdm Abu 'I-Hasan. With his 
approval, they made an astonishing volte-face, de- 
ciding to appoint Mubriz b. Ziyàd as their king. In 
reply to their invitation, the Riyabid approached 
Tunis; the hadi and the shaybhs came in procession to 
imeet him; but a cry taken up by the crowd, “No 
obedience to an Arab or a Ghuzz (se, a Turcoman)", 
Caused the enterprise to fail. It seems that the ruling 
class, having acted out of realism or for the defence 
of their own interests, were foiled by public opinion. 
Mubriz b. Ziyád made his way back to La Malga 
where he was joined by the Kid? who had been chased. 
out of Tunis. 

Tn order to put an end to the civil war, the Tuni- 
sians decided on a restoration of the Banà Khurdsán. 
‘A deputation went to Bizerta to fetch Abü Bakr b. 
Tematil b. ‘Abd al-Hakk who was hauled up at night 
over the city walls of Tunis in a wicker basket. This 
secret entry, which is not adequately explained by 
the closure at night of the city gates, suggests that 
the population was not unanimous in the decision 
to adopt him as amir. Seven months later he was 
betrayed by his brother's son, “Abd Allāh b. ‘Abd 
al-Aziz who seems to have had him drowned. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abd al-‘Aziz b, Ismail b. €Abd al-Halele 
remained in power for about ten years, He killed the 
Aàdi Abu 'I-Fadl Dia*íar b. Halwan, his son and the 
son of his sister Ibn al-Bannad, fearing lest they 
conspire against him with the Arabs, doubtless with 
Mubriz b. Ziyad. 

Nevertheless, it was thanks to a unit commanded. 
by Mubriz b. Ziyád, which had penetrated into Tunis, 
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that the inhabitants, under siege by Abi Mubammad 
‘Abd Allah, son of the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Mumin, made a successful sortie and forced the 
enemy to retire. On the last day of Djumada I 552/ 
10th July 1157, ‘Abd Allah b. “Abd al-‘Azīz reported 
to the archbishop of Pisa the victory which he had 
just won over the Masmida, in a letter preserved in 
the archives of Pisa confirming the verbal terms of a 
commercial treaty between Pisa and Tunis. 

He was succeeded by his nephew ‘Alt b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz b. «Abd al-Hakir b. Khurásán (in 
about mid-February 159). But five months later 
{about mid-July xx59), Tunis was laid under siege 
by aformidable army and fleet under the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min, and surrendered, A deputation of twelve 
{or seventeen) skaykhs went to ‘Abd al-Mu’min to 
ask for peace. After an initial refusal, and long equiv- 
vocation, he accepted. In the list of these shaykis, 
unfortunately incomplete, we notice nine names: 
three brothers, the Band ‘Abd al-Sayyid, Hashimt 
sharifs (the epitaph of another member of this tine, 
dating from 528/1115, is qualified by fa&ihi and ima) 
and two sors of Mangir IsmA‘ll and their paternal 
cousin; so we are dealing here with an oligarchy, and, 
‘once more, it is making terms with the enemy. In fact, 
*Abd al-Mu?min promised to respect the lives, families 
‘and goods of the shayãhs who had come to negotiate, 
in return for their readiness to surrender, but he 
made the same guarantees to the other inhabitants 
of the city and environs only after they had handed 
over to him half of their goods. 

The last of the Kburasanids, “Ali b. Abmad, had 
not only to surrender half of his goods, but also to 
accept exile in Bougie; once these conditions were 
accepted, he left Tunis that same day, but died on 
the road. 

‘Tunis has kept some relics of the Band Khurdsan, 
se. the mosque of the Djàmi* al-Kast (ca. 499/1100), 
which probably adjoined their palace (no longer in 
existence), and not far from Sidi BO Khrisan street, 
a Kubba, their funeral mausoleum in the centre of a 
necropolis excavated by S. M. Zbiss, to whom we owe 
the establishment of an epigraphic musuem and the 
publication of a number of tomb-inscriptions of the 
men and women of this family. 

Bibliography: exhaustive references in H. R. 
Idris, Le Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, iii, 
Paris 1962, index, 842. (H.R. Torts) 
KHURÁSANl, Auuosp MunLA  MUAMMAD 

Kg (1819-1971), a distinguised SbI*L mudj- 
tahid ot lran; born in Tùs, he received his early 
education in Masbhad, pursued traditional studies 
including natural philosophy in Tehran in 1860, and 
moved to Nadiaf in r86r for further studies. He 
studied under Mir2i Hasan Shirazi, the then sole 
mardja'-i taklid ot the Sht“ world. After the latter's 
death (1894), Khurásáni was recognised as the legi- 
timate successor to Shirazi, He proved to be a re- 
sourcefu! teacher, lecturing daily before more than 
1,000 students of wsdl al-fikh and producing as 
graduates of his courses some 120 mudjtahids (Mahat 
al-Masawl, Alsan al-eadi‘a, i, Nadjaf 1968, 147°8). 
He established, three religious (ibid., 148) and some 
modern schools in ‘Irak (‘Abd Allah al-Fayyld, al- 
Thawra al-‘Irakiyya al-kubrd sana 1920, Baghdid 
1967, 8211.). Since 1906 Khurasani's name has been as- 
sociated with the Persian Constitutional Revolution 
as one of its most influential supporters, He and 
two other mudjtahids, Tibrant and Mizandarint, 
issued numerous fakeds and manifestos, sent many 
telegrams, wrote many letters to responsible authori- 
ties in Persia and Turkey, and organised two uprisings, 
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| Led by Khurásüni, the Persian 'ulamd? of “Irak inten- 

sified their campaign after Mubammad ‘Ali Sbüh's 
| abrogation of the constitution in 1908, and in a fatwod 
| they declared that obedience to the Shih and the 
payment of taxes to his government were un-Islamic 
lAbmad Kasravi, TáriM-i Magkraja-yi Irán, Tehran 
1951, 739) end strongly condemned heir clerical 
opponent Shaykh Fad! Allah Nari (ébid., 528). Khura- 
sári's activities were not favoured by ‘Abd al-Hamid 
II of Turkey. Thanks to the Young Turks’ Revolu- 
tion of 1998, however, there appeared a degree of 
‘mutual co-operation between the ‘ulamd? and the 
Turks, and Khurdsini openly supported the Turkish 
Revolution. He even threatened to dethrone ‘Abd al- 
Hamid upon the latter's counter-revolution in 1909 
| [Sayyid Muhammad Hasan Nadjafi KOSint, Sivthat-i 
shark, Mashbad 1972, 474.6). 

Living in an Ottoman province, *Irák, Khurüsánt 
and other Persian constitutionalists seem to have 
deen led to an agreement of expedience with the 
Young Turks. We see Khurásáal, for instance, sanc- 
| tioning the Pan-Islamic policy of the Young Turks 
(RMM, xiii (1912), 385-6) and at times, despite his 
being a Shii mudjtahid, calling the Ottoman sultan 
“caliph” (al-Isfan, i (1909), 240-15 Nizam al-Din- 
Züda, Hudj&m-i Rüs bi-Irán, Baghdád 1913, 45). In 
support of the sullan, he also declared a holy war 
against the Italian invasion of Libya in z9ii (al- 
‘Lim, ii (1911), 2467, 2907, 338-42). [n return, 
Khurásáni appealed to the sultan to interfere in 
favour of the Persian constitutionalists: once in 1909 
when he was successfully working towards the de- 
thronement of the foreign-backed Shah (al-Irfan, i 
(1909), 240-1), and another time when, upon the 
Anglo-Russian invasions of Iran in 1925, the deposed 
‘Shah vainly attempted to regain his throne (Hudiam-< 
Rs, 456). In both cases Khurüsánl, leading many 
of his supporters, set out for Persia to mobilise the 
masses; the first uprising was stopped because of 
the Shah's downfall (al-*f1fan, | (1909), and iv (1912), 
36-40), and the second one was postponed because of 
Kburasdut's sudden death (Hudjim-i Riis, 58-67). 

Despite the allegation concerning Khurasani’s ties 
to the Oudh Bequest (Mabmüd Mabmüd, TárikA-i 
rawabif-i siylsi-yi Tran va Ingilis, Tehran 1953, vi, 
1741-5), he does not seem to have favoured the 
British. Since the Russian troops were suppressing 
the Persian Revolution and the British were thought 
to have supported it, Khurasant sent delegates to the 
British Consulate in Baghdad seeking co-operation 
(Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Ski‘ism and constitutionalism in 
Tran: a study of the role played by the Persian residents: 
of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977), though this 
proved useless because of the British commitment 

















| SAn in an equal opposition to the two powers. He 
expressed his deep mistrust in the Shah, and paid 
| no attention to the intercession of the two powers 
| under whose pressures the Shah had to promise the 
| re-establishment of the Persian constitution; Khura- 
sāni only insisted upon the deposition of the Shah 
and the declaration of a genuine constitutional régime 
(Hairi, Why did the *Ulama? participate in the Persian 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905-19092, in WT, xvii 
(1976-7). 
| Bibliography: (in addition to the sources given 
above): Mubammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘érif al-ridjal, 
i, Nadjaí 1964; Abmad Kasravi, TariBh-i hidjdah- 
sila-yi Adkerbaydién, Tehran 1954; Muhammad 
| Nazim al-Iskim Kirmant, Taridh-i bidari-yi Irani- 
yan, i-ii, Tehran 1953, 1970; Muhammad ‘AIT 
Mudarris, Royhánat al-adab, i, Tabriz 1967; Mahdi 
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Bamdid, Shark-i hal-< ridjal-é Iran, i, Tehran 1968; 
E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, 
Cambridge 1910. (Asput-Haor Harri) 
AV RHURAYMI [see A50 va'g0n AL-RHURAYME] 
AV EHORI, FAuis (18751-1962) a Syrian politi- 
cian, a Christian, who played a very important 
role over a period of almost half a century. Born in 
a Lebanese village on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
he studied at Saydà then at the school in Beirut 
which was later to become the American University, 
while also working as a teacher. When family affairs 
took him to Damascus in 1899, he took up residence 
in the Syrian capital, learned Turkish and French 
and was employed as an interpreter in the British 
consulate. His political career began in r909 when 
he joined the Committee of Union and Progress. As 
legal adviser to the municipality of Damascus (xoro- 
38) he was elected a member of the municipal council 
of the town in 1924, took part in 1918 in the Council 
of State which met in Istanbul, participated in thc 
creation of the Arab Academy, and then occupied a 
number of important political offices: Minister of 
Finance in 1920, of National Education in 1926, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies in 1943 and 
then from 1946 to 1949, and President of the Council 
of Ministers ín 1944-5 and in 1954-5. At the same 
time, he was President of the Bar of Damascus 
(1920-36), for a short time Professor of Law (1922), 
a founder member of the People's Party (1925), then 
of the Nationalist Bloc (al-Kuila al-Waantyya, 1928), 
and was a member of the delegation which negotiated 
with France the Treaty of 1936. After the war he was 
appointed Syrian delegate to the United Nations, and 
presided over the Security Council in 1947 and 1948, 
He retired from active life in 955 and died on 2 
January 1962. 
is al-Khiirl wae a calm, level-headed man whose 
essential aim was to achieve the supremacy of justice, 
He was a man of great culture and erudition, and his 
powers of oratory were widely recognised, After the 
beginning of this century he took an interest in 
‘events outside the Arab world and derived from them 
the inspiration for his literary, more precisely his 
poetic, production, for this man of polities was also 
a poet, His classical background gave him the idea 
in 1898 of preparing an anthology entitled Skudkar 
ai-diahab fi latà*ij al-Arab which has remained un- 
edited, but he continued subsequently to compose 
verses, of which the total number is close to 2,000. 
His poetry is neo-classical in style and comprises a 
aumber of fasidas on various events, notably on the 
Russo-Japanese War, panegyrics and obituary trib- 
utes dedicated to his friends or to distinguished 
personalities, a single hidja? (of sultan ‘Abd al-Hamld 
II, which he Jater regretted), and some love poems, 
including three muwashskabat; another product of his 
classical education is a takhmts of the niniyya of 
Ibn Zaydan {q.v.]. He also found the time, in spite of 
his many commitments, to write two legal works: à 
M üdjaz ft *ilm al-máliyya (1924, 1937) and the Usiil 
al-mubdkamat al-bukakiyya (and ed. 1936). 
Bibliography: Yn addition to the archival in- 
formation held by the family, whose material is 
unedited, there have been two monographs on 
Faris al-Khori: Hanna al-Khabbas and Djurdi 
Haddad, Faris al-Khari, Beirut 1952, and Mubam- 
mad al-Farbant, Faris al- Kirt wa-ayydm la tunsi, 
Beirut 1964. See also Cahiers de l'Orient Contempo- 
rain, Paris, i-xxxii (1945-55), index; Naslm Sh. al- 
Khüri has presented at the Lebanese University in 
1973 a Dirán Fáris al-Khart containing all of hi» 














detailed bibliography; this work should be publish- 
ed. {Ep.) 

AVÉHURMA, an oasis in western Saudi 
Arabia situated atlat. zz* 54” N and long. 42* 2 E, 
which became prominent in Arabian politics during 
the first quarter of this century. The oasis lies in the 
middle reaches of Wadi Taraba or Turaba (also shown. 
on maps as Wadt Subay‘), The companion oasis of 
Taraba [g.1.J, capital of the tribe of the Bukim, is 
farther up the valley about 75 km. to the south-west. 
Another 75 km, downstream from al-Khurma the 
valley passes by the wells of al-Kunsuliyya and then 
ends at ‘Irk Subay‘, whose sands keep the flood- 
waters from joining the main drainage system emp- 
tying into Wdi "I-Dawasir [sce (DJAZIRAT) AL-'ARAn]. 
The oasis is close to the northern tip of Harrat Nawa- 
sif, the southern part of. which is called Harrat al- 
Bukiim. The road from al-Khurma to a-T@%if runs 
south of west over the range of Hadn, often taken as 
marking the eastern geographical limit of al-Hidjiz 
[qv]. About 80 km, north of al-Khurma is the an- 
cient gold mine of Zalim, attempts to rework which 
in recent times proved a failure. Beyond Zalim to the 
north is the preseat main highway from Djudda and 
Mecca to ab Riyád (Darb al-Hidjāz); earlier, many 
pilgrims and a considerable amount of trade went 
along the track through al-Kunsuliyya and al- 
Khurma. 

The relatively small population of al-Khurma is 
made up of tribesmen from the western section of 
Subay* (2: who regard the oasis as their capital, 
Sharifs, and black freemen. The chief place in the 
oasis is Kase Khalid, named after a former Amir (see 
below), and the other principal settlements are al- 
‘Sik and al-Sulaymiyya. 

Unlike Teraba, al-Khurma is not meutioned by 
Hamdani, though it may have been inhabited even 
before his time, Its first appearance in history seems 
to have been in r212/t798, when the Sharif Ghalib 
b. Musi‘ad, a determined foc of the Wabhabiyya 
[g.0., pitched his camp there with a host of "Be- 
douins, townsmen, Egyptians (masériyya), and 
‘Maghribis” (Ibn Bishr, i, 112) while making a sweep 
through the southwestern oases in an effort to halt the 
spread of the reform movement, Surprised by Wah- 
habt warriors under the leadership of Hidi b. Kar- 
malacf Kabtán and Rubayyi* b. Zayd of the Dawasir, 
Ghalib and his host fled pell-mell, losing many hun- 
dreds of men and rich booty. This catastrophe com- 
pelled Ghálib to rescind in 113/1799 the ban that for 
some years prevented the Wahhübis of Nadjd from 
making the pilgrimage. 

With the resurgence of the Wahhäbiyya in this 
century under ‘Abd al-‘Aztz Al Su‘d, possession of 
al-Khurma became a crucial issue. Many Khurmans 
had remained attached to the reform movement since 
the preceding century. As Wahbabt proselytising also 
won new adherents in the west, the Sharif al-Husayn 
b. “AN of Mecca tried to assert sovereignty over al- 
Khurma, which would have carried his authority well 
towards the east, In the words of Philby, “Khurma 
itself was a locality of little importance, economically 
or politically, though it occupied a strategic position 
as the back-door to Najd, Its real significance was 
as a symbol of the struggle for Arabian hegemony, 
which had now been transferred from the old cock- 
pit of the Qasim [see aL-gaşiu) to the frontiers of the 
Hijaz” (Arabian jubilee, 60). The British government 
held that al-Khurma, which it thought was not very 
far away from al-Taif (the actual distance is 190 
Jan), fell within al-Husayn's sphere. *Abd al-Aziz, 
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the territory that had belonged to his forefathers, | 


including al-Khurma, 

‘The Sharif Khdlid b. Mangir Ibn Lu’ayy, said to 
have bem named amir of al-Khurma by al-Husayn, 
became a convert to the Wabhabiyya, as a result of 
which al-Husayn detained him in Mecca for a time; 
al-Husayn also rebuked the Hanball Add of al-Khur- 
ma for preaching in the WahbàbI vein. The Khurman 
Wahhābis were devout enough to be reckoned as be- 
longing to the ranks of the Ikhwan (g.v.J. Late in 
1335/1917 al-Husayn's son ‘Abd Allah delivered ulti- 
mata to Khâlid demanding that he return to his 
original loyalty. Khalid rejected the ultimata, and 
the Khurmans called on ‘Abd al-‘Aziz for help. Sym- 
pathetic though he was to their cause, he wasoccupied 
elsewhere and could do little for them. During 1336/ 
1938, expeditions sent by al-Husayn to subdue al- 
‘Khurma were repulsed one after another by Khalid 
and the Ikhwan, 

Infuriated by the tenacious and successful resist- 
ance of tho little oasis, al-Husayn in Sha‘bin 1337/ 
May 1919 deputed his son ‘Abd Allah with a martial 
array, well armed by Arabian standards, to settle 
accounts there once and for all. On the way, Abd 
Allāh paused at Taraba, where Kbilid and the Ilh- 
win, striking suddenly at night, won a signal victory 
reminiscent of the one achieved by their Wahhabi 
predecessors over the Sharif Ghalib. No serious mili- 
ary obstacle then barred the way to al.Tà^if and 
Mecca, but *Abd al«Aziz chcse to bide his time. 
When the move in that direction leading to the cap- 
ture of Mecca was finally made in 1343/1924, al- 
‘Khurma and Taraba provided the springboard for 
lid and the Ikhwán. 

The hidira oí the Ikhwán beside Khálid's castie 
in al-Khurma is said to have been founded after the 
battle of Taraba. The British explore: Philby visited 
the ossis ín 1336/1917 and again in 1351/1032, as well 
as a year or two before that while hunting with ‘Abd 
al‘Aziz. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
under AL-TKHWAN, see ‘Uthman b. Bishe, ‘Unedn 
al-madjd, Mecca 1349; H. Philby, Arabian high- 
lands, Ithaca, N. Y. 1952; G. Troeller, The birth of 
Saudi Arabia, London 1976. (G. Renz) 
KHURRAMABAD, chief town of the giakrisian 

of the same name in the Iranian province of 
Luristàn (ustén 6), situated in long. 48" 21" E., lat. 
33°29 N.; population of the shahristān (1966): 
259,000, elevation above sea-level: 4,700 feel. 

The town is first mentioned under its present name 
in the 8th/z4th century by Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
who states: “this was fine town, but it is now in 
ruins" (Nuzhat al-bulab, 74). To the south-east of the 
town, along the banks of the Khurra: 
also to the south-west, are remains dating from the 
time when the site, then known as Diz-i Siyüh, was 
the capital of the Saldjüls atábegs of Lur-i Kudik (g.v.], 
who governed the area from 580/1184 and whose last. 
representative was killed by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1006) 
1597. At a still earlier date, the Sisinid town of 
 Shàpürkh "ast seems to have occupied the site (thus 
Minorsky, in EZ*, Luris1Ax, who supports Rawlinson 
contra Le Strange, Lands, 201-2), 

This mountainous region, inhabited by Luri-speak- 
ing tribes, remained remote until almost the end of 
the r3th/roth century, when it was finally opened up 
by the construction of the Tehran-Ahwaz highway; 
this reduced to r2 days the 40-50 days previously 
required for the journey from the Persian Gulf to 
Tehran via Shiriz. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the references 
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in the text); AU Razmard (ed), Farhang-i djughrá- 
fiyéPi-yi Iràn (ntigardt-i dà'ira-yi djughráfiya?i- 
i silád-i ariigh), vi, Tehran 1330/1951, 139; Major 
‘Rawlinson, Notes on a march from Zohdb, eic. in the. 
year 1836, in J RGS, ixlx (1839), 97 ff. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KHURRAMIYYA or Kuuxnampisivya refers in 
the Islamic sources to the religious movement 
founded by Mazdak [g.v.] in the late 5th century 
A.D, and to various Iranian, anti-Arab sects 
which developed out of it under the impact of 
certain extremist ShI‘i doctrines. Although the Khur- 
ramiyya are sometimes mentioned separately besides 
the Mazdakiyya, Ibn al-Nadim, following Abu ‘I 
Kasim al-Balkli, s no doubt right in stating that 
the name Khurramiyya, as also Mubammira [q..], 
originally meant the movement of Mazdak in general, 
and not merely a branch of it. Al-Mas‘ddt's assertion 
that the Khurramiyya are distinct from the Mazda- 
kiyya evidently relates to the later development, 
since he at the same time identifies the former with 
the followers of Abū Muslim. The Persian name 
Khurram-din ("joyous or agreeable religion”) may, 
as has been suggested, have been chosen by the sec- 
tarians in analogy to the mame Véhdén which the 
Zoroastrians applied to their own religion, though 
it seems also possible that it was coined by their 
Zoroastrian opponents. In the Islamic sources, it is 
usually explained as referring to their libertinist and 
hedonistic view that everything agreeable to the 
senses is permitted. Other explanations of the name, 
that it is derived cither from Khurram, a district of 
Ardabil, or from Khurrama, the wife of Mazdak, are 
probably unfounded. 

Although the sources do not mention the Mazdas 
kite movement in early Islamic times, it is evident 
that Mazdakite communities were dispersed in the 
countryside of many regions of Iran with the heaviest 
concentration in the province of al-Djibàl. The coales- 
cence of the Khurramiyya with various extremist 
factions of the Kaysiniyya (¢.v.] began during the 
upheavals of the late Umayyad age. Al-Tabari, ii, 
2588, reports that the ‘Abbasid d@4 Khidash [g.».], 
who was active before 118/736 in the area of Nay: 
bdr and Marw, taught the religion of the Kburra- 
miyya and permitted promiscuity, Al-Nagh?? identi- 
fies the Khurramiyya of Khurisán with the Khidá- 
shiyya, who held that the imamate had passed from 
the ‘Abbisid Muhammad b. ‘All by forfeiture to 
hidish, and who furthermore denied the death of 
the latter. According to Abi Hatim al-Riei, the 
Hirithiyya, the extremist supporters of ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya (9.0) who after his death in x31/748-9 
chose various chiefs of their own, were called Khurra- 
miyya, It is likely that these two sects were partially 
recruited from the local Mazdakites in Khurásán and 
western Iran, which was controlled by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya for some time. The strongest impact on 
the Mazdakite Khurramiyya was made, however, by 
the figure of Aba Muslim {g.v.], who as the leader of 
the revolutionary movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate and as the victim of ‘Abbasid 
perfidy came to symbolise Persian self-assertion 
against Arab dominance. Many heresiographers fully 
identify the Kburramiyya with the Muslimiyya, who 
considered Abü Muslim as their 4s», prophet or an. 
incarnation of the divine spirit. Abi Hatim's state- 
ment that the Rizimiyya belonged to the Khurram- 
iyya is to be understood in the some sense, for he 
and some other sources explain this name as mi 
the radical, anti-‘Abbasid followers of Abi Muslim, 

The da‘wa of Abà Muslim evidently gained numer- 
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‘ous Mazdakite adherents during his lifetime, After 
his murder in 137/755, the Khurramiyya in Khurasin, 
according to al-Mas*0di, rose in revolt, Some of them 
denied his death and expected his early return to 
establish justice in the world. Others affirmed his 
death and held that the imamate had passed to his 
daughter Fatima. They were known as the Fátimiyya. 
The Zoroastrian Sunbadh [see siwpsAo], a former 
associate of Abi Muslim, led an army of rebels from 
Naysibür to al-Rayy where his following swelled 
rapidly. According to the Siyésat-ndma, it was com- 
posed of Mazdakites, Shi‘Is and Zoroastrians. Sun- 
badh predicted the end of the Arab empire and prom- 
ised to destroy the Kaba, AbO Muslim, he asserted, 
had not died and would shortly reappear, together 
with Mazdak and the Mahdi. By the latter, who is 
not identified, Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyva may have 
been meant. The revolt was suppressed after 70 days 
and the leader was killed. Another former associate or 
44% of Aba Muslim, known as Ishak al-Turk, after 
the former's murder fomented an insurrection in 
Transoxania, affirming that Abù Muslim was alive in 
the mountains of al-Rayy and would return. He is 
also reported to have previously taught that Abū 
Muslim was a prophet sent by Zoroaster, who himself 
was alive and would reappear to restore his religion. 
Nothing is known about the exact date of the activity 
‘of Ishak and the fate of his movement. It has been 
suggested, on the basis of the account of Gardizt, 
that the governor of Khurisan, Aba Dawad Khali 
(d. 140/757) was killed by followers of Isbák and that 
the rebel leader Darázbanda, whom Abü Dàwüd's suc- 
cessor ‘Abd al-Djabbar joined when he revolted 
against the caliph al-Mansür, also belonged to Isbak’s 
movement. The first suggestion is highly conjectural 
and the second quite unlikely; the white-clad (sapid- 
djāmagān) murderers of Abü Dàwüd were, according 
to Gardizl, the followers of one Sa'id the weaver 
(disiah), and Barazbanda claimed to be Ibrahim b. 
*Abd (read: Muhammad?) al-Háshimi (Gardizi, Zayn 
al-akkbar, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347, 
1231]. About two decades after the death of Abü 
Muslim, al-Mukannat (¢.1., also a former member of 
his daiwa and of the Rizimiyya, appeared in Trans- 
oxania to lead another revolutionary movement. His 
following was composed of white-clad (Ar. Mubayyida 
Pers. Sapid-djimagin) Soghdian peasants and 
kish tribesmen. He claimed to be the final 
divine incarnation after Adam, Nab, Ibrahim, Masd, 
ubammad and Aba Muslim (a different report 
Shayth and substitutes “Ali and Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya for Abù Muslim) and taught the trans- 
migration of souls and sexual license. The sect of the 
Mubayyida is still mentioned as surviving in the 6th/ 
sath century, 

The latter two movements usually are not called 
‘Khurramiyya in the sources, though as branches of 
the Muslimiyya they were covered by the name in its 
wider sense. There is no specific information on their 
doctrine about Mazdak and the role of Mazdakites 
in them. Al-Birfinf, however, states in general terms 
that al-Mukannat prescribed for his followers “every- 
thing Mazdak had brought" and al-Sbahrastáni 
counts the Mubayyida as one of the neo-Mazdakite 
sects and as a variety of the Khurramiyya. They may 
dave been crypto-Mazdakites before the coming of 
al-Mukanna (see A. Yu, Yakubovskiy, Vosstanie 
Muhannl- DoiZenie lyudey v bellkh odetdakh, in SO, v 
[1948], 35:54). 

The use of the name Khurramiyya is more prey. 
alent for the neo-Mazdakites in western Tran. In 
362/779 the Mubammira, ic. the Mazdakites, of 





















Diurdin rose and made common cause with the 
Khurrarndiniyya, i.e. the Muslimiyya, claiming that. 
Aba Muslim was alive and promising to restore his 
reign. They put Abu 'l-Ghazè?, the young grandson 
cf Abi Muslim, at their head and reached al-Rayy 
before they were defeated by “Umar b. al-‘Ali?. At 
the same time, the Khurramiyya of Isfahan revolted. 
Again in 180-1/796-8 the Mubammira of Djurdjan 
rose and for a brief time held sway over the province. 
In 192/808 the Khurramiyya revolted in Adharbay- 
dian and the regions of al-Rayy, Hamadhan and 
Jsfahán. The insurrection was quickly suppressed by 
‘Abd Allah b. Malik and Aba Dulaf al-‘Idjll. 

The anti-Arab and anti-Muslim activity of the 
Khurramiyya reached its climax ín the great rebel- 
lion of Babak (g.] ak-Khurrami ín Adharbaydjin 
(201-23/816-38). Babak had become the chief of the 
Khurramiyya in the region of al-Badhdh in Adbar- 
baydjin in succession to Djawidhin b. Shahrak, 
whose prophetic spirit, he claimed, had settled upon 
him. Djawidhdn was alleged to have predicted the 
victory of Mazdakism under his successor. The sources, 
offer little information on the religious doctrine of 
Babak and his followers. Their connection with the 
Muslimiyya is indicated by the fact that some people, 
according to al-Dinawarl, held Babak to be a son of 
Mutahhar, son of Fatima, daughter of Abd Muslim, 
The revolt later spread outside Adharbaydjan, In 
212/827-8 the Khurramiyya rose in the area of Isfahan. 
and al-Karadj and some of them joined Babak in 
Adharbaydjin, In 218/833 they revolted around Isfa- 
hän under their chief “Ali b. Mazdak and in Färs. As 
AIT b, Mazdak took al-Karadi, the sectarians joined 
him in large numbers. After a bloody defeat by Ishak 
b. Ibrahim near Hamadhin, some of them retreated 
and pillaged in Isfahin, while others under their 
leader Barsis fled to Byzantine territory. They were 
enrolled ia the Byzantine army and are mentioned 
in 223/838 fighting under the emperor Theophilus 
against the Muslims. 

‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdad! treats a sect called 
Mazyariyya, followers of the Krinid ruler of Taba- 
ristin, Mazyár (see KARINIDS] (4. 225/840), as the 
second major branch of the Khurramiyya besides the 
Babakiyya. Mazyar, whose revolt against the caliph- 
ate developed out of his quarrel with the big land- 
owners of the lowlands of Tabaristán and his rivalry 
with €Abd Allah b. Tahir, was certainly not a Mazda- 
kite, although he was accused of having aided Bábak. 
In his political struggle he came to rely on the non- 
Muslim elements of the highlands, particularly Zoro- 
astrians, but evidently also Mazdakites, The Khur- 
ramiyya of Tabaristán and Djurdján may have con- 
tinued to honour his memory as the account of al- 
Baghdädi suggests. 

According to the Siydsat-ndma, the rebellions of 
the Khurramiyya in the area of Isfabin continued 
after the execution of Babak until the year 300/912-3. 
First they rose during the reign of al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7), and again sacked al-Karadj. Later, at an un- 
specified date, one Baryazdshah succeeded in forti- 
fying himself in the mountains of Isfahan. The Khur- 
ramiyya joined him and raided caravans and villages. 
Only after some 30 years was he seized and executed. 
Still in 320-1/932-3, *AIL b. Baya conquered several 
fortresses previously held by the Khurramiyya in the 
region of al-Karadj and captured great treasures. 

Khurrami communities are mentioned in the 4th/ 
toth century in the regions of Fars, al-Ahwiz, Isfa- 
han, al-Burdj, al-Karadj, Masabadhin, Mibridjin- 
kadhals, a-Saymara, Dinawar, Niháwand, Hama- 
han, Kishan, Kumm, al-Rayy, in the mountains of 
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Tabaristàm, al-Daylam, Adharbaydjan, Armenia, 
Shehrazür, Djurdján, Balkh and huracán. It has 
‘Been accepted on the basis of a report of Miskawayh 
(ed. Amedroz, Eclipse, ii, 299; tr., v, 321) that Khur- 
ramiyya living along the coast of Makrán and Kirmán 
were subjugated in 360/971 by a general of “Adud al- 
Dawla. The name al-Khurramiyya is, however, a 
corruption in the manuseript and should be read al- 
Djurümiyya. This is evident from the text of Ibn 
al-Athir (viii, 451) which is based on Miskawayh as 
well as from Miskawayh's mention of the same people 
called al-Djurümiyya later under the year 364/074-5 
(i, 359 £5 Ibm al-Athir, viii, 482; Hilal in Fctipse, iti, 
377: al-Diorüm; this point is also made by C. E. 
Bosworth, The Bani Ilyas of Kirman (320-571032-68), 
in Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir. 
Minorshy, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 123 n. 34). 
The latest mention cf surviving Khurramiyya com- 
munities is for the first half of the 6th/rath century 
in the region of Ansabadh and Darkazin, north-west 
of Hamadhān (al-Bundari,Mukhtasay subdat al-nusra, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1889, 124), and in 
Adharbaygjan. 

According to al-Mas*üdT (d. 345/956), the Khur- 
ramiyya in his time mostly belonged to two divisions, 
the Küdakiyya and the Lüdshahiyya). (variants 
Kadshahiyya, Kurdshahiyya). The former were 
Probably named thus because of their veneration 
of Mahdi b. Fayrüz, the son (or grandson?) of 
Fátima, daughter of Abü Muslim, whom they called 
Aüdak dámà, the omnisciemt boy. They are also 
mentioned in other sources and apparently consti- 
tuted the great majority of the Khurramiyya in 
western Ian. Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/924) states 
that the extremist factions which originally developed 
out of the “Abbasid revolutionary movement were 
known under different names in different regicns; 
in the country of Isfabán as Küdakiyya and Khur- 
ramiyya, in al-Rayy and elsewhere in al.Djibil as 
Mazdakiyya and Sunbàdiyya, in Dinawar and Nihà- 
ward as Muhammira and in Adharbaydión as Dl 
küliyya (or Dafüliyya). It is not clear if the latter 
name implies a distinction in religions doctrine be- 
tween the Khurramiyya in Adharbaydjan and else- 
where in western Iran, though any such differences 
were most likely not substantial. Abd Dulaf b. Muhal- 
hil, who visited al-Badhdh about the middie of the 
4th|oth century, mentions a place there were the 
Mubamrnira known as the Khurramiyya consecrated 
their flags and where they expected the coming of 
the Mahdi. Probably the kddak-i dand or, in any case, 
a descendant of Abū Muslim's daughter Fatima, is 
meant 

The reports of the Muslim sources about the doc- 
trine and practices of the Khurramiyya are mostly 
summary and biased. An exception is the account of 
Mutabhar b. Tahir al-Makdist, which is based on his 
personal acquaintance with members of the sect and 
his reading of some of their books. The Khurramiyya 
were dualists holding that the principle of the world 
‘was the light, some of which had become effaced and 
turned into darkness. They all believed in the trans- 
migration of souls in human, animal, and angel bodies. 
Prophetic revelation ín their view never ceased and 
the same divine spirit inhered in all prophets. They 
had no religious law but, according to Mutabhar, had 
recourse to their imims in legal matters. Messengers 
whom they called angels (firishlagan) made the rounds 
among them. They were much concerned with clean- 
liness and purity, tried to win people's favour through 
acts of kindness and strictly avoided bloodshed ex- 
cept when they decided on rebellion. They expected 
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the appearance of a descendant of Fátima, daughter 
of Abū Muslim, as the Mahdi who would make their 
cause prevail in the world. Wine was considered 
particularly blessed by them. According to Mutahhar, 
some held promiscuity licit with the consent of the 
women and, in general, any fulfillment of natural 
desires as long as no one was harmed. The more 
extravagant clichés of some sources concerning their 
sexual libertinism deserve no credence. There is no 
sound evidence for community of goods among them. 

‘The Mazdakite and Manichaean basis of these be- 
liefs is manifest, The attempts of some sources to 
establish a close link between the Khurramiyya and 
the Karmatis and Ismatitiyya must be viewed with 
reserve. There is no evidence for any influence of 
‘Khurrami doctrine on Isma‘ili doctrine or of any 
large-scale conversion of Khurramis to early Isma- 
“lism. 
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KHURRAMSHAHR, chief town (population in 
1966: 88,536) of the sehristan of the same name 
(population in 1966: 156,281) in the Iranian prov- 
ince of Khüzistàn (ustán 6), and situated in long. 
48° 09° E., lat. 30° 25/N. Its elevation above seac 
level is 8 m./26 ft., and the climate is hot and humid, 
with summer temperatures rising to s8" C/r36* F., 
and a winter minimam of 8° C./46* F. 

The present town is the successor of a number of 
settlements which, since ancient times, have been 
located in the general area where the Kàrün (Dudjayl) 
river and the combined Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
flow into the Persian Gulf a few miles apart. Elamite 
and Achaemenid settlements were succeeded, in Is- 
lamic times, by Bayán and Mubriza, which were in- 
cluded by the Islamic geographers in the province of 
‘SIrak-i ‘Adjam. The earlier settlements were situated 
on the Karin river itself, the later ones on a channel 
cut to link the Karün and the Tigris-Euphrates 
estuary (now called by the Arabs Shatt al-‘Arab, and 
by the Persians Arwand-rid). The construction of 
this channel (known at different times as Jay-i Bayan; 
Jay-i ‘Audi (after it had been widened by the Bu- 
Wwayhid ruler “Adud al-Dawla [g.v.]; and the Haffar 
channel) created the island of Abadin [see appipAw], 
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the site of the National Iranian Oil Company's re- 
finery. 

After being mentioned by al-Mukaddast (4th/xoth 
century), the site is not heard of again until the be- 
ginning of the r3th/roth century, when a fort called 
Kt al-Mubammara ("Red Fort") developed into the 
town of Mubammara governed by Arab shaykhs of 
the Ka‘b tribe. The new town was situated on the 
Hattar channel, one mile from its confluence with the 
Kárün. The rise of a rival port at the end of the 
Persian Gulf was regarded by the Ottomans as a 
threat to the prosperity of Basra, and in 1254/1838-9 
they sacked the town, which was, however, subse- 
quently ceded to Persia by the Treaty of Erzerum in 
1847. This treaty was violated by the Ottomans in 
1886 by the construction of a fort at Fao, at the 
mouth of the estuary, which enabled them to harass 
shipping bound for Mubammara. 

In 1925, Rida Shah Pahlaw! brought the virtually 
autonomous shaykhdom of Mubammara firmly under 
Iranian control, and ín 1937 the name of the town, 
by a decision of the Iranian cabinet, was changed to 
‘Khurramshabr. During World War II, the port facili- 
ties at Khurramshabr were greatly expanded, and a 
75-mile branch tine was constructed to link the city 
with the Trans-Iranian railway at Ahwaz. After fur- 
ther development urder the Second Seven-Year Plan 
(1955-62), Khurramshabr is now one of Iran's prin- 
cipal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf; its exports 
include dates, milk-products, skins and wool, 

The 1912-14 Boundary Commission took as the 
international boundary with ‘Irak the low-water line 
on the Iranian side of the Shatt al-‘Arab. This left 
the navigation channel to Khurramshabr under ‘Irak 
jurisdiction, and resulted ia constant friction between 
the two countries. This dispute appears finally to 
have been settled by the agreement signed on 6 March 
1975, whereby [ran and “Irak agree that the inter- 
national boundary shall be the salweg, or line of 
deepest water. 

Bibliography: G. Le Strange, Lands, 48; 
Abmad- Kastawi, Tarih-i panjad-sdla-yi Khüsi- 
stan’, Tebran 1330 sh./1951, 206 ff.; “AN Razmārā 
(ed.), Farkang-i diughrafiy@i-yi Iràn (Intishàrdt-t 
düPira-yi diughräfiy®t-yi süäd-i artish), vi, Tehran 
1330 sh./t951, 140-1; Mubammad Yüsull, Paywa- 
slangàh-i Karin wa Arwand-rid, Tehran 1350 sh) 
1971; G. N. Curzon, Persian and the Persian ques- 
tion, repr. London 1966, ii, 325 ff. 

(R. M. Savonv) 

KHURREM (P, “cheerful, smiling") is a name 
of both men and women. The most famous 
bearer of it is the. Kbássekl [pv] and beloved 
wite of Sulaymàn I [o], who was born in the 
early years of the 16th century aad died on 26 Dju- 
mádà 1I 965/15 April 1558. Because of the necessary 
seclusion of her life, few facts about her are known. 
It is, however, certain that Sulaymin remained pas- 
sionately devoted to her from their meeting, probably 
in Istanbul after his accession on 17 Shawwal 926) 
30 September 1520, until her death; hence her power, 
by which she altered the course of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. This power, for which she is hated, brought 
upon her charges of witchraft (Bassano, Costumi, 
Roma 1545, 18¢.) and sorcery (Busbecq, Omnia . .., 
Basel 1740, 72-3), but Navagero's remark (Alberi, 
Relazioni tiji, 74), “she knows the Sultan's nature 
very well", seems nearer the truth. According to the 
tradition established by Hammer-Purgstall (GOR, tii, 
673), she was Polish, trom Rogatin (Polish: Robatyn) 
on the Gnilaya Lipa river, now in the Ukrainian SSR, 
then in the Little Russia of Poland, the daughter of 














a Greek Catholic papas; possibly her name was Alek- 
sandra Lisowska (see Belleten, xxiii, 230). The area, 
an old Ruthenian settlement, was subjected to fre- 
quent Tatar raids; she may have been carried off on 
one of these and sold as a slave in Istanbul, It may 
not be a coincidence that she had a mosque built later 
in the “Avret Pazari quarter, near the female slave- 
market. Other traditions, of little reliability, make 
her Slav, Circassian, Sienese, even French. She may 
have been presented to Sulaymin by his mother 
Hafga Sultan or by Ibrahim Pasha (9.v.) (Bassano, 
loc. cit, 186)., with whom she was to share Sulaymán's 
affection. She was called Khurrem (variants: Chur- 
tam, Currem, Hürrem) but is known in Turkish his- 
tories generally as Khäşşekī Sulțān and in Western 
accounts as Roxelana (variants: Roxolana, Roxelane, 
Rossolana, Rossane, la Rossa, la Rosa), probably all 
referring ta her origin as a Russian or even a Ruthe- 
nian woman (Belleten, xxiii, 220), but not meaning 
“Rose”, “Redhead”, nor Baudier’s ingenous "Roxe 
ana” to Sulaymán's Alexander the Great (Inventaire, 
Paris 1620, 344). Bragadin in 1526 (Alberi, iii[3, o2) 
describes her as "young not beantiful, but graceful 

As heir-apparent in Manisa, Sulayman seems to 
have favoured two ladies, Gulbahar and Gulfem, said 
to be variously of Circassian, Albanian, Montenegrin 
and Crimean origin. Gulfem bore him Murad in 919/ 
1513 and Mabmfd in g2r/r51s, but both these sans 
died in 927/1521. Gulbahàr bore Mustafa (g-.] in 921 
1515; thus, by 1521, as mother of the Sultan's eldest 
surviving son, she was Khasseki Sultan and, after 
Sulayman’s mother, foremost in the Imperial Harem, 
then housed in the Old Palace. However, Khurrem 
had captivated Sulayman, borne him a son Mebem- 
med [q.1.] in 927/1521 and, after a squabble reported 
by Navagero (Alberi, iti/z, 75), during which Gulba- 
hir had called her "sold meat", had ousted her. 
Gulbahar devoted herself to her son Mustafa and, 
when she died in 988/1580, was buried beside him 
in Djem Sultān’s mausoleum in Bursa (Refik, svi. 
asırda Istanbul hayatı, Istanbul 1935, 8). Gulfem, no 
rival, was accepted by Khurrem and lived with her 
ladies; after her death, in o69/1561-2, a mosque was 
constructed in her memory in Üsküdar. 

There is unanimous agreement that Sulayman 
made Khurrem his legal wile by giving her the habin 
(dowry), said to be 5,000 ducats annually, but no hint 
as to when this took place. It may have been after the 
birth of Mebemined. Am undated letter in the Ar- 
chives of the Bank of St. George, Genoa, describes the. 
wedding festivities in some detail (see Davey, The 
Sultan and his subjects, London 1907, 18-19). In 928/ 
1522 their daughter Mibr-i Mah Sultdn [¢.v.] was born, 
the next year a son ‘Abd Allah (died 932/1526) and, 
on z4 Radjab 930/28 May 1524, the future Sultan 
Selim II [g.z.]. Kharrem bore two more sons, Bayezid 
in 932/1526 and, in 937/1530 Djihànxir, a hunchback 
much loved by his father, The circumcisions of Mus- 
tala, Mebemned and Sellm were celebrated together 
with great pomp in Du ‘I-Ka‘da 936/July 1530, after 
which Mustafa, as sandjak-beg of Sarukhan, departed 
with his mother to Manisa. On 4 Ramadan 9¢o/r0 
March 1534 the walide Hafsa Sultan died. During the 
night of 21-2 Ramadan 942/r4-5 March 1536, Ibrahim 
Pasha was assassinated in the Sultan's bedchamber 
in Topkapt Saray. Khurrem’s influence is suspected 
in this murder, out of jealousy and fear for her 
children's lives after Ibrahim had declared in favour 
of Mustafa as heir, but there is no proof of thi 
With Ibrühtm's death, however, all her rivals hi 
been removed. 
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la 945/1539 Khurrem began a long series of pious 
bequests with the construction of the Haseki mosque 
in Istanbul, the first commission of the new Chief 
Architect Sinn [po]. It is in the former “Avret 
Pazarl, now Haseki district, and comprises two 
medreses, a mekteb, a sabil and a hospital (finished 
957/1550) which, as the Haseki Kadınlar Hastanesi, 
is still in use for women. Sinan also built another 
mosque on her behalf at Edime, Simarets near the 
Kaba at Mecca, at Medina and at Edirne, and baths 
in the Aya Sofya and Yehudiler districts of Istanbul. 
Her other charitable works include a caravanserai 
and fountains at Edirne and a richly endowed ‘imaret 
at Jerusalem. 

On the night of 27 Ramadan 947/25 January 154 
a fire swept through the Old Palace (Lutfi, Tewérit 
Istanbul 1341, 384). Khurrem seems to have move: 
at once with her ladies to Topkapi Sarayı, where she 
remained. With a woman lodged for the first time at 
the political centre, there begins at this date the 
Kadinlar salfanati, the rule of women, during which 
the policies of the Ottoman Empire were directed by 
a succession of foreign favourites, until the death of 
Murad IV's mother in 1061/1651. In the Genoese Ar- 
chives there is a description of Khurrem's apartments, 
probably written in 1542 {see Davey, Sulian, 21-3], 
and also in Bassano (loc. cit, 17v. On az Safar 
948/16 June 1541 Khurrem had Mustafa dismissed to 
Amasya and on 3 Sha‘bin 949/12 November 1542 
her own son Mehemmed was appointed sandjak-bey of. 
Şarukhän, the heir-apparont's post (Kanum arma- 
dant, 249). One year later, on 8 Sha*bin 950/6 Novem- 
ber 1543, Mchemmed died in Manisa. Sulayman was 
inconsolable; in a deed of gift to Khurrern made some 
ight years later (Feridūn, Munsha’āi*, i, 608-10), 
with all his other sons still alive, be calls her "the 
mother of my late son Mehemmed”. On x3 Ramadan 
951/28 November 1544 Riistem Pasha [g.0.}, husband 
of Mihr-i Màh since 945/1539, was appointed Grand 
Vizier. He was devoted to the policies of his mother- 
in-law and vife, foremost of which was the destruc- 
tion of Mustafa so that one of Khurrem’s sons might 
succeed. The law decreeing that a Sultan at his acces- 
sion must have all his brothers executed created such 
a desperate struggle for life within the Sultan’s family, 
of which the pathetic aspect is well illustrated by 
Navagero (Albéri, ijr, 77). Their scheming was 
crowned with success ou 27 Shawwa) 960/6 October 























1553, When Sulayman witnessed the execution of his | 





brilliant and popular eldest son in camp at Eregli 
near Konya. To pacify the infuriated ary Rüstem 
Pasha was dismissed at once and Kara Ahmad Pasha 
[gv] appointed Grand Vizier .Djihangir, proceeding 
with his father on the Persian campaign, died of 
pleurisy at Aleppo on 22 Diu ‘FHlididje 960/29 
November 1553. A few weeks later Mustafa's son 
Mehemmed, born at Amasya in 953/1546, was exe- 
cuted at Bursa. His death also is attributed to Khur- 
rem's plots, as is the execution in office of Kara 
Ahmad Pasha on 13 Dhu 'l-Ka'da 962/29 September 
1555 and the immediate reinstatement of Rüstem 
Pasha, He and Khurrem plotted for the succession to 
pass to Bayezid, the youniger but abler of Sulayman’s 
surviving sons, but neither of them lived to see the 
end of the struggle between the two brothers which 
resulted in Bayezid’s execution in Persia at Selim’s 
instigation on 25 Dhu "l-Ka*da 969/23 July 1562. Bar- 
barigo tells us (Alberi, iiij, 148) that in her last years 
Khurrem wonld not allow Sulayman out of her sigh 
both infirm, they spent the winter of 965/1557-8 
Edirne together, and she returned to die in Istanbul 
in April. She is buried in her mausoleum, built by 























Sinan beside Sulayman’s near the Silleymaniyye 
mosque. Due largely to her intrigues Selim, Sulay- 
m4n's least worthy son, remained alone to succeed 
his father. 

A number of Khurrem’s letters exist. Seven letters 
to Sulayman, written between 1526-53, published in 
modern Turkish transcription in Uluçay, Osmanlı 
sultanlarina ask mektuplari, Istanbul 1950, are pre- 
served in the Archives of the Topkapı Sarayı Museum 
as TKS Arşivi nos. E. 5038, 5662, 5859, 5926, 6036, 
6056, 11480. In 1548 and 1549 she and Mihr-i Mah 
wrote to Sigismand Augustus of Poiand; the originals 
are in Warsaw, AGAD, Arch. Kor, Dz. turecki, 
teczka 110, nos. 218, 219, 221, 222: French tr: 
lations by Askenazy, Listy Roxolany, in Kwartalnik 
 Historyceny, x (1896), 113-7. A correspondence with 
Persia ensued over the building of the Sileyminiyye 
mosque, with Khurrem answering Shàh Tahmásp's 
wife's letter of good wishes to her in 962/555 (cei- 
erence to copies in Hammer-Purgstall’s Ms, in GOR, 
ix, 375: items 499, 500) and the Shah's sister's letter 
of congratulations after the completion in 964/1557; 
published in Feridün, Munsha?afs, ii, 63-6. There are 
many deeds of gift made by Sulayman to Khurrem; 
see, for example, Heyd, Ottoman documents, Oxford 
1960, r43, and Kanunt Sultan Silleyman sergisi, 
Istanbul 1958, nos. 71, 9o, x02, 125. Some examples 
of embroidery said to bo Khurzem's work are pre- 
served in the Topkapı Sarayı Museum and the Türk 
Islam Eserleri Müzesi in Istanbul. 

Khurrem’s fame spread through Europe in her 
lifetime, It is unlikely that she ever sat for a por- 
trait, but several portraits of her exist, In Topkapı 
Sarayt there is an oil painting (see cover of Ulugay, 
Ask mekiuplan), made from the engraving in Boi 
sard, Vitae et icones sultancrum, Frankfurt 1396, 
and two other portraits (sec Ulugay, 7, 2o). Sokol- 
nicki, La Sultane Ruthène, in Belleten, xxiii, 1959, 
229-39, lists further portraits in Florence, Venice and 
Vienna, the latter bearing the same inscription as 
Uluçay, 20, and probably identica] to it, There is a 
fine engraving of her by Melchior Lorich in Turckische 
Figuren (sce Rouillard, The Turk, Paris 1938, plate 
25), Khurrem’s story inspired drama and literature 
in Europe in the 16th and x7th centuries, including 
two French plays, La Sultane, Paris 1961, and 
Rozclane, Paris 1643; see Rouillard, The Turk, 421- 
66, and Chew, The Cresænt, New York 1937, 497-503. 
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KHURSABAD, a village situated 36° 40’ N, and 
43° 10° E. in the plain 17 km. to the north-east of 
Mosul, in the mubāfaşa of al-Mawgil. It is the site 
of the ancient Assyrian royal city Dur Shar- 
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rukia, "The Fortress of Sargon”, The earliest excava- 
tions there were undertaken by Paul Emile Botta in 
1843 when he was the French Consul at Mosul, and 
he has been described by Parrot as “the first system- 
atic excavator of a Near Eastern site", He himself 
described his work in a series of letters which he 
wrote after each important find and he carefully 
copied all the inscriptions he discovered, although 
at that time Akkadian was still an undeciphered 
language. Victor Place continued the excavation of 
the site from 1852-5, but then it was abandoned until 
G. Loud worked there on behalf of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago for eight seasons from 1927-35. 
Since then a number of stone reliefs from the palace, 
including two famous colossal bulls, have been re- 
moved to the Iraq National Musuem in Baghdad 
(1938, 1943) and the Directorate-General of Antiqui- 
ties of [raq resumed excavations for a short period in 
1957. 

Sargon II (721-705 B.C.) built the city between 
717 and 707 when he moved the centze of his adminis- 
tration from Kallhu (modern Birs Nimrüd), and the 
city is a model of Assyrian town-planning, It has 
seven fortified gates and the early excavations re- 
vealed the rooms of the palace and the houses of 
the palace officials. There are a number of shrines 
to various ceities (called by Botta the Harem) and 
a ziggurat (which Botta described as an observatory). 
The later American excavation discovered the temple 
of Nabu who, with his consort Tashmetum, was a god 
f vegetation and recently it has been suggested by 
Postgate that the fertility ritual of the sacred mar- 
riage was performed in this building. The entrance 
to the palace was flanked by a pair of massive, win- 
ged, human headed bulls (as in other Assyrian cities) 
and the walls were decorated with detailed reliefs 
of battle scenes and festival processions, A number 
of glazed brick panels have also been recovered from 
the site and chemical analysis of the blue glazes 
derived from copper suggests that lead was being 
used as a flux, a technique that was forgotten but 
later te-developed. 

Cuneiform inscriptions show that the city was 
completed just before Sargon died, It was during his 
eighth military campaign, on which he plundered 
towns and villages in north-western Iran, that he was 
ambushed and killed (70s B.C.) and his corpse was 
Jeft unburied as “food for the birds of prey". The 
priests seem to have interpreted this final humiliation 
as a sign of divine punishment, and hie son Sennache- 
rib abandoned the city and turned his attention to 
the rebuilding of Nineveh, which remained the capi- 
tal of Assyria unti) the empire was overthrown in 
612 B.C. The most important document for historical 
research which has been discovered at the site is a 
list of the names of the kings of Assyria together 
with the length of their reigns as far back as Irishum. 
I (1852-1813). Although there are inconsistencies of 
detail between this list and the King list from Asshur 
[sec ArtOn) in Suppl. and the records of astronomical 
observations, it does provide the basic framework for 
the study of Assyrian history. 








‘The palace is built on a raised platform and plan- | 


ned around an open courtyard which was accessible 
to the public, This gave access to an inner courtyard 
which seems to have been reserved for those in spe- 
cial positions of authority, The throne room was ap- 
proached from the inner courtyard through a triple 
doorway flanked by monumental sculptures, A stair- 
case Jed from the throne room to the private living 
rooms, Because of the absence of any relief carving 
in the throne room it bas been suggested that this 


was originally decorated with mural paintings but no 
‘traces have survived. 

Sargen had the construction of the city described 
in detail on the pavement stones in the palace gates 
with these words: [the king) built the city at the 
foot of Mount Musri above Nineveh and named it Dur 
Sharrukin. He erected palaces of ivory, maple, box- 
‘wood, mulberry, cedar, cypress, juniper, pine and 
terebinth as his royal dwelling place. In front of the 
gates he built a portico, as in a Hittite palace, which 








particularly interesting to note that he received in- 
spiration for at least one architectural detail from his 
‘western expedition. 

When the site was first discovered, Bolta thought 





he had found the much more famous city of 
for he was so astounded by the size and obvious spl 
dour of the ancient city, Layard raised objections 
to this identification because he thought it was too 
far away from the Tigris. Neither of them appeared 
to know the traditional identification in Arabic his- 
torical sources; Yakit describes the village as the 
site of an ancient city called Sar*ün, which probably 
reflects an earlier corruption of Sarghün. 

When excavations began, E. Flandin was sent by 
the French government to copy the sculptures which 
had been found. It was identified with Dur Sharrukia 
after the inscriptions of its founding king had beea 
translated, He had had it built as a strategic defence 
against the troublesome Cimmerian attacks from the 
| north and had cobbled the main exit roads so that 

his troops could be transported efficiently with their 
supplies. The ancient walls surround an area of 320 
hectares with the citadel occupying 20 hectares. 
YakGt mentions that the village of his day (which 
he refers to as Khurustábüd) had good irrigation. 
The modern village supports a small population (the 
average density of the area is 29.5 persons per km.*) 
situated on tbe eastern bank of the river Khawsar at 
| the northern end of the Djabal Mablub, 
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KHURSHID, ispatdadh (9.v.] of the Dabayia 
¢ in Tabaristan. It was long believed that there 
were two Kburshids, because of errors in interpreting 
coin legends; Mordtmann, in SB Bayr. Ah. (2872), 
36, 36, dated three coins of this prince to the years 
70, 60 and 64 of the Tabaristin era, and this led 
people to posit the existence of a Khurshid I who 
reigned 50-60 T. and a Khurshid IT who reigned 88- 
116 T. (idem, in ZDMG, xxxiii, x10, cited by Unvala, 
x5 35, P. 30, $ 11). He was followed by Marquart, 

‘ranSahr, 132, who also read 64 T. on a coin which 
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he attributed to Khurshid 1, who must in his opiniou 
have reigned 60-4 T. Vasmor, in EJ? art. MAZANDARAN 
was the first to perceive this false reading, which he 
explained by the resemblance between shasi = 6o and 
dahsat = 110 in the Pahlavi script. Accordingly, 
Vasmer dated the coins to rro and rr 7, instead 
of 60 and 64 T,, and he therefore denied the existence 
of two Khurshids, especially as the local sources make 
no mention of a Khurshid I. Unvala, p. 7, § 4, P- 8 
$5, p. 30, 811, confirmed Vasmer's conclusions, and 
remarked that the coins of the alleged Khurshid 1 
are absolutely identical with those which Mordtmann 
attributed to Khurshid TL. As for the bronze coin 
dated by Mordtmann (ZDMG, xix, 474, No. 170) to 
the year 7o T. and attributed to Khurshid I, Vasmer 
corrects this false reading to 107 T. (EJ}, foe. cit). 
Unvala (p.9, $16, coin No. 8co in his catalogue) 
confirms Vasmer's dating, and observes that to date 
the coins to 64 and 7o T. and attribute them to 
Khurshid 1 would interrupt in an inexplicable fashion 
the series of coins issued by Farrukhan the Great 
(60-79 T.), One must thus ceesc speaking of two 
 Ehurshids, as does Spuler in EI* art. DASOYA. 

The ispahbadh Khurshid is therefore the Jast 
Dabūyid prince, who reigned in Tabaristn 89-110 T./ 
323-44 A.H.[740-62 A.D. according to his coins, which 
corresponds closely vith the information of local 
chroniclers. In fact, Zahir al-Din, 4o, gives him a 
reign of 33 years, to which should be added 8 years 
of the regency of his paternal uncle Sárüya (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 113). But elsewhere (319), he gives him a 
reign of 51 years, which cannot even be given cre- 
dence as an indication of his age. Al-Tabarl, 
states that Khurshid was still young when 
Dadhburamir died. According to Ibn Isfandiyar, loc. 
citn Dàdhburzmir's brother Sárüya acted as regent 
for 8 years, but his sons wanted to keep the throne in 
their own fine, hence plotted against their cousin 
‘Khurshid, who had reached his majority, The latter 
managed to defeat them and recovered his throne 
(Gbid., 1514). He was a real petty king, with a 
personal guard, an army and representatives in the 
various districts of Tabaristiin (ibid, 114-16). He even 
sent an embassy to the Chinese court of the Tang, 
in ca, 746 (Abel-Rémusat, j, 254, i, 166-49): "In the 
fifth year Tian-pao, the king Hu-lucban sent an em- 
bassy to the Imperial Court and received in exchange 
the title of King of Kuei-Sin" (submission to vassal- 
age). These royal pretensions explain his rebellion 
under the last Umayyad caliph Marwan IT (127-32 
744-50; cf. Baladhuri, 338), but he had to submit to 
Abū Muslim al-Khurdsini in 131/749 (Tabasi, ii, 
2016). After al-Mangür's execution of Abü Muslim in 
137/755, Sunbigdh revolted and entrusted to Khur- 
ahid part of the treasures of Abd Muslim (Tabari, iii, 
86, 119; Nigra al-Mulk, tr. Schefer, 267-8, tr. Darke, 
214). After his defeat, Sunbàdh sought refuge in 
Tabaristān, but Khurshid had him killed by his 
cousin, in order to get his hands on the rest of Aba 
Muslim’s treasures (Ibn Isfandiyar, 117-18). The 
caliph al-Mansiir bad to send his son al-Mahdi to 
Rayy to recover Abi Muslim's property (Ibn al- 
Ahir, v, 369; Ibn al-Fakih, 312, 314). Khurshid re- 
fused to send his son as a hostage, but had to pay a 
heavier tribute, at the level paid to the Sasanids (Itn. 
Isfandiyar, 118). 

‘This submission did not last long, since he took 
advantage of the rebellion of ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabmán, governor of Khurasán, to cut off tribute 
in 141/758 (Ibn al-Fakib, 309-r0; Bal‘ami, iv, 380). 
This time, the caliph decided to finish once and for 
all with his vassal's insubordination and to annex 











his principality. His army invaded Tabaristàn and 
they made contact with cach other without fighting, 
forcing Khurshid to take to the mountains, where he 
shut himself up in the fortress of al-Tak (Ibn al- 
Fakih, 310). A long siege followed, but the place was 
finally captured in 142/759-60. Khurshid managed 
to flee for refuge in Daylam (Ibn al-Athir, v, 387; 
Ibn Isfandiyár, r21), but his family fell into the 
hands of the Muslims and were sent to the ‘Abbasid 
court (Balidhurl, 339; Tabarf, ili, 136-7, 139-49). 
There is great confusion over the names of these 
captive princesses, and certain chroniclers identify 
them with the daughters of the masmughan of Dun- 
büwand and not with Khurghid's family (Vasmer, 
9r, 100-1). However, various of this prince's daugh- 
ters became concubines of al-Mansür, his brother al- 
*Abbis, and al-Mahdl, who had a son of al-Bakh- 
tariyya (or al-Bubturiyya, according to Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma'Grif, 195) called al-Mansür. It was al-Mansür b. 
al-Mahdt who refused the caliphate, as offered to 
him by the people of Baghdad in 201/817, after the 
choice of the ‘Alid AIL al-Ridà as al-Ma'mün's heir- 
presumptive. He merely agreed to become governor 
of "Irák for a-Ma'mün (Tabari, iii, 100r, 1005-6). 
Another of. KhursbId's daughters, usually named as 
Shakla, also became the concubine of al-MahdI (Ta- 
bari, ili, 4o; Ibn al-Fakib, 314). She gave him a son, 
Torühim b, al-Mahdi (4.0, sc. the anti-caliph of 201-4/ 
817-19, who accepted his acclamation by the Baghdad 
populace after his half-brother al-Mansfir's refusal. 
‘All this shows that one cannot set up against each 
other, in a simplistic fashion, the son of the “Persian 
concubine" (al-Ma'mün) and the son of the “Arab 
princess” (al-Amin), since fhe “Irakis did not hesitate 
in 201/817 to set up the son of a Persian concubine 
(al-Mansiir and then Ibrahim) against the son of an- 
other Persian coucubine (al-Ma?mün), who was morc- 
over the very nephew of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl. 
Khurshid gathered an army in Daylam and Gllàn 
and in 143/760 tried to regain his principality (Tabari, 
iii, 141-2), but meeting no success, killed himself the 
following year (Bal*amt, iv, 381; Ibn al-Fakth, 314). 
His son, who was on an embassy to China, learnt of 
the annexation of Tabaristán, as recorded iu the 
Chinese annals: “He was honoured by the title of 
supernumerary officer-general, and awarded a purple 
cloak and a golden fish, Whilst he was staying in the 
capital, the black-robed Arabs conquered his lands” 
(Abel-Rémusat, i, 254). The other local dynasties of 
Tabaristan (the Bawandids [g.v.] of Mount Sharwin, 
the Kariaids (¢.v.] of Mount Karin and the Zarmih- 
rids of Miyandurdd) were kept as tributaries under 
the oversight of ‘Abbasid governors resident at Amul. 
These last continued to mint coins with Khurghid's 
name till r14 T. (he having killed himself in 110 T.), 
which has led many historians to think that Khurshid 
reigned till 115 T. The first extant coin minted in the 
name of an ‘Abbasid governor is that of Rawb b. 
Hatim in 147/764 (cited by H. Gaube, Arabosasani- 
dische Numismatik, Brunswick 1973, 124; it will be 
published shortly by R. Curiel, of the Cabinet des 
Médailles of the Bibl. Nat. in Paris). 
Bibliography: In addition tothe Arabic chron- 
iclers (Baladhurl, Fuhih aLbuldin; Yon al-Athir; 
Ibn al-Fakth; Ibn Kutayba; Jabarl, etc.) and the 
Persian ones (BalSani; Ibu Isfandiyar, An abri 
translation of the History of Tabaristán, by E. G. 
Browne, Leiden zgos; Nig&m al-mulk, Siydsat- 
nama, ed. and Fr. tr, Ch. Schefer ed. and Eng. tz. 
H, Darke; Zahir al-Din, T@rikh-i Tabaristas 
ed. B. Dorn, St. Petersburg 1850), the following 
should be consulted: J. Marquart, Érándahr . 
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Mordtmann, Erklärung usw. Zweiter Nachirag. 
Ispahbeden-Münzen, in ZDMG, xix (1865), 485-07; 
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sün..., Paris 1938; R. Vasmer, Die Eroberung 
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al-Mansur, in Islamica, iii (1927), 86-150; J. Wal- 
ker, A catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian coins in the 
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AL-EHURTOM (Kuartum, KiARTOUM), a city 

at the confluence of the Blue and White 

Niles, now the capital of the Democratic Republic 

of the Sudan, The name is said to be derived from. 

the resemblance of the site to an elephant's trunk. 

At the time of tbe Turco-Egyptian invasion (1821), 

Khartum was a small village, the residence of a holy 

man. It was chosen as the military and administra- 

tive headquarters of the conquered territories by the 
governor, ‘Uthnan Bey Djarkas, in 1824. With the 
extension of Turco-Egyptian rule, the pacification 
of the Sudan, and the opening-up of the Equatorial 
Nile and Babr al-Ghazal {¢..], Khartum developed 
into a flourishing town with a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, which included European traders, consular offi- 
cials and Catholic missionaries. After the outbreak 
of the Mahdist revolt, the defence of Khartum was 
assumed by the governor-general, C. G. Gordon 

Pasha (General Gordon), a British subject in the 

Khedivial service. The town, which had been under 

close slege from October 1884, fell to the Mahd! on 

26 January 1885, Gordon being among the slain. 

During the Mabdist period, the capital was trans- 

ferred to Omdurman (Umm Durmin), on the left 

bank of the Nile below the confluence, and Khartum 
was abandoned, apart from the dockyard (al-tarsana), 
where the steamers of the Mahdist state were main- 
tained, and the gardens, which became a source of 
revenue. After the defeat of the Khalifa «Abd Alla 

b. Mubammad (¢.v.] at Karari in September 1898 by 

Anglo-Egyptian forces, the restoration of Khartum 

was begun by Kitchener, the serdár and governor- 

general. Although again the administrative centre 
and the principal place of residence for Europeans, 

Khartum did not equal Omdurman in extent or popu- 

lation during the Condominium (1899-1955). Together 

with Omdurman and Khartum North it forms a 

conurbation known as “‘the Three Towns" (al-Mudun. 

al-Thaláth).. 

Bibliography: K. M, Barbour, The republic 
of the Sudan, London 1961; Richard Hill, Egypt 
in the Sudan, 1820-1881, London 1959; P. M. Holt, 
The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 1881-1891", Oxford 
1970. (P. M. Hout) 
KHORYAN-MORYAN, a group of islands in 

the bay of the same name on the south coast of 

Arabia, lying along latitude 17'30^N between 

longitudes 55° 30’ and 56° 30’ E. The islands, princi- 

pally of granite and limestone formation, are the 
peaks of a submarine ridge. From west to east they 
are Hasikiyya, Sawd3, Hallaniyya, Karzawt and 

Djubayle. Hallaniyya is both the largest (about 8 

miles long and 23 in circumference) and the only 

inhabited island of the group. At its centre it rises 

















to a peak some 1,500 feet above sea-level. Its vegeta- 
tion is scanty: only a few marine shrubs, some scat- 
tered tamarisks and occasional mimosas relieve the 
monotony of the landscape. The water is brackish, 
the best being obtaiaed from a couple of wells sunk 
by a RAF survey party ín 1963. Sawda, the second 
largest island (3 miles long), is equally barren, though 
it was once inhabited. So also, apparently, was Dju- 
bayla, to judge from a few tombs on the island. 
Djubayla and Hasikiyya, the westernmost island, 
lying only 2o miles from the mainland, are the haunts 
of thousands of seabirds, including pelicans and 
goosanders. 

The Khüryan-Maryán Islands were early identified 
with the so-called seven successive islands of Zeno- 
bios, and as such they marked the frontier between. 
the kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom of 
Hadramawt. Trom this it would appear that the 
Parthian frontier should be located in the innermost 
comer of KhOryan-Maryan Bay. Over the centuries 
the inhospitality of tbe islands has forced their in- 
habitants to seek their livelihood from the sea. In the 
6th/reth century, al-Idrisi [q.5.] records that the 
islanders, who were then politically under al-Shibr, 
were very poor in winter and only managed to make 
a moderate living in the sailing season, They used 
to sail to «Umaa, Aden and the Yemen. Their main 
source of revenue was tortoise shell, which they 
traded to the Yemenls, and occasionally very beau- 
tiful amber, for which they sometimes got very high 
prices. Al-Idrīst calls the bay containing the islands 
Djawn al-Hashish (Bay of Herbs). The Khüryàn- 
Maryan Islands in their turn were frequented by 
Arabs from Shibr and Mukalla in the Hadramawt 
(q.v. in Suppl), and from Hudayda in the Yemen, to 
dig guano from Hasiklyya and Diubayle Isiands, 
where the seabirds down the centuries had left rich 
deposits. The guano was used as agricultural fertiliser, 
especially in the cultivation of tobacco. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans in mod- 
ern times to record the existence of the Khüryàn- 
Moryan Islands. Affonso d'Albuquerque discovered. 
them in 1503, and they appear thereafter in Portu- 
guese sources as the Cucia-Muria Islands, with Hasi- 
kiyya as Asquié, Sawdi as Sodié and Karzawt as Ro- 
dondo, Kawäsim [gv] from Ra's al-Kbayma des- 
cended upon the islands ín 18:8, possibly with the 
intention of using them as a base for attacks upon 
shipping. The local inhabitants were driven or carried 
off and the islands remained unpopulated for several 
years afterwards. Sometime before or, more probably, 
after this incursion (the sources are unclear) the is- 
lands came into the possession of a sub-section of 
the Mabra tribe, the Ibn Khalfin, residing in the 

icinity of Mirbat on tbe coast of Dhufár (Zufár [q.v.]). 
It is from this clan that the islands have derived 
the name by which they are known to the Arabs of 
southern Arabia—Djaza%ir bin Khalfin. By the 
middie of the r3th/19th century—and possibly a dec- 
ade or so earlier—the islands had become a depen- 
dency of the sultanate of Maskat. French planters 
from Réunion Islands occasionally resorted to the 
islands to load guano for use as fertiliser, and it was 
the existence of these valuable deposits that led the 
British government in 1854 to ask the Sultan of 
Maskat, Sayyid Sa%d b. Sultan, to cede the islands 
to Great Britain. The deed of cession was signed on 
14 July 1854 and the guano deposits were worked 
trom 1857 to 1859. A cable station was set up on 
Hallaniyya Island in r861, only to be abandoned a 
year later wher the Red Sea-Karachl cable proved 
unworkable. 
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From 1854 onvasds, the Kbüryan-Müryán lslauds 
were formally designated a dependency of the British 
colony of Aden, although administrative control over 
them was vested in the British political resident in 
since it was more practicable for 
ical agent at Maskat to visit them 
than it was for the political resident (later governor) 
at Aden. When British rule over Aden ceased on 30 
November 1967, the islands were handed back to the 
Sultan of Maskal, despite the protests of the Aden 
successor government, the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen, that it was entitled to succeed to sovereignty 
over all the dependencies of the former colony. Since 
that time the islands have been administered as part 
of the wildya of Dhuffr of the sultanate of *Unin. 
Hallaniyya Istand is still populated, the number of 
inhabitants having remained fairly constant over the 














Past century—36 in 1883, 50 in 1936, 70 in 1947 and į 


53 in 1976. They still derive their living from the sea, 
and especially from the great shoals of sardines which 
appear off the islands in Inte October each year, at 
the end of the south-west monsoon. Of late, food- 
stuffs and medical treatment provided by the “Uniant 
authorities in Salala have gone some way to alleviate 
the rigours of the islanders’ existence. 

Bibliography: al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-muskiak, tr. 
Jaubert, i, 54; Historia do descobrimento e 
tonguista da India pelos Portugueses, pot Fernio 
Lopes de Castanheda I, Coimbra 1554, ch. 54; 
Historia Oriental de las pereginaciones de Fernan 
Mendez Pinro Portugues, traduzido de Portugues 
en Castellano por Francisco de Herrera, Madrid 
1620, ch. 3; Decada primeira da Asia de João de 
Barres, Lisbon 1628, livro vii., ch. 4, fol. 134, livro 
ix, chap. r, fol. 172; Decada sexta da Asia, por 
Diego do Conto, livro x., ch. 18, ibid., Decada 
septima, livro i., ch. 5; P. Manoel d'Almeyda, His- 
loría general de Ethiopia a alia, por P. Balthasar 
Tellez, Coimbra 1660, libr. li, ch. 2, iv., ch. 24; 
L'A mbassade de Dom Garcias de Sitea Figueroa on 
Perse, Pacis 1667, 5, 498; C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde 
von. Asien, Berlin 1846, viii, 306, 336-45, 057; A. 
Sprenger, Dic Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, in 
Abhandl, d. Deutsch. Morgent, Geselisch., iiìf3, Leip- 
zig 1864, 145; idem, Die alte Geographie Arabicus, 
Berne 1875, 98-9; E. Glaser, Shisae der Geschichic 
und Geographic Arabiens, Beclin 1890, ii, 186-7; 
L. F. Magistris, Le Isole Curidn-Muridn, in La 
Comunicazioni di un Collega, Rome, iii (1896), 44- 
F., Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um Arabien, in Hambur- 
gische Forschungen, Brunswick 1916, i, 149; S. B. 
Miles, The countries and tribes of the Persian Gulf, 
London 1919, ii, 495-7; A. Grohmann, Sildarabi 
als Wirtschaftsgebiet, i, Osten und Orient, l4, Vienna. 
1922, 189; F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie 
und Geschichte des alten Orients, Munich 1925, 722- 
3; R. Coupland, East Africa and ils invaders, Ox- 
ford 1938, 524-45; R. Hay, The Kuria Muria Ts- 
lands, in Geographical Journal, cix (1947), 279-81. 

(A. Gromnaxs-[]. B. Kerky)) 

KHUSDAR [see xaLAT] 

AV-KHUSHANI, As0 ‘Asp Arriu Muyausan 
n. at-Hårgu, MAāliki fakih and biographer, 
originally irom Khushan near Ķayrawān. Afterstudy- 
ing figh at the latter place and at Tunis, he left his 
homeland ca. 324/923, passing through Ceuta, where 
he was held back some time by teaching (he is said 
also to have corrected the orientation of the mosque 
there), and travelling to Spain, He resided in the 
Marches, and completed his legal training, especially 
from Kasim b. Asbagh {q.v.], and ended up by en- 
joying the favour of the heir Lo Ihe throne, prince 


























ab-Hakaun, who procured for him the job of bagi of 
inheritances (maérith) at Pechina, then that of the 
shir of Cordoba and after that, summoned him to 
his own side. He was something of a poet (though 
accused of committing faults here), and was con- 
sidered to have a certain manual dexterity and to 
practise alchemy; he seems also to have acquired 
some medical expertise which allowed him, after his 
disgrace following al-Hakam’s death in 366/976, to 
live by making up electuaries (adhdn). He is said to 
have died in 371/981, but this date is not accepted. 
by all his biographers, who however knew very little 
information about the last years of his life. 

Al- Khushaul is credited with a hundred or so works 
and treatises composed at al-Hakam's behest, who 
was, as is well-known, a great lover of books. Amongst 
the titles cited here figure al-Ittifáb wa "I-kktildf ff 
madhhad Mélik, al-Tahdsur wa "I-mugh@lat, al-Futya, 
al-Taif, al-Mawlid wa 'lwafat, al-Nasab and al- 
Iktibds, which do not seem to have survived. His 
fame, however, rests on his biographical works. As 
well asa Ta?’rikh ‘Ulama? al-Andalus anda K .Fubahá? 
al-Malikiyya, which are no longer extant, al-Khu- 
shani left two collections of especial interest. The 
first one which one thinks of is his T. Kugat al- 
Andalus, eð. and tr. into Spanish by Ribera, Madrid 
19r. Basing himself on written sources, archives 
and oral traditions, the author traces the biographies. 
of the &adis of al-Andalus from the conquest till 357/ 
968, in a lively and instructive manner; and if he 
lacks a critical spirit in relaying, for instance, the 
fictitious story of the first three judges in Cordoba, 
he nevertheless does not omit items of information 
which are sometimes unfavourable to the Umayyads. 

‘The second work which has been preserved, the 
Tabahát *ulamá? Ifrikiya, has been published by M. 
Ben Choneb in his Classes des savanis de l'Ifrigiya, 
Algiers 1915-20, as a continuation of the Tabakat of 
Abu "L*Arab {g.v.). These Tabakli, which the Mddr 
*Iyád [g.v.] utilises freely in his Maddrik under the 
title of Tarikh ai-Lrkbzyyim, calling the author in 
familiar fashion Ibn Harith, contain biographies of 
scholars who did not belong to the Maliki school, and 
most remarkably, of converts to Shi‘ism established 
in Ifstkiya by the Fatimids. It is the opinion of R. 
Brunschvig (Um aspect de la littérature historico- 
zéopraphique de l'Islam, in Mélanges Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Caito 1935-45, 150-1) that this exile, 
unable to come to terms with the doctrine imposed 
upon his native land, may have written this work 
at the demand of al-Hakam, who was eager to know 
about the situation there; in this respect, the Tabahát 
are interesting for the information which they give 
on the Fatimids, but the author, far from being im- 
partial, paints a gloomy picture of the ‘ulamd? who 
remained behind in Ifrtkiya and were compelled, ac- 
cording to his view, to rally to the new masters, either 
out of financial cupidity or from fear of persecution. 
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KHUSHHAL KHAN KHATAK, Pashtun poet 
and a warrior chieftain (1022-1100/1613-89), Khush- 
bal Khan is recognised as the national poet of the 
Paghtüns. 











Khan and grandson of 
Yabya Khin who, in turn, was the son of Malik 
AkGray, leader of a clan of the Khatak [g.v.], the boy 
Khushbal accompanied his father in tribal wars, After 
his father's death in a tribal battle, Khushhal suc- 
ceeded him as khán or chieftain, and was recognized 
as such by Shah Djaban, the Mughal Emperor, 
Khushbal served Shàh-Diabán in his army's cam- 
paigns in Balkh and Badakhshan in 2055/1645, but 
later, in the time of the Emperor Aurangzib, the 
governor of Kabul aligned himself, along with some 
of Khushbal’s uncles and cousins, against Khushbal, 
Tn 1074/1664, Khushhal, then 5r years old, was sum- 
moned by the governor to Peshawar, where he was 
arrested and dispatched in chains to a fortress in 
Diaypür. He was released two years later, but was 
not allowed to return home until 080/1669. For the 
Test of his life, his sympathies rested with the rebel 
Paghtün tribes. In his poems he preached unity of 
the Afghan tribes to resist Mughal domination. 
Khushbal greatly admired the Afridi chieftain Darya 
‘Khan, who defeated the Mughal army at Landi Kótal 
in the Khyber Pass [sce kuavsar Pass] in 1083/1672, 
while leading a confederation of Aftidi and Muhmand 
tribesmen. Accompanied by one of his loyal sons, 
‘abd al-Kadir Khatak, Khushhal fought and ¢~ 
feated the Bangash tribe, which supported Mursal 
rule, He also had to fight his third son, Bahram, 
whom the Mughals sponsored in attempts to replace 
Khushbat as chieftain. In 1085/1674, he voluntarily 
relinquished his chieftainship to his eldest son, Ashraf, 
also a poet who was later (1044/1683) jailed by the 
Mughals. Khushhal declared himself a rebel and spent. 
Test of his life with Afridi friends in the inaccessible 
eyries of Tirah, a zone “never effectively occupied 
by any government in all history”. He travelled from 
tribal area to tribal arca, seeking assistance and re- 
fuge. He was relontlesely pursued by his treacherous 
son, Babrim, but evaded capture and died in the 
Afridi country in rrooj1689. The armed resistance 
which he encouraged by his pen and emphasised by 
dis sword is "to be counted among the causes that 
brought about the dramatic collapse of the Mogul 
Empire in India" (Sir Olaf Caroe). 

2. Literary Works, Khushbil, a prolific poet, 
constantly chanted his love of beauty, honour, and 
justice. As part of his opposition to Aurangzib and 
his forces, Khushhal preached union of all Afghan 
tribes and encouraged revolt against Mughal rule: 


"My sword T gird upon my thigh 
To guard Afghán honour and fame: 

Its champion in this age am 1, 

The Khatak Kon, Khugbhál my name", 


‘Khushbal also celebrates his successes and laments 
his subsequent misfortunes. He chastises those Pash- 
tans who accept gold rather than give battle to the 
‘Mughals. 

‘As well as poetry, he wrote manuals on falconry, 
folk medicine, a dialogue between the pen and the 
sword, an account of his imprisonment and exile, 
‘and a geography of Swat. “His lyrics and epics, alike 
present his religious devotion, occasionally in mystic 
terms, his patriotic feelings, his moral code, his many 
loves in object or joyful mood, and many other sub- 
jects” (D. N. MacKenzie). Khushbal rightly claims 
to be the originator of Pashté poetic form and metre, 
butit must be remembered that he had a predecessor, 
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Mirzi Ansári Both these early Pashto posts used 
the Dati or Persian poetic mould, but instead of 
strictly applying the classical rules of prosody to 
Pashtd, they adopted the metres of popular Pasht5 
songs to verse forms known in Persian. “This metre 
is syllabic in nature, but the pattern is made by the 
Stress usually recurring on every fourth syllable" 
(Mac Kenzis]. 

Khushbal further loft many ghavals in Persian 
under the pen-name of Rühl, and a Persian asida 
or ode on the futility of this world in same metre 
as the Bahr alabrār of Amīr-Khusraw Dihlawl; this 
Persian poetry is amongst the best of that written 
in the so-called Sabk-i Hind or “Indian style. 
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(RAVAN FARHADI) 
KHUSHKADAM, aL-Mazix AL-ZAunix AnO Sai 
Savr AL-DIN at-Nasixl Ai-Mi?AYvApI, Mamluk 
sultan of the Burdils (regn. 19 Ramadán 865-10 
RabI* 1 872/22 June 1461 - 9 October 1467). By origin. 
a Rm (ie, perhaps a Greek, but the term had a 
wide range of meanings), he was born ca. 815/423. 
Brought as a boy to Egypt by the slave-merchant 
‘Khadija Nasir al-Din, he was purchased by the sultan 
al-Mu'ayyad Sbaykh, whence his two nisbas. He rose. 
Through the grades of promotion of the Royal Mam- 
lüks as Mássahi, süki and amir, finally succeeding al- 
Mu'ayyad Abmad b. Inl as aidbak al-‘asdhir in 
Egypt when the latter became sultan in Djumáda [ 
Bós/Feb. 1461. The atübakiyya was at this time the 
highest in rank of the great offices of state, but had 
no specific functions; its holder was also styled amir 
kabir, ie. the senior amir. The reign of al-Mwayyad 
Ahmad was soon disturbed by the intrigues of Djanim 
al-Ashrafi, the governor of Damascus, who sought to 
usurp the sultanate with the support of his Adughdd- 
shiyya, the Ashrafiyya, Le. the Mamlük household 
of al-Ashraf Barsbäy [q.v.). The Ashrafiyya were at 
first opposed by their rivals, the Zahiriyya, ie. the 
household of al-Zahir Cakmak [g.v.], whose chief 
Diinibak al-Zahir (formerly governor of Djudda) 
skilfully won the agreement of the two factions to the 
deposition of al‘Mu’ayyad Abmad and the instal 
tion of Khushkadarn as a compromise candidate until 
the arrival of Djanim from Syria. Since Khushkadam 
was not of “the Nation” (al-djins, ie. not a Circas- 
sian), it would be easy to depose him at will. Thus 
 Diinibak alleged, but he rightly calculated that once 
‘Khushkadam was recognised as sultan, he would be 
difficult to oust. He was accordingly proclaimed, and 
his supporters captured the Citadel of Cairo with little 
resistance, al-Muayyad Abmad being arrested and 
sent to imprisonment iii Alexand 
‘The new sultan was thus faced at the outset with 
both an over-mighty kingmaker and a powerful rival. 
‘Djanibak, who was appointed dawéddr habir (a great 
office of state of growing importance in the Jater 
Cireassian period), was at first the effective ruler 
(mudabbir al-mamlaka). When Djänim al-Ashrafi ad- 
vanced to Khankah Siryakas, north of Cairo, Djäni- 
bak succeeded in obtaining an oath of loyalty to the 
new sultan from him, and Djanim returned, loaded 
with gifts, to Damascus (Shawwal 865/July 461). 
Some months later, Djanim was removed from office, 
and fled to Uzun Hasan of the Ak Koyuntu [¢.0.] in 
Safar 866/Nov. 1461. With a force of Mamlüks and 
Ak Koyunlu Turcomans, he subsequently crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced to Tall Dáshir (Shawwil 
866/July 1462), but the invasion came to nothing, and 
in the following winter he was killed in Edessa. The 
sultan was now strong enough to procure the murder. 
of Djanibak (Dhu 'I-Hidjdia 867/August r463); an 
event which was followed by the arrest of leading 
members of the Zihiriyya faction. Khushkadam's 
coup against the Zihiriyya was, however, abruptly 
halted, probably because of a conspiracy against him 
jn his own. Mali household. A reconciliation was 
effected through Kayitbay al-Zahirl (the future sul- 
tan), and the offices and ikfI's of the Zahiciyya were 
restored. 
‘There were no major foreign developments during 
the reign, Suzerainty was maintained over King 
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James of Cyprus (who had been installed with the 
help of a Mamlük contingent sent by al-Ashraf Inā! 
[9.5 in 864/1460), although in a clash between the 
king and the sultan's resident in Cyprus, the latter 
was killed, and Famagusta, which he had held, passed 
into the king's possession (868/1464). Another vassal- 
state, the march-principality of Elbistan [g.v] under 
the Turcoman dynasty of Dulghädir (Dhu 'I-Kadr 
[9.7.]), was disturbed by a succession-stcuggle follow- 
ing the murder of its ruler, Malik Arslàn, in 870/1465. 
‘Two pretenders, Shah-Budak and Rustum, succes- 
sively backed by Khushkadam, failed to hold their 
position against a third Dulghddicid, Sháh-Suwár, 
who had Ottoman support and at the end of the 
sultan’s reign was threatening northern Syria, Khush- 
kadam sent orders to the governors of Tripoli and 
Hamáh to assist Aleppo, and made provisional ar- 
rangements for an expeditionary force from Egypt 
(Muharram 872/August 1467). There are some indica- 
tions of a resurgence of Arab tribal power during the 
reign. Five expeditions were launched between 866/ 
1462 and 869/1465 against the Labid tribe of al 
Bubayra; while a few months before the sultan's 
death, he sent a punitive force against Shaykh Muba- 
rak of Bana *Ukba, who had plundered the provisions 
for the pilgrims in the vicinity of Ayla. One of his last 
acts was to approve an expedition to Upper Egypt, 
where the kagif had been defeated in a fight with 
Yünus b. *Urnar, the chief of the powerful tribe of 
Hawwara [p]. The sultan died a few days later. 
Shortly before his death, an assembly of magnates 
had elected the aiabak Yalbay al Inall al Mu’ayyadt 
to succeed him. 

Bibliography: Contemporary memoirs of the 
reign are given by (1) Ibn Taghribirdi in al-Nudjüm. 
al-tühira, Cairo edn., xvi, 253-355; California edn. 
by W. Popper, vii, 685-821; tr. W. Popper, History 
of Egypt 1382-1469 A.D., vii, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1960, 32-123; also W. Popper (ed.], Er- 
tracts from ... Ibh Taghri Bisdf's ... Havidith 
al-duhûr, iii, Berkeley 1932, 398-602; (2) Ibn Tyas, 
 Badi?^i* al-zuhür, ii, ed. Mohamed Mostafa, Wies- 
baden, 1972, 378-458. (P. M. Hors) 
KHUSRAW (see AxOgsiRwAM, AMER kHUSRAW, 

KHOSREW, KISRA, PARWIZ]. 

KHUSRAW FIROZ, name of the last Büyid 
ruler, better known by his lakab of al-Malik al- 
Rahim, He succeeded his father Abü Kalidjár in ‘Irik 
in 440/1048. Most of his reign was spent in disputing 
with his brother Fulidh Satin the possession of 
Fars and Khfizistin and in trying to maintain disci- 
pline amongst the Turkish troops of his general al- 
Basiciri (g.v,]. There is no discernible doctrinal reason 
for his adoption, in defiance cf the caliph, of an 
epithet reserved for God. In any case, the enfeeble- 
ment of the Bayid dynasty allowed the caliph in 
question, al-K?im, to recover a certain amount of 
political authority, seen in the appointment ouce 
more of a vizier to the caliph, Ibn al-Muslima [q4]. 
A group within the caliphate, in which Ibn al-Muslima 
was a driving force, hoped to throw off the Büyid 
tutelage as the Sunni sultan, the Saldjü Toghril Beg 
approached, at the invitation also of Fuladh Satan, 
In. 448/1055 Toghril entered Baghdad, after having 
promised to respect al-Malik al-Rabim's position as 
his vassal, but a rebellion gave him a pretext to 
arrest the Büyid ruler, and the latter died two years 
later in prison at Rayy. 

Bibliography: See the main histories of the 
period, and especially Ibn al-Diawz!’s Muntasam, 
Ibn al-Athir's Kdmi! and Sibt b. al-Djawz!'s Mir’at; 
H. Bowen, The last Buwayhids, in JRAS (1928); 
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and in general, the bibliography to Buwavutos, 

to which should be added, H. Busse, Chalif und 

Grossköniz, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), Beirut- 

Wiesbaden 1969. (Ct. Cane) 

KHUSRAW MALIK [see ciazwawins). 

EHUSRAW PASHA [see KHosREW Pasi]. 

KHUSRAW SHAH [see Guazwawips), 

KHUSRAW SULTAN, eldest son of the 
Mughal emperor Djahangtr [¢.r.] by the daughter 
of Radja Bhagwan Dis, was born at Lahore in 995/ 
1$87. He was a favourite with his grandfather, Akbar, 
who perhaps wanted to make him his successor. He 
rebelled against his father in the first year of the 
datter's reign (sc. in 1015/1696), was deícated and 
imprisoned. He made a second conspiracy in Afgháni- 
stin, and this having been detected, he was, with one 
interval, kept in confinement for the rest of his life. 
He died at Asirgafh near Burhánpür in tbe Deccan 
in 1031/1622, in suspicious circumstances, and was in 
all probability murdered by Shah Diahan. His sister 
had his body buried in the Khusraw Bagh at Allaha- 
bad. His two sons, Dawar Bakhsh, otherwise Butaki, 
and Garshisp, were put to death at Shah Diahan’s 
accession. 

Bibliography: The principal source is the 
Tasuk-i Djahángiri; see also the bibliography to 
BJAMANCIR. (H. BevrniDcE) 
KHUSCF [see xusos]. 

KHUTBA (4), sermon, address by the hajib 
[gv]. The khujba has a fixed place in Islamic ritual, 
Vi. in the Friday-service, in the celebration of the 
two festivals, in services held at particular occasions 
such as an eclipse or excessive drought. On the 
Triday it precedes the sait, in all the other services 
the jalàt comes first. A short description of the rules 
for the khujba according to al-Shtrazl (Tanbih, ed. 
Juynboll, 40), one of the early Shafi doctors [g.0.), 
may be given here, 

(a) One of the conditions for the validity of the 
Friday service is that it must be preceded by two 
sermons. The conditions for the validity of these ser- 
mons are the following: the khajíh must be in a state 
of ritual purity; his dress must be in accord with the 
prescriptions; he must pronounce the two Bkujbas 
standing and sit down between them; the number of 
auditors required for a valid djum‘a must be present 
[see saxa]. 

Regarding the sermon itself, there are obligatory: 
the kamdala, the salái on the Prophet, admonitions 
to piety in both Rujbas, prayer (du‘#) on behalf of 
the faithful, and recitation of a part of the Kur?n in 
the first bufba or, according to some doctors, in both. 
It is commendable (sunna) for the kkafib to be on a 
pulpit or an elevated place; to salute the audience 
when directing himself towards them; to sit down 
till the adhán is pronounced by the mw'adhdhin; to 
Jean on a bow, a sword or a staff; to direct himself. 
straightway to his audience; to pray (dud?) on behalt 
of the Muslims; and to make his kku(ba short. 

(b.) Regarding the kiu/bas on the days of festi- 
val the same author says (42) that they are like 
those of the Friday-service, except in the following 
points: the &kafib must open the first with nine fah- 
dirs, the second with seven, On the ‘id he must in- 
struct his audience in the rules for the sahdt al-fitr, 
‘on the ‘id ai-adhd in the rules for the sacrifice of this 
day. It is allowable for him to pronounce the sermon 
sitting. 

Regarding the Rhujbas of the service during an 
eclipse, al-Shirdzt (43) remarks that the preacher 
must admonish his audience to be afraid, and in the 
service in times of drought he must ask Allah's par- 











don, in the opening of the first A4ufba nine times, 
in the second seven times; further, he must repeat 
several times the sald? on Muhammad as well as 
istigh far, recite verse o 0f Süra LXVI, elevate his 
hands and say Muhammad's du? (which is communi- 
cated by al-Shirzi in full). Further, he must turn 
towards the Mibia [p.v] in the middle of the second 
Whujba and change his shirt, putting the right side 
to the left, the left to the right, the upper part be- 
neath and keep it on till he puts off all his other 
garments. 

These prescriptions give rise to the following re- 
marks. C. H. Becker was the first to point to the 
relation between the Islamic pulpit and the judge's 
seat in carly Arabia, This explains why the A&Aafib 
must sit down between the two Ahufbas; it explains 
why he must lean on a stafi, sword or bow; for these 
were the attributes of the old Arabian judge. It is 
not easy to see why the khu/bs precedes the services 
on Friday, whereas on the days of festival and the 
other special occasions saldt comes first. Hadith tells 
us that Marwan b. al-Hakam was the first to change 
this order by pronouncing the Ahufta before the per- 
formance of the saidt on the days of festival (e.g. 
al-Bukhiri, ‘Idayn, bab 6 and especially the pathetic 
picture in Muslim, ‘Idaym, trad. 9). 

It is also said that Marwan was the first to hold 
the Rhufba on these days on a pulpit, the old custom. 
being a service without minbar or adhin, According 
to other authorities (cf. Muslim, Fmdn, tr. 78, 79, 
and al-Nawaw1's commentary) the Mrufba before the 
salat was an institution going back to ‘Uthmin or 
even to “Umar. The common opinion of traditionists 
is, however, that it was an innovation due to the 
general tendency of the Umayyads to favour their 
own dynastic interests rather than those of religion. 
If this opinion should be right, the innovation as well 
as the holding of the Aiw/ba in a sitting attitude may 
be looked upon as an endeavour to go back to the 
pre-Islamic judicial rites concerning minbar and 
Rhuiba. 

Regarding the prayer on behalf ot the faithful 
(duS@ Hi "l-mw?minin) it must be observed that in 
this prayer before the Friday-sald! it has become 
customary to mention the ruling sovereign. The his- 
tory of Islam is full of examples of the importance 
which was attached to this custom, especially in 
times of political troubles, the name mentioned in 
this du'? betrayiog the imán's political opinion or 
position, Though it is not prescribed by law to men- 
tion the ruler’s name, the suppression of the name 
at this occasion exposed the Ahajib to suspicion, In 
countries where Muslims lived under non-Muslim 
rule, even a prayer for the worldly prosperity of the 
ruler could expose the khafib to suspicion on the 
part of his fellow-Muslims (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Islam und Phonograph, 134. = Verspr. Geschr., ii, 
430f.; idem, Mr. L. W. C. van den Berg's beoefening 
van het Mohammedaansche recht, in Ind. Gids, vift, 
Sog f. = Verspr. Gesehrifien, li, 214). The custom 
of mentioning the ruler in prayer is found as early 
as the sth century B.C. in the Aramaic papyri of 
Elephantine (Pap. i, line 26; cf. also Harnack, 
Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, i, 286. 

Several of the characteristics of the Ahw{ba pre- 
scribed by the doctors of the law occur also in hadith, 
"The kkujbas of Mubammad usually begin with thc 
formula ammd bad (al-Bukhárl, Dium, bib 29). 
Side by side with the hamdala (Muslim, Djum'a, tr. 
44, 45) the ghakdda occurs (Abmad b. Hanbal, ii, 
302, 343: “A kAujba without the ghahdda is Ik 
mutilated hand”. Tn a large number of traditions it 
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is stated that Mubammad used to recite passages 
from the Kuran (e.g. Muslim Djum‘a, tr. 49-52; 
Abmad b. Hanbal, v. 86, 88, 93 etc). The BAufba 
must be short, in accord with Mubammad’s saying: 
“Make your saldt long and your &kufba short" (Mus- 
lim, Djuwta, tr. 47). Just like the salat the Bautba 
must be right to the purpose (}aşden, Muslim, Djuma 
tr. 41). The audience must be silent and quiet; “who 
says to his neighbour ‘listen’, has spoken a super- 
fluous word", al-Bukhári, Djum*a, bab 36). The two 
khufbas pronounced by the standing Akafib, who sits 
between them, are based on Mubammad's example 
(al-Bukhár, Djum'a, bb 27; Muslim, Dium'a, tr. 
31:5; Abmad b. Hanbal, ii, 35, 91, 98). During tbe 
4dián Mubammad used to sit on the minbar; the 
ikdma was spoken when he had descended (in order 
to hold the khujba standing) ; this order was observed 
by aba Bakr and ‘Umar (Abmad b, Hanbal, ii, 449 
is. 

Neither the term Aba nor the verb Majala in 
their technical meaning occur in the Kuan, Even 
in the passage containing an admonition not to aban- 
don the Friday-service for worldly profit, it is only 
the salét which is mentioned (Stra EXT], 9-11). It 
‘would be wrong to conclude from this silence that the 
Hufba did not yet form a constituent part of worship 
in Mubammad’s time, Still, it is not probable that the 
ditferent kinds of service were accurately regulated 
from the beginning. Hadith has preserved descriptions 
showing that Mubammad's Ahujba often did not have 
much to do with the regular sermon of later times. 
AbO Dawad, Kitab al-diyat, bab 13, reports, for ex- 
ample, that the Prophet pronounced two Bhufbas at 
the end of a complaint raised against a collector of 
the zakāt. Still, it is not possible to distinguish be- 
tween the kinds, as may appear from the following 
traditions. According to one of them related on the 
authority of Abū Sad al-Khudri it is said that Mu- 
hammad on the days of festival used to open the 
service with the saldf; then he pronounced the Khufba 
“and his kliw/ba usually consisted in the command to 
participate in some mission or expedition” (Abmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 561]. A similar statement is to be 
found in Muslim, «day, tr. 9: “When Mubammad 
had concluded the salót on the days of festival by the 
taslim, be remained on his feet and turned to the 
sitting audience; when he wanted to send a mission 
or when he desired some other arrangement, he gave 
his orders on it; he used also to say: give alms, give 
alms; ... then he went away. This state of things 
asted till Marwan, etc,", This is a very simple des- 
cription of the service and would be a considerable. 
‘support to the view that a service with a fixed order 
only arose long after Muhammad's time. Yet it must. 
not be forgotten that the description just translated 
betrays the tendency to contrast the simple service 
of the Prophet with the highly official style intro- 
duced by Marwan, who even had a minbar built on 
the musatia, According to another tradition, the 
Prophet once interrupted his Ajufba in order to reply 
to a stranger who had asked for instruction in the 
Muslim faith (Muslim, Dima, tr. 6o) ; he is also por- 
trayed as interrupting the kiujba to call out directly 
toa man (ibid., tr. 54-9). 

However wncertain the value of these traditions 
may be, it seems not out of place to suppose that 
a fixed order of service on Friday and the days of 
festival arose only after Muhammad's lifetime. This 
order reposes on three elements: the early-Arab- 
ian Miufbo, Mubammad's sunna and the exam- 
ple of Jews and Christians. 

Tn his study on the history of Muslim worship 

















75 
C. H. Becker endeavoured to establish a close connec- 
tion between the services on Friday and the days of 
festival on the one hand, and the mass on the other. 
But this view was opposed by Mittwoch, who found 
in the Jewish liturgy features corresponding to adhan 
and iBáma, to the hamdaía, the recitation of the 
Tera (first khwfba) and the recitation from the 
Prophets (second Miufbo). Tt is perhaps impossible 
to decide the question; probably the example of the. 
Jewish as well as that of the Christian liturgy exer- 
‘ised influence on the final constitution of the Muslim 
worship. 

It is custornary to pronounce the kiufba in Arabic; 
nevertheless, this rule is not infrequently broken in 
non-Arabic speaking lands. 

The history of the A4ufha in Islam remains to be 
written, and the study of oratory from the minbar 
or pulpit likewise remains to be undertaken. On the 
latter point, the enquirer might utilise with profit 
the texts (of varying degrees of authenticity) of those 
sermons of the Prophet given in the Sira, in the 
hadith collections and in historical texts, as well as 
in those adab works which have preserved specimens 
of famous Ahuthas, Collections like those of Tbn Nu- 
bata al-Fariki (gv.) and the specially-compiled an- 
thologies of sermons used by the professional Ahafibs, 
just as the secretaries used collections of model letters, 
would aiso be found useful. Collections of this latter 
type are often arranged according to the calendar, 
Le. there are four sermons for each month plus supple- 
mentary ones for festival days, the Prophet's birthday 
and his mifradj or night-journey (see Ahlwardt, Ver- 
seichnis der arab. Hss., iii, 437) 

Bibliography: Juynboll, Handleiding 10t de 
kennis van de Moh. Wet, Leiden 1925, 71 E, 109 1; 
Shaykh Nizim, al-Fataqei al-CA lamgiriyya, Calcutta 
1828 ff., i, 205 f., 210f,, 214 f.; Abu 'I-IKasim al- 
Hill, Kitdd Shard al-Telam, Calcutta 1895, 1, 44, 
48; C. H. Becker, Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten 
Islam, in Nöldeke-Festschrift, Giessen 1906, 331 f. 
idem, Zur Geschichte des islamischen Kultus, in Ist, 
ili (1912), 374 ff.; E». Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungs. 
geschichte des islamischen Gebets und Kultus in Abh. 
Pr. Ak. W., (1913), no. 2; see also kaart. 

(A. J. Wexsiser} 

KHUTTALAN, Kuurrat, a region on the right 
bank of the upper Oxus river, in what is now 
Soviet Central Asia, Iying between the Wakhsh river 
and the Pandi river (sc. the head waters of the Oxus), 
called the Wakhsháb and Diaryüb in mediaeval times. 
It was bounded on the west by the topographically 
imilar regions of Caghniyan and Wakhsh [gg2]. 
and was often administratively linked with Wakhsh 
(Yaküt, Bulddn, ii, 402). Khuttal was a land of rich 
pastures in both the river valleys and on the upper 
slopes of the hills, where the famed horses of Khuttal, 
known even to the Chinese, were reared; the geog- 
taphers advert frequently to the Khuttall and 
Tukharl breeds, and the men of Khuttal were cele- 
brated for their knowledge of horse-breeding, farriery 
and veterinary science, and for their skill in making 
saddles and other accoutrements (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 113). The valleys ran northwards towards 
the Buttamán mountains, which separated Khuttal 
from the upper Zarafshàn river valley; gold and silver 
‘were mined there, and there dwelt in these mountains 
two fierce and predatory groups, the Kuunifs aud 
the Kandjina Turks, both of them probably remnants 
of Hephthalite peoples (see kum pits). 

The form Khuttalan, with the plural ending, is 
early attested, for this is found in the very early 
New Persian satirical verses composed by the local 
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people against the Arab commander Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allāh al-Kasrl when he unsuccessfully raided Khuttal 
in 108/726-7, see Tabari, ii, 1492, 1494, 1602. Later 
Persian poetry requires forms like Khutlin or Khat- 
län, whilst the Hudäd al-ālam, tr. Minorsky, 119, 
spells Khatulän. Yāķüt, ləv, oi., gives both Khatlān 
and Khuttal, with his main entry under the latter 
form. In the Chinese annals we find forms like K‘o- 
tut-lo, see Marquart, Eränlahr, 299-300, An etymo- 
logical connection with the name of the Hephthalites, 
within whose northern kingdom Khuttal certainly 
fell [see avATILA] is certainly not impossible, 

The principal town of Khuttal and the residence 
of its ruler was at Hulbuk to the south of the modern 
centre Kulib/Kulyab, whilst Nutárà or Anditàrágh 
is described as the main trading centre. Other towns 
enumerated by the geographers include the important 
centres of Halawand and Munk, the latter probably 
corresponding roughly to the modern Baldjuwan; ac- 
cording to Ya‘kabi, Munk was on the borderland 
with Raght and the Turkish lands, sc. those of the 
Kumidiis, etc. Clearly, Khuttal was a prosperous and 
well-settled region at this time. 

In the pre-Istemic period, the local rulers bore the 
titles Khuttalan-Shah or Khuttalin-Khudih and 
Shàci Khuttalin (Ibn Khurradádhbih, 40). The Arab 
invaders did not gain full control of Khuttal till the 
end of the Umayyad period. The rebel al-Hirith b. 
‘Suraydj [¢.v.) received support from the local ruler, 
and in retaliation, Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al- Kasri led 
two expeditions into Khuttal in 119/737. These pro- 
yoked an appeal for help to the Khalin of the 
Türgesh or Western Turks Su-lu, and the Arabs had 
to retreat hastily (Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central 


Asia, 81-3). The region was not fully secured till | 


433/750-1, whea Aba Dawid Khalid b, IbrühIm, gov- 
ernor of Balkh, drove out the ruler (mali) of Khuttal, 
who fled first to the Turks and then to China, where. 
he was granted the honorific title of Yabghu (Gibb, 
op. cil., 95; E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Toukiue 
occidentaux, 168, 216. 

In the ensuing century or so, Khutial came under 
the rule of the Banidjürids or Abü Dàwüdids, who 
exercised power on both sides of the upper Oxus. 
In the Samanid period, the amirs of Khuttal were in 
loose tributary status only to the Samanids, sending 
presents but mot taxation to Bukhára (Muladdasi, 
337), and they exercised suzerainty south of the Oxus, 
for the Hudad al-Salam, 109, says that the dikkin of 


the small principality of Yan in Badakhshin was | 


tributary to the amir of Khuttal. In the warfare of 
336-7/947-9 between the Süminid Nüh b. Nar and 
Abi CAII Caghünt, all the vassal rulers (mulak-i afràf) 
along the upper Oxus were stirred into revolt by Abi 
Ali, including the amér Abmad b, Dia‘far of Khuttal, 
the amir of RAsht and the Kumldils (Gardizl, ed. 
Nazim, 36-7, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Hablbt, Tehran 1347] 
1968, 157-8, cf. Barthold, Turkestan’, 248). 

Under the early Ghaznawids, Khuttal was strateg- 
ically important as being in the buffer zone between 
the Ghaznawids and their Karakhanid rivals. Khuttal 
is included with Caghaniyan and Kubadhivan amongst 
the territories enumerated in the ‘Abbasid Caliph's 
investiture diploma of 22/1031 to Mas*üd b. Mabmüd 
(Bayhakf, in Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, 54), but it 
was also claimed by the Karakbáaid CAB-tigin [see 


n2K-gHaxs], who stirred up the Kumfdjfs to harry | 


the region. Unlike as in the neighbouring principality 
of Caghiniyin, where the Mubtdit amirs remained, 
no separate family of local rulers is mentioned for 
Khuttal at this time; Ghaznavid influence wes 
exercised directly, seen in Masüd's appointment 
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of a bagi I-hudát for Khuttal (Bosworth, op. cit., 178). 
In the Saldjük period, however, various local 
amirs are mentioned. An amir of Khuttal rebelled 


| against Alp Arslan in 456/1064, but was killed (Ibn 


al-Athir, x, 22), and in 553/1158 there was a cam- 
paign by the lord of Khuttal, one Ibn Shudjà* Far- 
rukhibáh, formerly a vassal of Sandjar, against the 
important crossing-place of Tirmidh, taking advan- 
tage of the chaos in Khurisin consequent upon San- 
djar's capture by tbe Ghuzz and then his death; this 
Tha Shugjit is said to have claimed descent from the 
Sisánid emperor Bahrám G&r (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 155). 
In the period of the Ghürids and Khvárazm-Sháhs, 
no separate native dynasty is mentioned. Like 
Wakhsh, it may have been part o! the Gbürid empire 
and may have become one of the small principalities 
into which that empire broke up, see Djüzdjáni, 
Tabakát-i ndyiri, ed. Habibi, Kabul 1341-3/r962-4, 
i, 387, 392, tr. Raverty, 426, 235, 490. A Djalal al-Din 
“Umar of Wakhsh, apparently from the Bamiyan 
branch of the Ghdrids (g.1., was carried off into cap- 
tivity in Kh Yarazm ca. 612/215, according to Nasawi, 
see Barthold, Turkestan, 372. 

In the 8thjrgth century, Khuttal was likewise one 
of the small states into which Caghatay's empire 
disintegrated; Sharaf al-Din Yazdi records that the 
ruler of Kbuttal Kay Khusraw was killed by Timür 
for treasonable contacts with Kh*arazm (Zafar-ndma, 
Calcutta 1885-8, i, 243). Later, Khuttal was one ol 
the dependencies of the region of Hisár (g.t.] and was 
controlled by the later Timirid amir of Kunduz, 
‘Then in the 1oth/réth century it passed under Ozbeg 
control. The name Khuttal now disappears from use, 
being replaced by that of the modern town of Kulib; 
one of the last recorded uses of the old name is in 
the dynastic history of the Ozbegs, the Bahr alasrár 
[i manákib al-akkvár of Mabinüd b, Amir Wall (be- 
gun in 1044/1654), After being included in the Khi 
nate of Bukbárà during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the mediaeval region of Khuttal now forins part of the 
Tadzhikistan SSR. 

Yakat, Buldin, ii, 402, also mentions a village of 
al-Kbuttal in “Irak on the Baghdad-Khurasin high 
road near Daskara. 

Bibliography: Marquart, Érünlolr, 299-303; 
idem, Wehrot und Arang, 57-8; Barthold, Turke- 
stan, index; Le Strange, The lands of the castern 
Caliphate, 438-9; Mirzà Mubammad Haydar Dugh- 
Jat, Ta?ribh-i rashidi, ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, 
tr, 2r n. r; Hudūd al-‘aldm, tr, Minorsky, 109, 
110-20, 339 (map), 34t, 359-61; Bosworth, The 
Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
Tran 994-1040, index. (C. E. Boswonru) 
EHUZÁ*A, an ancient Arab tribe of obscure 

origin. Muslim genealogists assuming a Muar! origin 
of Khuzifa based their argument on an utterance 
attributed to the Prophet according to which the 
ancestor of the tribe, ‘Ante b. Lubagy [1 
descendant of Kama‘a (= ‘Umays) b. Khindif, thus 
tracing their pedigree to Mudar (Ibn Hishdm, al- 
Sira al-nabawiyya, ed, al-Saka?, al-Abydri and Sha- 
labt, Cairo 1355/1936, i, 78; al-Balédhurl, Ansa 
aghaf, ed. Mubammad Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, i, 
34; al-Fast, Shifa? al-ghardm biakhbār al-talad al- 
harám, Cairo 1956, ii, 44-5; Mus‘ab b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Cairo 1953, 7-8, 11; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbth ‘ald 
habi? al-rucwih, al-Nadjaf 1386/1966, 97-8; Ibn 
Hamm, Djamharat ansãb al-‘Arab, ed. F. Lévi 
Provençal, Cairo 1948, 222-4; al-Sam‘Gnl, al-Ansab, 
ed. "Abd al-Rabmán al-Mutallami, Hyderabad 1385/ 
1966, V, 116). Some sections in Khuzi*a asserted that 
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they were descendants of al-Salt b. al-Nadrb. Kinána | 
b. Khuzayma b. Mudrika b. lys b. Mudar. The 
claims for Mugari descent made by some groups of 
Khuri a were firmly rejected by genealogists, who 
asserted that both Kama‘a and al-Salt died childless. 
(Ibn al-Kalbl, Diamhavat al-nasab, Ms. B.M., Add. 
23297, fol. 4b, !L 9-10; al-Wazir al-Maghribi, 
dab al-khawáss, Ms. Bursa, Hüseyin Celebi, 10, fols. 
34p-86a; al-Baladhurl, A nidb, i, 34 ult., 38-93 Musab, 
f. cit., 11-12). Mus*ab, recording the Mudari geneal- 
ogy of Khuzà'a, confirmed by an utterance of the 
Prophet, remarks cautiously that the pedigree ut- | 
tered by the Prophet is certainly true, provided that 
it was actually sald by him (Musfab, 8; Ibn ‘Abd 
ak-Barr, al-Inbfk, 98). Harmonising traditions, trying 
in the usual way to bridge the contradictory reports 
about the origin of Khuzd‘a, claim that the mother 
of Lubayy married aíter the death of Kama‘a the 
Yamani Haritha and the child traced his pedigree to 
the Yamani father who adopted him (al-Fast, Shi’, | 
ii, 46). Another tradition states that Kama*a married, | 
begot children, but clashed with his relatives, left for | 
al-Yaman and allied himself with the Azd (al-Balà- 
dhurt, Ansab, i, 35, I. 1-2). The Yamant tradition, 
on the other hand, records a lengthy list of ancestors 
of Khuza'a begimning with Lubayy (— Rabi a) b. | 
Haritha b. Amr b. “Ämir b. Haritha b. Imru "I-Kays | 
b. Tha‘laba b. al-Azd. The pedigree is traced back, of 
course, to Kabtan (al-Fast, Shifa’, ti, 45, Il. 5-0; Ibn. 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbi, o7; Ibn Durayd, al-Fshtikak, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Salim Harhn, Cairo 1378/1958, 468; al- 
Haziml, *Udiálat al-mubtadi, ed. Abd Allah Kanün, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 54)- 

The traditions about the beginnings of the rule of 
‘Khuza‘a in Mecca, ascribing Khuza‘a to Azd, record 
a lengthy story about the migration of the tribal 
groups of Azd from al-Yaman to the North. While 
some tribal divisions continued their migration to 
Syria (Ghassan) and ‘Uman (Ard Shana), the 
Khuzá'a separated (inkhaza‘at) and managed to get 
control of Mecca. One of the traditions reports that 
the leader of the Azd asked Djurhum (9.0), the tribe 
which ruled Mecca at the time, to permit them to 
stay in the territory of Mecca until their foragers 
‘would find for them suitable pasture-grounds, threat- 
ening war if they were denied this. In fact, when 
‘Djurbum refused to grant permission, Khuza‘a fought 
them, defeated them and got possession of the Sanc- 
tuary of Mecca. Another tradition, on the authority 
of Abd ‘Amr al-Shaybani, reports that the custodian- 
ship of the Ka‘ba was gained legally by Khuza‘a, as 
their leader Rabi‘a b. Haritha married Fuhayra, the 
daughter ol al-Hárith b. Mudád al-Diurhum!; his son 
'Amr b. Rabi'a (Le. *Amr b. Lubayy) had thus a 
legal basis for his claims to the custodianship. 1n 
the protracted battles which ensued between Khuzā“a 
and Djurhum, Khuzá'a defeated Diurhum, who had 
to leave the city. A third tradition ascribes the decline 
of the Djurhum in Mecca to their deterioration and 
moral decay. Afflicied by plagues, God's chastise- 
ment for their wickedness, they were extirpated, and 
only few survivors from amongst them left Mecca; 
the custodianship of the ġaram was then taken over 
by Khuzi'a. A diverse tradition gives a quite dif- 
ferent account of the events, sc. that Khuzata took 
over the control of Mecca from Lyád (g.».]. A peculiar 
version of this tradition transmitted by al-Zubayr b. | 
Bakkar reports a battle which followed some clashes 
between the ruling Iyad and Mudar in which Iyad | 
was defeated. Iyad got permission to leave Mecca | 
on the condition that Mugari women married to | 
Iyàdis would be returned to Mugar if they wished. | 
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Among the returned women was a Khuzia woman 
named Kudama. Khuza‘a, the report states, traced 
at that time their pedigree to Mudar. As the yad 
failed to carry with them into exile the pillar with 
the Black Stone, they decided to bury it. The 
‘Khuza‘I woman revealed to her people the place of the 
buried Stone and advised them to ask from Mudar the 
custodianship of the Ka'ba as reward for finding the 
pillar with the Black Stone. Mudar complied and 
‘Khuza‘a got control of the Ka'ba, and retained this 
office until the arrival of Kusayy (q.v.] (al-Fasi, Shifa?, 
di, 26£.; al-YakObl, Tarik, al-Nadjaf 1384/1964, 
208; Mubammad b. Habib, al-Munainmas, ed. Khi 
shld Abmad Farik, Hyderabad 1384/1964, 344 £2 
“gam, Simt al-nudjam al-‘azeitt, Cairo 1380, i, 183). 
Another tradition reports that Djurhum were driven 
‘out through a joint action of Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat of 
Kinana and the Band Ghubshan of Khuza‘a (al-Fast, 
Shifa’, i, 370; “Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat of Khuza'a", as 
recorded in the article DroRHUX above és an error). 

‘These stories allotting exceptionally long lives to 
the rulers of Djurhum and Khuza‘a have the charac- 
ter of folk-tradition in which were embedded elements 
of muSammarin-tales, edifying stories about righteous 
and pious men (see e.g. the story of WakI‘ b, Salama 
of Tyád and his servant Hazwara, in al-Fast, Shift’, 
ii, 26, and Mubammad b. Habib, al-Munammat, 346- 
7), accounts of battles and clashes in the popular 
style of the ayydm al-‘arab, and recollections of 
legends about the migrations of tribes caused by a 
dam breaking in South Arabia. The tradition focuses 
around the person of “Amr b. Lubayy, almost unani- 
mously putting on him the blame for the wicked in- 
novations in the faith of Abraham and for the intro- 
duction of idoworship, especially that of Hubal, 
into Mecca. There is, however, a contradictory tra- 
dition asserting that it was Khuzayma b. Mudrika, 
one of the ancestors of Kuraysh, who introduced the 
worship of Hubal and stating that Hubal was conse- 
quently called "Hubal Khuzayma" (al-Balàdhuri, 
Ansdb, i, 37, no. 7; al-Fas!, Shifa’, ii, sx inf.). Asin 
the case of Iyad, some traditions mention among the 
Khuzà'a a homo religiosus, Abd Kabsha, who in his 
search after the true religicn worshipped Sirius. The 
unbelievers used to refer to the Prophet as Ibn Abi 
Kabsha in the early period of his prophethood, point- 
ing out his deviation from the current beliefs of his 
people. (Muhammad b. Hablb, al-Muhabbar, ed. 1. 
Lichtenstaedter, Hyderabad 1361/1942, 129; ‘All b. 
Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, nsdn al^uyun ft sirat al- 
amin al-ma?min (= al-Sira al-halabiyya), Cairo 1382/ 
1962, i, 333; a-Baladhurl, Ansdb, i, or, 327; al- 
Suyati, al-Durr al-manthár, Cairo 1314, vi, 131; al- 
Kurtubi, Tafsir, 1387/1967, xvii, 119; al-Makrizi, 
Imtd* al-asmá*, ed. Mabmid Shakir, Cairo 1941, i, 77, 
158; al-KAzarünl, Strat al-nabi, Ms. B.M. Add. 1499, 
ol. 231a-b, ‘Abd al-Salam Harün, ed., Nawidir al- 
mabhitfdi, Cairo 1370/1951, 1, 100 (al-Fayrüzabadhi, 
Tuhfat al-abih fiman nusiba ilā ghayri abih). 

These conflicting and contradictory stories stem 
to indicate that the formation of the tribe of Khuza‘a 
took place over a long period of time, ramifying into 
various tribal units. The main area of abode of the 
tribe was between Mecca and Medina. 

When Kusayy arrived in Mecca aiming to gain 
control of the city, he had to subdue the ruling Bakr 
b, ‘Abd Manat of Kindna, the Khuza‘a and their 
abettors, the Safa. The different stories about the 
enigmatic Kusayy resemble in their outline the stories 
about the former rulers of Mecca; his marriage with 
Hubba bint Hulayl b. Hubshiyya gave legitimacy to 
his custodianship of the Kaba. Another manner of 
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Iegitimisation, the tale of how this office was pur- 
chased by Kusayy for a goat's skin of wine from the 
drunken Abi Ghubsh3n, is recounted in the compila- 
tions of proverbs and stories of fools {al-Askarl, 
Djamharat ai-amthdl, ed. Mubammad Abu '|-Fadl 
Ibrahim and Abd al-Madild Katmish, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, i, 387, no. 585; Hamza al-Isfahánl, al-Durya al- 
fathira fi “Lamthal al-siiva, ed. «Abd al-Madjid 
Katamigh, Cairo 1972, i, 139, no, 126; al-Tha‘alibi, 
Thimár al-kuldb, ed. Abw'l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/ 
1965, 135, no. 190; al-MaydánI, Madjma* al-awlhal, 
ed. Mubyt 'I-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1379/1955, 
216, no. 1167; Ibn al-Djawszl, 4 AAbdr al-hamlá, 
rut, n.d., 42). The court, of Aba Ghubshan (dar Abi 
Ghubshin) was extant in Mecca in the second halt of 
the srd century of the Hidjea (al-Fakihi, Tarik 
Makka, Ms. Leiden, or. 463, fol. 456b, 1x5). Like the 
preceding rulers, he fought, according to another ac: 
Count, the two tribes Bakr b, ‘Abd Manat and 
Khuzi‘a and crushed their power. His wife Hubba 
revealed, asin the story of Iyäd, the place where the 
pillar with the Black Stone was buried, and go the true 
‘worship of the Ka‘ba could be resumed (al-Fast, Shifa?, 
ii, 73; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1374/1955, 
xvi, 31). The relations between Kusayy om the one 
side and the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat and Khuzá'a on the 
other were settled on the basis of the judgment of 
the arbiter Ya‘mar b. ‘Awf of the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Manat, called alShuddakh. ‘The verdict granted 
Kusayy the custodianship of the Ka'ba and provided 
that Khuza‘a should be left in the area of the haram 
(Ibn al-Kalbt, Djamhara, fols. 51a, inf.—szb, sup.), 
In the new régime set up by Kugayy, in which the 
scattered tribal units of Kuraysh were gathered and 
settled in Mecca, the groups of Khuzåʻa played an 
inportant role in strengthening the power of Mecca, 
aiding Kuraysh to extead their influence among the 
tribes. Khuzá'a was included in the organisation of 
the Hums. Two tribal groups of Khuza‘a, the Musta 
lik and Haya, were included in the organisation of 
the Ababish, the allies of Kuraysh (see e.g. Ibn Ku- 
tayba, al-Ma‘dnt 't-Kabir, Hyderabad 1368/1949, 998, | 
l 4; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Muhatbar, 178; al 
Hüzimi, al-Idibàr fi-bayan ol-ndsikh wa 'L-mansikl 
mun abáthár, Hyderabad 1359, 150; Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Diamkara, fols. 48b-49a.sup.; al-Fasi, Shifi?, ii, a1; 
Yáküt, s.v. Makka; al-Bakri, Mu'djam má 'sta*djam, | 
d. al-Sakk^, Cairo 1364/1945, 245; Ibn al-Fakih, al- 
Buldin, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1885, 18). Together with | 
Mudarl tribes, Khuza‘a worshipped al-‘Uzzd and 
Manát; together with the Daws they worshipped Dhu 
|-Kaffayn (Yakat, s.v. Manat; Ibn *Arabl, Muhdda- 
rat al-abrdr, Beirut 1358/1968, i, «15; Ps. Asma‘ al- 
Shamil, the section Tawdrthh al-anbiy, Ms. B.M. 
Or. 1493, fol. 27a; Mubammad b. Hablb, al-Muhab- 
bar, 318). The involvement vf KhuzK'a and Bakr b. | 
*Abd Manat in the affairs of Mecca and their influence. 
can be gauged from the story about the agreement 
between Kuraysh and Thakif concerning the mutual | 
rights of these two tribes to enter Mecca and Wadidi: 
the Thakif complied with the demands of Kuraysh, 
fearing the strength of Kuraysh, Khuza‘a and the | 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat (Mubammad b. Habib, al | 
Munammak, 280). | 
| 
| 














The considerable number of names of Khuzitis 
married by Kurashis recorded in the sources bears 
evidence of the close relations between Kuraysh and 
Khuzá'a. Indeed, when Khuzi*a decided to ally then 
selves with ‘Abd al-Muttalib, they stressed that he 
was "borne" by Khuza% women (fa-kad waladndha), | 
In the same style the Khuzi 'Amr b. Silim ad. | 
dressed the Prophet with the words kad kunlum | 








weladan wakunnd walidd when he came asking his 
help against the Banu Bake and Kuraysh (Ibn Say- 
yid al-Nàs, Uyiin al-athar fi funin al-maghas wa'l- 
shamd?il wa 'Léivar, Caito 1356, li, 164-5, x82). 

‘When the Prophet was on his hidjra to Medina he 
met, according to one tradition, Burayda b. al-Hu- 
sayb al-Aslami [g.v.] with a large group of his people; 
he and his people embraced Islam and prayed behind 
the Prophet. These Aslam, a branch of Khuzi‘a, 
allied themselves very early to the Prophet and war- 
iors of Aslam took part on the side of the Prophet 
in his campaign, The agreements cf the Prophet with 
Aslam (see Hamidullth, Madjmé‘at al-wathd*it al- 
siydsiyya li Lahd al-nabawet wa'l-khiléfa al-ráskida, 
Cairo 1376/1956, 191-4, nos. 165-70) bear evidence 
to the friendly relations between the Prophet and 
Aslam, After the murder of the people of the expedi- 
tion of Bir Maina [9.v.J, the Prophet invoked God's 
blessing for Aslam (wa-Aslam sälamahā Allāhu; al- 
Wäķidī, al-Maghāzi,ed. Marsden Jones, Oxford 1966, 
350). When the Prophet mobilised the forces for the 
Conquest of Mecca he summoned the Aslam, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Medina, to present 
themselves in Medina. In fact, 400 warriors of Aslam, 
among them 3o riders, took part in the conquest of 
Mecca. The two standard bearers were Burayda b. 
al-Husayb and Nadjiya b, al-A'diam of Aslam (al- 
Fasi, Shifa?, ii, 123; Ibn Hadjar, al-Işãba, ed. *Ali- 
Muhammad al-Bidjaw1, Cairo 1392/1972, vi, 398, no. 
8647; al-Wāķidī, 799-800). Aslam, along with Ghifār, 
Muzayna and Djuhayna, were pointed out by the 
Prophet as surpassing in virtues the mighty tribes 
of Tamim, Asad, Air b. Safsa'a and Ghatafán (al- 
Kastallini, Zrshád al-sári, Cairo 1327, vi, 11-13; Ibu 
Hadjar, Fath ab-bart, Cairo 1301, vi, 395-7). Com- 
mentators of dad are unanimous in saying that 
this high position was granted to them because they 
burried to embrace Islam, 
ude of the Mustalik, another branch of 
 Khuzi'a allied with the BanO Mudlidj of Kinàna and 
included in the Ababish organisation linked with 
Kuraysh, was however quite different towards the 
Muslim commonwealth of Medina. Their leader, al- 
Harith b. AUI Diràr, gathered the forces of his tribe 
for an attack against Medina. Te forces of the 
Prophet attacked the Mustalik at Muraysl* in 5/627, 
defeated them and took captives and booty. The 
Prophet married the captured daughter of the leader, 
Djuwayriyya (al-Wakidl, 404-13), 

Another branch of Khuzd‘a, the Kab b. ‘Amr, 
played a decisive role in the struggle between Mecca 
and the Prophet. The dissensions and clashes between 
the Ka'b and their neighbours, the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Manat, led the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr to opt for an alliance 
with the Prophetin the pact of al-Hudayblyya, where- 
as the Bakr b, “Abd Manat allied themselves with 
Mecca. A group of the Bakr b. ‘Abd Mant aided 
clandestinely by some leaders of Kuraysh attacked 
the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr at al-Wathr and killed some of them. 
The orator of the Ka‘b, “Amr b. Salim, appeared at 
the court of the Prophet in Medina and addressed him, 
reminding him of the alliance of the Ka'b with ‘Abd 
al-Mattalib, pointing out the killing of the Ka‘b at al- 
Watir, and urging him to revenge his allies. The 
Prophet responded and promised aid for victory 
(nusra). The request of 2 man from the ‘Adi b. Amr, 
the brethren of Ka‘b b. ‘Amr, to be included in the 

was answered by the Prophet's remark that 
Ka'b and “Adi are one corporate body (wa-hal SAdiy- 
yun illä Kab wa-Kabun illd “Adi: Nor al-Din al- 
Haythami, Madjma* al-zawd*id, Beirut 1967, vi, 164; 
Ton al-Bakkil, al-Fawi?id al-muntabat, Ms, ZAhiriyya 
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madimü/a, 6o, fol. 83b; al-Tabaráni, al-Mu‘djam al- 
saghir, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmán Muhammad "Uthmán, 
Cairo 1388/1968, ii, 73-5). It is evident that the ten- 
dency of this tradition is to establish the position of 
the ‘Adi b. ‘Amr in the Prophet's invocation and to 
stress their role in the expedition against Mecca. 
Whether the Kafb b. ‘Amr were already Muslims 
when they applied for help is disputed by scholars 
(Iba Sayyid al-Nas, ii, 182, penult, says that they 
were unbelievers; al-Kala, al-Thif@, ed. Mustafa 
“Abd al-Wabid, Cairo 1389/1970, ii, 288, that they 
were Muslims; and see Ibn Hisham, op, cit., iv, 36, 
n. 4). According to some commentators of the Kuran, 
vv. 13-15 of Sarat al-Tawba ordering fighting against 
the people who had broken their solemn pledges (alá- 
iukililüna kawman nakathü aymdnalwm...] were 
revealed in connection with the wicked attack of the 
Bant Bakr b. ‘Abd Mant against tbe Ka'b b. 'Amr 
(al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shalr, Cairo 1958, xiv, 158-62 
(nos. 16535-16547); al-Suytil, al-Durr al-manthàr, iii, 
214-15; idem, Lubdd al-nubal, Cairo 1373/1954, 114. 
al-Kurjubl, Tafsir, viii, 36-7; akFarrà, Matni l- 
 Kur'án, ed. Abmad Yüsuf al-Nadjäti and Muhammad 
“All al-Nadidiar, Cairo 1374/1055, |, 425). 

When the Prophet went out against Mocea, he was 
Joined by the tribesmen of Kab who stayed in 
Medina; the main troop of Ka'b joined the forces of 
the Prophet in Kudayd. The troop of the Ka‘, 
numbering 500 warriors, had three standards carried 
by Busr b, Sufydn, AbO Shurayh (Ibn ‘Asikir, 
Ta?ribh, Damascus 1349, vi, 400; Ibn Sa'ó, Tababdf, 
Beirut 1577/1957, iV, 294-5; al-Wákidl, Bor ["Ibn 
Shurayb" in ibid. L2 is an error]) and (Amr b. Sàlim. 
Itisnoteworthy that the Prophet permitted the Kab 
to fight the Bákr b. Abd Manat in Mecca for some 
additional hours after he had ordered all other troops 
tc stop fighting (see ibid, 839, al-Mabricl, op. cil. i, 
388; al-Fasl, Shia, ii, 144, al-Haziml, al-Iibar, 153; 
‘Alb. Burban al-Din, op. 97 inf.). It may be 
remarked that a group of the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat 
hasted to join the forces of the Prophet. When AbO 
Sufyan looked at the marching troops of the Prophet 
and noticed the force of the Bakr he remarked sadly 
“By God, they are an inauspicious people; because of 
them Mubammad aided us" (al-Wakidi, 820; Ibn. 
"Astkir, vi, 4o1). 

The meritorious attitude of Khuza*a towards the 
Prophet is fairly reflected in Muslim tradition. The 
Prophet is said to have stated that Khuza‘a was in- 
timately linked with him. (KAuza'atu minnt wa-and 
minkum; Khusa'atu Losilidu wa-anā 'lwaladu: see, 
eg. akDaylami, Firdass al-akhhá, Ms. Chester 
Beatty 3037, fol. 78b; ‘All b. Burhan al-Din, iti, 83; 
al-Muttak al-Hindl, Kans alumwl, Hyderabad 
1385/1965, xiii, $5, no. 316). The Kur'àn is said to 
have been revealed to the Prophet in the dialect 
(lugka) of the two Ka'bs, Katb b. Lu'ayy and Katb 
b. Amr b. Luhayy, because they shared the same 
abode (al-Fásl, Shi/^, ii, $5; Ibn *Abd al-Barr, al- 
Inbáh, 99). A special privilege granted by the Prophet 
to Khuzi‘a was that he awarded them the rank of 
 muhádiirün, permitting them to stay in their abode 
(ibid., 100). It wasa Khuzi', TamIm b. Usayd, whom 
the Prophet entrusted with the restoration of the 
border-marking stones (ansdb) of the haram of Mecca 
(Mughaltay, cl-Zahr al-bdsim fi siral Abi "l-Küsim, 
Ms, Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 319a, inf.-319b; al-Fasf, al- 
"Id al-thamin, ed, Fu'ad Sayyid, Cairo 1383/1964, 
387, no. 861). 

"The leader of the Ka'b, Bust b. Sufyán, according 
to one tradition, was appointed by the Prophet as the 
tax-collector of the Kacb. In 9/630 they were pre- 
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vented from handing over thelr taxes by groups of 


the Banu ‘Anbar and Banu 'I-Hudjaym ("Ibn al- 
‘Utayr” and “Band Djuhaym" in al-Wakidl, 974 are 
errors) of Tamlin; against these two Tamimi groups 
the Prophet sent a troop commanded by Uyayna b, 
Hişn (al-Wāķidi, 974 £.). In the account it is empha- 
sised that the Kab were believers, paying the gadaha 
willingly. A special tax-collector was sent to the other 
branch of KhuzA‘a, the Band Mustalik (Ibn Sa‘, iii, 
40 inf.). 

Milane b. al-Khattāb used to carry the diwän of 
Khuzá'a to Kudayd and distributed there payments 
to the people of the tribe (al-Balidhuri, Fufüh al- 
buldn, ed. “Abd Allāh and ‘Umar al-Tabba‘, Beirut 
1377/2957, 634; Ibn Sa'd, iii, 298). 

Khuzà'i warriors participated in the conquests of 
Islam and groups of. Kbwzaa settled in the various 
provinces of the Arab empire. Some people of Khuzaa 
took part in the revolt agaiust "Ujbnàn in Medina 
(Ibn ‘Abd Rabbibi, al-Tkd al-farid, ed. Abmad Amin, 
Abmad al-Zayn, Ibrahim al-AbyArt, Cairo 1381/1962, 
iv, 300, Lig). Some groups of Khuza‘a joined ‘Ait 
and fought on his side in the battle of Siffin, and 
some Kluzá*is in Khurásán were among the ‘Abbasid 
agents who paved the way for the new dynasty. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
mentioned above: alAmiri, Bakdjal al-mapafil, 
Cairo 1331, i, 212, 398 f.;al-Azrakl, Ta'ri&& Mahha, 
ed. F, Wiistenfeld, Leipzig 1858, 51-66; Dablan, 
al-Sita al-nabawiyye, Cairo 1310, ii, 751; al- 
Diyarbakel, Ta?riki al-Khamis, Cairo 1283, i, 109- 
113, 153-56, 335, ii, 77 £; Ibn *Abd al-Barr, al- 
Durar fi’ Bhiisiri 'I-maghasi wa "Lsiyar, ed. 
Dayf, Cairo 1386/1966, 224-5; Tbn K: 
al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 
1384/2964, i, 94-200, ill, 526-34, 546 1. ro, 580; 
Iba Nasir al-Din, Didmi€ aläthār fi mawlid al- 
nabi al-mwkhr, Ms. Cambridge Or. grs, fols. 
112b, inf.-115b; al-Madilisi, Bihar al-anwar, Tehran 
1384, xxi, 100-10, 124-5; Ibn Shahrashob, Mand- 
Bib Gl AvE Talib, al-Nadjat 1376/1956, i, 173, 177; 
al-Makdisl, al-Bad? wa ‘t-taridh, ed. Cl. Huart, 
Paris 1919, iv, 125-6, 232-3; al-Mawsill, Ghdyat al- 
wasiil id maSrifal al-awa?it, Ms. Cambridge, Qq 
33 (10) [ols. 29b, 61a, 810-82a, roza-b; al-Harbi, 
al-Manisik, ed. Hamad al-Djasir, al-Riyad 1389) 
1969, index; al-Suyütl, al-Khasá^is al-kubrá, ed. 
Muhammad Khalil Haris, Cairo 1386/1967, ii, 77; 
al-Saiibl, Subul al-kudà mwa "Lraghád fi siràt khayr 
alid, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 1394/ 
1974, li, 241-25 al-Pabarl, Ta?rikh, index; al-Zur- 
Kant, Sharh al-mawdhib alladuwiyya, Cairo 1325, 
i, 288; W.Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, das 
genealogische Werk des Hitäm ibn Muhammad al- 
Kalbi, Leiden 1966, ii, 39-403 Muktil, Tafsir, Ms. 
Ahmet [11 74/1, fols, 150b-151; Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Ta?rikh, Ms. Berlin, 9409 (Sprenger 104), fols. 76a- 
78a; alSamarkand!, Tafsir, Ms, Chester Beatty 
3668, i, fols. 264b-265b; al-Shibll, Mapdsin al- 
wasPil fi. ma'rifat aLaxi'il, Ms. B.M. Or. 1530, 
fols. s9b-61b; W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad 
at Mecca, Muhammad at Medina, Oxtord 1953, 
1956, indices; F. Buhl, Das Lebe» Muhammeds, 
repr. Heidelberg 1955, 279-80, 304-5. 

Further references in sources already mentioned 
in the article: al-Kala, al-Thifa, i, 71-80; al- 
Kazarinl, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, fol. 246a-b; ‘All 
b. Burhan al-Din, al-Stra al-halabiyya, ii, 81-1215 
al-Balidhuri, Furi al-buldan, index; idem, Ansdb 
al-aghraf, i, index; Nac al-Din al-Haythaml, Madj- 
ma alaesi?id, vi, 161 f.; Ibn Arabi, Mubddarat 
aL-abrár, i, 335-6, 427, ii, 292 1. x, 36-42, 291; Ibn. 
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Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, index; al-gAmi, | 

Sint al-nudjüm ab-'amdli, i, 159 L, 181-6, li, 123-4, 

173-4; al-Bakrl, Mu‘djam má 'stidjam, index; al- 

Muttakt al-Hindl, Kanz al-"ummdl, x, nos. 2085, 

2092, 2114, 2123, xiii, nos, 338-346, 305-6, 402-5, 

409, 425; Mubammad b. Hablb, al-Munammak, al- 

Mubabbar, indices: Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtitds, index; 

al-Fasl, Sif” al-gharém, i, 359-78, li, 44-59; al- 

Wükidi,a-Maghdsindex. (M. J. Kisten) 

AL-KHUZAMÁ (^) "lavender" bas for along time 
been considered as the origin of the name of Alhu- 
cemas, on the coast of the Rif of Morocco, and this 
etymology is still given in EI* (art. ALHUCENAS). 
Since the problem raised by this toponym has not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved, and since moreover 
Alhucemas has now, since Morocco's achievement of 
independence, been "arabised" to al-Husayma, it is 
under AL-HusAYNA that an article on the place wil! 
bbe found in the Supplement. 

KHOUZISTAN, a province of south-western 
Persia, and the land of the Haz/Hüz/Kbüz (Hussi/ 
Kussi), the OüEto:/Uxi of Strabo and Pliny, The 
province of Khüzistán corresponds moze or less to the 
ancient Elam aad to the classical Susiana, and the 
names of its present capital, Ahwaz (4.01, its ancient 
capital, Susa {g.v.], and the town of Hawiza (q.v.]. 
all reflect the name of its inhabitants in Elamite 
times. 

Essentially, the province consists of aliuvial fans 
formed by the Karkha and the Kürün [qz rivers 
and situated between the Zagros mountains and the 
sea; near the Persian Gulf, partially saline mudflats 
merge into a zone of tidal marshes, and the coastline 
is pierced by deep tidal estuaries known as hor. 
‘The province is bounded on the west by the Irano- 
*Iràk border; on the north by Laristán [qn]; on 
the south by the Persian Gulf; and on the east by 
the river Hindiyan or Hindidj&z. The chief towns 
are: Abádán (see ‘aspAvan); Ahwiz [qx]; Khurram- 
shahr (er.]; Dasht Misbán; Dizfül; and Sbüshter 
[see suustax]. The population of the province 
(1,614,576 in 1966) is mainly hybrid Arab-Persian, 

‘The climate of Khüzistán is hot and, in summer, 
so humid that water drips from the trees. Both the 
Greek and Muslim geographers speak eloquently of 
the heat, Strabo, quoting an unknown source (Near- 
chos?), says that in Susa at mid-day lizards and 
snakes could not cross the streets quickly enough to | 
avoid being frizzled, and that barley spread out in 
the sun jumped as though it had been ptaced in an 
oven (Geography, xv.3.10), There was general agree 
ment that snow rarely fell in Kbüzistào, and water 
rarely froze. The great heat is accounted for by: (1) 
ihe lack of elevation (average altitude in southern 
Khüzistán — xo metres/32.8o feet, rising to zoo me- | 
tres/328 feet in central Khüzistán); (2) the southerly 
inclination of the land, which exposes it to the maxi- | 
mum effect of the sun's rays; (3) the hot winds in 
summer from the Syrian desert and Arabia; (4) the 
clayey nature of the soil, which retains the heat; (5) | 
the lack of open water, snow-covered mountains or | 
forests to the west to moderate the heat of westerly 
winds. Because of its climate, Khazistan did not have 
a good reputation as a place in which to live; the. 
Hudüd al-*Alám, tr. Minorsky, 130, describes the 
people of Ahwaz as "yellow-faced", and quotes a 
popular belief that "whoever establishes himself in 
‘Ahwaz becomes wanting in brains, and every aroma 
that is carried there loses its scent on account of the 
climate”. Despite this, the province was noted for a 
perfume manufactured there from violets (B. Spuler, 








Iran in früh-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 389). 


Despite the disadvantages of its climate, Khüzi- 
stán from earliest times was noted for its prosperity. 
Unlike the regions of the Iranian plateau, Khüzistán 
has never lacked for water, which is provided in 
abundance by the Karkha, Diz and Karan rivers and 
their tributaries. The province was the breadbasket 
of the Achaemenid empire. Strabo states that "Susis 
abounds so exceedingly in grain that barley and 
wheat regularly produce one bundredíold, and some- 
times two hundredfold” (Geography, xv.3.11). In Sü- 
sinid times, extensive urban settlements, and culti- 
vated lands watered by large-scale irrigation works, 
were protected from the destructive raids of the 
bedouin by a defensive ditch known as Khandak Sabar. 
In the 4th/roth century, Khüzistán had a monopoly 
of the sale of cane-sugar throughout Iran, ‘Irdk-i 
‘Arab and Arabia, Other important crops included 
citrus fruits, dates, melons, cotton and rice. The 
waters of the Persian Guif provided abundant fish. 
The other basis of the province's prosperity was 
trade; from early times, Ahwaz bad been the centre 
of an important road network and a recognised cross- 
ing-place on the river Karin. 

Under the two great pre-Islamic Iranian empires, 
that of the Achaemenids and that of the Sasanids, 
Khüzistàa was firmiy under the control of the central 
government. ‘To the Achaemenids, it was the prov- 
ince of Uvaja, and Susa was the administrative 
capital of the empire; for the Sásánids, it formed part 
of the “super-province” (padhghds) of Ném-rüz (the 
South), and was divided into seven küras. In 17/638 
the Muslim Arabs, after a reconnaissance raid across 
the Kardn, launched a major attack on Khüzistin 
under "Utba, captured Ahwüz, and completed the 
subjugation of the province by 19/649. In the rd/oth 
century Khüzistàn, and particularly the city of 
Ahwaz, suffered as a result of the Zand| [9.v.] rebel- 
lion, and considerable damage was done to the irriga- 
tion systems. During the succeeding four centuries, 
Khüzistán was governed in turn by the Bayids (see 
suwavutvs}, the SaldjGks [g.v] and the Tikhänids 
igu 

Ta the gth/15th century, following the onslaughts 
of Timür on the Iranian world, a local Arab Shit 
dynasty, the Musha‘sha' [g.v;}, established itself at 
Hawiza, on the old course of the Karkha river on 
the western edge of Khüristn, and enjoyed about 
seventy yeazs of independence, In 914/1508, however, 
Shah Isma‘il Safawi [see 15wà*lt. 1], after his capture 
‘of Baghdad, occupied Hawiza, Dizfal and Shushtar, 
‘and received the submission of the Mushafsha* sulláns.. 
Like the rulers of other petty states along the Otto- 
man-Safawid border during the roth/réth to r2th/ 
r8th centuries, the Mushafshat sulMims played one 
side off against the other, often very much to their 
own advantage, As a consequence of Musha‘sha rule, 
the western portion of Khüristin became known, 
from early Safawid times, as ‘Arabistin, In later 
Safawid times, the title of “wali of CArabistán" was 
conferred on the Musha‘sha‘ suiténs, In the Safawid 
administrative system, the uis were the highest in 
rank of the four categories of umard-yi sarhadd, or 
“‘amirs of the marches", and, of the four wális, the 
first in rank was the walt of ‘Arabistan, who was 
"higher and more honoured than his colleagues, on 
account of his belonging to a sayyid family, his 
valour and the number of his tribes" (Tadhkira al- 
mulak, tr. Minorsky, London 1943, 44). When the 
Afgháns invaded Iran in 1135/1722, the Musha'sha* 
‘sultans threw in their lot with the invaders. In 1140/ 
1727 Kbüzistn was temporarily occupied by the 
Ottomans, but in 1142/1729 Nadir Khan Afshar (see 
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wApIR SHAH) reoccupied the province and made the 
Musha'sha* sulpans his vassals. 

In the course of the x8th and roth centuries, the 
Mugha‘sha‘ dynasty steadily lost ground to Arab 
tribesmen of the Band Ka‘b and Band Lam (99.0). 


The former had begun to migrate in large numbers | 


from central and southern Arabia into southern Meso- 
potamia and southwestern Iran during the r1th/17th 
century; at the height of their power, in the latter 
part of the zzth/18th century, their sway extended 
from Basra to Bihbihan (in the province of Fars, just 
east of tbe Khüzistán border). The Band Lim were 
nomads inhabiting regions along the lower course of 
the Tigris, and between 1788 and 1846 some 17,450 
families from this tribe moved into Iranian territory. 
‘These immigrants lived a life that was neither com- 
pletely settled nor truly nomadic, but gradually a 
sedentary way of life became the norm. The Bana 
Kab not only intermirried with Iranians, but 
adopted Shi‘ism, and wore a compromise style of 
dress consisting of Persian tunic and trousers under 
an Arab Saba, Still later Arab arrivals, however, the 
Muntafik (g.v,], who in 1812 migrated to Hawiza and 
‘ousted the Ka‘ from that area, have remained Sun- 
nls. As a result of this great influx of Arabs, the name 
of ‘Arabistiin was, by the roth century, usually ap- 
plied to the province as a whole. In the 19th century, 
control of the province virtually passed from the 
hands of the central government into those of the 
shaykks of Mubammara (Khurramghahr), and it was 
not until 1925 that Ridà Shih Pahlawi [g..] over- 
threw the Shaylth of Muhammara and restored the 
proper name of Khüzistin. 

After the collapse of the Safawid dynasty (11£35/ 
1722), the prosperity of Khizistin sharply declined. 
A number of factors seem to have been involved: (1) 
hostility between Iranian and Arab elements; (2) the 
extensive damage to agriculture and to the settled 
communities caused by both the recent Arab immi- 
grants and by the indigenous transhumant tribes like 
the Lurs and Bakhtiyārīs (A. K. S. Lambton, Land- 
lord and piasani in Persia, Oxiord 1953, 157-8); (3) 
the constant raiding of trade caravans by the Band 
Lam; (4) the breakdown of the authority of the cen- 
tral government, which led to general neglect and 
maladministration, and the instability caused by fre- 
quent changes of governors; (5) oppression by tax- 
collectors. In some areas the Arab shaykhs levied 
taxes five or six times a year (Lambton, op, eit., 292). 
Tt was only after the discovery of oil at Masdjid-i 
Sulayman in KbGzistin in 1908 that the economy of 
the province began slowly to recover, and this trend 
was accelerated by the completion of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway in 1938; the line ran through Ahwaz, 
and its southern terminal was Bandar-i Shàhpür. 

In the last twenty years, Khüzistàn's prosperity 
has increased exponentially, Many large oilfields are 
connected by road and pipeline with the refinery at 
Abadan and with the terminal at Bandar-i Mahshabr 
(formerly Bandar-i Ma‘shar). Abidin, a virtually un- 
inhabited site fifty years ago, is now Iran's filth city 
{estimated population, 1975, 320,000). In 196r, the 
deep-water tanker terminal on Kharg Island was 
‘opened, The construction of the massive Mubammad 
Ridá Pahlawi dam on the Dig river (1962) has not 
only provided the province with hydro-electricity but 
with water for the large-scale development of market- 
gardening and other agricultural projects, including 
the resumption of the cultivation of sugar-cane; other 
dams are planned. Khurramshahr is now one of Iran's 
principal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf, More 
recently, the development of the natural gas industry 
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has taken place on a large scale; in 1973, 8.7 billion 
cu. m. of natural gas were exported to the U.S.S.R. 
‘The petrochemical industry is expanding at a great 
rate. The rapidly developing Djundishpür Univer- 
sity at Ahwaz now has over 2,000 students. The words 
of the author of the Hudad al-‘tlam, written one 
thousand years ago, now once again hold true: "This. 
province is more prosperous than any province a: 
joining it. Great rivers and running waters are found 
in it. Its countryside is flourishing and its mountains 
are full of utility" (129-30). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see A, H. Layard, A description of the 
province of Khuzistan, in J RGS, xvi (1840), 1-105; 
G. Le Strange, Lands, 232-47; All Razmára (ed.), 
Farhang-i djughrüfiyai-yi Iran, vi, Tehran 1330] 
1951, 146; Abmad Kasrawl, Tartth-i pansad-sdla- 
yi Khasistan, Tehran 1330/1951; Sayyid Mubam- 
mad Ali Imam Shushtari, Tári&i-i djughráfiyd^t- 
yi Khüsisiān, Tehran 1331/1952; G. N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian question, repr. London 
1966, ii, 320 ff.; L. Lockhart, Famous cities of Iran, 
Brentford 1939, 86-05; Cambridge History of Iran, 
i, Cambridge 1968, 33-8; 518-42; J. R. Perry, The 
Bang Ka‘: an amphibious brigand state in. Khüri- 
stint, in Le monde iranien et l'Islam, | (1971), Y31- 
52; F. R. C. Bagley, 4 bright future after oil: dams 
and agroindusiry in Khutistan, in Middle Fast 
Jmal, xxx|t (1026), 25-35. — (R. M. Savory) 
KHVARSHI (self-designation, Kedaes hikwa, 

Khuani, Khvarshal; in Russian, Khvarsbintsl) an 
ethnic group in the Caucasus whose language 
forms, with Bezheta, Ginukh, Dido and Khunzal 
[gg..] the Dido division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the north-eastern Tbero-Caucasian languages. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, there were 
1,019 ethnic Khvarshls, of whom 1,018 gave Khvarght 
as their maternal tongue. They formerly lived in five 
avis (including Khvarsh! and Inkhorari) on the upper 
course of the Ori-Tslsalis, a southern affluent of the 
Andi-Koysu in the south-west of the Bagulal district 
of the Daghistin ASSR; in 1944, they were resettled 
in the district of Vedeno in that same republic. They 
lived originally in an isolated region of high moun- 
tains, which Jong preserved them from any marked 
degree of outside infiuence and allowed them to retain 
their patriarchal customs. They are Sunnis of the 
Shifi legal school. 

Their traditional economy was based on sheep- 
rearing, with a system of transhumance, and also on 
terraced agriculture and various crafts; their present- 
day economy is essentially similar, with the added 
element of cattle-rearing. 

Khvarshl is purely a vernacular language; Avar 
is used as the first literary language, and also as 
the second (sometimes first) spoken language, since 
it is used as the medium for primary education. 
Russian is the second literary language. Both lin- 
guistically and culturally, the Khvarsbls are now 
being assimilated to the Avars [see further AYAR, 
DÀGHISTÀN. DIDO, AL-KABK]. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. Carrière 
d'Encausse, Une république sovietique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and 
Menges, Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The 
Hague 1959; B. Grande, Spisok narodnostey SSSR, 
in Revolyutsiya 4 matsyonal'mosti, iv (1936), 74-85; 
Narodi Dagestana, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 1955; Narodi Kathaza, Moscow 1962, i; 
S.A. Tokarev, Etnografiva narodov SSSR, Moscow 
University 1958. (R. Wixwax) 
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KIBLA, the direction of Mecca (or, to be exact, 
of the Ka‘ba or the point between the mfsd or 
waterspout and the western corner of it), towards 
which the worshipper must direct himself for prayer. 


i—RrrUAL Ano Lecar Asprers 


From very early times the direction at prayer and 
divine service for the worshippers was not a matter 
of choice among the Semitic peoples. There is already 
an allusion to this in I Kings, viii, 44 and it is re- 
corded of Daniel (Dan., vi, 11) that he offered prayer 
three times a day in the direction of Jerusalem (which 
das remained the Jewish kia to this day). As is 
evident from the names of the quarters of the heavens, 
the whole life of the Semitic peoples was turned east- 
wards. The Essenes prayed in the direction of the 
rising sun and the Syriac Christians also turned east- 
wards at prayer (Ancient Syriac documents, ed. Cure- 
ton, 24, 60; Acia martyrum occid., ed. Assemani, i, 
125), It may therefore very well be assumed in agree- 
ment with the tradition that Mubammad appointed 
a fibla at the same time as he instituted the saldt, It 
is cértain that in the period immediately following 
the hidjra the direction taken by the Jews was also 
used by the Muslims, Tradition places the alteration 
in the Bibla to 16 or 17 months after the Aidjra, in 
Radjab or Sha*bán of the year 2, probably rightly, 
for in this period we have the important change in 
Muhammad's attitude to the Jews. Disappointed at 
the slight success of his preaching among the Jews 
of Yathrib, he began to turn more and more to the 
old Arabian tradition and make the religion of Ibra- 
‘him the basis of all monotheistic religions. The Kaba 
‘was brought into prominence as a religious centre 
and the hadjdj began to be talked of as a Muslim rite. 
At the same time a beginning was made with the 
eviction of the Jewish tribes of Vathrib. The altera- 
tion in the Xibla is a not unimportant fact in this 
series of events and this train of thought. The Kuran 
verses, II, 136 ff., refer to this: “What has induced 
them to abandon their former fibla? Say: to Allah 
belongs the east and the west, He guides whomsoever 
he pleaseth unto the right path ... We only ap- 
pointed your previous ibla to distinguish him who 
follows the Prophet from him who turns back on his 
heels, . . Turn then thy face toward the holy masdjid; 
turn your face to it wherever yout are”. 

The importance placed by Mubammad himself 
upon the change is clear from these words. It is not 
necessary to assume with the tradition that it was 
brought about by scornful remarks of the Jews re- 
garding Mubammad's dependence on the prescrip- 
tions of their religion (so Tabarl, |, 1280). In other 
traditions, the new ible is represented as that of 
Ibrahim (Tabart, Tafstr, i, 378, il, 13). Here we have 
a glimmering of the real truth of the matter, namely 
the connection with Muhammad's new politico- 
religious attitude. According to one tradition (Bu- 
kharl, Salat, bab 32; Tafsir, Stra II, bab 14) the 





revelation of the above quoted verses from the | 


Kurin was communicated to the believers in the 
morning salat in Kuba?; according to another story 
Mubammad had with a pcrtion of the community 
performed two rak‘as of the swkr prayer in a mosque 
of the Band Salima, when he turned round to the 
direction of Mecca (Baydáw!, on Süra II, 139). The 
mosque received the name of masdjid al-kiblaiayn, 
"the mosque of the two ķiblas”'. 

If it may then be considered established that Mu- 
ammad and his community turned towards Jerusa~ 
Jem at the saldt during the early years of the hidira, 
the question still remains, what was his bible before 





the hidjra? In Tradition two answers are given to this 
question and a third deduced by harmonising the 
other two. According to one, Mubammad in Mecca 
observed the §ibla to the Ka'ba (Tabari, Tafsir, ii, 4; 
Baydawi, on Süra II, 138); according to the other 
story the bibla had always been Jerusalem (Tabari, 
Tafsir, ii, 3, 8, Annales, i, 1280; Baladhurt, Futa, 2); 
according to the third (Ibu Hisham, 190, 228) Mu- 
hammad in Mecca was careful to have the Ka‘ba 
and Jerusalem in a straight line in front of him at 
the sald. The first view is influenced by the theory 
of the “religion of Ibrahim” for al-Tibrizt also makes 
‘Abd al-Muttalib already know that Ibrahim ap- 
pointed the Ka'ba as ibla (Hamiisa, i, 125). If the 
second opinion had not an historical basis, one does 


| not quite understand how it could have arisen, for 


Tradition does not like to acknowledge Mubammad's 
dependeace on Jewish practice. This view seems 
therefore to be the most probable. It is further men- 
tioned as a distinguishing peculiarity of Bara? b. 
Ma'rür that even in the period before the Aidira he 
‘would not turn bis back on the Ka‘ba (Iba Hisham 
294); this tradition would lose its point if the old 
‘bla had been in the direction of the Kaba. Besides 
these traditional views, others have been put forward 
in recent years, According to Tor Andrae, Der Ur- 
sprung des Islams und das Christentum, Uppsala and 
Stockholm 1926, 4 (ef. Buhl, Mohammed's liv, 2x2) 
the original bibl was to the east. Andrae bases his 
view not on the material of Tradition but cn the 
general agreement between early Muslim and Chris- 
tian religious usages, Schwally said that the Jerusa- 
lem [iba was introduced into Mecca, perhaps as a 
Jewish-Christian institution (Geschichte des Qorans, i, 
275, note k). 

‘The direction of the bibla was, or is, not assumed 
at the saldt only and with the points of the toes 
(Bukhari, Saldt, bab 28; Adkan, bab 131; Nasi, 
Sahw, bib 25; Tefbih, bab 96), but also at the dua 
(Bukhari, Datawét, báb 24), at the shld! or ihrdm 
(Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 29) and after the stone- 
throwing at the central Diamra (Bukhari, Hadídi, 
‘bab 140-2); the head of an animal to be slaughtered 
is turned to the ibla and the dead are buried with 
the face towards Mecca (Lane, Manners and cusioms, 
Paisley and London 1899; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Geschr., i| 243; v, 409). 

In the hadith it is forbidden to turn towards Mecca 
when relieving nature (Bukharl, Wuda?, bad rr; Mus- 
lim, Tahdra, trad. 61; Nast, Tahara, bab 18-20). On 
the question whether it is allowable in doing this to 
turn one's back to Mecca and thus in some parts of 
Arabia be facing Jerusalem no unanimity prevails 
(cf, Bukhari, Wudi?, bad 14; Khums, bab 4; Satat, 
bab 29; Muslim, Takdra, trad. 59, 61-2; Abd Dawid, 
Takdra, bab 4); one should not expectorate in the 
direction of Mecca (Bukhzrt, Salat, bdb 33). 

The observance of a &ibia is given in old traditions 
along with the performance of the sald¢ and ritual 
slaughter as a criterion of the Muslim: The Prophet 
of God said: “The command has been given me to 
fight the people till they say: There is no god but 
Allah; when they say these words, perform our saldt 
and slaughter in our way, their blood and their prop- 
erty shall be inviolate for us”, etc. (Bukhári, Sali, 
bdb 28; cf. Addi, bab 12). One of the terms for the 
orthodox community is aht al-ibla wa "-djamd‘a. In. 
many Muslim lands the word has become the name 
of a point of the compass, according to the direction 
in which Mecca lies; thus fibfa (pronounced ibia) 
means in Egypt and Palestine, south, whereas in the 
Maghrib, east. 
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In the mosques the direction of the salt is indicated 
by the milrab (g.x-]; in classical hadith, this word 
does not occur and fibla is used to mean the wall of 
the mosque towards which one turns. At a sali out- 
side a mosque, a suira [q.n] marks the direction. In 
Egypt, small compasses specially made for this par- 
pose are used to ascertain the Bibla (Lane, op. cit, 
228). It should be noted that many mosques are not 
accurately but only approximately orientated (ac- 
cording to the diiha, sce below). It sometimes happens 
that this error has been later corrected by the drawing 
of lines or the stretching of threads, This is, for exam- 
ple, the case in many mosques of Indonesia where 
the faithful at the salā take their direction not from 
the mibràb but from such indicators. 





The laws relating to the &illa are here given very | 


briefly only and according to the ShafiTT school as 
laid down in al-ShIrazs Kildb al-Tanbth (ed. Juyn- 
boll, 20). The adoption of a #ibla is a necessary condi- 
tion for the validity of a salat. Only in great danger 
and in a voluntary sald¢ on a journey can it be neg- 
lected. But if one is on foot or can turn his steed 
round, it should be observed at the ihräm, ruka“ and 
sugjad, One should turn exactly in the direction of the 
‘ibla, and one whois near it can do so with certainty. 
According to others, when one is distant only the 
general direction (gjiha) is obligatory. Outside of 


Mecca one turns towards the mihrab within a mosque; | 


when not in a mosque one follows the direction of 
reliable people: only a man who is in a deserted 
region is allowed to ascertain the direction for him- 
self by means of certain indications. For details of the 
Jaws see the Bibliography. 
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|—Astronomican Asrects 

‘The determination of the kibla was an important 
problem for the scientists of mediaeval Islam. Al- 
though essentially a problem of mathematical geog- 
raphy, the determination of the iba can also be 
considered as a problem of spherical astronomy, Thus 
most Islamic astronomical handbooks or sidjs, of 
which close on 200 were compiled during the mil- 
lenium beginning in 750 A.D., contain a chapter on 
the determination of the &ibla. In addition, several 
dozen mediaeval manuals for timekeeping deal with 
the topic. In contrast, the number of treatises dealing 
specifically with the fibla problem is quite few. 

‘The Kibla at a given locality is a trigonometric 
function of the local latitude, the latitude of Mecca, 
and the longitude difference from Mecca. The deriva- 
tion of the &ibla in terms of these three quantities 
‘was the most complicated of the standard problems 
of mediaeval Islamic spherical astronomy, and the 
solutions to the kibla problem proposed by the leading 
astronomers of mediaeval Islam bear witness to the 
development of mathematical methods from the ard 











gth to the 8th/rgth centuries and to the level of 
sophistication in trigonometry and computational 
techniques attained by these scholars, Already in the 
grdjgth century Muslim scholars had derived exact 
Solutions using the construction of Greek mathemat- 
ics known as the analemma (in which the various 
significant planes involved in a specific problem are 
either projected or folded into a single working plane, 
whereupon the geometrical solution can be derived 
graphically or the trigonometric solution can be de- 
rived by plane trigonometry) or using the classi- 
cal Theorem of Menelaos for the complete spherical 
quadrilateral. Later fibla methods included trigono- 
metric solutions based on projection methods or on 
the simpler corollaries of the Theorem of Menelaos, 
Certain Muslim astronomers contented themselves 
with approximate solutions, which were adequate for 
practical purposes, The final mathematical solution 
to the bibla problem was the table compiled by the 
Sth/rath century astronomer al-Khallli, displaying 
the Aibla for all latitudes and longitudes. 


The mathematical problem 
Ss 


Fig. 1 


Fig. t shows a locality P and Mecca M on the 
terrestrial surface. The point N. represents the north. 
pole, and the meridians at P and M are showa as 
NPA and NMB, where A and B lie on the equator. 
In mathematical terins the &illa at P is defined by 
the direction of the great circle through P and M. 
In mediaeval Arabic the angle g between the arc PM 
and the local meridian NPS was called ínàirdf al- 
kibla, and the complementary angle between PM and 
the east-west line through P was called samt al-pibla. 
If q and qw denote the latitudes of the locality and 
of Mecca (= PA nd MB), and A L denotes their 
longitude difference (= AB), then q is a function 
of p, pu, and A L, and can be determined by spherical 
trigonometry. The modern formula, which can be 
derived from an application of the spherical con- 
tangent rule to ANPM, is: 
sin @ cos AL — cos q tan qw 
MMÁANBAL OO 
The exact solutions proposed by the mediaeval 
astronomers are less direct but ultimately equivalent 
to this. 

Although the problem of determining the &ibia is 
a problem of mathematical geography, it is mathe- 
matically equivalent to the astronomical problem of 
determining the azimuth or direction of a celestial 
body with given declination for a given hour-angle, 
and as such it was usually treated by the mediaeval 








g= cota 
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astronomers. Indeed, the kia problem may be 
transferred to the celestial sphere simply by con- 
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ments contain a chapter on the determination of 
the kibla. 


sidering the zenith of Mecca rather than Mecca. | 





Fig. 2 


Fig. 2 shows the zenith of Mecca M on the celestial 
sphere for a locality O. The local horizon is NESW 
and the local meridian is NPZS. EQW is the celestial 


equator, P is the celestial pole, and ABC is the day- 


circle of M. PMTR is the meridian of Mecca. Now: 
PN = p, NT = py, and QT = AL, . 


and the problem is to determine the azimuth of M 
measured from the meridian by the are SK = g. 
Most mediaeval methods involve first finding the 
altitude of the zenith of Mecca above the local 
horizon, measured by the aro MK = kh, This is 
equivalent to finding the complement of the distance 
between the two localities, Thus the problem of 
determining q (p, pu, AZ) is mathematically equiv- 
alent to detesmining the azimuth « (9, 9, t) of à 
celestial body with declination 8 (measured by 
MT) when the hour angle is ¢ (measured by QT) 
and the local latitude is @ (measured by PN). In- 
deed, several Islamic fib/a methods state simply that 
if one faces the sun on the day when the solar declina- 
tion is qw at the time when the hour-angle is AL 
(before or after midday, according as the locality is 
west or east of Mecca), then one is facing Mecca. 

In the sequel a selection of methods is presented 
to illustrate the variety and sophistication of some 
of the few mediaeval hibla determinations that have 
been investigated in modern times, The notation has 
been modified in order to relate to that used in 
Fig. 2. For the details of the original constructions 
the reader is referred to the secondary literature 
listed in the bibliography. Those methods that are 
trigonometric in character are represented by means 
‘of trigonometric equations; in the original texts the 
relations are written out in words. The capital 
notation for trigonometric functions denotes that 
they are to a base other than unity: thus, for ex- 
ample, Sin O = R sin O where R is generally 6o and 
occasionally, in the case of works following the 
Indian-Sásinid tradition, rso. Likewise Cos @ = R 
cos 0, Vers 0 — R vers Ô = R (r -cos Ô), etc. The 
radius of the celestial sphere is taken to be R. 

The trigonometric procedures outlined by the 
Muslim astronomers can also be performed geomet- 
Tically using a grid of the kind which occurs on the 
circular instruments known ín mediaeval Arabic as 
al-dustir and al-stakkésiyya, or the related quad- 
rants known as al-rub® al-mudjayyad and rub‘ al- 
shakkdsiyya, Most Islamic treatises on these instru- 





Approximate solutions 
A popular approximate method for determining the 
| bibla which occurs in the Zidi of the Syrian as- 
| tronomer al-Battānt (fl. Rakka, ca. 297/910) and in 
| several unsophisticated Islamic astronomical works 

such as al-Mulakhkhas fi "I-hay'a by al-Djaghmint 
| Ul. Khvarazm, ? ca. 725/1325) is the following. 





Fig. 3 


Fig. 3 shows the construction for a locality where 
Mecca is to the south east. Mark the cardinal direc- 
| tions NWSE on a horizontal circle centre O and 
| radius R and measure arcs EA=WB=A9=9-9u 
southwards and SC=ND=AL eastwards. Next 
draw AB and CD, and denote their point of inter- 
section by F. Then OF defines the kibla. This method 
is equivalent to an application of the formula 
Eae ee | 
VSin* Ao + Sin? AZ) 

Tana (E Sin ALI 
ae 
Certain Muslim astronomers also used tables based 
on this formula and displaying values of ¢ (Ag, AL) 
for each degree of both arguments from 1° to 20°. 
‘A feature of these tables is that the entries for 
Ag=AL are all 45°0’, 

‘Another approximate solution to the Aié/a problem 
is outlined in a treatise related to al-Kh*arazmt 
(fl. Baghdad, a, 215/830). Here the formula 


eui pus l, 
| (paeas a 


with the trigonometric functions to base R = 150 
rather than R = 6o, is outlined in words. The table 
displaying q (Aq, AL) that accompanies this treatise 
was rather popular with later Muslim astronomers 
and exists in several manuscript copies, some of 
which are of Syrian, Yemeni, and Turkish prove- 
nance. Yet other approximate kiBla tables based on 
non-trivial formulae are found in the Ashrafi sidi of 
the Persian astronomer Sayf-i Munsdidjim (fl. ca. 
710/1310), the Zidi of the Persian astronomer Sham: 
| si-Munadidiim al-Wäbiknawi (/}. ca. 725/1325), and 


4 7 Sin 
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in a treatise on the quadrant by Ibn Taybughà (JI. 
Aleppo, ca. 751/1380). 


Exact solutions 

Four exact solutions to the ibla problem are 
outlined below. The first and second illustrate the 
application and mathematical elegance of the ana- 
Jemma construction, and the way in which it can be 
Used to derive complicated formulae of spherical | 
trigonometry from a plane figure. The third and 
fourth illustrate the application and mathematical 
elegance of the Theorem of Menelaos and its corol- 
laries. Al-Khallit's Ritla table, which is perhaps the 
‘most sophisticated trigonometric table compiled in 
the mediaeval period, illustrates the competence of 
an 8th/r4th century scholar in the algebra of func- | 
tions and computational techniques. | 

A geometric hibla construction proposed by Habash | 
al-Hasib (fi. Baghdad and Damascus, ca. 235/850) 
involves an analemma in which the working plane is 
considered consecutively as the meridian, equatorial, | 
meridian, and horizon planes. Habash’s method may | 
be summarised as follows (see Fig. 4). On a circle 
centre O and radius R mark the cardinal directione 
NWSE, and then draw arc WQ = p, arc QB = pu, | 
and are QT = AL, Draw the diameter QOR and the 
parallel chord BC with midpoint G. Mark the point | 
M, on OT such that OM, — GC and draw the perpen- 
dicular M,M, onto BC. Next draw ML parallel to 
WE and M,1J parallel to SN to cut WE in I and the 
circle in J, Finally, construct the point Ms on M,L 
such that OM, = IJ and produce OM, to cut the | 
circle at K. Then OK defines the Ribla, 

This construction may be explained as follows. 
Firstly, QOR and GC represent the projections of 
the celestial equator and the day circle of the zenith 
of Mecca in the meridian plane. Secondly, M, repre- 
sents the projection of the zenith of Mecca in the 
equatorial plane. If we then imagine the equatorial 
plane to be folded into the meridian plane, M, moves 
to M,, which is thus the projection of the zenith of 
Mecca in the meridian plane. Furthermore, MylJ is 
the projection in this plane of the almucantar through 
the zenith of Mecca, whose radius is thus IJ. Also 
Mj and IJ measure the distances from the zenith of 
Mecca to the prime vertical and to the line joining 
the local zenith to O, respectively. Finally, we con- 
sider the horizon plane the working plane; by virtue 
of the construction, M, is the projection of the zenith 
of the Mecca in this plane. Thus OK defines the | 
hibla. 

From such a geometrie construction a trigonometric | 
solution for the Aíbla problem can be derived with | 
facility. Indeed, from the analemma construction 
for the Ribla proposed by Ibn al-Haytham [q.v] (fl. 
Cairo, d. 430/1039: a single formula for 9 (@, qx, L) 
equivalent to the modern one can be derived directly. 
Ibn Yünus [g::] (ff. Cairo and Fustat, d. 399/1009) 
proposed the following trigonometric solution to the 
hibla problem. Firstly frorn the quantity 

(gos e Cos AL 
deii R Cos u + Sin par Sin p) 
Cee 
and then the sible is defined by 
gina fin AL Cos 
Y [zn 


Tbn Yünus offered no justification for this procedure, 
but his formulae can be derived from an analemma 
construction such as the one proposed by Habash. 
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If in Fig. 4 we draw the perpendiculars GH and GV 
from G to SN and MY, then we have 
= \Cos g Cos AL Cos 
MY = / 7 V 
since 
Cose 
veo t 
M, MG E 





Sin g Sin ga Sin g 
R R 


GH - 06 


Furthermore, since the arc JN measures 4, we have 
MAY = Sink. But M,Y = MV + VY = MV + GH. 
Ibn Yünus' first formula follows immediately, 

Next we observe that M,Y and M;F both measure 
the distance of the zenith of Mecca to the meridian 


| and are hence equal, Thus 


Cos AL Cos qu Cos AL 


MY = MF = OM; e 





| Also, since the arc JN measures A, and OME is by 


construction equal to IJ, we have OME = IJ = Cos 
k. Ibn Yünus' second formula follows immediately, 
since q measures the are SK. 

Ibn Yünus also compiled a table displaying the 
solar altitude in Cairo when the sun is in the azimuth 
of Mecca. His table gives values for each degree of 
solar longitude, corresponding roughly to each day 
of the year, Tables of this kind were contained in the 
main corpora of tables for timekeeping that were 
used in such centres as Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Istanbul, and an isolated table of this kind was 
compiled for the observatory at Maragha in north- 
western Persia, The solar altitude in the azimuth of 
Mecca is occasionally displayed graphically on the 
backs of astrotabes. 

Al-Nayrizi (/l. Baghdad, ca. 287/900) solved the 
hibla problem by four successive applications of the 
Theorem of Menelaos. His solution involves finding 
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successively the arcs TR, SR, MK and KS in Fig. 2, | 
as follows, Firstly, find TR using 


Sin PS _ Sin PR Sin TE 

Sin SQ ^ Sin RT Sin EQ' 

that is, | 
! 





Sin (180°—9) __ Sin (90° + TR) Sin (94 
Sing - STR 
Secondly, find SR using 


Sin PQ 
Sings ^ SinTR 8 





$| 


that is, 
Sin 90° 
Smog 
whence ER and SR (= ER = o0°—ER). Thirdly, 
find MK (= A) using 
SinSP — Sin PR Sin MK. 
Sin SZ ^ Sin RM Sin KZ’ 


. Sin oc? Sin ER 
in TR Sin go°” 

















that is, 
Sin (280° —g) _ Sin (90° + TR) Sin MK 
Sin 90° Sin (TR + @m) Sin 9o* 
Finally, find KS (= 4) using i 
Sa ES | SREISSMP 
SinSR ^ SinZM Sin PR" 





Sings Sin (90° — gai 
Sin (90° — A) Sin (90° + TR) ` | 
Al-Btrüni [-v.] (I. Kh"arazm and Ghazna, d. after | 

442/100) proposed several different methods for 
finding the fibla, based on a variety of different | 

procedures. In his work on mathematical geography, 
the Takdid nihayat al-amáhin, al-Birüni derived the | 
longitude difference between Mecca and Ghazua | 
| 





mathematically using the distances between staging 
posts on the major caravan routes, aud then derived 
the biòla at Gbazna using four different methods, 
including spherical trigonometry (using Menelaos* 
Theorem), solid geometry (using procedures equiv- 
alent to those standard in solving timekeeping 
problems), and the analemma. Al-BirGnf’s solution | 
to the biðla problem in his major astronomical work 
al-Kānūün al-Mas'üdi, compiled after the Tahdid, | 
is more elegant than bis solution by spherical tri- | 
onometry in the earlier work. It was also proposed | 
about thirty years previously as an alternative solu- | 
tion by Ibn Vünus. Al-Birün! proved its correctness 
by spherical trigonometry. Ibn Yünus presented it | 
algebraically with no justification, but he appears 
to have derived most of his formulae for spherical | 
astronomy by projection methods rather than by 
spherical trigonometry, Al-Birin!’s treatment of the 
problem illustrates the progress made by Muslim | 
scholars in spherical trigonometry during the tenth 
century. Whereas his predecessor al-Nayrizi had | 
laboriously used Menelaos’ Theorem, al-Birün! used | 
its simpler corollaries, the spherical Sine Rule and 
the “Rule of Four Quantities”, 

Al-Birün! first outlined an algebraic procedure for | 
finding q using foir svsllacy aro whioh, wo cal | 

61, Ön On and &,. Since he used R — x rather than 
60 his trigonometric functions are the same as the 


modern ones. First find O, “the distance on the 

day circle", thus sin 0, — sin AL cos 8. Then find 

@,, “the local latitude adjusted for the horizon (of 
sin Ow 


1 Mecea)", using sin 0, 7, and 6,, "the correc- 


tion to the latitude 





using Ô, = -Br Then find 


Gq, “the distance between the two localities”, using 
cos 0, cos 6,. Finally, g is given by 


cos Mu = 





ALBirüni's justification of this procedure is equiv- 
alent to the following. In Fig. s, which is essentially 
the same as the diagrams in the manuscripts of the 
original text, the base circle represents the horizon, 
with N and S the north- and south-points. The local 
meridian is SZPN where Z is the local zenith and P 
is the celestial pole. M is the zenith of Mecca and 
GLJ and MPL are respectively the horizon and 
meridian at Mecca, ZMK is the altitude circle of M 
and MH] is a great circle with F us pole. Thus PN 
— q, PL = gu, and MPZ = AL, and it is required 
to find SK (= 7). Al-Birdni observed that (by the 
spherical Sine Rule). 


sin MP. 
Sin MH ^ sin Z MPH 








t" ex ZF sin AL’ 

whence Z F (— Z PEL) is kaown. Thus 8 is the 

complement of £ F. Similarly 
sinZF _ sin PL 
sin ZPLF — sinPF" 


whence PF is known. 
Thus 9, is PF. Thirdly, since FN = PN — PF = 


a Salan, 
sin go sin PF 


| €, 6, measures FN. Fourthly, al-Birdnt states 


that by the “Rule of Four Quantities” 
sin FZ 
cos LG 





[note that cos /. G = cos Z FGN = cos IQ = sin ZI) 
so that 0, measures Z G. 
Finally, ho points out that (by the spherical Sine 
Rule) 
sin 2G _ sin EN 
sin ZF ~ sin GN’ 


whence ¢ — SK — 9 — GN. 





XIBLA 





Al-Khalili (fI. Damascus, ca. 766/1365) compiled a 
Aibia table based on an accurate formula and dis- 
playing q (9, AL) for each degree of ọ from ro” to 
56° and each degree of AL from 1° to 60°, Al-Khalll's 
table thus contains a total of almost 3,000 entries, 
and the fibla is computed to degrees and minutes. 
The vast majority of the entries are either correct 
or in error by + 1 or + 2 minutes, a remarkable 
achievement. Table z shows a section of al-Khalili's 
table. 
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The procedure for finding q (p, AL) would be to 
first find h (o, AL) using the simple formula of 
al-Marrükushi and then to use the auxiliary tables 
to apply the formula 


Tabie r 


Sample Entries from al-Khallli's Kibla Table 
(The ecrors in the minutes are shown after each entry) 








ALG s 35 36° 3T 
25° 6685 41 64°59° ór oer 6r'zo — x 
24 6530 4 1 6339--1 r45 — 2 5956 — 2 
23 6417 6216--1 6019 — 2 5829 — 1 
22 6252 6050 58 50 — 2 5658 — x 
a 6125 +2 5918 5718 55 24 
20 $950 4 1 5742 501 554r +r 5346 +2 
19 58 1o ata 5359 +3 $222 
18 5625 +1 3424 | 2 5210 + 2 5032 + 2 
17 5433 5:19 5o14 +r 4817 +a 
16 5234 5020 + r 4813 4614 — x 
a5 5030 +2 4815 H3 46 8-2 491 
14 4816 + 2 4602 4354 tb 2 4136 

33 4552 4338 +2 433 bo 3938 +1 
a2 4323 +3 ar B+ 2 39 6 +3 3712 +1 
1 4042 +a 3826 1 3629 + 2 3440 + 2 
10 3246 33.43 3E 59 

9 3442 — 1 3050 —1 2912 

8 328 — 1 2751 2618 — 1 
7 287 +2 mag +r 2320 1 
6 2431 +2 2130 + 2 2014 +1 
5 2044 +1 18 7+2 wate 
4 3649 4 2 1436 natr 
3 1243 frr 3021 

2 833 724 657 4 1 
1 419 o 345 +2 333+ 4 












compiled bis Pibla table. However, in hi 
to the table he expresses his approval of the bla 
method of al-Marrákushi (Jf. Cairo, ca. 679/1280]. 
This involved first finding A using 


Sin h = Sin ($ + pm) — Vers AL 


and then applying the standard Islamic formula for 
finding the azimuth from the celestial altitude, 
namely 








Sinh s Sinh Tanp 
are m. 


en 


3 Cosh 


Both of these formulae can be derived from Fig. 
If al-Khalili did use precisely this method to compile 
his kibla table, it may be that he also used his uni- 
versal auxiliary tables (al-djadwal al-ājāķī) to fa- 
cilitate the computation, These tables which were 
specifically designed for solving all of the standard 
problems of spherical astronomy for any latitude, 
display the three functions 











? (ato, AL) A) 





(9, AL) = eh) Sela 


| This latter procedure is easily shown to be equivalent 
| to the standard azimuth formula. 

| Al-Khalili also computed the kibla for 44 localities 
| in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. These are likewise very 
| carefully computed. Sample entries from this list 
j are shown in Table z. Several other kible lists were 
| compiled by mediaeval Muslim sstronomers, and 
| the geographical tables in late Islamic zHdjs often 
| display the gibla alongside the latitudes and longi- 

tudes of important localities. 


| Alignment of Mosques 





Now even though the mediaeval astronomer might 
| have been aware of an exact formula for computing 
| the kibla, the accuracy of his kibla determinations 
depended on the geographical data that he had at 
his disposal. Mediaeval longitude determinations, 
based cither on simultaneous observations of lunar 
eclipses in different localities or on measuring dis- 
iances between the localities, were generally not 
very accurate. Mediaeval latitude determinations, 
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Table 2 


Sample Entries from al-Khalill’s Kibla List 
(The errors are derived using the mathematically 
correct formula and al-Khallli's coordinates) 


Locality ^ Longitude Latitude Kibla Error 
Gaza sro aro as + x! 
Hebron 56530 335 ajar — 6 
Jerusalem 3630 320 431  —2 
Damasus 6o o 3330 29 4 +1 
Beirut. $915 3320 3159  — 4 
Ba‘labakk 6o 0 — 3350 2825 +i 
Hama 6r4s 3445 2032 —2 
Aleppo 6210 3550 1742 o 
Mardin bso 3755. 948 o 
Baghdad 70 O0 3325 1319 o 
Kata 6930 3130 ü nna +i 
Mecca 6o amg à 


on the other hand, based on observations of the solar 
meridian altitude, were generally more accurate. 
Even so, the most popular values used by Muslim 
astronomers for the latitude of Mecca were 21°, 
21° 20', 21° 30", and 21°40", whereas the accurate 
value is ar* 26. This explains why medieval 
mosques may be incorrectly oriented even though 
their mitedbs [g.0.] were erected in a fibla direction 
computed by competent mathematicians. 

Another reason why mosques may be incorrectly 
aligned is that their Siblas were not computed from 
geographical data at all but were inspired by tradi- 
tion, Thus, for example, mosques in the Maghrib and 
the Indian subcontinent generally face due east or 
due west, respectively. Likewise, in early Muslim 
Egypt, the kibla adopted was the azimuth of the 
rising sun at the winter solstice, Several mosques in 
Cairo face this direction, which was favoured as the 
&iblat al-sahdba but which is about r«* off the Kibla 
computed mathematically using mediaeval geo- 
graphical coordinates and about 20° off the true 
kibla for Cairo. No survey has yet been made of the 
orientation of mediaeval mosques. Such a survey 
would be of considerable interest for the history of 
Islamic architecture as well as the history of science. 

Bibliography: Several of the following sec- 
‘ondary sources contain descriptions and analyses 
of mediaeval pibla methods. There exist numer- 
ous Islamic astronomical works containing bibla 
methods that have not been investigated in 
modera times. On the bibla method of Ulugh Beg 
[gv] (f. Samarkand, d. 853/1449), which is none 
other than the snethod of Ibu Yünus and al- 
Birüni, see L.A. Sédillot, Prol/gomznes des lables 
astronomiques d'Oloug-Beg: traduction et com- 
mendaire, (Paris 1853), 316-21. On the approxi- 
mate methods of al-Battānl and al-Djaghmini, 
sec C. A. Nallino, al-Batlāni sive Albatenii Opus 
Astronomicum (Milan and Rome 1899-1907), i, 
318-9, and ii, p. xxvii; and G. Rudloff and A. 
Hochheim, Die Astronomie des Mahmüd ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Omar al-Ĝagmint, in. ZDMG, 
xlvii (1893), 213-75 (esp. 271-2). 

‘The first serious investigations of Islamic &íbla 
methods were conducted by C.Schoy (see his 
article ista in EI), The methods of Tbn al- 
Haytham and al-Nayrizi were discussed in his 
Abhandlung des al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al- 
Haitam (Alhazen) über die Bestimmung der Richtung 
der Qibla, in ZDMG, lxxv (1921), 242-53; and in his 
Abhandlung von al-Fadl b. Hátim al-Nairist über 
die Richtung der Qila, in SB Bayr, Akad., Math. 











phys. Kl. (Munich 1922), 55-68 (also contains a 
list of hibla values for various cities, taken from. 
an Sth/14th century Syrian source). Schoy's other 
studies on the Kia include Die arabiscke Sonnen- 
uhr im Dienste der islamischen Religionsidbung, in 
Naturvissensckaftliche Wochenschrift, N.F, xi 
(1912), 625-9; Miagslinie wand Qiba, in Zeit- 
schr, der Gesell. für Erdkunde zu Berlim (915), 
551-76; Die Mekka- oder Qiblakarte (Gegenasimu- 
ale mitlabslandsireue Projektion mii Mehka als 
Kartenmitte), in Karlographische nd schulgeo- 
graphische Zeilschr. (Vienna 1916), 184-5; and 
Gnomonik der Araber, in E. von Bassermann- 
Jordan, ed., Die Geschichte der Zeitmessung und 
der Uhren, Band 1F (Berlin-Leipzig 1923) (esp. 
33°43 and 84-6 on the methods of al-Battüni, 
Tbn Yonus, and Abu ‘I-Wafa?). 
On al-Btrünl's kibla methods, see his al-Kanan 
al-Mas*üdi, ed. M. Krause, Hyderabad 1955, ii, 
522-B; Schoy, Die trigonometrischen Lehren des 
. al-Biruni ..., Hanover 1927, 70-1; and E. S. 
Kennedy, A commentary upon Birdni's Kitdb 
Tahdid al-Amakin, Beirut 1973, esp. 198-21 
Habash's construction is discussed in E. S. K. 
ney and Y. ld, A leller of al-Birüni* Habash 
Hasit's analemma for the Qibla, in Historia Mathe- 
matiea, à (1974), 3-11. 
AI-Khalli's BiBla table is analysed in D. A. King, 
AL-Kialili’s Qibla Table, in JNES (1975), (which 
also contains references to other mediaeval fibla 
tables and a discussion of the determination of the 
kibla using a quadrant). Ibn Vünus's table dis- 
playing the solar altitude in the azimuth of the 
kibla is discussed ín idem, Ibn Yainus' Very useful 
tables for reckoning time by the sun, in Archive for 
History of Exact Sciences, x (1973), 342-94 (esp. 
368). Considerable additional information on kibla 
determinations is contained in the forthcoming 
publication by idem, Studies in astronomica! time- 
keeping in mediaeval Islam. ii. A survey of mediaeval 
Islamic tables for regulating the times of prayer. 
Several lists of geographical coordinates of 
cities and the corresponding kibla values, taken 
trom Islamic astrolabes, are given in R. T. Gunther, 
The astrolabes of the world, i, Oxford 3932, see 
esp. 24-6. On mediaeval Islamic longitude deter- 
minations, see Schoy, Längenbestimmung und 
Zentral-meridian bei den alteren Völkern, in Mitt 
der kaiseslich-königlichen Geographischen Gesell., xii 
(1915), 27-62; Kennedy’s commentary on al- 
Birdnt's Tapdid (mentioned above); and F. Haddad 
and E. S. Kennedy, Geographical tables of mediae- 
val Islam, in al-Abpath, xxiv (1971), 87-102. 
On the analemma in mediaeval Islamic astron- 
omy, see the reference cited in the study by 
E. S, Kennedy and Y. ld (mentioned above). On 
the development of spherical trigonometry and 
computational technigues in mediaeval Islam, see 
P, Luckey, Zur Entstehung der Kugeldreiechrech- 
nung, in Deutsche Mathematik, v (1949), 405-4 
Kennedy, Al-Birün?s Magilid "Ilm al-Hay'a, 
JNES, xxx (1971), 308-14, and the references 
there cited; and King, Al-Khalili's auxiliary 
tables for solving problems of spherical astronomy, 
in Jal. for the Hist. of Astronomy, iv (1973), 
99-110. (D. A. Kino) 
AL-KIBRIT, sulphur. The Arabic term is derived 
from Akkadian Aupritu through Aramaic kujebhrithá. 

The Arabs knew both sedimentary and volcanic 
brimstone. Muhammad b. Abmad al-Tamimt, K., al- 
Murshid, Ms, Paris 2870, f. 208, mentions a place 
where “white” brimstone was to be found on the 
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shore of the Dead Sea and in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem (see also Mukaddasf, 184), in fect the de- 
Posits of brimstone to be found in clay, mixed with 
gypsum and calcium carbide, on the right bank of 
the river Jordan at a mile from the Dead Sea (see C. 
Hintze, Handbuch der Mineralogie, ijv, Leipzig 1904, 
68 fL). Abà Dalaf al- Khazradi! (al-Risila al-thaniya, 
ed. V. Minorsky, Cairo 19$5, 22, tr. 54-5, ed. P. 
Bulgakov, Moscow 1960, 34) mentions already a sul- 
phur spring on Mount Damawand {¢..) around which 
brimstone had crystalised, and this voleano showed 
immense deposits of brimstone. The same author 
(ébid., 43 = YakOt, ii, 6:9) knows also the sulphur 
springs of Dawrak (g.x-] in Khùzistān. 

In general, four sorts of brimstone are distin- 
guished: yellow, white, black and red (see WKAS, i, 
536). Mubammad b. Zakariyy2? al-Ràzl, K. al-Asrár 
(ed. M. T. Dánigh-Pazhüh, Tehran 1964, 3), however, 
differentiates these even further into 1. pure, mas- 
sive, yellow brimstone; 2. pure, granular, yellow 
brimstone; 3. white, ivory-coloured brimstone; 4 
white brimstone mixed with soil; 5. black brimstone, 
adulterated with stones; and 6. red brimstone. Des- 
criptions like Aibrif kim? "bright red brimstone 
dibrif dhahabi “golden brimstone", kibrit dhak 
“male brimstone”, Aibrit bakré “brimstone of the sea”, 
kibrit nahri “brimstone of the river", etc. are also 
found. These descriptions indicate the various modi- 
fications and qualities: brimstone deposited by 
springs is mostly finegrained and yellow-white; 
elementary brimstone is often contaminated with 
bitumen, selenium and arsenic. These various des- 
criptions, however, were of course not used by the 
Arabs to indicate a strict classification, 

A special case was the “red brimstone” (al-Aibrit 
al-akmar). According to Aristotles! Sione-book (ed. J. 
Ruska, Heidelberg 1912, no. a6, p. 16r = Ibn al- 
Baytar, K. al-Djámi*, iv, 49) it shines by night over 
a distance of many parasangs, as long as it is left in 
its place of occurence. Others maintained that red 
brimstone was a mineral to be found in the valley of 
the ants, marched through by Solomon (Ibn Sama- 
djün, in Ibn al-Baytar loc. cit,), These are fairy-tales, 
ALRázt (K. al-4 srár, loc. cit.) knew already that "red 
brimstone” does not exist as a mineral, and this 
scepticism was wide-spread. AL Djabie (Risdla fi 'l- 
 Diidd wa 'I-hasl, ed. P. Kraus, Cairo 1943, 93; ed. 
Hárün, Cairo 1964, i, 271) remarks that “red brim- 
stone" is easier to be found than a trustworthy friend, 
and the caliph al-Mu‘tagid bi-ll8h (279-89/892-902) 
said that two things exist only in name: the phoenix 
(‘anki mughrib) and al-hibrit al-akmar (Birüni, 
Blend, 156) In this sento is aho to be understood 






























(see Freytag, Arabum proverbia, i, 18, 220, 
149) and Bilawhar's saying (ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 
1971, 33) that his merchandise is better than red 
brimstone. The solution to this enigma is that al- 
kibrit al-ahmar is a pseudonym for the elixir, by 
means of which silver can be changed into gold 
(Blrünl, Djamáhir, 103, WKAS, í, 536 a25-b2). 
The position: of brimstone in the mineral system 
has been determined more than once: in Aristotles’ 
Stone-book, compounds of brimstone and arsenic form 
one group together with salts and boraxes, without, 
a fixed classification, The authors of the Corpus 
Gabirianuns (3rd-gth/oth-r0th centuries) counted red, 
yellow, black and white brimstone, together with 
orpiment, realgar, quicksilver, camphor and ammo: 
nia among the “spirits” (al-arwah, Tà nvedpara), as 
opposed by the “metallic bodies” (al-adjs4m) and the 
"mineral bodies" (a/-adjsdd). Ibn Sina (K. al-Shifa?, 
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al-Tabi'syyit, v, ed. Madkür, Cairo 1965, 20-2) divides. 
all minerals into four classes: the stones (al-abdiér), 
the salts (al-amlah), the fusible bodies (al-dhd°ibdt) 
and the brimstone-like ones (al-abérif). Brimstone 
has become here a general notion indicating those 
substances ín which wateriness has been combined 
with earthiness and aíriness and which have then 
been consolidated by cold. According to al-Kazwinl, 
*Adjd^ib, 203-45, brimstone, together with quicksil- 
ver, pitch, naphtha etc. belongs to the viscous sub- 
stances (al-adjsam al-duhni y ya) 

Already in the Middle Ages brimstone was an im- 
portant mineral raw material. It was for instance 
used in bleaching. Thus the “brimstone of the river’ 
{al-kibrit al-uahri) was also called kibrit al-kasdrin, 
the “brimstone of the bleachers" (Galen, K. al-Awdi- 
ya al-mawdiüda bi-hull maaan, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 
49, below). Together with bitumen, fats, oil, etc. 
brimstone was a component part of Greek fire (see 
Nart], and from the 7th/r3th century onwards it was 
used with salpetre and charcoal, to make gunpowder. 

Brimstone was also widely used in medicine, Ac- 
cording to Dioscurides (Mat. med., v, £07; Arabic tr. 
ed. C. E, Dubler, Tetuán-Barcelona 1952-7, 423) 
brimstone avails against a cough, sgainst pus that 
is stuck in the chest, and against asthma. If a woman 
is fumigated with brimstone, she will have a mis- 
carriage, Leprosy, cutaneous eruptions and other 
skin diseases are treated with brimstone, which, if 
mixed with natron, dissipates itching. Finally, brim- 
stone avails against the stings of poisonous animals, 
against jaundice, cold, sweat, podagra, ear-ache and 
deafness. The same indications are found in Galen, 
De simpl. med. lemp. ac fac., ix, 3, 9 (Vol. xii, 217, 
Kühn; Arabie tr, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 5o); *Ali b. 
Rabban al-Tabari, K. Firdaws al-hikma, 122, 224, 
271, 322, 324, 407 (cf. W, Schmucker, Die pflansliche 
und mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-Hikma 
des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 380-2), Vaküb b. Isbàk al- 
Kindi (cf. The medical formulary of al-Kindt, ed. M. 
Levey, Milwaukee 1966, ff. 95b, torb, 1336), al-Razi, 
K, al-Ilivi, xvii, 55, end Ton Sind, Kaniin, Rome 
1593, Í, 191. The dawi? al-kibril is one of the im- 
portant electuaries. It equals theriae and avails 
against fever, cough, asthma, tetanus, dropsy, against 
stings of poisonous animals etc. (“Ali b. Rabbān 445; 
adjüsi, K. al-Malaki, ii, 536; Ton Sina, Kaniin, 
x91). 

The curative properly of sulphurous water is often 
praised: Aba Dulaf al-Khazradjf (op. cit, ed. Minor- 
sky, 12, tr. 43, ed. Bulgakov, 21, Válgüt, ii, 317) men- 
tions the sulphurous springs in the neighbourhood 
of Hulván [pv] in ‘Irak, which avail against mani- 
fold diseases. According to Aristotles’ Stone-book (no. 
26, pp. 113, 162) bathing in sulphurous springs is 
good for open wounds, tumours, itching, scabies and 
fever. Baths in sulphurous water avail also against 
trembling (irtiésh) (Philagrises, in ROzl, Ht, i, 44, 
see Galen, De tremore et palpitatione, vil, 6oo, Kühn). 
Finally, sulphurous water is curative of articular 
pains (Rufus, in Rizi, Hawi, xi, 199), hemiplegia 
(falidi, ‘AM b. Rabban, Firdaws, 197) and elephan- 
tiasis (diudhdm, ibid.). 

To the many palliatives which were recommended 
for expelling vermin from houses there are always 
included fumigations with sulphur (Razl, Hawi, xix, 
320-33), which was also used in magic as an ingre- 
dient of talismans (Pseudo-Madiriti, Giá yát al-hakim, 
243-6, German tr. by Ritter and Plessner, London 
1962, 254-8). 

‘Sulphur played a prominent part in alchemy (see 
AvexIMIYA?). Distillation of sulphur and the action 
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of sulphurous vapour on metals gave occasion to 
many observations and conjectures. Since sulphur 
is liberated in the distillation of most materials, it 
was believed to be a fundamental part of all minerals. 
In particular, it was assumed that the metals con- 
sisted of quicksilver and brimstone. If the parts of 
both materials are in an ideal ratio to each other, 
gold originates (see Dimashist, Nubhba, so ff.). Sul- 
phur is therefore also called "'the mother of gold" 
(mm. al-dkakab, see K. al-Kans, ms. Berlin 4191, 
t. sra). 

The alchemists invented many pseudonyms for 
sulphur, like "the yellow, red or white bride") al- 
"arüs aljafri?, ec), “the red soil” (al-turba al- 
Jamra”), “the colouring spirit” (al-rih al-sabigh), “the 
saffron" (al-za‘feran), “the divine secret" (al-sirr al- 
ilii). The breath-taking smell of burning brimstone 
gave it the name "the suffocater" (al-khanndb). Be- 
cause brimstone combines quicksilver, it was also 
called “the fetter of the volatile” (Rayd al-‘adik). 
Conversely, the term Aibrit was also used in various 
combinations as pseudonym of other substances, e.g. 
Aibria là lakarik "incombustible sulphur" (see 
WZKM, lxii-bxiv. (1972), 169) designates the elixir 
of gold. (For the problem of the pseudonyms, see J. 
Ruska and E, Wiedemann, Alchemistische Deck- 
namen. Beiträge LXVII, in SPMSE, lvi-lvii (1924-5), 
20-33 = E, Wiedemann, Aufsitze, ii, s99-612; A. 
Siggel, Dechnamen in der arab. aichen, Literatur, 
Beilin 1951). 

Bibliography: P. Ramdohr, H. Stranz, Kloch- 
mann's. Lehrbuch der. Mineralogie, Stuttgart 1967, 
397 ff.; J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 
Heidelberg 1972, No. 26; idem, Quellen und Studien 
sur Geschichte der Naturwiss. und d. Medizin, 1937; 
Razi, K. al-Háwi, xxilt, Hyderabad 1968, 3436; 
Ibn al-Baytir, K. al-Djamis, iv, 49t; D. Goltz, 
Studien tur Geschichte der Minerainamen in Phar- 
mosit, Chemie und Medizin von den Anfängen bis 
Paracelsus, Wiesbaden 1972, index; M. Ullmann, 
Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Telam, 
Leiden-Cologne 1972, 140-4; idem, Katalog der 
arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften der Chester 
Beatty Library, ii (fortheowing), s.v. kibrit; WRAS, 
i, 28, 535-7- (M. Urtsawn) 
KIBT, the Arabic term for the Copts or native 

Christians of Egypt. The term is a derivative of 
the Greek Aigyptos, a phonetic corruption of the 
Ancient Egyptian Ha-Ka-Piah, ke. the house or 
temple of the god Ptah, signifying Memphis. The 
Greeks used the word for Egypt and the Nile, hence 
the word “Coptic” is originally the equivalent of 
Egyptian. Curtailment of both prefix and suffix from 
the Greek term gives us Gypt > Arabic rendering 
Ki. According to Semitic sources, however, this 
term is derived from Kuftaim, son of Mizraim, a 
grandchild of Noah who first settled in the Nile 
valley and imparted his name to the city of Kult or 
Guft near Thebes or modern Luxor [see yır). This 
latter theory is commoner among Arab writers who 
call Egypt Dár al-Kibj, «c. ihe home oí the Copts 
who were the Christianised descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians at the time of the Arab Conquest 
of 20-1/640-2, 

Apparently the Copts were not unknown to the 
pre-Islamic Arab traders whose caravans penetrated 
the fringes of the Fertile Crescent and to some extent 
touched Egypt. More directly, the Copts came into 
the life of the Prophet Mubammad through Maryam 
the Copt who was a gift from al-Mukawas [g.v.] and 
who bore him his short-lived and only son Tbrähim. 
The Prophet is said explicitly to have told ‘Umar 


























b. al-Khattàb that “Allah will open Egypt to you 
alter my death. So take good care of the Copts in 
that country, for they are your kinsmen and under 
| Your protection". This is said to have appeared in 

the first khidba by ‘Ame b. al-‘As after the conquest, 
and in it he subsequently admonishes his Muslim 
audience to “Cast down your eyes therefore and 
keep your hands off them". 

Though the caliph ‘Umar was hesitant to grant 
‘Amr approval for the conquest of Egypt, certain 
factors in the Egyptian situation favoured the in- 
vaders. The Copts were restive under Byzantine 
rule. In pursuance to the policies established by 
Justinian (527-65), the Emperor Heraelius (610-41) 
in 63x appointed Cyrus (al-Mukawkas in Arabic 
sources) as prefect, army commander and patriarch 
of the whole of Egypt in order to facilitate the secur- 
ing of both political and religious uniformity in that 
crucial part of the Empire. Byzantine taxation was 
also felt as oppressive, Cyrus forced the Copts to 
abjure their Monophysitism in favour of the Byzan- 
tine Chalcedonian profession and his legionaries pur- 
Sued their native Patriarch-elect Benjamin I (623-62), 
who fled to the desert monasteries and remained in 
hiding until the removal of the Melkite Greeks from 
Egypt. 

It was in these circumstances that ‘Amr crossed 
the eastern frontiers of Egypt [see miss] and entered 
the country. Cyrus realised by then that he was 
fighting a lost battle, because the Copts wanted a 
change of masters at any cost. While the servitude 
of the latter was complete in civic, financial and 
religious matters, the Arabs cared more for the 
revenues from the province than for interference 
with the religion of the Copts. They did not disting- 
"ish between Melkites and Monophysites, and the 
Copts as Christians were regarded as a proteoted 
people (Ahi al-Dhimma), in return for payment of 
the djizya [¢.v.). 

When the Byzantine régime finally ended with 
the fall of Alexandria in 641, the Greek Melkite 
population was granted safe-conduct to depart with 
Cyrus, and the native Patriarch Benjamin I was 
stunmoned to emerge from hi . His appearance 
in Alexandria was honoured by ‘Amr, and the Copts 
at last regained their religious liberty and even ap- 
propriated most of the Melkite churches and founda- 
tions then rendered vacant. Thus the new era 
augured well, and perhaps Muslim monotheism might 
have been interpreted as bordering on Coptic mono- 
physitism, thus creating a temporary bridge between 
the two religions in the eyes of those who were 
unaware of their philosophies in details of doctrine 
and future developments. 

From this moment, the relationship between the 
Copts and the Arabs was based pre-eminently on 
revenue and taxation. The Arabs recognised the 
elaborate system cf government in Egypt, and left 
| the administration unchanged in the hands of the 
Copts. In the first year, ‘Amr was able to raise 12 
| million dinárs in revenue, but the caliph “Umar was 
dissatisfied and removed ‘Amr, nominating ‘Abd 
Allah b. Sa*d b. al-Sarb [gs] to succeed him. The 
mew governor was then able to raise r4 million 
| dindrs in the second year. 

From 21/642 o 254/868, Egypt was directly under 
Caliphal control through a viceroy, and ninety-eigit 
governors were appointed by the Umayyad and the 
“Abbasid caliphs. The average tenure of each governoc 
| was about two years, too brief a period for any con- 
structive work. But caliphal policy aimed at remov- 
| ing governors before they had sufficient time for 
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trying to break away {rom the central government. 
In the circumstances, a governor's sole concern was 
simply to squeeze the maximum taxation from the 
subjects, not only to pay the necessary dues to the 
central government, but also for his personal en- 
Tichment. The depletion of the resources of the 
country was also often aggravated by low Nile 
floods and the spread of disease and plague. 

‘The worsening of the economy meant heavier 
pressure and exactions for the Copts. The results of 
this situation were three-fold: many Copts fled to 
the desert monasteries to escape the poll-tax from 
which clerics were exempted, although this privilege 
proved to be ephemeral; some turned to Islam for 
tho same reason, although wholesale conversions did 
not take place because the caliphs usually dis- 
couraged them in order to safeguard their revenue; 
and some rose in revolt, not infrequently reinforced 
in their insurrection by Muslim settlers. 

Perhaps the Bashmuric Rebellion of 214-15/829-30 
in the marshlands of the lower Delta was the most 
serious of those local insurrections. The caliph 
al-Ma’miin had to come in person to Egypt to fight 
the Bashmuric rebels and to pacify the Copts. The. 
outcome of a steadily deteriorating situation was a 
neglect of the irrigation system, the blocking of 
canals with sand and silt, and the ruination of the 
Nile dykes. In addition to a decline in the number 
of Coptic farmers, the steady shrinkage in the arable 
soil led to the fall of the revenue to 3 million dindrs 
by the ard/oth century until the last of the ‘Abbasid 
governors, Abmad b. al-Mudabbir (q.v.J, assumed 
‘power in 254/868 and doubled the kharddj and the 
diizya; now even the clergy and the desert monks 
lost their customary exemption from payment. In 
the same year Ibn al-Mudabbir was imprisoned by 
Abmad b. Tülün. The latter soon introduced numer- 
ous financial reforms which earned for him the 
loyalty of the inhabitants, The leniency and under- 
standing towards the Coptic subjects of the Tülünios 
(254-92/868-905) and the Ikhshidids (323-58/035-69) 
[9.11] stood in contrast to the rule of Ibn al-Mudab: 
bir, from whose imposts the Coptic clergy were once 
again exempted. 

lt would be wrong !o judge Ibn [ülün by his 
harsh treatment and incarceration of the Coptic 
Patriarchs Shenouda I (859-80) or his successor 
Khari TIT (660-90), caused by internal dissensions 
amidst the Coptic clergy themselves. A undeserving 
deacon and monk who wanted a bishopric hatched 
conspiracies against the Patriarchs, together with 
the bishop of Sakha, who had been excommunicated 
for misdemeanour. They went to the governor with 
false reports about the Patriarchs, including the 
worst of accusations in the eyes of a Muslim ruler, 
that is, trying to bring Muslims into apostasy and 
sending them to the desert monasteries to become 
monks. As usual, this was coupled with accusations 
that the Patriarchs were avaricious and possessed 
masses of gold. The truth was revealed in the end, 
and the Patriarchs regained their liberty after signing 
a warrant for debt, which they tried to repay through 
money raised from charity and from simoniacal 
practices. 

The state revenue had declined to 3 million dindrs 
at the advent of Ibn al-Mudabbir, and he aimed at 
doubling it without mending the cause of its decline. 
Realising that the cause of this deficit was the 
decline of agriculture, Ibn Tülün introduced land 
and irrigation reforms which ultimately improved 
the revenue. Even with exemptions, the revenue 
rose to 4 million dindrs before Ibn Tüldn's death, 











in addition to accumulated savings of ro millions 
in the treasury and the execution of an extensive 
building program. With the help of Ibn Katib 
al-Firghánt, an accomplished Coptic architect, he 
constructed the Nilometer at the southern end of 
Rawda (Róda) Island [see wixvis) and his famous. 
mosque with its external spiral minaret. Muslims 
commonly destroyed churches in order to use their 
materials and pillars in building mosques. To save 
the churches, Ibn Katib promised the governor to 
construct the mosque of Ibn Tülün without having 
to utilise pillars from churches. Thus the new pillars 
were built of massive masonry supporting pointed 
arches long before their tse in Gothic art in Europe, 
and only two small marble pillars were placed on 
the flanks of the Aibla. The mosque still stands as a 
testimony to the architectural genius of the builder 
and the return of the countey to affluence. 

During the years of stability in the rule of both 
these dynasties of governors, the Copts enjoyed a 
great degree of tolerance and prosperity, It is re 
corded that Ibn Tülàn cultivated the habit of retiring 
to the al-Kusayr monastery south of Fustát for rest 
and recuperation, and the first Ikhshidid, Muhammad 
b. Tugħdi (323-34/935-46) used to participate in the 
celebrations of the Coptic Epiphany, according to 
ihe contemporary 4thíroth century historian al- 
Mas‘ndl. Both dynasties entrusted the Copts with 
key positions in government. 

The really favourable position of the Copts, how- 
ever, was still to come, viz. under the Shit Fatimid 
dynasty (358-567[969-1171), if we except the reign 
of al-Hàkim bi-Amr Allah (386-411[996-ror [g.r), 
who ended by persecuting Copts, Jews and even 
Moslims. Hence the Copts, whose religious freedom 
had been undisturbed and who had occupied the 
highest positions ín tbe administration during the 
reigns of al-Mu‘izz. (358:65/969-75) and al-‘Azlz (365- 
86/975-96) now faced forced apostasy or persecution 
by the unbalanced monarch, and many of their 
churches were levelled to the ground. However, 
towards the end of his reign, al-Hikim apparently 
foll under the spell of a pricst named Anba Salomon 
during his visits to the monastery of al-Kugayr on 
the Helwan road south of Cairo, and eventually 
began to wear a monks’ garment, while his atrocities 
ceased. 

During the caliphate of al-Zahir (411-27/1020-36), 
the re-building of churches was agai authorised, 
and Christians who had been forced to apostasise 
were permitted to return to their faith. Nasir-i 
Khusraw (g.7.), who visited Egypt in the reign of his 
Successor, al-Mustansir, remarked that nowhere in 
the world of Islam had he seen Christians enjoy as 
much peace and prosperity as did the Copts. The 
Strongest Fatimid vizier, Badr al-Djamali (g.v.), and. 
his son al-Afdal, both Armenian converts to Islam, 
favoured the Copts and relied on their service. 
Ultimately, the sixty-sixth Patriarch Christodoulos 
(1046-77) decided to move his seat from Alexandria 
to Cairo in order to be within easier access to the 
central government, 

Only towards the end of Fatimid rule, whea inter- 
nal disorder grew, did Copts and Muslims alike suffer 
in the ensuing broils and confusion, and the fate of 
the Copts was further aggravated by the outbreak 














| of the Crusades, It would therefore seem that the 


Copts reached the height of power and prosperity, 
but also latterly some of their worst tribulations, 
during the Fatimid era. 

‘The advent of the Sunni Ayyabid dynasty (564- 
648/r169-1250) re-established internal stability and 


9 
eliminated the confusion of the age of the last 
Fatimid caliphs, but these times proved rather a 
mixed blessing for the Copts. In the course of his 
fighting the Crusaders in the Holy Land and the 
Christian kings of Nubia in the south, Salah al-Din’s 
suspicions led him to dismiss the Copts from govern- 
ment service. It was probably on this occasion that 
Zakarlyya? b. Abi "I-Malib b. Mammatl (a corruption 
of the Coptic Makometi) of Asyüt, a Copt who held 
the joint secretaryship of the War Office and the 
‘Treasury, decided to apostasise with his family and 
become a Muslim, in order to retain his high office. 
for himself and his descendants. His son al-Asa‘d 
inherited his father's office, and compiled one of 
the few cadastres of mediaeval Egypt (al-Rawk 
al-Salahi), leaving a record thereot in his Kitab 
Kawdnin al-dawawin. Salah al-Din's brother, Shams 
al-Dawla, who led the Nubian campaign, destroyed 
in the years 567-8/1172-3 the monastic settlement 
‘of Bawit in Middle Egypt, the Coptic city of Kut, 
which sank into insignificance thereafter [see xirT], 
and the important Convent of St. Simeon (Anba 
Hidra) across the Nile from Aswin. Saldh al-Din 
further decided to remove the imposing building of 
the Cathedral of St. Mark in Alexandria for fear 
that it might serve Crusader inroads with a fortified 
site, and the Copts tried in vain to ransom this, 
church. 

It would however be erroneous to accuse the 
Ayyübid sultans of continuous intolerance and 
persecution of the Copts. One of their first deeds 
‘was to suppress Ibn al-Mudabbir's substitution of 
the lunar for the solar calendar in order to shorten 
the year and thus get more taxes. They left most of 
the Coptic churches standing, and generally refrained 
from interference with religious freedom, Salah al-Din 
himself granted the Copts am imposing monastery 
adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre, which they own to 
the present day as Dayr al-Sulldn, The sultan's 
successes against the Crusaders and the recapture of 
Jerusalem in 583/1187 seem to have terminated his 
early apprehensions about the Copts. The Copt 
Saff al-Din b. Abi "I-Ma‘alf, surnamed Tn Shariff, 
became his private secretary. Two Coptic architects, 
Abü Mansür and Abü Mashkür, were employed to 
repair and extend the fortified walls of Cairo and to 
build the Cairo Citadel on the Mukattam hills over- 
looking the capital, Salab al-Din's most enduring 
monument which became the fortified seat of suc- 
cessive governments and dynasties. 

In the reign of Sultan al-‘Adil Sayt al-Din (596- 
615/x200-18 (9.0.]), the Saphadin of western chroni- 
cles, a Copt by the name of Ibn al-Mikat assumed the 
administration of the War Office. In the Crusade of 
Damietta of 1218, the Coptic inhabitants participated 
in the defence of the city and with their clergy 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Latins. Again 
in the Crusade of St. Louis in 1249-50, notable 
Copts were to be found in the Sultan's camp. A 
number of Fatimid and Ayydbid sources show that 
numerous Copts earned some of the highest titles 
‘of honour in the state such as al-Ra%ts, Hibat Allah, 
al-Amdiad, al-As‘ad, al-Shaykk, Nadiib al-Daula, 
Tadj al-Dawla, and Fothr al-Dawla, The Church 
historian Ya 'küb Nakhla Rufayla collected as a 
sample some 30 Coptic names bearing these titles. 

Two important processes were in progress since 
the Arab conquest, the Islamisation of Egypt and 
the Arabisation of Egypt, and these two processes 
should not be confused. That there should be a 
measure of conversion to Islam under early Arab 
rule was inevitable. The apparent kinship between 
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Coptic mouophysitism and Islamic monotheism 
might have played a role ín a still amorphous body 
of doctrine, but the vexatious djizya or poll tax, 
increasing at a steady rate, left the impecunious 
Coptic taxpayer only one way to escape, sc. that of 
Islam. It is known that most caliphs discouraged 
wholesale conversion, in đefence of a depleted inflow 
of revenue to the treasury. How can we explain, 
therefore, the eventual numerical superiority of 
‘Muslims ‘as against the shrinkage of the Copts in 
Egypt? E.L. Butcher implausibly ascribed it to 
the popularity of the monastic life and called it 
“suicide of a nation". The Muslim social historian, 
Aly Mazahéri describes this phenomenon as "ethnic 
exhaustion", and discards the assumption of whole- 
sale conversion. It does not seem that a single, 
facile answer can be given here. 

The Arabisation of Egypt, on the other hand, is 
a more transparent process. A study of the papyri 
indicates that at first tbe Copts conducted the 
administrative records in Coptic, and that the Arabs, 
who did not know the native language, accepted their 
procedures thus. Then the year 86/705 witnessed the 
issuance of an edict by the governor ‘Abd Allāh b. 
‘Abd al-Malik imposing for the first time the use of 
Arabic in state records, At this point, bilingual papyri 
begin to appear in an intermediary stage, Meanwhile, 
the Copts hastened to master the language of the 
new rulers, but the clerks persisted in the use of 
bilingual protocols in the papyri. As to the use of 
Arabic in public life, this must have been a slower 
process, although we may note the compilation of 
Coptic grammars and Coptic dictionaries in the 13th 
century, which is probably to be regarded as an 
indication to national Coptic efforts to keep the 
torch of the Coptic language burning amongst those 
who were fast losing it. Nevertheless, it would be a 
inistake to assume that Coptic was becoming ex- 
tinct at that early date. The same century produced 
eminent Coptic writers such as Iba alAssil (9.0.] 
and other members of his family, who were perfectly 
conversant with Coptic, Greek and Arabic. As late 
as 1673, the traveller Vansleb reported that he met 
the last Copt who really spoke Coptic; and Benolt 
de Maillet, an 18th century French consul in Egypt, 
stated that he found whole villages in Upper Egypt 
whose residents spoke Coptic, In the present century, 
Werner Vycichl is quoted by the Coptologist William 
Worrell to have discovered Coptic-speaking com- 
munities at Zéniya and other isolated villages in 
Upper Egypt. Of course, the liturgy is still celebrated. 
today in Bohairic Coptic, together with Arabic, in 
Coptic churches. The Arabisation of Egypt is an 
undisputed reality, but the total extinction of the 
Coptic language is still a debatable problem. 

The later Middle Ages brought difficulties for the 
Coptic communities. The Mamlaks (648-922/1250- 
1517) who were originally slave soldiers bought by 
the Ayyübid sultans, ended by seizing power from 
them, and they then continued to reinforce their 
army by more slave purchases. They were therefore 
men of varied ethnic and religious origins and had 
nothing in common with the Egyptians except the 
bond of Islam; and it is doubtful whether any of 
them was fully aware of the doctrines of their faith 
or the language of the Coptic people. Internal 
insecurity and increasing poverty and isolation now 
began to drive the Coptic populace into desperation, 
Skilled Copts continued to work in the Muslim 
administration, but as soon as they rose to wealth 
and power, the Muslim mob tended to clamour for 
their dismissal from office and to start a wave of 








church destruction, As mob fury became overpower- | 
ing, the Mamlük ssans had often to yield to | 
public pressure and unseat the Copts and condone | 
the assaults on their religious foundations. Yet after | 
a short period, confusion usually supervened in the 
government machinery, and the sultans were con- 
strained to reinstate the Copts in office once more. | 
On one occasion, a group of exasperated Copts | 
decided to retaliate against Muslim oppression. In 
726/1320, a number of Coptie monks from Dayr al- | 
Baghi (“The Monastery of the Mule”) south of | 
i 
| 





Cairo, formed a secret pact to use arson against 
mosques and Muslim quarters in the capital. Once 
while the city was ablaze, four of these monks were | 
seized carrying naphtha and other incendiary sub- 

stances. The Sultan ordered them to be burnt and 
the Copts were again dismissed from office. The 
infuriated mob continued their destruction of more 
churches. From 678/1279 to 851/1447, forty-four 
churches are reported to have been levelled to the 
ground in Cairo alone. The Patriarch Yohannes X 
(1363-9) was summoned by the Babri Mamlak Sultan 
al-Ashraf Sha*bán (764-78/1363-76), and he and the 
archons or elders of the Coptic community were 
subjected to abject humiliation and confiscation of 
property, partly to appease the populace and partly 
to raise funds for waging war against the Cypriots 
in retaliation for their sack of Alexandria in 766/1365. 

Occasional spells of relief for the oppressed Copts 
came only as a result of foreign intervention from | 
three main sources. The first was from Constantinople, | 
where the Byzantine emperor, himself harassed | 
by the Ottoman Turks, pleaded at the Sultan’s | 
court on behalf of the remaining Melkite minority. | 
‘The second was from Aragon, whose kings were for 
commertíal reasons, usually on good terms with the 
MamlOk monarchs, though their intercession was 
essentially on behalf of the churches in the Holy 
Land and only incidentally for the Copts, The third 
and perhaps the most important source of mediation 
came from Abyssinia, whose Negus had a strong 
bargaining power on behalt of the Copts in the 
counter-threat of ill-treatment of the Muslims under 
his dominion, and in the imaginary menace of 
deflecting the course of the Nile to the detriment of 
Egypt. 

The harassed Coptic patriarchs also hoped tenta- 
tively for an undefined form of assistance from the 
western world, without jeopardising their delicate 
position with the sultans. One such glimmer of hope 
appeared at the time of the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-9), which aimed at the union of the 
Churches of East and West, separated since the 
Chalcedonian schism in 451, We know that a certain 
Yuhannes, Abbot of the Coptic Monastery of St. 
Anthony on the Red Sea, was a signatory to the 
Decretum pro Jacobitis declaring the formal union 
of the Churches. But the agreement long remained 
in abeyance until 1586, when Rome sent a delegation 
to Patriarch Yuhannes XLV (1571-86) in order to | 
discuss the practical application of the union, The 
Patriarch and a few bishops were agreeable, though 
the majority of the community remained appre- 
hensive; the sudden death of the Patriarch ended 
this abortive mission. 

By then the Ottoman Turks had been established | 
in Egypt since its conquest by Selim I in 922/1517. | 

| 
| 











Egypt became a dependent province with a vast 
empire, and the sultans derived their revenue from 
@ governor, an Ottoman Pasha, whom they invested 
with the provincial government for brief periods. 
There was a Turkish garrison headed by a general 
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independent of the governor, while the local ad- 
ministration was left in the hands of the surviving 
Mamlūk amīrs. Tax farming (iltizsäm [q.v.]) became 
the practice and the tax farmers and village heaómen 
were subjected to all sorts of pressures for the pay- 
ment of excessive dues, not only for the sultan in 
distant Istanbul, but also for the enrichment of a 
whole hierarchy of the administration. Within this 
framework, the Copts worked as clerks and tax col- 
lectors mainly in local Mamlük households. Though 
they suffered occasional, temporary dismissals from 
service, they were not goaded by the outbreaks of 
mob fury as in Mamldk times, In fact, they suffered, 
together with the Muslim inhabitants, from the 
depredations of the Arab nomads who used to 
descend on villages in the countryside for looting. 
The land became isolated and its inhabitants sank 
into lethargy and ignorance until the French Expedi- 
tion of 1798-1802 arrived under Napoleon and opened 
Egypt to western influences. 

Perhaps the most significant Coptic document after 
the rout of the Mamloks and the settlement ot the 
French was a petition submitted to Napoleon by a 
notable Copt, Girgis al-Djawhart, imploring him to 
lift Coptic disabilities, in keeping vith the principles 
of liberty, equality and fraternity proclaimed by the 
French Revolution. However, the French, whose 
leaders feigned conversion to Islam in order to court 
favour with the Muslim majority, decided to over- 
look his plea and thus avoided the semblance of 
partisanship. Nevertheless, they did not hesitate to 
select the best candidates for the administration 
irrespective of religious considerations. Hence the 
same Girgis al-Djawhart became the head of the 
taxation department. They also nominated a com- 
mission of twelve to administer local justice. Six of 
these were Copts and the chairmanship fell to 
Mufallim Malati, a Copt about whom we possess no. 
documentary evidence. But the real hero in Coptic 
annals emerged in the personality of Mu'allim 
Ya'küb Hanna (1745-1801), whose meteoric career 
began in the predominantly Coptic city of Asyüt, 
in Upper Egypt. 

Originally a humble civil servant under Sulayman 
Bey, 2 Mamlak amir in charge of Asyüt province, 
he learned the equestrian art and the rudiments of 
Mamlük warfare from his master and even partici- 
pated in MamlOk hostilities against the Turks. Later, 
when the French attempted to conquer Upper Egypt 
under Desaix, he played a prominent role in saving 
the French expedition from collapse. Then after the 
disastrous naval battle of Abübir, which gave Nelson 
and the British command of the sea, Napoleon left 
and Kleber succeeded him with an empty treasury, 
while Turkish infiltrators played upon religious senti- 
ment and incited the Muslim population of Cairo to. 
rebellion. It was in these precarious circumstances 
that Ya‘kib, with the approval of the French author- 
ities, recruited a Coptic legion of 2,000 Coptic youths 
to be trained by professional officers under his own 
command, first as Colonel, then in 18ot as General. 

Still more spectacular in Ya*küV's career was his 
dream of Egyptian independence from both the 
Turks and the Mamlüks. The documents pertaining 
to this chapter in his biography were discovered and 
brought to light by an eminent Musim historian, 
the late Professor Shafik Ghurbal. The departing 
French made the stipulation that any native desirous 
to leave with them should be permitted to do so. 
‘Thus the General, together with a few companions, 
left Egypt with the French on the British ship 
Pallas, in the hope of convincing the rulers of Europe 
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that the only solution of the Egyptian question was 
the independence of Egypt. Yaküb died on the 
high seas on 16 August t80r leaving the fulfilment 
of his mission to his accompanying delegation. 
Apart from his secret deliberations with the captain 
of the Pallas Joseph Edmonds, preserved in the 
memoirs of his interpreter Lascaris, a Knight of the 
Order of Malta, his correspondence was communi- 
cated or signed by proxy and addressed to Bonaparte 
and his foreign secretary Talleyrand (23 September 
1801) as well as to the British Lord of the Admiralty, 
Earl St. Vincent (4 October 180r). 

Curiously, the man destined to realise Vatküb's 
vision was Mubammad CAII (1805-49), the Macedonian. 
soldier who came to Egypt as the head of a Turkish 
force and succeeded in founding the dynasty in 
Egypt which did not end till 1953. Under the new 
régime, the enfranchisement of the Copts went a 
long way. With increasing security and acceptance, 
it became less necessary for them to congregate in 
fortified quarters for self-defence, and they began 
to scatter all over the big cities side-by-side with 
their Muslim compatriots, They even took courage 
to fight for the removal of a few remaining disabilities 
in the Coptic Congress at Asyüt in r9r1, clashing 
with a countermovement in the Muslim Congress in 
Alexandria. Both, however, were confined to a war 
of words and were ciscouraged by the Khedive 
‘Abbas Hilmi (1892-1914); eight years later both 
sides were engaged within the Wafd Party in the 
struggle against the British protectorate over their 
common homeland. The only cases of violence in 
Contemporary history have consisted of localised 
incidents of arson against churches by the Muslim 
Brotherhood [see AL-gNWAN AL-MUSLIMÜN], whose 
organization was eventually suppressed by Djamal 
(Gamal) ‘Abd al-Nasir (g.v. in Suppl] in 1966. 

In recapitulating the story of the status of the 
liberated Coptic community in modern times, we 
should not forget two toth century movements. The 
first was an educational and cultural one sponsored 
by the Patriarch Cyril IV. (1854-61), known as the 
Father of Coptic Reform. He founded public schools 


including the first girls’ school in Egypt, and im- ; 


ported a printing press, the second in the country 
after the Balak press. On the international scene, 
he carried out with success a conciliatory embassy 
in 1856-8 with the Emperor of Ethiopia on behalf 
of the Khedive Sad (1854-63). But he did not live 
to realise his grand dream of an oecumenical union 
with the Greek Church, the Russian Church and 
the Anglican Church; it is said that this enterprise 
disturbed the Muslim authorities and hastened the 
visionary Patriarch to his grave. The second move- 
ment was a natural corollary to the first, for western 
edacation created a Coptic élite who strove in the 
pursuit of establishing a more democratic system of 
government in community affairs and in the manage- 


ment of church property. This met with staunch ` 


resistance in the clerical conservatism of the age of 
Cyril V (1874-1927), and the project of a Community 
Council (Madjlis Milli) has been in abeyance ever 
since. 

Within the framework of the Islamic legal struc: 
ture, the Copts made several gains of capital im- 
portance, The abolition of the djizya came to pass 
in 1855 during Sa'id's reign, and this was coupled 
with the acceptance of the Copts into military 
service. At his accession, the Khedive Tawitle Pasha 
(1879-92) publicly proclaimed the principle of equality 
of all Egyptians in every way, irrespective of their 
ethnic origin or religion; this was later formalised in 


g deeree of ar July 1913 and again in the Constitution 
of 1922. 

In a period of more than thirteen centuries of 
Islamic rule, it seems that the density of population 
‘of Egypt has varied from time to time, At the Arab 
conquest, judging from the papyrus tax returns, 
the Copts must have been at least 12 millions, 
Owing to many hardships, occasional failure of 
Nile floods and diminution of cultivable soil, recur- 
rent plagues, conversions to Islam and flight to the 
desert monasteries, we must assume the existence 
of a downward trend in the number of Copts through- 
out the Middle Ages and Ottoman Turkish times. 
We note that their number sank to approximately 
‘one million souls, However, the latest three official 
itemised censuses of the population reveal the fol- 
lowing figures: 





Year Total Muslims — Copts 


population 


Jews Other 
reli- 
gions 


1947 18,966,767 17,397,946 1,501,635 65,639 1,547 
1960 25,984, 101 24,068,252 1,905,182 8,561 2,106 


19656 29,943,810 27,919,528 2,018,305 2,484 3,493 


It is difficult to accept the above figures un- 
hesitatingly. This is largely due to the fact that 
Coptic villagers have always shown a reticence in 
divulging the real size of their families. The newly- 
founded Census Department in the Institute of 
Coptic Studies in Cairo has been working with the 
local country priests in assessing the Coptic popula- 
tion; suggestions of a Coptic population from four 
to six millions in the year 1974 have been put 
forward. 

The basic causes of the survival of the Copts are 
both internal and external. Internally, the Copts 
clung to their Church as a cementing element in 
their private life. Coptic ethnicity and faith became 
a profound faith, a way of life, and an intangible 
doctrine of ethnic consciousness. Externally, it is 
fair to admit that Islam shares in the credit of this 
survival. Under the aegis of Islamic dynasties, there 
came dark times when the violence of the majority 
could well have exterminated minority groups with 
the concurrence of the rulers; yet this did not happen, 
despite such difficult periods as the reign of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim in the sth/11th century. 

Bibliography: All chronicles and source ma- 
terial on mediaeval Egypt contain many references, 
to the Copts; see especially Makrizi, Khifaf, Balak 
1270; Suydtl, Husn al-mubddara fi akhtár Misr wa 
"I-Káhira, Caio 1327; and *AN Dáshà Mubürak, 
al-Khilat al-Tawfikiyya, Bola 1304-6. Equally, 
bibliographies of Egypt under Islam cannot be 
overlooked. On the Copts proper, see W. Kam- 
merer, A Coptic bibliography, compiled in collabora- 
tion with Elinor Husselman and Luise Shier, Ann 
Arbor 1950; and the monumental work of G. Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, 5 
vols., Vatican City 1953. Some of the books cited 
below also contain additional detailed biblio- 
graphical material on special subjects. 

x. Primary sources. Perhaps the most important 
primary source is Sawiris b. al-Mulaffat, History 
Of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, ed. C. F. 
Seybold (to 567 A.D.), and T. Evetts (to 849), in 
the Patrologia Orientalis. The remainder to 1x02 
was jointly edited with an English tr. by Yassa 
‘Abd el-Masth, O. E. H. Burmester and A. S. Atiya 
in 4 parts in the publications of the Society of Coptic, 
Archaeology, Caito 1943-59. An older chronicle, 
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written $o years after the Arab Conquest, is in- | 
dispensable, John of Nikion’s Chronicle, ed. 
H. Zotenberg, Paris 1833. See also A. Grohmann, | 
Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library, 6 vols., | 
Cairo 1934-62; B.T. Evetts, The churches and 
monasteries of Egypt, by Abü Sàlib al-Armani, | 
Oxford 1834-5 (a work probably written by | 
Diirdiis b. al-Makin, not Abü Sali, who must 
have only owned the manuscript); F. Wüstenfeld, | 
Macrisi's Geschichte der. Kopten, Gottingen 1846; | 
J.M.Vansleb, Histoire de l'église d'Alesandrie, | 
Paris 1677; ibid., Voyage in Egypt in 1672-73. | 
London 1678; Renaudot, Historia Patriarcharum | 
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Alexandrinorum, Paris 1715 (old but still useful); 
the Expédition d'Égypte contains records on Copts 
in the 18th century. 

2. Secondary sources ii wopeam languages: 
E. Amélineau, Géographie de l'Égypte à l'époque. 
copie, Paris 1893; A. S. Atiya, History of eastern | 
Christianity, London 1967, and Notre Dame, 
1968; E. L. Butcher, Story of the Church of. 
London 1897; A. J. Butler, The Arab conquest of. 
Egypt, Oxford 1902; G. Douin, L'Égypte índepen- 
dante, projet de 1802 A.D., Cairo 1924; A. Fortes- 
cue, The lesser Eastern churches, London 1913; | 
G.Homsy, Le général Jacob et l'Expédition. de 
Bonaparte en Egypte, Marseille 1921; R. Janin, 
Les églises orientales et les rites orientaux, Paris 
1926; R. K. Kidd, The churches of Eastern Christen- | 
dom, London 1967; Kyriakos Mikhail, Copts and 
Moslems under British control, London 1911; | 
S. H. Leeder, Modern sons of the Pharaohs, New | 
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York 1910; O. F. A. Meinardus, Christian Faypt, 
ancient and modern, Cairo 1965; M. Roncaglia, 
Histoire de l'église copte, Beirut 1966- ; R. Rondot, 
Les Chrétiens d'Orient, Paris 1955; B. Spuler, 
Die morgenlandischen Kirchen, Handb. der Orien- 
talistik, Leiden-Cologne 1961; R.Strothmann, 
Die koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit, Tübingen 
1961; G. Veles, Orient oristiano iere & oggi, Rome | 
1950; E. Wakin, 4 lonely minority, the modern | 
history of Egypt's Copts, the challenge of survival 
for four million Christians, New York 1963; Sit | 
Thomas Arnold, The preaching of Islam, London 
1896; Aly Mazahéri, La vie quotidienne des Musul- 
mans au Moyen Age, Paris 1951; Shafik Ghurbál, 
AI-General Ya*küb wa `l-Fåris Lascaris, Cairo 1932; 
Jacques Tagher, A&báj wa-Musliman, Cairo 1951; 
"Tewfik. Iscarous, Nawábigh al-ARbáj, Cairo 1910- 
13; Ya'küb Nakhla Rufayla, Ta'rikh al-Umma 
al-Kibjiyya, Cairo 1898; Yüsuf Minkarious, 
Ta°ridh al-Umma ai-Kibiiyya, Cairo 1913 (Coptic 
history from 1895 to 1912, including documents). 
{A.S. Arrva) 
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KIDAM (4.) in the technical vocabulary of philo- 
sophy and theology denotes eternity. It must be 
distinguished from azal and from abad [q.».]. Al-Tah- 
ānawī writes: "Azal is the constant duration of 
existence in the past, as abad is its constant duration | 
in the future." As opposed to temporal origin (ku- 
dé), it is the fact of having been preceded by 
nothing else (alà masbükiyya bi '-gkayr): atal 
implies the negation of a first beginning (nafy ai- 
awwaliyya); it is therefore a case of eternity a parie 
ante, and abad is eternity a parle post. Azal aad 
abad are essentially identical in God (inna abaduhu 
‘ayn azalihi), for they mean that the two relative 
extremities which are the beginning and the end 
are both "cut off" from God (inbifd® al-farafayn 
al-idifiyyayn Sanku). For Him they are negative 
attributes (cf, Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzi, commentary on 
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the Most Beautiful Names of God, süra VII, 180; 


asali and adim are classed among the real and 
negative attributes. First, awwal is regarded as real, 
accompanied by relationship and negation (șia 
habibiyya ma‘a ‘Liddfa wa 'Lsalb). He is eternal, 
in the sense of azali, that which is not preceded by 
nothingness, that which is in existence before any 
rational conception of a first beginning (abla 
taSakkul al-awwatiyya), and in the sense of adadi, 
that which persists beyond any rational conception 
of an ultimate term (ba'da Za akku al-dkAiriyya). 
Through these various definitions there come to 
light two conceptions of pre-eternity and post- 
eternity, The first is that of endless duration (lá 
nihtyata lahu) which extends either towards the 
past, or towards the future (in which case it is also 
known as al-[a-yázál, that which does not cease to 
be). This scheme (cf. below) raises many difficulties 
in the solution of the problem of the creation of the 
world, since it introduces the concept of an infinite 
time before the moment of this creation. The second 
is more philosophical: the two eternities are nothing 
more than negative conceptions, to which contempla- 
tive thought has recourse in order to grasp the idea 
of eternity in relation to time, but which do not 
correspond to the reality of an infinite time in the 
two senses: they are relative to the mode of thought 
belonging to the human spirit, which as al-Rázi 
points out (cf. below), cannot conceive of itself out. 
side time, The reality which is hidden behind these 
imaginary concepts is that of God and of His sub- 
sistence through His essence (bakd?whu bi-dhátíhi), 
that is, of a being totally unaffected by time and 
temporality. 

So what does kidam denote? Etymologically, the 
term should be associated with azal since it is a root 
expressing the idea of anteriority. The LA says of it 
exactly the same as al-Tahanawi says of azal: “It is 
the contrary of temporal origin (nakid al-hudiith)". 
Ibn Manzūr also explains it through the roots 
*ataka and sabaka ("to precede in a race"). It should. 
in fact be noted that the idea of anteriorness in 
time or space is linked to that of superior worth, as 
would appear from the substantive adam and from 
its KurSanic use: badam sid (X, 2) which al-Za- 
makhsharl interprets as sabika wa-fad! wa-mansila 
rafi'a, a priority, a higher abode that God is prepar- 
ing for the Believers. Another explanation is that in 
advance a gift has been prepared for them on the 
part of God (kad sababa lakum “ind Allāh khayr) 
Which unites the two ideas of anterioruess and of the 
excellence of the divine gifts. It may be noted further, 
with regard to kadam ("step", whence the fact of 
being a step ahead of the others, of precedence) that 
the LA, as well as al-Kurtubi his commentary, 
quotes verses of Dhu "-Rumma [pj] where the 
expression of Bedouin mentality may be seen: 
kadam is associated there with high nobility and 
acts of splendour (mafékhir). Since the qualities of 
Bedouin ethic were in general transferred by Islam. 
to God, it may reasonably be supposed that the 
root K-D-M served not only to connote the antecior- 
mess of God, but also His ontological pre-eminence 
over all things, while it must be made clear that this 
is not an anteriority and a pre-eminence relative to 
others, as in the case of mufakhara which implies 
rivalry, but qualities that are transcendental and 
absolute. It is in this sense that the Ld says that 
God is al-Mubaddim, because he precedes all things 
(yuhaddim al-ashyé) and He puts them in their 
place (yada'uhà fi mawüdiihd). But the terms 
kidam and kadim in the sense of eternity and the 
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eternal, are technical creations (isfildhái); they are | 
not Kur’anic. The 44d ‘Abd al-Djabbir, in the | 
Sharh, writes that according to the principles of the 
language gadim is that which has existed for a 
longer time than something else (md labidama 
wudjddhuhu) and he quotes the verse (XXXVI, 39) 
where God compares the moon to an old palm 
(ka 'LSurdjain al-Radtm). As for the word hidam, it 
does not oceur ín the Kur'án. The revealed Book 
conveys the idea of divine eternity through that of 
transcendence. God is al-Muta'aN (XIII, 9), and | 
this name, according to al-Rāz], belongs to him on 
the grounds that he is utterly removed (munazzah) 
in His essence, in His attributes and His actions 
from all that may not be asserted of Him. In conse- 
quence, He is outside time, Eternal, and it is thus 
that the term Radim, taken absolutely (al-Kadim) 
denotes God Himself. 

ALTahinawi also makes Bdam the opposite of 
budath (9..]. These two terms denote attributes of 
existence and are studied together. Essence (wdhiy ya) 
is qualified only in regard to the qualification of the 
corresponding existence. They may be applied to 
nothingness, according to whether it is preceded by 
existence or not; thus one may speak of an eternal 
nothingness or nothingness resulting from oblitera- 
tion. Kidam and kudit may be taken according to 
reality (hakihiyyan) or according to relation 
(idafiyyan). 

1, Real eternity consiste in the fact of not being | 
preceded by another thing according to an anteriority 
Which is essential and not temporal. This is what is 
known as essential eternity (bidam dhàH), which 
consists in the fact of needing absolutely nothing 
Other than the self in order to exist. This implies 
the necessity of the being. The Eternal in this sense 
is the necessary Being. On the contrary, origin | 
(fudath) is the fact of having been preceded by 
something in existence according to an essential 
anteriority, which in this ease may or may not also | 
be a temporal anteriority (for example, the world is | 
essentially the result of an origin, it is mukdath, but. 
nothing precedes its time; man is also essentially 
‘engendered, but his parents existed in the time pre- 
vious to his birth). In a certain sense, time is the 
result of am origin (hadith), because if it has been 
preceded by nothing which could have existed before 
it ina temporal way, an absurd hypothesis, it does 
not have the absolute existence of necessary Being 
and at every instant it renews itself. It is possible to 
understand in particular by eternity the fact of not 
being preceded by the non-existence of a temporal 
anteriority:: this will then be called temporal eternity, 
(Rida 2amdni), and the eternal in terms of time is 
therefore "that of which the time of existence bas no. | 
first beginning”, Similarly, one may talk of a tempo: 
ral origin (kudi@th samdni) where the existence of a 
being is preceded by non-existence in time, Thus we 
deline that which is the fruit of a temporal origin 
(al-badith al-szamdni) as that which is preceded in 
time by its non-existence, according to the well- 
known formula: lam yahun, thumma kana ("it was 
not, then it happened"), In this sense, time is not 
hàdith because nothing can pre-exist itself. 

a. As for relative idam, it implies that the past | 
time of the existence of a being is greater than that 
of the existence of another. But this sense cannot be. 
conveyed by the word eternity. It concerns the 
antiquity of a being compared to the novelty of an 
Other, and Aadim means ancient, old, like ‘atid. 
Conversely, bwdàth will be novelty, fadith, that 
which is new. 








AL-TahinawT adds that essential eternity is more 
particular (akhass) than temporal eternity, which in 
its turn is more particular than relative eternity or 
antiquity. Thus necessary Being, which is kadim 
dhiti, is also eternal according to a temporal point 
of view, since it is preceded neither by nothingness 
nor by that which is other than itself. But the con- 
verse is not true: thus the attributes of eternal 
Being, which are not preceded by nothingness since 
they are concomitants of its eternal essence, are not 
eternal in themselves and so do not have bidam 
dhati, The same could be said of the world which is 
hadim samant according to the falasifa, but which 
is not however Badim dhài, because it depends on its 
cause, which is other than itself. As for bidam idäf 
it is not co-extensive with ida» samdni. In fact, 
the past time of an existence may be greater compared 
with that which subsequently occurs for the first 
time. This applies to the father who is kadim in 
relation to his son, but who is not thereby Zadim 
zamāni, because he is born of parents. So if we com- 
pare the world to a man, both of these have a history 
made up of successive events. In relation to one 
of these events, the past of the world and of this 
man extend over a time greater than that of the new 
happening. Each of them will therefore be called 
Radim in relation to it. They are both kadim 
But the world is not only Aadim in this context: it 
is so in itself, because there has never been a time 
where it did not exist. Man is only Kadim in relation, 
for example, to the event of his paternity: doubtless 
he preceded it, but precisely according to an antece- 
dence which is only relative to it, On the contrary, 
in the context of origins, it is Budüfk idafi which is 
the most particular; then comes Judith zamdnt and 
finally hudiith ditti. This is because everything whose. 
existence in the past covers lesser time-span (apall: 
that is to say hadith idà/f) is preceded by nothing- 
ness, and is therefore hadith samáni. A fortiori, it is 
hadith dhatt. This analysis has clearly been influenced 
by the thought of philosophers who tend to associate 
eternity with the ontological necessity of the wddjib 
al-wudjid and hudih with continuity. Theologians 
simply understand by kadim that which is not 
preceded by nothingness, or in the vocabulary of 
al-Tahanawi, kadim samani. 

To what does the notion of eternity apply? Kidam 
relates first to the essence of God. On this point all 
the philosophers and religious scholars are in agree- 
‘ment, On the question of the eternity of the attributes 
of God, there are differences of opinion among the 
»wdakaliwüw. God is etérnal because He is not 
stibject to an origin, and being, cannot be other than 
mubdath or kadim. So if God were subject to origin, 
in order to exist He would need another being to 
create him, a muldith. But the question would apply 
to the latter too and so on to Infinity. So one must. 
affirm the existence of God as eternal Creator, as it is 
expressed by ‘Abd al-Djabbar (al-Sani* al-kadtm). 
This argument, which bears a philosophical mark, is. 
not the exclusive property of the Mu*tazills. It is 
found in the same or similar terms in the Kitab 
al-Tamhid of al-Bakillini, in the chapter where he 
shows that the agent which produces beings subject 
to origin (faSil al-mupdathat) cannot itself be the 
fruit of an origin. It is found in the Kifab al-Irgkád 
of al-Djuwayni, where he proves that the existence 
of the Eternal "does not inaugurate itself” (wudjñd 
al-kadim ghayr muflatip); in the same place he gives 
an interesting and precise observation on the concept 
of an existence that has no beginning: does this not 
imply an infinite succession of moments? He replies 
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that the moment of a thing is defined by the fact 
that it is contemporary with other things, Now God 
is not contemporary with any other thing. So the 
etemity of God is implied by his uniqueness. 

The Ashari school admits the eternity of the 
divine attributes. On the contrary, the Mu‘tazilis 
express the major principie that “God has no co- 
eternal”, according to the formula of ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
in the Sharh (lå tadima ma‘ ANdh). Nevertheless, 
they recognise as eternal four attributes: existence, 
life, knowledge and power. In fact, according to 
al-Djubba"t and the majority of the learned men of 
the school, these four attributes necessarily belong 
to God through his essence, therefore they are also 
eternal. His knowledge is His being in acts of know- 
ledge (kawnuhu Salim") and the same applies to 
the other sifat, Or furthermore, He knows through 
a knowledge which is Himself (Abu "I-Hughay)), 
etc. They do not say that He possesses eternal 
knowledge, but that he has not ceased to be in 
acts of knowledge (lam yazal ‘alim@™), etc, SAbbid 
b, Sulayman refused to say that God possesses 
knowledge, any more than He possesses eternity 
(bidam); but it may be said that He is eternal 
(hadim), Contrariwise, Ibn Kulláb thought that God 
is in acts of knowledge through a knowledge be- 
longing to Him, and so on. To say that He is eternal, 
is to assert that He has not ceased to be in His Names 
and Attributes (lam yazal bi-asmá ihi wa-sifalihi; 
Makélat), The essence of God alone is eternal, not 
in the sense that it is stripped of all attributes, but 
on the contrary, clad in all that belong to God. Some 
of his disciples claimed that God is eternal through 
an eternity (adim bi-kidam), others that He is 
eternal, but not through an eternity (kadim lá bi- 
kidam). We begin to deal here with pure subtleties 
of language, as in the distinction between the two 
expressions “God has not ceased to be” and “God 
has not ceased to be through the eternal attribute 
of eternity.” A passage from the Mabildt deserves 
notice, however; "The supporters of the theory of 
attributes (aphad al-yifdt) differ in opinion concerning 
the attributes of the Creator: are they eternal or 
have they had an origin? Some say that they are 
eternal. Others declare: “If we say that the Creator 
is eternal in His attributes, we do not need to say 
that His attributes are eternal; so we say neither 
that they are eternal, nor that they have had an 
origin." According to al-Tahinawi, Aba Hashim 
added a fifth eternal attribute to the four above- 
mentioned; holiness (al-ilahiyya), which is distinct 
from essence. This is reminiscent of the divinitas of 
the zath century theologian of Chartres, Gilbert de 
Ja Porrée. It is no doubt to this thesis that ‘Abd al- 
Dijabbar alludes when he writes that, according to 
Aba Hashim, the attributes belong to God neces- 
sarily, and by virtue of that to which he confirms 
in his essence (Jé-md Huwa ‘alayhi fi dhátihi). So it i« 
through divinity that these attributes are eternal 
For Sulayman b. Djarir and other Sifatiyya, the 
attributes belong to God necessarily through “notions 
(li-ma*üni) which can be qualified neither by ex- 
istence nor non-existence, nor by origin nor eternity” 
(Shark). It is the concept of notional attribute (sifa 
ma'nawiyya), a term that has been translated 
variously as "essential", "qualitative", or even 
“entitative”. It is nothing other than the qualifica- 
tion made necessary by the notion that one has of 
God. Manā is always a motion signifying cum 
fundamento in re. The attribute ma‘nawi therefore 
is not essence; neither is it a “thing” in God. It is 
that which the reality of God demands that one says 
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of God. But, here too, that which is eternal is God 
and his essence, and the sifa ma‘nawiyya escapes all 
‘ontological alternatives. Nevertheless, according to 
‘Abd al-Djabbir, certain disciples of Ibn Kullab 
reified the ma'üni and considered them to be eternal, 
for them the four aforementioned attributes are fi 
ting to God by means of the ma‘ént azaliyya, which 
may be translated by "eternal entities", (We may 
mote with Abd al-Djabbár that here azali has the 
sense of kadim, as often happens.) The Kadi points 
out however that these Kullabiyya did not dare 
employ this formula in its absolute sense, so as not 
to run counter to the unanimity of the Muslims over 
the denial of co-eternal attributes. 

From the same root as &idam is the sth form 
masdar, takaddum, which occurs in a very interesting 
commentary by Rázl on Kuran, LVII, 3: "He is 
First and Last". The word tabaddum (antecedence) 
has several meanings: (1) al-takaddum bi 'Lta'thir 
where the antecedent exercises an influence over the 
consequent, for example, the movement of the 
finger entails that of the ring; (2) al-taBaddum bi 
"Lbádja, based on the need which the consequent 
has of the antecedent; thus the number one is 
anterior to the number two without being its cause; 
(3) al-takaddum bi "Leharaf, according to wor 
thus Aba Bakr has precedence over (Umar; (4) al- 
takaddum bi "l-marlaba, according to a hierarchical 
order, either sensible, such as the place of the imdm 
in prayers before the faithful who pray; or rational, 
such as the place of the genus in relation to the 
species; (s) aldakaddum bi 'Laamán, temporal 
anteriority or habiyya; to which al-Ràzl adds (6) 
“But I think that there is a sixth division which is 
like the anteriority of certain parts of time in relation 
to others; this anteriority is not temporal, otherwise 
it would be necessary for time to develop another 
time, to the point of infinity. Thus the present would 
be within another present which would be within a 
third present... and all these presents would be 
present at the present moment (kullukd Bdiva fr 
Aádhi 'Lám). But the ensemble of these moments 
would be posterior to the ensemble of past moments, 
to the extent that there would be another time for 
the ensemble of times (madjma® al-asmina), which 
is absurd, for, being a time, it would have to enter 
into the ensemble of times. Consequently, it would 
be both within and outside this ensemble, which is 
impossible, "Furthermore, this anteriority of parts 
of time in relation to one another is not an anteriocity 
according to causality, nor according to need, other- 
wise they would co-exist; evidently it is not ac- 
cording to worth, nor according to space. It is 
therefore a sixth kind of taBaddum. Now the Kur'àn 
shows that God is First (Primus, not prior) for all 
that is not Him, and al-Razi shows here that this 
qualification only fits the necessary, first and unique 
Being, for all that is not Him is possible (mumkin) 
and the possible exists only through origin: it is 
mukdath. But what is the nature of this divine 
anteriority? It is not owed to an act of influence, 
for the agent and the patient are relative one to 
another and co-existent. It is not a priority founded 
‘on need, since the precedence here is absolute, It is 
not a precedence owed to worth, for it cannot be 
said that God is more worthy or more noble (ashra/) 
than possible, since He is incomparable (although 
in one sense, necessary existence implies a fulness of 
"being besides which the existence of the possible is 
deficient). As for anteriorities according to time or 
space, they have no meaning for God, because time 
and space are possibles which depend on an origin. 
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God, being anterior to the totality of times, is not 
anterior according to time, otherwise the divine 
anteriority would have to enter into the ensemble of 
times, since it would be a time; but it would have 
to be exterior to it, because it would contain them 
all and that which contains is other than what is 
contained. This would be an absurdity. Apparently 
al-Razl is proposing, in so far as concerns God, a 
sixth kind of anteriority which is not without 
analogies to the anteriorities of parts of time in 
relation to one another. However, these are not 
identical and that is why al-Razl, when introducing 
his sixth division, does not say it is, but only that 
it is like .., In conclusion, we know that God is 
First in a universal manner (‘ald sabil al-idimal), 
not in a detailed manner (‘alé sabil al-tafyil). As for 
grasping the reality of this priority (awwaliyya), 
human intelligences have not the means, since they 
cannot escape temporal forms, We may note that a 
similar division of tafaddum is to be found in the 
Mabésid al-falasifa of al-Ghazall, except that the 
tabaddum bi "I-hddia is called takaddum bi 'l-jab‘, in 
a case where tbe antecedent is not suppressed by 
the suppression of the consequent, but the conse- 
quent is suppressed by the suppression of the ante- 
cedent (as with a series of numbers), and except that 
tabaddum bi "/ta%thir bears the name fakaddum bi 
"Pdhat (in the relation of cause to effect). 

‘The doctrine of the eternity of the world (see 
Aan] was upheld in Islam only by the falasifa, 
directly following the systems of thought of the 
Greek philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Philo of Alex- 
andria, Proclus, and John Philoponos the Gram- 
marian. The two Tahdfut of al-Ghazall and of Ibn 
Rushd deal with it in a detailed fashion. The funda- 
mental argument is that it is impossible to conceive 
a temporal beginning to the world, a moment of 
time in which it was created, in such a way that an 
empty time preceded the creation, In fact, if, as 
Aristotle maintains, time is the numerical measure- 
ment of movement (a theory taken up by the faldsifa, 
see araka), movement demanding a mobile thing, 
moving bodies, the physical world and in particular 
the stars, then it is impossible for time to have 
existed before the existence of the world. Further- 
more, if it existed, it would be eternal or created. 
But eternity does not conform with time that is 
changing and elapsing (sayalan): each of its parts 
is new in relation to the preceding part, and time 
renews itself (yaladjaddad) in every one of its in- 
stants. If time is jadith in each of its parts, it has all 


the more reason for being so in its totality. So it is | 


created: but then the problem arises: is it created 
in time and did a time exist before time? That is 
absurd. This is the argument as taken on the part of 
the world. On the part of God, given a temporal 
creation, what did the Creator do before creating, 
Was He inactive? That is not his nature and it is 
written (II, 255) that “Neither weariness nor sleep 
take hold of Him", Besides, if He was first inactive, 
then active, a change would have taken place in 





Him, which is inadmissible. What would have | 


induced Him to create at the moment when He 
undertook His creation? A muradidjit, something 
which could have turned the scales in the sense of 
the act of creation? But this muradidiib is eternal 
or created. If it is eternal, the world must also be 
eternal, unless some other thing could prevent this 
muradidjih from acting; this is known as fark al- 
muradidjth. This fark in its turn will be created or 
uncreated. If it is eternal, there must have been, for 
creation to have taken place, the intervention of a 





tark lark al-muradidiih, and so on. If now the muradi- 
diib is created, the question applies to it as to the 
world. 

For their part, the theologians who believe in the 
creation of the world in time object on the grounds 
that if the world is eternal, it has no beginning, it 
has never ceased to exist and consequently it has 
existed for an infinite period of time. Now, according 
to an Aristotelian principle, it is impossible to 
traverse an infinite time. If there is an infinity of 
instants to traverse in order to arrive at the present 
instant that exists, it is impossible to arrive there 
and it does not exist. This is a contradiction. The 
same reasoning is made in considering the infinite 
chain of causes: the effect that exists at present 
could not possibly exist. The difficulty arises from 
the assimilation of eternity to an infinite time. But. 
to say that the world is eternal is to affirm that while 
remaining in the interior of the world and of the 
time which is linked to the world, one will never find 
a moment which could be its first beginning. One 
will need to go back indefinitely, but not to infinity: 
in other words, we are dealing here with an indefinite, 
or in the language of Aristotle, with an infinity in 
power, not an infinity in action. In short, the objec- 
tion supposes tbat the expression "not having a 
beginning in time" means "having a beginning in 
infinite time." Besides, an infinity may be traversed 
if it is contained; between two points on a line, 
an infinite number of points is traversed. Ibn Sind 
seems to have held this view with regard to the 
problem of the first cause, analogous to the problem 
of the first beginning. If one considers the ensemble 
(diumla) of causes within this world, it is clear that 
each one of them is at once cause and effect. There- 
fore, one cannot insert into this ensemble a first 
cause which would be without cause. "Every en- 
semble of which each unit is an effect caused de- 
mands a cause exterior to these units.” In such a 
hypothesis of a causal chain “every series composed 
of causes and effects, whether finite or infinite, 
shows itself, if it contains within itself only caused 
effects, to need a cause that is exterior to it, but is 
definitely in continuity with it, as with a limit 
(lattasitu bikd farafe*)". If the components of this 
ensemble are infinite, we are then dealing with a 
limited infinite ensemble. That is to say, that in 
the search for the first cause, it will be seen to stand 
‘out as a limit to the infinite which thought can never 
reach and towards which it strives. But its action 
does not need to traverse the infinite discontinuity of 
causes and effects in order to act hie ef nunc, for, as 
Ibn Sina points out “every cause of an ensemble 
which is not one of the units of that ensemble is in 
the first place cause of these units and in consequence 
cause of the ensemble," Such is one of Ibn Sina’s 
points of view on this question, according to the 
Iskérét, Another objection to the theory of the 
eternity of the world is based on astronomy. We 
have an example of it in the Fija] of Ibn Hazm. 
Having declared that to an infinite time one can add 
nothing, and having thus shown that the infinity of 
centuries to come adds nothing to the infinity of 
centuries passed, Ibn Hazm writes: “In its circular 
orbit, Saturn makes one revolution in thirty years, 
and it has never ceased to turn. The greatest sphere, 
in theso thirty years, makes approximately 11,000 
revolutions, and it has never ceased to turn, Now 
beyond any doubt, 11,000 revolutions is greater 
than one alone. Consequently, that which is infinite 
will be approximately 11,000 times greater than 
that which is infinite, which is absurd.” This is a 
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crucial variation on the same theme: the assimilation 
of eternity to an infinite time. The reasoning of 
Tbn Hazm is ingenions, but it ignores the powers 
of the infinite. 

And what of the end of the world? Plato apart, 
the philosophers held the view that that which has 
a beginning has an end, and correspondingly that 
which has no beginning has no end, From a creationist 
perspective, one could, however, admit that God will 
not destroy that which He has created, in such a way 
that the world could have been created, but eternal 
a parte post, For the philosophers, the universe cannot 
perish, but a part of it may disappear. For the 
‘theologians who believe in the end of the world, 
there remain Paradise and Hell which are eternal in 
the sense of abadi; in fact, it is written that the 
Chosen and the Damned shall dwell there eternally 
(hum fihā khälidûn, as the Kur%An says in a number 
of places). But on the basis of the verse where God 
describes Himself as the Last, Djahm b. Safwin 
supposed that Paradise and Hell shall also have an 
end, and he found a confirmation of his theory in 
verses ro7 and ro8 of Süra XI, "To dwell there 
eternally as long as the heavens and the earth 
remain", Thus God will find Himself os absolutely 
alone in post-eternity as he was in pre-eternity. 

Bibliography: See the bibl. to ana. Texts 
which should be especially consulted: Agh‘ari, 

Mabalét al-Islamiyyin; Bikillant, K. al-Tamhid; 

Djuwayni, K. al-Irshdd; ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Shark 
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question: explanation of the number of the eternal 
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mundi of Philo of Alexandria, with Fr. tr. of 

J. Pouilloux, Paris 1969; E. Behler, Die Ewigkeit 

der Welt, Munich-Paderborn-Vienna 1965. 

(R. ARNALDEZ) 

KIFT, Kurt, Kart, ancient Coptos, a small town 
of Upper Egypt situated where the Nile approaches 
its closest to the Red Sea (some 40 km. north of the 
ruins of Thebes, and about 2 km. to the east of the 
river). In Pharaonic times it was connected with the 
exploitation of the minerals in the hills between 
the Nile and Red Sea and with trade through the 
eastern part of Egypt, and enjoyed its greatest 
florescence in the Greek and Roman periods. Strabo 
describes the organisation of traffic up the Nile to 
Coptos, then by caravan across the desert to the 
Red , and calls it a “town inhabited by the 
Egyptians and the Arabs together”. In fact, it was 
a centre of attraction for the peoples of the eastern 
desert coming to trade there, above all, for the 
Begja [g.v], who doubtless received from there their 
Christianity; a bishop of the Bedja resided at Coptos- 
Kift. It formed the centre of a pagarchy, then of a 
‘Aiira, but then the position of Kift as a starting-point 
for tracks to the Red Sea (in 132/750 some members. 
of the Umayyad family fled there temporarily, 
probably with the intention of escaping) lost im- 
portance when the mainstream of oriental trade 
Started using the Persian Gulf instead. 

The tribes of the Nile-Red Sea deserts started 
attacking the Nile valley; Kift was plundered with 
impunity in 204/819 by the Bedja, who were still 
Christian, and ‘not till 22/828 was a rampart con- 
structed to protect the settlement, Ia the first half 
of the 4th/roth century, al-Mas'üd! wrote that Kas 














‘was more important than Kift, whose lapse into 
disfavour he connects with the distance of the Nile. 
channel from the town. In fact, the skilful traders of 
Küg had been able to benefit by the river, the only 
commercial axis stil flourishing, because of the com- 
merce with Nubia, whilst the tracks were all deserted; 
when they were utilised once more, with the revival 
of oriental trade under the Fatimids in the sth/rrth 
century, Kift revived, but by then Küs had assumed 
the first place, by now a provincial capital. Kift 
nevertheless acquired a numerous, mixed population, 
especially as relations with the Hidjàz had over a 
long period led to the settlement there of Alid 
families. It was no doubt their influence which 
explains the considerable expansion there of ShYrismm 
and its fidelity to the Fatimids after Salah al-Din's 
assumption of power; a conspiracy, leading to a 
revolt in 372/1177, was savagely repressed. Conse- 
quently, Kift left to Ks the task of imposing the 
Sunal counterrevolution on the $a‘ld. The departure 
of certain families from the town (e.g. that of Ibn 
al-Kifti) is probably to be connected with these 
events; Kift does not seem to have bad a madrasa 
like the other small towns of Upper Egypt, and it 
soon lost its &ddi (it passed under the jurisdiction of 
the representative of the &àdi of Kis). Its territory 
remained a waif whose revenuc went to support the 
sharifs of Mecca. In the Mamlik period, Kifi was 
nothing more than a small agricultura! centre ín a 
countryside where the cultivation of sugar cane 
provided the main means of livelihood, and it has 
remained thus to the present day. 
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Malscizl, Khitad, ed. Wiet, iv, 106-11; Ibn al-Dit‘an, 
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Basha Mubarak, al-Kaiiat al-diadtda, xiv, 104; 
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AL-KIFTI [see 18N AL-KtFTI). 

KIHANA (A.) means divination in general. 
Lā kihāna ba'd al-nubuwwa “there is no divination 
after the prophetic mission"; if it were necessary 
to be content with this dictum, frequently repeated 
in the Tradition, such an article as this would be 
out of place in an Encyclopaedia of Islam. But once 
the precise sense of this term has been established 
and the range of concepts which it covers outlined, 
the reader will agree that it is, on the contrary, far. 
from superfluous. 

The word itself, both in terms of the conceptual 
aspect (hiháwa) and the pragmatie aspect (kakdna) 
ds a legacy, through its root at least, from the earliest 
Semitic antiquity [see känts]. Because of this fact, 
it covers all the concepts and all the practices which 
are connected, closely or distantly, to the general 
concept of divination or the art of knowing that 
which cannot be spontaneously known. The current 
division of divinatory methods into inductive and 
intuitive is also to be found in the immense Arab- 
Islamic corpus of Arab-Islamic mantic literature, 
without always taking on the nature of a rigid classifi- 
cation, in that the two types of method may overlap 
or be used concurrently. 

It is fruitless to search for a theoretical definition 
of divination in the impressive mass of divinatory 
documents contained in the literatures of the Semitic 
languages, throughout the ancient period. At the 
most, there are to be found descriptive definitions, 
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consisting of a list of the techniques which it com- 
prised, according to places and periods. It is such a 
pragmatic definition which may be drawn from the 
‘Arabic documentation reckoned to preserve pre- 
Islamic traditions. 

But in the mediaeval era, with the impact of Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophical thought, there was born, 
among the Arabs and the Islamised Iranians, a taste 
for theoretical definitions and methodical classifica- 
tions. Already, in the works of a polygraph like 
21-Mas*üdI (d. 346/956) there are recorded a number 
of attempts at theoretical definitions which have 
been summarised, by T. Fahd in La divination arabe, 
43-5; of Murddi, iii, 347 ff. = §§ 1233 ff. Some 
philosophers, such as Ibn Sin, al-Ghazall, Ibn 
Rushd and Maimonides, have tackled this problem 
and attempted to elucidate it (cf. La divination 
arabe, 51-63). Then came Ibn Khaldün who put 
together all these speculations (ibid; 45-51). He 
emphasises that as a branch of prophetic practice, 
divination constitutes the lowest echelon. Like 
prophecy, it is a divine gift entrusted to a privileged 
group, men and women. In fact, according to al- 
Kazwinl, there exist illuminated and celestial souls 
which possess the faculty of knowing the names of 
the spirits. These are the souls of prophets and 


saints; they are also the souls of physiognomists, of | 


soothsaying genealogists and of those who see the 
future by means of past and present events. "As 
for the souls of the soothsayers”, he continues, “they 
receive spiritual knowledge and see through it the 
contingencies of beings which appear in dreams and 
in other manifestations” (i, 317-22; La divination 
arabe, 50-51) 

So, divination is seen to be theoretically legitimised 
by inclusion in the mainstream of prophecy (on 
divination and prophecy see La divination arabe, 
63-90). But, for practical purposes, it was necessary 
to strip it of all that was obsolete and too closely 
linked to paganism. From that point was born, in 
Islamic literature, a detailed inventory of divinatory 
practices, with precise definitions of the techniques 
listed. In their taste for the classification of know- 
ledge, encyclopaedists and bibliographers finished 
by conferring upon the concept of divination an 
epistemological quality. We shall begin with the 
most detailed classification, that of Hadidit Khalifa 
(i, 34-5), who draws the data of his inventory from 
his predecessors, from Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist) to 
‘TAshkoprizade (Mifidh al-sa'àda). 

Islamic divination, a legacy both of ancient 
‘Semitic divination and of Hellenistic divination, is 
divided into three categories: 

I. Firdsa (g.v.}, or physiognomancy, and its 
ramifications. Under this heading, eleven “sci- 
ences" are listed: 

t. Im alghdmát wa "I-khian “beauty-spots and 
birthmarks” (see sHAMAT and La divination arabe, 
390-3). 

2. ilm al-asdrir, “chiromancy” (see AL-Kar¥ and La 
divination arabe, 393-5). 

3. “ilm al-akidf, "omoplatoscopy" (see At-Kartr and 
La divination arabe, 39: 
4. ilm “yafat (read biyafat) al-athar “observation 
of footprints (on the ground)" (sce xrvàrA and La 
divination arabe, 370-3). 

5. üm Myifat al-baghar, "divination by morpho- 
scopic and genealogical lines" (see riAsA and 
XIYAFA and also La divination arabe, 370-90). 

6-7-8. m. eL4htida? fi "Lbardri wa 'Lbifér, "the 
sense of orientation in deserts”; ‘iim istinbd al. 
maSadin “the detection of minerals”; ‘im al-riydfa, 























“the detection of wells". These three categories may 
be put together under the heading of “divinatory 
observation of the ground!" (see mi? and La divination 
arabe, 403-6). 

9. im nusūl al-ghayth “the knowledge of (signs 
foretelling) rainfall", This consists in meteorological 
divination with its various techniques: neromancy, 
capnomancy, anemoscopy, phyllomancy, brelomancy, 
ete. (see ANWH?, MALUAMA and La divination arabe, 


- knowledge of the future by 
means of past events", This definition suggest that 
it is a case strictu sensu of inductive divination, al- 
though initially “iri/a implied @ certain intuitive, 
and consequently gnostic and esoteric, awareness 
(see cii and La divination arabe 113-19), 

11, "ibn ab-ikkiilddj, "'palmomancy" (see ixriADy 
and La divination arabe, 397-402). 

IL, Sibr [g.v] or magic, and its ramifications. 
12, "ilm al-kihdna, “divination” (astrological divina- 
tion, involving incantations and invocations to the 
stars). Thus the influence of Hellenistic ideas led 
to the division of divination into two types, tradi- 
tional divination or ‘irdfa and astrological divination, 
which underwent a great expansion in the Hellenistic 
period and which the Arabs came to know through 
the many translations of Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi 
and Hindu astrological writings (see wupj0M and 
La divination arabe, 478-97). 

13. im al-nirandjat, "wbite magic" (see NIRANDI 
and T. Fahd, Le monde du sorcier en Islam, in 
Sources orientales, vii (1966), 184 ft.). 

14. im al-khawas; “knowledge of the properties of 
divine names (al-asma> al-busnd), of prayers (da*- 
uei), of numbers (see pJAFR and yuR0#) and various 
other special things” (see xHAWAg§ AL-KuWAN; La 
divination arabe, 214-45; Le monde du sorcier, 175-6). 
15. “lm al-rubyé, ‘sympathetic actions or sorcery” 
(see RugYA and Le monde du sorcier, loc. cit.). 

16. Silmn al-‘a:d?im, “conjurations of demons or in- 
cantations” (soe ste and Le monde du sorcier, 164-5]. 
37. bm al-istihddr, “the evocation of spirits in 
Physical form" (see istrzAt and Le monde dw soreier, 
170 tÉ), 

18. “ilm dawat al-kawāhib "the invocation of (the 
Spirits of) the planets" (see wupi0w and Le monde 
du sorcier, 169 t£). 

19. “lm al-filaktirdt (guMxycípw), "the art of 
making phylacteries" (see UxvA and Le monde du 
du sorcier, 172 fl). 

20. "im al-khofP, "the art of making oneself in- 
stantly invisible" (see wIRAMDI and Le monde du 
sorcitr, 184 f£). 
21. ‘iim al-hiyal al-sdsdniyya, "the art of trickery 
and forgery” (see ibid.). 

22. Sim al-kashf ad-dakk, “the art of disclosing 
frauds” (see ibid.). 

23. "im al-skatbadha, "conjury" (see ibid.). 

24. Siim fa‘allud al-alb, "charms" [see RUKYA and 
Le monde du sorcier, 172 11.). 

25. m alisma bi-khawdsg aladeiya, "the art 
of employing the of drugs" (see apwrva). 

IIL. Judicial astrology (see xuprów) and its 
ramifications. 

26. ‘ilm al-ikhtiyardt, “hemerologies and menelogics 
(see rxutrvARAt and La divination arabe, 483-8). 
























27. “ilm al-raml, “geomancy” (see xmaTT and La 
divination arabe, 195-204). 
28. “ilm al-fa’t, “omens” (see ¥a’t, *vàrA; La divi- 


ation arabe, 431-19). 
29. ‘ilm al-bur‘a, "rhapsodomancy" (see xux*A; La. 
divination arabe, 214-19). 
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30. "ibm al-fira, "ornithomancy" (see rA"L, "Ivira; 
La divination arabe, 431 ff., 498-519). 

‘As can be seen, in this inventory, Islamic divina- 
tion avails itself of methods belonging to magic and 
astrology. A single term embraces all these arts: 
"ilm al-gkayb, "the art of apprehending the invisible". 
Any method permitting the acquisition of super- 
natural knowledge or assumed to do so is considered 
as relevant to divination. 

IV. The disciplines omitted 
ventory, 

31. Divination by dreams (see zA*BIR AL-RU'vA; La 
divination arabe, 247-367; Fahd, Les songes et leur 
interpretation selon d'Islam, in Sources orientales, ii 
(1959), 127-58. The absence of oneiromancy among 
the divinatory techniques is justified by the fact 
that it occupies in Islam a higher place than that 
of divination in the sphere of religious inspiration. 
It is closer to prophecy, of which it constitutes one 
of the forty (or forty-six) parts (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 343), while divination is the lowest 
echelon. 

32-4. Among cleromantic practices, only rhapsodo- 
mancy and geomancy are mentioned. (32) Belomancy 
(see istixskm; La divination arabe, 181-8), (33) 
lithoboly (see Ramy AL-DItMAR; La divination arabe, 
188-95), (34) maysir (see at-Mavsir; La divination 
arabe, 204-14). 

The absence of these practices in the above in- 

ventory is due to the fact that they were associated 
with pagan culture and they were for this reason 
prohibited in the Kur'an. 
35-41. The use of the oracle (in its various forms: 
sadj*, radías, hàtif (g.vv.), ventriloquism, and necro- 
mancy; see, La divination arabe, 148-9), which was 
still popular in pre-Islamic Arabia, (36) extispisciny, 
(37) hepatoscopy, (38) teratomancy, (39) medical 
diagnoses, (40) lecanomancy, (41) ordeal, mantic 
disciplines much used in ancient Mesopotamia, are 
present only as vague survivals in Islamic divinatory 
iterature (cf. the index of techniques and ideas in 
La divination arabe, 591-3, and J. Nougayrol, La 
divination babylonienne, in La divination, studies col- 
lected by A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, i, 28-81). 

If the diviner ceased officially to exist in Islam, 
divination survived, but considerably changed, 
adapted progressively to the taste of the period and 
enriched by new Hellenistic, Iranian and Hindu 
practices, to which were added the local practices 
of the conquered territories. At the end of this 
period of adaptation and enrichment, Islamic divi- 
nation progressively lost its primitive oracular 
nature to become a céyvy, an art or a science (Silm). 
It is thus, for example, that to belomancy, con- 
demned by the Kur’dn because of the its connec- 
tions with paganism, there succeeded m al-hura 
or rhapsodomancy, Si al-djafr and “lm al-burdf 
or onomatomancy, ‘iim Rhawass al-Kur?in, a com- 
bination of rhapsodomancy and iatromancy, ‘ilm 
al-raml or geomancy and “iim al-2@irdja, a sort of 
machine for producing omens. To oneiromancy, in 
the sense of dream-messages received directly from 
the divinity by a man or by his substitute and often. 
expressed in explicit language, there succeeded Simm 
al-ta'bir or oneirocriticism. To Myd/a or physiogno- 
mancy, there succeeded "ilm al-firdsa or physiogno- 
mony and the ramifications indicated above. The 
sphere of fa?! or omens was enriched by the trans- 
ition of the Arabs from a nomadic to a sedentary 
culture, while preserving nevertheless, its original 
structure, especially where ornithomancy was con- 
cerned (cf, La divination arabe, 525-6). 


in this in 

















Islamic divination resembles a crucible in which 
the divinatory practices of Semitic and Hellenistic 
antiquity were fused. The rich divinatory literature 
written in Arabic, Persian and Turkish conveys an 
imposing heritage the study of which will contribute 
to a better understanding of ancient and mediaeval 
Weltanschawungen. 
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fion, kii, Paris r968. See also the bibis. of the 
various articles quoted within the present article. 

(T. Fann) 

KIKAN / KIKÁN [see xitAT]- 

KILAB 8. RABI‘A, an Arab tribe belonging 
to the group of tribes called Amir b. Sa'sata [p]. 
The territories and pre-Islamic history of the tribe 
are described in that article. Kilib was considered 
to have ten main divisions, of which the chief for a 
time was Dia‘far b. Kila, from which came leaders 
‘of the whole of ‘Amir, The most serious war of the 
Fidhar [q.v] resulted from the killing of “Urwa al- 
Rahbal of Kilib by al-Barrad b. Kays al-KinànL 
Divisions within the tribe are reflected in hostility 
to the Muslims and friendship with them, Two men 
of Kili joined in attacking the Muslims at Bir 
Maʻüna [qv]; but al-Dabbak b, Sufyán became a 
Muslim and both called on his tribe to accept Islam 
and raided a recalcitrant section {al-Kurt3?)- 

Bibliography: Caussin de Perceval, Histoire 
des Arabes avant PIslamisme, index; al-Kalkash- 
andi, Subk al-a‘sha, i, 340; al-Wakidl, ed. J. M. 

Jones, 349, 534, $05, 886-8, 973, 982; Nahd?id 

Djarir wa "l-Faradak, ed. A, A, Bevan, esp. 662 ff, 

(W. M. Warr) 

KILAT, KALAT, KELAT, the name of a town 
and of an extensive region, formerly a KhSnate, 
of Balütistán, now a District of Pakistan. 

(1) The town (often called. Kalàti Balü to 
distinguish it from the Afghin Kaláti Ghibay) lies 
in lat. 28* 55 N. and long, 66°28 E. at an altitude 
of 6800 feet, and has in recent centuries been the 
centre of tbe Khinate of Kalit; until the rise of 
Quetta as a military base of British India (see 
Kwatta] it was the most important town of Balidi- 
stän. The name Kalit or Kilit represents Arabic 
Jala and Persian halajpaldt, often pronounced 
Aild[hildt in Indo-Muslim usage; in Balàél we have 
Mildt “fortress, citadel", ef. Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, @ glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases, 480, s.v. hheldt, this last being 
the form of the name usually found in Anglo-Indian 
sources of the period. On locally-minted coins we 
find the name of the town both as Kuldt and as 
Kilit (W.H. Valentine, The copper coins of India, 
London 19t4, il, 223). 

In earlier times, the town was known as KalAt-i 
Séwa, from a legendary Hindu king, or as Kalat-i 
‘Nitarl, after the local Brahüt tribe of Nigaris. The 
name is not found in any of the early Islamic histo- 
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rians and geographers, but it is very probable that 
Kalat marks the site of mediaeval Kizkanan or 
Kian, judging by the latter's position in the itiner- 
aries; it seems to be the Kickiangna of the early 
7th century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuentsang (see 
Marquart, EranSahr, 275-6). [sian and Bakan were 
raided by the Arab commander Sinn b. Salama al- 
Hughall and then by al-Mundhir b. al-Djartd al- 
‘Abd! as early as MuSGwiya’s caliphate (Balädhuri, 
Fut, 433-4). In the 4th/roth century, Kizkinin 
is named as the residence of the local ruler of the 
region of Türàn (on which see Minorsky in E7 ! s 
whom Ibn Bawkal?, 324, tr. Keamers-Wiet 317-8, 
calls Mu'tazz b. Ahmad, adding that he recognised 
the ‘Abbisids in his khufba (a point probably made 
by Ibn Hawkal because the adjacent province of 
Sind at this time acknowledged the Fatimids and the 
Ismáilr imámate). However, the capital of the region 
was located not long afterwards at. Kusdir, modern 
Khucdar, 80 miles to the south of Kickin&n/Kalàt 
[see xvspAx). In the early Ghaznawid period, it is 
recorded that Mas*üd b, Mabmód went lion-hunting 
in the district of Kīikānân (Bayhakl, Tarthh-i 
Mas‘adi, ed. Ghant and Fayyad, 126). 

Since approximately the oth/1sth century, Kalat 
has been in the hands of Brahüis of the Kambarant 
tribe, from whome the later Ahmadzay Khàns of 
Kalat were descended. In the r8th century, the 
‘hans recognised the suzerainty of Nadir Shah 
‘Afshar and Ahmad Shah Durán! [qg.".] during their 
Indían campaigns, and their power in Balücistán 
grew. The greatest of the chiefs of this period, Nasir 
Khin b. ‘Abd Allah, tried to shake off Afghan 
control, and though Ahmad Shih defeated him in 
battle, the latter was unable to take Kalit town 
from Nasir Khan, despite three attempts (1172/1758). 
It was Nasir Khan who built the citadel cf Kalàt, 
Known as thc MI, which became the Kbin's palace. 
‘We possess descriptions of Kalat during the first 
alf of the 19th century by travellers such as H. Pot- 
tinger (1810), who mentions the mud-brick defensive 
walls pierced with gun-holes and the ample water 
supply from a spring, which also turned several 
(Travels in Beloochisian and Sinde; accompanied by a 
geographical and kistorical account of those countries, 
London 1816, 40-51), and C, Masson (18303), who 
describes the colony in Kalàt of Dàbl Afgháns, ex- 
pelled thither by Abmad Shah from Kandahar, and 
who numbers the houses there at ca. 800, giving & 
population of sey 3-4,000 (Narrative of various 
journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842, ii, 50-6, 96-8, 177-8). 

In r250/1834 the Afghán ruler Shah Shudja‘ al- 
Mulk iok refuge in Kalat with Mibrab Khan b. 
Mabmad b. Nasir after his failure to recover Kan- 
dahar from Kühandil Kkán, governor there for his 
brother Düst Muhammad [g.v]. During the First 
‘Afghiin War (1839-42) Mibrab Khan was drawn into 
conflict with the British force which advanced on 
Kandahar in 1254/1838 through the Bölän Pass in 
order to reinstate Shah Shudja‘. Kalat was stormed 
in 1255/2839 and the Khén killed in the fighting; 
the districts of Kaézhf, Shit and Mustang in the 
northern part of the Khdnate were taken from 
Kalat and ceded to Shih Shudii, temporarily 
placed on the throne of Kabul, and British Agent 
installed in Kalat. This last was killed by Brabat 
tribesmen soon afterwards, leading to a second 
British occupation in 1257/1841. The ceded ter- 
ritories were now returned to the Khān, anā with 
the annexation of Sind in 1843 and the Panjab in 
1849, British influence was brought right up to the 














irontiers of the Khanáte. The Khàns themselves 
suffered several decades of disputed authority and 
tribal turmoil, till in 1876 the Government of India 
was compelled to intervene, and Capt. (later Sir 
Robert) Sandeman negotiated an agreement be- 
tween the Khan and rival chiefs, making Kalat a 
protected native state, with a British Political 
Agent to be henceforth stationed at Quetta. The 
northern fahsils of the Khinate, Quetta, Nushki 
and Nasicabid were leased to Britain in perpetuity, 
io form British Balütistán, and the right to levy 
transit dues at the Bélin Pass commuted for an 
annual subsidy (see T.H. Thornton, Colonel Sir 
Robert Sandeman: his life and work on our Indian 
frontier, London 1895, 39-87, 117-82, etc.. Even so, 
further’ intervention was necessary in 1893, when 
the tyrannical Mir Khudadad b. Mihrib was deposed 
from his Khanate by the Government of India. 

The earthquake of 1935 affected Kelit badly, as 
well as Quetta and Mustang, demolishing most of 
the old town and causing widespread economic dam- 
age through destruction of the irrigation Adrizs [see 
KANAr). In 1940 strained relations and clashes be- 
tween the Khan of Kalàt and the chief of Khárán 
[g.v.] to the northwest ef Kalàt led to the recognition 
of Kharan as a separate native state under the 
control of the British Political Agent. Early in 1948 
the Khan of Kalat acceded to Pakistan and his 
Khánate became part of the Baldéistan States 
Union, with the Khin no longer an independent 
ruler but enjoying a privy purse from the central 
government. 

(2) The province. This included by the r8th 
century the districts of Sarawan, Djahlawan, Kaécht 
and Makrin, and the tributary states of Las Bala 
and Kharin. In 1955 all the provinces of West 
Pakistan were merged into one unit, and Kalit 
became a separate District under a Deputy Com- 
missioner, whilst Khārān, Makrān and Las Béla 
formed separate Districts, Kalit District is today 
the biggest in area of all Pakistan, covering 30,931 sq. 
miles in area and with a population, made up of 
Brahüls, Balüt, Jháts, etc., of 341,420 (x96t census). 

Bibliography: (in addition to sources men- 
tioned in the text): Le Strange, The Land: of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 332-3; P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 

miles in Persia or eight years in Irán, London 1902, 

2357; Imperial gaseteer of India, xiv, 299-306; 

R. Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan District gazeteer 

series, 1907; Zambaur, Manuel, 306; Population 

census of Pakistan rg6r. Disirict census reports, 

Kalat, passim; Baighar Beg Khan of Kalat, Inside 

Baluchistan, 1975; EI art. Baldtistin (M. Long- 

vorth Dames), for the detailed political history 

of the Khanate under British suzerainty. 
(C. E. BoswortH) 

KILAT (Ka1xr)-r NADIRI, '*the most famous. 
fort of Central Asia", located some 70 miles 
north of Mashhad near the Irano-Soviet border, on 
a spur of the Karidja-Dàgh Mts, Kalàti Nadiri 
consists of a high valley (altitude 2,500-3,000 feet), 
some twenty miles long and running west-east, which 
is converted into a matural fortress by walls of 
virtually unscalable rock to the north and south. 
The height of the southern rampart is 700-800 ft; 
the northern rampart is even higher. These walls 
are breached at only five points: Darband-i Arghün 
on the south-west; Nafta on the north; Kushtant 
Darband on tbe south-east; Cübast on the west; 
and Dihfa on the north-west. 

In 683/1284, the rebellious Mongol prince Arkhün 
took refuge there after his defeat at the hands of 
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the Ilhàn Teküder. Ln 752/150-1, Timür launched 
numerous assaults on Kalat-i Nadir! without success; 
the fortress eventually fell as a result of pestilence. 
In r153/1741, Nadir Shah, who had previously used 
Kalat-i Nadirl as the headquarters from which he 
set out to free Iran from the Afghans, chose it as the 
site for the treasure-house in which he deposited 
the loot from his Indian campaign; the treasure- 
house was built by Indian craftsmen from massive 
blocks of Marágha marble. After Nadir’s death, his 
son Riga Kuli and fifteen members of his family 
were executed at Kalat-i Nadiri by the future *Aail 
‘Shah. 

Today, Kalat-i Naditi has reverted to its earlier 
name of Kali, and constitutes one of the five 
bokheks of the shabrisién of Darragaz. | 

Bibliography: L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 

London 1938, index s.v.; G.N.Curzon, Persia 

and the Persian question, repr, London 1966, i, 

126-40; P. M. Sykes, A fifth journey in Persia, 

in Geogr. Jnal,, xxviii (July-Dec. 1906) 568.77; 

SAN Razmird, ed. Farhang-i diughréfiy@-yi 

Tran, ix, Tehran 1329/1950, 325. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KILBURUN (HInburun), a sharp cape or head- 
land at the mouth of Dnieper (Oxi) river on the 
Black Sea coast of South Russia; this Turkish name 
was given to it by the Turks because it looked as 
slender as a single haic (kl). Tt lies at z sea miles's 
distance from the fortress of Ozi or Oczakof, and at 
the tip of the cape was a fortress built by the Otto- 
mans. Within the Kliburun promontory is an inner | 
estuary 40 km. long and $-ro km. wide (P. Minas 
Bijiskyan, Karadeniz tarih ve coprafyasi, tr. H. D. 
Andreasyan, Istanbul 1969, roo). The salt obtained | 
from the lakes in the vicinity of Kliburum increased 
its importance economically. 

Kilburun came into prominence at the beginning 
of the rrth/17th century as a result of the Cossack 
invasions towards the Black Sea coastlands (Katib 
Celebi, Fedkiehe, Istanbul 1287, ii, 72, 103), hence 
fortresses were built in various places, including 
Kllburun, against Cossack raids (Petewi, Tarikh, 
Istanbul ‘1283, ii, 152). The one constructed at 
Klburun had a stafí of r93 persons (Bagbakanhk 
amiv genel müdürlügü, Kàmil Kepeci tasnifi, no. 
4891). It became of especial strategic importance to 
the Ottomans when the Russians started descending 
the rivers to the Black Sea, and major reconstruc- 
tions were accordingly undertaken Ín 1709 and 1733-4 
(Muzaffar Erdoğan, Lale devri Mimar! Kayserili 
Mehmed Ağa, Istanbul 1962, 38-9, 61). In time of 
war, the Kllburun garrison worked ia collaboration 
with the garrison cf Ózi (Oczakof) opposite to it, in. 
defence of the mouth of the Dniepr. The Russians 
succeeded in capturing Kllburun for a while during 
the 1736-8 Ottoman-Russian war, but were later 
obliged to return it after demolishing it. The fort 
was again captured in 1772 during the 1768-74 
Ottoman-Russian war, and this fact was accepted 
by Turkey at the settlement of Küéük Kaynardja. 
Ottoman forces which tried to recapture it during 
the 1787-91 war failed decisively to do so (Djewdet, 
Tarikh, Istanbul r309, ii, 32). Kilburun fort was 
occupied by a French force on 17th January 1855 
during the Crimean War, but finally demolished by 
Russia in 1860. Kllburun, on which there is a small 
fishing village, is now within the Ukrainian SSR. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
already mentioned in the text, see Saml, Kdmis 
al-a‘ldm, Istanbul 1314, v, 3804; M. N. Bouillet, 

Dictionnaire universel d'histoire e de géographie, 














Patis 1880, 980; N.ltzkowite and M, Mote, 
Mubadele—an Oitoman- Russian exchange of ambas- 
sadors, Chicago 1970, 38, 45; Baron de Tott, 
Memoires, repr. New York 1973, ji, 64; 1. H. 
Uzungarsilt, Osmanl: tarihi, iv/1, Ankara 1956, 
257, 417, 4223, 445, 50%, 504, 503; Sir Edward 
Hamley, The war in the Crimea, London 1891, 291, 
293; H. D. Seymour, Russia on the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof, London 1888, p. 6, 27, 28; Abdul- 
Battar Krimit, “Umdet al-tevári&h, Istanbul 1926, 
174, 179; Sowjetunion, Daten Bilder Karten, 
Mannheim 1969, 172; Russell’s despatches from 
the Crimea, ed, N. Bentley, London 1970, 265, 
268, 270. (C. OrHONLU) 
KILID A1-BAHR [sce CAxAz-HALE BOGRAZII. 
KILIDJ ALAYI [see TAxtip-t save]. 

KILIDJ *ALI PASHA [see *v10p1 “ari. 

KILIDJ ARSLAN I, also known to the Crusaders, 
like his father, under the name Sulaymán/Scliman, 
son of Sulaymán b. Kutlumush [pe], second 
Saldjük prínce of Asia Minor. At an early age, 
he was in Antioch when his father was killed in 
battle fighting Tutush [g.:.), and be was handed 
over as a hostage to Malik-Shāh [g.v.] who conquered 
Syria in 1086. On the death of the latter (1092) he 
managed to escape, and arrived in Nicaea, his 
father’s fonuer residence, whero he scems without 
much difficulty to have had himself accepted as 
sovereign by the semi-autonomous Turcoman chief- 
tains who were waging against Byzantium a policy 
of entente with the Basileus, who for his part, 
threatened on all his frontiers, sought to use against 
his other opponents those of the Turks whom he 
hoped gradually to assimilate or to neutralise, 
KH Arslan was especially anxious to maintain 
relations with the Turkish East, which other Turks, 
in particular the Danishmendids {g.v.] were threaten: 
ing to cut off, In summoning his father to Nicaea, 
Alexis Comnenus bad in effect brought his Turks far 
in advance of what then was still the principal zone 
of Turcoman population. 

Tt was in these circumstances that the Crusades 
intervened, enabling Alexis temporarily to abandon 
the task of dealing with the Turks. Hllldj Arslan 
crushed the Peasant Crusade of Peter the Hermit, 
but was subsequently forced to give up Nicaea, 
along with his harem, to the Barons’ Crusade, and 
was later beaten by the Christians again ou the 
edge of the Anatolian plateau at Doryiaeum. These 
victories of the Christians enabled Alexis Comnenus 
to regain control of the entire Aegean coast of Asia 
Minor; but the Crusaders did not stay in Asia Minor, 
and the Turkish forces, who being still semi-nomadic 
in character had been repelled but not destroyed, 
returned behind the backs of the Crusaders. The 
danger had furthermore led to a temporary recon- 
ciliation between Kfildj Arslan and Danishmend, 
which led to the annihilation, in rroo-r, of the re- 
arguard troops of the Crusaders, an operation in 
which Dánishmend, it is true, played the more 
significant role; the latler, at the head of his troops, 
deprived the Franco-Armenians of the strategic 
centre of Malatya, vital to Killdj Arslan's links with 
the East. Also, when Danishmend died in 1104, 
Killldj Arslan, who bad become reconciled with the 
Grecks to the point of sending them contingents to 
fight other enemies (1106), came and occupied the 
place. 

From there he was able to control Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, where the lieutenants of his Eastern Salgiak 
cousins were in conflict with one another. When the 
enemies of Suitan Muhammad b. Malik Sháh [g.v.] 
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appealed to him for help, he confronted the army of 
the latter on the Khábür, and was killed (1107). 
This was for a long time the last intervention by the 
Saldjüks of Ram in the East, and the roughly- 
constituted Turkish state was definitively enclosed 
within Asia Minor proper. 

Bibliography: The sources include Anna 
Comnena, Matthew of Edessa, Michael the Syrian 
and the Latin historians of the First Crusade; the 
‘Kamit of Tbn al-Athir and the chroniclers of Syria 
(Ibn al-Kalànisi, Ibn AbI Tayyi? in the unedited | 
part ef Ibn al-Furat and Ibn al-*Adim, ed. S. Da- 
han) and of al- Djazira (Ibn al-Azrak, unedited). 

The modern bibliography is given in Cl. 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, and 
O. Turan, Selçuklular zamamnda Türkiye, Ankara 
1971). (Ct. Caxex) 
XÍLÍDJ ARSLAN IL son and successor of 

Mas'üd I, and oneof the mostimportantsultans | 
of Ram (1155-92). 

Mas*üd had, in dealing with the Greeks, succeeded | 
in restoring the position of the Saldiüks in relation to | 
the Dantshmendids who were divided by quarrels | 
Over the succession. Kilidi Arslan at first maintained | 
this policy, and carried it to the extent of offering 
the Basileus Manuel Comnenus at Constantinople in 
1162 a form of allegiance which, im concrete terms, | 
cost him nothing. He was then able to make himself | 
master of a portion of the Danishmendid possessions, 
and he would have taken them all had he not been | 
confronted by the powerful ruler of Muslim Syria, | 
Nor al-Din. The latter, champion of the Holy War 
against the Christians, pretended indignation at 
Kilidi Arslan’s relations with the Greeks. The two 
princes in fact were alternately allied and at odds, 
KTidj Arsian helping Nor al-Din to deprive the 
Franks of their possessions on the Syro-Anatolian | 
frontiers with the object of sharing them with his | 
rival, and Nor al-Din extending his power over this | 
territory as soon as the Salgjtk sultan withdrew. | 
The conquest of Egypt by Nar al-Din's lieutenants | 
Shirküh and Salab al-Din crowned his glory, and 
‘Kfildj Arslan’s enemies persuaded Nor al-Din to 
undertake an expedition into Asia Minor which 
forced Kiligj Arslan to recognise what remained of 
Danishmendid territories. On the death of Nor 
al-Din, he annexed them (Malatya in 1177) thus 
accomplishing, from the Byzantine territories in 
the West almost to the furthest limits of the East, 
the political unity of Asia Minor. 

He no longer needed to deal with the Greeks, and 
on his side, Manuel Comnenus, though strengthened 
by the general success of his foreign policy, was 
uneasy at the growing power of the sultan, and 
decided that he must put an end to it. In 1176, at | 
the head of a powerful army, he advanced on to the 
Anatolian plateau, but was crushed at Myriokepha~ 
lon. This was, after an interval of a century, a 
replica of Mantzikert, which showed that hencefor- 
ward there existed a Turkey which could never be 
further assimilated. If Kllldj Arslan showed modera- 
tion in his official policy, the pressure of Turcomans 
on the frontiers led him to reach out to the upper 
valleys of the Aegean coast and, in spite of opposi- | 
tion from Rhodes, to the sea itself. 

‘This expansion could not take place without risk. 
‘Trouble with the Turcomans, breaking out to the 
east of the Saldjük State, grew more intense, with 
these Turcomans supplying troops ready to serve 
any ambitious chief. Whether for this reason or not, 
Küldj Arslan divided the territories under his 





suzerainty between his nine sons, a brother and 


a nephew. Needless to say, the latter quarrelled 
among themselves and one of them, Kutb al-Din, 
with support from some Turcomans, forced his aged 
father to accept his protection at Konya, These 
events were interrupted by the Crusade of Frederick 
Barbarossa; the latter, an enemy of the Byzantines, 
had established diplomatic relations with KUlldj 
Arsian who, indifferent to Syro-Palestinian affairs, 
was inclined to promise him free passage. But Kutb 
al-Din's Turcomans attacked the Germans, who 
converged on Konya (1190). Shortly after, the old 
sultan succeeded in escaping from the semi-captivity 
in which his son was holding him, and took refuge 
with another of his cons, the son of a Greek mother, 
who was established on the western borders. It was 
there that he died, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Bibliography : Sources include the Byzantine 
writers Cinnamos and Nicetas Choniatus, the 
Armenians Matthew of Edessa and Gregory the 
Priest, Michael the Syrian, and the Arab authors 
cited in the preceding Bibliography. References 
to modern works are given in the works of 
Cahen and Turan cited in ibid. and in N. Elisséeff, 
Nûr ad-din, Damascus 1968. (C1. Canen) 
KILIDJ ARSLAN III, the young son of the 

sultan of Rüm Rukn al-Din, who reigned only a 
few months (1204-5), after which the majority of 
the amis, worried at the general dangers inherent in 
the rule of a minor, deposed him in favour of Kay 
Khusraw 1 [gv]. 

ĶİLİDJ ARSLAN IV, better known by his Jagad 
of Rukn al-Din, one of the sons and successors 
of Khusraw II (1246). It was at the beginning of 
the period of the Mongol protectorate that, the three 
sons of the late sovereign all being minors, the senior 
amirs, in order to safeguard the unity of the state, 
sought to install, under their own executive power, 
a sultanate shared jointly between the three young 
princes; KXffdj Arslan was sent on a mission to the 
Mongol chief Batu to persuade him to accept this 
solution. This very mission alone established a 
special relationship between Kilidi Arslan and the 
Mongols, and for many years two opposing parties 
were in conflict; the one, taking him as its figure- 
head, believing tha: the only possible course of 
action was to submit to the Mongols, the other, 
rallying behind his brother “Izz al-Din, seeking to 
organise resistance with the aid of the Turcomans 
of the West and in alliance with the Byzantines. 
Successive schisms resuited, leading on each oc- 
casion to a division, temporary at first, between 
the territories in the east, favouring the Mongols 
who were close by, awarded to Kilidj Arslan, 
and those of the west, left to “Izz al-Din. United for 
the last time in 1260, the two brothers participated 
in a campaign against Syria under the orders of the 
Mongol chief Hülegü. Eventually, “Izz al-Din fled 
to Constantinople, and Kilidi Arslan remained sole 
sultan. This did not mean that he exercised power; 
power in fact belonged to the perwäne Mu'in al-Din 
Sulayman, the favourite of the Mongols. When 
Killdj Arslan came of age and showed resent- 
ment towards him, the perwdne had him strangled 
(1265). 

Bibliography: Sources include the Muslim 
historians of Anatolia Ibn Bibi, Aksaray! and the 
anonymous author from Konya of the Saldjüh- 
dma; the Arabic historians Baybars al-Mangür 
(unedited) and Yaninl; and the Syriac one Bar 
Hebraeus, General references to modern works 
are given in the works of Cahen and Turan cited 
in the previous Bibliographies. (Cx. Cam) 
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KILIFI, headquarters of Kilifi District in the 
Coast Province of Kenya, in lat. 4° S, is a small 
port which was an independent sultanate until 1592, 
including the present Kionl, Kitoka and Mnarani, 
‘The large Friday mosque, the wealthy décor of the 
adjacent tombs, and the walls and gatehouse, show 
that Mnarani was the chief amongst these settlements. 
in medieval times. The cemetery is noteworthy for 
eleven inscriptions in gth century masthi script. 


Excavations by J. S, Kirkman in 1954 showed that | 


the site was occupied from the end of the r4ih 
century until some time in the ryth century when, 
as Capt, W. F. W. Owen recorded in 1833, it was 
destroyed by Galla tribesmen. The Sultan of Kilifi 
sent an ambassador to greet the Turkish commander 
Amir (AN Bey at Mombasa in 1586, and in 1589 
joined him against the Portuguese in Mombasa, Fol- 
lowing a long feud with Malindi, Kilifi was razed 
by the Portuguese with local allies in 1592, but re- 
covered. It was to Kilifi that Sultan al-Hasan b. 
Abmad of Mombasa withdrew in protest against the 
Portuguese Captain of Mombasa's exactions in 1612. 
Bibli J. Strandes, The Portuguese 
(1899), cd. J. S. Kirkman, 
2nd edn., Nairobi 1968; E. Axelson, The Portuguese 

in South-East Africa, 1488-1600, Cape Towa 1973; 

J.S. Kirkman, Mnarani of Kilifi, in Ars Orientalis, 

iii (1959); P. S. Garlake, Early Islamic architecture 

of ihe East African coast; G. S. P. Freeman-Gren- 

ville and B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of 
the Arabic inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, 
in JRAS (1973); Capt. W. F. W. Owen, Narrative 

of voyages, New York 1833. 

(G.S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

KILLAWRIYA, Calabria (in Yakut is found 
Killawriya, and in Ibn Djubayr, RíMa, Kalawriya, 
both of these close to the Byzantine KoQafpix, 
Kalavria, in Italian Calabria). 

It is very likely that the Arabs, coming probably 
from Spain, launched attacks across the sea against 
certain coastlands of Calabria even before Asad b. 
al-Furdt [g.v.] landed in Sicily in axa/82: 
providing the Muslims with a base for mil 
‘operations against the Italian mainland, 

According to Ibn al-Athir (M, Amari, BAS, Leipzig 
1857, text 228), followed by Ibn Khaldün (ibid., 469), 
the first serious operation against Calabria took place 
in 225/839-40. With the capture of Messina in 228/ 
842-3, it became easier for the Muslims of Sicily to 
undertake devastating raids and lengthy sieges, by 
means of which they were able to keep the Calabrian 
territory under continual threat from their incursions. 
This state of affairs lasted until the time when 
Constantinople decided to take the offensive and 
operations for the recovery of this region were en- 
trusted to Nicephorus Phocas, who in 272/885-6 in- 
flicted sevece losses on the enemy. The Saracens, 
however, speedily counter-attacked. Possibly en- 
couraged by the traditional hostility in southern 
Italy between the Lombard princes and the Byzan- 
tine imperial governors, they managed in the course 
of the following three years to assemble in Sicily a 
fleet meant for attacking Calabria. Operations began 
in 275/888, and ended in the waters of Milazzo by 
the rout of the Byzantine army, the sack of the town 
of Reggio and the resumption of the raids, hence- 
forth continuous, into the interior of Calabria, 

However, it was at the beginning of the 4th/1oth 
century that the Muslim offensive grew more violent, 
‘under the stimulus of the savage Aghlabid prince Abd 
Teblls Ibrahim, who had been compelled, as a result 
of his unbridled despotism, to abdicate in favour of 
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his son ‘Abd Allah [see AcstAsips]; in order to ex- 
piate his misdeeds, he undertook a "holy war" in 
Sicily and Calabría, where he wrought, without any 
scruples, enormous devastations, attacking per- 
sistently Cosenza, before whose walls he died in 
289/902. 

‘The first Katbid (g.0. ruler to resume military 
‘operations in Calabria with both regular land and 
naval forces was al-Hasan b. ‘AI, who captured 
Reggio in 339/950 and built there a mosque, which 
was however diverted from this usage after only four 
years; two years later, the same ruler gained a great 
victory over the Byzantine forces beneath Gerace. 

‘The sequence of raids, sieges and movements of 
resistance on the part of the Christians continued 
until the point when, in 372/982, the Emperor Otto 
TI decided to end this situation by simultaneously 
attacking both the Muslims and the Byzantines, 
whose troops, in this state of affairs, helped each 
other against the Frankish ruler. The latter's troops 
gained an initial success, but had to flee when his 
army was defeated before Stilo, In the period between 
this defeat and the occupation of Calabria by the 
‘Normans towards the middle of the sth/1tth century, 
the Calabrian region was once again the scene of 
clashes (in the course of the naval battle before 
Reggio in 395/1005, the Pisans inflicted a defeat on 
the Muslims), of unusual ententes between Christians 
and Mustims, and of exhausting trials for the loca! 
Population, which suffered violent raidings and in- 
cursions and was never able to benefit (rom a stable 
Muslim régime which, in other places and in more 
favourable circumstances, was often the mediating 
force for the transmission of the genuine values 
intrinsic in its culture. 

Bibliography: The texts of the greater part of 
the Arab geographers (above all, al-Idris!), chron- 
iclers and historians, which involve Calabria, may 
be found in M. Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, 
Leipzig 1857, 1st Appendix, Leipzig 1875, 2nd 
Appendix, Leipzig 3887, and Sioria dei Musul- 
mani di Sicilia’, ed, C. A. Nallino, Catania 1933-9 
(cf. the index s.v. Calabria, Reggio, Bruzzano, 
Gerace, Stilo, Tiriolo and Cosenza). 

(U. Ruzzrraxo) 

KILLIZ, a tow of northern Syria, situated 
to the north of Aleppo between the two rivers ‘Afrin 
and Kuwayk, north of AGiz and on the road from 
Aleppo to ‘Ayntab. It was apparently known to the 
Assyrians, since a letter in cuneiform script (Harper, 
no. 1037, Brit. Mus. K 13073, obv. 3) mentions a 
town Kidi-zi, In Roman times, Killit was called 
Cilixa sive Urmagiganti (Itin. Ant., ed. Pinder- 
Parthey, 84). In the mediaeval period it seems to 
have been of no importance. It is mentioned by 
Ps. Denys of Tell-Mahré at the time of the revolt 
against the Patriarch Dionysius in 817. One should 
read Killiz instead of Kalaz or Shalaz in Bar Hebrae- 
us, Hist. ecct., ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, $, 339, 342, and 
Killiz instead of Hallf in Michael the Syrian, Chron, 
syr., ed. Chabot, iii, 23. 

Arab geographers do not seem to mention 
Killiz. Yàküt is somewhat confused. His Killiz (iv, 
158, ci. 168) refers to somewhere which he places 
near Sumaysi} or Samosata, but his Killiz (iv, 299) 
really does mean our Killiz, a town in the ndbiya of 
“Azaz (A‘2az) between Aleppo and Antich, and he 
believes that it should be written Killiz. The place 
in the region of Samosata is probably not Killiz but 
al-Kalls or al-Kalis, which Kudama lists among the 
frontier settlements of Diyar Bakr and which Tbn 
‘Hawkal’, 196 (rst edn., 131) places on the May- 
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yafarikin-Malatya route, and which is consequently 
not near to Samosata|Sumaysát but to Shimshát (on 
this al-Kalls, see Markwart, Südarmenien, 249-50). 

Killiz and Mardi Killis are mentioned in verses of 
Abi Finis (in regard to Sayt al-Dawia's campaigns), 
which Yakat also cites (Diwdn, ed. $. Dahhan, 115, 
Y. 14, rso, v.137). Since his successor Abu 'l 
Ma‘Alf Sa‘d al-Dawla neglected to pay tribute owed 
to Byzantium according to the treaty of 359/069, the 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas led an expedition into 
Hamdanid territory, stormed Killiz and carried off 
its inhabitants into captivity. At the time of the 
Crusades, Killiz fell within the Frankish territories, 
no doubt after the capture of Aziz by Roger of 
Antioch in rr18-19, for in 1124 tbe Turcoman amis 
Balak, who had become master of Aleppo, attacked 
Atziz and his troops laid waste the region of Killiz. 
Killiz presumably fell into the hands of Nor al-Din 
at the same time as did A%4z, so, in r150. 

Although Killiz is some distance away from the 
important meeting-place of routes near A‘zaz, it has 
nowadays eclipsed Aziz in importance. The present 
town is in Turkey (see Guide blew under Killis), and 
¢a, 1948 had 24,000 inhabitants; Cuinet had given 
20,000 in 1891, 15,000 of which were Muslims. The 
town was in the zoth/r6th century the residence of 
tbe Druze Jumblatt family [sco giÀwBorAT) Ac- 
cording to Hartmann, ancient Killiz was the modern 
Tanzimé Khan, where can still be found enormous 
pieces of stone, whilst the little garden Tlezt Baghtesi, 
20 minutes’ journey to the east of Killiz, is tradi- 
tionally pointed out as being the ancient site of the 
town or at least of part of it, since it is assumed that 
Tlezi contains the name Killiz, and there are at that 
Site traces of an ancient settlement. 

Bibliography: Yaküt, iv, 158, 299; Sayf al- 

Din, Mardsid al-igila’, ed. Juynboll, ii, 440, 508; 

Yaby’ b. Said al-Antaki, ed. Rosen (Rozen), in 

Imperator Vasiliy Bolgaroboyes, Trvleleniya iz 

lelopisi Yakhii Antiokhiyskago, 19, 166, 171-2 

(repr. London 1972), Ar. text, 17; Yabyā b. Sa'id, 

in. Patr. Or., 415 (207), ed. Cheikho, 165; Canard, 

Sayf al-daula, recucil de textes, 127, 145, 3841 ideni, 

i 232, 851; R. Grousset, Hist. 
2, 513, 374, i, 101, 147, 567; 

Cl, Cahen, La Syrie du Nord au temps des Croisades, 

136, 298; Le Strange, Palestine wnder the Moslems, 

486; M.Hartmann, in Zeitschr. der Gesell. für 

Erdkunde, xxix, 485; idem, in Mitteil, der vorder- 

asiai.aegypl. Gesellschaft (1896), 106; Barthélemy, 

Rec. de trav, relatifs à la philol. et à l'archeol. égypl. 

cb assyr., 1897, 34 (erroneous identification of 

Killiz ‘with Kurus-Cyrrhos); Cuinet, La Turquie 

d'Asie, ti, 185 {{.; R. Hartmann, Geogr. Nachr. 

über Palästina und Syrien im Holl) ap-Zdhirts 

Zubda ..., diss. Tübingen 1907, 63; Meissner, 

ZA, xxvii (1912), 266; Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 

1917, 25711.; Dussaud, Topographie hist. de la Syrie, 

vili, 229, 503, 507; Honigmann, Die Ostgrente des 

Bys. Reiches, 95, 104. (M. CANARD) 

KILWA, the name of various localities and 
islands of the east coast of Africa, amongst 
which should be mentioned Kiwa Kivive, on the 
mainland (8° 45’ S.) about 140 miles south of Dar 
al-Salim (Dar es Salam), and in particular, the 
Quito of the Portuguese (Kulwa in Iba Battata, 
ii, zor ff., tr. Gibb, li, 379 ff, and in the ms. B.M. 
Or. 2666, but Kilwa in Yàküt sv). This last is 
today called Kiwa Kısawānī, and is situated on an 
island near to the Tanzanian coast, 150 miles south 
of Dar al-Salim (8° 58” S., 39° 34’ E.). It is the site, 
covering about one km.*, of the capital of a region 




















which stretched from the Rufiji River to Sofala in 
mediaeval times and was the greatest of the Islamic 
trading states in East Africa. 

Barros, Da Asia, 1552, preserves an anonymous 
abbreviated Chrónica dos Reyes de Quiloa, composed 
perhaps before 1507; an independent 16th century 
Kitab al-Sulwa fi akhbar Kulwa, by an anonymous 
ShI“ author, survives only in B.M.ms.Or. 2666, dated 
1862. Neither is complete. A roth century Swahili 
History is of little value. Coins of at least seven 
rulers are certain, and with them, Ibn Battota 
and Muhammad al-Fast sustain the historicity of 
the documents. After 1500, numerous accounts occur. 
in Portuguese and French sources, In 1960-5 H. N. 
Chittick excavated the chief buildings. 

The chronology is controversial. Chittick's deletion 
from the text of Barros of some fifteen rulers must 
be regarded as unacceptable. He dates the earliest 
occupation to ca. 800. The finds agree well with 
the documentary sources as they stand. They describe 
a dynasty of "Shiräzi” settlers from the Gulf estab- 
lished ca, 957. The founder, “AIi b. al-Husayn, 
bought the island from the preceding pagan ruler, 
marrying his daughter. For two centuries the ex- 
panding trading centre was often at war with neigh- 
ouring islands. In the rath century it acquired the 
monopoly of Sofala's gold trade with its hinterland; 
its fonner governor, Dáwüd b. Sulaymàa, was 
Sultan of Kilwa ca, 1131-70, and “‘mastec of the 
trade" of Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia and tbe main- 
land. Essentially, it was an entrepòt trade serving 
Arab Indian Ocean routes, in gold, ivory and some 
slaves, against imported textiles, beads, and Near 
and Far Eastern ceramics. Under Sulayman b. 
al-Hasan, ca. 1170-89, many important buildings 
were erected in a new style, “AN b, al-Hasan, other- 
wise unrecorded, issued the first coinage in the late 
rath century. About r294 Mahdatt sayyids succeeded 
the original dynasty, possibly by female descent. 
Ibn Battüta visited Kilwa in 133r: the people were 
black, orthodox Shifi'is, and devoted to dithad 
against mainland unbelievers. 

Vasco da Gama sailed past Kilwa in 1498. In 1500 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral was the first Portuguese to levy 
tribute. Francisco d'Almeida took it by storm in 
1505, Contemporary accounts attest its wealth. A 
Portuguese fort controlled it until 1512: its economy 
was ruined by the Portuguese seizure of the Sofala 
trade in 1505. A population of perhaps 10,000 in 
1500 had already dwindled to about 4,000 by 1587, 
when marauding Zimba massacred 3,000 inhabitants. 
Kilwa never recovered. After the ‘Uminl capture of 
Mombasa from the Portuguese in 1698, Kilwa also 
was made tributary to ‘Umin. In the 28th century 
the slave trade developed greatly, but Zanzibar was 
the main entrepót. Zanzibar finally absorbed Kilwa 
in 1843, deporting the last sultia, Whea Germany 
aequired the mainland in 1886, some surviving 
royalties threw their records in the sea, lest they fall 
into infidel hands. 

Bibliography: J. de Barros, Da Àsia, 1552, 
ed. A. Baio, Coimbra 1930; G. Ferrand, Les 
sultans de Kila, in Mem. H. Basset, Paris 1928, 
239-60; B.M. ms. Or. 2666, ed. S. A. Strong (in 
Arabic), The history of Kilwa, in JRAS (1895), tr. 
G. S. P, Freeman-Grenville, Medieval history of the 
coast of Tanganyika, 1962, with detailed biblio- 
graphy, and The Eas! African consi: select docu- 
ments, 1962, 2nd edn. 1975; J, Walker, in EJ* 
Suppl., and in Num. Chron, (1936, 1939); Freeman- 
Grenville, Num. Chron. (1954, 1957, 1963, 1971], 
and The French al Kilwa Island, 1965; H. 
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Chittick, Kilwa; an Islamiz trading ciy on the East 
African coast, Nairobi 1974, with detailed biblio- 


graphy; B. G. Martin, Arab migrations lo East | 


Africa im medieval times, in. Internat. Jnal. of Afr. 
Hist. Stud. (1975); S. A. Rizvi, in Sad Hamdün 
and Nott King, Ion Bajtija in Black Africa, 1975; 
R. W. Beachey, The slave trade of Eastern Africa, 
see also the Bibl. given by J. Walker in E7*, 

Suppl sy. (G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

^t-ILY, also AL- KiLA, according to Abu ‘I-Hasan 
al-Libyant also al-bilee (see al-Dinawari, The book of 
plants, ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, 170, § 643); 
the word is derived from aramaic kiya), potash, 
potassium carbonate (K,CO,}, but also soda, sodium 
carbonate [Na,CO,] (both materials were not clearly 
distinguished, therefore the Arabic term is kept in 
what follows.) AI-Kily thus indicates the salt which 
is won from the ashes of alkaline plants, but is also 
confusingly used for the ashes themselves and the lye. 
As synonyms are given shabb al-‘usfur and shabb 
al-asakifa (Ibn Maymün, Sharh asmá? alSukkér, ed. 
M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 345). The plants or 
families of plants rimth (Haloxylon articulatum Cav.) 
and Bamd (Chenopodiaceac) serve as the standard 
plants employed. According to Abū Hanifa al- 
Dinavarl (op. cit, tog, $411 — LA, s.v. b-l-y = Ibn 
al-Baytàr, Diimi*, TV, 31) the best potash is won 
from. ab-hurud. (Arthroenemumi cq. Seidlitzia), the 
so-called “potash of the dyers" (fiy al-sebtághin). 
The other sorts suificed for the fabrication of glass. 
‘The extraction of ily is concisely but accurately 
described by al-Layth, the editor of the K. ai-‘Ayn 
of al-Khalll b. Abmad al-FarábidI (d. ca. 170/786): 
the plants al-ghadd (Arthroenemum c.q. Salicornia) 
and al-riméh are burnt while green; the ashes are 
slaked with water which then consolidates into kily 
(see LA, sv.) 

Kily is used for various purposes: in the absence 
of soap (sabrin), clothes are washed with it (see LA: 
Yáyüt, lii, 465). Chemists used it to manufacture 
pungent lyes (Mubammad b. Zakariyyi al-Riai, 
K. al-Asràr, ed. M. T. Dànish-Pazhüh, Tehran 1964, 
76, 108. J. Ruska and K.Garbers, Vorschriften 
ue Herstellung von scharfen Wassern bei Gabir und 
Rási, in Isl. xxv (1939), 1-34). 

A prominent part is played by aLAily in the 
manufacture of glass. It is melted together with sand 
‘and magnesia and thus produces the “substance of 
glass" (djawhar al-sudjadj, Mas‘idl, Muradi, ii, 407). 
Above all, it happens that the glass easily absorbs 
the various colorations (see Dimashl, Nukibat al- 
dahr, cå. Mehren, 8o; J. Ruska, Das Buch der Alaune 
und Salze. Ein Grundwerh der späilateinischen Al- 
chemie, Berlin 1935). 

Because of its biting, burning and purifying effect 
ab-bily is used in medecine to treat skin diseases like 
vitiligo (bahag), leprosy (baras), scabies (djarab) and 
also wounds and sores (ditrdb, kurih), Morbid growths 
are also etched with it (Masih al-Dimashkt, who lived 
in the time of Harün al-RashId, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 
31; ‘AN b, Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, 
Berlin 1928, 322; Pseudo-Chabit b. Kurra, K. al- 
Dhakhira, ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 1918, rr4; Ibn Sina, 
Kanan, Rome 1593, |, 248; The medical formulary 
of al-Samargandi, ed. M. Levey and N. al-Khaledy, 
Philadelphia 1967, 148; Kazwini, *Adjd'ib, 233). 
Many people apply al- 
stings (Ibn Kutayba, 

niri. 4 

i y Aufsäize sur arabischen Wissenschafts- 
geschichte, Hildesheim 1970, index, 825; E, Seidel, 
in Ist., i (1910), 258; I, Löw, Die Flora der Juden, 





































Vienna-Leipzig 1928, i, 635-50; A. Steiger and 

J. J. Hess, Soda, in Vox Romanica, ii (1937), 53-76; 

W. Schmucker, Die pflanzliche und mineralische 

Materia Medica im Firdaus al-Hikina des Tabari, 

Bonn 1969, 358 f. (no. 594); D. Goltz, Studien zur 

Geschichte der Mineralnamen in. Pharmazie, Chemie 

und Medizin von den Anfangen bis Paracelsus, 

Wiesbaden 1972, 234-8, and index; M. Ullmann, 

Katalog der arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften 

der Chester Beatty. Library, ii (forthcoming), s.v. 

aly. (M. UrLmANN) 

KIMAK (in the texts usually Kimāk, often wrong- 
ly vocalised Kaymak), an early Turkish people 
living in western Siberia on the lower course of the 
Irtish River and on its tributaries the Ishim and 
Tobol, possibly as far north as the confluence of the 
Irtish and Ob and as far west as the Ural Mts.; they 
are mentioned in Islamic sources from the srdjgth 
century onwards. 

The most detailed accounts of the Kimal and 
their territories are in the anonymous Hudud al- 
Salam (begun 372[582-3), tr. Minorsly, 99-100, 304-10, 
and in Gerdizi's Zayn al-akbár, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 257-9. There is consider- 
able confusion in these and other sources on the 
localisation of the Kimak, possibly reflecting a major. 
historical displacement of the tribe or cise a con- 
fusion between their winter and summer pastures; 
but there must certainly have been confusion from 
the fact that the two major sources above believed 
that the Irtish flowed westwards through the Urals, 
becoming the Kama and joining the Volga in Bulghar, 
The Hudad places the Kimak to the west of the 
Kirghiz and to the east of the Kipcak [gg.v.], but all 
the sources agree that to the north of them lay the 
forest lands inhabited by savage peoples who ex- 
changed their goods by dumb barter. The fur-trap- 
ping Klrght tribe of the K.s.ym (* Kishtim?) 
mentioned by the Hudūd as living near the Kimāk 
may have been Samoyedes or a Yenisei Palaeo- 
asiatic people (see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Marvasi on China, the Turks and India, 107-3). The 
Kimák also had connections with the Oghuz to the 
south of them, and are said to have visited the 
Oghuz pasture-grounds in summer, possibly ex 
plaining why Mukaddast, 274, says that Sawrin on 
the middle Str Darya is a frontier post against the 
Ghuzz and Kimak, 

A legendary account of Kimük origins given by 
Gardizi mentions seven component groups, such as 
the Imf, Imak, Tatar, Bayfindur, Khlicak, etc., and 
in his section on the Yaghm tribe (ed. Hablbi, 260), 
he gives to the chief of tbe Kimak the titles shad and 
tudughltwtud. The Hudád, however, mentions that 
the ruler of the Kimák is called the Khakan and has 
under him eleven subordinate chiefs. Two routes 
northwards to the Kimák country from the northern 
fringes of Transoxania are mentioned: one from 
Taràz or Talas, taking 80 days by swift horse (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, Kudima, the Hudid), and another 
more westerly route from Yangi-kant or Dih-i Naw 
near the Sir Dary’ mouth (Gardizi). The country of 
the Kimak was excessively cold, so that the Kimük 
lived in subterranean dwellings in winter and hunted 
on skis. They were in part pastoralist nomads, but 
were also trappers of sable and marten furs, which 
were exported to the Islamic lands; also mentioned 
is the Bhalandj hardwood of the forest zone, brought 
from the Kimak lands and used for making bowls 
and such-like table ware (see Diabiz, Bukhald’, ed. 
Badiicl, 54, tr. Pellat, 77: khalandjiyya kimakiyya). 
Thn only town, or rather encampment, of any signifi- 
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cance, was the Kbiiklin's summer residence, Namakiy- 
ya (*Yimakiyya?). The Kimak worshipped fire and 
water and venerated the Irtish; according to Abū 
Dulaf al-Khazradjf in YakOt, Buldan, iii, 448, the 
Turks’ “magnetic rainstone” belonged to the Kimak. 

‘The main significance of this remote people, who 
can never as such have been Muslim and who impinge 
little on Islamic history, is that the much more im- 
portant people of the Kfpcak [q.v.], the later Comans. 
or Polovtsi, apparently sprang from them and 
eventually overshadowed them. By the late sth/rth 
century, the Kimak, whom Mabmüd Káshghari, ‘ii, 
22, tr. Atalay, iii, 29, names as the Yamak (*Yimak), 
were reckoned as a group of KIptak, but different in 
origin; it is clear that the remnants of the earlier 
Kimák were now being absorbed into the rising tribal 
confederation of the Kipčaķ. In the ensuing period, 
the name “Kimak" fades into oblivion, although we 
belatedly hear of the Yimak in association with the 
Kiptak and Kanghll [g.v.] at the time of the appear- 
ance of the Mongols; thus Nasawi, Sirat Sultan 
Djalal al-Din, tr, Houdas, 44, 72, says that the 
Kh*árazm-Sháh's mother Terken Khátün was of the 
Baya?ut branch of the Vimák. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references 
given in the article): J. Marquart, Uber das Volks- 
tum der Komanen, in Abh. G. W, Gött, N.F„, xiii 
(1914), 89-113 and passim; idem, Shiszen sur 
geschichtlichen Velkerkunde von Miftelasien und 
Siberien. 2, Die Thi Imāk, in Ostasiatische Zeit- 
schrift, vii (1919-20) [Festschrift F. Hirth), 293-6, 

(C. E. Boswonu) 
KIMAR, the name given in islamic geographical 
and travel literature to Khmer or Cambodia, The 
geography and political organisation of South-East 





Asia early became of interest to Islamic scholars | 


because of trade links with Further India and China, 
and information was brought back by, inter alios, 
Arab and Persian merchants and navigators. Some 
of this information relates to the Khmer kingdom on 
the lower Mekong River, an outpost of Indian cultural 
and religious life, which lasted from the beginning of 
the oth century to the middle of the 13th century 
(see R. Grousset, Histoire de l'Extrime-Orient, Paris 
1029, 559-68, 587-5; G. Coedès, Les ats hindouisés 
d'Indochine et d'Indonésie*, Paris 1964, ch. vii, § 1, 
viii, $x, ix, §t, x, $1, xi, $ £, Eng. tr. The Indianized. 
states of Southeast Asia, Honolulu 1968). 

Thus Ibn Khurradádhibin (mid-3rdjgth century), 
66, 68, mentions Kimár as a place on the route to 
the Far East. Some decades later, Ibn Rusta, 132-3, 
tr. Wiet, 148-50, devotes considerable space to the 
customs of the kings of Kimár, their justice, their 
Severity against fornication, adultery and wine- 
drinking, and he remarks on the flourishing state of 
the ascetic and eremitical life there; Muslim merchants 
were welcomed and not molested, and one Islamic 
funerary inscription has in fact been found in 
Cambodia (see KrtAnAt. 8. South-East Asia). Al-Mas- 
“idl, Muritdj, i, 1691f, — $8 178 (L, has a lengthy 
anecdote on the relations of the king of Kimar and 
the ruler named as ai-Maharddj, the usual designa- 
tion in the Islamic sources for the ruler of the king- 
dom of Srivijaya (Zabagi, Zabidi), centred on Palem- 
bang in Sumatra but also controlling the Malayan 
peninsula, Ibn Rusta names as his source one Abü 
‘abd Allah Mubammad b. Isha who had resided for 
two years in Kimar, probably early in the srdjoth 
century under the great king Jayavarman II Para- 
meévara of Angkor (802-50); information from this 
authority came first to Ibn Khurradadhbib, who 
referred to Kimar only cursorily, and was eventually 
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utilised even by al-Idrisi, see S, Maqbul Ahmad, India 
and the neighbouring territories in the Kitib Nuzhat 
al-mushtaq fi *khtiraq al-’afaq of al.Sharif al- 
Idrisi, Leiden 1960, 29, 142. 

The Hudad al-‘alam (372/982), tr. Minorsky, 86-7, 
mentions three great kingdoms of South-East Asia, 
se. Kamartin (Kamaripa, Assam [see AssAM and 
KAMRÜr], Sanf (Campa, southern Annam or South 
Vietnam) and Kimar, and it states that two of the 
most precious products of Kimár were elephants" 
tusks and aloes wood. The aloes wood of Kimar (‘id 
imári) is much-mentioned in Islamic sources, as is 
that of Čampa (ùd sanf), but there is considerable 
confusion in the sources about the origins of the 
different kinds of aloes wood stemming from eastern 
India and South-East Asia, with a particular un- 
certainty over the wood of Kimár and that of 
Kamardpa, Moreover, Ibn Battita, iv, 240-1, 241-2, 
when speaking of Djawa (possibly Sumatra, since 
Sumatra and Java were frequently confused or even 
regarded as one island by the Muslims) mentions 
Kmára as part of that land (min ba bilédiha) and 
the K.märt variety of aloes wood as being particularly 
fine, See, in regard to these problems, the discussions 
about the various varieties in Yakabi, Buldén, 367-8, 
ir. Wiet, 258-9; and also Maqbul Ahmad, of. cih, 
commentary, 128-9, and J.D. Latham, Arabic into 
mediaeval Latin: Letter C, MLD., in JSS, xxi 
(1976), 133-7 (on the linguistic problems involved). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
siven in the article, see Hudid al-‘ālam, com- 
mentary, 240-1; Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir 

Marvast on China, the Turks and India, London 

1942, texi 39, ir. $r-2, commentary, 1524; 

G.Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes gfo- 

graphiques arabes, persans ei turcs relatifs à VEz- 

trime-Orient du VIIIe au XVIIIe sücles, Paris 

1913-14, Í, 229-30 (= Abü Dulaf al-Khazradirs 

information on Kimár), and index s.v. "Khmer". 

(C. E. BosworTH) 

KIMAR is the most common Islamic term for 
gambling, which is strictly forbidden according to 
Muslim law, The prohibition goes back to the refer- 











| ences to maysir (g.v.] in Kur*An, II, 219/216, and V, 


go f./92 f. Maysir was expressly equated with kimar 
in general, supposedly already by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar (cf. al-Bukhári, al-Adab al-mufrad, Cairo 
1375, 325). Voices querying this assumption, and the 
assumption that the Kur*in had the legal classifica- 
tion of “forbidden” in mind, were rarely raised, and 
then only for the sake of argument. For all we know, 
the Muslim ban on all gambling has existed since the 
time of the Prophet in the same form as later on, 
and has remained in force throughout. Gambling was 
conceived as a transaction in which property changed 
hands arbitrarily and unproduetively, something 
falling also under the injunction of Kutin, IV, 29/33, 
against frivolous and worthless (bé}i!) business trans- 
actions. Economic theory, and economic realities, tend- 
ed tofavour astrict view of what constituted gambling. 

According to Muslim sources, universal and reck 
less gambling was endemic in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
Although the Muslim attitude toward the Didhitiyya 
no doubt contributed to this view, gambling was 
probably widely practised, and in a variety of ways, 
among which the drawing of arrows and the stake 
racing of horses and camels were the most prominent, 
The actual maysir game, as painstakingly recon- 
structed from stray verses of poetry by later scholars, 
principal among them Ibn Kutayba, al-Maysir wa- 
“Lbidap (Cairo 1342), is presented to us as a kind of 
ceremonial lottery organised for charity. 
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Several gambling stories lead into the time of the 
Prophet. Thus, wagering with unbelievers by ADO 
Bakr "before gambling was forbidden” is mentioned 
in the Kur'in commentaries in connection with 
Kuc'n, XXX, r-4/1-3; it appears to be a rather old 
story, though hardly historical. Another, no less 
famous story, reported in connection with the battle 
of Badr, that of Aba Lahab gambling with al-‘As b. 
Highám, may also be old, but its connection with 
gambling can be shown to be mostly a later elabora- 
tion. The Kurân clearly indicates the social and 
religious undesirability of gambling: it is something 
causing quarrels, and it interferes with the perform- 
ance of worship and prayer. However, the commen- 
tators were at a loss to cite any particular oceasion 
for the prohibition. While there is much room for 
speculation, no convincing historical explanation can 
de offered, unless there is some significance in the 
fact that the awil literature credits a contemporary 
of the Prophet, al-Aķra‘ b. Hābis [q.v.), with being 
the first to forbid gambling. 

Tn spite of its being prohibited, gambling, or what 
was considered as such, seems to have always flour- 
ished everywhere in the Muslim world and at all 
levels of Muslim society. Lotteries proper appear to 
have been unknown in Islamic times, and wagering 
on unstaged events is not much attested (cf. for 
instance, al-Raghib al-Isfahanl, Mubddardt al-udaba?, 
Ralak 1286-7/1869-70, |, 127, 141). Favourite outlets 
for the gambling instinct were, among board games, 
backgammon (nard (1.1.J), played with six-sided dice, 
and, among sports, horse racing [see FuROSIYYA). 
Other board-games, such as merels (birt) and 
"fourteen" (sh/djahardahjarba*ata “ashara), could in- 


109 
jurists were inclined to deny the legality of stakes 
in connection with any other kind of sports contests 
and, in particular, board-games (of which nard was 
often declared illegal, even when played without 
stakes, because of its dependence upon dice). How- 
ever, the permissibility of the legal sports was 
rationalised on the ground of thelr usefulness for 
military preparedness, an argument which, ín prac- 
tice, could be extended to other sports, even though 
jurists were usually hesitant to do so. The crucial 
question of how stakes, where they were at all ad- 
missible, could be legally established, was considered 
under three basic aspects: the establishment of 
stakes by a non-participant such as, for instance, the 
government, by one of the participants, and by both 
(or all) participants. The first two cases were legal 
(with some doubts in the second case as to what is 
to be done with the stake if the donor himself is the 
winner). The third constituted illegal gambling. In 
order to make it legal, the presence of a “legaliser"’ 
(muallit {g.v:}) was required, i.e. the participation of 
someone who did not contribute to the stakes. There 





| exists a hadith to this effect (Concordance, ii, 402a, 


volve stakes; chess (shajrandj (9.v.]) and draughts | 
[see mzanncA], when played for stakes, fell into the | 


category of gambling. Important sports suspected of 
being devices for gambling were archery (ramy al- 
nudishdd [g.v.]) and pigeon flying [see HAMAM], as 
well as competitions such as footracing, swimming 
(sibàha), or, more significant as an organised activity, 
wrestling (mugára a). Fighting games of animals, 
looked upon with disapproval on the basis of the 
Prophetic warning against inciting animals against 
ach other (fahrisk, Concordance, i, 446b, 64-66) and 
humanitarian principles, included cock [see pix] and 
dog [see Kav] fights, Playing cards (Aandjifa (a.c. in 
Suppl.]) are attested since Mamlük times (cf. L. A. 
Mayer, Mamluk playing cards, ed. R. Ettinghausen 
and O. Kurz, Leiden 1971). All these activities, of 
course, could be, and were, undertaken and enjoyed 
for their own sake without any accompanying gam- 
bling, and the gambling habits connected with them 
differed considerably, According to Tbn Taymiyya, 
Fatdwi (Cairo n.d. [1384-6]), iv, 308, nard was mostly 
played for stakes, while chess usually was not. The 
gambling that did take place was commonly in the 
form of stakes put up by the participating players 
themselves or, in the case of sports competitions in- 
animals, by the owners of the animals. How- 
ever, although our information on this point is most 
deficient, it is clear that spectators, too, engaged in 
gambling on the outcome of the games and sports 
they watched, 

While gambling by outsiders was clearly and in- 
dubitably illegal, the main problem for jurists was 
the determination of what constituted gambling by 
virtue of the manner in which the stakes were put 
up. The hadith expressly permitted competitions with 
camels (kkw/f), horses (hdfir), and arrows (nas!) 
(Concordance, i, 480a, 16-18), and there are stories 
establishing precedents set by the Prophet. Later 








15-17, etc), However, the legality of this procedure 
was debated. Malik personally did not admit the 
device of the mufallil, with the consequence that 
later Malikis differed in their attitudes. The Hanball 
Tbn Taymiyya and his followers rejected it forcefully. 
Legal attitudes towards potential gambling games 
in general can be said to cut across school lines. 
Shafi‘ism, whose basic text on games was Kitdb al- 
Umm (Balak 1324), vi, 213, was sometimes attacked, 
with little justification, for its alleged somewhat more 
lenient attitude. Tt should also be noted that by and 
large the legal literature paid comparatively scant 
attention to gambling, the reason being not so much 
the scarcity of gambling activities as the clearcut 
stand of the law as to its illegality. Occasionally we 
come across interesting statements, such as the 
one by the Hanafl Kadikhan, Fatti (Calcutta 1835), 
iv, 587, suggesting that a Muslim could legally gamble 
with non-Muslims in non-Muslim territory. 

The official handling of gambling offenders was 
determined by the peculiar nature of the circum- 
stances under which gambling took place. Sporting 
events were mostly held in the open, but much other 
gambling went on in private. In the larger cities, 
there were gambling casinos (dar al-bimdr, bimdr- 
kkdne, and other terms), where gambling was en- 
couraged even to the extent of tempting losing gam- 
"blers with offers of loans (cf. Iba Sad, Mughrib, ed. 
and tr. K. L, Tallqvist, Leiden 1899, 30/63). Ordinary 
taverns, as later on the coffee houses [see KAHWA), 
also had the reputation of allowing gambling (in 
connection with board-games) on their premises. 
‘These could be raided, if local authorities saw fit 
to do so. However, unless public annoyance resulted, 
or complaints were lodged, the legal authorities, 
presumably represented primarily by the office of 
the muhtasib, had little power or incentive to inter- 
fere with voluntary activities undertaken by mutual 
consent in the privacy of the home. If brought before 
the authorities, gamblers were liable to discretional 
(ta‘sir (q.v,]) punishment, Jurists considered habitual 
gamblers as having forfeited their ‘adala and their 
capacity to function as witnesses, thus decisively 
downgrading their social and legal standing. Social 
degradation was commonly associated with gambling, 
at least in literature and theory, In real life, this 
probably affected only those who were unable to 
afford te losses incident to their gambling. 

Excessive gambling, though evidently not un- 
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common, is not frequently attested. We hear about 
the gambler in moderate circumstances who brought 
ruin upon himself and who neglected his family (ct. 
Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdai al-saiid, al-Nadjaf 1381/1967, 
210), or the poet al-Talla‘farl {g.v.] whose compulsive 
gambling made him a liability in court circles and 
kept him from advancement, or the—fictitious—$att 
who intentionally freed himself from all woridly 
possessions by gambling them away (cf. H. Ritter, 
Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 202). Most gambling 
probably involved the minor losses that the losers 
Were somehow able to absorb. It lies in the nature of 
gambling activities, especially where they are illegal, 
that reliable statistics with respect to them are un- 
obtainable, and we have, of course, nothing to go on 
in the way of statistical information for the Muslim: 
Middle Ages. We can only guess that gambling as 
such, common as it was, was nevertheless in no 
way a major economic factor or disruptive social 
force. 

In.addition to the legal injunction against it, the 
social stigma it carried, and its unsuitability for the 
‘economic environment created by Islam, gambling 
also presented a challenge to the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of monotheism. Gambling was felt to 
be a manifestation of trust in blind fate and of an 
attempt at interference with, and thus disrespect for, 
the divine government of the world. A clever story, 
circulating since at least the 3rd/gth century (cf. in 
particular, Abü Zayd al-Balkht, Rísdlat hikwat vad* 
al-nard wa 'l-shatrandi), praised nard, with its reliance 
upon chance, as representative of the orthodox view 
of predetermination and trust in God, and blamed 
chess for the freedom of choice it requires of the 
player as something akin to Mu‘tazill doctrine. The 
story appears to have been meant originally as the 
opposite of what it seems to suggest, namely, as an 
argument for the superiority of the Mu‘tazilf view 
of free will, while taking a dim view of gambling as 
supporting the idea of blind chance in the realm of 
metaphysics. 

Thus the factors that in Islam fought against the 
human propensity for gambling were numerous. They 
were, moreover, reinforced by the generally dis- 
dainful attitude toward “play and amusement" (lb 
—lakw) in all forms professed by religious scholars 
and intellectuals, This did not eliminate gambling in 
Islam but, to all appearances, succeeded in keeping 
its impact upon society largely under control, 

Bibliography: T. Hyde, De ludis orientalibus, 

Oxíord 1689-94; Mer, Renaissance, 382-4 (Eng. 

tr. 403-6). References to gambling are as sporadic 

in the modern scholarly literature as they are in 
the primary sources. A first attempt to bring the 
available information together has been made by 

F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 

which contains the full documentation for the 

i (F. Rosewtuat) 
Ichem y. The word is derived from 
Syriac Aimiyi which ii turn goes back to Greek 
youela yxpeia "the art of casting or alloying metals” 
[see Liddell.Scott, Grzek-English lexicon, 2013). The 
Arabs believed that al-kimiyd? was a loanword fron) 
Persian (Ibn Durayd, al-Djawalik!), from Hebrew (al 
Akfan!) or from Greek and had the meaning of 
“artifice and acuteness" (al-Aila wa 'l-hidhk, according 
to al-Khafidii) or “solution and division" (a/-tablél 
wa "idafrik, according to Ibn Sallam, rrth/r7th 
century), As synonyms of al-kimiyP were used al- 
san‘a (for nolnaic), ai-san‘a al-ilákiyya (for 4 Giao 
bxrn), Sim. al-siná'a, al-hikma, al-amal aba'sam 
(tor mò uéya Epxov) etc. In abbreviation alchemy is 














also called al-Adf, which serves also as pseudonym 
(see WK AS, l, 439b, 29 t£). 

The Arabs have defined alchemy more than ence. 
Its task is to make gold and silver without falling back 
upon the corresponding ores (sam'at al-dhahab wa 
"kfidéa min ghayr ma'üdimii, Ibn al-Nadim, 
Führist, 351); it should lend colourings to the metals. 
which they did not have before (Djábir b. Hayyān, 
Textes choisis, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, 141), and it 
Should alter the specific qualities (Miasss) of the 
mineral substances so that gold and silver can be 
obtained through certain artifices (hija; Ghazdll, 
Tahafut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1927, 270); through 
alchemy harm and poverty are done away with 
(Ikhwin al-Saf, Beirut 1957, iv, 286, 505). The 
theme of alchemy is therefore the transmutation of 
base metals into precious ones, And thus certain 
limitations are given: retrology aad mineralogy do 
not belong to alchemy in the strict sense, although 
the alchemist must of course have an exact knowledge 
of minerals (as well as of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances). In the same way, fabrication of glass and 
falsification of precious stones (see the Papyrus 
Graecus Holmiensis, ed. O. Lagercrantz, Uppsala 
1913) belong no more to alchemy than metallurgical 
activities like extracting iron, gold and silver from 
their ores, so precisely and impressively described by 
al-Hamdinl (K. al-Diewiaratayn, ed. C. Toll, Upp- 
sala 1968). Nor does the technical chemistry of the 
craftsman, namely the manufacture of tints, colours 
and perfumes, come within the field of alchemy. The 
title Kimiyd? al-‘ijr (ed. K. Garbers, Leipzig 1948) 
which al-Kindt gives to his book on the falsification 
of perfumes is as metaphorical as the Kimiyd? al. 
sa‘dda with which the mystics entitled their writings 
(see WK AS, i, 515). Finally, it should be mentioned. 
that the notion of "pharmaceutical chemistry" did 
not exist in the Islamic Middle Ages. The often very 
complicated "compound medicines" (al-adwiya ai- 
murakkaba) are prepared by the physician or the 
apothecary according to Galen's work De compositione 
medicamentorum or to the many Akrabadhindt [2.0] 
composed by the Arabs. There were of course points 
of contact between the various professions: the 
metallurgists and perfumers worked with the same 
instruments and appliances as the alchemists. Some 
of the latter also excelled in the related sciences, like 
Mubammad b, Zakariyy’? al-Rizl, who classified 
the minerals, Alchemy, however, the art of trans- 
muting metals, has to be singled out from the other 
more technically orientated professions because of 
its theoretical foundations, 

Alchemy originated among the Greeks. In order to 
prevent misunderstandings, it should be mentioned 
that the fourth book of Aristotle's Meteorology (the 
genuineness of which is disputed) is neither a writing 
about chemistry in the modern sense of the word nor 
was it a starting-point for alchemy. It discusses only 
the primary qualities as causes of all changes in 
nature (see J. During, Aristotle's chemical treatise 
Meteorologica, Book IV, Giiteborg 1944; H. Happ, 
Der chemische Traktat des Arisiotetes, Meleorologie IV, 
in Synusia, Festgabe W. Schadewaldt, Ptullingen 196s, 
289-322). Ca. oo B.C. Bolus of Mendes knew certain 
techniques of colouring, and such techniques, com- 
bined with neo-Platonic, gnostic and hermetic ideas 
(Stoic philosophy seems also to have had some in- 
fluence) helped alchemy to assert itself in Egypt 
(H. Diels, Antike Techwik, 2, Leipzig-Berlin 1920, 
121-54). From the period between the end and 3rd 
centuries A.D. (see F. Sherwood Taylor, The origins 
of Gresk alchemy, in Ambix, i (x937), 3047; J. Lind- 
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say, The origins of alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
London 1970) date a number of writings disseminated 
under the names of Hermes, Thoth, Agathodaimon, 
Cleopatra, Moses, Solomon, Mary, Jesus, Democritus 
(or Democrates), Zarathustra, Astanes etc. At the be- 
ginning of the 4th century these pseudographs are 
Joined by the writings of Zosimus of Panopolis (^ Akh- 


mim (g.0.)), the genuineness of which is better vouched | 


for. In the 6th century the neo-Platonic philosopher 
Alymioderus and emperor Heraclius wrote also on 


alchemy. A not inconsiderable amount of these ` 


Greek writings were translated into Arabic, but we 
have no exact information about times and places 
of these translations. It seems however that the 
first were made towards the end of the znd/Sth 
‘century and that the greater part of these writings 
came to the Arabs in the 3rd/gth century (D, M. 
Dunlop, in JRAS (1974), 6 fi., makes it clear that 
the assertion according to which a work of Zosimus 
was translated into Arabic already in 38/69, is 
false). It is possible that in some cases there may 
have been intermediary translations in Syriac (for 
Syrian alchemy, see R. Duval in M. Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyen de, ii, Paris 1893), but it is not 


clear whether Hunayn b, Isbák [g.9.] and his pupils 


took part in the work of these translations. Most of 
the Greek writings have only been preserved in a 
very poor and fragmentary way. The oldest codex is 
Marcianus 299 dating from the rith century (see 
M. Berthelot and Ch. E. Ruelle, Collection des anciens 
alchimistes grecs, i-iii, Paris 1887-8; J, Bidez, F. Cu- 
mont ¢ alii, Calalogue des manuscrits alehimiques 
grecs, iff., Brussels 1927 ff.). Since the Arabic trans- 
lat are thus two hundred years older, and the 
Arabs at that period still knew an essentially greater 
amount of Greek writings than we do at present, the 
oriental tradition is of the greatest importance. It is 
certain that the study of Arabic alchemical literature 
will bring to light Greek works which have been lost 
in their original language. 

Unfortunately, Arabic alchemistic literature has 











remained until now still a moles indigesta. Very many | 


manuscripts have been preserved, but only an ex- 
tremely small part of their contents has been dis: 
closed through catalogues or published. Consequently, 
itis not yet possible to sketch out a history of Arabic 
alchemy. In particular, the beginnings of this science 
in the and/8th and 3rd/9th centuries are still largely 
wrapped in darkness. It may however be stated that 
already in the period in which the Corpus Gabirianum 
fend of the 3rd/oth—beginning of the 4th/roth 
centuries) and the works of Mubammad b. Zakariyya” 
al-Razt [q.] were compiled, an important literature 
must have come into being, whose authors might 
have been Greek, Egyptian, Jewish, Christian, Per- 
sian or Indian wise men and philosophers. This 
pseudographic literature uses to a great extent the 
same names that served early Greek alchemy as 
designations, Some writings are in fact translations 
of Greek works; others were composed directly in 
Arabic but are imitations of Greek examples. It 
should however not be assumed that all sentences of 
Greek wise men, quoted by the Arabs, are taken from 
specific writings which are ascribed to these wise 
‘men. It seems rather that some of them originate 
only from doxographical collective works. 
Nevertheless, a great number of Greek notions 
are found in these writings. The etyma of the terms 
al-himiya, al-san'a alildhiyya etc. have already 
been mentioned above. The metals are called al- 
edistd, corresponding to tk odyara, quicksilver 
and sulphur are al-armü và mvebpara, Elixir, al- 





iksir is the loamword cb Empíow, the distillipg ap- 
paratuses al-uthdl and aLawbik are derived from 
à alüdMtov and à &pfi5, the processes Jabyid, 
taswid. laskwP, fagdi^a etc. are adaptations front 
Aebxosois uEXavate, Épcipoote, asi. In thesame 
way a number of pseudonyms are imitations of 
Greek models, eg. shah sharhi from S8péipyupog 
dwamoAoeh, sabad al-hamar from d&ppocednvoy, 
kibrita là falarik from Ocioy &xeverov and laban 
alSadhrd? from yéda nepOevexdy (for other pseu- 
donyms formed with labam, see WKAS, li, 25 f£). 
To these are added whole theorems: al-jabi‘a tafrah 
bi Ltabia is the innumerably repeated 4 quate =f 
ce. TÍpneta, and lam taf‘al al-fabi'a shay’an 
bátilen là fá'idata labi corresponds to fj gba obBEv 
Towi párny. All this shows without any doubt the 
origin of Arabic alchemy, 

We thus possess a great number of Arabic writings, 
fragments and quotations in which our attention is 
caught by the names of Pythagoras, Archelaus, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Porphyrius, Galen, Demo- 
critus, Zosimus and Theosebeia, Secundus “the silent 
philosopher” and many others. Often Hermes 
Trismegistus [see nirus] is mentioned, who in the 
opinion of the alchemists was the first to speak about 
alchemy (‘ilm ai-san‘a, see Fikrist, 351). The writings 
attributed to him, al-Risile al-falakiyys al-kubrá, 
Risdlat al-Sirr, Tadbis Hirmis al-Harimisa, al- 
Dhakhira al-iskandariyya, etc. have introductions in 
which in a legendary way is described how these 
texts were found in temples, caves and sepulchral 
vaults. The “Emerald table", a brief text full of 
symbols, was considered to be the key to the ultimate 
secrets of nature (see J. Ruska, Tabula smaragdina. 
Ein Beitrag sur Geschichle der hermetischen Literatur, 
Heidelberg 1926; M. Plessner, Neue Materialien sur 
Geschichte der Tabula Smaragdina, in Isl., xvi (1927), 
77-113). Sentences by Hermes are to be found in 
almost every Arabic alchemistic work (see eg. 
H. E. Stapleton, G. L. Lewis, F. Sherwood Taylor, 
The sayings of Hermes quoted in tke Ma? al-Waragi of. 
Jon Umail, in Ambix, ili (1949), 69-90). Apollonius. 
of Tyana [see BALDwIs] is considered to be the inter- 
mediary of the hermetic wisdom. Under his name a 
big commentary on the "Emerald table”, the so- 
called Kitab Sirr al-khalika, an allegorical book on 
the seven metals, the Kitáb al-Asnám al-sab'a, and 
other writings were disseminated, Agathodaimon 
[see AcmmiOpibióN) is also associated with Hermes. 
In the Risdlat al-Haghar he communicates before his 
death to his pupils the secret of alchemy. Finally they 
are joined by Cleopatra (see M. Ullmann, Kleopatra 
in einer arabischen alchemistischen Disputation, in 
WZKM, txiii-lsiv (x972), 158-75). Mary the Jewess, 
the Persian wise men Djamisfand and Ostanes, Mani, 
an Indian called Biyün, Adam, Moses, Korah (Karin) 
and many others, whose writings and sentences be- 
came known to the Arabs at a relatively early period. 
This largely still uninvestigated complex of the 
pseudographs was enlarged by the Arabs since the 
grdjgth and 4th/zoth centuries and rendered even 
more opaque by stamping as alchemists the Umayyad 
prince Khalid b. Yazid, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
‘All b. AbI Talib, the Imdm Dia‘tar al-Sdik (¢¢.v.] 
and the mystics al-Hasan al-Basei, Sufyan al- 
Thawri, Dhu '-Nün al-Misrf and Abu 'I-Küsim al- 
Djunayd [¢g.v.]. The alleged writings and doctrines 
of all these Greek, Persian, Jewish and Arabic 
authorities form the groundwork for the two large 
alchemistic corpora which came into being at the 
turn of the srd/oth and the th/roth centuries, 
namely the Corpus Gabirianum and the writings of 
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Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-Rāzī (the mutual rela- 
tion of these two cycles has been discussed by 
J. Ruska and K. Garbers, Vorschriften zur Herslellung 
von scharfen Wassern bei Gabir and Rast, in Isl, 
xxv (1939), 1-34). Didbir b. Hayyan (q.0.], who may 
have died ca. 196/812, is considered to be the author 
of the first work. Meanwhile, P. Kraus has proved 
that these writings cannot have originated before 
the second half of the srd/oth century and that a 
team of authors must be supposed (for this problem 
see also F, Rex, in Isl. xlix (:972), 305-0; idem, 
1n Dewische Oriewalisi arm Beispiel Tübingens, 
Tübingen 1974, 86-8), Accordingly, the writings of 
the so-called Ibn Wabshiyya and the Mushaf al- 
diama‘a, whose Latin translation carries the title 
Turba philosophorum, may have originated at the 
turn of the century, In the Turba a congress of 
alchemists is pictured, in which Pythagoras takes 
the chair and Archelaus records the minutes, while 
nine pre-Socratic philosophers present their doc- 
trines (J. Ruska, Turba philosophorum. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Alchemie, Berlin 193x; M. Plessner, 
The place of the Turba Philosophorum in the develop- 
ment of alchemy, in Isis, xlv (1954), 331-8; idem, 
Vorsokratische Philosophie und griechische Alchemie 
in arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung. Studien über 
Text, Herkunft und Charakter der Turba. Philosopho- 
rum, forthcoming), In the 4th/roth century Mubam- 
mad b. Umayi (¢.v.] was outstanding with writings 
of a hermetic-allegorical character, followed in the 
sth/zith ceatury by Mubammad b. “Abd al-Malik 
al-Katht, pseudo-Madjcit! with the K. Ruibat al- 
bakim and Mubammad b, Bishran. In the 6th/x2th 
century the most important alchemists were the 
poet and statesman Husayn «AIT alTughri aad 
the preacher in Fas, ‘All b. Masa, called Tbn Arfa‘ 
Ra’s. Around the middle of the 7th/rsth century, 
Abu ‘-Kasim al-Stmaw! (Book of knowledge acquired 
concerning the cultivation of gold by Abu 'I-Qdsim 
Mubammad Ibn Abmad al-‘Iragi, ed. E. J. Hokuyard, 
Paris 1923) worked in ‘Irak, and in the Sth/r4th 
century the Egyptian Aydamir b. ‘Ail al-Dilldali 
Ign] produced an unprecedented number of books 
in which he summarised and commeated upon 
everything which had been written before him on 
alchemy and magic, In the following period a number 
of authors still further appear who are of importance 
partly as compilers, partly as producers of brief 
original writings, like al-Lzniki (= ‘AM Celebi), al- 
Masmüdi, Bel Mughüsb ol-Maghribi and others. In 
the second half of the r1th/x7th century Sali b. 
Nasr Allah b, Sallam, the court physician of sultan 
Mebemmet IV (1058-99/1648-87), tried to introduce 
into Arabic medicine the chemical concepts of 
Paracelsus, which gave the alchemists the chance to 
set about new ways, They did not however avail 
themselves of these; on the contrary, they con- 
tinued until recent times the ancient fruitless search 
for the “philosopher's stone” (G, Salman, Archives 
Marocaines, vii (1906), 456 ff. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, ii, The Hague 1889, 215, Eng. tr. J, H, Mona- 
han, Leiden-London 1931, 16a ff.; E, W, Lane, The 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, ch. xii; 
C. Barbier de Meynard, L'Aichimiste, comédie en 
dialecte turc azeri, in JA, 8° série, vii (1886), 5-66; 
Osman Nevres, in O. Rescher, Beiträge zur arabischen 
Poesie, iv/2, Istanbul, n.d., 92 f£.). 

In the Middle Ages Arabic works were translated 
into Latin. We have in Latin versions the Tabula 
smaragdina, the Tabula chemica, the Practica Mariae 
prophetissae, the Liter de compositione alchemiae of 
Morienus (translated by Robert of Chester in 1144; 











partly translated by J. W, von Goethe, Die Schriften 
zu den Naturwissenschafien, Part 1, Vol. viz Zur 
Farbenlehre, Historischer Teil, revised by D. Kuhn, 
Weimar 1957, 131 ff. Part 2, Vol, vi: Ergänzungen 
wnd Erkrungen, Weimar 1959, 439-41), the Liber 
secretarum alchemiae ol Calid, the Liber de septuaginta 
and the Liber misericordiae of Geber (E. Darm- 
staedter, Eine lateinische Uberseisung des grösseren 
Kiáb alrahma, in Sudhoffs Archiv, xvii (1925), 181- 
97) and many other works (see M. Steinschneider, 
Die europäischen Uberseizungen aus dem Arabischen 
bis Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts, repr. Graz 1956, 
Passim). It was not the Greek writings, but these 
Arabic ones which prepared the way for western 
alchemy (J. Ruska, Das Buch der Alaune wnd Salze. 
Ein Grundacrk der spällaleinischen Alchemie, Berlin 
1935, ti). Thus they introduced a process which 
leads via Arnald of Villanova, the Latin “Geber” 
and Paracelsus to Robert Boyle (1627-91), Joseph 
Black (1728-99), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743-94) and finally to 
the miracle of modern chemistry. But they also 
gave important impulses to European cultural 
history; it may suffice to mention Jakob Bohme, the 
Rosicrucians, Novalis and Goethe (see R. D. Gray, 
Gosthe, the alchemist. A study of alchemical symbolism 
in Goethe's literary and scientific works, Cambridge 
1952). 

This concise historical survey makes it clear that 
Arabic alchemy holds a key-position in the develop- 
ment of chemical thinking as a whole, However, in 
glaring contrast to its importance, it bas been 
regrettably neglected by research until now, Most of 
‘what historians of science have written on the Arabic 
alchemists is second-hand, based on obsolescent 
literature and disfigured by gross errors. A vast 
and fertile field lies here open to research; access 
to it, however, is not easy, 

Alchemy is an extraordinary complex phenomenon 
which combines many divergent trends. Mubammad 
b. Zakariyya? al-Ràz in his K. al-Asrdr exerted 
himself in particular to build up a sober system. 
The Diübir-writings contain concepts of the Ismà- 
Sliyya (g.v.] which came into existence ca, 263/877. 
The authors introduce also into their thinking 
magical, arithmological, astrological and biological 
reflections, The hermetic writings and those of Ibn 
Umayl are marked by gnosis, others are coloured by 
strong mysticism. So it becomes understandable that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (Futahés, ii, 357) can indicate atchemy 
as a “natural, spiritual, divine science” (‘lm [abit 
rilhdnt ildhi). As a whole, it was a natural philosophy 
which aimed not only at teaching the transmutation 
‘of the metals, but also at the whole connection of the 
world. For many scientists, however, the effort to 
refine matter was inseparable from purification of the 
soul. Tho alchemists expressed their insight in theo- 
retical discourses, and also in allegorical stories, 
myths, visions and poems (Pseudo-Khalid b, Yaztd, 
Tbn Umay), Ibn Arfa“ Ra’). In order to protect them- 
selves against prosecution by orthodoxy or against 
competitors, they used pseudonyms and availed 
themselves of obscure, encoded expressions. All this 
renders the writings appareatly abstruse, It was 
therefore bound to bappen that the "Aufklárec'" 
counted the history of alchemy among the Geschichte 
der menschlichen Narrheit (J, C. Adelung, Leipzig 
1785-9), and even in the first edition of the Eney- 
clopardia of Isdm E, Wiedemann still remarked: 
“Often it cannot be understood how reasonable 
beings could have written such things". Only the 
science of religion and depth-psycholgy have 
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smoothed the way for a more justified and significant | data a body with corresponding volume and weight 


explanation of alchemy, J, Evola, C.G. Jung and 
M. Eliade in particular have rightly shown how 
alchemy is dominated by mythical, mystical and 
gnostic ways of thinking. There remains, however, 
the task of decoding the Arabic texts through exact 
historical-philological studies, and thus laying foun- 
dations which will no longer permit rash conclusions 
and approximate assertions, 

Until now it has not been possible to say much 
about the theoretical foundations of Arabic alchemy, 
andeven this little only incidentally. The way theories 
are built up differs considerably from one author to 
the other, and even in the corpus of writings known 
under the name of Djabir b, Hayyin and thus 
claiming unity, they show quite varying concepts. 
Hence only a few basic notions can be given here, 
which cannot be generally applied. 

Transmutation is possible because the various 
sorts (aned') of metals form only one single species 
(dins). They are differentiated only in accidents 
(a ràd) which can be proper (diiitiyya) or occasional 
('aradiyya). The accidents, however, are not stable 
but changeable, as can be seen in nature. Indeed, 
the metals grow in the bowels of the earth over long. 
periods. In a sort of maturation process they change 
from base into precious metals until finally they 
become gold. According to some scientists, this con- 
version comes about under the influence of the stars. 
The alchemist is able to hasten this process in his 
retorts and to achieve by his skill in one day that 
for which Nature needs a thousand years. The 
literature gives hundreds, even thousands of recipes 
for making gold. Basically three methods can be 
distinguished: 

1. The first method is based on the quicksilver 
sulphur theory. In quicksilver water and earth are 
present, sulphur contains fire and air and thus both 
substances together hold the four elements. When 
the particles of sulphur and quicksilver are mixed 
and enter into a close compound, the heat generates 
a process of maturation and cooking which result in 
the various kinds of metals. If the quicksilver is 
clean and the sulphur pure, if tbe quantities (makédir) 
of both substances stand in ideal relation to one 
another and if the heat has the right degree (i*idai), 
pure gold (diahab ibris, EBputov) comes into being. 
lí before maturation coldness enters, then silver 
originates; if dryness, then red copper. The more 
disturbing factors enter, the more low-grade the 
metals become: thus originate tin (rosás bala“), 
iron (hadid aswad), plumbago (usrub) and antimony 
(Aubl) (see Ikhwán al-Safa", Beirut 1957, ii, 106 H.; 
Karwin, CÁdjd^ib, 2041). The alchemist, then, 
exerts himself to imitate nature. He tries to dis- 
cover how much sulphur and how much quicksilver 
is contained in gold and how great the heat must 
be to bring about the maturation process. If he 
succeeds in establishing these conditions, he is able 
to synthesise gold. It should perhaps be added that 
“quicksilver and "sulphur" did not necessarily 
mean for the alchemists the chemical elements Hg 
and S, but that by these terms they understood 
rather the basic principles of fluidity and inflam- 
mability (they speak of aiak radjrédj and hibrit 
 m«Marik). 

2, The second method is based on the doctrine of 
the relations of quantities (‘itm al-mawalsin) propa- 
gated by the authors of the Corpus Gabirianum. The 
alchemist tries to establish the mutual relation of 
the metals according to volume and weight (hadjm 
wa-wasn) and to construct on the ground of these 
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(for details of these strongly speculative doctrines, 
seo P, Kraus, Jabir à. Hayyan, ii, Cairo 1942, 187-303, 
ch, “La théorie de la balance"), 

3. The most important and most recommended 
method, however, consists in projecting an elixir 
{see At-tKsta}. An clixir can be made from mineral, 
but also from vegetable and animal matter. It is 
thrown upon a base metal which precedingly has 
been transposed into the passive (or black ie. 
without any quality) condition; it permeates it like 
yeast pervades dough, and transmutes it into gold 
which is more valuable than mineral gold. 

All these theories were based on premises which 
could neither be proved nor refuted. Therefore no 
zeal progress could be recorded in the dispute of the 
Muslim scientists about the possibilities of alchemy, 
It was significant that among the arguments ad- 
vanced against the alchemists the reference to the 
de facto failure of all endeavours played only a small 
part, The alchemists admitted the difficulty of their 
undertaking, but emphasised that it must be possible 
to rediscover the secret of making gold, undoubtedly 
known to the wise men of old. The dispute was above 
all enacted in the theoretical field. Philosophical 
and theological arguments were put forward and 
conclusions based on analogy were often drawn. 

‘Amr b, Babr al-Djābiz's [g.v] standpoint towards 
alchemy is not completely unequivocal. He is scepti- 
Cal, but poses the question whether once in fi 
thousand years it could be possible to make gold, 
when the various factors, like the quality of the 
elements, the right period, the correct position of 
the stars ete. would coincide accidentally (K. al- 
Hayawin, ili, 374 ff.). It seems paradoxical to him. 
that iL is possible to make glass from sand, but that 
it is impossible to transmute brass and quicksilver 
into gold and silver, although quicksilver more 
resembles molten silver than sand does pharaonic 
glass. 

Ya'üb b. Isbik al-Kindi composed the 4. Ibjal 
da*wa 'I-mudda'in. san'at al-dhahab wa 'l-fidda min 
ghayr maCidinihà, a refutation of those who pre- 
tended to be able to win gold and silver otherwise 
than from ore. According to him mankind is unable 
to achieve acts which are reserved to nature. This 
polemic writing was immediately contested by 
‘Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-RAzl, 

Al-Fârābī (d. 339/950) was of the opinion that 
transmutation of metals is possible because, according, 
to Aristotle's stonebook, the various sorts (amwi') 
of the metals belong to only one single species (djins). 
But it was indeed extraordinarily hard to realise the 
transmutetion, and a thorough study of logic, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences was a prerequisite, The 
alchemistic texts were rightly veiled by pseudonyms 
and symbols, because otherwise, anybody might be 
able to find out the secret of making gold, and gold 
would become useless as means of payment. This 
economic argument was repeated again and again 
by later authors (E. Wiedemann, Journal für prak- 
tische Chemie, clxxxiv (1907), 115-23; A. Sayil, 
Férdbt'nin simyanin lizámu hakkındaki risdiesi, 
in Türk Tarih Kurumu, Belleten, xv (1951), 65-79). 

The geographer al-Hamdànl (d. 334/945) worked 
with obvious analogies taken from metallurgy, of 
which he possessed a thorough knowledge. In the 
same way as iron and steel could reach various degrees 
of good quality and pureness through metallurgy, ie. 
through the skill of man, in the same way man is 
able to make in an artificial way gold that otherwise 
maturates in a natural way in the bowels of the earth 
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(K. al-Djawharateyn, ed. C, Toll, Uppsala 1968, 
ch, xxxvi), 

But the very assertion that man is able to imitate 
nature was contested peremptorily by AbO Hayydn 
|-Tawbidi and Abü ‘Alt b. Sink; the alchemists were 
only able to make something that externally re- 
sembles the precious metals, but the senses do not 
perceive specific differences (fuji!) in the metals after 
the alchemistic operations, but only attributes and 
accidents (lawázim, “awdrid) ; the substance (djawhar) 
of the base metals remains untouched (E. J. Holm- 
yard and D. C, Mandevi'le, Avicennae de congelatione 
at conglulinaiione lapidum, Paris 1927, 85t; Tbn 
Sinà, K. al-Shifa", al-Tabi'Sy yài, v, ed. A. Muntasir 
t alii, Cairo 1385/1965, 22 f.; G. C. Anawati, Avicenne 
& Valchimie, in Convegno internasionale 9-15 April 
1969 [Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Atti 13), Rome 
1971, 285-341). Because of these utterances, Ibn 
Sinà became the target for the polemics of all later 
alchemists, in particular of al-Husayn b. “AN al- 
Tughra and Aydamir b. “AN al-Djildakī. 

With his K. Habd*ik al4sticbhad, written in 505) 
112, alTUghrü'L produced the most important 
writing in defence of alchemy. He meets Ibn Sina’s 
objection by stating that the alchemistic processes 
do not absolutely create a new differentia specifica 
[fajl), but that through them matter is only prepared 
to take in the differentia specifica which is granted 
to it by the Creator. Al-Tughrà?r's argumentation 
thus takes account of the front of orthodox theolo- 
gians, whose criticism found a mouth-piece in Tbn 
Hazm al-Andalûsi, Ibn Taymiyya and the latter's 
pupil Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 759/1349). 

The latter's X. Miftah dar alsa'áda contains a 
polemic of 200 pages against all secret sciences, 
especially astrology (see C. A. Nallino, Raccolta, v, 
33). Like Ibn Sina, he is of the opinion that the 
alchemists only keep up appearances, but are in 
fact unable to make rea! gold and silver. The economic. 
argument adduced by al-Faràb! to justify the disguise 
of the alchemistic writings is used by Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya to refute alchemy itself: if man were 
able to make gold and silver, the economic order of 
the world, created by God, would collapse. Gold would 
Jose its value if it were available in abundance. The 
social order would also be destroyed because nobody 
would be willing any more to be the slave of a master 
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fourteenth centw 
‘tion and alchemical transmutation, 
(1971). 

Ton Khaldün also shows himself an adversary of 
alchemy, which in his opinion is in fact only a kind 
of magic (sihr). With regard to Ibn Sind and al- 
Tughri^t his point of view is even somewhat more 
differentiated, without however alleging essentially 
new arguments (see G. C. Anawati, La réfutation de 
l'alckimie par Ibn Khaldin, in Mélanges d'Islamologie, 
Vol. mém. A. Abel, Leiden 1974, 6-17). For this kind 
of polemic literature see also Abu 'I-Barakàt Hibat 
Allah b. Malka, K. al-Mu‘iabar, ii, Hyderabad 1358, 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razl, K. al-Mabdbiti al- 
magkritiyya, ii, Hyderabad 1343, 214-18; ‘Abd al- 
Latit al-Baghdadi (A. Dietrich, NAWG, i (1964), 
‘no. 2, p. 106); Mubammad b. Ibráhlm al-Dimashki, 
K. Nubhbat al-dahr, ed. Mebren, 8-61; Khalil b. 
Aybak alŞafadi, K. ol-Ghayth al-musadidjam, i, 
Cairo 1305/1887, 9-15. 

The theoretical expositions and speculations of the 
alchemists were partly complete in themselves, and 
partly completed by experiments in the laboratory. 
‘The experiences gained in such experiments gave 


defence against astrological divina. 
in JAOS, xci 




















again rise to new writings and theories, It is probable 
that alchemy had a greater part in the development 
of experimental science than medicine, pharmacology, 
physics and astronomy (seo L. Thorndike, A history 
of magic and experimental science, i-viil, London- 
New York 1923-58), An important experimental 
achievement was the oxidation of quicksilver which 
had been exposed continuously to a very slow fire 
over forty days. Pseudo-Madjriti desccibes the process 
in his K, Ruibat al-hakim and emphasises that the 
weight of the matter was the same before and after 
the experiment (E. J. Holmyard, Makers of chemistry, 
Oxtord x931, 78). The furnishing of a chemical 
laboratory is very impressively pictured by Ibn 
Shuhayd (382-426/992-t035) (see J. Dickie, in al- 
Andalus, xxix (1964), 243-310). There were many 
apparatuses: the ukál (Latin aludel), used to distil 
and to sublimate, the kart (cucurbis), a receiver over 
which was placed an alembic (al-axbi£ [4.v.]), melting- 
pots (batak, pl. bawátik), lilns (fanndr, pl. tandniz, 
Latin athannor) to generate high temperatures, phials 
(tinnina), casseroles (bids, tindjis), pans (suaurrudja) 
and mortars (idwin), Many apparatus are named 
after their alleged inventors, like atitin Fihdgharas, 
the “oven of Pythagoras", the bir Zasim, the “pit 
of Zosimos" and the hammam Mariya, the bain- 


| marie (see A. Siggel, Verseichnis der Apparate und 


 Gerkte, die in arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften. 
vorkommen, in Deutsche Ah. d. Wiss. su Berlin, 
Insütut für Orieatfoschung, no.r, Berlin 1950, 
9-00; E. J. Holmyard, Alchemical equipment, in 
Ch. Singer ef alii, A history of technology, ii, Oxford 
1956, 730-52). 

With such apparatus, vessels and ovens the proce- 


| dures (ladábir), i.c. certain chemical processes, were 


achieved. The methods of these procedures were 
essentially the same as those of Greek alchemy, and 
most of the Arabic fermini technici are translations 
of Greek notions. The “solution” (taklil, Xog) ot 
a matter is achieved by water, acids or lyes; the 
"putrefaction" (Ja'fim, cj) is a process of de- 
composition furthered by water. Distillation and 
sublimation are indicated with fasid and taktir, 
calcination with taklés. A substance is consolidated 
and fixed by iadimid and fa'id, "Blanching" 
(labyid, Aebxenctz) indicates the making of silver, 
“reddening” (tahmir) the making of gold. Many 
alchemists, however, use these and many other ex- 
pressions only symbolically ot in a completely 
different meaning for fear that they might reveal 
their secret. Thus the understanding of alchemical 
texts is made extraordinarily difficult. 

Since the alchemists were obliged from the earliest 
times to keep their esoteric knowledge secret (see 
Papyrus Leidensis, ed. C. Leemans, Leiden 1843, i, 
10, 9: bv dmoxpiipy Exe ùg peyahouuorhptov, 
pnStva Bi8aexe), they used innumerable “pseudo- 
nyms", not only for the processes but also for the 
matters and elixirs. The same matter was often 
indicated with dozens of different names, and con- 
versely, one and the same name was used to design 
Gifferent matters. These pseudonyms also have a 
Greek tradition, Thus the names of the planets serve 
as designations of the metals: al-shams is gold, al- 
Bamar is silver, al-mirril is iron, etc. Certain words 
contain the characteristics of a matter: al-farrdr 
“the fugitive” is quicksilver, al-ashbar “the reddish” 
is copper. Often names of animals are used: al-‘ubab 
“the eagle" may designate sal-ammoniac, al-Sabrab 
"tbe scorpion" and *uwub aLbayya "the snake- 
neck” can stand for sulphur, [ws aL-barbá "the 
peacock of the Egyptian temple” for copper. The 
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meaning oí such pseudonyms varied from one 
author to the other and from one workshop to the 
other; they had no general validity. 

‘The first endeavours to solve this lexical problem 
were undertaken by the Arabs themselves: they 
composed glossaries or added to bigger theoretical 
works lists in which the meaning of the pseudonyms 
was explained. But the value of these lists is small, 
Only careful critical editions and competent lexico- 
graphical revisions of the sources may enable us to 
travel further in this thorny field, but in not a few 
cases it will probably be impossible to uncover now 
the original meaning of the alchemical recipes. 
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ĶIHA [see guni]. 

KINALIZADE, ‘ALi? Aar-bix SALİ ČELEBI (916- 
6 Ramadán oo/rsro-22 January 1572), Ottoman 
scholar. His grandfather, “Abd al-Kadir from 





Isparta, was one of the tutors of Mehemmed the 
Conqueror, while his father was the Kādi Amr Allāh, 
known also as a poet. His grandfather used to dye 
his beard with henna, hence was by-named Rimalt 
("the one with henna”). This nickname was applied 
to other members of the family as well. Kinallzide 
‘Ali was born in Isparta in 9r6/r5r0 where he had 
his elementary education. His first tutor was one of 
his relatives, the Kagi-‘asker Kadri Efendi. Then, 
he went to different madrasas and completed his 
education under such scholars as Ma‘lil Emir, 
Sinan, Merhab3, Kara Salih, and Ciwizade Mubyi 
al-Din, In 948/154, he was assigned by the Shaykh 
al-Islam Abu 'l-Su%id (Ebiissu‘dd) to the madrasas 
of Husim al-Din (the Hustmiyye) in Edirne as 
müderris. He next taught in the wadrasas of Hamza 
Bey and Well al-Din-oghll Abmed Pasha—both in 
Bursa—and in the two madrasas of Ristem Pasha, 
one in Kütahya and the other in Istanbul, and in 
madrasas of Kbsgeki and Semaniyye, also ìn Istan- 
bul. In the year of 966/1559, when the construction 
of the madrasas of the Süleymániyye Mosque was 
completed, he was assigned to one of them as mider- 
ris, thereby reaching the highest of the academic 
ranks, In Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 970/July-August 1563, he 
was appointed as |i of Damascus to succeed Kurd 
Celebi. He remained in Damascus nearly four years, 
after which he was appointed to Cairo and then to 
Bursa. Two years later he was appointed Jad? of 
Edime, after which he became fa¢i of Istanbul. 
Shorily afterwards, in Muharram 979/June 1571 he 
decame Kadt‘asker of Anatolia, This same year, 
while in Edirne with Selim IT, he died (6 Ramadán] 
22 January 1572) from an attack of gout, a complaint 
he had contracted during his earlier residence in 
Edirne. His funeral, attended by many of the states- 
men and scholars of his time, took place at the Eski 
Djimi', and he was buried in the so-called Nazir 
cemetery on the road to Istanbul. In his youth, ‘AIT 
Efendi was famous for his memory and knew by 
heart numerous fadiths and poems in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish, He was versed in most of the branches 
of the knowledge of his time, including mathematics, 
astronomy and rhetoric; and while in Egypt his 
mastery of the Arabic language was admired by all, 
His son, Hasan Celebi, informs us that he wrote 
marginal notes to the Kaskshdf of al-Baydawi up to 
Sürat al-Hüd and that he corrected other versions of 
these manuserip's. According to his son's Tedhkiret 
al-shu‘ard?, “Atay's Dhayl al-Shakaik and Othmanit 
miPellifleri, his works may be summed up as iol- 
lows: (1) the A kàlāķi-i AM, his most famous work 
and an important source for the study of Ottoman 
culture. He completed this work on 25 Safar 973/21 
September 1565 when he was the Add? of Damascus 
and dedicated it to ‘Ali Pasha, the Beglerbegi of 
Syria, hence its title ARMaE-i *ALPS (For an analysis 
of the work and its sources, and in particular for its 
dependence on the Akid6-i Nasiri of Nasir al-Din 
Tass, cf. the article by A. Adnan-Adivar in 14, iv, 
710-11). (2) his Diwdn, which includes his poems in 
Turkish, Arabie and Persian; (s) the Hashiye-yi 
tadjrid. He tanght tadjrid when he was miidesris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa at Bursa, and wrote 
these marginal notes at that time; (4) Hashiye-yi 
Durar u ghurar il nisfiki; (5) the Kitab al-Karahat 
min al-Hidéya; (6) Risdlatani fi hak al-wabif, writ- 
ten as a reply to Shih Mebmed Celebi who had 
criticised one of his faias when ‘Ali Efendi was 
hadi of Edime; (7) the Es‘af; (8) the Risdlet al- 
sayfiyya wa ‘LRalemiyya; (9) the Hashiye ‘ala 
Hasan Celebi li-Shard al-Mazeaif; (x0) his Mainske'at; 
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(11) the Hgiye-yi Kashshdf; (12) the Hashiye-yé 
Baydawt; (13) the Tabakat-i Hanafiyya; (14) the 
Sharh-i Kaside-yi Burde. 

Bibliography: 





al-Shaka@ik (originally called Had@ik al-haka?it 
fi takmilat al-Shabaik), 164-8; Stajill-i máni, 
i, sor; *OtkmanH msPellifitri, i, 4o6; 
(Mzuxzp Cavvsotto) 
XINALIZADE, Hasa Crrxai (953-12 Shawwil 
ror2/r346 14 March 1604), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. He was born in Bursa where his father 
SAI Celebi (see the preceding article) was milderris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa, He first followed the 
lectures of Nazir-2ide Ramadan Efendi, who was 
müderris between 967/1560 and 973/z562 at the 
‘Yeti ‘AI Pasha Madrasa founded by Semiz ‘Ali 
Pasha in Istanbul, Afterwards he became a student 
of Abu ‘I-Su‘id (Ebissu‘id) Efeadi. He began his 
career in 97/1567 as a miiderris at Bursa. One year 
later, upon tbe assigament of his father as &ddi of 


Edime, he was transferred to the Cukbadii Hadidit | 


Madrasa as a müderris. Later he became milderris 
at the Sultaniyye Madrasa in Bursa, after which he 
taught at several madrasas in Istanbul, ultimately 
attaining an appointment to the Silleymaniyye. In 
‘Djumada al-Akhir 998/April 1590 he was appointed 
adi of Damascus, following which he received the 
kadá's of Cairo again, Bursa, Gallipoli, Eyyüb and 
Eski Zaghra respectively. While in this last post he 
became il! and returned to Istanbul. He then re- 
quested and received the hada? of the small town of 
Reshid in Egypt, where he died shortly after his 
arrival. Although credited with several minor works, 
his fame rests on his biographical dictionary of the 
Ottoman poets, Tedhkiret al-shu‘ard?, the autograph 
of which is in the Library of Istanbul University 
(TY. 1737). This is the fifth work in this genre after 
those by Sehi, Latifi, “Ahdi and ‘Asht Celibi, Though 


completed at 994/1586, his own copy shows later | 


revision and corrections. It is dedicated to Murád III 
and includes three sections: the first devoted to the 
suljans, the second to the shehzddes and the third to 
poets proper, most of whom are also mentioned in 
previous ‘edihires. Hasan Celebi made use of the 
wedhkire of Latife {g.v.) and, in particular, that of 
“Ashik Celebi. As may be seen from the alterations 
in his autograph, his method was to adopt tbe in- 
formation given by these two predecessors, recasting 
it in his own individual, elegant style. However, 
he sometimes criticises their views on the merits of 
certain poets and advances his own opinions. The 
information he has to give about the poets and scho- 
lars with whom he was personally acquainted gives 
his work a particular value. 

Bibliography : ‘Atayl, Shakdik al-nuSmani yya 
dleyli, Istanbul 1269, 49r; Sidjill-i Othmāni, ii, 
127; Gibb, 4 history of Ottoman poetry, iil, 199. 
For the tedkhire manuscripts, see Istanbul hilabli- 
Mars larih-cojrafya yasmalars, vii, 588-97. 

(Menxzo Cavvgoóuu) 
KINANA ». Kuuzayma, an Arab tribe, genea- 
logically related to Asad (b. Khuzayma) (q.v.). The 
territories of Kinàna were around Mecca from the 
‘Tihama on the south-west, where they were next to 
Hudhayl, to the north-east where they bordered on 
Asad. There were six main subdivisions of the tribe, 





though more are sometimes mentioned: al-Nadr (or | 


Kays), the ancestor of Kuraysh [g.v], which is 
reckoned a separate tribe; Malik; Milkan (or Malkan); 
“Amir; ‘Amr; ‘Abd Manat. The latter was further 
subdivided. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat was a strong group, 
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and included as parts Mudlidi, al-Du%il and Layth, 
a5 well as the more independent Damra. Ghifár [g.] 
is sometimes reckoned to Damra and sometimes said 
to be Ghifar b. ‘Abd Manat, Al-Harith b, "Abd 
Manat was the main part of the AbZbIsh [see mABAsH, 
end), who were probably a collection of small groups 
without common ancestry (named as Adal, al-Kira 
and al-Dish, all ot B. al-Hin b. Khuzayma, together 
with B. a-Mustalik of Khuzif and sometimes B. 
Libyan of Hudhayl). 

History, At an early date Fihr, the common an- 
cestor of all Kuraysh, was leader of Kinfina when 
they defeated a Himyarite force, His descendant 
Kusayy (g.v.] had the help of men of Kindna in the 
fighting which gave him control of Mecca, and his 
position was consolidated by the arbitration in his 
favour of Ya‘mar b, ‘Aw of Layth, though most of 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat opposed Kusayy. In the wars 
of the Fidjar [gv] the “day of Nakhla" resulted. 
from the killing of a Kildbt by al-Barràd b. Kays, 
a man of Damra rejected by his tribe but protected 
by a-Du'il and a af of Harb b. Umayya (of 
Kuraysh). In general, Kinána, including Bakr, sup- 
ported Kuraysh against Hawazin, but some parts 
of Bakr continued to feet hostility towards Kuraysh, 
especially after the chief of Bakr was killed in revenge 
for a youth of Kuraysh. Because of this matter 
Kuraysh hesitated before setting out for Bade in 
624, until a man of Mudlidj guaranteed that Bakr 
would not attack them from the rear. After this, 
however, Bakr supported Kuraysh against Mupam- 
mad, and it was an attack by Bakr on Muhammad's 
allies of Khuzi‘a which led to bis conquest of Mecca 
in 630. In his force on this occasion Muhammad had 
men from Ghifir, Damra and Layth. Little is heard 
of the movements of Kinána after this, A prominent 
member of the tribe, Abu 'I-Aswad al-Dwall (¢.x,], 
is known as a supporter of All, and is incorrectly 
alleged to be the founder of Arabic grammar. la 
230/844-5 al-Tabari meations some Kindna as still 
near Mecca but apparently weak. They are also 
recorded in the Hawrin, and, in the 6th/x2th century, 
in Upper Egypt and the western delta. 
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KINÀYA (4), a technical term of rhetoric 
corresponding approximately to "metonymy" and 
meaning the replacement, under certain conditions, 
of a word by another word which has a logical con- 
nection with it (from cause to effect, from containing 
to contained, from physical to moral, by apposition 
etc). Etymologically, this term implies a sense of 
dissimulation found also in the word kunya [2.04], 
which is considered by such a grammarian as al- 
Mubarrad (Kamit, 677) to be derived from kindja. 
Kindya constitutes a particular type of metaphor 
{isti‘dra 19.7.) and it is distinct from trope (madias 
(9:0) in that the latter is only to be understood if 
taken in its figurative sense (e.g. raaynd "I-zha3th 

‘we have caused the rain (o feed", where ghay(h can. 
only mean the grass appearing after a fall of rain). 
For some theorists, kindya covers allusion (of which 
the various forms are called fa'sid, faleip, sams, ima? 
and skära), but this is not so because, if it may be 
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taken both in its proper and its figurative sense, it 
demands, if it is to be genuinely understood, an effort 
of imagination on the part of the listener, who may 
otherwise turn a deaf ear; after al-Tha^alibI, Ibn 
al-Athir saw fit to put together Aindya and ta‘rid 
in mau xix of al-Mathal al-s@ir, so as to condemn 
the errors made by his predecessors in this regard 
and to make plain the differences which exist between 
the two concepts, On the other hand, euphemism, 
antiphrase and other methods of dissimulation of a 
more popular nature are to be included under the 
heading of hindya, 

In general, if we are to follow Ibn al-Athir, kindya 
describes a word or a group of words which may be 
interpreted either in their literal or figurative sense 
and are used to replace other words which are to be 
rejected, sometimes simply for considerations of style, 
sometimes out of respect for decency, avoiding the 
use of words likely to shock or judged to be of bad 
‘omen; a logical relation must however exist between 
the literal and the figurative, the kindya and the 
makni “anhu. 

This is not the place to examine the other defini- 
ions proposed by the theorists and to take into 
account their disagreements regarding classification 
and nomenclature. We will simply observe that al- 
Sakkikl distinguishes three types: (i) fami or 
assimilation of one thing to another (e.g. abi al- 
tha “clean of clothing" meaning "exempt from 
moral vice". (2) irdàf "implication", a term which 
Kudáma (Nald, 88) invariably uses to the exclusion 
of kindya (e.g. [awil al-nidjad “with long crossbelt", 
meaning "tall in stature", because the one cannot 
go without the other); in certain cases it is by a series 
of implications, more precisely of ridfs "pillion-riders"" 
that the intended sense is reached (Aathir al-ramdd 
“having a great quantity of ash” to express generos- 
ity, hospitality: in fact the abundance of ash implies 
successively abundance of fire, then of wood and of 
cooking for a large number of guests). (3) mudjäwara 
"proximity" or "association" (e.g. the container for 
the contained: sudjadja “bottle” - "wine"). 

Studies and chapters devoted to Aindya contain 
first a number of quotations from the Kur'n and 
from hadiths which may be interpreted as metono- 
mies; thus LXXIV, 4: wa-thiydba-Ra fafahhir” and 
your clothing, purify" where thiydb may be under- 
Stood as meaning the soul, behaviour etc. Another 
characteristic example is provided by XXXVIII, 22/ 
la-kà fist watissine nadjat™ wali na djalv* 
vábida, which is translated as "he has ninety-nine 
sheep and I have only one sheep", but where some, 
influenced no doubt by popular usage according to 
which the wife is called na‘dja (al-Diabiz, Bukkala?, 
23, tr. Pellat, 40; Hayawin, i, 2x2), sec a kindya. 
There seems little purpose in providing extensive 
examples of the ways in which the followers of al- 
lcgorícal interpretation (la*eil) can take advantage 
of this concept of Aindya in order to justify all kinds. 
of daring interpretations. 

It must be said that the fuakd? themselves are 
sometimes obliged to take it into account where 
they have to use verses directly concerning the 
Shari'a, This is the case for example with IV, 46/43, 
V, 9/6 where two kindyas appear: aw djd'a akade* 
min al-ghãifi ww lämastumu 'I-niså? “if one (of you) 
has come from the place hidden from view or if 
you bave touched women", then washing is obliga- 
tory; ghà^ip comes to mean latrines, then excrement, 
and lmasa may be taken in a literal sense of “touch- 
ing" or in the figurative sense of "having sexual 




















which provokes discussions. Another notable ex- 
ample is the text which demands, for the application 
of the legal penalty to the fornicator, the presence 
of witnesses testifying that they have seen al-mil 
fi 'l-mukubla “the needle in the container for kohl”; 
but here the context leaves no doubt as to the true 
sense of the expression. 

In these last examples it is @ case of euphemisms 
whose purpose is to “palliate the ugly" (taksin al- 
babik), as al-Thavilibl says (Kindyal, 55), and it is 
the examples of this genre that the authors most 
often quote, borrowing them from tbe Kurán, from 
hadiths, from poetry; generally they concern woman, 
the sexual organs, defecation, various forms of un- 
cleanness and everything which is of bad omen. 
Some Aindyas testify to great finesse, notably that 
quoted by al-Mas*üdI (Murüdj, vi, 350-4 = § 2550), 
where, in a letter addressed to al-Rashid, the word 
Rhayzurén “bamboo”, but also the name of the 
caliph's mother, is replaced by budban. Others how- 
ever are criticised, notably the use of Abü Aws to 
describe a stone (kadjar), because the father of Aws 
was called Hadjar (al-Askari, $ind‘atayn, 370). There 
was thus ample scope for the making of puns, and 
the humorists did not hesitate to take advantage of 
this. 

In the introduction to the Kitdd Mufakharat al- 
diawiri wa 'I-ghilman, al-Dyabiz makes fun of the 
hypocrites who cover their faces upon hearing a 
crude word, recalling that the most pious of the 
Muslims and the Prophet himself did not hesitate to 
use such words, and he adds that these words were 
created in order to be used and that it would be 
necessary to withdraw them from the Arabic language 
if one were not allowed to speak them. In the Kit 
al-Hayawdn (i, 33), he notes the unwillingness of his 
contemporaries to use the specific term for excre- 
ment and their habit of utilising a number of euphem- 
isms to describe latrines: makivadj, madhhab, khald?, 
hashsh/bushsh, mutawadda, and excrement: radjiS, 
zibl, ghiPif; others could be added to this list, An 
anecdote probably invented for specific purposes 
figures in several sources (al-Mas‘adi, Murfdj, viii, 
3303 — §§ 3490-2; al-ThaSalibl, Kinayat, 31; al- 
Sharisht, Shard, ed. Cairo 1314, ii, 270-1; al-Ibsht 
‘Mustatrof, ii, 215-6; etc,): a man is the victim of a 
joke in bad taste, in that he is asking for the latrines 
and appealing to a group of singing girls who pretend 
not to understand him. He tries one by one about 
eight different terms supposed to belong to various 
regions of the Arabic-speaking world (but the 
variants are too numerous to permit the drawing up 
of a linguistic map on the basis of this anecdote); 
to the words quoted by al-Diabiz we may add here 
at least kanlf, mustardh and. mirhád. 

In this regard, W. Marais (Euphémisme, 395-6) 
comments that in classical Arabic "the plurality of 
nomenclature sometimes contrasts with the sim- 
plicity of the items described. If the latter are by 
nature liable to shock, one’s tendency is to attribute 
this discrepancy between means and ends to the 
practice of euphemism.” It is quite possible in fact 
that, independent of dialectical variants, the abund- 
ance of synonyms is sometimes due to the listing, 
by the lexicographers, of euphemistic terms whose 
origin is not indicated. It is thus for example that 
Ibn Manzür lists, according to Ibn Khülawayh, 
eight verbs meaning "to menstruate" (s.v. root 
‘h.y.d.); hddat can in fact be replaced by: nafi[usat, 
darasat, famithat, dabikat, kédat, akbarat and sdonat, 

Tt is not impossible that certain of the euphemisms 





relations with a woman”, so this verb is of a type | which figure in the dictionaries belong to the language 
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of slang, but it is not always easy to determine the 
degree of decency of such and such a term of which 
the satirists make considerable use. In this connec- 
tion, we quote only one epigram of Di'bil (Abd al- 
Karim al-Ashtar, Shi‘r Di‘bil, Damascus 1384/1964, 
204) where the sixth verse contains the word éiththa, 
“cucumber” the sense of which is all the more readily 
understood because of the appearance in verse four 
of tis‘fn “ninety” which means the anus. This last 
hináya is borrowed from dactylonomy (hísdb ai- 
*ukad (1:0), which supplies a large number of less 
obscene examples (e. "93" or "o9" e miser"); 
see now Ch. Fellat, Textes arabes relatifs à la dactylo- 
nomie, Paris 1977, 21-2 and passim. 

As a result of its undeniable expressiveness, to 
which the numerous examples cited by rhetoricians 
bears witness, the Aindya preserves all its force in 
colloquial Arabic, for not only do slang expressions 
abound here, but also convention demands a strict 
caution in circles where superstitions continue to be 
strong. To antiphrase (bsir “clear-seeing” for “blind”, 
already found in the name of AbG ‘All al-Basir (see 
‘av-Basin], who los: his sight; with this may be 
compared Kur'án, XI, 89/87; inna-ka la-anta 
"I-halimu 'L-ragiid "trüly you are long-suffering and 
just", which must be interpreted in the contrary 
Sense), to designation by a verb without subject 
Aàánet shayba lāyha "the situation was lamentable"), 
by an adverb or a pronoun (‘and-hā hädūk “she is 
having her menstrual period”; cf. in a verse o Abü 
Nukhayla, A gkáni, xx, 382, harraktwhd, where the 
pronoun refers to an obscene word not expressed 
(likewise adu*u-ku, in Yàküt, Irghdd, xvi, 209, l. 3 
from bottom), snd to eupbemism pure and simple 
(in Morocco, father "glorious" to describe coal 
(fahm) because of its black colour), there are to be 
added voluntary alteration (fasad [fəs‘ud] "you shall 
be happy" for the number “nine” because tas‘a 
also means “you shall be a beggar”), borrowing from 
other languages (the Turko-Persian sMchma for 
"latrines"), the refusal to specify ("hose who are 
not to be named" — the djinns) and other procedures. 
On this subject, one can only refer to W. Margais, 
Nouvelles obserabions sur l'euphémisme dams lus 
parlers arabes maghribins, in Amm. de l'Insl. de 
Philol, ei d'Hist. Or. ei Slaves of Brussels (Mélange 
Isidore Livy), xiii (1953), 331-98. For Berber, see 
E. Destaing Znterdictions de vocabulaire on berbère, in 
Mal. Rend Basset, Paris 192 
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KINDA, a South Arabian tribal group, whose 
descent, real or imaginary, from Kahlàn correctly | 
identifies them as Arabs and distinguishes them, as 
it does the Azd, from Himyar and other non-Arab | 
inhabitants o! South Arabia. The tribe spread all | 
over Arabia in the 5th and 6th centuries A.D, from | 
the south to the centre to the north, and played a 
decisive role in the military, political, and cultural 
history of the peninsula before the rise of Islam. 

1. The pre-Islamic period. 

From Kinda (s labab, nickname for Jaw) are | 
descended Mu‘awiya and Ashras, and from the latter | 














&re descended al-Sakün and al-Sakásik. The more 
distinguished branch was Mu*Awiya, and within 
Banü Mu*awiya, the house of Hudjr, nicknamed Akil 
al-Murar, became the most illustricus, 


Genealogical table of the Bana Akil al-Murár. 
Hudir (Akil al-Murár) 


<Amr (al-Maksür) Mefáviya (al-Diawn) 
(In Nadja) (In Yamama) 
d 
Al-Hārith 
Hudir Salama Shurabbil Ma‘dl-Karib 


Imro al-Kays “Amr Kays Yazid 


It was this Hudir who, in the second halt of the 
sth century and supported by the power of Himyar, 
‘moved into central and northern Arabia and assumed 
supremacy over the Arab tribes of Ma‘add. Ore of 
the celebrated Ayyam, battle days of the Arabs, 
‘Yawm al-Baradan, involves him with Ziyad b. al- 
Habüla, the Salibi client-king of Byzantium. It was 
his descendants, the Band Akil al-Murar, that 
dominated the political and military scene in Arabia 
for almost a century, He was succeeded by his son 
“Amr, nicknamed al-Maksiir, while his younger son 
Mufüwiya (nicknamed al-Djawn) ruled over al- 
Yamáma. Neither was distinguished, and it was his 
grandson, al-Harith b. ‘Amr, who became the best- 
known member of the house, an international figure 
Known not only to the Arabs of the peninsula but 
also to Persia and Byzantium and to their Arab 
clients, the Lakhmids and the Ghassinids. Around 
$00 A.D. his two sons, Hudje and Mafdl-Karib, 
mounted an offensive against the Byzantine border 
and in 502 A.D. the Empire had to conclude a peace 
treaty with al-Harith. For a short time he ruled over 
Hira, adopting Mazdakism during the reign of the 
Persian king Kawüd. Then leaving al-Hira, he went 
over to the Byzantines, who assigned to him a 
phylarchate in Palestine, but he quarreled with 
Diomede, the du of that province, and fled to the 
desert where he was killed in 528 A.D. either by the 
Lakhmid Mundhir or by a member of the tribe of 
Kalb. 

Al-Hārith had divided the Arab tribes of Ma‘add 
among his four sons, Hugjr, Shurabbil, Salama, and 
Madi-Karib, After his death, rivalries broke out 
among them and brought abut a bloody engage- 
ment, the first day of al-Kuláb, ín which Shurabbil 
was killed. Then the tribe of Asad rose against Hudir 
and killed him. It was at this juncture, after the 
violeat death of al-Hárith when the power of Kinda 
was in disarray, that Byzantium sent its two diplo- 
mats, Julian end Nonnosus, ca, 530 A.D., to Himyar, 
Ethiopia, and Kinda for an alliance against the 
Persians. The services of Kinda were indispensable, 
and Byzantine diplomacy was finally able to compose 
differences between the Himyarls and the Kindls 
by withdrawing Kays (probably the son of Salama) 
from central Arabia and arranging for the division 
of his dominion between his two brothers, Yazid and 
‘Amr. Kays visited Constantinople and was given 
a command in Palestine. 

In the second half of the 6th century, the power 





| of Kinda in central and north Arabia was clearly 


disintegrating. In addition to the fratricidal wars 
among the sons of al-Hérith in Nadid, the Banu 
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'L-Djawn branch iu al-Yamāma allowed temselves 
to be involved in the inter-tribal feuds of Tamim and 
tAmir; these resulted in the two battles of Shi 
Diabala and Dhà Nadjab, which proved disastrous 
to the Banu 'i-Djawn. So precarious had the position 


of Kinda become that the tribe, according to the + 


sources, decided to go back to its original home in 
Hagramawt. 

‘A century or so of rule over such a vast arca in 
the Arabian peninsula calls for an assessment of the 


sole of Kinda in Arab history; (1) The dominion of | 
Kinda represents the first attempt, however forcible, | 


to impose unity on the tribes of central and northern 
Arabia; but this unity could not have been achieved 
without the support of Himyar. (2) Kinda brought 
from the Himyarl South a tradition of sedentary 
life; it ruled the Arabs from such urban spots as 
Ghamr Dht Kinda, Batn Aki, and Hadjar. (3) The 
house of Akil al-Murár adopted Christianity, and 
must have been an important factor in disseminating 
itin central and northern Arabia. The most important 
Arabic Christian inscription of pre-Islamic times, 
commemorating the erection of a church in al-Hira, 
is that of Hind, daughter of al-Harith b. ‘Amr; and 
the Banu 'l-] m must have done their share in 
spreading Christianity in al-Yamáma. (4) Kinda 
contributed towards the spread of literacy among 
the Arabs and one Bishr b. ‘Abd al-Malik {from the 
Sakün) is said to have learnt the art of Arabic 





writing in al-Hlra and to have taught it in Mecca, | 


where he settled and married a sister of Abü Sufyán. 
(5) Kinda's greatest contribution, however, to the 
cultural life of the Arabs was Imru? al-Kays [9-7], 
the foremost poet of pre-Islamic Arabia, Through 
him and through the unification of the Arab tribes 
for a century, Kinda accelerated the development of 
a common and standard Arabic language, transcend- 
ing dialectal differences, a circumstance that attained 
its fullest significance with the rise of Islam. 

‘While the Band Akil al-Murar were making history 
in the Fertile Crescent as well as in central and north 
Arabia, other Kindi groups were not idle in the 
south, where they rebelled against, as well as fought 
for, the Himyaris, with whom their relations as 
auxiliaries and clients remained close. They fought for 
Himyar against the Lakhmid Mundhir, against 
Nadirün and the Ethiopians, and also for Abraha 
(d-.]. A measure of the military power of Kinda, in 
both the north and the south, i 
fact that of the twenty-one Djarrardin (pl. of Djarrár, 
"leader of a thousand", chiliarch) of Yaman, eleven 
were Kindis. Their military role in the south is 





evidenced by references to them in the Sabacan | 


inscriptions (see below, Appendix). 

The Arabic sources corroborate the Sabaean in- 
scriptions on the importance of Kinda in the south 
and give prominence to Kays b. Ma“di-Karib, also 
a member of MuSéwiya but from the family of Banu 
"-Hárith. He was the lord of Kinda in Hadramawt, 
and is known to have adopted Judaism. Al-A‘ha 


eulogised him and the famous al-Ash'ath [p] was ' 


dis son. Kinda is counted among the Arab tribes 
who adopted Judaism in pre-Islamic times, and it 
must have been this Kinda in the south that became 


Judaised. Their Judaism could possibly support the | 


view that the Nasa?a (those in charge of intercalation 
in the pre-Islamic calendar) had been Kindis before 
the tribe of Kinàna took over the function after one 
of them had married a Kindi princess. 

2, The Islamic period. 

Although it was in pre-Islamic times that Kinda, 


sc. Kindat al-Mulük, “Royal Kinda”, had its heyday, | 


provided by the | 


| the tribe retained sume of its power and influeuce in 
| the time of the Prophet and in Islamic times. In 
addition to the Band Mu‘iwiya, the Ashrasts, 
especially the Sakiinis, now come to the fore, and 
within the Sakin the Tudjfbis become the most 
important group. The Kindis crossed the paths of 
| Mubammad, the caliphs, and their governors, who 

enlisted their talents in the service of Islam, as is 
| clear from the many personages listed in the pages 

of such works as Ibn Hazm's Djamhara. They appear 
atcritical junctures in the history of Islam, displaying 
the same unruliness and spirit of independence that 
| had characterised their tribal ethos in pre-Islamic 
| times. 
| 





AlAsh'ath b. Kays [p.n] led the delegation of 
Kinda to Medina and accepted Islam, and so did four 
other Kindf chiefs, Mikhwas, Mishrah, Djamad and 
Abda‘a, leading another branch of Kinda (in some 
sources the four chiefs are associated with the Ha- 

| dramawt delegation); Tudifb also sent a delegation 
| and accepted Islam. In 9/630 the Sakûni Ukaydir b. 
| Abd al-Malik, master of the strategic point Dümat 
| al-Diandal in northern Arabia, submitted to Khilid 
| b. Walid. Perhaps the best measure of the continuing 
importance of Kinda in the newly-emerging world 
of Islamic Arabia is the fact that Muhammad con- 
tracted marriages with two, possibly three, Kindi 
princesses, but these do mot seem to have been 
consummated. 
After the death of Muhammad, Kinda led a furious 
| insurrection in Hadramawt, in which al-Ash'ath and. 
the four chiefs mentioned above were involved, and 
it was with great difficulty that the insurrection was 
finally put down; the four chiefs were killed, and 
Aba Bakr spared the life of al-Ash‘ath, who espoused 
the cause of Islam enthusiastically, fighting at both 
at-Yarmük and al-Kadisiyya and later with ‘Ali at 
Siffin. Other Kindis distinguished themselves in the 
conquests: Shnrabbil b. Hasana was one of the three 
or four main commanders appointed by Aba Bakr 
for the conquest of al-Shim or Syria and his front 
| was al-Urdunn, which be conquered and later gov- 
ered. Al-Simt b. al-Aswad, a member of Mu‘awiya, 
| and al-Ash'ath b. Minis, a Sakünl, took part in the 
conquest of Hims; the first is credited with the divi- 
| sion of the city into quarters in which the Muslims 
settled. 
| twas during the calipbate of “Uthmän that Kinda 
took part in what proved to be the turning point in 
| the history of Islam, namely, the murder of the 
| fourth Orthodox caliph. Many of the Sakünls had 
| settled in Egypt, and in the rising against ‘Uthman 
they formed part of the Egyptian party of rebels 
which advanced against Medina, The weapon that 
actually killed ‘Uthman was wielded by a Tudjibi, 
| Kinána b. Disbr by name, and two other Sakünls 
are also associated with the murder. A memorable 
| event in the Second Civil War of Islam is also as- 
| sociated with a Kindi. It was al-Husayn b. Numayr, 
& Sakünl, whose catapults rained stones upon the 
Haram when in 64/683 he conducted for the Umay- 
| yad Caliph, Yazid, the siege of Mecca, during which 
| the Kaba caught fire and was burnt down. More 
revelatory of the atavistic rhythm in the history of 
Kinda in Islamic times is the career of ‘Abd al- 
Rahmän, commonly known as Ibn al-Ashfath [g..], 
‘a member of Mu‘iwiya, vividly aware of his Kindi 
and South Arabian origins and worthy of his grand- 
father al-Ashfath. After extending the boundaries 
| of the Dar al-Istim by his invasion of Zábulistán in 
| 80-1/699-700, he raised the standard of revolt and 
| marched against al-Hadidiadi in “Irak, where he was 
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finally beaten at the battle of Dayr al-Djamadjim. 

It was, however, in the Islamic Occident, in far- 
away Spain and as fate as the sth/rith century, 
during the period of the Mulak al-jatedf, that the 
Kinds, unruly and rebellious as ever, achieved what 
figures such as Tbn al-Ash‘ath in the Orient had been 
unable to achieve, namely, the carving out for them- 
selves of an independent political existence, however 
shortlived this proved to be. The Tudilbids settled 
in Sarakusta (Saragossa), Darawka (Daroca) and 
Kal‘at Ayyab, in which cities they ruled, as they 
did also in al-Mariyya (Almeria), if the Bann Sumadib 
were indeed Tudjtbids, as is probable. Claims made by 
such historians as Ibn Khaldün that the Dhu 'I-Nü- 
nids (g.*.] of Toledo and the Aftasids [¢.v,] of Badajoz 
were Tudirbids, do not seem to have been substanti- 
ated by recent research, which affiliates them rather 
to a Berber 
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Appendix, The relations of Kinda with Saba 
and Himyar. 

Pre-Islamic Sabaean inscriptions furnish us with 
some useful references to Kinda in its epigraphic 
South Arabian form Kal. Unfortunately, one of the 
earliest of those references is not at present securely 
dateable, since the precise chronology of the Sabacan 
texts is still in dispute; however, a date in the 3rd 
century A.D. seems possible. This text, Ja 576 
(published in full by A. Tamme, Sabaean inscriptions 
rom. Makram Bilgis, Baltimore 1962), according to 
‘a recent re-interpretation offered by A. F. L. Beeston 
(Notes on Old South Arabian lexicography VIII, in 
Le Muston, Ixxxvi (1973), 445-51), depicts for us a 
situation in which Malik king of Kinda was head of a. 
confederation in which a certain Imru? al-Kays b. 
“Awf, called "king of the K HSST"", was a subordinate 
member; the latter committed an act of agression 














against Saba, as a result of which the king of Kinda | 


and his shayiths were forced under duress to surrender 
the person of the actual offender, to pay an in- 
demuity, and to give hostages to the Sabaeans. 

In two other texts of approximately similar date 
(Ja 660 and 665) we find Kinda and Madhbidi, to- 
gether with other bedouin groups, placed under the 
overall control of a Sabaean official with the title 
"'habir of the Arabs of the king of Saba, and Kinda, 
and Madhbidi etc,”, and evidently acting as bedouin 
auxiliaries of the Sabaean army. In an inseription 


published by Sharataddin (Yemen, Tatizr 1961, 44, 
bottom left), a mixed force of Sabaeans, Kind! 
Arabs and other elements, was commanded by two 
individuals bearing the title "'mázs* of Saba". 

In the early 6th century A.D., the Himyarite king 
Yasuf (= Dh Nuwas [¢.0.]) was similarly employing 
Kindis, together with members of the Murad and 
Madhbidj tribes, under the control of a Sabaean 
commander belonging to the Yazan (in Islamic 
sources Yazan) family, as auxiliaries in his campaigns 
in central Arabia; see Ry. $08.7. (G. Ryckmans, Js- 
scriptions sud-arabes X*ser., in Le Mus&n, Ixxvi 
(1953), 206) from Kawkab, an isolated rock north- 
east of the Kira mountains and on the edge of the 
Empty Quarter, 

In the mid-6th century, the Himyarite king Abraha 
{gv claims to have installed a certain Yazid b. 
Kabgha as “his hhalifa over Kinda”; it appears that 
this Yazid Inter revolted, but was defeated by the 
Himyarites and forced to renew his allegiance in the 
year 657 of the Himyarite era (Corpus snscriptionum 
semiticarum, iv, 541). Five years later, in 662 of the 
Himyarite era, Kinda was again campaigning in 
support of the Himyarites, this time being given 
the particular mission of pinning down the © 
b, Sa‘sa‘a tribe [qu] while the king was engaged 
on military operations elsewhere (Ry. 306, of. cit, 
277). (A. F. L. Beeston) 
|. AKINDI, ‘ABD a1-MASIH 2. IsuAx, the name 
i given to the author of adefence of Christianity 

presented in the forms of a letter written in response 
to that of a Muslim friend, named ‘Abd Allah b. 
Isma^il ai-Háshimi, who invited his correspondent to 
embrace Islam. The names of these two characters 
are supplied only by al-Birüni (d. after 442/1050 
[q.9.]) in a reference that he makes to this defence in 
his Chronology (ed. Sachau, 205). In fact, the author 
of the two letters, who states in the prologue that he 
does not wish to mention the names of the cor- 
respondents “for a certain reason”, speaks only of a 
Háshimi and 2 Kindi, But it should also be noted 
thet the headings of certain manuscripts supply the 
name of Ya'küb b. Isbik al-Kindl, not to be con- 
fused with the name of the first Muslim philosopher 
(d. 256/870 [g.v.]). 

‘The authorship of this defence is the object, among 
oricntalists, of serious disagreements concerning his 
period and his sect. Taking as evidence the historical 
data supplied by the text, mention of the caliph 
al-Ma*mün (198-218/813-33), of the sack of Mecca by 
Abu 'I'Saraya (199/815) and of the revolt of Babak 
al-Khurram! (204/810), W. Muir believes that the 
date of the composition of the letter can be fixed at 
215/830. But L. Massignon believes the composition 
io be later than the year 3o0/or2, seeing that the 
author has bocrowed from al-Tabart (d. 310/923) his 
criticism of an opinion of the Hanball al-Barbahart 
(a. 329/940). Similarly, observing a parallelism be- 
tween certain criticisms contained in the letter and 
in a work of the Muslim heretic Ibn al-Rawandi 
(d. 298/910), P. Kraus concludes that the Christian 
author borrowed these criticisms from the latter and 
| therefore the letter can only have been composed at. 

the beginning of the 4th/oth century. 

As for the sect to which the author of the apology 
belonged, the majority of orieutalists make him a 
Nestorian, as ix moreover inidicated explicitly by his 

|. Muslim friend in his letter. The fact that he himself. 
| mentions tbe convent (umr) of al-Karkh, a suburb 
of Baghdad, and Sabi al-Madi%n, near Seleucia 
Ctesiphon, confirm this idea. But Massignon, con- 
sidering that the distinction between the essence and 
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the attributes of the act is an “adaptation to Christian. 
theology of the tenets of Islamic kailām”, is led to 
identity the author with the celebrated Jacobite 
philosopher Yahya b. “Adi (d. 364/974). Similarly, 
M.-Th. de Alverny, on the basis of a passage in the | 
Latin translation which treats the Nestorians as 
heretics, makes the author of the letter a Jacobite 
philosopher who, according to a concluding passage 
figuring only in the Latin vecsion and a Karshünl 
manuscript (Paris B. N. syr. 204), must have com- 
posed a work against Arius. 

Now the publication of the work of a Jacobite 
theologian of the beginning of the srd/oth century, 
Abü RA'ita Habib b. Khidma, shows that, contrary 
to the opinion of Massignon, this distinction be- 
tween the divine attributes dates from a period con- 
siderably before that of Yabyà b. *AdI, since it is 
found in the work of Aba Rita, from whom the 
author of the letter borrowed it, as well as the whole 
f the philosophical-theologica] section dealing with 
the unity of God (ed. G. Graf, CSCO, oxxx, 5-10), 
As for the fact of a Nestorian author borrowing 
from a Jacobite a discussion of the unity of God, this 
is not surprising, since there was no difference of 
opinion between them on this point. 

Similarly, the publication of the Latin version has 
shown that in this version, conforming to the original 
Arabic, the Muslim tells his correspondent that of all 
the Christians, the Jacobites profess the worst doc- 
trine while the Nestorians, his friends, are closer to 
the Muslims (379); and it js clear that the passage 
in the Latin version which desoribes the Nestorians 
as heretics (413), and which is nowhere corroborated 
by the Arabic teat, arises from the fact that the 
translator has "revised" the text in a "Catholic" 
manner (400); as for the concluding passage where 
there is mention of a work against Arius, it seems, 
judging from its content and style, that it does not 
belong to the original text, and that it is a later 
addition. 

Finally, it should be noted that in a Karshünl 
manuscript (Paris, B. N. syr. 205), the text of the 
letter of the Muslim has been revised in manner 
favourable to the Jacobites, the name of the Jaco- 
bites being replaced by that of the Nestorians and 
vice-versa, and the writing of the name of Cyrillus 
being distorted (fol. sb). 

Presented as the work of a Nestorian Christian, | 
a senior official at the court of al-Ma’man, this 
defence of Christianity is also a refutation of Islam, | 
and is thoroughly documented, assessing the respect- 
ive worth of the two relígions from a historical and 
mora viewpoint. Translated into Latin in 1141, by 
Peter of Toledo aad revised by Peter of Poitiers, the | 
letter of al-KindT played a very important role, in | 
the East as weil as in the West, in the polemic be- | 
tween Christians and Muslims. i 
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aUKINDI, ABO ‘UMAR MUHAMMAD 1. 
‘Yosur a-Tunjlal, historian of Egypt, was born 
on yawn al-nabr (10 Dhu "I-Hididia) 283/¢8 January 
897 and died on Tuesday, 3 Ramadan 350 Wednesday, 
16 October 961. He heard al-Nasi%, the author of 
the Sunan, when the latter lectured in Egypt, and 
appears to have lectured on haditt himself, Among 
his teachers and historical informants, Ibu Kudayd 
(4. 312/924-5) seems to have been the most important 
one. His principal transmitters (cf. his Judges) was 
{bn al-Nahbas (323-416/935-1025). This is about all 
that is known of his life. The authentic information 
goes back mostly to his contemporary, the historian 
al-Farghint, who mentioned him in his continuation 
of alTabarl's Ta’rikh; this information has fortu- 
nately been preserved in biographical notices added 
in Ms, Brit. Mus. add, 23, 324. The name of the 
town where he was allegedly born is in fact to be 
read yawm al-nabr; this shows that no independent 
biographical information {s preserved in the notice 
on al-Kindl in al-Maktizi's Mukaffa, reproduced br 
N. A. Koenig, The history of the governors of Exypl, 
New York 1908, 1, n. 5. 

Al-Kindw's Histories of the (1) Governors (wulàt) 
and (2) Judges (kudat) of Egypt are preserved in the 
above-mentioned Brit, Mus, manuscript, The defini- 
tive edition, provided with a careful introduction, is 
that of R., Guest, (GMS xix, Leyden-London 1912, 
reprinted in r964, re-edition of the Governors by 
Husayn Nassar, Beirut 1370/1950). The Governors 
end with the year 334/946; they were briefly con- 
tinued in the preserved ms. for a few decades to 
the coming of the Fatimids. The Judges end with 
the year 246/861 in the preserved text; they were 
perfunctorily supplemented by two hands through 
the first third of the sth/rrth century. Both works 
contain important information, and are early rep- 
resentatives of provincia) historiography., As to 
political history, they afford a glimpse into events 
as seen from outside the centre of empire. As to 
judicial history, they reveal a good deal about legal 
institutions and practices. We may suspect, however, 
that they do not really compensate for the loss of 





| the older, and early Fatimid, literature on Egyptian 


history. In Mamldk times, al-Kindi's works together 
with what was then still known of the literature now 
‘apparently lost, were much used. 

Al-KindY is further credited with works on (3) the 
Mawatt (known from a considerable number of 
quotations), (4) the Kiitat of Egypt, (5) the Kandak 
(the trench made by Ibn Diabdam around Fustat in 
65/684, cf. Governors, 46), (6) the Great Mosque of the 
AM al-Raya (the mosque of ‘Amr), (7) the Western 
Contingents (al-djund al-gharbi or al-adjndd al- 
ghardba), and (8) Marwan ». al-Dja‘d, presumably 
the last Umayyad caliph (unless it dealt rather with 
akSar b. al-Hakam). (5) and (6) may have been 
parts of (4). The assumption that he also wrote an 
independent history (see Brockelmann, in EZ?, s.v. 
al-K indi) is quite uncertain. 

A brief treatise on the Fag*il Misr was compiled 
by al-Kindt's otherwise unknown son ‘Umar in the 
third quarter of the 4th/roth century. Mis author- 
ship is indicated with some confusion zt the begin- 
ning of the work and appears supported by the list 
of sources used, ending with Abd ‘Umar al-Kindi 
and Ibn Yünus. Its transmitter was again Ibn al- 
Nabbis. Later authors took it for a work by Abi 
Umar himself, It was first edited with a Danish 
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translation by J. Østrup, in Oversigt over det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab Forhandlinger, Copen- 
hagen 1896, 173-245. Another edition, by I. A. al- 
‘Adawi and ‘AI M. ‘Umar, appeared in Cairo in 
1971 (including a reproduction of two pages of the 
“Akkā ms. supposedly dating from the sth/rrth 
century). Neither edition is complete with respect 
to the use of the available mss. material. 
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AL-KINDI, As0 Yos Ya'g02 2. sway, "The 
philosopher of the Arabs" whose distinguished 
genealogy is obligingly given by the bio-biblio- 
gtaphers, was born before the end of the 2nd/8th 
century and died in about the middle of the ard/oth 
(perhaps approximately 185-252/801-66). 

An eminent universal scholar and philosopher, he 
lived in a period of intellectual ferment in the sphere 
of the sciences 2s well as in that of kalém: the period 
of the translations, and of the controversies con- 
cerning Mu‘tazilism. 

He was a companion of the caliphs al-Ma'mün and 
al-Muftasim. To the latter he dedicated notably his 
On first philosophy, and to his son Abmad, who was 
a pupil of his, he dedicated a number of other 
treatises. His association with these two sovereigns, 
plus the fact that he fell into disfavour during the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil (and was even deprived tem- 
porarily of his extensive library), lead one to suspect. 
at least a tendency towards Mu‘tazilism on his part. 
This hypothesis is supported by several passages 
from his known works (where there are references to 
the negation of the divine attributes or to the ex- 
cellence of the works of God), as well as by the titles 
of works which are known only from the bibliog- 
raphies. The latter show the extent and the variety 
of the work of al-KindI: almost 250 titles (according, 
to the Fihrist) concerning all the sciences cultivated 
in his day (these include astrology but not alchemy, 
which he regarded as a form of trickery), also techni- 
cal subjects of particular interest to the ruling classes 
with whom he was associated: the manufacture of 
glass, jewellery, armour and perfume. 

It is impossible to give a complete account of 
al-Kindi’s thought because of the relatively small 
number of documents which has survived (less than 
40 extant titles, as many of them philosophical as 
scientific; the task of editing and evaluating a 
number of unpublished ones is as yet incomplete). 
In the meantime, one can sketch the general outline, 
or at least note ceriain significant features, on the 
basis of the available texts, 

His general philosophical position is best expressed 
in the introductory chapter of On first philosophy. 
Besides certain definitions and technical statements 
concerning philosophy, sc, the principles of philos- 
ophy, the four “causes”, the four “scientific quos- 
tions", there is to be found there what is in effect 
both an advertisement for, and a defence of, philos- 
ophy (it should be remembered that this treatise 
is dedicated to the caliph). 

Taking as bis inspiration, and sometimes borrowing 
literally from, the opening of a book of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, of which he quotes a passage (without, 
however, acknowledging his source), al-Xindi des- 
cribes the progressive accumulation of true know- 
ledge which has come abont in the course of time, 
thanks to the efforts of the philosophers: from. this 
he infers that "the truth must be scquired, from 
whatever source it comes", and the statements of 








the philosophers must be re-examined and com- 
pleted. He violently criticises the opponents of 
philosophy who attack it in the name of religion, 
while they themselves, he says, are without religion. 
The content of "the science of things and their true 
mature", that is to say philosophy, is identical to 
that of the message of the prophets: the science of 
divine sovereignty and divine unity, the science of 
morality and ethics. Finally, a brief quotstion from. 
Aristotle's Protreptic (again not acknowledged), ac- 
cording to which it is logically impossible not to be 
a philosopher, is followed by a prayer invoking the 
assistance of God in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Thus al-Kindi sets forth an intellectual orientation 
doubly opposed to that of the traditionalists; ac- 
cording to him, knowledge can come from various 
sources and can still be expected to develop; but 
equally, he claims to respect the prophetic message. 
In precisely the same spirit his epistle Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works compares human 
Knowledge (‘iim insáni) with divine knowledge [Silm 
illi); whereas the first depends on prolonged effort 
and preparation regulated according to a precise 
scheme, God inspires the prophets, when He so 
desires, and without them having recourse to the 
methods of “human knowledge”, with a type of 
revelation condensed inte a few phrases whose sense 
the philosopher can only explain at the cost of a 
lengthy process of elucidation, 

This position of a-KindTs, with regard to the 
sciences and to phibsophy, derived from various 
sources on the one hand, to revelation and religious 
speculation on the other, emerges also in some ways 
from the information supplied by the bio-bibliog- 
raphers. These emphasise that a-Kindl had an 
unequalled acquaintance with the ancient sciences 
(Ibn al-NadIm), that he of all the Islamic philosophers 
was closest to Aristotle (Ibn al-Djuldjul), that he 
studied in depth the various branches of Greek, 
Persian and Indian wisdom (Kift); but also that he 
combined in his works the principles of the Law and 
those of the rational sciences (Bayhakl) and that 
he wrote an essay on tawftid according to the methods 
of the logicians (Ibn al-Diuldiu). 

Also, in a systematic list of bis works such as is 
first to be found in the Fikrist, one notes the section 
of “books of dialectic” or of "controversy" (Aufub 
djadatiyya), many of which must have dealt with 
specific problems of Ralm, such as prophecy, istifd'a, 
divine unity, the creation of the body, of the atom, 
ete. 

As regards the Greek philosophers, al-KindI men- 
tions by name Plato and Aristotle and hardly any 
others, We know on the one hand that he used the 
Treatise on the heavens of Aristotle, that he com- 
missioned a translation of his Afetaphysics and revised 
the translation of the Theology which was attributed 
to him. But careful scrutiny of his works shows that 
he must have been acquainted, directly or indirectly, 
with certain others, such as Epictetus, Proclus and 
probably John Philoponus; we find also echoes of 
the last phase of the teaching of the school of Alex- 
andria as it is expressed notably in the writings of 
David. These various references to other authors and 
implied borrowings pose many problems, both 
historical and critical, which are far from being 
solved. Without doubt there are questions still to 
be asked. 

The variety of these borrowings poses in additiou 
a philosophical problem, which could only be solved 
by examining the entire corpus of works of our author 
and his precise chronology, and examining the con- 
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sistency ard the development of his thought, and 
his vocabulary as well. 

Without attempting to enter into the details of the. 
philosophy of al-Kindi as it is known to us, we can 
say that he adopted from the Aristotelian tradition 
a certaía number of concepts (the four causes, the 
categories of change etc.) and of propositions (the 
finiteness of the world, the impossibility of a corporeal 
infinitude as an act, the mechanics of intellectual 
perception etc.); from the Platonist tradition, he 
takes speculation on the soul in its relationship with 
the body and with the divine light and on its ascent 
to and beyond the heavens. Parenetic and semi- 
‘mystical in this last case, his style and method are 
by times extremely precise, very abstract, strained, 
proceeding freely and methodically by means of 
axioms and deductions of a geometrical regularity. 

On the other hand, al-Kindl, who ceases to follow 
the Greeks where they are in disagreement with the 
Kurnic revelation (ie. with regard to the creation, 
and the life-span of the Universe}, is interested in 
establishing or formulating agreements between 
certain philosophical ideas and certain articles of the 
Islamic faith, even Mu‘tazill ones. 

Thus the On first philosophy, after some reflections 
on the “one” and the “many”, where we detect 
echoes of Proclus, concludes (that is to say, the first 
part of the book, which is all that has survived, con- 
cludes) with a kind of philosophical zawhtd and with 
criticism of those who give attributes to God (the 
same theme is used in the essay On the unity of God 
and finite nature of the world). The epistie Concerning 
the nurnber of Aristoile’s works contains a philosophical 
commentary on verses 78-82 of Sura XXXVI and 
the epistle On the lowest prostration of the body another 
on verse 6 of Sra LV. 

There are other detailed references to other works 
which could be quoted. It would appear that al- 
Kindl uses the same method in his choice of language 
where certain words or verbal roots are common to 
the vocabulary of religion and to that of the Greek 
translations (thus he refers to God by the name al 
wübid aLkabk, which is both Kurnic and Neo- 
Platonist; he uses the word rubsbiyym, which be- 





Jongs to the language of religion, in the title of the | 


Theology attributed to Aristotle). It is important to 
analyse these various agreements and differences at 
this early stage of the history of falsafa. 

In so far as one is able to judge from the biblio- 
graphical lists and the few treatises, of various 
lengths, which have survived, the scientific work of 
al-Kindl follows the same scheme as his philosophical 
work, sc. to revise and develop the findings of tbe 
ancient scholars in the light of new interests. He 
wrote essays on Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemy, on the 
astrolabe and on Hippocratic medicine; he also drew 
to a considerable extent on Asiatic sources, particu- 
larly for his knowledge of remedies. 

On the other hand he followed ideas which were 
specifically his own, notably in his studies of optics 


and pharmacology. His article on perspective (known | 


only in Latin under the title De causis diversitatum 
aspectus) follows Euclid, though without following 
him blindly. Three points are set out here in suc- 
cession: the rectilinear propagation of light which 
Euclid postulated and which al-Kindi demonstrates; 
a theory of vision whereby the eye illuminates the 
Object seen—this also is a Euclidean theory which 
al-Kindi modifies, giving three dimeusions to the 
rays emitted by the eye (whereas for Euclid these 
were geometric lines); finally, a theory of mirrors. 
Here too, his study of burning mirrors is an adapta- 





tion, that is to say a revision, a criticism and a com- 
pletion, of what Anthemios of Tralles had written 
on this subject. 

The same method is used in the treatise On com- 
pound medicines. The ancients had studied the 
Proportions of the four qualities (hot, cold, dry, wet) 
in simple medicines. Now this method bad to be 
extended to compound medicines, and al-KindI 
takes pains to explain mathematically the relation 
between increasing the number of parts of each 
quality, and the corresponding increase in the effect 
of the medicine on the organism. 

AI-Kindi left a few papils (Abmad b. al-Tayyib 
al-Sarakhsi, AbG Ma‘shar), but not a school in the 
strict sense of the word, It is most of all as a universal. 
scholar and as an astrologer that he has survived 
(to the point that those of his works which were 
available in Latin, were still being read in medieval 
times). Ibn. Khaldün quotes him at various points 
in his Mukaddima, but docs not include him in his 
list of Islamic philosophers, 
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BINDIL [see missin) 

KINKIWAR, Kanxiwas, Kaxoiwax, 2 small 
town of western Persia (population in 1975, 
13444) situated in lat. 34°29’ N., long. 47%5’ D., 
and in the bakkst of the same time in the shahristdn 
of Kirmanshahan. The town is almost equidistant 
from the cities of Kirmanshah and Hamadan (g¢.v-). 
‘and lies at an altitude of 1,467 m.; itis first mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax under the name "Concobar". 
‘The bakigh comprises (1975) four dihistdns, with a 
total of some sixty villages and a population of 
about 38,435. The economy of the region is based 
on agriculture and trade. 

The Kangiwar valley has since ancient tines been 
‘an important staging post and centre of communica 
tions on the great highway from Mesopotamia to the 
Iranian plateau, and recent excavations have 
established that nearby sites such as Gawdin Tappa 
and Sih Gabi were occupied several thousands of 
years prior to the foundation of Kangawar itself, 
which probably occurred in Parthian times. The 
important temple to the goddess Anahita, recently 
discovered at Kangāwar, is thought to date from 
the 2nd century B.C.; its construction was errone- 
ously attributed by early Muslim writers to the 
Sisanid monarch Khusraw Parwiz. 

In Islamic times, Kangiwar seems to have flour- 
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ished up to the Mongol invasions of the 7th/x3th 

century. At about that time, most of the SaldiQk 

remains were destroyed by fire, and there seems to 
have been virtually no building on the site from 

Tikhanid to Timürid times, and little under the 

Safawids and Kàdjàrs. 

In general, the Islamic geographers refer to 
Kangiwar as Kagr al-Lusig (“Robbers’ Castle"), 
Al-Tabarl, i, 2649, says simply that it acquired this 
name because the Arab army on the way to meet 
the Persians at Nihawand (21/642) had come of its 
baggage-animals stolen there. Centuries later, this 
reputation of the people of Kangiwar still prevailed: 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Nuzhat albul (ed. M. 
Dabiryáki, Tehran 1336/1957) states that they 
‘were "first-class thieves" (Le Strange's translation 
in Hamd Allth Mustawil, Nuzka, 107, is inaccurate). 
Frem the name Kasr al-Luşūs derived the nisba 
"Kaş" (sce Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de 
Ia Perse, Paris x861, 450). 
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(R. M. Savory) 

KINNASRIN, an ancient town and military 
district in Syria; the name is of Aramaic origin 
and appears as Kenneshrin ia the Syriac texts. 
Composed of kinnd "nest" and nasrin “of eagles", it 
is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud in the form 
of Kannishrayya and the European historians of the 
Middle Ages called the area Canestrine. A distinction 
must be drawn between the town and the djwnd. 

2. The town. At the present day, Kinnasrfn is 
nothing more than a little village surrounded by 
ruins, a day's journey to the south of Aleppo, on 
the right bank of the Kuwayk which flows into the 
nearby marshy depression of al-Matkh. The Arab 
geographers place it in the fourth climate. Yàküt, 
who gives various explanations for the origin of the 
name, says that the place was already populated in 
the period when the Amalekites, coming from the 
south, sought refuge there, and that the town had 
‘once been prosperous and strongly fortified, but that 
in his time (beginning of the 7thf13th century) it was 
nothing more than a village, owing its survival to 
its position in the centre of a district where a number 
ot highways converged. In ancient times the town, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, was called Chalcis ad 
Belum, and gave its name to the Syrian-Arab limes. 
In the 4th centory A.D. Kinnasrin was a commercial 
centre and a prosperous agricultural market-town. 

Set at a highway intersection and with a much- 
frequented khan, the town occupied an important | 
position in the defensive system of the Syrian frontier 
from Antioch to the Euphrates and from the hamad 
toward Tadmur. It played a strategic role of some 
importance for tho Byzantine empire and at the | 




















end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D, it came under attack from the Persians, 

After their victory on the Yarmük [q.v], the 
Muslim Arabs went on to conquer northern Syria. 
At Kinnasrin, the garrison of local militia offered 
some resistance to the troops of Abū ‘Ubayda, [g.v] 
and in Sha‘bin 17/August-September 658, the town. 
was taken. Under the reign of Yazid b. Mufáwiya, 
the town's defences were dismantled. Profiling by 
the experience of the Byzantines, the Umayyads, in 
their turn, installed a military headquarters at 
Kinnasrin, which rapidly became the capital of the 
rich agricultural region of which it was the centre. 
Until the 4th/roth century, the history of the town 
was not marked by any event of importance. 

In 331/943, it was one of the most solidly con- 
structed localities of the region. Two years later, in 
the spring, the Hamdánid prince Sayf al-Dawla was 
defeated there by the troops of the Ikhshfd of Cairo, 
In the second half of the 4th/zoth century, Kinnasrln. 
became the object of contention ia the struggle 
between the Byzantines and the Hamdanids. At 
the approach of the Byzantines, in 351/963, the 
inhabitants fled from the city in panic, After the 
Hamdinid period, Kinnasrin began to decline to 
the benefit of Aleppo. In 355/966, when Nicephorus 
Phocas advanced against Aleppo, Sayf ad-Dawla 
fell back upon Kinnascin, but being unable to 
defend it, he evacuated the town and the Byzantines 
came and burned the mosques. Part of the population 
settled to the East of the Euphrates and the rest 
took refuge in Aleppo. Shortly after, the town was 
repopulated, but in 389/998 it was burnt down and 
reconstructed once again. In 422/1030, it was again 
sacked by the Byzantines, Rebuilt at the end of the 
sth/rsth century by Sulaymán b. Kutulmusl [g.e. it 
was destroyed by his enemy Tàdj ad-Dawla Tutush, 
[qv] brother of the sultan Malik Shah (gv). It 
remained virtually uninhabited. Nasir i-Khusraw, 
passing that way in Radjab 438/January 1047, saw 
nothing but a poor village. 

In the period of the Crusades, Kinnasrin was to 
play only a strategic role and was scarcely populated 
at all. In Mubarram 513/April-May 1119, without 
occupying Aleppo, I-Gházf installed himself in 
Kinnasiln, made it a depot for military equipment. 
and made raids against Harim, the Rudi and Djabal 
Summa. 

Some years later, TughtakIn of Damascus joined 
forces with Aksunkur and together they attacked 
Aleppo. Sawar, anir of Aleppo in the name of Zankl, 
made Kianastin an operational base. In 529/1134-5 
Pons of Tripoli laid siege to the place, which was 
relieved by Zanki, arriving in haste from Hims. The 
traveller Ibn Diubayr (end of the 6th/rzth century) 
describes the town as being in a state of abandon- 
ment and ruin, 

From the time of the Ayyübid period (7th/13th 
century), Kinnastin is no longer mentioned as a 
lown, but íts AÁdw is noted as a halting-place for 
caravans journeying from Aleppo towards the south, 
and, beyond the crossroads of al-Aiharib, towards 
the west. Pilgrims continued to make their way to 
Tell Nabi ‘Isa, one of the hills of the town, to the 
tomb (makim, Bab) attributed to the prophet 
Sali (g.t.] whieh ís in fact the burial-place of the 
amir Sálib b. “Abd Allāh b. al-SAbbas. In the Otto- 
man period, Kinnasrin was nothing more than an 
impoverished village, bearing the name Eski Haleb. 
At the present day, it has returned to its original 
name. 

2, The gjund, Around Kinnasrin there extends a 
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vast undulating plain (Aira); this is one of the most 
fertile regions of northern Syria where, with the aid 
of irrigation, cereals, fruit trees and vines are culti- 
vated. In 375 Saint Jerome, visiting the province 
where at that time monasticism and asceticism were 
developing, testified to its agricultural prosperity. 

On the horizon, there are visible to the south the 
Djabal Zawiya, to the west the Djabol Darisha, to 
the north the Djabal Sam‘in and the plain of Mardi 
Dabik punctuated by tells, while to the east there 
are the shining salt-marshes of Djabbal. The Arabs 
penetrated at an early stage the territory of Kin- 
nastin, which corresponded to one of the Byzantine 
administrative divisions of Syria, representing the 
Roman "Syria Prima" of which Antioch was the 
capital. In the 6th century, Arab tribes were en- 
camped in the eastern part of the region between 
the Euphrates and Kinnasrin. Among the battles 
which took place on this territory, one may note 
the victory won in 554 A.D. near the source of the 
fUdhayya by the Ghassanid al-Harith over the 
Lakhmid al-Mundhir of al-Hira. 

After the Muslim conquest, Syria was divided into 
four adjnad: the djund of Urdunn, that of Filastin, 
that of Dimashk and that of Hims. The creation of 
the djund of Kinnasrin is attributed by some (al- 
Tabari and al-Dimashķi) to Mu'awiya, who installed 
refugees from Bagra and Küfa there in 22/643, by 
others (al-Balàdhuri, Yàküt) to Yazid b. Musiwiya, 
who detached some districts from the diund of Hims. 

In the ‘Abbasid period, following the conquests of 
al-Mansür and his successors, the djvnd grew in size 
towards the north; at this time it covered its greatest. 
expanse of territory. It absorbed to the north 
Kurüs, Tízin, Dulük, to the north-west ‘Ayntab at a 
distance of two days’ march, and Kal‘at al-Rüm 
[9.0] at a distance of five days’ march from Aleppo. 
To the south, it included the districts of the two 
Ma'arras (M.Misrin and M. akNu'mán) and of 
Hamat, and the territory of Sarmin, 

Under the reign of Hárün al-Rashld (170-92 
786-809), the diwnd of Kinnastin was deprived, to 
the west, of the territory stretching from Antioch 
to the coast, to the east, of the region lying between 
Aleppo and Manbidi, and to the north, of the tàughür, 
districts which were to constitute the region of the 
‘Awasim (q.v.J. The diund was then limited to the 
area lying to the south of Aleppo. This was the end 
of its period of military importance, but economic 
activity continued, as is shown by the increases in 
taxation and in the tribute payed to al-Ma’man, In 
the grd/gth century, the djund of Kinnasrin paid 
350,000 dindvs while that of Damascus paid oaly 
¥20,000. In the mid-gth/roth century, the djusd 
paid 400,000 dinars of Bharddi, the same as Dimashk, 
and 370,000 of kimáya [p]. The capital was then 
Aleppo, and the principal cities Antakiya, Kinnasrin 
and Manbidj. Its limits were to the west, the coast 
from LAdhikiya to Bayds, to the north, Mar‘ash 
and the ‘Awasim, to the east the Euphrates between 
Sumaysát and Bilis, and to the south, the region of 
Hamát with Shayzar and Rafaniyya, a region 
claimed by both Kinnascin and Hims. 

In 349/962, Nicephorus Phocas attacked the region 
of Aleppo; he returned two years later to sow the 
ruins, and the population went in search of refuge 
elsewhere, The intervention of the Basileus led to the 
disappearance of the ‘Awasim, to the advantage of 
the Byzantines who occupied Antakiya. The recon- 
struction of northern Syria under the Saldjüks 
scarcely touched the djund of Xinnasrin. In the rath 
century, the latter came under pressure from the 
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| Franks of Antioch, especially in 495/rtos when 

Bohemond demanded tribute, In Safar 527/Dec. 2132, 
| Fulk of Jerusalem aad the armies of Antioch attacked. 
the territory of Kinnasrin and imposed a truce with 
the addition of tribute upon Sawar, the Aleppo 
| representative of the Alaleg Zankt. 

At the end of the zth/r3th century, the djund, 
which retained its name in spite of the dominance of 
Aleppo, retrieved from the Franks the province of 
Antiklya and the lands of Sarmin, 

‘Under the Ottomans, in Uae mid-r2th/:8th century, 
Hadidjt Khalifa still ‘speaks of "the province of 
Kinnastin of which the capital is Aleppo" Later, the 
diund of Kinnastin disappeared and was integrated 
into the fiwd of Aleppo. 
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KINTÀR [see makAvit}. 

KIPCAK, a Turkish people and tribal con- 
federation; usually also written KIptak or Kifeak; 
the forms Kifeakh, Khifshák, Kifshákh and Khiftalsh 
are also found. The etymology of the name is un- 
certain: the origin of the Old Turkish word bločak 
(Bibab), which is known only in the form Muda 
Foot “unlucky” (Clauson, An etymological dictionary 
of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxtord 1972, 581), 
is conjectural, as well the connection with the Sagai 
word kipčaķ "irate, hot-tempered", The proper name 
KŅipčaķ is recorded in the Uyghur texts, See Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wörterbuches der Türk-Dialecie, St. 
Petersburg 1899, i, 843-5. In later popular and 
learned etymologies (first in Rasbld al-Din, Djdmi* al- 
| fmuàrikh, ed. Becezin = Trudy Vest, Oid. Arkh. 
Obč, vii, 23, later in Abu "I-Gházl, ed. Desmaisons, 
19) kipfak is connected with &obuk or koM and ex- 
plained as a “hollow tree trunk”; at the same time 
a legend is told of the birth of a boy from a hollow 
trunk; the boy is said to have been adopted by 
Oghuz Khin [cf. xrux] and to have been given a 
separate territory as a fief. The relation of the tribe 
Klpcay, emerging in the Western Siberian steppes, 
to the other Turkish tribes is unclear. Gardla! (text 
in W, Barthold, Oleh v poesdke v Srednyuyu Asiyu, 
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82 = 
258) mentions the Kiptal along with the Imak as a 
division of the Kimak (see guv22} who lived on the 
Irtish, [g.v] although the earlier anonymous author 
of the Hudiid ol *3lam (f. 192 tr. Minorsky, 101, § 21, 
comm. 315-17) says that the Kipéak had separated 
from the Kimak and dwelled to the north of the 
Petenegs. Ibn Khurraddadbbih, 31, |. 9, and, fol- 
lowing him, Ibn sLFakib, 5:9, 1. 3, tr. Massé 388, 
mention the Kipéak along with the Kimak as a 
separate people, Mabmüd al-Káshgharl, i, 273, des- 
cribes the Yimak (sic) on the Irtish as a subdivision 
of the Klpéak, not of tbe Kimak. In another passage 
of the same work (iii, 22) we are told that the Yimak 
are a Turkish tribe (dji min al-urk), the same “as 
we call Kiptak” (wa-hum al-kifdidhiyya Gndand); 
the Kipéak themselves thought they were a separate 
branch (thumma atrak kifdidk ya uddüna anfusakum 
dinem dbhar). The Kimák mentioned by Mukad- 
dasi, 274 1. 3, at Sawran must have been Klptak. 
1n connection with the advance of the Kiptak from 
north to south is the appearance (first in the sth/1th 
century in the Dis of Nasir-i Khusraw; cf. Browne, 
Lit. hist. of Persia, i, 227) of the name Dagit-i Kiplak 
for Mafézat al-Ghuss, cf. ibid., ii, 168. The Kipcak 
(Khifétk) are already mentioned by Bayhakt, ed. 
Morley, 9x, as neighbours of Kh¥arazm. According to 








Marquart, Ostttürkische Dialekistudien, xoz, the Klp- ; 
ak appear in history for the first time in sr4/rrzo-1 | 


in Ibn al-Athic, X, 399, as allies of the Georgians; 


according to Marquart (ibid. 136) the kingdom of | 


the Kiptak was founded by people who emigrated 
from Manchuria in connection with the rise of the 
Čut (the Chinese Kin Dynasty); cf. thereon, P. Pel- 
tiot, in JA, sex, ii, xv, 125 ff. That the term Dashti 
Klpéal was also extended to South Russia is shown 
by the evidence of Hamd Allah Mustawfi Kazwinl, 
Nushat al-hulüb ed, Le Strange, 21, 238, that Dasht-i 
Klptak is the same as Dasht-i Khazar. Altogether it 
seems to be sure, that in the 4th-sth/roth-1zth 
centuries a loose political unit of Turkish tribes 
(including the Kimalo existed under this name in 
the above-mentioned territories. In the middle of 
the sth/rrth century, the Klpcak tribes moved to 
the Russian steppes, pushing the Oghuz toward the 
western areas of the Pontus region. (see GHuzz]. 
After 1054 they became the lords of these territories, 
which they kept until the Mongol invasion. Among 
the Kiptak tribes, the Kuman (called Polovtz! by 
the Russians and Comani by Western Europeans) 
were the dominant element which played an impor- 
tant role in the history of Byzantium, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. They are often identified with the whole 
of the Kipéak tribal confederation, The Kipcak in 
South Russia were exposed not only to the influence 
of Islam but also to that of Christianity; a prince of 
the Klpéak (Chinese Kin-Pa) in the time of the 
Mongol invasion (the same prince is mentioned in 
Russian annals) was called George (Russ, Yuriy, 
hence Chinese Ya-li-ghi, in Bretschneider, Mediacval 
297 {f, and Pelliot, op. cib, 150), Tbn 
Battüta mentions Christian Klpéck at Kert [qu]; 
the so-called "Codex Cumanicus" must be regarded 
as a memorial of the spread of Christianity among 
the Kiptak, The name Kiptak survived the Mongol 
invasion; it was later transferred to the empire of 
the Golden Horde. The Kipéak military slaves, 
coming to the Near East, especially to Egypt, played 
an important role in the history of this area as the 
Babei Mamlliks [see AL-BAHRIYYA and MAMLDXS). The 
first scant information concerning the language of the 
Klpéak is due to al-Kaghgharl. According to his 








ed. Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 
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Diwedn lughat al-turk, ii, 253, ili, 23, the dialect of 


| the Kipéak had the same phonetic pecularities as the 





dialect of the Ghuzz, with dj for y at the beginning 
of a word. The first linguistic record relating to the 
Kipéak (Kuman) language is the Codex Cumanicus. 
From the Klptak Mamlüles, several linguistic monu- 
ments are known. From the Armenians in Poland 
and in Ukraine, speaking a special Kiptak dialect, 
several literary and other documents have come 
down to us. One section of the Turkish languages, 
according to the ethnic and historical relation of these 
peoples to the Klptak tribes and regions, is also 
called Kipéal. The Kiptak are no longer mentioned 
after thc Mongol period; like many other early names 
of peoples (Karluk, Uyghur, Nayman ete.) the name 
Kipéak is found as the name of a family or of a 
minor tribal unit among the Bashkir, Nogal, Kirghtz 
and Uzbek. The Klptak are particularly associated 
with Farghana in the modern history of Central 
Asia, cf. KHOKAND. 
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KIR SHEHIR [:ee xizgumum]. 

KIRÀ? (4.), a legal term meaning the leasing or 
hiring out of things. This is a contract in every 
way like a contract of sale, but with this difference 
that a sale aims at transferring the possession of 
something ia exchange for the sale price, whilst 
leasing or hiring out aims at the beneficial use or 
enjoyment of a thing for a fixed period to time in 
return for a hiring fee. It is accordingly the sale of 
beneficial use (bay* al-mandfi‘) and is built around 
the procedure for a contract of sale. The only dif- 
ferences are those which are inberent in the differing. 
nature of the two contracts, but both of them come 
into the category of commutative contracts (mu‘dwa- 
dat), of which sale is the leading example, The term 
“commutative contract” is used in practice for all 
procedures (sale, exchange, loan, leasing or hiring 
out, settlement, etc.) in which we have the transfer 
of property (mik) or beneficial use (mandi) in 
return for the handing-over of an equivalent. 

The essential elements of a contract of 
leasing or hiring out are (a) the contracting parties, 
the lessor (Adri) and the lessee (mukiari); (b) the 
object in question (al-ma‘kid “alayh), i, the thing 
hired out and the sum corresponding to its beneficial 
use (adir); and (c) the form or embodiment of the 
agreement (sigha). The effects of a contract of this 
kind are those of a contract of sale, except for the 
differences arising out of the specific natures of the 
two contracts, 

The contract is not dissolved by the deaths of 
either of the two contracting parties; the heirs have 
the power to re-negociate the contract. Hiring or 
feasing can always be annulled when there is an 
excuse (udhr). 

The types of objects which may be leased 
or hired out. Whilst ididra [see Ip1Ax) is the hiring 
out of a service and of movable objects, with the 
exception of ships and beasts which are used for 
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transportation, the term Aird? is used for these last | own, had at first called upon his followers to resist, 


and for immovable property. Hence in practice, | 


kir? may be a contract for transporting something. 
According to Ibn ‘Arafa, it is in this case the sale 
of the beneficial use of an animal or of something 
else like a ship for purposes of transport. But the 


transporting of objects must be distinguished from | 


the transporting of persons. Malik sees there a 
locatio operis. Other Málikis pronounce in favour of 
a hiring out of services. The Sbifids consider this 
contract as a hiring out of objects, But in any case, 
the hiring out of beasts or burden and ships (Aird? 
al-ratráhil wa 'I-s«fun) is perfectly admissible, whether 
the beasts are individually determined or not. 


Hiring out can cover land (kir? aFard), and the | 


leasing of rural properties existed before Islam, under. 
two forms: (a) kira? involving payment of money; 
and (b) hir involving the making over of a pro- 
portion of the produce of the property (ntukhibara). 
This last form must have been the commoner one, 
in view of the scarcity of coinage. 





The last type of hiring out of an object is Aird? | 


muwabbad or conductio perpetua, the lease in return 
for a quit-rent of ancient French law. It is the 
equivalent of our emphyteusis or emphyteutic tease. 
In Egypt, this institution is known under the name 
of muda fawila, in Algeria as ‘and, and in Morocco. 
as hird? “ela 'Ltabkiya; all those names indicate the 
idea of a perpetual lease. 

Bibliography: D. Santillana, Instituzioni di 
diritto musulmano malichito con riguardo anche al 
sistema sciafiila, Rome 1925, Book ix; Ibn ‘Asim 
al-Maliki al-Gharnat{, a-*Asimiyya, x51; Kayra- 
want, Risdla, 215-16; sce also Iprn. 

(A. M. DeLcawsae) 

BIRA?A, reading. Applied to the Kur’in, Aird'a. 
also means recitation, In the present article the term 
kird^a is used as follows: 1. in the general sense of 
the recitation (a) of single parts of the Kur'án, as 
prescribed for the ritual prayer (saláf), or the recita- 
tion (b) of the entire Kur'án, which has become, in 
the course of years, an accepted spiritual exercise 
(Bird?a — recitation); 2. to indicate a special reading 
of a word or of a single passage of the Kur^an (finda, 
pl biPát — variant); 3. to indicate a particular 
reading of the entire Kur’an (Hird’a = reading). In 
‘the third case one speaks of the Piri?a of Ibn Mas*üd 
or of the fird’a of the people of Kafa as opposed to 
the Aira of other authorities or to the redaction 
authorised by *Uthmán. 

The recitation of texts proclaimed by Mubammad 
as revelation played from the very beginning a 
prominent part in the Muslim community. This is 
already evident from the fact that the collection of 
these revelations was designated as bur'in "'recita- 
tion’’. However, the Kur?án had not yet been codified 
at the death of the Prophet and the form of Arabic 
letters used to note down single parts of it and later 
on the whole collection was very incomplete; in a 
group of consonants a choice between two or more 
readings was possible. Consequently, disagreements 
soon arose on exactly how to read the revealed text. 
‘The promulgation of a canonical redaction of the 
Kur'án under the third caliph “Uthman (soon after 
30/650) was intended to remedy this evil. Copies of 
this redaction were sent from Medina to Kota, 
Bagra and Damascus, the most important cities of 
‘Ink and Syria. After a relatively short period, this 
redaction seers to have been generally accepted as 
the official text, finally even at Küfa where Ibn 
Mas‘ad (d. 33/653), the distinguished Companion of 
the Prophet, who maintained a “reading” of his 











On the whole, the text of Uthm‘in had a strong 
unifying influence, which was felt to an increasing 
extent. But a really uniform hird?a was not thereby 
guaranteed, During recitation, which was essentially 
based on oral tradition, readings deviating from the 
official edition continued to be followed, In so far 
as these readings went back to recognised authorities 
of the early period and ta trustworthy witnesses, they 
were also noted by commentators on the Kur’én and 
philologists, and turned to exegetic or linguistic ac- 
count. Thus variant readings of Ibn Mas'üd, Ubayy 
b. Ka'b (d. 29/649 or 34/654) and other early "read- 
ers", which deviated from the official text, were 
transmitted in early scholarly literature and have 
therefore come down to us, at least in extracts. The 
iria of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) was 
even inserted among the li 
below). 

Further development was on characteristic lines. 
The untramelled freedom with which the text had 
been treated in the earliest times was followed by 
a period of systematisation and limitation of the 
possibilities of the "readings" which the consonantal 
text and the oral tradition offered. However, com- 
plete unification was not achieved. People neither 
would nor could simply set aside the power of tradi- 
tion, Thus the free choice on the fird’a was limited, 
but uot entirely forbidden, While reading the 
officially accepted consonantal text (already in itself 
constituting a limitation), the "reader" could still 
make a choice between a certain number of authori- 
ties, In its detail the history of Hurün reading is 
very complex. The scanty and sometimes unreliable 





| sources leave much uncertain. In general, however, 


the course of development is clearly recognisable, 
thanks in particular to the penetrating studies of 
G. Bergstrásser (in collaboration with O. Pretzl) and 
E. Beck (see Bibl.). In this article only the essential 
aspects will be briefly mentioned. 

Important progress in the standardisation of the 
"reading" was achieved by differentiating the letters 
b, t, th, n, y ete. by means of strokes (later dots) and 
by introducing vowel signs. The redaction of ‘Uth- 
man, being officially recognised, gained in importance 
by this clarification. With the passage of time, other 
differences were gradually eliminated. Such a levelling 
seems at first to have been accomplished within single 
cities (amsar), and later on through the influence of 
One city on another. Majority readings tended to 
prevail over minority readings, thus leading towards 
‘@ general consensus, In the first half of the qth/roth 
century, Ibn Mudjihid (4. 324/936), the influential 
Imdmof the "readers" in Baghdad, publicly and with 
governmental support brought this process to its 
logical conclusion. He banned further use of the 
irat of Ibn Mas'üd and other uncanonical readings. 
Ibn Shanabüdh, a contemporary and fellow-reader 
of Ibn Mudjahid, complied with this ban only after 
he had been arraigned and flogged. In addition, Ibn 
Mudjahid declared the reading of the ‘Uthmanic 
consonantal text, standardised by tradition and 
Consensus, to be obligatory, and compelled Ibn 
Miksam, an other fellow-reader, to renounce the 





| claim which he had maintained until that moment 


that he could decide for himself on the punctuation 
and vocalisation of the text. As authorities on the 
traditional reading of the ‘Uthminic text, Ibn 
Mudjahid recognised seven “readers” belonging to 
the and/8th century, among whom were ‘Asim of 
Küfa (d. 128/745) and Nafi€ of Medina (d. 169/785), 
whose readings have both remained authoritative 
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to the present day, that of ‘Asim an the east and 
centre of the Islamic world, and that of Nafi— 
with some exceptions—in North Africa from Egypt 
westwards. To the seven “readers” recognised by 
Ibn Mudjibid were added later on three others, and 
afterwards another four, but these never attained the 
same standing as the first seven. Furthermore, since 
Tha Mujahid, in mentioning ‘Asim—one of the Seven 
—had often named two others, Abi Bakr Shuba 
{d. 293/809) and Hafs (d. 180/796), who transmitted 
‘Asim’s reading independently of one another, it 
"became customary to add also the names of two 
other traditionists to each of the other six and of the. 
“Three after the Seven", Thus originated the be- 
wildering number of names in the list of readers 
recognised as canonical (Gesch, des Qor., iii, 186-9; 
Blachere, 118-23; Bell-Watt, 49 fi... 

After the readings had been limited to the “Seven” 
recognised as canonical, and to the other “Three 
after the Seven" and "Four after the Ten”, all the 
‘others were eliminated in the practice of recitation. 
The “readers” henceforward bad to keep exclusively 
to the canonical readings. This however did not 
completely rule out the uncanonical “deviant” 
(skamdhdh) readings. They were later adduced as 
useful evidence in the practical interpretation of the 
Kur'án and in the elucidation of linguistic problems. 
Besides his "Hook of the Seven" (Kitdb al-Saba, 
ed. Sh. Dayf, see Bibl.) Ibn Mudjahid also composed 
a “Book of deviant readings" (Kitab al-Shawadhdh), 
is not extant. The debate on the uncanonical 
was carried on throughout the centuries in a 
scholarly literature of growing importance. Ibn Abi 
Dawid al-Sidfistdni’s (d. 316[928) Kitab al-Masahif 
and Ibn Mugjahid's works already mentioned were 
followed—to cite only a few of the most important 
names—by the monographs on uncanonical readings 
of Ibn Khalawayh (4, 370/980) and Ibn Djinni (d. 
392/1002), by al-Dàni's (d. 444/1053) classical manual 
of the Seven Kur'ün-readings (verse version by 
al-Shatibi, d. 5go/tz04) and his works on ortho- 
graphy, punctuation of the vowels and other punc- 
tuation marks, by Ibn al-Djazarfs (d. 83/1429) 
works on the Ten readings and on the classes (fababát) 
of readers, and finally by al-Bannā”s (1117/1705) 
book on the Fourteen readings. For the practice 
of recitation, the literary tradition constituted, in 
contrast with early times, an almost indispensable 
complement to oral instruction. 

‘The knowledge of Kur’an-reading (‘ilm al-birda) 
had become a distinct theological discipline and had 
many practitioners, few of whom, however, wrote 
books on it. In this connection, it becomes under- 
standable that the official Egyptian Kur'àn of 1924 
(following the reading of ‘Asim in the tradition of 
Hafs) is not founded on early Kur'nic manuscripts, 
but is the result of reconstructions derived from the 
literature on the readings (see Bergstrásser, in Isl. 
xx (1932), 5 ff). 

In the recitation by professional “readers” (sec 
above), a distinction is made between an incantatory, 
arapid and a moderate tempo (tarlil or takkik—kadr 
—tadwit), The manner of execution can be designated 
as cantillation, but there are also intricate musical 
settings (see the studies by K. Huber and M. Talbi). 
‘The technique of reciting is laid down in detail in 
works on the hird at, 

Special importance is attributed to the rules of 
pronunciation, including the theory of assimilation 
(idghdm [a.v.], iddighàm), the modification of a into 
¢ (imdla), extension (madd), forms of the pause (wa) 
and the conservation or alleviation (labdil) of hamza 

















{see 0, Pretal’s analysis of a typical treatise on the 
sit! al-Rirda, in Islamica, vi (1934), 236, 291-331). 
The time required for private oral instruction is 
greatly increased by the fact that, since Ibn Mudjahid, 
several different Zmams and Schools of Readers have 
been officially recognised. According to a distinctive 
method known as “assembling” (d/am‘) “the Kurin 
verse is divided into small fragments, each one of 
which is recited as often as there are variants of it, 
each time with another variant” (sce the instructive 
passage, ‘‘Koranlesungsunterricht”, by Bergstrasser, 
in Ish, xx (1952), 3642). When the whole of the 
Kuran is recited, the separate readings must be 
considered as self-contained units; the “readers” are 
thus not free to combine the text of their recitation 
from different kir&"àf (Dergstrisser, ibid., 20 íi). 
These, however, are details which concern only an 
élite of “readers”. The great mass of the urrā’, 
consisting largely of blind men, would in any case 
limit themselves from the start to the study of a 
single reading (Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, in the west Wargk 
“an Naji’). In general, the originally large number of 
readings has given way in the course of centuries to a 
far-reaching uniformity both in the practice of recita- 
tion and in the theoretical ‘iim al-kird?a, 

The history of the text of the Kur'n and of the 
Miri has also been studied by European and 
American orientalists, notably Nüldeke and Gold- 
ziher, followed by A. Jeffery, G. Bergstrasser, O. 
Pretzl and E. Beck (see Bibl). Important sources 
have been published, and separate stages of develop- 
ment reconstructed. Jeffery, and likewise Berg- 
strässer in association with Pretzl, planned an ap- 
paratus criticus for the Kur’an. Bergstrasser and 
Pretzl had begun a systematic collection of photo- 
stats of early manuscripts of the Kurân in the hope 
of discovering variants not registered in the literature. 
Because of their untimely death (1933 and 194r), this 
research came to a standstill, Jeffery also died 
(1959) without having realised his vast project. The 
task, however, remains to evaluate the known and 
still unknown variants for the study of old Arabian 
dialects and in general for a future historical gram- 
mar of Arabic, Whether much will emerge to the 
profit of the historical interpretation of the Kur’in 
remains to be seen, The harvest so far obtained by 
Bergstrisser and Bock is rather meagre and promises 
no new results of any importance. During the last 
years of his life, Pretel himself had apparently 
“retreated from the generally high appreciation 
the manuscripts and readings of the Kur'án' 
August Fischer, who noted this en passant in a 
posthumous article (Zs!, xxviii (1948), 5 f. n. 4), also. 
cited a passage from Spitaler’s obituary of Pretzl 
(ZDMG xcvi (x942), 163 ff). In Fischer's opinion 
the Buränic textual variants “for the most part 
(emphasis by Fischer) consist of no more than 
tempts at emendation made by philologically trained 
Kurān specialists on difficult passages in the 
*Uthmanic redaction"'. 
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KIRA^A (sce tapats). 

KIRAD (also mubdrada and mudiraba, cf. below), 
a commercial arrangement in which an investor 
(siib al-mil) or group of investors entrusts capital 
or merchandise to an agent-manager (‘amil, mukárid, 
‘mudarib) who is to trade with it and then return it 
to the investor with the principal and previously 
agreed-upon share of the profits. As a reward for 
his labour, the agent receives the remaining share 
of the profits. However, in case of a loss resulting 
from an unsuccessful business venture, the agent is 
inno way liable for the return of the lost investment. 
He loses his expended time, effort, and anticipated 
share of the profit, while it is the investor who ex- 
clusively bears the direct financial loss. 

The kiräd combined the advantages of a loan with 
those of a partnership (sharika) ; and while containing 
elements characteristic of both contracts, cannot be 
strictly classified in either category. In all Islamic 
legal writings, it is treated as a distinct and inde- 
pendent contract with a separate section or book 
(Rita) devoted to it. As in partnership, profits and 
risks in the firdd are shared by both parties, the 
investor risking capitel, the agent his time and 
effort. However, in the kirád, unlike a partnership, 
0 joint capital is formed and the investor does not 
become directly or jointly liable with the agent in 
transactions with third parties; indeed, third parties 
need not ever be aware of the investor's existence. AS 
in a loan, the birä generally entailed no liability for 
the investor beyond the sum of money or quantity 
of commodities handed over to the agent; and in the 
event of its successful completion, the agent re- 
turned the capital plus a share of the profits (the 
latter, corresponding to the interest in an interest- 
bearing loan). 

The agent's complete freedom under normal trad- 
ing circumstances from any liability for the capital in 
the event of partial or total loss and the disjunction 
between the owners of the capital and third parties 
are novel and distinctive features of the Airád which 
made it a particularly suitable instrument for 
long-distance trade. 

Although commercial arrangements resembling the 
Airád were known in the Near Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean world from the earliest times, it appears very 
likely that its direct origins were indigenous to the 
Arabian peninsula, having developed in the context 
of the pre-Islamic Arabian caravan trade. With the 
Arab conquests, it spread to the Near East, North 
Africa and ultimately to Southern Europe. Its intro- 
duction in the form of the commenda in the Italian 
seaports of the late roth and early x1th centuries 
A.D, was germinal to the expansion of mediaeval 
European trade, The finéd was the subject of lengthy 
and detailed discussion in the earliest Islamic legal 
compendia (late 2nd/8th century). Its legal treat- 
ment in these early treatises bears the hallmark of 
long experience with the Bird as an established 
commercial institution. Although not mentioned in 
the Kuran, numerous traditions attribute its practice 
to the Prophet and his leading companicns (e.g. 
Shirin}, Mugkmi al-muttadj, ii, 309; Sarakhst, 
Mabsit, xxii, 18-19; Shaybanl, Asi mudaraba, fol. 42). 
From the sparse indications available, ít appears 
that this form of commercial association continued 
through the early centuries of the Islamic era as a 
mainstay of caravan and long-distance trade. In one 
of the very few mediaeval Arabic treatises of com- 
merce, Dimashki’s The beauties of commerce (prob- 
ably sth/xzth century), the irdd is cited as one of 
the three methods by which trade is carried out; 
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Ghazàli lists it among the six commercial contracts, 
“the knowledge of which is indispensable to anyone 
seeking gain in trade” (I&yd?, ii, 66). The documents 
from the Cairo Geniza (sth-7th/r1th-r3th centuries) 
are replete with numerous examples of commenda 
agreements which account for a considerable share 
of the commercial aetivity reflected in these docu- 
ments. Thus we may conclude that not only in law, 
but in practice as well, the &isdd constituted one 
of the most widespread instruments of commercial 
activity. 

Three Arabic terms are used to designate this 
contract: pirād, mukārada, and mudāraba and the 
terms are interchangeable with no essential dif- 
ference in meaning or connotation among them. 
The divergence in terminology was probably origi- 
nally due to geographical factors. The terms pirad 
and musdrada apparently originated in the Arabian 
peninsula, and the term muddraba was of ‘Iraki 
provenance. Subsequently, the difference was per- 
petuated by the legal schools, the Malikis and Shafi‘is 
adopting the term kirüd and, to a lesser degree, 
muhárada, and the Hanafis the term muddraba. 

As in the case of several other commercial ar- 
rangements, Islarnic law justifies the licitness of the 
Hirád contract on the religions grounds of traditional 
practice (summa), the consensus of the community 
(idjmá*) amd, more interestingly, on the practical 
grounds of its economic function im society. After 
quoting a series of traditions describing the kiri 
use in trade by the Prophet and his companions, 
Sarakhsi adds that it is also allowed: “Because 
people have a need for this contract. For the owner 
of capital may not find his way to profitable trading 
activity, and the person who can find his way to such 
activity may not have the capital. And profit cannot 
be attained except by means of both of these, that 
is, capital and trading activity. By permitting this 
contract, the goal of both parties is attained” 
(Sarakhs!, Mabsuf, xxii, 19). 

Sarakhsi's summary of the Kirüd's economic func- 
tion highlights one of the most important aspects of 
this contract's róle in Near Eastern commerce, and 
helps explain its widespread use in mediaeval trade. 
For the investor, the pird¢ served as a means of 
hiring trading skill, and for the agent-manager, as a 
means of hiring capital. Since, in the mediaeval 
commercial context, profit could be realised only by 
the combination of capital and trading activity, the 
dirád, especially for the purposes of long-distance 
trade, became an ideal instrument to attain a 
profitable goal. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Sha 
ant, Kitdd al-asl, Kitdb al-mudéraba, MS Cairo, 
Dar al-Kutub, Fith Hanafi, 491, fols. 42-108; 
Saraghs!, Mabsap, Cairo, r324-3t, (Kitab al- 
mudásaba in xxii, 17-187); Sabnin, Mudawwana, 
Damasens, n.d., xii, 86-131; Shafi, Kitdb al- 
Umm, Cairo 1961, iv, 5-12; Nawawi, MinAádj al- 
fálibin (with commentary of ShirbIni, Mughni al- 
wubládi), Cairo 1374, i, 309-22; ad-Dimasb, 
Kitab mabisin al-tidjüra, Cairo 1318. 

2. Secondary works. A. Gaiani, The judicial 
nature of the Moslem girdg, in East and West, 
81-6; S. D. Geitein, Commercial and family pariner- 
ships in the countries of medieval Islam, in Islamic 
Studies, iii, 315-37; idem, A Mediterranean society, 
i, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, x69 ff.; M. J. 
Kister, Mecca and Tamim, in JESHO, viii, 113-6; 
A. E, Lieber, Eastern business practice and medieval 
European commerce, in Economic History Review, 
xxi, 230-43; R.S.Lopez and 1, W. Raymond, 





























Medieval trade in the Mediterranean world, New 
York 1925; D. Santillana, Isiitusioni di diritto 
musulmano malichita con riguardo anche al sistema. 
sciafita, Rome 1925-38, il, 323-34; J. Schacht, An 
introduction. 1o Islamis law, Oxford 1964, 156 fi. 
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(A. L. Uvoviten) 
KIRAN, in Islamic astrology "'the conjunc- 
tion”, Without further qualification, this refers to 
the mean or true conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 

The conjunctions of these two planets were com- 

bined, apparently by Sasanid astrologers, with the 

Hellenistic doctrine of the triplicities to form the 

basis of one of several methods of predicting the 

course of history available to mediaeval astrology. 
The four triplicities were associated with the four 
sublunar elements as follows: 














Fire Earth Air Water 
Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer 
Leo Virgo Libra Scorpio 
Sagittarius Capricorn Aquarius Pisces 


Mean conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter occur once 
in about every 20 years with a longitudinal incre- 
ment of about 242257; for twelve or thirteen con- 
junctions, then, or about 240 or 260 years, they stay 
within the same triplicity, and it takes about 960 
years (Le. approximately a millennium) for the con- 
junctions to return to the triplicity in which the 
cycle started. The return of the conjunctions to the 
triplicity of fire (to Aries) in about a millennium 
was thought to indicate the appearance of a new 
prophet; the transfer of the conjunctions from one 
triplicity to the next in about 240 or 260 years was 
taken to signify a possible change in the dominant 
dynasty; and the occurrence of each individual con- 
junction was believed to portend lesser shifts in 
political, military, or economic status. The details 
of these predictions depended upon the horoscopes 
of the beginnings of the solar years in which the 
conjunctions occurred. 

This theory of conjunctions usually appears in 
consort with various other elements of political 
astrology, all of which seem to have originated in the 
Zoroastrian millennarianism of Sasanid Iran. These 
other methods are: the revolutions of the world: 
years; the cosmic cycles—i.e. the mighty, big, middle, 
and small varieties of the kisma, the intih, and the 
fardars of the planets; the mighty years of the 
planets; and the planetary lords of the millennia, 
centuries, decades, and single years. These elaborate. 
systems for predicting religious and political change, 
together with the related theory of the conjunctions 
of the maleficent planets, Saturn and Mars, in Cancer 
every 30 years, appealed strongly to dissident groups. 
in the early ‘Abbasid period and later, and especially 
to these with Iranian connections; in particular, one 
may mention the Karmatians and the Isma‘iis. 
Many leading astrologers wrote expositions of the 
significance of the conjunctions, including Masha?al- 
tah and AbO Ma'shar; through their writings, this 
form of political astrology was transmitted to Western. 
Europe, where it became extremely popular during 
the Renaissance. 

Bibliography: References to the earlier lit- 
erature and descriptions of some of the numerous 
Arabic texts on firdn will be found in D. Pingree, 
Historical horoscopes, in. ] AOS, Ixxxii (1962), 487- 
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502; E. S. Kennedy, Ramifications of the world-year 
concept in Islamic astrology, in Actes du dixième 
congres international d'histoire des sciences, Paris 

1964, i, 23-43; D. Pingree, Tie Thousands of 

Abu Ma‘shar, London 1968; E.S. Kennedy and 

D. Pingree, The astrological history of Mashaallah, 

Cambridge, Mass. 1971. (D. Pincree) 

KIRAT [see maxAviz}. 

KIRD (s, fem. kirda, pl. furitd, ara, ķirad, 
birada, karida), a substantive having the general 
sense of “monkey”, but representing in tact, among 
the simians of the Ancient World, only the members 
of two families, the colobids and the cercopithecids, 
the only primates known in ancient Arabia. Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Somalia, the Yemen and “Umān in fact 
constitute favourite habitats of baboons (genus Papio) 
and macaques or cyaocephalous magots (genus 
Macaca). Both types live there in groups of which 
the total population can vary from a dozen to a 
hundred; each of these societies, which are based on 
polygamous family units, is subject to the authority 
of a male leader and this animal social organisation 
has not failed to attract the attention of those Arab 
writers who have spoken about monkeys. Since 
ancient times, the peoples of southern Arabia have 
looked with respect and circumspection tinged with 
an element of superstitious fear at the colonies of 
hamadryad baboons (Papio hamadryas) and of groea 
baboons (Papio anubis) infesting the areas of high 
ground, In the times of the Pharaohs, the Egyptians 
deified these monkeys, and there was certainly a 
time when, in pre-Islamic Arabia, these animals were 
taboo. Were they demons incarnate, maleficent genii 
or metamorphoses of men? There was no shortage 
of questions for the credulous Bedouin to ask him- 
self, avd more especially, there was the ever-current 
legend according to which Solomon made a pact 
with the race of monkeys, setting them to guard the 
demons vanquished by the geaii. Even in the 4tb/ 
ioth century, Ibn al-Fakth al-Hamadhént (7.0.] and 
abMasWdl report, with complete seriousness, that 
among these troupes of monkeys there is found one 
larger than the rest wearing at his neck the seal 
bestowed by Solomon. Apart from the involvement 
of the latter in the world of monkeys, there was alive 
in the minds of men the legend, of Talmudic origin 
(Sanhedrin, 1092], of the divine curse inflicted upon 
some of the builders of the tower of Babel; their 
expiatory punishment was to be charged into mon- 
keys for all eternity. This curse was to be confirmed 
by the Kuran (II, 61/65; VII, 166; V, 65/60) where 
itis said: “those whom He has cursed, He has changed 
into monkeys and pigs". Popular belief in such 
metamorphoses (mask, pl. musiüdh [g.1.], encouraged 
by successful fables such as the Thousand and one 
nights (for metamorphoses of men into monkeys, see 
nights 9, 12, 299, 624), was to persist for a long time 
in the bosom of Islam, in spite of categorical refuta- 
tions on the part of the Prophet reported in certain 
hadiths (see al-Damiri, Hayit, ii, 243-4), according 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. More sceptical, al-Diiibiz did not 
omit to set these alleged retrograde mutations in 
the realm of fiction (Hayowdn, i, 309). 

Dy nature less inclined towards superstition than 
the nomads, the settled people of the Yemen and of 
“Uman were familiar with the baboons of their 
region and also with other monkeys imported from 
East Africa, and were able at a very early stage to 
domesticate the young animals and to use them for 
such menial services as turning millstones; butchers 
and grocers used them to guard their goods (al- 
Damiri, op. cit). The cunning and agility of the 
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monkey were also exploited by thieves for picking 
pockets and housebreaking. So the monkey became 
a part of the every-day life of man, to almost the 
same extent as the dog, and the term kird was no 
longer sufficient to differentiate between ages and 
sexes; a terminology based on exterior traits filled 
this gap. Thus the large male baboon was called 
rubah or rubbáh (whence the form II verb rabbaha. 
^to train monkeys"); he was known also as Purdub/ 
&urdüh, haudal, kibn, and his thick fur hood earned 
him the epithets habjdr, hawbar. In the Hidiaz he 
as known as hidjris, a name for the fox in other 
countries. The female and the young monkey, smaller 
iu stature than the male and with less hair, were 
known, according to different places and people, as 
dahya, kisksha, itha, In spite of these cases of domesti- 
cation, which were in fact limited in number, rela- 
tions between men and monkeys were not always so 
peaceable, and it bappened quite often that as a 
result of the proliferation of the simian species, rural 
populations liad to take issue with destructive and 
aggressive hordes; speaking of baboons, al-Idrist 
(Nucha. .., and clime, section 6) remarks that, in 
"Umáa, it is sometimes necessary to repel them with 
spears and arrows, and al-Makzizl notes (Khsjáf, and 
qnoted in the Mankal al-sáfi of Ibn Taghribirdi) in 
referring to a Kid? of Mogadishu in Somalia, that in 
about the year Soofi;98 this town was actually 
invaded by monkeys which installed themselves 
there firmly, and that in 836/1435-6, the date of his 
inecting with the Aáds, this permanent occupation 
was still going on, causing grave annoyance to the 
inhabitants. 

In spite of a fundamental quality of mischief, 
encouraged by captivity and a sometimes extreme 
lewdness, stigmatised by the adage aind min hidjris, 
the Arabs recognised ia the monkey qualities lacking 
in other animals, such as a concern for cleanliness 
expressed through a continuous and methodical 
process of delousing, its extreme agility, its astonish- 

i all its exceptional talent for 
imitation; these qualities were defined in proverbial 
expressions such as a‘lam min hidjris “more cunning 
than a monkey", akyas min piskska “more sly than 
a she-monkey", amlah mis rubbák "moce pleasing 
than a baboon", alihd min hird “more imitative than 
an ape", and they summed all of this up in the 
antithesis abkird babi lähinnahu mali “rascal 
though he is, the monkey is agreeable", 

The maritime trade of slavers and of Arab and 
Persian merchants in the Indian Ocean made known 
to the Muslim world a number of new species of 
cercopithics and a considerable trade in monkeys 
developed in the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian. 
Gulf. The hunters, sea-farers from the coastal region 
of the Hagramawt, went by preference via the island 
‘of Socotra to the coast of East Africa (the country 
of the Zandi and the country of Sufäla) in search of 
the magnificent guereza colobes (Colobus abyssinicus) 
with its fine black pelt, an item of great luxury, ex- 
ported at that time as far as Central Asia and Europe. 
Al-Idrīs! (Nuskha, rst clime, section 7) speaks of an 
“Island of Monkeys” (diasiral al-burid), in the Indian 
Ocean (perhaps the island of Pemba or that of 
Mafia?), where the hunters fom Khuria-Muria and 
of Socotra went to trap monkeys (that is to say, the 
green monkeys Cercopithecus callitrichs, the vervets 
Cerc, pygeryihrus, the moustacs Cerc. cephus, the 
grivets Cerc. Aethiops and the nisnas Cero. pyr- 
rhonofus) with the aid of small boats propelled to 
the coast by the tide and the currents. These boats 
contained delicacies for bait and on the gunwales 
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there were towing ropes manoeuvred by cords at- 
tached to the ship. Attracted by the food, the 
quadrumans soon crowded together in the boats and 
it was necessary only to operate the recovery ropes 
and to bring on board the teeming cargo; depending 
on the species, some were killed and their pelts sent 
to the fur market, and others, with collars on their 
necks, were sold at a high price either to merchants 
‘or to aristocratic collectors of rare beasts or to 
itinerant animal showmen. 

Tt is known, from the chroniclers, and al-Mas*idt 
(Murüdi, i, § 485) confirms it, that princes of India 
and of China kept trained monkeys, whose role was 
to detect poison in food and drink; the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdi was advised by Chinese ambassadors 
to avail himself of the same precaution. But, a 
century earlier, the Umayyad caliph Yazid b. 
MuSiwiya already had his monkey which accom- 
panied him in processions, mounted on an ass 
(al-Damiri, op. cit). The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawak- 
kil received, from a king of Nubia, two monkeys, of 
which one could sew and the other model in clay, 
On the other hand, the seafarers of Sirif and of 
"Umün, maintaining commercial links with India, 
the islands of Indonesia and China, were the principal 
source of information on Asiatic fauna and flora, io- 
formation exploited by Arab geographers and ency- 
clopaedists from the 3rd/roth to the 7th/s3th cen- 
tury; these hardy adventurers brought back, on their 
return, specimens of quadrumans native to these 
regions, such as rhesus macaques (Macaca mulatia) 
and crab macaques (Macaca irus) and semnopithics 
or langurs, including the hanouman entellus (Pres- 
bytis exielius), all of these being untouchable beasts 
to the Indians. Certain of these monkeys were offered, 
at the beginning of the 4th/roth century, by the 
amir of “Uman, to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktadir 
bi-llih to complete his menagerie (Muradj, i, § 487); 
with hunting dogs and falcons, monkeys were re- 
garded as princely gifts and they were to figure 
among the presents sent by Hardin al-Rashid to 
Charlemagne on the occasion of the two exchanges 
‘of ambassadors between the two sovereigns (181-5) 
797-801), 

For its part, the Maghrib was well acquainted with 
monkeys through the numerous colonies of apes, 
known as Barbary macaques (Macaca inuus) in the 
Atlas. Very tame and friendly animals, they are a 
tourist attraction in the valleys of the Chiffa, in 
Algeria, and it is well knowa with what vigilant 
care the British keep their few specimens imprisoned 
‘on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

‘The monkey has always and everywhere bad, with 
its grimaces its mimicry, its mischief and its agility, 
the power of amuse crowds; amosg showmen and 
jugelers, the exhibitor of monkeys (harrdd, kuradati, 
kuraydáti) was assured, in the Islamic countries, of 
success in the company of strolling players, in public 
places, at fairs and in markets. Yemenis and Somal- 
ians were the experts in this profession, which, while 
relatively lucrative, was held in considerable con- 
tempt by the upper classes; so, according to Ibn 
al-Faķih, Khälid b. Safwan, in the course of an 
oratorical contest between the people of North and 
South Arabia, threw this insult at Ibrihlm b. 
Makhrama al-Kindi: "You other Yemenis, you are 
nothing but exhibitors of monkeys..." In spite of 
this disapproval of public entertainers who were, it 
must be said, in many cases rogues, the mass of the 
people, both rural and urban, were attracted to 
open-air entertainments and to exhibitions of rare 
and “clever” animals, whether these were monkeys, 

















dogs, bears, or goats, As trained quadrumans were 
a source of hilarity, the people readily abandoned 
the term kird to designate them, substituting ex- 
pressions of a happier psychological effect; thus, in 
ria and in Lebanon, the monkey was called sa‘dén 
lucky charm" and his trainer became the sa'üdni, 
while in Iran,‘Irak, Turkey and Egypt it was na ymün] 
mimün "fortune" which prevailed and which by a 
coincidence perhaps not fortuitous could quite well 
be linked to the Greek pte) “ape” from the verb 
Qro "imitate, mimic", In the same spirit, the 
entire Maghrib instinctively adopted, in parallel to 
the classical substratum, Rerdjgerd (pl. brad, kritdal 
grüd, grüda) and the Berber ibki (pl. iPAan) and iddà 
(pl. iddaww), the arabised Persian adjective shidi 
(pl. shwada, shwdda, shwddi) "i joyous" which 
must have been introduced by the Turks and which 
Iràk alio made its own. Also in the Maghrib, the 
Topular negro #a Se‘diyya, parodying black magi- 
cians, to the terror of small children, is often accom- 
panied in his acts by a trained monkey, which he 
makes dance to the sound of the tambourine or of 
the chayfa [9.v.]. 

‘Arab authors have said very little about the tricks 
which the exhibitors of monkeys trained their pupils 
to perform. Al-Mas*üdI notes simply that the Nubian 
grivet exhibited in the fairs astonishes the audience 
by his surprising agility in climbing to the top of a 
spear fixed in the earth. As for al-Diábiz who, as an 
objective naturalist, enquired into the behaviour of 
monkeys employed by the ashdb al-Rirada (Hayawin, 
passim), he makes no mention of the kinds of acro- 
batics that were displayed in public. It is nevertheless 
easy to imagine them for anyone who has witnessed 
the displays given in Morocco by the wandering 
troupes of the Ulàd Sidi Ahmed 0 Misa, the native 
showmen of the Sus, with their performing monkeys, 
and this on the occasion of local patronal festivals 
like that of Lalla Kassdba (see E. Laoust, Noms et 
cerbmonies des feux de joie, in Hespéris (1921), 44). 
In addition, the ambience of these travelling shows 
with their dense crowds of curious onlookers has 
been finely caught by Badi al-Zaman al-Hamadhant 
[gv] in his delightful makéma firdiyya (Makamdt, 
Cairo 1923, 104-6; Fr. tr. S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie 
arabe, Paris 1827, iii, 246-7) where the hdrrád is 
none other than the waggish Abu 'I-Fath al-Iskandati 
constrained by vicissitudes to occupy this dismal 
condition. One of the most familiar street characters, 
the exhibitor of monkeys, is not absent from the 
stories of the Thousand and one nights, notably in 
the very salacious tale of the nymphomaniac princess 
who ravished one of his animals (Nights 355-7). 

In Islam, as elsewhere, to liken a man to a monkey 
was one of the most degrading insults. Among the 
‘Muslims of Spain, in periods of friction between the 
communities, while the pig and the dog were used as 
epithets for the Christians, the name "monkey" was 
generally reserved for the Jews, in reminiscence of 
the Kuranie verses quoted above (see H. Pérés, 
Poésie andalouse, Paris 1953, 240-1). \n Itrikiya, un- 
der the Aghlabid dynasty, the Aédf, in his zeal for 
diihad [q..], enjoined upon Jews and Christians the 
wearing on the shoulder of a square of cloth bearing 
the picture of a monkey in the case of Jews, and a 
pig in the case of Christians; these same symbols were 
to be shown on a board nailed to the door of their 
houses (according to al-Malik, Riya al-nufts, apud 
H. R. Idris, Contribution à l'histoire de I'Ifrikiya, in 
REI (1935), fi, 142). The satirical poets did not 
hesitate to use derogatory comparisons with monkeys 
to brand those whom they were attacking; this was 
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done by the Andalusian Ibrahim al-Hasani in 
referring to the famous amir al-Mangac Iba Abi 
‘Amir (Pérts, of. cif), as was done before him by | 
Abii Nuwas, proclaiming his hatred of the Barmakids 
[see sardamxa] in this opening verse hadha amar 
-huriadi. . , “This is the age of the apes..." (Diwan, 
Cairo 1953, 519; Beirut 1962, 413). 

Under the scheme of Kurnic law, eating the 
flesh of the monkey is forbidden, since the animal | 
is ommivorous and has canine teeth; an additional | 
and fundamental reason for this prohibition is the | 
instinctive revulsion, which is natural to the primates, 
the family to which the human race belongs, for the 
idea of devouring another member of the same family. 
For the evolved human being, eating the meat of the 
ape would be close to cannibalism. Nevertheless, 
ancient medical opinion held the flesh of the monkey 
to be an effective preventive agent against ele- 
phantiasis (djudham). Certain other parts of the 
animal, such as the teeth, the hair and the skin, 
possessed “specific qualities” (Rhawiss) (see ak 
Damiri, loe. cñ), which modem science has rele- 
gated to the rank of absurdity. 

Finally, regarding the term Aid, it should be 
noted that in astronomy the asterism % À Cas 
majoris and $, », 0, Y, 2, qu & columbae is wrongly 
called al-Kurad "the Apes" in some treatises, a 
mistake arising from a misspelling of al-Furid "the 
Hermits” (see A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des 
toiles, in ATEO, Algiers (1951), ix, 181). 

With ird, there has not so far been any reference 
tc other than colobids and cercopithecids; ít might 
also be asked what conception the Arabs had of the 
large anthropomorphic, or anthropoid, apes. These 
number no more than eleven species world-wide, 
seven gibbons, two chimpanzees, one gorilla and 
one orang-outang; none of these species exists in | 
Arabia, and to find them one must go either to 
Indonesia or to central: Africa. It is impossible, how. | 
ever, not to see in one or other of these primates 
the mysterious nasnés/nisnds (pl. nasanis) of the 
mediaeval Arab writers, and there can be no doubt 
that such a "demiman" with human face, and 
vertical stance, without a tail and possessing the 
faculty of speech, but also covered with a thick 
fleece, usually russet-coloured, was originally nothing 
other than an anthropomorphic ape observed by 
seafaring Arab merchants of the Indian Ocean, and 
only the gibbon (Hylobaies lar), found in Malaysia, 
Indochina, Burma and the Himalayas, corresponds 
fairly accurately to this description. [bn al-Fakth, 
who is quoted by al-Kazwlui (^4 djf*ib, in the margin 
of al-Dambtt, op. cit, i, 191) and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-RazI (g..] say, with reference to 
Sumatra (diazirat al-Ramnt = Lambri), that “there 
are found there human beings of both sexes, who go 
bare-footed and without clothing. Their speech is 
incomprehensible and they live in the tree-tops. 
They are entirely covered with hair and they live 
on a diet of fruit; they constitute an innumerable 
people who flee at the approach of man... these 
beings are four spans in height, thoir language is a 
kind of whistling and their faces are covered with 
russet-coloured down. .." Al-Ldrist (Nuzha, 1st clime, 
section 8) adds that their movement through the 
trees is accomplished by means of the arms alone 
and no use is made of the feet, which gives the 
impression that they are flying from one branch to 
another. In the Sth/rth century, Ibn Battüta | 
(Rihla, ij, 136) writes of the colonies of siamang 
gibbons (Symphalangus syndactylus) with black fleece 
and white mask which he encountered on the southern. | 
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coasts of the Indies. As for the recently-discovered 
Asiatic orang-outang, the gorilla and the chimpanzees 
of Africa, these remained on the peripheries of know- 
ledge until the r2th/r8th century. Besides, in so far 
as they were known, their height, greater than that 
of man, meant that they could not be identified with 
the half-man which the nasnds is, by definition; the 
root srs. evokes in fact the idea of smallness 
and weakness. The reports of those who saw gibbons 
were rapidly distorted by the imagination of those 
who transmitted them to the point where the nasnds 
became a monstrous semi-anthropomorphic creature, 
one-eyed and one-legged, moving with snocessive 
bounds at a tremendous speed, in times past hunted 
for its meat in the Yemen, With the shikk, another 
half-human monster, the saswds is not without 
analogy with the monoculus and the satyrus of Pliny. 
Understandably, sceptical minds demanded visual 
proof of the existence of such phenomena and to this 
end the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil, according to 
al-Mas‘adi (Muridj, i, § 491), instructed the famous 
doctor and translator Hunayn b. Ishak [9.0.] to find 
for him some of these curiosities; it seems that the 
scholar brought back from his explorations two 
authentic nasnās, but nothing further is known of 
the episode, 

Modern philologists, like P. Anastase-Marie, have 
gone so far as to sce in the term nasnds the Greek 
wowwog "dwarf" (see Amin Ma‘lif, MuSdiam al- 
hayewis, Cairo 1932, s.v. Ape, 13-18); it cannot be 
denied that the two words have the same sense and 
one would thus be led to see, in the origin of nasnds, 
besides the gibbon, a human pygmy. Al-Diahiz, while 
not believing in them, lists a number of these fabulous 
beings which really existed in the popular imagina- 
tion, and, this being an interesting fact, he assimilates, 
the nasnas to the wak-crah and to the people of Gog 
and Magog (Hayacein, i, 189; vii, 178). Now the 
Arab geographers recognised three countries jointly 
said to be the land or the island of the Wak-Wak (or 
the Wk-Waks}, the first situated below the country 
of the Zandj [y.v.], beyond Sufila “of gold” (Mozam- 
bique); the second in the most eastern islands of 
Malaysia (the Philippines, Celebes, the Moluccas) 
and the third in the extreme north of the Sino-Asiatic 
continent; it is found that these three countries cor- 
respond quite closely io those inhabited by partici 
larly small peoples, the Negrillos and the Akkas in 
Africa, the Negritos in Malaysia, in Deccan and in 
the southern Himalayas, and the Lapps, the Samo- 
yedes, the Tungus and other nomadic ethnic groups 
of the arctic and sub-arctic regions. It may thus be 
supposed that those who encountered these pygmy 
people by chance identified them in their accounts 
with the wasnas, as had also been the case with the 
gibbon; and a detail which may corroborate this 
interpretation is the insistence of the authors on the 
faculty of speech attributed to the nasnás. Neverthe- 
less, there remains the mystery of the alleged ex- 
istence of the mass in the Yemen, and we can 
hardly be satisfied by the Jadith (see LA, under 
noses.) according to which the nasnds were the 
metamorphoses of men from the two cursed tribes of 
‘Ad and Thamid (g.vv.]. Was there, in Arabia, a 
small anthropoid ape, or a race of human pygmies? 
The question and its solution belong to the realm 
of palaeontology and of prehistory. 

In fact, ín historical times, the Arab peoples, 
having never encountered this fabulous maswás in 
their own countries, quite naturally applied the 
term to all the small long-tailed flat-faced African 
monkeys with which the exhibitors made them 
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familiar (see al-Damtsl, of. eit. ii, 353-4), and modern 
systematic practice has simply ratified the vox 
populi in retaining the name "'nisnas" and applying 
it to the Somalian Cercopithecus pyrrhonotus. In 
conclusion, having been born out of confused images 
‘of the gibbon and a pygmy in travellers’ tales, to 
become subsequently a monstrous human mutation 
blighted by divine punishment, the nasnas has finally 
‘been placed, by cornmon logic, in one of the families 
defined by bird. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Kazwinl, 4dj*ib al-makMübàt, 
and Damiri, Hayat al-payawin al-kubra, Cairo 
1356/1937; Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhanl, K. al- 
Buldan, te. H. Mass6, Abrégé du livre des pays, 
Damascus 1973; Ibn Taghribird!-G. Wiet, Les bio- 
graphies du Manhal Saft, Cairo 1932; Idrisi, 
Nuzhat al-musktak (K. Rudjár), ed. Leiden, Opus 
 geographicum, 5 fascs., 1970-5; Ibn Battüta, Rékla, 
Cairo 1346/1928; N. Elisséef, Thèmes e! motifs des 

i s, Beirut 1949; - 

Men and apes (with bibliogr.), London 1966, Fr. tr. 

Hommes et singes, Paris 1967, and coll, “Marabout”, 

MU No. az9, Paris 1971; M. Lombard, La chasse et 

les produits de la chasse dans le monde musulma 

(VIII-XI siècle), in Annales ESC (May-June 

1969); B. Heuvelmans, Ser la piste des bétes 

dgnordes (ch. "Les bétes 4 face humaine d’Indo- 

Malaisie"), Paris 1955, i, 13-233; E. G. Boulenger, 

Les singes, Paris 1942. (F. Vré) 

KIRESUN [see omEsON], 

ĶİRGİZ, a Turkish people, mentioned as early 
as the oldest Chinese accounts of Central Asia (from 
the 2nd century A.D.) under the name Kien-Kuen, 
which according to P. Pelliot (JA, Ser. 2, vol. xv, 
137) goes back to a Mongol word, singular Firkun, 
The lands of the Kirgiz are not exactly defined in 
these sources; according to a very reliable source, 
the land of the Kien-Kuen lay uorth-west of the 
land of the K'ang-Kiu, Le. of Sogdiana. The name 
Klrghtz first appears in. the Orkhon inscriptions of 
the Sth century; at that time the Kirgiz (as the 
contemporary Chinese annals also tell us) lived on 
the Upper Venisei (Turkish Kem), north of the 
Kég-men or Sayan mountains. The same name 
(Kakm4n) is also mentioned in Gardizi (W. Barthold, 
iei o goezdke v Srednyuyu Asiyu, 86 = ed. «Abd al- 
Hay Habibl, Tehran 13471968, 262); according to 
this source, the capital of the Khan of the Kirgiz 
‘was 7 days! journey north of these mountains. There 
is also said that the Kirgiz had red hair and a white 
colour of skin (surhhi-i mily wa sagidi-i pūst), which 
is explained by their alleged relationship with the 
Slavs; the same anthropological features, of which 
there is no longer any trace among the modern 
Kirgiz, are mentioned in the Chinese T’ang-shw; 
linguistically, the Kirgiz wore then already Turki- 
cised. They did not come to the fore politically till 
about 840 A.D., when they succeeded in conquering 
the lands of the Uyghur in Mongolia. Nothing was 
known in Muslim lands of this event; Marquart's 
endeavour (Osteuropaische und ostasiatische Streif- 
silge, Leipzig 1903, 91-2) to connect with this the 
story in Djabiz of the defeats of the Toghuzghuz, can 
be utterly rejected; like Kudáma (ed. de Goeje, 262, 
1. 13) Diàhiz only refers to the hostility between the 
Toghuzghuz and the Kharlukh (Karluk [gx]). 
Iştakhri (ed. de Goeje, 9-10) and others mention the 
Kirgic (Khirkhtz) as eastern neighbours of thc 
Kimák [see xiwAx] and as northern neighbours of 
ihe Kharlukh and Toghuzghuz; in the east their 
lands are said to have stretched to the ocean. The 























most important article of export for trade with 
Muslim lands was musk. The ethnic and historical 
continuity between the Kirgiz and the people living 
today under the same name in the USSR is supposed 
but not proved. The Kirgiz were probably driven out 
of Mongolia in connection with the foundation of 
the empire of the Khitay in the beginning of the 
roth century [see KARA KHITAY] and the advance of 
the Mongol peoples; on the other hand, a body of 
Kirgiz must have migrated as early as this century 
southwards to the present abode of the genuine 
Kirgiz (Kara Kirgiz); according to the Hudid al 
Salam (f. 18a, te. Minorsky, 98, comm. 293-4, even 
the town of Pandal (the modem Aksu in Chinese 
Turkestan) was in possession of the Kirgiz, The 
Kirgiz are not mentioned again in this region till 
the r6th century; what the Chinese C'ang-Te, who 
was there in 1259, records of the Kirgiz (especially 
on the use of dog-sledges, ef. Bretschneider, Med 
iaecal researches, i, 129) he had only been toid, 
and did not see himself, and these stories probably 
do not refer to the people of the land he passed 
through. The main body of the people had probably: 
remained on the Upper Venisei; the Kara Khitay 
when driven out of North China had to tight with 
these Kirgiz during their trek westwards. In the 
fertile region of the modern administrative district 
ot Minusinsk the Kirgiz gradually adopted agri- 
culture and a settled mode of life. According to 
the Hudiid al-‘dlam (f. 17b, tr. Minorsky, 97, comm. 
286) thero was only one town among the Kirgiz, 
calied Kemigjkat, where their Khakén lived, and 
no other towns ot villages, but only tents; on the 
other hand, Rashid al-Din says (ed. Berezin, Trudi 
Vost. Old. ‘Arkh. Onshé. vii, 168-9) that the Kirgiz 
had "many towns and villages". From these and 
similar statements Radloff has drawn the conclusion 
(JA, Ser. 6, vol. ii, 328) that the present state of 
Kirgiz culture is much lower than it used to be. 

In the rsth century the Kirgiz on the Yenisei had 
to submit to the Mongols under Cingiz Khan [g. 
Negotiations for their submission were already begun 
in r207, but it was only settled in 1218 when the 
last rebellion was put down. After the decline of the 
empire of the descendants of Čingiz Khan the Kirgiz 
had sometimes to be under the yoke of the Mongols, 
sometimes of the Kalmucks, and sometimes of the 
Russians; in 1607 they recognised the suzerainty of 
the Kazik, but by r609 we find them killing a tax- 
Collector sent by the Kazük. In r642 they were 
described by the Kalmuck Khàn Batur as Kalmuck, 
in 1646 by the Russian plenipotentiary Daniyil 
Arghinskiy as Russian subjects. In 1703 they were 
transferred by the Kalmucks, by arrangement with 
Russia, southwards to the region of the modern 
Seriretye; they are then said ta have numbered 
3,000-4,000 tents, As mentioned above, a portion of 
the Kirgiz had migrated at a much earlier date; 
shortly after 1514 a certain Muhammad is mentioned 
3s being invested as Khàn of the Kirgir by Sa'id 
Khin the ruler of the Mongols (Tarih-i Rashidi, 
ir, E.D. Ross, London r$95, t4r); in the r6th 
century the Kirgiz were for the most part under the 
rule of the Khins of the Kazlk. The Kirgiz were 
called Burut by Kalmucks; they were nearly al 
driven out from Semiretye to Farghina and Karate. 
in; it was only after the destruction of the Kalmuek 
empire by the Chinese (1758-9) that they returned 
to their old settlements in the southern part of 
Semiretye. At this date the name Kirgiz was trans- 
ferred to the Kazāk by the Russians; to distinguish 
them from the latter, the true Kirgiz were called 
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Black Kirgiz (Karā Kirghiz). The term "Karā" 
was never adopted by the people themselves and 
is now definitely repudiated. In Semiretye, the 
Kara Kirghts, outwardly at least, professed Islam; 
in their epic, which takes its name from the principal 
hero Manas, the wars against the Kalmucks arc 
described as wars of religion. Unlike the Kazik, the 
Kari Kirghiz had neither princes or nobles; the 
elders, called Manap, were nat chosen by any kind 
of election but owed their position entirely to their 
personal influence. Owing to the continual state of 
war, the tribes of the Karā Kirghiz did not break up 
into small subdivisions as was the case with the 
tribes of the Kazdk; an aul (camp) of the Kari 
Kirghiz comprised the members of a whole tribe and 
therefore occupied a much greater area than an au! 
of the Kazak. In the 18th century authority over the 
Karā Kirghiz was claimed by the Chinese, in the 
19th first by the Ozbegs in Farghdna and later by 
the Russians; the final establishment of Russian 
rule dates from 1864, The prosperity of the Kar® 
Kirghiz has been seriously affected by the Russian 
colonisation and particularly by the rising of 1916, 
when a considerable portion of the people migrated 
to China; the Russian government resolved—but 
nothing came of it owing to the revolution of 1917 
—to take from tbe Karà Kleghtz all their grazing- 
grounds except the valley of the Tekes and to throw 
these lands open for Russian colonisation. 

Until recently in both Russia and Western Europe 
the name “Kirgiz"” meant particularly the Kazik; 
they are sometimes called also ‘Kirgiz-Kaisale” 
(Kaisak, corrupted from Kazak, to distinguish them 
trom the Russian Cossacks). On the separation of the 
Kaz, from the Ozbeg, ci. ABU '"L-XMAYR and 
Kazig. The whole of the Kazak people was for long 
under the rule of one Khan who therefore had a 
considerable military force at his disposal; Khan 
Kasim (d. 924/1518) was particularly powerful. In 
spite of several defeats from the Mongols allied with 
the Ozbegs in the 16th century, the Kazi still had 
a strong nomadic kingdom at the end of this century 
under the rule of Khan Tawakkul, who, during the 
last years of the reign of Khin ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar 
[q..] was able to make a successful incursion into 
Ma ward al-Nahr, and later still even held the town 
of Tashkent. In the 17th century the power of the 
Kháns only rarely extended over the whole people; 
but about this time Tashkent and Farghana were 
usually in the possession of the Kazák, sometimes 
under nominal recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Kbáns of the Ozbegs, At this time must have taken 
place the division of the Kazik into three “Hordes” 
(called by the Kazák themselves djüz “hundred’ 
the great horde (ulw djfés) occupied the most easter! 
the little (kishi djis) the most westerly part of the 
so-called “Kirgiz steppes” and between the two the 
central horde (orta djüz). Towards the end of the 17th 
century this division was already an accomplished 
fact, Khān Tyawka, celebrated as the law-giver of 
his people (in 1694 a Russian embassy was received 
by him ín the town of Turkistán and in 1698 one 
from the Kalmucks), still ruled all three Hordes and 
had a representative in each of them. In 1717 un- 
successful negotiations for the submission of all 
three Hordes to Peter the Great were conducted; in 
1723 the towns of Sayrám, Táshkent and Turkistán 
were conquered by the Kalmucks. For a short period 
after this, the suzerainty of the Khan of the Little 
Horde was recognised by all the Kazik and the 
agreement embodying this was sealed by the sacrifice 
of a white horse; but the treaty had no practical 











results. In 1730, Abu 'l-Khayr negotiated with Russia 
and concluded a treaty by which he declared himself 
and his people Russian subjects, This treaty was 
renewed several times in the 18th century; but it was 
not till the roth century, especially after 1847, when 
the Russians were firmly established on the southern 
frontier of the Kirgiz steppes on the Sir DaryS, that 
Russian rule became definitely established over the 
steppes and their inhabitants. The eastern part of the 
steppes was administered from Siberia and the 
western from Orenburg; regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Siberian Kazák were published in 1822 
and again in 1868. Even after the abolition of the 
rity, the descendants of Cingiz Khan 
exercised 3 considerable influence over 
(among the KazAk called 
“white bones", ab siiyeh)s their authority has been 
gradually destroyed by the measures of the Russian 
Government. The last popular leader of the Kazik 
was Kenesarl, who fought against the authorities in 
Siberia and Orenburg from 1842 in the mountains of 
Ala Tau; several risings were stirred up until 1873 
by his son Sadilk (so-called by the Russians, properly 
Siddik). Another son, Abmad, later wrote the life 
of his father Kenesar! and of his brother Sadik, 
entitled: Sultan! Kenisara i Sadik, Biografiteskiye 
olerki sultana Akkmeta Kenisarina. Obrabotano diya 
pelati i snabieno primelaniyami. E. T. Smirnovlm, 
Tashkent 1889 (review by V. Rosen in Zap., iv, 
122-3). 

The most southern part of the Kirgiz steppes was 
conquered in the xoth century by the Ozbegs of 
Farghina and Khiwa and partly colonised; the ad- 
vance of the Russians in this part was therefore as- 
sisted by the Kazük. After the foundation of the 
general-gouvernement of Turkestan (1867) and the 
general-gouvernement of the Steppes (1882) (Semi- 
reiye belonged at first to the latter, but was later 
again united to Turkestan), the government of Kirgiz 
steppes had less unity than before. On the other hand, 
after the Revolution an administrative unit was 
established called at first by the Russians the "Kirgiz 
Republic” and by the people themselves “Kazaki- 
stn”, Today the Kirgiz form one of the Union Re 
publics in the USSR. The number of the population 
in the Kirgiz Socialist Soviet Republic was 3,145,000 
in 1973 (43.8% Kirgiz, 24.2% Russians, 1.3% Uz- 
beks, etc.). The whole number of Kirgiz living in the 
USSR was 1,452,000 in 1970. The number of Kirgiz 
living in China and Afghanistan is over 100,000. The 
Kirgiz language belongs to the northwestern (Kip- 
chak} group of Turkio languages. 

Bibliography: There exists the following 
guide to the bibliographies: E, E. Novičenko, 
Bibliografiya bibliografiy o Kirgisii, 1852-1967, An- 
motirovanniy ukazatel" literaturi, Frunze 1969. 
The most important of earlier bibliog: 
phies are: A. N. Kharuzin Bibliografičeskiy uka- 
satel’ statey, Rasayushtikhsya etnografii Kirgisov i 
Karagirgizov, in Etmografiteskoye Obosreniye ix 
(1892); N. Veselovskiy, Dopolueniye k bibliogr 
Feskom skazatelyu statey, kasaywshéikhsya. Kirgizov 
i Karagirgisov, sostavlennomu. A. N. Kharuzinlm, 
in Éinografiteskoye Obosreniye, ix. (1892); A. E. 
Alektorov, Uhazatel' nig, žurnal nikh 3 gaseinikh 
statey i zameloh o kirgizakh, in Izvestiva Obsheestoa. 
Arkheologii, Istorii i Etnografii pri Imperatorskom 
Kazanskom Universitete, xvi-xx (1900-4); Z. Le 
Amitin-Shapiro, Literatura o Kirgizii (1918-1924). 
Ammotirovonsly ubasatel’, Frunze 1963; idem, 
Literatura 0 Kirgisii (1925-1936). Annotirovannty 
ukazatel, Frunze 1965; idem, Annotirovanniy 
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ukazatel literaturi po istorii, arkheologii à dinografii 

Kirgizi (1750-1917), Frunze 1958. The fullest 

history of the Kirgiz steppes is that by 

A. Levshin, Opisaniye Kirgis-haisakshith ord i 

stepey, St. Petersburg 1832; this is supplemented 

by many quotations in Velyaminov-Zemnov, Iss- 
ledovaniya o hazimovshith tsaryakh i tsarevicakh, 

ii, Of general works, see W. Barthold, Histoire 

des tures d'Asie Centrale, Pacis 1945; R. Grousset, 

L'empire des steppes, Paris t952; D. Sinor, Intro- 

duction à l'histoire de l'Eurasie Centrale, Wiesbaden 

1963; S.M.Abramzon, Kirgist i iAK etnogencti- 

deshie i istoriko-kul' turnlye sujast, Leningrad 1971. 

On everyday life (esp. of the Kazàk) in the roth 

century; W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien*, Leipzig 1893, 

i; idem, Proben der Volkslitteratur, elc., iii, v. 

On laws: N. Grodekov, Kérgisi i Karakirgist Syr- 

Daryinskoy oblasti, Tashkent 1389. On present 

conditions: Obzor narodnogo khozyaystva Kirgiz- 

shoy A.S.S.R. 1924 god, Pod red. Y. P. Krutilina; 

S.A. Tokarev, Etnografiva narodov SSSR. Istori- 

deskiye osnovt bila á kulturi, Moscow 1958 (with 

a lengthy bibliography) On language and 

literature: Philologíae turcicae fundamenta, i-i, 

Wiesbaden 1959-64. (W. BARTHOLD - [G. HAzat}) 

KIRID [see tkririsit). 

a peninsula jutting out into the Black 
Sea south of the Ukraine (Russian Krim; English 
Crimea; French Crimée; German Krim; with an area 
of 25,500 km!), connected with the mainland by the 
isthmus ca. 8 km. wide of Perekop (in Turkish Or 
Kapl), and ending to the east in the peninsula of Ker’ 
{q.v.], The northern and central parts are flat; to the 
south lies a mountainous area consisting of three 
ranges, the most southern of which, Mt, Yayla 
(2,545 m. high), falls down steeply to the coastal 
strip. The climate is relatively mild and on the south- 
eastern coast similar to that of the Mediterranean 
ara. The water of the few rivers and brooks— 
especially that of the Salghlr—is used for irrigation. 
The flat grounds are cultivated; in the mountains 
there are pastures besides woods, and wine-growing 
is not without importance. Some minerals are found 
(iron ore near Keré, fluorspar near Sevastopol) and 
at present there is also all kinds of industry. 

In antiquity, the peninsula was inhabited by the 
Scythians. From the 6th century B.C. onwards, Greek 
colonies existed on the coasts. Around 480 B.C. these 
formed the Bosporean State, whereas in the rst 
century B.C. they belonged for a short time to the 
Pontian kingdom. From 65 B.C. onwards, the Roman 
Empire wielded supreme rule (sve Paulys Realenzyklo- 
piidie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, new ed. 
by G. Wissowa, vi. Halbband, Stuttgart 1899, cols. 
2254-69; H. G, Gundel, Die Krim im Allertum, in Das 
Gymnasium, liii (1942), 127-38). In the 4th century 
A.D, first the Goths came, then the Huns. Until 1259. 
the Byzantine empire held the Chersonese (Old Rus- 
sian Korsun?), while the main part of the peninsula 
belonged to the territory of the Khazars [q.v]. 
During the roth and rsth centuries there was the 
Russian colony Tmutarakan? (probably near modern 
Taman?), important in relations with Byzantium. 
From around ro3o the peninsula was dominated by 
the Kumans or Ktpéak [q.v.], and from 1239 by the 
Tatars of the Golden Horde. They also wielded a sort 
of supreme rule over the Genoese colonies that came 
into existence here (since r26r-5, especially in Kaffa, 
mod. Feodosiya, see xere), These colonies took over 
the role of the Byzantine Chersonese and became of 
great significance for trade with Byzantium and the 
Mediterranean area until their downfall in 1475. 











‘They were to a certain extent tributary to the Tatars. 
Occasional plunderings of these towns by the Golden 
Horde (see naTU?tos), e.g. in 1298-9, or sieges, e.g. 
1343, remained incidental. 

Kirim is only rarely mentioned by the Arab geog- 
raphers (and even then partly following the Italian 
reports, as by Idrisi). The first contact with Islam 
dates trom a campaign of the Rim Saldjakid sultan 
Kay Kubid ‘Ala? al-Din II (¢.v,] (6r6-34/1219-36). 
After the Golden Horde occupied the peninsula, first 
in 1225 and then, definitively, in 1233-9, the religious 
situation did not change immediately. At the in- 
stigation of the Egyptian Mamlüks (who entertained 
trade relations with the peninsula) a mosque was 
erected at Old Kirim (also Solkha:/Solgbad) ; another. 
was built later by the Khan Ozbeg (712-42/1313-41) 
(gv). 

During the latter's reign, Suani Islam had gained 
a tirm footing among the Tatars ot Kirim, like among 
the rost of the Golden Horde. From Egypt shortlived 
influences of the futuwwa [q.v.] asserted themselves. 

Next, there existed of old also Jewish settlements, 
but little is known about them in these centuries 
except from tombstones. Karaites or Kari’im [9.0] 
were found at Cufut Kale, and the Orthodox Christ- 
fans had a bishopric of Gothia at Old Kirim. Western 
or Latin Christianity, supported mainly by the 
Franciscans, was represented by the Genoese until 
the downfall of the latter in 1475. Already in 1261 a 
Latin bishop is mentioned, and in 1318 the bishopric 
of Kaffa was founded. Its jurisdiction stretched from 
Varna (in modern Bulgaria) to Saray {g.v.], the capital 
of the Golden Horde. The bishopric of Cherson, which 
‘came into being in 1303, was definitively established 
in 1333, with parishes in the individual towns, From 
here efforts were made to effect a union with the 
other Christians and to start missionary work among 
the Tatars, but at the end of the rth century these 
attempts came to an end for lack of success, From 
1351 until aíter 1370 there had even existed a Latin 
bishopric at Sardy, 

In the 14th century, during embittered fights with 
the Venetians in the Mediterranean and the Aegean 
Sea, the Genoese founded trading factories in Sughdak 
(Russian Suro), in Balaklava (then Cembalo), in 
modern Sevastopol, in Tana (Azóv, Turkish Azak 
[g.5.]) and in Moncastro (Ak Kirmán [g.v.], Rumanian 
Cetatea Alba, since 1368) to the west of the mouth of 
the Dnéstr. Until 1343 the Venetians had a colony 
at Tana (Azóv). Besides Italians, who had their own. 
rule and system of justice, there were living in these 
towns Arabs from various Near Eastern lands; Turks 
from Anatolia; Lurs [q.».]; Greeks; and above all, 
such a large number of Armenians that Kirim was 
Sometimes called Armenia Magna or Armenia Mari- 
tima. About the Crimean Goths we are informed by 
reports of the 13th century, and latterly in the z6th 
century by Augier Ghislain de Busbecq, ambassador 
of the Austrian emperor to Sileymin II (see E. S. 
Forster, The Turkish letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Bus- 
beig, Oxford 1927, repr. 1968; W. von den Steinen, 
Vier Briefe Busbecgs aus der Türkei, 1926). Since that. 
time they have merged with the Kirim Tatars. 

The Mongols of the Golden Horde had a governor 
‘on the peninsula (jdikim or wedti), who kept up his 
own diplomatic relations with the Nile valley. We 
hear also of an “amir of the right wing” and “of the 
left wing of the army". Until the middle of the xsth 
century Kirim, thinly populated except for the coasts, 
remained a centre, especially through Byzantine 
intermediaries on the Dardanelles, for trade with 
Egypt. For a long period via the Kirim slaves 
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(Maralüks) were sent to that country, while all kind 
of goods (fine shawls, perfumes and the like) found 
their way from there to Kirim, and further to the 
Volga along the road of Sughdak, Old Klrm, and 
Perekop. Trade with Anatolia was also important, 
The traffic was later taken over by Trebizond, which 
had remained Byzantine until 1462, The Genoese 
brought European goods (linen and ceramics) to 
Kirim and to further on. In the rstb century espe- 
cially, the commercial highway ran along the bank 
of the Bug tia Luck and Lemberg to Breslau. 

Both in Old Kirim, the peninsula's seat of govern- 
ment in these centuries, and in Eski Yurt, many goods 
were warehoused. The currents of trade manifested 
themselves also in the artisti construction of build- 
ings and in ceramics. These showed influences from 
Sardy, Saldjakid Asia Minor, Egypt and the Genoese 
colonies, as we know since the excavations of 1924-8. 
Besides trade, a part was played by the manufacture 
of salt, the gathering of honey (which weat as far 
as Kh"ārazm) and grapes, and by horse-breedinz and 
tanning. 

Notwithstanding, all these developments, Kirim 
remained until ihe rsth century oulv an annexe of 
the Golden Horde and occasionally a refuge for 
ambitious claimants in their struggle for power, like 
Nokhay in 129: and Mamay in 359. Around 1345-8, 
85,000 persons allegedly fell victim to the Black 
Death, and in 1395 the peninsula was ravaged by 
Timür, Attempts of the double kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania to push as far as the Black Sea aad 
to endanger also Kirim were foiled in 1399 by the 
victory of the "mayor of the palace” Edigil (Russian 
Yedigey) on the Vorskla, The tatter had his base here 
during his struggle wich Witold of Lithuania, until 
he died in 1419. 

During the civil wars which ravaged che Goldea 
Horde trom 1359 onwards, princes of the Mongol 
ruling dynasty who were descendants of Cingiz Khan 
and his grandson Togha Temür (the son of Djoéi), 
had settled on various occasions in the peninsula, 
At the beginning of the 15th century they had ap- 
parently adopted the family-name of Girdy [g.v.] or 
Kerey. Relying upon the noble family of the Shirin, 
Devlet Berdi had established himself in Kirim after 
1426, aad in 1427 he tried to enter again into relations 
with Egypt. But he (and since 1427 also his brother 
Hadidit Girày {¢-z-}) encountered opposition from 
the ruler of the Great (until then, the Golden) 
Horde. In August t449 Hagidjt formally declared 
himself ruler of Kirim. With the help of the Turkish 
sultan and the Polish-Lithuantan king Casimir IV, he 
was able to hold out until his death in 1466, first in 
his residence Kirk Yer and later in the valley of 
Baghée Saray {¢.0.]. He and later his son again and 
‘again took in fugitives of the decaying Great Horde, 
and they thus became rulers of the strongest among 
the Tatar states that came into being. On the northern. 
shore of the Black Sea a strip of land where the 
Noghays (¢-u,] lived, and since 1484 also the Budjak 
(gv.}, came gradually under the rule of the Kirim 
Khins, 

After rather lengthy succession disputes, Menglt 
Giráy I [q.».], one of Hàdjdji Girày's eight sons, got 
the upper hand. He was to become the real founder 
f the independent Kllm state, in spite of (he fact 
that he had to recognise Ottoman supremacy after 
the conquest of Kaffa in 1475 by the Sultan's troops. 
The Girly family was then recognised as enjoying in 
Kirim the sole rights of succession and immunity. 
Since slim Girdy 11 (992-6/1584-3 (v.], their name 
was mentioned in the Akufba after the Sultan's; they 








bad the right to strike their own coins; and they could 
grant asylum. They remained independent in internal 
policy and had at their disposal a richly-ramified 
officialdom which followed mors and more the Otto- 
man Turkish pattern, Under the continuous politica! 
preponderance of the Sultan, co-operation between 
the two states generally passed off without too much 
friction, in spite of many dangerous tensions at 
times. Joint military expeditions were regularly 
organised; in 1476 and 1538 into Moldavia, in 1543 
lor the first (ime into Hungary, From the time when 
the Turks had conquered Kilia and Ak Kirman 
(1484) and the Poles had been defeated in Moldavia 
(1497), the khanate of Kirim was in direct contact 
with the Turkish dominions in the Balkan peninsula. 
In the north-east the Cerkes [q.v.] and Kabards (g.0.] 
were subjects of the Kldm-Kháns, and thus the 
Black Sea became until x739 a Turkish-Tatar inland 
sea. 

Relations with the Christian powers in the north 
changed when, from 1470-2 onwards, Casimir IV decid 
ed to co-operate more and more with the Great Horde. 
The Kirin Khans turned to the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow, who between 1468 and 1572 were exempted 
from paying tribute. With certain fluctuations 
in details, both states remained loyal to this alliance 
until the fall of the Great Horde in 1302, and even 
extended it, while the kings of Poland-Lithuania in 
1480 and later repeatedly neglected tbeir commit- 
ments to the Horde. From that period onwards, this. 
double kingdom was exposed to attacks from both 
the Muscovites and the Klrim-Tatars, who again and 
again invaded Podolia, Volhynia and Galicia and 
more than once laid Kiev, Černigov and other towns 
under contribution (for the Tatar incursions between 
1474 and 1569, see J. Ochmaáski, Organisacja obrony 
pried Tatarami w Wielkien Keigstwie Litewshim 
("The organisation of the defence against the Tatars 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania”), in Studia i 
“Studies for the 
history of the army"), v (1960), 349-95, esp. 362-4). 
Under these circumstances the Great Horde got into 
great difficulties, especially after the death of Khan 
Ahmed in January 1481. Until the very end of this 
state, officers, soldiers and even princes of the ruling 
house continued to desert to the Klrim-Kháns (see 
M. Malowist, Kaffa: holonía genuehska na Krymie i 
problem wschodui w latach 1453-1475 ("Kaifa, the 
Genoese colony in the Crimea and the eastern problem 
in 1453-75"), Warsaw 1947 (Prace Instytutu Historyc- 
rego Uniwersytetu Warszuuskiego (“Publications af 
the Historical Institute of the University of Warsaw"), 
ii). Even after a temporary treaty of peace between 
the Grand Duchy of Moscow and Lithuania in 
1493, the latter’s contact with Kirim remained 
so close that the Khans were able to mediate in 
1496 for the establishing of diplomatic Russian- 
Turkish relations, initially ín the main for com- 
mercial reasons (see V. E. Syroeékovskdy, Puti i 
snoskeniya Moskvi s Krimom ma rubefe evi veka 
(“Ways and relations of Moscow with the Crimea at 
the turn of the r6th century”), in Izvestiya Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, iti (1932). 

When in June t502 the Great Horde was finally 
defeated to the east of Kiev and close to where the 
Desua joins the Dayépr, and their last Khan was 
forced to flee to Lithuania (where he was executed 
in 1505), the Kiclm Khan, in accordance with his 
claim, assumed the rights of the former Golden Horde 
and demanded tribute “without subterfuge” from 
Moscow and Lithuania, To the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania he offered a treaty “after straightening 
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out relations”. In addition, Mengli Giray felt himself 
responsible for the security of the khánates of Kazan 
[g.vJ and Astraklrán [g.v.] and thus ran into increasing 
difficulties with Moscow (K. Pulaski, Mendli-Giray 
(sic), chan Tatarów perekopskich (‘Mengli-Giray, 
Khan of the Perekop Tatars"), Warsaw 1882). Under 
these circumstances, a treaty with Sigismund 1 
Augustus (1506-48) of Poland and Lithuania was of 
great importance to Mengli Giray I. But the negotia- 
tions had not yet been concluded when the Kirim 
Khin died at a great age in 1515 (J. Pajewski, 
Projekt przymierza polsko-turechiego 1a Zygmunta 
Augusta (“A project of treaty between Poland anc 
Turkey under Sigismund Augustus”), in Ksiega e 
Crei Oskara. Halechiego, Warsaw 1935) 

Under Mengli Giray 1, Klrim reached its cultural 
zenith. The area was opened up to Ottoman Turkish 
culture. Artists from the Islamic cultural environ- 
ment and also Italian, often Genoese, artisans who 
had remained in the country after 1475, such as 
Augustino da Garibaldi and Vincento da Zugulfi, 
found work here, especially as architects and stone 
carvers. Intellectual and literary circles came also 
into being. Of special artistic importance was the 
Khan's palace at Bághte Saráy [g.".], whither Mengli 
Gitày had transferred his residence from Old Kirim. 
It is actually in ruins today, but the Zendjirli 
Madrasa has been' preserved, 

In view of the position of power which Mehmed 
Girdy 1 (1515-22) [j.*.]) had inherited from his father 
(V. E. Syroetkovetiy, Muchammed-Geraj i ego vassali 
("Mebmed-Giriy and his vassals”), in. Uténiye Za- 
pishi Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universitela, Ixi 
(1940), the new Khàn also aspired to the position of 
the Golden Horde and wanted to unite all Tatars 
under his rule, His son Sahib Girdy (g.v.] in r521 
succeeded in driving away a Khin of Kizin who was 
friendly to Moscow and, in spite of the resistance of 
Astrakhin, in incorporating his territory into that 
of his father, Having become Khin (1532-52) after 
his father had been murdered and Islm Giráy ] 
[g.v] had been put aside, he did not however succeed 
in holding out after a defeat inflicted on him by 
Moscow on the Oka in 1541 (0. Gökbilgin, Tarih-i 
Sakib Giray han (1532-7551), crit. ed., tr., notes and 
glossary, Erzurum r973 (Atatürk Universitesi yayın- 
ları 212) ). On the contrary, Ivan IV the Terrible 
(1533-84) who had born the title of Tsar since 1547, 
carefully collected his forces for a campaign which 
brought under his control Käzān [q.v] in October 
1552, and Astrakhán [g.], firstly im 1554 and 
delinitively in 1556. Thus the Volga valley was 
opened up to Russia right down to the Caspian Sca, 
the waterway to Caucasia and the north coast of 
Persia lay free and the Russians got an extensive new 
region for settlement, Dawlat (Dewlet) Girày I (1551- 
77 (qv) finally saw himself confined to the Kirim 
Khanate and its northern hinterland, After the mani- 
fold disturbances of the preceding decades he tried to 
collaborate again with Poland-Lithuania, which saw 
itself more and more threatened by Moscow and both 
of which merged into one single state in the Union of 
Lublin in 1g69 (0. Gokbilgin, 1532-1577 yılları 
arasinda Kintm Hankge'nin siyasi durumu, Ankara 
1973 (Atatürk Üniversitesi yayınları 289)). 

However, tbe Khān was dissatisfied, as was Sultan 
Süleymån II, by the fact that so many Muslims had 
become subject to Orthodox Christian sovereignty. 
The two sovereigns entered upon a close treaty of 
alliance and for the time being supported Tatar re- 
volts against the supremacy of Moscow; these revolts 
are echoed in the legends around Cora Batir (Sa‘adat 








Sakir, Cora Batyr, Eine Legende in dobrudscha-tata- 
rischer Mundart, Cracow 1935). Dewlet Giray a 
tempted to relieve them by marching against Russia 
in 1555. But his fear that the Sultan might enlarge 
his influence in Kirim by stationing his own troops 
there made him abandon a plan of supporting the 
Ottomans effectively. Thus the Sultan received little 
help from the Kirlm Khan for his attempt to connect 
with a canal the Volga and the Don, at the place 
where they draw the nearest to each other (near 
modern Volgograd). He could rely only on the 
Noghays (q.t.]. Consequently, when in the winter of 
1569 the Turkish troops were defeated between 
Astraghan and the Sea of Azov, the enterprise of 
Selim II fell through. He had hoped to establish in 
Kirlm a base for his campaign against Shi“ Safawid 
Persia, and to activate from there economic relations 
with Central Asia (H. Inaleik, Osmanls-Rus rekabeti- 
nin mengei ve Don-Volga kanals teşebbüsü (1569), 
in Belleten xii 146 (1948), 349-402; Eng. tex t in 
ACDTCED (1947), 47-106; A.N. Kurat, Turkiye 
ve dil boyu. 1569 Astarham seferi, Ten-Ídil kanalı 
ve XVI-XVII yüsys Osmanl-Rus münasebetleri, 
Ankara 1966 (AU DTDF Yaymlart 151); P. A. Sadi- 
Xov, Pokliod Tatar i Turok na Astraklan v 1569 godv 
("The campaign of the Tatars and Turks against 
Astrakhan in 1569"), in Istorifskiye Zapishi, xxii, 
Moscow 1947, 132-66). When in 1571 the Turkish 
fleet became decisively weakened by the defeat at 
Lepanto [see AvNA-BAKHTI), eny plan of a Turkish 
advance against Russia had to be abandoned. On 
the other hand, Kirim was thus freed from the feared 
guardianship of the Sultan, although it also lost his 
direct protection. 

The Khin availed himself immediately of this free- 
dom at his rear to march against Moscow. In 1571 
the city fell for the last time into Tatar hands and 
was burnt down, The Tsar was forced to declare him- 
self prepared to resume paying tribute (tlsh/t#yish). 
Tt was only Peter the Great who was able to free 
himself decisively from this obligation. At this point, 
the Tsar was unable to counter-attack, as a result of 
his military engagements in the west in regard to 
Livonia. 

Kizàn and Astrakhin thus remained in Russian 
hands, In order to change this situation, Khan 
Mehmed II, the Fat (Semiz; reigned 1577-84) made 
now endeavours (Kırımlı Abdulla oglt Hasan, inei 
Mehmed Giray Han|Khin Mehmed Giráy Il, in 
Azerbaycan Yuri Bilgisi, iii (1934), z). Since Turkish 
help failed to come because of the war with Persia 
(1578-90), the Khān sought an alliance against Mos- 
cow with Poland, Lithuania and even with Pope 
Gregory XIIL. He held out a prospect of conversion 
to Roman Catholicism, which caused the Popes to 
send several ambassadors between 1571 and 1583. 
A Kiclm embassy was honourably received at Vilna 
in 1579 (Stanislaw Kryczyński, Nieudana misja 
katolicka wsród muzułmanow litewskich w XVI w 
(A faïed Catholic mission among the Lithuanian 
Muslims in the 26th century"), in Przegląd Islamski 
(1935), 3/4, 11-14). 

But not even in this way could Mebmed Giray IL 
achieve a real success. He was forced to put ca. 
5,000 soldiers at the disposal of the Sultan for the 
‘war against Persia. When the successor to the throne, 
the Kalgháy [.7.], was taken captive by the Persians, 
the Khin himself interfered in the war against the 
‘Shah. This led to friction with the Sublime Porte 
and in the course of the ensuing unrest in KIrim, the 
Kin was murdered in 1584. 

‘The new Khan, Ghazi Giray II (1588-1608) [q.0.], 
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got the upper hand after lengthy disturbances, He 
also came forward as a poet (H. Ertaylan, Gasi Geray 
Han, haya ve eserleri, Istanbul 1958; C. M, Korte- 
Peter, Gazi Giray 11, Khan of Crimea, and Ottoman 
policy in eastern Europe and the Caucasus, 158% 
in The Slavonic and East European Review, 
(1966), 139-66). His attack against Moscow in t$9t 
failed, and during the Turkish campaign against 
Hungary of 1592-1606 he had, in the same way as hi: 
predecessor, to provide troops for the Sultan, which 
‘on various occasions led to friction (B. Kocowski, 
Wyprawa Tatarów na Wegry przez Polske w 1594 v., 
Lublin 1948; M. Alekberli, Borba Uhrainskogo naroda 
protiv turctsko-tatarskoy agressii vo wtoroy polovine 
XVIJpervoy polovine XVII. vekov ("The struggle of 
the Ukranian people against the Turkish-Tatar attack 
in the and half of the 6th and the rst half of the 
17th centuries"), Saratov 1961. 

During these various wars, Kirim itself remained 
free of military incursions, and so the administration 
there could follow its even course, Public roads and 
inns were secure, and documents which survived the 
conflagration of tbe Khán's palace (in 1736) testify 
to well-organised archives and the regular proceeding 
of the Islamic law concerning justice, inheritance and 
mariage, Customary law (‘ada (q-)) also played a 
rôle, The horse trade and rates of exchange of foreign 
currency were officially supervised. As in other 
Islamic countries, the diwdn [q..] was the supreme 
court of judicature. There were 48 judicial regions in 
the lowlands and 19 in the mountains, where, except 
for the infliction of the death penalty, convictions 
could be pronounced without right of appeal "inso- 
far as the conviction was in accordance with the 
laws”. However, in the administration of justice, 
corruption as always played a rôle tbat could not be 
disregarded, 

The Tatars enjoyed personal freedom and, as in 
earlier centuries, passed for a friendly and hospitable 
people. Women were entitled to personal property, 
and took part now and then in public life, diplomatie 
negotiations or even in military expeditions; and 
occasionally they devoted themselves to poetry and 
literature, 

Until the age of fifteen, the education of children 
of the ruling bouse was often left to Cerkes [q.v], 
who taught them riding and the use of weapons. (Uj 
to the igth century other Caucasian peoples, in- 
cluding the Ossets, also had their children brought up 
by Cerkes.) The hardships thereby endured were sup- 
posed to influence many kħäns up to their old age 
and to counterbalance Ottoman urban culture. In 
the course of time, however, rulers and high official- 
turned more and more to Istanbul for the education 
of their children also, many a Girly prince lived there 
as a hostage. Thus Turkish cultural influence became 
more and more important during the 17th and 28th 
centuries. Ottoman Turkish gradually began to 
supersede Kirim Tatar as the written language; 
Turkish melodies (played on drums, clarinets and 
Jater also violins) may well have merged into local 
musical tradition; but confinement of women in 
harems increased. 

In this way, the ties with Turkey were strength- 
ened, but they also reinforced dependency upon 
the Sultans, who more and more intervened, by 
deposing, and occasionally reinstating, many a khan, 
‘Thus the stability of the regional government was. 
undermined both by the power of Istanbul and by 
the growing independence of the Begs, who pos- 
sessed wide powers within their fiefs and fought out 
among themselves many a personal feud. The noble 








families, the prominent ones being the Shirin, the 
Kuluk, the Bárin, the Mansür and the Sulesh, eu- 
joyed tax freedom. The state revenues consisted 
largely of certain customs duties, payments by 
individual governors, indirect taxes (mainly on salt) 
and an annuity of the Sultan. Direct taxes, as far 
as they were levied, consisted (at least officially) of 
the Cushy [g.] and zakii [g.o.]- 

The interventions of the Sublime Porte bound 
Kirim the more closely to Turkey because no other 
policy of alliance was now possible with any power 
to the north (B. Baranowski, Polsha a Tatarssceyzna 
w latach 2624-1629 ("Poland apd Tartary in 1624-9"), 
Lodz 1048). Bad harvests in the Crimea, whose agri- 
culture normally scoured the subsistence vf its in- 
habitants, may have caused the Tatars to plunder 
again and again the south-western regions of Poland 
and Lithuania (W.Ceapliáski, Sprawe najazdóu 
tatarskich na Polske w pierwszej polowie XVII t. 
(“The problem of the Tatar incursions into Poland 
in the first half of the r7th c."), in Kwartatntk 
Historyeany Ixx/3 (1963), 73:20; M. Horn, Shui 
ekonomiczne najazdów totarskich z lat 1605-1633 su 
Rud Csericona ("The economic consequences of the 
‘Tatar invasions in 1605-33 in. Red Russia"), Breslau. 
1964; J. Coldberg, Chronologia i zasięg najasdos 
tatarskich na siemie Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej w latac 
1600-1647 ("Chronology and reach of the Tatar in- 
vasions into the land of the Republic of Poland in 
1600-47”), in Studia i Materialy do Historii Wojsko- 
tcodei, viij1, 5-71). Properly speaking, these incursions 
had no political motivation, but they were to such an. 
extent prejudicial to relations with the neighbours to 
the north-west that there could be no more question 
of combined action against the common enemy 
Moscow, which now became more and more threaten- 
ing to both parties; also, the Klrim Khàns themselves 
suffered repeatedly from the unrest of the nomads. 
When at the treaty of PereyaslavP in 1654 the Cos- 
sack hetman Bohdan KhmePnitskiy, who had been 
supported by the Tatars, changed sides and joined 
Moscow, the Tsar became a direct neighbour of the 
Crimean ins, Now at last the Polish-Lithuanian 
king sought alliance with Islàm Girày III (1644-54 
[d.0.]). They undertook a common military expedition 
against Moscow, which ended in 1655 with the victory 
ol Ochmatów (J, Rypla, Aus der Korrespondenz der 
Hohen Pforte mii Bohdan Chmelnyékyj, in Fesisekrift 
fùr Jar. Bidlo, Prague 1928; idem, Weitere Beiträge 
zur... in Archiv Orieniálni, ii (1955); idem, Dalit 
Dfisplveh ke korespondenci Vysoké Porty s Bohdanem 
Chmelnickým (“Further contribution to the cor- 
respondence..."], in Casopís Ndrodmiho Muzea, 
z931; idem, Briefwechsel der Hohen Pforte mit den 
Krimchanen im II. Bande von Foridüns Münse't, i 
Festschrift fiir Georg Jacob, Leipzig 1933, 249-69: 
O. Pritsak, Das erste fürkiseh-ukrainische Bündnis 
(1648), in Oriens, vi (1953), 266-98). The Tatars now 
also took part in the campaigns of the Poles against 
the allied forces of the Russians, Swedes, Branden- 
burgers, Transylvanians and Cossacks (in the period 
of the "Deluge") and fought in 1656 together with 
them before Warsaw, in Prussia and in Greater 
Poland. Maay captives and rich booty were brought 
to the Crimea. Khän Mehmed Girāy TV (who reigned 
for the second time 1654-66) concluded a treaty with 
the Polish king over the partition of the conquered 
regions; the Islamic areas, like Kazan and Astrakhàn, 
were to fall to ibe Crimean khànate. Both peoples 
fought sboulder-to-shoulder against Transylvania in 
1657 and against Moscow in 1660 (the Battle of 
Tsudnov) (L. Kubala, Wojna brandenburska i najazd 
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Rakoczego i wojna moskiewska ("The Brandenburg 
War, the invasion of Rákóczy and the Moscow War"), 
Lemberg-Warsaw r913; A. Hnilko, Wyprawa sud- 
nowska w 1660 r. (“The campaign of Tsudnov in 
166"), Warsaw 1931). The Tatar army numbered at 
this time 20,000-30,000 troops at the most; higher 
accounts (up to 150,000 and even 200,000) are prob- 
ably false (0. Gorka, Liczebnosé Tatardw krymskich 
i ich wojsk (“The number of the Crimean Tatars and 
their armies”), in Przegląd Historycano-Wojskowy, 
vilifz, 1936). Single military units had their own 
standards, while the cavalrymen brought spare horses 
along with them. Victuals consisted mainly of millet, 
which was milled in leathern mortars. Prisoners of 
war were enabled to ransom themselves as far as 
possible; not infrequently they were humanely 
treated. In accordance with Islamic law, there may 
have been many freedmen. 

The alliance between Poland-Lithuania and the 
Crimean khnate came to an end when Mebmed Giray 
‘was deposed in 1666 and the armistice of Andrusovo, 
between Poland-Lithuania and Moscow, was con- 
cluded in 1657, The political situation changed further 
‘when Peter Doroshenko (1665-76), the hetman of the 
Cossacks “of the left bank", submitted to the Sultan 
out of dislike for the equalising policy of Moscow 
(D. Doroenko and J. Rypka, Hejtman Petr Dorotenko 
a jeho turecka politika (“Hetman P. D. and his Turk- 
ish policy”), in Časopis Národního Musea, Prague 
1933; Ch. Hilbert, Osteuropa 1648-168x bei den Zeit- 
gendssischen osman. Historikern, typewr. thesis, Göt- 
tingen 1948), 

At the instigation of tbe Turks, Khán *Adil Giày 
(1666-71) had to collaborate with the Cossacks and 
therefore ‘ell out with Poland-Lithuania. The en- 
suing war made Podolia in 1672 into a Turkish 
province, and thus the Sultan's empire reached its 
greatest expansion ever to the north of the Black Sea. 
Attempts by Khan Selim Giray 1 (1671-8) at medía- 
tion failed because of the Sultan's uncompromising 
attitude (J. Wolitiski, Posredniciwo tatarshie te wojnie 
polsko-turechiej 1674-1675 7. (“Tatar mediation in 
the Polish-Turkish War 1674-5"), in Polityka narodów 
iv (1954)/4). The new khán, Murüd Giráy (1678-83), 
tried to free himself from subordination to Turkey 
and wanted to replace the Shari‘a by “the Law of 
Cingiz Khan" (Töre, Yasa), a daring enterprise 
which naturally angered the dam. In accordance 
with his political principles, he remained aloof 
during the Turkish march against Vienna in 1683, 
and hís army corps did not take part in the battle of 
the Barren Mountain Kahlenberg. As a punishment, 
he was banished to Bulgaria (Kirimlt Abdullah oglu 
Hasan, Viyana önünde Kırın suvarileri, in Azerbay- 
can Yurt Bilgisi ii (z933), 21-2, 348-53). Nevertheless, 
relations between the Tatars and Poland-Lithuania 
remained tense until the Peace of Carlowitz (1699 
[see gartovča)). 

The Tsars availed themselves of this dissension. 
After the Cossacks of the left bank of the Dnyepr 
had come again under their control, two Russian 
armies marched against the Crimea in 1686 and 1687, 
While Khiin Selim Girdy (who reigned for the second 
time in 1684-91) succeeded in defending the peninsula 
itself, Azóv was lost to Peter the Great in 1699, and 
thus the khānate was divided for several years into 
two parts, sc. tbe peninsula and the region towards 
the Caucasus. In order to counterbalance Azév while 
it was in Russian hands, the fortress of Yeti Kal‘e 
was founded near Kerč (B. H. Sumner, Peler the 
Great and the Ottoman empire, London 1949). 

During this turbulent period, the cultural signifi- 








cance of the khänate declined. Artistic creativity was 
small, although Islamic influences from the Crimea 
and from Turkey are clearly recognisable in con- 
temporary Poland (T, Mańkowski, Sziuħa Zslamu w 
Polsce w XVII è XVIII wieku (“Islamic art in Poland 
in the r7th and 18th centuries"), Cracow 1935; 
F.K.Spuhler, Seideme Reprüsentationsteppiche der 
mitilersn bis spaten Safawidenscit: die sog. Polentep- 
piche, doctoral thesis, Berlin 1968). 

The victory of the European coalition over the 
Sultan in the great war of 1682-99 was of serious 
consequence for Kirim. Pressure from the north 
made itself more and more felt. The planned co- 
operation with the Swedish king Charles XII (1697- 
1718) and with the hetman of the Cossacks Ivan 
Stepanovié Mazepa, in which Ghaai Giray IIT (1704-7) 
[q.o.]) was very interested, failed owing to the Russian 
victory near Poltava in 1799. It is true that the allies 
succeeded in forcing Peter the Great, hemmed in by 
Turkish troops near the Pruth, to retrocede Azóv, 
but this was all that could be achieved: a protest of 
Khan Dewlet Giray I (who reigned for the second 
time 1768-13 remained unsuccessful (A. N. Kurat, 
Prut seferi ve barışı ("The Pruth campaign and 
peace”), Ankara 1951). More and more the Tatars 
began to fear and reject the adversary from the north 
(G. Veinstein, Les Tatars de Crimée et la seconde dlec- 
tion de Slamislas Leszczyiski, in Cahiers du monde 
russe et slave, xi (1970), 24-92), especially when the 
Russians invaded Klrlm in 1737 and 1738, destroying 
many cultural monuments, among them Baghée 
Saray [q.). In 1739 the Tatars and Turks had to 
abandon Azóv definitively to the Russians (Z. Veselá, 
Tureishij trakiat ob osmanshikh kreposyakh severnogo 
Priternomor'sa v načais XVIII veka ("A Turkish 
treatise on the Ottoman fortresses on the north coast 
of the Black Sea at the beginning of the réth cen- 
im Vostotniye istotniki po istorit narodov 
yugo-rostoénoy i tsentraPnoy Evropi, ii, Moscow 1960, 
98-139). As in Poland-Lithuania, the strength of 
Kirim was diminished by the heavy toll of human life, 
the demoralising defeats, the increasing interference 
of the Porte in Crimean affairs, the manifold struggles 
among the princes of the ruling house, aad a fairly 
protracted revolt of the Noghays [g.».] around 1758 
(see B. Kellner-Heinkele, Aus den Aufzeichnungen des 
Said Giray Han, Eine seitgendssische Quelle zur Ge- 
schichte des Chanais der Krim tim die Mitle des 18, 
Jahrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., 1975). An attempt at a 
new alliance between Poland-Lithuania, Kir and 
Turkey remained without further result during the 
x8th century (W. Konopezyfski, Polska a Turcja 
(“Poland and Turkey") 1683-2792, Warsaw 1935; 
D. Oljantyn, Do isiorié torhorli Ukrainy 2 Krymon 
(“Contribution to the history of the trade between 
the Ukraine and Kirim 1754-8"), Lemberg 1933). 
An offer of alliance made to the Crimean khan by 
Frederick the Great in 1761, at the most difficult 
moment of the Seven Years’ War, led to no result 
either (H. Scheel, Ein Schreiben des Krim Giray Khan 
an den Prinzen Heinrich, den Bruder Friedrichs des 
Grossen, in Jean Demy Armagant, Ankara 1958, 
21540). 

On the other hand, the devastations of the war 
years stimulated the zest for living of the Crimean 
Tatars which, during the last decades of their free- 
dom, flowered into a second cultural bloom, and 
which found its most important expression in the 
reconstruction of the kidn's palace at Dàghte Sarly 
in 1740-3. The Sultan made a present of a valuable 
library, and in 1763 a new stateroom (Diwin) was 
erected, richly decorated with paintings and sculp- 
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tures. Former hydraulic works, like aqueducts and 
canals, were restored and preparations made for a 
new period of prosperity. 

But already in 1771, Russian armies had again 
marched into the Crimea. Khan Selim Girdy III 
(second reign 1770-2) tried to make a stand against 
them, in vain, because the Sultan himself pressed 
hard by a war (1768-74), against the Tsarina Cath 
rine Il, was unable to render effective help. Many 
people perished and many places were destroyed, 
The Russians marched as far as Kaffa and the Khin 
had to flee to Istanbul (A. Macanov, Borba Tsarskoy 
Rossii i Turlsii za obladeniye Krlmskim Khanstvom 
("The struggle of Imperial Russia and Turkey for the 
domination of the Crimea"), Moscow 1929). 

Thereupon the nobility decided to appoint a Bhan 
who was friendly to the Russians and to accede to 
the Russian occupation of the fortresses of Kerč, 
Yehi Kal‘e and Kaffa. Thus the independence which 
the Sublime Porte was forced to grant to the Kirim 
at the peace of Küčük Kaynardje [p] in 1774 
(E. I. Družinina, Kyučukkayandardžiyskiy mir 1774 
goda: ego podgotovka i saklyučeniye (“The peace of 
K. K. in 1774: preparation and conclusion”), Moscow 
1955), and the renunciation of its rights over these 
fortresses, on the Kubań and on the Taman peninsula, 
were only fictions, the more so because Keré and 
Yehi Kal'e were at that time already directly subject 
to Russia (V. D. Smirnov, Sbornik vibora vainéyshith 
doklados i ofitsialnikk dokumentov otnosye sh ikhsya k 
Twrisii, Rossii i Krimu ("Selection of the most 
important reports and official documents with 
reference to Turkey, Russia and the Crime 
Petersburg 188r (bearing mainly on the period 
1768-74); F.A. Unat, Kirim tarihi veya Necati 
cjendinin Rusya sefareinamesi 1769-75, in Tarih 
vesikalart iii (1944), 599 (with continuations in later 
issues); Mubadele. dn Ottoman-Russian exchange of 
ambassadors [1775/76], annot. and ir. by N. Itzkowitz 
and M. Mote, Chicago-London 1970). 

Even the Russian concession at the treaty of 
Aynall Kavak in. 1779 to declare the Sultan “in his 
capacity of caliph” to be the head of all Muslims 
could not prevent Crimean independence {rom 
coming to an end, Already two years earlier, the suc- 
cessor to the throne, Shahin Giray, had succeeded 
as Khan with the help of the Russians and the 
Noghays (F.F.Lashkov, Shagin-Girey, posiédniy 
krimskiy khan (“'Sh. G., the last Crimean khan), in 
Kiyevskaya Starina, Sept. 1886, 36-80). He was 
educated in Salonica and Venice, had become 
acquainted with Russia while living there as am- 
bassador, and was open-minded to European and 
especially to Italian culture. Like the last Polish 
king, he thought about reforming the state, mainly 
after the Russian example. He thus transferred the 
capital to Kaffa, on the sea coast, probably after the 
example of tbe Russian transfer of their capital to 
St. Petersburg. He invited foreign instructors to 
train his army of 6,000 troops, limited the wakfs 
[g.v.] while indemnifying the Slama? with  peasion, 
and introduced under foreign supervision a new silver 
coinage. A council of ministers consisting of 12 
members was created, and finances were set up anew 
by introducing financial registers, These reforms 
burdened the country with considerable debts, and 
Russia availed itself of the ensuing discontent. 
Besides, the khanate became upset by a new revolt 
of the Noghays in 1781 and a rebellion of two brothers. 
of the Khan, who saw himself forced to flee to 
Grigoriy Aleksandrovié Potémkin, the governor of the 
regions newly conquered by the Russians in the south 

































(the Ukraine), After the Khan had returned to his 
country with Russian help, Catharine II pressed 
him under deceitful promises to abdicate. Shahin 
Girày saw no escape from giving in to this pressure 
and from abandoning his country to Russia, to 
which it has belonged ever since (A. W. Fisher, The 
Russian annexation of Crimza 1722-1783, Cambridge. 
1970; N. F. Dubrovin, Prisoedineniye k Rossii Krima. 
Reskripli, pis’ma, rélaisii ¢ doneseniya (“The union 
of the Crimea with Russia. Rescripts, letters, ac- 
counts and notes”) iii, St. Petersburg 1855; idem, 

V'esd gosleduyago hrimshago klana Shagin-Gireya i2 
Ressii v Turlsiyu ("The journey of the last Crimean 
Khan Shahin Giray from Russia to Turkey”), i 
Zapishi Imperatorshago Odesskago Obshdestua istorii 
d drevnostey, xiii (1883), 132-56), 

The annexation of the peninsula to the Russian 
empire (first as the Tauris region, and then from 
1706 onwards as the New Russia Government) 
brought about shiftings of the population which must 
be mentioned here. Already in 1779 the Orthodox 
Christians of the Crimea, for centuries subordinated 
to "the Bishop of Gothia", had been removed to 
Southern Russia at the latter's instigation: 31,280 
people from 6 towns and 6o villages settled around 
MariupoP (A. L. Becthier-Delagarde, K istorii khris- 
ianstva v Krimu ("Contribution to the history of 
Christianity on the Crimea"), in Zapiski Imperators- 
hago Odesskago Odshiestva istorii i drevnostey, xxvii 
(toro), 1-ro$; A. I. Markevie, K voprosu o polotenit 
Ahristian v Krlmw vo vremya tatarskago vladi£estoa. 
("Contribution to the situation of the Christians on 
the Crimea during the Tatar reign”), Simferopol 
1910). Also the Armenians left the country (likewise 
with their own hierarchy) and settled in (New-) 
Nakhigevan, now a suburb of Rostov-on-Don. In 
order to be abie to remain in their home country, 
many Christians, among whom were probably the 
last remnants of the Crimean Goths, embraced Islam, 
(E. L. Druzinina, Sévernoz. Priéernomor'e ("The nor- 
thern edge of the Black Sea"), 1775-2800, Moscow 
1959). But also, many Tatars left the couniry at 
that period and in the roth century to settle in 
Turkey (G.I. Levitskiy, Pereselenie iatar is Krima 
v Turtsiye ("The settlement of Crimean Tatars in 
Turkey") in Vesinik Evropi v (1882), 596-630; 
A. Markevič, Pereseleuiya hrimskikh falar v Turtsiyu 
vIvyazi s dviteniem naseleniya v Krimu ("The settle- 
ments of the Crimean Tatars in Turkey in connection 
with the movement of the population on the Crimea”), 
in Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (1928), 375- 
405). In the place of all these people, came first 
Russian newcomers, and then also Czechs and Serbs, 
but furthermore some 7,000 Tatars from the Kuban 
area (M. Pinson, Russian policy and the emigration 
of the Crimean Tatars to the Ottoman Empire, 1854- 
1862, in Güney-Doğu Avrupa Araştırmaları Dergisi, 
i, (1972), 37-62). Most of the Crimean Tatars who 
had remained were moved to Central Asia in 1945 
(and have not until now been permitted to return— 
New York Times, 13 July x972—in spite of their 
‘official “rehabilitation” (New York Times, 5 May 
1967; Frankfurter Allg. Zig., 13 Sept. 1967) ). 

Until February 1954, Kirim belonged to the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RSFSR), 
but has since been combined with the Ukraine, 


Chronology of the Crimean Khäns 
(1449)-1456 Hadidit Giray 1 

1456 Haydar, son of the preceding 
1456-1466 Hadidji Giray 1 (and time) 
1486-1467 Nor Dewlet, son of the preceding 
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1467-1474. 
1474-1475 
1425-1476 
(476-1478 
1478-1515 
1515-1523 
1523-1524 
1524-1532 
1532 
132-1551 
1551-1577 
1577-1584 


1584-1588 
1588-1596 
1596 


1610-1625 
1623-1624. 
1624 
1624-1627 
1627-1635 
1635-1637 
1637-1641 
1641-1644 


1644-1654 
1654-1666 
1666-1671 


1671-1678 
1678-1683 
1683-1684 
1684-1691 
1691 


1691-1692 
1692-1699 
1699-1702 
1702-1704 
1704-1707 
1707-1708 
1708-1713 
1713-1716 
1716-1717 
1717-1724 
172401730 


17301736 
17361737 
17371740 
17401743 


174371748 
1748-1756 
1756-1758 
1758-1764 
1764-1767 
1767 
1767-1768 
1768-1769 
1769-1770 
1770 
1770-1771 
1771-772 
1772-1775 
1775-1777 
17771782 


KIgiw 


Mengli Girày I, brother of the preceding 
Nar Dewlet (2nd time) 
Mengli Girdy I {and time) 
Nür Dewlet (ard time) 
Mengli Girāy I (3rd time) 
Mehmed Girày I, son of the preceding 
ai Girày I, son of the preceding 
Satidet Girdy I, son of Mengli G. I 
Islim Girdy I, brother of the preceding 
Sabib Girdy I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Giray I, nephew of the preceding 
Mehmed Giray II, the Fat, son of the 
preceding 
Islam Girdy II, brother of the preceding 
Ghàzi Giráy II, brother of the preceding 
Feth Giray I, brother of the preceding 
jal Girdy 1I (and time) 
Tokhtamlsh Girly, son of the preceding 
Solamet Girdy I, son of Dewlet G. I 
Mehmed Girdy ITT, grandson of Mead 
Diünibek Ciráy, grandson of Dewlet G. 1 
Mehmed Giray IIT (and time) 
Disnibek Girdy (2nd time) 
Mehmed Giray III (3rd time) 
Diànibek Cirày (3rd time) 
“nayet Girdy, brother of Tokhtamlgh G. 
Bahàdtr Giráy I, son of Selimet G, T 
Mehmed Giräy IV, the Pious (sofu), 
brother of the precoding 
Iskim Giray LL, brother of the preceding 
Mehmed Girly 1V (2nd time) 
‘Adil Girdy, from the collateral line 
Coban G. 
Selim Girdy I, son of Bahadir G, I 
‘Murad Girày, cousin of Selim G. I 
Hádidit Girày IT, cousin of tbe preceding 
Selim Giray I (znd time) 
Safádet Giriy II, brother of Hididil 
Girày 11 
Safa Girdy, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Giray I (ard timo) 
Dewlet Girày II, son of the preceding 
Selim Girdy I (ath time) 
Ghàzi Girày THI, son of the preceding 
Kaplan Girày I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Girdy II (2nd time) 
Kaplan Girdy I (2nd time) 
Dewlet Giry IIl 
Satdet Girày LII, son of Sellm G. T 
Mengli Girby Il, brother of tbe 
preceding 












Kaplan Girdy 1 (5rd time) 

Feth Girly Il, son of Dewlet G. IL 

Mengli Girdy II (2nd time) 

Semet Giray I, brother of the 
preceding 


Selim Giray II, son of Kaplan G. I 
Arslan Girày, brother of Fetb G. II 
Halim Giräy, son of SaAdet G. LII 
Kirim Girây, son of Dewlet G, II 
Selim Giråy II], son of Feth G. 11 
Arslan Girdy (and time) 

Maksüd Giráy, son of Selämet G. I! 
Ķirim Girāy (and time) 

Dewlet Girdy IV, son of Arslan G. 
Kaplan Giráy L1, son of Selim G. II 
Selim Giray III (2nd time} 

Maksüd Girày (2nd time] 

Sahib Giray IL, son of Selim G. 111 
Dewiet Giray 1V (2nd time) 
‘Shahin Giray, son of Selim G. II 





1782-1783 Bahādir Girdy Il, brother of the 

preceding: 
1783 — Shihin Giráy (and time) 

A list of the Crimean bns can be found in A. W. 

Fisher, op. cit., 158 (defective) and in Zambaur, 

247 £. For genealogical tables of the Giráys, see H. 

Inalek, in 14, iv, after p. 788; Zambaur, table 

S; and B. Kellner, of. eit., after p. 265 (18th c.). 
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General works: Lenglés, Notice chronologique 
des Kháns de Crimée principalement d'après les 
auteurs turcs et persans, in Voyage du Bengale à 
Pélershourg por few Georges Forster, ili, Paris 1802, 
327-492; J. Von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
Chane der Krim wnter osmamischer Herrschaft, 
Vienna 1856 (repr. Amsterdam 1970); R. Boudrier, 
Histoire de la Crimée, Paris 1879; V. D. Smirnov, 
Krimskot khanstvo pod verkhovenstvom Ottomaskoy 
Porti do walala XVIII wka, and ... v XVIII 
stol/tí ("The Crimean Khanate under the dominion 
of the Ottoman Porte until the beginning of the 
x8th ¢.", and"... in the 18th c."), St. Petersburg 
3887, Odessa 1889; Count Alekséy Aleksandrovič 
Bobrinskoy, Khersones tavviceskiy. Istoriveskiy 
oferk (“The Tauridian Chersonese. A historical 
sketch”), St, Petersburg 1905; N. [L] V[eselovskiy], 
Khanstvo Krimshot, in. Entgiklopediteskiy Slovar", 
ed, Brockhaus-Efron, xxxvii, St. Petersburg 1903, 
45-52; Hamdl Giriy, Türk-moghol imparajor- 
Tughunui müstalill bir ülhesi olan Kirlm, MS. Ist. 
(1927); Djafer Seidamet, La Crimdez passé, présent, 
revendications des Tatars de Crimée, Geneva. 1928 
(Polish ed. Warsaw 1930); A. Z. Soysal, Z dziejów 
Krymu (“From the history of the Crimea”), 
Warsaw 1938 (Prace Mlodrieiy Krymskiej na 
emigracjii); A. Krymékyj, Studii 2 Krymu, kix, 
Kiev 1930 (Zbirnyh ist.Jil. viddilu Vseuhrindho? 
Ak. Nauk 8o); E.P, Gözaydin, Kirim, Kırım 
Türklerinin yerleşme ve göçmeleri, Istanbul 1948; 
H. İnalcık, arts, Girey and Kırım Hanlin in JA; 
H. Ortekin, Kirim hanların seceresi, Istanbul 
1038; A. L. Jakobson, Sredmerekorly Krim ("Tbe 
Crimea in the Middle Ages"), Moscow-Leningrad 
1964; V. Dubrovékyj, URraina j Krym s istoryényck 
wrajeminach ("The Ukraine and the Crimea in their 
historical relations”), Odessa 1944; J. Bartosze- 
wicz, Pogląd na stosunki Polski z Turcją í Tatarami 
(“Survey of Polish relations with the Turks and 
the Tatars"), Warsaw 1860; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymu w dsiejach Jagiellonskich ("The 
problem of the Crimea in Jagellonian history"), 
Lemberg 1935, in Kwartalnik Historyciny, xlixj3. 

Culture: A.Z. Soysal, Hanlık devrinde Kirun 
Türk kültürü, Ist. 1941; Hüseyn Balič, Kirim Tatar 
milli medeniyetiniñ taPrikht mubadderdtl, Baghte 
Saräy 1926; Mebmed Tahir Bursall, Kirlm milel- 
lifleri, Istanbul 1335/1916-17; | F. F. Lashkov, 
Isloriteshiy oferk hrimsko-tatarshago semlevladeniva 
("Historical synopsis of the landed property of the 
Crimean Tatars”), SimferopoP 1897; idem, 
SePshays Obshdina v Krimskom khanswà, Sim- 
feropo?? 1887; idem, ArAhionte dannle o beylikakh 
v Arimshom Rhansiva ('‘Archivial data on the beyliks 
in the Crimean Kbanate”), ín Trudi VI. Arch. 
Ptada v Odesse, 1889. 

Individual periods (Monographs not men- 
tioned in the text): A.G. Arslangiray, Kirm 
Hanks. Menger, kuruluşu ve Osmanl Imparator- 
lufwna bajlanwass, Istanbul 1959; C.M. Korte- 
peter, The relations between the Crimean Tatars and 
the Ottoman Empire 1578-1608 (unpubl. doctoral 
thesis, Univ. of London, 1962); A. A. NovosePskiy, 
Horba Moshovhopo Gusudarsfa s Tatarami v 
XVII veke ("The struggle of the State of Moscow 




















with the Tatars in the 17th c,"), Moscow 1948; 
B. Spuler, Die Krim unter russischer Herrschaft, 
in Blick in die Wissenschaft [Berlin], Aug. 1948, 
356-63; E,Kitmal, Der nationale Kampf der 
Krimtiirken, Emsdetten]Westf. 1952; Istoriva 
gorodov i stl Uheainshoy SSR: Krimskaya oblas? 
("History of the Towns and villages of the Ukrain- 
ian Rep.: the district of the Crimea"), ed. L. D. 
Solodovnik and others, Kiev 1974 (modern tirnes). 
The Crimean Goths: Braun, Die letzten 
Schicksale der Krimgoten (Programm St. Peters: 
burg 1899); A. A. Vasiliev, Phe Goths in the Crimea, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
Karaites: S.Szapszat, Karaimi $ Cufui-Kale 
v Krimu ("The Karaites and C. K. in the Crimea”), 
St, Petersburg 1896; idem, Karaimi w shuibie u 
chaniv krymskich (Ks. in the service of the Crim- 
ean Khans”), in Mys! Karaimska iil, 1919, 5-22; 
idem, Kirim Karai Türkleri, in Türh Yili 1928; 
idem, Die Karaer in Ost und Mitteleuropa, in Zeit- 
schrift für Ostforsckung vi (1952). (B. Spuren) 
KIRK KILISE, also Kirk Kinise and Klrknlsa 
(Ewliyà Celebi, Seyithal-ndme, Istanbul 1938, viii, 
69) a town in eastern Thrace, modem Kirklareli, 
This region to the east of Adrianople or Edirne 
ig] had a centre in classical times, but its name is 
unknown (for the view that this place was called 





| Heraclea, see J. von Hammer, Histoire, i, 234). The 


Byzantine name of Kirk Kilise was apparently 
Sarante Eklesiai, and the name Kirk Kilise must 
mean the church of forty saints and not forty 
churches (F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, ii, 391-2) 

The later writers Katibi Celebi (Dithan-niéma, 
Rumeli section, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi, Hazine 
kütüphanesi, no. 443, f. 7a) and Münedidiim-Bash! 
(ii, 295), record the date for the conquest of Kirk 
Kilise as 77o/1368-9 (see Feridan Bey, Manshe*at 
al-seldfin, Istanbul 1274, i, 71-2). The early historians 
do not mention its capture, but the implication is 
that it was conquered few years aiter the conquest 
of Edirne in 763/136 (for this, see Halil Inaletk, 
The conquest of Edirne (1361), in Archivum Otto- 
manicum, ii (1971). The first Islamic building con- 
structed ‘in the town after its conquest was the 
*Atik mosque (Başbakanlık arşiv genel müdürlüğü, 
Tapu defteri, no. 370; this building was in a ruined 
condition in 1226/1807). Nomads (yürüks) brought 
from western Anatolia were settled in the region of 
Kirk Kilise, and were during the gth-roth/r5th-r6th 
centuries known as "the yürüks of Klek Kilise" 
(M. Tayyib Gékbilgin, Rumeli'de yorükler, tatarlar ve 
evldd-i Fétihan, Istanbul 1957, 84, 180 and passim), 
Kirk Kilise was first attached to the Vize sandjab 
of the province of Rumelia, but was then established 
as müsellem sandjak (idem, Kanuni Sulian Süleyman 
dewri başlarainda Rumeli eyaleti, livalari, şehir vé 
kasabaları, in Belleten, \xxviii (1956), 255, 269). 

In the roth/x6th century, Kirk Kilise consisted of 
6 quarters or mahalles: Djämi“i ‘Atts, Djamici 
Kebir, Hadidil Zekeriy, Sulin Báyeztd Khán 
Ketkhédásl, Yaprakll and Karadja Ibráhim, con- 
taining 283 households (Tapu defteri, no. 370). 
During the rith/r7th century, Kirk Kilise was 3 
small town with a few shops and red tile-rooted 
houses set among the vineyards, and visitors noted 
the Old Mosque (Eski Djami‘), the bedestén or 
covered market, the Kóprübasb! fountain, and the 
Coffee-house, meeting-place of the learned man, 
situated by a fountain (Evliyà Celebi, Seydha-ndme, 
Istanbul 1315, v, 79-80). For the remaining monu- 
ments of the town today, sec Sdludmed vildyet-i 
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Edirne, Edirne 1309, 145 ff, 247 ff.; A. Riza Dursua- 
kaya, Kırklareli vildyetin larik, codrafya, hüllür ve 
eski eserler yönünden tethik, Karklareli 1947, 
Oucan Mert, Kirblareli kilaeleri, im TD, 00.25 
(Istanbul x71), r55-52. During the r2th/18th century, 
the Greeks in the town almost equalled the number 
of the Muslims (see Rucer Yosin Boshovic?in 1762 
tarihli Istanbul-Lehistan seyahatine ait halsra defteri, 
tr. Ismail Eren, in TD, no. 26, (Istanbul 1962), 98-9). 
In the sandjak of Kirk Kilise of the province of 
Edime there was in 1899 an important number of 
Greeks and Bulgarians, and the population of the 
region was 18,325 (Sdindme-i vildyet-i Edirne, 
Edirne, 1317, 308-9). For a time, the town was in- 
cluded in the boundaries of Bulgaria after the treaty 
of San Stefano (3rd March 1878), but was given back 
to the Ottomans after the Congress of Berlin (13 June- 
13 July 1878). It again passed into Bulgarian hands 
for a short while during the Balkan War of 1912-3, 
but was recaptured on 8 July ror3. It was under 
Greek occupation for two years after the Mudros truce 
(1918), but was recovered by the Nationalist forces 
on roth November 1922. The population of the town 
fell when the Greek population was transferred to 
Greece after the Treaty of Lausanne settlement in 
1923. The name Kirk Kilise was changed into 
Kırklareli by a law taking effect irom 24th December 
1934. Under the Republic, Kirklareli has become the 
centre of a province or vilayet of the same name. Its 
population was 13,000 in 1927, 19,097 in 1985, 27,431 
in ro7c and 33,26c according to the latest census 
(1975). 

Bibliography: in addition to references given 
jn the article, see F. Babinger, Beitrdge sur früh- 
geschichte der. Türheniurrschaft ín. Kumelien (1415 
 Jakrkunderb, Munich 1944, 36, 37, 6; Kirklardli 

i yilish 1967, Istanbul 1967; Zekal Kogoglu, XY1 
yüz yılda Kırkkilise (Kırklareli) sancağı ile köyleri- 
hin nüfus ve hasıla, Edebiyat Fakühesi Tarih 
Semineri Kütüphanesi, no. 1547, Istanbul 1979; 
Ahmed Ardel-Erol Tümertekin, Trakyada coğrafı 
müşahadeler, in Türk coğrafya dergisi, no. 15-16 
(Istanbul 1956), 1-29; Ahmed Ardel, fA, art. 
Kirklardi. (C. Onnostu) 
KÍRKLARELI [sec xix xitise]. 
EÍRE WEZIR [sce suAvgnzipE n 
KIRKORK, the biggest town of the region of 

Mesopotamia (44^25' E, 3525 Nu} bounded by 

the Little Zab in the north-west, the Diabal Hamrin 
in the south-west, the Diyala in the south-east and 
the mountain chains of the Zagros in the north-east, 
lt is identified by some (e.&. C. J. Gadd ín Rev. 
d'Assyr. et d' Arch, Or., xxiii (1926), 64, and by Sidney 

Smith) as the site of the ancient city of Arrapba, and 

so Kirkük parücipated in the revolt of the son of 

Shalmaneser 1 (850-824 B.C.) against his ageing 

father; again it rose up in the reign of Ashur Dan 

II (777-754 B.C.) It saw the victorious troops of 

Nabopolasser pass through in 626 D.C. before being 

taken by the Medes under Cyaxeres at the end of 

615 B.C. (G, Roux, Ancient Irag, Loudon 1964, 247, 

251, 312, 312). From the time of the ancient Babylon- 

ian empire and during the Assyrian empire the town 

and its surrounding territories were very exposed to 

raids by the mountain peoples from the north-east. 
Under the Sásánids (226-651 A.D.) the province of 

Kirkük was called Garmakán (Moses of Khoren) and 

in Syriac sources, Beth Garmal; here the town of 

Kirkük itself is called Karkha of Beth Selókh (G. Hofí- 

mann, Ausziige aus syríschen Akten persischer Másty- 
rer, in Abh. fúr die Kunde des Morzenlondes, vilis 

(1880), 26711). This name could have come from 


























the king Seleucus 1 Nicator (ea, 255-280 B.C.) who 
is said to have had constructed a tower in the citadel. 
During the Sisinid period the town also became a 
famous centre for the Nestorians. The metropolitan 
of BBth Garmat had his residence there (J. M. Fiey, 
Assyrie chrétienne, ili, Beirut 1968). Christians suf- 
fered persecution under Shapir II (310-79) (Fiey, 
Histoires de Karka d'Bit Slolin Analecta Bollandiana 
lxxxi (1966), 203-9) and especially in 445 under 
Yezdegerd IL, who made victims of thousands of 
them. Their situation later improved when a Chris- 
tian of the town of Yézdin became chancellor under 
Chosroes I1 (sor-628) and achieved such fame that 
his native town took the name Karkh Yüzdin, 
(Fiey, Assyrie Chrétienne, iii, 23-8). Béth Garmal 
of the Syriac sources is called Badjacma by the Arab 
historians. Vakit speaks of a town Karkhlna (iv, 
276) which Hoffmann (op. cit., 272) believes can be 
identified, correctly it seems, as Kirkük. Even today 
the people of Shaklawa and ‘Ayn Kawa, when set- 
ting out for Kirkak, still say that they are going to 
Karkhina (Fiey, op. cit., iii, 44). 

In the 6thjr2th century the region of Kirkük 
belonged to the territory dominated by the Begteginid 
dynasty [g.v.], who had their residence at Irbil. After 
the death of Muzatfar al-Din Kokbiiri in 29/1232, the 
possessions of this dynasty reverted to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, but not long afterwards were conquered by 
the Mongols. The name Kirkak appears for the first 
time in the history of TimGr of Sharaf al-Din ‘alt 
Yazdi (Zafar-náma, written ca. 523/1424-5, tr. Pétis 
de la Croix, Delft 1723, ii, 259). Then came the reign 
of the Ak-Koyuniu, followed by the conquest of 
‘Mesopotamia by Shah Isma‘ll I in the early years of 
the 1oth/x6th century. When finally Mesopotamia 
and ‘Irak had fallen into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultans Selim I and Sulayman 1 (according to the 
first Turco-Persian truce at Amasya, 29 May 1555), 
Kirkük again took on its róle as an important bul- 
ark against the enemy from the East. 

The town fell again to the Persians after the fall 
of Baghdad in 1032/1623, but. was reconquered by 
Khosrew Pasha (q.v.] in 1039/1630; in 1048/1638 
Mur IV passed through the town on his march to 
reconquet Baghdad, But the true masters of these 
regions were the local Kurdish hordes, lords of the 
province of Ardalán (Hádidit Khalifa, Dishan-nitmd, 
445)» Dut shortly afterwards the Ottoman power 
became established there by the activity of the 
pashas of the eydlet of Shahrizür [4.7]. This eydlet 
was composed of 32 sandjahs, of which one was that 
of Kirkük, and this town became the residence of the 
Pasha of Shahrizür after the castle in the town of 
this name had been razed by Shab ‘Abbi (1571-1629) 
(Dithan-ntima, loc. cil). In 1732 the future Nadir 
Shih besieged the town in vain, A great battle took 
place near Kirkük in the following year, when the 
‘Turks were completely beaten under the grand vizier 
Topal ‘Othmin Pasha, who died there. In 1743 
Kirkük fell again into the hands of the Persians, but 
was returned to Turkey after the truce of 1746. 

‘The town remained in the Ottoman empire until the 
end of the First World War; it was occupied by the 
British on 7 May 1938, but abandoned fifteen days 
later. It was re-occupied at the end of October and 
remained occupied until the time ot the Mudros ar- 
mistice, Having remained outside the sphere of ac- 
tivities of Shaykh Mabmüd (November 1918 unti 
May 1919), Kirkük and its district were administered 
peaceably. There was even a Turkish newspaper 
published there and sixteen schools were opened. 
At the time of the referendum of July x92r Kirkok 
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rejected the Amir Faysal as king of “Irak, and from. 
that moment Turkish propaganda developed in the 
region, supported by a Turkish committee founded at 
Kirkük by the family of the Nafttizida and other 
Turcophiles. On 17 March the Turks named a 
KiPim-mahám at Ruwanduz, and at the end of Jely, 
Col. SAI! Shafik, who was called Oz Demir, “Pure 
Tron one”, appeared and made some advances towards 
the territory; but he was unable to retrieve all the 
vildyet of Mosul. The Turks tried again to claim it at 
the Lausanne Conference (20 November 1922 until 
2 February 1923) but without success. The Treaty 
of Lausanne (24 July 1923) still left the question of 
Mosul undecided, and so it was referred to the 
League of Nations. A committee of enquiry was sent 
by them, and in its 34th session in Geneva on 16 
December 1924, the Council gave a definite ruling: 
‘Irak was given the territory south of the so-called 
"Brussels line". Thereafter Kirkik was incorporated 
into the kingdom of Irak. 

The present-day town is built partly on top of an 
artificial mound or fala about 4o m. high, and 
partly at its base, on the two banks of the Khasa 
Cay. These waters join with those of the Awa Spi 
to form the Adhaym which flows into the Tigris 30 
km. south of Balad. On the right bank of the Khasa 
Cay, in the middle of a fertile plain, rises the resi- 
dential district of Arrapkha. In 1912 the population 
was estimated to be 15,000 (by E. B.Soane, To 
Mesopolamia and. Kurdistan. .., 120), in 1922 to be 
25000 (by C. J. Edmonds), and in 1965 official 
statistics, determined according to maternal language, 
gave 184,000 inhabitants, comprising 71,000 Kurds, 
55,000 Turcomans and 41,000 Arabs, pls others. 
The present population is certainly over 200,000. 
It should be noted that, for many years, the authori- 
ties have made strenuous efforts to replace the Kurds 
by Arabs. Kirkül is the centre of an administrative 
region, formerly a lieP' and now since 1975 à 
mubafaza, and bas had its name changed; it is 
now called al-Ta?mIm ("Nationalisation") in honour 
of the nationalisation of oil on 1 June 1972 and also 
in the intention of *'de- Kurdicising" the town (though 
the latter has however kept its Kurds), The popula- 
tion of the muddfasa is rapidly increasing thanks to 
the development of the oil industry; its 388,900 
inhabitants of 1957 increased to $23,000 in 1970, 
with a majority of Kurds, The Kurds, Arabs and 
Turcomans of the town are Sunni Muslims, but 
the Turcomans of the villages belong to an un- 
orthodox and secret sect, the Klzibàsh. The Chris- 
tians are mainly Chaldaean (about 4,500) with an 
archbishop, and the Nestorians, who are less numer- 
ous, bave a bishop at Harir. There was a small 
colony of Jewish merchants, one of whom was 
sent as a delegate to the Parliament in Baghdäd 
and another was at the head of the Department of 
nce of the liwd? of Kirkak, but it has disap- 
sound since the Arab-Israeli War of 1943. It is 
thought they were the descendants of the Jews 
who were deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem (586 B.C) and 
they continued to speak Aramaic. The little mosque 
of NabI Daniyil on the slope of the hill of Kirkak 
commemorates the Hebrew Prophet who was de- 
ported at the same time. This must be an ancient 
church which existed until ca, 1700, just like the 
Ulu Djami* mosque. The oldest church in the 
world was that of the martyr Mar Tahmazgerd, 
built by the metropolitan ca. 470 A.D., to the east 
of the citadel of Kirkük; it was known as the Great 
Martyrion, but during the Turkish retreat of 1918 
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it was being used as a powder magazine and was 
blown up (C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
267; Fiey, Assyrie, ii, 54). 

Urban planning in Kirkük has made the centre a 
large circle of broad streets. Christians have been 
established there since earliest times, and seem 
always to have maintained positions of greater or 
lesser importance. The presence of a Turcoman 
minority in Kirkük, within its Kurdish majority, 
must go back considerably before the conquest by 
the Ottoman sultans; their origin could be sought in 
a Turkish garrison which the caliphs may have in- 
stalled there in the grd/gth century, or in an immigra- 
tion at the time of the Saldjüks, and the Begteginids. 
or Atabegs of Irbil (C. J. Edmonds, op. cit., 267, has 
drawn attention to other opinions), Whatever may 
have been the circumstances of their coming to the 
region, the Turcomans of Kirkük have always pro- 
vided strong support for the Ottoman empire and 
its culture, and an abundant source for Ottoman 
officials (see Türk Yurdu, 1915). 

Kirkük's position as an administrative centre has 
varied through the ages: “In the r8th century Kirkük 
was the chief town of the eydlet of Shahrizür which 
included the modern liwi’s of Kickük, Ib and 
nominally of SulaymAnt under a mutasallim ap- 
pointed by Baghdid. With the reforms of Midbat 
Pasha, wali of Baghdád from 1869 to 1872, the name 
of Shahrizir was given to the sandjak of Kirkik, 
corresponding to the present-day lid’ of Kirkik 
and Irbit, whereas tbe historic Shahrizür remained 
outside, in the new sasdjab of Sulaymáni. The 
vildyet cf Mosal was formed in 1879 and Kirkük 
remained an important garrison town” (Edmonds, 
op. cb, 265.6). Under the Turkish régime, the 
vildyet of Mosul was divided into three sandjaks or 
Hiwé?s: Mosul, Kickük and Sulaymánl; in 1918 three 
Aadi's situated to the north of the Little Zab were 
detached from Kirkik to form the lied? of Irbil. In. 
the constitution of 1925, the new Iraqi state was 
formed of three Ottoman wildyets: Baghdid, which 
became the capital; Basra; and Mosul. The lied? of 
Kirkük was composed of four &ada!s: Kirkük, Kifci, 
Caméamal and Gil Today, the mukdfaza of al- 
Ta’mim, with a mubafiy at its head, includes tive 
hagas, as follows: Kirkik, Tuz Khurmitu, Cam- 
éamél, Huwaydja and Kifrl, Each hada? bas at 
its head a KP'im-makim, The Bad? o Kirkük 
has five mábiyas, as folows: Táze Khurmátu, 
Kara Hasan, Altun Küópr, Dibs and Shuwan, 
and each ndfiya is administered by a mudir, Kirkük 
is the seat of the regional court and of a court 
of appeal, and it possesses a garrison and an airport. 
There is also an association of Turcoman writers, 

Kirkük is an important commercial centre and an 
agricultural market for the cereal and animal prod- 
ucts of the neighbourhood. It is well served by good 
roads to Baghdad through Ta’dk and Kifri to Mosul 
through Altun Köprü and Irbll, to Sulaymaniyya 
ihrough Camcamil with branches to Sanandadi 
and Hamadan in Iran, A narrow-gauge railway 
links Kirkük with Baghdad in the south and with 
Trbil in the north. The region around Kirkük is 
undulating and it is populated mostly by Kurds. 
‘The Mesopotamian steppe begins to the west of 
the town and it is inhabited chiefly by Arabs. The 
immediately-surrounding district produces much 
fruit. 

The region of Kirkik abounds in sulphur and 
bitumen products and it is especially rich in petro- 
deposits, extensively exploited even in ancient 
times. It should be noted that the petroleum had a 
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certain importance in Ottoman times, being used by 
the army (V. J. Parry, Materials of war in the Ottoman 
empire, in Studies in the economic history of the Middle 
East, ed. M. A. Cook, London 1970, 220. A ferman 
‘of 1049/1639 recognised the monopoly of rights over 
this petroleum to a group of Turks in the region of 
Kirkok, the Nefttizadeler. But their systematic 
working dates from March 1925. At that time a 
concession was granted to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company (T.P.C) which was founded in 1914 t0 
exploit the deposits of the wiliyes of Mosul and 
Baghdad; royalties of 4 gold shillings per ton of 
extracted petroleum were payable, Before the end 
of 1925, geological work was begun and roads were 
constructed, water supplies, pipe lines and buildings 
were installed in the vilayet of Mosul, and there 
were so British and 2,500 Iraqis employed in the 
work. The drilling sites were chosen in the Djabal 
Hamrin, acar Tuz Khurmatu, in the neighbourhood 
cf Kirkük. The drilling programme was formally 
inaugurated in April 1927 by King Faysal I, and the 
first oil gushed forth oa 27 October 1927 at Baba 
Gurgur, near Kirkük. The years 1927 to 1931 were 
given to preparing the whole region of Kirkük for 
production by test drilling, scientific observation 
and arranging the necessary services; production 
units, reservoirs, workshops, housing etc. were estab- 
lished and at the same time negotiations were con- 
ducted with the Iraqi government to extend the 
period for selecting areas, according to the convention 
of 1925. In March ro3r the company, which had 
become the Iraq Petroleum Company (I-P.C) in 
1929, was able to operate in the whole territory in 
the north-east of Iraq, on condition that by 1935 
they constructed a pipeline to the Mediterranean 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 tonnes, with a branch 
at Haditha on the Euphrates to Hayfa and Tripoli, 
and that they make an annual payment of £ 4,000 
as an overall payment to the government. 

It was also in 1931 that the operational head- 
quarters of the 1.P.C. was moved from Juz Khurmatu 
to Kirkük, and the headquarters for pipe-line opera- 
tions was established at Hayfa. The drilling for crude 
oil at Kirkük began at the end of 1934 and, from 1935 
onwards, the annual production of 4,000,000 tonnes 
put Iraq iu the cighth position among the oil produc- 
ing countries. In January 1935 the doubie 12° pipe- 
line from Kirkük to the Mediterranean was formally 
opened, but because of the Arab-Israeli war of 1948, 
the branch leading to Hayíà was closed. This caused 
a loss of almost 7,000,000 tonnes and the correspond- 
ing royalties. The Tripoli pipe-tine was, however, 
doubled by a second (16°) pipe in 1949 and this 
trebled the export figure. In 1952 a third (30") pipe- 
line was brought into service between Kirkük and 
Banias (Syria). From then on the world market for 
Iraqi oil was to increase to 14,000,000 tonnes per 
year. On 3 February 1952 a new agreement was 
signed between the Iragi government and the LP.C. 
for the distribution of personnel, production and 
revenues. A minimum production of 22,000,000 
tonnes was expected annually from 1953 aud a 
revenue of £ 30,000,000, in 1952 to reach £ 60,000,000 
in 1955. The profits gained from the oil workings 
would be shared equally. 

The Iraqi revolution of 1958 did not change the 
agreements between the government and the petro- 
leum companies. The objective was to obtain exports 
worth roo m. ín revenve from a capacity of 7o m. 
tonnes per year. This target was reached in four 
years, but a few problems of interpretation persisted. 
In April r961 negotiations were begun and, after 
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different interruptions, they finally reached dead- 
lock. They were concluded by Law 80 of rr December 
1961 which dispossessed the company of 99.5% of 
the territories where they had prospecting rights and 
left I.P.C. with only 22 sites, 12 of them at Kirkik 
in an area of about 478.75 sq. kms., 6 at Bay Hassan 
of about 182.5 sq. kms., and 4 at Djambar, of about 
86.5 sq. kms, (Vernier, L'Irah. .., 435). New instal- 
lations were planned between May £964 and June 
1955 and were completed, with future plans taking 
into consideration the Iraqi National Oil Company 
(LN.O.C.) which had recently been founded on 30 
October 1962. More new laws were enacted as a 
consequence: Law 97 (6 August 1967) forbade any 
new concessions to foreign companies and Law 123 
(October 967) authorised tbe LN.O.C. to exploit 
the remaining sectors, which seemed to put an end 
to the monopoly of cil production which the foreign 
LP.C. enjoyed. On 14 June 1972, the L.P.C. itself 
was nationalised, and thus Iraq gained for itself all 
the profits from its rich petroleum deposits. The 
annual production of crude oil in Iraq has regularly 
increased from the 47.5 m. tonnes in 1960; by 1975 
it had reached more than rro m. tonnes, 6o m. of 
which were from the Kirkūk region. In 1973 the 
Iraqi reserves of crude oil were estimated to be 4.143 
billion tonnes. 

1f the petroleum industry with all its subsidiary 
operations gave a favourable social status to its 
workers, for their standard of living is superior to 
that of other workers in the country, it did not 
suppress all the movements for social reform. Several 
important strikes were called in Kirkük among the 
oil workers. The most notable were those of 1937 
which coincided with the workers’ strikes at the 
Küt barrage, the drillers of the B.O.P., the railways, 
the stevedores at Basra and the weavers of Nadjaf, 
These showed a hardening of class-consciousness and 
the discovery of a new political weapon (Longrigg, 
Iraq, 252). Tn July 1947 a serious strike aggravated 
by politicians of communist leanings broke out at 
LP.C., and it claimed several victims (ibid. 338). 

Other demonstrations have had a more political 
tone. The mere announcement of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (15 January 1948) produced a general 
strike for three days, At Kirkük the British consulate 
was attacked, but the most tragic of these events 
was the so-called “purge of Kirkük". On the occasion 
of the first anniversary of the republic (14 July 1959) 
Communist elements helped by bands of Kurds, 
massacred the Turcomans of the town, for they were 
considered to be anti-Communist. There were prob- 
ably 120 killed and about 100 wounded. The partici- 
pation of the Kurds in the affair was interpreted not 
as a sign of an antagonistic nationalistic rivalry 
against the Turcomans, but one of social competition, 
The Turcomans, who are more socially and culturally 
advanced, occupied more high-ranking positions in 
the LP.C, while the Kurds bad to content them 
selves with more subordinate work (cf. M. Khadduri, 
Republican ‘Iraq, 125). 

Tt must not be forgotten that one of the obstacles 
to a definitive solution to the Kurdish problem is 
precisely the claim of the Kurds to the territory and. 
the revenue of the Kirkük oikfields, which they 
would like to see included in the territory of an 
autonomous Kurdistan. These claims are categori- 
cally refuted by the central Iragi government. In 
October 1970 a plebiscite was to settle this point of 
contention, but it was adjourned indefinitely (E. 
O'Ballance, The Kurdish revolt, x6rt.). This at 
least in part provoked the outbreak of hostilities in 
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March 1974, just as the Kurdo-Iraqi agreement of 
11 March 1970 was beirg implemented. The law of 
11 March 1974 awarding autonomy to the region of 
Kurdistan defined this region in terms of the 1957 
census, carried out under the monarchy. At that 
time, the Kurds were afraid to declare themselves as 
such, and thus the census did not give a Kurdish 
majority to Kirkük; hence the town and the muhdfaza 
were accordingly excluded from the autonomous 
area. 

A well-known personality of Kirkük was the 
Kurdish poet Shaykh Rigā Tālabāni (ca. 1840-1910). 
More-or-less an agnostic character, but at the same 
time fanatical also, he had gifts of satire and improvis- 
ation and a sometimes obscene verve, and composed 
poems in Kurdish, Turkish, Persian and Arabic, 
‘They were published in Baghdad in 1935 and 1946 
and he is remembered as one of the most popular 
poets of Iraqi Kurdistan (cf. E. B. Sloane, op. cits, 
134-5; Edmonds, of. eit, 57-8, 290-5; Edmonds, 
A Kurdish lampoonist: Shaik Risa Talabani, in 
IRCAS, xxiif (1935), 111-27). 
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KIRMAN, the name of a Persian province and 
of its present capital. The name goes back to the 
form Carmania, which is found in Strabo (xv, 2, 14), 
and which is said to be derived from the name of an 
ancient capital, Carmana (Ptolemy, Geography, vi, 8; 
Ammanianus Marcellinus, xxiii, 6, 48. See further 
Marquart, Érándahr, so, on the name Carmania, and 
Browne, Lit, Hist. of Persia, i, 145, for the later 
popular etymology of the name). 

The Province The province of Kirman is 
situated to the south-wes: of the great central desert. 
of Persia, the Dasht-i Lüt, which narrows to some 
100 miles in width where it divides Kirman from 
Sistin, It is bounded on the north by Yard and 
Khurásán, on the east by Sistán and Makran (Balüéi- 
Stn), which was regarded by most of the early 
geographers as separate from Kirman, though Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi states that it paid tribute (kiarddj) 
1o Kirmán (Nuskat, 141), on the south by Makrán 
‘and Fars and on the west by Pars. Its boundaries 
have varied slightly from time tc time. Ibn Rusta 
states that Fahrad| was part of the tax distriet of 
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Kirmán but that the ruler of Makrán claimed that it 
belonged to him (286). Kh*üsh, which is today in- 
cluded in Bal6cistin, and Rigin were both reckoned 
by Igtakhrt to belong to Kirmán, though the former 
was, he states, part of the tax district of Sistán (162). 
ldrisi, on the other hand, includes Khvàsh in Sistán. 
(427). Shahr-i Babak was at various times included 
in Fars, at others in Kirmán. In 1258/1842-3 it was 
placed, for revenue purposes, under Yazd (Abmad 
SAM Waziti, Djughráfiyd-yi mamlakat-i Kirmán, ed. 
Mubammad fbrühim Dástàni Parizi, in Farhangi 
Irán Zamin, xiv|1-1, x65). Dfk, which had earlier 
belonged to Kirmán, was also placed under Yazd 
about the year 1774 (Wazlrl, 175), though Khinaman, 
one of its districts, continued to belong to Kirmán. 
During the reign of the Saldiük malik of Kirmän, 
Arshin Sh (494-536/t100-41), Yazd and Tabas 
appear to have been under Kirman (Afdal al-Din 
Aba Hamid Kirminl, Ikd al-“ild, ed, ‘AM Mubam- 
mad ‘Amiri Naini, Tehran 1311, 76). Furg and 
‘Tarum, both placed in Pars by the Hudid al-‘älam 
(x29), were considered by Afdal al-Din to belong to 
Kirman (*Ikd ai-*üld, 75). Ton Balkht states that 
Rodan, which had belonged to Fars, was put on the 
Kirman side of the frontier in the reign of Alp Arslän 
(Fars-nama, ed. Le Strange, 121), but according to 
Idrisf, although it formed one of the dependencies of 
Kirmán, it was under Fárs for tax purposes (416). 
Hurmuz [9.0] was sometimes counted as belonging 
to Fars, sometimes to Kirman, and has often been 
in different hands to its hinterland. 

According to the Arab geographers, the western 
part of the province, which included Shahr-i Babak, 
Sirdjan, Urzüya, Aktá, Kushk, Sawghán, Isfan- 
daka, Diiruft and Rüdbár, was in the third clime, 
and the eastern part, including Anàr, Kübandn 
(Kahbanin) Zarand, Guwishir or Gawashir (also 
known as Bardsir and later as Kirmn), Riwar, 
Khabis, Ri'In, Sardüya, Bam and Narmáshlr, in 
the fourth clime, while Hurmuz, according to 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfl, was in the second clime 
(Nushat, 142). 

In the variety of its topography the province is 
‘not dissimilar from Persia as a whole, A series of 
soountain ranges, with a general trend from north- 
west to south-east, runs through the province, Much 
is tangled broken country, but there are many 
fertile upland districts, pastures and mountain val- 
leys with orchards, cultivated places, and many 
streams. Some of these have a high elevation: 
Sa'tdbád, near the site of the old city of Sirdian, 
lies at an elevation of 5,600 ft. and Páriz at over 
7,000 ft. There are also numerous arid waterless 
mountain districts and desert tracts. The main 
desert afea is in the north and north-east on the 
borders of the Dasht-i Lat, and is encroaching on the 
neighbouring fertile districts. The Lat is defined in 
the south by the Bam-Zahidan road and thus ex- 
dudes Narmáshir and the desert regions of south- 
eastern Kirman and Rigin, though physically these 
Delong to the Lút proper. There are also some 
stretches of arid land between the south-west high- 
lands and the Djibàl Bariz which run south-east 
from Sirdjän to east of Djiruft. Salt swamps (kafa) 
are found in isolated depressions, notably the Kafa-i 
Katrü near Sirdján (for a description of this, see 
K. E. Abbott, Geographical notes taken during a 
journey in Persia in 1849 and 1850, in JRGS, xvv 
(1855), 65-7). In some parts of the province the 
towns and villages tend to be separated from each 
other by broad stretches of uncultivated land (ct. 
Tstakhei, 163, Ibn Hawkal, ii, 309). Along the nor- 
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thern littoral of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
“Umin there is a narrow coastal plain. 

The most northerly of the mountain ranges 
stretches from the neighbourheod of Yazd to Khabis 
(the modern Shahdad) and south-castwards towards 
Sarvistan, The fertile upland district of Kabanan in 
the north, and, further south, the arid district of 
Rawar lie along its easter base. A second range, 
further to the west, which contains Mt, Digpar 
(13,000 ft.) south of Kirman city, and Mt. Hazar 
(14,500 ft.) to the south-west of Rain, runs towards 
Bam, while a third, still further west, runs south- 
eastwards from north of Shabr-i Babak through 
Sirdjan and Baft, and contains Mt. Čihiltan (12,000 
ft.) Mt. Cahargunbad (13,000 ft) and Mt. Lalazar 
(14,350 ít). A lesser range, with Mt. Cabhazar 
(0,480 ft.), lies to the south of Sa‘idabad, while the 
Mt. Dind range of Firs is prolonged in a south- 
easterly direction to near Bandar ‘Abbis. South of 
Sarvistin and to the east of Difruft, lies the Djibal 
Bariz range [see pyABAL BAx1z in Suppl.), which also 
trends from the north-west to the south-east and 
rises to 13,000 ft, in the north and 12,450 ft. in the 
south. The Djibal Kufs region of the Arab geog- 
raphers (see Istakhri, 164; Huddd al-Salam, 124; 
alMukaddast, 471; Ibn Hawkal, 
worth, The Kafichts or Qufs in Persian history, in 
Iran, xiv (1976), 9-18) probably lay in the south-east 
in Bashakird, on the borders of Makrán and Rüdbár. 

In the upland districts, notably in the Djibal 
Bariz, there exist remnants of a dry forest, consisting 
mainly of thin stands of pistachio trees, several 
species of almond, maple, celtis, juniper and other 
shrubs; stands of pistachio trees, almonds and other 
Grought-resistant species are also found at lower 
levels. In the garmsiy the vegetation tends to be 
scattered trees and shrubs with a steppe-like ground 
cover. The Aundr tree (sitiphus spina Christi) has a 
wide distribution, as also do several species of acacia, 
myrtle, tamarisk and oleander. Deforestation from 
charcoal burning and animal grazing has taken 
place, and present day cover, though in places still 
considerable, would appear to be appreciably less 
than the “forests” of both the early and mediaeval 
geographers and the zoth century writers, 

There are no important rivers reaching the sea. The 
largest of them, the R. MInib, rises in the hills of 
Bandar ‘Abbas. It has a considerable drainage and 
flows into the Persian Gulf some 30 miles cast of 
Bandar ‘Abbis. The only considerable inlend river 
is the R. Halil, which is joined by its tributary, the 
R. Shar, in the neighbourhood of Dilruft and dis- 
appears in the Djàz Murián. According to Istakhrl, 
it had enough water to turn 20 (166), cr, according 
to Ibn Hawbal, so mill wheels (ii, 31]. The province 
relies, for the most part, on kandfs (g.v.) and mountain 
streams for water. In many districts the sub-soil 
water is brackish and the soil is often impregnated 
with salt. Rainfall is low and decreases towards the 
south-east, though the relief of the land gives rise to 
many local variations. The maximum precipation is 
in winter, Kirmán town has an annual average rainfall 
of 7.9 im, Bandar ‘Abbās ro in, and Bam 3 in, 
Drought, sometimes accompanied by famine, has 
not been uncommon in the history of Kirmán. The 
‘Thd al-*àlà mentions one such in the Marádii year 
570 (97). In 1879 and 1880 Kirman, like many other 
provinces, suffered severely from drought. Flash 
floods are also a hazard, such as the floods which 
occurred in Kirmán (and many other places) in 
1o01/1595 (Mabmüd b. Hidàyat Allàh Natanzl, Nu- 
káwat al-athàr, ed. Ibsin Ishráki, Tehran 1971, 531). 











According to the Arab geographers, some three- 
quarters of the province bel^ngs to the warm regions 
(diurdm, garmsir) and one quarter to the cold regions 
(suritd, sardsir), In the garmsir the districts bordering 
the central desert have a hot dry climate, but in the 
southern parts of the province, especially in the 
Persian Gulf littoral, the climate in summer is hot 
and unhealthy. Bam is thus reckoned to have a 
detter climate than Ditruft (Istakhri, 166). The 
latter is described by Afdal al-Din as a paradise for 
four months of the year but as hell for the rest of 
the year ("kd al-ülà, 69). The sth/xoth century 
Persian translation of Istakhri adds to the latter's 
text the statement that the climate of Hurmuz was 
noxious (ed. Trad) Afshar, Tehran 1340, 139). The 
upland country cf Ak(4* and Sirdjan has a temperate 
climate, while Kirmān, Rafsindjān, Zarand, Rāwar 
and Kübanán Aave a hot summer and mild winter, 
Barley is barvested in Rüdbür at the Persian New 
Year (2t March) and wheat twenty days afterwards. 
In Ak{3° barley is not harvested until five months 
after the New Year and wheat a month later. 

Outside the coastal area, where the annual range 
of temperature is lowest, the difference between the 
coldest month, January, and the warmest, July, is 
considerable, At Kirman, with an elevation of 5,680 
ft, the average maximum temperature in January 
is 55.4" F and the average minimum 33.8° F, with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 75.2° F and 
-7.6° F respectively and a mean monthly average of 
425^ F. In July the average maximum and minimum 
temperature is 95° F and 64.4° F respectively with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 105.8°F and 
45.2" F and a mean monthly average of 80.6" F. At 
Bandar ‘Abbi the average maximum and minimum 
temperatures in January are 73.4 F and 57.2° F 
respectively with an absolute maximum and mini- 
mum of 86.0° F and 41.0° F and a mean monthly 
average of 66.2° F, while the comparable figures for 
July are 102.2 F and 87.8 F, 113.0° F and 824° F 
and 95.0" F. In some parts of the province, notably 
Kirmán, high surface winds are common at certain 
times of the year, especially in spring. In the Khabis 
district a poisonous wind (known as béd-i simu) 
blows in the desert in the middle of the day for 
about forty days in summer. 

Ibn Rusta states that Kirmán was divided into 
tive küras, Bardsir, Slrdján, Narmishtr, Djtruft and 
Hurmuz, each hava being called after its chief town 
(286), Muladdast also states that the province had 
five Aras, but lists them differently, omitting 
Hurmuz and including Bam (460), Hamd AUsh 
Mustawfl states that it consisted of fifteen districts. 
(shahr) (Nuzhat, 139). By the 8th/z4th century the 
province was ditferently divided. In the 19th and 
20th centuries there appears to have been a further 
proliferation of distcicts (bulikdt), the names of 
which are variously given, Wazlr in his Divghrdfiya~ 
yi mamlakat-i Kirmén, written between 1874 and 
1876, mentions the following districts: Guwashir 
(the modern city of Kirman and its surroundings), 
Kühpiya, Khabls and Gawk (which two, he states, 
in reality formed one bulb), Bam, Narmàshir, 
Ri", Sardüya, Djruft, Diibal Bari, Isfandaka, 
Rüdbir, Kighk and Sawgh4n, Bardsir, AMtá* (ear- 
lier known as the district of Baft), Urzüya, Sirdjan, 
Shahri Babak, Rafsindjan, Bafk, Zarand, Andr, 
Kabanin (which, he states, had been administered 
with Yazd for revenue purposes for nearly a hundred 
years) and Rawar. Later the boundaries appear to 
have been slightly redrawn: Alta‘ and Urziya were 
united into one district, as also were Bam and 
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Narmashir; Bafk was transferred to Yazd, the 
district of Khindman only remaining with Kirmaa, 
Paris and Rabur, which had formerly belonged to 
Strdifin and Abta’ respectively, both became separate 
districts, while Rüdbar was now called Rüdbár and 
Bashakird (Houtum-Schindler, art. Kerman in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911, xv, 756). Under 
Riga Shih the province was divided into six shahri- 
stüns; Kirmán (which incladed the sub-districts of 
Zarand, Kübpáya and Kübanan), Bam (which in- 
cluded the sub-district of Ran), Ditraft (which in- 
cluded the sub-district of Sardüya, which in turn 
included Isfandaka, and Kahnüdi, which in turn in- 
cluded Radbar), Bandar ‘Abbas (which included 
the sub-district of Radan), Sirdjan (which included 
the sub-districts of Pariz and Baft, which in turn in- 
cluded Urzüya, Rábur, Kushk and Sawghàn) and 
Raísindjan (Husayn 'AII Razmárà, Farhang-i 
dijughráfiyd-yi Irdn, viii). 

Agriculture and Livestock.—The Arab geog- 
rapbers describe Kirman as a rich and prosperous 
province. The Persian translation of Iştakhri men- 
tions that it produced all kinds of fruit (139), while 
‘Yakat states that it was rich in date palms, cereals, 
cattle and beasts of burden and that it produced 
fruits belonging to both the cold and the hot regions. 
in great variety, including an abundance of walnuts 
and dates (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Perse, 483). The author of the Hudid al-‘dlam notes 
that Djiruft, Batt and the mountain country between 
Djfruft and Manüdlàn, known as the Kühistàn-i 
Abū Ghanim, were prosperous and pleasant places 
(124). According to Mukaddas, the last-named 
district had many date palms (467). Radbar is 
described by the Hudad ai-‘élam as consisting of 
woods, trees, and meadows (124). The mountain 
region between Sirdiin and Bardsir was also very 
Prosperous and pleasant according to the same 
authority, and contained 260 populous places. 
Mukaddast mentions a multitude of orchards and an 
abundance of fruit in Strdjan (464), and many or- 
chards and citrus trees in Mughûn (457). Afyal al-Din 
speaks of the excellence of the pastures of Radbar 
and states that animals thrived in them (70). He also 
praises the fertility of Narmashir and states that it 
produced the fruit of both the garmsir and the sardeir. 
(72). Mukaddast notes the great quantity of fruit 
belonging to the sardsir and the garmsir—dates, 
walnuts and citrus fruits—in Djfraft (465; cf. 
Igtakbrt 166). Plenty prevailed in the Djibal Bariz, 
which, like the Kufs Mts., were difficult of access 
(Istakbr, 164; Ibn al-Hawkal, íi, 310). Bam and 
Kh*ásh had many date palms (Istakhri, r66; Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 313), which also grew in great profusion 
in Hurmoz (Istakhri, 166; Ibn Hawķal, ii, 3rr) and 
in the Kufs Mts. Honey was also produced there (cf. 
ldrisi, 429). Indigo and cumin were cultivated in 
Ditruft and the district which extended from Mughün 
and Walishgird to the neighbourhood of Hurmuz, 
and also sugar cane (Muladdasi, 467; Istakhe!, 167; 
Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312). Idrist mentions the excellence 
of the quality of the indigo and states that the in- 
habitants cf Mughün and Walishgird occupied them- 
selves much in its cultivation and took a great deal 
of trouble over it because [t was a source of consider- 
able profit to them (424), Wheat and barley were 
grown in the sardsér, but in Hurmuz millet was the 
staple crop and the food of the inhabitants (Istakhri, 
127; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 3113 Hudidd al-Cilam, 124, Idrisl, 
424), Cotton, as well as grain and dates, were grown 
in Strdjin and Shahr-i Babak (Nushat, 141). Silk 
was produced in Bam (‘Id al-‘até, 71). Asafoctida 





and gum tragacanth were found in parts of the 
province, 

In the Middle Ages, apart from a period of pros: 
| peity under the Saldiüks of Kirmán, agriculture 
suffered a decline. There were temporary fluctuations 
and local variations, but in general the agricultural 
recession continued until the second half of the rath 
century. At that time a wide variety of crops were 
cultivated. Wheat and barley, though grown in most 
parts of the province, were not important in terms 
of the amount grown and some districts had a deficit, 
In the province as a whole, the yield was low. Some 
millet, and a small quantity of rice was also grown. 
Tulses, roots and edible gums were also produced. 
Cotton was grown in Rafsindjan (which was later, in 
the 1930s, to turn much cotton land over to the culti- 
vation of pistachio trees), Kahpaya, Darzin (Darditn), 
Bam, Narmashtr, Djlruft, Zarand and Anār. Dates 
were still one of the most important products of the 
province and came from Bàfk, Khabis, Bam, Darzin, 
Radbar and to a lesser extent from Kishk and 
Sawghfn. Rawar was noted for its figs, Bafls for its 
apricots and Khabls for its citrus fruits. Cumin was 
grown mainly in KOshk and Aqta*, Pistachios, al- 
monds (mainly from Strdjan and Shabr-i Babak) and 
walnuts (from Sardüya, Bardslr and Akta‘) were 
important products, Sugar and indigo were no longer 
grown except on a very small scale, though an at- 
tempt was made by Wakil al-Mulk to re-introđuce 
sugar cane together with indigo, pepper, ginger and 
various other Indian plants into Khabis (Houtum 
Schindler, Reisen im südlichen Persien 1879..., in 
ZG Eri. Berlin, xvi (1881), 357). Dye plants included 
henna in Narmashir, Khabls, Djfruft, and Urzüya 
and madder in Sirdjan, Rafsindjan, Bafk, Kübanan, 
Anar and Zarand. By 1880 the cultivation of henna 
in Bam had brought about in some measure a revival 
of prosperity in that district (Firaz Mirza Farman 
Farma, Safarndma-i Kirmén wa Balatistan, ed. 
Mansüra Nigám Mafi, Tehran 1963, 6). Silk, though a 
little was still produced in Bam, Rafsindjan, Bafk, 
Djopar, Baghin and Kübanin, had also lost its 
importance, though some attention appears to have 
been given to the cultivation of mulberry trees during 
the reign of Mubarmad Shah (1834-48) (R. G. Wat- 
son, A history of Persia, London 1866, 354). Tobacco 
was grown in Zarand and Bafk, and potatoes in the 
district between Sirdjin and Pariz. From the late 
1870s opium cultivation became important in Māhān, 
Djapar, Narmishir, Sirdjin, Bifk, Kibanin and 
elsewhere. Honey came from Akta‘, Bardslr and 
Sarditya. (See further Waziri, who gives a list of the 
agricultural produce of each district (bula), and also 
references in E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 
1882, i, 184-258). 

Sheep and goats were important throughout the 
province. There was much movement of flocks from 
the mountain districts to the plains in winter. Those 
from Rabur, Isfandaka and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts went mainly to Rüdbár and Dilruft. Much wool 
was produced, including a fine soft wool (kurk) pro- 
duced by a special breed of goat. In Rüdbàr there 
were also many herds of cattle. Buffaloes were found 
only in Diiruft. 

Minerals.—Various minerals existed in the prov- 
ince and many of these were exploited. Ibn al-Faķth 
states that there were mines of gold, silver, iron, 
copper, sulphur, and zinc oxide (206), but their 
location is not clear from his account. Mukaddast 
describes how zinc oxide (tatiy) was mined and fired 
to produce tutty (459, 470). Hamd Allah Mustawff 
describes the process as carried out in "the village 
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of the tutty makers" as follows: the crude ore was 
brought out from the mine, moistened and made into 
bars (mil) oae gaz long, dried and put into a furnace, 
the action of the fire then causing the tutty to form 
in a thin film (Nuskat, 205). Marco Polo, who locates 
the mines in Kabania, gives a somewhat similar ac- 
count, Mukaddas! also states that there were iron 
and silver mines in the province (470), the latter 
presumably located in the Silver Mine Mountains 
west of Diiruft (cf. also Hudid al-‘alam, 65), The 
Hudad al-“aiam mentions lead, copper and lodestone 
in the mountains between Djtruft and Bam (6s). 
Hamd Allah Mustawil states that there was a 
turquoise mine and a lapis lazuli mine in Kirma. 
but that the turquoises were immature and unformed 
and therefore not of much value (Nuzhat, 204, 206). 
Marco Polo also mentions turquoise in the mountains 
of Kirman, while Waziri states that there was a 
turquoise mine near the mountains of Maymand in 
the Shahri Babak district (164). He also mentions. 
lead mines in Sirdjin and Zarand, of which the 
former produced the best quality lead (156, 178). 
Abbott records the existence of a lead mine in the 
mountains of Zarand near the village of Tugradia 
and states that the government took 10% of its 
produce (op. cit., 27). Waziri mentions a sulphur mine 
in Kübanin, which was in operation when he was 
writing (175); he also states that there were copper 
mines in Sardaya (r13), a copper mine in operation 
in the mountains of Bazindyin in Alsta‘ (159), and 
many disused copper mines in the mountains of 
Rabur (142-3). Salt was obtained from deposits near 
Khabis, Strdjan, Rwin and elsewhere. Curzon men- 
tions coal north of Kirmán city and in Kübanán, 
manganese oil in Ràvar, borax in Shabr-i Babak and 
asbestos in Kübann (Persia and the Persian question, 
di, 5x8), Extensive mining operations are being car- 
tied on in various parts of the province at the present 
day. Coal and other minerals are mined in the moun- 
tains between Rawar and Zarand and copper in the 
Parle district. 

Thecities of Kirman.—The main city of Kirman 
under the Muslims until the middle of the 4th/roth 
century was Sirdjan (the fori Shiradjan is also 
found), which was situated some five miles to the 
east of the modern town of Sa‘idabad (Le Strange, 
Lands, 300). It was here that the governor (wdlt) 
resided (Ibn Khurridhbih, 49). Ibn Rusta describes 
Sirdjan as the greatest city of Kirmán (286), as also 
does Istaktr (167), Ibn Hawkal (i, 312) ard the 
Hudad al-‘élam, The last-named states that i! was 
the capital of Kirman and the seat of the king (124), 

by the time the Hudid al-‘ilam was written, 
Ibn Ilyas, the Bayid governor, had, in fact, moved 
the capital to Bardsic, Mukaddast states that it was. 
the biggest town in the province (although no longer 
the capital) and more extensive than Shirkz (464). 
Hafiz Abra refers to Strdiin as the second city of 
Kirmin (Djughrdfiyd, f. 1402), although it had, in 
fact, been destroyed in 798/1396 (before he wrote) 
after a long resistance by the armies of Timür, After 
the city was laid in ruins, the name Sirdjän was 
nevertheless still applied to the district of which it 
had been the centre. Towards the end of the 18th 
century Sa‘idabad was founded near the site of the 
old city. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, describes it 
as one of the most flourishing towns in Kirmán 
(op. cit, 63). In 1881 it had some 8,000 inhabitants 
‘and appeared to be in a flourishing condition (Stack, 
i, 181; cf. also Waziri, r51). At the present day, the 
town of which Saʻdābäd is the centre is known as 
Strdjan, 


Bardsir (Bardasir), which became the capital of the 
province under the Büyids, is the mediaeval name of 
the city now called Kirmán (Le Strange, Lands, 303). 
It was also known as Guwashir. The two names, 
Bardsir_and Guwishir, may represent the form 
Beh-Ardashtr, the name of the town built by Arda- 
shit, the founder of the Sisinid dynasty (Hamza 
Isfahanl, ed. Gottwald, 46; Ibn Balkht, Fars-ndma, 
303). Mubammad b. Ibrahim uses the names Bardsir 
and Guwashir indifferently. The copyist of Ibn 
Hawkal, writing in ssofrrsS, states that Bardsir 
in his time was a small town. It was, however, very 
prosperous and its surroundings, which had been 
brought under cultivation, were more flourishing 
than the town itself (ii, 309). Afdal al-Din, writing 
some decades later, states that it was a large city 
with a wall (rabad) and a suburb (skakristin). Ad- 
joining the city outside the wall and surrounding it 
were orchards and villages. It had a temperate 
climate, good soil and good water (72). By the roth/ 
16th century the name Bardsir appears no longer 
to have been applied to the capital of the province, 
which, although still called Guwashtr, was by this 
time more usually known as Kirmán. It bad tbe 
lakab oi Dir al-Amin. The name Bardsir, although 
jt had thus ceased to designate the capital of the 
province, was still applied to a district (Zayn al- 
“Abidin Shirwant, Bustin al-siyãġa, lith. Tehran n.d., 
164). This, however, did not include the town of 
Kirmän or its environs, but was bounded on the 
north-west by Rafsindjän, on the west and south by 
Akta® and Sirdiin, on the south-east by Rin and 
on the north-east by Kirmán (Wazlrl, r3). The main 
contre of this district, Mashiz, is also known as Bardsir, 

Bam {7.v.] was the second major city of Kirmān 
in the early centuries. The third, Diicuft [g.v.], was 
à prosperous, commercial centre, having trade with 
Sistin and Khurasin (Istalshel, 166; Iba Hawkal, i, 
31r; Mukaddas, 466; Idris, 423). According to 
Hamd Allah Mustawdl, when the Muslims conquered 
Kirman, the region of Djfruft was wooded and oc 
cupied by wild animals. The Muslims cleared the 
country and made villages (x40). Ditruft and its 
suburb Kamadin flourished until the end of the 
Saldjük period. Its buildings decayed during the 
reign of Malik Dinar (s82-9r/1186-95), although the 
surrounding district continued to be cultivated 
(‘Ted al-‘alé, 40). Subsequently the district decayed 
also. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, states that is 
possessed only four or five collections of huts which 
could be termed villages, each of which had a mud 
fort; for the rest tribal groups from the mountain 
regions resided in scattered groups over the plain 
in winter (K. E. Abbott, op. cif., 46). Today the 
town which has grown up round Sabzawārān is also 
known as Djiruft. 

The fifth of the great cities of Kirman in early and 
mediaeval times was Hurmuz [qv], situated on the 
Persian Gulf. It was the emporium of Kirmáa. Its 
merchants, perhaps because of its bad climate, lived 
in the surrounding countryside (Istakhri, 166). In 
700/300, because of repeated raids by marauding 
tribesmen, the ruler of Hurmuz moved all the in: 
habitants to the island of Djarün where he founded 
| the town of New Hurmuz (see further, J. Aubin, Le 
royaume d'Ormus ou début du XVI¢ sidcle, in Mare 
Lusoindicum, ii, Hautes études islamiques ct orientales 
d'histoire comparte, iv|s, Geneva 1973). Other im- 
| portant towns were Manddjan, Zarand and Narma- 
shir. Many of the towns and villages mentioned by 
the early and mediaeval geographers have disap: 
| peared or have not yet been identified. 
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Communications.—In the early centuries Sir- 
djin was the main centre upon which the principal 
roads converged. This, no doubt, in part accounted! 
for its importance until it was destroyed in the 8th/ 
14th century. Three roads led from it to Fars, one 
vía Shahri Bübak, another through SAhik and à 
third to Nayriz, Other roads went south to Furg, 
Tárum and Sàrü on the Persian Gulf, south-east to 
Baft, Difruft, Manddjin and Hurmuz, north to 
Unas in Radin, north-east to Mishlz, Baghin and 
Kirmán, north-north-east to Máhán, Khabis and 
Khurásán, and east to Shímüt and Ràá"ln. From 
Kirmán (Guwásblr) two roads went norüh-west to 
Yazd, one via Zarand, Ràwar, Kübanán and Dàfk, 
and the other via Rafsindjan and Anar. From Rawat 
and Kobanan roads went north-north-east across 
the Great Desert to Tabas and Khir respectively. 
South-east from Kirmán a road went to Mahan, 
Rain, Darzin or Dardjin, Bam and Narmashir, 
Where it bifurcated, one branch going to Faradi 
and Zarandj ín Sistán and the other to Rigan, where 
it again divided, one road going east to Kn ish and 
the other south-west to Manüdján. From Darzin 
another road went south to Djfruft (see further Le 
Strange, Lands). 

In the roth and early aoth centuries communica- 
tions were still very backward. Generally speaking, 
the roads were fit for pack transport only. Moreover, 
many were often shut for months at a time owing to 
the activity of bandits. In x90r a convention was 
signed between Britain and the Persian government 
for a three-wire telegraph line on iron posts froni 
Kashan to Balütistàn via Yazd, Kirmán and Bam. 
Tt was begun in December 1902 and finished in 
March 1907. 

Manufactures and Trade—In the early cen- 
turies, the province bad manufactures of silk, cotton 
and woollen goods, which were important articles ot 
local and long-distance trade. A cotton cloth (BafiPin), 
‘which appears to have been used as lining for clothes, 
was produced in Zarand and exported to Fars and 
“Irak (Igtakhet, 167-8). Ibn Hawkal states that it 
was called al-Zarandiyya and taken to Egypt and 
the most distant parts of the Maghrib (ii, 313). There 
‘was also trade in cloth made in Strdjan (Mukaddasi, 
470). The people of Bam were noted for their crafts- 
manship, and the cloths which were made in Bam 
were of great elegance and lasting quality. They 
fetched a high price and were exported to Khurasan, 
Egypt and ‘Irak (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312; Mukaddasi, 
465; cf. also Istakhrl, 167-8). Idrlsi states that the 
cloaks of goat hair made in Bam equalled the best to 
be found anywhere in the world (423). Turbans of 
fine material were also made in Bam and were in 
demand in Khurasan, Egypt and ‘Irak (Ibn Hawkal, 
ii, 312). There had at one time been a royal work. 
shop for firáz in Bam (ibid.). Cotton eloths (abmigka) 
were still produced in Bam at the turn of the 8th/ 
14th century (cf. Rashid al-Din, Muhdtabét, ed. 
Muhammad Shafi, Lahore 1945, 190). In the middle 
of the century it was apparently still an important 
trading centre with India, Sistān, Khurāsān and 
Kabul (cf. Hamd Alláh Mustawf, TariM-i guside, 
ed. E. G. Browne, G.M.S., London 1910, 729). By 
the gth/rsth century, however, the textile industry 
appears to have no longer existed in Bam (J. Aubin, 
Deux sayyids de Bam au XV« sitele, Wiesbaden 
1956, 91-2). 

Trist states that there were leather workshops in 
Zarand and that girths were exported to “Irak and 
Egypt (427). Marco Polo mentions the manufacture 
of saddles, bridles, spurs, swords, quivers and other 




















arms in Kirmin, Al-‘Umari also states that swords 
were made in Kirmin (Masdlik al-absar, ed. K. Lech, 
Wiesbaden 1968, rro). In the 17th century pottery 
(blue and white) was made in Kirman. According to 
Du Mans, the best examples of this were difficult to 
distinguish from Chinese porcelain (Estat de la Perse, 
Paris 1890, 197). 

There was considerable trade, local and long- 
distance, in agricultural produce, Indigo and cumin 
were exported to distant regions (Iotakhrl, 167; 
Mukaddasi, 470; Idrisi, 424). Narmáshir had trade 
With Kburasán and ‘Uman, and was a collecting 
centre for dates, which were exported to different 
parts (Mukaddast, 463). Dilruft also had a large ex- 
port of dates to Khurásán. Mukaddast states that 
nearly 100,000 camels used to set out every year, The 
trade appears to have been carried out on a mundsafa 
basis, ie. the profit was divided equally between the 
producer and the camel-driver (469). Khabls also 
exported dates to distant parts (‘Id al-‘ald, 74). 

Afdal al-Din states that much trade from Indi 
Sind, Ethiopia, Zangibar, Egypt, the Arab countries, 
*Umin and Babrayn entered the port of Tiz (which 
he places on the frontier of Kirmán, though usually 
it is reckoned as belonging to Makrin). Imports in. 
cluded musk, ambergris, indigo, velvets, cloths, and 
other luxury articles, Hurmuz was also an important 
trading centre, to which merchants came from the 
most distant parts (71). Later, in the reign of Shih 
“Abbas (996-1038/1587-1629), Bandar “Abbas (Gom- 
broon) (4.v.] became an important port, but this did 
not bring at first much additional trade to Kirman, 
since goods appear to have gone into the interior 
mainly through Fars rather than Kirman. How 
early the long distance wool trade became important 
in Kirman is not entirely clear, or when carpets be- 
came an article of export and carpet weaving became 
important. In the r7th century wool was being taken 
from Kirmin and Yaad to Europe. By the end of the 
century it was an important export of the East India 
‘Company from Persia and was used in feltings, suit- 
ings, and coverings for buttons, while in the 18th 
century Kirman woo! for bats and shawls was a com- 
modity consistently sought after. This wool came 
from goats and in different colours, black, white and 
red. The last named was highly prized (see Gombroon 
diary for a discussion of the arrangements for ob- 
taining Carmanian wool. See also A. A. Amin, British 
interests in the Persian Gulf, Leiden 1967, 126-7). 
During the reign of Nadir Shah (1148-60/1736-47) 
wool for export was in short supply because it was 
used for the clothing of his army, and some of the 
Zand rulers appear to have prohibited the export of 
wool because they wanted it for the internal manu- 
facture of shawls. The situation was not improved 
by the desolation which Aa Mubammad Khan 
Kadjar carried out in Kirmn in 1794. 

Tn the early 19th century, the main manufactures 
of Kirmán were shawls, carpets, felts, silk and cot- 
ton cloths, loaf-sugar, matchlocks and earthenware 
(Malcolm, Hisiory of Persia, London 1829, ii, 366). 
Macdonald Kinneir in his Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire states that “the trade of Kerman is 
still very considerable, and it is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and carpets, 
which they chiefly export to Khorassam and the 
northern provinces, receiving in return drugs, skins 
(from Bockharo), furs, silk, steel, and copper. These 
articles as well as pistachio-nuts, carpets, rose-buds. 
for preserves, and bullion, they send to India; and 
import from hence tin, lead, iron, chintz, wrought. 
silk, spices, indigo, muslin, kheemkhob, gold brocade, 
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china and glass-ware, broad-cloth, hardware, etc." 
(London, 1813, 198-9). Abbott, on the other hand, 
states in a report made in 1849-50 that the com- 
meree of Kirmin was much restricted, though its 
‘woollen manufactures thrived, Such little importance 
as it had was due to the manufacture and trade in 
shawls and other woollen fabrics. He estimated the 
number of looms for shawls in Kirmin city at prob- 
ably 2,200 (though some put the figure at nearly 
double that number), for other coarser woollen fabrics 
some 220, and in addition some 325 looms in nine of 
the surrounding villages (Great Britain, Public Record 
Office, F.O. 6o, 165, K. Abbott's report on commerce of 
the south of Persia, Trade report. Notes on the Trade, 
Manufactures, and production of various Cities and 
of Persia, visited by Mr. Consul Abbott in 1849-50). 
Waziri, writing rather later, states that shawls were 
exported to Transoxania, Anatolia, Arabia and 
Turkistan and that there were nearly 12,000 work- 
shops in Kirman (Djughrafiya-yi mamlakat-i Kirmán, 
33). His editor states that there was a great expansion 
at the end of the rgth century in carpet weaving, 
which displaced the manufacture of shawls, but that 
carpet-weaving declined again very shortly after- 
wards (33-4). Karbds (a kind of coarse cotton weave) 
was woven in many parts of the province, and there 
was some export from Zarand for the local market. 
The karbds of Rafsindjan was reported to be of 
excellent quality (171, 178). 

In the mid-roth century some of the transit trade 
between Central Asia and India passed through 
‘Kirman, and there was also some direct trade between 
Kirmān and India. Gums, asafoetida, madder, roots, 
carraway seeds, silk, saffron (from Khurisin), wool, 
cotton and dried fruits were exported to India and 
Arabia via Bandar ‘Abbas. There were also some 
imports of English goods via India, Tabriz and Yazā 
(Abbott, Notes on the Trade, etc.). Abbott states that 
caravans from Birdjan reached Khabis several times. 
a year, They brought wool, grain, dried fruits, silk, 
saffron (from Kin), and clarified butter, etc., a 
great part of which went on to Bandar *Abbis for 
India. Returning caravans brought groceries, spices, 
indigo and English cotton manufactures for Khurāsān 
(Geographical notes, op, cit., 34-5), Curzon states that 
Bandar ‘Abbis in 1889-90 was the start of the 
important caravan route running north to Kirmán 
and Yazd and ultimately to Khurdstn. Kirmin and 
Yazd were mainly supplied from India with piece 
goods, prints and yarn, copper sheets, iron bars, 
Jead, tin, sugar, tea, dyes, spices, glass and chi 
and exported in return opium, wool, cotton, madder, 
almonds, pistachio nuts, etc. (Persia and the Persian 
question, ii, 571-2). According to Waziri, various 
districts of. Kirmán took part in the long-distance 
trade, Among the articles which went to Bander 
‘Abbas and thence to India from Kirmán were 
cumin and wool from Aki4* and Bardslr (op. cit., 
136, 138), and 2 variety of dried and fresh fruit and 
nuts, namely pears and apples from Akta and 
Rabur, quinces from Agta‘, and raisins from Gawk; 
almonds from Shahr-i Babak, Gawk and Akta‘, 
walnuts from Sardiya and Akta‘, and pistachios 
from Shahr-i Babak; cotton from Sirdjan (to Bom- 
bay) and Anár, peas from Akti*, and Bardslr and 
sometimes wheat from Aktü* and Urzüya, and 
barley from the latter district also. 

Abbott mentions exports from Kirmin to Yard 
and other neighbouring towns and villages, which 
included shawls, woollens, wool, opium, lead, soap, 
henna, indigo leaves, figs, gums and wild asses! 
skins (Notes on the Trade, elc.). There was also, ac- 











cording to Waziri, some internal movement of wheat 
from Zarand to Yard and Rawar and sometimes from 
Urziya to Kirman; Sirdjfin also exported wheat to 
Yazd and Kirmin. Peaches were exported from 
Gawk to Kirmin and other districts, dried apricots 
and dried mulberries from BáfK to Kirmán, and 
dried figs from Riwar to Yazd, whence they were 
exported to other parts of the country as andjir-i 
yazdi; dates from Khabiş to Yazd and Kħurāsān; 
peas and lentils from Shabr-i Bäbak to Yazd and 
Kirmān; henna and rang from Narmäshtr to Kirmān, 
whence they were distributed to neighbouring re- 
gions; sometimes henna was exchanged in Sistin 
for clarified butter and swansdown. 

Milk products were an important article of local 
commerce, Rüdbàr exported clarified butter (raw- 
ghan) to Kirmán. Bardsir also supplied Kirmán with 
clarified butter and Aagkk (a kind of whey). Shahr-i 
Babak supplied Yazd, Rafsindjàn, and Sirdján with 
clarified butter, kash and cheese, while Kabandn 
exported ashk to various districts beyond the bounds 
of Kirmán. Lastly, wood was exported from Aktà* 
to the surrounding districts and to Fárs (see further 
Waste), 

In r904-5 a British commercial! mission visited 
south-east Persia in order to encourage British trade 
in the area. Russian efforts were also made to in- 
crease their trade, and Russian trade agencies were 
established in Kirman, Bam and Rafsindjan. 

Population.—The settled population appears to 
have been mainly of Iranian stock. Strabo states that 
the customs and language of the population of Kir- 
màn were similar to those of the Medes and Persians 
(xv.2, r4). Tdrist describes the inhabitants of Kirman 
(apart from the tribal population) in favourable 
terms. He states that they were remarkable for the 
purity of their customs and the grace of their charac- 
ter and that the merchants especially were marked 
by an amiability, sincerity and docility greater than 
elsewhere (42r). Stack, writing several centuries 
later, remarks on the quiet and orderly habits of the 
people (ii, 182). Bárfurüshi, on the other hand, gives 
‘an unfavourable account of the people of Kirmán 
and accuses them of being given to sedition (Mufarrik 
al-kulāb, B.M., Or. 3499, f. 198a). 

The geographers of the 3td/ofh and 4th/roth 
centuries mention a number of tribes as inhabiting 
Kirman, namely the Kufs, (Küfidils, Kat [see kuryj, 
Balig (Baliz, Balé [see martétszAw], the Djibil 
Bárizis, and the Akh "ash, all of whom were harried 
and, to some extent, displaced first by the Muslim 
armies, and then by the Saffirids, Bayids, S&mánids 
and Saldjaks. When Mas‘adi refers to Kurds (A ardd) 
in the province it is probable that he meant semi 
nomadic or nomadic tent dwellers rather than ethnic 
Kurds. The Kufg were a mountain people, as their 
name suggests. They possessed herds of cattle (dara*) 
and also practised agriculture, Their main occupation 
was alleged by Muslim sources to be highway rob- 
bery. The Kufy mountains in which they lived con- 
sisted, according to Istakhel, of impregnable fast- 
nesses. They were bounded on the south by the Gulf 
of *Umn on the north by Djtruft, Rodbar and the 
Mountains of Abà Ghánim, on the east by Kh"àsh 
and the desert of Makrin and on the west by 
Manüdjan and Hurmuz. There were seven different 
mountains each ot which had a chiet. The early 
Muslim governments, unable to bring the region 
under their direct control, gave the Kufs leaders 
allowances to keep them quiet, but they nevertheless 
raided the surrounding districts up to Sistin and 
Färs. Iştakhri mentions that they were reported to 
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have accumulated much wealth. He states that they 
were lean and swarthy; and that some said that they 
were, by origin, Arabs (163-4; cf. Ibn Hawkal, il, 
310; Mukaddast, 471). The Hudad al-‘dlam adds that 
the government tax-collector (*dmil-i sullán) did not 
go into the Kufs mountains and that their chiefs 
were responsible for the collection and payment of 
the government tax, which would appear to have 
(been assessed by a mukja'a contract. [t also states 
that they spoke a special language (65). 

The Balas were, according to Istakhri, herdsmen 
and tent-dwellers living along the western base of 
the Kufs Mountains and were rich in flocks (164; Ibn. 
Hawkal, ii, 310; Mukaddasl, 471). Idrisi, writing in 
the mid-Gth/r2th century, however, states that they 
lived at the base of the mountains to the north of the 
Kufs (429). They were ihe only people whom the 
Kufs feared. Istakhrrs claim that they were peace- 
able and did not commit highway robbery like the 
Kufş (164) is not born out by the Hudüd al-‘alam 
(124) or Mukaddasi, who couples them with the Kufs 
in the matter of brutality and bloodthirstiness and 
in their propensity to raiding the caravan routes 
(488-90). Mukaddasi states that the Balüs had been 
very numerous until the Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla 
[gv] destroyed them. The language of the Kuts 
and Balūş, according to Mukķaddasī, was incom- 
prehensible and resembled Sindhi (471). 

It would seem that, in general, Muslim writers 
made no clear distinction between the two groups, 
and frequently mention them together. Miskawayh 
states that the Kufs and Balüs, together with the 
people of Manddjan, joined Sulayman b. Mubammad 
b. Ilyas when he attempted, with help from the 
ruler of Khurasan, to seize Kirmán from the Büyids. 
They were defeated by a Büyid force in 360/970, 
with heavy losses, and suffered further casualties 
when the Büyid forces pushed down to Hurmuz. The 
Balds, however, did not remain quiet for long. Spread- 
ing into the districts of Sirdjàn they made “AN b. 
Mubammad al-Bárizi their leader, and began to com- 
mit disorders. *Adud al-Dawla then marched against 
them in person. They retreated into the Djibal Báriz, 
but were defeated in 361/972 (ii, 298 ff.). Miskawayh. 
states that those who were not killed were removed 
from the mountains by ‘Adud al-Dawla, who te- 
placed them with peasants who received the land 
On a crop-sharing agreement and with persons who 
were not well-off (al-akara al-musdra‘in wa 'I-mastirin 
min adinds al-ra‘iyya) belonging to various races 
among his subjects (ii, 300). There is mention of a 
detachment (díaysh) of Kufş in ‘Adud al-Dawla's 
army in 366/977 (Miskawayh, ii, 368, and see further 
C.E. Bosworth, The Küfichis or Qufs im Persian 
history, 9-18), 

The decline in the power of the Ķufş and Balūs 
as a result of “Adud al-Dawla’s operations was only 
temporary. By the beginning of the Saldjük period 
they were again in control of the garmsir [rom Dilruft 
to the Gulf of "Umáa, though, according to Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, their main lation was in the 
Diibà! Báriz (*h2 al-^il4, 6; Mubammad b. Ibrahim, 
6 if), They were reduced by Kawurd b. Caghri Beg 
{qv} (Afdal al-Din, Badáyi* al-atmán wa waháyi* 
Kirmdn, ed. Dr. Mibdi Bayánl, Tehran A.H.S. 1326, 
611). By the end of the Gth/rzth century they 
were again operating in Djfruft and the garmsir 
of Kirman (Mubammad b. Ibrahim, 5ff., 182; 
Tartkh-i Afdal, 5 ff). There are no references to 
the Kufs in the later Middle Ages, though there 
are, of course, many references to the Balaé, who 
‘were established in Makran from the sth/rith century 











and who may or may not have been the descendants 
of the Balüs [see naLOdisrAn]. 

Waziri claims tbat the Mihni tribe were the 
descendants of the Kufg, but produces no evidence 
in support of this claim. When he was writing the 
Mihai numbered some 700 families. They had a 
separate assessment, ie. they were not included in 
the assessment of Diiruft and Isfandaka, where they 
had their winter quarters—and this, perhaps, sug- 
gests that they had at one time been more important. 
Waziri states that up to fifty or sixty years before he 
was writing the Mihni leaders had enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of independerce. In x259/1843-4, the 
government seized Fath ‘All Khan, their leader, 
and confiscated the many estates which he held 
in Isfandaka and Ditruft (Diughráfiyd, 56, trs-t4, 
121). According to a tradition current among the 
tribe, however, the Mihnt came originally from 
Khurasin to Isfandaka in Safawid times, when a 
number of tribes formed a federation under their 
leadership. This would seem more probable, and 
would suggest that at most only some of those 
reckoned as Mihni today are the direct descendants 
of the Kuís. Their leaders claim to be descendants 
of Abü Sa*td b. Abi "I-Khayr (2:7.]. In 1969 the Mihni 
consisted of the following eleven sub-tribes: the 
Sulaymani, Luri (who are alleged to have come to 
Kirmán from the Mamassani in the reign of Nadir 
Shah or, according to another account, in the reign 
of Shah *Abbis, the Bahr Asmant, the Markt, 
Mukbilt, Salar Barkh*ud, Luri, Rant Bars, Iskan- 
dar, Kahhür, Pushtkübl, and Muraffarl Warlri 
gives a list of twenty-three sub-tribes (199), which 
differs slightly from the above list. 

The Djibal Barizis, according to Istakhri, were 
even worse robbers than the Kufg, They did not adopt 
Islam until SAbbisid times and he alleges that they 
persisted, in spite of their conversion, in their evil 
ways. They were eventually pacified by Ya‘kab b. 
Layth and *Amr b. Layth and their leaders destroyed. 





| They too had a special dialect (Istakhrl, 164, 167; 


Ibn Hawkal, ii, 310; Mulkaddast, 471). Whether as à. 
result of the operations of the Saffárids or because 
of the movements of the KKufs and Balds, they appear 
to have been pushed out of the Djibal Bariz region. 
About the beginning of the roth century the Mangart 
Tawakulli tira of the Djibil Barizt apparently moved 
to Bazindjan, where they numbered some 4-500 
persons in 1960. Waziri mentions Djabal Barizis in 
Pariz (199), but whether they were the direct des- 
cendants of the earlier Djibal Barizis is not clear. 
Waziri states that their prosperity and the numbers 
of their sheep, cattle and horses had decreased, 
especially from about 1860. They were engaged to 
some extent in trade, taking Aurk, wool and cumin 
mainly to Bandar Abbas for export to India and 
clarified butter and kash to Kirman (120). The 
Gazetteer of Persia records the existence of so families 
of Djabal Barizis in Akta* fn 1905 (iv (Calcutta rore], 
338). In 1950 there were a few families of Diibal 
Barizis who had summer quarters between Baft and 
Rabur and winter quarters near Gulishgird 
(Walàshgird). 

The Akhásh, the fourth of the tribes mentioned 
by the early geographers, centred on KhWash, were 
said to be semi-nomads. They had camels and date 
paims and lived in houses made of reeds (Istakhrl, 
168; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 313). They are not separately 
mentioned in later times, 

Although there appears to have been some im- 
migration of Arabs into Kirman before the Islamic 
conquest (Nüldexe, Gesch, der Perser u, Araber, 57) 
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there does not seem to have been widespread settle- 
ment by Arabs in the province during the early 
Islamic conquests. For the most part, the Arab 
armies pushed on through Kirmán into Sistán and 
Khursán. So far as settlement took plate, those 
who settled became, as in other provinces, largely 
assimilated to the local population. Small groups 
may also have been settled in the province after the 
period of the conquests. Yakat records the existence 
of descendants of the Band Azd {see azo] and Banit 
Muballab in Djjruft (Barbier de Meynard, 185). 
Waziri mentions the survival in Djtruft of a few 
families who still spoke Arabic (Diughráfiyd, 119). 
The village known as Karyat al-‘Arab, near the city 
of Kirmán, is believed to have been originally settled 
by the ‘Amiri tribe, who came there from Simnan. 
In some of the coastal districts, such as Bandar 
<Abbās, however, much of the population was of 
Arab origin, though not necessarily Arab-speaking 
(cf. Houtum Schindler, Reisen im südlichen Persien 
1879, 344). 

Turkish tribes, Ghuzz and others, came into Kir. 
‘man from the sth/rtth century onwards. It is, how- 
ever, difficult, if not impossible, to trace the changes 
in their locations and numbers. Whether the Salà- 
diika, who today are to be found in Rabur, are des- 
cendants of the Saldjüks is extremely doubtful. They 
do not appear to have any tradition among them- 
selves of such an origin and are now Persian-speak- 
ing. They are mainly engaged in trade and for the 
past forty or fifty years have ceased to move from 
summer to winter quarters. The Khali, centred on 
Rabur with winter quarters in Shastfié, whom 
Waziri reckoned to be fifty families (Djughrafiyd, 
199), are related to the Salädjikķa. They are so-called 
because Fath ‘AMT (during the lifetime of his uncle 
Akà Mubammad Khan) took one of their women, 
Fatima Khinum, to wife after he had defeated the 
tribes of R&bur. She in due course became his chief 
wife and was known as Sunbul Badjt. 

On the break-up of the Great Saldigk empire there 
was a new influx of Ghuzz into Kirmán under Malik 
Dinár. The Ra*ii tribe claim to be their descendants. 
In the middle of the roth century they numbered 200 
families and lived in black tents in Narmashir, 
Rigin and Radbar. Their khans lived in the fortress 
of Kahnd in Radbir, which had been built by Malik 
Dindr (Waziri, 108, 123). In 1903 they are recorded 
as comprising 700 families (Gazetteer of Persia, iv 
(1910), 337). In 1960 their winter quarters were in 
Minib and Radin and their summer quarters in 
Ustur, Balward, Sirdjin and Cahargunbad. 

There was further movement of Turkish tribes into 
Kirmán during the Mongol, Timürid and Safawid 
periods. When exactly the Afshar {g.v.], who appear 
to have migrated westwards with other Ghuzz tribes 
in the sth/rth century, settled in Kirmin is not 
known. There was already an Afshir presence in 
the province at the beginning of the roth/x6th cen- 
tury (ct. *Alamárd-yi Shdh Ismd^H, ed. Asghar 
Muntazir Sabib, Tehran A.H.S. 1349, 326). Their 
hans held governments there in the Safawid period. 
On the death of Nadir Shah, Shahrukh Khan Afshar, 
who was settled in Zarand, temporarily extended his 
power over the whole province. In the 19th century 
the Afshar were the most important of the tribes of 
‘Kirman, They consisted in Waziri's day of 52 sub- 
tribes (Ha) and ca. 1,000 families (ibid., 145, 198-9). 
Sheil, writing rather earlier, put their numbers at 
1,500 houses (Note on the tribes by Sir J. Sheil, in 
Lady Sheil, Life and manners in Persia, London 
1856, 398), which would suggest that Watiri’s 


















figures may be an underestimation. Today their 
summer quarters are between Baft and Sirdian 
and their winter quarters in Urzüya and Dasht-i 
Bar. Their numbers in 1960 were estimated at ca. 
20,000 and they were divided into 18-20 iras. Among 
other Turkish tribes in Kirman in Safawid times there 
were the Kara Oghland, a branch of the Karamantu, 
whose &hdns held governships in Akia* and Urzüya 
towards the end of the period. By the time Waziri 
was writing, the tribe had become much weakened 
(ibid., 143). A few Tekkelu are said to have fled to 
Akt in the reign of Tabmásp and to have been 
absorbed in due course by the Kara Oghland (ibid., 
144). Of the various other Turkish tribes, the most 
important were probably the Kara% and the Buéake. 
The former, according to Sheil, numbered 700 
families (op. cit., 308). Waziri put them at &oo (ibid., 
199), but by 1903 they appear to have declined to 
some 600 (Garefteer of Persia, iv [19ro), 337). The 
Hufikél, according to a tradition curremt among 
themselves, were brought from Kara Dagh to Fars in 
Safawid times to act as wardens of the marches and 
later moved to Kirman. According to Waziri they 
numbered 200 families, and many of them were set- 
tled ín their summer quarters around Balward (ébid., 
154, 199). Some of them had winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas. By 1903 their 
numbers had changed little (Gazetteer of Persia, ix 
[roro], 337), but by 1960 they numbered some 2,000 
families, Some of their iras were Turkl-speaking, 
others Persian-speaking, and some of them were 
settled. The Shil, who formerly belonged to the 
Aishir federation, had by 1903 joined the BuSakét 
and numbered some go families (ibid.), In 1960 there 
were some fifty families of Shül Turks settled near 
Sirdjin, who claimed that their forefathers had 
come from Fars at the beginning of the roth century. 
The Gazetteer of Persia mentions 150 families of Kar’ 
Koyunlu in Akt’ in 1903 (iv, [19t0}, 338). It is 
possible that they were descendants of families left 
behind in Kirmán by the Kari Koyunlu in the 
gtb/x5th century. They appear to have been sub- 
sequently absorbed into the Afshar and in 1960 
were reckoned among the Afshar firas, 

In the early 18th century a number of Lak tribes 
moved from Fars to Kirmén and established their 
winter ond summer quarters in Urzdya and Axta® 
respectively (Waziri, Diughrdfiya, 144). They num- 
bered some 2,000 families in 1903 (Gazetteer of Persia, 
iv [1910], 535-9). Sheil put the ‘Ata Ilàbi, whom he 
described as Laks, at 5,000 tents and houses (Note 
on tribes by Sir Justin Sheil, in op. cit., 398). According 
to Waziri, the Atā Mahi had cultivated land and 
cattle in Sirdjan and Shahri Bäbak. They were 
Ismalis and numbered some 150 families (Diughra- 
fiyd, 157, 199). In 1960 there were some 2,500 Laks 
in the neighbourhood of Bazindjin. There are, or 
were, various other tribes and sub-tribes in the 
province whose origins are difficult to establish. Most 
of them are semi-nomadic and their numbers very 
small. 

The internal organisation of these various tribal 
groups appears to have been broadly similar. Most 
of the tribes had a ra%is or leader, whose office ap- 
pears usually to have been hereditary within a 
family. Larger tribes or federations, such as the 
Afshar, had an ildhant. Fach tribe was composed of 
a number of féras, under a kadkhudd, whose office 
was sometimes hereditary but more often subject 
to election by the elders (righ safid) of the tira, The 
latter were composed of ihskim, i.e. groups of, 
perhaps, s-12 families, each under a righ saftd. The 
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number and size of the firas varied widely with the 
prosperity of the tribe. Success brought new fol 
lowers, while failure or weakness caused the dispersal 
of its existing followers. The collection of taxes from 
the tribe and the decision of disputes were usually 
carried out by the sa?is-í Hl, though not infrequently 
an outsider became responsible fcr the payment of 
the taxes to the government. Thus Muhammad 
Tbrühim Khin, the grandson of Zahic al-Dawla, be- 
came responsible for the taxes of the Mihnt tribe and 
for those of Istandaka and Rabur (ibid., 56), while 
Mubammad ‘Alt Khan Waztdt was charged with the 
collection of the taxes in the Afshar of about 1870 
and bad the title Wbegi (ibid., 61). In recent vears 
the tribal structure has largely broken down. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to give a breakdown of the population at 
different periods. From time to time, conquest 
brought about a transfer of power from one group, 
to another, a redistribution of land and the emergence 
of new factions, butt we are ignorant of the details of 
these events, It would seem likely, in view of the 
flourishing trade of Kirman in the carly centuries 
that the inerchants formed a prosperous community, 
but that their importance declined with the decrease 
in trade, Aubin in his monograph entitled Deus 
sayyids de Bam au XV* siécle has studied the func- 
ions and influence of local religious leaders in thv 
Timürid period. Some information on the leading 
families in the roth century is to be obtained from 
Wazitl (op. cit.), In Kirmán, as elsewhere, ia Persia, 
the afyün were composed of landowners, tribal 
leaders, religious dignitaries and merchants, Tho 
dividing tines were not always clearly drawn. Mar- 
riage alliances between them were common. Gover- 
mors and local officials were also included in the 
afjin, and often used their official position to ac- 
quire wealth and land. In the sth/rrth and 6th/r2th 
centuries the leading officials of the bureaucracy 
were rich and influential, Jt is not always easy to 
decide what was the basis of a family’s influence, 
whether it was government office, trade, landowner- 
ship or religious leadership, for all might be combined 
in one family. But governors changed frequently and 
though they sometimes settled in the province, the 
government of which they had held, the system did 
not make for the emergence of families who retained 
their pre-eminence over a long period. Some of the 
local sayyids were among those who could perhaps 
trace their influence back furthest. Waziri states 
that there were families of sayyids in Bam and 
Narmäshir who had helé property there for over qoo 
years (i5i4., 102). One, th: Kádi family of Bam, bad 
held the office of Radi there from generation to 
generation (ibid, 97). There appears also to have 
been some movement among sayyids. Thus, the 
Mirza’ sayyids, who came to Bam about 1770, were 
by origin from Tabriz. One of their number, Hadidit 
Sayyid “AI Khån b. Hädjdjt «Abd al-Wahhao, was 
made ra%s of Bam and Narmashir by Muhammad 
Tsma‘l Khan Wakil al-Mulk (who became governor 
of Kirman in 1860) and put in charge of diwdn taxa- 
tion and the khdlisadjét of Bam. This, however, 
proved disastrous for the family: he was a spend- 
thrift and was dismissed, and all his estates and those 
of his nephews were taken in lieu of arrears, But their 
fall was only temporary, and when Waziri was writing 
they were again a rich and respected family (ibid., 
1001). 

As elsewhere, it was not uncommon for the religious 
classes and the merchants to be closely allied, either 
through marriage or by actual participation in trade. 
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Thus, Hadidjt Soyyid Mustafa b. HadjdlI Sayyid ‘Abi 
"FMa'süm, a. Ridawt sayyid, who owned numerous 
villages and hamlets and many herds of camels and 
flocks of sheep and goats, had agents and partners in 
Bandar ‘Abbis, Vazd and elsewhere, who traded on 
his behalf (itid., 158-9). There was also movement 
from merchant’ families and craftsmen into the 
religious classes, HAdjalji Aki Ahmad b. Hagidit «Ali 
Kirmani, who belonged to a merchant family, studied 
fikh aad became a mudjtahid. He owned much 
property in Rafsindjan and elsewhere (ibid., 44-5). 

Two families were especially prominent in Kirman 
in the roth and zoth centuries, those of Zahir al 
‘Dawla Ibrahim Khan b. Mihdt Kull Khan b. Mubam 
mad Hasan Kbán Kadjar Kuwaniu and Mubammad 
Tsmal Khan Wakil al-Mulk Nort, both of whom had 
been governor of the province. Their fortunes il- 
lustrate the ease with which government officials 
‘were able to acquire wealth and property and become 
part of the local a‘yan. The first, Zahir al-Dawla 
Ibrahim Khan (4. 1240/1824-5), who became governor 
of Kirmán in r2r6/ror-2, settled in the province. 
where he and his descendants acquired property 
(ibid., 54 t1.). He himself bought some of the estates 
of the heirs of Aka ‘Alt Waziri (see below) in lieu of 
arrears due from Mirzd Husayn b. Aka ‘AIT (ibid., 
170). His grandson, Mubammad Ibrahim Khan, 
acquired villages in Isfandaka and Ditruft through 
marriage to a daughter of Fath ‘All Khan Mihni, 
He also founded new estates in those regions (ibid., 
56). Hadjdil Masa Khan b. Zahtr al-Dawla’s daughter 
mai ‘Mirza Abu ‘I-Hasan b. Aka Ibrahim of the 
Mirza Husayn Khân family. Waziri alleges that 
whosver in Kirmân married into the Zahir al-Dawla 
family tended to become puifed up with pride be- 
cause of the wealth of his wite (ibid., 69:70). The 
second, Mubammad fsma‘l Khin Wakil al-Mulk, 
whose family came from Nar in Mazandarae, was 
sent as piskkdr to Kirmān and Balūčistān in 1275/ 
In 1277/1860 he became governor of the 
province, holding office until his death in ra&4/ 
1867-8, He exected great efforts in the development 
of Kirmán end Baldcistan, He made a number of 
‘andts and gardens, and revived much Alisa land 
which had fallen cut of cultivation or into a bad 
state of repair, He rented these for a lump sum, 
which transaction proved extremely profitable, He 
was also a great builder and made many caravan: 
sarais, hammmss, ribüjs and other buildings. His son 
MuctadA Kull Khan Wakil al-Mulk was governor 
from 1286/1869-70 to 1293/3678 (see tucther Asad 
Allah Nort Islandiyast, Tdribki  Khinawida-i 
Isfanáiyári, Tehran A.HLS, 1329). Both Mubammad 
lsmá ll Kbán and Murtadà Kull Khán ecquired 
extensive estates in the province and established 
links with the local afyüs through marriage al 
liances. Mubammad Isma‘il Khin gave one of his 
daughters to Mircd Ghulim Husayn b. Aka Tbrihim, 
who owned estates round the town of Kirmán. This 
Ghulam Husayn belonged to a family of sayyids 
originally from Diiruft (Waziri, op. cit., 69), and his 
maternal grandmother was a sister of Mirzà Husayn 
Wazir (see below). 

In the local government offices there was often a 
hereditary tendency, For example, the office of 
haléntar [9.0] of Kirman had been in the Kalánlari 
family since the time of Shah ‘Abbas. From towards 
the beginning of the roth century they also held the 
office of dabit of Khabls and Gawk and {rom about 
the middle of the century the collection of taxes of 
the environs (Aawma) of the tewn of Kirmin was 
also entrusted to them. Mubammad Zaman Kalantar 
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and his father Mirza Kazim Kalantar were blinded 
by Aka Khan Maballith in ras1/x835-6. Hadidit 
Milrea Abu ‘I Hasan b. Mire’ Hasan Khan, a nephew 
of Miri Karim Kalintar, was the Aaldnfar and 
"dmil of Sirdjan, and also the head of the Ni'mat 
Allihi order. Another member of the family, Mirza 
Husayn Khan b. Mirza Yasut, acquired many 
mazári* and gardens ín Khabls and Gawk, where he 
was for years in charge of the collection of divin. 
taxes, Mirza Mihdl Khán b. MIrzà Mubammad Khan 
was also an overseer (wrubághir) in the tax admin- 
istration in Khabls, where he too acquired desirable 
estates. He was a capable man, but tyrannical in 
the matter of tax-collection (‘amilt) (ibid., 63-5). 

Another family which seems to have risen to 
Prominence through the holding of government oftice 
was the family of Mirzi Khall, who was made 
mustawft of Kieman in the reign of Mubammad 
‘Shah. His son, ‘Alt Akbar, became Aadkhudé and 
dárügka of Kieman city and dabit of Strgjin in 1258) 
1842-4. While holding the latter post he acquired 
riches and bought property in the environs of 
Sirdjàn and in Bardstr, but dissipated much of his 
wealth towards the end of his life, His son, Yahya, 
became kaldntay of Kirman. Another branch of the 
family held the office of kad&iiudd of Kirman, When 
Wazirt was writing, Mirza Zayn al-‘Abidin was 
Radkhuda and known as the Radkhudd-bashi although 
he did not have any authority over the Aadghudas 
of the other quarters (ibid., 65-8). 

Among the oldest families of Kirmán was the 
Waziri family, who traced their origins back to the 
Kutlug) Khán, Hard Hidjib [see mUmAx WADIT), 
the founder of the Kari Khitay or Kutlughkbánr 
dynasty [q.v], who died in 631/1234 (see below). At 
the turn of the r8th century the family was mainly 
engaged in trade but also owned land, Aka ‘All, the 
head of the family at the time, having many estates 
in Akta*, Kushk and Khináman. He was taken as a. 
hostage by Karim Khan Zand to Shiraz, where he 
became acquainted with Aka Mubammad Khan. On 
the death of Karim Khan, Dja‘far Khan gave money 
to Aka ‘Ali and sent him back to Kirman on the 
understanding that he would bring Kirman over 
to Dja‘tar Khan's side. After the death of Dja'far 
‘Khan, Aka ‘Ali threw in his lot with Aka Muham- 
mad Khan and refused Lutf ‘Alt entry to Kirman. 
The latter, when he subsequently took Kirmán 
seized Ala ‘All's possessions, put two of his nephews, 
Hádi Khan and Sádik Heg, in prison, and fined his 
son, Mirzà Husayn, heavily. He also took one of his 
daughters to wife and gave another to his uncle, 
Nasr Allah Khan. The former was later married to 
‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, the brother of Hadidit Ibrahim 
‘Shirazi (g.v. in Suppl. Aka ‘Alt, who had been sent 
to Tehran by Baba ishan (later Fath ‘All Shah), 
reported these happenings to Aka Mubammad Khan 
and encouraged him to set out for Kirman, which 
he did in 1208/1793-4, accompanied by Aka ‘AIL. 
‘When Aka Muhammad Khan, after defeating Lut 
SAII gave the town of Kirman over to pillage, he 
exempted from this the residence of Aka SAI, and 
several thousand persons are alleged to have taken 
refuge there and escaped slaughter. Aka Mubammad 
Khin made Aki 'Ali's son, Akà Mubammad Takl, 
governor of Kirmán, which office he held until the 
death of Aki Muhammad Khin, and another son, 
Mirzà Husayn (d. 1270/1853-4), his treasurer (sunddh- 
dir). The mother of the latter, an Iefabánl, was a 
Mir Muhammad Rafi‘ sayyida on her father’s side 
and a Safawi sayyida on her mother's side, When 
Akà Mubammad Khán returned to Shiriz he took 








Aa SAN and Mirzā Husayn with him. The former 
apparently died in Shir&z shortly afterwards. To- 
wards the middle of the reign of Fath ‘AN Shab, 
Mirzā Husayn was appointed wasir of Kirmän, 
which office he held until about the middle of the 
reign of Mubammad Shah. He had many estates in 
Akt, Urzüya and Küshk. The office of ra'is and 
‘Sami (tax-collector) of the districts of Aktà*, Urzüya, 
Küshk and Sawghan remained in his family for many 
years, and his descendants owned villages, gardens, 
flocks and herds in these districts. Muhammad ‘AI 
Khàn, Aka <An’s grandson, was ‘dmil of the districts 
of Akti, Urzüya, Küshlc and Sawgbün and of the 
Afshar tribe for over twenty-five years. From about 
1870 he bad the title of tibegi. In addition to the 
properties he inherited, Muhammad “Al! founded 
many villages in Urzüya and Akt3*. His position as 
tax-collector enabled him to usurp the estates of his 
uncle Mirz’ Husayn Wazir and his cousin ‘All 
Muhammad Khan after their deaths (ibid., 6t). His 
brother, Abu ‘l-Kasim Khan also usurped some of 
the properties of ‘Al Mubammad in Akti* and 
Urzüya. He founded other properties as well and 
gradually became a wealthy man. A third brotber, 
Murtadà Kul, bad numerous estates in Urzüya, 
Akta, Kashk and Bardsir, some usurped, some 
bought and some founded by himself. He put money 
out with merchants and others. He owned herds of 
horses and flocks of sheep (ibid., 5 ff., 58 ff., 62). A 
grandson of Aka AM, ‘All Muhammad Khan, mar- 
Tied his cousin, BIbI Kütik, a daughter of Mirza 
Husayn b. Aka ‘All: their son was Abmad ‘AIL 
Khin Waziri, the author of the Djughrāfiyā-yi 
mamlakat- Kirmin and the Tarikh-i Kirman. SAM 
Muhammad Khan is said to have brought back six 
Aanáts in Sawgháa into a flourishing condition (sbid., 
12). Abmad <All Khàn Waziri, unlike his forebears, 
did not enter government service, but occupied him- 
self running his estates. He appears, however, to 
have received a government pension (mtbarrari) 
(Waziri, Tarikh-i Kiran, ed, Bastani Part2t, Tehran 
1961, introduction). 

Waziri mentions another old family, the Akayan 
cf Anár, who traced their origins back to Bahadur 
ldgü Bariás, who had been governor of Kirman in 
the time of Timür. For years this family had held 
the office of rais of Anar, but by Wazirl’s time they 
had fallen on evil days and become poverty-stricken 
(Diughrafiya, 183). For the rest, most of the families 
mentioned by Waziri had risen to prominence in 
recent times. 

In the middie of the 19th century, partly as a 
result of the increase in the price of agricultural 
produce and the revival of long-distance and local 
trade, there appears to have been a revival in the 
prosperity of the merchant class and also a strength- 
ening of their links with the landowning class. This 
was notably the case in Rafsindján. Wazlrl relates 
that a certain Hadidjl Aka ‘AMT of Rafsindjàn had 
landed estates worth over 100,000 tiimdns and 
partners and agents in Bombay, Yazd, Isfahan, 
Tehran, Mashhad, Tabriz and Istanbul, whereas 
thirty years before he had not owned property worth 
1,000 fümáns (ibid, 168-9, 172). Among merchant 
families in Kirmán city, Wazlrd mentions that ot 
Hadidji Mubammad *AI Amin al-Ra‘ay b. HAddir 
Mubammad Ibrahim b. HAdidi! Allahvardt Kirmant, 
who was the ra%s al-tudjdjär of Kirmān. His father 
and grandfather had built many caravanserais, baths 
and mosques in the city of Kirmán and elsewhere. 
‘He himself had acquired many estates in the district 
of Khablş and in Mähän. According to Waziri, he 
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showed little care for the poor and the deserving 
(ibid., 78). 

Waziri asserts that between about 1844 and 1874 
there was a great increase in the wealth of those 
holding land, due, he states, to the high prices for 
cotton and madder which had prevailed for several 
years in India and for grain in Persia. Persons whose 
property thirty years before he was writing had been 
worth 1,000 fümáns were tben receiving an income of 
2,000 tümdns from their estates, and those who had 
formerly been prepared to sell a hamlet or piece of 
cultivated land for a song to pay their tax demands 
would not then sell for 3,000 or 4,000 fümáns. This 
was especially the case in Sirdjan, Rafsindjàn and 
Urzüya. He alleges that the condition of agricultural 
labourers had also improved, so much so that they 
were better off than had been the owners of hamlets 
formerly. Many of the 
Rafsindjin had become Aádjdjis. Flockmasters, be- 
‘cause of the rise in the price of kurk, had also become 
rich men (ibid., 168-9, 158). 

Religion,—In Sasinid times, there were in ad- 
dition to Zoroastrians a number of Nestorian Christ- 
ians in Kirmán. The bishop of Kirmán was under 
the metropolitan of Fars. Conversion to Islam after 
the Arab conquest was slow, The province was ex- 
posed to Khéridjt influence in the zst century and 
to some [smá^li activity in the late stb/rrth and 
early ótb/rzth centuries (see below). Mukaddasi 
states that the Khawaridj had a Friday mosque in 
Bam. According to his account, the dominant rite 
was the Sháfi'i one except in Dilruft. The fukaha? 
were not numerous; among them the aht al-kadith 
formed the majority except in Hurmuz (468-0). 
Aigal al-Din praises the good religion and orthodoxy 
of the people of Bardsir, He alleges that Kirman was 
free from every kind of heresy and that the people 
were either Hanafis or Shati‘is, Yalit states that 
the inhabitants of Kirman were virtuous, honest, and 
very attached to Sunnism and orthodoxy (483). 
Under the Safawids, Kirman, like the rest of the 
empire, accepted Ithna ‘ashari Shi“ism. In the roth 
century the Shaykhis {q.».] gained many adherents 
in Kirmän, as also did the Båbls [g.v.]. The office of 
Shaykh al-Islām in Kirmán was held in the middle 
‘of the 19th century by Ridawi sayyids, who were 
Shaykhis (Wazirl, Djughrdfiya, 52-3), Factional strife 
between the Shaykhis and Bilisaris was common. 
Under the Timürids the Ni‘mat-Allahi dervish order, 
founded by Shaykh Nimat Allāh Wali (d. 843/1431), 
gained many followers in Kirmān and elsewhere. 
Shaykb Ni'mat Alléh's shrine at Mahan, near 
Kirmán, has remained one of the main centres of 
the order, 

Zoroastrians appear to have maintained themselves 
as a community in Kirmia city, though in greatly 
reduced numbers, until modern times, Tavernier 
puts their numbers at 10,000 in the middle of the 
17th century, In the reign of Shah Sulayman (1077- 
1105/1667-94) they were removed from the city at 
the demand of the “ulama. They built a suburb to 
the north of the town. They were plundered by the 
Afghàns im r:33/1720-f (Waziri, Diughrdfiyà, 28; 
Táriki-i Kirmán, 294). Khanikoff states that there 
were 12,000 Parsi families in Kirmán before its 
destruction by Aka Mubammad Khan in 1794. There- 
after, their numbers declined. According to Abbott, 
there were only 150 families in Kirman in the middle 
of the roth century, Of these some 4o families lived 
in the villages around Kirmán, and the remainder 
in the town (Notes on the trade, etc.). Waziri put the. 
number at 200 families (Diwghrifiya, 40). In 1903 























the total number of Zoroastrians was said to be 
4,700 persons (Gazetteer of Persia, iv (1910), 349). A 
‘small community of Hindus from Shikarpir appear 
to have settled in Kirmin some time after 1810. 
They were engaged in banking and trade with 
Karachi, Bombay, Sind and the Punjab (Stack, i, 
215; Curzon, ii, 244). The export trade of Kirmán 
was largely in tbeir hands in tbe 19th century 
(W. M. Floor, The merchants (tujjar) in Qajér Iran, 
in ZDMG, cxxvijx (1976), 121). 

History.—kitmán in many ways developed along 
different lines from the rest of Persa. It was distant 
from the early capitals of the caliphate. Its moun- 
tain fastnesses could not be easily controlled and 
local leaders were often able to assert their in- 
dependence. Thus each of seven mountains which 
constituted the Djabal Kufs region had a separate 
leader in early Islamic times. The Lat prevented 
easy access from Khurisan and Sistin, while the 
inhospitable country to the north-west discouraged 
expansion from and into the Djibal. It was ideal 
country for dissident groups and was one of the 
regions where the Azarika [Qo] carried on their 
resistance to the caliphate. Its abundant pastures 
attracted tribal groups, but the broken nature of 
the country militated against the formation of large 
tribal kingdoms. Lack of communications tended 
to isolate the province but trade with Central Asia, 
India and the Far East and with other parts of 
Persia was, nevertheless, important, though subject 
to interruption by local outbreaks of disorder. 

he Arab conquest of Kirmán as recorded by 
aL-Baladhurl (Futüh, 315, 39: ff.) was begun about 
17/658 by al-Rabi* b. Ziyàd, who was sent by Aba 
Masa al-Ash‘arl (g.v-], then governor of Basra on 
behalf of the caliph ‘Umar. Al-Rablé conquered 
Siedjan and made terms with the inhabitants of 
Bam. Another Arab expedition was sent about the 
same time by the governor of Bahrayn, ‘Uthman b. 
Abi 'i-Ás al-Tuaķafi, who killed the marzbān of 
Kirman in the island of Abarkawán. The conquest 
of Kirman was not, however, completed. In 29/649-50 
Yazdagird, the last of the SásAnid kings, fled from 
Isfahan to Kirmin and thence to Khurdsin. Most of 
the Arab army under Mudjáshi* b. Mas*üd al-Sulamt 
sent by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir in pursuit of him perished 
in the snow at Baymand (in the district of Sirdjan), 
Mudiishi, appointed governor of Kirmán by Ibn 
‘Amir, subsequently took possession of the chief 
towns up to the Kufy mountains. A counter-attack 
by the Persians from Hurmuz was defeated, Further 
details concerning the early conquests are uncertain 
and variously recorded (see al-Ya‘habi, Bulddn, 286), 

Under the Umayyads, Kirman became a theatre ior 
the activities of the Khéridits. In 68/687-8 the 
Azāriķa fled to Kirman. About 73/693 they reas- 
sembled and under Katari b, al-Fudja’s (¢.v,] seized 
Fars and Kirmán, being joined by a number of the 
local inhabitants. They extended their activities to 
‘Irak. Harried by al-Muhallab, they withdrew again 
to Kirman. By about 79/698-9 they had been ex- 
terminated by him. Kirman nevertheless continued 
to be a hotbed of rebellions and a favourite asylum 
for rebels. Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v.] took refuge there 
briefly ca. 82/701-2 or 83/702-3. In ror/7x9-20, the 
rebel Yazid b. Muballab, who, during his father's 
lifetime had for a period been governor of Kirmán, 
appointed a governor over Kinman. After the failure 
of his rebellion, from about r02/7z0 the Umayyads 
(in whose name several coins struck at Kirmán 
survive) seem to have exercised control over the 
province, often through the governor of Khurasin, 
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who would administer the province through a 
deputy. In 120/738 Mubárib b. Müsá, a supporter of 
“Abd Allāh b. Muʻäwiya b. Djaʻfar, who had turned 
out Marwin's governors from Fars, made inroads 
into Kirmán but was later routed by the supporters 
of Marwán. In 131/748-9 an Umayyad army set out 
from Kirmén to oppose the ‘Abbasid army under 
Wahtaba, which had advanced on Ray, and was 
defeated near Isfabán. 

Under the early ‘Abbasids, governors were ap- 
pointed over the province, which continued for the 
most part to fall under the general control of Khura- 
sin, ‘Abbisid coins struck in the province in the 
year x65/781-2 and 167/783-4 survive. During the 
reign of Haran al-Rashid rebellion spread to Kitman 
when Hamza b, Abd Allah al-Shart occupied Harat 
in 179/705 and extended his authority to Fars and 
Kirmán, where there were still a considerable number 
of Kharidils, who appear to have recovered from the 
defeats inflicted on them in late Umayyad times 
(see further Gh. H. Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux 
iraniens an IIt el aw TIT" siècle de V'hégire, Paris 1938, 
s4 ff). 

Ibn Balkhi gives figures for the revenue of Kirmán 
at this period. In 200/815-x6 Fárs, Kirmán and 
"Umàn were assessed at 2,600,000 dimdr, a new 
assessment having been necessary because the reg- 
isters had been destroyed in the civil war. Another 
assessment made by ‘Ali b, “Isä in the reign of al- 
Muktadir was rather lower, namely 2,331,880 dinars, 
of which Kirman and *Umán accounted for 444,380 
dinàrs. After various deductions the net sum going 
to the diwan was 364,380 dinars (Ibn Balkhi, Fdrs- 
náma, 171). 

A succession of governors, some of whom from 
the time of al-Mu‘tasim onwards were Turks, ruled 
the province until the caliphate of al-Muhtadi, when 
Mubammad b. Wasil al-Tamimt rebelled in 250/864-5, 
and seized Fárs and Kirmán. Al-Mu'tamid on his 
accession to the caliphate sent an army against 
him. The two armies met near Abwiz and the 
caliph’s force was defeated. About the same time 
Ya‘kiib b. Laytb moved into Kirmàn and took pos- 
session of it. Some of the supporters of Muhammad 
b. Wisil joined him, while the remainder set out for 
Fars. Ya‘kGb after spending some two months in 
Kirmin, marched into Fars in 253/867, Both he and 
his brother ‘Amr after him appointed governors 
‘over Kirman, The latter, after he was defeated by 
al-Muwaffak in Fars, retired to Sistdn in 274/887-8, 
but in 280/893-4 al-Mu‘tadid made peace with him 
and re-appointed him over Fars, Kirmán and Sistán. 
After the death of ‘Amr, his grandson Tahir governed 
Fars and Kirman until 295/907-8, when it passed 
into the hands of Subkari (?Sebik-eri), who was 
defeated by a caliphal army in 298/911 or 299/912. 
In 317/929, however, the Saffarid Abà Dja*far Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Layth was able to send a 
military force to Kirmán to collect revenue. 

Meanwhile, the Sámünid kingdom was in the 
throes of revolt, One of Nasr b. Abmad's amirs, Abü 
“All Mubammad b. Ilyas, had seized Nishàpür. When 
Nasr recovered the town in 320/932, Mubammad b. 
Ilyas went to Kirman and established himself there. 
In 322/934 Makan b. Kakt drove Mubammad out 
and took possession of the province on behalf of the 
‘Simanids. In either 323/935 or 324/935-6 Makan left 
the province to undertake operations against Wushrn- 
gir in Gurgàn. Muhammad b, Ilyäs returned and at- 
tempted to restore his authority. Meanwhile Ahmad 
b. Büya (later Mufizz al-Dawla] had advanced on 
Kirmáa and whea he reached Slrdión im 324/035-5 








the Simdnid amir, Ibrahim b. Simdjür, who was 
besieging Mubammad b. Ilyás, withdrew to Sistán 
while Mubammad b. Ilyás retired to Khurisán. 
Mutizz al-Dawla then undertook: operations against. 
the Kufs and Balis, the details of which are variously. 
recorded [see above). In 326/937-8 he was recalled 
to Baghdad. After the withdrawal of the Bayids, it 
appears that Muhammad b. Ilyas returned to Kir- 
min, He acknowledged the SamAnids in the hufha 
and received in 348/959-60 a banner and robe of 
honour from tbe caliph al-MutW*, Somewhat later, 
quarrels broke out between Mubammad b, Ilyas and 
his sons, and he was finally persuaded to abdicate 
in favour of Iyasa‘. In 356/967 ‘Adud al-Dawla 
took ‘Uman and invaded Kirman. Bardsir fell in 
Ramadan 357/August 968 and Llyasa‘ fled to Khura- 
sin. ‘Adud al-Dawla, having received a diploma for 
Kirman from the caliph, then appointed his son Abu 
7l Fawiris Shirzil (later Sharaf al-Dawla) governor 
and returned to Shiriz. In 359/969-70 an abortive 
attempt was made by the Simanids to regain pos- 
session of Kirmin with the help of Sulaymin b. 
'AII b. Ilyás. In 364/974-5 al-Husayn b. (7) Mubam- 
mad b. Ilyàs placed himself at the head of a group 
of malcontents in the garmsir but was defeated and 
captured (see further C. E. Bosworth, The Bani 
Mis of Kirmán (320-57]932-68), in Iran and Islam, 
ed. idem, urgh 1971, 107-24). The period of 
the Band Ilyas was a time of disorder during which 
the revenues of the province were dissipated (Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 315). Under ‘Adud al-Dawla the province 
appears to have been highly taxed compared to the 
reign of al-Muktadir. According to Ibn Balkhi, the 
total revenue of Fárs, Kirmán and *Umán, together 
with 'ugbr levied at Siraf and Mihrübán on goods 
imported by sea(?*ushr-i mashra‘a-yi darya*), in the 
time of ‘Adud al-Dawta was 3,346,000 dindrs, of 
which Kirman, Tiz and the coastal districts of Fars 
(2 bulak) accounted for 750,000 dinars (Fárs-náwa, 
172). After the death of ‘Agud al-Dawla in 372/ 
982-3, his descendants began to fight among them- 
selves for the province and a period of some confusion 
followed. Mabmüd of Ghazaa in 407/to1r6-17 at- 
tempted to instal his nominee in the province but 
without lasting success and in 424/1033 Mas'üd b. 
Mabmüd temporarily occupied it (C. E. Bosworth, 
The political and dynastic history of the Iranian 
world, in Cambridge History of Iran, v, 13; see also 
ABO KALIDIAR) 

In 431/1040 the Saldiüks defeated Mas'üd at the 
battle of Dandankan (4.x. in Suppl, and some two 
years later in 433/1041-2 Kawurd Kara Arslan Beg 
b. Caghrt Beg b. MIkA'il b. Saldiük [g.v.] was sent by 
Toghrll Beg to conquer Kirman. This attack was 
repulsed by AbO Kalidjar in 434/1042-3. A second 
expedition in 44o/ro48 was more successful, the 
governor, Bahram b. Laghkar, surrendering the 
province without war. The Kufs, however, resisted 
but were defeated (see above), Kawurd, who estab- 
lished his rule in Kirmán, made two attempts to 
usurp the sultanate. On the first occasion in 459/ 
1066-7, Alp Arslán marched against him and de- 
feated him, but reinstated him in Kirman in his 
former position (Ibn al-Athir, x, 36-7). After Alp 
-\rstan left the province, Kàwurd went to Dalücistán, 
repaired the port of Tiz and appointed governors over 
Makran. He also conquered *Umán, which remained 
in Saldjak hands until the death of Arstin Shah in 
536/1141. When Alp Arslàn died in 465/1072, Kawurd 
inade his second attempt to claim the sultanate. 
According to one account, he wrote to Malik Shih 
stating that he was more fitted to succeed on the 
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grounds that he was Alp Arsiin’s eldest brother 
(Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, ABhbdr al-dacla 
al-Saldjakiyya, ed, Muhammad Ikbal, Lahore 2933, 
36). According to another account, some of Malik 
‘Shah's amirs invited him to come (Mubammad b. 
Tbrahim, 12-13). He was defeated near Hamadin, 
and taken prisoner and killed. The Saldjths of Kir- 
mån did not, however, come to an end with Kaward: 
the dynasty founded by him was to last some ro 
years, during which the province enjoyed, on the 
whole, prosperity and peace. 

The Saldióks of Kirman had a reputation for 
justice and caring for their subjects. Kawurd took 
measures to establish security oa the roads, and 
erected pillars at intervals along the Bam-Fahrad] 
road so that travellers would not lose the way; he 
also built caravanserais and water tanks (Muhammad 
b. Ibráhim, ro-rz). Kaward, Taran Shah b. Kawurd, 
Arsian Shah b. Kirmin Shah and his wife Zaytin 
Khátün, and Mubammad b. Arslán Shah were all 
great builders. The latter built a library for the 
‘Tarn Shah djimi, which contained 5,000 books 
‘on different branches of learning. Some of them were 
also patrons of the religious classes. In the reign of 
Arslán Shih b. Kirmin Shah, the Swlama? are alleged 
to bave como to Kirmán from far and wide, His son, 
Muhammad, gave pensions to the fukaka? and during 
his reign there was, according to Muhammad b. 
Ibrihim, a spread of learning and a tendency for 
craftsmen to send their sons to study fikh (29). Some 
of the officials and amirs of the Saldjiks were also 
builders and patrons of the religious classes. The 
atabeg, Muayyid al-Din Rayban, made many 
charitable foundations and constituted awkéf for 
their upkeep (Tarikh-i Afdal, 36). 

Although the Saldjoks of Kirmán were familiar 
with city life, their existence was closely bound up 
with the well-being of their flocks. They habitually 
spent seven months of the year in Bardsir and five 
(irom Adhar (Nov.-Dec.] to Urdi Bihisht (April- 
May)) in Ditrutt, their flocks moving with them. Their 
financial position seems to have been favourable 
until towards the end of the dynasty, and Bahrim 
Shah b. Mubammad, under whom the decline of the 
dynasty set in, succeeded to a welldilled treasury. 
Throughout Kawurd’s reign of 34 years the value 
of the coinage remained stable (Mubammad b. 
Ibrahim, 4). Trade probably contributed to this 
favourable situation. Kamadin, even towards the 
end of the period, was still an important centre of 
long-distance trade and was "a place where strangers 
from Anatolia and India and travellers by land and 
sea lodged, and was full of wealth" (Táriki-i Afdal, 
41, 69). Some of the ministers and amirs owned 
considerable estates. Mu'ayyid al-DIn Raybán ap- 
pears to have let his money out to merchants and 
others, who presumably worked it for him (cf 
Tárikh-i Afdal, 4c). The pay and allowances of the 
military following of the ruler (Kashaw) were con- 
trolled from the centre (cf. Tarizh-t Afdal, 34). The 
troops were mainly Turks, but there were also some 
Daylamis They received allowances and iMde, 
mainly, according to Afgal al-Din, in the district of 
Sirdján, where "a great amir with a large force was 
always stationed because it was on the frontiers of 
Fars” (‘2d al-‘ald, 74). The total number of the 
Military following of the rulers and their amirs was 
not large. Kawurd, when he came to Kirmán in 
433/104-2 had, according to Muhammad b, Ibrahim 
a force of 5,000 or 6,000 (2). The rival groups who 
disputed supremacy in the province at the end of the 
period and during the period of Ghuzz ascendancy 





were on tbe whole not large. Malik Dinar is said to 
have ruled over 20,000 men (4 al-üli, 20). 
Mubammad b. Ibrabiin credits Kutb al-Din Mabiriz 
and Nigàm al-Din MahmOd, the Shabinkica airs, 
with having a force of roooo men, horse and foot, 
when they came to Kitman in 596/1199-1200 (179). 

Kawurd was succeeded by his son Kirmin Shab, 
whom he had appointed to act in his stead during 
his absence on the campaign against Malik Shab. 
Sultan Shah, who had been taken captive with his 
father Kiwurd, escaped from captivity and was 
brought to Kirman, His brother had meanwhile died, 
and in 467/1074 be ascended the throne in Kirman, 
In 472/1079-80 (or according to some sources rather 
earlier), Malik Shah went to Kirman and besieged 
Sultan Shah in Bardsir. After some seventeen days 
the siege was raised, Sultan Shah was contirmed in 
his government and Malik Shah returned to Isfahan. 
Sultan Shah was succeeded by his brother Toran 
Shah in 47/1085. His reign was on the whole un- 
eventful, In 487/t094 he made an abortive expedition 
into Fars. He was followed by his son, Irn Shh in 
490/1097. The latter appears to have been won over 
to the Ismāūlis. A number of amirs had recourse to 
the Shaykh al-Islam, the Addi Diamél al-Din Abu 
‘L-Ma“ali, who issued 3 fafed for his death. Irin Shah 
fled, but was overtaken and killed, and Arslin Shah 
b, Kirman Shah placed on the throne in Mubarram 
49sOctober 1:0: with the joint support of the 
emirs and the Addis. He reigned for 42 years and 
under him the dynasty reached its greatest heights. 
He married a daughter of Mubamumad b. Malik Shah. 
He appointed, as had his predecessors, skinas over 
"Umàn and attempted also to extend his dominion 
over Fars. He defeated Cawit Saka0 in $08/1114-15, 
and on the death of the latter in srojrrr6-r7, Mubam- 
mad b. Malik Shah appears to have considered the 
threat posed by the Saldjüks of Kirman to Fars to 
be a real one (Ibn al-Athir, x, 365). Towards the end 
of Arslin Shah's reign, disputes arose between him 
and *Ali? al-Dawla, the ruler of Yazd. Babrüm Shah 
b. Mas'üd, the Gbaznavid, when he was defeated by 
his brother Arslin Shah, sought the help of Arslan 
shah b, Kirman Shah. The latter treated him with 
favour, but refused to help him on the grounds that 
he did not wish to interfere in affairs which properly 
concerned Sandjer. Ia 37/1142, Muhammad b. 
Arslin Shih set his father aside because of his ad- 
vanced age and seized the throne, in spite of the fact 
that another son, Kirman Shah had been appointed 
wali ‘ald. A third son, Saldjak Shah, after making 
an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom, fled to 
"Umán, where he continued to constitute a potential 
threat to Mubammad. The fact that the latter is said. 
10 have appointed sdiíb ikabars in the towns within 
his kingdom and ty have had an excellent information. 
service perhaps suggests that there was unrest or 
hidden opposition to him. However that may be, 
Kirman continued to prosper under Muhammad, He 
extended his rule over Tabas and his successors con- 
tinued to appoint shnas over that city for some 
years, There was also a proposal by Rashid Djama- 
dar, the governor of Isfahan, to hand that city over 
to Muhammad, but the death of both parties in 
351/1156 brought the plan to nought. 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son Toghril 
Shah, a somewhat frivolous character, and there was 
during his reign a decline in public morals. However, 
Kirman still enjoyed security and prosperity under 
his rule (‘Idd al-‘tld, 7; Tarikh-i Afdal, 30; Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 35). There was a total eclipse in 
the month of Urd! Bihisht 557 kharddji/April-May 
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1165 (‘Td al-‘aid, 8; Tarikh-i Afdat 30), In the last. 
years of Toghril Shah's reign, power was in the 
hands of the Atabeg Mu’ayyid al-Din Rayban, who, 
on the death of Toghrli Shah in 565/1170, placed the 
latter's son, Bahram Shah, on the throne, though not 
before Turkish troops had plundered Djtruft and 
carried off the cattle (mardkib wa sutardn) of the 
non-Turks and the bureaucracy (Zarith-i Afdal, 33, 
36). His succession was disputed by his brother 
Arslan, who was joined by the Atabeg Kutb al-Din 
Muhammad b, Buzkush, and a period of internecine 
strife ensued. A third brother, Türán Shàh, sought 
help from the Atabeg Zangi of Fars and advanced 
on Sirdiin, but was put to flight by Arslan, while 
Bahrdim Shah retired to Khurasin to seek help from. 
the Ghuzz leader, Malik Mu’ayyid, A second attempt 
by Tirlin Shih to seize the province was also de- 
feated. Bahrim Shih, having obtained reinforce 
ments from Malik Mu'ayyid, advanced in 66/2175 
via Sistán and Makrin on Dilruft and put Arslin’s 
forces, which had been weakened by disease, to 
flight at Kamadin, which the Khurisin army then 
plundered. Subsequently, heavy impositions were 
laid upon the people of Bardsir, who were reduced 
to misery. Arslin, meanwhile, with support from 
the Saldiüle ruler of Tri, Arslin b. Țoghril, returned 
and besieged Bahram Shah in Bardsir. After six 
months, Bahram Shih and his supporters, who were 
short of supplies, made peace. Bardsir, Sirdián, 
Djiruft and Khabis went to Arslan and Bam and 
Makrán to Bahram Shah. Peace, however, did not 
last; Bahram Shah again appealed to Khurasán for 
help while Arslan had recourse to “Izz al-Din Langar, 
‘the ruler of Yard. Bahram Sháh was put to flight and 
Arslan entered Bardsir in 569/174. Some years later, 
Bahram Shah retook Bardsir. In 570/1174 be died. 
‘A further period of strife and disorder ensued, the 
main roles being played by the atabegs and arirs 
acting in the name of one or other of tbe Saldiük 
princes; inroads into the province were also made by 
the forces of the atabegs of Pars, Yazd and ‘Irak. 
Under Türán Sbáh, who eventually defeated Arslan, 
the Mu'ayyid! ghulinss (Le. the followers of the Ata- 
beg Mwayyid al-Din Rayban) played @ dominant 
role (cf. Tarikk-i 4 dal, 79). The Atabeg Raybán was 
persuaded to return to Kirman from Yazd, to which 
he had withdrawn some seven years earlier, but 
retired again almost immediately because of his ad- 
vanced age, By this time, the province had become 
impoverished. Afdal al-Din describes its condition in 
the following words: "every year the unfortunate 
peasants used to take loans or sell their substance 
(khän u män) to buy seed grain from Tabas or else- 
where. They would sow it only for another to harvest 
it and eat it" (81; Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 99; ef. 
also ‘Ihd al-“ald, 13 ff., 77 If). Ai! kinds of imposi- 
tions and fines were meanwhile laid upon the popula- 
tion by the contending amirs in order to support their 
forces. Little money remained in the treasury, and 
in 575/1179 the Turks rioted and killed a number of 
leading officials of the bureaveracy (Tarihi Afdal, 
86). 

‘New disasters were meanwhile in store for Kirman. 
About 574 or 575/rt79, Sultan Shah turned the 
Ghuss out of Sarakhs and some 5,000, with their 
families and flocks, came to Kabindn, plundered the 
countryside and went on to Zarand and Baghin. The 
Atabeg Tekelle cf Firs, who at the time held Sirdjir 
and Furg, sent a force against them. Together with 
the Kirman army, it was defeated in 575/1179-80 
and the Ghuzz spread into the garmsiy, where they 
committed pillage and waste. In the years 575-6/ 
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1179-80 or $76-7/1180-1 there was a severe famine in 
Bardstr (Tarikk-i Afdal 91; *Ikd al-‘ald, 97). In the 
winter of 577/1181-2, the Ghuzz again set out for the 
garmsir. Afdal al-Din states that since they had now 
come to stay, they began to develop and cultivate the 
districts of Ditcuft and Narmashir and paid some 
consideration (murd‘@) to the peasants (b4sydr), and 
brought from Isfabáa, Sistán and Fárs goods, beasts 
and booty which they took from caravans and 
cumulated ia the garmsir and the sardsir. (Tari 
Afdal, 95). They also took several fortresses into 
which the remnants of the Turkish forces had retired. 
The sardsir, however, to which the nominal rulers of 
the province were confined, remained in a state of 
distress. In 579/t183-4 Trin Shih was killed by a 
group of amirs, who released Muhammad Shah b. 
Bahram Shah from the fortress where be had been 
imprisoned and placed him on the throne. In 580/ 
1184-5 famine again broke out in Bardsir. In the 
following year s81/1385-6, Malik Dinir came with 
some Bo men to Ráwar and Khabis from Kabaniin, 
intending to join the Ghuzz in Narmáshir. Some 300 
men from Bardsir set out to prevent his advance, but 
did not dare to join battle with him (Tarékh-i Afdal, 
105). In §82/1r86 Muhammad Shah set out for ‘Irak 
ta seek help against the Ghuzz. The following spring, 
Bardsir surrendered to Malik Dinar, Muhammad 
Shab, who had failed to obtain help from either 
‘Irak or Tekkele in Fars, returned briefly to Bam. 
He then went to Sistan and from there to the court 
of the Khvárazm-Sháh Takish. He finally took refuge 
with Shihab al-Din, the ruler of Għûùr and Ghaznin. 
In 583/1187-8 am abortive attempt was made to read 
the AAu/ba in Bardstr in the name of a Saldjük prin- 
cess, Khátün Kirmant, a daughter of Toghrt (Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 146). 

Malik Dinar, having established himself in the 
district of Dilruft, struck coins and read the kautba 
in his own name. In D/urn&dá I 582/ July-August 1186 
he set out for Bardsir, but lack of pasture and the 
ruin of the countryside appear to have prevented 
him from establishing himself there, and the town 
remained for some time in the hands of the Saldjak 
forces until it surrendered on 5 Radjab 583/11 Sep- 
tember 1187. During the next two years, Malik Dinar 
was occupied in extending his power and putting 
down local pockets of opposition. He then made an 
expedition to the south, took Manüdiin and ex- 
tracted 1000 dinárs tribute from the ruler of Hurmuz 
(Muhammad b. Ibrāhim, 154). Revenue was also 
collected from the Makrānāt (al-Mugäf, 5). Bam, 
which had been in the hands of an amir, Sabik ‘Als, 
did not however submit until ca. 583/1192. In $89) 
1193 Malik Dinár was again in the south and met 
the ruler of Kays, who promised him tribute. The 
death of Malik Dinár in sor/rros was followed by 
new outbreaks of disorder. He was succeeded by bis 
son Farukh Shah, who rapidly dissipated the con- 
tents of the treasury which Malik Dinér had labori- 
ously accumulated (ibid., 164). Unable to establish 
himself, he had recourse to the Khirazm-Sbih for 
help, but died in 592/1196 before this could arrive. 
Meanwhile, on the one hand the Ghuzz began to 
commit disorders and pillage on an unprecedented 
scale while on the other the amirs were rent by fac- 
tion and disunity. 

‘The period of Ghuzz ascendancy, was a time of 
misery and distress for the people of Kirman. The 
province was subjected not only to the ravages of the 
Ghuzz, but also to incursions by the rulers of Fars 
and Khurasin, or their amirs, who from time to 
time established a temporary ascendancy in different. 
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parts of the province. Trade was brought to a stand- 
still and agriculture to ruin, even though the mem- 
bers of the warring factions were small—to be 
numbered in hundreds rather than thousands, The 
Ghuzz flocks commonly grazed the crops of the 
settled people, and in addition they levied a quarter of 
the share of the crop remaining to the landlord, after 
the payment of government dues to provide for their 
followers, although certain persons, mainly belonging 
io the religious classes, were exempted from this 
levy (al-Mudaf, 19-20). 

For a time the situation was extremely confused, 
uatil the Shabinkéra amirs, Kutb al-Din Mubariz 
and Nizim al-Din Mahmid, defeated the Ghuzz in 
597/t200, appointed a deputy over Kirmin and 
retired to Pars. Shabankira rule proved no less 
harsh than that of the Ghuzz (Mubammad b. Ibrahim, 
183 ff., al-Mudäf, o ff.). Finally, the population rose 
against them. Further disorders ensued until a group 
of the amirs, townspeople and imdms of Bardsic, 
fearing renewed attacks by the Ghuzz, decided to 
hand the town over to ‘Adjam Shah b. Malik Dinar, 
who, after a period spent at the court of the Khva- 
razm-Shah, had returned to Bam and placed himself 
at the head of the Ghuzz in that district. New forces 
arrived from Fars under “Imad al-Din Muhammad b. 
Zaydin, Sa‘d b. Zangl's nephew, and they recaptured 
Bardslr. About 601/1205 an expedition into Kirman 
was made by Khvadja Radi Zawzanl, a Kh"árazm- 
Shahi amir, who had been in Kirmàn on several oc- 
casions and acquired many estates there. In 603/1207 
another expedition came from Fars. Later Sa'd b. 
Zangi came himself to Kirmán and undertook 
operations against the Ghuzz. They submitted in 
605/1209 and Sa*d b. Zangi returned to Fars. When 
he appointed officials over Bardsir in that year, he 
is reported by Afdal al-Din to have levied a quarter 
of the net income of the landowners by way of tax, 
but in 606/120 this appears to have been increased 
to one-third and the exemptions formerly allowed 
by the Ghuzz to certain members of the religious 
classes and others withdrawn (al-Mudaj, 20, 42). 
Waggaf states that the taxes of Kirman were not 
sufficient for the needs of the kingdom and the 
wages of the army, and so Sa‘d b. Zangi issued a 
decree for an additional levy of one-tenth (‘ushri) 
on landed estates, which was called fidyat al-mullak. 
The people complained of this levy and it was 
abolished (Táribh-i Wassaf, 151). According to 
Afdal al-Din, Sa‘d b. Zangl bought up much dead 
land and spent on its development whatever he 
received from the diudn of Kirmán (al-Mudáf, 42). 
Meanwhile, Kh*adja Radi Zawzant’s forces, who 
are alleged to have committed great oppression, 
came into conflict with *Iz al-Din Fadlün, Sa‘d b. 
Zangi's representative, and returned to Khurásán in 
oejta10. 

Zangid supremacy in Kirmān was fleeting. In 
6ogj1213, a Kh"ārarm-Shāhi amir, Kiwām al-Din 
Mwayyid al-Mulk, also from Zawzan, asked the 
Kh*árazm-Shih Muhammad b. Takash to give him 
Kirmān and in Ramaĝin of that year, having 
received the title of malik, he set out from Zawzan 
for Kirmin (Fasibi Kh*afi, possibly mistaking the 
Aharüdji year for the haldli, appears to put these 
events in the year 603, Mudjmal-i Fapihi, ed. Mah- 
md Farukh, Mashhad A.H.S, 1239-41, ii, 28x). 
Djtruft and Bam surrendered and also Bafk and, 
finally Bardsir in Safar 6ro/June 1213, Mwayyid 
al-Mulk then made an abortive expedition against 
Fars, which he abandoned when part of his army 
deserted. In or about this year there was an outbreak 
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of plague (? «eab) which spread from the south to 
Bardslr and was accompanied by heavy loss of life 
(al-Mudaf, 46 f.). 

Among the amirs of the Kh¥irazm-Shahs was a 
certain Abu 'l Fawaris Kutlugh Sultan Barak Hadjib 
(see nuxAx nàpgrb), who had been in the services of 
the Gir Khan of the Kara Khitay [g.7.]. He rose to 
the position of hadjid to the Kh"árazm-Shih *Alà 
al-Din Mubammad and became atabeg to his son 
Ghiy3ih al-Din Pir Shab. The latter, after the fall of 
€AL? al-Din, appointed him governor of Isfahan, but 
he, seeing the disorder into which the affairs of the 
Kh*ürazm-Sháh had fallen, set off with his followers 
for Kirman intending to proceed to India. Having 
reached Kirman, he joined battle with the governor 
of the province, Shudjé¢ al-Din Abu ‘l Kasim, de- 
feated him and besieged his son in Bardsir. When 
Djalal al-Din Mangubirn returned from India some 
months later, Daráik Hàdiib requested from him the 
government of Kirmán. Djalàl al-Din, having little 
choice in the matter, agreed and gave Barak Hadjib 
the Jakab of Kutlugh Khan (for which reason, the 
dynasty which he founded is sometimes known as 
the Katlugh: Khánid dynasty), and went himself to 
“Irak and Adharbáydián. Dardk Hádjib later ap. 
parently demanded and received from the caliph 
the title of “sultan,” and the sources refer to the 
rulers of the dynasty as swljān and their rule as 
saijanot, When Ghiyath al-Din subsequently came to 
Rirman and sought to establish himself there, Barák 
Hagiib, after first temporising, finally seized and 
killed him. He then sent an envoy to Ogedey offering 
submission and was in return confirmed in his pos: 
session of the province of Kirmán, which he held for 
fifteen years. He had four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Sevint Khátün, was married to Caghatay, 
while the other three were married into the family of 
the Atabegs of Yazd. His son, Rukn al-Dtn Kh vádja- 
diük was sent to serve at the Mongol court and was 
with Ogedey at the time of his father’s death, which 
took place on 20 Dhu 'I Hididja 632/6 September 1235 
(the accounts of these events given by Nasir al-Din 
Munshi Kirmani, Simp al-‘ulé, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, 
‘Tehran A.H.S. 1327, 22 ff., Djuwaynl, Diahan-gusha, 
and Nasawi, Histoire du Sultan Djelal al-Din Man- 
kobirté, ed. and tr. O. Hondas, Paris r89r-s, vary 
somewhat). 

After the death of Barak Hadjib, the Kutiugh 
sultans, although their status was that of local rulers 
rather than governors, had no real independence. 
Mongol amirs who had come as Pasháks to Kirman 
are mentioned at the court of Kutb al-Din in 655/ 
1257 (Simf al-*uld, 38). AII the contenders for power 
among them appear to have found it necessary to 
obtain the support of the Great Khan or the Tikhin. 
for their cause, Many of them made marriage al- 
liances with the Mongols. Barak Hadjib was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Kutb al-Din, who shortly 
after his accession, married Barak Hdjib's daughter, 
Kutlugh Terken. However, when Rukn al-Din, who 
had obtained a yarligh for the province of Kirmán 
from Ogedey, approached the province, Kutb al-Din 
felt it necessary to set out himself for the Mongol 
court to seek support. Rukn al-Din, having reached 
Bardslr in 633/1236, took possession of the province 
and ruled for some fifteen years. Kutb al-Din, unable 
to oust his cousin, who was supported both by 
Ogedey and Caghatay's wife, Sevinó Khatin, re- 
mained for a while at the Mongol wrda and was then 
sent to Mabmud Yalawaé, the Mongo! governor of 
Khitay. In 646/1248, when Mengü Ka'àn succeeded 
Güyük, Kutb al-Din obtained a yarlfgh for Kirman 
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and set out for the province. On his approach, Rukn 
al-Din abandoned the province. After appealing in 
vain for help from the caliph al-Musta‘sim, he went 
10 the urda of Meng ^in, where the case between 
him and Kutb al-Din was referred to the Mongol 
court (yarghü). After examination, Mengü handed 
Rukn al-Din over to his cousin, who killed him and 
then returned to Kirman. Djuwayni mentions that 
he saw Rukn al-Din in Almaligh in Ramadan 651/ 
December 1253-January 1254 (Djakdn-gushd, ii, 217). 
When Hülegü crosed the Oxus in 654/1256, Kutb 
al-Din came to his camp at Tas and was given 
permission to return to Kirman provided be came 
back with an army to join the Mongol forces in their 
march on Baghdad. He fell ill, however, in 655/1257 
and died the following year. 

Terken Khátün, Kuib al-Din's wife, was put on 
ihe throne ín Kirmán amid general acclaim, and 
subsequently received, after she had had recourse to 
Hülegü in person, a yarligh authorising her to act 
for Kutb al-Din’s sons, who were still children. She 
ruled some e$ years, during which time Kirmán 
prospered. Many learned men among the ‘Wemd? and 
merchants resorted to Kirm&n during her reign, It 
was then also that Marco Polo visited the province. 
When the Caghatay horde crossed the Oxus in 668/ 
1270 to attack Abaka's domains, Terken Khátün sent 
Hadidiad} Sultan b. Kuib al-Din to Khurasin with 
an army to support Abaki. She also tried to 
strengthen her position by marrying her daughter, 
Padishah Khatin, to Abakd. However, when 
Hagidiadi Sulyin came back to Kirmán be sought 
to curtail the influence of Terken Khitün. She 
repaired to Abaka's court to complain of this and 
was well received. On her return to Kirmin, Hadi- 
diadj Sultan retired to India, where he spent the 
next ten years. Finally, the sultan of Dihli provided 
him with an army to retake Kirman. He set out, 
but died en route and the army returned to India. 
(The Sim! al-*ulà gives 690/r29r as the date of his 
death. This is presumably an error.) 

Dialal al-Din Suyarghatmish b. Kub al-Din, 
Terken Khátüs's step-scn, who governed the western 
part of Kiran on her behalf, also apparently went, 
with her approval, to Abska’s wrdit while he was in 
Khurüsán. On his return to Kirmán, Suyürghatmish 
had his own name inserted in the khujba alongside 
that of Terken Khátün. She complained to Pádisháh 
Khátün, and received a yarligh forbidding the inter- 
Terence of Suyürghatmish in the affairs of Kirman, 
The latter then had recourse himself to the Mongol 
court, When Abaki died in 680/z28r, Terken Khátha 
immediately set out for Tabriz to ensure her position. 
The new Ilkhün, Abmad Tegüder, however, dismis- 
sed her and appointed Suyürghatmish in her stead. 
‘She was unable to secure her reinstatement, and spent 
the winter in Barda‘a. The following summer, she 
went to Tabriz where she died. Suyarghatmish, who 
reached Kirman in 681/1282, took possession of the 
province unopposed. After the accession of Arghiin 
(683/1284), Bibi Terken, Kutb al-Din and Terken 
Khitin’s eldest daughter, whose soa, Nusrat al-Din 
Yülükgháh, was powerful at the Mongol court, ac- 
cused him of peculation in the collection of taxes. 
He was dismissed, his accounts demanded, and 
officials sent to Kirmán to collect the taxes. By the 
expenditure of cousiderable sums of money, Suyür- 
Ehatmish appears to have obtained permission to 
go to the Mongol court and there, by further ex- 
penditure, to have reached a compromise with the 
Mongol authorities. By this his half-sister, Padishah 
‘Khatan (who had been married to Abaka) was given 

















in marriage to Gaykhati, while Suyürghatmish was 
married to Kürdüdjin, the daughter of Mengü Temür 
b. Hülegü and Abish Khätün, the daughter of Sad 
b. Zangi, and Suyürghatmish undertook to pay an 
annual sum for Kirmán of 600,000 dinárs, against 
which, however, he was allowed as expenses (i&Ard- 
diat) for his administration and military foroes, etc. 
390,000 dindrs (Simi alulà, 57). During Suyür- 
Ehatmigh's absence, there was apparently an out- 
break of famine in Kirmán. The price of wheat rose 
and the Turkomans rioted and plundered the city. 
He restored order on his return, He then proceeded 
to expend considerable sums of money on charitable 
works: he built a madrasa, a kkinddh and a hospital, 
ani constituted webs out of khdlisa property for 





| their upkeep, He also extended his patronage to the 


religious classes (Sim al-uld, 58). During his reign, 
Mekrin was reduced and tribute exacted. There 
were, however, renewed encroachments into the 
province by the Kariwun (Niküdáris), who had al- 
ready in 677:78-9 invaded Kirmán from Sistàn. 
Tn 680/r281-2 they penetrated to the Persian Gull 
and in 653/1284-5 plundered the neighbourhood of 
Bardsir (see further P. Pelliot, Noies on Marco Polo, 
i, 183-96 (art. Caraunas) and J. Aubin, L'ethogendse 
des Caraunas, in Turcica, i (1960), 65-94). 

On the death of Arghün in 690/1291, Suyürghat- 
mish, taking advantage of the disorders which had 
ensued, asserted his independence. In the winter of 
the following year he went to the garmsir and took 
Hurmuz. Returning to Bardsir, he reassessed the 
kingdom and laid down that the taxes should be col- 
lected in three instaiments (Simf al-“‘Wd, 63). Mean- 
while, Gaykhata had sent Padishah Khaton to 
Kirman as governor. She immediately seized Suyür- 
ghatmish and imprisoned him (691/1292). His wife 
Kürdüdlin contrived his escape, but he was recap- 
tured and killed in 693/1294 (the sources differ in their 
relation of these events). In 694/1204-5 Kiirdiidjin, 
encouraged by the rise of Baydi, laid siege to Bardsir 
and captured and put to death Pádishàh Khatün. 
Kürdüdiin then ruled the province, though there was 
beside her a Mongol bashdd (Simp al-‘uld, 77). 

Baydà was overthrown almost immediately by 
Ghàázin Khin, who while still in Khurásin appears 
to have sent il£is to Kirmán to collect money for the 
Khurisàn army (mdli éirihk- Khurāsān) (Simi al- 
'ulá, 78). Once Gházün had established himself as 
likhàn, he appointed Mubammad Sbáh b. Hadi- 
diàdj Sultán, who had been at his court, over Kiran, 
During the early years of Gházin's reign, Kirmán 
was the sceae of internecine and factional strife 
between Mubammad Shah b. Hadidiad) and Saytk- 
shah, one of the sons of Bibl Terken and brother of 
Nusrat al-Din Yulakshah, and between rival amirs 
and officials (Simi al-‘uld, 79 ff.), Demands for ever 
more revenue, including taxes for the Khurásán 
army, were made; on one occasion a yarligh was 
issued for the payment of two years’ taxes from 
Kirman (Sim al-‘uld, 83). There were also renewed 
attacks by the Kardwun in 698/1298-9. In the fol- 
lowing year, Fakhr al-Din, who had been appointed 
masir of Kirmin by Gbizin, proceeded to the 
province accompanied by a number of amirs, His 
behaviour provoked an uprising and he and his fol- 
lowers were seized and killed, The revolt spread, 
The rebels took refuge in the town of Bardsir and 
were besieged by the Mongol forces, which, although 
they received reinforcements from Firs, Luristan 
and Yazd, were unable to take the town, Gházán, 
who at the time was in Diyar Bakr or the neigh- 
bourhood, summoned Mubammad Shah and sent 
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him back to Kirmān as governor with a number of 
other officials, The siege continued for ten months. 
“The defenders were reduced by famine and finally, 
according to Wassif's account, the city's defences 
were destroyed by siege engines brought from Fars, 
where they had been made by experts summoned 
from Mawsil, and the city fell. The ringleaders were 
put to death and Sdyikshab was seat to Tabriz, 
where he was executed (Sim al-Swid, 85 ff.; Waseaf, 
426 ff.). The province was in a miserable condition 
and the treasury empty. The Karawun meanwhile 
renewed their attacks, A substantial remission of 
taxation was given (Sinf al-‘uld, 94), but the ensuing 
improvement was cut short by the death of Muham- 
mad Shah in 703/1303-4 (Wassaf gives the date of 
his death as 6 Djumada I 702, 454). Sbàh Djabànb. Su- 
yürghatmigh, who was at the time at Ghizan’s court, 
veas appointed to succeed him. At some time during 
the reign of Ghazan or Oidjeyta, Rashid al-Din’s son 
Mabmüd appears to bave been governor of Kirmán 
and to have committed extortion against the people 
of Bam (ci Mwhálabii Raghidi, ed. Muhammad 
Saff*, ro ff., and also 261). On the death of Ólgjeytü, 
Shah Djahän attempted unsuccessfully to establish 
his independence. He was dismissed after a reign of 
some two-and-a-half years, and with him the dynasty 
came to an end. He was replaced by Nasir al-Din b. 
Muhammad b. Burhan, a descendant of Shihib al- 
Din Ghüri, in 704/1305 (Kügháni, Tárit-i Oldjeyti, 
cd. M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 43). 

Kirmün was ruled for the next few years by 
Mongol governors until it was taken in 740/1340 by 
Mubaric al-Din Muhammad Muzaffar, who was 
married to Kutlugh Khan, the daughter of Shah 
Djahán b. Suyürghatmish. An attempt made by 
Kutb al-Din b. Djalāl al-Din b. Kutb al-Din to 
regain the city with the help of reinforcements 
from Harāt was repulsed and Mubariz al-Din, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, retook the city in 741/ 
1340, Bam, which was ruled by a governor appointed 
by Abū Sad, held out and was not captured until 
three or four years later. Meanwhile, the likhin 
empire was rent by war and faction. In 748/1347 
Abü Isbàk b. Mabmüd Sháh, the Indjo?id ruler of 
Isfahán, attacked Strdján and destroyed the town, 
but left the citadel unreduced. After continuing his 
march on Kirmán, he then retired to Shiraz without 
joining battle with Mubariz al-Din. During a second 
‘expedition, he was defeated by Mubariz al-Din and 
again retired to Fars. Meanwhile the Djurma%is and 
Ughindn, some of whom may possibly have been the 
descendants of the Mongol detachment which had 
been sent to Kirmin in or about 685/1284 under the 
leadership of Ughin (Simf al-‘ulé, 58), were com- 
mitting renewed disorders in the south of the prov- 
ince. Mubariz al-Din marched against them. The 
campaign was inconclusive and the Ughinin and 
Djurma%s continued for many years to disturb the 
province, in spite of the fact that they frequently 
served in the ruler's army (in which they proved to 
be an extremely unreliable element). In 753/1352 
renewed encroachments into Kirman by tbe lndjü'ids. 
were repulsed near Rafsindjan. Mubariz al-Din then 
extended his power over Fárs and appointed his son 
Shudià' al-Din governor of Kirman in 754/1353-4 
(though he did not reside permanently in the prov- 
ince, taking part in military expeditions in Fars and 
“Irak-i ‘Adjam). In 757/1356 Mubāriz al-Din was 
again briefly in Kirmān and undertook a campaign 
against the Ughànàn and Djurm?is, who had been 
committing disturbances. Mubáriz al-DIn's death in 
765/1364 was followed by a period of internecine strife 





and faction. In Kirmin, the governor Pahlawin 
Asad rebelled. After an inconclusive battle with 
Shih Shugja near Kirmán, Pahlawán Asad retired 
into the city, but submitted after a siege of several 
months (Ramadan 775-Radjab 776/March-December 
1374). On the death of Shah Shudja€ (786/1384), his 
son, Sultan Ahmad, went to Kirman as governor. In 
787/1335-6 he read the kuba in the name of Timüc. 
When the latter set out for Firs in 789/1387, Sultan 
Abad repaired to Timür's camp, was favourably 
received and given the government of Fars, ‘Irak 
and Kirman, Internecine strife, however, continued 
among the Mugaffarids in Kirmin and elsewhere, 
‘until finally they were overthrown by Timar in 
7011393 and Idgi Bahadur Barlàs appointed 
governor of Kirman (see further, the supplementary 
chapter on the Muzaffarids in the Täriĝh-i guzida). 
The province was in a state of disorder, and Tag 
had to establish his authority by a series of military 
operations. On Timar's death in 807/405, he recog- 
nised Shahrukh. The province was nevertheless sub- 
ject to pillage and disorder in the struggles which 
‘ensued between the various Timdrid princes. Idgü 
died in 8rojr4o7 and was succeeded by his sou Satid 
Sultin, who was assassinated almost immediately 
on the instigation of his brother, Sultan Uways. 
Disorders continued (see further, J. Aubin, Deux 
sayyids de Bam au XV sidele, 20%), Agriculture 
declined; Hafiz Abra states in the Zubdat al-tawd- 
rii Daysunghuri that wherever the army of 
Mirza Iskandar (4. 818/rgr5-6) passed through, no 
building or cultivation was left, and in the Diwghré- 
fiyā he says that wherever Mirzā Iskandar went he 
sacked everythiug, destroying buildings, cutting 
down trees and sendiag troops into all districts so 
that there was not a single corner of Kirmán which 
was not devastated (quoted by Aubin, of. cit., 35-6). 
In 819/1416 Sulțān Uways was besieged in Kirman 
by a Timürid army, and in the following year there 
was a severe famine in Kirman accompanied by a 
heavy loss of life. Shahrukh then sent Sayyid Zayn 
al-‘Abidin to the province to restore agricultural 
prosperity. He devoted his eiforts to the revival of 
awkdf which had fallen out of cultivation. In the 
first year 250,000 manns of wheat were sown. Various 
tax reductions and remissions were also given to the 
peasants (Hafiz Abra, Diughrafiyd, f. 173b, quoted 
by Aubin, 5o). On the death of Sbábrukh in 850/1447, 
there was renewed anarchy until Djahinshah b. 
Kar Yüsuf, the Kard Koyunlu, sent his son Abu 'I 
Hasan Kisim Mirza to take possession of the prov- 
ince, Conditions showed little improvement (sce 
Aba Bakr Tihrint, Kitéb-i Diyér Bakriyya, ed. 
F, Siimer, Ankara 1964, ii, 334 {f., and Aubin, 58 f£.). 
Heavy taxes and dues were imposed on summer and 
winter crops and irregular levies made on the peas- 
ants; many properties were usurped by the govern- 
ment and waff revenues seized for the payment of 
the military (Aubin, 69-70). Abu "l-Kásim Mirzà 
adopted the practice of billeting his followers on 
the province with all the attendant evils of such a 
practice (Kitdt-i Diytr Bakriyya, 302). On the death 
of Djahanshah, confusion and disorder prevailed in 
Kirman until the Ak Koyunlu succeeded in establish- 
ing their rule. For a time Kirman was governed by 
Zaynal, the third son of Uzun Hasan. 

Tn 909/1503 the province came into the possession 
of Shah Isma‘l, Some six years later, Kirmán, was 
invaded by the Uzbegs and suffered much damage 
(Alamárd-yi Skàh Ismá'il, 326 8., 333). According 
to Waziri, the first Safawid governor of Kirman was 
Muhammad Khin Ustadjlu (7ariAh-i Kirmdn, 265; 
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see also K. Rübrborn, Provinsen und Zentralgewalt 
Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 11). 
From 930/1524 to 1000/1592 the province was under 
governors belonging to the Afshàr tribe (ibid., 31, 
37). According to the late Safawid manuals, the 
Tadhhirat al-mulüh and the Dastir al-mulak, Kirman 
was one of the thirteen beglarbegis of the Safawid 
empire (TadkAiral al-mulük, ed. V. Minorsky, G.M.S. 
Londoa 1943, 163; Mul. Takt Dánishpazhüh, Dastür 
almuldki Mirsd-Rafi'a wa ladkkirai al-muldhi 
Mirzà Sami'a, in Rev. de la Facuité des Leitres ei 
des Sciences Humaines, Tehran, xvif1-2 (1968), 75). 
For one or two years from 998/1590, however, part 
of the province, and from o68-9/1658 to possibly 
1106/1694 the whole of the province, was ġkāssa 
(ie. under the direct administration of the central 
government) (Röhrborn, 120, 122). From 1005/1596 
to rosr/ró2i-2 it was under the governorship of 
Gandj ‘Ali Khan, though during that period he was 
frequently absent from the province with the 
Kirmán army on military campaigns with the shih 
During his government he built a number of caravan- 
serais and bazaars in Kirmán city and elsewhere in. 
the province. 

During the reign of Sh&h Sultin Husayn, Kirman 
was subject to renewed inroads by the Bali. In or 
about 1133/1721 the Kirmánis appear to bave ap- 
pealed to the Afghin Mabmid for help. He came to 
Kirmán and stayed for nine months, when he returned 
to Kandahar because of disturbances there. In the 
following year he came back, but it seems that the 
people were not prepared to receive him on this oc- 
casion and resisted his entry. He laid siege to the 
citadel, which fell. After plundering the countryside 
he contiaued his march to Isfahan (Mirzà Mihdl 
Astarabadi, Diahingushd-yi Nadiré, ed, Sayyid Abd 
Allah Anwar, Tehran A.H.S. 1301, 12). In 1139/1726 
Mirza Sayyid Abmad, who was descended from 
‘Shah Sulayman’s eldest daughter, who had married 
Mirza Dawod Mar‘asht, seized Kirman and assumed 
the title of sidA. From there he went to Fars, where 
he was defeated. He came back to Kirmán, but what- 
ever support he may have had there had disappeared, 
and so he went via Bam and Narmáshir to Bandar 
‘Abbas, which he temporarily occupied. Eventually, 
after further adventures, he was captured by the 
Afghans and executed in rr40/1728 (J. R. Perry, 
The last Safavids, 1722-1773, in Ivan, ix (197%), 
59-70). After Nadir Sh&h defeated Ashraf at Isfahan 
in r141/1729, the Afghans abandoned Kirman. 

"Under Nadir Shih, the province suffered further 
disasters. In the winter of 1149/1736-7 he marched 
through the province on his way to Kandahar and so 
denuded the people of supplies that there was famine 
for seven or eight years afterwards (L. Lockbart, 
Nadir Skah, London 1938, x12). Disturbances in 
southern Persia in 2136/2744 and in Sistin in the 
spring of 1139/t746 brought the province into a 
state of confusion, and in the summer of that year 
a revolt broke out, It was on a small scale, and was 
speedily suppressed. In 1160/1747 Nadic Shah again 
passed through Kirmán and treated the province 
with great severity (ibid., 259). His death in that 
year was followed by anarchy and renewed encroach- 
ments by the Afghans and Baldé. 

lt was not until rx72/1758 that Khuda Murad 
Khin Zand took possession of Kirman on behalf of 
Karim Khan Zand, During the period of his rule, 
Kirmán was less troubled by disorders and imposi- 
tions by the government than had been the case 
under the Afshirs, and on the death of Karim Khan 
in 1193/1779 remained little affected by the struggle 











between the Zands and the Kadjars until 1205/1790, 
when Lutf Ali (q.vJ, the last of the Zands, marched 
against Kirmán. Iis governor, who had been ap- 
pointed by Aki Mubammad Khan, agreed to submit 
but refused to come to Lutf ‘All's camp. The latter 
thereupon besieged the town. Lack of supplies forced 
him to raise the siege and leave the district. Sub- 
sequently, having been defeated by Äķå Muhammad 
Khin near Shiri in :206/1790-1, he fled to Tabas. 
Offers of support ‘rom some of the A&dns of Narmashir 
induced him to return to Kirmàn. He attacked the 
city and took possession of it in 1208/1793-4. Ala 
Mubammad meanwhile advanced and laid siege to 
the town. After some four months, the population 
were reduced by hunger and a group of the defenders 
opened the gates on 26 Rabi* I 1209/24 October 1794. 
The surrender of the city was followed by a general 
massacre—the culminating disaster in the long series 
of calamities which the province bad suffered during 
some four centuries. Lutí ‘Alt escaped, but was 
captured in Bam and handed ever to Aka Mubam- 
mad Khan. Meanwhile Aki Mubammad Taki b. 
Aki AI (see above) became governor of Kirmün 
and held office until the death of Ákà Mubammad 
Knin, 

There appears to have been some fear that the 
disaffection caused by Aki Mubammad  Khán's 
brutality towards the people ot Kiran, coupled 
with the failure of the government to control raiding 
and disorder by the Bald¢ might give rise to a desire 
for secession from Persia. Because of this, and partly, 
perhaps, as an result of the influence of Sunbul 
Bàdit, Fath ‘Alf's Kirmänt wife (see above), Fath 
‘All Shih appointed Ibrahim Khán Zahlr al- 
(see above) governor in 1248/1803. He held office 
il his death in 1240/1824-53 and was the first où 
a number of Kadjar princes to be appointed governor 
of. Kirmàn. Under him the province enjoyed for the 
first time for many years a period of security. He 
repaired kandts, fostered trade and agriculture (ac- 
quiring many estates himself in the process), and 
encouraged a revival of learning, inviting to the 
province ‘ulamd? from Babrayn, Khurasin, Fars and 
elsewhere (Shaykh Yabyà Abmadi Kirmani, Far- 
mündihin- Kirmám, ed. Bastánl Parizl, Tehran 
AHS. 1344, introd., 3). He also made a successful 
expedition into Balücistn. This favourable situation 
did not, however, last. His son, ‘Abbas Kuli Khan, 
who succeeded him as governor, attempted to throw 
off control, and in the succeeding years there were a 
number of disturbances and perennial outbreaks of 
disorder by the Balüc. In December 183r “Abbās 
Mire’ was sent to the province to restore order. His 
efforts were only partially successful. After be left 
the province there were renewed disturbances by 
governors and others, and in 1835 further inroads 
by the Bali. Meanwhile Muhammad Shab had 
succeeded Fath ‘Ali Shah and in 1835 or 1836 ap- 
pointed Aki Khan Mahollatl, the leader of the 
Isma‘ilis, as governor of Kirman. On his withholding 
revenue from the central government, a force was 
sent to collect arrears. Unable to resist, Aka Khan 
fled in 1837 to Bam, where he was besieged by 
Firdz MirzA Nusrat al-Dawla. He surrendered and 
was sent to Tehran, Later he was allowed to return 
to Kirman in 1840 and renewed his rebellion. After 
a number of skirmishes he was defeated, and took 
refuge in Afghanistin and later India, whence, it 
was alleged, he carried on a secret correspondence 
with his supporters in eastern Persia. His brother, 
Mubammad Bakir, made a movement into Baldtistan 
in 1844 or 1845 but was repulsed, Baldtistin was 
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meanwhile gradually reduced by the governors of 
Kirmàn, and by the middle of the roth century 
Persian control had been extended southwards from 
Bampür over the Makran east of Djisk. 

From about 1858 Kirman once more had a period 
of security and good government, this time under 
Mubammad Isma‘l Khan Nari Wakil al-Mulk (see 
above), first as piskhar during the nominal govern- 
ment of GayOmarth Mirza, and then as governor 
from 1860 until his death in 1284/1867-8. His period 
of office was marked by an increase in prosperity 
which continued during the subsequent decade. 
During the government of his son, Murtada Kult 
Khän Wakil al-Mulk, who was governor from 1369- 
11878, Cah Bahar was brought under the control of 
the Persian government, In 1877 there was an out- 
break of factional strife between the Shaykhis and 
the Balasarls, which led to the resignation of Murtada 
Kuli Khan and the despatch of a force from Tehran 
to restore order. Towards the end of the reign of 
Nasir al-Din Shah there appears to have been con- 
siderable intellectual activity in Kirmán, and when 
the movement for reform became overt towards the 
end of the 19th century and in the early 2oth century, 
a number of Kirmanls, notably Mirza Aki Khan 
Bardsiri Kirmáni (who became the editor of 4 kar, 
the Persian newspaper published in Constantinople) 
and Nazim al-Islam, played an important part (see 
pustor, and also, Nazim al-Islim, Tarikh-i bidari-i 
Trin, ed. AM Akbar Sa%idi Sirdjant, Tehran A.H.S. 
1349). 
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Carm, Shaykhigart Babigari, Tehran AHS. 
(A. K. S. Lampton) 

KIRMANI, Awan aDin Häip a. Ani L- 
Farar (not to be confused with Rukn al-Din Awhadi 
of Maragha in Adharbiydiin who was also called 
Awhad al-Din al-Isfahánt and who died in 738/1337-8) 
was an eminent Iranian mystic (cf. Hamd Allah 
Mustawil, Tarikh gusida, cd. «Abd ab-Husayndi 
Nawa%, Tehran 1339/1960, 667-8; Djami, Nafahat 
al-uns, ed, Mahdi-yi Tawhidi Pir, Tehran 1331/1962, 
588-92). He was a pupil of Rukn al-Din al-Sigjasi 
(Sindjàut), of the affiliation of Kuth al-Din al-Abharl 
and Abü Nadjb al-SuhrawardL On his numerous 
travels, he came to Damascus where he became 
acquainted with Mubyi '-Din b. al-‘Arabi, who 
mentions him ia bis Futibát al-makkiyya (ch. viii), 
and was deeply influenced by his ideas. Awbad al-Din 
knew Sharns al-Din Tabrizt (cf. B. Furüzanfar, Risdía. 
dar tab abwál wa sindagani-i Mawland Djalat 
al-Din Muhammad magkhür ba-Mawlawi, Tebran* 
1333/1954, 53-5), and probably met also Djalal al-Din 
Rami, *Uthmàn Rümi, Sadr al-Din al-KünawI and 
Fakhr al-Din al-Iraki. He spent the last period of 
his life as a well-known mystical teacher in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdád and was honoured by the 
‘Abbisid caliph al-Mustansir in 632/1234-5. He died 
probably on 3 Sha*bün 635/21 March 1238. 

Awbad al-Din belongs with Abmad Ghazill and 
Fakhr al-Din al-Iraki to the representatives of 
idbasi, the contemplation of the divine beauty 
in earthly forms, preferably in beautiful boys. The 
basic concepts of his mystical philosophy are gira! 
(outer form, image) and ma‘nd (inner meaning, es 
sence}, ia conformity with Ibn ‘Arabi's key terms 
dahir and bitin. The tamous matknawi poem Mishéh 
alarwdh, often attributed to him, was actually 
written by Shams al-Din Mubammad Bardasiri 
Kirminl. The poetical heritage of Awhad al-Din is 
marked by short forms (i.e. only some tardii® bands 
and a few ghazals, but a large number of rub@iyydr 
which are grouped into rz chapters), and is of a 
gnostic-mystical character. The rubd‘iyydt, which 
are sometimes influenced by ‘Umar Khayyam, are 
not always of the best literary quality, but they 
show a deep mystical thought and experience, (as is 
found in verses of Djalal al-Din Rami, Abmad 
Ghazall, ‘Ayn al-Kugat al-Hamadhanl and Fakhr 
al-Din al-* 
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(B. M. Wziscuex) 

AL-KIRMÁNI, HawIp ai-DI Asxap s. “ABD 
ALLAH, was a prominent dd‘i of the Fatimids 
during the reign of al-Hákim bi-amr Allah (386-41 
96-r021) as well as the author of many works on 
the theory of the Imamate and on Isma*ilj philosophy. 

The life of al-Kirmani is known only in its main 
outlines, which can be traced on the basis of state- 
ments contained in his own works. Some other de- 
tails can be derived from unpublished Isma‘li 
sources, as has been done notably by Mustafa Ghalib 
(op. cit., 41 f.) who, however, does not specify these 
sources. His nisba points to his origin from the 
Iranian province of Kirman. It is evident from his 
‘works that he continued to be in touch with the 




















lem community in this area. It is not very 
likely that he was a pupil of the welLknown dà'i 
Abü Ya'küb al-Sigjet [¢.0], as Ghilib states, for Aba 
Ya'küb was not only al-KirmAnt’s senior by half a 
century but there appears to have been a difference 
of opinion between the two on many doctrinal points 
as well. A great part of his life seems to have been 
spent in the service of the Fatimid da‘wa in the mis. 
sionary district (djasira) of “Irak, The title udjdjat 
al-'Irákayn, which is often added to his name by 
way of an honorific rather than as a designation of 
his rank (ci. W.Ivanow, Nasird Khwsraw and 
Ismaitism, Bombay 1948, 44; W. Madelung, op. cil, 
63 L, n. 117), implies that this district also included 
the parts of Iran known as ‘Irak-i ‘Adjami, At least 
one of his larger works (Kitab al-Majd0th) was com- 
posed in Iran, while two shorter risdlas (al-Hawiya 
Ji 'l-layl wa 'l-nahār, dated 399/1009, and al-Kdfiya 
Ji "Lradd. *olà "I-Hárüni al-Hasami were addressed 
to a subordinate in Djtruft (Kirmán). The title of 
his Kitab al- Madjalis al-Baghdddiyya va 'I-Basriyya, 
which has not been preserved, refers to his personal 
activities in these cities of “cak. Ghalib ascribes to 
him a part in winning over the ‘Ukaylids of Mosul to 
the cause of the Fatimids. In the early years of the 
sthiz1th century, al-Kirmáni came to Cairo, where a 
serious crisis had developed among the Fatimid 
4a%s concerning the nature of the imamate as it was 
represented at that time by al-Hakim. Quite a few 
of them, among whom are the founders of the religion 
of the Durüz [ge], propounded the doctrine of the 
divinity of al-Hakim, Fither at the request of the 
chief of the religious organisation, the da% al-duSé! 
hattigin al-Dayi, or of the caliph himself, al- 
Kirmani interfered in the controversy. In 405-6) 
xo14-15 he wrote the risdla called Mabisim al 
biskdrdt upholding the tenet that the imámate of 
abHkim was, in spite of its exceptionally blessed 
condition, of an ordinary kind and that the theory 
of his divine nature was incompatible with the 
Isma‘It dogma of the absolute transcendence of 
God. The risdla called al-Wa‘iza ft nafy da‘wa 
ulahiyyat al-Bakim bi-amr Allah (ed. M. K&mil 
Husayn, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-dddd (Cairo), 
xiv/t (1952), 1-20), composed in 408/107, was a 
reply to 2 pamphlet by al-Hasan al-Akhram al- 
Farghin!, one of the supporters of the extreme point 
of view. Apparently, al-Kirmanl returned afterwards 
to ‘Irak where he completed his major work, Rahat 
al-Sak!, in 4rt/r020-1. The latter date provides also 
a dating post quem for his death. 

Works. The fate of al-KirmánPs work after his 
death has been determined by the further dogmatic 
history of the Ismi‘iliyya, While the later writers 
of the Fatimid period appear to be hardly influenced 
by him, he left a lasting imprint on the religious 
literature of the Tayyibiyya [p] which continued 
a part of the Fatimid tradition in the Yaman and 
in India, This influence can be traced from the time 
of the second da‘ mujlak of the sect, al-Hamidi 
[g.v], up to the present day (cf. e.g. R. Strothmann, 
Gnosis-Texte der Ismaititen, Gottingen 1943). Thanks 
to this continuous tradition of Kirmant studies, the 
main part of his works has been preserved, although 
all the copies that have been brought to light so far 
are very recent. 

‘The defence of the theoretic basis of the Fatimid 
imamate, which al-Kirmanl regarded as one of his 
most important concerns, was not only directed 
against deviations within the movement itself. He 
also attacked the claims of the ‘Abbasids (in Ma‘asém 
al-hudé, a refutation of al-Djsbiy’s Kildb aL*Ufh- 
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mäniyya) and those of other Shii pretenders (in 
al-Káfiya, being a warning against the propaganda 
of the contemporary Zaydt Imim Abu 'lHusayn 
al-Mwayyad bi ‘llth al-Hranl). In his Kita Tanbth 
al-hadi wa '-mustahdi, the polemics against these 
opponents are combined with a plea in favour of 
the validity of the religious law for anyone without, 
exception, addressed towards the antinomian strain 
current in the [sma movement. His fullest treat- 
ment of the theory of the imimate, constructed as a 
support of the claim of sl-Hakim, is contained in 
al-Majábih fi ithbát al-imáma. In the course of his 
argument, al-Kirmant frequently resorts to Jewish 
and Christian scriptures, which he quotes in Hebrew 
as well as in Syrian (ci. Paul Kraus, Hebrdéische und 
syrische Zitate in ismailitischen Schriften, in Isl. 
xix (1930), 243-63, and A. Baumstark, Zu den Schrift- 
sitaten al-Kirmants, in Isl. xx (1932), 308-13). 

Of equal importance in the work of al-Kirmant is 
his preoccupation with metaphysical speculation, to 
which his most important works are devoted. Iu 
the Kitdd al-riydd fi 'I-hibam bayn al-sádayn sdhibay 
al-Islap wa I-Nusea (ed. by SArit Tamir, Beirat 1960), 
he attempts to settle the debate over a great number 
of philosophical questions which had been going on 
among the Ismi"Hs in Iran during the preceding 
generations. The starting-point of this discussion 
was the Kidb al-Maksil, a work by al-Nasaff (d 
331/942), to whom the introduction of neo-Platonism, 
in the speculations of the IsmA‘lis has been at- 
tributed. Al-Nasaff had been criticised on several 
points, which according to al-Kirmàni are of funda- 
mental importance, by Abà Htim al-Warsináni 
(fl. about 322-34/934-46) in his Kitab al-Islih, but 
the tenets of the former had been defended by 
Abü Yatküb al-Sidjzt (d. after 360/97r) in a work 
entitled Kiāb ai-Nusra, Kirminl, who on most 
issues takes the side of Abii Hitim, approaches these 
problems from a point of view to which he attributes 
aa authoritative weight and which he denotes as 
“the canon of the guiding mission" (kanin al-da‘wa 
al-hadiya); see further W. Ivanow, An early contro 
versy in Ismaitism, Leiden 1948, 115-59; 2nd ed. 
Bombay 1955, 87-122. 

The Rabat a‘abl (ed. by M. Kamil Husayn and 
M. Mustafa Hitmt, Cairo 1371/1952; ed. by Musiafa 
Ghalib, Beirut 1967) contains a summa of Isma‘tlt 
philosophy written for adepts who have prepared 
themselves for the study of the fundamental truths 
both morally, through the fulfillment of the com- 
mands of religious law, and intellectually, by the 
study of less abstract works of earlier Isma‘lli authors 
and of al-Kirmant himself. The subject-matter has 
been arranged in chapters and paragraphs which 
have been styled “walls” (aser) and “crossroads” 
(mashari®} according to the allegory of a city of 
gnostic knowledge. By travelling along the fifty-six 
Crossroads enclosed within the seven walls of this 
city, the searching soul acquires an awareness of the 
real structure of the universe, which consist of four 
separate but fully congruent worlds: the world of 
Divine creation (‘alam al-ibda‘), encompassing the 
purely spiritual beings, the world of bodily existence 
or the realm of nature (‘alam al-djism, dar al-tabia), 
the world of religion (‘dam aLdb), which is the 
hierarchy of the Isma‘l da'we, from the májik up 
to the lowest delegate (ma'dhàn), and, finally, the 
world of the kd*im where this universe returns to its 
primordial one-ness in its second perfection (al-kamál 
al-thani). In complete analogy to this macrocosmic 
process, the individual human soul, which by origin 
is only a virtually-existing first perfection, through 











acquisition of this metaphysical knowledge, can 
realise itself completely as an intelligent being. 

The Rahat aL'ab is the earliest attempt at a 
complete and systematic exposition of Ismali phil- 
osophy. In comparison to older works, and even to 
al-Kirmini’s own Kildb al-Riyd, it shows a profound 
influence of the metaphysical theories of the faldsifa. 
This is particularly evident in his concept of the 
world of creation as a decade of intelligent beings 
which has come into existence by way of "being sent 
out” (inbiSath) from the universal intellect, the first 
created being (see further rSwA*ILTYA. Doctrine). 

Like many other IsmA‘i da%s, al-Kirmint at- 
tacked the writing of the arch-heretic Aba Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zekariyya al-Razl, In the Kitib 
‘al-Akwedl al-dhahabiyya fi 'I-tibb al-nafsini, he sup- 
ported the criticism of his predecessor Aba Hatim 
on al-Razi's ideas about the therapy of the mind 
expounded in the latter's aTibó abrüháni (ci. 
P. Kraus, in Orientalia, v (1936), 36 1; idem, Rasd*il 
falsafiyyajOpera metaphysica, i, Cairo 1939, tawti‘a, 
7-13, and the excerpts from the first part of al- 
Kirmánt's treatise in the notes to the edition of 
al-Tibb al-rüháni. 

Bibliography: The editions of al-Kirmant’s 
works mentioned in the article all contain more 
Or less extensive introductions to his life and 
work. Surveys of his works and of the manuscripts 
known to exist are given in W. Ivanow, A guide 
to Ismaili literature, London 1933, 43-6; 2nd ed. 
Ismaili literature, Tebran 1963, 40-5; Brockelmann, 
SI, 325-6; Mu’izz Goriwala, A descriptive catalogue 
of the Fyzee collection of Ismaili manuscripts, 
University of Bombay 1965, 37-57, nos. 51-653 
Sezgin, GAS, i, Leiden 1967, 580-2. Fragments 
of some of the works of al-Kirman! are contained 
in the great Ism& ‘If compilations of ‘Imad al-Din 
Idris (d. 872/1468), Kitab Uyan al-akkbar, and 
Hasan b. Nab al-Bharddi, Kitab al-Ashar (written 
931/1525), which are still unpublished, Excerpts 
from his al-Risāla al-lāzima fi sawm shahr Ramadån 
have been edited and translated into Urdu by 
M. H. Azami, N'igdm al-sawm *inda "I-Fáfimiyyin, 
Karachi 1961, 18-60. A work of doubtful authen- 
ticity has been edited by ‘Arif Tamir, Ardat 
TasPil ism*liyya, Beirut 1952, 59-66. On the 
Khasinat al-adilla, which is really the work of a 
pupil of al-Kirmáni, see W. Ivanow, A creed of 
the Fatimids, Bombay 1936, 10-2. Ses further: 
E. Griffini, in ZDMG, Ixix (t915), 87; H. F. Ham- 
dānī, in JRAS (1933), 372-5; idem and H. S. Mab- 
mid, al-Sulayhiyyan wa "Lharaka! al-Füfimiyya 
fi "I-Yaman, Caio 1955, 258-61, and passim; 
W. Madelung, in Jsl, xxxvii (3961), 119-27; 
Henry Corbin, Trilogie ismadlienne, Tehran-Paris. 
1961, passim; idem, Histoire de la philosophie 
islamique, Paris 1964, 130-1; S. H. Nasr, in Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 436, 440- 

(J. T. P. oe Bruijn) 
aa KawAL AL-Diw see KM"ApIO xiR- 
want. 

KIRMANSHAH, a town and province in 
western Persia, The province is situated between 
lat. 34° N. and 35° N. long. 44° 5’ to 48°" E. It lies 
to the east and north of ‘Irak and Luristin-i Küéik. 
(or Pushti Küh) and to the south and west of 
Kurdistan and Asadabad. In the early oth century 
the province was divided into nineteen buldks, These 
idih, Wastim, Miylin Darband or Bilawar, 
Pusht-i Darband or Bali Darband, Dinawar, Kuli- 
yW!, Sabna, Kanguwár, Asadābād, Harsin, Čamča- 
mal, Durd Faramin, Mabidasht, Hardinabad, Giro, 
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Kirind, Zuhib, Aywin and Hulaylin (Government 
of India, General Staff, Army Headquarters, Intel 
ligence Branch, Gazetteer of Persia, ii, Simla, 1914, 
358). At the present day it is bordered by Sanandadj 
on the north, Asadábid on the north-east, Shihibàd 
on the south, Nibàwand and Tüysirkán on the east, 
Khurramabad on the south-east, and Kasr-i Shirin 
and Rawánsii Djawánrüd on the west, and con- 
tains the following districts: Sunkur and Kuliyi"i, 
Kanguwár, Sabna, Harsin, Sandjibl, Güràn and 
Thalath (Razmarà, Farhang-i diughrifiyd-yi Iran, 
A.H.S. 1329-32, v). The town of Kirmanshah (also 
known as Kirménshahan, a name which appears 
to be used first in the 4th/roth century) is situated 
approximately at lat. 34° 19 N. and long. 47° 5’ E. 
at a height of 1322 m. on the Kara Sa River, which 
runs to the north-east of the town in a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the River Gamasiyab (Gaw- 
masa) (also known as the River Saymara) which 
flows into the River Karkha. A series of mountain 
ranges, trending {rom north-west to south-east, run 
through the province. Between them there are ex- 
tensive plains and valleys, containing pastures and 
cultivated lands, Fron: Asadábád, with an elevation 
of 2,340 m., there is a gradual descent through a suc- 
cession of peaks and valleys to Kasr-i Shirin, which 
isat 575 m. 

The climate is mild in summer but cold in winter, 
except in the Zubib district and the plains near the 
"lrái frontier and in the lower parts of the Kalbur 
country (in the region of Mandall) where it tends to 
be hot in summer. Snow on the mountains is heavy 
in winter and spring rains are normally plentiful. 
The maximum July temperature of the town of 
Kirmanshah is 37.2° C. and the minimum January 
temperature 3.5 C. Annual rainfall is 372.7 mm 
(H. M. Ganji, Climate, in W. B. Fisher, ed., Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, Cambridge 1968, i, 247). 

Parts of the province in the south, notably districts 
in Hulaylàn, Bilawar and Gürin, are wooded. Oak, 
‘elm, sycamore and some coniferous trees and walnut 
trees are found in the mountains; willows, poplars 
and oriental planes are common throughout the 
province; palm trees are found in Sar-i Pul-i Zuhāb 
and Kagr-i Shirin, Fruit is abundant in some districts, 
especially in Kandüla, Harsin and Sabna; Kirind 
produces excellent seedless grapes, Rīdjāb is famous 
for its figs and Gahwara for its apples. Gum traga- 
canth was formerly plentiful in the province, but 
indiscriminate tapping has caused supplies to di- 
minish, Gum mastic (sabhis) is obtained from 
Hulaylàn and was formerly exported to Russia 
(Government of India, H. L. Rabino, Gazetteer of 
Kirmanshah, Simla 1907, 163, 163)- 

Dry farming is practised in most parts of the 
province. In the valleys river water is used for irriga- 
tion. Kandts are not numerous. The province is rich 
in grain land. Formerly, in a normal year the prov- 
ince had a large grain surplus, though from time to 
time this would be cut by insufficient rainfall, 
ravages by locusts and other pests, and by disorders. 
Surplus grain was exported to other parts of Persia, 
Ottoman Turkey and, later, to Irak. The proportion 
of wheat to barley was usually two-thirds wheat to 
one-third barley. Both are grown as unirrigated 
crops. Grain land is left fallow in alternate years or 
in many districts for longer periods. Rice is grown in 
some of the river valleys, including Raziyan, Bilawar, 
Dinawar, Camtamal, Zubab and Kalhur. [t is of 
inferior quality and mainly consumed locally. Peas 
(nukàud) are produced in quantity and exported to 
Other parts of Persia. Sugar beet has been an im- 











portant crop since the 1930s and is grown especially 
in Mahidasht. Cotton, castor oil, tobacco, saffron, 
opium, the cultivation of which on a significant scale 
probably did not begin until the late zoth century 
(United Kingdom, Foreign Office, Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual series, 3189, Report on the 
Trade of Kirmanshah and district for the year 1903-04, 
22, and see further G. G. Silbermann, The Persian 
Constitutional Revolulion: the tconomic bachgrownd 
1670-1906, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of 
London, 1974, 132 ff.), indigo, maize, clover, alfalfa, 
and vegetable crops, such as melons, water melons, 
cucumbers, egg plants and tomatoes, are, or were, 
grown for local consumption (see further Rabino, 
153 f£). 

‘The province has rich pasture lands. Transhumance 
is widely practised. Formerly, nomadic tribes com- 
monly migrated annually across the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier and later across the ‘IrakI-Persian frontier. 
Animal husbandry is of great importance, not only 
among the nomadic tribes but also among the settled 
peasants. After grain the most important product 
cof the province is wool. Part of the spring wool crop 
was formerly exported. The autumn wool was less in 
quantity and inferior in quality and mainly used for 
the manufacture of felts (namads). Formerly, the 
manufacture of carpets was a thriving industry in 
the villages and among the tribes, but declined to- 
wards the end of the roth century. By the zoth 
century it had virtually disappeared. Goat’s hair was 
made into teats, saddle bags, ropes and yarn. Goat 
skins were dried and exported and were used for 
coverings for clarified butter and water skins. The 
markets of Tehran, Hamadin, Kumm and Baghdad 
were largely supplied with sheep from Kirmánshab 
(see further Rabino, 158-9). 

‘Mules and horses were bred in considerable quanti- 
ties in the roth century. The horses, which had much 
Arab blood in them and were well adapted for both 
draught and saddle, were highly esteemed (cf. 
J.P. Ferrier, Caravan journeys, London 1856, 26; 
Gazetteer of Persia, 341). 

The extensive oi! belt extending from Kirkük in 
*Iràk to Khüzistán passes through the south-western 
part of the province of Kirmanghah, and the ex- 
traction of oil has been carried on at various centres 
since antiquity (Gazetteer of Persia, 343). Other 
mineral resources include marble, porphyry and lime. 

The province is mainly inhabited by Kurds, 
nomadic and sedentary, and Lurs, Most of the tribes 
have their own winter and summer quarters (see 
further ILAT). A rough estimate of their numbers in 
the early zoth century put them at some 60,000 
families or some 300,000 persons, Among them were 
the Kalhur, partly settled and partly nomadic, who 
were estimated at 12,000 families, They owned large 
stretches of irrigated land in the fertile plains of 
Mahidasht, Gilan and Kalleh Shahin, the two last- 
named purchased by the Kalhur chiefs from their 
Turkish proprietors at the beginning of the r9th 
century (United Kingdom Foreign Office, Diplomatic 
and Consular reports, Miscellaneous Series, $90 (1903) 
Report on the trade and general condition of the City 
and Province of Kermanshah by Mr. H.L. Rabino, 
46). The Gran, also partly settled and partly 
nomadic, were estimated at 43,000, the Sandidbl 
at 4,000, the Kuliya?t, mostly sedentary in Sunkur, 
at 4,000 and the Zangana, who were mainly settled 
in Mahidasht, at 2,500 (Gasetteer of Persie, 339; 
Rabino 17x ff). Apart from some tribes near the 
‘Iraki frontier, who are Sunni, most of the Kurdish 
tribes of Kirmánshab are SbFT. ‘Alt Tlabts are also 
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found in considerable numbers (ef, Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Shirwant, Bustdn ab-siydha, Tehran lith. 15:3, 4925 
Gazetteer of Persia, 356). 

The town of Kirmánshih or Kirmistn (var. forms 
Hirmásin, Karmásin, Kirmásn, Karmashin) as it 
was known by the early Arab geographers was 
founded in the Sisinid period. Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
attributes its foundation to Bahram IV (388-99 A.D.) 
(Nushat, 108), who had acquired the title Kirmin- 
shah as governor of the province of Kirman [4.0]. 
The town founded by him was, however, more prob- 
ably the small town of Kirmanshah situated be- 
tween Yard and Kirmin (cf, Tabarl, in Nüldeke, 
Gesch. der Perser u. Araber, 71). Another tradition 
attributes the foundation of Kírmnsháh to Kawadh 
b. Firüz (489-531 A.D.; cf. esp. Mukaddasi, 257 fL). 
The Sasanid kings often resided there, and their 
example was from time to time followed by later 
rulers, notably the caliph Haran al-Rashid and the 
Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla, who built a palace there 
(Mukaddast, 393). The province is rich in monu- 
ments of the Achaemeníans and Sásinids, such as 
the sculptures of Tak-i Bustan, three miles east of 
Kirmanshah, the rock inscriptions at Bisutün [g.] 
and various remains at Kanguwàr [see KINKIWAR]. 

Kirmānshāh was peacefully occupied by the Arabs 
after the capture of Hulwan in 21/640 (Balighurl, 
Futüb, jet). It became part of the province of the 
 Diibà/ and wis known, together with Dinawar [¢.v.) 
as Mih alKüfa. Although situated on the great 
Khurüsün road almost midway between Baghdad 
and Hamadán, it was less important in the early 
centuries than Dinawar or Hamadán. Ibn Hawkal 
does not mention it among the best known towns of 
tbe Djibàl, though he describes it as a pleasant place 
with running water, trees and fruit, in which living 
‘was cheap, and as having abundant pastures, where 
numerous flocks grazed, and much water. Many 
articles of commerce were also to be found there (i, 
339). Later, Kirmanshah with Hamadan, Ray and 
Isfahan became one of the four great cities of the 
Djibal, though it did not rival them in importance. 
Tt_was ruled successively by the ‘Abbasids, the 
Büyids, the Hasanüya [see wAsawwavm] and the 
Saldjaks. 

In 594/1197-8 Kirmánghah was laid waste by the 
Kh*arazmshabt amir Miyadiuk (Rawandi, Rahat al- 
yuddr, 398). After the Mongol conquest, the Djibal 
appears to have been divided into two unequal parts, 
the larger in the east being known as Persien “Irak 
and the smaller in the west, which ineluded Kirmán- 
shah, as Kurdistan. Hamd Allah Mustawlt states 
that Kirmnshahán (which, he writes, was known 
án books as KirmisIn) had been a medium-sized town 
(dahri wasaț) but that in his time it was a mere 
vilage (Nuzhat, ro8). Caméamál near Bisutün, be- 
cause of its excellent pastures, was a regular camping 
ground of the Mongol establishments, and, according 
to Hamd Allah, Oldjeytü b. Arghün built a town 
(basaba) there (ibid., 107). It would seem from Hamd 
Allh Mustawil's account that there was a decline 
in production in Kurdistin as in the neighbouring 
provinces after the Mongol invasions (Tarikhd 
guzida, 371), 

During the gth/rsth century Kirmanshah lay 
outside the main course of events in Persia, but with 
the rise of the Safawids Kirmanshah became a fron- 
tier province facing the Ottomans. Many of the 
‘Kurdish tribes enjoyed a degree of local independence, 
and it does not appear that central control was 
established throughout the region in the early 
Safawid period. The sources make little mention of 











Kirmanshih, though there is mention of Safawid 
governors in Dinawar—Solugh Husayn Tekkelu in 
the reign of Shah Ismatll and Cirigh Sultin in the 
reign of Tabmisp (Biditsl, Sharaf-ndma, Tehran 
ALS. 1343, 410, 270). Intermittent warfare with 
the Ottomans kept the frontier regions of Kirmān- 
sh3h in a state of instability and often disorder, 
though the main theatre of operations was Adhar- 
äh “Abbas. 







shah, were ceded to Turkey, and it was not 
‘until the campaign begun in 1011/1602 that Persian 
rights were reasserted and the lost provinces re- 
covered in the following year. After the death of 
‘Shah ‘Abbas an Ottoman expedition led by Khusraw 
Pasha penetrated up to Hamadan (x039/1630). When 
‘peace was again signed in 1048/1639, Sultan Murad 
IV recognised the frontier more or less along the line 
which tt occupies at the present day. 

About the middle of the rrth/17th century, the 
Zangana family began to emerge as the most power- 
ful of the local leaders, and from then on frequently 
held the government of Kirmanshah, which usually 
ineluded Sunkur and, from the reign of Shah Safi 
(rog8-52/1625-42), Kalhur (K. Ráhrborn, Provinzen 
und Zentralgevalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin 1966, 9). Shaykh SAI Khan Zangana became 
‘governor under Shah ‘Abbas [I in or about ros8/ 
1648 (Ridà Ku Khán Hidiyat, Raedat aL-jafi-yi 
Nájiri, Tehran, A.H.S, 1339, viii, 475). Members 
of the family also held important offices at court, 
which further strengthened their position. Shaylh 
‘AN Beg became amir dkhur to Shih Sulayman 
(1077-1105/1667-94). His son Shaylth ‘Ait Khan, who 
also held this office, became governor of Kirman- 
shibia and finally l'imàd akDawla, which office 
he held for fifteen years. He died in rroz/x680-90 
(ibid, viii, 490). 

After the fall of the Safawids, Kicmanshah was 
again occupied by the Ottomans ín 1136/1723, the 
deputy-governor Husayn ‘Alt Beg submitting with- 
out resistance. By the terms of the peace made by 
Ashraf with the Ottomans in 1140/1727 Kirmanshah, 
Hamadan, Sanandagj, Ardalin and Nihawand and 
various other places were allocated in perpetuity to 
Turkey (L. Lockhart, The fall oj the Safari dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 292). Kirmánghth was retaken by 
Nadir Kull (later Nadir Shih) in 1143/1729-30 
(Mirza Mihdi Astarabadl, Tarikhi diahdngushd-yi 
Nådiri, ed. Sayyid “Abd Allāh Anwari, Tehran 1962, 
119 ff.), and when peace was again made in 1145/1732 
Kirmánshüh remained with Persia, It was reoccupied 
by the Ottomans later in the year, but evacuated 
after a brief siege by Nadir. The Zangana Ans were 
still powerful, and in 1156/1743-4 Ibrühkm Khàn b. 
Zahir al-Dawla Zangana was appointed sipahsdidr of 
Kurdistan and Luristin-i Fayli (ibid., 400). On the 
death of Nadir in 160/1747, Mire’ Mubaramad Tab, 
who had been made governor of Kirmanshih by 
Nadir, took the part of ‘Adil Shah against bis brother 
Ibrahim. The latter, sent an army to Kirmanshah, 
which plundered the town and took temporary pos- 
session of the district (ibid., 429), but when Tbranim 
defeated and dethroned ‘Adil Shah, Muhammad 
‘Taki made himself virtually independent. In rr7of 
3766 Karim Khan took the town of Kirmanshah 
after besieging the fortress for two years, The defen- 
ders were finally reduced by famine. ‘Ali Muräd 
Khän was then made governor of Kirminshah. (See 
further Abu 'I-Hasan b. Muhammad Amin Gulistana, 
Mudimal al-tavirikh, cá. Mudarris Ridawl, Tehran 
AHS. 1344) 
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In the 19th century the commercial and strategic 
importance of Kirmánshih increased. It became the 
capital of Persion Kuréistün. The latter formed a 
separate proviace from Ardalàn [g.v.]. The capital of 
Ardalán, which was also known as Kurdistin, was 
Sinna, Already in 1800, Sir John Malcolm noted the 
importance of Kirminshdh as a mart for trade be- 
tween Turkey and Persia (Melville papers, quoted by 
C. Issawi, The economic hisiory of Iram 1800-1914, 
Chicago r971, 268). Sir John Macdonald Kinaeir 
states that it was a flourishing town in r8or, con- 
taining about 12,000 houses (Geographical memoir of. 
the Persian empire, London 1813, 132), which would 
have given a population of some 60,000 persons, 

Fath ‘Alt Shab appointed his eldest son, Mubam- 
mad SAI Mirz3, as governor-general of Kurdistan 
and Luristán in or about 1806, and it became one 
‘of the most thriving provinces of Persia, Muhammad 
‘All disposed of a considerable army, mainly cavalry, 
‘composed largely of Kurds and trained by French 
officers, and under his rule Kirmánghàh formed a 
bulwark against the advance of the Ottomans. Be- 
cause of the rivalry which existed between him and 
his brother ‘Abbas Mirzi, the wali Sshd and governor- 
general of Adharbiydiin, and the likelihood of a 
struggle between them in the event of Fath ‘Alt 
‘Shah's death, he felt the need to attach the population 
to his interests. Ferrier states that he "administered 
the affairs of his government in a truly paternal 
manner, His charities enriched the town and the 
people lived in the enjoyment of plenty” (Caravan 
Journeys, 24). Zayn al-‘Abidin also comments on 
the expansion of the town under Muhammad ‘AlE 
Mirzā's government. He states that the number of 
its buildings surpassed those of most other towns in 
Persia (Bustin al-siy&ka, 492). In addition to build- 
ings in the town, Mubammad CAII Mirzà surrounded 
the town by walls, flanked with loop-holed towers, 
and by a moat three miles in circumference, 

Prior to the Turco-Persian war of 1821, the south- 
western boundary of Kirmánshih bad been some 
seven miles west of Kirind at Sar-i MI. Mubammad 
‘ali, having embarked on successful operations 
against the Ottomans, annexed Zuhab and advanced 
on Baghdad, but was forced to abandon his advance 
by an outbreak of cholera, to which he himself 
succambed. The war continued until 1825. By the 
terms of the treaty then concluded, the districts 
acquired by either party during the war were to be 
respectively surrendered and the frontier line was 
to be restored to where it had been in Safawid times. 
Zuhab, although claimed by the Porte, nevertheless 
remained part of the province of Kirmánghlb. Hav. 
ing been acquired in war, it became khdliga [9.0] 
and was farmed by the chief of the Güràn tribe 
(H. Rawlinson, March from Zohab to Khusistan, in 
JRGS ix (1839), 36). 

Aiter the death of Muhammad «Ali Mirzi, the 
town of Kirmanshah decayed as a result of the ex- 
tortion and tyranny of the governors who succeeded 
him. Zayn al-'AbidIn, writing about 1832, states that 
there were then no more than 10,009 houses in 
Kirmanshah (loc. ci£), while Ferrier, writing in 
1845, states that its splendid bazaars were deserted, 
nine-tenths of the shops were shut and three-fourths 
of the population had emigrated, the townspeople to 
Aqharbaydian and the nomads to Turkey (of. cit., 
25). All sign of Mubammad *AII's fortifications had 
disappeared by the zoth century. Cholera, plague and 
famine added to the misfortunes of the town, notably 
the plague of 1830, which is said to have reduced the 
population to 12,000 (Gazeteer ef Persia, 355; c. 











also Zayn al-Abidin, ioc, cif); end in 1832 floods 
washed away about one fifth of the populated area 
with heavy loss of life (ibid.). These disasters, coupled 
with the rapacity of the governors, reduced the 
province to a low ebb. Consul Abbott, writing in 
1849-50 states that there were some 5,000 inhabited 
houses (United Kingdom, Public Record Office, F. 
O. 6o: 165, K. Abbott's report on the commerce of South 
Persia. ..), which would have given a population of 
about 25,000, Another report written in 1868 esti- 
mated the population at 30,000 (Report on Persia, 
accounts and papers 1867-68, 19, quoted by Issawi, 
28), By the end of the century there had been some 
degree of recovery, and in z914 the population was 
put at 60,000 (Gazetteer of Persia, 355). This figure, 
which was probably a conservative estimate, was 
the same as that given by Sir J. Macdonald Kinneir 
rather over a century earlier. 

Various Kadjar princes held the government of 
Kirmanshth after Mubammad “Ali Mirzā. The first 
‘was his son Mubammad Husayn Mire Hishmat al- 
Dawla, who held office for some ten years. Another 
of his sons, Imim Kull Mirzd ‘mid al-Dawla, also 
held the governorship for some twenty-one years 
under Muhammad Shah and Nasir al-Din Shab. In 
1842 relations with Turkey again became critical, 
and a mixed commission was appointed to delimit 
the frontier, an operation which was not finally 
completed until 1914 (sce further C. J. Edmonds, 
Kurds Turks ard Arabs, London 1957, 125 ff.) 
When Nasir al-Din Shih passed through the province 
‘on his way to Karbala? and Nadjaf in 1671, a huge 
petition was presented to him complaining of the 
‘oppression of the governor. It was not answered. 
From 188r to 1888 the province was included in the 
immense region coming under Zill al-Sultin, the 
governor of Işfahän [q.e]. When he was deprived of 
all his governments except Isfahin, his nominees 
in Kirmángháh and Kurdistin were dismissed, For 
some years after that the government of Kirmanghah 
‘was given to the highest bidder, with the result that 
the people were greatly oppressed, 

In the last quarter of the 19th century the volume 
of trade coming through KirmAnghih markedly in- 
creased (Gazetteer of Persia, 344). With the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the establishment of a 
steamer service on the Tigris, it became the port of 
entry for all goods entering Persia from Baghdad 
and coming from England and India via the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. By the end of the century the 
province equalled, if it did not excel, any other 
province in its general state (Gazdteer of Persia, 
336-7). Consul Preece wrote in 189) that "There 
are but few towns in Persia which show to-day so 
flourishing a condition, from a trade point of view, 
as Kermanshah, and this in spite of oppression by 
the local Governor, and badness and unsafety of the 
roads radiating from it" (quoted by Rabino, 206). 
‘There was a customs post at KirmAnshah, which was 
normally farmed, In 188r the sum paid was 20,000 
kráns. For the year ending 2o March 1897 the figure 
had risen to 480,000 Ardns and for the year ending 
20 March 1899 to 670,000 Ardns, On 2x March 1899 
the customs were taken over by the Belgians (see 
further Gazetteer of Persia, 350 1£.). 

Kirmanshah also benefited greatly from the pil- 
grim trade, lying as it did on the direct route from 
Persia to Nadjaf and Karbala’, In the late zgth and 
early zoth centuries it was estimated that 130,000 
to 200,000 pilgrims passed annually through the 
town. They brought money to exchange or tried to 
pay their way by selling things, and so gradually 
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added to the well-being of the town (Gazetteer of 
Persia, 344). 

In r9r4 there were about z00 merchants in Kir- 
manshih dealing mostly in Manchester goods ob 
tained direct from Manchester or through Baghdad, 
in sugar from Marseilles, and in opium, gums, goat 
skins, carpets and wool, which they exported to 
Baghdad and England. One of the most prominent 
‘of these was Hadidjf ‘Abd al-Rabim Wakil al-Dawla, 
who combined trade with banking and landowner 
ship (for the career of his father and the rise of the 
family to wealth and influence, see Silbermann, 207). 
There were about twenty Ottoman Jews, who had 
in their hands the greatest part of the foreign and 
export trade. Kashi merchants imported from 
Káshin tobacco, native silk goods, copper-ware, to 
a total amount of some 100,000 fvimans, which they 
covered by exports to Kashan of prints and foreign 
goods received from Baghdad. Yazdi merchants 
imported henna and Yazdi silk from Yazd to the 
amount of 20,000 füwdns, and exported an equal 
amount of foreign goods to Yazd. Isfahàni merchants 
imported native prints and cotton goods, such as 
halamhárs, prints, lakéfs, *abis, ete., and gar and 
sivas from Isfahan, and exported to Isfahin Man- 
chester prints, iron, tea, cowhides, wool and gilfms 
Tksir imports came to roooo0 fümins, but were 
exceeded by their exports. Hamadin | merchants 
imported naphtha, rice, Russian prints, glassware 
and hardware (coring from Rasht), and exported to 
Hamadān dates from Mandali, gall-nuts, grease, ghee, 
raw hides, tea, spices, iron, lead, Manchester goods 
and window glass. The exports exceeded the imports. 
Some Hamadin merchants worked exchisively as 
commission agents for releasing goods from the 
customhouse and forwarding them to Hamadin 
(Gazetteer of Persia, 355-6). There were also a few 
Persian Jews, who lived by small trade and hawking, 
and a very small number of Chaldean Christians, 
some engaged in trade and some living by the 
manufacture of arak, 

Kirmānshāh played little part in the constitutional 
revolution, but in 1911 Salar al-Dawla entered 
Kirmanshah in the name of the ex-shah Mubammad 
SAIL In the following year he advanced on Tehran 
with a force of Kalhurs, Sandjabls and other Kurdish 
tribes. He was defeated near Hamadān and govern- 
ment troops retook Kirmanghah, Operations con- 
tinued until the autumn, during whieh time Kirmn- 
shah repeatedly changed hands. In the first world war 
‘Kirmanshah was one of the centres of the muhadjarai 
movement. A local committee for national defence 
was set up (Rumita-yi difa%i mitli) andin December 
1915 the central committee, which had retired from 
Tehran to Kumm and Isfahán in November of that 
year, withdrew to Kirmánshih. A provisional govern- 
ment had barely been established when the muhdds 
rin evacuated Kirránghih in March 1916 in the face 
of a Russian advance. Turkish forces later occupied 
the town but evacuated it in 1917 (see further Yabya 
Dawlatabadi, Haydt-i Yabyd, Tehran n.d., iii, 525 {f., 
Husayn Sami Adfb al-Saltana and Amin Allah 
Ardalan ‘Iez al-Mamalik, Awwalin kiydm-i mukad- 
das-i milli, Tehran A.H.S. 1332, 3o iL, 75 ll, P.M. 
Sykes, History of Persia*, London 1965, ii, 446 ff.). 
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and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 557 ff.; 
A.V. Williams Jackson, Persia past and present, 
New York 1906, 213 ff; H. L. Rabino, Kerman- 
schah, in. RMM, xxxviii (1920), 1-40; R. Stuart 
Poole, B.M. Cat, Coins of the Shahs of Pers 
London i889, s.j. raxmAmsHAMAN; T. Bémor. 
Les villes de l'Iran, Paris 1969, 199-200; J. 1. Clarke 
and B. D. Clarke, Kermanshah: an Iranian prov- 
incial town, Durham University, Department of 
Geography, Research papers, series no. 10, 1969; 
Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), Journeys im Persia 
and Kurdistan, London 1891, i, 77 ff. 
(A. K. S. LAMBTON) 
KIRMÄSTÍ, chef-lieu of a ķada’in Anatolia, 
15 miles south-east of Mikhalidj (cf. J. H. Mordtmann, 
in ZDMG, Ixv [torr], ror) and 40 miles S.W. of 
Bursa with about 16,900 inhabitants (1960). The 
town lies on both banks of the Edrenos Cay (Rhyn- 
dacus), now called the Mustafa Kemal Pasa Cay. 
The origin of the name, often wrongly written 
Kirmisll which peints to a Greek *Kepuaeri 
or *Kocuaorh, is uncertain, nor is it known what 
ancient town was bere. Perhaps the Kremastis in 
the Troas (cf. Pauly-Wisscwa, ii, 743) mentioned 
in Xenophon, Hist, iv, 8, is to be connected with 
it. In the Byzantine period Aocata is said to have 
been here, where the troops of Alexius Comnenus 
under Kamytzes were defeated in 506/113 by the 
Saldidks (cf. Anna Comnena, ii, 279 ff). In any 
case there is close to. Kirmásti a. Byzantine castle 
in ruins which resembles that 6 tiles farther up the 
Edrenos Cay at Kesterlek and presumably was 
intended with similar defences at Ulubad (Lopadium) 
and Bursa to keep back the advance of the Otto- 
mans, In the town, which has 6 mosques, including 
one large very old one with a türbe, and 14 masdjids, 
there are ancient remains (sarcophagi, inscriptions 
on the walls, ornaments) which do not seem yet to 
have been studied. The history of Kirmistt under 
the Ottomans is quite obscure, as there are no 
records, Ewliya Celebi (v, 290) and European travel- 
lers (of. W. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
London 1842, i, 77, 8o, ii, 93) say practically nothing 
about it, The Muslim inscriptions have still to be 
studied and edited. Kirmásti, which did not suffer 
from the Greek occupation, was in 1925 renamed 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in honour of the Turkish 
President. Kirmasti is the birth-place of Seyyid 
Wilàyet (d. 929/r522-3 in Istanbul), son-in-law of 
the historian ‘Ashtk-Pasha-zde (cf. Tashköprüzäde- 
Medidi, Shabai8 al-numaniya, 352, 13), known from 
the Mendhib-i Tadj al-‘Arifin (i.e. Sheykh Ebü 
"EWefs); c, Pertsch, Lat. Türk. Handichr. Gotha, 
137, No. 166 and Tornberg, Cat. Uppsal., 211, No. 
ecc 
Two hours journey from Kirmasti are two hot 
mineral springs, called Dümbüldak and Akardia. 
Bibliography: (besides references in the text): 
Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, vi, 155-6; Hididji 
Khalifa, Djthan-niima, 656, 17, 660, 1; Ewliya, 
Seyahet-ndme, v, 290, at top; Murray's Handbook 
for Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, eic, 
London 1895, 58; W.M. Ramsay, Historical 
geography of Asia Minor, 155, 437; Besim Darkot, 
art, Mustofa-Kemal-Pasa in 1A, 
(F. Basınc”) 
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KIRMISIN [see yrmcingnáu] 

KIRSH [see snxxa] 

KIRSHEHIR, modern Turkish Kirsente (for- 
merly Kirshehri “town of the steppes", incidentally 
also called euphemistically Gulshehri “town of the 
roses"), a town in central Anatolia, ca. 490 m. 
above sea level, situated at 37° 9'N. lat., and 34° r0’E. 
long. on a small river called the Kil* Ozü which 
flows into the KlzIl Írmak [2.v.), the ancient Halys. 
‘The town, with a total popalation of 14,68 in 1950, 
lies on the road from Ankara (195 km. distance) to 
Kayseri (140 km. distance). Another road leads after 
some rs km. to the Kesik Köprü, a long bridge over 
the Klzll Irmak of 13 pointed arches, built in 640/1248 
by a Saldjük vizier called *Izz al-DIn Muhammad 
(see Taeschner in Festschrift Ernst Kithnel. Aus der 
dslamisehe Kunst, Berlin 1959, 290-2, and A. Dietrich 
in ZDMG, cx (1961), 310-3). Close to the bridge, 
on the eastern bank of the river, is a hän or caravan- 
serai, erected in 667/1268 by Nür al-Din Djibra?il b. 
Bah? al-Din Djadia, amir of Kirshehir (see K. Erd- 
mann, Das anaialisehe Kavavansaray des 13. Jahr- 
hunderis, Istanbuler Forschungen, xxi/, Berlin r961, 
no. 2t, 74-7). In the neighbourhood of the town are 

‘inal springs. 

Kirshehir is certainly an old settlement, as may be 
deduced from the büyük (a hill indicating ancient 
cultivation) in the centre of the town, which, how- 
ever, has not as yet revealed its secrets. The ancient 
name of the town is not known; the denominations 
proposed for antiquity are disputed. So far as is 
recorded by inscriptions and architectural monu- 
ments, its history starts only in the early Turkish 
(Rüm-Saldjükid) period. Then and shortly aíter- 
wards, from the middle of the 7th/13th until the 
middle of the Sth/r4th centuries, the town must 
have been an important cultural centre. 

After the battle of Maldzgird /1071), the Turks 
took possession of great parts of Anatolia, and 
Kirshehir became also Turkish, but the control of 
the city changed more than once: sometimes it fell 
to an amir of the Danishmandids of north-eastern 
Anatolia (Sivas and Malatya), sometimes to a sultan 
of the Anatolian collateral line of the Saldjükids, the 
so-called Riim-Saldjtikids who resided in Konya. 
Under sultan Kilié-Arslan HI, the amirate of the 
Danighmandids was incorporated (ca. 1173) in the 
territory of tbe Rüm-Saldjükids, who remained the 
overlords of the town until the end of their power in. 
1307. Then governors of the Mongol Il-Khans of Iran 
started to rule the whole region, including Klrshehir, 
which served as a place of coinage for them until 
728/1328. In his Ntwriat al-kulüb (ed. G. Le Strange, 
i Text, London rgrs, 99, ll. 13 íf., ii, Tr. London 
x919, 99, ll. 22 fLj, Hamd AHih Mustawdf desig- 
mates Kltshehir as "a big town with high sacred 
constructions (“imard), which enjoys a fine climate 
the revenue of its Diwän amounts to 57.000 dinars”, 

After the disintegration of the Il-Khirid state, 
Kirshehir again became a controversial issue between 
independently-behaving governors, like those of the 
Eretnids [see s&rTNA] and other dynasties, until it 
was taken by the Ottoman sultan Bayazid I. After 
‘the latter’s defeat near Ankara in r402, the town 
was at first added by the conqueror Timar to the 
territory of the Karaminids (Konya and Laranda), 
but afterwards changed masters severa! times until 
it became definitely Ottoman when Selim I incor- 
porated the principal ty of the Dulladle, to which 
Klrshehir had belonged ultimately. As capital of a 
Kiwd (candids), the town was attached to the eydlet 
(wilāyei) of Karaman, 

















When the wildyet system was reorganised in the 
middle of the rgth century, the sandjak of Kirshehir 
was assigned to the wildyet of Ankara, The town 
became a wilayet in x924 when the former wildyets 
were abolished and the sandjabs raised to wildyeis. 
But in 1954 the wildyet of Kirshehir was suppressed; 
parts of its territory were added to the wildyels of 
Ankara and Yozgad, but the greater part was as- 
signed to the newly-formed wildyet of Nevgehir. 

The heyday of Kirshehir was the late-Saldjükid 
and Il-Khinid period between ca. 1240-1340. The 
town must then have been really important; there 
was in any case an active intellectual life of a mysti- 
cal-religious character, as may be seen from imposing 
architectural monuments which have survived until 
today (see Ali Saim Olgen, Kergehir'de Ttirk eserleri, 
in Vakyflar Dergisi, ii [Ankara 1942), 253-61, figs. 
25; Halim Baki Kunter, Kersehir Avtdbeleri, in 
ibid, 43236, figs. 4-2; W. Ruben, Kwjehir'im 
dihkatuntry gehen. san'al abideleri. A, in Belleten, xi 
[Ankara 1947], no. 44, 603-40, pls. CX-XCVI; idem, 
B, in Belleten, xii [Ankara 1948), no. 45, 173-93, PIS. 
XXXVILXLVI; idem, Eigenartige Denkmdler aus 
Kırşehir, in ibid, 194-205; Cevat Hakkı Tarim, 
Kirgehir tarihi üzerinde araghrmalar, Karyehir 1938; 
ijdem, TariMe Ksrgehri - Gillgehri ve Babailer - Ahiler 
- Bektasiter, Istanbul 1948). 

The oldest cultural institution in Klrihehir is 
possibly the madrasa of Malik Muzaffar b. Bahrám- 
shah, called Malik Ghdzt, of the Mangitekdynasty, 
whom sultan Ald? al-Din’ Kaykubad I had invested 
with Kirshehir as compensation for the principality 
he had taken away from Ghizl's family. Of the 
madrasa allegedly built in 644/1246, only the rela- 
tively simple portal has been preserved. When the 
ruins of the madrasa were carried away, the portal 
was used in 1312/1893 for the reconstruction of the 
‘AI? al-Din Mosque on the hillock of the town. 
The still-standing graceful mausoleum of Malik 
Mugaffar, the Malik Ghael Kumbedi, constructed 
by his consort in the style typical for the high-Sal- 
djükid period, indicates the original site of the 
madrasa. 

For the next period, the madrasa of the amir Nor 
al-Din Djabra'l b. Baha? al-Din Djadja served as a 
centre of intellectual life. It belonged to an extensive 
foundation on which a deed of foundation (wakfiyye) 
in Arabic and Mongol, dated 6701272, provides in- 
formation (see Ahmed Temir, Ktrsehir emiri Cacaogiu 
Nur el-Din'in 1272 tarihli Arapça Mogalça vakfiyesi, 
Ankara 1959). Of the constructions belonging to this 
foundation, only a group of buildings in the centre 
of the town has survived. It consists of the madrasa, 
built ín 671/1272-3 and presently used as the Friday 
mosque, its minaret and the tomb of the founder. 
The tomb is included in the north-eastern angle of 
the madrasa and can only be reached from the 
inside; on the outside, it is only marked by a window 
in the northern wall, of the same style as the portal 
of the madrasa. 

To the north-west of the Malik GhizI Kümbedi, 
at a distance of cs, 200 m. from the Díadja Beg 
Madrasa, lies the Lala Cami (‘Tulip mosque"). A 
tale has it that its name is derived from a tulip of 
particular beauty, which the builders received from 
a pupil of the Diadja Beg Madrasa; proceeds of its 
sale then allegedly enabled him to build the Lala 
Cami, The building, which lies in ruins and does not 
bear any inscription so that nothing is known about 
its construction and original use, apparently was not 
‘a mosque at the outset; during the Il-Khénid period 
it served as the mint, but was used as a mosque later, 
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probably still in the 14th century, as is shown by its 
‘milerab built in Salgjakia style. 

In the north-eastern part of the town, on a hillock 
in the Imaret ward, lies the tomb of Shaykh Süley- 
mni Turkománi, who is said to have introduced 
to Kirshehir the Mewlew order, and to have built 
a Mewlewi khán, nothing of which has survived. The 
tomb has no inscription and so nothing is known 
about its construction or about the death of the man 
who is buried there. À wooden panel on the tomb 
gives 693/1294 as the year of his death, but this can 
not be correct since there exists a foundation deed 
(wakfiyye) of Shaykh Turkománl, dated Mubarram 
6g7/Ociober-November 1297 (see C. H. Tarim, Krse- 
hir tari, 82-5).The biographical work Nafakdt al-uns 
of the Persian poet Didmi (Turkish tr. Lami%, 
Istanbul 1289/1872, 652; M. F. Kóprülizade, Türk 
edebiyyälinda ilk. mütagasnelflar, Istanbul 1918, 236, 
n.1) mentions 714/1314 as the year of his death; 
this seems more probable. Until recent times, de- 
scendants of Shaykh Süleymän-i Turkomāni have 
been known in Kirsbehir, as may be seen from inter 
alia their tombs, all of which carry Mewlewi charac- 
teristics, It seems probable that the dignity of 
Shaykh of the Mewlevi community in Kirshehir was 
hereditary Ín their family, 

The poet Gülshehriin all probability also originated 
from Kirshehir, He was one of the first to write 
poetry in Ram Turkish, and by doing so was largely 
instrumental in this language's, the later Ottoman- 
Turkish, finding its place among the literary lan- 
guages of Islam. Nothing is known about his life, nor 
is there any trace of his tomb in Klrshebir or else- 
where. But on the basis of his pen-name (makhlas) 
 GülshehrI [g.t.] there can be no doubt that he origi- 
mated from Klrshehit. Because his Mantit al-tayr 
contains many references to the prophet Süleymán 
(Solomon), it has been supposed that Gülshehrt can 
be identified with Shaykh Süleymin-I Turkománi. 
The identification, however, is in no way proved and 
remains controversial. 

From an artistic point of view, the most important 
building in Klrhehir is the türbe of the post “Ashik 
Pasha [g.v.; see also M. Fuad Köprülü, in 24, s.v 
Born at Kirguehie in 670/127. His grandfather 
Babi llyàs had been the founder of the Baba% 
sect, and one of his followers, Baba Ilyas, had been 
the leader of the great dervish revolt which had been 
crushed with great difficulty in r242 on the Méliyye 
plain near Kirshehir. ‘Ashtk Pasha, himself a dervish 
also, died in the odour of sanctity on 13 Safar 733] 
3 November 1333; his tomb at Kirshehir became a 
highly-visited place of pilgrimage, The magnificent 
türbe, which guards the mortal remains of the poet, 
was built after his death and has a style of architec- 
ture all of its own. It has nothing in common any 
more with the SaldiGkid tombs, generally called 
Aümbed ("cupola"), but it departs also from the 
customary style of the Ottoman fiirbes. A charac- 
teristic feature of Ashik Pasha’s türbe is that before 
it extends a closed entrance hall which is accessible 
at the side through a grand portal. 

From an historical point of view, the most remark- 
able monument of Kirshehir is perhaps the modest 
sanctuary of Akhl Ewran which consists of the 
saint's tirbe, a tebiyye and a mosque. On the role of 
this sanctuary in the economic life of Kirshehir, see 
AKNI mana and ABI EWRAN. When in 1925 the 
dervish monasteries were closed, the role of the 
tehivye of Akbl Ewrán came also to an end, and so 
Kicshehir was reduced to the status of a provincial 
town. 
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cim alles Kullurcentrum aus spii- und nachseld- 
schukischer Zeit, in Necati Lugal armagam, Ankara 
1968, 577-02. (F. Tarscuner) 
KIRTAS stands for 1. papyrus, papyrus roll, 

2. parchment, and 3. later also rag paper; from 
the Arabic texts, it is not always clear which material 
is meant. The word irtds, karfés, kurfás, or Kirtas, 
darlas, has been adopted from the Greek word x30) 
through the Aramaic; from the Arabic, it has been 
adopted by the Spanish as alcarta: meaning "bag", 
and by the Portugese as cartas meaning “paper, 
permit; placard". In the Kur'in, it is mentioned in 
the singular, &irfás (Süra VI, 7), and in the plural, 
harifis, meaning "[written] papyri" (Sara V1, 91). 
Sometimes a genuine Arabic word ìs used: marah 
al-kasab, "recdy sheet", and warah al-bardi or al- 
abardi, "sheet made of the papyrus plant" [see 
vsan, rrvnus]. The Arabs attribute the invention 
‘of the Airfés, “papyrus”, to the biblical Joseph (Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma‘arif, Gottingen 1850, 274, etc.). Noth- 
ing is said about its production. Only in the 
of Ton al-Nadim (d. 380/999), 27, and in al-DirünT's 
India, 81, completed in 421/1030, are there two state- 
ments; that firlds is obtained from the reed of the 
papyrus (kasab al-hardi), or else from its pulp (lubb 
abbardi). Only in the 7th/rsth century after the 
termination of tie production of papyrus in the 
sthirsth centary, Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/1245) related. 
in his Djemi* li-mufradat al-adwiya wa '"Laghdhiya, 
Cairo 1291/1874-5, i, 87 from his teacher Abu 'l‘Ab- 
bas al-Nabati (d. 537/1239), that the Egyptians, in 
former times, used to split the stalk of the papyrus 
in two parts, cut [the pulp obtained thereby] into 
strips, put them (crosswise, in two layers] on an even 
pad made of wood, spread size on them which they 
had obtained from the seeds of the blue lotus (Nym- 
phaea coerulea Sav.), dry (the strips combined there- 
by], and beat them carefully with a beetle until they 
got an even [piece]. 

Kirjas was not usually sold as pieces, but rather as 
rolls of pieces stuck together. From these rolls, pieces 
could be cut, irrespective of the glued joints which 
were usually not visible. The smallest piece used in 
trade was a sixth of a roll, which was called a (ümár. 
(Greek topdptov) or [ümár kirfas (Greek topdovov 
xáerou). On the front surface (redo), the strips of 
the papyrus ran horizontally, hence parallel to the 
writing, while on the reverse-surface (verso), the strips 
ran vertically. In the early ‘Abbasid period several 
sheets were, sometimes, bound into a booklet (kur- 
risa), Because of the high price of the material, it 
was usual to write on the reverse surfaces as well or 
to wash the written papyri and write on them again 
(thus forming an opistograph or palimpsest). The 
Sizes of the sheets were probably generally the same 
as those of the Ancient World. The usual size was 
30-40 cm. high and 20-30 em. wide, but the width 
later was increased. The manufactories producing 
the diferent kinds of papyres were un by the govern. 
ment or were under governmental supervision; 
seems that this governmental control was pon 
by an official note on the back side of the first 
sheet of a roll. 

The word kiriis did not remain confined to 
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“papyrus”, “roll of papyrus", but was used for “bag” 
and, in medical science, for "dressing", "a kind 
of absorbent gauze”, and things like that (cf. Ibn 
al-Baytar, op. city i, 87, and his sources, sc. Dio- 
scorides, Galen, Ibn Sind, etc.), or else was applied 
to writing paper obtained from other materials, 
e.g. “parchment” [see pytLD, RAxts] and “rag paper” 
[see KAoHaD]. 

Bibliography: A. Grobmann, Arabische Papy- 
ruskunde (Handbuch der Orientalistik, erste Abt., 
Ergänzungsband ii, erster Halbband, Leiden- 
Cologne 1966), 49-18 (with bibliography); idem, 
Arabische Paláographie, i (Óstere. Akad. d. Wissen- 





schaften, phil-histor. KL, Denkschüften, 94. 
Bd, r. Abhdlg, Vienna 1967), 66-93 (with 
bibliography). (R. SeLLneim) 


AwKISAL Apu '1-Hasan 'ALl p. HauzA 5. ‘ABD 
ALLkm m. BnwAN m. FAYXÜZ, mawlà of the Danü 
Asad, well-known Arab philologist and Kur?an- 
reader (ca. 119-80/737-805). Descendant of an Iran- 
ian family from the Sawad, he was born in Bahamsha, 
Dudiayl, north of Baghdad (Yakat, Mu‘diam, i, 
488 s.v.; M. Streck, Die alte Landschafi Babylonien, 
Leiden 1901, ii, 226) and when still a boy, came to 
al-Kifa (Zubaydi, Tababat, 138; Tbn al-Djazari, 
Ghaya, i, 535). It Is related that he had difficulties 
with the ‘arabiyya and therefore sought to attach 
himself to the grammarian Muah al-Harra? (Tarikh 
Baghdad, xi, 404). Al-Khalil's [2.v.] authority in the 
field of Arabic philology allegedly caused him after- 
wards to go to al-Basra; at his advice, al-Kisa'T 
is said to have stayed for some time among the 
Bedouins in order to become fully conversant with 
the secrets of the ‘arabiyya by direct association 
with them, As is shown by the explanations and 
interpretations of details which are to be found in 
grammars and lexicographical works of the native 
philological literature and which are to be traced 
back to al-Kisi%, it is in any ease certain that he 
attributed more importance to linguistic usage then 
to learned systematisation, as was aspired to by 
Sibawayh [g.1.], another pupil of al-Khalll, who laid 
this down in his voluminous al-Kitab. Even if al- 
Kis", in his discussions and investigations, made 
use of the generally accepted method of analogy 
(biyds (g.0.]), he nevertheless, in his tearned observa- 
tions, left, as was fitting, wide space to the anomalous 
ways of speech as presented especially by colloquial 
speech or dialect; he took care not to squeeze into a 
system such anomalies, exceptions and discrepancies. 
from the general rule (against Yakit, Udabi, v, 
190; Suyütl, Bughye, 336). In this way, he and those 
who followed him in this method preserved for us 
vestiges of the everyday language, which was not 
acknowledged by other scholars and therefore con- 
cealed and suppressed. Three or four generations 
later, in connexion with the controversies between 
al-Mubarrad and Tha‘lab [g.vv.\ in Baghdad, the 
more independent treatment of the Arabic language 
by al-Kisi, and not least that of his pupil al-Farrā 
{g.v.], became straightaway the method of the gram- 
matical school of Küfa; ex eventu, he and his teacher 
al-Ruasl [g.v] have entered the history of Arab 
philology as the real founders of that school, In his 
introduction to Ibn al-Anbari's Kiāb al-Inşāf (Leiden 
1913), G. Weil pertinently characterised this method 
as the “anomalous” one, in opposition to the strictly 
“analogous” one of the school of Basta, which has 
generally prevailed among the Arab grammarians. 
Apart from the material preserved in the Kitab 
al-Insaf with respect to the school of Küfa and in 
particular to al-Kisa'r's teachings, see also Tha‘lab, 














Madialis Tha‘lab*, Cairo 1960, index; al-Zadidiai 
Madjalis al-'ulami^, Kuwait 1962, index; al-Suyütl, 
al-Mushir', Cairo 1956, i-ii, index; idem, al-Ashbah 
wa 'l-nazā’ir*, Haydarabad 1360/2941, iil, rs, 18, 42; 
al-Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-Kanghrawt (2) al-Istanbuit 
(r228-1349/1861-1931; Kahala, Mu‘diam, v, 17, 
292), al-Mafi fi "I-nabw al-hafi, ed. M. Bahdjat 
al-Baytac, in MMIA, xxiv (1949), 417-32, 560-82; 
XxV (1950), 223-46, 399-414, SI1-34; XXvi (r951), 
5-100, 199-222, 407-22, 577-99 (cf. too A. al-Himst, 
@abiriyya, Nabw, 519: al-Kanghri). 

Kiss learned studies, more concerned with 
a description of reality than with scholastic systema- 
tisation, apparently sprang from a basic attitude, 
which must also have enabled him to maintain for 
many years those manifold good and close relations 
with the ‘Abbasid court in Baghdad, where he had 
moved. There the scholar, as original in knowledge 
as he was in ideas, was all the more welcome as 
teacher of the princes since he was also able to act 
asa Kur'án-reader (Azhari, Tahdhib, 15). The caliph 
al-MahdI had entrusted to him the education of the 
young al-Rashid, who in his turn later caused his 
sons al-Amin and al-Ma'mün to be taught by al- 
Kisat (Yakit, Udaba?, v, 186, 194 1f). Al-Raghid 
promoted his teacher al-Kis4"I among his personal 
companions and confidants (al-djulasā? wa 'l-mu’āni 
sin) and requested him to accompany him on the 
kadjaj and other journeys (Yakat, Udaba’, v, 183, 
186), thus manifesting the intimate relation between 
pupil and teacher. During one of these journeys, 
probably the road to Khurasan in 189/805 (abari, 
iii, zoz ff), al-Kisa%t died at the age of seventy 
(Kittt, Indah, ii, 269), probably in Ranbüya in the 
neighbourhood of Rayy. Fragments of an elegy on 
him and on the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaybiaf (7.7.] by his antagonistic colleague Yahyà 
al-Vazidi (9.0.] have survived (Marzubäni, Mukadas, 
290; Zubaydi, Tabahàl, x41; Ta^ribh Baghdád, xi, 
41341, and ii, 182; Yüküi, Mutdjam, ii, S24. 
idem, Udab??, v, 183, 199; Ibn al-Djazarl, Gháya, 
i, 540); for the lakab "Kisi't", see Ta^rih Baghdad, 
xi, 404 Lj Suyüti, Muzhir, ii, 445; ete.; O. Rescher, 
Beitráge sur arabischen Poesie, 1955-4, vitifr, xo8. 

It is evident that the opinion cf al-Kisa%'s col- 
leagues on a man who seemed to bè favoured person- 
ally by fate because of his good relations with the 
court of the caliph, was not always positive (Abu 
'l-Tayyib, Marātib, 74), all the more so because— 
as indicated above—in controversial questions he 
preferzed to rely on the reality of the spoken language 
rather than on speculative assertions of the learned 
(Yakit, Udaba’, v, 180). It was the Bedouins, un- 
disputed authorities on the current language, who 
assisted him at the famous discussion with Slbawayh 
on the so-called ai-mas'ala al-sunbariyya (Zadidiadit, 
op. cil, 8-ro; Marzubünl, Mwbiabas, 288; Kifi, 
Inbàh, ü, 48 L, etc; A. Fischer, in A voume of 
oriental studies presented to E.G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 150-6). He is also reproached with being a 
pederast and fond of date-wine (nabidh) (Marzubànl, 
Mutiabas, 284, 289; Yaküt, Udaba?, vi, 185, 194, 
198). 

ALKisPTs authority as a KuPanreader was 
generally recognised, both at the court and among 
the public of Baghdid, al-Rakka and elsewhere 
(Ta?rikh Baghdad, xi, 403). At first, he represented 
the reading of his teacher Hamza al-Zayyat [9.0], 
but in the course of time he developed his own 
(Fihrist, 30). How highly al-KIs4'Ts reading was 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it became the 
seventh of the seven canonical readings [see x1A^].. 























Probably his reading was as little established by its 
reader, al-Kisi"I, as were the others by their 
readers. This was first done by al-Kisi7’s pupil 
Abū Ubayd (¢.0J, when he compiled 32 Airaat. 
As in parallel cases, the Mufradat al-Kisi™i, which 
exists in Ms. Tehran University 4867,1 (M. T. Danish- 
Pazhib, xiv, 3897), could be a later extract from 
the Shéfibiyya, the Teysir or a similar work (sce 
R. Sellheim, Materialien sur arabischen Literatur- 
geschichte, Wiesbaden 1976, i, 38 £.). 

Oi al-Kisi'Ts r4 or r5 works enurerated in tbe 
Fihrist, 65 ff, 165—for some of them, see Azhari, 
Tahdhib, 15 ff. and Zubaydi, Tabaġăt, 278 (or should 
we read Slbawayh here instead of al- Kis? ?)—aoth- 
ing apparently has come down to us. According to 
the titles, they were devoted to questions of gram- 
mar, lexicography and the Kurân, and also of poe- 
try, of which he allegedly did not have much know- 
ledge (Yakat, Udaba’, v, r93; Ibn Khallikan, ii, 
457). According to Brockelmann, I, 118, $ I, 178, 
three other treatises which are connected wità his 
name and are lacking in the enumeration of the 
Fihrist, have been preserved: Risd[a fi labn al-timma. 
fed. Brockelmann, in Z4, xiii (1898), 2946; cf. 
Th. Nüldeke, ibid. , 111-15, ‘Abd al-¢Aziz al-Maymani, 
Cairo 1925, and R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Laks al-“amma, 
Cairo 1967, 111 f); Kitáb al-Mutashadih fi'-Kuran 
(other mss. e.g. in Zahiriyya ['Izzet Hasan, Kurán, 
391), Chester Beatty [A. J. Arberry, 3165,1] or Bagh- 
did, Awkaf [‘A. al-Djubity, i, x44, no. 433); a remark 
‘on the falék formula in a verse (British Museum 
Ch. Rieu, Supplement 1203, 12), preserved in detail 
in Zadidjādit, op. cit., 338-42 (for similar traditions, 
See Marrubénl, Mublabar, 285, Ta ih Baghdid, 
xi, 406) 
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162-4); al-Diwüd!, Tabakdt al-mufassirin, Cairo 
1972, i, 399-40: (R. Sentien) 
KISA? (see tinis]. 

KISA-I, MAp1 At-DIN Ant 't-HasAN, a Persian 
poet of the second half of the 4th/roth century. In 
seme later sources his kunya is given as AbD Ishak, 
but the form given above can be found already in an 
early source like the Cakér matdla, The Dumyat 
al-kagr by al-Bákharzi contains a reference to the 
“solitary ascetic! (al-muditahid al-mulim bi-nafsihi) 
Abu '-Hasan <AlI b. Muhammad al-Kisã? of Marw 
who might very well be identical with this poet (cf. 
A. Ateş, giriş to his edition of Kitab Tarcumán al- 
balága, 97 1). The pon name Kisã would, according 
to ‘Ave, refer to the ascetic way of life adopted by 
the poet, but it can also be explained otherwise, 
e.g. as a nisba derived from the trade of tailoring. 
From the very beginning the title al-Hakim has been 
attached to his name. 

His origin {rom Marw is confirmed by the early 
sources. lt is also certain that he made at least a 
part of his career as a poet in that city. In one of his 
poems, a lament of old age, he has inserted a precise 
dating of his birth: Caharshamba, 26 Shawwal 34r 
(Wednesday, 16 March 953) as well as the statement 
that he had reached the age of fifty. From this 
poem, the conclusion has been drawn that he 
must have died in or shortly after the year 393/ 
1000-1. The actual date of his death is, however, 
unknown. 

The diwán of Kisi?i was still extant in the 6th/rath 
century. After that time, its transmission appears to 
have been discontinued. Hardly any complete poem 
has survived. The fragments that have been collected 
so far from a great variety of sources are generally 
not longer than a few lines. It is, therefore, difficult 
to assess the statements concerning the nature of his 
work that have been made both by ancient and mod- 
ern writers. It can be regarded as certain, anyhow, 
that Kís4'T did enjoy a great reputation as a religious 
poet during the two centuries following upon his 
death as well as in his own lifetime. ‘Awfi describes 
him im the first place as a poet who practised the 
genres of devotional poetry (zuhd) and religious ad- 
moniticn (wa'g), and quotes a few specimens of his 
eulogies (manákib) on the members of the House of 
the Prophet. The Kitdb al-Nakd, an apology of the 
Imámi Shia written about the middie of the 6th/ 
12th century, establishes. Kisa^t with some emphasis 
as 2 Shi‘ poet. 

‘The IsmAl poet Nágiri Khusraw (died ea. 465/ 
1072), who cultivated the same genres as Kisd%, 
acknowledged his indebtedness to this predecessor, 
indirectly, by using a claim to the superiority of his 
own poems over those by Kisi% as a topos of the 
epilogue in a number of Aasidas. As E.G, Browne 
has pointed out, these instances of poetical fakkr 
need not be taken as evidence of a sectarian contro- 
versy between these two poets (as it had been sug- 
gested by H. Ethé). The opposite conclusion reached 
by Sa'Id Nafisi namely, that they both belonged to 
the same branch of the Shi'a—is equally untenable. 
‘The exchange of poems between Kisit and Nisiri 
Khusraw quoted by Rida-Xull Khan Hidayat from 
the Khuldat aFagür by Taki Kashi, is an ana- 
chronistic forgery made vp from poems that actually 
belong to the diudn of tbe latter only. 

‘The paucity of the primary sources available now 
does not permit us to estimate how far Kisi"T spe- 
cialised in the writing of religious poetry. It is also 
impossible to define the social groups to which he 
addressed himself in these poems, It is evident, on 
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the other hand, that he did not stay aloof entirely | 


from the profane practice of poetry. He was patron- 
ised by a minister of the Sámánid amir Nüh b. 
Mansür, and in his later days he wrote at least one 
panegyric ode to Sultan Mabmüd of Ghazna. CAwfT 
praises his descriptions and quotes several specimens 
which show that Kisã? used all the poetical themes 
current in his age. 

Bibliography: The fragments of Kisi%'s po- 
etry were collected for the first time by Ethé, Die 
Lieder des Kisd%, in SB Bayr. Akad. (1874), ii, 
333-55. This collection, based on manuscripts of a 
number of /adkkiras, is now outdated. More ma- 
terial has come to light from various other sources, 
such as dictionaries and madima‘a-manuscripts, 
New collections have been published, in particular 
by M. Dabir-Siyakl, Gandj-i bdz-ydfla, 
Piskdhangan-i shi't-i parst, Tehran 1351/1972; see 
also Lughat-ndma, no. 182 (1351/1972), s.v. Kisd^l. 
The most important primary sources on his life 
and work are of Nasir al-Din, al-Kazwini al-Rázi, 
Kitab al-Nakd, ed. Dialal al-Dim Mubaddith 
Urmawi, Tehran 1331/1952, 252, 628; Mubam- 
mad b. ‘Umar al-Radüyani, Tardjuman al-balagha, 
ed. A. Ates, Istanbul 1949, printed text r3, 22, 46, 
47, 104; Asadi, Lughal-i Furs, ed. M. Dabir- 
Siyski, Tearan 1336/t957, passim; Nāşir-i Khus- 
raw, Diwün-i agk'ár, ed. Nagrat Allàh Takawi, 
‘Tehran 1348/1969, passim; Nigimi ‘Aridi, Cohar 
mabila, Tehran r955-6, main 44, ta‘likit 89-97; 
‘Awti, Lubdb, ed. E.G. Browne, i 33-9; ed. 
S. Nafisi, Tehran 1335/1956, 270-4, lacliá! 660-8; 
Amin Abmad Razl, Haft iklim, Tehran 1340/1961, 
ii, 7-9; Luif‘All Beg Adhar, dtaskhada, lith. 
Bombay 1299A.H., 136; Rida Kull Khan Hidayat, 
Madima‘ al-fusakd, lith. Tehran 1295 A.HL, |, 
482-5. See further Ethé, in Gr. J. Ph., ii, 281 £. 
Browne, LHP, ii, 160-4; B. Furlzanfar, Kisd'i-i 
Marwasi, in Armdn, i (1309/1930) 27-34 
Madima‘a-yi makdldt wa ash‘dr, Tehran 1351/1972, 
1-7); idem, Subhan wa sudhameardn’, Tehran 
1350/1971, 38-42; “Abbas Ikbal, lrümshahr, i 
(1340 AHL), 337-4; SAN Kawi, Armazkan, 
xxiv (1328/1949) 241-51; Dh.Safi, Ta'ribl 
adabiyyat dar Ivant, i, Tehran 1343/1963, 441-9- 

(J. H. Kramers{J. T. P. n£ Bnvrju]) 

ALKISA^ Sàwm Kris Ar-AwarvA, unknown 
author of a famous Arabie work on the lives of 
the prophets and pious men prior to Muhammad. 
Some small passages of this book were first edited in 
1898 by I. Eisenberg in his thesis on Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Kisi"L A complete edition was pub- 
lished in 1922. 

In his thesis, Eisenberg tried to prove that the 
author of the Kisas al-anbiyd? was the well-known 
philologist al-Kisi%, to whom Harn al-Rashid had 
entrusted the education of his sons al-Amin and 
akMa'mün. But what renders this identification 
impossible is that Ibn an-Nadim in his Fihrist does 
not make any allusion to any book of the philologist, 
the contents of which could have been the legends of 
the old prophets; furthermore, the name of al-Kisj't 
the philologist is Abu "l-Hasan ‘All b. Hamza, 
and not Mubammad b. “Abd Allāh, as indicated 
in the text edited by 1. Eisenberg. Thus the identity 
of the author of the Kijas alambiyd? remains an 
enigma, 

Morcover, recent enquiries into the subject have 
proved that the legends of the prophets as written 
down in the numerous manuscripts of al-Kisi7's 
Kisas al-anbiy@ belong to the popular narrative 
tradition of mediaeval Islam and can be compared 
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with works such as the romance of ‘Antar, so far as 
the narrative style is concerned. So it would be of 
little use to search for an individual author al- Kisi? 
who could have compiled the Kisas al-anbiya? at a 
certain date; he is as vague a figure as the narrator 
al-Asma in the romance of “Antar. The mediaeval 
story-tellers (buspds (see wAss]) apparently held al- 
Kisi%'s Kisas al-anbiya? in high esteem; but they 
‘were not anxious to preserve one standardised text 
of the legends. It is for this reason that the manu- 
seripts, the oldest of which date from the early 7th/ 
x3th century, differ considerably in size, contents, 
and even arrangement of the stories, 

The legends of the pre-Islamic prophets as related 
in these compilations under aFKis®’s name, or 
handed down unto us ia many other anonymous 
manuscripts, must be considered as the vivid ex- 
pression of the religious feeling of the average mediae- 
val Muslim. It is in this respect that al- Kisd*r's Kisas 
al-anbiya? are sources of great value for scholars who 
want to carry out further investigations of the 
popular religious life of the Islamic world, a task 
which has been somewhat neglected up till now. 

Bibliography: Eisenberg, Die Prophetenlegen- 
den des Muhammad ben ‘Abdallah al-Kisd?i, diss., 

Berne 1898; Kis’, Kigas al-anbiyd?, ed. Eisenberg, 

Leiden 1922; T. Nagel, Die Qisas al-anbiya*—ein 

Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, diss., 

Bonn 1967; J. Pauliny, Einige Bemerkungen cu 

den Werken “Qisag al-anbiyd?” in der arabischen 

Literatur, in Graecolatina et Orientalia, i (2969), 

111-23; idem, Kisi%s Werk Qisas al-anbiy@, in 

ibid., (1970), 191-282; idem, Lilerarischer Charakter 

des Werkes Kiss Kitab Qisas al-anbiya, in ibid., 

iii (1972), 107-26. (T. Nacer) 

KISANGANI, the former Stanleyville, is a city 
now of well over 250,000 inhabitants, the third 
city in Zaire, and the capital of the province of 
Upper Zaire, formerly Province Orientale. The most. 
important urbat. centre in north-eastern Zaire, it is 
situated on the bend of the river Zaire, formerly 
called Lualaba (upstream) and Congo (downstream 
from the city), just where it turns west and a few 
miles north of the equator. 

In 1877, Henry Morton Stanley set up camp here 
to rest from the exhausting weeks during which he 
negotiated the seven cataracts still called Stanley 
Falls. In x882, Hamed Muhammad al-Murjebi, better 
known as Tippu Tibb (9.0, founded a town on the 
northern shore of the island in the Zaire river that 
was formed by a creek called the Abibu. The new 
settlers, about xg0o in number and all nominal 
Muslims, called their town Kisangani, Swahili for 
"On the sandbank”. In 1883, Stanley returned with 
instructions from King Leopold I to found a govern- 
ment station at the upper end of the navigable part 
of the Congo river. This became Stanleyville, with 
its centre on the right bank just north of the original 
Kisangani. By that time the Muslims (called “Les 
Arabisés" by the administration) had settled on the 
left bank, calling their new town Kisingitini, Swahili 
for “On the threshold”. Their language of culture 
aud literature is Swahili; their tribal background is 
mainly Kusu, Tetela and Genia, the Genia (Wagenia) 
being the original inhabitants of Wanie Rusari or 
Wanye Lesali, the island of which Kisangani formed 
part. Stanleyville became an important trading 
centre, exporting coffee, cocoa, palm oil, timber and 
ivory. Modern Kisangani has a university; it was 
part of the policy of authenticity of President 
Mobutu to replace the name Stanleyville by 
Kisangani as the name for the whole city. 
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The Muslims flourished with the city. More 
adaptable to urban culture and more conscious 
of their cultural dignity than the tribal peoples, 
they were more self-confident in their attitude 
vis-à-vis the Europeans, since their religion claimed 
equality with Christianity. The Belgian Congo gov- 
ernment tried to restrict the activities of the Muslim 
missionaries, but could not preveat Islam from 
spreading to the country districts south of the 
city. The Muslims called themselves Waungwana 
“free men”, the name by which all the Swahili 
peoples once called themselves. Their language is 
called Kinngwana, a dialect of Swahili (g.v). This 
Swahili became the lingua franea of the entire coun- 
try east of the Lomami river. 

Always rebellious against the colonial administra- 
tion, the Muslims were among the first groups to 
form a nationalist party about the time of indepen- 
dence, sc. the Mouvement National Congolais, from 
which the late Patrice Lumumba drew an important 
part of his support (he was a Tetela himself). No 
longer isolated, the Muslims in Kisangani, although 
they number only some 10,000, are in contact with, 
and receive support from, those in Egypt, Arabia 
and Pakistan. Two neighbouring states, Uganda and 
the Central African Empire, have been ruled by 
Islamic governments until 1979, 

Bibliography: J.-P. Rossie, Bibliographie coni- 
mentée de la communaulé musulmane au Zaire des 
origines d 1975, in. Les Cahiers du CEDAF, no. 6 
(1976), 38 pp. L'Evolution de la communauté 
musulmane de 1964 à 1975 dans la presse Zairoise, 
in ibid, pp. 29-37. On Tippu Tibb and Stanley, 
see F, Bontinck, L'eutobiographie de Hamed ben 
Mohammed el-Murjebi Tippo Tip (ca. 1840-1905), 
in Academie Royale de Sciences d'Outre-Mer, Classe 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Nouvelle Série, 
XLII/4, Brussels 1974, with bibl. on pp. 25-39. A 
specimen of the liturgical literature can be found 
in J. Knappert, A Swahili Islamic prayer from 
Zaire, in Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica (1973), 
197-206. Crawford Young, Islam au Congo, in 
Etudes Congolaises, x/5 (Kinshasa, 1967), 14-3t, 
updates the following: A, Abel, Les musulmans 
noirs du Maniema, in Correspondence d'Orient, 
Centre pour FEtude des Problèmes du Monde 
Musulman Contemporain, Brussels 1960, 160 pp. 
perhaps the most important work on the Muslims 
in Zaire. F. M. do Thier, Singhitini, la Stanleyville 
musulmane, Publications de Centre pour l'Etude 
des Problèmes du Monde Musulman Contemporain, 
Brussels 1963, is the only work that deals specifi- 
cally with the history of Stanleyville-Kisengani, 
‘The Wagenia (who call themselves Waenya) have 
been described by A. F. Droogers, De Geeaarlijhe 
Reis. Jongensinitiatic bij de Wagenia van Kisangani, 
Amsterdam 1974. (J. KsArrenr) 
KISAS (4.), synonymous with Aawad, retaliation 

("settlement", not "cutting off" or ‘prosecution’ 
according to Muslim law is applied in cases of killing, 
and of wounding which do not prove fatal, called in 
the former case kiss i "Lmafs (blood-vengeance) 
and in the latter izds fi-ma diin al-nafs. 

1. For figds among the pagan Arabs see Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 186 tE; 
Procksch, Uber die Blutracke bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern und Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr; the col- 
lection of essays Zum ältesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volher. Fragen sur Rechtsvergleichung, gestellt von 
Th. Mommsen, Sections v-vii; and Juynboll, Hand- 
buch des islàmischen Gesetzes, 284 it. 

2. Mubammad takes it for granted that the 
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bloodvengeance of Arab paganism—in which in con- 
trast to the unlimited blood feud, definite retaliation, 
although not always on the person of the doer him- 
self, forms the essential feature of the vengeance (cf. 
Procksch, of. cit., 6 and n. 5)—is a divine ordinance 
with the limitation assumed to be obvious, that 
‘only the docr himself can be slain: Kur'án XVII, 
35; XXV, 68; VI, 152 (cf. kat, i, 1; in these pas- 
‘sages only the jus talionis can be understood by the 
right to kill another; already in XVII, 35 the avenger 
of blood is forbidden tc kill any one other than the 
guilty one); IL, 173 fi. (before Ramadān of the year 
2); "To you who are believers the kisás is prescribed 
for the slain, the freeman for the freeman, the slave 
for the slave and the woman for the woman; but if 
anyone is pardoned anything by his brother, he shall 
be dealt with equitably... and pay him compensa- 
tion as best he can. This is an indulgence and mercy 
from your Lord. But he who commits a transgression 
after this shall be severely punished. In &isas you 
have life, you of understanding . ..” (the first verse 
says that a free man can only be slain for a free man, 
a slave for a slave and for a woman only a woman 
[but probably a slave or a woman for a free man, 
but this is not expressly stated and must be deduced), 
naturally, of course, only the guilty one, and that in 
all other cases the payment of compensation (diya) 
takes place. This is an extension of what is presumed 
in the earlier passages: the treatment of the free 
man in relation to the slave is a matter of course, 
according to old Arab views, and that of the woman, 
which cannot be completely explained from them, 
represents an independent decision of Muhammad's 
based on them (there is quite a different interpreta- 
tion of the verse in Procksch, op. cit., 75 n. 5). The 
commentators had difficulty in reconciling the pas- 
sage with later developments (cf. below, 4). Only 
One explanation, thrust into the background and 
later completely abandoned, interprets the verse 
quite correctly, but makes it abrogated by v. 49 
(see below). By “prescribed” is meant not a duty but 
a rule not to be transgressed; pardon is the abandon- 
ment of Aijá; with a demand for compensation in- 
stead; the law is described as an indulgence and 
mercy and life-giving in contrast to the often un- 
limited blood-feud of pagan times, because only the 
guilty one is slain and the life of the innocent thus 
preserved); v. 49 (after the first encounter with the 
Medinan Jews, but before the outbreak of open 
hostilities}: “and we have prescribed for them (the 
Jews) in it (the Torah): a life for a life, an eye for an 
eye, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth for a 
tooth, and Kiss for wounds; but if anyone remits it, 
it isan atonement for him (i.e. for bis sins) .  ." (this. 
verse of course does not cancel II, 173). In the years. 
355, with IV, 94 ff. there came the distinction be- 
tween deliberate and accidental killing (cf. &ATL, i, 1); 
in this the application of kids is excluded. In II, 190 
(before the campaign of the year 6), Aijds is used 
metaphorically in the sense of retaliation of like with 
like (in the case of disregard for the holy territory 
and month by the enemy). 

3. The facts gathered from the Siva, the records 
of the life of Muhammad, are in agreement with this. 
In the so-called constitution of the community at 
Medina, which belongs to the early Medinan period, 
it is laid down that if any one slays a believer and is. 
convicted (proof of guilt in a trial before the authority 
—Mubammad—is therefore required as a condition 
for the carrying out of isds), talion takes place even 
if the avenger of the blood of the siain man declares 
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murderer and must take an active part against him. 
Here the kipis is brought from the sphere of tribal 
life into that of the religious-political community 
(umma), which finds an echo in the law, not however 
to be taken literally, that believers are one another's 
blood-avengers for their blood spilt for the sake of 
Allah; but it is also throughout recognised as a 
personal vengeance, as is also laid down in the case 
‘of the Medina Jews, and no-one is to be prevented 
from avenging à wound. A limitation of Aids, logical 
from the standpoint of the umma, lies in the fact 
that the believer is forbidden in the ordinance of the 
community to kill a Muslim on account of an un- 
believer, On two occasions, when Muslims had killed 
heathens who had however treaties with Mubammad, 
he did not allow fisds to be made “because they were 
heathen” (this does not in any way follow from the 
ordinance of the community), and even paid the 
compensation himself; his utterance regarding the 
possibility of Fisds à propos of the second of these 
cases is, however, illogical, On two occasions, also 
for political reasons, he obtained the acceptance of 
compensation when the avenger of blood undoubtedly 
had the claim to Aipas, but in one case he cursed the 
murderer—again an illogical attitude. Mubammad in 
his turn after the capture of Mecca, in keeping with 
the regulation of the ordinance of the community, 
abandoned his claim to compensation for the slaying 
of a nephew of his, which had taken place during the 
heathen period. In this connection, he is said to have 
laid down the principle that any blood-guilt attaching 
to a Muslim dating from the period of heathendom 
was to be disregarded (cf. kart, i, 2). But Mubam- 
mad also intensified the operation of hips, and on 
two occasions bad the murderer executed, when there 
were aggravating circumstances, without offering the 
avenger of blood the choice between Aipds and com- 
pensation; the proscription and execution of mur- 
derers who were also murtadds [4-v.; cf. KATL, li, 5}, 
is however to be interpreted differently; from every- 
thing, it is clear that Muhammad also supervised 
the carrying out of isa. 

Taking the evidence of the Kur'án and the Sira 
together, it is evident that Mubammad did not 
recognise the blood-feud, but allowed Aids to survive. 
as personal vengeance. Moreover, he subjected its 
application to certain limitations and endeavoured 
to free it from tribal customs of pagan times, all 
important advances by which it was brought nearer 
in character to a punishment. That Muhammad at 
the same time, according to the demands of the 
individual case, sometimes gave decisions deviating 
from his own rules, is intelligible. 

4. Among the traditions (hadiths) is one that 
must be genuine, according to which Muhammad 
a Jew, who had smashed the head of a Muslim 
iya (slave girl or young woman) with a stone, 
killed in the same way, because in this case there 
was no question of an avenger of blood. At a later 
period when Kur'ln, II, 175 (cf. 2. above) was inter- 
preted in a new way, the attempt was made to see 
in it evidence that a man might be killed as higi 
for a woman, without observing that the tradition 
referred to an unbeliever while the Kurán passage 
was only concerned with Muslims, But this Kur’énic 
prescription regarding the woman was very early 
neglected and interpreted differently; it is true that 
“Umar b. *Abd al-Aziz, al-Hasan al-Bagii, ‘Ata? and 
“Ticrima are quoted as representatives of the Kur'anic. 
view that a man cannot be put to death for a woman 
(al-Zamakkshari on Kur'àn, II, x73) but Said b. 
al-Musayyab, al-Sha‘bl, Ibrabim alNakhad and 















Katáda bad held the opposite view (ibid.), and the 
latter opinion prevails in the law-schools without aay 
opposition (al-Zamakhshar!’s statements on the point 
are not quite accurate); at the same time it is re- 
merkable that traditions expressing the rejected 
view are hardly to be found. From the point of 
view of the difference of opinion in the law- 
schools, the following is important. For the view 
that figds could be inflicted on several, on account 
of one individual, if they had committed the crime 
jointly, no unambiguous tradition could be found. 
‘Those who held this opinion had therefore to rely 
on a tradition which does not at all prove what it is 
said to, and were only able to quote ia support 
(alleged) decisions of old authorities. Their opponents 
naturally pointed out this flaw. The question how 
the Agáy is to be executed is also disputed; the 
champions of the view that it is to be inflicted in the 
same manner as the slaying, quote the tradition 
mentioned above, while those who insist upon execu- 
tion with the sword in every case rely upon a saying 
of Muhammad's. There are also varying opinions as 
to whether a man can be put to death on proof by 
kasima (cl. 5. below), and ancient authorities are 
quoted for both; the historical truth is perhaps that 
Muhammad wished to apply hasáma in a case of 
bloodshed and when it could not be managed, paid 
compensation himself; besides it is said (certainly 
wrongly) that he confirmed &asima as it existed in 
the period of heathendom. Among other traditions, 
mention may be made of the story that among the 
children of Israel there was only Bipás and no pos- 
sibility of paying compensation (this is wrongly cited 
in explanation of Kur^àn, 11, 174) and that Mubam- 
mad granted the blood-avenger's request to abandon 
claim to Aisds, laid great stress on forgiveness, and 
even asked him to do so (ef. above 3.—in these his- 
torically certain cases, however, his attitude was in- 
fluenced by purely political considerations); finally, 
we are told that he who raises a claim for blood 
without cause is one of the men most hateful to 
God. Other traditions agree with the regulations 
mentioned and still to be mentioned, and need not 
therefore be quoted, especially as the fadiths on this 
subject are collected in Guillaume, TÀe iraditions of 
Islam, 107 tf. 

Summing up the results of the traditions as the 
expression of opinion of authoritative circles of 
Islam in the early period, we must notice in contrast 
to Mubammad's period the important change in the 
treatment of women, which marks an undeniable 
advance, just as the request for forgiveness is evi- 
dence of a loftier point of view. 

5. The biság fi "I-nafs according to the Shari*a. 
In the cases of illegal slaying noted in the article 
KATL, i, 5-7, bisd¢ comes into operation, ie, the 
next-of-kin of the slain man, who in this capacity is 
called wali 'I-dam (“avenger of blood”) has the right 
to kill the guilty man under certain conditions, From. 
what has been said above, it is obvious that this 
punishment still partakes for the most part of the 
character of personal vengeance; this is also clearly 
seen in the regulations—disputed in poiats of detail— 

for the case when the avenger in any way 
mutilates the murderer and only occasionally the idea 
of punishment by an authority for the sake of justice 
‘crops up, (Thus in all cases of culpable, illegal slaying 
in which pips cannot take place, Ja‘sir intervenes; 
the competent authority is therefore regarded as the 
wali of ope who has no sali; therefore anyone who 
kills a dhimmi, mu'áhad (an wnbeliever connected 
with the Muslim state by a treaty) or a mustamin 
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(an unbeliever who enters a Muslim country after 
being given a safe conduct) must, according to Malik, 
be put to death and the wali has no right to abandon 
claim to Aids. On the other hand, however, it is. 
laid down that anyone who kills a :wab/ slave goes 
scot-free). But that this point of view is found at 
all is a step forward, for Mubammad's decisions in 
this connection (cf. above, 3) were only dictated by 
the demands of the individual case; in other matters 
also, in certain points we see a loftier attitude 
adopted, at least in some of the school 

For the application of fisds, the fulfillment of the 
following conditions is necessary: (1) The life of the 
person slain must be absolutely secured by the 
Sharia; this is the case with a Muslim, dhimmt and 
muihad, at least so long as they are in the Dir 
al-Islam [q.x], and Där ai-Sulh [q.v.] (in the case of 
the slaying of a Muslim prisoner in the Där al-Harb 
(qv, it is unanimously agreed that there is no 
‘bisds, and for the slaying of another Muslim there is 
no kisás, according to the Hanafi school; there are 
corresponding regulations for the dhimmi and muʻá- 
had) in contrast to the musta’min, murtadd and 
harbi (but hiss may be inflicted on a murtadd if he 
kills another murtadd, and Malik makes kisds the 
general rule if anyone kills a murtadd, without the 
authority of the Imam). This point of view is to be 
distinguished from the conception of the illegality of 
the slaying (cf. att, i, 5) although the two ideas 
have a certain amount in common; the killing of a 
musta?min is illegal, but there is no bisas (zpart from 
the special case just mentioned). (2) The slain man 
must not be a descendant of the slayer, nor the slave 
of the slave of one of his descendants, nor must 
there be a descendant of the slayer among the heirs 
of the slain man. (3) It is further taken for granted 
ibat the man when he committed the deed was of 
years of discretion and was in full possession of his 
faculties, (4) The further conditions are disputed (cf. 
below). 

‘Any alteration in these relations of the doer after 
the deed makes no difference to the old blood-guilt 
(it is, however, to be noted that the adoption of 
Islam by a harbi wipes out all previous blood-guilt) 
with the exception of lunacy (in which case Ajds 
cannot be inflicted), nor does, for example, an 
alteration in the relations of the slain man after the 
doer has decided on the deed but before it is actually 
committed (but there are various views on this 
point). If one of several men who have slain someone 
jointly cannot be put to death for one or other of 
these reasons, the others also escape bisdy; this is 
also the case if a further reason for killing leads to 
the action of the slayer. If the slayer dies before 
isa is carried out, all claim by the avenger of blood 
‘eases according to Abd Hania and Malik; according 
io al-Sháfi and Abmad b. Hanbal, compensation 
can still be claimed, 

Malik, a-Sbafit and Alumad b. Hanbal further 
demand, before Biss can be allowed, in addition to 
the conditions mentioned, that the slain man is at 
east the equal of the slayer as regards Islam and 
liberty, so that they certainly uphold Muhammad's 
intentions, while the Hanafis—of course interpreting 
differently the evidence cited—take no account of 
this, and therefore occupy an undoubtedly higher 
position, A particular view of Mialik’s has already 
been mentioned. According to Malik, the slayer can 
further be put to death, if he has deliberately slaugh- 
tered his descendant, and this view is also admitted 
in the ShAfitT school, Several may be put to death 
for the killing of one, according to Abū Hanifa, 























‘Malik and al-Sháfi*, if they have done the deed to- 
Bother, provided the part taken by each was such 
that if be had acted alone, the result would have been 
the same (Malik alone excluded basdma (cf. below) 
on the basis of which, according to him, only a single 
individual can be put to death). There is unanimity 
‘on the point that anyone who has killed several people 
is liable to Aisds; on the question whether com- 
pensotion has also to be paid there are different 
views. 

Kisds can only be applied after definite proof of 
guilt is brought. The procedure of proof in a murder 
trial is essentially the same as in another case; in 
Kisds fi nafs there is however also the old Arab 
institution of the Aasáma (cf. xasam and Goldziher, 
Zeitschr. für vergl. Rechiswissenschaft, viii, 42 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums*, 187 ft.) 
which Islam allowed to survive (cf. above); ac- 
cording to Malik, Abmad b. Hanbal and al-Sbàfi''s 
earlier opinion, kisds can be inflicted on the accused 
(but according to Malik on one only) if the kasama 
is performed and the other conditions are fulfilled; 
according to Abà Hanlfa and the later view of al- 
Sbáfi*l, which became predominant in his school, he 
has only to pay compensation; among the SháfiTs, 
with the limitation that be may be put to death if 
in the course of the trial the accuser swears to his 
guilt twice with fifty caths each time. If the person 
entitled to inflict #isés does so without previous 
judicial proof he is punished with ta*rir. 

The execution of Aids is open to the avenger of 
blood, and according to Abū Hanifa consists in be- 
heading with the sword or a similar weapon; if tbe 
avenger slays in another fashion he is punished with 
ta‘sir, but not imprisoned. According to Malile and 
al-Shafi‘l, the guilty person, with certain limitations, 
is killed in the same way as he killed his victim; 
both views are given by Ahmad b. Hanbal, 

Kisds takes place—among other conditions—only 
when the next of kin (walt) of the slain man or the 
owner of the slain man, if he was a slave, demands. 
it. If there are several (equally nearly related) 
avengers of blood, all must express this desire; if 
one of them remits Pisis, the refusal affects all. 
Views are divided on the case where the avenger of 
blood (or one of several) can give no definite ex- 
pression of opinion. The walt, or the wounded man 
before he dies if the case occurs, is permitted to remit 
the #isis and he is even urgently recommended to 
do so, either in return for the payment of compensa- 
tion or for another equivalent or for nothing. There 
are many special regulations on detailed points and 
many differences of opinion between the schools 
of law. 

6. Kisds fi-md din al-nafs according to tbe Shari*a. 
If any one deliberately (with ‘amd, opposite of kha}; 
ct. ATL, Í, 5) and illegally (this excludes the wounding 
of one who tries to murder or injure or rob a fellow- 
taan, if it is not possible to repel him otherwise; it is 
for example permitted to strike someone in the eyes 
or throw something in the eyes of a man who forces 
his way into another's house without permission) has. 
inflicted an injury, not fatal, which could be inflicted 
‘on the doer’s person in an exactly similar way (what 
is meant by this is very fully discussed in the Fikh 
books), he is liable to bișãș on the part of the wounded 
man, (except that Malik makes it be inflicted by an 
expert), if the conditions necessary for carrying out 
the bisés fi ‘nafs aro present with the following 
modifications: according to Abü Hanlfa, bisds fi-mā 
dan al-nafs is not carried out between man and 
‘woman or slaves among themselves, but it is accord- 
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ing to Malik, al-Shāfiī and Ahmad b, Hanbal; Abù 
Hanifa and Mälik further allow no kişāş fimā dún 
al-nafs between free men and slaves. According to 
Malik, al-Shafi and Abmad b. Hanbal, this &isds is 
inflicted for one on several, but not according to 
Abū Hanifa. A sound limb may not be amputated 
for an unsound one; if the guilty person has lost the 
limb, there can of course be no hisds. In the case 
where he loses it after committing the deed, there 
is a corresponding difference of opinion, as in the 
case of his death before the execution of hiss fi 
"bnafs. 

The further regulations correspond to those quoted 
in section 5. 

7. If retribution is not permitted or if the person 
entitled to bíjás voluntarily remits bis claim, com- 
pensation may nevertheless be demanded; for an 
unlawful slaying, the blood money (diya [g.v.]) is to 
be paid to the avenger(s) of blood, in an unlawful 
but not mortal wounding, according to the particular 
case either the full diya or a definite part of it or a 
contribution defined by the law (arsh) or a percentage 
of the diya laid down by the judge (the so-called 
ukiüma) to the injured person; all this, of course, on 
the supposition that the slain or wounded man was 
a free man. If he is a slave, his value must be made 
good. If the culprit is a slave, his owner has to pay 
these contributions for him; he can however escape 
by handling over the slave (parallel in the Romano- 
Celtic institution of im noxam dedere; ct. e.g. Girard, 
Nouvelle Revue Historique (1887), 44o 1i). 

5. Of the regulations of the ShI‘a fith books, 
which need not be gone into fully here as they are 
essentially the same as the Sunni, we need only 
mention that among the Twelver Imamis, for ex- 
ample, it is taught that if man has killed a woman, 
Ligág can be carried out if the wali of the woman 
jays the relatives of the man the difference between 
the bloodmoney on each side; an isolated interpreta- 
tion explains Kuran, II, 173, in this way. Here we 
can scarcely have a late effect of tbe Kur'ánic rule 
regarding woman, as similar calculations are also 
made in other cases. 

9. On the practical carrying out of Aigs, cí. 
ATL, ii, 10, in which we may note that breaches of 
his regulations are recorded of even the Prophet's 
p 
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KISAS AL-ANBIYA the "legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets”, is the title of several 
works relating the lives of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, the story of Jesus, and some other events 
into which pious heroes or enemies of God are in- 











volved (on the etymology of ĝisa = “story”, see 
isSA). Very famous and widely-spread books on 
this subject were the Aris al-madidlis by Aba 
Ishak Abmad al-Tha‘labi (d. 427/1036) and the 
different versions of the Kisas written down in the 
name of a certain Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kisa’t 
[sce AL-is Pr). 

The origins of this type of literature must be 
traced back to pre-Islamic Arabia. Knowledge of 
the tales of the Old and New Testaments and the 
apocrypha must have been transmitted to the Arabs 
through the Jewish influence in Yathrib and through 
Christian missionary work, the effect of which ean be 
ascertained not only in the regions close to the 
Byzantine and Sasinid empires, but also on the 
shores of the Red Sea and in South Arabia (see 
Baumstark, in Islamica, iv (1931), 562 ff.; Altheim 
and Stiehl, Die Araber in der Alten Welt, iv, 306 ft. 
vit, 316 f£). Umayya b. Abi 'l-Şalt [q.v], a poet of 
al-P@if and contemporary of Muhammad, seems to 
have made use of some of these oral traditions; there 
are pieces of poetry ascribed to him dealing with 
Abraham, Isaac, the Deluge, etc, though their 
authenticity remains doubtful. 

1t was the Prophet of Islam who gave to these 
legends an entirely new meaning, finding the events 
of his own life reflected in them; his vocation for 
prophecy, his being rejected by his own people, the 
impending punishment, which might have meant 
the destruction of liis own people. All these psycholo- 
gical implications of tbe Kur'ánic legends, and their 
didactic aspects, were studied at length by Khala- 
fallah in his book on the Kur’anic art of story- 
telling. From the Muslim point of view, the lives of 
the pre-Islamic prophets are awful examples (bar) 
warning against the evil fate of those who are dis- 
obedient to God and His messengers. Thus the X isap 
al-anbiyd? became part of universal history, as history 
in general was often considered as a series of “ibar 
(cf. Tabari, Ta'rikh, preface and pre-Islamic period). 

‘The edifying character of the legends became even 
more stressed when they were separated from his- 
toriography; this was, so far as we know, first done 
by The‘labi. Moreover, Tha‘abi’s narrative is mainly 
based on the fafsir-literature. It must be mentioned 
that even in modern times the legends retained their 
importance for edifying sermons, as is proved by 
‘Abd al-Wahhab an-Nagjdjar’s compilation, which 
was published in Egypt in the thirties of this century. 
The wide-spread and various versions of the Kisas 
al-anbiya? which were written down in the name of 
al-Kisa% show another form of this type of literature; 
they are the result of the imaginative art of story- 
telling cultivated by the popular narrators (hussds 
[see xAss], and they are an abundant source for 
the study of the religious feeling and thinking of the 
average mediaeval Muslim. 

The historical sources allude to the activities of 
the Bussdy since the first Islamic century, but the 
oldest manuscripts of the popular legends date from 
the 7th/r3th century. In certain circumstances, the 
activities of Bugsás and the legends of the prophets 
could acquire a political significance; thus the story 
about Moses and Pharaoh was used in the anti- 
Umayyad propaganda, and the early Shi‘is held that 
the history of the Muslim community was similar to 
that of the Israclites during Moses’ lifetime, the 
Shifis being the cquivalents of those few who did 
not apostatise from the true faith when Moses was 
up on Mount Sinai. 

Bibliography: at-Thalabt, ‘Ariis al-magjdlis 
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KISH, Kisss, the later Srann- Sanz, a. town 

of mediaeval Transoxania, now in the Uzbeki- 

stan SSR and known simply as Shahr, but in early 
times in the region of Soghdia (Ar. Sughd [g.:]). It 
lay on the upper reaches of the landlocked Khashka 

Darya in an area where several streams came down 

from the Sayam and Buttaman Mountains to the 

east, forming a highly fertile valley, intersected with 
irrigation canals. The town lay on the Samakand- 

Tirmidh high road, two days' journey from Samar- 

kand; after passing through Kish, this road con- 

tinued for four more days’ journey to the famous 

Iron Gate, the Bozgala defile (see DAR AMANIN) 

which guarded the approaches to the Oxus. Further 

down the Khaghka Darya lay Nakhshab or Nasaf or 

Karshi [see kargu], a town with which the fortunes 

of Kish were often linked. 

Kish was clearly an important town in pre-Islamic 
Soghdia, and had its own prince. According to 
Ya'kübl, Buldán, 299, tr. Wiet, 122, at tbe time of 
the Arab conquests in the early znd|Bth century, 
Kish was the chief town of Soghdia and was ac- 
cordingly, by the common process of applying the 
name of a district to its main urban centre, actually 
Known as Sughd also, It appears in several Chinese 
sources, e.g. in the travel account of the early 7th 
century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang as Kie-siang- 
ra; cf. E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches from 
eastern Asiatic sources, London 1888, i, 82, and 
Marquart, Érüntahr, 55, 303-4, giving various Chinese 
renderings of the town’s name. 

‘When the Western Turks were defeated in Central 
Asia by the Chinese invasion of 645-8, the Chinese 
forces are said to have penetrated as far as Kish and 
the Iron Gate, after which the whole of Transoxania 
was nominally annexed to the empire and placed 
under the viceroyalty of Firdz, son of the last Sisinid 
Yazdigird rrr. The raid across the Oxus of the Arab 
general Satid b. "Uthmán ín 56/676, when according 
to Tabati, ii, 179, the Arabs defeated the Soghdians 
and captured their city, may well have reached to 
Kish rather than to Samarkand (see H. A. R. Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 
39-20, 22). When Qutayba b. Muslim [9.v.) became 
governor of the East, al-Hadidjédj ordeced him to 
“crush Kish, destroy Nasaf and drive back [the local 
Soghdian ruler] Wardan" (Tabatl, ii, 1199). But he 
was unable in 88/707 to make headway against the 
Soghdian defending forces and had to fall back on 
Marw. It was not until 91/710 that he returned to 
subdue a revolt by the local ruler of Shümán in upper 
Caghiniy&n [g..], and then marched through the 
Iron Gate and reduced Kish and Nasaf. The Arabs 
seem thereafter to have held on to Kish during the 
period of the Turkish revanche in Central Asia, but 
the town did rebel in 133/750-1, at the time of the 
final appearance of a Turkish army west of the 
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Altai, in the expectation of Chinese aid. However, 
Abū Muslim's general Abd Dawad Khilid b. Ibrahim 
killed the local prince or Ikhshld (al-IhArid in the 
text of Tabari, ili, 79-80) of Kish at Kandak just 
north of the Iron Gate, looted his treasures (which 
included many luxury goods from China) and ap- 
Pointed his brother Taran in his place (Barthold, 
Turkestan®, 196; Gibb, op. cit., 38, 96). 

‘Two or three decades later, in the caliphate of 
al-Mahat (158-60/775-85), the Kish district figurea 
prominently in the anti-Muslim religious movement 
of Hashim b. Hakim, known as al-Mukanna‘, “the 
Veiled Prophet of Khurisin”. The revolt began in the 
Sayám Mountains just to the east of Kish, and it was 
iu the Kish and Nasaf district that al-Mukanna‘ drew 
strong support. Narshakhl states that the first vil- 
lage to join the rebel leader was Sūbakh in tbe Kish 
district (cf. Sam*ànt, Ansdb, facs. ed. Margoliouth, 
i. 316b) under a local leader "Umar Sübakhl, who 
killed the Arab amir there. Kisb welcomed al- 
Mukanna* and supplied him with much wealth, and 
it was in a nearby fortress that al-Mukanna* finally 
shut himself up against the Arab genera! Sa'id b. 
“Amr al-Djurashī, dying there in 163/779-80. Even 
two centuries later, the common people of the Kish 
and Nasaf districts were still accounted Mubayyida 
“wearers of white” and awaiters of the messianic 
return of al-Mukanna‘ (Narshakhl, Ta?vikh-i BuRharé, 
ed. Mudarris Ridawi, Tehran ca. 1939, 77-89, tr. 
R. N. Frye, The history of Bukkara, Cambridge Mass, 
1954, 65-75; Ya'kübl, Buldan, 304, tr. 1312; Bar- 
thold, Turkestan, 199-200; E. G. Browne, Lit. hist. of 
Persia, i, 318-23; Gh-H. Sadighi, Les mouvements 
religieux iraniens aw IIe et au III" siècles de Phégire, 
Paris 1938, 163-86). 

The geographers of the later srdjgth and the 4th/ 
roth centuries give good descriptions of Kish, The 
town, whose buildings were of clay and wood, had 
the typically eastern Islamic tripartite division of a 
citadel (twhandiz), an inner city (madina ddkhila), in 
which lay the prison and Friday mosque; and an 
outer city or suburb (rabad) called al-Musalla, where 
was situated the Dár al-Imára or government head- 
quarters. In Ibn Hawkal’s time (mid-gth/roth cen~ 
tury) the citadel and inner city were both ruinous. 
The madina had four gates, and the rabad two. The 
whole administrative region or Samal of Kish con- 
tained 16 rural districts or rustáls, stretching up river 
to the mountains, It was watered by two constituent 
streams of the Khashka DaryS, se. the River of the 
Fullers or the Butchers (Kagsarin or Kassábln; on. 
this ambiguity, present in both the Arabic and the 
Persian sources, see Turkestan, x34, n. 2) and the 
Asrüdh, and was highly productive, its early fruits 
and vegetables being exported to Khurisán. Also 
stemming from the region were manna; therapeutic 
substances found in the mountains; red salt (the red 
rock-salt of the Oxus lands was known since the 
time of Pliny, see Marquart, Wehrot und Arang, 
Leiden 1938, 76-7); and mules and other livestock. 
Mukaddas! nevertheless comments on the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, a judgement endorsed by later 
travellers. The salaries (Sighriniyya) of the Sanib- 
Barid, the Kagt and other officials of the Siminid 
administration there amounted to 300 dirhams each 
per annum, The ruinous state of the inner parts of 
the town show that under the Sámánids, Kish had 
declined in status and given place to Bukbirà and 
Samarkand, so that only the rabad was occupied and 
a new town was being built on to it (see 15TaKuR!, 
324; Ibn Havkal, ii, 470, tr. ii, 452-3; Mukaddasf, 
282; Hudüd ab*lam, tr. 113, § 25.15; Turkestan, 
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134-6; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
469-70). 

In the period of the Karakhinids nd Saldiaks, lit- 
tle specific is heard about Kish, which seems to 
have continued its decline into secondary status. 
In spring 1222 the Taoist holy man and traveller 
C'ang-'un passed through what he calls Kie-shi on 
his way from Samarkand to Čingiz Khān’s encamp- 
ment south of the Oxus; and in autumn 1255 Hülegü 
met Arghun, governor of Khurásán, and certain 
Persian magnates, and spent a pleasant month at 
Kish (Djuwaynl-Boyle, ii, 521; Bretschneider, op. 
cit., ii, 115, 147; Barthold, Turkesian, 452, 483). 

Kish revived, however, under the Caghatayids and. 
‘Timorids, and Timür himself was born ín the Kish 
district in 736/1336. (according to Ibn *Arabshah, at 
a village called Khódja-Ighán). Since the mid-7ib/ 
13th century, the region had apparently been oc- 
cupied by the Barias tribe of subsequently Turkicised 
Mongols, from whom Timür sprang and from whom 
he derived much support in his struggles to achieve. 
power in Transoxania (cf. Barthold, Ulugh Beg, in 
Four studies on the history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 
1953, 14-16). He seized control of Kish from the 
chief Higjdil Barlas in 761/1360, and used it and the 
Barlās tribesmen for further expansion, Timūr’s 
fondness for the Kish district perhaps depended less 
on a sentimental feeling for his birthplace than on 
his need to draw on the support of the Barlàs there; 
after Timür’s death, these were a numerous element 
in Ulugh Begs army during his campaign into 
Mogholistin of 824/r425. In 781/x380 Timiir made 
Kish his summer residence and the second capital of 
his empire after Samarkand. He rebuilt the town, 
constructing a madrasa and a mausoleum for his 
dead first-born son Dijahāngir, and above all, a 
splendid white-walled palace, the Ak Sarāy. This new 
importance of Kish doubtless accounts for the de- 
tailed description of K‘o-shi in the Chinese Ming 
annals, which expatiate on its fine palaces and 
mosques; and the Spanish traveller Clavijo, who 
passed through Kish in 1404, mentions the still 
unfinished mosque of TimOr there (Sharaf al-Din 
Yacdl, Zafar-ndma, Caleutta 1887-8, i, 4, ii, 18, 28; 
Bretschneider, op. cit, i, 473-4; Bábur mma, tr. 
Beveridge, 83-4). 

It is in the post-Mongol period that the old name 
Kish was gradually supplanted by that of Shahr-i 
Sabz “the green city". The Btbjrath century was 
the transition period; the Caghatayid usurper Baylin 
Kult Khan struck dindrs at Shahr-i Sabz in 752/1551, 
whereas other coins of his have Kigh as the mint 
named on them, But the old name still persisted in 
literary usage for some time, since Babur uses Kish 
as the primary name for the town (Babur-ndma, loc. 
cit. and passim), The new name must derive from 
the greenness of the whole oasis, as Yazdi states, and 
was applied by the local people to the whole area, as 
well as to the town; local legend also gives other, 
fanciful explanations fcr the name. The identification. 
of the recent Shahr-i Sabz with the older Kish 
seems fairly conclusive. 

In the time of the florescence of the Ozbeg Khins, 
the towns of Shakr-i Sabz and Kitab just to its 
north were offen semi-independent under a beg of 
thelr own. It was therefore the constant ambition 
of the Khans of Bukhara in the 18th and xgth cen- 
tories to bring Shahr-i Sabz under their own control, 
although the desert to the west and the mountains 
to the north acted as effective barriers against at- 
tacks from the directions of Bukhara and Samarkand 
respectively. In the z9th century, the Mangit Khäns 











Haydar Türa, his son Nasr Allah and the Iatter’s son 
Muzaffar al-Din all repeatedly tried to reduce Shabr-i 
Sabz, and in 2856 temporarily captured it. It only 
lost its virtual independence in 1870, when the 
Imperial Russian General Abramov was sent by 
‘Kaufmann against it, He besieged Shahr-i Sabz, and 
captured it after fierce resistance. The Beg fled to 
Ehokand, and the Russians handed over Shahr-i 
Sabz to the Khin of Bukhara. See E. Schuyler, 
Turkistan. Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, 
Khokand, Bukhara and Kwldja, London 1876, i, 
243 fL, li, 62-76 (who estimated tbe population of 
Shahr Sabz at approximately 20,000 and that of 
Kitab at 15,000), and F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, 
The heart of Asia, a history of Russian Twrkesian and 
the Central Asian Khanates from ihe earliest times, 
London 1899, 214-15, 219-20, 256. 

In the zoth century, Imperial Russian and then 
Soviet scholars have shown considerable interest in 
the place and its antiquities, and a full-scale archae- 
ological and architectural survey was commissioned 
special attention has been directed to the 
imposing ruins of Timir's Ak Saray, to a mosque 
built by Ulugh Beg and to the two buildings known 
as the Dar al-Siy&da and the Dár al-Tilàwa. For a 
detailed account of these and the other surviving 
monuments, see M.E.Masson and G.A. Puga- 
Senkova, Shabhri Syabs pri Timure å Ulug Behe, in 
Trudi Sredneaziatshogo Gosudarstvennogo Universitela, 
xlix (Tashkent 1953), 17-96, Eng. tr. J. R. Rogers, in 
Tran, Jnal. of the British Inst, of Persian Studies, 
xvi (1978), xvii (1980), and also BSE!, xlvii, 557-8. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswonrn) 

KISHLAK (r., « Hh "vinter"), winter quarters, 
originally applied to the winter quarters, often in 
warmer, low-lying areas, of pastoral nomads ia Inner 
Asia, and thence to those in regions like Persia and 
Anatolia into which Turkmens and others from 
Central Asia infiltrated, bringing with them their 
nomadic ways of life; Kashghari, Diwdn lughdt al- 
turk, tr. Atalay, i, 464-5, defines kishlak as al-mushatia, 
Its antonym ís yaylak “summer quarters” (< yay 
"spring", later "summer"), denoting the upland 
pastures favoured by nomads for fattening their 
herds after the harsh steppe or plateau winters (cf. 
Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Türk-Dia- 
lecte, ii, 837-8; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 670, 672-3, 980-1). 

he basic terms kish and pigh/a- “to spend the 
winter” are ancient Turkish ores, appearing in tbe 
Orkhon inscriptions. In the Caghatay Turkish of 
Central Asia, the sense of Bliklak evolved from that 
of "the Khán's residence, winter quarters of the 
tribe" into the additional one of "village". Within 
the Iranian world, the word spread into such tongues 
as Kurdish, Pashto and the Pamirs languages; 
through Ottoman Turkish, it spread into Balkan 
languages, but here with the derived Ottoman sense 
of “barracks” and the form AisMa (G, Doerfer, 
Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersische. 
isi. Türkische Elemente im Neupersische, Wiesbaden, 
1967, 479-81, No. 1496). This meaning has in fact 
passed into ‘the Arabic colloquials of Syria and 
Egypt, as has also that of ‘hospital, infirmary", so 
that in Egyptian Arabic we have both kugkldk “Dare 
racks" and haghla “hospital” (S. Spiro, An Arabic- 
English vocabulary of the collopuial Arabic of EEybi, 
488, cf. Dozy, Supplément, ii, 351). 

In Arabic, we find such terms for “winter and 
summer quarters” as mashtd and majif, e.g. in the 
4th/roth century geographers (the original sense of 
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the name for the Umayyad palace in Jordan, Mshatta 
|, is presumably that of “winter residence”, 
mughattà), 

In Persian, approximate synonyms to Msklak and 
yaylak are sardsir (lt. "cold region") and garmsir 
("hot region"). But as well as denoting the seasonal 
pasture grounds of nomads, these Persian words 
"were early used as geographical terms to denote, on 
the one hand, cooler, temperate highland regions, 
and on the other hand, hot, desert-type or sub- 
tropical lowland climates. Already by the time of the 
classical Arabie geographers, these topographical 
terms had been borrowed into Arabic, e.g. by Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddasi, Thus the geographers use 
garmsir or its arabised form diarm, pl. diurim, for 
the hot, coastal region of the Persian Gulf shores and 
the regions bordering on the great central desert, and 
sardsir, arabised form sard, pls. surüd and masarid, 
for the mountainous Zagros hinterland of Fars and 
Kirman (cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 249). This distinction is carried further 
into the realm of their characteristic products, 
called by eg. Mukaddasi alashya? al-mutadadda 
“products of the two opposing regions” (cf. A. Miquel, 
Aksan. at-fagásim .. . traduction partielle, Damascus 
1963, Glossary 390, 404-5), and of local populations 
(cf. the Djurümiyya, inhabitants of the part of 
Kirman bordering on the Straits of Hormuz, at 
tacked by ‘Adud al-Dawla’s forces in 360/970, 
Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 
299, 359, tr. v, 321, 392). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworrn) 

KISHM (Diazia-yi Kishm, or in Arabic, Djazira 
al-Tawila, “the long island") is the largest island 
in the Persian Gulf. Tt lies off the southern 
(Laristan) coast of Persia between Linga and Bandar 
fAbbas [5.4], and is separated from the mainland 
by Clarence Strait, the width of which varies from 
three to twelve miles. The istand measures nearly 
70 miles in ‘ength, from north-east to south-west, 
and an average of seven miles in breadth (20 miles 
at its widest point). [ts general formation is that of 
an eroded, sloping plateau, inclining northwards 
from a sharp, rocky scarp onthe seaward side. The 
highest point, almost in the centre of the island, is 
3,300 feet. 

Kishm now is virtually a desert, though it once 
produced grain, vines, fruit and vegetables in quan- 
tity, Salt is still mined from the great salt caverns, 
and there are workable deposits of sulphur and fer- 
rous oxide, along with some naphtha springs on the 
south coast, near Salikh. The population, some few 
thousand souls, mostly Arab and Sunni, lives by 
fishing, limited cultivation and salt-mining. Kishm 
town, at the north-eastern tip, is the only populated 
centre of any size. 

The fleet of Alexander the Great, under the com- 
mand of Nearchus, anchored at Kishm on its voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates in 326 B.C. The 
sporadic references to Kishm that appear in the next 
dozen centuries or so tell us nothing of its history. 
By the middle ages it was a dependency of the king- 
dom of Hurmuz [p], and it remained so until 
Hurmuz fell to Portuguese in g2t/r5r5. When the 
Portuguese were driven from Hurmur by Shah 
‘Abbas 1, with the assistance of ships of the English 
East India Company, in rosr[i622, Kishm was 
incorporated in the Safawid empire. It was occupied 
in ca, 1132/1719-20 by Maskat Arabs who were in 
turn expelled by Nadir Shab in 1150/1737-8. Some- 
time after bis death in 1160/1747, Kishm fell under 

















the control of the Bani Ma‘in (or Mu‘ayn) Arabs, 
who held it, along with Bandar ‘Abbas, in farm 
from Karim Khan Zand (regn. 1163-93/1750-70). 
They retained possession of the island, despite 
attempts by the Kawasim (g.0] of Ra’s al-Khayma 
and Linga to dislodge them, until 1208/2793-4 when 
Kishm, together with Bandar ‘Abbas and Hurmuz, 
was conquered by the AI Bù Sad ruler of Maskat, 
Sultin b. Ahmad. He was afterwards confirmed in 
possession of Bandar ‘Abbas by a firman from the 
Kadjar court, granting him the lease of the town and 
its dependencies in return for an annual rental. 

In zzrg[iBo-5 the Maskat garrison was evicted 
from Kishm by the Bani Ma‘In and the Kawasim in 
Combination. Subsequently, the Dani Ma'In joined 
the Kawasim in piratical attacks upon British- 
Indian shipping, and in reprisal their stronghold at 
Laft, on the northern coast of Kishm, was attacked 
and destroyed in Shawwal r224/November 1809 by 
the British expeditionary force sent from India to 
subdue Ra’s al-Khayma and the other Kasiml ports. 
After the reduction of Laft, Kishm island was re- 
turned to the authority of the ruler of Maskat, now 
Said b. Sultan (r221-73/1806-56). 

Ten years later, after tbe second expedition to 
the Pirate Coast, a British military detachment was 
stationed on Kishm, from Shawwl 1235/July 1820 
to Rabi IT 1238/January 1823, to keep watch on 
the Kawisim. The Persian government objected to 
its presence on the grounds that Kishm was Persian 
tecritory. Sa‘id b. Sultin, however, maintained that 
his father, Sult&n b. Abmad, had acquired title to 
Kisbr by right of conquest, and that che island had 
passed to him in full sovereignty. It was not listed 
among the dependencies of Bandar ‘Abbas in the 
original firmá» granting the lease of the town to 
Maskat; nor was it mentioned in any of the annual 
receipts for the rental of Bandar ‘Abbas. When the 
British detachment was withdrawn from Kishm— 
because of the island's unbealthiness and the danger 
of the detachment’s becoming involved in military 
operations on the Arabian mainland—the sovereignty 
issue was left unresolved, In Rabi* II 1239/December 
1823 a stores depot for the Gulf squadron of the 
Bombay Marine was established at Basidd, at the 
western end of Kishm, without protest from the 
Persian government. 

The Maska; lease of Bandar ‘Abbas and its 
dependencies was renewed in Sha‘ban x272/April 
1856, shortly before Said b. Sult&n's death, Kishm 
and Hurmuz were declared to be Persian islands, and 
were classed as “dependencies” of Bandar ‘Abbas. 
The lease, which was resiricted to Sa'Id and bis sons, 
was terminated in 1283/1866-7 after Sa'Id's successor, 
Thuwaynt b. Sa*id, had been murdered by his son, 
Salim, A new lease of eight years’ duration was 
awarded to Salim in Diumada I, 1285/August 1868, 
only to be rescinded two months later when Salim 
was overthrown. Despite attempts by Turk! b. 
‘Sa‘id after his accession in r288/1871-2 to renew the 
lease, it was never granted again. 

The British stores and coaling depot at Basidt 
fell into gradual disuse, ard it was finally abandoned 
in Mubarram 1354/April 1935 to humour the wishes 
of Rida Shah. 

Bibliography: F. Whitelock, Descriptive sketch 
of the islands and coast situated ai the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, in JRGeogr. S., viii (1838); Selections 
from. ihe records of the Bombay Government, new 
series xxiv... the Persian Gulf, Bombay 1856; 
L. Pelly, Remarks on thé port of Lingeh, the island 
of Kishm, and the fori of Bundar Abbas and its 
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tion, London 1892, ii, 410-13, 423, 521; J. C. Lori- 

mer, Gazettcer of the Persian Gulf, "Omán, and Cent- 
tral Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, ii, 1548-58; Sir 

A. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, Oxtord 928, 4r, 
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(J. B. Keucv) 

EISHN, a small town on the south coast of 
Arabia, some 40 miles west of Ra's Fartak. For- 
merly it was the mainland capital of the Mabri 
sultanate of Kishn and Sukitra (Socotra), which 
up to 1387/1967-8 formed part of the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate. After that date it was designated the 
sixth governorate of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen. 

The inhabitants of Kishn live mainly by fishing, 
pastoralism and trading, the principal exports being 
frankincense, dried fish and salt, The ruling family, 
now dispossessed, was the Bin ‘Afrar clan of the 
Mahra. The reigning sultan, from the senior branch 
of the family, traditionally resided on Sulsitra, while 
the head of the cadet branch acted as his deputy at 
Kishn. 

Kishn was several times raided by the Portuguese 
during their operations off the Hadrami and Mahri 
coasts between ca. 920/r522-3 and ca. os6/rsso-i. 
The period of Portuguese activity coincided with a 
successful war of conquest by the Kati sultans 
of Shibr against the Mahra, which culminated in the 
capture of Kishn in o52/1545-6. The Din *Afràr 
appealed for help to the Portuguese, who responded 
by expelling the Kathir from Kish, reputedly in 
Safar 955/April 1548. 

A revival of Ottoman interest in South Arabia 
after 1287/1870-r led the British authorities in Aden 
to secure an undertaking from the sultan of Sukütra 
and Kishn in Dhu 'I-Hididja r292/January 1876 not 
to alienate Sukdtra or its island dependencies to 
amy foreign power. A treaty of protection followed 
in Radiab 1303/April 1886, which was extended in 
Shafbin r3os/May 1888 to include Kishn and the 
mainland dependencies. The treaties lapsed when 
British rule over Aden colony and protectorates 
ended in 1387/19678. 
Bibliography: C, U. Aitchison, A collection of 
treaties... relating to India and neighbouring 
countries, srd cdn., Calcutta 1892, xi, 117, 224-8) 
Admiralty geographical handbook, B.R. 527: Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 151-2, 276, 
345, 363; R. B, Serjeant, The Portuguese off the 
South Arabian coast, Oxford 1963, 54, 61, 71-2, 
Bo, 101-2, 108-10, 155-6. QU. B. Ketty) 
KISMA (a.), Kiswer (r.), a term used for "fate, 
destiny”. In Arabic, kisma means literally “sharing 
out, distribution, allotment”, and one of its usages 
is as the arithmetical term for "division of a number”. 
It later came to mean “portion, lot”, and was then 
particularised to denote "the portion of fate, good 
or bad, specifically allotted to and destined for 
each man", It is in this final sense, and especially 
via Turkish, that Kismet has become familiar in the 
West as a term for the fatalism popularly attributed 
to the oriental (the first attestation in English being, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, in 1849; 
sec also K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der Europäischen ... Wörter orientalischen Ur: 
sprungs, Heidelberg 1927, 95, No. 1187). 

As noted by H. Ringgren, the noun Aisma does 























not occur in the Kur'ün in this sense (Studies in 
Arabian fatalism, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1955, 106), 
but only ín its basic sense of "division, apportion- 
ment" (IV, 9/5; LIII, 22; LIV, 28). n a verse like 
XVII, 14/15, the word (d^ir, originally "bird of ill 
omen", seems to convey the idea of a man's personal 
destiny as decreed by God (elsewhere in the Kur'ân, 
this word means rather "evil augury”), cf. Ringgren, 
op. cit., 87-9; and T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Leiden 
1966, 218, 436-8, 518). Concerning the more usual 
terms of early Islamic theology and philosophy for 
“determinism, predestination”, see wapi? and 
AL-KADA) WA "L-KADAR; however, it should be 
noted that pisma makes an appearance in Arabic 
poetry of the rst century A.H, (“Umar b. Abi Rabita, 
Diamil) in the sense of “the share of human life allot- 
ted to a man by God" (Ringgren, of. cil., 151, 156). 

By Ottoman Turkish timos, kisme! was less a 
theological and philosophical term than one denoting 
a general attitude of fatalísm, the resigned acceptance 
of the blows and bufíetings of destiny (the same 
concept being often expressed in Persian and Turkish 
poetry by words like /aloh, gardüm and (arkh in 
reference to the blind, irrational influences of the 
heavenly bodies of mankind). The climate of popular 
belief in fate and chance is well seen in many stories 
of the Thousand and one nights [see ALP LAYLA 
wa-tayta] aud in much of the Perso-Turkish moral- 
istic literature; thus these attitudes loom large in the 
stories in chs. v and vi of Sa‘di's Bustdn, on rida 
"acceptance" and kindas “contentment” respec 
tively. 

Alo in Ottoman usage, Bismei was a technical 
term of the Aassámii, the official department of 
state responsible for the division of estates between 
the various heirs, the military branch of this being 
the pismet«i 'asheriyye mapkamesi. For this service, 
a fee called the resm-i Rismet was exacted; for further. 
details see KASSAM. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Sämi Bey Frasheri, Kāmüs-i türki, 
sv. ERE, vi, 294-6 art. "Fate (Muslim)" and 
viii, 738-9 art. "Kismet" (both by Carra de Vaux); 
E. Littmann, Morgenlāndische Wörter im Deut- 
schen, Tübingen 1924 s.v, — (C. E. Boswonru) 
KISRA, Arabic form of the Persian name 

Khusraw, derived from Syriac Kesrd or K5rsré by 
the 6th century A.D. The consonant and vowel 
changes occurred because z» was used for both $ and 
+h in Syriac, and used here for the Persian kh, 
became k in Arabic. The first w became i by vowel 
dissimilation in Syriac, and the final vowel became 
an alif makstira by approximation to the fi‘ld form. 
Arabic lexicographers said there was no Arabic word 
ending in waw with damma after the first consonant, 
so Khusraw was put in the fi‘lé form and the kh 
became k to show that it was Arabicised. 

Although Khusraw occurs in Arabic, Kisrd was 
usually employed for proper names, especially for 
the Sāsānid rulers Kisrā Anūshirwān (531-79 A.D.) 
and Kisrà Aparwiz (s9r-628 A.D.). Because these 
two Kisris dominated the late Sasinid period and 
Arab memories of it, their name was identified with 
the dynasty. Arabs came to regard Kisrà as the 
name (ism), surname or title (lakab) of Persian 
kings, the Sisdnid dynasty as the house of Kista 
(@ Kisra), and crown lands in "Irál as ard Kisri. 
Women of the royal family were called “daughters 
of. Kiscá", Dy the znd/8th century, the tendency to 
call all Sásánid rulers Kisrá produced the broken 
plurals akdsira (the one most commonly used), 
Aasisira, akdsir, and Ausür, all contrary to analogy. 
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Kisré personified Sasinid royalty for the Arabs, 
who viewed him with an ambivalent combination 
of envy, awe and fear. They called Ctesiphon Madā’in 
Kisri, the great audience hall there the adn Kisrd, 
the defensive ditch the Khandak Kisrd, spoke of 
the crown, treasure, dazzling carpet, sword and 
armour of Kisri, and associated polished manners, 
lavish hospitality, hawe cuisine, golden tableware 
and the arbitrary exercise of power, with his court. 
Kisri provided a symbol for Arab assimilation to 
Persian high culture, for feelings of common ncbility, 
and represented the Persian monarch in lists of 
kings of the world and in the murals at Kusayr 
“Amra. He was a poetic symbol of past glory and 
of fate that overtakes even mighty kings. 

Kisci's worldliness contrasted with Muslim spirit- 
ual values. Hadith emphasised Muhammad's lack cf 
pretence, his avoidance of royal trappings, and his 
followers’ greater respect for him compared to 
Kisrà and other rulers. Kisrà tore up Mubammad's 
letter inviting him to Islam, and hadith promised 
the destruction of Kiscd and Kaysar and that Mus- 
lims would spend their treasures. In the simile 
ascribed to Hurmuzin, Kisra is the main enemy of 
Islam (the head of the hostile bird). 

‘A fictionalised Kisrà emerged by the 3rd/oth 
century as a vehicle for edifying tales, a person who 
conversed with a Bedouin on the virtues of camels 
or exchanged the lethal gift of a leopard for an eagle 
with Kaysar. He was quoted as a source of proverbs 
and someone who knew these stories might be 
nicknamed "Kisra". 

Relative nouns kisrawi, kisri, and Aisrawini were 
formed from Kisra. The form kkusraedni, directly 
from Persian, referred to the greatest of the akdsira 
and meant a kind of drink or a very fine, royal silk 
used for clothing and used to cover the Kaba in 
the late 1st/7th century. 

Bibliography: For lexical matters, see al- 
Kazwini, MuSdjam makayis al-lugha, Cairo 1389- 
93/1969-72, v, 171; al-Djawhari, Tàdj al-lugka wa- 
sihib alSarabiyya, Bulaly 1282/1865, i, 394; Ibn 
al-Diawaliki, Kitib al-mu‘arrab min al-haldim al- 
“adjami, ed. E. Sachau, Leipzig 1867, 60, 99, £23, 
128, ed. A.M. Shakir, Cairo 1380/1969, 183-4, 
366, 339, 330; Ibn al-Athic, aL-Niláya fi gharib 
al-hadith’ wa ‘I-athar, Cairo’ 1311/1863-4, iv, 20; 
Ibn Manzür, Lisim alarab, Cairo 1386/1966, v, 
142; al-FirüzibidI, aLKdmüs al-muhit Calcutta 
3812, i, 512, 648; al-Murtada al-Zabidl, Tādi 
al-Saris, Kuwayt 1385/2965, ili, 176, 479, 522; 
E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, 2612; 
S. Fraenkel, Die aramäischen Fremdwörter im 
Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 43-4; Th. Nöldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber, Leiden 1879, 
a5tf.; F. Justi, Zranisches Namenbuch, Marburg 
1895, 1349; A. Shir, Kitáb alalfg al-fárisiyya 
al-mu'arrala, Deirut 1908, 54; A. Siddiqi, Studien 
über die persischen Fremdwörter im klassischen 
Arabisch, Göttingen 1919, 39-40, 61, 72; M, Kamil, 
Persian words in ancient Arabic, in BFA, xix 
(1957), 62-3. For royal symbolism, see Ibn Kut- 
ayba, al-Ma'rif, Cairo 1389/1969, 612; idem, 
"Uyün akakhür, Cairo 1384/1964, i, $2, 156, 
314-5, 339, li, 211, 371; Tabari, TaPrikh, i, 1469, 
2388, 2436, 2447, 2453, | as'üdi, Murüdi, 
i, 357, ii, 292 = §§ 395, 714; O. Grabar, The Six 
Kings at Qusayr Amrah, in Ars Orientalis, i (1954), 
185-7; K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim archi- 
tecture, Oxford 1969, |, 400-1, pl. 7t, e. For the fate 
of the mighty, see “Adi b. Zayd, Diwän, Baghdäd 
1385/1965, 178; al-Mufaddal, The Mufaddaliyyät, 





























ed. and tr. C, J, Lyall, Oxford 1918, i, 534, ii, 288 
akBubturl, Diwin, Istanbul 1300/1883, 108-1 
Tba Kutayba, ‘Vym, iii, 115; Țabarl, iii, 320. 
For anti-Islamic symbolism, see Ibn Isbüls, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Góttingen 1858, i, 971; Abu Tammam, 
Diwan, Cairo 1379/1951, i, 215-7; Ibn Kutayba, 
al-MaSérif, 6oB; al-Bukhári, al-Djdmi* al-sabih, 
Cairo 13901971, iV, 427, V, 114-3, 159, 23940, 
ed. M. Mubsin Khàn, Gudjranwalla 1971, v, 567-5; 
Tabari, i, 1161-2, 1473, 1937, 1707. For the 
fictional Kisrá, see Ibn Kutayba, *Uy&n, i, 98, 
199; Mas'üdt, Murüdi, i, 214. (M. Morowv) 

AL-KISRAWĪ, Apu 't-Hasax ‘Ari B. Manot At- 
IsraxAM] aL-TaBaxl, rdwi of the 3rd/oth century 
who was also a poet and man of letters. He was the 
teacher of Haran, the son of ‘Ali b. “Alf b, Yabyā 
al-Munadjdjim, and transmitted historical and 
literary traditions, and especially on the authority 
of al-Diahiz. He was in contact with Badr al- 
Mu‘tadidt (q.v. in Suppl] and exchanged verses 
with Ibn akMu'tazz. His knowledge of adab led 
him to compose several works, amongst which are 
cited a Kitdb al-Khisdl, a collection of literary tradi- 
tions, maxims, proverbs and poetry, a K. al-A‘yad 
wa ‘Lnawéris amd a K. Murdsaldt al-ithwin wa- 
muhdwardt al-khillan. His poetry consists mainly 
cf occasional verses which were improvised. He died 
at some point between 283/896 and 280/902, although 
Hadidit Khalifa, ed. Istanbul, i, 705, places his 
death in ca. 330941-2. 
Bibliography: Fihrist, x4; Yaküt, Udabd", 
xv, 88-96; Suyüti, Hugkya, 356; Marcubani, 
Muvashshah, index; DM, iv, 251. (En) 
XKISSA (4), pl. tiras, the term which, after a long 
evolution, is now generally employed in Arabic for 
the novel, whilst its diminutive uBsisa, pl. abasis, 
has sometimes been adopted, notably by Mabmüd 
Taymür [..] as the equivalent of "novella, short 
story", before being ineptly replaced by a calque 
from the English "short story", Rissa Aasira, The 
sections of the following article are largely devoted 
to these literary genres as they are cultivated in 
the various Islamic literatures, even if the word 
Rispa is not itself used by them, Although some 
Berber tongues use the Arabic term (list), it has 
not seemed necessary to add a section on the story 
in that language [see perpeRs], but a brief section 
is devoted to the kisia in Judaco-Arabic and Judaco- 
Berber. 

The ensuing article is accordingly divided as 
follows: 
1, The semantic range of Aissa in Arabic. 
2. The novel and short story in modem Arabic 

literature, 
3 (a) The kissa in older Turkish literature. 

(b) The novel and short story in modern Turkish 

literature, 

4. The genre in Persian literature. 
5. The genre in Urdu. 
6. The genre in Malaysia and Indonesia. 
7. The kissa and its modern developments in Swahili. 
8. The kissa in Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo-Berber. 
































t. The semantic range of Jigga in A. 

Judging by the contents of the articles in the 
Arabic dictionaries devoted to the root &-$-s, one 
may consider this as the result of a convergence of 
several different "roots", Among the various mean- 
ings shown here, two of them seem to be totally 
distinct from each other: “to clip the hair, wings, 
ete.” (cf. Hebr. ILP and words made up of "$ 
and “to follow the tracks of a man or animal”, 
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Taking into account the realities of Bedouin life, 
this last sense, to which ssa can easily be connected, 
is certainly old, if not the primitive signiiication. 
It is from the verb Fassa taken in this sense that the 
mame of the kijs, pl. buspis "a kind of detective 
responsible for examining and interpreting tracks 
and marks on the ground" (al-MasfüdI, Muridi, i 
343 = § 1227; cf. al-"Uzayzl, Kàmas al-idài .. 
‘Ammin 1973-4, iii, 85, who points out the use 
Jordan of kassas with the generally-developed sense 
of A@if akathar [see xivArA]) has evolved), More- 
over, the Kurán provides two attestations of this 
old meaning of the root &-p-p. Moses’ mother says 
to his sister Augsihi "Wollow bis tracks" (XXVIII, 
1ofir), and in XVIII, 63/64, it is said that Moses 
and his page boy “followed their tracks back again, 
retracing them" (fa-rladda ‘ali äthārihimā kasasa). 
Nevertheless, the verb paşa is most frequently 
found in the Kur’n with the derived sense of 
“to tell a story, narrate”, or more exactly, “to give 
a circumstantial account of some happening, to 
recount an event by giving all the details succes- 
sively”; this nuance is usually lost in translation, 
though it may sometimes be conveyed through an 
adverb like “exactl One may note, with repeti- 
tions within the same verse, 19 occurrences of this 
verb: the account is given by God to the Prophet 
(IV, 162/264, VI, 57, VII, 6/7, 99/t02, XI, 102/200, 
121/120, XII, s, XVI, 119/128, XVIII, 12/23, XX, 
99, XL, 78), by the Kuràn (XXVII, 78/76) and 
by Meses to Shwfayb (XXVIII, 25); Jacob tells 
Joseph not to recount his dream to his brothers 
(XII, 3); divine messengers recite to mankind the 
miraculous “signs” of God (VI, 130, VII, 33/35); 
and God instructs the Prophet to recount “the 
affaic” (VII, 175/276). 

In chis last verse, the word apas, which has the 
general sense of "narrative, explanation, report, 
story” ia its five other attestations (III, 55/62, XII, 
3» 111, XXVII title and v. 25), has been translated 
by “affair”. Doubtless one should not neglect the 
nuance of precision and exactness contained in 
dasas, but it is perfectly certain that the term's 
sense tends to become attenuated in order to as- 
similate it to that of hadith. It could be perfectly 
easily substituted for the latter word in at least 
five occurrences out of 23 (XX, 8/9, LI, 24, LXXIX, 
15, LXXXV, 17, LXXXVIII, 1), and furthermore, 
the verb haddatka is clearly equivalent to Bassa in 
three verses (II, 71/76, XCIII, 11, XCIX, 4). Also 
close to Bagas are Mabar (XXVIL, 7, XXVIII, a9) 
and especially the pl. abhbar (IX, os/o4, XLVII, 
33/51, XCIX, 4), and also naba?, with 1a attestations 
out of the 17 in the singular (V, 30/27, VI, 4, VII, 
174[:75, IX, 71/70, X, 727t, XIV, 9, XVIII, 12/13, 
XXVI, 69, XXVIII, 2/3, XXXVI, 23/20 and 
LXIV, 5) and 7 out of the rx in the plural (LII, 
39/44, 51, 121/120, VII, oo, XII, 103/roa, XXVIII, 
66 and LIV, 4) corresponding fairly exactly to 
hagas in the Sense of “narrative, story, tale", Thus 
four terms of very different origins converge here 
in the Kor'àn and tend to assume a common signifi- 
cation, whilst losing at the same time the nuances 
implied in their original etymologies [see rxava). 

Kissa itself does not appear in the Holy Book, 
Dut one can point to some examples in the hadith 
with a general meaning of “thing, affair” (— amr, 
sha’n), close to one of the meanings of fasas; but 
this term seems however to have kept well its original 
nuance of meaning in the traditionists’ vocabulary, 
to judge by the expression sia al-hadith bi-bissatihi 
“he cited the hadith in all its details, giving it word- 


















for-word" (Muslim, Sabib, Salém, bid al-sifr, trad. 
No. 44). The word also very rapidly became a tech- 
nical term of Arabic grammar. Sibawayh certainly 
uses the verb haya in the sense of “to narrate” (i, 
60) and the noun fissa in those of “narrative” (= 
hadith, i, 60) and “affair” (i, 4r5, 418, 432), but 
above all he applies it (52 instances) to the idea of 
"state" (— gal; ses G. Troupeau, Lexiqua-index du 
Kitàb de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 172); consequently 
the expressions damir abd? and damir al-Aisja 
are absolutely synonymous (W. Wright, 4 grammar 
of the Arabic language, index.) 

At the moment when Sbawayh wrote his work, 
the verb kassa meant, from the time cf the Prophet 
onwards, “to practise as a popular preacher of 
sermons and edifying tales "{see Ags], this profession. 
being called Ras; or basas (see Wensinck, Concordance, 
V, 391-3, 394, 395). The more serious among the 
Hsgpip made a speciality of giving a commentary 
to their audience on the miraculous events referred 
to in the Kur’in and of recounting, in particular, 
in reference to the lives of the prophets, edifying 
Stories, The Bajas of the Kurnic text was then 
specialised in meaning, as we have just seen, and 
replaced, in order to designate the material in the 
répertoire of the popular religious story-tellers, by 
kissa, pl. kisas, without the term having, at least at 
the outset, the least element of the pejorative in its 
sense. However, ia the ardjgth century, al-Di&biz, 
following other authors, reserves for bigs the sense 
of “religious tale", but sometimes adds, with his 
usual irony, some fairly precise nuances of "story 
full of marvels and somewhat unbelievable”, of 
“myth” and of "traditional explanation of a super- 
natural happening" (see Tarbi*, index). 

At this period, the Aupsdy were already mingling 
with their discourses stories totally lacking in edifi- 
cation, but it seems that Jissa did not yet mean a 
secular tale, and even in the next century, Ibn al- 
Nadim does not use the word in the chapter devoted 
to stories in the Fihrist. Moreover, a few decades 
later, bigsa appears with the religious sense which 
it had when used by the first Auseds, in the title of 
alTha‘labt's [g.0.] popular work, the ‘Ard%is al- 
madjdlis ft bigaz al-axbiya®; the expression kisap 
aLambipP? [q..] was to become the title of quite a 
‘considerable number of works. Despite the precise 
meaning implied by this latter expression, the lexi- 
cographers, who devote quite a lot of space to the root 
$- p-s, hardly give the precise sense of ispa at all. 
The LA limits itself to asserting that the term is well- 
known, and then glosses it by kkabar, hadith and 
‘amr, though it does however give a pejorative nuance 
for bass, in fact equivalent to “words, chatter", 
opposed to “amal "action". In the Migbáh, bissa is 
defined only by ska? and amy; and in the Sahat, 
amr and hadith are further used to gloss this term, 
whose plural Aisas would therefore only be used for 
the bissa when it was written (likewise, also, in the 
LA and Kámüs). Assuming that we are probably 
not concerned here with the hisap al-anbiyd?, this 
rather enigmatic explanation is probably to be used 
with a technical sense different from that signalled 
in grammatical terminology; starting from the mean- 
ing of “affair”, early attested and found from Kur- 
ánic times onwards, fissa very soon came in fact to 
mean “a written exposition of an affair or matter, 
a mémoire presented to a judge, a request placed 
before a ruler, a petition”, Quatremére, in his 
Sultans mamelouks, i, 236 n. 1r, gives a certain 
number of examples of this meaning and mentions 
the existence of an official, the fissa-dér, who was 
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concerned with such requests (see also Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie, p. XLIV; Dozy does not 
appear to have interpreted the material in the 
dictionaries relative to the written bissa in the same 
way as we have done, since he includes this term in his 
Supplément). Al-Kalkashandi, in Subj, ili, 487-8, does 
not eite the kissa-dar but provides some details about 
the manner in which kisas al-maydlim were treated, 
Since some kussds began regularly to narrate 
stories which bad no religious character at all, 
kissa, without ceasing at the same time to charac- 
terise a serious, even a historical narrative (e.g, the 
27 mss. called kissat ghaswat... “narrative of the 
expedition of classified by Ahlwardt in his 
Berlin catalogue) tended to be applied to any story, 
sacred or profane, and to become a synonym of 
hiháya, and secondarily, of hadi; and khabar. As 
an indication, the above-mentioned catalogue has a 
total of 216 works beginning with hissa; that of the 
mss, in the B.N, of Paris drawn up by G. Vajda has 
115 (of which 7$ have been restored according to 
their contents); hiháya appears there 47 times, 
hadifh x2 times and khabar 4 times. In the group 
as a whole, there are certainly some edifying stories 
(e.g. the Kissat An! al-Kalf), but titles like Kissa! 
Sulayman maa Bilkis ot Kissat Tawaddud reveal 
true romances, In this way, the modern use of the 
term is to be justified, and this, conversely, has 
brought about a revival of pasas, now specialised 
in the sense of “narration”, the narrative genre and 
the narrative art", leading to the creation of the 
word kasasi "narrative" (adj). (Ci. Petar) 





























2.In modern Arabic literature 
The modern and technical meaning of this word: 


accepted without eliminating the more general, older 
sense of “story, “account”. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that, in this case as in many others, the 
neologism has not been immediately accepted and 
does not cover the same semantic field for all 
those who use it, even today. From the stact, it is 
seen to alternate with other words, 

In an article appearing in al-Ahrdm, on 11 May 
1881, where the shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh drew 
attention, without otherwise deploring it, to the 
taste of his contemporaries for the novel, we find 
the word rumdniyyat. The definition of the genre 
remains somewhat hazy since the eminent reformer 
included under this heading Kalila wa-Dimna and 
the stories of traditional adab along with the recent 
translation of the Aventures de Téémague by al- 
Tahtiwi and the serial stories then published in 
al-Ahvdm. Besides this borrowed term—which was 
not long to remain in use—there are words drawn 
from the Arabic vocabulary which come to mean 
the same as fissa. Understandably in the case of 
works on the borderline of the novel genre, the 
terminology appears uncertain: the ‘Alam al-din 
(1884) of ‘AM Mubarak is presented by its author 
as a hikdya (story) while Ibrahim al-Muwaylitf gives 
the title hadi¢h (talk) to his very interesting makdmdt: 
Hadith *Isá b. Hisham (1907). It is all the same 
curious to note that in 1917 a certain Diubrán Khalil 
Diubrán, suggesting to the editor of the review 
al-Hilal the holding of @ competition for the best 
story—to promote a genre that bas proved its worth 
in Europe—uses the term kihdya to describe the 
genre. Little by little, however, kissa came to prevail, 
and Taba Husayn was seen claiming back his liberty 
as a creator and refusing to apply rules whose validity 








he did not recognise by saying in substance: the hissa | 
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is taught nowhere, and besides, what [ write is not 
a hissa but a hadith (cf. Salih, in al-Mw'adhdhabáün 
fi bard). 

In fact, the lack of precision remains, mainly as 
a result of the differences in length among the various 
kinds of story. It is possible to account for these 
without departing from the root ks. For the 
abstract "narration", "narrative literature" we 
have kaja$, while the "story" of indeterminate length 
is called higpa, the novel being distinguished from the 
“tale” or from the “novelette” by an adjective 
(kissa fatsila in the one case, bissa jastra in the other). 
‘The range of meanings may be conveyed in a still 
more precise fashi suitable adjective expresses 
the midway term, the long short story so popular 
with the British (bisse mutawassifa), while uhsfisa 
(pl. abágis) denotes the very short story, the short 
novelette. 

But in practice, things are not so simple. The 
first Arabie story-teller to be universally known, 
Mabmad Taymor, published successively two col- 
lections of stories, calling the first akdsis (al-Shayki 
Dium a wo-akdsis whhrà, i925) and the second 
bias (Amm. Metwalli wa-kisas wkhrà, 1926). At 
‘the other end of the scale, there are some who prefer 
riwdya to Rissa fawila to denote the novel; this 
neologism was more specifically reserved at the end 
of the roth century to denote a "theatrical piece.” 
Without it being an absolute rule, it may be stated 
that at the present day u&sisa is more frequently 
wsed in Syria and Lebanon in the sense of short 
story, while rivdya is preferred in Egypt with the 
meaning of novel. 

Considerations of length are not the only ones to 
be of relevance. It should also be noted that some 
have tried to solve the ambiguity inherent in the 
word “tale” which exists also in English. If one 
wishes to differentiate the brief, realistic, truthful 
‘or plausible narrative (the short story) from a nar- 
rative of the same dimensions but imaginative, 
extraordinary or extravagant (the tale), one must call 
the latter by the name Aissa (or whsitsa) followed by 
an adjective (kkayaliyya or Riurdfiyya), while being 
careful not to use the word AAurdfa in isolation lest 
it be understood in a non-technical sense and with 
a pejorative flavour: ‘ta cock-and-bull story". 

The birth and evolution of Arabic fictional 
literature. The modern fissa owes nothing to 
Arab tradition. It is linked neither with the folklore 
of the Thousand and one nights nor with tales of 
chivalry nor with narratives of adab. The tradition 
of classical maháma, although taken up by iwo 
en of imagination and dual culture (Fáris al- 
Shidyák for al-Sd& “alā *l-sāk, 1855; and Mubammad 
al-Muwaylibl, c. above, 1907) bas left no legacy. 
Tt is from Europe that the Arabs have borrowed 
this literary genre totally unfamiliar to them, sc. 
the novel. 

The press, which has been remarkably prolific in 
Cairo and Beirut ever since its first appearance 
there in the middle of the 19th century, has in a 
short space of time put into circulation stories of 
various lengths translated from French and English. 
Some periodicals, like Hadika al-ekibdr (founded 
in Beirut in 1858) publish examples from time to 
time, others, like al-Djindn (Beirut 1870) regularly 
devote a part of each issue to such translations, 
and the same applies to the reviews that the Lebanese 
resident in Egypt have subsequently launched in 
Cairo (ai-Hildl, al-Muktafaf, al-Diy@). Even the 
daily al-Ahrdm founded in Alexandria in 1875 has 
its serial story. Furthermore, some weekly or monthly 
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entertainment publications are entirely devoted to 
them (Silsilat al-fukahat, Beirut 1884; Muntakkabàt. 
al-riwdyat, Cairo 1894). A certain degree of decen- 
tralisation has even been achieved with the ap- 
pearance of Silsilat al-riwayat al-uthmaniyya at 
Tanta in 1908 and al-Samir at Alexandria in 1911. 
The second stage is the editing of the translated 
novels in volumes. 

The essential object of this type of literature is 
to entertain. Publishers and translators search out 
stories of extraordinary adventures, of unhappy 
love-affairs, of poignant grief, rather than works of 
established quality whose authors are universally 
known. Fidelity to the original text was not regarded 
as an obligation in the period where the translator 
most ín demand, Tanyüs *Abduh, a Lebanese who 
had settled in Egypt, was renowned for the imagina- 
tion which he put into his work. The tendency was 
to adapt rather than to translate. 

Quite naturally "original" composition has fol- 
lowed translation-adaptation and obeyed the same 
rules. It has even in some cases been exactly con- 
temporary with it, and there are times when the 
translator is at the same time an author. This was 
the case with Salm al-Bustini, who published no 
less than five original works in serial form between 
1870 and 1884 in al-Djindn, at the same time as he 
was translating French novels, His sister Alice and 
his cousin Satid were also involved in the same sort 
of work. In serial stories of this kind as well as in 
ihe copied models there abound coups de théâtre, 
unexpected meetings, unsuspected relationships, 
ete. In order to avoid offending a very sensitive 
public moral sense, the scene of the plot still tends 
to be exotic, or if the action takes place in Egypt, 
the whole or the majority of the cast of characters 
must be foreign (Fata! al-ahrdm by Mubammad 
Mabmüd, Fatt Mis by Ya'küb Sarrüf). Said al- 
Bustant discovered to his cost the powerful force 
of this unwritten rule: a resident of Egypt for ten 
years, a friend of Shaykh ‘Abduh, this Lebanese 
was nevertheless savagely criticised in conventionally- 
minded circles for having published DHát al-bhidr 
(1894) which claims to show the disastrous results 
of an ill-matched marriage... in a wealthy family 
supposedly living in Alexandria! 

‘Obliged to show some degree of discretion, limited 
in its intellectual ambitions, this newly-arrived genre 
‘would doubtless never have interested an enlightened 
Arab public had it not found sponsors and promoters. 
Shaykh ‘Abduh took an interest in it, as has been 
seon, because he reckoned it capable of having a 
reformatory effect, if carrying a well-formulated 
message. For Djirdii Zaydan (x862-r9r4), it was 
the ideal didactic means to put into the service of 
history, and this Christian author of a History of 
Islamic civilisation therefore brought to the novel the 
caution of the scholar. Whereas Djamll Mudawwar 
had published in Beirut in r88: a single historical 
novel about ‘Abbasid Baghdad, he was to publish 
twenty-four such novels between 1889 and 1914, 
of which the majority appeared in serial form in 
Cairo in the review ai-Hildl which he edited. Serious 
information being in his view the essential part, the 
amorous element of the plot would serve only to 
lure the reader; this element seems therefore to be 
somewhat stereotyped from one volume to another; 
but at least, the construction is solid and the language 
clear and precise. 

Alter reason, sensibility. It would be impossib e 
to overestimate the role of Manfalütl (1876-1924) 
for, in his two collections (al-Nazard¢ (1910-1923) 
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and al-‘Abarit (1915)), he supecbly arabises French 
romanticism to the point where, under his pen, 
translations, adaptations and original creations 
seem to flow from the same source. Having found a 
style and a tone, he knows how to stir emotions 
while dealing, in a context of traditional morality, 
with the problems posed by the irruption of European 
civilisation into the modern Orient. At the opposite 
extreme as regards content but with a similar degree 
of emotional intensity, is the message of “The 
American” Djubrin (1883-1931). Tears flow in 
abundance here too, but the romanticism is noble, 
protesting at the injustice practised by the powerful 
of this world as observed in the microcosm of the 
Lebanese village where the mayor and the priest 
seem to be constantly united in the effort to prevent 
the children from loving each other; al-Adinika 
al-mutahassira (1912) hardly deserves to be called 
a novel, it is rather a long poem in prose devoted 
to an unhappy love affair of the author. “Broken 
wings" and "Tears", these are the two works, of 
Egypt and the makdjar, which have moved or 
irritated several generations of Arabs all over the 
world. 

But the first Arabic novel owes nothing to Man- 
falùți or to Djubrin. It was written in Paris—and 
pethaps partly in Geneva—by a young Egyptian 
student. Haykal (1888-1956) was fecling homesick 
when he wrote Zaynad (1914), and it is the Egyptian 
countryside that he attempts to re-create with its 
poetry, its variety, and also its characters, simple 
and poverty-stricken. But this evocation is centred 
around two victims of injustice in Egypt, sc. the 
Peasant and the woman. Even though the first 
‘edition is signed under the pseudonym Migrt Falldd, 
the poverty of the farm worker hardly holds our 
attention, while the fate of two women, equally 
unfortunate, illustrates the sorry condition of an 
entire sex and recalls the courageous protest of 
Kasim Amin at the beginning of the century. The 
hero ultimately makes his indictment: life has no 
appeal in a land where youth passes too quickly, 
where love is not allowed, and where the individual 
has no time to look at what is beautiful. 

Even if the problems of writing and construction 
are not always perfectly solved, even if the influence 
of La nouvelle Heloise of Rousseau is too obvious, 
this rich composition does not only have a historical 
interest, for it conveys an authentic tone, that of a 
desperate confession, 

In spite of these promising beginnings, other 
novels were not to appear for a further fifteen years. 
In the interval, it is only short story writers who 
make a name for themselves, putting forward within 
the dimensions of shorter narratives technical solu- 
tions borrowed this time from the best European 
specialists, The stories that they tell, on the other 
hand, always deal with the reality that surrounds 














young pioneers feel that they are laying the founda- 
tions of a new literature, The first of them,—and 
paradoxically the only survivor—Mikba"ll Nu'ayma. 
(born in 188) began publishing his stories at the 
beginning of the First World War in al-Sd*ik, theu 
im abFwnüm, the two reviews edited by Syrian 
Lebanese settlers in New York. The best, later 
collected in an anthology (Kana md kana, Beirut 
1937), are striking for their simple language, the 
transparency of the characters, the significant choice 
of situations—where ancestral customs like the 
journey to America play a central role—and perhaps 
even more for the firmness with which the story is 
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told, a story where, however, emotion and bumour 
make themselves discreetly felt. On Egyptian soil, 
slightly later, Mubammad Taymür (d. 1921) pub- 
lished in al-Sufar some stories of which the best- 
known dates from rorg—an important year for 
Egyptian nationalism of which this writer was a 
passionate advocate. Add to this element the interest 
taken in social injustice and in poverty, and we 
have the principal source-material of the stories of 
Mubammad Taymür and of his comrades-in-arms. 
This expression is not an exaggeration when applied 
to his brother Mabmüd, who describes himself as 
taking the torch from the hands of his brother, dead 
at the age of thirty. It is without doubt Mahmad 
Taymür (d. 1974), the greatest story writer of the 
time, who has exerted the strongest influence in 
Egypt and in the other Arab lands, one of the most. 
prolific of modern Arab writers and one of the most 
widely-translated too, Following the school of 
Maupassant—to whom his brother introduced him— 
he learnt to construct a plot firmly centred on a 
character who is bizarre to say the least, or on an 
exceptional incident. But he does not ignore the 
dominant themes of Egyptian social life, to which 
the brothers ‘Ubayd and Mabmad Tahir Lashin 
(4. 1955) also come to apply themselves, each ac- 
cording to his temperament and his special talent, 
Lashin being of the three the one whose palette 
would appear to be the best equipped both for 
varieties of subject and ot resources of expression. 
Let it also be noted that this writer has written one 
of the few Arabic novels to appear before the Second 
World War: Hawwd? bilé Adam ("Eve without 
Adam"), 1934. 

Furthermore, it may be appropriate to note that 
this novel is distinct from the others in that its 
subject (the pitiable failure of a feminist school- 
teacher who believed in love and social advance- 
ment) owes nothing to the life of the author, while 
Tähá Husayn (d. 1973) Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Mazini (d. 1949), al-‘Akkad (d. 1964) and Tawtik 
al-Hakim (b. 1902) had written nothing before 1939 
but works largely autobiographical in character. 
What these men have in common is that they are 
not true imaginative writers, but rather they are 
part of the Egyptian intellectual élite. It should 
therefore surprise no-one that they look for material 
for their stories in their own experience. Besides, 
for these great thinkers of their generation also, 
this is the means of assessing the exact condition 
‘of their country, for carrying on, in short, the wor- 
ried analysis conducted by Haykal in Zaynab. As 
chance would have it, the year 1929 saw both the 
second edition of this novel and the publication of 
the first part of Tahi Husayn's al-Ayyadm, The 
accuracy in tone of this book, written with finesse 
and modesty, explains its immediate success in 
Egypt and the rest of the world; one feels that the 
blind boy struggling in a world that is hostile or in- 
different or stupid symbolises more than an individual 
destiny. Evea before the appearance of the second 
part of al-Ayydim, Adib (1935) represents a split 
in the personality of the author, whose Egyptian 
half looks on helplessly at the folly and wreck of 
the Europeanised part. 

The debate between the two civilisations—with 
their customs and culture—also interests Tawiik 
al-Hakim in two of his autobiographical novels, 
while in the twoothers (‘Awdat al-rah, 1933; Yawomiy- 
yat nd'ib fi 'Laryéf, 1937) we find a number of 
the elements of the dossiers opened on Egyptian 
society by the short story writers. Superficially, 








the enquiry is less emphatic, there are times when 
the reader roars with laughter, but do not the 
laughter and the careless airs conceal a deep disquiet 
into which the faint-hearted lover and the Deputy 
Prosecutor are both plunged? 

In drawing his self-portrait in Jbrdhim al-kdtib 
(t931), Mazin§ speaks of disappointments in love 
which may be fictitious, but he is most certainly 
honest when he shows himself irresolute and easily 
discouraged. As if in spite of himself, he gives us 
suggestive insights into the three milieux that he 
sets himself to evoke and, when he does not over- 
step the bounds, his glibness does not lack charm. 

Outside Egypt, a single novelist deserves mention 
for this period; the Lebanese Tawfik Yisuf ‘Awwad, 
who published al-Raghif in 1939. It is the Lebanon 
of the period of the First World War, the Lebanon 
“in the hour of the Turk", ravaged by famine, that 
we find here, the repression of nationalist move- 
ments coming to an end on the gallows of Beirut’s 
Place des Canons. With a great deal of sobriety, a 
very sure sense of crowd-scenes, a properly romantic 
conception of history and politics, here is a writer 
who knows how to give to his narrative a depth 
which nobody else, Hakim included, has yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. 

‘Irak at that time was still at a hesitant stage, 
with Mahmüd Abmad al-Sayyid (d. 1937) publishing 
from 1921 onwards, in Cairo, stories which are ad- 
mittedly rudimentary but where the effects of Turk- 
ish rule on *Iráki society are suceinetly shown; with 
Anwar Shá^ul (first collection of stories 1930), the. 
influence of Taymür is clear. In his stories and those 
of ‘Abd al.Madjid Lutfi (b. 1908), influenced by 
Tolstoy and Gorky, one feels that the seeds of a 
promising harvest have been sown in ‘Iris, 

Among the pioneers mentioned above, a certain 
number have lived on after the war, Their prestige 
has increased and they have attained immortality. 
Young Arabic literature has found in them its an- 
cestors, its sponsors, its classics, it could be said. 
Each of them otherwise remains imperturbably 
faithful to his style. It is still the same self-centred 
man dissatisfied with home and love that Mazint 
indulgently analyses (f6rahim £I). From an incident 
of everyday life, the Lebanese MikbA"Il Nufayma 
draws the material of an intimate diary (Mudhakharat 
al-arkagt, 1949), where meditations or good and 
evil, the solitude of the soul and its mystical voca- 
tion, count more than the narrative plot. In the 
same way that Tawfik al-Hakim hardly descends 
from his ivory tower to stigmatise feminine duplicity 
and to comment ironically on the sacred bonds of 
marriage (al-Ribit al-mubaddas, 1944), Tähä Husayn 
pursues his dialogue destiny, but through 
interposed characters, in a tragic family chronicle 
with slow tempo (SXadjara! albws, 1954). The 
famous Mabmûd Taymür still composes short stories 
—his last collection appeared in January 1967—but 
he also writes novels where he expresses in the same 
pure language the qualities for which he is well 
known; very close to his times in [14 ‘L-likd? ayyuhd 
'Lhubb (1959), he is halfway to fantasy in al-Masabih 
al-twrh (1960). In this group, it is without doubt 
Haykal who has produced the least expected work 
for Hakadha khulikat (1956) presents, on the eve of 
his death, a portrait of a woman that contrasts 
totally with the Zaynab of his youth; this cold, 
dominating female really existed, so well-informed 
contemporaries assert, 

But the new-comers are henceforward very numer- 
ous, some of them belonging to Arab countries not 
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mentioned above. Reviews have been founded: in 
Egypt of course, but also in Bahrayn, where a literary 
periodical of this name appeared when the first 
printing-press was installed in the Gulf (1939), most 
of all in Beirut where al-ddab, founded in 1953, and 
alAdi» give young writers the opportunity to 
become known, in Tunis where, since t944, the 
review al-Mabdhith awards a prize (Bahlawén) to a 
writer every year. Henceforward, Arabic fictional 
literature is sufficiently vigorous and varied to 
convey trends which are to be noted elsewhere in 
the world, 

The romantics. It is clear that romanticism. has 
solid roots at its disposal—it is enough to recall the 
genre of the first European novels translated, the 
importance of Manfalütl, the tonc of Zaynab. A 
younger generation dissatisfied with its condition 
finds at last the means c£ expressing its revolt and 
its dreams. Evidently it is love that polarises all 
attention, This lyricism is a phenomenon of youth 
in three senses: the youth of the writer, the youth of 
literature and the youth of the public, The theme of 
the impossibility of amorous relationships is treated 
at length by the Tunisian Rashid Ghalt in the short 
stories that he has published in the review al-Fikr 
since 1960; an encounter without future constitutes 
the subject of al-Bakr ld ma? th, a story which gives. 
its title and dominant tone to a collection published 
by the Libyan A. Ibrahim al-Fakih in 1966; the 
‘Sudanese Sabbir (b. 1927) published ten years ago 
a novel on a small scale: Sisr al-dumat, 

It should not, however, be assumed that this 
type of novel is always attributable to an “‘indis- 
cretion of youth.” Writers of considerable renown 
who are no longer adolescents have built their success 
upon this specialised genre, and their prolific output 
shows that they know how to pluck the string of 
emotion, In this context, one could hope for no better 
example than the Egyption trio of Vitsuf Siba% 
id. 1978), ‘A. H. ‘Abd Allah (d. r973) and Thsin 
‘Abd al-Kuddüs. The systematic exploitation of 
sentimental problems is their common denominator, 
as well as their ability to impose their personal 
style. The first emphasises the dramatic, or melo- 
dramatic quality of the situations that be imagines; 
the second does not flinch from a certain moralistic 
purring owed for the most part to the very literary 
nature of his language; finally, the third flirts with 
scandal, and his gallery of pretty girls at once in- 
nocent and greedy for liberty has aroused many 
adolescent dreams. 

Readers unmoved by the magic of these masters 
perhaps would allow themseives to be seduced by 
more subtle forms of romanticism. In Egypt, ‘Abd 
Allah Țükhi finds in his native countryside (Fi 
daw? alkamar, short stories, 1960) or in a cruise 
on the Nile (ai-Nakr, a novel 1952) the appropriate 
setting that his dreams require, while Mustafa 
Mabmad (b. 193:) studies the relationship of married 
people (al-Mustakil, 1960) with much tact and 
sensitivity, In Syria, the short story writer Shamil 
Riiml (al-Kaja?if, 1960) even seasons his outpourings 
with a fair dose of fierce satire, Finally, we draw 
attention to a short story by the Algerian Tahir 
Wattar (Mamarr al-zyyam, in al-Fikr, 1959) for 
this disillusioned statement by one of his heroes: 
"There is no youth in the Arab world. The Arab 
knows only two ages: childhood and adulthood." 
We shall have oceasion to speak again of this sense 
of mal. 

The realists. These writers have inherited a 
populist or poverty-oriented tradition that is not 











very old. On the eve of the war, the Syrians T. 
‘Awwād, K. M. Karam, and the Srl Dja‘far Khaltlt 
were concerning themselves with fraternity, tearful 
commiseration or indignant horror at the sufferings 
of the lower classes 

We find this same interest in poor people with a 
great number of writers of the following period and 
in countries that have come to the novel more 
recently, From Morocco, we may mention two col. 
lections of stories; al-Sahf by Muhammad IbrühIm 
Aba ‘Alli and Radjul ws-mar?'a (1969) by Zaynab 
Fahmi. Taymür bas really created a school, for we 
witness an impressive parade of pitiable or laughable 
Y. Hakki's petty tradesmen, the charlatans 
of the Tunisian Mustafa Farist, the baggage carriers 
of the Syrian Samim Sharif, the water-carriers of 
ihe Egyptian Sibà'l. These specimens of an idle or 
poverty-stricken humanity, true to type even when 
they live on the fringe of society, clearly lend them- 
selves to living in novels. Who could deny the 
vividness of the portrait of Tarnannuh, idler and 
football fanatic, product of the imagination of 
Rashid Hamzāwl (Tunis, al-Fikr, 1959) or that of 
the “maker of grotesque cripples”, the negro Zita 
who introduces a kind of Court of Miracles in the 
lane (Zukak al-midakk, 1947) described by the 
Egyptian Nagitb Mabtiz. 

‘Apart from the hero, the writers strive to recreate 
a whole ambience to which they are deeply attached. 
‘Thus, thanks to the pen of a Tayyib Tariki or of a 
Hamziwi there appear before us the coloured 
quarters of Rabt and of Turbat al-Bey in Tunis, 
while the shrines of Old Cairo, Sayyidn& Husayn 
and Sayyidatnà Zaynab, inspire the best works of 
Hakki and Mabfür, and the seascape of the Shatt 
al-Arab is recreated in a story such as Dhihirat 
al-madina (1975) by the "Irüki *Abd al-Rabmüa 
Madiid al-Rubay^L. 

Tt would be surprising if the countryside were 
to remain outside the fictional répertoire, when we 
recall that, wiih Zaynab, the Arabic novel was 
bora there. Jt is ín fact tbe same love of nature 
that shines tbrough in a simple account of olive- 
picking in Tunisia, told by Mubammad F. Ghazit 
(b. 1927) in a short story (al-Fihr, 1961). But it is 
most of all in the novels of the Egyptian Sharkaw! 
(al-Ard, 1954, Kulitd khiliya, al-Falldb) that the 
rural life is conveyed in all its richness, at a time 
when new ideas are shaking the system of traditions 
that used to be thought immovable. On the contrary, 
Husayn Nasr (Tunisia) evokes the full force of the 
past in a few pages; this “Ox that my father left 
us” (al-Fikr, 1961) is slow to die and imposes his 
presence when the young men, rejecting the ex- 
perience of the old, wish that the page had been 
decisively turned. 

It will come as no surprise to find political in- 
volvement accompanying this meticulous survey of 
an entire people. At the same time that al-Asd 
appeared in Cairo, Hann’ Mina published in Damas- 
cus al- Magübib al-surk. We may thus see side-by-side 
two exemplary narratives: a peasant revolt in the 
Delta, and the resistance of the Latakians to the 
French Mandate at the end of the Second World 
War. The heroic times of such and such a country 
have inspired a considerable mass of stories. The 
‘Moroccan Khanatha Banndna celebrates inter-Arab 
solidarity sealed in combat in a recent collection of 
short stories (al-Ndr wa ‘I-ikitiydr) and his com- 
patriot Mubarak Rabi‘ makes the participation of 
Moroccan troops in the battle of the Golan Heights, 
in 1974, the central subject of his novel: Riftat 
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al-silāh, . , wa 'l-hamar (1976). Sometimes one finds 
them to be too verbose and not sufficientiy alive. 
This is especially the case with the entire output of 
Muji¢ Safadi (Syria), a real propagandist of the 
Arab Revolution (Zkd@ir muhtarif; Djit al-kadar; 
Ashbdh abfal, 1959). On the other band, an *A. H. 
ben Haddüka (Algeria) succeeds in interesting us in 
the conscience of a man who has just committed a 
political crime (m Zidl djasd'iipys, 1960). It is 
the analysis of the social and psychological conse- 
quences of the war of liberation which interests him 
his first novel appearing ten years later (Rif 
-dianiab), of which the form catches the attention. 
His compatriot Tahir al-Wattar also distinguishes 
himself in his two recent novel by the originality 
of his vision of guerilla warfare (al-4:) or the trau- 
matic after-effects of independence (al-Zilsdl). 
Similarly, the Palestinian tragedy is presented, free 
of forced sentimentality, in fascinating novels by 
the Lebanese Halim Barakāt and the Palestinian 
Ghassün Kanafáni (RidjA! fi "I-ghams) 

Oriental society is evolving to a varied rhythm 
in its different aspects. Industrialisation, for example, 
has scarcely been reflected by the appearance of 
workers in romantic literature. To our knowledge, 
only two writers have taken an interest in this: 
H. Mina (Syria) mentioned above, who has made a 
study @ Ja Gorky of type-setters in a printing-press, 
The invisible thread, 1960; and Muhammad Sidki 
(Egypt), who through the experience of a self-taught 
man trained in a number of occupations, gives us 
an insight into the daily life of the working classes 
(in the collections al-Anfar and al-A5di "I-bhashina, 
1956 and 1958). 

On the other hand, the number of Arab women 
writers is already remarkable. Quite naturally, they 
are interested in problems that are specifically 
feminine, Since professional involvement of women 
is still somewhat limited in their countries, it is 
most of all “psychological realism" that they aim 
at. The older ones—Bint al-Shàt? and S. Kalamáwi 
in Egypt, Widid Sakakini in Syria—have born 
witness to the deep transformation affecting the 
female mentality. The younger women writers— 
Samira ‘Accdm in Irak, Colette Suhayl in the Leba- 
non, $0ff ‘Abd Allah in Egypt—seck to re-establish, 
with regard to their sex, the truth misunderstood 
or distorted by men. The Egyptian Latifa al-Zayyat 
does not claim to make any extraordinary revelations 
in her novel al-Báb al-maftüh, 1960, but points out 
succinctly that the noble protests of the sterner sex 
are not yet fully convincing, 

So as not to distort the perspectives, it is im- 
portant to draw special attention to the work of 
three Egyptian novelists whose renown extends over 
the entire Arab world: Yahyā Hakki, Yüsuf Idris 
and Nadjib Mabfüz. The name of the first, who was 
born in 1905, is linked with the difficult emergence 
of the Arabic short story in the years around 1925, 
but he has only become well-known since the war, 
His first collection Kindil. Umm Háskim dates from. 
1943. His collections of stories, his short novel 
(Sakke "-mawm, 1954) and his memoirs (Khalithd 
‘ald ‘liah, 1959) have made him known to the public 
at large as a writer of prose that is firm but not 
prudish, and one who treats his characters with 
sensitivity and humour. 

As for Yüsuf Idris, be has been writing "com- 
mitted” stories since 1949. With the appearance of 
his first collection (Arkhas laydH, 1954), there is the. 
feeling of a talented writer making himself known. 
His subsequent works (al-Hardm, novel, 1959; al- 














‘Askari al-aswad, a short story, 1961, among many 
others) testify to his dramatic sense, and his con- 
densed style, on the borderline of grammatical 
correctness, counts as oni of the most original of all, 

Nadjib Mabfüz enjoys an even wider readership, 
He owes this perhaps to his uncompromising ad- 
herence to the classical language but most of all 
to the seriousness and depth of his analysis and to 
a remarkably prolific output—some twenty novels 
and a dozen collections of short stories published 
to date. His Trilogy (1957, 1958) is considered to be 
the perfect masterpiece of Arabic realism. It gives 
us the key to an understanding of the generation of 
contemporary Egypt through a wealth of passions 
reminiscent of the Russian novelists, but with a 
concern for detail that is exclusively his own, and 
most important of all, from a perspective such that 
every Arab reader feels himself involved, 

The existentialists. In a society in a state of 
flux, there are some who feel resentful, disillusioned, 
alienated, and who find in existentialism a philosophy 
in tune with their mood. The Lebanese Suhayl Idris 
has done much to install this philosophico-literary 
doctrine in the Orient. He has been the prime mover 
in a major series of translations that have introduced 
the Arabs to Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in 
particular. But his role has not been limited to that 
of translator nor to that of editor-in-chief of the 
major review al-Adab, He is also the author of a 
number of novels, In the first (al-Hayy al-léfini, 
1953) he too examines the reactions of the oriental 
to the European way of life, but the analysis is 
different from one given by Tawfik al-Hakim in 
<Usfir min al-shark nearly twenty years earlier. In 
spite of his love for a European sweetheart—shared 
this time—the Arab student returns to the Lebanon 
to place himself beneath the yoke, and perhaps the 
protection, of the customs of his homeland. His 
resigned acceptance of the absurdity of life shows 
that bis stay in the Latin Quarter bas left deep marks. 
on him. 

The Lebanon is thus the favoured land for exis- 
tentialism There are some who take pleasure in a 
type of fiction that is closer to the debate of ideas 
than to the novel as strictly defined, like Emile B. 
AbI Nadir in al-Fardgh (1961), But the more 
teresting writers are able to bring to light in their 
plots the implacable character of life. A story by 
George Shàmi shows to what extent a personal 
sentiment, however sincere and profound, is helpless. 
in the face of the tyranny of the family spirit, and 
another by Djamil Djabr (Xalak, 1961) finds the 
correct tone for describing, in the first person, an 
impossible love. The Lebanese novel does not however 
attain the level of despair except in the work of 
the woman-writer Laylà Dalabakki; ia 4nd akyi 
(1958) and in al-dlike al-mamsakha (1960) there is 
a vivid account of the revolt of a feminine sensibility 
stifling in a male society, made—taboos included— 
for men. 

Although she has become known more recently, 
the Syrian Ghida Sammia is closely akin to her. 
One of her collections of short stories (Laylat ai- 
ghurabP, 1966) presents us with a study funda- 
mentally of a single character in a variety of set- 
tings: the woman who feels herself involved neither 
with the family nor with the revolutionary ideal, 
"stranger" always and everywhere, her too-clear 
intelligence and her too-vivid sensibility making of 
her a person who suffers and sees no other future 
than this suffering, which she broods over with a 
kind of masochistic delight. 
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‘Irak shows us another kind of existentialism, less 
intellectual, more visceral. Among story-writers of 
talent, the first place belongs to ‘Abd al-Malik Nari 
(born in 1921). Between 1946 and 1954 (Nashid 
al-ard) he has created a genre: tror the first to the. 
last line, hís fiction expresses malaise, an infinite 
despair or a fatal torpor. With Mahdi ‘Isa Sakr and 
Fu’ad Takarll (al-Wadjh al-dkhar, 1961) we are 
steeped in the same unrelieved black that seems 
to be the dominant colour of young ‘Iriki literature. 

The basic problems, During its sixty or so 
years of existence, Arabic fictional literature has 
been obliged essentially to cope with two basic 
problems. 

The one, purely internal,concems language. For 
obvious reasons, the novelist must choose the type 
of language that he is to lend to his characters, 
dialect or fushd, A writer as eminent as Mabmüd 
Taymür has, to his credit, carefully tried each of 
the two alternatives and subsequently remained 
absolutely faithful to the academic language, of 
which he is besides a perfect master. The no less 
eminent Yahya Hakkt has shown a quite original 
attitude, proclaiming everywhere his loyalty to 
Arabic and wielding in a delicious manner in his 
short stories the Cairoese of his childhood or the 
Sa‘ldian patois dear to his heart. These examples 
should not be misinterpreted; the question does not 
only apply to Egypt. Throughout the whole Arab 
world, from ‘Irak to Morocco, there are novelists 
who believe that they would be betraying their 
mission as creators and artists if they were to avoid 
using a type of language that is natural, living and 
immediately evocative of the correct sentiment, the 
spontaneous idea. Conversely, in every Arab country 
there are today writers who would consider them- 
selves unworthy of their art and traitors to Arabism 
if they were to adopt—even in dialogues—a language 
other than “pure” Arabic obeying the rules of 
declension, more or less modernised in its vocabulary, 
but effectively unchanged in its syntax, The question 
of the two languages has been debated so often since 
the beginnings of the naga that there is nothing to 
be gained by dwelling on it here. The adherents of 
one or other mode of expression may be confident 
of finding themselves in excellent company and 
having no shortage of arguments. In particular, 
the equation frequently proclaimed in the last 
fifty years (dialogue in dialect = literature in the 
service of the people) is no longer put forward today, 
when the purists too are “committed”, At the most, 
we may attempt a risky generalisation: the tendency 
to use the spoken “popular” language is more wide- 
spread in countries where the literary publics greatest 
and which, believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have a better-established "Arab" character—thus 
in Egypt, rather than in Algeria, Whatever the 
answer may be to these formal—and important— 
questions, there is no likelihood of provincialism 
gaining precedence over a common Arab heritage 
that is easily recognisable through the entire spectrum 
of fictional literary production from “the Ocean to 
the Gulf" and through all the trends that we have 
attempted to unravel. 

The other problem concerns the relationship of 
the Arabic novel to Europe, the master, in both 
senses of the word, pedagogic and colonialist. This 
relationship first applies on the level of content. 
‘The dialogue of a floundering East with a West that 
is too sure of itself constitutes one of the themes 
and sometimes the central theme of novels that 
have become famous, It is natural, with regard to 











novels, that this ill-fated or violent confrontation 
should take the form of an amorous encounter be- 
tween a practical or fickle or dominating European 
woman and an Arab emigrant, usually a student, 
convinced that he owns a share of the truth but 
naive and maladroit. Furthermore, the character of 
the latter and the general physiognomy of the work 
change in the course of the years, In Usfiir min 
al-shark by Tawfik al-Hakim (Egypt, 1938) Muhsin 
is an incorrigible idealist, an incompetent pursuer 
of working-giris whom the author mocks and admires 
at once, while the hero of al-Hayy al-latini discovers 
nausea in Paris, but returns to the fold of ancestral 
custom in Beirut, The English girl married by 
al-Duktir lbrükim by Dhu 'LNün Ayyüb (rák, 
1939) is only the first stage of an ambition which 
comes to light on his return to his country. If Ismi*il 
repudiates his God on leaving Mary's embrace, he 
finds Him again on the banks of the Nile (Yahya 
Hakki, Kindil Umm Hashim, Egypt, 1949). The 
experience of Adib (Taha Husayn, Adib, Egypt, 
1935) is at the same time more profane and more 
desperate, but that described by the Sudanese al- 
Tayyib Salih in Massim al-hidjra ild "t-skama! (1966) 
is violent, and it disconcerts because hatred here is 
innocent. 

Nobody is deceived; whether sex and suffering 
intervene or not, it is alvays the impact of a culture 
that is in question, an invading, besieging, dis- 
Tuptive culture. Two Moroccan novels examine im 
detail its traumatic aspects: Dafannd "Lmádi by 
Ghallab (1966) and al-Ghurba by Latrwt (1971). 
Quite naturally, another level of connections with 
Europe appears. Has this literary technique been 
learnt, assimilated or, on the contrary, has there 
been constant re-adaptation to a model which, as 
time passes, remains indispensible? It is in reality 
impossible to answer this question, It may simply 
be stated that this common Arab heritage mentioned 
above adapts itself well to the most recent trends in 
universal fiction, that the surrealism of Zakariyya? 
Tamir (Dimagkk al-hard*ih, Damascus, 1973) with 
its nightmare universe, takes up and carries to an 
obsessional and hardly bearable degree, the taboos 
and desires of a sick society. It is madness—super- 
ficially, for what the mastery resides in the cascade 
of images and the narrative twists!—that succeeds 
the meticulous and classic analysis of ‘Abd al-Salam 
al-*Udjayll and the cruel realism of Fris Zarzür, 
two Syrian novelists who have achieved renown in 
the sixties, Echoes of such treads arise from else- 
where: from Egypt, of course, where established 
novelists like Yüsuf ldris and Nadilb Mabfüz have 
begun in the sixties and at the present day to turn 
towards the short story in preference to the novel, 
a wild and implacable type of short story, to which 
the younger writers are also drawn: the Arsians, 
the TObiyas; but Algeria has not lagged behind with 
the stifling compositions of writer such as Tahir 
al-Wattir; this is taken even further in Babrayn, 
where ‘Abd al-Kidir fAli sets in motion with 
al-Nasif a series of dream-like sequences that ex- 
press his continuing anticipation of revolutionary 
liberation. 

Finally, if such-and-such a name made famous 
by the European “new novel” suggests itself to the 
readership of one of these narratives, it should be 
recognised that the Arab intelligentsia is henceforth 
in sympathy with the evolution of ideas and tastes 
throughout the world, that purely internal lines of 
influence are clearly visible in Arabic fiction and 
that the contemporary proliferation of works, the 
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multiplicity of devoted talents in all provinces of Ara- 
bism, are signs of the flourishing state of the kissa. 

Bibliography: Arabic journals, The literary 
journals are very numerous, and some have only 
a short existence. Among the most important are 
al-Addb, al-Adib (Beirut), al-Madjalla, al-Talifa 
(Cairo), al-Matrifa (Damascus) and al-Fikr (Tunis). 
Those in European languages include MIDEO, 
Orient, OM, Jnal. of Arabic Literature, and Bul- 
letin d'études arabes of the IPEA oi Rome. 

For the beginnings of the novel, the general 
histories of Arabic literature may be consulted 
[see *anApIvYA. B. (V)). 

Anthologies give a very representative picture 
of contemporary novel writing, general introduc- 
tions and valuable biographical details about the 
authors covered: Anthologie de la literature arabe 
contemporaine, Paris 1964. I. R. and M. Makarius, 
Le roman et la nouvelle; Mahmoud Manzalaoui, 
ed., Arabic writing today, the short story, Cairo 1968. 

Studies—most of these on the Arab short story 
and novel centre upon Egypt. In particular, note 
‘Abd al-Mubsin Taha Badr, Tafawwur al-riwd ye 
al-‘arabiyya al-haditha fi Misr (1870-1938), Cairo 
1963; R. Francis, Aspects de la littérature arabe 
contemporaine, Beirut 1963; Yabyà Hali, Fadjr 
al-kissa. al-misriyya, Cairo 1962?; ‘Abbas Khidr, 
al-Kissa al-kasira fi Mis mundhu nadPotihd 
baitā sanat 1939, Cairo 1385/1966; H. Kilpatrick, 
The modern Egyptian novel, Oxford-London 1974; 
Fatma Moussa-Mahmoud, The Arabic novel in 
Egypt (1914-1970), Cairo 1973; Muhammad Ydsul 
Nadim, al-Kissa fi 't-adad al-‘wrabi al-hadith (1870- 
1914), Beirut 1961; Hamdi Sakkut, The Egyptian 
novel and its main trends (1913-1952), Cairo 1971; 
P. J. Vatikiotis, Egspt since the revolution (ch. 
on cultural life by Louls Awad), London 1968; 
Ch. Vial, Contribution à l'étude du roman et de la 
nouvelle en Egypte, des origines d 1960, in ROMM, 
iv (1962); idem, Le personnage de la femme dans le 
roman st la nouvelle en Egypte de 1914 à 1960, in 
the press, (Cu. Vraz) 


s(a). In older Turkish literature. 


Asa generic term, Ha in Turkish texts was synon- 
ymous with story, tale (hiddye) and legend (menkabe, 
efsane). Falche! in 778/1367 calls his version of the 
romance of Farhad and Shirin (g.v.] a Aiysa; Mebmed, 
writing in 800/z397, says that a copy which he 
found was old but the Misa (story) was new, and 
Sheykhi [2..], in the first half of the gth/x5th century, 
found the mere telling of a Missa (story) no longer 
sufficiently enjoyable (B. Flemming, ed., Fahris 
Husrev u Sirin, Wiesbaden 1974, vv. 2913-16 and 
P. 140 f.; S, Yüksel, od., Mehmed. Zgk-ndme, Ankara 
1965, v. 40$; F. K. Timurtas, Şeyhl'nin Husrev ü 
Sirin'i, Istanbul 1963, v. 1363). 

Narrative works in verse and prose dealing with 
epico-religious and heroic themes (see mikAYA, iii] 
were often called #issa, the term alternating with 
destan, This is true for the ‘Antar, Abū Muslim, 
Saltuk and Ghazi Danishmend stories [see AMASA, 
iii) or the tales around Kirdn-i Habeshi and Bahman 
Shah b. Firùz Shäh (see A. S. Levend, Türk edebiyatı 
tarihi. I. Giriş, Ankara 1972, 113, and KAHRAMÁN- 
NAMA) and Djelil Shah and Djemil Peri (see H. 
Sohrweide, Türkische Handschriften. Teil 3, Wies- 
baden 1974, 276, no. 316); not a few tales sill await 
examination. 

The lives of holy men and great Süfis of Islam 
Such as Ibrühlm b. Adham [q.s] were treated col- 
lectively in the genre called tadÀAira, the most famous. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 

















being the extensive Persiam prose work Tadkkirat 
aLawliyd by ‘Attar (g.0,]. An early Turkish example 
is the Tedlkire-yi ewliy@ adapted from the Arabic 
and presented to the prince of Aydin [4.0], Muham: 
mad Beg, by an unknown author (MS. Istanbul, 
Veliyüddin 1643). 

In a more restrictive sense, kissa designated 
stories of the Prophets before Mubammad, whose 
‘own life history gave rise to the siyar genre [g.v], 
whereas events of the lives of members of his family 
inspired other books such as the ghazaudt of the 
caliph “Ali; the makta? works commemorated miracles 
and happenings around the martyrs of the house of 
the Prophet, particularly his grandson Husayn (see 
namsa, iti and HIKAYA, ili), especially famous being 
the Hadibat al-iw'add? by Fugalt (g.v.). 

In the kisas some prophets were dealt with 
separately, such as Moses (Nissa-yi Musa we Khédir, 
see Levend, op. cil., 125), and Solomon; such works 
being also known as ndme (see wIkAYA, it] the most 
voluminous of the Stlzymán-nám2s being the com- 
pilation made by “Urun” Firdewsi [g.v.]; Iskandar 
[gw] was also treated separately (see M. Götz, 
Türkische Handschriften. Teil 2, 161, no. 234 and 
ISKANDAR-NAMA, 

Joseph or Yüsaf [g.r.] was a favourite hero of the 
histories of Prophets; his ascetico-mystical romance 
with Zulaykhà, based on the Sürat Vasuf, has been 
treated in many Turkish mathnawis and prose 
works, The oldest appears to be the Kissa-yi Yusuf 
by a certain ‘All, a work of uncertain provenance 
supposedly composed in the Crimea in 639/1232 (see 
N. Pekokay, Zslamt türk edebiyati. L. Istanbul 1967, 
77 tf; Levend, op. cib, 92, 125). 

In Anatolia, Sbeyyád Hamza wrote 2 mathnawi 
version (ed. D. Dilcin, Istanbul 1946); for Caghatay, 
Mamlük, Ádharbáydjànl, and many Ottoman ver- 
sions see the list compiled by Levend, op. cit., 128-30; 
for roth century Kazakh versions, see Fundamenta, 
ii, 744. 

Collectively, the prophets have been dealt with 
in the Kisas alanbiya? [q.v], which made their 
appearance in Turkish literature in the 8th/r4th 
century. In 7rolsro Nasir al-Din al-Rabghüzi, 
working for a Mongol amir, composed his Eastern 
‘Turkish Kisas al-anbiy@ on the basis of a Persian 
version (facsimile ed. K.Gronbech, Copenhagen 
1948). Other Turkish authors consulted the Arabic 
Kigas al-anbiy@® by al-Kisa, the ‘Ards al-madjalis 
by al-Tha‘labi and others (see K. Erarslan, Kis@fnin 
Bedi d Dünyå ve Kışaşı l-Enbiyå adh eseri 
dstanbuldaki tercümeleri, in TDED, xviii (1970), 
125-32; N. Hacteminogiu, in TDED, xi (1961) and 
xiii (1963), on an anonymous translation in the 
MS, Bursa, Ulu Cami 24743 and A. Ates, in TDED 
viii (1958), 93 í, on the Yozgat MS. of the trans- 
lation made by Izalki (d. 833/1429-39). 

In 987/1579 an Ottoman writer, Hindl Mabmüd, 
composed a Ktsas-i enis? (G. M. Meredith-Owens, 
Traces of a losi autobiographical work by a courtier 
of Selim IT, in BSOAS, xxii/3 [1960}). Later, more 
complex titles were used for the genre, such as 
Mérat al-safd? fi akwal el-enbiyd? written by Kara 
Celebizade (4. 1068/1658). 

A highly esteemed educational Kigas-f enbiyd? 
written by the Ottoman statesman and historian 
Ahmed Diewdet Pasha [g.] as late as the end of 
the zgth century, in no less than twelve volumes, 
is evidence for the tenacity of the genre. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the article, see the relevant articles in Pailologiae 

turcicae fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 1965; F. 
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Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und 
thre Werke, Leipzig 1927; Istanbul küüphaneleri 
tarik-cofrafya yasmalars hataloglari. Tiirhge tarih 
yazmaları, Istanbul 1943 ff; J. R. Walsh, The 
Turkish manuscripts in New College, Edinburgh, 
in Oriens xii (1959), 171-89, esp. no, z; F. E. 
Karatay, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi Kütüphanesi 
lürkpe yasmalar kataloğu, Istanbul 961; F. 12, 
Eshi tiirk edebiyatinda nesir. I, Istanbul 1964; 
idem, Eski tiirk edebiyahnda mazim. 1-11, Istanbul 
1966-7; B. Flemming, Türkische Handschriften. 
Teil 1, Wiesbaden 1968. The impetus which the 
kissa, siyar, and makta! genres gave to Turkish 
religious iconography can be seen in N. Atasoy 
and F. Çağman, Turkish miniature painting, 
Istanbul 1974, and the literature cited by them. 
(B. FLeMMING) 








3(b). More recent Turkish literaiure. 

After the Mukhayyeldt of SAM ‘Aztz [g.v.] (1796), 
which form a transition between the old and the 
new, a series of translations, mainly from the French, 
followed some sixty years later, e.g, Fénélon's 
Téüémaque as Terdjeme-yi Telemak (1862), Victor 
Hugo's Les Misérables as Maghdarin bikdyesi (1862), 
Daniel Detoe’s Robinson Crusoe, as Hikdye-yi Robenson 
(from the Arabic, 1864), followed by Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre’s Paul et Virginie (1870), Voltaire's 
Micromégas (1871), Alexandre Dumas père's Le 
Comte de Monte Cristo (2873), Lamartine's Graziella 
(1878), Abbé Prévost's Manon Lescaut, Octave 
Feuillet's Le roman d'un jeune homme pauvre (1880) 
and many others. Except for the Télémague, which 
was translated in a most flowery and ornate style, 
in the best Ottoman ingh@ tradition, most of the 
rest were rendered in a comparatively simple lan- 
guage, not far removed from spoken Turkish. This 
translation movement or activity coincided with 
the emergence of the literary Tangimát school, and 
the first generation of modernist writers provided 
the early examples of Turkish short stories and 
novels in the modern sense. 

1. The short story 

‘The pioneer of the short story is the popular author 
Ahmed Midhat [g.v]. Although he did not belong 
to the literary school initiated by Shinasf (9.0,] and 
his associates, and was looked down upon by them 
as a conservative in outlook, as informal in style 
and as lacking in technique, and was consequently 
unfairly judged, he was avidly read by the general 
public and youth intellectuals alike and greatly 
influenced the succeeding generation of writers as 
witnessed by many of them (see HUSAYN RAHMI and 
xuwAuip ptvi’). Ahmed Midbat published two col- 
lections of short stories: Kissadan hisse (1870) and 
Leif riwdyat (in 25 parts, 1870-95). His mostly 
romantic stories with an occasional touch of realism, 
some adapted from the French, became immensely 
popular and soon made the genre fashionable. 

To this formative period belongs a collection of 
short stories in three volumes, the Musdmerct-ndme 
(“The Book of soirées”, 1872-5), inspired in structure, 
by Boccaccio's Decameron, and written by one Emin 
Bülend, a civil servant about whom we know almost 
nothing. These are entertaining stories of uneven 
value, a mixture of traditional narrative and the 
new approach. Different from Abmed Midbat's 
works, the Mésamercndmé's language and style 
vary in places from the ornate to the straightforward 
colloquial. A younger member of the Tanzimat 
literary period, Sami Pasha-Zade Seza% [¢.v), is 
also reckoned among the pioneers of the modem 








Turkish short story. His modest output (two volumes, 
of which Kiidh sheyler “Little things", 1308 Rümi/ 
1892), began the realist trend in the short story. 
He used a good technique and developed a tidier 
style and avoided ornate language. The great master 
of the Turkish short story is, however, Khalid Diya? 
of the Zherwet-i Fünüán [q..] literary school, who 
perfected the genre, of which he made a study in his 
work Hikaye (1307/1892). Khalid Diya, who tends 
in his novels to concentrate on the life of Istanbul 
upper and upper-middle classes and to use a precious 
language, by contrast in his numerous short stories 
{collected in 20 volumes) describes mostly ordinary 
people of the middle and working classes, and uses 
a comparatively less ornate style. Among minor 
writers of the same school, the novelist Mehmed 
Ra?üf and the critic and journalist Huseyn Djahid 
[q.9.] also wrote short stories of uneven value. Two 
prominent writers who remained outside the Therwet-i 
Fünün school, the novelist Huseyn RabmI and the 
essayist Ahmed Rasim (g.v.] contributed realistic 
short stories which are vivid sketches of everyday 
life in Istanbul of the 1890-1920 period. 

The restoration of the Constitution (July 1908) 
followed by the movements of Turkism [see 
TORKEOLOK), Populism (Khalka doghru) and the 
New Language (Yefi lisén), sponsored by Diya? 
Gokalp (q.v.) and 'Ómer Seyf ed-Din [q.v revolu- 
tionised the whole approach to narrative in Turkish 
literature, Most short story writers (and novelists) 
switched from the capital (Istanbul) to the provinces. 
and made an attempt to introduce colloquial Turkish 
into literary language and avoided, on the whole, 
elaborate psychological analysis for straightforward 
realism. 

The prominent woman novelist, Khélide Edtb 
[gv], wrote realistic short stories mostly based on 
her own experiences or observations. “Omer Seyf 
el-Din (1884-1920), who left ten volumes of short 
stories (posthumously collected in book form), led 
the reaction against the precious language of the 
Therwel-i Fünun school and wrote in spoken Turkish 
stories on the reminiscences of his childhood or on 
episodes of Turkish history, A hasty writer, his 
easy, even facile language is not always polished. 
But his deliberately direct style, avoiding the 
"literary", established a new tradition in Turkish 
narrative. The outstanding essayist and political 
satirist Refik Khalid Karay (9.v.], wrote his famous 
Memlehet. hiká yeleri ("Stories from the provinces", 
1019), during his five years' exile in Anatolia. These 
stories on the types and customs of the villagers and 
provincial townspeople are told with a rare virtuosity 
of natural style and powerful realism unprecedented 
ia modem Turkish literature. 

Most novelists of the period (e.g. Y. K. Kara-‘Oth- 
mánoghlu, R. N. Giintekin, Peyaml Safa, etc.) also 
wrote short stories. But others excelled in the genre; 
Memdüb Shewket Esendal [g.v. in Suppl], a politician 
and diplomat, wrote, at irregular intervals, stories 
which are different in subject matter, plot and 
style from the "classical" Maupassant-type stories 
of his contemporaries, T. Djeldl el-DIn, a psychiatrist. 
by profession, left remarkable sketches and short 
stories, written in a very personal style, about 
eccentric types and harmless maniacs of Istanbul, 
against an authentic “local” setting of the Hüseyn 
Rabml tradition, They are character studies or 
sketches of the moods of ordinary people, with 
emphasis on women, written in spoken Turkish, 
without any elaboration or embellishment and 
inbued with human warmth and optimism. The 
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novelist Halikarnas Ballkéts! (g.v. in Suppl] who 
belongs to the same generation, but who published 
his work in the Republican period, after the age of 
fifty, wrote fascinating stories on the life and struggles, 
‘of the sea folk of the Aegean. 

‘The 19308 inaugurated a new era in contemporary 
Turkish literature, and witnessed the emergence of 
two prominent but very different story writers: 
Sabah al-Din ‘AI (also a novelist [q.v.]), who pio- 
neered social realism, writing powerful stories on the 
true life experience and hardship of the village and 
small town communities of Anatolia. Sa'Id Fd'ik 
(1906-54), pethaps the greatest name in the Turkish 
short story, described, in his compelling stories and 
sketches, written in a forceful and romantic style, 
the life and milieu of the simple people, workers, 
fishermen, vagabonds, etc. of Istanbul, based mostly 
on his personal experiences, with a deeply human 
touch, Abmed Hamdi Tanpinar [q.v], poet, critic 
and novelist, and adept of the neo-classicist Yabya 
Keml (9:1) wrote nostalgic, evocative short stories 
where unresolvable psychological issues are the 
Jeitmotiv. The playwright and essayist Khald0n Taner 
(b. 1915) writes stories flavoured with humour and 
social criticism. khan Tarus (1907-67), a civil 
servant, described in his stories the intricacies of 
bureaucracy in the provinces, 

In the 19405, 19508 and 19603, most novelists (e.g. 
Kemal Tahir, Kemal Bilbagar, Orban Kemal, Samim 
Kocagöz, Yaşar Kemal, etc.) also wrote short stories 
in which concentration is on the plight of the peas- 
antry, provincial townfolk and suburban dwollers 
{see below). This is particularly true of writers of 
peasant origin (e.g. Fakir Baykurt, Talib Apaydin, 
etc.). Aziz Nesin (b. 1915) tbe great humorous writer 
of unsurpassed popularity, has been writing in- 
numerable stories and sketches where he uses his 
art to fight social evils and bigotry by ridicule. 
Oktay Akbal (born 1923) writes individualistic and 
romantic stories, mostly based on personal reminis- 
cences, full of nostalgia for things past. Necati Cumalı 
(b. 1921), poet, playwright and novelist, differs 
from mest of his contemporaries in not concentrating 
on any one given theme, but writing stories on a 
variety of subjects in a warm and flowing style. 

Contemporary short story writers dwell as a rule 
on the social, politieal, economic and cultural 
problems of Turkey, a society in rapid transforma- 
tion, linking them to the personal problems of the 
individual. From several dozen names (some of 
them also novelists), the following stand out: 
Mehmed Seyda (b. 1919), the poet S. K. Alisal (b. 
1920), Yusuf Atılgan (b. 921), Wüs'at O. Bener 
(b. 1922], Muzaffer Buyrukcu (b. 1928), Bilge 
Karasu (b. 1930), Tabsin Yücel (b. 1933) and Bekir 
Yıldız (b, 1933). Among women writers one notes 
Nezihe Meriç (b. 1925), Adalet Ağaoğlu (b. 1929), 
Leyla Erbil (b. 1931), Füruzan (b. 1935) and Sevgi 
Soysal (1936-76) who dwell on the problems of 
women of all classes in present day Turkey. 

2. The novel. 

The outstanding lexicographer and scholar Shems 
elDin Sarai {q.v.] wrote the first Turkish novel in 
the modern sense: Taʻashshuk-i Talat we Finat 
(1872). This is a Inve story used as a background to 
criticise the traditional marriage custom, marriage 
of partners unknown to each other. Nürlk Kemil 
[g.v.], the great poet and patriot of the Tangimal 
school, experimented with a romantic (Intibh, 
2876) and a historic (Djermi, 1880) novel, One of 
his younger colleagues, Sim{ Pasha-Zide Seza% 











1849), while another, Redj&"i-ZAde Ekrem [qe] 
produced a socialsatirieal novel (Araba sevddsl, 
"Devotees of the hansom cab", 1889, published 
1896), which is a forerunner of later novels where 
the “westernising snob", the blind imitator of 
European manners and customs, is ridiculed (see 
below); and Nabi-Zide Nazim (1862-93) wrote 
examples of realist novels (Kara Bibik, a long short 
story, 1890, and Zelri, 1895). 

Outside this literary schoo! of the "élite", the 
most important representative of the genre was the 
prolific popular writer, publicist and journalist 
Ahmed Midhat who flooded the post-18705 period 
with several dozen novels on subjects of all types: 
adventure, history, social satire, science fiction, 
realist and naturalist narrative, etc. He owes a 
great deai of his narrative technique, his dialogue 
and his handling of episodes to the traditions of 
Turkish popular art and literature (ie. Karagór, 
the meddāb, the fulsit technique in the Orta oyunu 
and folk tales of various kinds), and also to the 
French novels of adventure. Many of his novels, 
particularly Hase» Meliáh (1875), Hiiseyn Felléh 
(1875), Sileymin Musii (1876), Henüz on yedi 
ashinda (1882), Diirddne Hantm (1882), were 
enormously popular and read avidly by genera- 
tions of readers of all classes until the 19ros. His 
novel Eflátán Bey ile Rakim Efendi (1896), pioneered 
a series of novels which satirise the alla franca way 
of life of Istanbul snobs. 

Tn the following period of the Therwet-i Fünun 
school, the great representative of the novel is 
‘Khalid Diya’. Although as a boy writer, like most 
of his contemporaries, he greatly admired Abmed 
‘Midbat, there is hardly any trace of the old Turkish 
Popular narrative technique or the influence of the 
French novels of adventure and entertainment, even 
in his early novels of the formative period, which 
were romantic love stories with some elements of 
realism. He completely broke with traditional meth- 
‘ods of story-telling and developed a well-disciplined 
narrative technique where there is no room for ir- 
relevant digresssion or asides to the reader, Khālid 
Diyă? perfected this technique in his later novels 
(eg. MOi ve siydh, "Blue and black", :89, and 
tA memnüt "Forbidden love", roo), inspired 
mainly by the method and style of the French 
realists, His works remained the best examples of 
realism in Turkish literature until the mid-r93os. 
The setting and characters are often chosen from 
the upper and upper-middle classes of Istanbul, 
the type of people with whom he came iato direct 
contact during the strict Hamidian régime. He 
chose, in his novels, to write, like most of his col- 
leagues of the movement, in an extremely precious 
and artificial language, thus deviating from the 
trend of the first generation of modernists (the 
Tangimadt writers) who had made an attempt to 
create a style which could be understood by a larger 
audience, 

As Khalid Diya? dominated the scene in prose, 
minor writers were hardly noticed. One of them, 
Mehmed Ra'üf (1875-1935), a naval officer, wrote a 
(probably autobi novel, a poignant story 
of desperate love: Eyliil ("'September", 1900), which 
is the only work still remembered of his dozen novels. 

Hüseyn Rabmi, who did not join any particular 
literary group, began his career during the time of 
the Theneet-i Fiiniin movement, and remained one 
of the most popular novelists from 1890s until the 
late 19205. At the beginning, he followed in the steps 











(1860-1936), wrote an anti-slavery novel (Sergiisesh/, | of his master Ahmed Midhat, but he gradually pol- 
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ished the elements taken from Turkish popular arts | and the peasants (Yaba 


and adopted them to his own purpose, blending 
them successfully with the technique of the French 
realists and naturalists, particularly of Maupassant 
and Zola, With his accurate observations of the life 
and types of Istanbul lower and lower-middle class 
families in the period approximately 1890-1920, his 
penetrating analysis of the burning social problems 
of his time and his acute sense of humour and satire, 
Büseyn Rabmi is perhaps the most original of all 
Turkish novelists. Like his prominent contemporary 
the essayist Abmed Rasim [g.0.], his work is of great 
documentary value, He studied meticulously the 
everyday life of families and individuals and their 
development within disintegrating Ottoman society 
and all the social problems arising from the impact 
of Western ideas and customs. His best novel, 
Shipsevdi "Always in love" (written and partly 
serialised in 1901, published in book form 1912) is a 
further development of the theme already treated 
‘by his predecessor and himself: a character study of 
the “Westernising snob”. 

During this period, two works were the pioneers 
of the so-called “village novel” (kòy romani) which 
was to develop during the Republican period: 
Nabi-Zāde Nazim's long short story Kara Bibik, 
already mentioned, and Ebübekir Házlm Tepeyran's 
(1864-1947) Küčük Pasha (1910), which describes 
life in a central Anatolian village during the last 
decade of the 19th century. 

During the post-roo8 era, with the freedom of 
the press restored and in the midst of warring ideol- 
ogies (Ottomanism, Pan-Islamism and Turkism), 
we see that most writers of the young generation 
gather around a new trené called “National liter- 
ature” (Milli edebiyyát), led by the sociologist and 
guiding spirit of the intellectuals of the epoch, 
Diyà? Gökalp and his associates (particularly Ömer 
Seyt el-Din, see above). In this period, the prominent 
woman writer Khilide Edib’s early novels have 
considerable autobiographical elements, and with 
their passionate, independent, strongwilled heroines, 
outline the author's ideal of the emancipated Turkish 
woman. Under the impact of the Pan-Turkish- 
movement, she wrote Yeti Taran, 1912, and her 
contemporary colleague, a minor woman writer 
Müfide Ferid (Tek, 1892-1971) followed ber example 
with a similar novel Aydemir, 1938). However, 
Khülide Edib later rejected this ideology and es- 
poused the new nationalism of the resistance move- 
ment in Anatolia which she joined in April 1920. 
She wrote novels on the national struggle and life 
in Anatolia, based on personal experiences or ob- 
servations (e.g. Ateshden gómiek, “Shirt of fire", 
1922; Vwrus babbeye "Strike the whore", 1923). 
During her long exile abroad (1925-39) and after 
her return to Turkey, she continued to write, mainly 
period novels. Already by 1930s the approach to 
the novel was beginning to change (see below), 
Kbálide Edib's prominent contemporary, Ya‘kib 
Kadri Kara-‘Othmanoghlu (1889-974 [qvJ) the 
most powerful novelist of his generation, excelled 
in studies of periods and institutions, In a series of 
novels he described the disintegration of a family 
caught between the old and the new towards the 
end of the Empire (Kirditt kona’, “Mansion to 
let", 1920); life in a convent of the decaying Bektasht 
order of dervishes (Nar Baba); party strife in the 
post-1908 period (Hüküm gedjesi, "The night of the 
judgment”, 1927); life in occupied Istanbul in the 
early 19208 (Sodom ve Gomóre, 1928); a poignant 
description of the pap between an educated man 





“The stranger", 1932), 
à pioneer "village novel"; the life of a young Turk 
exile in Paris (Bir sürgün, "An exile", 1937), etc. 
He ako experimented with a roman-flewve, covering 
the second and the third decade of the Republican 
‘era (Panorama, 2 vols. 1953-4). 

The humorist and essayist Refik Khalid Karay 
is the author of some twenty novels, mostly of 
mediocre literary value, except for the first, Istan- 
buluñ ič yis (1920, Roman script edition as Istan- 
buun bir yüsü, 1939). This is written in the form 
of a diary and is a series of masterly sketches of 
Istanbul "society" between r900 and 1920, in which 
the last vestiges of the old régime, the influential 
magnates of the all-powerful Committee of the 
Union and Progress and the degenerate nouveaux- 
riches of tbe war years are depicted with brilliant, 
merciless sarcasm. Peyam! Safa (1899-1961), a 
self-taught writer, produced in the early 19205 
novels which described various characters of the 
changing Turkish society, emphasising the clash 
between the traditional and the new (eg. Sözde 
kizlar, 1922, Mahsher, 1924, Fatih-Harbiye, 1931); 
later he studied cases of psychological stress and 
crisis and also supernatural phenomena. His partly 
autobiographical guncu hariciye Roğuşu ("External 
ward No. 9”, 1930) is one of the best examples of 
the psychological novel in Turkish literature. 

‘The best-seller of the early 19205 was Callbushu 
(1022, Eng. tr. The autobiography of a Turkish girl, 
by Sir Windham Deeds, 1950) by Reshad Nari 
Güntekin (g.v.), who published several similar novels 
(e.g. Aksham gtineshi, 1926, Eng. tr. Afternoon sun, 
by Deeds, 1951). These were sentimental romances 
mixed with realistic observations of Anatolian life. 
With the publication of Yegkil gedje ("Green night", 
1928), where the influence of religious fanaticism 
in Anatolia is studied, Reshád Nürl changed his 
manner and wrote a series of novels dealing with 
social change brought about by the reforms of the 
19208, (e.g. Yaprak dökümü, 1930). Güntekin per- 
fected the literary language based on spoken Turkish 
initiated by ‘Omer Seyf el-Din and was recognised 
as one of the masters of modern Turkish prose until 
the middle of the r930s, when a profound trans- 
formation of the language, style and literary taste 
began to take place, 

The early generations of novelists of the Republican 
era inaugurated a new approach to the novel which 
began in the 1930s, and gathering momentum in 
the 1940s, matured in the r950s and 1960s. For the 
majority of contemporary writers, the novel is 
only a vehicle to convey ideas, to prove a point and 
to discuss the burning problems of modern Turkey. 
Exeept for sporadic cases, for nearly forty years 
novelists have been concentrating mainly on the 
following themes: 

(1) The background and various episodes of the 
War of Liberation; (2) The plight of the villagers 
and provincial townspeople; (3) The struggle of the 
peasants against exploiting land-owners and corrupt, 
bureaucracy; (4) Unemployment in the villages, 
and peasant migration to labour areas (cotton fields, 
ete); (5) The peasant migrations to the cities in 
search of work and its consequences; (6) Peasants 
turned brigands as a result of gross injustice; (7) The 
problems of the peasant populations of the shanty- 
towns (gecekondu) in city suburbs; (8) The problems 
of illiteracy and educating children (particularly 
girls) in villages; (9) The influence of religious ex- 
ploitation on the masses in villages and towns; 
(10) The plight of peasant migrant workers in Europe, 
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particularly Germany; (11) Problems arising {rom 
long-sojourn of Turkish worker-families in Europe: 
(2) The exploitation of the defenceless citizens by 
the noweaux-riches business classes in the cities; 
(x3) The ravages of partisan politics in villages and 
provincial towns; (14) The problems of women in 
general and working women in particular; ete. 

In short, all the problems of a rapidly developing 
and industrialising, once mainly rural, society where 
a population explosion and a universal yearning 
for better living defy the dexterity of all govern- 
ment, The days of the “art for art's sake" principle 
of the Therwet-i Fünün days are left far behind: 
the contemporary Turkish novelist bas no time or 
leisure for telling stories of personal wots. 

Leading names of the modera period are: the 
pioneer Sabah al-Din «AIL (190748), already men- 
tioned) whose novel Kuyueahlt Yusuf ("Vusuf from 
Kuyueak", 1937) is a masterly description of life 
in a small western Anatolian provincial town at 
the beginning of the century; Orhan Kemal (1914-70), 
who wrote with a warm and deeply human style 
the epic of the Turkish “little man’; and Kemal 
Tahir (1910-73 [g.v.J), Who spent long years in 
Anatolian prisons where he collected his material 
‘on a series of novels on the life and problems of the 
central Anatolian peasantry and small town com- 
munities. He alo wrote several period novels on 
episodes of eariy and modern Turkish history. 
Further, Samim Kocagöz (b. r916) wrote on the 
peasant-landowner relationship in the Aegean area 
and also related episodes of the Anatolian resistance 
movement; Yaşar Kemal (b. r922) excels in des- 
cribing, with an epic style inspired by Turkish folk 
tales, the life and struggles of the peasantry in the 
Adana area; and Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), of peasant 
origin himself, describes the life and problems of 
southern Anatolian villages, etc. (The majority of 
short story writers cited above are also known as 
novelists, and most of them should be counted in 
this category.) 

Outside this category, there are novelists who 
belong to previous generations but who published 
their work in the 19308 or later: The short story 
writer Memdüb Shewket Esendal (1883-1952), 
published a remarkable novel Ayagü ve Airacilari 
("The man from Ayaş and his tenants", 1934), a 
powerful study of a group of disparate types during 
the carly years of the new capital, Ankara, Midhat 
Djemāl Kuntay (1885-1951), a minor epic poet and 
biographer, wrote a single novel, Ug Istanbul (“Three 
Istanbuls", 1938). Planned as a period novel, it 
rather a series of loosely-connected sketches on the 
life and character of Ottoman society and govern- 
ment in Istanbul during the period of decay and 
disintegration of the Empire (1890-r920). It is a 
fascinating panorama of events and of personalities, 
Ottoman, Levantine and foreign, told with a personal, 
elaborate and, in places, precious style. Abd al-Hakk 
‘Shinast Hisar (1853-1965 [g.r.]), who published some 
poems and critical essays ín the 1920s, produced his 
first novel in ro4r at the age of fifty eight, Fakim 
Bey ve bis ("Fahim Bey and our family”), a powerful. 
character study of an Istanbul type at the turn of 
the century, an inefficient civil servant turned 
businessman. After the great success of this novel, 
Hisir wrote several others, all in an anachronistic 
style which nostalgically evoke the Istanbul of 
1900. Lastly, the unusual writer Halikarnas Ballkélst 
the famous exile of Bodrum (Halicarnassus), must 
be mentioned, who produced his first novel at the 
age of sixty (Aganta, Burina, Burinata, 1946) and 























devoted his entire work to the epic of the sea and 
seamen of the Aegean. 
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4. In Persian literature. 


In Persian the term kippa (together with its appro- 
ximate synonyms fikdyat, afsdna, dastan) covers a 
number of different literary forms, and while this arti- 
cle must be concerned primarily with the modern 
application, it is also true that the more traditional 
manifestations have had some influence on recent de- 
velopments. One of the earliest uses of the term seems. 
to have been in the sense of “biography”. Examples 
of this range from the pisas al-anbiyé?, the title given 
to a number of works, of which one of the earliest 
and most popular is that by Mawlàrà Mubammad 
Djuwayrl, said to have been written in 352/963, 
containing biographies of the prophets from Adam 
to Muhammad, to, at the other extreme, the Risas 
al-‘ulama? written by Muhammad b. Sulayman 
TunakAbun! in 1290/1873 and consisting of accounts 
of leading Shif divines, to which frequent reference 
is made in E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 
iv, 354-449 passim. A condensation of this work 
was published in ro4r by Mubammad ‘All Djamal- 
xida under the title Kissa-yi kişsa-hā. 

A second group includes pseudo-biographical 
works of a largely fictional nature. A classic ex- 
ample of this genre is the kísya-yi Hamza or Hamza- 
nama, the hero of which was a contemporary of the 
Prophet Mubammad and the story of whose exploits 
is said to have been commissioned by a namesake 
who led a rebellion in Sistan at the end of the and/8th 
century. The story is extant in a number of versions, 
some parts of which, judging from their style, may 
well go back to the scdjoth century. Another example 
in a slightly different class is the Bakhtiydr-ndma, 
the account of the deeds of a putative descendant of 
the legendary hero Rustam, said to have been a con- 
temporary of the Stsinid monarch Khusraw Parwiz; 
the earliest surviving version of this is the Rahat a 
arwdh, composed (in prose) by Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad Daķäyiķi Marwazl in the 6th|rzth century. 

From this phase we move by a natural progression. 
to the traditional romance with few or no historical 
or religious overtones. Some of these are by known 
authors—ranging from the famous mathnawis of 
classical poets like Nizdmf, Amfr Khusraw Dihlawt 
and Djiml, retelling the stories of Laylé and Madjnün, 
Khusraw and Shirin, Vüsuf and Zulaykhà, and so 
to the works of lesser or otherwise unknown 
writers, like Fakhr al-Din Gurgdnt's Wis « Rémin, 
SAyyaki's Warka wa Gulskéh, or the prose version 
of Samak-i Ayyür by Far&marz b. Khudidid, all 
these dating from the sth/stth century. Many such 
romances have been handed down orally in more 
or less corrupted versions, until they finally achieved 
permanence in manuscript or, most recently, in 
“chapbook” form. Characteristic examples are the 
stories of Husayn-i Kurd, Bahrim and Gulandim, 
Hatim-i Ta, Shirdya, Falakndz and Khursh{difarin, 
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Malik: Djamghid, Nadjmi-yi Shirlet and Nüsh-farin. 
Many of these must be of considerable antiquity, 
while others (for instance, the story of Amir Arslan, 
known to have been composed, though doubtless 
on a foundation of traditional material, by Nasir 
al-Din Shih's storyteller, Mirzà Mubammad *Ali 
Nakib al-Mamiülik, during the second half of the 
13th/roth century) are comparatively recent. Such 
stories, often qualified by such epithets as shirin, 
shirin-“ibdrat, are part of the stock-in-trade of the 
nabhal or bissa-gd, both professional and amateur, 
who provide entertainment alike for the clients of 
coffee-houses, the children of private households, 
and the peasants of rural villages. In a similar 
tradition are the humorous anecdotes of Mullà 
Nasr al-Din and Mulla Bublal-i ‘Akil, whose Iranian 
versions have not yet been given the attention they 
have received, for instance, in the Turkish folk- 
literature area, This vast reservoir of oral narrative, 
which in addition to the long romances provides 
innumerable examples of every category of folk-tale 
—animal tales, fairy stories, tales of magic, moral 
and satirical anecdotes—has been sadly neglected 
in the past (in spite of early collections like Kalila 
wa Divina, Marzbán-náma, Sindbid-náma, Djatoámi* 
aLMhayii and Riyéd al-pikayat), and it is only 
within the present century that serious attempts 
have been made by scholars and anthropologists, 
both privately and officially-sponsored, to collect 
and preserve this treasury of popular literature. 
This neglect may account for the fact that, when 
the art of story-telling and novel-writing was revived 
on the literary level during the early years of the 
present century, models were sought not in lran's 
‘own literary tradition but rather from the flourishing 
ateliers of Western Europe. Indeed, it is significant 
that the Persian language does not yet bave a word 
for "novel", but still uses the French roman (rumdn). 
In making this judgment, we are consciously leaving 
out of account such works as Ri? ya-yi sadita (1900), 
Masilik al-mugsinin (1905), and Siyéhat-ndma-yi 
Ibrahim Bayg (1903-9), since the story element ia 
these is subordinate, the primary purpose of the 
semi-anonymous authors being to expose social 
and political abuses in pre-Revolution Iran through 
the medium of a fictionalised travelogue. The authors 
of the first novels proper may indeed have had 
similar motives in setting their tales in remote 
historical periods, but the European influence is 
unmistakeable, not only in the clear debt owed to 
the historical novels of such writers as Alexandre 
Dumas (several of which had been translated into 
Persian), but even in the use of European forms of 
Persian names from the Achaemenid and Sasinid 
periods. Among the more noteworthy of these novels 
are the trilogy by Muhammad Bakir Khusrawi, 
Shams  Tughra, Méri-yi Winist and Tughru u 
Humdy, published in 1909-to, three independent 
novels whose common link is their single hero and 
their setting in the period of the Mongol invasions 
of the 7th/r3th century; another trilogy by Shaykh 
Müså Nathi, ght w salfanal, Sitára-yi Lidi and 
Sargudhaskt-i Shahadda Khünum-i Bábuli, published 
in 1919, 1924-5 and 1931-2 respectively, and set in 
the reign of Cyrus the Great; Dastin-i Bastén, by 
Hasan Badi‘, the Achaemenid background of which 
is a mixture of elements drawn indiscriminately 
from the SAdA-ndma of Firdawsl and the works of 
Herodotus; and a long series of works by ‘Abd 
al-Husayn San'atbzida Kirmant, beginning with 
Dimgusiaran, a two-volume novel published in 
1921 and 1926 and set in the period of the rebellion 














of Mazdak and the fall of the Sásánid dynasty, and 
continuing with stories from such widely separated 
historical periods as the reign of Sbápür the Great 
(Dastin-i Mani-yi nakhdsh, 1927}, the rise of the 
Sásinid dynasty (Salahskar, 1933), the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty by the CAbbàsids (Siyah 
Pühén, 1944), the reign of Nadir Shah (Nadir, 
ftib-i Dihli, 2956), and even the science-fiction 
future (Rustam dar karn-i bist u duwwum, 1935). 
Most of these works are noteworthy as pioneering 
efforts rather than through intrinsic literary value. 
Their language is literary, and even in the dialogues 
shows little attempt to adjust style to speaker, let 
alone to use colloquialisms; they are discursive and 
rambling, and historically full of inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. Their inspiration comes from the 
romantic historical novel of roth century Europe 
rather from any native source. If they do reflect any 
particular society, it is rather that of the writers 
themselves, and in this respect at least the novels 
throw interesting light on contemporary Iran. 
However, the popular success of these early works 
encouraged many other writers to follow their 
example, and a long list of such books, of varying 
merit, have appeared and continue to appear up to 
the present day. A fairly comprehensive list will be 
found in Kamshad's Modern Persian prose literature, 
52-3, and it is sufficient here to mention a few of 
the outstanding names. The list includes a number 
of recognised scholars—Sa‘id Nafie, Yabyà Karlb, 
Ridi-zAda Shafak, Dhabib Bihrüz-—whose writing 
is marked by a greater attention to accurate detail 
than some of their rivals, like ‘Alf Djalait, RabImzàda 
Safawi, Husayn Masrür, Haydar SAI Kamal, 
Djawid FAdil, Shirazpar Partaw, and others whose 
novels show almost a tendency te revert to the style 
of the popular romances, Few writers have ventured 
into the field of contemporary history. A notable 
exception is Husayn Ruknzāda Adamiyyat's 
Dalirin-i Tangistáni, first published in serial form 
in 193r and recounting ân episode in the southern 
tribal disturbances during the ffirst World War; 
though it appeared a year or two later in book 
form, it was subsequently suppressed and only 
reappeared after the abdication of Rida Shah. 
However, although contemporary history was 
too dangerous a subject for most writers, this did 
not apply to general social criticism, which indeed 
was quite consonant with the reforming mood of 
the years of Rigi Shah's reign, The theme that 
attracted most attention, partly perhaps because of 
the opportunities it offered to less talented and 
scrupulous writers to exploit sensationalism, was 
that of the position of women in traditional Iranian 
society. One of the first novels to take up this sub- 
ject was Mushfik Kazimt's Tihrán-i ma&hif (1922), 
a somewhat rambling work woven round the subject 
of true love thwarted by family greed and social 
custom. Like a number of his successors, Kazim! 
devotes a good deal of space to the discussion and 
description of prostitution. ‘Abbàs Khalili, Rabi‘ 
Angid and Djahángir Djallü are other writers of 
this period who base their criticism of social condi- 
tions and the frustrations of youth on the oppression 
and in particular prostitution of women. The chief 
merit of these works is the light they throw on 
Iranian society, particularly of the middie class, 
under the impact of modernisation and western in- 
fluences, Otherwise their style is rambling and 
discursive, with frequent digressions into moralising, 
while the language is still literary and ponderous. 
A few writers of this category deserve fuller 
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mention. Muhammad Mas‘id (Dihatl), who was 
assassinated in 1947 in consequence of his editorship 
of an outspoken and often slanderous newspaper, 
Mard-i imrüz, wrote a trilogy in r932-4—Tafrihdt-i 
shab, Dar taliish-i maSdsh and A shraj-i makhlakat—in 
which he draws on his own experience of lower 
middle class life in the provinces and Tehran. These 
novels were variously praised for their frankness 
and condemned for their pessimism and ribaldry. 
A later unfinished trilogy——dGulha^i hi day 4j inan 
mirüyad (1942) and Bahär-i “umr (1946)—-is in the 
same vein, but shows a greater degree of maturity 
and objectivity, “Ali Dashti is also well-known as a 
journalist and politician, and in addition has achieved 
distinction as an essayist and literary historian and 
critic. He earns mention here, however, for his three 
novels Fitna (1943), Didd@ (1951) and Hínd$ (1955). 
Like the others, these take the position of women 
in society as their central theme, but here it is the 
women of the upper classes that are under the micro- 
scope, and Dashti's work has been criticised for its 
concentration on a rather narrow and repetitive 
stratum of Iranian life. His language, while no better 
suited to his subject than the others, is enjoyable 
for his skill in the handling of words and for his 
admittedly sometimes rather forced employment of 
Arabic and European terms, Muhammad Hidjizi is 
noted for a series of novels—Humd (1927), Parifihr 
(1929), Zibà (1936-48), Parwina (1952) and Sirighh 
(1953)—which also, as the names of the first four 
imply, have a woman as the central character. 
Hidjäzi’s view of middle-class society, however, is 
less satirical and caustic than those portrayed by 
Daghtt and Dihati, and sentimental philosophising 
expressed in high-flown language plays a greater 
part. Higjüz! may also be regarded as one of the 
pioneers of the art of the short story, which during 
and since his time has tended in Iran to overshadow 
the full-length novel, perhaps because of its con- 
ciseness and discouragement of diffuseness and 
prolixity. Hidjāzľe many short stories are buried 
in some half-dozen collections of essays and sketches, 
notably Ayina, Andisha, Nasim, published at inter- 
vals over the period 1932-60, Other noveliste who 
deserve mention include Mahdi Hamidi, for his 
three-part novel “Ishġ-i dar-bi-dar (completed in 
1940), though he is better known as a poet; Fakhr 
al-Din Sbádmán for his Tári&i wa rawshnd'i (1950); 
and Al Muhammad Afghâni for his two ency- 
elopaedic novels Shawhar-i Aha Khanum (1961) and 
Shádhàmán-i darra-yi Kara-sü (1966), the first of 
these being hailed at the time as a major break- 
through for the Iranian novel, though apart from 
its length it cannot be regarded as more than a 
worthy continuation of the tradition set by its 
predecessors mentioned above. 

‘The true innovators are rather to be found in the 
field of the short story, and here the first name to 
be mentioned is that of Muhammad ‘AIT Djamálzáda, 
whose first collection appeared in 1921 under the 
title Yakt bad wa yaki nabüd. The title itself is 
indicative of a new approach to the art of story- 
writing, for it is the conventional phrase used to 
open the traditional folk-tale (“Once upon a time"). 
In fact Djamáleáda'e stories do not owe as much 
to folk-literature as this might suggest, though at 
least one of the six in this collection takes its basic 
plot from a well-known folk-tale (Désti-yi Khala 
Khirsa). His contribution to the development of 
Persian prose lay rather in his insistence on the 
importance of using language that the ordinary 
people can understand, and although he does not 





go quite so far as to employ colloquial and dialect 
forms, except occasionally, his writings are never- 
theless a rich mine of idiomatic and proverbial 
expressions. Indeed he has been criticised for using 
this stock rather in the manner of a card-index, 
instead of attempting to reproduce the tones and 
rhythms of common speech. Djamilzada, like most 
writers of his time, indulges in social criticism; but. 
the effectiveness of this is largely discounted by the 
author's long residence abroad and his consequent 
ignorance of present-day conditions, After his first 
volume of stories, Djamflzida published nothing 
more for twenty years; but then there followed four 
more volumes of short stories, “Amè Husayn “Ali 
(1942, extensively revised as Shakhar, 1967), Talkh 
u Shirin (1955), Ghayr az Khuda hitkas nabüd (1961), 
and dsman w Risman (1964), and six novels, Dar 
al-madjinin (1942).  Sahri-yi mabishar (1944), 
Kultashan-i disodn (1948), Rab-i-db-ndma (1947), 
Ma‘stima-yi Shirisi (1953), and Sar w tah-i yak 
Aarbás (1955). Djamalzada’s literary life of more 
than forty years has assured him a high place in 
Iranian literary history, even though the momentum 
of his original incursion into the field was not main- 
tained in his subsequent writings. 

The credit for changing the direction of Persian 
prose writing must go rather to a somewhat younger 
man whose literary career lasted only half as long, 
as well as to others who associated with him or 
followed his example. Sádik Hidàyat's [qz] first 
published work dates from 1923, when he was only 
twenty, but his contribution to story-telling began 
in 1930 when, shortly after his return from studying. 
in Paris, he published Zinda bi-gür, a collection of 
eight short stories. The next four years marked the 
first fruitful period of creative writing; during this 
time he was the leader of a group of friends known 
to themselves and others as the Rab‘, the "Group 
of Four", who included in addition to Hidayat himself 
Masfüd Farzüd, with whom in 1934 he collaborated 
on a volume of satirical sketches (Wagh wagh shad), 
Mudjtabà Minuwi, with whom he wrote an historical 
drama in three acts (Mázyár, 1933), and Buzurg 
‘Alawi, the only other member of the Four to achieve 
distinction as a writer of fiction (the other two had 
noteworthy careers as scholars). From Hidüyat's 
Pen came two more volumes of short stories, Sth 
dajra khan (1932), Sáya-yi rawshan (1933), and a 
short novel, *Alaziyya Khdnum (1933), a5 well as a 
satirical play, fsdna-yi Afarinagh (written in 1930 
but not published until 1946), books and articles 
on literary topics, folklore and magie, and trans- 
lations from French. The range of this output shows 
the lines along which Hidiyat was developing. Like 
Djamálzida, he wanted to write in the language of 
the people; but he achieved this not by having at 
his elbow a stock of idiomatic expressions, but 
through an ear well-attuned to the speech of his 
contemporaries, particularly those of the lower social 
classes, Moreover, he did not confine himself to any 
one milieu or class, but wrote with equal insight of 
all, though his sympathies were always with the 
underdog. This period in his writing culminated in 
an astonishing work, Baj-i kar (not published until 
1937, and then only in a privately duplicated edition 
in India—full publication had to wait until 1942). 
So much has been written about this essay in sur- 
realism that it would be futile to attempt to add 
anything here, and it is sufficient to say that this 
‘one work has established Hidayat as a writer of 
international calibre. 

After the change of régime in 1941,/Hidayat began 
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to write fiction again (the intervening six years had 
seen only a handful of literary articles and some 
translations from Pahlavi), and by 1947 he had 
published two more collections of short stories 
(Sag-4 wilgard, 1943, and Wilangart, 1944), a novel 
(Hádidii Akà, 1955). and two long stories (db-i 
zindagt, 1944, and Fardd, 1046), as well as a quantity 
of articles and translations. The work of this period 
shows a greater awareness of political questions and 
even for a time a degree of optimism quite out of 
character with the prevailing trend of his writing. 
However, this mood was not to last. In 1947 he 
wound up his fiction-writing with a searing and 
places scurrilous satire on Iranian society, cast in 
the form of a mock history of the Pear] Cannon 
that used to stand in the centre of Tehran and 
served as a point of pilgrimage and petition for the 
uneducated women of the city (characteristically, 
the manuscripts of this work, which has never been 
'ublished, carry the “'spoonerised” “byline” Hadi 
idäķat). Also possibly from this period, though 
Probably carlier, is another unpublished and undated 
work, @l-Bitiat al-islámiyya ilà "bild al-afrandj- 
iyya, a satirical account of a fictional Muslim mission 
to Europe, in which he takes the opportunity to 
lampoon typical figures in the religious and political 
establishment, Four years later Hidāyat died in 
Paris by his own hand. 

His close friend and colleague, Buzurg “Alawi, 
though sharing many of his aims and ideals, differed 
from him in a number of respects. He took less interest 
in literature and folklore, and was more deeply 
influenced by Freudian psycho-analysis and Marxist 
political theory. This latter enthusiasm led to his 
imprisonment in 1937 and to prominence in the newly 
formed Tüda Party after his release in 194i. Prior 
to that experience he had written oaly one volume 
of short stories (Camadán, 1934), apart from a single 
story contributed to the volume Anirén (1931), cne. 
of the other two contributors to which was Hidäyat. 
1n 1941 he published a second volume of short stories 
(Warak-pira-ki-yi zandim), and in 195: & third 
collection (Ndma-hd) and a novel (Cashm-hdyask). 
In 3953 he left Iran for East Berlin, whence his 
output of fiction has been negligible. The fact that 
his reputation stands so high on such a small founda- 
tion is a tribute to the quality of his writing, which 
shows a strong sense of realism and a profound 
understanding of character. 

The "school" of writing started by the Rab'a 
attracted a number of imitators and followers, some 
of whom achieved status as independent writers. 
Among these must certainly be mentioned Sadik 
Cabak and Djalal Ali Abmad (gv. in Suppl 
Cübak's reputation was established with his first 
book of short stories, Kkayma-i ghabbási, published 
in 1945, and this was followed by a second collection, 
Antari ki lüfiyaşh murda büd (1949). Like his col- 
leagues, he is interested primarily in the lives and 
characters of members of the lower classes, and he 
depicts these with a strong sense of realism, which 
often leads him to use expressions and idioms that 
shock his elders. He is also one of the first writers io 
use colloquial language freely throughout. His 
second volume of short stories was followed by more 
than ten years of silence, but in 1963 he published a 
novel, Tangsir, set in the Tangistan area of his home 
province of Fars, which gives a vivid picture of the 
Provincial and tribal life of the south of Iran. Two 
more volumes of short stories followed, Rit-i awwal-i 
habr (1965) and Cirdgh-¢ ARbir (1966), and finally 
(for so far nothing else has appeared) in 1957 a long 
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kaleidoscopic novel, Sang-i sabiir, written mainly in 
dialect, and with passages in dramatic dialogue form 
introducing characters from history, poetry, and 
50 0. 

Djalal Ali Apmad, who died in 1969, has a wider 
range of writing than Cübak, being interested in 
sociology, folklore, and political questions, on all 
of which subjects he wrote articles and books. In 
the field of story-writing he has four volumes of 
short stories, Did u bäzdid (1945), Az randji hi 
mibarim (1947), Sitār (1948), and Zan-i siyddi 
(1952). A farther five stories were published post- 
hamously under the title Pandj dastén, He also 
published four novels or long stories, Sargudhashi-i 
handi-hd (1954), Mudir-i madrasa (1958), Nūn 
a 'I-halam (1961), and Nifrin-i zamin (1968). Al-i 
Abmad’s sociological interests show clearly in much 
of his work, but this is not a criticism of his writing, 
which is concise and economical, allowing his charac- 
ters to develop in their own wards (which are usually 
in their colloquial form) rather than through the 
author's description. Other writers who may be 
considered as having been influenced by the same 
school of writing include Mubammad I‘timadzida 
(Bih-Adbin), Ibribüm Gulistin, Ibsån Tabari, 
Rahmat Mustafawi, Shari‘atmadarl (Darwish), 
and Djalal Ali Abmad’'s widow, Stnta Danishwar. 

The interest in folklore shown by Sadik Hidayat 
was shared by other writers, some of whom could 
indeed claim to have preceded him, for instance, 
Amir Kuli Amini, KO Kirmant, and Subht Muhtads. 
Only the lastnamed, however, ventured briefly into 
the field of original fiction, with a short novel in 
folk-tale form, Hadjdji Mullá Zulf *Ali (1047). The 
two threads rejoined in the writings of Samad 
Bihrangi [.v. ín Suppl.] and Ghulam Husayn Sa%idi. 
Both these writers, born in Tabriz, use the folk-tale 
form as a medium for allegorical works commenting 
on contemporary social questions. Bihrangl, who 
was drowned in 1968, is the author of a series of 
ostensibly children's stories, all published between 
1966 and 1969, of which mention may be made of 
Olas wa kuldgh-hd, Katal-i kaffar-bds, Afsdna-yi 
mababbat, Mahi-yi siyth-i katalà, and Karnghtt wa 
Kačal-i Hamza, A posthumous collection of short 
stories, Talkkün, was published in 1970. Sá*idl, who 
writes his fictional work under the pseudonym 
Gawhar-i Murad, is best known for his plays, mimes 
and film scripts; his short story collections include 
Khdna-hd-yi ghahr-i Rayy (1955), Shab-nishini-yi 
bäshukūh (1960), Dandil (1960), Wühima-hd-yi bi- 
ndm-unighdn (1967), Tars w d: and Tap (1968). 
Like Ali Abmad, he is interested in sociology, and 
is the author of a number of monographs. Other 
writers in this category include Sadik Humayüni, 
Djamal Mir-Sadild and Shapar Kart. 

The latest phase in fiction-writing shows a trend 
towards a more introspective approach, perhaps 
encouraged by current political and social condi- 
tions, which are felt to preclude open discussion of 
current questions. The writers of this category choose 
a somewhat obscure and allusive mode of expres- 
sion, which leaves the reader free to make his own 
interpretation; they are also more concerned with 
inner feelings and psychological states. One of the 
first writers in this vein was Tak! Mudarrist, whose 
movel Yaküyd wa famhó*t-yi appeared in 1956. 
This was followed in 1966 by Sharif Didn, a novel 
of the 1930s. Bahman Furs! is known chiefly as a 
playwright, but his collection of short stories, Ziri 
dandān-i sag (1964), attracted favourable notice. 
Two poets, Mabmüd Kiyi-NOsh and Mabmüd 
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Tayyari, are also known as story-writers. Two other 
writers deserve special mention: Haghang Gulshttt 
for his three novels Shade Ihtidiab (1968), Kristin 
wa Kid (1971), and MaSsiim-i duwwum (1972), and 
Nadir Tbrahimi, who since the late sixties bas 
published a steady flow of novels and short stories. 
Other names include Karim Sadat-i Iohkiwarl and 
Bahram Sadik. 
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3. In Urdu, 


Until the beginning of the roth century, prose 
literature was almost unknown in Urdu. A few 
prose works had been written in the Deccan as far 
back as the early r7th century, but they were 
mostly on religious subjects, A notable exception, 
however, was Wadjhl's story Sab Ras (1635). This 
is based on the Persian allegorical mathnawi, Dastiar 
a'ushidh, by Vabyà b. Sibak, who is generally 
known as Fattibl Nisápürl (d. 852/1448). Sab Ras 
is written in ornate rhymed prose, and like its 
Persian source, it tells the story of the romance of 
Princess Husn (Beauty) and Prince Dil (Heart). 
All the characters bear similarly allegorical names. 
The work appears to have been an isolated piece, 
and it cannot be considered a progenitor of modern 
Urdu fiction. 

There did exist a kind of versified Urdu fiction 
in the r8th century, namely, the narrative mathnawi, 
of which the outstanding example is Sir al-Jaydn, 


























by Mir Hasan [-^]. At its best, the matinawi in- 
cluded some of the essential elements of the novel— 
a story with a logical sequence of connected incidents; 
characterisation, however rudimentary; and vivid 
description of scenes and social customs. But the 
plots relied too heavily on the incredible and 
supernatural. 

Another precursor of modern Urdu fiction is to 
be found in certain collections of short stories within 
a "frame", which were recited to general audiences, 
as well as to royal courts and rich households. They 
are the Urdu equivalents of Arabic collections like 
Alf layla wa-loyla and Siral ‘Antar, and are termed 
dástim (pl. ddstinei). Ralph Russell (of. cil. in 
Bibl., 107) refers his readers to E. W. Lane's Manners 
and customs of the modern Egyptians for a “generally 
accurate account of how the dastans were recited 
in India”. These cycles of legends were subsequently 
printed in Lucknow in the press established there in 
1858 by Nawal Kish6r (4. 1895). Amir Hamza 
Sahib Kiran ka bissa recounts the wonderful ex- 
ploits of a famous uncie of the Prophet Muhammad 
in 17 volumes totalling about 17,000 pages. The 
most popular sections were Tüsiwe Hóghrubd (7 
vol) and Nawsráw-ndwa (2 vols). Vying in 
popularity with this vast collection was the seven- 
volume Bustin-i khaydl. These works are generally 
considered to be of Persian origin; but it is not clear 
whether the reciters employed by Kishór to produce 
his Urdu versions were actually translating Persian 
texts themselves, or using existing Urdu versions 
‘which had been passed from mouth to mouth. The 
language is highly-coloured and uses rhymes; but 
the stories recounted were apparently well-known 
and appreciated in India. The ddstanen were tales of 
chivalry, and, like the ma£hnawi, contained a strong 
element of the supernatural. But whereas a mathnawi 
might have a well-formed story, the ddstl» consisted. 
of a series of short stories or incidents, with little 
attempt at characterisation. 

In the evolution of the Urdu novel, we find the 
dastan gradually giving way to the European-style 
novel. Indeed, in some measure the one gradually 
merged into the other. But the prelude to this trans- 
formation takes us to Calcutta, where, in 1800, the 
British East India Company established Fort William 
College, to train British officials in the languages, 
laws and customs of India, The first Principal, 
John Borthwick Gilchrist, assembled a number of 
Indian writers, whom he commissioned to produce 
prose works which could be used as text-books for 
Urdu and other languages. While not discouraging 
a sense of style and a modicum of linguistic embel- 
lishment, he required fairly simple language. A 
number of Urdu books were written, some of them 
fiction, which became popular classics. They were 
all adaptions from other languages, chielly Persian 
but occasionally Sanskrit. The emergence of the 
Urdu novel later in the century diminished the 
importance of these works, though they served until 
the Second World War as text-books for British 
officials and army officers. 

‘The best-known was Mir Amman's Bágh-o-bahár 
(180r) based on a Persian tale by Amir Khusraw 
ig... it tells the story of four dervishes who are 
supernaturally guided to a city. There, aided by 
the King, they discover their long-lost loves. The 
scene is supposedly Istanbul; but it is described like 
Dihi in the last years of the Mughals. Since the 
original Calcutta edition, this book has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and an English translation by 
Duncan Forbes appeared in London in 1862. S. A. B. 
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Suhrawardy (o. cit., in Bibt., 18) describes it as “the 
first prose classic in Urdu... still read for enjoy- 
ment”, Like other Fort William products, it is 
written in reasonably straightforward language, and 
includes good dialogue and characterisation, Amongst 
other Fort William fiction were ‘Andish-i mabjil by 
CAN Afsõs, and Mirzi ‘All Kazim Diawan's Shakun- 
ald, based on the drama by Kall Das. Not all the 
fiction written for John Gilchrist was published at 
the time. Two previously unpublished ones have 
recently been edited by “Ibadat Barélwi. They are 
by Mazhar “Ali Khán Wili. Haft gulgham (Karachi 
1964) is a collection of fables; while Mádhónal aur 
Kam Kandald (Karachi 1965) is a short ddsídn, in 
zo chapters. Finally, mention must be made of an- 
other Fort William publication which provides a 
link with the mafhnawi—Mir Bahådur ‘AIT Husaynt's 
Natir-i bénasir (Calcutta 1803). It is a prose version 
of Mir Hasan's Sil al-baydn, including verses quoted 
from the poem from time to time. Strange to relate, 
it was published two years earlier than the mathnacet 
itself. 

Whether the fiction produced at Fort William 
forms a definite stage in the evolution of the Urdu. 
novel and short-story, or was merely an interlude, is 
a matter subject to dispute, Mubammad Sadiq 
(op. cit. in Bibl., 212) denies that it was a “formative 
factor in the development of modern Urdu prose". 
He adds that, had it never existed, Urdu prose would 
not have developed any differently. On the other 
hand, Suhrawardy (op. ci, 22) maintains that it 
not only furthered the simplification of Urdu prose, 
but also popularised prose romances. It is certainly 
arguable that the simpler prose fostered by the 
‘Aligarh Movement, and exemplified by the writings 
of Sir Sayyid Abmad Khan and Altaf Husayn Hall, 
and even ‘Abd al-Hafim Sharar, is at times reminis- 
cent of “Fort William prose”. But of those three, 
only Sharar wrote fiction. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of the Fort 
William products, they were important enough to 
stimulate controversy as to what features constituted 
good Urdu literary prose. Many considered the Fort. 
William prose style too simple to be literary. In 
fact, the first original prose romance in Urdu, 
Fasána-yi-'adjd'ib by Mirz& Radjab ‘Alt Bég Surir 
(d. 1867), was regarded, and perhaps intended, as a 
reply to the Fort William style. He wrote it in about. 
1824, but it was not published until between 1839 
and 1842. It may fairy be described as a ddstán, 
lor it is a series of stories of chivalry, with a certain. 
amount of the supernatural, set ín a “frame”; but 
it is in one volume only. The frame is the love-story 
of Prince Djan-i “diam and Princess Andjuman-ica. 
The stories or incidents describe the dangers, and 
fights with men and magicians, that the hero has 
to face in order to win her. The frame is a familiar 
one, and recurs in Sarshat’s Fasina-yi-dzid. The 
language contains much rhetoric and rhyme, and 
itis interesting to note that Surür wrote it in Urdu 
only because he feared that his command of Arabic 
and Persian was inadequate. 

However, it was not until the 1860s and 18708 
that the Urdu novel, in the European sense, emerged. 
There were good reasons for this, English became 
not only the language of government and higher 
education, but also a common medium of communica- 
tion between the various peoples of India. English 
novels became familiar in the original language. 
Later, a mumbe- were "translated", or, more ac- 
curately, adapted into Urdu, as were selections of 
short stories. But as far as can be ascertained, t 





























"translations" did not become common until after 
the First World War, by which time the Urdu novel 
was already flourishing. Another factor favouring 
Urdu fiction was the appearance of numerous 
newspapers and magazines, which published novels 
either in instalments, or as supplementary special 
issues. Fiction therefore became cheap enough to 
attract a wide readership. Thirdly, the “Aligarh 
Movement made prose e respected literary medium, 
and also demonstrated that prose need not be 
artificial, full of rare words, balanced sentences and 
rhymes, to be artistic, During the last thirty years 
of the life of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1813-98), 
the novel became an established form, 

Of the three great novelists writing in this period, 
the first, chronologically, was Nadhir Abmad (1836- 
1912), But it is more logical to discuss Pandit Ratan 
Nath Sarsh&r (1845-1903), first, as his stories retain 
some features of the dasién. Born in Lucknow, after 
a sketchy education he worked for the newspaper 
Awadh pané, then for its rival, the Awadh aġkbār, of 
which the proprietor Nawal Kishor appointed him 
editor. His gigantic picaresque novel Fasiina-yi-Andd, 
on which his fame rests, appeared in this newspaper 
in instalments in 1878 and 1879, and was then 
published in book form in Lucknow in 1880, in four 
volumes totalling about 1700 double-columned pages. 
It is more like a collection of short stories and anec- 
dotes than a novel, reflecting both Sarshár's untidy 
and disorganised way of life and the demands of 
serialisation, vrhich required him to produce regular 
instalments with or without inspiration, According 
to Khürshid (op. cit, in Bibl, 183), the idea of the 
work arose from a discussion about Don Quixole 
among members of the staff of the paper. Sarshar's 
book was a tremendous success, and it was imitated 
by many subsequent novelists, 

The "irame" of Fasdra-yi-Azid is that the noble 
and chivalrous Azad, of the city of Lucknow, falls 
in love with the beautiful Husn-ärã. In order to win 
her hand, he has to go and fight for the Turks against. 
the Russians, and his adventures are recounted in 
the book. He has a companion, Khédil, who is a 
figure of fun. In fact, in many ways, the roles of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are reversed in 
Azid and Khódj. The work is so rich in characters, 
incidents and scenes that it defies description in a 
brief account. There are major sub-plots as well as 
the main "frame", and the incidents described are 
both numerous and varied, ranging from fighting 
and flirtation to discussions of poetry, It is notable 
for its pictures of Lucknow life, But above all, it is 
full of dialogue, often racy, and suiting the language 
to the speaker. A Western reader picking it up for 
the first time might think, from many pages, that 
it is a drama, with each speaker's name in bold 
letters at the beginning of the line, followed by 
“stage directions! and then what he or she says. 
This method of setting out dialogue was followed 
by a number of Urdu novelists—for example, “Abd 
al-Halim Sharar. 

The hero, Azad, resembles the dastdn hero—hand- 
some, brave, a great lover and a champion of what 
is right. The realistic pictures, however, are modern, 
sometimes reminding us of Dickens; and there is 
very little of the supernatural. Thus it is a transitional 
work, between the ddstán and the novel; though by 
the time it was published, three of Nadhtr Abmad's 
novels had already appeared, with their realistic 
contemporary social themes. However, Sarshar 
wrote to entertain his readers, The abundant variety 
of characters, including many from the underworld 
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and the demi-monde; the wit and humour; the basic 
realism, despite a veneer of exaggeration—all these 
appealed so strongly to the readers, that it is said 
that when it first appeared in serial form, each new 
instalment was avidly awaited, and people rushed 
to buy the Avadh akkbir because of it. 

Such a tour-de-force is hard to repeat; and 
Sarshir’s Bohemian life-style, especially his ad- 
diction to alcohol, seems to have aifected his work, 
Of his later novels, Khudi?t fawedidar is an abridged 
and adapted version of Cervantes’ novel. His Kdmni 
is his only novel with a Hindu background—which 
is rather surprising, since he was himself a Hindu, 

Nadhir Ahmad (1836-1912) is considered by many 
to be the first modera novelist in Urdu, especially 
by those who prefer a novel to be a study of con 
temporary social life, and who like it to have 
message. Strange to relate, he became a novelist by 
accident, Educated at Delhi College, he worked first 
as a schoolmaster, then an inspector of education, 
and subsequently in various posts in the Revenue 
Department. His first “novel”, Mirat alarüs 
("The bride's mirror”) (r869) was written for his 
own daughters to read privately; it was a moral 
tale to teach them the qualities required of a good 
and successful wife, A British Director of Public 
Instruction saw the manuscript, and urged Nadhir 
Abmad to have it published. Because of its educa- 
tional value and high moral tone, the Indian Govern: 
ment bought a thousand copies. Nadhir Abmad 
achieves his didactic aim by describing two sisters 
and comparing their married life. Akbari is a spoilt 
girl who proves incapable of running a house; while 
Agghart is efficient and practical, almost a model of 
all the virtues. In 1873 he followed it with a sequel, 
Bindt al-naSh. Its subject is girls’ education, but 
it is more like a series of lessons than a story. Tawba! 
al-Najüh (1877) is a more ambitious family tole. It 
tells how Nagi, while ill, repents; and, having 
previously allowed his children to do as they like, 
he now tries to reform then as well as himself. 
Fasdna-yi-Mubtali (1885) treats of the evils of 
polygamy. Jon al-walt (F888) describes the troubles 
of an Anglicised Indian who shuns his fellows Indians, 
But when his only British friend leaves the country, 
he finds himself isolated, All these novels, then, are 
stories with a moral, and the very names of many 
of the characters are descriptive of them: thus 
Nasüb (repentant) and Mubtala (afflicted), 

These novels struck a new note and have many 
attractive qualities. They are straightforward stories 
of manageable (one-volume) size, in uncomplicated 
yet elegant style, dealing with the contemporary 
Social scene and its problems. Their tigh moral 
tons, somewhat reminiscent of Victorian England, 
made tbem suitable reading for people of all ages and 
both sexes; and they were widely read, and fre- 
queatly re-printed up to the Second World War. 
Nadhir Abmad improved with experience, and bis 
later novels are superior to his earlier ones in both 
character development and plot construction. But 
his earlier ones remained the most popular—espec- 
ialy Mird’at al-“aris aud Tavbat al-Nayiti, More 
recently, Jbnal-wak! has attracted attention, because 
of its relevance to the last years of the British Radi. 

The main objection to these novels has been on 
grounds of the domination of the didactic aim; so 
much so, that it has been suggested that they are 
not real novels at all, but pleas for social reforms in 
the guise of novels. There is also a lack of humour 
in them. Nevertheless, they mark the advent of 
the social novel in Urdu. 














Two distinct genres of novel, then, had emerged 
by the last quarter of the 19th century—the pica- 
resque type of Sarsbár, and the social type of Nadhir. 
Abmad, Both writers were imitated, and there was a 
burst of activity in both genres, The picaresque type 
gradually lost its appeal, and though many tater 
examples could be mentioned, none achieved any- 
thing approaching Sarshár's succes. The social 
novel, however, was continued unabated until the 
present time, and in 1899 an outstanding example 
appeared — Um. Dján Ada, by Mirzà Mubammad 
Hadt Ruswa (1858-1951). Ralph Russell describes it 
as the first true novel in Urdu (of. ci, 132). It is 
the story of a retired high-class Lucknow prostitute, 
whose namie forms the title, and who telis her life- 
story to the author. Like Sarshár, Ruswá tells much 
of the story in dialogue form, and the book is very. 
readable and entertaining. As Mubammad Sadiq 
says (op. cit, 355), the didactic element emerges 
before the end. But what is remarkable in Ruswi's 
approach is his sympathetic and perceptive attitude 
to his heroine. He does not blame her, neither does 
he condone her sinful life, which has made her 
virtually a social outcast. He shows understanding 
without being sentimental. Ruswi wrote several 
other novels, but was unable to repeat the success 
of Umréé Dian Ada. 

As the 19th century drew to its close, a third 
genre of Urdu fiction appeared, the historical novel. 
Its pioneer was ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar (1860-1926), a 
journalist and historian, and a leading figure in the 
<Aligarh Movement. Bor in Lucknow, he worked 
there for 5 years as Assistant Editor of the Awadh 
fant. ln i887, he started the magazine Dil gudás, 
which he continued, with interruptions, until his 
death. His earlier novels were first published in 
serial form; but later ones were published whole, 
and sold cheaply as supplements to the magazine, 
The idea of writing historical novels came to him 
while reading Sir Walter Scott's Talisman during a 
train journey. Struck by the unfavourable light ix 
Which Scott depicted Muslims, he decided to try to 
redress the balance, and produced Malik-i-SAsis 
awr Wardjana. He had previously published a social 
novel, Dilkasp. But thongh he did not completely 
abandon this genre, the majority of his novels, 
numbering about 3s, are historical. They contain 
uunashamed propaganda for Islam, and paint Chris- 
tianity in a poor light; but they are vivid and ex- 
citing stories of hercism and romance, with brave 
heroes, cruel villains, and beautiful heroines—the 
latter often Christians girls who fall in love with 
Muslims. They achieved enormous popularity, be- 
cause Sharar knew how to write a good stery and 
sustain interest, His descriptive passages are con- 
vincing without being overlong, and there is con- 
siderable dialogue. But the drama often deteriorates 
into melodrama. His dénouements are frequently 
bloodthirsty, and he lingers too long over cruelty 
and killing for modern tastes. Historical veracity is 
often lacking, and there are anachronisms. Stil, 
there is uo doubt that he could draw characters 
credibly if not subtly. His language is eclectic and 
attractive, without being forced; and it still reads 
well. And though overladen with Arabic expressions 
or some tastes, this suits his themes. 

His novels span the Islamic world from Spain to 
Africa, Turkey, the Middle East and india; whilst 
in time they range from the 7th to the 9th centuries, 
Fiwà Flórindá (1897), a tale of Christians and 
Muslims in mediseval Spain, is regarded as one of 
his best novels. The heroine, Fiórà, is the daughter 
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of a Muslim father who is brought up as a Christian. 
She is later raped by a “patriarch”, whose child she 
bears, and whom she kills in the end. The story is 
highly involved, and the swift dénouement which 
occupies only 13 pages out of a total of 350, leaves 
almost all the main characters killed. Equally 
popular was Firdaws-iharim (1899), which to the 
present writer, is more convincing. The background 
to the story is the conquest of the valley of the 
Assassins (Haghshdskiyya) and their fortress of 
Alamüt by Hülágü Khin in 1257, The hero and 
heroine, Husayn and Zamurrad, have been in the 
power of the Assassin leader, Khürsháh, but in the 
‘end they side with Hüligü agaiost him. There is a 
vivid description of the final battle and the destruc- 
tion of the “sublime paradise” of the Assassins, with 
the hero Husayn playing a major ròle. Finally, 
Hülàgü arranges for Husayn and Zamurrad to marry, 
and they leave together for Mecca and the Pil- 
xrimage. This accords somewhat ill with Husayn's 
obvious enjoyment of prolonging the agony of those 
whom he kills in the final battle, But it is the sort 
of melodrama which doubtless appealed to the 
readers of 1899. 

It is difficult to single out names of zoth century 
Urdu novelists who continued social and historical 
novels. Some of them, like Prém Cand and M, Aslam, 
are better known as short-story writers, Rashid 
al Khayri (1868-1936) was one of the most successful, 
and though best-known for his social novels, he also 
wrote a number of historical ones. His social novels, 
though not without humour, earned him the nick- 
name of Mugatwir-i-ghamm ("depicter of sorrows”). 
The main theme is the position of woman in Islamic 
society. His trilogy Subbi-rindag, Shim--rndagi 
and Shab-i-tindagi, is worthy of note. Among his 
historical novels, *4rüs«i Karbald deserves mention. 
"The "bride" of the title is a Christian widow who 
feels drawn to Islam, and finally marries ‘Ubayd, 
a partisan of al-Husayn at the battle. Suhrawardy 
(op. cit, rr8) regarós Rashid al-Khayri's historical 
novels as “poor stuff”, lacking social colour and 
realism. 

‘The Urdu short story is held by most Indian and 
Pakistani critics to be an importation from the 
West, although some of its elements may be seen in 
stories and anecdotes of the dástim, especially 
Fasána-yi-adjá^ib and. Fasána-yi-A zád. 

M. Aslam in his introduction to one of his short- 
story collections, Habikatéi aur hidyatià (Lahore 
1972, 3) maintains that the reverse is true, and that 
the Europeans really took the short-story from the 
Muslims! He goes on to say that the short-story 
originated in religious literature such as the Old 
Testament and the Kur'n, and attempts to sub- 
stantiate this from stories in the Kur'in. However, 
there is no doubt that the creator of the genre in its 
modern sense, in Urdu, was Prém Cand (real name 
Dhanpat Ra’) (1880-1937). Born near Benares, he 
was a Hindu, and wrote in both Hindi and Urdu: 
indeed some of his fiction appeared in both languages 
—or in both scripts, Arabic and Devanagri. He 
started his writing career as a novelist, then turned 
to the short-story, which was at that time in its 
infancy in India. He was a prolific writer, and his 
short stories were collected in a mumber of volumes, 
including Prém paczisi, Prém battist, Prém lisi, 
Wearidat and Zád-i-ráb. Prém Cand is noted for his 
pictares of village life. He depicts the poor and hum- 
ble as inherently good, but compelled to do wrong 
by the pressures of poverty and temptation. They 
are exploited by landowners and rich employers, 














and are a prey to fear, superstitions and religious 
bigotry. For such people little acts or accidents may 
have dire effects. Prém Cand, then, was no less a 
pleader for social reform than Nadhir Abmad. But 
whereas the latter concentrated on the middle class, 
Prém described the lower classes, especially in vil- 
lages. A master of characterisation, style and form, 
he made the short story his métier, and whilst bis 
novels are now neglected, many of his short stories 
are acknowledged masterpieces. 

Among later short story writers, mention should 
be made of M, Aslam (Êm Aslam). the author of 
over a hundred books, Many of his short stories are 
romantic, and he depicts the instability of middle- 
class society in a period of change. Finally, there 
have been several brilliant writers of humorous 
short stories, and essays in story form. They include 
Shawkat Thaaawi, Mirzi ‘Azim Bég Cughti"t and 
Patras Bukhári (1668-1958). 

A word must be said about the nomenclature of 
Urdu fiction, which includes Hindi, Persian, Arabic 
and English terms. Dastén has already been men- 
tioned, Kahdnt was used chiefly for fables, anecdotes 
and short stories. Throughout most of the roth 
century, the term fasdna, with its variant, afsdna, 
was current. Nadhir Abmad’s novels were called 
kissa, but as we have seen, he also used the term 
fasdna, Hikdyat has been used considerably, part- 
icularly for the short-story, It seems likely that 
Sharar was the first to employ the English 
"word "novel" (Urdu, máwal) and this is now the 
ommonest name for a novel. A short-story is now 
usually called afsdna—more properly, mukhiasar 
afsäna. 

Bibliography: Shàista Akhtar Bànu Suhra- 
wardy, 4 critical survey of the Urdu novel and 
short story, London 1945, provides a full history 
to 1939, with critical accounts and plots of many 
individual novels and short stories. Ralph Russell, 
The development of the modern novel in Urdu, in 
T. W. Clark, ed., The novel in India, its birth and 
development, London 1970, 102-41, is valuable for 
its detailed accounts of Umrao Djsn Add and 
Florü Flórindá, with shorter accounts of previous 
novelists. Mubammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu 
literature, London r964, contains several sections 
on Urdu fiction; Wadjhl, $o-1; a bighly un- 
sympathetic account of Fort William's contribu- 
tion, 20-21; Surür, 143-4: Nadhir Abmad, 316-24; 
Sarghár, 326-38; Sharar, 339-44; and Prém 
344-55; together with a lukewarm account of 
Umräð Djän Adā, 355-6. Ram Babu Saksena, A 
history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, con- 
tains information on Urdu fiction, 239-50, 257-97, 
and 318-45. In Urdu there is a remarkably full 
account of the short story from its beginnings to 
1943 by 'Ibidat Barélwt in Tandidt séwiy2, 
Karachi 1957, 309-82. Sayyid ‘Abdu 'L.Latlt, 
The influence of English literature on Urdu liter- 
aure, London 1924, contains some interesting 
background information, but no details of novels. 
Lists of Urdu novels and short stories which are 
“translations” (usually more properly "adap- 
tions") of English and other Western literature, 
are given by Mawlwi Mir Hasan in his Maghribi 
tasdnif k@ Urdi tarddjim, Khayrat&bád, 1939. 
Finally, in view of the important róle of the Urdu. 
press in the development of the novel and short- 
Story, reference may be made to *Abd al-Sallam 
Khürshid, SeMdai Pükistán«-Hind mé, more 
especially 1834 (Sarshár) and 186 (3barar). 

(J. A. Havwoon) 
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6. In Malaysia and Indonesia. 


In dictionaries of older Malay, Ripsa is defined as 
"story, narrative episode". It occurs regularly in this 
sense in literary words from the 17th century onwards, 
and, in addition, is used in Malay historiographical 
‘works and romances as a kind of pericope marker to 
introduce a new stage or episodein a longer nar- 
rative. 

Tt appears in the title of a Malay adaptation of 
the Stories of the Prophets, Kids al-anbiyd? (largely 
the version of al-Kisi’l) which became popular from 
the 17th century onwards, and in more recent times 
was the title of an Indonesian magazine, Kisah 
(Jakarta 1953-8) devoted to the short story. It ap- 
pears in the title of a collection of short stories, purely 
western and totally secular in theme and content by 
Armijn Pané, Kisah Antara Manusia, Nevertheless, 
it did not establish itselfas the title of a genre. For 
shorter length narratives, the Sanskrit-derived cerita 
(story) was preferred, with, in imitation of European 
usage, the qualifying adjective pendek ("short"), 
the two words now being abbreviated to cerpen. 

The short story is currently the most popular 
literary form in Indonesia and Malaysia. Its roots 
are to be found in local fables and animal stories, 
in short narratives of Perso-Arabic origin, especially 
those set within frame-collections, and in the flower- 
ing of the genre in late roth century Europe. Although 
none of the great Arabic collections of stories such 
as al-Bubhald?, al-Agként ot the Alf layla wa-layla 
has accompanied the islamisation of the Malay 
world, one of the very oldest Malay MSS (ea. 1615) 
is a fragment of the Persian Tati-ndma: a rendering 
in Malay of a Persian version of the Sukasapiati or 
“Tales of a parrot”. Other frame-stories such as 
Kalila wa-Dimna and the Sindibád-náma established 
themselves in Malay renderings relatively early, 
The large number of MSS. of such works is an ade- 
quate index of their popularity. 

All of these stories belong to the popular domain. 
The composition by individuals of realistic short 
stories did not begin until the aoth century with the 
development of a popular press, and the possibilities 
that newspapers and periodicals offered for the 
development of such a form of narrative fiction. It 
established its present popularity in both regions 
during the 16505. 

In Malaysia, during the 1930s, the authors of 
short stories were graduates of Malay stream educa- 
tion and religious schools. The majority of their 
stories were moralistic, concerning such issues as 
the backwardness of the Malays, the problems of 
forced marriage, and the need for a reformist under- 
standing of Islam. Ta Indonesia ducing the same 
period the secular stream was dominant, But just 
as since Malayan independence in 1957, the short 
story in Malaysia has become secularised, in Indo- 
nesia some short stories by Muslims have brought a 
consciousness and sensitivity to the perception of 
religious experience which is characteristically mod- 
ern. In many cases, the concern is purely with man 
‘as man, and while a religious dimension is suggested, 
it is not worked out within the dogmatic frame-work 
of a single identifiable religious tradition. In a few, 
however, and A. A. Navis (see Bibl. below) presents 
the best example, a religious problem lies at the 
very heart of the story, and is the reason for its 
existence. Nevertheless, apart from contributing 
‘the word kijsa to the Malay vocabulary, the Muslim 
religious and literary tradition has played only a 
limited role in the shaping of the short story in 








Malay. The Western secular tradition has been, far 
and away, the most important single influence. 
Bibliography: 1. General surveys. Drs. Li 
Chuan Siu, [kAtisar sejarah kesusasteraan Melayu 
Baru 1830-1945 ("Summary of the history of new 
Malay literature 1830-1945"), Kuala Lumpur 1966, 
122-6; I'khtisar sejarah pergerakan dan kesusasteraan 
Melayu Modern (‘Summary of the history of 
movements and literature in modern Malay"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1967, 267-310; A. Teeuw, Modern 
Indonesian literature, The Hague 1967, 241-51; 
Bahrum Rangkuti, Islam and modern Indonesian 
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Subjects No. s, Singapore 196r, 71-rra. 2, Col. 
lections of short stories illustrating rel 
vant themes. (a) Malaysian. Ali Haji Ahmad, 
ed., Rintisan: Antoloji cherita pendek melayu sa- 
belum perang dunia kedua ("Signposts—an anthol- 
ogy of Malay short stories before World War II"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1964; Asraf, ed., Mehar dan segar 
bunga rampai cherita-cherita pendek angkatan Baru 
("Blossoming and vigorous, an anthology of short 
stories of the new generation"), Kuala Lumpur 
1959. (b) Indonesian. A. A. Navis, Robokmja 
Surau kami (“The collapse of our prayer house"), 
Bukit Tinggi r956; H. B. Jassin, ed., Analisa, 
kumpulan cherita? pendek Indonesia dan sorotan 
atasnya ("An anthology of Indonesian short 
stories with critical notes”), Kuala Lumpur 1968. 
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(Short stories written between 1932-52), Jakarta 
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Armageddon, Queensland University Press 1977 
(includes the title story of the Navis collection 
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7. In Swahili. 


In Swahili literature, the word kissa was first used 
in the context of the Kigas a-ambiy? [Lv]. The 
numerous Swahili authors (ie. writers as well as 
composers of oral traditions) had at their disposal 
rather more elaborate versions than those of al- 
Kisa7t or al-Tha‘labl from which to borrow their 
‘themes for the prophets’ legends, extremely popular 
in East Africa. Also, several of the Swahili versions 
of the legends have their parallels in Indonesia; see 
J. Knappert, The Qisaşu 'I-Anbiyd*i as moralistic 
tales, in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, 
vi (1976), 103-16. 

lr written Swahili literature, the legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets are always treated in verse. 
Full-length epic poems are extant about Adam and 
Eve, Job (Ayyüb) and Joseph (Yasuf), but fragments 
have also come to light dealing with Masa, Yacküb, 
Yünus, Sulayman and Dawéd, Burahimu (Ibrahim), 
and Zakariyya? and Isa; see Knappert, Four 
Swahili epics, London 1964; idem, Traditional 
Swahili poetry, Leiden 1967, ch. 2; idem, Swahili 
Islamie poetry, Leiden 1971, i, ch. s. Many of these 
Jegends, and especially those with miraculous ele- 
ments, circulate in oral tradition, see Knappert, 
Myths and legends of the Swahili, London 1970. It is 
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probable that these tales have come to the Swahili | 


Coast with sailors from Arabia, Persia and India; 
the latter country in particular seems clearly to 
have influenced Swahili literature. 

From this semi-religious usage, the word Aissa 
(now spelt Aisa with purely Swahili plural visa) 
acquired an extended range of meaning to that of 
“miraculous tale in general", “fairly tale of the type 
found in the Alf layle wa-layla collection” {y.v,}. The 
connection here is obvious, since many of the latter 
tales are variations on Kisas al-anbiyd? themes or 
employ their characters, e.g. the tale of the fisher- 
man who found a bottle that had been sealed by 
King Solomon, a tale well-known amongst the 
Swahili. These prose stories were not written down 
by the Swahili themselves, but missionaries with 
folkloric interests collected them in the roth century; 
see e.g. E. Steere, Swahili tales, London 1869, and 
C, Velten, Märchen und Erzählungen der Suaheli, 
Berlin 1898. These visa were never composed in 
verse, until very recently, whereas the Aadifh: 
traditions about the Prophet Muhammad or other 
holy men, were often composed in verse and written. 
down, in Arabie script of course, As well as the 
above two genres, traditional Swahili storytellers 
distinguish also the ngano, an invented tale or fable, 
of which last there are several in Swahili oral liter- 
ature, some apparently derived from the Indian 
treasure house of fables, of the type represented in 
Islamic literature by Kalila wa-Dimna [g.v] and the 
Anwär-i Suhayli [see KÄsHIFN]). 

It is only in the last thirty years or so that the 
word kisa has come to be used in the meaning of the 
modern novel, though Swahili novels have neither 
the extended treatment nor sophistication of Euro- 
pean-language novels. Indeed, secular Swahili prose 
literature as a medium for artistic expression is still 
very much in its infancy. In the earlier, traditional 
society, prose was the vehicle for the conveyance of 
factual information, such as topics of history, law 
and theology, Artistic expression was channelled 
‘exclusively into poetry, even for subjects that in 
the West have not been represented in poetry for a 
century or so, such as theology and the rules of 
personal behaviour. Fable and fairy tale belonged 
to the realm of the (often illiterate) story-teller, 
The short story and novel have only come to the 
scene a generation after the influence of English 
literature, bringing with it an entirely new apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of prose writing, bas affected 
the minds and creative faculties of Afsicans educated 
in mission secondary schools, Hence a major problem 
is now the adaptation of the Swahili language— 
previously largely a trade language, apart from its 
function in didactic and epic literature, where it 
has been bound by rigid conventions—into a flexible, 
modern medium for literature and belles-lettres. 

The names of some recent Swahili novelists, with 
details of their works, are given below. No claim to 
completeness nor to any attempt at ranking in 
importance ean be given, in view of the uncertain 
future course of development of Swahili prose. 
Muhammad Said Abdullah has written the first 
Swahili detective novel, Mzimu wa waiu wa kale 
"The ghost of the old people" (1960), with a sequel 
Kisima cha Giningi "Mrs Giningi's well" (1965); in. 
both, the chief character is Bwana Msa, a taciturn, 
pipesmoking detective, obviously inspired by 
Sherlock Holmes. A. J. Anti Nahoda fikirini “A 
captain in thoughts" (1974) is a semi-historical novel 
describing life on the Swahili Coast and at sea. 
Haji Chum's first novel is Kisa cha ndugu saba “The 
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tale of the seven brothers" (1969), after his two epics 
Vita vya Uhud “The battle of Ubud” anad the un- 
published Utenzi wa Nushuri "The Day of Judg- 
ment"; born in Zanzibar, he writes within the 
Islamic tradition, David Diva is a writer of short 
stories (hadith) in the Islamic tradition, and one of 
the first modern writers in this genre. Abdullah 
Saleh Farsy, from a prominent family of Islamic 
scholars in Zanzibar, has written Kurwa na Ndoto 
"K. and N.” about two young people getting married, 
with a concentration on the rites and ceremony of 
the Swahili wedding. Salim A. Kibao's Matalu ya 
thamani "Three priceless proverbs” (1975) describes 
how these proverbs save the life of a young man 
who buys them and make him into a king; the story 
has echoes of te Kur'Anic Vüsuf story so popular 
in Swahili, G, Ngugi wa Thiongo's novels are set in 
central Kenya and have the life of the Kikuyu as 
their background: Mtawa mweusi “The black hermit 
and Usilie mpensi wangu “Don't cry, my darling 
F, V. Nkwera's Mzishi wa baba ana radhi “The one 
who buries his father will receive his blessing’ 
(2967) is partly autobiographical. Abdollah Shariff 
Omar's Kisa cha Hasan il Basiri "The story of 
Hasan al-Basir” is an adventure story in the Arabian 
Nights’ mould, still very popular in Swahili. Shaaban 
Robert is the only Swahili author of more than local 
fame, a poet, essayist and storyteller, and a writer 
of fine prose with a strong religious philosophy 
behind it; his Kusadikika "The credible country” 
(1951, 1960} and Utubora “Human excellence” both 
have moral implications behind their stories. John 
Ndeti Somba's Alipanda pepo na kuvuna tufani "He 
planted the wind and reaped the storm" (1969) and 
Kuishi kwingi wi kuona mengi "To live long is to 
see much" (r968) both deal with the author's own 
‘experiences in up-country Kenya. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Knappert) 


8, In Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo-Berber, 


The written and oral Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo- 
Berber literature is a genre of intellectual activity 
which has a place in the cultural field of the Muslim 
West which is by no means negligible. Ia this sphere 
of the expression of Jewish thought, the Sissa enjoys 
a certain favour both among the educated and among 
the wider public and the masses, The themes and 
genres are very varied: rhymed versions of Biblical 
stories or liturgical poems, songs of joy or of lament 
[kinol), eulogies, and panegyrical and hagiographical 
pieces glorifying the saints of Palestine in Jewish 
antiquity (Rabbi Shim'on Bar Yobay, buried at 
Meron in Galilee, and Rabbi Meir Baal Hannes, 
buried at Tiberias) or local saints (Malay Tghghi, 
Rabbi Ibya Lakhdar, etc), venerated by means of 
hilulas and by local pilgrimages. Also connected 
with the issa are the songs of folklore celebrating 
family ceremonies (e.g. rites de passage such as 
circumeisions, burials and periods of mourning), 
except that these form a genre devoid of any literary 
or intellectual pretentions, made up in a language 
closer to the local spoken tongues, whilst the Rissa 
proper has a more studied form and a more precise 
expression. It is written in a special language, com- 
parable to the malhiis, a kind of poetic Aoind in 
Arabic dialect given literary touches, largely strip- 
ped of Hebraisms or outside linguistic influences, 
and generally to be understood by the Jewish com- 
munities of the Maghrib as a group, even though 
differing from the current spoken language. 

As well as the folkloric setting which it describes 
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and the precious linguistic materials which it rep- 
resents, the bissa reveals on examination decp 
structures and a content attaching it, on the one 
hand, to the general cultural ambience of the Maghrib, 
but on the other, to universal Jewish thought. A 
rigorous and minute analysis of the written text or 
the oral discourse, and of their direct or allusive 
references, throws light on their literary founda- 
and on a cultural substratum of great richness. 

‘The present author has given a sketch of all this 
in various publications (REZ, REJ, JA, ROMM, 
etc.). Thus L'histoire de Job en judéo-arabe du Maroc, 
in REI (1968), 279-315, surveys a considerable 
number of Jewish, Arab-Muslim, Morisco and Coptic 
chronicles and legends, the (Greek) apocryphal text 
of the Testament of Job, as well as the conflicts and 
speculations of the Biblical text. 

‘The pieces involving parodies, published in REJ, 
exxviil (1969), 377°93, a5 La parodie dans la litérature 
hebraique et judéo-arabe, folklore de Purim aw Maroc, 
borrow from local ceremonies, the Jewish homilectic 
literature of tbe Midrash and Aggadah, and Arab- 
Muslim legends. L’hymne @ Bar Yokay, in REJ, 
xxvii (1968), 365-82, is a hissa from Tinghir of the 
Todgha which derives its sources from local mystical 
folklore combined with the texts of the Zohar, the 
Kabbalah, the Talmud and the Midrash, 

(H, Zarrani) 

IST [see mAKAYIL). 

KISWAHILI [see swam}. 

KIT*A [see NUEATIA'A]. 

KITÀB (^., pl. Auld) “book”, The beginnings of 
the Arabic book go back to the early Islamic period. 
According to traditions, sheets (suAu/) with verses of 
the Kur'àn were collected and put between wooden 
covers (lawhayn, daffatayn,) kept thus and called by 
the Ethiopian word for “book”, mushafjmashaf (9.v.). 
Following Christian and Jewish patterns, this form 
of a codex was generally maintained for the Holy 
Book since the authoritative redaction done under 
*Uthman; by that means, the Kurin was distin- 
guished, by its material form, from profane writings 
in rolls made of papyrus [see teris] and from the 
hitib pure and simple which meant, in that early 
period, “something written", "notes", "list" or 
"letter". As writing material, sheets of parchment 
[see nyito, Raxy, Tirs) were used, which, folded into 
four pages and placed within one another, became 
quires (karäris); it is uncertain whether these quires 
were sometimes stitched. Presumably covers made 
of wood or papyrus were covered over and kept to- 
gether with leather and, like contemporary Coptic or 
later Islamic covers, decorated with coloured wood, 
bone or ivory. 

With the rise of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, books 
and book knowledge, additional to knowledge of 
the Kuran, became a general aim of Islamic society. 
The interest of the government was evoked by 
questions concerning the legitimation of its power 
and by problems of administration connected with 
these questions, as a background to the theocratic 
claim to power [see stiv*Ostvva]. During this period 
Arabic learning concerning problems of theology 
[see wu‘tazra], hadith, fibh, history, philology, etc. 
and medicine, alchemy, etc., had its heyday, and 
this florescence was connected with the emergence 
and spread of rag paper [see KAGHAD] from the end 
of the znd/8th century onwards. These scholars 
wrote books at the suggestion of or on order from 
the caliphs and the ruling classes, in the expectation 
of being honoured by presents and payments, in 
opposition to the organs of state and their policies, 





or just for the sake of belief (ef. Süra LXVIII, z; 
XCVI, 4). Apart from treatises on different subjects, 
general works were written by authors who were 
employed as secretaries or hádis in state chanceries 
and offices, where the rather expensive writing 
materials were at their disposal. Others copied books 
not only for personal purposes, but for their living; 
moreover, they dealt in paper, ran a bookshop or a 
book-bindery, or combined one with one the other. 
It is surprising to note how quickly books were 
widely disseminated and did not remain confined 
to schools and learned institutions [see wADRASA], 
where also notes taken in lectures, enlarged by ad- 
ditional material, were made into bocks. Certain 
kinds of transmission of books and their authenti- 
cation, including lists of students in a lecture audi- 
ence, ‘were formed [see ibjAza]; adoptations or 
quotations from other works were often marked 
by special terms, texts and copies were compared 
with each other, collated, complemented and glossed. 
Tn writing rooms which were sometimes associated 
to public libraries [see mAkTASA] books were multi- 
plied commercially, An author could safeguard 
himself against dubious activities of scribes in 
these writing rooms through issuing his books 
by authorisation, only; eg. al-Harlrt (d. sró/rrzz 
(gd) himself wrote a note in 700 copies of his 
Makdmdt, during a period of wm years. The pro: 
duction of such books and their trade was immense 
in quantity and was widespread. Titles of books 
which had in the past been simple and short became 
ornate and flowery in the course of time, consisting 
of two phrases rhyming with one another (sadj‘). 
First the titles were given in the prefaces, which 
usually contained the author's name and which 
started on a b-page; later the previous page (a-page) 
became the title page with the author’s name. 
Already in this period, autographs or copies made 
by learned men or calligraphers (see e.g. IBN Al- 
BAWWAB) were sold for high prices. There was a 
‘big demand for the libraries of learned men; some 
of them went to pious bequests (see wakr], others 
were put into the stacks of an academy when an 
attachment to heretica] ideas of their deceased 
owner was known. Bibliophiles, from the caliph to 
the craftsman, competed in searching for valuabie 
or rare books. As early as the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim 
(d. 380/990 [¢-v.]), compiled in 377/987, we find 
that this work gives, before its information on books 
and biographical notes on their authors or compila- 
tors, informative details about these matters, There 
is also the voluminous biographical literature, with 
its innumerable names of learned and literary men, 
secretaries, calligraphers, etc., and the multiplicity 
cf manuscripts with their countless, often very 
personal, notes of the owners and readers, to be 
found in libraries situated even in remote places 
and containing thousands or tens of thousands of 
volumes. These considerable survivals, give us an 
ample idea about books and their quality in the 
Islamic Middle Ages; these books have in common 
one thing only, sc. the basmala (q.v.] at the beginning. 

The upright quarto size was widespread, sizes in 
folio or oblong sizes being usually reserved for 
special occasions, e.g. presentation copies for high- 
ranking persons. The cover, writing materials, format 
and type of script [see att] were determined by 
these purposes. The kinds of leather used for the 
covers, their colouring, workmanship and decoration 
sometimes refer to patterns of the Pre-Islamic 
period, eg. in Egypt to Coptic, and in Persia to 
Sásánid ones; they were developed in forms charac- 
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teristic for the respective countries, e.g. regarding 
the different kinds of workmanship in leather. 
Moreover, in regard to the arrangement of the areas 
on the covers, there are, apart from general principles 
like lines parallel to the edges of the book, features 
characteristic of certain places or periods, c.g. the 
treatment of the centre, and the application of 
innumerable geometrical patterns and ornaments in 
certain variations by using brasses. The triangular 
flap to protect the edge and the clasp and eyes, 
appear at an early period. Asphodelos paste was 
used in the Syrian-Palestinian area, and paste made 
of wheat in South Arabia. While rag paper was 
used for books in general, parchment was sometimes 
used for copies of the Kur’in and other de luxe 
editions. Fine paper imported from China was 
reserved for books valuable to their owners, like 
books of secis. These books were not written with 
the usual ink (see xrrAsa] only, but also with ink 
made of siiver and gold, and their pages and lines 
were decorated with coloured ornaments (arabesques 
[gn]. There were always illuminations [see s0Ra, 
Taswik), in spite of the prohibition of depicting 
living beings with a rab or soul, but these were 
exceptional. A quire (kurrdsa) usually consisted of 
five double sheets, and several quires combined 
together, sometimes by chain stitches, made a sewn 
book, The quires were marked by consecutive 
numbers which were written out in words, and the 
right order of the sheets was controlled by catch- 
words, which appear early. The pagination of sheets 
or, sometimes, of pages, is only found later or in 
modern times; the pagination of sheets was more 
widespread. Many books ended with a colopbon 
containing the name of the scribe, and often the 
date as well as, though not so often, the place; 
but in certain cases, the dates given there are not 
correct, e.g. when taken from texts which had been 
copied. For the post-Mongoi period, the following 
features of the books should be noted. The sizes 
and the writing became smaller, and the kinds of 
paper became thinner, stronger and smoother. 
Coloured paper was used and, from the Ottoman 
period, imported paper from Europe also, firstly 
from Italy, and with watermarks. The ink became 
darker and more shiny; the writing surfaces were 
framed with lines im different colours or in gold, 
and an Suwrám [6.5] was drawn on the first page 
of a book. Owner's stamps appear in considerable 
number for the late period; and bookbinders' brasses. 
with their names shaped like a medallion, can be 
found on the covers, even on lacquered ones. Splen- 
did, calligraphic specimens of large size, with covers 
superbly wrought (these being mostly works of 
Persian poetry, often illuminated by unique minia- 
tures), were produced mainly at the courts of the 
Timorids, Safavids, Mughals and Ottomans; splendid 
copies of the Kuran were produced also at the 
court of the Mamlüks. The painter is often identical 
with the decorator, the “gilder” (mudhahkib); he 
came next in prestige to the hightanking callig- 
rapher. The bookbinders formed their own guild 
from the time of Bāyazid II (886-918/1481-1512 
[g5)) onwards. Even after the introduction of 
printing (see maTBA‘A], books were written by hand, 
increasingly by European ink ond nibs, and bound 
in the traditional way until the beginning of this 
century. 
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KITAB a.-DJILWA, one of the two sacred 

books of the Yazidis 9.0], which with the Mashaf- 

rash contains the fundamentals of their religion. As 
the religious language of the Yazidis is Kurdish and 
all the prayers of the Yazidis known to us are in 

Kurdish (for example, the chief prayer, the morning 

prayer, the formulae used at baptism and circum- 

cision, the proclamation at the assembly of the 
sandjak, and God Himself in the apocryphal con- 
tinuation of the Maskaf-rdsk speaks Kurdish), it is 
rather remarkable that their two sacred books, the 
existence of which has long beea known and of which 
copies of the originals have come into the possession 
of Europeans, should be io Arabic, namely the 

Kitdb al-Diilwe (Kitdb-i Didtwi), the “Book of 

Revelation" (the form Djulfw which Sharaf al-Din 

gives from the manuscripts available to him, seems 

to be a slip on the part of the copyist), and the 

Mashaf-rash, the "black book"; "black" obviously 

means something sacred: for example God descends 

upon the “Black Mountain” (Maskaf, xvi), The 
explanation of the name from the forbidden words, 
said to be covered over with black wax, is wrong, 
as in this case the Kurân is substituted as the sacred 
book of the Yazidis. 

Father Anastase Marie of Baghdad was the first 
to succeed in getting exact tracings of the alleged 
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original parchment copies of the two sacred books 
by bribing the keeper of the books of the Sindjar 
in 1904-6; they were written in Kurdish in a simple 
transposition cipher. The text written in this cipher 
shows clearly that it was copied from an original 
written in Arabic script. The possibility of a fraud 
was, however, not excluded especially as, stimulated 
by the interest of European scholars in Yazidi beliefs, 
sharp guarantors in Mawsil were always endeavouring 
to discover new texts, Mingana endeavoured to 
show that a former Nestorian monk of the Alkosh 
monastery, named Shammas Eremia Shamir of the 
diocese of Kirkük, who died in 1996, forged all the 
texts published by Chabot, Giamil, Isya Joseph and 
Browne, but the authenticity of the Kurdish text 
was accepted in Bittner's monograph, Die heiligen 
Bücher der Jeziden oder Teufelsanbeter, with Nackirag, 
in the Denkschriften d. Wiener Ak, d. Wiss, lv, 
Vienna 1913. The syntax of the text is, according to 
Edmonds, basically that of the present-day dialect 
of Sulayminf Kurdish, Both Bittner and Edmonds 
agree that the Kurdish version is not the original, 
‘but must be a translation from the Arabic, as some 
linguistic peculiarities suggest (plays on words which 
are unintelligible in Kurdish). 

"The Kitdb-i Djdlwd might nevertheless conceivably 
have been originally written in Kurdish, as the 
Kurdish text is in many passages more lucid and 
coherent than the Arabic, while in the Masha/-rdgh, 
the Arabic text is better than the Kurdish. According 
to Sharaf al-Din, the Kiláb al-Djilva in its present 
form could not have been written by an Arab, as 
the language is modern; there are a number of ex- 
pressions which are either not used in classical Arabic 
or only came into use very late. In places also the 
construction is wn-Arabic. These considerations 
could, of course, be arguments in favour of a recent 
forgery. The Arabic of the Mashaf-rdsh is even more 
modern, as it shows undeniably the influence of the 
spirit of Ottoman Turkish. 

So far, we know of at least four versions of the 
two sacred books: one in the possession of O. Parry 
in 1895; one in the hands of Isya Joseph, who pos- 
sessed two versions in addition to the one published 
in AJSL, xxv; two procured by Father Anastase 
Marie, one of which, the so-called Sindjar version, 
was copied in 1899 by a Sindjar Yazidt for a Yazidi 
apostate, while the other was copied in 1904 by 
Anastase himself from the original in the possession 
of a Mawsill. 

‘The Kitdbi Diatwa (also Kedd-i Dialwd, Djelouj, 
the original of which according to Joseph was in 
1892 still in the house of Molla Haydar in Ba‘adriyya 
and was taken twice a year to the tomb of Shaykh 
*Adi, is quite short, In book form it covers 8 pages 
and has 109 lines. It is ascribed to the reputed 
founder of the religion, Shaykh ‘Adi (d. 555/1160 or 
557/1162; see ‘anl ». musārm) who is said to have 
dictated it to Shaykh Fakhr al-Din. 

The fact that the Kiidb aL- is not mentioned 
in the Radd ‘ala 'L-Réfida wa-Yasidiy ja al-mukhdlifin. 
U 'lmilla alislämiyya al-mukammadiyya written 
in 725/1325 by the well-informed Ibn Djamil (Abū 
Ficis ‘Ubayd Allah) who belonged to the Euphrates 
district, nor in al-Makriz! in connection with his 
description of the destruction and burning of the 
tomb and bones of Shaykh *AdI in 817/1414, makes 
Sharaf al-Din think its date of composition cannot 
be put earlier than 723/325 or 817/1414. As Ewliyà 
CelebI does not mention the work, this would bring 
the date even farther down, to 1655. 

The above facts seem rather to indicate, however, 
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that the Yazidis have been able to maintain the 
secret of the book with success. Ín spite of the ad- 
vantages which might have accrued to them as ah! 
al-kit&b, they have preferred to deny their possession 
of sacred books. Only in the Catechism of the Shaykh 
Miran Isma‘il Bek ‘Abdi Bek Oghlu Nazli Rabaat 
Yazid for the Russian Yazldis is there a reference 
to "the glorious Djilva", Gyliazim, as a source of 
the tradition, 

‘The contents of the Kitdb-i Djdlwa, the form and 
text of which are in keeping with its high purpose, 
are as follows: Melek Tawas who existed before all 
creatures sent ‘AbtAwis (= ‘Abd Tawis — Shaykh 
Adi) into the world in order to guide rightly his 
chosen people, the Yazidis, by oral instruction and 
later by means of the Kitdb-i Djdled which no 
outsider may read (preface), He then speaks in the 
first person of his pre-existence and eternality, his 
omnipotence over all other creators and gods (not 
“creatures as in the Arabic), of his omnipresence 
and providence, the erroneousness of other sacred 
books and the clear perceptibility of good and evil, 
his rule over the world and his inscrutable decree, 
to which in every age we owe the sending of a great 
man upon earth (ch. 1). Further, he deals with his 
power of rewarding and punishing, which also allows 
those who do not deserve it to receive benefits; with 
the dying of a true Yasidi and the migration of 
souls (ch. 2); he says that he alone has power to 
dispose of the creatures and things of the world 
(ch. 3). He warns against strange doctrines, so far 
as they contradict his own ones, and against three 
unnamed things, and promises his followers his 
powerful protection if they keep together (ch. 4). 
He asks that his cult and the orders of himself and 
his servants should be followed (ch. 5). 

The Mashaf-rig is more comprehensive. The 
Yazidi Kurdish original is in the form of rolls and 
contains 152 lines in cipher. It is much more mundane 
and banal and less coherent than the Kitab Dialed. 
It is fall of contradictions and breaks off abruptly. 
According to tradition, it was composed about 
200 years after Shaykh *Adi (ca. 743/1342) by the 
great Hasan al-Basri [g.v.]. The original was said 
to have been at one time in the house of the Kahaya 
‘All in Kasr ‘Azz al-Din near Semali on the Tigris, 
but ít seems now to be in Sindjar like the Kitdd-i 
Didlwa. 

Cosmogony, In a very confused fashion, without 
divisions into chapters, the Mashaf-rash deals with 
the creation of the world in three contradictory 
versions. According to what seems to be the more 
original story of the creation, God completed the 
creation alone, He made a white pearl which he 
put on the back of a bird Anfar (in many manuscripts, 
Anghar) created by him and was enthroned 
‘on it for 40,000 years. He then created the seven 
angels of God who are identified with the mystic 
shaykhs. 

On the Sunday, God created ‘Azrāl (Azāzil, 
Zazi"l = Melek Tawis, who is supreme over 
everything; on the Monday Melek Dardatl = 
Shaykh Hasan (al-Basrl). The Yazidi pronunciation 
is Shékhiisin, as the invocation in the chief Yazidi 
prayer shows (Sydjadin Shékhysin = Sadidjad al-Din 
Shaykh Hasan) (the conclusions which have been 
drawn from an alleged Shaykk Sinn who is compared 
with the moon-god Sin, cg. by Massignon, Essai 
sur les origines due lexique technique’, Paris 1954, 
200 n. 2, are quite wrong); on Tuesday he created 
Melek Isrifi"nl (Israffl) = Shaykh Shams (al-Din); 
on Wednesday Melek Miki’ = Shaykh Abd Bakr; 
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on Thursday Melek Djibrā?il = Sadjdjädin (Sidjädin, 
Sadjdjid al-Din); on Friday Melek Shamni 
(Sbatm3?il, Samansá^rl) — Nasir al-Din; on Saturday 
Melek Tard (Nira) — Fakhr al-Din. 

Then he created the seven heavens, the earth, 
sun, and moon, whereupon the last-named angel of 
God Fakhr al-Din took over the rest of the work of 
creation and created man and the animals. 

God now came out of the pearl with the angels 
and caused it to burst into four pieces with a loud 
cry. On the sea which was formed by the water 
rushing out of the pearl, God sailed for 30,000 years 
in a ship created by him. Djibra°l, created in the 
form of a bird, created from the pieces of the pearl 
sun, moon and stars, the mountains, plants, fruit- 
trees and the heavens (cf. on the role of the pearl, 
M. Mokri, Le symbole de la perle dans le folklore persan 
at ches les Kurdes fidèles de vérité (Ahl-e Haqq), in 
JA [1960], 463-81). 

Parallel with this is the rather different conception 
of the seven deities, who arising through emanation, 
are light of the light of God just as light is lit from 
light, and among them the supreme god, Khuda, 
only appears as primus inter pares. 

The statements regarding the creation of the 
religious community of ‘Azra’ (= Melek Tawis) 
ie. the Yazidis, to whom God sent Shaykh ‘Adi 
from Sham (Syria) to Lalish {q.v.], are fragmentary, 
as are the statements regarding the descendants of 
Shahr b. Safar, the son of Adam and Eve, the 
ancestors of mankind. After God had been worshipped 
for 40,000 years by the 30,000 newly-created angels, 
he created Adam out of the four elements with the 
activo assistance of Djibra^il and put him in Paradise, 
ordering him to eat of all the fruits of the earth, 
except wheat (according to one VazidI legend, the 
prohibition concerned grapes). 

When, after 100 years, Melek TAwis reminded 
God that there could be no increase in Adam's race, 
God gave him permission to do what he thought fit. 
Melek Tawiis induced Adam to eat of the forbidden 
wheat, whereupon Adam who had as yet no opening 
in his bowels was driven out of Paradise by Melek 
‘Tawas and suffered great discomfort until God seat 
a bird to pick an orifice in him. After another too 
years, God sent Diibra?" to create Eve from the 
lower part of Adam's left armpit. 

Another story of the creation in the Mashaf-rask 
says that God, who was sailing about on the ocean 
on a ship created by Him, created a pearl but 
crushed it after 40 years; from its cry of pain arose 
the mountains, from the noise the bills and from its 
vapour the heavens. God then created six other 
deities by emanation from His light. Each of these 
deities in their turn then created something: the 
first the heavens, the second became the sun, the 
third the moon, the fourth created the horizons, 
the fifth the moming-star and the sixth the at- 
mosphere. 

There are further a few confused statements 
regarding the very early history of the Yazidis in 
the Majkaf, which include a few features worth 
noting: after Melek Tawiis had given Eve to Adam 
as a companion, he descended to earth to the Yazidis 
who, as descendants of Adam alone, had nothing in 
common with the rest of mankind, He appointed for 
them as for the Assyrians, who had been in existence 
from the earliest times, rulers namely; Nashrüb 
(Nasrūkh, Assyr, Nisroch) — Násir al-Din; Djambūsh 
(Kàámüsh = Kamos) = Melek Pakhr al-Din and 
Artémush (Artimis = Artemis) = Melek Shams 











al-Din, After them Shabir (Shapiir) I and TT reigned | 





for x30 years. From him, all their notables are 
descended, especially the family of the Yazidi 
princes. The Yazidis had four rulers not definitely 
named. One of their kings, Abdb, ordered names of 
their own to be given to them (which names is not 
stated). ah Abab (i.e. Ba‘labib) is now called 
Pirbūb. Among other Yazidi rulers were Bukhtnasar 
(Nebucchadnezzar) in Babel, Akhashwerosh (Akhash- 
perosh) in Persia and Aghrinkalas (Aghrikalds) in 
Constantinople, 

The Maskaf further contains prohibitions. The 
forbidden foods include lettuce (Yaz. kaki, Arab. 
Ahass, which is prohibited on account of the resem- 
blance of the name to that of the prophetess Khāsia); 
beans (Iobi4); fish (mast = mahi, on account of the 
Prophet Yiinan = Yiinus); gazelles (dsek); for the 
shaykh and his disciples, the flesh of poultry (halashir) 
and gourds (Adlaka) are forbidden. 

As among the Sabians, the colour dark blue is 
prohibited. The following are also expressly for- 
bidden: to micturate standing, to dress while sitting 
down, to use a closet and to wash in a bathroom 
(bath and closet are regarded as the abode of evil 
spirits), It is forbidden to pronounce the following 
words: shayHn ("the name of their god"); kayfin 
(noose); shaft (stream); sharr (evil); mattan (ac- 
cursed); lana (curse) and na‘! (horseshoe). 

Not mentioned in the Mashaf, but traditionally 
regarded as forbidden, are words beginning with 
shin; also saratan ("crab"); itd ("hedges"); bustán 
("vegetable garden"); bajt ("duck"); nat (“jump”) 
and others; reading and writing, shaving and com- 
plete removal of the moustache are also forbidden, 
as are the use of combs and razors belonging to 
others, talking wood from sacred forests, the rearing 
of bastards and drinking from gurgling vessels. 

Bibliography: Cf. the Bibl. of the article 
yaziol in Ef'; Ismá'l Beg Col, ai-Yazidiyya 
ladim** wa-badith ("The Yarzldis past and 
present"), ed. C. Zurayk, American University of 

Beirut, Oriental Series No. 6, Beirut 1934, ct. 

thereon R. Strothmann, in Zsl., xxii (1935), 323-4; 

R. Lescot, Enguéte sur les Yeridis de Syrie et du 

Diebcl Sindjár, Beirut 1938; T. Bois, Les Yeridis. 

Essai historique et sociologique sur leur origine 

religieuse, in. Machrig, Iv (1961), 109-28, 190-242; 

C.J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage to Lalish, London 

1967, 49-50, 87-8. (Tx. Mexzat*) 
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t. Islamic epigraphy in general. 

The study of Arabic inscriptions today constitutes 
a science full of promise, an auxiliary science to be 
sure, but a science indispensable to the scholarly 
exploitation of a whole category of authentic texts 
capable of throwing light on the civilisation in the 
context of which they were written. From a very 
early period, seeing that the first dated Arabic 
inscription available to us goes back to the year 
31/652 and that we are aware of previous inscrip- 
tions and graffiti known as "proto-Arabic", there 
appeared in Islamic circles the practice of engraving, 
‘on stone or other hard material, in a more or less 
skilful fashion, the symbols then used in so-called 
archaic Arabic writing [see uap]. This practice 
subsequently spread, benefiting from the prestige 
soon to be enjoyed by a writing capable of giving 
material embodiment to and preserving the very 
letter of the Kur'iaic revelation while responding to 
the needs of the new society born simultaneously 
with the Arab-Islamic empire and state. This corpus 
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of inscriptions drawn up in the Arabic language, 
disseminated and preserved wp to the present day 
throughout a particularly vast geographical region, 
that of the Muslim countries. where Arabic writing 
was practised, may today be suitably considered in 
its entirety, ín spite of the difficulties inherent in 
the massive scale of the regions in question and in 
the inadequacies of the researches hitherto under- 
taken. 

In its capacity as an original discipline, Arabic 
epigraphy, in common with the subsidiary sciences 
which it more or less borders on, like aumismatics, 
glyptic or diplomatic for example, or even those 
which it partially overlaps, like palaeography stricto 
sensu, was among the disciplines subjected to specific 
study, at the end of the roth century, by enthusiastic 
Western scholars curious about Oriental civilisations. 
Its methods, inspired principally by those of classical 
epigraphy, and the first attempts at their application, 
were owed to their zeal, It enabled various Western. 
Arabist and Islamic scholars to obtain historical and 
archaeological results which guaranteed its vigour. 
Tt was not however until several decades later that 
it came to be recognised as a science by Arabic 
speakers themselves, in regions where the traditional 
taste for calligraphy had hitherto reigned unchal- 
Jenged but had never taken the form of the searching 
out or the study of texts of this type decorating the 
walls of buildings or the surfaces of pieces of furniture 
it is in fact no accident that the early Arab sources, 
anxious to describe the stages in the development of 
writing and to give the names of its eminent ex- 
ponents, mention only the names of copyists or 
Scribes distinguished in their use of the pen, while 
remaining silent on the issue of so-called lapidary 
writing and refer only exceptionally to the existence 
of the monumental graphic compositions that are 
so remarkable. 

A modern science therefore by its very definition, 
Arabic epigraphy saw some of its rules codified as a 
result of the personal efforts of the Swiss orientalist 
Max van Berchem. The attention which this pas- 
sionate enquirer tirelessly brought to bear on the 
remains of Arabic inscriptions preserved in Egypt 
and in Syria was in fact accompanied by a detailed 
consideration on his part of the fundamenta! prin- 
ciples according to which their study should best be 
conducted; some spectacular initial progress was 
marked in his lifetime and under his inspiration by 
the establishment of the first corpora of Arabic 
inscriptions, 
progress went far beyond anything that had 
been previously attempted. They should not, how- 
ever, condemn to oblivion those earlier efforts which 
can be set back as far as the 18th century with 
reference to Tychsen, but which owed most of all, 
at the beginning of the z9th century, to the person- 
ality of J.J. Marcel, tàe French palaeographer, a 
member of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, who 
devoted his energies to deciphering, reproducing 
and annotating in tentative fashion some Kafic 
inscriptions of Cairo with the aim of gaining insights 
into the evolution of ancient Arabic writing. His 
studies, like the works of other pioneers upon whom 
there is no space to expatiate here (see J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Quelques dapes et perspectives de l'épi- 
graphie arabe, in SI, xvii (1962), 5-22, also the 
references to epigraphy in the detailed historical 
chapter entitled Die Entwicklung der arabischen 
Paldographie im Abendlande, in A. Grohmann, 
Arabische Paliüographie, i, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 1967, 
32-65), gave clear indications of what was tc follow. 

















They even gave birth, alongside the ambitious and 
fruitless efforts of Lanci for example, to works that 
remain, even today, as indispensable for reference 
purposes as is the catalogue of inscriptions on objets 
d'art drawn up by Reinaud in connection with an 
important collection of his time (Reinaud, Monu- 
ments arabes, persans et tures du cabinet de M. le 
Duc de Blacas, 2 vols., Paris 1828), The uneven 
quality of the results obtained emphasised even at 
this early stage the difficulties of a sphere where 
the best-conceived programmes—and this was the 
case with J. J. Marcel's programme at the dawn of 
the roth century—most often came into confronta- 
tion with insurmountable obstacles of a material 
ordec and where the enthusiastic work of numerous 
specialists failed on every occasion to satisfy require- 
ments, the importance of which they themselves had 
understood and asserted. 

In fact, it was not at that time solely a case of 
showing that Arabic inscriptions deserved to be 
collected in the same way as Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions. There was also a need to work .apidly 
in the field of new research, where the volume of 
exploitable documentation was remarkably copious. 
The initiative was taken by Max van Berchem 
when, having produced a large number of manifestos 
in commendation of Arabic epigraphy, he published, 
in the early years of the 20th century, the first 
volume of his Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicarum. But his ambitious and authori- 
tative project of publishing systematically, region 
by region and monument by monument, a corpus 
of hitherto neglected epigraphic material soon had 
to be abandoned. The exemplary collections of 
inscriptions whieh he himself accomplished or super- 
vised with regard to Cairo (M. van Berehem, CIA 
Egypt i, Cairo 1894-1903, Mém. mission arch. fr., 
xix), Tripoli (M. Soberiheim, CIA Syrie du Nord i, 
Cairo 1909, MIFAO, xxv), Siwas and Diwrigi (M. 
van Berchem and H. Edhem, CIA Asie mineure, i, 
Cairo r9gro-17, MIFAO, xxix) and finally Jerusalem. 
(M. van Berchem, CIA Syrie dù Sud, Cairo 1920-2, 
MIFAO, xliii-xlv), were followed, after his death in 
1921, only by a later supplement on Cairo (G. Wiet, 
CIA Egypte, li, Cairo 1929-30, MIFAO, lil) and the 
publication still later, in the form of posthumous 
work taken over by other hands, of the results of a 
survey of Aleppo begun by Moritz Sobernheim, in 
the lifetime of Max van Berchem, and subsequently 
resumed by Erst Herzfeld and Etienne Combe 
(Syrie du Nord, ii, Cairo 1954-6, MIFAO, Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii). 

The terrain prospected on this basis remains, at 
present, minimal in comparison with that ap- 
Proached by less complete studies, Certainly there 
are other works of broad scope, undertaken in a 
different spirit, which also deserve mention, These 
have striven for example to deal with the question 
in their own way with regard to countries where 
Arabic inscriptions attracted attention at a very 
early stage: the inventories of Michele Amari for 
Sicily (Le epigrafi arabiche di Sicilia, Isorisione edili, 
Palermo 1875, Tscrisione sepolerali, 1879-81, Iseri- 
zione mobili ¢ domesliche, 1885, re-edited by P, 
Gabrieli, Palermo 1971) or of E. Lévi-Provengal for 
Spain (Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Leiden 1931], 
mot to mention the various fascicules published in 
Calcutta under the title Epigrahia 1ndo-Moslemica. 
But beside these, of far greater number are studies 
that are currently out of date, such as the Corpus 
des inscriptions arabes el farques de l'Algérie (G. Colin, 
Département d'Alger, Faris 9o, and G, Mercier, 
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Département de Constantine, Paris 1902), works that 
have quite recently been supplemented by the 
various published fascicules of the Corpus des in- 
scriptions arabes de Tunisie (1st part: S. M. Zbiss, 
Inscriptions de Tunis et de sa bantiewe, Tunis 1955, 
Inscriptions du Gorjani, Tunis 1962; Tnscriptions de 
Monastir, Tunis 1962), or the volumes devoted to 
arious epigraphic collections of the Tberian region 
(M. Ocaña Jimenez, Repertorio de inscripciones 
árabes d Almeria, Madrid-Granada, r964; G. Rosselo- 
Bordoy, Corpus balear de epigrafia árabe, Mallorca 
1975; F. Valderrama Martinez, Inscriptions árabes 
de Teiudn, Madrid 1975). Moreover, there are numer- 
ous tentative works which are still at the project 
stage, although more than ever there is an awareness 
of the fundamental need for studies conducted on a 
regional basis, taking advantage of opportunities for 
verification on the spot (see in this context, the 
remarks of Sourdel-Thomine, Perspectives nouvelles 
dans le domaine de Vépigraphie, in. Boletin de la 
asociatión espanola de Orienlalistas, v [196s], 183-90, 
and M. Sharon, Un noweaw corpus des inscriptions 
arabes de Palestine, in. REL, xlii [1974), 185-91). 

As a consequence, the uneven quality of results 
obtained and their partial insufficiency remain the 
principal defects of collections made up to the 
present day. This assertion, banal though it may be, 
cannot be passed over in silence, even if the reasons 
for it are easily explained in a world stretching 
from India to the Pyrenees and from Anatolia to 
Black Africa, covering an immense territory that is 
little-known from an archaeological point of view 
and of which certain parts are particularly difficult 
of access, and which in any case considerably over- 
steps the limits assigned today to the Arab world as 
strictly defined. It is not only that Arabic inscrip- 
tions are dotted throughout areas that have since 
reverted to a desert state and that some provinces 
islamised at alate stage, like Anatolia, are not the 
least rich in hitherto unsuspected treasures; but 
there is also the fact that these inscriptions that 
have remained so long outside the canon of research 
are also distinguished by their diversity of ap- 
pearance according to the regions, as witnesses to a 
society where writing, spread broadly throughout 
all areas, was subject to numerous stylistic variations 
(see xuart], The difficulties of decipherment are 
thus magnified by the effect of these local practices, 
and the traits and qualities peculiar to Arabic writing 
itself from the time of its appearance, which have 
subsequently conditioned its development, continue 
to be partially responsible for the shortcomings of a 
discipline where scientific progress is confronted by 
uncertain readings and by problematic interpreta- 
tion of scripts, since there are numerous instances 
where letters are easily confused and uncertainties 
are further multiplied and complicated by a concern 
for ornamentation, which in most cases takes priority 
over legibility (cf. R. Ettinghausen, Arabic epig- 
raphy: communication or symbolic affirmation, in 
Near Eastern numismatics, iconography, epigraphy 
and history. Studies in honor of George C. Miles, cd. 
D, K. Kouymjian, Beirut 1974, 297-317). 

Such conditions were hardly favourable to the 
intensive and systematic publication of documents 
in the series of Matériaux pour wn Corpus inaugurated 
by van Berchem. They were no more favourable to 
the establishment of the other fundamental study- 
apparatus envisaged a little later by Etienne Combe, 
Jean Sauvaget and Gaston Wiet in the form of à 
Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe which 
had the object of assembling, year-by-year and in 











an approximately geographical order, the texts of 
Arabic inscriptions already published, accompanied 
Dy their French translation and indispensable biblio- 
graphical information. To be sure, sixteen succes- 
sive volumes of this Répertoire (Caire, PIFAO, 
1931 ff.) have so far appeared aad more than six 
thousand inscriptions have been edited covering the 
first eight centuries o[ the Muslim era. But since 
1931, the date at which the enterprise was begun, 
the rhythm of discoveries has been more rapid than 
the rhythm at which the inventory has been as- 
sembled; the latter remains incomplete and today 
it swarms with inaccuracies in its most ancient sec- 
tions, making it a vehicle for defective copies and 
sometimes of duplications, Even to consult it, in its 
present state of incompleteness, is to encounter 
difficulties which are barely alleviated by the publi- 
cation of the Inder géographique to its first six 
volumes, quite recently brought about through the 

offices of the Centre d'Épigraphie Arabe of the. 

Pratique des Hautes Études IV* section of 
Paris, Even if it may be hoped that forthcoming 
volumes (vol. xvii prepared by L. Kalus, in press), 
profiting from experience acquired and designed to 
respond to more precise critical objectives in an age 
where our knowledge of Arabic inscriptions has 
considerably developed, will avoid some of these 
defects, they will continue to be no less restricted 
by the inadequacies of the previous publications on 
which they cannot help being based. 

The Répertoire chromologique d'épigraphie arabe 
is, in any case, the only existing attempt at syste- 
matic grouping of inscriptions, in a sphere where 
the means employed are, to this day, seldom suf- 
ficient for the extent of the tasks to be accomplished, 
Also to be asserted is the almost total absence of 
studies of Arabie epigraphy constructed on the 
principle of the series, the non-existence of functional 
corpora, organised according to material and category 
for example, the only means permitting a thorough 
investigation of the limited types of documents which 
inscriptions are, by definition. It is appropriate to 
mention in this connection, insofar as concerns the 
signatures of craftsmen, the inventories, designed 
to form a Corpus of Muslim artists, with which 
L, A. Mayer hoped to bring about a re-evaluation 
of our knowledge concerning the artistic schools 
as well as tbe functioning of their influences, and the 
publication of which was, also, interrupted soon 
after the death of the inaugurator of the collection 
(see Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
1956; Islamic astrolabists amd their works, Geneva 
1958; Islamic metalworkers and sheir works, Geneva 
1939; Islamic armourers and their works, Geneva 
1062). 

The bibliographical guides and the synthesised 
surveys are also inadequate to enable a confident 
orientation in a mass of studies that are too often 
indebted to fortuitous discoveries and consequently 
scattered through the most diverse of volumes, 
ranging from “epigraphic appendices” accompanying 
reports of explorations, accounts of journeys or 
archaeological publications to museum catalogues or 
monographs dealing with themes such as Islamology, 
history, palaeography or even aesthetics. Such in 
fact is the variety of subjects covered by Arabic 
inscriptions of an equally varied interest. Such also 
is the slow progress of research, which has been 
principally concerned with a copious proliferation of 
notes, correspondences and brief articles of un- 
unfortunately uneven quality. 

Nor do we have at our disposal, it should finally 
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be made clear, manuals providing an introduction. 
to Arabic epigraphy and guiding the efforis of those 
who wish to become conversant with it; familiarity 
with the works of their predecessors, especially with 
the articles of Max van Berchem, loaded with 
methodology (Notes d'archéologie arabe, i and ii, in 
JA (1801), i, 411-495, and [1892], i, 377-407; Recher- 
ches archéologiques en Syrie, in JA [1805], ii, 485-515; 
in particular, Inscriptions arabes de Syrie, in Mém, 
de l'Inst. égyptien, iii, 417-520), with the volumes 
already mentioned of the Matériaux pour un Corpus 
and the specimen publications of subtly-deciphered 
and annotated inscriptions offered by some articles 
of J, Sauvaget (such as his publication of the Décrets 
mamelouks de Syrie, in BEO, ii [r932], 1-52, 
[z953], r-29, and xii [1947-8], 5-60, as well as his 
Quatre. décrets. seljoukides) remains for the aspiring 
student the only possible path to follow, apart from 
various items of specific iniormation provided here 
or there, More regrettable, however, is the fact that 
numerous aspects are to be distinguished in a body 
of inscriptions influenced simultaneously by regional 
practices and by the disparities between schools 
marked by the proliferation of dynastic centres. 
We know in fact that diverse currents presided, 
according to places end periods, over the drafting 
of inscriptions, the text of which evolved in parallel 
with the development and stylistic ramifications of 
so-called lapidary writing (which has in fact applied 
to various materials), a writing the history of which 
is an important chapter of the history of Arabic 
writing (see kart]. Influences of every kind were 
manifested here equally in the form of politico-social 
transformations and historical events which it would 
be impossible to evoke in this article in the context 
appropriate to each, geographically distinct, group of 
inscriptions. 

But this continually-renewed variety should not 
cause one to forget certain traits characteristic of 
Arabic inscriptions which may be underlined here, 
in regard to their nature and customary content, 
and which will enable us to stress the value of the 
conclusions to which their study leads. 

One important feature to be emphasised is the 
frequency and significance of religious inscriptions, 
which have sometimes tended to be overlooked in 
cases where they are not accompanied by documents 
judged to be of historical interest and which, for this 
reason, do not figure in their own right in the Réper- 
toise and are only briefly mentioned in the Matériaux 
jour um Corpus. These are sometimes isolated in- 
scriptions also capable of supplying an ornamental 
function on buildings, tombstones or even household 
objects, sometimes elements belonging to texts where 
in spite of the profane purpose there is an inevitable 
collection of pious expressions and customary doc- 
trinal preoccupations. Here we shall assemble in 
particular examples of Kur’anie quotations, profes- 
sions of faith, isolated or linked to the texts of 
epitaphs, prayers, invocations and blessings. 

‘These religious inscriptions appeared at the very 
beginning of the Islamic era among the primitive 
graffiti which covered a large mumber of the rocks 
of the desert (see the bibliographic references of 
Sourdel-Thomine, Inscriptions et grafitti arabes 
d'époque umayyade, & propos de quelques publications 
récentes, in REI (1964), 115-20). But they were also 
early situated in ornamental bands forming an 
integral part of the architectural decor, as admirably 
illustrated by the interior of the Kubbat ak-Sakhra 
[gn]. From this period, their essential theme hes 
been the glorification of the Muslim faith, which 








could be associated with the personal nature of the 
testimony left behind by cach traveller in the course 
of his wanderings, as much as with the majestic 
impassiveness of epigraphic compositions on a grand 
scale, It would not be enough, however, to say with 
Max van Berchem, that the dominating feature here 
is principally the notion of divine power which is 
one of the two main concepts of the Muslim spirit. 
Some of these texts, regarded in the most ancient 
Cases as useful means of access to the deity, continue 
to act as representatives of the dominant religious 
feeling of the period and their formulae of praise 
and trust, varied to a greater or lesser extent with 
requests for pardons, blessings and favours, for a 
long time remained free of the constrictions of a 
stereotyped vocabulary. But even when they obeyed 
more rigid rules, they still maintained an authenticity 
enabling them to share in the expression of genuine 
religious options, and texts of commonplace ap- 
pearance thus continued to reflect diverse doctrinal 
tendencies in the bosom of the Islamic community; 
allusions to sectarian beliefs, in the form of eulogies 
of a Shi‘ flavour for example; echoes of theological 
arguments like references to the created Kur’an in 
professions of faith accompanying Egyptian epi- 
taphs of the 3rdjoth century; maxims bearing the 
marks of philosophical wisdom and of mystical 
self-denial observed for example in the inscriptions of 
Khumartásh at Kazwin at the beginning of the 
Gth/r2th century. Even the poetic quotations so 
frequent for instance in later Sicilian texts could 
concur to the same design, and variations in formula 
‘came to be accentuated with the fragmentation, of a 
religious as well as a political nature, which the 
Islamic world sutfered towards the end of the Middle 
Ages (note the originality of the theological texts 
which adorned at that time the sanctuaries of the 
Twelver Shi conducting the prayers on the basis 
of a cult of imms unknown in other Muslim eireles). 

A common denominator to all these inseriptions 
may assuredly be found in the constant use of 
Kuranic quotations, multiplied to the extent that 
they sometimes take the place of any other form of 
devout reflection. But even here the choice of verses 
copied in whole or in part obeys specific intentions, 
which are discernible, if not clearly asserted, and 
their arrangement is sufficient to indicate the 
theological or judicial implications of texts which 
have a doctrinal value for anyone who is able to 
interpret them. References to hadith, the use of 
extracts from the Kur'àn of a recognised propitiatory 
nature (the “Throne” verse, for example), the in- 
sertion of certain types of prayer, also constitute 
revealing elements (see in this connection, D. Sourdel, 
A propos des "Dix Elus", in. REI, xxxi [1963], 
1n). 

It is to be regretted, however, that few Islamic 
scholars take an interest in material that too often 
continues to be strange to them, while on the other 
hand there is à vigorous and widespread school of 
thought seeking, in the light of illuminist doctrines 
popular in certain circles of initiates, to decipher 
every ancient inscription as if it were an esoteric 
riddle, tinted with “traditional” gnostic philosophy 
both SHIT and Iranian, In fact, besides the inten- 
tional use of certain formulae that are legible and 
loaded with meaning beneath the flamboyant style 
of the writing—such as for example the remarkable 
stucco composition in "square Küfic" on the names. 
of the Twelve Imdms preserved in the sanctuary of 
Puri Bakran at Lindjin near Isfahan—one might 
hesitate to see a hidden sense in the quasi-mechanical 
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repetition, on certain monuments, of formulae such 
as al-siuik li-Ilàh “the power is God's”, or, on certain 
pieces of pottery, of expressions of the al-‘afiya 
type sometimes evolving towards pseudo-inseriptions. 
These formulae, reproduced in the manner of re- 
spected graphic combinations, doubtless preserved no 
theological significance more precise than the suc- 
cessions of appeals, such as "fortune, prosperity, 
blessing ... to him who possesses it" al-yumn wa 
"LiB wa "Lbaraha, etc... li sihibini, which at 
that time were invariably inscribed on manufactured 
objects. The connections between sign and signified 
which may still be legitimately read here, are thus 
shown to be especially typical of a psychological 
climate peculiar to Muslim society in the sense of 
society marked by religiosity, and correspond to 
the tight liaison that we have already emphasised 
between the character, Muslim in tenor and orna- 
mental in appearance, of the majority of the in- 
scriptions in this category: these are works of art 
endowed in this sense with a fundamental ambiguity 
as means of expression, both aesthetic and symbolic, 
of the sensibilities of their period. 

‘A second category of inscriptions that is no less 
copious is subsequently represented, that of historical 
texts which have the object of commemorating the 
individual and his acts, whether the case in question 
is of a senior government official or of the obscure 
occupant of a village tomb. To this category we may 
add construction texts fixing the date of a certain 
building, title deeds and other documentation of 
private transactions, foundation texts indicating 
{according to terminology originating with van 
Berchem and adopted by the RCEA) attestations of 
pious donations given in perpetuity through the 
Custom of wa (4.01, funeral texts of all kinds and 
even the straightforward signatures of master 
craftsmen and artists which will also be considered 
here. Tf these texts partially reflect the notion of 
“absolute political power” wherein van Berchem 
saw, according to an insufficiently-qualified assertion, 
the second major concept of the Islamic spirit, and 
if their principal gravitation is such that the same 
epigraphist expressed it, evolving around the names 
of the sovereign, his titles, his major deeds and his 
continuing praise, they also contain much more: 
through the evolution that they have undergone in 
the course of the centuries, they give information 
‘on popular beliefs, opinions current among the 
wealthy or academic classes of society and the 
functions served or the degree of respect attained, 
after their death, by certain of their members, as 
well as on the nature of the buildings, utilitarian or 
decorative, that the latter took pleasure in con- 
structing. Some of thís information of obvious value 
in the reconstruction of the social, economic and 
intellectual history of the Islamic world, is ac- 
companied also by precise revelations touching on 
such-and-such a point of circumstantial history or 
such-and-such an archaeological detail: these amply 
compensate for the tedium that sometimes emanates 
from the stereotyped phrascology and the excessive 
enumeration of titles that are characteristic of docue 
ments tending towards a standard official formality 
rather than towards any personal touch, which is 
rarely encountered. 

Of all these texts, the most copious category is 
undoubtedly that of epitaphs, collections of which, 
either remaining in situ in the ancient cemeteries or 
transferred to museums, are on such a massive scale 
as to discourage the most enthusiastic researcher 
and in consequence have seldom been catalogued in 











a systematic way. The specimens published since 
the unique example of 31/652 and the Egyptian steles 
of the end of the zndj8th century are nevertheless 
sufficient to give an idea of the progressive trans- 
formation, according to places and periods, of fairly 
simple types of texts, where the significant features 
have always been religious maxims and the profes- 
sions of faith already mentioned (for supplementary 
details and bibliography, see xaar). Their references 
to certain currents of thought deserve in fact to be 
given more attention than the study of the dates of 
inscriptions or the genealogies of the deceased where 
statistics directed towards onomastic and prosopog- 
raphy, according to local perspectives, would alone 
be capable, in the longer term, of maintaining in- 
terest. But neither should one ignore the titulary 
inscriptions which are to be noted from the 6th/xath 
century onward, in a period where the devaluation 
of titles formerly reserved for sovereigns led lo the 
attribution, to "men of religion" and other represen- 
tatives of the upper urban classes, of honorific 
phrases, the history of which has not yet been written 
and which ought to be studied in the same way as 
the titles of individuals ser 





Besides these epitaphs, marked by a discretion of 
vocabulary which is maintained up to the time of 
the royal epitaphs of the Ghaznavid Sebiiktigin (d. 
387/997) or of the Artukid Balak (d. s18/rr24), 
there are other funerary texts which belong more 
emphatically to the canon of inscriptions intended 
to celebrate the glory of the sovereign. These are 
those which, from the 4th/roth century onward, 
accompany monumental mausolea varying con- 
siderably in architectural structure. A greater free- 
dom of composition, already perceptible in the dated 
and dedicatory epigraphic friezes of the Iranian 
tower-tombs, is shown when the opportunity offers, 
notably in the original version of inscriptions spe- 
cially designed before his death in 607/1210-11 by 
AH al-Haraw! [¢.x.] for the decoration of his tomb. 
These texts are as valuable for the history of monu- 
ments as they are for that of the sovereigns, officials 
cr military chiefs who chose them for the commem- 
oration of their graves. Moreover, they become 
especially significant when the tombs in question 
are those identified by popular piety as objects of 
pilgrimage and supplication, whether in Shit circles 
where the buildings of imdm-sddas [g.v.] were wide- 
spread at a very early stage, or to a certain extent. 
throughout the Muslim world from the 6th/rath 
century, when the practice of siyira [q.v.] developed 
to the proportions of a veritable "cult of saints" in 
honour of pious individuals renowned for their 
posthumous miracles, or of celebrities from the 
early periods of Islam commemorated now for the 
first time by newly-built sanctuaries; only inscrip- 
tions of sufficient antiquity may in fact give in- 
formation about the original period of these devo- 
tions, inaccurately described in the literary sources, 
while at the same time supplying the names of 
rulers or wealthy patrons who promoted them. 
These data are also useful for the reconstruction of 
the complicated history of the multi-purpose archi- 
tectural complexes which became numerous around 
the tombs of saints from the end of the 7th/r3th 
century and which grew up a little later around 
royal graves, as is proved by well-known Timürid 
and Mamlük examples (see KUBBA, TOREE]. 

"The formulae employed in this particular category 
of funerary texts also belong partially to that at- 
tested by the innumerable construction texts en- 
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graved on Muslim monuments since the Umayyad 
period. These latter texts in fact obeyed from the 
start strict obligations, which imposed the following 
elements: definition cf the work undertaken, name 
of the initiator responsible, sometimes located be- 
tween the name of the reigning sovereign and those 
‘of the authorities who supervised the progress of 
the work, and date of the construction or restoration, 
the whole incorporated within a series of variable 
additions: variously distributed pious formulae 
which included Kur'ánic quotations appropriate to 
the nature of the work, but which most of all were 
requests to God for reward in respect of the work 
accomplished in his honour more or less detailed 
appeals on behalf of the founder and optional com- 
plementary notes, including the names of the author- 
scribe and the architect-mason. This was the constant 
framework, and the additions made in ensuiag cen- 
turies were only such as to incorporate subsidiary 
details affecting in particular the titles of the builder 
or those of the various authorities on whom he 
depended: thus one may find, in the sth{rrth and 
éth[rath centuries for example, successive mentions 
of the caliph of Baghdad, of the Saldjtk sultan, 
of the local sovereign, and the humble figure of the 
builder is introduced simply as al-‘abd al-fabir ilā 
rahmati rabbihi “the poor slave imploring the good- 
will of his Lord”. Furthermore, such rigidity of 
formulae provides the exact scheme that may be 
expected of inscriptions of this genre, texts that are 
easily reconstructed where there are lacunae in the 
details of ritual etiquette or in the order of succession 
‘of the various elemeats, but of scope limited by the 
constraints of their subject. Only on two points are 
we likely sometimes to be agreeably surprised: their 
archaeological interpretation, on the one hand, when 
care is taken to note their precise location in the 
building, to the dating of which they contribute; on 
the other hand, their richness in titles, from which 
one sometimes perceives the reality of Islamic 
government institutions which continue to pose 
numerous questions to the historian. 

Comparable information is furthermore to be 
obtained, in the majority of cases, from foundation 
texts where the list of the titles of the legators obeys 
the same rules of precedence and is often clarified 
when account is taken of the more theoretical 
notions supplied by some Arabic texts dealing with 
chancellery practices, But the more original data 
contained in the disposal of these wabfiyyas are of a 
topographical or toponymical order, on account of 
the large number of localities and regions listed as 
sources of revenue, or of an economic and social 
order, relating to daily life, sometimes also to urban 
life in general when the generous benefactor has 
decided for example to underwrite the excavation 
of Randts (q.0,] or the improvement of some municipal 
work. The profoundly Islamic character of these 
arrangements, as well as the attitudes that engen- 
dered them, is linked, through the solemn proclama- 
tion of the devotional work, to the psychological 
process according to which the construction of a 
building took on its true dimension when an in- 
scription text preserved its memory and placed the 
builder or benefactor in his just position within the 
Muslim community. 

‘This tendency was superimposed on a concern for 
the glorification of the individual concerned, which 
appears to a still greater extent in the inscriptions 
on material objects, which constitute the final 
category of Arabic commemorative inscriptions. The 
texts of these most often consist in fact of nothing 








more than greetings added to the name and titles 
"which enable the owner to be identified, whether 
it was a case of a caliph ordering the manufacture of a 
lira: (9.0 in a royal factory or of a Mamlik amir 
acquiring a bronze or a ceramic plate bearing his 
monogram. The mention that such an object has 
been manufactured on the orders of a certain powerful 
dignitary is sometimes the only information to be 
conveyed, in the form of a motif that is both opi 
graphic and decorative. But the senso of pride of 
ownership also sometimes finds an echo in the 
professional pride of the craftsmen who at an early 
stage adopted the practice of signing their works, 
even if in the briefest manner possible (see in this 
connection the writings of L.A, Mayer mentioned 
above). 

It remains to consider, in the third and final 
place, the group which, while belng definitely the 
least important, [s nevertheless extremely rich in 
information of all kinds, the group constituted by 
administrative texts. Linked to the functioning of 
the machinery of power, they are not designed to 
glorify, except indirectly, the holders of this power, 
but rather to make certain government decisions 
known, Represented in early times by inscriptions 
stamped on coinage, or on weights and measures of 
glass paste which appeared from the Umayyad period 
onward, they made way somewhat later for decrees 
of abolition of taxes. Mamlük specimens aze among 
the best known: these are, once again, valuable 
documents of economic and social history, compar: 
able with title deeds and records of donation, to the 
extent that they provide precise and detailed in- 
formation regarding fiscal policy or give accurate 
descriptions of bureaucratic procedures. But the 
quaint symbolic notations that they preserve are 
shown in their turn to be extremely rich when one 
attempts, as Sauvaget has done, to glean from them 
certain data on the spot and to deduce from them, 
especially in the sphere of topographical studies, 
elements of assistance in. the reconstruction of certain 
aspects of urban evolution, 

So here we find once more this golden rule for the 
utilisation of Arabic inscriptions, which seems to be 
always to consider them as concrete documents, 
which are not to be separated, beyond the official 
formulae and the pious expressions that characterise 
them, from the local and monumental context within 
which their most original significance is expressed. 
Some such epigraphic commentaries, even when they 
deal closely with the purport of the various texts the 
principal tendencies of which we have reviewed 
above, thus remain subordinate to that which con- 
stitutes the prime quality of the documents with 
which they are concerned that of having been com- 
posed to occupy a particular location in lasting 
fashion and to be integrated into the exterior ap- 
pearance of the objects or the monuments that they 
accompany. Nor should one negleet those inscrip- 
tions which were capable of being enclosed in the 
interior of the most varied types of framework 
(panels, scrolls, friezes of all dimensions, the entire 
surface of an object or a tightly-limited section), 
entrusted to the most varied materials according to 
equally diverse processes (stone engraved or sculpted 
in depth, stucco elaborately worked on several sur- 
faces, experiments with bricks in relief, mosaic, 
painting, moulded or incised metal, wood, ivory, 
ceramic, etc.), sometimes reduced to the subsidiary 
role of motifs underlining with their shapes the 
principal lines of the architecture or joining with 
covering linear décors composed of arabesques and 
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lattice-work These details are to be considered with 
as much attention as the formulae of the inscriptions 
or as the style as revealed by the idiosyncrasies of 
the writing. For the reasoned study of this body of 
facts, with which, in order to be complete, any 
survey of Islamic epigraphy ought to begin, is the 
only means that will enable the scholar to put into 
their just place, for an introduction to the realities 
of mediaeval Islamic civilisation, the inscriptions 
which up to the present day scholars have been 
content to examine in a fashion that is still too 
incomplete and inevitably superficial. 
Bibliography: Given in the article, 
(J. Souroer-Tnomixe) 








2. In the Near East. 


It is in the Near East, the cradle of Arabic writing, 
and more precisely in Syria (Namara, Zebed, Harrin, 
Umm Djimal), that the oldest known inscriptions 
written in the Arabic language have been discovered. 
‘These so-called proto-Arabic inscriptions, sometimes 
bilingual (Greek-Arabic), have contributed to our 
understanding of tbe ancestry of the Arabic charac- 
ters, which in the final analysis, derive from Syriac 
characters and not from Nabataean, as was previously 
believed. 

The privileged place accorded by Islam to writing 
allowed the latter to undergo a rapid evolution and 
rapid diffusion. From the time of the Umayyad 
era, inscriptions proliferated in all the provinces of 
the young Islamic empire. Construction texts, reli- 
gious texts, milestones, epitaphs, and simple graffiti 
dating from this period have been and still are being 
discovered in the archaeological sites of Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, and ‘Irak. 

The formula of these inscriptions was probably 
influenced by that of the Greco-Roman inscriptions, 
very numerous in these regions. It is simple, sober 
and varies in tenor according to the function of the 
text. It serves as a prototype for later periods which 
enrich it, while remaining faithful to its broad out- 
lines. Official texts are generally composed as fol- 
lows: almost always the basmala, one or more 
Kuz?ánic verses, religious invocations, the dispositions 
cf the work, the name of the caliph followed by 
his title amir al-mu?minin, sometimes the name of 
the overseer responsible for the work, and generally, 
the date. 

The study of these inscriptions reveals the rapidity 
with which the crude and maladroit writing of the 
proto-Arabic inscriptions was transformed to the 
point of attaining, in the monumental inscriptions, 
a high level of aesthetic perfection. Engraved on 
rock in finely drawn lines of equal breadth, usually 
incised, very seldom in relief, sometimes executed in 
mosaic or in painting, Umayyad writing obeys the 
same norms: characters composed of simple geo- 
metric clements—verticals, horizontals, obliques, 
circles or segments of circles—set out on a base line 
which is strictly horizontal. This horizontal base line 
plays an essential role in Arabic writing. The latter 
was in fact conceived, after the pattern of Syriac 
characters, as resting on a foundation, as opposed 
to Nabataean characters, which appear to be sus- 
pended from an upper line. This role is such, that in 
certain types of archaic and crude writing, the base 
line is itself an integral part of the characters, These 
latter are ia such cases formed of small simple lines, 
vertical or oblique, and of rings, resting on the 
horizontal of the base line, of which the continuity 
is unbroken (cf. Pt. VIII, 1). 

In Umayyad epigraphy, the combinations of these 








geometric elements give two types of characters: 
tall letters with vertical strokes and short letters 
with notches or rings, connected by horizontal 
‘segments. This double typology constitutes one of 
the essential elements of the aesthetic quality of 
Arabic writing. In fact, it provides the artist with 
two areas where he can exercise his genius differently: 
the lower register, the more dense, where the artistic 
effect obtained results in a simple interplay of 
characters, and the upper register where the spaces 
between the vertical strokes provide an ideal place 
for the artist to indulge his taste for multiple 
creations. 

In the Umayyad period, this upper register was 
not used, but the stone-masons succeeded, by using 
the lower register alone, in creating "a harmony 
at once rhytbmic and linear" which makes this 
form of writing a genuine work of art. The rhythm 
is obtained by the opposition and alternation of 
high and low characters, while the linear harmony 
results from the arithmetical reckoning of the 
proportions, This reckoning answers a need for 
equilibrium as much in height (the proportion of 
short characters to long varies generally between 
1/3 and 1/2) as in width, It is to satisfy this latter 
need that the mason does not hesitate to extend his 
characters in width and to lengthen the joining 
segments, The standard of calligraphy definitely 
varies according to the type of inscription and it is 
especially in official texts that fine specimens are to 
be found. We shall mention simply as examples the 
inscriptions of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in the 
Kubbat al-Sakbra in Jerusalem and his milestones 
(ct. PL. VIII, 2 and IX, 3). 

During the first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid 
régime, the Arabic inscriptions of the Near-East 
underwent an evolution corresponding to that of 
the socio-cultural development of the entire ancient 
Baghdad and that of the palaces of Samarra’. The 
fact that these were constructed of brick, a perish- 
able material, has deprived us of the monumental 
inscriptions which probably adorned the official 
buildings and which disappeared as a result of these 
destructions. On the other hand, we have dating 
from this period a large number of epitaphs and 
inscriptions on movable objects, especially on fabrics 
which benefited from the expansion of state factories 
(irás) supplying the needs of the caliphs and their 
court. The formula of these inscriptions, often found 
on the edges of the fabric, is stereotyped. It begins. 
with the basmala, generally followed by the phrase 
baraka min Allah li-tAbd Allan followed by the name. 
of the caliph and his title, and the expression of a 
wish for his long reign, then the name of the in- 
dividual who ordered the fabric, the name of the 
Workshop where it was made and the date of manu- 
facture. These inscriptions are executed in archaic, 
angular characters whose typology corresponds, in. 
broad outline, to that of the characters of the stone 
inscriptions. 

In this area, undoubtedly the most interesting 
evidence is provided by the epitaphs, most of them 
‘of Egyptian origin, engraved on marble or on sand- 
stone, of which a considerable number of specimens 
have survived to the present day. The formula of 
these epitaphs is constituted of dilferent elements 
of which the combinations vary according to a 
variety of patterns; the basmala, a verse of the 
Kur'&n, one or more religious invocations, the 
profession of faith, more or less developed, the 
dedication of the tomb, the verb introducing the 
name of the deceased followed by his titles and 
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profession, the date of his death and an appeal for 
God's mercy upon him. 

These epitaphs provide valuable materials ior 
following the evolution of inscriptions on stone 
during the first ‘Abbasid centuries, The change of 
dynasty did not immediately change the practices 
cf the stonemasons and the characters of carly 
“Abbasid epitaphs are similar in outline to those of 
Umayyad inscriptions. Nevertheless, differences 
soon appear in the reckoning of the proportions. 
The characters diminish in length and correspond- 
ingly the joining segments between the letters 
become shorter. As a result, ‘Abbasid Kaific presents 
a more cramped and less harmonious aspect ap- 
pearance than Umayyad Külic. On the other hand, 
this evolution is inclined toward a concern for the 
ornamentation of characters, This is expressed first 
in the lengthening of the terminal segments in the 
form of a bevel which tends to grow larger and 
larger. In the crude types it is sometimes replaced 
by a small hook or even a ring, To the development 
of the bevel there correspond a thickening of the 
outlines of the letters and a more frequent adoption 
of the technique of engraving in champlevé (cf. Pr. 
IX, 4), which allows two parallel expressions of the 
evolution of characters. corresponding to the duality 
of engraving techniques. Thus, in incised inscrip- 
tions, the vertical strokes of the letters are decorated 
with hooks, simple, double or triple, pre-figuring 
the palm-leaf (cf. Pz. X, s), while in inscriptions in 
relief, the bevels evolve into foils, double foils or 
triple foils which later open out into leaves, fleurons 
and palm-leaves, a style of décor much in vogue in 
the mid-srd/gth century (of. Pu. X, 6). 

Various other processes of ornamentation are 
encountered in this period: symmetrical indenta- 
tions in the parallel vertical strokes of the alif and 
the Jam, softening of the lines and the appearance 
of curves (in the ldm-alif, the haf), transformation 
of the lower appendices into rising tails, fleurons 
arising from mouth-shaped letters (mim), the inter- 
twining of contiguous lines, (ci. the knot formed 
by the olif and the lám of the word Allah, Pz. X, 6, 
1, 2), The indentations and arcs which sometimes 
adorn the joining segments, especially in the word 
Allāh, roses and fleurons at the end of a word, framing 
in linear décor (braids, zigzags, mouldings, spirals) 
or in a décor of plant-forms (plant palm-leaves alter- 
nated on one side and the other by a sinuous line, 
leaves and symmetrical fleurons), sometimes an even 
more subtle composition (an arc celineated by a flat 
moulding with spandrels adorned by an outline in 
arabesque), combine towards the embellishment of 
the script. 

‘With the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/969 
and its sporadic expansion in Syria-Palestine, new 
practices are introduced into the inscriptions of the 
Near East. The formula varies little in its basic 
elements, but the name of the caliph is almost always 
followed by mention of his links with the “Family” 
in a phrase such as salawdt Allah ‘alayhi wa-Sala 
abai-hi al-fihirin, and the name of “Ali is often 
mentioned with that of the Prophet (Muhammad 
rasūl Allāh SAN wali Allāh galawat Allāh “alay-himā)- 

The effort at the embellishment of calligraphy 
continues, and areal proliferation of types of decora- 
tive inscriptions is seen. As characteristic examples, 
we mention the inscriptions of the 4th/1oth century 
mosque of al-Hikim in Cairo (cf. PL. X, 7) and these 
of the cenotaph ol Fátima in Damascus (dated 
439|1047, Pt. XI, 8). In the former, the linear element. 
maintains a predominant place, The characters show 








a vigour of design which accentuates their relief on 
the excised base, completely bare in the lower part, 
decorated in the upper register by an independent, 
foliated scroll which glides alternatively above and 
below the vertical strokes and which gives a free 
run in the empty spaces to the development of 
spiral designs which open out in fleurons (cf. Pt. X, 7). 

fn the cenotaph of Fatima, the foliated scroll is 
sometimes linked to floral clements issuing from the 
characters and develops in such a fashion as to form 
a more dense composition (cf. Pu. XI, 8). 

In the Fatimid period, the typology of the charac- 
ters is considerably enriched. Curvatures, counter- 
curvatures, Knots and indentations are numerous in 
the interiors of the characters, offering the stone- 
mason infinite opportunities for improvisation. 
Purely for the sake of example, let us note the ten 
different types of limealij in the single inscription 
of the cenotaph of Fatima, 

It would of course be wrong to attribute to Fatimid 
artists alone all the epigraphic innovations in the 
inscriptions of the sth-6th/rrth-r2th century ia the 
Near East. The conquest of Syria by the Saldjdks, 
who imported with them the techniques and the 
graphical forms used in the eastern provinces of the 
Islamic empire, was accompanied by the intrusion 
of a number of the features mentioned in the Fatimid 
inscriptions, such as knots and right-angled bends 
in the vertical strokes of certain characters, There 
was probably a phenomenon of osmosis between 
these various regions where exchanges were frequent. 

The inseription on the cenotaph of Sukayna in 
Damascus (end of the éth/rath century; of. Pu.X, 9) 
is an interesting specimen of the evolution of monu- 
mental Kūfic in the Saldjük period. The inscriptions 
engraved in the wood of the cenotaph are distributed 
on three levels, in two bands superimposed and 
separated by a fine braid. The main inscription 
occupies the full height of the broadest band, while 
at half-way up, the second is intertwined among the 
vertical strokes of the first. The third, quite in- 
dependent, occupies the small upper band. These 
three bands stand out against a background decorated 
by a fine network of arabesques which cover all of 
the part crudely excised. 

Among the specifically Saldiük types of monu- 
mental inscription, mention should be made of 
epigraphic bands with geometric décor where the 
vertical lines of the characters are extended in the 
upper area giving rise to the interweaving of stars 
and polygons. The inscription of Safwat al-Mulk at 
Damascus is a living illustration of this. 

‘The Salditis influence is also shown in the evolution, 
of the formulary of inscriptions of small Syrian 
dynasties of SaldjOk allegiance where the titles 
become swollen with pomposity (cf. for example 
the titles of the aldbak sovereigns in the construction 
texts of the great mosque of Damascus). 

Tt was in the first half of the 6th/r2th century 
that there was effected the most important trans- 
formation regarding the evolution of Arabic script 
in stone, when Nar al-Din ordered the adoption of 
the cursive script in official inscriptions, to the 
detriment of the angular script, which, without dis- 
appearing completely, was reduced to repetitions of 
ancient types. Some fragments of cursive script are 
mixed, as an intrusion, in the Kafic inscriptions of 
the bands of the minaret of the great mosque of 
Aleppo in 483/1090. There is found also at Busrà 
in Syria an inscription dating irom 481/1188, where 
the characters, while still crude, are neatly rounded; 
Dut itis not until the first half of the 6th/rath century 
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that there appears the full flowering of cursive writ- 
ing expressed in stone, with its full and its slender 
lines, its supple ligatures and the introduction of 
points and diacritical lines, not used in the inscrip- 
tions of angular type. A parallel transformation is 
effected regarding the base line which loses its 
rigidity and its horizontal continuity. The listes 
which delimit the bands of writing are not however 
eliminated, and they continue to compress the lower 
appendices, the latter being forced to develop below 
the base line. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
stonemasons divide the words and engrave the 
segments thus obtained on different levels, based 
on an oblique line descending from the centre of 
the band towards the listel of the base. This procedure 
permits a freer development of the lower appendices. 
The base line appears as a discontinuous line reduced 
to a series of oblique overlapping segments (ef. Pr. 
XT, 10). This procedure is accentuated in the Ayyübid 
period, and already there appear inscriptions where 
the words are divided and staggered on two or three 
levels, almost parallel and superimposed, The word 
generally begins on the Jower line and continues 
above (cf. Pr. XIII, 11). 

In the Mamlük period, this technique of engraving 
reaches its apogee. The characters are so interwoven 
that their decipherment becomes difficult all the 
more so as the characters used in the majority of the 
inscriptions of this period are of small dimensions, 
thick and squat. It is to this type of inscription that 
belong the Mamlūk decrees, engraved in profusion 
on the walls of official buildings and constituting 
precious documents regarding the socio-economic 
life of the Near East in this period (cf. Pr. XIII, ra). 

There exists, moreover, a type of Mamlük nashi 
where this dense writing gives way to an elongated 
graphic style prefiguring the Ottoman script. This 
last gives the appearance of a transposition on to 
stone of manuscript writings, in particular the style 
known as thuiuth, in which the Ottoman calligraphers 
excelled (cf. Pr. XIII, 13). 
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3. In Muslim Spain. 


At the time of the Muslim invasion of the Iberian 
peninsula (92711), the A&/i or Kiifie script had 
already existed in the Islamic world, as an official 
and sacred script, for 6o years. It was this script 
that the conquerors used from the start in their 
inscriptions. The most ancient evidence that we 
have of it is constituied by the bilingual coinage 
struck by the governor al-Hurr b. "Abd al-Rabmán 
al-Thakaft (98/716-17); the uninterrupted continuity 
of its use is confirmed by all the coinages struck by 
subsequent governors and amirs. From the time of 
the amifrate of ‘Abd al-Rabmén II, this writing figures 
in pious foundation texts, in funeral and other 
inscriptions which corroborate this numismatic 
evidence, as well as testifying clearly to the develop- 
ment of the usage of the Kific characters in al- 
Andalus before the Almohad invasion (542/1147). 
Following this event, a struggle developed between 
hifi and nashhi, ending in victory for the latter 
which subsequently took the status of the official 
scripts of epigraphy, while the former lost ground 
and its use became limited to religious or profane 
inscriptions of little importance and intended for 
purposes of general ornamentation, 

The Küfic features which appear in the oldest 
Arabic inscriptions of al-Andalus are virtually the 
same as those which were used during the last 
decade of the first century A.H. in all the lands 
conquered by Islam, that is to say, the symbols 
originating from the city of Küfa, with scarcely 
any evolution in design. This Küfic, on account of its 
clearly primitive nature, is generally called archaic. 
It was reproduced, with more or less finesse over the 
years, by the traditional craftsmen of Spain who 
hever succeeded in mastering it fully and in con- 
sequence introduced no novelty of design by virtue 
of which it might be considered characteristic of, or. 
exclusive to, al-Andalus. In the last years of the 
amirate of Mubammad I, a new geaeration of rather 
more arabised craftsmen began to turn the more 
extreme features of Kafic <eript into stylised plant- 
forms, At first, this innovation was used very timidly 
because it applied only to a very small number of 
letters; nevertheless, little by little it found ac- 
ceptance to the point where it was applied to all the 
symbols which permitted it. The craftsmen thus 
succeeded in creating the Hispano-Muslim version 
of floral Küfic, while it must be admitted that the 
development of this variant of Küfic never attained, 
im al-Andalus, the level reached by contemporary 
Küfic writing in other Muslim territories. 

In the reign of the second caliph of Cordova, 
al-Hakam al-Mustangir bi 'llah, the religious puritan- 
ism and stern austerity which characterised the 
conduct of this powerful sovereign at the head of 
the government of al-Andalus made itself strongly 
felt, needless to say, in the epigraphy of the period. 
Decorative floral additions were suppressed and 
attempts made to restore the. Küfic letters to their 
primitive and classical design. But this was not 
entirely possible, because the letter-forms possessed 
henceforward a certain elegance which was lacking 
in them before; this elegance, far from disappearing 
as a result of this suppression, manifestly increased. 
Thus there was born a new Külic with streamlined, 
elegant shapes, stripped of all ornamental addition, 
commonly called simple Küfic, which flourished until 
the downfall of the Caliphate of the West. Previous 
to this important historical event, there certainly 
existed a consistency in the style of writing Küfic 
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in the whole of al-Andalus—as a consequence of the 
political unity of the region, feebly introduced by 
the governors and subsequently definitively enforced 
by the monarchs of the dynasty of the Bani Umayya 
—and a single cultural centre regulating its art, the 
metropolis of Cordova, After the downfall of the 
caliphate, a number of schools of design sprang up, 
for, with the end of the hegemony of Cordova, each 
province of al-Andalus followed its own political 
direction and developed its own artistic practices 
under influences of very diverse origin. Among the 
schools the most important were those of Seville, 
Toledo, Saragossa and Almeria, without counting 
that of Cordova. At Seville, simple Katic continued 
to be used in inscriptions; but the characters devel- 
oped in height, which made them extremely elegant 
and distinctive. At Toledo, the craftsmen returned 
i floral Küfic, with forms excessively overladen 
with plant-forms alternated with the use of simple 
Küfic forms. Of these two variants, two distinct 
versions appeared: one traditional, firmly Cordovan 
in origin; the other authentically Toledan, which 
consisted in adding to characters carved in relief a 
central groove, giving them considerable force of 
expression. The Küfic of Saragossa had a particular 
importance. Tt is known today through the inscrip- 
tions preserved at the Palace of Aljafuria (al- 
Dja‘fariyya), built by the princeling Abi Dja‘far 
Ahmad al-Muķtadir bi "Mah (438-74/1046-81); it is 
known that in the building of this monument, origi- 
nally called Dar al-Suriie or House of Rejoicing, the 
craftsmen experimented with numerous innovations, 
architectural as well as decorative; and inscriptions— 
an crnamental element of first importance in Islamic 
art—were no exception. They stylised Kittie charac- 
ters to an incredible extent, and by sometimes 
making them slide on a floral base or at other times 
cleverly interlacing them with geometric motifs, they 
succeeded in composing epigraphic bands of great 
beauty and an originality unusual for the period. 
As for Almeria, principal base of the Umayyad fleet 
in the Mediterranean, it had been intimately linked 
with the metropolis of Cordova during the caliphate. 
Its craftsmen had always represented Kilfic according 
to the model of Cordova, and they did not change 
their style when the latter lost its political status, 
They continued to use the simple Küfic which was 
in use at the time of this event; later, this Küfic 
evolved very slowly and its most brilliant period, 
corresponding to the importance and splendour of 
this naval base, was reached under the aegis of the 
Almoravids. From the study of the Arabic inscrip- 
tions of Almeria, of which a fine selection survives, 
it may be deduced that the Almoravid invasion 
brought no change in the shape of the Kilic of 
al-Andalus. By contrast, as mentioned above, the 
Almohad invasion had very significant effects on 
epigraphy. At (rst, the latter respected the Küfic 
script and used it, as is well-known, in the first 
building that they constructed at Marrakush; but, 
when they were obliged to put into practice a policy 
of reconciliation of the peoples whom they had 
subdued by force, they very soon realised tbat the 
Kafic seript, with its difficulty of interpretation, 
was not suitable for the development of their policies, 
and they replaced it with naskh¥ or cursive in all 
texts relating to new foundations of a public charac- 
ter. For the craftsmen of al-Andalus in particular, 
this change had the effect of enabling them to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Arabic charac- 
ters and to distinguish, in each one of them, that 
which was essential and invariable from that which 

















was secondary and could legitimately be altered 
according to the taste of the designer. Thus they 
came to appreciate the true significance of Küfic 
forms hitherto reproduced more or less mechanically, 
"They were mo longer content with drawing their 
designs according to the good taste of the Almobads, 
but little by little they transformed the shapes, First 
of all, with the idea of making them attractive and 
graceful; then by building up their upper portions 
with complicated interloops, while increasingly 
filling ap with stylised plant-forms all the inter- 
stices not covered by the letters in the lines of in- 
scription, In the end, they created ornamental 
motifs of a type which, on account of its incontest- 
able decorative worth, was subsequently copied by 
the Mudéjar craftsmen, including those who worked 
ín the Alhambra of Granada, thus undoubtedly con- 
ferring upon it a long-lasting prosperity. For it is 
certain that it is by virtue of these copies, made 
with extreme care and fidelity, that we are acquainted 
today with the Arabic epigraphy of al-Andalus 
current in the period of the Almohads, since the 
original inscriptions of this historical period surviving 
to the present day are very few in number, and 
discoveries have not been made on the scale which 
could have been desired. The motif-types mentioned 
above were incorporated into Mudéjar decoration 
‘without further consequence, and through incessant 
Use over the course of the years they patently 
degenerated and became a parody of what they had 
originally been. On the other hand, their inclusion 
in the ornamentation of the palace of the Bani 
Nagr had the effect of inspiring the craftsmen of 
Granada to the creation and the development to 
hitherto inconceivable limits of the geometric Katic 
which is admired today in the Alhambra and which 
is, beyond doub, one of the finest ornamental crea. 
tions contributed by Andalusian craftsmanship to 
the art of Islam. It was also in the Alhambra that 
the naskht script achieved the highest point of its 
development within Muslim Spain, In fact, it is 
known thet among the most important elements 
contributing to the ormanentation of the Nasrid 
palace there are epigraphic friezes composed in this 
script and containing the best works of the most 
prominent poets of the period, Ibn Zamrak and 
Ibn Diayyab, which are thereby available to us in 
“the most sumptuous edition in the world", to 
borrow the apt expression of E. Garcia Gomez, 
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4. In North Africa. 


The oldest inscriptions known to us in North 
Africa show no originality compared with those of 
the Near East in the Umayyad and, in particular, 
the ‘Abbasid periods. The evolution of styles in 
Lfrtkiya was to follow a course generally parallel 
to that of the styles known in Egypt which seems 
to have constituted the natural link in the chain 
connecting the Muslim East and West. The Maghrib 
al-Aks, by contrast, and especially from the time 
of the Almoravid period, was influenced by al- 














Andalus, which for a long time remained faithful 
to archaic forms of Küfic but which, under the 
influence of the ‘Abbasid East, submitted to the 
prevailing taste. Nevertheless, Muslim Spain was to 
interpret in its own fashion the styles of writing and 
their evolution such as were familiar in the Orient 
in the Fatimid period. This piece of the Orient set 
in Andalusion soil was to influence Morocco, and 
then with the victory of the Almohads, the whole 
of North Africa, 

The style of monumental inscriptions in the 
Aghlabid period differs according to whether it is a 
case of carvings in relief, or incised engravings, on 
stone or wood, or of painting. The Kafic carved in 
relief on stone may well be compared to that of the 
Nilometer of Rawda (r99/814-15), notably on the 
marble at al-Kayrawan (the capitals and the interior 
of the mid). |t may equally be compared to 
Talonid Kafic, but some of the details characteristic 
of the West appear to be quite original, for example 
the alif with a horizontal appendage towards the 
right in the lower part of the letter. The writing, 
whose essential value lies in the message to be 
transmitted, tends gradually to become a part of 
the ornamentation (for example, the inscrip 
painted on wood at the base of the cupola of the 
Great Mosque of al-Kayrawin where the mis- 
shaping of the ‘ayn gives a fleuron with three foils 
while the background is decorated with isolated 
floral motifs). The fine inscription on the façade of 
the Mosque of the Three Gates at al-Kayrawin also 
provides an example of this tendency which is 
‘emphasised in the marble plaque of the mifirdb of the 
Zaytüna in Tunis, where the inscription in very fine 
Kafic characters forms a decorative framework. 

The Kafic of the foundation-plaque of the riba} of 
Sousse (206/821) appears very archaic in comparison 
with these inscriptions. 

Funerary inscriptions are mostly engraved; the 
formula varies little, the main element being a few 
Kur'ünic verses, usually taken from Süra CXII. 
These inscriptions perpetuate, in the 3rd/gth century, 
forms which are more emphatically archaic than 
those of the monumental inscriptions; this is espec- 
ially notable in epitaphs on pillars, occasionally 
crudely executed in spite of some fine creations, and 
in the fine funerary inscriptions engraved on marble 
plaques or on tall columns. The similarity between 
the Aghlabid incised inscriptions and contemporary 
examples from Egypt and the Sudan is quite striking. 

There can be no doubt that the arrival of the 
Fatimids in Ifrtkiya and their installation at Mahd- 
iyya, then at Sabra al-Mansüriyya, accentuated the 
orientalisation of the country. The evolution of 
Kafic in the Near East in the sth/rrth century, then 
in the 6th/rath century, was to be reflected almost 
immediately in the Maghrib. In the latter as in the 
former, the problem faced by the artist was how to 
alleviate the difficulties inherent in Arabic writing, 
very dense in the lower part of the line of inscription, 
but leaving important gaps in the upper areas. The 
solutions adopted consisted in the development of 
the vertical strokes and in their evolution, sometimes 
their distortion, in the intertwining of letters, and 
most of all, use was made of stylised floral patterns 
in decorating the background. These inscriptions are 
often divided in two parts by a rigid horizontal 
band, the lower part being occupied by the body of 
the letter while the upper register is decorated with 
a complicated floral design against which the vertical 
Hines stand out. At Sfax, from the end of the 4th/zoth 
century, the letter is seen to develop, the terminal 
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chamfer of the vertical strokes opening into floral 
shapes or curling so as to occupy the empty spaces. 
The influence of Fatimid Egypt is undeniable. The 
characters in general affect a refined elegance. The 
bordering strips contribute to the décor of the 
fagades (Sfax, Great Mosque) or to that of the 
mihrábs (Sfax, Zirid mihrdb), mosque of Sayyida at 
Monastir (beginning of the sth/rith century). At 
Constantine (wihrdb of the Great Mosque, dating 
from the 6th/rath century), the epigraphic décor 
reaches a high degree of ornamental quality, recalling 
that of the finest Fatimid mikrdbs of Cairo. 

Funereal epigraphy also abandoned the archaisms 
of the Aghlabid period, but after a perceptible delay. 
Incised inscriptions practically disappeared. The 
form of the tombs evolved towards prismatic marble 
steles, notably at Monastir and at Tunis (cemetery 
of the Khürasánids). The writing, of refined elegance, 
recalls, by the development of the letters and by 
the appearance and proliferation of stylised floral 
designs, the style of the monumental inscriptions. 

As for epigraphy on furniture, we have, in the 
magnificent maksiira of al-Mu‘izz b. Badls, one of the 
finest examples of floral Küfie, with complex inter- 
twining of letters and à background of plantforms 
comparable to the Küfic of Aleppo or to that of 
Diyár Bakr. 

In the Maghrib al-Aksa and in the western region 
‘of the central Maghrib, very few inscriptions are to 
be noted before the Almoravid period. That of the 
Karawiyyin, dating {rom 263/877, is in Kafic of the 
al-Kayrawin type, but, with the reign of ‘All b. 
Yasuf, there appears the Andalusian Katie, charac- 
terised by well-proportioned letters with long and 
curved vertical strokes. However, the writing itself 
is very sober and stands out against a background 
flowered with arabesques and fleurons and palm- 
leaves with deep and multiple radiating divisions 
(Karawiyyln, Great Mosque of Tlemcen), or against 
à background of palms, of pineapples and of half- 
fleurons divided in two parts horizontally by a 
straight listel. 

The epigraphy on furniture shows, on the contrary, 
an attachment to the old tradition, whence a sur- 
prising conservatism in the Küfic inscriptions of the 
minbars of Nedroma and of Algiers, and in those of 
the magşüra of Tlemcen. 

But the most important event of this period is the 
appearance of the cursive script (nashii). This style 
appears in Ifriiya from 490/1096, in funereal in- 
scriptions where it is presented in a very elaborate 
form (the characters are fine, large and supple and 
well-proportioned, framed with a border and stand- 
ing out against a rich floral background of oriental 
type). It is to be supposed that it was by this oriental 
route that the new alphabet penetrated to the 
Maghrib al-Aks& in the Almoravid period (the in- 
scriptions of Tlemcen and of Karawiyyin) in about 
531/1£36-7. It is in fact impossible, in the absence 
‘of precise documentary evidence, to propose an 
Andalusian influence, as it seems that cursive writing 
did not appear in Andalusia until much later, 

Whatever the case may be, the victory of the 
Almohads had as a consequence a certain unification 
of styles in the whole of North Africa with an in- 
clination towards sober, angular Kafic in the monu- 
mental inscriptions and, on the contrary, a preference 
for cursive in the funerea] inscriptions. It is worth 
noting that no foundation inscription appears in 
this period in the religious buildings, pious works 
through which the great caliphs of the dynasty were 
able to bring honour to themselves. 








One consequence of the Ottoman domination of 
Tunisia and Algeria was a new “orientalisation”. 
The inscriptions lose their decorative quality and 
adhere to the requirements of the message to be 
transmitted, They are inscribed in frames or in 
scrolls in cursive characters, often with diacritical 
points, sometimes with vowels, on several lines which 
may overlap, The execution is rather casual, and the 
use of the Turkish language is limited. 

On the other hand, Morocco remained faithful to 
the Andalusian models and followed their evolution 
in the period of the Nastids of Granada. The type 
of Katic script which distorts the letters, twisting 
and stretching them into wreaths and fleurons, is 
hardly distinguishable from the background, where 
geometric and floral elements are mixed. The cursive 
begins to take the place of the Küfic script in the 
fine framing strips of the mifrdbs of the Marinid 
period. After the disappearance of the kingdom of 
Granada, Morocco tended to withdraw within itself, 
apparently shut of from outside influences, 

At no time did the artists of the early Middle 
Ages make so much use of Arabic writing as an ele- 
ment of decoration, It appears everywhere, in reli- 
gious buildings, in funerea] pavilions, in the houses of 
citizens or in the palaces of kings, on furniture, on 
table-ware and on the most minor objects of daily 
life, where the ornamental role is often more impor- 
tant than the meaning of the language. The result 
is a pseudo-writing without precise meaning, or a 
constant repetition of a word or part of a phrase, 
in ornamental friezes, where ease and routine take 
the place of refinement and, above all, of faith. 
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5. In West Africa. 

Proof is still awaited that any system of writing 
was in use among the Negro civilisations of West 
Africa before the introduction of written Arabic. An 
animal drawing on a sherd found by F. Willet at 
Old Oyo in Western Nigeria was considered repre- 
sentational rather than pictographic, whilst K. Hau's 
search for linguistic interpretations of recurrent motifs 
in the art of Benin proved inconclusive. Gold-weights 
from Ashanti and neighbouring districts seem to 
represent @ preliterate stage, some of the designs 
symbolising proverbs and injunctions and others 
perhaps conveying metrological data, Inscriptions 
in Punic, Greek, Latin or similar Classical languages 
have not yet been reported from tropical West 
Africa, 

‘The Saharan Berbers (Tuareg, “People of the 
Vei") derived their Hfimagh alphabet from the 
Libyan script used in North Africa during the second 
century B.C. and subsequently (see BERBERS. vi). 
Graffiti in tifinagh are known to extend from Tibesti 
and Djado westwards to the Niger bend, and even 
into Mauretania, Mauny (1954) providing the most 
convenient survey of the literature. A complication 
in the reading of these inscriptions is the problem of 
determining their direction. They may run from left 
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‘or right, top or bottom, but within each inscription 
the direction remains uniform, and clues to the 
orientation are provided by the alinement of certain 
asymmetrical characters, and the stereotyped opening 
phrases. In academic usage texts are conventionally 
arranged to read from the right. 

‘Two main varieties of tifinagh script are generally 
recognised. The older (called variously “tifinagh 
archalque"; "Saharien ancien" and "Libyco-ber- 
bir") renders by bars certain characters (E ch, 
=A) which in the modem script are represented by 
dots (: gh, (1). The older script also lacks several 
characters. A number of the older graffiti were inter- 
preted by Marcy (1937). They contain recurrent 
formulae, commencing with such words as E © 
O useragh usereg, “I require...", XE | emo "I 
need. ..", and often accompanied by a drawing to 
illustrate fulfilment of the wish, all designed to have 
a magical influence. A group of modern inscriptions 
commences with the word 5: | nakk nek “I. ..", fol- 
lowed by the writer's name, and a statement of his 
purpose or wish. Another group, still known only 
from modern examples, consists of formulas inscribed 
‘on the typical Tuareg stone armlets (ahabeg), and 
shields. These were presented to a departing lover 
to preserve his fidelity. Manifestly Islamic personal 
names in later inscriptions show that they are 
relatively modern, but much work has still to be 
done in the chronology, linguistics, and collection 
of the older graffiti. 

Of Arabic inscriptions from West Africa, at once 
the cldest and the most important is the tombstone 
from Gao reported by Sauvaget. It records the 
decease on r Muharram 494/6 November 1100 of a 
personage designated al-malik al-ndsir lindin Allah 
il-mulawakkil ‘ald Allāh, Abo ‘Abd Allsh Mubammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Zàghi. The Küfic calligraphy of this. 
monument closely resembles tombstones from Al- 
meria (reported by E, Lévy-Provengal, Inscriptions 
arabes d'Espagne, Pl. XXVII-XXX), and it is carved 
from similar marble. There is a strong implication 
that the monument may have been made at Almeria 
(a part of Spain then subject to rule by the Almoravid 
Murabit dynasty) for transport across the Sahara 
to Gao. This situation would present a new 
aspect of Almoravid connexions in the Southern 
Sahara. The inscription seems also to confirm the 
remark attributed to the Kadt Mabmüd b. al-Hadidt 
al-Mutawakkil Kut (Kati), that the Islamisation 
0! Gao took place between 471 and 475/1078-9 and 
182-3 (Kati, Ta?rit& al-Sadan, tr. O. Houdas, 332); 
also the reference of Ibn Khurradadbih, Sg (cf. 
Hudad al-dlam, tr. Minorsky, 165, 476) to a ruler 
in West Africa named Zághi b. Zàghi. The exalted 
tit'es appearing in the inscription may imply that 
the deceased person was himself Sultan of Songhay, 
but if so, his names are absent from the list given in 
the literary sources. Other inscriptions from Gao 
are oí a Queen Swi (502/1108-9), of al-malik al-nasir 
Hedin Allah al-mdawakhil ‘ală Allāh Abù Bakr b. 
Abi KubMa (sosrro9-10), of CA'isha daughter of 
al-malik Küri (s1:]rt7-8), and of another possible 
Sukin Mima b. Kina b. (Z)&ghl (sr4/rrzo-1). 
Further inscribed tombstones from the area of the 
Niger bend have subsequently been published by 
Mrs. Viré, including a specimen of the year 496/1102-3 
from Gao, and other from al-Sük (so4/rro-z1), 
Bentia (Kukiya, a former Songhay capital on the 
‘Niger above Niyameh) bearing the date 800/:397-8, 
and El-Kreib in Mauretania, a place thought to 
represent the ancient site of Aretenna. 

Later Arabic rock-graffiti are known from the 




















Saharan zone, but other inscriptions on stone have 
aot yet been reported outside the area of the Niger 
bend. The well-known inscribed swords carried by 
amirs in Hausaland, being apparently imported, bear 
conventional Arabic inscriptions not characteristi- 
cally local. Many West African vernacular languages 
have, however, been written ín Arabic script. A 
Bornu dialect, apparently Kanembu, occurs in 
KuPinic glosses at least as early ay 1080/1669. 
Kanuri, Hausa, Fulani, Nupe and Yoruba all occur 
at slightly later dates—Hausa for example being 
found in glosses ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. Fadi 
(ca. 1762-1628) in a manuscript of al-Mukhtasar 
owed by Aba Bakr Ghummt at Kano; the inscription 
on an iron panel at Kofar Waika, a gate of Kano city, 
though of uncertain date, contains several sentences 
in Hausa. The situation for the languages of the 
Upper Niger, Songhay, Malinke etc. is however 
less clear. 

Arabic inscriptions in two cryptographic alphabets, 
called Swydniyya and Jbrániyya, were described 
by Monod and Mauny. Talismanic inscriptions and 
magic squares are known all over the area, often. 
written in carbon ink on wooden writing-boards 
(Ar. lawk), or iron replicas of these boards; also on 
earthenware bowls, shords, bones, human skulls and 
polished stone axeheadls, besides everyday examples 
‘on paper sheets or scrolls, 

For an understanding of the magic squares («a/’, 
pl. aw/áh), the most informative study is probably 
that of Camman, who traces them back to the 
Chinese origins. In Nigeria and other West African 
countries, the work on this subject of Mubyt al-Din 
Abu "Abbás Abmad b. CAbd Allh al-Bünl (d. 
622[1225 [g.v in Suppl), Shams al-ma*árif a-latd*if 
al-'ovirif, is widely utilised. A Nigerian scholar of 
some renown, Mubammad b. Mubammad al-Fuldat 
al-Kashinawi (of Katsina, in Hausaland), friend of 
the Egyptian historian Hasan al-Djabartl, compiled 
a treatise on the subject entitled Bahdiat al-afak 
wu-idal aldabs wa "Lighdh /i "üm abhurüf wa 
"awfdh. Anawati's description of charms on paper 
from Malt gives a full bibliography of Arabic talis- 
mans and magical symbols. Cryptographic alphabets 
had a long history in the Near East, and became 
especially prevalent in North and West Africa. A 
standard treatment in Arabic is that of Abmad b. 
Aba Bakr b. Wabshiyya, Shaw al-mustahdm fi 
ma'rifat rumüs aLaklm (ed. and tr. J. Hammer, 
Ancient alphabets and hieroglyphic characters, London 
1806), though commentators have found these ex- 
planations obscure. One of these alphabets known 
as al-Yasini (and conceivably therefore associated 
with the spiritual leader of the Almoravids, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin) was shown by Dalby to have in- 
fluenced two of the modern indigenous scripts of 
West Africa, so that knowledge of it may have 
lingered from earlier centuries along the Senegal. 
The oldest of the scripts in question is the Vai 
syllabary of Liberia (212 characters: invented 1833); 
the other is the Mende syllabary of Sierra Leone 
(195 characters: invented 1921). Five other syl- 
labaries and two alphabets, of differing structure 
and inspiration, designed for the expression of various 
African languages, are included in his account, but 
ihe currency of each is very restricted. Another 
item from the Islamic mystical repertoire, the 
sab‘at khawitim or “seven seals (of Solomon)” 
HII $F have been recorded amongst 
the Haua, amongst the Yoruba inscribed above 
the doorwiy of a building at Oyo, and in the 
Ivory Coast. 
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6. In eastern Africa. 

So far some 250 inscriptions have been repoaed 
from the eastern coast of Africa lying between 
Mogadishu, in Somalia, and the mouth of the R. 
Zambezi, in Mozambique, as well as from the offshore 
islands, including also the Comoros {see Kus) and 
Madagascar. The principal sites of most of the coast 
have been surveyed and some partly excavated; but 
very much remains to be done, and quite likely more 
inscriptions will come to light. Especially is this the 
case in Mozambique and the Kerimba Islands close 
to its coast, whose Islamic historical archaeology is 
still virtually unknown, albeit that the existence of 
mosques and widespread adherence to Islam is 
attested by x6th century Portuguese writers. Other 
than those of the present century, no inscriptions 
have been reported inland. Only one inscription is 
known completely in Swahili, even though some 
Swahili words occur in Arabic inscriptions of the 
17th to the roth centuries of the epitaphs of the 
petty Sultans of Kunduchi, 17 miles north of Dar es 
Salaam. With these exceptions and a group of r6th 
and 17th century Portuguese inscriptions in Fort 

















Jesus. Mombasa, with a solitary one in Zanzibar, 
ali the inscriptions are in Arabic. 

‘The two earliest known inscriptions are an epitaph 
in the Friday Mosque at Barawa reported by Cerulli, 
dated 498/1104-5, and a Küfic dedicatory inscription 
in the Friday Mosque at Kizimkazi, Zanzibar, dated 
soo[r106-7, which, if not carved in Siraf itself, would 
appear to have been the work of a Siraff craftsman 
in Zanzibar (see Kizimkazi}. Apart from these, a 
small number of inscriptions in Kūfic or floriate 
scripts have been found in small numbers in or near 
Mogadishu, and at Malindi, Mnarani and Mombasa 
in Kenya. The remaining inscriptions are all in 
nashhë or cursive scripts. No comprehensive attempt 
has so far been made to identify or classify their style. 
or provenance so far as it was not local, but at Kilwa 
certain decorative inscriptions have been thought to 
have Fatimid affinities. On these subjects it would 
probably be wisest to reserve judgment until more 
is known of the inscriptions of the Yemen and of 
the Hadramawt. The greatest number of inscriptions 
found in eastern Africa are epitaphs, very many of 
them of persons otherwise unknown. Quite excep- 
tional are sixteen dedicatory inscriptions commem- 
orating the foundation of mosques in Lamu be- 
tween the r4th and the 19th century, which demon- 
strate the stages of growth of the town [see LAU). 
At Mombasa a number of inscriptions, mostly funer- 
ary, illustrate and provide a solid dating for the 
varying fortunes of the Mazar'i family, of whom a 
number of members served as wali under the suze- 
tainty of ‘Uman from ea. 1734 until':837. At Kilwa 
there are a number of inscriptions in the Great 
Palace known as Husuni (Swa. from Ar. hi»), but 
all undated, and on whese date agreement has not 
yet been reached. A curiosity is a carved ivory state 
horn (mbiu) with an inscription in Swabi 
has been ascribed to the xgth century; but 
ence in the traditional Swahili History of Pate, from 
which town it came, would suggest, however, that 
its approximate date of manufacture was ca. 
1060/1650. 
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7. In Turkey. 

‘The Muslim epigraphy of Turkey has not yet been 
the object of methodical research. It is true that 
there exist a large number of editions, but most of 
these are isolated undertakings. 

The history of Muslim monumental epigraphy in 
Turkey does not in fact begin unti] the middle of 
the 6tb[12th century. There bad been building activ- 
ity in Anatolia belore, in the Turcoman states of 
the Danishmandids, the Artukids, the Saltwkids and 
the Mengiidiekids, but most of the constructions of 
that time were destroyed as a result of the continuous 
fighting in the area. 

Muslim epigraphy in Turkey can be divided es- 
sentially into three categories: commemorative in- 
scriptiors, pious inscriptions, and epitaphs. The most 
important of these, both from the historical and the 
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artistic point of view, is the former, which includes | after the middle of the rxth/x7th century, (The 


inscriptions commemorating the constructions or 
restorations chiefly of foundations for the public 
good—mosques, fountains, sabils, ete.—and, in later 
times, also of government buildings (offices, hospitals, 
schools, barracks, etc.). The pions inscriptions either 
contain only the names of God, Mubammad or the 
four rághidün caliphs, or consist of hadiths or citations 
from the Kur%dn that suit the purpose served by the 
object which they decorate. Thus in mosques one 
may find such Kur?ànic verses as IV, 104 or XV, 46; 
on fountains LXXVI, t8 and ar or the words min 
al-ma™ hullé shay hayy, from XXI, 31; and on 
libraries the words fiha kutub kayyiona (XCVILL, 2). 
Pious texts may also serve ac mottoes over commem- 
orative inscriptions. Hence in foundation inscrip- 
tions of mosques one may find such sayings of the 
Prophet as “Whoever builds for God a mosque, even 
if only like the nest of a sand grouse, for him God 
builds a house in paradise". The number of inscrip- 
tions surviving on tombstones is very large. Espec- 
ially in Istanbul very fine ones can still be seen. 
Unfortunately, the amount of research done in 
epitaphs is still less than that done in the other 
‘Muslim epigraphy of Turkey (see also kasr). 

‘The typical Muslim inscription, including that in 
Turkey, is a rectangular slab with one or more lines 
of text, which are separated by narrow lines, the 
whole being enclosed in a narrow frame. In the 
Saldiük and early Ottoman periods the inscriptions 
ere often also in the form of bands along the borders 
of porches, or, inside mosques, of mifrdbs, Some in- 
scriptions from this time consist of one line in djali 
thuluth with elongated shafts through which runs a 
second line in Kûfi, these together against a back- 
ground of spiral arabesques. In the Ottoman period 
the lines (in verse texts, the bemistichs) of most in- 
scriptions are enclosed in cartouches with the left and 
right extremities elaborated in different manners; 
these inscriptions are sometimes decorated with such 
motifs as flowers (cither separate or in vases), fruits, 
arabesques, rosettes and, especially in later times, 
fugkras and crescent-and-stars. In the relief inscrip- 
tions the (raised) letters and decorations may be 
gilded, and the (sunken) backgrounds painted— 
mostly green or blue; it is uncertain whether these 
colours were used in the older inscriptions too, be- 
cause the original paint of these has mostly worn off. 

‘On the tile inscriptions, it is not the relief but the 
colours that present the necessary contrast between 
the text and the background. Inscriptions of this 
kind are mostly of pious content and undated. They 
are found in buildings from very early times; after 
the rith/7th century their number gradually 
diminishes, Very fine examples of this kind of in- 
scription are found inside the Selimiye Mosque 
(completed 982/1574-5) in Edirne and in the Bağdat 
Köşkü (zıtb/ı7th century) in the Topkapı Palace 
in Istanbul, 

Since, under the Great Saldjaks, Küfic was very 
much used for inscriptions in Iran, it was also in 
the early Muslim epigraphy of Anatolia, This script, 
which was employed, roughly, in the period and 
areas of the above-mentioned Turcoman states, 
was, under the Rüm Saldiüks, largely replaced in 
inscriptions by dialt thuluth, although it continued 
to be used for mere decorative purposes by them 
and by the Ottomans up to the reign of Mebemmed IL 
(855-86/1451-81). Nasta‘lik, which was brought to 
Turkey by Persian calligraphers in the period of 
Mebemmed Il, became common especially in the 
commemorative inscriptions and epitaphs made 











earliest inscription written in this script is perhaps 
that of the Mosque of Seldiük Khátün (dated 860/ 
1455-6) in Edirne (Dijkema, No. 16)). This script 
became so popular because (a) by this time most of 
these inscriptions were in Turkish verse, which (as 
is demonstrated in the manuscript diteins) it was 
traditional to write in nasia‘Ht; and (b), since this 
script uses far less different auxiliary signs than does 
dali Gulu, it is much simpler to handle for the 
stone carver. Such scripts as muhakkak, djali muhab- 
bak and ordinary thulut} are very rare in inscriptions. 
Rub'a was used occasionally in the last period of 
the Ottoman empire, mostly on buildings of secon- 
dary importance. 

Little is known about the calligeaphers who 
designed the inscriptions in the SaldjQk and early 
Ottoman periods. Later, the more reputed callig- 
raphers used to sign their works, with such stereo- 
typed formulas as Aatabahw "L'abd aldaM ... or 
katabahu 'l-‘abd al-da% .... They might omit their 
signatures, however, if on the same building there 
was another inscription written by one of the sultans 
(as is the case, for instance, in the inscriptions on 
the front of the two fountains of Sultan Ahmad III 
in Istanbul). 

Under the Ram Saldjaks and the early Ottomans, 
the general Muslim tradition was followed of writing 
inscriptions in Arabie. The earliest inscription in 
Turkish is perhaps that of the madrasa of Ya‘kib 
Celebi (dated 814/1411) in Kütahya (Ì. H, Uzunçarşılı, 
Kütahya şehri, Istanbul 1932, 79); later, especially 
from the end of the roth/r6th century, this came 
to be the language of most of the commemorative 
inscriptions and epitaphs, the cause of this rather 
radical change being probably an increase of the 
prestige of Turkish vis-à-vis Arabie following the 
Ottoman occupation of the Arab lands in the x6th 
and early 17th centuries. The Arabic inscriptions 
are mostly prose, the Turkish ones usually verse. 
The wording of the Arabic prose inscriptions closely 
follows the models of the Mamlük and earlier Arabic 
epigraphy of Egypt and Syria. In most commem- 
erative verse inscriptions, both those in Arabic 
and those in Turkish, the dates of the events com- 
memorated are not expressed in figures or words 
but hidden in chronograms (see WISAB AL-DIUMMAL), 
There do exist also Persian inscriptions, but they 
are very rare. 

The redactors and calligraphers of the Muslim 
inscriptions in Turkey seem to have had a special 
liking for mystifying the reader—mostly in such a 
manner, however, that with adequate knowledge one 
can discover the true meanings of the texts, Not 
only is there the chronogram and, in verse texts, the 
often intricate language, but, for instance, in the 
inscription commemorating the 1282/1863-6 restora- 
tion of the Eski Cami (Dijkema, No. 126) in Edime, 
some words are written phonetically. Calligraphers 
might add to the intricacy of inscriptions, often 
already sufficiently difficult to read through the 
interlacing of the letters, by several means: the 
inscription of the Mucadiye Mosque (dated 839/ 
1435-6) (ibidem No.7) in Edirne, for instance, 
contains unusual ligatures of letters; in the inscription 
of the Mosque of Sitt Khàtün (dated 889/1484) 
(ibidem, No. 23), in the same town, some letters are 
‘written mirror-wise; and in the inscription of the 
Kadin Most (dated 876/1471) (ed. by P. Wittek in 
Byzantion, xviii [1946-8], 327, n. 2) near Küstendil 
[g..] in Bulgaria, letters and words are arranged in 
an unnatural manner. 
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Damaged or lost inscriptions were often replaced 
by copies. The student of Ottoman epigraphy can 
mostly recognise these easily, for they are generally 
in a better state than origioals dated in the same 
period. Also, the wording may give a hint, Knowledge 
of the history of calligraphy and decorative art may 
provide a means to ascertain the period when a copy 
was made, (The foundation inscription of the Darül- 
hadis Mosque in Edirne, dated 838/1435 (Dijkema, 
No. 6), for instance, is written in a nastai of a 
‘kind not used in Turkish epigraphy until the middle 
‘of the rith/17th century.) 

Bibliography: For a general appreciation of 
the significance of Turkish epigraphy, see R. 
Mantran, Bilan et perspectives de l'apig aphie turque. 
pour les périodes pré-ottomane et ottomane, in Revue 
d'histoire maghrédine iv (1975), 217-20. For 
editions of Ottoman inscriptions, see the works 
of G. Colin, M. van Bercher Khalll Edhem, 
J. H. Mordtmann, F. Taeschner, P. Wittek, Ismail 
Hakko Uzungarsih, Mibarek Ghalib, H. B. Kunter, 
M. Mujezinović, A. P. Vekilov, A. Zajączkowski, 
P, Miyatev, R. Mantran and F. Th, Dijkema 
(bibliographical details in F. Th. Dijkema, The 
Ottoman historical monumental inscriptions in 
Edirne, Leiden 1977, Introd., § i); some of their 
editions include also pre-Ottoman inscriptions. 
Among the editions containing more specifically 
pre-Ottoman inscriptions, there should be men- 
tioned: Cl Huart, Épigraphie arabe de VAsie 
Mineure, in Revue sémitique, (1894) and iii 
(1895); J. H. Löytved, Konia: Inschriften der 
seldschukischen Bauten, Berlin 1907; the numerous 
articles of Ahmed TewbId in TOEM, esp. those 
in Nos. zo (1330), 8s (1340), 86 and 87 (both 
1341); P. Wittek, Inscriptions, in R. M. Riefstahl, 
Turkish architecture in southwestern Anatolia, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1931, 77-116; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel, Voyages archéo- 
logiques dans la Turquie orientale, i, Paris 1940, 
287.356; W. Hinz, Steuerinschriflen aus dem mit- 
telalterlichen Orient, in Belleten, xiii (1949), 745-69. 
The voluminous studies which 1. H. Konyalı has 
devoted to the monuments and inscriptions of a 
number of towns in (mainly western) Anatolia 
are unmethodical and possess little or no value 
for epigraphical research. See further the RCEA; 
the sections VIIIe in the different parts of J. D. 
Pearson's Index Islamicus, Cambridge (later 
London) :958- ; H.-J. Korntumpt, Osmanische 
Bibliographie mit. besonderer. Berücksichtigung der 
Türkei in Europa, Leiden 1973, 1183-6; the 
bibliographies of the articles devoted in this 
encyclopaedia to towns of the Ottoman empire 
and to dynasties and important families in the 
area. Finally, many local histories of towns 
formerly under Ottoman domination contain 
records of inscription texts, even though this may 
not always be indicated in the titles. 

(F. Tu, Dijkema and À. ALPARSLAN) 





8. In South-East Asia, 

Islamic epigraphy is distributed very unequally in 
South-East Asia, it being understood that islamisa- 
tion, although it did take place, was not accom- 
plished everywhere at the same time or with the 
same intensity. The survey which follows can give 
only an idea of the importance of documents 
from Indonesia (Republik Indonesia) and from the 
Federation of Malaysia (Persekutuan Tanah Malayu). 
We shall have only a few words to say about the 
other regions. 
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A. Indonesia and the Federation of Malaysia 

The majority of epigraphic documents consist of 
tombstone inscriptions. Next in number are charters 
and related texts, and finally there are some brief 
legendary pieces on various subjects. 

These three groups will be subdivided into four 
geographical regions, although the exigencies of 
history will not always allow a rigid separation: 
(a) Java (b) Sumatra (c) Malaysian Peninsula (d) 
Eastern Indonesia. 

Regarding the Javanese year, since the introduc- 
tion of the purely lunar calendar in 1633 A.D., it 
should be noted that the latter does not always cor- 
respond to the so-called "Arabic" system, because 
of a different distribution of "full" years of 355 days, 
‘and also as a result of local variations which are not 
all known to us. On this typically Javanese chronol- 
ogy (abbreviated SAkA Jav. or S.J.) and the theo- 
retical conversion of its dates to the Gregorian 
system, reference should be made to the article 
Tijdrehening, in ENI^, v (= Suppl. D, 73-9, which 
is accompanied by tables. For the pre-Islamic 
chronology (still in use in Bali) which consists of 
lunar-solar years, we shall use the term Sākā 
(abbr. $.). 


I. Tomb inscriptions, 


(a) Java, It is on this island that the oldest known 
Muslim tomb in Indonesia has been found. It is the 
burial-place of a girl whose personal name is un- 
certain or is not indicated, but who is called Bint 
Maymün. Without recalling here the arguments 
concerning the year of her death (there is an error 
in the writing of the word denoting tens), let us say 
that it may be read as 475 A.H. or 2 December 1082. 
This tomb stone is at Leran in eastern Java. 

Eastern Java possesses a large number of tombs, 
among which we shall mention those of the cemetery 
at Traliy& (usual orth. Trolojo). Here there are 
found, besides a number of undated or uninscribed 
tombs, ten dated inscriptions ranging from 1298 to 
1533 SAKA ,that is 1376 to 1611 A.D. It is seen that 
dere the Ski chronology is still used for Muslim 
tombs, except in one case where we have a hidira 
date expressed in Arabic numerals. Moreover, some 
of these tombs have a purely Javanese type of 
‘ornamentation and symbols which seem to link the 
interred persons to the court of Majapahit. 

It is also in the cast of Java that there is found 
‘the tomb of an individual reckoned by tradition to 
be one of the nine Willis responsible for the spreading 
of Islam to Java. His name is Malik Ibrahim, but 
his title cannot be established with certainty. The 
date is 822/10 April 1419. 

In the cemetery of Trdwulan (usual orth. Trowulan) 
a few kilometres from Trilaya, is the famous tomb 
said to be that of the Putri Campa (a title interpreted 
as meaning Princess of Campa), a figure well-known 
in legend, but the date, inscribed on the tomb in old 
Javanese numerals is 1370 SakA = 1488-9 A.D, 
Which does not correspond to the year of her death 
given by the literary texts. The same cemetery 
contains a very simple tomb dated 1290 Saka = 
1368-9 A.D., which is therefore more ancient and 
dates back to the glorious period of Majapahit. 

‘There is furthermore in the Sendang Duwur com- 
plex, still in the east of Java, an inscribed wooden 
pole bearing the date 1407 S. (not 1507 as read by 
Stutterheim), again in old Javanese numerals. In 
another cemetery at Gondang Lor (in the region of 
Tulung Agung) there is a tomb bearing the date 
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1470 — 1548-9 A.D. In these two latter cases, the 
numerals are to be read from right to left, a mode 
of writing numbers unknown to epigraphy in the 
Arab lands but found in a number of cases in Indo- 
nesia (though rare in Sumatra), which doubtless 
arises from the system current in the Hindu period 
of expressing dates through chronograms, 

Finally, in concluding this brief survey of the 
principal Muslim monuments of Java, let us note 
that in the burial complex of the famous Queen of 
Jépári (usual orth. Djaparra), Ratu Kali Nyamat, 
is a chronogram giving the date 148r $ — 155960 
A.D. 

(b) Sumatra. As a result of a systematic survey 
carried out between 1912 and 1917 in the region of 
the ancient kingdom of Samudra-Pasai and in the 
extreme north of the island, in Atcheh to be precise, 
the Archeological Service of Indonesia possesses a 
rich collection of photographs and casts of epitaphs, 
most of which however offer us nothing more than 
pious texts without historical value, Of the sixty 
dated inscriptions, wholly or partly legible, which 
we have been able to examine from Samudra-Pasai, 
the majority (more than thirty) are from the oth/15th 
century; ten are from the roth/r6th century; four 
date from the 8th/r4th century; and only one from 
the closing years of the 7th/r3th century. Among 
these tombs, of which about half belong to women, 
a dozen cr less are of persons of royal or princely 
rank. Only a ew of these epitaphs have been 
published, and a systematic study has yet to be 
made. 

We may mention among the historically more 
important, that of the first sultan of Samudra, 
Sultin Malik al-Salih who died in 696/:297, and 
that of his son al-Sultén b. al-Sulfin al-Malik al- 
Zabir Shams al-Dunya wa ‘I-Din Muhammad b. 
al-Malik al-Salib, which is of a completely different 
style and dates from 726/1326. Among the other 
tombs, we may mention those of a descendant of the 
penultimate caliph of Baghdad, named ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- Kādir, who died at Samudra 
in 8og/r406; that of a queen of Samudra, great- 
granddaughter of the first sultan of the kingdom, 
dating from 831/1428; the epitaph of a princess with 
a Persian name, Mihr Shih, daughter of Khódja 
Abmad al-Sultin al-‘Adil; and finally, the tombs of 
two individuals, one named Rigja Khan dating from 
834/143 and the other, his son, Khodia Radja 
Khin b. Radja Kbin, buried in 865/1460-1. 

One tomb, cf unique type, is that of a person named 
Nina Husim al-Din b. Naind Amin. As well as 
conventional texts, the tomb bears a poem by Sa'di 
and dates from 823/1420. 

Of two particularly interesting inscriptions ap- 
parently belonging to the same tomb, the one gives 
us a text in Old Malay written in palaco-Sumatran 
characters, the epitaph of a queen whose name is 
uncertain but who died in 781/1380; the other stone 
‘bears an epitaph in Arabic of a princess, with a date 
almost identical to that of the former, the same day 
of the week, the same day of the month, the same 
month, but ten years later, 791/3 December 1398. It 
is probable that there is an error in tbe dating of 
one of the two inscriptions. In any case, the text in 
palaec-Sumatran characters is very important, since 
it gives us evidence of the use of this script, which 
belongs to the pre-Muslim period, in the Islamic era 
and in the Sth/14th century, a hundred years after 
the islamisation of the region. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia, Among the tombs 
discovered here are that of the sixth sovereign of 








Malaka, Sultán Mansür Sháh b. Muzaffar Shàb, who 
died in 882/1477, and that of the first sultan of 
Pahang, Suljin Mubammed Shah, son of Sultan 
Mangar Shah the conqueror of Pahang, who was the 
son of Muyaffar Shah, son of Muhammed Shah, The 
latter tomb is dated 880/1475, and it is noticeable 
that the genealogy here goes back further than in 
the previous example, The vast majority of tomb 
inscriptions are in Arabic, but one case is known 
where the epitaph proper is in Malay. It is that of a 
step-daughter of Sultan Abmad, the second sovereign. 
of Pahang; she was in fact the daughter of the 
seventh sovereign of Malaka and sister of the seventh 
and last, who was forced to flee before the Portuguese 
invasion. TI ere are various other royal tombs of the 
different sultanates, as well as those of eminent 
individuals dating from the 9th and roth/rsth and 
x6th centuries. 

At Brunei, two tombs from the r5th century A.D. 
have been discovered. They are totaily different from. 
those of the Peninsular as regards the form and the 
style of the inscription, 

(d) Eastern Indonesia. The island of Bali, where 
there is a small minority of Muslims in the north, 
has not hitherto yielded o single ancient inscription. 
There is one, however, on the island of Lombok, of 
which roughly half the population is Muslim. This 
inscription is bilingual: the ghalàda in Arabic and a 
chronogram in Balinese script. The latter has been 
interpreted by Stutterheim as representing 1142/1727. 


II. Charters and related documents. 


(a) and (b) Java and Sumatra. On a minbar from 
the east of Java, of which we have only a facsimile, 
there is the date 1487 S&k8/1565-6 A.D. inscribed 
in palaco-Javanese numerals; but a 

which accompanies it causes difficulty. A small stele 
on at the centre of the ilsand, in Javanese, is dated 
1624 S.J [1700-1 A.D, There are a number of texts 
in existence which are related to charters, They are 
written in Javanese and in Javanese characters, 
sometimes in Arabic characters (pegon). 

In western Java (the Sundanese country), we have 
eleven charters dating from the 17th and 18th 
centuries A.D. (they are dated according to the 
Javanese Sài chronology). 

From Bantan there are similar texts using both 
types of script, but dated according to the hidjra 
system. They date from the same centuries and are 
twelve in number. 

Finally, from Palembang (southern Sumatra) there 
are various documents of which most are dated by 
the Javanete S8k& chronology. They are written in 
‘Javanese language and characters and date from the 
17th to the 19th century. 

The appointment of a chief of the Badouy (the as 
yet Hindu population of the Sundanese country) 
dates from 1124/1712-13. This document is further- 
more endorsed by the seal of a sultan of Bantan (the 
“Bantam” of the maps) which gives the date of the 
accession of this sovereign as 1102/1690, There are 
a number of other documents existing irom the 
Lampung country, some written on bark, one on 
cattlehorn. 

At Atcheh, documents of various kinds but gener- 
ally authenticated by a seal, are called sarahata. 
None of those which have been preserved is very old, 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. The most important 
document from this region is an inscription, unfor- 
tunately incomplete, of a type totally different and 
unique in this part of the world. The text includes a 
proclamation of Islam, tollowed by a list of ten in- 
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fractions, with the penalties laid down for each. The 
date is unfortunately incomplete but we can at least 
be sure that it belongs to the Stb/14th century. In 
this text there are very few Arabic words, and even 
tho name of Allah is rendered by an expression 
Hindu in origin, Dewata Mulya Raya. 

(d) Eastern Indonesia, Especially interesting in this 
region are texts written in Arabic script but in the 
language of Ternate, emanating from the sultanate 
of the same name. They are all recent (19th century), 
but give valuable evidence conceming this language, 
which is not part of the Indonesian linguistie family 
(which henceforward may usefully be called Nousan- 
tarian), but which alongside Malay played the role 
of a lingua franca in the eastern parts of the Indo- 
nesian archipelago. 


111. Inscriptions on various objects. 


1. Cannons, 

(a), (b), (c), Indonesia aud the Federation of Malay- 
sia, Cannons of diverse origin have been found (of 
French, Dutch or Indonesian manufacture) bearing 
inscriptions in Malay or in Arabic. They date from 
the 17th and 18th centuries. On one of these is 
inscribed the name Yakerira (variant of Djakarta) 
written in Javanese letters. It also bears a date, 
which is, however, problematical. 

(@) Eastern Indonesia. A cannon of Indonesian 
manufacture, dating from the start of the 18th 
century, has been found at Soulawesi. It bears the 
name La Patau, the nephew of the famous Sultan 
of Boné, Aru Palakka. 

2. Other objects. 

(a) Java, There are various brief iuscriptions on 
mortars and on carved wooden panels, all of them 
from the roth century. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. From this region there 
are a number of gantang (measures for rice) bearing 
the name of the sultan of the period. They are 
mainly from the roth century, and one of them even 
dates from the beginning of the 20th. 

B. Thailand 

From this country we have only one inscription, 
which is now in the museum of Sukhothai. It con- 
sists of five lines in Arabic (the name of the four 
archangels and the shahida) as well as two lines in 
Urdu. It is dated 1338/1919 and has therefore no 
historical value, but it bears interesting witness to 
the behaviour of an Indian Muslim in a Buddhist 
country. 

C. Cambodia. 

One inscription only has been found in the area 
of Pnom Penh. The first three lines consist only of 
pious texts and the fourth, which perhaps contains 


more interesting details, unfortunately cannot be 
deciphered. 


D. Campa 
‘Two tombstone inscriptions have been found at 
Campa, in Arabic with Küfic characters. One is 
írom 431/1039. The other is undated, but judging 
by the palacography, is of roughly the same age zs 
the first. 

Bibliography: For convenience, the sources 
have been divided in the same way as in the text 
of the article, sc. in three groups: I. Tomb in- 
scriptions; II. Charters and related documents; 
and LII. Inscriptions on various objects. Each of 
these groups is subdivided also according to the 
article proper into (a) Java, (b) Sumatra, (o) 





Federation of Malaysia (including British Borneo) 
and (4) Fastern Indonesia, In general, only books 
and articles discussing the epigraphic data are 
listed here. 

I. Tomb inscriptions. 

a. Java. For the inscription of Malik Ibrihlm's 
tomb at Gresik, see TBG, index 1910-15, under 
the name of Ph.S. van Ronkel, Th. Juynboll, 
J. P. Moquette and H. Djajadiningrat; anon., 
Grisee, Grissee, in ENP, i (2917), 819; G. P. 
Rfoutfaer], Lóram, in ENIM ii (1918), $7. 
Moquette, De oudsie Mohammedaansche inscriptic 
op Java, in Verhandelingen van het Eerste Congres 
voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Java, 
gehouden te Solo, 1919, Weltevreden, 1931, 391-9; 
P. Ravaisse, L'insoriphon coufique de Léran d 
Java, in TEG, lxv (1925), 668-703; D. A. Rinkes, 
De Heiligen van Java, I. De magim van Sjeich 
"Abdoelmuhji, in. TBG, iii (1910), 556-69; idem, 
De Heiligen van Java. iv. Ki Pandan arang te 
Tembajat, in TBG, liii (1911), 435-581; Sur la 
tombe de Selā Sirah: J. L. A. Brandes, Enkele 
oude siukken ... le Leiden, ia TBG, xlvii (1904), 
457 í; on the complex of Ratu Kali Nyamat 
F. D. K. Bosch, OV (1930), 52-7 with pls. 12-2; 
on Sañdan Duwur and Goùdan Lor: W. F. Stutter- 
heim, OV (z939), 10, n. 1 and fig. 34; L. C. Damais, 
Etudes javanaises 1: Les tombes musulmanes datées 
«lc Trálayd, in BEFEO, xlviii (1957), 353-415 with 
20 plates. 

afb. Java and Sumatra: Moquette, De graj 
steenen te Pasè en Grissee vergeleken met dergelijke 
monumenten uit Hindostan, in TEG, liv (rra), 
536-48; Mfoquette] and H. D. [jajadiningrat], Oud- 
heden (Mohammedaansche), in ENIS, ii (r919), 
201-5; Djajadiningrat, In Memoriam Jean Pierre 
Moquette, in TBG, Ixvii (1927), 1-35. 

b. Sumatra. The official Reports of the prospect- 
ing mission undertaken since r9r2 in northern 
Sumatra will be found in: J. J. de Vink, Uitireksel 
uit het verslag over de oudheidkundige werksaam 
heden in Pasè, in OV (1912), 53-6; 68-72, 118-20, 
(193), 11-2, 53:5, 70-2, 1112; (1914), 41-2; idem, 
Uittreksel wil het verslag over de oudheidkundige 
werkzaamheden in Atjèh in OV (1914), 81-3; 
217-9, (1915), 40-1, 127-8; 167-8; (1916), 21, 61-2, 
97-8, 158; (2917), 65-70. 

Various studies: Moquette, De eerste vorsten 
van Samoedra-Pasè, in ROD (1913), 1-12, il; 
idem, Verslag van mijn voorlopig onderzoek der 
Mohammedaansche oudheden in Aljch en Onder- 
hoorigheden, in. OV. (1914), 73-80; [anon., Blang 
Mi im END, ìà (1917), 31374; Moquette and 
Djajadiningrat, Een merkwaardig ingewikkeld 
raadsel op een Pasèschen grafsteen, in OV (1923), 
20-8, ill; Moquette, Fabriekswerh, in. NBG, lviii 
(1929), 44-6, ill; G. L. Tichelman, Een marmeren 
Praalgraf te Koeta Karewéng, in Cultureet Indie, ii 
(1940), 205*11, ill; H. K. J. Cowan, 4 Persian in- 
scription in North Sumatra, in TBG, lxxx (1940), 
15-21, ill; R. O. Winstedt, A Pasai chief with 
Persian memorial inscription, in JMalByRAS, 
xviilfz (1940), 149; Bosch, De inscriptie op den 
grafsicen van het gravencomplex genaama Teunghoe 
Peutt-Ploh-Peuét, in OV (1915), 129-30, il; 
Stutterheim, A Malay sta%ir in old Sumatran 
characters of 1980 A.D., in AO, xiv (1936), 268-79, 
ill.; Winstedt, Did Pasai rule Kedah in the XIVth 
Century?, in JMalBrRAS, xviiil2 (1940), 150; 
G. E. Marrison, A. Malay poem in old Sumatran 
characters, in JMalBrRAS, xxiv/z (x95t), 162~ 
Moquette, De grafsteen van Kloempang (Deli), in 
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OV, 1922, 70-1, il; T. J. Veltman, Nota over de 
Geschiedenis van het landschap Pidië, in TBG, 
Iviii (z919), 15-157; Cowan, Een interessant ges 
tuigenis betreffende de vroegste Islam in Noord- 
Sumaira, in BKT, cxvii (1961), 410-6, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia and British Borneo: 
Winstedt, The tomb of Mansur Shah, Sultan of 
Malacca 1459-?1475, A.D. in JStBrRAS, Ixxvii 
(19:8), 478, ilL; Moquette, De grafsteen van 
Soeltan Mansoer Sjah van Malaka (1458-1477 A-D.), 
in TEG, lix (r9r9-21), 6or6, ill. (Engl. tr. in 
JStrBrRAS, hxxxv [1922]); Winstedt, Muslim 
tombstones in Raffles Museum, in J MalBrRAS, x/t 
(1932), 6-8, ill; idem, A history of Malaya, in 
JMalBrRAS, xüijt (1935), Pp. 270, passim; 
idem, A history of Johore, in ibid., x/3 (1932), 
pp- 158, passim, pls. I-VII; E. ‘Abdu'l Hamid 
bin E. ‘Abdu'l Majid, Inscriptions on ancient 
Johor gravestones, in JMalBrRAS, x/3 (1932), 
359-67, pls. X-XXXIV; W. Linehan, A History of 
Pahang, in JMalBrRAS, xiv]2 (1936), esp. 47 
and Appendix V, Ancient graves, 226-38, ill, 
transcription and tr, of the inscriptions by Engku 
fAbdu'l-Hamid bin Engku tAbdw'| Maj 
han, Marhum Muda Pahang, in MalBrAS, xi i 
(x934), 171-2, ill; Anker Rentse, History of 
Kelantan, i, in JMalBrRAS, xiiļ2 (1934), 44-62, 
ill, esp. 6o-t and pl, IX; Linehan, Këramat Sèri 
Bènian [Perak], in JMalBrRAS, xxiv3 (1951), 
1st; Rentse, Some further notes on coins from 
the North-Eastern Malay States, in ]MalBrRAS, 
xx/t (1947), esp. 15-9 and pl. VIL; On the in- 
scriptions of Penjkalan Kempas: C. Boden Kloss 
in J. Fed. Mal. St. Museums, ix|3 (1921), 185-9 
and pls. XII-XV; P. V. van Stein Callenfels, The 
Pengkalan Kempas inscriptions, in J. Fed. Mat, 
St. Museums, xila (1927), 107-10; R. J. Wilkinson, 
The Péngkalan Kémpas “saint”, in JMalBrRAS, 
ix/x (1932), 134-5. 

British Borneo: T. F. Carey, Two early Muslim 
tombs at Brunei, in JMalBrRAS, xila (1933), 
185, ill. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: Stuiterheim, Een 
inscriptie van Lombok, in Djdwd, xvii, 301-10, 
in. 

IL Charters and related documents, 

a. Java: For the older articles, see TBG for 
1857, 1864, 1868, 1870 and z911-16, under the 
names of R. H. Th. Friedrich, A. D. Cfohen] 
Stuart), and C. M. Pleyte. On the stele of Surdc&i&; 
Bosch, Oudheden in het Zuidergeberete bij de Kali 
Opah, in OV (1925), 148-9 and pl. 38; K. C. Crucq, 
(Surhcdla), Epigraphische Aantecheningen, in OV 
(1929), 267; K. F. Holle, Pijagim van den vorst 
van Mataram, in TBG, xiii (1864), 492-6; idem, 
Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der Preanger-Regent- 
schappen, in TBG, xvii (1868), [316- ] 341-67; 
J. L. A. Brandes, Drie koperen platen wit den 
Mataramsche tijd, gevonden in de residentie 
Krawang, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 339-62; idem, 
Nog iets over een reeds gepublicesrden piagem van 
Sultan Agéng, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 363-7; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche Piagèm's wit hel Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, in TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 
558-63; 

b. Sumaira and Bangha: On the inscriptions of 
Bangla: [anon], NBG, vi (1868), 36-8 and 45-6; 
Brandes, Nog eenige Jacaamsche piaghw's ..., in 
TBG, xxxii (1889), eSp. 595-8; On the island of 
Sumatra: J. J. Meinsma, Eene proklamatie van een 
sultan van Banlam (in 1663}, in BKI, 3-viii 20 
(5873), 152-7; H. N. van der Tuuk, Naar aanleiding 









































van een proclamatie van den Suitan van Bantam, 
in TBG, xxiii (1876), 134-9; idem, Lampoengsche 
pijagems, in TEG, xxix (1884), 191-207; H. C. 
Humme, Javeansche inscriptian, in BKI, 4-vili 
[32] (1884), 1-20; idem, Nog iets over Javaansche 
Inscriptien, in BKI, 4-x [34] (1885), 115-8; idem, 
Weder een Javaansche inscriptie op Sumatra, in 
BKI, 4-x 34 (1885), 363-0; Brandes (charter of 
Palemba), in NBG, xxvi (1888), 127-21; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche piagems uit het Mokam. 
medaansche tijdvak TBG, 1889-1902; [anon.] 
(On “Mandi Anin” and Tańjun), Amerta No. 3 
(Dinas Purbakala R. 1), Djakarta 1955, 15, 27, 
28, 36; Th. Pigeaud, Afkondigingen van Soeltans 
van Banien voor Lampoeng, in. Djàud, ix (1920), 
123-59, ill.; G. A. J. Hazeu, Een beschreven koperen 
plaat wit de Lampongs, in TBG, xlviii (1906), 1-12; 
Djajadiningrat, Critische beschouwing van de 
Sadjarah Bantén, Haarlem 1913, esp. 119-30; 
idem, Nog dets omtrent de Lampongsche oorkonde 
over de oorspronkelijke verhouding tusschen Lam- 
poeng en Banten, in NEG, Iiii (1920), 43-51; TBG, 
1870, 1876, 1907, 1917-19, 1933, 1938, articles of 
van der Tuuk, Pamer van den Broek, L. C, 
Westenenk, J. Jongejans, van den Berg and 
Tichelman; [anonj, Mededeelingen betreffende de 
Atjehsche Onderhorigheden, in BKI, Ixiii (1910), 
esp. 166. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: H. S. Paterson, An 
early Malay inscription from Trengganu, in J Mal- 
BrRAS, iis (1924), 252-8, ill; C. O, Blagden, A 
note on the Trengganu inscription, in JMalBrRAS, 
ifs (1924), 258-63; Linehan, History of Pahang, 
esp. Appendie IV, in. J MalBrRAS, xiv|a (1936), 
201-25. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: F. S. A. de Clercq, 
Bijdragen iot de kennis der Residentie Tennate, 
1890, ill, esp. 202-44 with pp. 26 of Arabic text; 
V. I. van de Wall, Het museum Kedaton van Ternate, 
in OV. (1522), 138-42, ill. 

III. Inscriptions on various subjects: 

a. Java: Cohen Stuart, Een oud vuurwapen van 
Djakaria, in TBG, xx (1873-73), 70-7, ill.; Crucq, 
Inscripties op oude kanonnen, in OV (1930), 237-8, 
ill.; idem, Een aeguivalent van Ki Amock te Batavia, 
in TG, ixxvi (1936), 576-8; idem, De geschiedenis 
van het heilig kanon te Banien, in TRG, lxxviil (2938), 
359-91; idem, Epigraphische Aanteekeningen, in OV 
(1929), 259, 261; idem Houtsnijwerk met inscripties 
den Kraton Kasepochan te Cheribon, in Djdud, 
xii (1932), 8-16, ill. 

b. Sumatra: E. Netscher, (Cannons), in NBG, iv 
(1866), 271-2, s*; C. A. Gibson-Hill, Notes om the 
old cannon found in Malaya and known to be of 
Dubh origin, in JMalBrRAS, xavijt (1953) 
188, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: Blagden, A XVIIth 
century Malay cannon in London, in JMalBrRAS, 
xix/r (1943), 122-4; Rentse, Gantang of Kelantan, 
in JMalBrRAS, xil2 (1933), 242-4, ill. 

d. Eastern fart of Indonesia: Crucq, Inscripties 
op oude kannonen, in OV (1930), 238-9. 

C. Cambodia: (anon). La stile arabe du Phnom 
Bakheri, in BEFEO, xxii (1922), 160. 

D. Campa: M. P. Ravaisse, Deux inscriptions 
coufiques du Campa, in JA, 11/xx (1922), 247-80. 

(L. Cx. Damas) 





























9. Iran and Transoxiana. 


Before the advent of Islam, the regions of Iran and 
Transoxiana had long-established traditions of 
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literacy. On the one hand, use was made of various 
scripts derived from the Imperial Aramaic of the 
Achaemenid chanceries during the th and ath 
centuries B.C. These employed a largely historical 
spelling for Iranian words, and combined with this, 
ideographic writing-elements formed from Semitic 
roots, but with added Iranian terminations (known 
as phonetic complemenis) to indicate the inflexions. 
On the other hand, in the regions of Balkh, Tukhāri- 
stàn and Rukhkhadi, there had been current the 
cursive Bactrian script, a slightly modified form of 
the Greek alphabet, which like its parent employed 
for this Iranian dialect straightforward phonetic 
spellings. This survived on the so-called Arab- 
Hephthalite coins until the coming of Islam, Here 
and there, among the Buddhist communities, Indian 
Kharosthi and even Brahmi scripts had formerly 
been known; but with these, as with the Runic 
‘Turkish of Eastern Turkistan, and the undeciphered 
Kushan linear script of Dasht- Navor, we are not 
here concerned. 

To the first group, the descendents of Aramaic, 
belonged Parthian, Sogdian and Kh"árazmían, be- 
sides a little-known variant of the same type used in 
Mazandarin, Sogdian and Kh”arazmian lingered on, 
again on coins, well down into Islamic times. More 
prominent, however, was (Sasanian) Pahlavi, which, 
in its cursive form known as Book-Pahlavi, co-existed 
with Islam tor centuries as a vehicle of Zoroastrian 
scriptures. It is found beside Arabic in bilingual 
Islamic inscriptions of the Caspian region at Radkan 
(Neka), Ladjim and Rasgit (Reset), and perhaps 
was the only method of writing the Persian language 
im the earlier Islamic period. Until the time of 
al-Hadjdjadi in 76[695-6, Pahlavi had been the 
chancery script of the eastern Arab governors. That 
viceroy, however (as asserted by al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘yed, i, 423) converted the chancery of 
al-‘Irak, and ultimately of the Iranian east, to Arabic 
soript and language. In 84/703-4, Book-Pablavi and 
Cursive Bactrian occur together with Arabic on a 
coin of the Gazgan district in Afghanistan issued by 
Yazid b. al-Muhailab. Sogdian and Kh¥araemian 
script continue to occur cn coins of Bukhiri and 
Kh*ürazm, and Beok-Pahlavi on the issues of 
Tabaristin, well into ‘Abbasid times, Otherwise, the 
language of the Umayyad “Reformed coinage”, and 
succeeding Muslim issues, is uniformly Arabic, apart 
irom the Marw issue of 79/698-9, which has the city 
name in Pahlavi. 

The four earliest varieties of the Arabic script, 
according to Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist (ed. Flügel, 8) 
were makki, madani, tasri and hifi. The implied 
differences between these forms still elude modern 
commentators, who today use the term Küfic (as 
‘opposed to kàft in Ibn al-NadIm's sense) with general 
application to all varieties of monumental, angular, 
and (usually) unpointed Arabic script, employed for 
the writing of Kur’ans, in lapidary inscriptions, and 
in coin-legends. It can be observed that the Umayyad 
“Reformed coinage” actually shows five distinct 
styles of script: that of Damascus with its related 
mints; that of the earliest issues from Iranian cities; 
that of Wasit, with the developed Iranian issues; 
that of Sidjistan, @ curiously awkward script with 
“thorny” letter-tecminals; and the thin and delicate 
script of the closing Umayyad, and revolutionary 
*Abbisid coinages. 

Apart {rom inscriptions on the coins, the dated 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran, as at present known, 
begin surprisingly late. The earliest are a still un- 
published series at Bahmandiz, near the border of 








Fárs and Isfahn Provinces. The clearest text reads 
‘amarahd Kkázim >. Mubammad b. Didba (sanat 
hams sittin wa-mPatayn, Auother records the birth 
of Mubammad b. Yüsuf b. Khizim on Monday, 27 
‘Sha‘bin 309, The same site has one poorly preserved 
Book-Pahlavi inscription, and many other short 
texts in Arabic, A substantial list of the known 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran to 600/1203-4 was com- 
piled by Miles, The carliest of consequence are the 
famous texts of the Büvid ‘Adud al-Dawla Fana- 
‘Khusraw (g.0.] in the Tachara at Persepolis, recording 
the defeat of Mubammad b. Makan in Safar 344/ 
May-June 935 and the *Amlr's interest ín the deci- 
pherment of inscriptions. One of the texts has been. 
shown to contain several Persian words (R. N, Frye, 
The heritage of Persia, London 1962, 251, 290, 
with fig, 6s. Nearby is the inscription of Baha? 





fact than any known Arabic inscription of Iran or 
Afghünistim i the enigmatic text from the Tochi 


| Valley in Waziristan, now in the Peshawar Museum, 


which is dated Djumada I 243/August 857, This 
seems to contain a mention of "the land of "Umán", 
which, with the early date, could imply a connexion 
with the Khéridjite amirate at Gardiz (¢2.J, since 
judging by the Tarikh-i Sistén, caliphal control 





| could not then have extended so far east. 


Decorative varieties of Arabic script were equally 
slow to appear in the Islamic East. The texts of 
‘Adud al-Dawla show no more than occasional 
barbed terminations, and characters linked by small 
loops beneath the base-line. Feliation of letter- 
terminals seems to have developed first in Egypt, 
and to have been quickly followed there by Flori 
tion (by which is here understood the use of attached, 
but extended, leaf-decoration, as well as that of 
circular flowers, either attached or separate). Such 
features, as Grohmann showed, were known in Egypt 
as early as 218/833-4, and must have travelled thence 
to the East; not, as Van Berchem maintained, on 
the evidence of a restored inscription at Tashkent, 
from Central Asia westwards. In Iran, strongly 
Foliated Küfie often tending to floriation is found in 
undated (probably 4th/roth century) inscriptions of 
the Masdjidi Diümi* at Náyla. The earliest dated 
examples of floriation appear te be the inscriptions 
of Badr b. Hasanawayh, a Kurdish ruler in Luristān: 
one at each end of the Pul-i Mamulin near Khur- 
ramabad, alike dated 374/984-5, nd another from 
the Puki Kashkán completed in 395/008-9, which 
all record the building of the bridges. Very fine 
specimens of Floriated Küfic are those of the minaret 
of the Pi-yi Mindr mosque at Zawara (461/1068-9), 
and the tomb-tower of Hormizdyar at Rasgit 
(Resget). From a reading of its date that was un- 
cectain, Godard sought to ascribe the latter to the 
stb/1xth century, but its thick, heavy script and 
florid decorations are more comparable with the 
legends of the Kh“arazm-Shaht coins of the 6th/rath 
century; and in any event, the closing words can 
hardly be taken for a date, In fact, the principality 
of Khwarazm had been slow to develop an ornate 
calligraphy. That region during the sth/1zth century 
had adopted an austere and elegant style, unusual 
only for the sweeping curves of the diim, MP and 
ki", which is exemplified by the foundation-text of 
Ma'rnün b. Ma?mün (dated 401/ro1o-11),in lead, from. 
a minaret at Urgandj, or Gurgándi [v], now at 
‘Tashkent. With this may be compared the silver tray 
of the unidentified prince Tadj al-Umma wa-Siradj 
al-Milla KhWirazm-Shah b. Ibrahim, reproduced by 
Smirnov. Further to the west in the Ziyarid kingdom, 
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the inscription of the Gunbad-i Kábüs (395/1004-5) 
is in a magisterially simple, yet wholly undecorated 
script. Such austere forms were well-adapted to 
rendering in the brickwork of the many minarets 
and domes erected under the Salgjaks in Iran: such, 
for example, as the plain and elongated lettering of 
the founder’s inscription of the minister Nizam 
al-Mulk in the sanctuary of the Djdmi* at Isfahan 
(AMI, vii, 2-3, 83) or that in the name of the Sultan 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah at Gulpáyagán. 

More adventurous calligraphic developments had 
meanwhile been taking place in the Sáminid terri- 
tories of Transoxania and Khurdsin, no doubt 
stimulated by the introduction of paper-manufacture 
from China, and the stimulus consequently given to 
penmen. On the slip-painted "Nishápür" pottery, 
 magnificient lettering is found in black or chocolate 
over a pale ground, and plaited or interlaced letter- 
forms soon become widespread. In the absence of 
dated specimens, chronology of the pottery depends 
On examples in other media, Interlaced letters 
appear on a dinir of Nasr b. Ahmad dated 324/035-6 
from al-Mubammadiyya (Rayy), and similar forms 
are found frequently on subsequent Büyid coins of 
North Iranian mints. Thus Plaited Küfic seems 
to have been diffused from east to west across the 
Islamic world, in the opposite direction to floriation. 
In Iran, the classic example of the plaited style is 
the epigraphic frieze of ADO Dja‘tar Muhammad b. 
Wandarin on his tomb-tower at Rádkàn in Mázan- 
darn, commenced in 407/1016-17 and completed in 
4rt/rozo-t. The outstanding specimen to combine 
floriation with plaited decoration is the script at 
the tomb of Vabyà b. Zayd (known as Imám. 
Khurd), at Sar-i Pul in Afghānistān. Undated, 
mentions one Abd ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Shädān, 
evidently a relative of Abii Ali Ahmad, wasir of the 
Saldjük Caghrl Beg, and so should be several decades 
later than the Saldiük occupation of Balkh around 
433/s041-2. Plaited script appears also on the cele- 
brated arch of Bust in southera Afghinistin, which 
though ascribed by commentators to the 6th/xzth 
century, has greater affinities, both architectural and. 
epigraphic, with the Ghaznavid period. In view of 
this last fact, its fragmentary date could suitably be 
restored merely as arbatmi?a (400/t009-10), which 
would thus be the earliest specimen of Plaited Katic 
in the Ghaznavid area, and belonging consequently 
to the reign of Mabmüd T. 

More typical cf the lettering of the Ghürid period, 
in contrast to the previous examples, isa Bordered 
Küfic which descends from that of the later Ghaz- 
mavid minarets, those of Mas'üd II (492-508 
1099-115) and Bahrüm Shah (521-52/3117-57) at 
Ghazna. Here the decorative border is independent 
of the actual lettering, though both stand on a floral 
background, A forerunner of this convention may 
be the so-called shrine of Baba Hatim or Silür 
Khalil, near Andkhoy, which may even predate the 
Saldjak occupation there, and has bordered decora- 
tion of a simple kind. This monuments of the mature 
Ghürid period (late 6th/szth century) show a great 
variety of scripts, which include a stiff, archaising 
Küfíe, and a flowing Naskht (Ihulth, see below). 
The most characteristic, however, both at Cisht, and 
in particular at Shah-i Mashhad, is a form with broad, 
decorative borders developed into complex geo- 
metrical forms. Further to the west, under successors 
of the Saldiüys in Iran, Bordered Küfic is seen 
resembling that of the minarets at Ghazna on that at 
Nigir in Kiemán province. Enhanced with sparse tur- 
quoise tiling, it is presumed to date from 615/1218-19. 














The Küfic inscriptions so far discussed are all 
couched in Arabic. The small number of Persian 
epigraphs known which were written in this character 
vere discussed by Bombaci in his examination of the 
long and fragmentary Persian verse-inscription of 
marble slabs, fonnd in the palace of Mas'üd III at 
Ghazna (buit in sos/rrrr-1:). He notes Persian 
Verses alio on the tomb of an unknown person at 
Ghazna. However, the earliest example of such a 
text is on the portal-arch of Ribit-i Malik near 
Buldidra (Pope, Survey of Persian art, Pl. 272B), 
ascribed to the Karakhnid Shams al-Mulk Nagr b. 
Tamghaé Khin Tbeabim (471/1078-9). Other mon- 
umental Persian inscriptions are at the tomb of 
Mumina Khätün at Nakhtivan (N. Khanikoff, Mé 
moire sur les inscriptions musulmanes du Caucase, in. 
JA (1862, 113-15); and especially that at the 
mausoleum of the later Karakhānid Djalāl al-Din 
al-Husayn b, al-Hasan b. “AN at Uzgend (547/1152), 
where the Persian foundation-text is in sinuous 
Maskhi, and the largely Turkish protocol of the 
ruler, below, in a rigorously geometrical Bordered 
Küfic. In unpointed script Persian has always been 
found extremely difficult to read, and it was only 
with the advent of fully-pointed Naskht that the 
monumental use of Persian became extensive, 

Tn any event, by the close of the sth/rrth century, 
decorated Küfic was passing out of favour, both by 
reason of its difficult legibility, and perhaps on 
account of associations with the Fatimid dynasty, 
considered hostile by the Saldjüks. Cursive hand. 
writings, the rounded Naskhl, and the flowing and 
ligatured chancery hands, had always co-existed 
with the angular script, and now emerged with full 
monumental status, A Naskhi text on the tombstone 
of Mahmad I at Ghazna contains the date 421/1036, 
but is often considered a later addition, as are tbe 
Küfic inscriptions on the wooden doors from that 
tomb, Nevertheless, Ghazna played a leading part 
in the innovation, for the specimen there on a 
marble panel naming the Sultan Ibrahim b, Mas‘ad 
is unlikely to be later than his death in 492/1099, in. 
view of its wording. At Dandánkàn [q.v. in Suppl], 
a Naskhl text is placed before 494/1100. A small 
panel in Naskhi appears on the Cihil Dukbtaran mina- 
ret at Isfahin (dated $01/r107-9), as also on that of 
Mubammad b. Malik Shih at Sáva (so4/zrro-rr), 
where the main text is Kūfic. The minaret at 
Dawlatābād near Balkh is ascribed to the year 
5oa/1108-9. Besides a band of Küfic it has a fine 
epigraphic frieze of Naskht type (of a style which 
some designate Thulth). At the Imam-i Kalan shrine 
at Sará Pul nearby, the entrance inscription is in 
sprawling Naskhi, but unhappily only the units 
ligure of the date is legible (--9). Thereafter, the 
historical inscriptions of Muslim monuments were 
regularly in the rounded script, as at the Imim-zada 
Karrir at Buzün (52011334), which provided 
Herzfeld with the occasion to prepare a list of Küfic 
and Naskbi inscriptions noted in his time. Recent 
discoveries enable us to add to his list the madrasa 
of Shah-i Mashhad already mentioned, and the 
mausoleum of Qorveh (Kurwa) near Kazwin, ascribed 
io 575/r179-80. Arabic manuals of calligraphy, 
followed by several recent commentators, apply 
special terms (thulth, muhabkak, raybdnt, ru&'a and 
so on) to varieties of Naskht script. Yet since the 
application of these in succeeding periods is incon- 
sistent, and the categories appearing on monuments 
do not always correspond, it is safer to use only the 
general term. From the second halt of the 6th/z2th 
century, Naskhi inscriptions exist in substantial 
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numbers in Iran, The best general study, no longer, 
of course, up-to-date, is that of Kratchkovskaya 
{in Pope, Survey of Persian art, iv, 1770-84). Often 
the Naskht characters stand, without attachment, 
on an overall background of vegetable scrolls, a 
convention found also in the latest phase of Küfic. 
In the period of the [khans and later, wide vatia- 
tions are found in the forms of script under the 
Naskhi “label”, As outstanding specimens, mention 
must be made of the »ihrab of Oldjeytu im the 
Diámi of Isfahan, and the minbar of the Muzaffarid 
Abmad at Sirdjan, with its massed verticals typical 
of the fughsd style, Yet the fashion for Naskhi, 
in numerous forms and varieties, with increasing 
use of diacritical points and signs, persists down. to 
the time of the Safawids and still more recently. 
In later centuries, monumental inscriptions stand 
closer to the traditions of the manuscript copyists. 
Besides foundation-texts, they often include the 
detailed provisions of waAf-endowments. However, 
from the point of view of script, they hardly make 
the same call as the examples of the Kafic period 
for separate treatment. 
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royal palace of Mas‘ad IIT at Ghazni, Rome 1966; 
S. Flury, Le décor epigraphique des monuments de 
Ghazna, in Syria, vi (1925), 61-50; A. Yu. Yaku- 
bovsky, Dve nadpisi na severnom mavsolez 1153 5. 
Usgend, in Epigrafika vostoka, i (1947), 27 ft 
M. Smith and E. Herzfeld, The Imémxáde Karrür 
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Mitteilungen aus Iran, vii (1935), 65-81; R. Hil- 
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At, xviii (1972), 64-77; J. Sourdel-Thomine, Deux 
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Syria, xxx (1953), 108-136; G.C. Miles, apud 
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to. India. 

The Indian sub-continent is very rich in Muslim 
inscriptions, the study of which affords valuable 
information not only to the archaeologist and his- 
torian but also to the geographer, the economist, 
the student of religions, the linguist, and of course 
the calligrapier. Most of them are found on religious. 
buildings (tombs, mosques, dgiAs, imdmbáfds, 
madrasas) and military works (forts, gates, bastions, 
Cavaliers, towers), or on works of public utility 
(bridges, tanks, bd^alis, dams, sluices, sari?is) ; some 
are also found on palaces, gardens, pavilions, etc.; 
and another class is found on movable objects such 
as guns and swords, ornamental metalwork including 
Bidri ware [see sivan], and on crystal and jade [see 
miLLAWR and vaginr). The greatest part of the public 
inscriptions is carved on stone; often of a stone 
identical to that of the main building material, but 
not infrequently a specially selected fine-grained 
stone is used for the inscription and cemented into 
the structure. 

Here the question cf authenticity must be con- 
sidered. An inscription may indeed be exactly con- 
temporary with the building on which it appears. 
But it may also be earlier, preserved through the 
reverence accorded to the written word or through 
the ascription to it of some special sanctity, and set 
into a later unrelated building; or else later, marking 
say the completion of a building project essentially 
constructed perhaps half-a-century earlier, as at the 
Diami* masdjid of Bidjapur (7.v.J, a late ‘Adil Shabt 
building whose inscription records its completion by 
Awrangzib; or recording a restoration (as in many 
works in Dihil of Firüz b. Radjab, whose inscriptions 
have to be studied in connexion with the problems 
of interpretation in his own accounts of his restora- 
tions in the Fulihdt-i Firas-Shdht: see putt. Monu- 
ments); or it may be fictitious—not necessarily 
mischievously: for example, the Persian inscription 
of the Masd[id Kuwwat al-Islam at Dihif is probably 
a pia fraus of sixty or seventy years after the 
conquest. 

The technique of carving stone inscriptions in 
Arabie, Persian or Urda is conspicuously different 
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from that of inscriptions in other Indian languages, 
where the characters are engraved into the surface 
of the stone; in the Muslim inscriptions the outline 
of the letters is first written on the stone, and the 
ground between the letters then chiselled away 
leaving the inscription level with the original surface. 
A similar technique may be applied to inscriptions 
on crystal and jade, and also to the larger metal 
pieces, although on any of these fields the letters 
may be incised and the grooves filled with another 
material to leave an inscription flush with the sur- 
face; in the case of Bidi ware this is regularly of 
silver bar laid into the base metal. Inscriptions in 
ceramics may be either of letters in a contrasting 
colour fired integrally in a regularly-shaped tile 
(haft-rangi: see xazar), or consist of the individual 
letter-shapes let into a contrasting ground by a 
mosaic technique, The former ceramic technique is 
more commonly employed for simple repetitive motifs 
(eg. the names Allāh or Muhammad), sometimes 
combined with a moulded base on which the letter- 
shapes are raised, as on the merlons o! Rukn-i 
“Alam's tomb in Multan; mosaic tile inscriptions, 
which do not appear until the rxth/x7th century, 
are best exemplified in the Mughal buildings of 
Lahore (see LAHAW)). 

‘The language of the earliest inscriptions is in- 
variably Arabic. There are no inscriptional secords 
of the ‘Abbasid presence in Sindh, although a few 
were engendered by the Muslim communities which 
fingered on in Sindh and the Pendjab, with their 
occasional offshoots to Kath and the north coast of 
Kafhtawat (see cugjanat], to which were added the 
small communities which grew up around the 
Hankiks of individual Süfl saints who drifted in 
o India before the Ghürid conquest, especially in 
the Pandjab and the Ganges valley. After the Ghürid 
conquest of Dihll, dating inscriptions remain in 
Arabic regularly until towards the end of the 7th/ 
13th century, when they are replaced by Persian; 
non-historical epigraphs tend to remain in Arabic 
somewhat longer, and of course Arabic persists up 
to the present day for Kur'ànic quotations on mosque 
and tomb inscriptions. This does not, however, 
apply to the sultanates of Bengal, where the preferred 
language of dating inscriptions remains in Arabic 
until Mughal times. In late Mughal times, in north 
India Urdd inscriptions appear beside Persian. 
Away from Dit, there are many bilingual and 
trilingual inscriptions, especially in the Deccan 
(Persian[Sanskrit, Persian/Marath!, Persian/ Kan- 
nada, etc.); there are a few inscriptions in the Deccan 
regions in Dakhnt (g.v.]. Not infrequently the date 
is written in Arabic words in a Persian inscription; 
and often the Arabic, and to a less extent the Persian, 
is grammatically incorrect, The date in north Indian 
inscriptions is regularly expressed in Higjri years, 
except for a few inscriptions of the time of Akbar 
and Djahangir which use the Din-i Haht {¢.v.] system, 
or are dated by regnal years. In the Deccan, various 
solar calendars are occasionally used, especially the 
‘Shwhiiy san (well studied by Marie Martin, in an 
unpublished M.A. thesis of the University of Colo- 
rado) in the Adil sultanate of Bidjapur, and 
a Fasli san in Golkond and under the Nizims of 
Haydarabad. In Mysore under Haydar ‘Al! and 
Tipt Sultan, the Mawdadi era is used. For these 
eras, see TARIKH. 

The scripts in use are the common Kofic, nash, 
thulih, and wasta*lit. Kofic is used only in the earliest 
dating inscriptions, and retained long after its 
petiod of active use in Kur'inic quotations. Nas 











and ¢hwitk are in common use for both Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions all over India, with some 
regional modifications. Nasta'Hk is regularly used 
for Fersian inscriptions in and after the Mughal 
period, and for inscriptions in Urda. Of the regional 
styles, the most striking is that of Bengal, where 
the vertical strokes of alif, Aaf and läm are much 
elongated and spaced evenly across the length ot 
the inscription, leaving the significant parts of the 
remainder of the letters to occupy the lowest quarter 
or third of the band; sometimes the tails of final 
or detached niin or yd? are so disposed in the top 
part of the inscription to produce the "bow and 
arrow" effect, A similar style is scen also on some of 
the coins of Djawnpur. Elaborate fugArds fall more 
in the domain of farmdns and other such documents 
rather than in public epigraphs, although they are 
certainly known in ceramic tile inlay and in pietra 
dura in Mughal buildings; but simpler fughras, in 
the square seal-script, are not uncommon, consisting 
usually of repetitions of the names Muhammad or 
‘All, or both, or the Aalima, None of these seal-script 
iptions approaches the complexity of the 
Iranian examples. Simple dating inscriptions are 
usually unadorned; but many mosque inscriptions, 
starting with the maAsüra arches of the first stage 
of the Masdiid Kuwwat al-Islm in Dihll, are en- 
graved against an arabesque [g.v] pattern also 
carried in relief on the ground. The finest example 
of this, however, is a dating inscription of the 
governor Tughril from a lost building at Bihár 
Sharif. Similar arabesque patterns may also set off 
inscriptions in tilework or painted plaster, and 
occur also on coins of the Mughal period [see sia]. 
Many inscriptions are of a high order of calligraphic 
excellence, and the names of many calligraphers in 
many regions of India are recorded. 

The information which the inscriptions provide 
for the historian is sometimes very valuable; at 
times, they furnish the only sources for doubtful 
points of dynastic chronology; they supply missing 
details from the literary histories, or enable con- 
fusing points to be resolved where the other docu- 
ments are in conflict; they enable more complete 
lists to be made of rulers’ families, of the local 
nobility or court and town officials; and they are 
a valuable source of information on the history of 
the buildings on which they are found (subject to 
the reservation on their authenticity referred to 
above). Indirectly, too, their location enables the 
political status of border regions at certain confused 
times to be determined, such as the regions in dispute 
between the Malwa and Djawapur sultanates 
[gvv], or the Rayéir döāb [see mno. History]; in 
many cases, an inscription is the only evidence for 
a fort or stronghold having been occupied by a 
particular power at any time. Even when rulers 
and governors are known from chronicles, the 
inscriptions often provide essential information on 
details of their careers, their promotions and post- 
ings, their achievements, even on their families, 
Tomb-inscriptions frequently mention their sub- 
ject’s birthplace, and thereby provide evidence for 
the extent of immigration and for the settlement 
pattern of foreign groups. 

Administrative and economic details contained 
im or implied by the inscriptions can also be in- 
valuable: information on details of departments, 
names of offices, and designations of office-holders; 
‘on the imposition or remission of taxes, and their 
varied application to certain classes or trades; on 
the nature and conditions of grants of land, both to 
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holders of an iM4* [q.v and to charitable institutions 
such as mosque or adrasa as wf (q.v); on land 
cultivation or irrigation (well inscriptions, or records 
of repairs to tanks and dams, often refer to the 
‘amount of land intended to be irrigated); on regional 
‘boundaries; on markets. Records on works of public 
utility may include a schedule of expenses or the 
wages to be paid to employees. Geographical details, 
including distances, occur in inscriptions relating 
to roads and bridges, which also provide information 
On their builders—besides recording the correct 
forms of place-names, which seem singularly liable 
to corruption by copyists of the chronicles. Building 
inscriptions often indicate the cost of construction 
as well as details of the architects; an unusual in- 
scription in the tomb of Hashang Shah at Manda 
[gv records a tribute by visiting Mughal architects 
of the family of master-builders who were later 
responsible for the Tadj Maball. Gun inscriptions, 
as well as prescribing essential instructions on the 
quantity of charge and shot required, frequently 
provide information on gun founding and the gun- 
founders—often Turks or Europeans—involved in 
the industry. 

‘The literary contribution of the inscriptions must 
not be overlooked, Many inscriptions are in verses 
Composed ad hec, some of considerable beauty and 
skill; but it must be admitted that the verse of a 
lot of inscriptions is no better than doggerel, This 
is especially the case with verses containing a chrono: 
gram, where taste is often sacrified in favour of 
ingenuity, There are occasional quotations from 
well-known Persian poets, but frequently the authors 
are local poets not otherwise recorded. Specimens of 
Dakhn! poetry are preserved in some Deccan in- 
scriptions. Some prose inscriptions alo evince 
literary merit, and may contain traditions not found 
in the usual collections of ajddilf, such as the saying 
ascribed to Jesus in the Djámi* masdjid of Fatbpur 
Sikri (Persian), or the variations on a tradition 
(Arabic) in the mosque inscriptions of Bengal, 
basically: '"'The Prophet, God's peace be upon him, 
said ‘He who builds a mosque to God, for him God 
builds a fayr in Paradise’, Sentiments expressed 
range from strict and self-conscious rectitude through 
quietist mysticism to wistful nostalgia. 

There is also the linguistic contribution of in- 
scriptions. The occurrence of local words (Hinds, 
Bengali, Mar&íhl, Gudjaráti, Urdà and Dakhni in 
particular) is useful in reconstructing the history 
(and social conditions of use) of Indian languages. 
Bilingual inscriptions provide evidence on the extent 
of use of local languages and their place in communi- 
cation of official instructions to the public, and the 
status of a particular local language in a border area; 
this is especially the case in the Deccan, where 
Muslim inscriptions in Kannada, Maritht and 
"Telugu are not uncommon besides the usual Persian 
and Dakbnl. 

The Indian sub-continent has been fortunate in 
the attention which has been paid to Muslim in- 
scriptions for well over a century. Hundreds are 
recorded in orientalist publications, besides those in 
specialist journals devoted to epigraphy alone; and 
India has been well served by highly competent 
Government Epigraphists appointed speciilly to 
oversee Arabic and Persian inscriptions, of whom 
Ghulam Vazdani and Ziouddin Desai are pre- 
eminent. The work of exploration, interpretation 
and publication is still active. 

Bibliography: A complete bibliography would 
be enormous in view of the great corpus of Indian 





Muslim epigraphs published so far. Inscriptions 

which relate to particular regions of India are 

listed under regional articles on History. In the 
19th century epigraphs were mostly published, 
usually with translations and notes, in JASB. 

From 1907 the invaluable Epigraphia Indo- 

Moslemica appeared, which continued until the 

independence of India and Pakistan. Pre-E/M 

inscriptions are listed in J. Horovitz, A list of 
the published Mokamedan inscriptions of India, in 
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Muslim inscriptions of India have appeared in 

Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supple. 

‘ment, and valuable comments appear also in 

Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. Articles and 

studies are recorded in Creswell, Bibliography, 

and its Supplement, and in Pearson and Supple- 
ments, Many of the earlier EIM articles collect 
the epigraphs of individual sultans, but recent dis- 
coveries have rendered many of these out-of-date. 

V. S. Bendrey, Studies in Muslim insoriptions, 

Bombay r944, extracts some historical informa- 

tion from epigraphs published in EJM to that 

date, but since the author knew no Arabic or 

Persian many significant details were not appre- 

ciated, and the work suffers from the limitation 

of its corpus. Thers is a valuable chapter on 

Arabic and Persian epigraphy in the Deccan by 

Z. A. Desai in H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi 

(eds), Hisiory of medieval Deccan, ii, Hyderabad 

1974. (J. Burton-Pace) 

KITABKHANA [see waxtaza] 

KITAMIYYA [see supsiLtvvA] 

KITFIR, one of the most common names for the 
biblical Potiphar in Islamic tradition. It is prob- 
ably a corruption of Fiffir, based upon an early 
seribal error. Other forms of the name based on 
confusions of similar letters in Arabic script are 
Kitfin, Kit‘in, and Kittin. The form Kitfir is fre- 
quently corrupted further to Itfir (so generally in 
Tabari, Tha‘labi, Zamakhshari, Baydawi, and 
others), and in some manuscripts Itin. He is given 
the patronymic Ibn Ruhayb (also Ibn Rubayb and 
Ibn Rübit in mss.). There is considerable confusion 
regarding his name, and Tabad, for example, uses 
several forms. Kisà^ alone calls him. Kütifar, which 
is closest to the original Hebrew. In the Kur'àn, he 
is merely referred to by his title aF'Aziz (XII, 3o, 51). 

Kitfir was the treasurer of Egypt. Because he 
immediately discerned Vüsuf's (g.0.] fine qualities, 
he is considered one of the three most insightful 
individuals (afras al-nds) in the judging of men, 
along with Shu‘ayb's daughter, who asked her father 
to hire Masa, and Aba Bakr, who chose ‘Umar as his 
successor (Tabari, Tha'labi, Zamakhshari, Baydawt). 

Several reflections of the Haggadic Potiphar are 
found in Muslim legends. Kitfir dies after Yüsuf's 
release from prison. Yüsuf in most Muslim sources 
marries Kitflr's wife and finds her a virgin. This is 
never explained by the fact that Kitfir was a eunuch, 
as is common in the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
(based on a later interpretation of Bibli, Heb. 
sdris), but rather that he was a homosexual as in 
some Jewish midrashim (comp. Tabari, i, 396, with 
Sofa, 13, and Genesis Rabba, Ixxxiii, 3). According 
to Kisii, Kitfir had been unable to have sexual 
relations with his wife because he was aa alcoholic 
(fanndb), Yiisuf’s marrying Kitfir's wife probably 
reflects the association of Potiphar with Potiphera 
(Gen. xli, 45) ín the midrash. 

Kitflr is a minor character about whom little is 
related in Islamic tradition. 
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2, Near East, Umayyad mosaic inscription in the Kubbat al-Sakhra, Jerusalem (Photo, K. A, C, Creswell), 
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3. Near Fast. Umayyad inscription. Milestone of the caliph ‘Abd 
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4. Near East. ‘Abbasid Kilfic type. Egyptian stele, 104/319 
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ro. Near East. Cursive script type. Grave inscription (561/1166) from the 
cemetery of a-Büb al-Saghir, Damascus (Photo. Kh. Moaz). 
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Tr, Near East. Ayyübid maskki type, citadel of Jerusalem, 610/1213 (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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13. Near East. Type of Ottoman script which is still very close to Mamink naskai. Inscription 
(943/1536-7) of the Bab al-Nazir at Jerusalem (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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spain. Almeria. Epitaph of a skaykh. 528/1133. Küfic. 


14. Spain. 
(Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, No. 137). 
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35 Spain. Grenada. Fragments of the lnsription commenerating the foundation of the Medern. 233949. 
Andah . (Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions Espagne, No. 172). 
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16, Turkey. Tile inscription in the courtyard of the Ücyerefeli Mosque, Edirne. Ca. 850/1446-7. 





17. Turkey, Inscription over the entrance to the Mosque of Bayezid IT in Edirne, Engraved on stone and painted, 
Reportedly designed by the famous calligrapher Shaykh Hamd Allah, Dated 893/1488. 
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19. Tran. Persepolis, Inscription of the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla in the 
Tachara, dated 344/955-6. Simple Küfic. 





20. lron. Zaváre, inscription of minaret, dated 461/1068-69, 
Reads: sannai ihdà wa-sillin wa-arba* mi^a. Floriated Küfic (After Aihür-i Irdn, i [1936], 309). 
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21. Transoxiana, Tashkent Museum: inscription of Ma*man b. Ma’min from Urgándi, 4o1/roro-rz. 
Simple Küfic of; Khwárazm, 
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22, Iran. Rādkān (Neka), Māzandarān Province. Tomb of Muhammad b. Wandarin, 407-411/r0r6-17 to 1020-1 
Plaited Kafic, Reads: wa-furigha minku sanata ikda Sashar wa-arbaS mi?a min al-hidjra. 
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23. Iran. Rasgit (Resget), Tomb of Hormizdyar. Inscription over entrance, 
Late Floriated Kafic: 6th/r2th century. Bismillah, 





24, Aighdnistin, Sar-i Pul. Shrine of Yahya b. Zayd, known as ImAm-i Khurd. Late sth/r1th century. Floriated and 
Plaited Küfic, Reads: .., bin Avus fi wildyat Nar bin Sayyár fi ayydm ai-Walid b. Yasid laanahum [Allàk]. 
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25. Afghfinistin.$hah-i Mashhad. Madrasa of Malika Mu‘azzama, daughter of Ghiyath al-Din Mubammad. Late 6th) 
x2th century. Bordered Katie with geometrical elements. (After Casimir and Glatzer, East and West, xxi [1971], Fig. 8). 





26. Afghanistan. Dawlatabad, nr. Balkh: lower frieze of minaret, 5302/1109-10. 
(As in Y. H. Safadi, Islamic calligraphy, fig. 45; Photo Joséphine Powell, Rome). 
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27. ran. Imám-zàde Karrár, Buztn: plaster mikyab, dated 528/1133-34. Early Naskht. 
(Reproduced after M. Bement Smith, The Tmamzade Karrar at Buzun, in A MI, väi [1935], P). IL, tig. 2). 





28. Tran. Isfahan, milyab of Öldjeytü in Masdjia-i Jami*. 
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29. Iran. Sirdjān, stone mintar of the Mwzatfarid Ahmad; Țughrā 

script (Naskhi derivative with extended verticals) dated 789/1387-8, 

(Photo Paul Fox, School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London). 





30. India. Inscription from Ambar fort in Victoria and Albert Museum, London (reproduced by permission of Keeper, 
Indian Section). 1196/3781-2. Nasta'ih, with unrelated graffiti in Tamil. Last line is an obscure chronogram, 
[Publication by J. Burton-Page forthcoming). 
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(B. Herter - N, A. Sriumax) 

KITHARA, SITARA, a musicalinstrumentof 
the lyre family. It first appears in Arabic literature 
on music in the 3rdjgth century to denote a Byzantine 
or Greek instrument of this type. It was made up 
of a richly-decorated rectangular sound box, two 
vertical struts fastened together by a yoke and 
strings which were leit free at their greatest width. 
Ibn Khurradidhbih in his A. abLahw (ed. I. A. 
Khalifé, Beirut 1969, 19) and in his account ap- 
pearing in the Murüdj akdhahab of al-Mas'üdi 
(vii, 91 = § 3216) says concerning the itkára: 
"They (sc. the Byzantines) have the [rd which is 
a rabab (sc. viol), which is made from wood and has 
five strings; they also have the Bithdra with twelve 
strings", Al-Kh*ürazml in his Mafatth al-Sulam 
writes that "the Jar (lyra) is the sandj (harp) in 
Greek; the Aitéra is one of their instruments, and 
resembles the funbūr (lute with a long neck)". The 
approximation of the two instruments in the sources 
corresponds indeed to reality, because the liri and 
bithära were two variations of the same instrument 
type in vogue since classical times and up to the 
first centuries of Islam. The Jūrā was a smaller 
instrument played by beginners and by amateurs, 
wheceas the Aithdra was the instrument for profes- 
sionals who towards the Islamic period used it to 
show off a virtuosity frequently displayed freely. 
It is possibly to this that a musical aphorism alludes, 
this figuring inter alia in the Adab al-faldsifa of 
Hunayn b. Isbak, the Risdla fi adjzd? Rlabariyyat 
al-müsikē of al-Kindi, tħe K. al-Lahw of Ibn Khur- 
radádhbih and the Risila fi 'I-masifi of the Ikhwin 
al-$afa?; “A philosopher (Orpheus, according to 
Ibn Khurradidhbih), having heard the sounds of a 
ithára, said to his disciple, ‘Take me along to this 
musician, and possibly he will give us the benefit of 
a noble image’. But when they came upon him, they 
heard an unmetrical rhythm and a defective tune. 
So the philosopher then said to his disciple, "The 
sooth-sayers assert that the raven's voice portends a 
man's death; if this is true, then the sound from this 
musician portends the raven's death'", 

Tt seems that, at a later period, the term is used 
to denote a different instrament, the guitar, since 
this is the state of affairs in the K. al-Imżā wa 
"Lintifa*, where the kitä is one of the 32 instruments 
described in the second chapter (ms. Madrid, Res. 
246). In the same realm of ideas, we believe that 
the name of the North African lute, the Aeritra, 
derives from the interpretation of the Aithára evolved 
by the authors of the grdjoth century who compared 
it to the /unbūr (lute with a long neck) or to the 
murabba“ (lute with a quadrangular sound box). 

Bibliography : Given in the articl 

(A. Sunoan) 

KITMAN [see quAntpjrres; TAKIYYA] 

EITMÍR [see aswAw at-xant). 
































AL-KIYA av-HARRASI, SHAMS av-JSLAM 
SIMAD Ap-DIN ABU 't-HASAN ‘ALI ». Mugam- 
MAD B. CALI AT-TABARI, known especially as al-Kiya, 
jurisconsult of the Sh5fiT school and Ashfar 
theologian, a dialectician known in bis days as 
one of the best practitioners of tbe art of disputation, 
(The nisba alHarrisl = “a preparer of the food 
called karisa", wheat and meat pounded together 
and cooked.) A class-mate of al-Ghazali and of the 
same age (they were born im 450/1058), a-Harrást 
died in 504/so10-r1, one year before al-Ghazalt. 

He first studied in Tabaristán, which he left at 
the age of twenty to study under the direction of 
the Imam al-Haramayn al-Djuwaynt [gs] in 
Nishabiir; be was one of his most successful dis- 
ciples and became one of the most able repetitors 
(mu‘td). He excelled in the field of law, both positive 
law (fib) as well as its theory and methodology 
(ust ab-fith). From Nishábür, al-Kiyi went to 
Bayhak where he taught Shafi'i figh; this was very 
likely after the death of his teacher Djuwayni in 
478/t085. His class-mate al-Ghazali had gone to 
Tüs to the coutt of the Saldjak vizier Nizam al-Mulk, 
From Bayhak, al-Kiya went to Baghdad to assume 
the chair of law in the Shafit Madrasa Nizamiyya, 
a position which he kept until his death in so4/111o- 
11. He also taught hadith, and one of his pupils in 
his field was the famous tradition-expert al-Silaff 
(à. 576[118o-1). 

ALKiyà was accused of IsmATII sympathies and 
was in danger of losing his life, but was saved by a 
petition signed by notable scholars of Baghdad, 
‘among whom his older colleague and sparring-mate 
in disputations, the Hanbali jurisconsult and theo- 
Jogian Tha ‘Akil [g.0.]. 

Among his works, biographers cite the Shifa? 
al-murshidin, considered by Tadj al-Din al-Subki as 
one of the most excellent works in the field of 
khildf; and the Nakd mufradai al-Imim Ahmad, 
points of law on which he differs from Abmad b. 
Hanbal. Al-Riya was in turn criticised by the 
Hanbali Shams al-Din Mubammad b. Kuddma 
-Makdist (704-44/1304-43), in his al-Radd “ald 
Kiyd al-Harrast, as well as by the Kádi 'I-Kuddt. 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah, a student of Iba Taymiyya 
(see Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, ii 438 (1. 14) and 4sq (Il. 
34), respectively). Biographers also attribute to 
hm a work on usd ai-fibh, and this is borne out by 
a discovery made by G. Makdisi of a manuscript 
in the library of the University of Ankara, several 
years ago, during a search for works on wsal a-fibh. 
indications on the title page show that this work 
of al-Kiya had three recensions: great, medium 
and small, the extant copy being the medium 
recension, The title is given as Ta‘lif fr ugs al-fibh, 
and appears to be the work by the same title cited 
by Suyatt in his Muzhir, i, 23. It is not to be con- 
fused with his work on usal al-din as suggested in 
Brockelmann, GAL, S 1, 674 (l. r1), à manuscript 
of which is in the National Library in Cairo, for the 
work is delinitely on usil al-fibh. 

Bibliography: GAL, 1, 390, S 1,67 (bibliog- 
raphy cited); G. Makdisi, Ibn ‘Agit ef la résur- 
gence de VIslam traditionaliste au Xle siècle (V+ 
Sücle de l'Higire), Damascus t963, 216 and n. 1 
(bibliography cited), and index; idem, Muslim 
institutions of learning in eleventk-century Baghdad, 
in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 4t and passim. 

(G. Maxoist) 

KIYAFA (4.), the science of physiognomancy 
and the examination of traces on the ground. 

In their concern for the purity of race and the 
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correctness of genealogical lines, the ancient Arabs 
pertected a technique which permitted them to 
verity, and, where necessary, to research into, lines 
of parentage. This technique consisted partly in 
experience and partly in divinatory intuition. In 
primitive times, a specialised personnel maintained 
the practice: but the progressive decline, in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, of personnel skilled in cultie and 
divinatory matters led to the accumulation of 
numerous mantic disciplines in the répertoire of the 
Aahin (g.0.]. But there were numerous individuals 
skilled in this sphere of activity who were not 
necessarily káhins (c, for example, Ibn Hishim, 
115); certain tribes were noted for their practice of 
this art (the Bani Mudligj, Khath‘am and Khuz¥‘a), 

Kiyafa, ancestor of the Islamic findsa [g.0.), 
comprised two branches: 

(i) Kiyáfat al-bashar, "physiognomancy", which has 
the object of disclosing the lines of parentage be- 
tween the child of an unknown father and his pre: 
sumed father, with a view to his legitimisation. Thus 
by virtue of traditional &iydfa, Muwiya was obliged 
to recognise, as his consanguineous brother, Ziyad 
b. Abihi [g.v.]. The principle on which &iydfa is 
based is the necessary resemblance between the 
infant and his father. Certain parts of the body 
serve as points of reference, notably the sole of the 
foot, because, in most cases, ihe child has the same 
foot as his father (al-Mas‘Od!, Muradj, iii, 338 = 
§ 1221). But these points of resemblances are not 
always evident; discovery of them requires a faculty 
of perception and a perfect memory (al-Razl, Firdsa, 
13). The acute eye for detail possessed by the Be- 
douin contributed greatly to the perfection attained 
by the Arabs in this art. 

(ii) Kiyafat al-athar, the faculty of minute observa- 
tion which the Arab displays, most notably in the 
course of everyday life. The examination of foot- 
prints permits him to find a stray animal, a fugitive 
chief, a lost path, ete. ; he distinguishes the footprints 
of a man from those of a woman, those of a young 
‘an from those of an old man, those of a white man 
from those of a negro and those of a stranger from 
those of a local resident. He can even tell if the 
woman is a virgin or not. 

This astonishing faculty of observation and 
deduction extended to the beha: 
The legend of the sons of Nizi 
each case according to a particular point, the traces 
of a camel, on their road, and the origin of the 
honey, the roast meat and the wine offered to them 
by their host (Mas'üdi, op. ci, iii, 2281. = $ 
1092 ff.), is a perfect illustration of the minuteness 
with which the &d^if dissected the most insignificant 
facts. 

As a spiritual faculty surpassing human intel- 
ligence, kiydfa possessed, as early as the pre-Islamic 
period, a sacred character which ensured its survival, 
as a judicial proof, in legal cases concerned with 
establishing the paternity of a child born of a slave 
(Ibn Kayyim al-Diawziyya, al-Turuk al-hikamiyya, 
408, 195-213). Shurayh, the famous Addi, was a 
Mif, a-Shifit| wrote a Risila fi Gm aLbiyifa 
(H8djait Khaltfa, i, 452; ms.Süleymaniyye, Mihrimah 
Sultan, 185, 4, in Turkish). 

A product of nomadism and the milieu of the 
desert where it was applied under many different 
circumstances, kiydfat aL-atkar rather lost some of 
its raison d'fire in the Islamic city, where it was to 
be eclipsed by firdsa, which evolved on totally 
different principles. 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

































Leiden 1966, 370-8; Y. Mourad, La physiognomie 

arabe ei le K. al-firdsa de Fakir ad-Din ar-Rási, 

Paris 1939; Mas'üdl, Murüdi, i, 3358 — $$ 

1217-21. (T. Pano) 

KIYAMA (a), the action of raising oneself, 
of rising, and of resurrection. The root icum 
is employed very frequently in the language of the 
Kur'an. Kiyáma occurs there seventy times, always 
in the expression yawm al-kiydma “the day of resur- 
rection”. The resurrection of bodies follows the 
annihilation of all creatures (ai-famd? al-mujlak), 
and precedes the “judgment” (din), the “day of 
judgement" (yaxem ai-din).This will be the Last Hour 
Val-sá*a). AI-sá*a, yawm al-tiyáma and yatem al-din, 
taken as a whole constitute one of the "necessary 
beliefs" which determine the content of the Muslim 
faith. It may be noted that the word meskür is an 
equivalent (in the Kur'àn) of biyama. 

The works of fim al-kalám and of falsafa deal 
with the whole subject of eschatology under the 
general title of cl-matdd "'the return", a word which 
appears only once in the Kur'ân (XXVIII, $5) in 
the localised sense of "the place to which one re- 
turns". Hence very often, in learned discussions, 
ihe idea cf resurrection will be expressed by "re- 
turn”, We may add that it would be inappropriate 
to deal with judgement as such and its modalities, 
or with retribution, under the term kiydma. In this 
respect, the present article needs to be supplemented 
by the articles reserved for al-hisd, “the reckoning”, 
al-ma‘dd, a-sd'a and yorm al-din (q.vv.]. We shall 
confine ourselves here to considering (i) the suc- 
cession of eschatological events which precede and 
accompany resurrection ; (2) the Kur’anic arguments 
which demonstrate its possibility; and (3) the setting 
in perspective of the philosophico-theclogical prob. 
lems which arise as a result. 

I, The succession of eschatological events. 

(a) Prophetic signs. Resurrection will be pre. 
ceded by the end of the world, by “annihilation”, 
The Meccan sūras are insistent on this, “Signs” 
will foretell the end; "the earth will be shaken with 
its earthquake" and will "yield up its burdens" 
(Kur?in, XLIX, 1:2); the sky will crack, the planets 
will be dispersed, the seas "poured forth”, the graves 
overturned (C, 9; LXXXII, 1-4; cf. LXXXI, r-14; 
especially LV], 1-6, etc); the mountains (will fly] 
like "tufts of carded wool" (CI, s), etc. The Sáhih of 
Muslim (vill, 179) gives a systematic list of these 
“signs”. AI-Nasalt, in his *A4d"id, lists five of them, 
and the Tafsir ot al-Taftzani enumerates ten “major 
signs” (see the list in L, Gardet, Les grands problèmes 
de la théologie musulmanc—Diou et la destinée de 
l'homme, Paris 1967, 262, n. 6). 

(b) The annihilation. On that day "the Sound 
shall ring out, and a second shall follow it” (Kurân, 
LXXIX, 6-7). This "sound" will be the "sound of the 
trumpet” (LXXIV, 8), which acccrding to tradition 
will be blown by the ‘angel Isrifll. Then there will 
not be, it is sometimes said, a single living being 
that does not die—"every sou| shall taste death" 
(XXIX, 57]. This is the final annihilation, where 
God alone remains in His absolute power, for “all 
shall perish save His countenance” (XXVIII, 88). 
In the course of time, this vision of an absolute 
Janě’ came to be modified. From commentary to 
Commentary, the number grows of the beings who 
shall escape annihilation: not because they are 
endowed with natural immortality, but on account 
of a “principle of permanence” (hukm al-baka?) 
which the will of God shall concede to them (list 
in L. Gardet, op. cit., 264-6). 
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(c) The resurrection. When the "second blast 
of the Trumphet" has sounded, the whole of man- 
kind, long dead or annihilated in the "great fand", 
will be revived in body, soul and spirit. “The day 
when the crier shall cry out from a nearby place, 
the day when they shall in all truth hear the cry, 
that will be the day of resurrection” (L, 41-2). 
Stress is always laid on the suddenness of this 
“return” to life, Resurrection is a rising up, the 
immediate passage, without reference to time, 
from non-life to life. 

(d) The gathering (hashr), God “shall gather” 
(L, 44; LIX, 2). He shall gather men together “as 
if they had stayed (in their tombs) only one hour of 
the day" (X, 45). He will gather the believers (XIX, 
55). He will gather the impious (XX, 102; XXV, 17; 
etc). He will gather men and djinn (VI, 130), 
inen and demons (XIX, 68). He will gather the 
angels (XXXIV, 40). This is the universal gathering. 
Also taking part in this, it is decided at a later stage, 
will be those protected from fand? by divine mercy; 
and even, according to al-Nawawl, pack-animals and 
wild animals. This will be the "standing" (a/-mawkif) 
in waiting for judgement. Some traditions maintain 
that the first who will “rise” and arrive at the place 
of assembly (a-makshar) will be the Prophet of 
Islam. According to the most widespread beliefs, 
the prophets, the angels and the virtuous will be 
spared the terrors of waiting. But humanity in 
general ‘will sweat with agony"; they will be dren- 
ched in their sweat (al-‘arak), which will “bridle” 
them, as the bit bridles the horse (cf. al-Ghazali, 
Thya? *ulüm al-din, Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 436-7). 





hadiths (al-Bukharl, ix, 46-61; Muslim, viii, 165-210, 
etc). A whole didactic literature is grafted on to 


this stem. For example, ín al-Ghazall, ibid, the last | 


book of the fourth volume, entitled Dhikr al-mawt 
wa-mé ba‘dahu, 381 ff., in particular on the yawm 
al-kiydma, 437-9; and the text attributed to the 
same author (wrongly, it appezrs), al-Durra al-fakkira 
(ed. Cairo 1347/1928). See on this subject, as indicated 
in El, Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 539 ff., taking 
up the “Preliminary discourse” of Sale, section 4, 
73-103 of the 1734 edition (the latter itself being 
based on Edward Pococke, Porta Mosis, ii, 235-313 
of the Oxford 1654-5 edition, which deals at length 
with Arabic passages and expressions). 

Popular imagery abounds with descriptive details 
and continually builds on the foundations of tradi- 
tion. But such imagery is irrelevant to faith. On the 
other hand, tbe very fact of the resurrection of the 
body is a cardinal element of the Muslim faith. A. 
meta-historical and unique fact, linked, as if to an 
"opposite correlative” (muhdbal), to the fact, also 
meta-historical, of creation. 

‘We may further note that the Shi“ beliefs refer 
to a first “return” which will precede the universal 
ressurection and gathering; only the virtuous will 
take part in it under the guidance of the Mahdi of 
the last times, This is the radj‘a ("return to life"), 
a kind of millenarianism, The Rafidis, in the early 
centuries of Islam, insisted on this. It continues to 
be one of the perspectives of Imdmism, linked to 
the “return” of the 12th Jmdm, Muhammad al-Mahdl, 
the “vanished one” (al-ghd?ib), who, with this 
“first return”, will be al-Ké%im, “the riser”. The 
IemA‘it “hidden sense" has more than once trans- 
posed the foretold parousia on a gnostic and extra- 
temporal basis. 

The Mu‘tazilis opposed the Rafidis and declared 
this fist resurrection to be "vain", ALKhayyit 
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returns to it in his refutation of Ibn al-Rawandt 
(cf. al-Khayyat, Intisar, ed. Nyberg, French tr. 
A. Nader, Beirut 1957, passim, in particular 95-97/ 
318-20). The Agh‘arl reaction no longer held the 
idea of radj‘a. Sunni thought as a whole denies or 
ignores the expectation of a preliminar; "return" 
of the virtuous, a golden age on earth preceding the 
day of judgement, For Sunnism, the only “return” 
is that of the last hour which will follow the “great 
Sand”, sc. that of the resurrection (bydma) and of 
the gathering (hashr). 

Il. Kurdnic arguments. As suggested by D. Masson 
(Kurân tr., Paris 1967, index, under "Resurrection", 
these arguments may be grouped around three 
themes: 

{a) A constant comparison of the creation 
(khalk) with the resurrection, which then ap- 
pears to be a “new creation” (Kuran, XVIL 
cf. XVII, 48; XXI, 104; XXVII, 64) or “the 
second creation" (LIII, 47). It is the creative power 
of God which is invoked in reply to the man who 
would doubt the resurrection (XXIL 5); and to 
produce a second creation is "easy" for God (XXIX, 
19; XXX, 27). He has created man and "formed 
him harmoniously” (LXXV, 38): “Is He who has 
done these things not able to bring the dead to life?” 
(LXXV, 4o; cf. LXXXVI, 5-8). 

(b) A second "sign" of the resurrection is the 
analogy of the produztion of vegetables and 
of fruits, and the revivification of the soil by water 
(XLI, 39; LXIII, 11). "Thus we restore life to the 
earth after its death. Observe how resurrection 











| (nuskár) comes about" (XXXV, 9; cf. L, 11). “God 
The Kurnic texts are abundantly glossed by | 


- brings forth the living from the dead and the 
dead from the living" (VI, 95; X, 31; XXX, 19): 
"thus we shall cause the dead to arise" (VII, 57). 
And resurrection after death is compared to the 
day that follows the night (XXV, 47). 

(c) Finally, the example of miracles with 
reference to a dead man revived by God 
(II, 72-5 and 259). R. Blachére compares this last 
account with the Ethiopic version of the Book of 
Baruch. It should be noted that the Kurân does 
not speak here, like the Book of Baruch, of a waking 
after a miraculous sleep (ci. “the Seven Sleepers”), 
but of a new life after death. 

TIL. Problems posed. The most diverse “professions 
of faith” (abaid) steadfastly proclaim the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But very soon problems of a 
philosophico-theological nature arise, The influence 
of the faldsifa is predominant, Not only the Tahdfid 
of al-Ghazilt, but every Kila al-Ma‘ad of the 
major treatises of "im al-kalám has the intention 
of refuting them, and, for this very reason, to a 
large extent adopts their methods of examining 
problems, and sometimes their vocabulary. 

(a) The “punishment of the tomb” (‘adhdb 
al-habr (q.0.)). First question: is there a survival of 
the soul or of the spirit? Will the predicted resur- 
rection be of the body alone, or of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit? The Kur'an does not talk 
explicitly of a survival of the soul or of the spirit 
after death. Man dies, then is recalled to life on the 
day of resurrection. Three texts, however (XL, 45-6; 
XL, 11; III, 169-70), are advanced by the mutakal- 
limiün as evidence for the “punishment of the tomb"; 
at a later stage, “the pleasures of the tomb” are 
reserved for the virtuous. In conjunction with these 
texts, there are many padiths, recognised as authentic 
(sahid), which are quoted, such as “I take refuge 
with You against the punishment of the tomb” 
(cf, further, al-Bukbari, xxiii, 87; ixxx, 37-9). The 
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punishment of the tomb and the interrogation that 
precedes it, the formulation thereby of a “first 
judgment" are mentioned in the majority of profes- 
sions of faith. The Ash‘arls accuse the Mu‘tazilis of 
denying them, ‘Abd al-Djabbar, on the contrary, 
affirms them; he locates them, however, not im- 
mediately after the “first death”, but between the 
“two blasts of the Trumpet” (of annibilation, and of 
resurrection) that will sound at the last Hour. 
And his arguments in support of the punishment of 
the tomb are very close to the arguments habitually 
propounded by the Ash‘aris (cf. ‘Abd al-Diabbár, 
Sharb al-usa al-thamsa, ed, “Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 732-3). 

But what is at issue here is not the survival of a 
separate soul, by nature immortal What is being 
discussed is a first and transitory resuscitation, at 
‘once corporeal and spiritual, which is mot a true 
resurrection. It is not necessary, say some authors, 
that the entire body should revive; it is enough that 
some fundamental part or other, heart, kidney, etc., 
‘be animated afresh. Moreover, if the body has been 
completely devoured or reduced to ashes, it will not 
‘be difficult for God to reassemble it and restore to 
life a sufficient quantity of matter (cf. al-Ghazáll, 
Iktiséa, Cairo n.d., 88-9). Besides, this survival of 
the tomb is brief. After being thus examined and 
punished (or rewarded), the man experiences “the 
second death”, For a resumé of the question, see 

jurdjäni, Sharh al-Mawakif, ed. Cairo 1325/1907, 
li, 318. It is also declared that the prophets and 
the skuhad# who have died fighting for God are 
excused from the interrogation and from the punish- 
ment of the tomb. 

Under various influences (Mazdaean? Christian? 
The faldsifa?), or through a simple endogenous 
development, the belief in a survival of the soul or 
the spirit is developed: whether in the tomb, with, 
according to the circumstances, appropriate punish- 
ments or rewards; or in other places; or even in 
Paradise for the spirits of the prophets, of the 
shuhada and, according to some, of the Muslim 
children who have died before the age of reason. 
These spirits, in Paradise, are provided with a 
temporary body symbolised by “the gizzards of 
green birds". Furthermore, am exegesis that has 
come to be accepted of Kurn, XVII, 84 "'the spirit 
proceeds from the commandment of your Lord’ 
points to the directly divine origin of the spirit, 
hence to its immortality (ct al-Gbazill, al-Risdla 
al-laduniyya, the second of the short treatises linked 
together under the title al-Diawéhir al-ghawdli, ed. 
Cairo 1353/2934)- 

We have here a brief revival (body and soul), 
prol or not by a survival of soul or spirit, 
and what is at issue is, in any case, only a transitory 
state, The eschatological hour of the yawm al-kiydma 
and that hour alone, retains its absolute quality. 

(b) The fal45i/a. Tbe "punishment of the tomb" 
could hardly be accepted in anything other than a 
metaphorical sense in the view of the faldsifa in 
general. In their habitual concern to integrate all 
the articles of faith, they refrain from rejecting ít, 
but interpret it according to the major frameworks 
of their anthropology. For them, in accordance with 
their Hellenistic sources, the reasoning soul, a spirit- 
ual substance, is by nature incorruptible; it beloags 
by nature to the sphere of separate substances. It 
is thus that Ibn Sind, describing the lot of souls after 
death, speaks of pleasures, or of purifications, or of 
intellectual punishments; with this explicit state- 
ment that the souls which, on carth, bave taken 
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pleasure only in physical enjoyments are now found 
to be irremediably deprived of them; they will be 
eternally at grips with tormenting and insatiable 
desires of lust and anger, and will draw from the 
celestial bodies the view within their imaginations 
of their torments (cf. Nadjár*, Cairo 1357/1938, 297). 
Their "hell" is to be barred from joining thc higher 
angelic world—which we may take to be the world 
of separate substances—"where are found supreme 
happiness and accomplished splendom (Shark K. 
Uthalidfiyd, published by A. Badawi, in Arist 
"ind al-“Arab, Cairo 1947, 43). It is true, the "humble 
o1 spirit"" (Duk), who have sought after good to the 
"best of their ability, will enjoy a happiness that is 
subjectively absolute, objectively relative: an imag- 
inative, not purely intellectual happiness, and the 
celestial bodies, here too, will supply them as if 
with an additional body. Thus, according to Ibn 
Sind, for the mass of humanity, what should hold 
is that which is said in the prophetic revelation 
about the judgment of the tomb, about punishments 
and potential rewards (cf. Nadjat, 298; parallel 
texts in the Shift’), 

Are these spiritual torments and joys of the life 
to come connected with the yawm al-biyéma, the 
day of resurrection of the body foretold by the Book? 
Resurrection is an article of faith too central to 
Islam to be explicitly and overtly dismissed by the 
falasifa, Their position is nonetheless highly ambig- 
nous, 

It is appropriate to set aside Abù Yüsuf Ya'küb 
al-Kindī, "tbe philosopher of the Arabs". He is the 
only faylasüf who explicitly maintained that philo- 
sophical research could be and should be strengthened 
and guided by prophetic revelation. Consequently, 
he professes, from a specifically philosophical point 
of view, the fact of the creation in time, and the 
possibility of the resurrection of the body; the latter 
is possible, he says, since that is what the creation 
‘was—thus he adopts the major Kur’anic argument 
(cf. Rasa*il al-Kindi, ed. Aba Rida, Cairo 1369/1950, 
4, 372 ff.). Im works aimed at the “simple philos- 
ophers" (see Manfik al-magkribiyyin, ed. Cairo 1348] 
1910, 3), bn Sind confines himself to affirming belief 
jn the resurrection on the basis of KurAnic testimony: 
“The revealed law (shar‘) maintains, and reason 
does not deny, that the body also will enjoy pleas- 
res" (or will be plunged into misery and suffering); 
of, Tis rasá?il, Cairo 1326, 114-6; analogous texts in 
the Shifa? and Nadját. Such ie, moreover, approxi- 
mately the position of Ibn Rushd. It is for the sake 
of his respect for prophecy and the revealed Jaw 
that he opposes with such vehemence the accusations 
of the Tahdfut al-faldsifa (Tahifut abtahdfut, ed. 
Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 5806; see translation by 
s. Xe den Bergh, London 1954, notes on vol. ii, 
203-5). 

But in fact, Ibn Rushd confines himself to a 
statement of principle, without replying to the 
arguments and objections of al-Ghazall. Now it 
seems probable that the latter was familiar with the 
esoteric treatise of Ibn Sind, al-Risdla al-aghawiyya 
Ji amr al-ma‘id, which was translated into Latin 
(Liber Makad) by Andre Alpago (Venice 1546) and 
has been edited recently in Arabic by Sulayman 
Dunya (Cairo 1368/2949). In this work, Ibn Sli 
attempts to demonstrate explicitly that the resur- 
rection of the body, which he does not mean to 
deny, should be understood as a symbol or an al- 
legoty which has the object of inducing the mass of 
humanity to persist in virtuous behaviour, In reality 
“it is known that the true well-being of man is 
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opposed by the very existence of the soul in his body, 
and that physieal pleasures are other than true 
pleasures, and that the fact of the soul returning. 
to the body would be punishment for the soul” 
(Ristla adhawiyys, 53). We can understand how 
al-Ghaz&li was able to accuse the faldsifa of not 
admitting in its explicit sense, and according to all 
its demands, the teaching of the Kur'án concerning 
resurrection: this is the zoth question of the Tahifut 
al-falásifa, Beirut 1927, 534 f£). 

(c) Responses and attempts at explanation 
of the Mutakallimün, Later Aalàm was to judge 
the foldsifa much more by the esoteric treatise of 
Ton Sind than by their statements of respect towards 
the religious law. When al-Diurdjn! lísts the various 
attitudes which were or could be adopted (op. cit, 
viii, 297; ef. Fakhr al-Din al-Razl, Muassal, Cairo. 
n.d., 169), he seems to assimilate the falasifa to 
those “deistic philosophers” who only accept "spirit- 
ual return", the rudji‘, in the sense found in the 
pseudographic Theology of Aristotle; while the men 
“with certainty of truth” (mwhakhibün), like al- 
Halimi or al-Ghazàli for example, profess a matéd 
that is both spiritual and corporal It is im this 
sense that developments of kalám will tend to prove 
the rational possibility of the "return", then of the 
"gathering", and to study is conditions. We cannot 
follow in detail the whole series of discussio: gu- 
ments, objections and responses in all their intricacy 
and multiplicity (cf. L. Gardet, op. cit., 266-9, and 
refs.). Nevertheless, we make some comments: 

(r) Curiously enough, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(Muhassal, 170) declares that all the earlier proph- 
ets preached only the “spiritual return” and that 
it is the Kur’4n that proclaims the return of the 
body. His opponent, the Imam ShiT Nasir al-Din 
‘asl (in the margin of the Mubassal, ibid.) states 
furthermore that the Gospel does not preach the 
resurrection of the body, and quotes Matthew, xxii, 
30 "they are like the angels in heaven”, Ibn Rushd 
(Tahafut, 580) seems to have had a better know- 
ledge of Judaism and of Christianity, 

(2) In his Tahéfut al-faldsifa (loc, cit.), al-Ghazali, 
under the heading of a third hypothesis, and in 
the form of an argument ad hominem, concedes to 
his opponents that the soul may be of a wholly 
spiritual nature and that in it alne the human 
personality may reside (in the Tktisdd, 88, he de- 
clared that this opinion "does not accord with what 
we believe"). Even in this case, he says, the resur- 
rection of the body is still possible, and so it will 
take place, since the religious law foretells it. Also, 
he replies’ meticulously to three objections of a 
philosophical order (for the details of this debate, 
see L, Gardet, La penste religieuse d'Avicenne, Paris 
1951, B7 n. 3). 

(3) Numerous explanations of the "return of the 
body" are proposed by the “iim al-kalém. The 
Mučtazilis seem to have professed the “annihilation”, 
then the "return" of substances and of "durable 
accidents (real accidents) which are necessarily 
linked to them (see summary in al-Djuwaynl, 
Irshad, ed. and tr. Luciani, Paris 1938, 211/316). 
Al-Djuwaynt himself (ibid., 213/518) and al.Ghazali 
(Iktisdd, 87) envisage either the “annihilation” of 
substances (and therefore of accidents which could 
mot alone remain in the being), and their "return"; 
or the “annihilation” of accidents, then their "re 
turn", the substances remaining. For al-Gkazlli, 
either hypothesis is possible (mumbin). According 
to the followers of Ash‘arism as finally evolved, 
such as al-Rael (Mubassal, 171) and al-Djurdjani 
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(op. cit., viii, 297), either God brings back to life 
(ada) «n “annihilated” (madam) and the “return” 
is thus preceded by a reduction to non-existence 
(fadam), or else the return follows a total dispersion 
(tafrik), 

Discussion of these last two hypotheses led to 
developments concerning the relationship between 
substances and accidents, concerning an atomistic 
or non-atomistic view of the world, and concerning 
notions of being and of non-being. Three terms are 
constantly being repeated by the pen of the scholars: 
the being according to its first existence (mubda"), 
to the “annihilated” (ma‘dam) and to the “similar” 
(omitkl). For it is not a "similat" being that returns 
on the day of resurrection, it is the being itself, the 
same one that was "annihilated". No difference 
between the first creation (ibdd) and the "return" 
(ida) is spoken of by al-Ghazall (Ibiijád, 87-8), 
al-Rizt (Mulagial, 169-70) and ak-Djurdjlni (Shark 
al-Macáhif, viii, 292, 294). Henceforward, declares 
al-Djurdjani (ibié,, 293-4), the subject of the first 
creation and the subject of the return are not at all 
to be distinguished in terms of their ensemble of 
determining characteristics (indhiyya), but only in 
terms of the essence (Awwiyya) which places them 
within the being. There is between these two "sub- 
jects", that is between the thing and itself having 
"returned", an "interference" (takhallu)) of non- 
existence, which al-Ghazali and no doubt al-Razi 
on the one hand, and al-Djurdjfnt on the other 
would explain rather differently. But the consensus 
continues to rest on the return to existence of the 
same being that was annihilated. 

‘This dialectic, subtiy conducted, and originally 
devised as a reply to the falásija, is characteristic 
of the procedure of the “modern” mutakallimin 
(in the sense used by Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, 
Cairo n.d., 326-7, tr. de Slane, iii, 60, 62), and of 
the type of problems that they study. Also to be 
noted is their extreme sobriety in regard to tradi- 
tional and descriptive data, We have, thus, in Sunn! 
Islam, as it were two lines of development: an ex- 
pression of popular faith, employed to a large extent 
in the sermons of preachers and of a type to strike 
the imagination; and an explanatory effort at 
rational justification. Elemeatary manuals of a later 
period take inspiration from both one and the other. 
To this could be added various "hidden meanings" 
of Shift traditions. But in opposition to the Risdla 
adhawiyya of Ibn Sina and his allegorising theses, 
the existential reality of the basic fact of the resur- 
rection of the body has not ceased to be vigorously 
maintained. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L. Garoet) 

KIVAS (ar.), reasoning by analogy, the fourth 
source of Muslim law. 

1. Inlaw. 

This word is derived from the Hebraic term 
hikkish, infinitive heBkesk and from the Aramaic root 
n-besh. which signifies "to beat together". It is em- 
ployed with reference to (a) the juxtaposition of two 
subjects in the Bible and the demonstration that 
they should be treated in the same manner; (b) the 
action of the exegete who applies the comparison 
suggested by the text; and (c) the conclusion of the 
reasoning by analogy which relies on the existence 
‘of a common characteristic in the “basic case" and 
the “analogous case” (J. Schacht, Origins, 99). 

In a broad sense, Mjds can indicate inducti 
reasoning (istidldl), and even deduction (istinbaf, 
islikhrddj al-hagh). Tt is thus that in kaldm, biyds 
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al-ghàPib *ala 'Lshihid (Madimü*, i, 333) indicates 
the syllogistic procedure which consists in induction 
from the known to the unknown; it is the Aiyds 
‘agli that is inspired by Greek syllogism. While the 
Mu‘tazill AbO Hashim al-Djubba® retains this 
meaning for the Kiyés shart, hi disciple Abu 
"I-Husayn al-Basri rejects it (Mu‘tamad, ii, 697). 
In the terminology of fib, kiyds is "judicial reasoning 
by analogy”. It is themethod adopted by the Muslim 
jurisconsults to define a rule which has not been 
the object of an explicit formulation: a verse of the 
‘Kuan, a hadith of the Prophet or idimd*. It is 
biyds fikhi or ghar, different from the former in 
the sense that it “has its own strueture and its own. 
complexity" (R. Brunschvig, Valeur et fondement 
du raisonnement juridique, 61). This specific structure. 
results from the particular nature of the mode of 
Teasoning by analogy; the absence of a middle term 
in the primitive form of &ipds, then definition of 
am explanatory principle (4a) which is not a logical 
norm, but the prescription of a rule (hukm) estab- 
lished by God or His Prophet, this is the judicio- 
religious norm. The complexity of giyás shart 
results from the diversity of cases to be taken 
into consideration and from the detailed reflections 
of the usalis on the different procedures that may 
be adopted in the execution of iyás sari. The 
elaboration of the major treatises concerning ust 
al-fith [9.0] develops the notion of kiyás in a syste- 
matic manner, conferring upon it a very strict and 
elaborate form. This work leads in the work of an 
author like al-Ghazali (d. sos/irir) to a much- 
expanded concept of the fourth source of law, em- 
bracing the perspective of "Greek logic and tradi- 
tional exegetical method" among the Muslims 
(R. Beunschvig, o- cit., 57). 

The problem. The establishment of &iyds as a 
new judicial source responds to the need to find 
solutions not foreseen in the texts and to define 
rules applicable to new situations, The problem of 
Mipds comes therefore to consist in determining 
“grounds of procedure’ (basrd*ità) which respect the 
spirit of rules dictated by the text. The putting into 
effect of biyis shar*i must, in consequence, appeal 
to principles of analogical deduction which enable 
the discovery in the rule of the derived case (far*) 
of the grounds which determine the rule of the 
basis (asl). 

Like idjmá* [p], biyds was instituted after the 
demise of the Prophet. With the death of Muhammad, 
the community of the faithful was deprived of the 
“organ cf revelation" and of its paiitical and religious 
chief. Idímá* was born of the need to ensure the 
coherence of the nascent doctrine of Islam, in the. 
ace of the dispersion of the believers and the pro- 
liferation of sayings attributed to the Prophet. 
‘The institution of idjma* had the purpose of pre- 
serving the social and doctrinal unity of the parent- 
community (wmma). In origin and in its “summary 
and primitive” form, Aiyés in ‘Irak was employed 
as a means of giving the force of law to certain 
adiths attributed to ‘All which had not met with 
success (Schacht, Origins, 106-7); the extension of 
this practice may be considered not so much a 
factor of unity as of divergence. The putting into 
effect of biyds would appear more and more to 
respond to a need for diversification and clarification 
of the divine law. Also, the risk of divergence (iàh- 
fif) was the essential motivation of the Shi 
opposition to the use of Piyás. The partisans of the 
Shi'a do not accept the rule which considers that 
every wudtahid speaks the truth (wusib), a rule 
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implied by the practical application of Biyas. Never- 
theless, the continuing crop of new cases (Rauxidith) 
that the believer is obliged to cope with justifies in 
the view of the mudilalid recourse to personal 
reflection, the practice of which is encouraged by 
the Kur’dn and the Sanna (Kur'àn, XIII, 3; XVI, 
11,67; XXX, 21; XXXIX, 41; XLV, 12; cf, Abmad 
b. Hasan PazdawI, Uil, iii, 995). The Prophet said: 
“The study of knowledge (lalab al-*ilm) is a duty 
(farida) incumbent upon every Muslim; and the 
knowledge that must be studied is that of the rules 
which shed light upon the divine law" (skassiyyát; 
Mughnt, xvii, 278). Kiyds is one of the means 
whereby reflection leading to this awareness may 
be exercised, 

Development. The practice of Aiyds thus comes 
to be established as a means of establishing a judicial 
ruling not provided for in the texts. However, 
reasoning by analogy is, in the view of the faithful, 
to be treated with caution, for the simple reason 
that it i exercised by a fallible being who is liable 
to error. Idjma* must therefore intervene to ensure 
the credibility and the cohesiveness of the opinions 
of the muditazids, Only the information provided 
by the Kur’an and the prophetic tradition is a source 
of integral truth (ihdfa). Such is the view of al- 
Shafi (d. 204/820), who may be regarded as the 
first of the usalis. The ruling that consists in be- 
lieving that every mudjtahid speaks the truth 
(musib; Risdla, ed. Shakir, $ 1330; Mughni, xvii, 
277) Will authorise the specialist to make a decision 
according to that which conforms most closely to 
the divine intention. By means of Aiyds, a search 
must be made, not for certainty (yafin) but the 
proof which will permit the deduction of a peremptory 
ruling (ukm kaji). Kiyäs must be a determinant in 
a practical sense (madjid lt 'I-‘amal; al-Sarakshsi, 
Usu, Beirut 1973, ii, 159; Mugkni, xvii, 291-2). 
There is thus a need to elaborate a theory of hiyas 
sufficiently precise for its use to confer upon the 
specialist's decision the greatest possible integrity. 
In the practice of the Hanafi, Malikt and Sh. 
schools, Biyds shar*i cannot provide certain know- 
ledge, it amounts only to a "strong putative prob- 
ability” (ghdlih alzann; al-Ämidi, Thkām, iii, 256; 
aL-Sarakhsl, Uil, il, 140; Mughni, xvii, 277). 

Tt was at a very early stage that Aiyds shart 
began to be practised. As early as the and century 
A.H,, Hammad b. Sulaymán b. Rabia, master of 
Abū Hanifa and Ibn Abi Layla, and judge at Bagra, 
inaugurated its use. But the first to employ it syste- 
matically was Abü Hanifa (d. r50/767), for which 
reason the practitioners of his school are known as 
those who use reason (askdb al-ra^y) to distinguish 
them from pure traditionists (asd al-hadith). The 
latter do not accept kiyds except as a last resort; 
according to them, analogy is like carrion, to be 
eaten only when no other food is available” (L. 
Milliot, 135). Dawid al-Zahirt (4. 270/884) avoided 
wherever possible reasoning by analogy, preferring 
the literal content of the Kur’an and of hadith. In 
the same way that he restricts the notion of idjma‘, 
he impeses limits on recourse to analogy, without 
however rejecting it absolutely. According to him, 
‘one must bow the head before the inexorable law 
that the finite cannot contain the infinite and admit 
analogy in some cases (L. Milliot, op. 
alSerakhsi, Usiil, ii, 1x8; alSaymari, 
al-bhilaf, t. 48a-b). With Ibn Mazm (d. 456/ro64), the 
Zabici school replaces kids with the implicit sense 
of the text (mafhiim); according to this last, the 
notion of analogy is vague and arbitrary, Kiyds is 
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rejected by the Hanballs and the Shis, but adopted 
by the other schools of law. In practice, it is the 
Hanafi doctrine which prevails. 

In bis Risdla on the foundations of law, al-ShafiT 
provides the first stage in systematisation of the 
theory of bids. Having established precisely the 
role of the Kur'àn, of the Sunna and of idjma‘ he 
neatly defines that of reasoning by analogy. It is to 
him that is owed the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Aiyds Gila or ma‘nd and piyds ghabah, The. 
first bases analogy on an explanatory principle 
(Silla). This form of bisids considers a thing according 
to its original meaning (as/). In this case, there is 
no need for disagreement. Kiyás shabah considers the 
thing in its similarity (sabah) to others; those who 
employ it may disagree (al-Shafit, Risdla, § 1334). 
Al-Amidi (4. 631/123), a Hanball upiit who went 
over to Shafitism, is at pains not to confuse the 
ruling of the basic case (asi), with that of the derived 
case (far‘), The ruling of the former is given by the 
text of the Kur’an or of hadith or by idjmdS; it is 
certain. The ruling of the latter is deduced (tamara 
nätidja); it is putative (ahiyds là yufidu ghayr 
al-zann; Ihkdm, ii, 264). For this reason, the con- 
clusions of kiyds cannot in their tur provide deduc- 
tive principles (run; op. cit, 277). Analogy on the 
basis of analogy is not acceptable. Such is not the 
opinion of the Mu*tazill «Abd al-Diabbár, who 
adopts the Shali'l teaching and enlarges it. Ac- 
cording to him, "there is no difference between the 
ruling of the basic case which is known through 
explicit evidence (bi-dfirdr) and that which is known 
through discussion (istididl); in fact, it is possible 
to extract a new ruling from the latter when there 
is a similarity between the reasons for which each of 
them {s adopted. So there is not, in regard to know- 
ledge (ilm), a need to take account of the different 
means whereby the ruling of the basic case is estab- 
lished. That which is known in an explicit manner 
may, in fact, be assimilated to that which is known 
through acquisition (al-darüri fi-ki ka 'I-muktasab). 
The explanatory principle (Sla) is fruitful; although 
dissociated from the basic case which has inspired it, 
it may be taken as operative, for it finds its own 
guarantee within itself. Thus, God (IV, 25) lays 
down that the punishment inflicted upon a siave 
woman should be half that applied to the free 
woman. AS soon as we are aware that the reason for 
the existence of this huko is the fact of slavery (rit), 
we may apply this ruling to the maie slave. Similarly 
when we know that the reason for the prohibition 
(Kurn, Il, 2x05 V, 90) of all fermented drink 
(Aham) is the existence of wine (mabidh), we shall 
ferbid the consumption of wine. For the Mu*tazill 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, Aipds, when applied to scriptural 
or rational material, is dependent on a similar process, 
that of intellectual effort (idifikád). Here the role 
attributed to the action of the subject in interpreta- 
tion of the Sharia is predominant, 

Foundation. The various objections raised to 
the practice of kiyás which are known to us through 
the different treatises of ull al-fibh divide into two 
types of argument: an argument of fact and an 
argument of law. 

(a) The verses of the Kur'&a and of prophetic 
tradition which forbid recourse to reasoning by 
analogy are numerous: “We have presented to you 
the Book to make all things clear" (XVI, 89), "We 
have neglected nothing in the Book” (VI, 38), 
“Your Master is not forgetful” (XIX, 64). Recourse 
to personal opinion (ray) to extract a ruling from 
it amounts to imputing inadequacy to the Holy 








Book. The Prophet, in his turn, accuses of aberration 
and error those who deduce a non-existent rule 
from an existing rule (Pazdawi, Usd, iii, 99r; al- 
Sarakhet, Usdl, ii, 120). 

(b) The argument of law consists in denying that 
legal status (kuAm) may be founded on reason. The 
“raison d'éire of law" (Silla) is attained through its 
erroneously convincing nature (skubka fi "I-asl). The 
text (nass) has never determined explicitly the 
"properties" (awsaf) which might provide a founda- 
tion for legal precepts. The latter are obligatory on 
the grounds that they result from divine decision 
(al-Sarakhsl, Usal, ii, 12x; Abu 'l-Hasan Pazdawi, 
Ushi, iii, 992). Reason has no competence to exact 
that which only the All-Powerful is entitled to 
impose. The object of law is beyond reason. The 
content of a number of divine precepts cannot be 
subject to personal opinion; these ahkdm have no 
foundation other than divine decision; such is the 
case with regard to ritual ordinances (‘ibiddt). The 
practice of kiyds, in substance, far from providing a 
guarantee of rectitude, can lead only to a misunder- 
standing of rules (djahálái; al-Sarakhsl, Usül, ii, 
122). In the argument of authority there is no place 
for personal assessment. 

According to the Mu‘tazilf al-Nazzam, the process 
of kiyäs is far from always respecting the rational 
model, It is not compatible with reason to impose 
fasting on the menstruating woman and to excuse 
her from prayer, when she is better able to pray than 
to fast. The same applies to the prohibition laid 
upon the man against gazing at an aged free woman, 
with repulsive features, while he is permitted to 
look at an attractive young slave. It is contrary to 
good sense to cut off the hand of a petty criminal 
(sarik al-halil), while the judicial rule spares the man 
who robs on a large scale (gldsib al-kathir; al-Amidl, 
Tkküm, iv, o; Mu‘tamad, ii, 746). In other words, 
in ethical questions, analogy is inoperative. It has 
the effect of linking together dissimilar cases and 
dissociating similar cases, which preludes passing 
from the basic case (asl) to the derived case (far'); 
cf. akSaymari, K. Masé*il al-Mláf, f. 48a. It is 
interesting to observe that the Hazmlan objection 
to the principle of similitude in religious questions 
(Ibn Hazm, Thkdm, vii, 82) is the same as that of 
al-Nagzám. Such is the criticism of Aiyds raised by 
these two authors. Classical Mu‘tazilism, as repre- 
sented by the Radi ‘Abd al-Djabbàr, replies to the 
objection of ancient Mu‘tazilism in declaring that 
“neither giyds nor igmd* should, in the last resort 
to reason or to “aql, figure in the arsenal of judicial- 
religious thought ... as regards qíyds, there is the 
need to detach, among the elements of basic prescrip- 
tion, the invariants on the basis of which giyds will 
be legitimate, if account is taken of the indication 
(amara) which specifies them" (R. Brunschvig, Ra- 
Hionalité et tradition ches ‘Abd al-Gabbar, 214). The 
convincing validity (budjdjiyya) of kiyās is, like 
that of idimá*, based on a text; reason only inter- 
venes in order to put the analogical deduction into 
effect. 

The ShI't criticism of Aiyds is directed against the 
diversity of opinion which is liable to result from it. 
The Kur’in condemns divergence of opinion in 
many places (IV, 82; XLII, 13; VIII, 46; XXX, 31; 
II, ro). A number of hadiths attack those who 
profess divergent doctrines (al-Amidt, Ihhim, 
iv, 10). 

To these objections, the scholars of kids reply 
in their tum with scriptural and rational argu- 
ments in favour of judicial analogy. 
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(a) God said: “Learn from this, O you who are 
clear-sighted” (LIX, 2). To learn a lesson is to as- 
sociate a thing with its "homologue" (nagir); such is 
If you are capable of inter- 
(XII, 3); Biyds does nothing 

"These verses are 
addressed to thinking people" (XII, 3; X, 245 cf. 
‘Abu 'l-Hasan Pazdawi, op. cil., 995); what is more, 
the Kur’in (IV, 146) employs analogy in authorising 
ablution with sand (layammum) when water is 
lacking. 

Jt is well-known that the Companions of the 
Prophet employed iyas and dialectical discussions 
(mundgard!) and that they practised judicial con- 
sultations (mushdwardt). In a general fashion, the 
partisans of kiyás appeal to the hadith where it is 
related that when the Prophet sent Mu‘adh b. 
Diabal to the Yemen as Padi, the former asked: 
“How will you reach a judgement when a question 
arises?"; MoSigh replied: “According to the Word 
ol God" —"And if you find no solution in the Word 
of God?"—"Then, according to the summa of the 
Messenger of God".—"And if yo1 find no solution 
in the summa of the Messenger of God, nor in the 
Word?"—"Then I shall take a decision according 
to my own opinion (adifahidw ra^yr)". Then the 
Prophet of God struck Mufàdh on the chest with 
his hand and said: “Praise be to God who has led the 
Messenger of God to a solution that pleases him" 
(Aba Dawid, 4 bdiya, b, 11; al-Titmldbt, 4&kdw, b. 3: 
akDárimi, Suna, Introduction; A. J. Wensinck, 
rivas, in El’), 

(b) The person endowed with reason, the mukallaf, 
is naturally inclined to assess the invisible (gha”ib) 
0n the basis of the perceptible tokens of experience 
(Radir). Cracks in a wall foretell its collapse, a cloudy 
sky and fresh wind are signs of rain, etc. (al-Amidi, 
Ibham, iv, 5). Similarly, in matters of religious law, 
kiyds puts into elfect "'the cause-norm association" 
(Silla-ukm) to assist the exercise of reflection on 
two similar cases, the second not being defined by 
this association. 

The nature of &iyds. According to al-Shati‘l, 
Miyds and idjtihéd [9.0] are two terms expressing 
a single notion; when the rule concerning a specific 
case is not dictated by a particular indication 
(dalála), this indication must be sought by a means 
conforming to truth with the aid of idjtihdd. Now 
iditihdd is kiyds (Risdla, $ 1323). The specific nature 
of kiyds is not yet detached, it is subjective opinion 
(r@y). With the elaboration of the science of the 
us al-fibh, the concepts are defined and fixed. 
Kiyüs cau then be defined ss the method which 
consists in assimilating the derived case (far‘) to the 
basic case (asi) in virtue of their similarity with 
regard to the raison d'éire (“lla) of the norm (hukm). 
Kijds is thus e form of reasoning which proceeds 
from particular to particular, linking a new case to 
an old case: “It cannot ... be considered as induc- 
tive reasoning, since it does not aim at applying to 
all cases of the same kind the observations made 
concerning one of them”, (C, Chehata, Logigue juri- 
dique et droit musulman, 2c). Such is the character 
‘of the reasoning which concludes that in a case of 
fornication, a confession repeated four times on the 
part of the guilty party may be considered a suffi- 
cient proof of the offence. The basic case is defined 
by a Kur’énis text which prescribes the execution 
by stoning of the guilty party in the presence of 
the four witnesses, This assimilation (lashtth) of 
ancient origin belongs to a still simplistic coacept 
of "ila, With the development of the theory of 
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biyds, “ila takes on a more logical quality. Whence 
the penalty that reduces by half the punishment 
applied to female slaves as compared with free women 
(IV, 25); the ‘a of the reduction in penalty is 
slavery. By analogy, this reduction will be applied 
to male slaves as compared with free men, Of the 
same type is the hips that prohibits the lending of 
dry dates or raisins at interest (ribi), on the basis of 
the prohibition of lending grain (wheat, barley), 
with the demand of eleven measures against ten. 
‘The reason for the prohibition is that usury is 
forbidd 

For Aiyás to be effective, four elements are neces- 
sary: (1) the appearance of a new case which causes 
a problem; (2) a basic case (asl) governed by a hukm. 
defined by a text; (3) a raison d'étre of the law 
(Silla) which can provide the line (ma'nd djimi*) 
justifying the assimilation of the derived case with 
the basic case. This raison d'étre is the “sign’” (‘aléma) 
which permits the knowledge that the ruling from 
a text may be applied to a case not envisaged in 
these terms. Once this reason is known, the jurist, 
proceeding by analogy, applies the law thus moti- 
vated to the case in which he sees a similar reason 
to pronounce judgment. This is the ta‘li (L. Milliot, 
op. cit., 138); (4) finally, a result which is the pum 
applied to the derived case. Such is the prohibition 
against striking one's parents drawm from the 
prohibition against saying to them "fie!" (XVII, 24). 
As regards the third condition, "the Hanafis onl; 
recognise “illa as endowed with a “transitivity” 
(1a‘diya), that is, susceptible to being put into effect 
in a derived case on the basis of a basic case (al- 
Sarakhsf, Uil, ii, 161). The Sháfi*is, on the contrary, 
accept that an ifa may be intransitive (kdsira), 
intransmissible to a derived case". In reality, the 
opposition between these two doctrines depends on 
the different manner in which the ‘illa is conceived 
in relation to hwkw. According to the Shafffis, on 
the contrary the ‘üla is that which confers upon 
the kk its "validity of origin”. According to the 
Hanafis, the ‘illa of the basic case justifies itself by 
the derived case (R. Brunschvig, Valeur et fonde- 
ment du raisonnement juridique, 79-80). 

From the point of view of modality, several types 
of Aiyds are distinguished: (a) Riyds «la or kiyds 
al-daldia (al-Ammidi separates these two) which con- 
sists in associating (diem) the basic case with the 
derived case with the aid of the indication of the 
“ilia and the qualifications which the latter entails 
(cf. Ibn Kayyim, "lim, i, 138-9). An example is 
the association of wine (nabidt) with alcoholic drink 
(tħamr), giving as “middle term" the faculty of 
upsetting good behaviour, 

(b) ds shabah is an analogy by “simple simi- 
larity" which requires no intervention of motive or 
of common indication (min ghayri dalil didmit; 
T‘lm, i, 148). An example is the similarity estab- 
lished between the slave and the free man for the 
assessment of the diya [g.v.] when the slave is the 
responsible for the offence, and that which assimi- 
lates his compensation when he is the victim (Mfu‘ta- 
mad, ii, 692). 

(c) Kiyds altard is a co-extensive biyds al-“illa 
and its contrary is kiyds al-‘aks or “reversibility”, 
“reverting to nonwas/—> non-hukm™ (R. Brunschvig, 
op. cit, 61; al-Amidt, Ihkdm, iil, 261). Kiyds shart 
would thus appear with idjmd® to be a decisive crite- 
rion for the interpretation of Islamic law. It permits 
the establishment of new rules. But in the extent 
to which it is a process of reasoning which excludes 
the possibility of having recourse to a purely logical 
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norm, fiyas shar' belonging definitively to personal 
opinion (ray), it is for this reason limited in range. 
From this results the need to resort in certain cases 
to other methods of reasoning: istiksén (g..] or 
benignitas and istislak (q.v.] or utilitas publica. 

In the modern period, the theory of kiyds is 
generally applied in the different schools which adopt 
it in the spirit of the Hanaif doctrine, Because of 
the major role accorded to personal effort by the 
Hanafi madhhab, the modern muditahid is generally 
eager to draw from this the norms enabling him to 
deduce new rulings; historically, the importance 
accorded to Hanafism results from the fact that the 
Ottoman empire followed the Saldi0k sovereigns in 
imposing it as an official doctrine. This ascendancy, 
which prevailed over a large proportion of the 
Muslim world, had the effect of conferring upon 
the Hanafi madhhab an official status in a number 
of countries “where the majority of the native 
Muslim population follows another school, eg. in 
Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Israel, Lebanon and Syria" 
(J. Schacht, wanarryya, in EI*, iii, 163). 

Bibliography: In addition to the Arabic 
sources cited, see the bibls. to Kiyds in E7' and 

Jdjma® in ED; Diassis, Usal, ms, Dar al-Kutub, 

Us 329, ff. 244b-293a; Saymarl, K. Masi'il al- 

sphtildf fi usül al-fikth, ms, Chester Beatty 3757, 

and the treatises on the wsdl; R, Brunschvig, Va- 

leur et fondement du raisonnement juridique par 

analogie d'après al-Ghasáli, in St, Isl, xxxiv (1971); 

idem, La thorie du giyds juridique chez le Hanafite 

al-Dabist (V*[XT* siécle), in Orientalia. Hispanica, 

i, Leiden 1974, 150-4; idem, Pour ow conire la 

logique grecque, in Convegno internazionale, Rome 

1971; idem, Rationalité et tradition dans l'analogie 

juridico-religieuse chez le Muʻtazilite ‘Abd al- 

Gabbar, in Arabica, xix/3 (1972), 213-21; Ch. 

Chehata, Logique juridique et droi musulman, in 

St. Isl, xxii (1965), 5-23; A. Turki, Argument 

d'autorité, preuve rationnelle et absence de preuve 

dans la mithodologie juridique musulmane, im St. 

Isl., xii, $5-92; R. Arnaldez, La raison et l'identifi- 

cation de la vérité selon Ibn Harm, in Mélanzes 

Massignon, Damascus 1956, |, 111-21; L. Milliot, 

Introduction & Vétude du droit musuiman, Paris 

3953; A. Turki, Polémigues entre Ibn Ham et 

Bagi, Algiers 1976, iv; E. Tyan, Méthodologie et 

sources du droit en Islam, in SI, x (x959), 182 ff. 

(M. Brnnawp) 





2. In Grammar. 

In grammar, the word hiyas indicates the “norm”, 
meaning the instrument which enables the gram- 
marian to “regulate” (kdsa) the morphological or 
syntactical behaviour of a word, where this is not. 
known through transmision (nakl) or audition 
(samd*), on the basis of the known behaviour of 
another word, by means of a certain kind of analogy; 
it is synonymous with mibyds (pl ma&dyis). The 
term is well attested in the Kitab of Sibawayhi (cf. 
G. Troupeau, Lexique-inder, 179); Stbawayhi does 
not define it but he says that it may be bad (radi, 
kabih), constant (mulla%ibb, musiamirr), flowing 
(dari), stable (mulamakhin) and that it is indis- 
pensable (iésim); he insists that one does not “reg- 
ulate” a thing on the basis of that which is rare 
(kalil) or exceptional (shàdhdk), but that one "reg- 
ulates" it on the basis of that which is in frequent 
use (hathir), The expression fala 'I-kiyüs, which he 
often uses, indicates "according to the norm, 
normally", 

Tt is the Mu*tazill grammarian al-RummánlI (d. 
384/994) who supplies the first definition of the 





term, in the K. al-Hudad (ed. M. Diawad, 50); 
"iyd: js the combination (djam*) of two things, 
whence results necessarily their combination in 
principle (hukm)"'. 

Ton Djinnt (4. 392/1002) devotes to hiyds five 
chapters in the K. al-Khasi?is (ed. M, A. al-Nadidiar, 
i, 109-33, 357-69, 391-9). He asserts that the Arabs 
love affinity (iadjánus) and resemblance (askdbuh) 
and that this leads them to assimilate things that 
are close to one another, and to trace (haml) a secon- 
dary thing (far) toa primary thing (as/); he com- 
ments that this penchant of the Arabs for assimila- 
tion (fashbiM) sometimes leads them to trace a 
primary thing from a secondary thing, and that a 
rare thing can be the “norm”, while a mare common 
thing is not. As regards the links between the “norm” 
and audition and usage (isti‘mdl), he distinguishes 
four cases: (1) that which is generalised (mufarid) 
according to the norm and according to usage; this 
is the optimum; (2) that which is generalised ac- 
cording to the norm, but exceptional according to 
usage; one adopts the word of most frequent usages; 
(3) that which is generalised according to usage, but 
exceptional according to the norm: one adopts that 
which is commonly heard (masma‘), but does not 
"regulate" anything else according to it; and (4) 
that which is exceptional according to the norm 
and to usage; this is faulty (mardkül) and should be 
rejected (mufJarah). Finally, he observes that the 
grammarians considered that that which is “regula- 
ted” according te the language of the Arabs, con- 
stitutes a part of their language, even if the Arabs 
have not used it in speech. 

In tbe K. Luma' aLadilla fi wsüi al-nakr, Ibn 
al-Anbāri (d. 577/1181) subjects #iyds to a lengthy 
examination (ed. A, Amer, 44-86). He considers that 
it is impossible to do without it in grammar, since 
the latter may be defined as being the science of 
“norms” (makdyis) drawn (mustanbaja) from ex- 
haustive study (istihrd’) of the Arabic language. 
He defines it as the tracing of a secondary thing 
from a primary thing, by virtue of a cause (illa) 
which demands the application of the principle of 
the primary thing to the secondary thing. He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of kids, according to its basis 
upon (x) à cause to which the principle is attached; 
(2) a resemblance (shabak) other than the cause to 
which the principle is attached; and (3) a generalisa- 
tion (fard) of principle. Whore the assumption 
Likháta) of the cause is lacking in this case, only the 
two former kinds are utilised by the grammarians. 

Al-Suyati (4. 9rx/1503), in the third chapter of 
the K, al-JAtinth fi usil al-nahie, classifies all the 
data concerning Kiyds supplied by previous gram- 
marians (ed. Haydaribàd, 38-72). He divides his 
study into three parts: (r) the primary thing, on 
the basis of which one “regulates” (makis ‘alayhi) 
(2) the secondary thing, which one “regulates” 
(makis); () the principle; and (4) the came that 
unites them (djdmi*a). 

Finally, it should be noted that, in the K. al-Radd. 
fala "I-mwhdi, the Zühiri grammarian Ibn Mada 
al-Kurtubi (à. 592/1196) objects to the use of Aiyds 
im grammar and calls for its abrogation (ed. Sh. 
Dayt, 156). 

Bibliography: given in the text of the article, 
(G. Troureav) 

KIZ (r.), basically "girl, unmarried female”, 
but often used with tbe more restricted meanings 
of "daughter, slave girl, concubine", It is al- 
ready found in the Orkhon inscriptions in the phrase 
$l: oghli “daughter”, as opposed to ur! ogkif "son", 
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and subsequently appears in most Turkish languages, | 
Through Türkmen forms it passed into Iranian | 
Janguages like Kurdish and Ossetian, and through | 
Ottoman usage into Balkan languages like Serbian 
and Bulgarian, often via the Ottoman technical 
expression (for which see below) kizlar aghast (see | 
Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tärk- 
Dialecte, i, 818-9; G. Doerfer, Türkische und Mon- 
golische Elemente im Newpersische, iii. Türkische. 
Elemente im Neupersische, Wiesbaden 1967, $69-70, 
No. 1601; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 679-80). 

In mediaeval Islamic usage, one of its denotations 
‘was “Christian woman”, doubtless influenced by the 
meanings “slave girl, concubine"; Djuwayni, tr. 
Boyle, i, 257, calls the Georgian King David IV 
“the son of Kiz-Malile", Le. son of the Queen Rusu- | 
dani, Under the Ottomans, the term Hislar Aghast 
“Agha of the maidens” was generally used to denote 
the chief of the black eunuchs in the Imperial Palace, 
more correctly entitled Dar al-Sa‘adat A ghast "A gha 
of the House of Felicity”, This officer was in charge 
of the sultan's harem, and was in practice the 
principal officer of the whole palace, From the last. 
years of the roth/r6th century onwards, he enjoyed 
the prestige of vizierial rank, as a pasha of three 
tughs, with the title of Mushir, coming in order of 
precedence only after the Grand Vizier and the 
Shaykh al-Islam. After 995/1587 he also displaced 
the Chief of the White Eunuchs from his control of 
the awtéf or pious endowments of the Haramayn, 
Mecca and Medina (see N. M. Penzer, The Harém, 
London 1965, a8 ff.; I. H. Uzungargil, Osmanh 
devletinin saray teshiléts, Ankara 1945, 272 ff. and 
index; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society and the 
west, ifr, Oxford 1950, 76-7, 329-38). 

The element iz also occurs in two well-known 
al features in the city of Istanbul and 
vicinity. First, there is the Kiziashi "Maiden's 
the column of the Emperor Marcian (450-7), 
in the Fatih quarter, so-called from its alleged power 
to distinguish virgins (in fact, the genuine “‘virgin’s 
column” from near the Church of the Holy Apostles 
was incorporated in the Sülaymüniyye Mosque, 
which rose on that church's site after 1456); see 
E. Mamboury, Tae tourists's Istanbul, Istanbul 1953, 
330-40, 41, and Baedeker, Konstantinopel, Balkan- 
Maaten, Kleinasien, Archipel, Cypern?, Leipzig 1914, 
18o. Second, there is the Kir-hülesi “Maiden's 
tower", the signal station and lighthouse built on a 
rock in the Bosphorus just south of Üsküdar in the 
entrance to the Bosphorus, popularly called Lean- 
der's tower"', referring to Leander's death by drown- 
ing when trying to reach his beloved Hero (though 
this occurrence is usually located in the Dardanelles 
between Cestus and Abydos), The classical name 
for this rock was Damalis (from the wife of the 
Athenian general Chares), but the Turkish name is 
connected with the story of Mehemmed IT's daughter, 
allegedly shut up there in a fruitless attempt to 
preserve her from death by snakebite (see Mamboury, 
op. cit., 496-7, and Murray's handbook for travellers 
in Constantinople, Brisa and the Troad, London 
1893, 107). 

For the social status of women in Turkey, see 
MARA, (C. E. Bosworrn) 

ĶİZİL ABMADLİ [see ısrENDIVÄR OGHLU]. 

KIZIL ARSLAN [see i.0xctzi: 

KIZIL-BASH (1. "Red-head"). The word is 
used in both a general and a specific sense. In general, 
it is used loosely to denote a wide variety of ex- 
tremist SMS sects [see GuULAt], which flourished in 
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Anatolia and Kurdistan from the late 7th/x3th 
century onwards, including such groups as the 
levis (*Alauis; see A. S. Tritton, Islam: belief and 
Practices, London 1951, 83). 

The fAlawis were closely connected with the 
'usayris [a.1.] of northern Syria and Cicilia, and the 
tahtacis (tałhtadjis [¢.».]), in order to protect them- 
selves from persecution by the Ottoman govern- 
ment as schismaties, later “gained the rigħt of 
asylum under the all-embracing and tolerant um- 
brella of the Bektàsh organization" (J. Spencer 
Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 
83; see also »rxrAsivvA). The Mrilash did not 
constitute a Süft order as such, but rather a religious 
sect (Abdülbàki Gólpinarh, 14 art. Kenl-baj). The 
common characteristics of all those designated as 
‘Meil-bash was the wearing of red headgear. Gélpinatl, 
op. cit. sees the Wirl-bagi in this respect as the 
spiritual descendants of early Shi* ghwl! groups 
such as the. Khurramis [r0], who were also known 
as the Mubammira from their practice of wearing 
red hats and robes, and even of pre-Islamic heretical 
sects of the Sasanid period, especially that of Mazdak 
(see also Browne, LHP, i, 310-13). In its specific 
sense, the word &izil-agh was a term of opprobrium. 
(often Biil-bask-i arbdsh, "seoundrelly Bisil-bask”, 
etc.) applied by the Ottoman Turks to the supporters 
of the Safawid house [see sarAwrDs], and adopted 
by the latter as a mark of pride. 

In Safawid usage, the term derived from the 
distinctive scarlet or crimson hat (téd#) with twelve 
gores (fark) commemorating the twelve Imams of 
the Ithni ‘Asharl Shis, worn by the disciples 
(nuwrids) of the Safawid shaykhs. According to Safawid 
tradition, in 893/1487 Shaykh Haydar (¢.v.), in- 
structed in a dream by the Imam ‘All, devised this 
headgear (British Museum MS. Or. 3248, ff. 21a-b). 
When Haydar first showed this “Saf mdi", as it 
became known, to the Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun 
Hasan, the latter kissed it and put it on his head 
(if the date 893/1487-8 is correct, this story is clearly 
apocryphal, because Uzun Hasan died in 882/1478]. 
His son Ya*küb, bowever, refused to wear it, and 
this was the origin of the enmity between Haydar 
and Ya‘kGb which resulted in the breakdown of the 
Safawid-Ak Koyunly alliance, After the death of 
Haydar, Ya‘kab not only forbade his subjects to 
wear the Afzil-bish tddj, but also tried to prevent the 
Sifls of the Safawid fariba from wearing it (R. M. 
Savory, The struggle for supremacy in Persia after 
the death of Timur, in Ish, x) (1964), 54 ff.). 

Strictly speaking (as noted by Chardin; see 
V. Minorsky, Tadhbirat al-mulak, London 1943, 
188 and n. 5), the term Hzll-bágk should be applied 
only to those Turcoman tribes inhabiting eastera 
Anatolia, northern Syria and the Armenian high- 
lands which were converted by the Safawid da*ra 
and became the disciples of the Safawid shaykhs at 
Ardabil, However, the term was also loosely applied 
to certain non-Turkish-speaking Iranian tribes which 
supported the Safawids, for instance the tribes of 
Talish and Karadja-dagh (Siyah-koh), and Kurds 
and Lors. The great Mell-bash tribes (oymák) were 
subdivided into as many as eight or nine clans (the 
list in Minorsky, op. cil., 16-17, is by no means com- 
plete). The most important oymdbs included the 
Ustadjlis, Riimltis, Shimlds, Dulghadirs (arabice: 
Dhu "I-Kadar), Takkalüs, Afshàrs and Küdiirs; 
other tribes, such as the Turkmüns, Warsáks and 
Babirlis, arz occasionally listed among the great 
oymiks. During the reign of Shah Iemá*ü I [gx], 
the Shamlts were the most powerful of the al/-bdsh 
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oymáks. The provenance of some of the great oymaks | view of the kisl-bdgh, the Tádili or Persian elements 


is clearly indicated by the name of the tribe: for 
instance, the names Sháml, Rümlü and Bahárlü 
consist of a place-name with the addition of the 
Postessive particle -1@; others, such as Afshar, 
Warsak, and Dulghadir, are the names of old Oghuz 
tribes. The origin of some names, such as Ustádilü, 
is still obscure. 

From the middle of the gth/asth century, Ardabil 
was the nerve centre of an extensive organisation 
designed to keep the Safawid leadership in close 
touch with its giril-bäsh murids in eastern Anatolia, 
Syria and elsewhere. This organisation was controlled 
through the office of khalifat al-bhulaft, felicitously 
called by Minorsky (op. cit,, 125) “the special seere- 
tariat for SOM affairs”. The Bhalifat al-khulafa, 
who was necessarily a Aisil-bdsk and usually a Turco- 
man, appointed representatives termed bhalifa in 
the region in which the Safawid da‘wa was active, 
and the Khaiifas in their turn had subordinates 
termed pira, The presence of large numbers of elsli- 
bask Safawid supporters in eastern Anatolia con- 
stituted a serious threat to the Ottomans, In 907/ 
x502, Sultin Bayazid IL transferred large numbers 
of Sbis from Asia Minor to the Morea, yet in 917/ 
15:1: there was another serious Msil-bdsk revolt at 
Tekke [see BAvazip 1], and Sultàn Selim 1, before 
invading Iran in 920/r514, massacred 40,000 of 
them in order to secure his rear (see Savory, The 
consolidation of Safawid power in Persia, ia Is, xli 
(1963), 86-7). 

The AMiilbagh, as the murids of the Safawid 
shaykhs, owed implicit obedience to their leader in 
his capacity as theic murshid-i kdmil (“supreme 
spiritual director"). After the establishment of the 
Safawid state, the Safawid shdhs transferred this 
gir-muridi relationship from the religious to the 
political plane, since they were now not only their 
followers’ murshid-i Admil but their king (pddishdh) 
as well. As a consequence, what bad formerly been 
an act of disobedience on the part of a Saf! against 
the orders of his spiritual director now became an 
act of treason against the king or a crime against 
the state, and as such, punishable by death. The term 
süfigari, "proper conduct for a $f", was extended 
to mean, “conduct becoming to a isll-bdsk officer”; 
the converse, né-sifigeri, came to mean “failure to 
obey orders; rebellious or treasonable conduc 
As late as 1023/1614-15, for instance, when Shah 
*Abbüs put to death some Msli-gh who had de- 
fected to the Ottomans, the charge was nd-safigart 
(Savory, The office of khaltfat al-khulafa under the 
Sofawids, in JAOS, Ixxxv (1965), sor). A passage 
in the 7a?rikh-i ‘Alam-drd-yi ‘Abbdst, Tehran 1334/ 
1955, i, 68, where an officer is described as mard-i 
sa@fi wa yakdjihat wa dawlatkhwdh, makes it clear 
that being a Soff and a Afrll-bisk was considered 
to be tantamount to being loyal to the shah and 
the régime. 

When the Safawid state was established in 907/ 
150r, the Bistl-bdsh constituted the military aristoc- 
racy. Since they had been largely responsible for 
bringing the Safawids to power, they considered it 
‘only right and proper that they should both fill the 
principal offices of state in the central administration 
and also hold the most important provincial governor- 
ships. The use of such terms to describe the Safawid 
empire as falamraw-i Mell-bigh (‘the pisil-bāsh 
realm") (T@rikh-i ‘Alam-ard-yi Abbdst, i, 206); 
dawlat-i Mell-bagh (‘‘the bisil-bagh state") (ibid. i, 
152); and mamlihat-i Mell-bask (“the plall-bäsh king- 
dom”) (ibid. ', 523), makes it clear that, in the 




















did not count for much in the new order of things, 
imilarly, the shih is commenly referred to as 

lishäh-i klsil-bāsh, again a term which appears to 

ignore the existence of the Tádjiks altogether. 

Initially, the two principal offices of the central 
administration, that of the wikdlat and that of the 
amir al-umar@i, were both held by the same &isil- 
bdgk officer. Under Tahmüsp I [g.], the office of 
amir al-umard declined in importance, and was 
superseded by the office of Aiirdi-bat (see Oneal], 
which was also a Msil-bdsk prerogative. The govern- 
ment of the provinces of the Safawid empire during 
the early period was allotted almost exclusively to 
Mell-bdgk amirs, who ruled as petty princes in their 
provinces, The provincial governors had courts which 
were replicas of the royal court, and the system of 
provincial administration in many respects resembled 
that of the central administration. These provincial 
governorships were assigned to the fistl-bish amirs 
as fiefs known as tiydl [q.v]. The governors, in return 
for the obligation to provide the king with a stated 
number of fully-equipped troops when required, 
were allowed to consume locally the greater part of 
the revenues collected in the provinces under their 
jurisdiction; such provinces were known as mamalik 
or “state” provinces. 

After the conquest of Khurisán in 916/1510, Shah 
Temi made Harit the second city of the Safawid 
empire, and it became the seat of one of the Safawid 
princes and frequently of the heirapparent, The 
royal prince was placed in charge of the Hsll-ódsk 
governor-general of Khurasan who, in his capacity 
as lala or atdbeg ("guardian") of the prince, was 
responsible for the moral and physical welfare of his. 
ward. Tt was his duty to see that the prince was 
trained in archery, horsemanship and the like, and 
also to see that he received his apprenticeship in 
statecraft. 

Since the AlsWl-bish were “no party to the national 
Persian tradition” (Minorsky, op. cit, 188), their 
assumption that the principal offices of state would 
automatically fall to their lot led to immediate 
friction with the Persian elements in the administra- 
tion, The Persians, or “Taditks” as the Alst/-bdsk 
contemptuously called them, were the "men of the 
pen" who had traditionally filled the ranks of the 
bureaucracy in Iran and had provided administrative 
continuity under a succession of foreign rulers, 
Arabs, Turks, Mongols, Tatars and Turcomans, In 
the Persian view, the Miri-bdsh were "mea of the 
sword", and were not expected to have any know- 
ledge of statecraft. On the other hand, in the kizil- 
bash view, "Tadilks" were fit only "to look after 
the accounts and diwdn business. They had no 
right ... either to maintain private bodyguards or 
to command troops in the field. If &isil-bāsh were 
asked to serve under a Persian officer, they con- 
sider it a dishonour” (Savory, The gizilbdsk, education 
and the arts, in. Turcica, vi (1975), 169). Isma% I 
attempted to maintain a balance between these 
two forces by appointing Persians to the all-important 
office of wakil, but this merely aggravated the tension 
between them, and the #isif-dsh brought about the 
death of three of the five Persians appointed to that 
office under Ismi‘ll I (see Savory, The significance 
of the political murder of Mirsd Salman, in Islamic 
Studies, Jnal. of the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, Karachi, iii (1964), 181-91). 

"When Shah Tahmisp succeeded his father in 
930/1524, at the age of ten-and-a-half, the plsll-bish 
took advantage of his youth to assume control of the 
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state, Their mystical belief in the quasi-divine nature 
of Ismal [ as their murshid-i kdmil had been shat- 
tered by the latter's disastrous defeat at Caldiran 
[qv], and they now reverted to their primary loyalty 
to their tribe. This led to almost a decade of civil 
‘war as the great Azil-bich oymdks fought for political 
supremacy, and between 932/1526 and 940/1533 
either individual fts¥l-bésh tribes or coalitions of 
tribes ruled the state, In 937/1330-1 the Takkalis 
attempted to seize the person of the shih, but the 
‘other great oymdts rallied to bis defence and, in 
the ensuing fighting, large numbers of Takkalüs 
were killed. The survivors fled to ‘Irak-i ‘Arab; 
some of them subsequently entered Ottoman service, 
and one of their chiefs, the renegade Ulama (Uléma), 
was involved in the rebellion of Alkas Mirzi (g.0.). 
These events virtually ended the political influence 
of the Takkalū oymāg. 

In 940/1533 Shih Tahmüsp managed to reassert 
the authority of the crown, and for some forty years 
remained in control of affairs, but in 982/1574, when 
he fell ill, there was immediately a recrudescence of 
dissension among the Mzil-bdgh. The political situa- 
tion, however, was very different from the situation. 
obtaining in 932/1526, at the outbreak of the civil 
war between the Airlbdgk tribes. The new factor 
was the introduction of a "third fore" to the 
political scene in the form of Armenians, Georgians 
and Circassians, who became ghuldmin-t khdssa-yi 
sharifa, “slaves of the royal household”. These men, 
many of whom had been taken prisoner in Tahmásp's. 
campaigns in Georgia between 947/1540-1 and 961] 
1553-4, of were the offspring of women brought to 
Iran at that time, adopted Islam, and were given 
special training to fit them for service either in 
some branch of the administration of the royal 
household, or in one of the newly-constituted ghuldm 
regiments, The ghuldms, instead of being paid on a 
quasi-feudal basis like the Afst/-bish, were paid direct 
from the royal treasury, and their primary loyalty 
was therefore to the shah and not to any tribal unit. 
When therefore there was a fresh outbreak of fac- 
tionalism in 982/1574, "it was no longer a struggle 
to determine which tribe could outstrip its rivals in a 
state in which the Qizilàdsh tribes as a whole enjoyed 
a dominant and privileged position, but whether the 
Qisibish tribes as à whole could maintain their 
privileged position against the threat from the new 
elements in Persian society, the Georgians and 
Circassians” (Savory, Safavid Persia, in Cambridge 
History of Islam, i, 407-8). This struggle was not 
resolved during the remainder of Tahmsp's lifetime, 
or under his successors Isma‘ll I and Sultin Mubam- 
mad Shah (9g.v.). 

When ‘Abbas 1 (q.v.] was placed on the throne in 
1996/1588 by the powerful bsil-bäsk amir Murshid 
Kuli Khan Ustáilü, he realised that not only his 
personal future but the continued survival of the 
Safawid state depended on his being able to establish 
his authority over the Mzil-bioh as rapidly as pos- 
sible, The Ottomans, taking advantage of Aizll-bdsk 
factionalisma, had made large inroads into Persian 
territory in the west, as had also the Ozbegs in the 
east. ‘Abbas's solution of curbing the power of the 
kisil-bāsh and increasing that of the ghulams, though 
successful in the short term, ultimately seriously 
weakened the military and political effectiveness of 
the Safawid state. The Afsif-bdsh regarded the 
ghuldms with contempt, and dubbed them garā- 
oghlu, “sons of black slaves". The gkuldms, though 
some great commanders emerged from their ranks, 
did not have a fighting élan comparable to that of 
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the Kizli-bdsh, the only troops in the Islamic world 
who had earned the grudging respect of the Ottoman 
janissaries. Essentially heavy cavalry, the lzll-bdsh 
carried a formidable arsenal of weapons—bow, lance, 
sword, dagger and battle-axe; in action, the dj 
was replaced by a helmet with mail cheek-pieces 
(Minorsky, of. cit, 32); as they charged, they set 
up a rhythmic chant of "Allah! Allah!" (Td^rith-i 
tlanedrü-yi ‘Abbasi, ii, 699). The basis of their 
fighting spirit, however, was their fierce tribal 
loyalty (assi eymábiyyat; tafassub-i isil- 
dashiyyat). Shih ‘Abbas I was well aware of this 
and, in pursuance of his policy of curtailing the 
Power of the blsil-bãsh, not only reduced the strength 
of the Mii-bdgh regiments but also deliberately 
weakened the all-important attachment of the 
bizil-básh soldier to his tribe, He did this in a va- 
riety of ways: he placed an officer in charge of a 
tribe who was not himself a member of that tribe; 
in certain cases, alleging that a particular tribe 
did not possess an officer worthy of holding the 
rank of amir, he appointed a ghuldm as amir of 
the tribe; he transferred groups of men from one 
tribe to a district belonging to another tribe. The 
continuance of these policies by his successors 
ultimately undermined the military strength of the 
Safawid empire. 

In Afghanistan, there exists a substantial ShIT 
minority group of Sisil-bdsh, living mainly at Kabul 
and in the high valleys of Foladi on the western 
edge of the Hazáradját (q.v.). These people are the 
descendants of garrison troops left behind by Nadir 
Shàh [27] in 1159/1738 during his Indian campaign, 
The Hist.-bisk hold clerical posts iw government 
offices, engage in trade or are craftsmen; in short, 
they constitute an important and politically-in- 
fluential element in the population. Estimates of 
their total number vary from 60,000 to 200,000 (see 
H.W. Bellew, The races of Afghanistan, Calcutta. 
1880, 107; D. N. Wilber, Afghanistan, New Haven, 
Conn., 1962, 49-50; and V. Gregorian, The emergence 
of modern ‘Afghanistan, Stanford 1969, index s.v. 
Qizil-Bash). 

As recently as 1945, the fact that the name Mall 
‘bash still had an emotive power in Adharbaydjin, 
the nerve-centre of the Safawid organisation in 
earlier times, was demonstrated by the choice of 
this name for the regular troops recruited by the 
short-lived autonomous republic of Adharbaydian. 

Bibliography ; Given in the text, For a detailed 
description of the rites and ceremonies of the 

Anatolian &tuil-bdgh, see article Kesslbas, in La. 

For additional textual references, see G. Doerfer, 

Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neu- 

persischen, iii, Türkische Elemente im Neuper- 

sischen, Wiesbaden 1967, 470-2. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KIZIL-ELMA (or ĶİZİL-ALMA), “Red Apple” 
is an expression which occurs in written sources 
from the 16th century onwards; it also occurs in 
Turkish oral traditions from Anatolia and Adhar- 
bàydjān as well as in modern Greek, Bulgarian and 
Rumanian folklore, current to this day. It refers to 
a legendary city which was to be the ultimate goal 
of Turko-Muslim conquests, and some versions ex- 
plain the term from the resemblance between a red 
apple and the golden dome of a building—in this 
latter case it refers to a large church situated in the 
area. In the Ottoman period Klell-Elma tended to 
be identified with the large cities associated with 
Christianity— Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna and 
Rome—which the armies of the Pddishah were hoping 
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to conquer (see J. Deny, Les pseudo-prophéties con- 
cernant les Turcs au XVI" sidcle, in REI, x|2 (1936), 
201-20; E. Rossi, La legenda turco-bisantina del 
Pomo Rosso, in Actes du V+ Congrés international 
des études byzantines, Rome 1936, 542-53). 

Another tradition, which must have developed 
before the Ottoman one, identifies Klzll-Alma with 
Daghistan, beyond Demir-Kapu. It has been sup- 
posed that this legend originated from the ceremony 
for enthroning the Shamkhal of Daghistan, in which 
the claimant to the throne is involved in throwing 
a “golden ball”; because of this ball, Daghistàn was 
called "The land of Kizil-Aima" (see Fahreddin 
Çelik, Kertl-Almansn yerleri, in Cunasalti, Jan. and 
March 1942; Bamgigek Kirziogiu, Kars ili ve peores 
dehilere góre Kastl- Alma, in Türk folhlor arastrmalari, 
No, 181, Aug. 1964).The idea cf Kizll-Alma being situ- 








ated in Dághistán as the furthest point of Muslim ex- | 


pansion has persisted in the oral tradition of Eastern 
Anatolia among the residents of Kars, Ardahan, 
Kağızman and both parts of Adharbaydjin. The 
legendary place is mentioned in the 18th century 
by two poets from the fringes of the Caucasus. The 
one, ‘Ashik Sail, speaks of it in a song composed 
to celebrate an expedition of Nadir Shah (1736-47) 
against the Russians in Daghistan (see F, Celik, 
of. cit). But drawing on information given by a 
certain Bahram of Damascus in his geographical 
work which was translated from Latin (Nar 
“Othmaniyye Library, ms. 2996), Celik suggests that 
the country of the Khazars was called Kizil-Alma 
since the 4th/roth century. 

A popular legend, which probably rose in the 
oral tradition of the Janissaries, has survived in 
written recensions. One version is dated 13 Sha‘ban 
1084/23 November 1673 and is found in the National 
Library at Ankara ("cónk" collection, No. 72). A 
second, dated 15 Djumadà II 1179/29 November 1765 
is ín a collection of folk narratives from manuscripts 
brought together by P. N. Borotav. The narrative 
is written in the form of a letter and it combines the 
motif of “Klell-Alma, the ultimate goal of the 
Ottoman conquests” with that of a Christian king 
who, having been vanquished and wounded by 
‘Alt b. AbI TAllb, was plunged into a deep sleep, 
and is waiting for a favourable day to revive and to 
take his revenge on the Muslims. In this version of 
the legend, an attempt can be seen at an identifica- 
tion and a localisation, which has ended in contra- 
diction and anachronism. The Christian king is 
called Rum Papa "The Pope of Rome”, so Kizil- 
Alma is thus being identified with Rome, But the 
narrative also locates the same legendary place at 
Bec (Vienna), and links this legend with the account 
of the Ottoman raid carried out during the reign of 
Süleymän II in 1532 by the historical person Kasim 
Voyvoda (see P. N. Borotav, in Annuaire de l'École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, 1V* section, 1966-7, 
263-4). The motif of the resurrection of a king is 
certainly Christian and probably Byzantine. It is 
linked with the cycle of pseudo-prophecies at tho 
end of the period of Turkish domination (Deny, 
oj. cit), but later on it must have been integrated 
into Turkish tradition, 

Oral versions of this narrative are still being told 
today. The present writer has recorded five versions 
in Turkish folklore (t) Ispartalı Hakka, Köyümden 
geliyorum, Ankara 1971, 34-5 (the material in this 
book dates from 1916); (2) H. I. Erginol, in Gediz, 
No. 33 (1044)—ef. P..N. Borotav, in Journal de la 
Soctité des Africanistes, xxvii (1958), 16; (s) Kurt 
Bittel, Legenden vom Kerkenes-Da§ (Kapadokien), in 














Oriens, xiii-xiv (1960), 33; (4) a version noted by 
Boratav in the villages of Han KOy and Ak-Dere 
(Afyon province) in 1950; and (5) a version noted by 
Oğuz Tansel in the village of Meyre (near Bozki, 
Konya province), The two last versions are part of 
Borotav’s own manuscript collection and are un- 
unpublished. A Greek version from Asia Minor has 
also been recorded; it comes from a village in the 
region of Ephesus (see Dido Sotiriou, D’un jardin 
d'Avatolie, a novel translated from Modern Greek, 
Paris 1965, 22). For an Arabic version, see Yakoub 
Artin Pacha, Seite haddouía, contes populaires ra- 
contés au Caire, Cairo 1903, 11-12. 

Bibliography: A full bibliography is provided 
by J. Deny and E. Rossi in their articles. Apart 
from works cited in the article, see for the motif 
of the Kizll-Elma Elmas Yilmaz, Kesl-Elma 
efsanesi in Türh folklor araştırmaları, No. 146, 
s 1961. (P. N. Boratav) 

ZIL-IRMAK (r. "Red Rive: the ancient 
Halys("AQug) or Alys(" A2), the largest river in 
Asia Minor, It rises in the mountains which separate 
the widdye! of Siwüs from that of Erzerüm, waters 
the towns of Zarra (4,330 feet high) and Stwas 
(4260 feet high), then enters the province of Ankara 
where it meets the mountain of Ardjlsh aad the 
Kodja Dagh range which force it to make an immense 
detour of over 160 mites, Its course is at first south- 
east, then it turns northwards, and finally it reaches 
the Black Sea below Bafri in the middle cf marshes. 
It is nearly 600 miles long. Its waters, of a dark 
yellow colour when they are in flood, diminish enor- 
mously in the summer; its bed is wide and its banks 
high. Its principal right-bank tributaries are the 
Khán-süyu and the Delidje-Cay; those on the left 
are the Sacamsak-Cay which flows by Kaysariyye, 
the Dewrek-Cay from Tosya, the Gék-Irmak which 
comes from the Ighfe-Digh (the ancient Olgassus) 
and waters the town of Kastamdni (g.2.]. According 
to Strabo (xii, 561), the river Halys (' AXóq) took its 
name from the mines of rocksalt, the product of 
which was exported in the form of large blocks; 
these mines thirty miles to the north of Yüzghád 
(Yozgat) near the village of Sirl- K&migh, are worked 
among the red sandstone, covered with clay and 
marl of a reddish colour; this soll washed down by 
the heavy rains gives the river a reddish colour, 
whence its name, 

In ancieat times, this river marked the boundary 
between the autochthonous peoples of Asia and 
those who had come from Europe to colonise the 
country. Herodotos (I, 72) makes it a frontier between 
Lydia and Media. [t seems to have been known to 
the Arabs by its ancient name, if it is this river that 
is referred to by the name Alis in a verse of Abu 
“Lala? al-Ma*arrl (S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe’, 
iii, text, 45, tr. rog, gives by mistake "Alous", an 
error reproduced by Defrémery, Mémoires d'histoire. 
orientale, ii, 221). 

Bibliography: SAN Diewad,  Diughrafiya 
lughitl, 609; Hadidit Khallfa, Djihan-nidma, 
626; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure, 538; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asie, i 19, 272, 639, iv, 433; Fre 
Spiegel, Éránische Alierihumshunde, i, 185 fi 

(C. HuAnT*) 

KIZIL-KUM (r. "Red sand"), a desert between 
the Sir-Daryà and Amü-Darya rivers [ge. v., and also 
kARÀ-x09], falling within the modern Uzbekis- 
tan and Kazakhstan SSRs. The country is less 
uniform, especially in the central part, than in the 
Kara-Kum; the sand desert is crossed by several 

















ranges of hills, and in some places is rocky. The Klzll- 
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Kum becomes more and more inhospitable as one 
goes southwards. The region called Adam-Kirlighan 
(“where man perishes") between the Ámü-Daryà 
and the cultivated region of Bukbara, consisting of 
sandhills (barkidn), is considered especially unin- 
viting and dangerous. In summer, there is absolutely 
no life in the desert; in the winter, there is vegetation, 
such as the saksaut shrub, and a few springs and 
wells are visited by Kazakh nomads. Schuyler noted 
that "Kirghiz" (sc. Kazakh) nomads crossed into 
the Kizil-Kum from north of the Str-Darya on the 
river ice and returned in the spring when there 
were still ice floes in the river. Moreover, the mediae- 
val Islamic sources show that the winter, when the 
desert was carpeted with snow, was normally the 
time for military and other movements across the 
Xlall-Kum. Thus the Ghaznawid historian Bayhaki 
noted that it was the absence of snow which prevented 
the Oghuz ruler of Djand, Shah Malik, from re- 
straining the rebel in Kh¥arazm Hàrün and his 
Saldjük allies from invading Khurisin in spring 
426/1035 (Ta?ri4-£ Mas'üdi, ed. Ghant and Fayyad, 
683-4); and in the 6th/rath century the raids of the 
Kh*árazm-Sbühs to Djand and against the Kiptals 
"were always made in winter [see p1Awp in Suppl]. 
At the south-eastern extremity of the Klztl-Kum lay. 
the Katwin Steppe, to the north of the Samarkand- 
Khudjand road, where in ss6Jrrar Sultan Sandia 
was defeated by the Kard-Khi\ay {g.v.] In recent 
times, the desert sands have encroached on the 
cultivated fringes, and ia the later roth century 
several villages on the lower course of the Zarafshan 
river became buried in the sands. 

Bibliography: E, Schuyler, Notes of a journey 
im Russian Turkisian, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja, London 1876, i, 68:9; W. Moralskiy, 
Turkestanskiy rai, St. Petersburg 1913, 25 tf.; 
FF. Machatschek, Landeskundz vow Russisch-Turke- 
slam, Stuttgart x921, 28611; V. Peltz, Overk 
yuznikh Kisll-Kumov, Samarkand 1912. 

(W. Baxrwotp - C. E. Boswozri) 

KIZIL-UZEN (in Azeri Turkish "Red River"), 
the ancient Amardus, a river which flows through 
Adharbaydjan and enters the Caspian Sea forty 
miles east of Sefld-Riid, “White River’, at its 
junction with the river Shah-Rid at Mendjil lts 
‘source lies in the province of Ardilan, and it begins 
by crossing ‘Irak ‘Adjamf to the north; its right- 
bank tributary is the Zandjln, on the left it receives 
the Karagöl at Miyäne, then it runs along the 
southern slopes of Elburz, describing a great arc 
125 miles long and crosses this range through the 
defile of Rüdbàr and the narrow valley of Rustam- 
ābād, a kind of couloir through which rush violent 
winds from the south in winter and from the Caspian 
in summer. It was known to the Arabs as Nahr 
al-Abyad “White River" (tr. of the Persian Sefid- 
Rad) (cf. Dimashkt, Cosmography, tr. Mehren, 145); 
at one time the Turks called it the Hülàn (Hadidjl 
Khalifa, Dikén-numd, 304). 

Bibliography: A. Chodzko, Popular poetry of 
Persia, 479, No. 2; Fr. Spiegel, Evanische Alter- 
thumskunde, i, 75 {{.; Rawlinson, in JRGS, x, 64; 
Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, ii, 98; H. L. Rabino, 
in RMM, xxxii, (1915-6), 262-3; Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 169; Hamd Allāh 
Mustawil, Nushat al-kulūb, ed. Le Strange, 217; 
M. de Kotzebue, Voyage on Perse, Fr. tr., Paris 
1819, 186 (view of the bridge of Kaplan-tigh as 
frontispiece); Fr. Sarre, Reise von Ardebil nach 
Zendschan, in Pelermann's Mitteilungen, xlv 
(1899), 213-17. (Cc. Huart) 


























KIZIMKAZI, im ful, KizmwkAzi-Diwmaw, a 
small hamlet in south-west Zanzibar situated 
in lat. 6° 261 S, which possesses the earliest datable 
mosque in East Africa. Its mihrdb has a dedicatory 
Kátic inscription recording its foundation by Shaykh 
Abū ‘“mrén Masi al-Hasan Muhammad in 500f 
1106-7. This is flanked by Kuranic verses and two 
inscriptions in roundels, all of great elegance. The 
nearest analogy js with a grave cover found at 
Siraf: the ensemble was either imported from there 
or executed in Zanzibar by a Sirāfi mason. This 
Persian connection accords with traditions of trading 
relations attested by inscriptions in Somalia and 
by the Kilwa histories, Otherwise, the mosque is an 
undistinguished rectangular structure. H, N. Chittick 
excavated it and the adjacent site in 1960. The 
hutted settlement dates from the rxth century or 
earlier: a ruined stone house and defensive enclosures 
are probably r8th century, when, as is commem- 
orated by another inscription dated 1184/1772-3, 
the mosque and mikrdb were largely rebuilt, the 
earlier inscriptions being incorporated into the fresh 
structure. An oral tradition claims that it was the 
capital of Bakari, a 17th century Swabili ruler of 
southern Zanzibar, but this seemingly contradicts 
the archaeological evidence; the fortified residence 
and the rebuilding of the mosque are more congruent 
with the 18th century development of the eastern 
African slave trade. 

Bibliography: Chróniza dos reyes de Quiloa, 
apud J. de Barros, Da Asia, (1552), ed. A. Ballo, 
Coimbra 1932; History of Kilwa (Arabic text), ed. 
S. A. Strong, in JRAS (1895); S. Flury, The 
Kufic inscriptions of the Kizimkazi mosque, in 
JRAS (1922); H. N. Chittick, Preliminary report 
On the excavations at Kizimkazi Dimbani, in Annual 
repori of the Antiquities Division, Tanganyika, 1960, 
Dar es Salaam 1962; G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
The French at Kilwa Island, 1965; idem and 
B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of the Arabic 
inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, in JRAS 
(1973); P. M. Garlake, The early Islamic archi- 
tecture of the East African coast, 1966; W. H. 
Ingrams, Zanzibar, its history and iis people, 
1931; anon, Zanzibar guide, Govi. Printer, 
Zanzibar 1952; D. B. Whitehouse, Excavations 
at Sirdf, in Fran, vii (1969), 62 and pl. VIII. 

(G. S. P. Freeway-Grenviite) 

KIZKAHAN (sec xiziz]. 

KIZLAR AGHASI [see s). 

KOG HISAR, à name of several towns and 
villages in Asia Minor, derived from Kodje- 
Hisar; compare such names as Kot Hisarl, Koyun 
Hisàl, Koyul Hisárl, Keti Hisirf and Toklu Hisacl. 
Confusion is often prevented by the addition of the 
name of the nearby provincial capital or of another 
word, e.g. Čankiri Koc-Hisárl, Sherefli Ko& Hisar. 
For the same reason, the toponyms of places with 
this name have been changed in recent times. 

1. Sueneett Kod Higirl (in modern usage Şerefli 
Koçhisar, centre of an ilçe (previously kadd?) formerly 
called Esb.keshān, in central Anatolia nowadays 
within the il (wildyet) of Ankara (formerly of Konya), 
Skm east of the northeastern shores of the Tur 
li (g.v.]. The town is situated on the road con- 
necting Ankara with Adana via Aksaray, nowadays 
‘a major line of communication. The countryside 
around it is watered by a mountain stream and 
yields a varied agricultural produce; there is also 
sheep-raising. Since ancient times salt has been 
produced at Kaldinm on the lake. In r9so Şerefli- 
koghisar town had a population of 4,458 and the 
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ile (tben called a Aasa) one of 46,300, the latter 
including within its boundaries 97 villages. 

Bibliography: B.Darkot art. sw. in fA; 
F, Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegennets, Leipzig 
3924-6, i, Table 6*; Ankara it yillsfs, Ankara 
1967; Í. H. Konyalı, Şereflikoçhisar tarihi, 1971. 
Tl. Canxtel Koé Highnl, in modern usage Gankin 

Koş Hisar, since ca. 1923 centre of an ipe (ada?) 
in the it (wildyet) of Canlan (Canklel (g.), Káaghrl 
before 1925) in central Anatolia, nowadays called 
ilgaz. In the 9th century it was a ndhiye in the 
3andjah of. KAnghrl, in the wildyet of Anadolu, and 
since 1864 in that of Kastamonu. Situated in the 
valley of the River Devrez (= Devrek) on the south- 
ern slopes of the Ilgaz Mountains at an altitude of 
gosm. the town is an agricultural market centre, 
lying near the crossroads of the routes from Ankara 
to Kastamonu via Çankırı and of that from Istanbul 
via Bolu and Tosya to Erzurum and the east, Islam- 
isation came after the conquest by the Dinishmend 
amirs in ca. 468/1075. Afterwards the region became 
part of the dominions of the Isfendiyároghlu [q.o.] 
or Djandarid dynasty of Kastamonu (Kastamént 
{gw.]). The Ottoman Sultan Biyazid I took it in 
795/1393. After the invasion and restoration of the 
amirates in Anatolia by Timur (after 804/1402), 
Kot Hisar definitively became Ottoman territory in 
ss[ra51. It then became an important halting-stage 
in the Ottoman network of routes of the so-called 
“left wing” (sol kol) of Anatolia, In 1950 the town, 
of Ilgaz itself had a population of 1,783, and the ile 
(then called a Aaza) one of 24,800, the latter including 
in its boundaries 76 villages. 

Bibliography: [R. Bozkurt] Osmanls impara- 
torlugenda hollar ulak ve fase menzilleri, Ankara 
1966, 12, 15, 22 and map; Çankır: il yıllığı 1967, 
Ankara 1967; R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia. Reisen 
und Forschungen im nordlichen Kleinasien, Berlin 
1915, 69, 122 f., 39t, 398; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
neis, i, 26, 198, table 26; O. Yalçın, Çankırı, 
Istanbul 1961; Y. Vücel, Kasiamonu'nun ilh fethine 
Kadar Osmanh-Candar münasebrlleri, im Tarih 
Aragtsrmalan Dergísi (1963), i. 

III. KoéwisAm (StvAs) nowadays Hafik, centre of 
an ilçe in the province of Sivas situated on the old 
main road and caravan route from Sivs to Erzindjan. 
(.vv.] and the East 37 km. N.E. of Sivas on the 
right bank of the KliIrmak at an altitude cf 
1340 m. The population of the town in 1970 numbered 
3,156. Nearby is Lake Todurgha (Tódürge, now Kaz 
Gölü or Demiryurt Gölü). Kočþişär is identical with 
Hâfik Kalesi (Hawik), a stronghold of some im- 
portance during the amirate of Sivas of Kadi Burhan 
al-Din (gv.]. In the rgth century the town had a 
mixed Armenian and Turkish population, 

Bibliography: V.Cuinet, La Turquie d'As 
Paris 1892, i, 695; B. Darkot, art. Sivas in /4, 
with list of older sources; H. W. Duda, od. and 
tr., Die Seltschukengeschichie des Ion Bibi, Copen- 
hagen r959, 248 and n.b.; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
nets, ii, 2f., 11 m. 1, 3, table 36; Y. Yücel, Kads 
Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devieti (1344-1398), Ankara 
1970, 32 f., 45 f., 52, 73. 

IV. Kotwiskr (Mamm) nowadays called Kizil- 
tepe, the centre of an ilçe of the province of Mardin 
in southeastern Turkey (Djativa) on the Zerkan 
Suyu, a tributary of the Khábür, to the south-west 
of the city of Mardin (¢.0.]. Its population numbered 
16,376 in 1970. In early Islamic times this, Kothisar 
‘was called Dunaysir (Dunaysar) [4.v.]. During the 
rule of the Artulids (¢.v.], the town was an important 
caravan centre, and a medical school existed here. 














The present ruins of the Ulu Difimi€ are a monument 
of that period (ca. 60x/1204-5). At the time of Sultan 
Selim I’s campaigns against the Safawids, an Otto- 
man army commanded by Blylklt Mebmed Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Diydr Bakr, defeated a Persian force 
under Karakbàn Ustádjalà near the town in 922] 
1516. Afterwards the whole region came under 
Ottoman rule, with Mardin as a sandjab (lised) of 
the new eyülef (beglerbegilih) of Diyár Bakr [q.».]. 
Kothisir was a part of the fad? of Mardin in 
924/1518 and remained a subdivision of that district, 
being a ndkive of the sandjak of Mardin during the 
roth and zoth centuries and a žag of the wildyet 
of Mardin since the Republic was founded. 

In £766 the well known traveller Carsten Niebuhr 
visited Kothisàr ("Kodsje hissar” in Arabic ""Gunás- 
sar" or " Dunjssor"), finding five minarets still stand- 
ing (cf, Reise naar Arabie, Austerdam-Utrecht 1776- 
8o, ii, 366-7). 

Bibliography: Dumaysar Ta'ribki, MS by 
llalmish *Ómer b. Durmush akTurki, cited by 
O. Turan, Selçuklular tarihi ve Türk-Islm mede- 
niyeti, Ankara 1965, Istanbul r969*, 283, 293, 367; 
1. Artuk, Dunaysir'da Artukogullarinin Ulu Cami, 
in Belleten, x (1946), 167-9; A. Birken, Die Pro- 
viszen des osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 
191; J.S. Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia, 
London 1827, i, 378 (view of Kothisar in 1826); 
N. Goyting, XVI. yüzyılda Mardin sancağı, 
Istanbul ro69, 18, 25 Í., 30, 39, 62-72, 75, I15; 
Sdindme-i wildyet-i Diydrbehir 1308, 13 Deffa, 
Diyarbekir 1308/1890, 127. 

V. Kotwigar also Konya Higir, identical with 
the Byzantine fortress of Trikokkia in the Sakarya 
region to the south-east of Iznik {g-0.}. This place 
was conquered by Sultan Orkhan [g.v.] in 708/1308 
(213/1313). 

Bibliography: t. H. Danişmend, Osmanlı ta- 
rihi kronolojisi, i, 8; D. E. Pitcher, An historical 
geography of the Ottoman Empire, Leiden 1972, 37; 
1. H. Uzuncargli, Osmanls tarihi, i, Ankara 1972, 
110 and n. 1. (A. H. pe Groor) 
KOCI BEG, also called Gérrpyett Kopia 

Mustark Bec, Ottoman writer of treatises 
on statecraft. 

Koti Beg was a native of Géridje (Goréa, Korytza) 
in Macedonia. He entered the Palace service as a 
devshirme (q.v.] ducing the reign of Abmed I and 
served under successive sultans until his retirement 
to his native place in the early years of Mehemmed 
IV's reign. He seems never to have served in any 
capacity outside the Palace, He gained the especial 
confidence of Murad IV and Ibrahim, and it is for 
his memoranda to these sultans that he is famous. 
He was also tutor to the historian Na‘ima [¢.v.] 
(for a full biographical account see M. Çağatay 
Ulugay, 14 art. Kopi Beg). 

Koti Beg's best-known works his Risdle, presented 
to Muréd IV in rogo/r630, where he analyses the 
causes of Ottoman decline and suggests remedies, 
There are several printed editions of the work: 
Abmed Vefik Pasha (ed.), Kofi beg risdiesi, London. 
1279/1862-3, Istanbul 1303/1885-6; A. K. Aksüt, Kogi 
bey risalesi (in. Latin script), Istaubul 1939; German 
translation by W. F. A. Behrnhauer, in ZDMG, xv 
(1861), 272 ff., with comments by Fleischer in ZDMG, 
xvi (1862), 271. The work is summarised in J. vou 
Hammer, GOR, v, 29x. A second risdle attributed to 
Kodi Beg was apparently compiled from memoranda 
submitted to Sultan Ibrahim on that Sultan's order. 
‘There is no critical edition of the work, The first 
published version is an incomplete but fairly full 
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German translation by Behrnhauer, entitled Das 
Nasthaindme, in ZDMG, xviii (1864), 699 ff., basea 
on manuscripts now in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (Mix. 477, A. F. 188, Hist. Osman. so). The 
translator states that the author is anonymous. The 
second published edition is in A. K. Aksüt, op. eit., 
784f. (in Latin script), based on a manuscript in 
Millet Library, Istanbul, no. 474. In a third pub- 
lished edition, based on a manuscript in Nuruos- 
maniye Library, no. 4950, the editor attributes the 
risdle to the Grand Vizier Kemünkesh Kara Mustafa. 
Pasha (F. R. Unat, Sadrazam Kemankes Mustafa 
Paşa ldyihasi, in TV, i, no. 6, 4431£.). There are 
divergences between the published versions and 
between them and other existing mss. (for details 
and discussion, see M. Çağatay Uluçay, Koçi Bey'in 
Sultan Ibrahim'e takdim ettibi risale ve arzlar, im. 
Z. V. Togan'a armagan, Tstanbul 1950-5, 177 ff.). 

The contents of Koti Beg’s risdle presented to 
Murád IV resemble those of an earlier analysis of 
Ottoman decline, the anonymous Kitdb-i midsteidd, 
(ed. Yaşar Yücel, Ankara 1974) and are entirely 
conservative in outlook. The spread of corruption, 
he argued, had brought about a decline in the old 
institutions and bred disrespect for the skari*a and 
old laws ($änūn [q.v.]). Remove corruption, restore 
respect for the shari'a and Bdmán, and the Empire 
would return to its former glory. In the old days 
before the reign of Süleymán I, the sultan had 
attended the Died» personally. Süleymán had 
abandoned this practice. Before the year 982/1574-5 
the Grand Virier had been independent, with no 
intermediary between him and the sultan, Tho 
sultan’s favourites (niidemi@) had never interfered 
in affairs of state. Bribery was unknown and begs 
were never unjustly dismissed. There was strict 
control over the emoluments of Palace officials and 
they never received lands whose rightful use was as 
fimars oc aé'ámefs (g9.v.]- 

After 982/1574-5 Palace officials and Sultan's 
favourites were able to engineer the dismissal of 
Grand Viziers, beglerbegis and sandjak begis and 
acquire lands rightfully allocated to timariots, as 
freeholdings (temitk) or fiet-holdings (pashmablit, 
arpalik). As a result, the state lost its worthiest 
officers and no longer had the timariots available 
for war. A similar decline occurred in the Silmiyye 
hierarchy. After r003/t594-5 sheybhillisidms, Rags Sas- 
hers and Addis (99.0.] frequently suffered wrongful 
dismissal. Muldzemets and Aádi-ships were offered 
for sale, allowing ignorant men to enter the profes- 
sion. Promotion, too, had come to depend on age, 
rather than ability, In the old days, the Swlemd? had 
been upright men. Because they had feared God, 
the people had feared them, and the integrity of the 
sharifa had been preserved. 

‘The Hwarsystem had underlain the Empire's 
former military strength. In 992/r584-5, however, 
Ordemir-oghll ‘Othman Pasha had allocated timars. 
to deserving reSiyd. After him, the principle was 
extended, and unworthy re‘dyd and Palace nominees 
had received fimars. These made bad and rebellious 
troops. Few bothered to present themselves for 
campaigns. Many had contradictory Perdis [Q2], 
giving rise to disputes and a decline in the respect 
due to the sultan’s decrees. Finally, the abolition of 
the yürüks and misellems, who had acted as a 
pioneer corps on campaigns, meant that the tima- 
riots, the picked troops of Islam, now had to perform 
menial tasks. The Janissaries and other kapihulw 
corps [see orou] had also become corrupt. It was 
again Ozdemir-oghll ‘Othman Pasha who, in 992/ 











1584, had admitted suitable non-hwis into these 
corps, and after roo3/[1594-5 this had become a 
flood. The devshirme system broke down; tradesmen 
and others secured posts lawfully due only to fuls, 
and admitted their relatives to the corps. The 
number of so-called fuls increased enormously, 
many of them retiring early without performing 
their military or other duties, and consequently 
they became a heavy burden on the treasury. 
Previously, they had resided only in Istanbul, 
Edirne and intermediate villages. They now resided 
throughout the empire, often exercising dictatorial 
powers in a region. 

The swollen number of fuls, together with a 
decine in Más hümdyün lands [see kmAssA], 
which had either passed to enemies or else been 
allocated as pashmakll, wakf or vizier’s Mss, 
meant a vastly increased burden of taxation on the 
ré'áyá, The sale of tax-collecting rights exacerbated 
the situation, Excessive taxation had impoverished 
the redy and this, in turn, led to insufficient 
treasury revenue. This led to military weakness 
which undermined the authority of the sultan. The 
result was internal dissension and military defeat. 

Koi Beg's remedy for the decline was as con- 
servative as his analysis of its causes: a return to 
the imagined perfections of the era before Süleyman 1. 
Bribery should be removed by restoring the in- 
dependence of the Grand Vizier and neutralising the 
influence of Palace favourites in affairs of 
by keeping begs in their posts without fear of unjust 
dismissal; by dismissing ignorant ‘ulema? and re- 
placing them with learned men; by distributing 
timars only to men worthy to receive them, and 
ceasing the practice of distributing timartands as 
pashmabltk, wakf or other form of tenure. Only 
beglerbegis should appoint timariots. They should 
make a roll-call (yokama) of present incumbents in 
their provinces (eydlet), renewing the berdis of 
qualified timariots and removing the unqualified. 
Kuls with high pay should receive ze‘dmets, thus 
creating a warrior's fief (bič) and removing a 
burden from the treasury. Able-bodied timariots 
should serve on campaigns with the number of 
retainers (djebeld) which the old Rdmüns specify. 
This would produce 400,000 to $00,000 troops and 
provide a counterbalance to the influence of the 
kaplkulus. Similarly, all innovations (bid'a!) in the 
Janissary and other BapIRulu corps which contravene 
the old bdnüns should be abolished. There should 
be a graduation (Hma) from the Palace once in 
every seven years, and at these times the haplkulu 
corps should receive only enough recruits to replace 
dead members. Officers (dabif) of these corps should 
never be unjustly deposed. 

Koti Beg’s second risdle is a straightforward 
description of various state institutions and govern- 
mental practices, interspersed with political maxims, 
Its purpose was to guide the new and totally inex- 
perienced sultan, Tbrahim, and its language, in 
accordance with that ruler’s mental capacities, is 
extremely simple (see M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, 24, 
art. Ibrahim, and rerixtu). 

Bibliography: apart from works mentioned 
above, see also: V. D. Smirnov, Koéybeg Gümüld- 
sinskit (sic) i drugie osmanshie pisateli XVIT. 
veka, St. Petersburg 1873 (Turkish text with 
Russian tr.]; Zuhuri Danisman, Kogi Bey risalesi, 
Istanbul 1972 (introd. and modern Turkish tr. 
Mebmed Süreyyi, Sidiibi ‘othmant, iv, 6: 
Bursa Mebmed Tahir, ‘Othmdntt miPellifteri, 
Istanbul 1334/19:5-16, iii, rroff.; F. Babinger, 
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Geschichteschreiber, 184 fL, 414 ff.; E. I. J. Rosen- 

‘thal, Political thought in mediaeval Islam, Cam- 

bridge 1058, 226-7. (C. H. Ismer) 

KODJA ELI, modern Turkish Kocaeli: a region 
between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara, 
covering a part of ancient Bithynia with its centre 
Tamid [7.v.] (ancient Nicomedia), and the name of 
a sandjak of the Ottoman empire. Nowadays it is 
the name of a province (il) of Turkey (population 
385,498 in 1970), with Izmit as its capital. In 1954 
the eastern part of the province Kocaeli was sep- 
arated to form the Sakarya (Sakirya) province with 
its capital Adapazan. Since this administrative re- 
form, Kocaeli has comprised the iles (formerly 
adis) of (Emit-) Merkez, Gebze, Kandira, Galcük 
(before 1936, Degirmendere) and Karamirsel. The 
province is traversed by the main route of communi- 
cation between Istanbul and Ankara and the East, 
nowadays by the Anatolian railway (since 1873) 
and the motorway No.:/Es. Modern industries 
have been founded along the Gulf of Izmit (Izmit 
Körfezi) in the Republican period, complementing 
the already existing ones (e.g. the Imperial Otto- 
man textile and carpet factory at Hereke). Thanks 
to the large forests prevailing in the region (in 1970 
42, % of the area was still considered as forest- 
land), the province became a centre for ship- 
building already in ancient times (cf. the mediaeval 
type of (rowing- and sailing) transport vessel, 
Casamusali, Turkish Karamtrsel, called after the port 
of Karamürsel). 

The Gulf of Izmit was a base area of the Ottoman 
navy from the rothjr6th century onwards. A dock: 
yard and naval establishment existed at Izmit till 
World War I. Since 1926 Gökük has been one of 
the main bases of the modern Turkish navy. 

Kodja Eli was one of the earliest Ottoman sandiass, 
formed during the reign of Orkhin in the years 


1327-38, Its name is derived from that of one of | 


the ghist leaders of the first two Ottoman rulers 
Aktakodja, who with Kara Mürsel and Konur Alp 
first raided this then Byzantine region and was 
buried on Baba Tepe near Kandira in 728/1327. 
During the Ottoman interregnum 1402-15 the 
Byzantines were able to regain their territory, but 
in 1419 Timartashoghlu Umur Beg reconquered 
Kodja Eli definitively for the Ottoman Sultan. 
Before the end of the roth/r6th century, the sandjak 
became part of the eyiilet of the Aapudan paske 
and its sandiat-begi a commander of a naval squad- 
ron. In 1867, within the framework of the new 
system of provincial administration, Kodja Eli was 
incorporated in the wildyet of Kbudawendigar (7.0. ]. 
From 1888 till the end of the Ottoman period it 
became the independent sandjak (mutasarriflth) of 
Izmid, with the 5 4ad@s of Adapazari, Kandira, 
Geyve, Karamürsel and lamid-Merkez. In ca. 1890, 
V. Cuinet (La Turquie d' sie, Paris 1894, iv, 303 ff., 
4371) estimated the population of the sandjak at 
223,000, of which 129,000 were Muslims, 49,000 
Armenians, 41,000 Greeks and 2,500 Jews. 
Bibliography ; Ibn Battita, Rikla, tr. H. A. R. 
Gibb, ii, Cambridge 1962, 454 f, 532; 'Ashlk- 
pashazade, Ta'ri&h, tr. R. F. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 
1059*, 49, S1, 64, 100, 185, 197; fd arts. Koca-eli 
and Fzmit by B. Darkot (where the most important. 
older literature is indicated); F. Taeschner, Das 
anatolische Wegennets, Leipzig 1924-6, i, 9t, 
105-9, 112-6, 191-5 and map; I. H. Uzuncargll, 
Osmanit devletinin merker ve bahriye teşkilât, 
Ankara 1948, 390, 420, 423 n. 1, 448 f., 453, 456; 
M. A. Walker, Old trachs and new landmarks, 














London 1807, 7-46; R. Vüce, Kocaeli tarih ve 
rehberi, Izmit 1945; A. Birken, Die Provinsen des 
osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 114, 123. 

(A. H. Dz Groot) 

KOHAT (». "mountains"), a directly-adminis- 
tered District of what was the North West Fron- 
tier Province of British India and of Pakistan till 
1055, covering some 2,694 sq. miles and with its 
administrative centre at the town of Kóhát. The 
District is bounded by the Khyber Agency {see 
JAYBAR Pass] on the north, by the Kurram and 
North Waziristan Agencies in the west, by the 
Banni District [g.».] on the south, and by the Indus 
River and the “Iss Khel tahsit of the Pandjib on 
the east. 

The terrain of the District is that of a rugged 
tableland lying at an average of 2,000 ft, with low 
ranges of arid hills which rise to 3,000-4,000 ft., and 
with more fertile valley bottoms in which agriculture, 
sometimes by irrigation, is possible; the climate 
shows considerable variations in temperature and 
rainfall averages only r5 inches per annum. The 
region is connected with the Kabul River valley 
and the Khyber region by the Kõhāt Pass, called 
locally the Darra (2,866 11), whose control was in 
British times much disputed by the local Afridi 
tribesmen; the area round the Pass, a strip of un- 
administered territory, has for long been the site of a 
flourishing Afridi gun-making factory. An important 
commodity of the Teri village neighbourhood ot 
Kohat has always been rock salt, of which there 
are extensive deposits at Bahidur Khél; until recent 











| years, these were owned by the Nawiüb or titular 


head of the Khatak tribes. The Government of 
India’s increase of the tax on K8h3t salt in 1896 to 
a level with that on cis-Indus salt was one of the 
pretexts for the tribal rising along the Frontier 
in 1897. 

‘The population of the District is essentially 
Pathan, mainly of the Bangash in the western parts, 
the Khatak (¢.0.] in the eastern tracts down to the 
Indus shores, the Orakzay and Adam Khé! Afridis 
in the northern parts, and the Nils along the 
Indus in the south of the district; of these, the 
Bangash speak the northeastern or “hard” variety 
of Pashto, and the Khatak and Nilzl the south: 
western or "soft" one [see ArcnAw, lil. The Pashto 
language]. 

The Khatak seem to have moved into Kabit from 
the west in the 8th/rgth century, whilst the Bangash 
entered the district in the following century as 
allies of the Khatak against the Orakzay. The 
Mughal adventurer Babur (g.v.] made his first foray 
into India in 9ro/1505 down the Kabul River valley 
to Peshawar, then into Kohat and Bannü and 
through the Deradjiat to the Indus; he scattered 
the local Pathans, and built towers of skulls of 
the slain in Kohat (Babur-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
230-2). In 1029/1620 the Mughal Emperor Djahangir’s 
general Mahibat Khin [j.".] campaigned in XOhat 
against the Roshaniyya sectaries {g.v.] amongst 
the local Pathans. 

In the early roth century, Peshawar, Kohit, 
Bannü and the Deradjàt came under the contro! of 
the Sikh ruler of the Pandjáb, Randjit Singh, al- 
though Sikh authority was contested by the local 
tribes. The British envoy Mountstuart Elphinstone 
passed through Kohat in early 1809 on his way to 
the Durrànl court in Kabul, and waxed lyrical about 
the green valleys and the fruits of "Cohaut" (4. 
account of the kingdom of Caubul*, London 1842, 
40 f£., il, 50-2). After the downfall of the Sikh empire 
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and the annexation of the Pandjāb in 1849, the 
British penetrated through the low Khatak hills 
and Kohat to the Kurram River valley at Thal. 
The regions of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara were 
then briefly placed directly under the Board of 
Administration for the Pandjab. In 1876 these 
three northern regions of the Frontier were formed 
into the Commissionership of Peshawar. Then after 
the frontier tribal wars of the late 1890s and in the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the North West Frontier 
Province was formed in tgot as an administrative 
unit separate from tke Pandjib, with Kóhát as one 
of its four trans-Indus districts; KOhit District 
itself comprised the three fabsils of Kahat, Teri and 
Hangü. A road was made in r90r-2 connecting 
Pesh&war and Kóhát via the Pass, and a narrow- 
gauge railway was also begun to connect Khush- 
balgath on the Indus with Kohat town, Hangà 
and Thal, thereby stimulating local trade with 
‘Tirdh and Kabul. Kohat town had already become 
an important garrison centre from which control 
was exercised over the turbulent Pathan tribes, 
and Sir Louis Cavagnari, who for more than a 
decade had been Deputy Commissioner in Kóhát, had 
built himself a fine official residence there. 

During the inter-war period, KOhit was, with 
Peshawar, Bannü and other parts of the Frontier, 
the scene of disturbances caused by the political 
"movement of the Xkidwalgárán or "Redshirts" of 
‘Abd al-Ghafiér Khin. The postpartition position 
has not been greatly altered since British days. The 
District continues to be divided into three fahsils, 
with the names Kohat, Hang and Karak; Kohat 
town is an important military base for the Pakistan 
Army and there is also a military airfield, A plan 
for a barrage across the Toi River, the “Banda 
‘Yanda Dam", in order to harness flood waters, has 
long been mooted. The r96r census enumerated a 
total population for the District, including the 
attached tribal areas in the north, of 627,795, a 
45% increase since 1951, with a population for 
Kohat town and cantonment of 75,000. 

Bibliography: Imperial gaseteer of India, xv, 

341-52; ibid., Provincial series. North Wes! Frontier 

Province, Calcutta 1908, 167 ff.; Sir Olaf Caroe, 

The Pathans 350 BC-AD 1957, Londen 1938, 

index; J, W. Spain, The Pathan borderland, The 

Hague 1963, index; A. Swinton, The North-West 

Frontier, 1893-1947, London 1967, index; D. 

Dichter, The North-West Frontier of West Pakisian, 

9 sludy in regional geography, Oxford 1967, 115-25. 

183-4, 186-7, 205; C. Collin Davies, The problem 

of the North-West Frontier 1890-1908, London 

1975, index; Population census of Pakistan, 1961. 

District census reports, Kohat, Karachi n.d. 

(C. E. BoswonTH) 

AL-KÓHÉN ALIATTÀR, As "t-Mvxà (DAwOD) 
B. ABl NASR B. HAFFAT AL-ISRAULI AL-HARÓMI, 
Jewish pharmacist who in 658/1260 wrote in Cairo 
"for himself and his son” a pharmacopoeia under 
the title (changing slightly in the manuscripts) 
Minhdj al-dukhan wa-dustar al-a‘yan fi tarkib al- 
adwiya al-néfita Ii't-abdan, which became very widely 
spread. About his life almost nothing is known, and 
his relation to AbG Mansir Sulayman b. Haffiz 
al-Kohén, the author of a muntakhab from which 
al-Kohén al-‘Attdr quotes, is uncertain (see Stein- 
schneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 233 t. 
M. Plessmer, im Oriens xxiixxiv [19701], 454. 
‘The Minkédj has the following 25 chapters: t. The 
duties of the pharmacist. 2, Drinks (ca. 1/6 of the 
whole work), 3. Concentrated fruit-syrups, 4. Pre- 




















served fruits, 5, Pastes, 6. Electuaries. 7, Powder. 
8. Lozenges. 9. Remedies to be sucked. ro. Pills. 
rı. “Hallowed substances” (iyáradjdf). 12. Eye- 
powder. 13. Eyesalves. r4. Pomades. 15. Oils, ete. 
r6. Plaster. 17. Tooth-powder. 18. Suppositories. 
19. Compresses, settings, sternutatories. 20. Sub- 
stitutive drugs. 2r. List of simple drugs. 22. Apothe- 
caries' measures and weights. 23. Admonitions for a 
sensible way of living. 24. Professional instructions. 
25. Test of the usefulness of the simple and the 
composite drugs, At the end, the author promises a. 
monograph on generally-known simple drugs, which 
was probably not written. 

Thus the work is a typical dispensatorium (akrábá- 
diin, from Greek ypagtBov via Syriac graphidhin), 
in which, after the Galenic example, the composite 
drugs (al-adwiya al-mwrakkaba) ate grouped ac- 
cording to classes (xac yévr). In the present work, 
the siinple drugs (abadwiya al-adwiya al-mwjrada), 
usually dealt with in separate works, have equally 
been treated from certain view-points in chapters 
21, 24 ünd 25. The recipes are partly of the author 
himself, but the majority come from sources men- 
tioned by name. Most conspicious among the latter 
are the Dustür al-bimáristünt of Ibn Abi 'I-Bayán 
[q.v.), teacher and somewhat older contemporary of 
al-Kóhén al-'Attár, and the Irsiád of Ibn. Djumay* 
akIsrA"Hi, another pupil of !bn Abi "I-Bayán. In 
the introduction, al-Kóhén claims to be the first to 
compose an extended pharmacopeia especially for 
chemists; the earlier ones, Ibn Abi "I-Bayla's book 
included, are said to have been written for physicians 
in the traditional manner. This specialisation has 
possibly been one of the reasons for the wide dis- 
semination of the work, a second one apparently 
being the very conveniently arranged survey of the 
current measures and weights (ch. 22), which must 
have met a generally felt need. For an officially- 
regulated standard did not exist, and the units of 
measures, so countlessly varying, were overseen 
with more or less care by the muhtasib only. A third 
reason for the popularity of the work may have 
been its useful indications for the chemist's profes- 
sion (purchase, efficient storage, cleaning, protection 
of the drugs against blight etc., chapter 24). Finally, 
the abundant use of popular Arabo-Egyptian names 
of drugs made the work easily accessible to every user, 
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KOIL [see xovt]. 

AL-KOHIN [see Az-kOntw). 

KOKBURI (see srctzctxrns). 

KOKČA [see BADAKHSHĀN]. 

KÓMIS [see göms]. 

KOMOTEN [se c0mOLpJINE in Suppl.]. 

KONAKRY (usual orthography, Conakry), capi- 
tal of the Republic of Guinea. 

With its site fixed in the tables of latitudes of 
Ptolemy, Konakry has only been regularly inhabited 
since the second half of the 18th century. It is 
situated on the west coast of Africa in lat. 9° 31° N. 
and long. 13° 43’ W., end occupies three distinct 
natural sites: part of the Kaloum peninsula, the 
island of Tumbo and the archipelago of Loos, Manga 
Damba, chief of the Susu people, founded Kaporo 
there in 1780, after having subjugated the Baga 
and the Mandenyi The Loos islands, originally 
occupied by the Portuguese (Los ldolhos), were 
occupied by Britain in 1845. After the “Mulatto 
War” of 1865-70, there were four villages, sc. Kaporo, 
Bulbinet, Tumbo and Camayenne, which were placed 
together at the time of the first French post's founda- 
tion, when the corvette “Goéland” passed there on. 
26 January 1887. On t August 1889, Conakry became 
the capital of the colony of the Rivières du Sud and 
Dependencies, and then in 1890 of French Guinea, 
of which Ballay was the first governor. 

It became the departure-point for roads into the 
interior after 1895, and then for the Conakry-Niger. 
railway completed in rorg, and the town and its 
port enjoyed a rapid development facilitated by the 
filling-in of the Tumbo channel. Its vitality was 
shown by the increases of population: 13,000 in 
1899, 78,000 in 1958 and 250,00 in 1975. The Loos 
islands were attached to it in 1904, and also the 
conviet settlement of Fotoba, where the Wali of 
Gumba, Tierno Aliou, leader of the revolt of the 
Houbbous, died in 1912. 

Jt became a Commune Mixte in 1913, with full 
powers in 1955, and then on 2 October 1958 Conakry 
became the capital of the Republic of Guinea. It has 
1,853 m. of docks, ro hectares of platforms, a volume 
of traffic amounting to 2 1/2 million tonnes and an 
airport with a 3,500 m. runway; it is thus a lively 
industrial centre. Despite the ending to the mining 
of Kaloum's fron deposits in 1966 and the slackening 
of the exploitation of the bauxite of Kassa, it re- 
mains the main outlet of the Fria Company, and 
also possesses many factories, including for tobacco 
and matches, furniture, tanning, shoes, plastics, 
brewing, fruit juice, etc. Since 1963 Conakry has 
had the Gamal Atdel Nasser Polytechnic Institute, 
with seven faculties, including one for medicine, 
and it also has several Écoles Nationales (Arts and 
Crafts, Meteorology, etc.). 

The majority of the population is Muslim (71 % 
in 955). The conversion of the Baga and Susu was 
achieved at the beginning of the roth century by 
the Yattara family, the Diulas. Christianity came 
with the Anglican mission at Fotoba in 1864, and 
the Catholic mission, which built the cathedral of 
St. Mary, in 890. On 18 October 1897 Conakry 














became an Apostolic prefecture, on x8 April 1920 
an Apostolic vicariate, and on 15 September 1955 
‘an Archidioces.The diocese contained 13,400 Roman 
Catholics in 1965, two-thirds of these in the capital, 
The strength of Islam is easily discernible from these 
figures. The main fariba there remains that of the 
Kadiriyya, which resisted the penctration of the 
Tidjniyya in the rgth century under the double 
influence of the sãwiya of Touba and of the Sene- 
galese auxiliary troops of the French who adopted 
Muridism. These last built a mosque om the island 
of Tumbo, still called the Senegalese mosque. 

Despite the efforts of Malinka scholars, Wabhabism 
has remained only embryonic. One should further 
note a certain persistent strain of animism among 
the Baga population, characterised till 1963 by the 
cult of the tree of Bassicole, on the isthmus of 
Tumbo, cut down then to allow the building of the 
People's Palace at the expense of the People's 
Republic of China. 

Bibliography: A. Arcin, Histoive de la Guinde 
Française, Faris 1911; J. M. Sedes, Histoire des 
missions frangaises, Paris 1950; Pasteur Nouvelon, 
Le Protestantisme en Afrique Noire, Paris 1950; 
J.S. Trimingham, A history of Islam in West 
Africa, London 1962, index s.v. Guinea; J. M. 
Cuog, Les Musulmans en Afrique Noire, Paris 
1975, 15365 and bibliography cited there. 

(J. P. Arata) 

KONG, corruption of Kon, name of a place in 
the northern part of the Ivory Coast near to 
the watershed between the basins of the Comoé 
and that of the Nzi which flows into the Bandama. 
Kpon was founded in a very ancient period by the 
Senoufo of the Falafala tribe who to this day have 
retained their predominant rights over the land, 
while playing now only an unobtrusive role. 

Kong is an illustration of the advance of the 
Malinka towards the south and towards the regions 
producing gold and kola. This immigration took 
place in the period following the z6th century and 
these Dioula who supposedly came from Macina 
founded Bobo Diowlasso on thelr way. Having 
established themselves in Kong they were reinforced 
at the beginning of the 18th century by contingents 
‘of Sohondji Malinka pagans, with whose help they 
were able to police the trade-routes. There can be 
no doubt that it was at the end of the r3th century. 
that a Malinka chief, Sekou Ouattara, whose family 
was linked with the inhabitants of Boron on the 
Bandama, united a group of Malinka families coming 
from the north. From Macina he passed through Dé 
near Bandiagara, Téwélé near Bobo Dioulasso, then 
Teninguera near Kong where he ousted a red-haired 
chieftain named Lassiré Gombélé, taking his place 
and establishing Islam. Lassiré Gombélé would no 
doubt have been a Mandé, ruling over the autoch- 
thonous Falafala and the Paralha (Koulango). 

Sekou Ouattara established his twelve sons so 
firmly in the villages that when his brother Famarha 
attempted to gain power, the resistance offered by 
the sons forced him to leave and to settle in Bobo 
Dioulasso, opening a long series of quarrels between 
the two cities. 

From the city of Kong the power of this Dioula 
aristocracy spread throughout the neighbouring 
country, largely as a result of the superiority of 
their cavalry. To assure themselves of a supply of 
remounts, they founded on the Bani the village of 
So fara (stallions). 

While the children of Sekou Ouattara received 
various appanages, the sixth son, Sambakari, at- 
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tempted to conquer Lobi and spent several years 
fighting interminable campaigns against the Léa, 
the Teguessié and the Dian. The authority of the 
Dioula over the land of Lobi seems to have been 
purely nominal. 

‘Among campaigns involving external powers, 
‘one was repulsed by the Tondion of Biton Kouloubali 
in 1725. Also, the Ashanti army which, according 
1o Bowdich, bad reached as far as Kong, was defeated 
there and its leader injured by a lance-blow at a place 
which is still pointed out in the vicinity of the town. 

‘Abo (1720-46), the ruler of the Abron, was pursued 
by the Ashanti king Opokou Ouaré and took refuge 
in Kong, where ihe sovereign's mother handed 
him over to the Ashanti who put him to death. 

With its control over the gold and kola routes, 
the city of Kong took on greater and greater im- 
portance, and the authority of the sovereigns ex- 
tended over the whole of the land from the Comaé to 
the Marahoué and, towards the Djimini in the 
south, where the Dioula had constructed terraced 
dwellings in the Sudanese style. Five mosques with 
twin pyramid-shaped minarets dominated the 
‘quarters of the city. 

The military power of Kong depended on con- 
tingents of pagan soldiers. But commercial prosperity 
induced the more gifted elements to turn away from 
military pursuits, to such an extent that when the 
Pallaka pagans rebelled and closed their territory 
to caravan traffic, the punitive expeditions mounted 
by Kong came to nothing. 

‘Although Mungo Park had heard tell of Kong, it 
was Binger who, on 20 February 1888, arrived in 
the town and stayed there until the arth March. 
In December of the sarae year, Treich-Laplene made 
the sovereign of that time, Karamoko Oule Wattara, 
sign a treaty placing Kong under French protection. 
This treaty was signed on ro January 1859 in the 
presence of Binger, who had occasion to return to 
Kong in 1892. 

Two years later, Kong was visited by Captain 
Marchand, Kpaki Bo (= “feller of the forest"), 
who bad heard of the threats made by Samori 
against Kong. It was then that Lt.Colonel Monteil 
was recalled to the area; he had been preparing to 
attempt a regrouping of forces on the Upper Nile. 
Mustering at Grand Bassam in August 1894, the 
column encountered the utmost difficulties in making 
progress. Joining batile with the armies of Samori 
in March 1895, it was forced to retreat and on 15 
May 1897, Samori razed the city to the ground and 
massacred those of the inhabitants who had not 
succeeded in escaping towards Bobo-Dioulasso. 
Only the houses of the Falafala were spared. 

In January 1898, a French detachment established 
a post there, which was soon laid under siege but 
was relieved by Commandant Caudrelier. With 
Samori captured, and peace re-established, the French 
administration invited the refugees to return. Some 
accepted, but the majority remained in Bobo 
Dioulasso. Kong was never to regain its former 
eminence. It was to remain a mere regional capital 
with some 3,000 inhabitants, and an important 
centre of Muslim proselytism. 
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Samori, vol. iii of Bassam å Kong, IFAN, Dakar, 
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KONYA (Arabic and Turkish orthography, 
Kaniya), known in antiquity as Iconium, an im- 
portant town lying on the edge of the Anatolian 
plateau, on a diagonal line connecting the Dardanelles 
with the Taurus passes leading into Syria. 


x. History. 


Konya was, during the centuries of Arab inva- 
sion, a Byzantine military base which the attackers 
seem for this reason to have more or less delibe- 
rately avoided and circumvented, in preference 
either for Tarsus [see TAmsOs] to the south or 
especially for Cappadocia by the northern routes; 
this would seem to explain the fact that the 
town is seldom mentioned in military histories. 
It is probable, however, that Konya, like other 
towns, had suffered previously in the Persian in- 
vasion, and that it occupied only a section of its 
former territory. It is difficult to describe with 
certainty its history in a period for which no archae- 
ological investigation has been performed, but the 
common and widespread re-use of older materials 
in the Saldjak monuments would seem to indicate 
that many buildings were in ruins and the town 
only partially reconstructed. It reappears, however, 
in a better light at the time of the Turkish invasions 
of the sth/ith century and at the time of the 
Crusaders who passed that away in 1097. The latter 
found no serviceable fortifications there, but were 
able to derive benefit from the gardens in the vicinity 
of the town. 

It was the Saldiük régime which marked the 
zenith of the history of Konya. The site, well irrigated 
in contrast to the neighbouring desert, commanded 
the southern route at a time when the Danishmendids 
[g.] denied the Saldjfiks access to the northern 
route to the Dardanelles, and it must have found 
favour with the new masters when they became 
aware of the need for a secure political and military 
base as a focus for their still semi-nomadic peoples. 
The real development of the town dates from the 
reign of Mas'üd (512-5o/11:8-55), who resolving to 
make Konya a capital, built a mosque there and 
Other monuments which his successors must have 
completed. It was already a city of note when in 
1199 the German army raised in Cologne by Frederick 
Barbarossa passed through it. The progressive unifi- 
cation of Turkish Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Saldjks evidently contributed to the prosperity of 
the capital. Besides the principal mosque, from 
about 1190 onwards the city possessed a number of 
smaller ones, as well as madrasas, khánbáhs [q.ev. 
flourishing markets and reconstructed ramparts. 
The development of the power of the sultans in the 
first half of the 7th/z2th century was also reflected 
in the towa, where apparently social hierarchy was 
judged by the importance and height of houses 
rather than by the allocation of separate quarters 
to the various ethnic groups. In Konya there were 
evidently Greeks (with their monastery, reputedly 
dedicated to Plato), Armenians and some Jews; 
the records make few references to Turks, a term 
reserved in this context for the Turcomans of the 
plains, but rather speak of Muslims, a designation 
normally embracing both indigenous Turks, who 
in a town of this kind were largely Iranised, and 
Iranian immigrants, erriving especially in the period 
following the Kh*drazmian and Mongol invasions, 
who, besides their involvement in craftsmanship, 
were sometimes promoted to the most important 
civil posts of the régime. Three social groups deserve 
special attention, the idgish, the akhis and the 
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Süfis or dervishes. The idgísk were a kind of militia 
recruited among the half-breed sons of indigenous 
fathers converted to Islam and married to Turkish 
women; the adis [g.0.] were a Turkish form of the 
Muslim fufuseza [g.v.], and were to play an important 
role especially in the period of the Mongols and their 
immediate successors; as for the Süfis, there were 
‘a number of different orders, but, from the middle 
of the 7th/r3th century the prestige of Djalàl al-Din 
Rami must have drawn numerous disciples to him, 
although this was not an organised order (that of 
the Mevlevis or Mawlawiyya, from Mevlaind/Mawlina) 
until the 8th/r4th century. Naturally, Konya also 
had a military garrison, composed to a large extent 
of slaves of Byzantine stock captured on the north- 
western marches of the kingdom. The sultans lived 
in the palaces which they had built in Konya and 
the surrounding area, The ramparts of the town had 
been extended and strengthened in the time of the 
great sultan ‘Ali? al-Din Kay Kubàd [g.v.] with 
the compulsory co-operation of tbe senior amirs of 
the region. The buildings erected in this period are 
studied below, but the abundance and importance 
of the mosques, madrasas, Ahdnkd's, hospitals, 
‘AMansjcaravanserais, etc. testify to the considerable 
development of the Saldjük capital, which the 
present-day remains contínue to evoke, ín an original 
and compelling style. 

The progressive establishment of the Mongol 
protectorate over Saldjük Anatolia in the second 
half of the 7th/r3th century was naturally pre- 
judicial to the importance of Konya, although in a 
slow and partial fashion. The rivalry between the 
brother sultans “Izz al-Din Kaykiis and Rukn 
al-Din Killdj Arsian represented in fact the struggle 
between the partisans of collaboration with the 
Mongols, the naturally dominant force in eastern 
Asia Minor beyond Kayseri, and the partisans of 
resistance, whose headquarters was at Konya and 
who relied to a large extent on the Turcomans of 
tho southern and western frontiers. The decline of 
central authority was accompanied by à boost to 
the prestige of peripheral Turcoman principalities 
in such a way that centres of political activity, etc. 
were transferred to new regions, to the detriment of 
Konya in particular. The episode which marked this 
evolution for the first time was the temporary oc- 
cupation of Konya in 675-7/1277-8 by thè Karamā- 
nids (see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI] of the western 
Taurus, who installed there a bogus Saldjak known 
by the nme of Djimri. Their independent govern- 
‘ment survived however until 713/1313; but in that 
year it was definitively annexed, although the 
Karaminids did not lose their capital, henceforward 
to be situated at Laranda/Karamán [see LARANDA]. 
The cultural and religious importance of the town 
and the relative importance of its population ensured, 
however, that it retained a certain vitality, as is 
attested by a number of buildings and pious founda- 
tions erected by Karamanid princes and dignitaries. 
Once occupied by Biyezid Yildirim, the town was 
definitively annexed to the Ottoman state, together 
with the remainder of the Karamanid state, in 880) 
1475, and Ottoman documentary archives give evi- 
dence that wakjs and Saldjak and Karamanid in- 
stitutions were in general maintained there. Naturally 
in this vast empire, far removed from all the impor- 
tant areas, Konya could no longer be more than a 
provincial centre, The fact that it was under 
walls that the Ottoman army of Reshid Pasha was 
crushed by the Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of Mubammad ‘Al, at the end of 1832, 
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proves that the town could still occasionally play a 
Strategie role. 

A number of travellers have visited and briefly 
described Konya. One of the most valuable accounts 
is that of Henci de Laborde, who has left us plans 
of the town as it was in 1828, a period in which 
many buildings today in ruins were still standing. 
The population of the town, which in the time of 
Cuinet (end of the 19th century), was about 50,000, 
passed the 100,000 mark in the middle of this century 
(19,841 in 196) and has continued to increase 
slowly since then. 

Bibliography: An exhaustive bibliography of 
the geographers, travellers and historians was 
given in 1954 by Besim Darkot in his /4 art. v. 
The most recent works include especially those 
of İsmail Hakki Konyalı, Konya larihi, Konya 
1963, and Mehmet Önder, Meslana şehri Konya, 
Konya 1971. See also Ci. Cahen, Pre-Ooman 
Turkey, London 1968; Osman Turan, Selçuklular 
zamamnda Türkiye, 1971; S. Vryonis Jr, The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971; E. Eickhoff, 
Friederich Barbarossa im Orient, 1977; Faruk 
Sumer, art. KARAMAN-oGHULLARI. (CL. CAYEX) 


2. Monuments. 


‘There are some eighty monuments surviving in 
Konya, but many are so heavily restored that only 
fragments of decoration survive of the first founda- 
tion. An example is the Hoca Hasan Mescid, ca. 
1200. Major buildings lost but recorded include the 
bedesten. The number of houses and honaks dating 
from the 18th to the 2oth centuries is declining rapidly, 
but the private Koyunoğlu Museum survives. A study 
of relative documents was made by f, H. Konyali, 
Konya tarihi, Konya 1963, and of ceramics by 
M. Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen seldschukischer 
 Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, Tübingen 1976. His da- 
tings are bere accepted unless otherwise stated, while 
‘an asterisk indicates buildings dated by inscriptions. 

Walls and palaces. The walls were destroyed 
within living memory. C, Texier, Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1882, and others recorded the wealth of antique 
and Saldjjük decoration incorporated ia them, 
especially in the vicinity of the 108 towers, including 
fabulous beasts, a decapitated Hercules and extensive 
verses, all of which were gilded. The grandeur of 
the city is confirmed by the ruined kiosk of Klldj 
Arslan II (1155-92), which was once a square chamber 
clad in ceramics with balconies carried on large 
consoles above a vaulted hall. Illustrated in F. Sarre, 
Der Kiosk von Konya, Berlin 1936, it is situated in 
the citadel area which has yet to be excavated in 
depth and where such remains of the hale as exist 
are attributed by Konyah to 618/r221, although it 
was founded in 569/1173, 

Mosques and complexes. Adjacent is the Alaeddin 
Cami begun by Kaykā’ùs I [q.v.]. The consequences 
of frequent repairs are as important as the damage 
they mask. The area immediately round the mitrdb 
is the oldest dated by the inscription to Sultan 
Mas‘id on the outstanding mihräb, ca. 1155, The 
west half of the prayer hall was completed in 617/ 
1220* and the east pillared hall was added in 1235 
when the mihrdd (its heart mutilated irceparably) 
in the typical Anatolia ceramic manner was added. 
Among inscribed names are those of Ustid Hadidjt 
Mengubirti (reading provisional) al-Khilàtl (on the 
minbar), Muhammad b. Khawlān of Damascus, an 
overseer, and of Atabeg Ayàz, the official in charge 
of work 1219-20, 
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Contiguous with the enlarged mosque and now 
entered from it js the duodecagonal rürbe named 
after Kilfdj Arslin and dated 616-:7/1219-21g. The 
cenotaphs are covered in white inscriptions on deep 
cobalt blue grounds. Except for Kayki?üs I, buried 
at Sivas, from 1192 onwards this was the mausoleum 
of the dynasty. 

Externally, the courtyard wall is monumental, 
with two marble portals in a style developed from 
that of r2th contury Zangid Damascus, The Iplikgi 
Cami, 1220-30, was first rebuilt in 733/1332% but 
ihe mibrib survived. The central aisle has three 
domes, and the three on each side are vaulted. The 
mosque is now the museum. The Larende or Sahip 
Ata Cani, 656/1258*, has lost its second brick minaret 
in the Iranian or Central Asian style. The stalactite 
porch, incorporating detritus from Christian monu- 
ments, is 13th century workmanship at its apogee, 
which was increasingly heavy and flamboyant. The 
fine faience mibrdb and semi-domed fudm survived 
rebuilding, It is united with the Liánagdh (of the 
fouriwdn type retaining some original decoration) 
by the family tomb in a manner suggestive of ancestor 
worship. This mausoleum is of the domed iwdn type 
with a crypt, where the cenotaphs retain some of 
their faiencework. The inscription on the mosque 
to the master Kalak b. ‘Abd Allah (reading provi- 
sional) makes this his only dated building. The 
Sadreddin Konevi Cami, 673/1274-5*, has lost two 
deeply-carved shutters to the Tark ve Islam Eserleri 
Museum, Istanbul, 

Kaykubid I [g.v.J, as patron of Djalal al-Din 
Rümi (g], created Konya's greatest spiritual 
memorial, which is expressed materially as the 
Mevlevi complex and museum, to which the mosque 
of Selim II is related. The tekke originated in 628/r231 
(Meinecke, 342; Konyalt, 60), but the earliest iwan 
which contains the cenotaph of the poet is dated 
672/1273-4. [ts scalloped dome was-recovered in 
Kitahya tiles externally in 1818, 1909 and 1949 
(Konyali, 654) and the wooden cenotaph, 674/1277, 
completely covered in inscriptions, is hidden under 
the gold embroidered velvet cloth donated by ‘Abd 
Hamid II. A second dome was built over the tombs 
of the successors of the Mewlàr but the complex 
is largely r6th century in date. Bayazid II restored 
the mausoleums and added three domed units 
together with a typical Ottoman minaret ín 910/1504, 
while Selim I installed the garden fountain, 98/1512. 
Stileyman I rebuilt the masdjid and samdC-Mdna, 
973/1565, and Sellm II the *imáret, now destroyed. 
The cells of Murád III were transformed in the 19th 
century. Important repairs were effected by Murád 
IV, 1044/1634 and ro48/1650, and by Mehemmed 
1V, ro6o[r6so. Four typical Ottoman fürbes in the 
garden court are dated *934/1527, Khürrem Pasha; 
981-2/1573-4, Sinán Pagha; 994/1585, daughters of 
Küéük Murid Pasha; 1006/1597, Shaykh Khalil. 
The museum houses textiles and other treasures of 
the order which is active again. The Selimiye Cami, 
begun by Süleymán | and completed by Selim IT, 
‘has a seven-domed portico carried on six Byzantine 
limestone columns. Its plan is based on that of the 
Fatih mosque in Istanbul, but without a mila 
apte. Erroncously attributed to Sinán, it is typical 
of the stark style that preceded his appointment as. 
mi'már bajhl. Beside the mosque is the library of 
Yüsuf Agha, 1209/1794. Fir Paşa Cami, ca. 926/1519, 
is a typical Ottoman mosque, but with a iibe in- 
corporated into a comer of the portico, Şerefeddin 
Cami was founded 1220-30, rebuilt by the Kara- 
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1046/1636 into an imitation of Kllldj ‘AN Pasha 
mosque, Tophane, Istanbul. Fragments of rath 
century ceramic can be seen in the mortar, and 
there are patches of brickwork amid the ashlar. 
Heavily restored, 1299/1881, the interior painting is 
in the zoth century fairground manner and includes 
a typical folk art representation of the Süleymaniye 
Cami, Istanbul, over the miġrāb, Kapı Cami, z060/ 
1650 (Konyah, 429), owes its light, open style to 
the repairs in 1226/1811*, Abdülaziz Cami, minbar 
1295/1876; also replaces an older building, and its 
florid Ecole des Beaux-Arts appearance is likely to 
be the work of Sarkis Balyan of the rgth century 
dynasty of court architects, 

Colleges or medreses. The Sirgalt Medrese, 640/1242-3, 
is a partially-ruined two-hedn type. The outstanding 
aience wibrdb is set in an fudm which retains a 
quantity of its décor. The carving of the portal is 
also notable. Inscriptions include those io the 
founder Badr al-Din Muslib and the master Mubam- 
mad b. Muhammad b, "Uthán al-Tüsl. 

The Karatay Medrese, 649/1251-2*, ruined, but 
retaining its famous marble portal, which was an 
Anatolian variant of the Damascus style (see Alaeddin 
Cami), and also the starscape dome with an 
oculus over the pool of the court-hall supported by 
deep fan-shaped tiled pendentives, This monument 
now houses a collection oí Saldjük ceramics. Only 
the iwün remains of the Kütük Karatay Medrese 
nearby, 646/1248-9. 

The Ince Minareli Medrese, ca. 663/1264-5, built 
by Kalük (Külüg) b. ‘Abd Allah, heavily-restored, 
lost two-thirds of its brick minaret in 1317/1899. 
It was a foil to the portal’s giant inscriptive bands 
developed out of simple established decorative forms 
more appropriate to wood. Overweighted decoration 
which masks structure was the Achilles heel of 
later Saldjük architecture. 

Masdjids. These include Besarebey Mescid, 610/1213 
(inscription disputed), and Abdülaziz Mescid, 625] 
1214-5, both rebuilt with fragments of original 
ceramics remaining, as with Sekerfurus Mescid, 
617/1220. The Tas (Stone) or Haci Ferruh Mescid, 
6xaja:s (Konyali, 364), has an inscription to the 
master Ramadin and idiosyncratie carved stone 
porch and mibrdb. The Hatuniye Mescid, 627/1229- 
30*, retains most of its thick Güdük Minaret, built 
of glazed brick. The Bulgur Tekke Mescid 1240-50, 
still has its plain, hexagonal dado tiles, as docs the 
Karatay Mescid, 646/1248-9, but the Sirçalı Mescid 
of the same date retains its brick minaret and its 
renowned mibrdb. The mild of the Beyhekim 
Meseid, 1270-80, is now in the Staatliche Museum 
(Islamische Museum, Cat. No. 81), Berlin, Both the 
Kararslan and the Tahir ile Zühre Mescids, ca. 1280, 
have restored mihrábs, 

Of many later examples, the Kadi Miirsel Mescid, 
S14[1409, has lost its dependencies which once were 
distinctively Karamanld in style, including the 
mibràb. 

Lesser monuments, The Hasbey Darülhuffaz, 824/ 
1421* built by Karamanoghlu Mebmed Bey, has a 
traditional ceramic mibrab. The marble panels have 
fallen from the façade below the sixteen-ribbed dome. 
A rare, extant namasgāh is the Musalla, 948/1541. 

Among several, a typical iin type fürhé is the 
Gümeg Hatun, 674-84/1275-85, built of brick above 
ashlar with an ornamental tile fagade and crenel- 
lations. It has two triangular buttresses and double 
stairs raised over the sepulchral vault, Fakidede 
Türbe, 824-6o[r471-56, built of stone is transitional 


mänoghlu Ibrahim IT, 848/r445, and transformed in | in style. 
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Of the fountains, Kapu Çeşme rebuilt in Ottoman 
times has claim to Saldjak origins. A standard 
Ottoman example is the Akçeşme, 936/1555. The 
Bahkh Cesme incorporates a Byzantine plaque 
depicting two fishes. 

Monuments in the vicinity. The large, pillared mos- 
que at Meram of Karamánoghlu Mehmed Bey, 805/ 
1402*, stsnds beside the Jammam of Ibrahim Bey, 
837/1424*, which is fed by the lime springs. 

Local mid-r3th century caravanserais each with 
portal, court and hall and all partially ruined, are 
Kandemir (Yazónü) Han, 603/1206*; Kuil Oren 
Han, ca. 6o./1207; Dokuzun Han, 607/1210%; 
Altunba (Altunapa) Han, early 13th century. The 
Zazadin (Sadaddin) Han, 633/1235-6*, is in better 
repair and noteworthy for the extensive re-use of 
classical material and early Christian tombstones. 

Bibliography: (in addition to works given in 

the text): Yàküt, Mu'djam, ed. Wüstenfeld, iv, 

204; Ibn Battüta, Rikla, ii, 281; HAdidit Khaitta, 

Diihin-mumd, 615; ‘AN Diawad, Diughrajiya 

Iughatl, 643; Sami Bey, Kamus al-a‘lam, vi, 3781; 

J. H. Löytved, Konia. Inschriften der seldschuken 

Bauten, Berlin 1907; M. von Berchem, Inschriften 

aus Syrien, Mesopotamia und Kleinasien, Leipzig 

1913; R. M. Riefstahl, The Selimiyah in Konya, 
, xii (1930), 311-18; F, Sarre, Konia, 
Seldschukische Baudenkmaler, Berlin xg2t; idem, 
Der Kiosk von Konia, Berlin 1936; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel, Voyages archéo- 
logiques dans la Turquie Orientale, i, Paris 1940, 
287-356; A. S. Unver, Konya'da Ihinci Çift Şerefeli 
Minare, in Konya Mecmuasi (1947), 105-7; O. 
Turhan, Selguble devri vakfiyeleri. 1, in Belleten, 
xi (1947), 197-235; J1, in ibid., 415-29; III, 
xii (1948), 17-158; M. Z. Oral, Konya'da Aláeddin 
cami'i ve furbeleri, in. Yuhik arastrmalar Dergisi, i 
(1956), 45-62; idem, Ssrcalı medrese, in Belleten, 
xxv (1961), 355-96; K. Erdmann, Vorosmanische 
Meédresen und Imarets vom Medresentyp in Ana- 
tolien, in Studies in Islamic Art in honour of 
K. A.C. Creswell, Cairo 1965, 49-62; A. Kural, 
Anadolu medreseleri, i, Ankara 1969. 
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KOPAK [see stica]. 

KOPRO (see vezIx xórnO]. 

KOPRU HISARI “fortress of the bridge", a 
village in the Ottoman province of Khudawendigar 
{g.v-] in northwestern Anatolia, and situated on the 
Čürük Şü river near Yeltishehir. 1t owes its historical 
fame to its being the site of a Byzantine fortress 
taken in 638/1289 by ‘Othman b, Ertoghrul, chief of 
the ‘Othmanlt group of Tiirkmens based on Eskishe- 
hi, after the previous capture of Biledjik and 
during the course of the extension of Ottoman 
influence within the province towards Bursa (¢.0.); 
ci. H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman 
empire, Oxford 1916, 32-3. 

Bibliography: Sami Bey, Kamas al-a"ldm, v, 
3906; Von Hammer, Histoire, i, 87-9; Huart, 
Konia, la ville des derviches tourneurs, Paris 1897, 
18 (illustr. of bridge). (Cu, Huart) 
KÖPRÜLÜ, a family of Ottoman viziers who 

rose to prominence in the latter half of the rrth/ 
x7th century and dominated Ottoman life for much 
of that period, bringing a halt for some time to the 
decline of the empire, instituting internal reforms 
and gaining new conquests. The name derives from 
the close association of the founder of the family, 
Köprülü Mebmed Pasha, with the town of Köprü 
ip] (then in the sandiah of Amasya), which, in 
turn, was later called Vezir-KOprl through its as- 





sociation with the family (and to distinguish it from 
the near-by Tash Köprü). That Mehmed Pasha was 
born in Albania, however, is clearly shown by his 
wabfiyys, drawn up in Edime in Radjab zo7o| 
March 1660, in his own lifetime, in which it is stated 
that his homeland was the village called Rudnik, 
attached to the badā? of Arnawut. Belgrade (Berat). 
His first visit to Köprü appears to have occurred 
only when he departed the palace service to go 
there as a sipáhi, but he thereafter settled there, 
marrying and establishing a home to which he 
repaired when out of office. 

The leading members of the Köprülü family are 
the following: 

1l. Kóprülü Mehmed Pasha (?986-1072/?1578- 
1661), the Ottoman Grand Vizier who gave his name. 
io the family. If, as his contemporary, Findiklll 
Mebmed Agha asserts (Silibdar, Ta?ribA, Istanbul 
1928, i, 226), he died at the age of 86, he must have 
been born im ca. 986/1578 (for other estimates of 
Mehmed Pasha's age, see Defterdár Sarl Mebmed 
Pasha, Zubdat al-waba'i al-‘Othmaniyya, Siley- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2382; Rashid, Ta?rihÀ, Istanbul 
1282/1865, i, 6; “Ati, Tarikh, Istanbul 139r-3/ 
1874-6, ii, 69; Ahmed Refik, Kepridiller, Istanbul 
13311914, 19; Uzungarpl, Osmanh tarihi, ii 
Ankara 1951, 410) in Albania (see above). Brought 
to Istanbul in his youth, he was taken into the 
palace and by 1623 was a cook in the palace kitchens, 
He secured the backing of Khosrew Agha [see 
XHOSREW PASHA, BosNtAk], then in the Akdss-oda 
Íq.], and entered first the büy&k odo, then the 
Flazine-odasl. His quarrelsomeness and disobedience 
led to the termination of his career within the 
palace, and be went out to the provinces as a sipali: 
it was thus that he first went to the town of Köprü 
in Anatolia where he settled and married *A'isha 
Khanim, the daughter of the vaivode of Kóprü, 
Yusuf Agha, from the Kayadilk ¢ijtiik in Havza. 
During Khosrew Agha's tenure as agha of the 
Janissaries, Koprülà again entered his service, and 
when Khosrew became Grand Vizier (1037/1628) 
Küprül became his treasurer (Bharimedir). Fol- 
lowing Khosrew's execution (1041/1632), KBprülü 
served in certain provincial posts, as vaivode or 
agha, probably in or near Köprü: according to 
Hüseyn Husám al-Din, for example, he was sandiak 
begi of Amasya for some eight months in t044/1634-5 
(Amasya tarikki, iv, Istanbul 1928, 61). He sub- 
sequently came again to Istanbul where he held a 
variety of posts such as those of Inspector of the 
Guilds (Ihtisab aghast), Inspector of the Arsenal 
(Tepkháne ndsiri), Commander of the Sipahis (of 
the alti bölük: Sipáhiler aghas!) and Commander of 
the Armourers (Diebedji-besW). Taking part as 
sandjak begi of Corum in the siege of Baghdad 
(1048/1638), in which he was wounded, be became 
attached to the Grand Vizier Kemankesh Kara 
Mustafa Pasha and was appointed Kapidjilar- 
hetkkudäst and, later, Mir-dBhGr. 'n 1053/1643-4 he 
held the post of sandjak-begi of Amasya a second 
time, for some five months. Kara Mustafa Pasha's 
successor, Sulțān-zāde Mehmed Pasha, gave Köprülü 
the governorship of Trabzon with two fughs. How 
long he remained in that post is unknown, but he 
later resided for a time in Köprü and then, in 1057/ 
1647, became miitesellim for the cydlet oi Damascus. 
‘when that province was given to the seventh Akdsschi 
as a baskmakllk by Sultan Ibr&bim (Na'imà, Ta'rib 
Istanbul 1281-3/1864-7, iv, 243; Silabdàr, i, 225). 
While in this post, he was ordered to campaigu, 
acting as beglerbegé of Karaman, against the rebellious 
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wali of Sivas, Warwar ‘All Pasha, who was advancing 
‘on Istanbul, Having fallen prisoner to ‘Ali Pasha in 
the battle which ensued near Cankiri, he was rescued 
by Ipshir Mustafa Pasha [¢.v.], who had also been 
deputed to deal with ‘Ali Pasha (1058/1648; cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 1314-8] 
1896-1900, ii, 452). Tbe following year KOprülü 
was sent against Boynu-Varall (Boynu-éri) Metmed 
Pasha, for whose execution an imperial reseript had 
been issued because of his oppression of the peasants. 
Köprülü avoided bloodshed by sending him a letter 
recommending that he immediately seek pardon from 
the Walide Sultan, which advice Boynu-Yarall 
Mebmed Pasha took and thus was forgiven and 
spared (Na‘im4, iv, 459-60). 

During the Grand Vizierate of Gurdju Mehmed 
Pasha (ro6r-2/1651-2), the architect Kasim Agha 
[gv], Retkhudd to the Walide Sultan, knowing of 
her dissatisfaction with the Grand Vizier, recom- 
mended Köprülü to her, but the initiative led only 
to Kóprülü's holding the office of Kubbe alti vizier 
for a week or so before the jealous Grand Vizier 
brought about his virtual banishment as sandjak 
begi of Késtendil (Kara Celebi-zide ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
Ravedat al-abrdr dhayli, Istanbul University TY 3272, 
fol. 63: NaSim4, v, 178). He was later dismissed and, 
according to Silibdir (i, 225-6), scraped a living 
during this period in certain minor posts, suffering 
imprisonment for debt. While spending some time 
in Kóprü,he met in Kütahya (February r655) with 
Ipshir Pasha, who was on his way to take up his 
appointment as Grand Vizier and who appointed 
him governor of Tarabulüs al-Shám. Before Kóprülü 
could take up his post, however, Ipshir had fallei 
and Képrilli, dismissed, returned to Képrii (Naima, 
vi, 22, 125). Although Kasim Agha advised the 
Grand Vizier Sileyman Pasha to seek Kóprülü's 
help (February 1556), Sileyman Pasha did not heed 
the recommendation (Na‘im4, vi, 142), Kóprülü met 
with the newly-appointed Grand Vizier Boynu-Yarall 
Mehmed Pasha in Eskishehir a few months later 
and came with him to Istanbul: some time after- 
ward he was once more appointed governor of 
Tarabulüs al-Shám. Bat as the result of efforts made 
on his behalf with the Walide Sultan by such as 
Kasim Agha and the re%s al-Autid Shami-zade 
Mebmed Efendi, Képriilii was himself proposed for 
the Grand Vizierate, which post he agreed to accept 
‘on four conditions, which were such as to guarantee 
him absolute independence and freedom from inter- 
ference. The Walide Sultan accepted these conditions 
on oath, and the sultan appointed him the next day 
(26 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1066/15 September 1656). 

KBprüli's appointment to the Grand Virierate 
aroused great astonishment at first, since his career 
thus far had not been characterised by any great 
success (Mebmed Khallfe, Ta^ribh-i Ghilmini, ed. 
A. Refik in TOEM, supp. (1346), 44), but before 
long bis considerable abilities came to be widely 
recognised. Among his first acts was to deal with 
the Kadi-zideler, who, since the time of Murád IV, 
had been engaging in troublesome sectarian quarrels. 
in Istanbul and who attempted to provoke such a 
quarrel after Köprülü had been in office only eight 
days. Having tried persuasion, Köprülü caused their 
ringleaders to be banished to Cyprus (sec Katib 
Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, London 
1957, 132-4; Nam’, vi, 227 ff; Silábdár, i, 57-9). 
Köprülü continued his efforts to bring peace and 
order to Istanbul, Along with causing the executions 
of certain individuals, among them Abia Ahmed 
Pasha, accused of laxity in the defence of Bozdia-ada 
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which he had surrendered to the Venetians, and the 
Orthodox Patriarch Parthenius III, who was ac- 
cused of seditious activities, he succeeded in quelling 
a rebellion of the sipihi dissidents (sorbas) and 
purging their number (r8 Rabi‘ I 1067/4 January 
1657: for details, see Ta’rith-i Ghilmdni, 44; Na‘ina, 
‘vi, 246 ff.; Silabdar, i, 62 ff.). 

Köprülü then set about preparations for a cam- 
paign to end the Venetian threat to the Straits and 
in particular to recover Bozdja-ada and Limnos, 
Having sent the fleet out first, under the Kapudan 
Pashs Topal Mebmed Pasha, he himself set out, as 
commander-in-chief, on x Ramadan 1067/13 June 
1657. The Ottomans fared badly at first in the 
clashes at sea, but their fortunes changed when, on 
19 July, a ball fired from the Anatolian shore struck 
the powder magazine of the flagship of the Venetian 
admiral Mocenigo, destroying it and throwing the 
Venetian fieet into confusion (Ta"riká-i Ghilmani, 
44ff.; Na‘ima, vi, 279fL; P. Rycaut, The history 
of the Turkish empire from the year 1677, London 
1680, $4 [Mebemmed IV]. Kóprülü rewarded the 
successful gunner and others who had fought bravely 
but executed a number of high-ranking commanders 
held responsible for the earlier failures. This action 
disquieted even his supporters in Istanbul and led 
to agitation for Kóprülü's removal by Kara Hasan- 
zāde Hüseyn Agha, an influential member of the 
Janissary corps: his efforts were in vain, however 
(Na‘ima, vi, 295 ff.). The Grand Vizier meanwhile 
continued his efforts to take Bozdja-ada, which goal 
his forces achieved on 21 Dhu 'l-Ka*da ro67| 
3t August 1657 (for a letter sent by Köprülü to 
the Kizlar-aghasi Mehmed Agha, see Tarikh-i 
Ghilmani, 47; for other details, see Na‘ima, vi, 
289 ff.; Silabdar, i, 69 ff.), an event which caused 
great joy in Istanbul, In an imperial rescript sent 
to KBprülü, the sultan ordered him to remain until 
Limnos was taken, and Képrülü's existing forces. 
were strengthened by timariots from Hursa and 
other sandjaks. Having repaired, supplied and gar- 
risoned Bozdja-ada, Kóprülü dispatehed Topal 
Mehmed Pasha to Limnos. After a 6o-day siege 
from both sea and land, the defenders surrendered 
the fortress on 8 Safar 1068/15 November 1657 on 
condition that those in the fortress be allowed to 
leave with their goods. 

Having countered one danger to the state by 
opening the Straits and recovering the two islands 
lost to the Venetians in his predecessors time, 
Köprülü went to Edirne (25 November 1657) where 
he had been summoned by the sultan on account 
of pressing problems in Transylvania [sse ERDEL]. 
The ambitious George Rákoczy II, prince of Tran- 
sylvania since 1648, had, as a result of an agree- 
ment made with the King of Sweden in December 
1656, marched against Poland with Transylvanian 
forces; and when he incited the begs of Wallachia 
and Moldavia to act with him, in defiance of the 
Ottomans, the imperial diwin felt it necessary to 
take measures against him, deciding that a campaign 
should be undertaken, first by the Khan of the 
Crimea, and later under the command of the Grand 
Vizier (for details, sce Szilágyi Sándor, Erdély es az 
estakkeleti hábará, Budapest 1891, ii, 244 fÉ). The 
begs of Wallachia and Moldavia were also replaced 
(N. lorga, Histoire des Romains et de la romanité 
orientale, Bucharest rg4o, vi, 2261; Na'imà, vi, 
32r ff.], Küprülü left Edirne on 22 Ramadan 1068/ 
23 June 1658 and went to Belgrade. His army was 
strengthened by Crimean and Cossack forces, by 
the provincial forces from Buda and Silistria, end 
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by a force of 12,000 men sent by the King of Poland. 
Entering Transylvania, he moved first against 
Yanova (Kis Jenö), a key point taken in Kånüni 
Süleymáa's time but subsequently lost, and received 
the surrender of the fortress on 31 August. Rakoczy, 
who, under Ottoman pressure, had been replaced 
at the end of 1657, had returned and driven out 
the Ottoman-backed prince and re-established him- 
self (see Szilédy Aron and Szilégyi Sandor, Tórók- 
Magyarkori dllam-okmdnytdr, Pest 1870, lii, 442 fl. 
Héman Balint and Scekfii Gyula, Magyar tirlénct, 
Budapest 1935-6, iv, 80; Decei-Gikbilgin, J art. 
Erdel). After the taking of Yanova, Kóprülü caused 
the Crimean and Cossack forces (o plunder Erdel 
Belgrad (Fehérvár), the centre of government, in 
order to seize Rákoczy, but the latter was under- 
stood to have escaped to a fortress on the Austrian 
frontier. Képriili’s desire to pursue him was thwarted 
by a summons from the sultan because of a revolt in 
Anatolia, He therefore appointed Akos Barcsay as 
prince on condition that be pay kiarddi and that 
he hand over the areas (mulkakdt) of the fortresses. 
of Sebeş and Lugoj, together with the cannon ané 
munitions within them; and at the same time he 
charged the beglerbegé of Buda, Ken‘in Pasha, with 
the oversight of that area (for the appointment of 
Akos Baresay, sce Uzungargih, Ehos Barchay'in 
Erdel kralligina tayini kokkinda bir kac vesika, in 
Balleten, vii [1945]; idem, Bargsay Ados un Erdel 
hurallegina did ban orijinal vesikalar, in Tarih 
Dergisi, iv [1952-3]; Na'imà, vi, 354 f.; Siläbdèr, 
i, 126 ff), 

For some time a revolt of serious proportions had 
been building up in Anatolia, To the long-standing 
causes of unrest there were added the uncertainty 
and fear inspired in many sipdhis and commanders 
by Képriili’s harsh behaviour. The leader of the 
dissidents was the beglerbegi of Aleppo, Abaza Hasan 
Pasha [q.v], who realised that his past actions 
constituted a cause for the sort of punishment which 
Köprülü had meted out tọ the zoréas in the capital. 
With him, in Konya, gathered a number of com- 
manders, among them the wäl of Damascus, the 
vizier Tayyar Posha-zide Ahmed Pasha; the 
beglerbegi of Anatolia; and some fifteen other active 
or retired beglerbegis who, fearing for their fates, 
sought to replace Küprülü with Tayyár Pasha-zde 
Abmed Pasha. At first replying to the summonses 
from the capital to join the Transylvanian campaign 
with excuses, they subsequently openly declared 
their rebellion, saying that they could not join a 
campaign with Kóprülü, who had caused the deaths 
of so many Janissaries and sipdhis (Na‘ima, vi, 
34411). Ignoring an imperial command that they 
Should either disperse to their several places or 
engage in the defence of Baghdad, the rebels came 
as far as the vicinity of Bursa, Summoned by the 
sultan, Köprülü arrived in Edirne on x4 Mubacram 
xo69/z October 1658 and was present at an ayab 
divini three days later in the sultan's presence at 
which the fati given by the Skaykh al-Iskim for 
the punishment of Ábüza Hasan was read out, 
Though a punitive force under the beglerbegi of 
Diy& Dakr, Murtadà Pasha, was already in the 
field, it was decided that Köprülü himself should 
campaign; and, accompanied by the sultan, he 
crossed to Üsküdar on 13 November 1658. Abiza 
Hasan, meanwhile, using the pretext of the distribu- 
tion of pay to the army in Istanbul, dispatched some 
5000 sípihis to Üsküdar, ostensibly to collect their 
pay but in fact to assassinate Köprülü. The latter, 
however, apprised of the plot, removed the names 











‘of 7000 sipahis from the rolls and executed about 
1000 who were caught. The unrest caused in the 
army by this fresh show of force led him to abandon 
the campaign and leave the matter to Murtadà 
Pasha. Although Abaza Hasan defeated the latter 
near ligin (15 Rabi“ I 1069/11 December 1658), he 
was compelled to winter in ‘Aynjab. Murtada Pasha, 
having received reinforcements, pressed the rebels 
closely from Aleppo, depriving them of provisions 
and other necessaries. When Abjza Hasan's forces 
began gradually to desert to Murtadà Pasha, the 
rebel leaders went to Aleppo to submit to the govern- 
ment, only to be deceived and executed (23 Djumada 
I 1066/16 February 1659: Ta'rikh-i Ghibnáni, sq ft.; 
Na'tmà, vi, 378 ff.; Silabdàr, i, 132 f£). 

Following this outcome, Köprülü busied himselt 
with the solution of internal problems like the 
local ul soldiery in Damascus who had been acting 
disruptively for some time, whom he struck Irom 
the rolls and replaced with five odas of garrison 
Janissaries from Istanbul; and the revolts of Cerkes 
Mehmed Beg in Egypt and of Mustafa Pasha, known 
as Kir Beg, it Antalya. Coming to Bursa with the 
sultan (r9 July 1659), Köprülü instituted a sweeping 
attempt to bring order to Anatolia by summoning 
Ismat Pasha, who had been left as Ad'im-mahdm. 
in Istanbul, and charging him with carrying out 
investigations (‘a/tish) throughout Anatolia, “from 
Üsküdar to ‘Arabistin", specifically to seize and 
punish any whom he found to have been involved 
in the DialalI revolts [see p1ALALl in Suppl.], what- 
ever their rank or station; to restore to ré'djd status. 
those falsely claiming to be ‘askeri; to deprive those 
unable to prove their claim to be sayyids of their 
distinctive turbans; and to seize and send to the 
imperial arsenal any arms or weapons found in the 
possession of the réyd (Na'tmá, vi, 415-6). But 
during these years he was also guilty of certain 
injustices such as bringing about the execution of the 
famous Deli Hüseyn Pasha [see HUSAYN PASHA DELI], 
in spite of the opposition of the Shaykh al-tsiam, by 
concocting false complaints (Rabi* I1 1069/December 
1658); and of Seydi Abmed Pasha (1071/16601), 
long in state service aad most recently active in the 
continuing struggle in Transylvania (for the defeat 
aud death of Rakoczy in this period and for the 
conquest of Oradea by Kise ‘All Pasha (Dhu ']- 
Hididja o7e[August 1660), see 14, art. Erdel). 

Köprülü divided the remaining months of his 
life between Edirne, to which he returned with the 
sultan in November 1659, and Istanbul. Age and 
illas greatly weakened him, and while journeying 
with Mebemmed IV to Edirne in July 1661, Kóprülü 
recommended, and the sultan agreed, that his son, 
Fadil Ahmed Pasha, should succeed him on his 
death. Abmed (Kóprüló-zide) was imrediately 
brought from Damascus and rade KP'im-makm in. 
Istanbul, When his father’s condition worsened, he 
was summoned to Edirne and acted as M'imr-mabám. 
for his father for 48 days until KOprülj's death on 
7 Rabi“ I 1072/31 October 1661. His body was brought 
to Istanbul and buried in the mausoleum near the 
dar al-hadith which he had built near Cenberli 
‘Tash (Silabdar, i, 219 ff.). 

During his five years in power, in a period when 
confusion reigned in all the institutions of state, 
Köprülü succeeded in crushing the prevailing spirit 
of rebellion and disorder through harsh and merciless 
acts. On this latter count, certain historians have 
characterised him as cruel and bloodthirsty (Silabdar, 
i, 226; ‘Othman-zade T2ib, Hadtkat al-wusar®, 
Istanbul 1271/1854, 166); but while he was not 
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guiltless of unjust acts, such judgements must be 
tempered by the recognition of the disabling turmoil 
which had afflicted the state since the death of 
Murad IV and of the great services which he per- 
formed in office (Ata, ii, 69 ff.). In fact, historians 
like Mebmed Khalife, ‘Abdi Pasha, Na‘ima and 
Rashid are united in praising Kóprüli. When 
Küprülü came to the Grand Vizierate, he said to 
those around bim that the state expected service, 
mot show from him, and he remained true to this 
principle to the end of his life (cf. the relation of 
Durmush Efendi, the Adtib of the Dár al-sa'áde 
aghasi, in. Rághid, i, 18). 

Köprülü caused the straits at Čanaķ-ķale to be 
strongly fortified [see CAxAx-kai'E mocHazl). His 
benefactions, estates, and endowments are to be 
found in a great many places: for example, a mosque, 
à school and shops in Yanova; a mosque and school 
in Rudnik; and a mosque and a school in the town 
of Tarakll ín the samdja of Bolu (see further the 
listing in 1A, art. Kopriilidler (Gókbilgin), vi, 897b). 
His sonsin-law, Kibleli Mustafa Pasha, Kaplan 
Mustafa Pasha, Kara Mustafa Pasha (Merzifonlu) 
{g.v.] and Siyawush Pasha, all held high positions 
during his own and his son's Grand Virierate. 

U. Fadil Ahmed Pasha (Abu ‘I-‘Abbas) 
(1045-87/1635-76), the elder son and successor of 
Köprülü Mehmed Pasha, was born in Köprü in 1635. 
Brought to Istanbul at the age of 7 by his father, be 
studied under the leading learned men of the period, 
first under ‘Othman Efendi, later under Kara 
Celebi-zide ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi [see xara-CeLebi- 
zive (4)). Through the influence of his father he 
was, while only 16, appointed a midderris, first at 
 Háridj, then at dákhil level. Now known as Pasha- 
2iide, his lessons proved popular, and in 1657 he was 
raised to the Sahn-é theman, Shortly after, however, 
upset by gossip amongst the Siam, he abandoned 
the learned profession and took up an administrative 
post. In 1069/1639 he was, at the request of his 
father, appointed to the governorship of the eyalet 
of Erzurum with a vizierate. One year later he was 
transferred to Damascus. There he won great pop- 
ularity by causing an imperial rescript to be issued 
removing two taxes, called dashisha and Aariba, 
which his predecessors had levied on the people of 
Damascus and which had sometimes risen as high 
as 3-4 million aAas. Under orders from the central 
government he moved against the Durüz [-.] and 
defeated the Ma‘nids and Shihabids, thereby securing 
the payment of a tribute of 500 purses and the 
abandonment of the brigandage in which they had 
been engaging for some time. He also caused to be 
made into a beglerbegilih the region where the 
Ma‘nids and Shihabids lived together with the areas 
of Saydà, Bayrüt and Safad which till then had been 
governed by a valvode (1660: for details, see Djawdhir. 
abiaudribh der alwdl-i Fadi! Abmed Pasha, Süley- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2242, fol. 4; Silabdar, i, 214-16). 
Although he was later appointed beglerbegi of Aleppo, 
he was summoned to Istanbul as R'im-makám 
before he could take up the post and subsequently 
succeeded his father as Grand Vizier (see above). 

Amongst the new Grand Vizier's first concerns 
was the continuing unsettled situation in Transyl- 
vania. Some measure of order was established there, 
however, without Kóprülü-zàde's direct intervention, 
by the victory in January 1662, near Sighisoara, of 
‘the beglerbesi of Yanova over Rákoczy's successor, 
János Kemény, which ensured the control of the 
Ottoman-supported Mihály Apafi. Though a cam- 
paign against Venice was mooted for 1663, this was 














abandoned in favour of a campaign against Austria, 
which had constantly been attacking Ottoman fron- 
tier forts and outposts and which was seen as the 
more dangerous enemy. The army moved out from 
Edirne on 5 Ramadan 1073/13 April 1663. During 
discussions in Belgrade and Osijek with Austrian 
ambassadors, Köõprülü-zäde demanded the destruc- 
tion of a newly-built Austrian fortress (Zerinvår) 
facing Nagykanizsa in western Hungary; the with- 
drawal of Austrian troops from Transylvania; and 
the restoration of the annual 30,000 florin tribute 
which the Austrians had paid from the time of 
Silleymin I until 1606 (later, in Buda, modified to a 
demand for a single 200,000 ghuriish payment like 
that agreed at Zsitva-Torok in 1606}. The Austrians 
were unable to accept the last of these conditions, 
and Képriilii-zide set off from Buda against the 
fortress of Nové Zámky (24 Dhu 'l-Hididja ro73/ 
3o July 1663; see Kütib Mugtafá Zuhdi, Ta'ribh-i 
Uyear, Istanbul University TY2488; Rashid, i, 
25 ff.; Diawahir altawarish), to which he laid siege 
on x7 August and which finally surrendered on 
terms on 2x Safar 1074/24 September 1663 (22 
September in Montecuculi, Mémoires de Montecuculi, 
Paris 1712, 332 {f.). Having deputed subordinates to 
take several near-by fortresses, among them Neugrad 
and Nitra, Kóprülü-zàde returned with the army 
to winter quarters in Belgrade, intending to move 
out from there against the Austrians in the spring. 
The campaign by the Hungarian commander Zrinyi 
and General Hohenlohe in January 1664, during 
which Berzence, Babócsa and Pecs were occupied 
[Magyar történei, iv, 168), lod the Grand Vizier to 
move toward Osijek; but on hearing that the local 
commanders had gained control of the situation, 
he returned to Belgrade (21 February 1664). 

The fall of Nové Zámky, regarded as the last 
major block to the Turkish advance into Europe, 
had aroused great anxiety in Europe and led to 
contributions of men and money to the Habsburg 
cause from the Papacy, Spain, some of the German 
princes and even France and to the formation of a 
sizeable force under the command of Montecuculi. 
A Christian force laid siege to Nagykanizsa, in 
response to which Köprülü-zäde advanced on that 
fortress. The siege having been lefted at his advance, 
he tcok and destroyed Zerinvár (6 Dh 'l-Hididja 
1074/30 June 1664), the building of which had been 
onc of the ostensible causes of the present campaigns, 
and then moved northward, his forces taking Kisko- 
márom (14 July), Egerseg, Egervár and Kemendvár 
(Diawihir al-tawérikh, fols. 82 ff.) and advancing 
to the river Rába (Raab). Here, near the village of 
St. Gotthard, they came face to face with the im- 
perla forees under Montecuculi, Though Köprülü- 
zade was actively’ engaged in peace negotiations with 
the Austrian ambassador, he decided to cross the 
river and engage the enemy. The bridge proved 
inadequate, however, and only a part of the Ottoman 
forces got across. In the battle which ensued (8 
Mubarram 1075/1 August 1664), these at first had 
some success but were ultimately driven back, both 
sides suffering heavy losses (for details, see Monte- 
cuculi, 416; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 181 f 
Abmed Mukbtár, Sem Gofarda *Othmdnll ordusu, 
Istanbul 1326/1908), 

This defeat, though by no means decisive, forced 
a more defensive policy on the Ottoman army, which 
had previously moved as it willed (Djawdhir al-tawd- 
rikh, fols. 90 ff.). But within ten days the two sides 
bad signed the Treaty of Vasvár (17 Muharram 1075) 
xo August 1664) which largely satisfied Ottoman 
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aims and, in particular, left them in possession of 
Nové Zámky and assured their influence in Transyl- 
Vania (for a Hungarian view of the treaty, see 
Magyar torténct, iv, 169; for the treaty, see Baron de 
‘Testa, Recueil des traités de 1a Porte Ottoman, ix, 
Paris 1898, 50 f.; Ta’rikk-i Gailmdni, 90 if.; Silabdar, 
i, 3633 Rashid, i, 78 ff}. After advancing to the area 
of Nové Zámky, which he had heard was to be 
besieged, Köprülü-zäde received there the con- 
firmed copy of the peace treaty from Vienna and 
therefore returned to Belgrade where he wintered 
in order to oversee the implementation of the treaty. 
He returned to Edirne only in July 1665, and from 
there to Istanbul, inspecting the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles ia company with the sultan on the way. 

At a consultative assembly in December 1665, 
Küprüló-zàde proposed a major effort to take Kan- 
diya [9.v.] in Crete, the siege of which had for years 
been the cause of heavy losses; and it was agreed that 
Preparations for such a campaign should be put in 
hand. Departing from Edirne in Dhu '-Ka*da 1076] 
May 1666, Köprülü-zåde crossed from Monemvasia, 
chosen as the mainland base for the campaign, to 
Canea in early November. The fleet was strengihened 
during the course of the winter and spring, and on 
£ Dhu '-Hididja 1077/25 May 1667 Köprülü-zide 
convened an assembly of the leading commanders in 
which the plans for tbe conduct of the siege were 
laid (Djawahir al-tawaribh, fol. 112; Defterdàr 
Sarl Mehmed Pasha, Zubdat al-traM?it, Süleymaniye- 
Bsad Efendi 2382, fols. 4íf.; Rishid, i, 164 if). 
The siege was pressed vigorously, with varying 
fortunes, until mid-November when Képriili-zdde, 
who had lived in the trenches from the beginning of 
the sioge in order to encourage the troops, suspended 
operations for the winter. During this period Köp- 
rülizide received Venetian commissioners 
was in correspondence with both the Doge of Ve 
and the Venetian captain-general Morosini with 
regard to negotiations about the fate of the fortress 
(Diewahir al-tawarikh, Küprülü Fan! Abmet Paga, 
251; Ráihid, i, 18 ff... Both sides gathered rein- 
forcements in the spring and, with Képriili-zade 
entering the trenches once moze on 12 Mubarram 
xo79[zz June 1668, the issue was again hotly con- 
tested through the summer (for details, see Diawahir 
al-tawarith; Rashid, i, 208 {f.; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire, xi, 311 ff). Knowing that Köprülü-zäde 
would accept only the surrender of Kandiya, the 
Venetians approached the sultan, then in Yehishehir 
(Larissa), in Thessaly, for more favourable terms, 
as @ result of which Mebemmed IV demanded to 
know of the Grand Vizier the situation, warning 
that it would be impossible to raise men and supplies 
were the siege to last another year. At an assembly 
convened by Küprülü-zide on 8 Radjab 1079) 
12 December 1668, it was agreed that the fall of 
Kandiya seemed close at hand, and arrangements 
were made to winter in the trenches (Rashid, i, 
218 ft.). Friction amongst the Venetians and their 
allies led to the withdrawal of the allied fleet at 
the end of August 1669, which act left the Venetians 
little choice but to surrender, After six days of 
discussion, terms were agreed on 8 Rabl¢ IT r08o] 
5 September 1669 (wee Ráshid, i, 240 ff.; MuSahadat 
Medimátasl,ii, x41 ft. Noradounghian, Recewid d'actes 
internationaux. de l'empire Ottoman, i, Paris 1897, 
132 ff). Képrillii-zdde recelved the 80 keys of the 
evacuated city and fortress of Kandiya on z7 Sep- 
tember, He remained through the winter to repair 
the fortress and to have a new land survey (fahrir] 
made in the Mediterranean islands, He also pacified 




















‘the Mainotes with a letter which he sent, and he 
forgave their outstanding taxes (for details, see 
Djawahir al-tawárihh, ols. 122 ff.; Kopriti-Mehmed 
Asim Bey 724, fols, 231-6; Bagvekalet arşivi, tahrir 
defterleri; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, viii 498 tt. 
Siabdir i, 535). Returning by way of Tekirdagh, 
he arrived in Edime in mié-Safar ro&rfearly July 
3670 and surrendered the sacred standard to the 
sultan. 

(For diplomatic retations with France in the early 
16705, leading to a renewal of the capitulations on 
5 June 1673 (19 Safar 1084), see J. Chardin, Voyages 
en Perse et autres lieue de l'Orient, Paris 1811, i; 
A. Vandal, L'odysée d'un ambassadeur. Les voyages 
du Marquis de Nointel (1670-80), Paris 1900; Saint- 
Priest (ed. Schefer), Mémoires sur l'ambassade de 
France en Turquie, Paris 1877; A. Galland, Journal 
d'A. Galland pendant son sijour à Constantinople 
(7672-1673), Paris 1881; L. d'Arvieux, Mémoires 
du chevalier d'Arvieuv, Paris 1735, iv; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 341 ff, See also wrIVAZAT 
ii, The Ottoman empire, esp. at p. 1185a). 

In 1672 a campaign was undertaken against Poland 
on behalf of Peter Doroshenko, hetman of a group 
of Ukrainian Cossacks, who had accepted Ottoman 
suzerainty in 669; and on 7 Safar 1083/4 June 167, 
Kóprülü-zide ‘eft Edirne with the army, accom: 
panied by Mehemmed IV, who was to take an active 
interest in the campaign (for correspondence be- 
tween Kiprilld-zide and the King of Poland in 
May 1672, seo Rashid, i, 26x {f,). The principal 
object of the campaign, the fortress of Kamenets 
Podolskiy (see samAntéa], was taken on 3 Djumida 
I ro83/27 August 1672 after a nine-day siege (NABI 
Yasuf, Ta'rikh-i Kamdnifa, Istanbul University 
TY2418; al-Hadjdj (Hàdidi) ‘Al, Ta'rith-+ 
Kaménita, Silleymaniye-Lala Ismail Efendi 308; 
“Abdi Pasha, Wakd’i-ndme, Suleymaniye-Halet 
Efendi 615, Topkapi Sarayi-Bagdat kópkü 217). 
The rapid Ottoman advance in Poland, and par- 
ticularly the siege of Lwow, compelled the Polish 
King, Michael Wisnowiecki, to sue for peace; and 
terms were agreed at the receatly-taken fort (palanka) 
of Buchach (18 October 1672; ‘Abdi Pasha; Rashid, 
i, 284 f1.; Noradounghian, i, 52). The harsh terns 
of the treaty, which included the loss of Podolia 
and the Ukraine and the payment of tribute, made 
it unacceptable to the Polish Diet. Their refusal to 
ratify it and implement its terms led to further 
Ottoman campaigns in the following years, of which. 
Küprülü-zide, once again accompanied by Mebem- 
med IV, directed those in 1673 and 1674. In the 
main action of the former year, Kopriild-zade was 
appointed commander to save Khotin (¢.v.] from 
the attack of John Sobieski, but the fortress was 
lost before he could arrive. The latter year saw a 
successful campaign into the Ukraine (Khotin having 
been retaken by the Khan of the Crimea) in response 
to Russian incursions. Kóprülü-zide, now in poor 
health, returned to Edirne with the sultan on 22 
Sha‘bin rofs/2t November 1674 (see Rashid, i, 
317 ff.), and the campaigns of 1675 and 1676 against. 
the Poles were left to others. 

In his last years, Köprülü-zåde’s illness worsened 
through his addiction to drink, Although he fol- 
lowed the sultan when the latter left Istanbu! for 
Edirne with the army in early Sha‘ban ro37/mid- 
October 1676, he was too ill to get even as far as 
Edime and died on the Kara Biber ¢ijtlik, near 
Exgene kóprüsü (between Corlu and Keclshttran), 
on 26 Sha‘bin 1087/3 November 1676 at the age 
of 41 (‘Abdi Pasha), his death resulting from acute 
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dropsy brought on by drink (Silihdár, i, 6sc). His 
body was brought to Istanbul and buried in his 
father’s mausoleum near Cenberli Tash. 

Köprülü-zäde's tenure in the Grand Virierate 
was one of the two or three longest in Ottoman 
history. Tall and stout, with a round face and large 
eyes, he is described as dignified and inspiring 
respect. Especially significant is the high praise 
accorded his virtues by Silabdar (i, 659) in view 
of that historian’s harsh judgements on Köprülü 
Mehmed Pasha. Küprülti-záde saw to the completion 
of pious foundations begun by his father, such as a 
half-finished #kan and mosque in Rumeli, and also 
of his foundations in Cenberli Tash in Istanbul 
(Djewahir al-tawérizh, fol. 14); and, as evidence of 
the great value which he himself placed on learning, 
one may cite the library which he established near 
his residence (formerly that of €A%isha Sultan, 
daughter of Sultan Ibrahim and wife of Ipshtr Pasha) 
in the vicinity of Aya Sofya (Uzungarsili, Osmanlı 
tarihi, ilifr, 438) and which he enriched with many 
very valuable books acquired both while as müderris 
and in later times, The wakfiyya for the library, 
which was drawn up two years after his death, in 
1089/1678, and which makes provision for students 
and the teaching of certain subjects there, is now 
in the Köprülü library (no. 4 of the wakfiyyas of 
the Köprülü family; M. Gökmen, Kütüpháneleri- 
mizden notlar, Istanbul 1952, 52; Shaykhl, Wata’: 
al-fugal, Istanbul University TY8r, fol. 691). His 
other foundations include a mosque in Kandiya 
(for a copy of the imperial grant of the land (mulk- 
name) given him in Kandiya, dated Rabi€ 11 ro8r/ 
August-September 1670, as well as other documents 
demarcating boundaries, see the above collection of 
weakfiyyas in the Köprülü library); mosques in 
Nové Zámky and Kamenets; and an uncompleted 
Min (later completed) in Izmir (Silábdáe, i, 659). 

Fadil Abmed Pasha was also the patron of a 
number of men of learning and the arts, among 
them his private secretary (milhiirdar), Hasan Agha, 
author of the Diatcdhir al-tawärikh, which is based 
on the documents committed to his charge (there 
exists in the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, a Latin 
translation of this work, made in z680 and entitled 
Annalium gemma, authore Hasanaga .... Cl. A. 
Galland, Journal, tr. N. S. Örik, Hatıralar, Ankara 
1949, 197, n; Babinger, 216-17); Mazākl, who was 
with him throughout the siege of Kandiva; Nàbi; 
Zuhdi, the author of the Tarith-i Uyrar; the reis 
aLkutüb Talib Abmed Ffendi; the poet Fennl; 
and Huseyn Hezárfenn [3] (cf. Safa’, Tadshira, 
Istanbul University TY3215, fols. r8ọ fi., 2421 
Shaykhi, fols. 680-786). 

III Fadll Mustafa Pasha (1047-tro2/1637-91), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the younger brother of 
Faqil Abmed Pasha. Born in Képrii in 1047/1637, 
he began medrese education together with his eld 
brother. Whether he received a medrese appoint- 
ment is not known, but in ro70/x659 he is seen to 
have received a ze‘émet and to have entered the 
ranks of the sultan’s guards as a rmitteferrika (Uzun- 
garsih, Osmants tarihi, iiij2, Ankara 1954, 451) In 
view of the facts that he was in Crete, together with 
his mother, for the whole of the final siege of Kandiya 
{1667-9}, that he was at Fadil Ahmed’s side when 
the latter died and that he bore the Grand Vizier's 
signet ring to the sultan (for the berät granting him 
a ze'ümet at this time, see Bagvekalet argivi, Ali Emiri 
tasnifi, period of Mehemmed IV, 229), one may 
suppose that he spent most of his time with his elder 
brother, on campaign. On r Djumidà lI 1090) 




















29 June 1680 he became seventh vizier at the instiga- 
tion of his brother-in-law, the Grand Vizier Merzifonlu 
Kara Mustafi Pasha (see KARA MUSTAPA PASHA, 
mexziroxtu]. In November of the same year he 
served as guard (muhdfis) to the Walide Sultin and 
the princes Sleyman and Abmed when they went 
to Edirne; and he performed the same function the 
following year, now as sixth vizier, when they re- 
mained in Edirne after the departure'of the army 
for Istanbul (Rabi* I rogz/March r6&r) following 
the conclusion of peace with Russia. At the time of 
the army's departure on the Austrian campaign of 
1683 (Rabi® IT too4/April 1683) he remained in 
Ediene as guard to the Walide Sultin, with the 
posts of fifth vizier and &Pim-makdm of Edirne. He 
was later appointed to the governorship of the 
eydlet of Silistria with the addition of Nicopolis 
(i.e. the Özü muhäfişlighi) and became commander 
at Babadagh! [g.v.]. With Kara Mustafa Pasha’s 
dismissal and execution (December 1633) following 
tthe failure of the second siege of Vienna, and on the 
report that John Sobieski, King of Poland, was 
making preperations against Kamenets and Molda- 
via, it was decided to replace Fadl! Mustafa with a 
more experienced commander; he was summoned 
to the capital as bubbe altf vizier, but kept the estates 
(khdss) he then possessed (RabI* II ros/March-April 
1684; Silabdar, ii, 127). Reaching Edirne in mid-May, 
Fadil Mustata occupied the position of third vizier 
in the didn; but before long he chose retirement, 
mo doubt grieved by the enmity of the new Grand 
Vizier toward the Köprülü family. One year later, 
as the war with the Venetians in the Morea intensi- 
fied, he was appointed commander (wwhdfi) of 
Chios (according to Silahdar, ii, 222, transferred 
‘there from the command of Boghaz [Hisirl] ~ Sedd 
al-babr), subsequently being transferred to the 
command of Boghaz Hisirl on 4 Rabi‘ II 1097 
28 February 1686 (Silahdar, ii, 230). 

On 3o Dhu 'I-Ka'da 1098/7 October 1687, shortly 
after a rebellious army had made his brother-in-law, 
Siyawush Pasha, Grand Vizier and begun a march 
on the capital, Fadil Mustafa was summoned to 
Istanbul as second vizier and kd°im-makdm, Though 
Mchemmed TV had some hope that Fadi! Mustafa 
might help him save his throne, past stights by the 
sultan made Fadfl Mustafa unsympathetic, and the 
latter was in fact closely involved in the deposition 
of Mebemmed IV (2 Muharram 1099/8 November 
1687). He soon fell out of favour with the army, the 
instruments of the deposition, however, through 
resisting their demands for donatives and attempting 
to establish discipline; and thongh his position was 
once saved by the new sultan, Süleymán II, he was 
subsequently effectively exiled by being appointed 
again to the command of Boghaz Higárl (7 Rabi* II 
xooo[ro February 1688: Silibdár, il, 318 ff.; Zubdat 
al-wakd'i, fols. 87 ff; Rashid, ii, 25). He was spared 
a worse fate by the refusal of the Shaykh al-Islam 
to sanction his execution. A little later he was moved 
to the command of Canea, then to that of Kandiya, 
then, in Safar rro0/December 1688, to that of Chios. 

With the war against the Holy League going badly 
for the Ottomans in 1688-9, particularly on the 
Austrian front, it was agreed by the ulama’ to 
recommend to the sultan the appointment of Fadil 
Mustafa Pasha to the Grand Vizierate, and he was 
accordingly summoned to Edirne (rz Mubarram ror]. 
25 October 1680). His first act was to issue a declara- 
tion (Peydn-ndme) designed to restore morale and to 
encourage the willing performance of military service. 
He also took steps to ease the lot of the tax-paying 
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subjects (re'i5d) by removing a number of onerous 
extraordinary taxes such as the resmei Miamr ve 
‘arak, a recently-imposed tax on drink which had 
led many Christian subjects in Rumeli to make 
common cause with the enemy (cf. Zusdat al-trabi^i*, 
iol. 122). During the winter he wes engaged in 
preparations for a campaign which he himself was 
to lead; and on 6 Shawwal rror/:3 July 1690 he 
left Edirne. He succeeded in recovering Pirot (10 
August), the fort (palanka) of Misi Pasha, and, 
after a 23-day siege, the important stronghold of 
Nish (9 September). Despite the lateness of the 
season and the opposition of his commanders, Fadl 
Mustafa determined to march to Belgrade. Semendria 
ell after a three-day siege, on 23 Dhu '-Hididia 
iror/;i7 September 1690, and Belgrade after an 
tight-day siege, on 4 Muharram 1102/8 October 1690 
(Si&bdàr, i, sorfí; Zwbdat alwahdi, fols. 169, 
171 175; Ráshid, ii, 123 ff.; of. 1. H. Danigmend, 
zahl Osmanl: tarihi kronolojisi, Istanbul 1947-55, 
dii, 470). Detachments sent out from Belgrade suc- 
ceeded in taking Boghur-delen (Šabac) and re-estab- 
lishing control over the Danube at Orgova but failed 
to recover Osijek. Having seen to the repairing and 
supplying of Belgrade, Fádfl Mustafa set out for 
Jstanbul (4 November 1690). During his return he 
was mindful of the r/siyá, sending prisoners to their 
homes at the treasury’s expense and also restoring 
lands and goods and providing the means of agri- 
Culture to those who had lived between Nigh and 
Belgrade but bad been moved across the Danube 
dy the Austrians and now wished to return, He 
spent the winter of 1690-1 dealing with matters 
such as uprisings in Egypt (by Ibn Wani) and 
Cyprus (Zubdat «l-vaki?i*, fol. 182) and instituting 
reforms in the Janissary Corps, the imperial stables 
and the imperial larder whereby expediture was cut 
(Siläþdär, ii, 559-60). 

Though Fadil Mustafa proposed that be remain 
in Istanbul in 1691 in order to oversee all fronts 
during the year and that another commander be 
sent to Hungary, it wes thought best that he lead 
the campaign. By the time the army was ready to 
move (Shafbàn t102/May r69r), Silleyman II was 
near death, and a faction opposed to Fadil Mustafa 
‘was making efforts to restore Mehemmed 1V to the 
throne. Having taken measures to forestall these, 
Fadil Mustafa left strict instructions, on departing 
from Edirne (r8 Ramadán/rs June), that, in the 
event of the sultan's death, his brother, Abmed, 
should be placed on the throne. When, on 25 Rama- 
dàn rroo[22 June 1691, Süleymán I1 died, Abmed 11 
ascended the throne without incident and confirmed 
‘Pagil Mustafa Pasha in the Grand Vizierate, 

Having reached Belgrade on 23 Shawwal/z0 July, 
Fadil Mustafa bridged the river Sava; and when 
‘the Austrians, encamped at Varadin (Petrovaradin), 
advanced and then retreated, the Grand Vizier set 
cff in pursuit, overriding the advice of his com- 
manders that he should await the amival of the 
Crimean Tatars and the provincial forces. When the 
Ottomans took up a position before the fort of 
Slankamen, the Austrian commander, his road to 
Varadin threatened and fearing being caught be- 
tween the Ottomans and the Tatars, engaged the 
Ottomans in battle (24 Dhu 'l-Ķaʻda rro2/19 August 
1691). The Ottoman right wing having been broken, 
Tidll Mustafa himself led the attack to restore the 
position; but just as this was about to be achieved, 
de was struck in the forehead by a bullet and killed: 
the confusion consequent on his death led to the 
deieat and withdrawal of the Ottoman forces, The 











battle of Slankamen thus saw not only a serious 
military reverse but also the death of an able Grand 
Vizier trom whom much might have been expected. 
Despite a thorough search, Fagll Mustafi's body 
was not found. (For details, see Silsbdar, ii, 583 fi 
Zubdat abwakP'i*, fols. 184 f; Rashid, ii, 16r 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 319 ff.). 

adil Mustafa Pasha, though Grand Vizier for less 
than two years, grasped the true needs of the state 
and demonstrated the ability to implement necessary 
reforms. He appreciated the political necessity of 
countering European hopes of defections from 
amongst the Christian subjects by taking account 
of their interests and by making reforms in con- 
nection with the djisya and other obligations lai 
upon them [for the effects of the djizya reforms, 
however, cf. pnzva ii—Ottoman, especially 565b]. 
To ensure the independence of the Grand Vizierate, 
"he took steps to limit the number and influence of 
the kubbe altt viziers. The practice of giving gifts 
(3diyya) to the sultans at bayrams by state officials 
was ended. In every provincial city he created coun- 
cils of notables (medjlis-i a'yán), modelled on the 
imperial didn, to prevent the growth of local 
despotisms and to check abuses by keeping an eye 
on the judgements and procedures of bádis and 
ndis. In Istanbul, however, his failure to enforce 
the nakk, or fixed prices, on the grounds that the 
practice was not justified in the skar‘ and that 
trade should rest on the consent of the two parties, 
resulted in an increase in profiteering in his time of 
office. His learning, particularly in the fields of 
hadith and lexicography, his devotion to the ghar‘, 
his dignity and his sense of justice are widely at- 
tested. He had three sons: Nu‘man, ‘Abd Allah and 
Estad (Silabdar, ii, 286, 587 ff; Zubdat al-wak®i, 
fols, r87 ff; Rāshid, i, 530; ii, 115, 143 ff; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 307; Saint-Priest, Mémoires, 
242 ft.; Shaykht, li, 3a16ff.; Amasya tarikhi, iv, 
212 ff; U, Heyd (ed. Ménage), Studies in old Ottoman. 
criminal law, Oxford 1973, 155). 

IV. ‘Amdja-zade Husayn Pasha (nephew of 
Köprülü  Mebmed  Pasha)—4ee — Amüdia-Záde 
HUSAYN PASHA. 

V. Numān Pasha (?1081-1131/?1670-1719), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the eldest son of Fadli 
Mustafa Pasha. Bom in Istanbul, he studied under 
Demir-Kaplll Fadil Süleymän and Kayserili Háfiz 
al-Sayyid Ahmed Efendi, among others, and be- 
came wiawall of the Koprill awkdf after his 
father's death. While Mustafa II was preparing for 
his second campaign against the Austrians, in 1696, 
he decreed that Nu‘min, like the administrators of 
other rich foundations, should take part in the 
campaign, providing 150 infantry. In Muharram 1112/ 
July 1700, Nu'mán Beg became sixth vizier and was 
betrothed to ‘Aisha Sultan, a daughter of Mustafa IE 
(Silákddr dhayli). He became beglerbegi of Erzurum 
in Ramadán r1r2/March 1701 and then, in Djumádà [ 
rir4/October 1702, of Anatolia, His marriage to 
*A'isha Sullán, set for the spring of 1703, was 
delayed in the confusion surrounding the uprising 
known as the Edirne walt‘ast which led to the de- 
position of Mustafa IL (9 Rabi I rrrsjz2 August 
1703), who was replaced by Abmec IIL. Following 
this event, Nu*màn Pasha was appointed commander 
(mubáfig) of Egriboz (Euboea), and by June 1704 
he had become emuhdfir of Crete, being charged with 
making a land survey (lahrir) of the fieís on the island 
(Rashid, ii, 137). Transferred to the command of 
Boghaz Higirl on 26 Shawwal 1117/10 February 1706, 
he was shortly after returned again to Crete. Though 
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the marriage ceremony with ‘Aisha Sultan was 
celebrated in Mubarram zrzo/April 1708, it was 
still to be several years before the marriage was 
consummated. 

Appointed again to Eğriboz in Djumādā II 1121/ 
August 1709, he was summoned to Istanbul four 
months later (Ramadan rr2t/December 1709) to 
consummate his marriage (Rashid, iii, 311-2; cf. 
idid., iii, 317-8, however, where the consummation 
is said to have occurred in Mubarram 1122/March 
1710). He was made beglerbegi of Bosnia on 8 Shawwal 
Ti2rtr December 1709 but was then appointed to 
the command of Belgrade on 3 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1121/ 
4 January x7x0 (Rashid, iii, 313; of. Uzunçarşılı, 
Osmartlt tarihi, ivj2, Ankara 1959, 29, who dates 
this appointment on r7 Rabi I zre2/16 May t710). 
On 18 Rabit II zr22/16 June 1710, Nu'màn Pasha 
as elevated to the Grand Vizierate in the hope that 
he would be more resolute against the Russians and 
better able to handle the problem of the suppliant. 
Swedish king, Charles XII, than his predecessor, 
Čorlulu “Ali Pasha, had been (see “ALI PASHA ČOR- 
LuLu; Akdes Nimet Kurat, Isveç Kiral Karl XIL'rm 
Türkiye'de kalışı .. „, Istanbul 1943, 227, 229); his 
appointment was met with general satisfaction. 
Despite a strong movement in the government to 
concentrate attention on the Black Sea and the 
Polish question, Nu‘man Pasha, trying to maintain 
peace with Russia, contented himself with announ- 
cing simply that a large army would see the Swedish 
king to his own country in the spring (see Rashid, 
ii, 3275 Abmed Refik, Memdlik-i Otkméniyye'de 
Demirbash Sharl, Istanbul 1332/1923-14, 30i 
A.N. Kurat, op.cih, 232 ff; idem, XVIII. yis 
yelbast Avrupa wnume harbinde Tirkiye'nin taraf- 
sichgt, in Belleten, vii, 1943, 268 ff.; Saint-Priest, 
Mémoires, 120-1). 

Disappointed in his handling of both external 
and internal affairs, Abmed III removed Nu‘man 
Pasha from the Grand Vizierate on 2t Djumada 11 
1122/17 August 1710; he was subsequently appointed 
mubdfiy of Ejribo (Silibdór dhayli; Rashid, iii, 
330-1. For a relation concerning his wish to resign 
from the Grand Vizierate, see Behdjeti, Ta’rikh-i 
süläle-i Köprülü). In the nine years before his death 
he held administrative and military positions con- 
tinuously in various paris of the empire. He became 
mukdfis of Canca in Shawwal 1122/December 1710, 
and of Kandiya in Dhu 'l-Ka'da 1123/December 1711, 
while on 19 Shawwal 1125/8 November 1713 he was 
given the sandjat of Yanya (Ioénnina) as an arpaltk 
(Sildhdàr dhayli). The next year he was given the 
eyalet of Bosnia together with tbe military com- 
mand of the Karadagh [¢.0.] area. While in this post 
he moved against the rebels of Karadagh, who were 
receiving aid from the Venetians, hunted them 
down and drove those who escaped to take refuge 
with the Venetians (Shawwal 1126/October 1714: 
Rashid, iv, 22-3. For the decree sent to him about 
this problem, see Bagvekalet arpivi, Ibnülemin, 
dabiliye, 241). 

Following this success, he was moved to the 
command of Belgrade (January 1715: Sildkdar 
dhayli), where affairs were at a delicate stage; but 
‘under him, as in his predecessor's time, disorder in 
this frontier fortress increased, as did desertions 
from the local levies and the kapthulu soldiery. 
Dismissed because of this in Rabi‘ IT rr27/April 1715, 
he was transferred to the governorship (mtagar- 
riflib) of the sandjats of Isil and Menteghe and 
given the task of following the activities of the 
bandits who were profiting from the absence on 














campaign of the viziers and beglerbegis of Anatolia 
(Rashid, iv, 237, 240ff.). In Shawwál rrz8[Sep- 
tember 1716 he was made beglerbegi and mubáfiy cf 
Cyprus (Sikdbdar dkayli); and three months later 
he became commander (serddr) in Bospia while 
retaining the governorship of Cyprus (for part of the 
lirman of appointment, see Uzungargh, Osmanls 
tarihi, iv[2, 204, n. r). During the period when the 
Austrians gained Belgrade (Ramadan rroo/August 
1719), Nu‘man Pasha beat back the enemy attack 
on Bosnia and forced the raising of the siege of 
Javornik (October 1717). He remained active in the 
defense of Bosnia until after the signing of the 
Treaty of Pacsarowitz (22 Sha*bàn zz3o[21 July 1718) 
(see Rashid, iv, 383; and for a copy of a decree sent. 
to him in mid-Ramadan rr30/August 1718, see 
Başvekalet arşivi, Ibnülemin, dáhiliye, 2436) aud 
was then transferred at his own request to the 
governorship of Crete in Ramadán 1130/August 1718. 
Falling ill as soon as he reached the island, how- 
ever, he died in Kandiya on 16 Rabi I 1131/6 Feb- 
ruary 1719 and was buried beside the mosque of 
Fadil Abmed Pasha. 

"Nu'mán Pasha was accounted an honest and 
pious man of whom one author remarks that he 
‘would have been better suited to the office of Shaykh 
al-[slém than to that of Grand Virier (Charles de 
Ferriol, Correspondance du Marguis de Ferriol, 
Antwerp 1870, 120). He is said to have taking 
nothing from the estates attached to the various 
offices he held, but rather to have met his expenses 
exclusively from the income of the estates which he 
had inherited from his father (Behdjetl). 

Both his younger brothers and, of his sons, par- 
ticularly Hafiz Abmed Pasha (d, 1£83/x759) made a 
mark in public life, as have other descendents of the 
family down to the present day [see KÖrROLO 
MEHMED FUAD]. 

Bibliography: For further details and a more 
complete bibliography, especially of archival ma- 
terials, see [A art. Köprülülr, by M. Tayyib 
Gökbilgin, on which this article is largely based. 

(M. Tavvrs Göxsizctx - R. C. Rr?) 

KOPRULU, Meunen Fuan, until 1934 Korn010- 
zive Meumen FuA (1890-1966), prominent Turks 
ish scholar and the pioneer of Turkish studies in 
the modern sense in Turkey, Born in Istanbul, be 
was the son of Isma‘il Faiz Bey, a civil servant, a 
descendant of the sister of the famous Ottoman 
grand vizier Köprülü Mehmed Pasha [g.v] wbo 
married Kibleli Mustafà Pasha, one-time vizier of 
Mehemmed IV. His mother Ehadidja Kbànlm was 
the daughter of ‘Arif Hikmet Efendi, a member of 
the ‘wlama? of Islimye in Rumeli (Sliven in present 
day Bulgaria). He was educated at Ayaspasha junior 
high school (riéskdiyye) and at Merdjan high school 
(édadi) in Istanbul. Later, for two years he attended 
the School of Law (Mekieb-i Hubiit), which he left 
in 1909, but he was mainly self-taught. After teaching 
in various schools, he was appointed in 1923, with 
Diya? (Ziya) Gókalp's support, to the chair of Turk- 
ish literature in the University of Istanbul, vacant 
‘upon the resignation of Khalid Diya" [g.v.], a position 
which he kept until 1939. He also taught at the 
School (later Faculty) of Political Science (Siyasal 
Bilgiler) and in the Ankara Faculty of Arts (Dit ve 
Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi) (where he covered Ottoman 
history and institutions). He served for eight months 
as under-secretary at the Ministery of Education in 
1924 and was elected deputy from Kars in 1936. 
After 1939 he settled in Ankara and joined political 
life. In January 1946 he became one of the four 
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founders of the Democratic Party (see DEMOKRAT 
Parti]. Following the oso elections he became 
Foreign Minister (1950-5) and Minister of State in 
1956, but resigned from the party on account of a 
rift with the other leaders. Following the revolution 
of 27 May 1960, he was arrested and briefly detained. 
on Yassiada (in the Sea of Marmara) where all 
Democratic Party leaders were being tried, but he 
was acquitted on all charges. In 1961 he founded 
the short-lived Yeni Demokrat Parti (“The New 
Democratic Party") and soon afterwards retired 
from political life, He died in Istanbul on 28 June 
1966 as a consequence of an earlier traffic accident 
in Ankara. 

Fu’id Képrillii started his career as a poet and 
literary critic, His name began to appear towards 
the end of 1908 in various papers and periodicals 
particularly in the Therwel-i Fiindin [g.v.). As a 
poet he belonged to the Fedir-i At group [g.v], en 
extension of the Therwet-i Fünün school. In 1912 
he mainly contributed to the daily Hath and its 
literary supplement. He gradually switched to re- 
search and in 1913 he published in Bilzi Medims'ast 
(i, 3-52) his "Method in the history of Turkish 
literature" (Türk edebiyydti taPrikhinde usül). Like 
many young talents of his generation he came under 
the impact of Diya? (Ziya) Gokalp [¢.v.] and of the 
Turkist movement which he led (see TORKOLOK, 
and contributed many articles to Türk yurdu (1913), 
‘the organ of the movement and to the daily Ikdam 
where he serialised a study on folk poetry (February: 
June 1014). In 1915 he founded the journal Milli 
tetebbii‘ler medjmaSasi (“Journal of National Re- 
search”), where he published some of his early 
important study on “ashik poetry (i, 5-46). In July 
1917 Diy’? Gékalp founded the famous Yeni Medj- 
mie (“the New Review") which gathered together 
all the leading young writers of the period and where 
Fwd Képrilli’ published his new-style poems (in 
spoken Turkish, syllabic metre and on “national” 
topics as required by the new Afilli edebiyyat trend) 
and his articles of literary criticism and research. 
After the publication in 1918 of his epoch-making 
monograph on “Early mystics in Turkish literature” 
ie. Abmed Yesew! and Yinus Emre (Tërh ede- 
diyyaiinda ik mitesawwiflar) and of the first two 
parts of his history of Turkish literature (Türk 
edebiyyatt t@rikki, i, 1920 and ii, 1921), Küprülü 
concentrated his research on the origins and develop- 
ment of classical Turkish literature and culture in 
Anatolia; the evolution of Turkish Islam and 
Ottoman institutions; the Turkish legal system; 
and the development of Turkish literature in other 
literary dialects e.g. Azert and Chaghatay. His work 
shed new light on the formative period of Turkish 
literature in Anatolia; very little research had been. 
carried out in this field before him. But his greatest. 
contribution is to have treated the evolution of the 
many branches of Turkish literature and culture as 
one unit and to have studied its development as a 
whole. In z924 he founded in Istanbul University 
the Institute of Turcology (Tilrhiyyat Enstitdsé) and 
its organ the Turkiyyat Medjmi‘ast, Apart from his 
many articles (some of which are independent 
monographs) published in various scholarly journals, 
particularly Hayét, Tiirkiyyat MedjmiSast, Ede- 
diyydt Fakultesi Medima‘ast, Belleten, Türk huhuh ve 
iktisat tariki mecmuast, and the Turkish edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Isldm (İslâm Ansiklopedisi), 
Köprülü is the author of the following major works: 
Turhiyye Ta’vikhi, i ("History of Turkey”), Istanbul 
1923 (covers the period up to the settlement of the 








Turks in Anatolia); Bugünkd edebiyydt ("Literature 
of today”), Istanbul 1924 (collection of early articles 
on literary criticism and book reviews); Türk ede- 
biyy&H ia^ ibi, i, Istanbul 1926 (revised and en- 
larged edition of the two parts published in 1920-1); 
Milli edebiyyat djereyantnia ilk miibeshshirleri ... 
("Forerunners of the national literature move- 
ment”), Istanbul 1928 (contains selections from the 
1oth/ióth century poet Edirneli Nagml who ex- 
perimented with “pure Turkish”); Tiirh dili ve 
edebiyati üserinde araştırmalar, Istanbul 1934 (a 
collection of research articles and book reviews); 
Les origines de Vempire ottoman, Paris 1935; and 
Türk saz gairleri®, in 3 volumes, the first of which 
is published for the first time (Istanbul 1962). 
Bibliography: Şerif Hulusi (Sayman), O. 

Prof. Dr. Fuad Kóprülimüm yamlan igin bir 
bibliyografya 1912-42, Istanbul 1940; S.N. 
Üzerdim, Fwad Köprülü'nün yanlar 1908-1950, 
in Türk dii ve tarihi hahhında araştırmalar, i, 
TTK, Ankara 1950, 159-248 (a revised and com- 
pleted version of the preceding); idem, F. Kop- 
ridli’niin yasslarina ck, in Belleten, No. 120 (1966), 
661-5; anon. Fuad Képriil'niin ilmt nesriyats, 
in Fuad Koprittt armagam, Ankara Univ, Faculty 
of Arts, 1953, xxv-lifi (based on Serif Hulusi's 
work brought up to date); F. A. Tansel, Mem- 
leketimizin act kaybi, Proj. Dr. Fuad Kopritt, 
in Belleten, No. 120 (1966), 621-36. (Fante Iz) 

KOPUZ (see 0n] + 

KORA or KORA DJAHANABAD, an ancient 
town of northern India in the Knadjuba tabstt 
cf Fatbpür District in the former British United 
Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh. It lies in lat. 26° 7” 
N. and long. 80° 22' E. on the Rind River some 12 
miles/20 km, from the Djamni (Jumna) River 
between Kánpür (Cawnpore) and Fathpür. 

In early times it was apparently held by the 
Rádiput line of the Rádjás of Argal, and the fortress 
there may have been their ancestral centre, Under 
tho Mughals, Kata (sometimes spelt in Marathi and 
Persian sources as Kurrah, and to be distinguished 
from Kiri Manlkpür, an adjacent but separate 
sarkdr) formed a sarkar or district of Allahabad gaba 
‘or province, with a revenue of £7,400,000 dams (Abu 
"Fadl, A%n Akbari, ii, tr. Jarrett and Sarkar, 
Calcutta 1949, 178). The great Mughal highway con- 
necting Allahabad with Agra ran through Kota, and 
a bridge was built in ca. 1770 to carry the road over 
the Rind, During the fighting of the middle decades 
of the 18th century between the Maratha invaders 
and the troops of the titular Mughal emperors and 
‘the Nawwab-Wazirs of Awadh or Oudh, K6éa played 
a considerable róle. A copper coin of Akbar's is known 
from the KOfà mint, and it was a mint town of the 
later Mughals from Shams al-Din Raf“ al-Daradjāt 
(1131/1719) onwards. 

During the roth century, the population of both 
K6ti proper and of Djahánzbád, the township 
adjoining it to the north-west declined (populations 
‘of 2,806 and 4,379 respectively on 1901, the propor- 
tion of Muslim to Hindus being then 44% and 27%. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazeteer of Indiat, xv, 

598; District gazeteer of the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh, ax. Fatehpur, Allahabad 1906, 105, 152, 

154, 157-8, 251-8. (C. E. Boswonru) 

KORGA, modern Turkish Korge, Greek Korytsa, 
Ottoman Görridie, all from the Slavic toponym 
“Gorica.”), the only urban centre of importance 
in southeastern Albania, situated at the edge of 
the homonymous plain at the foot of the Moravë 
Mountains, which constitute the natural barrier 
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between the Korta plain and Macedonia. Koréa was 
one of the most important towns founded by the 
Ottomans in Albania. Throughout the Ottoman 
period (late r4th century till 1912), Korta was a local 
administrative centre (n@hiye, Addit), and latterly 
the capital of a sandjak in the vildyet of Manastir 
(Bitola) and a small Islamic centre. 

‘The Ottomans annexed the eastern part of the 
present-day Albania in the last decade of the 8th/r4th 
century and established their regular administration 
there, with the castles of "Güridje" and Premedi 
(Përmet) as bases. A terminus ad guem for the con- 
quest, not recorded it seems by the Ottoman chron- 
iclers ("Ahfkpashazide, Orüt, Anonymus-Giese, 
Neshri, Sa'd al-Din), is the church of the village of 
Mborje 3 km. east of Koréa on the first spur of the 
Moravé, which church was, according to its well- 
preserved inscription, built by Bishop Niphon in the 
year 1390. Throughout the entire r$th century the 
name "Güridje" seems to have been used for a castle 
on the spur or the Moravg between the village of 
Mborje and the place where the town of Koréa lies 
today. The Ottoman documents from the early 
period use "Enborye" (from Emporion) and "Güridje" 
indiscriminately. A fragment of a timdr register from 
Safar 886/April 1481 mentions a fimdr of an “Ishak 
the Albanian" situated in the "ndhiye of Güridje". 
This fimár included eight small villages (mostly with 
Slavic names), of which one numbered six Muslim 
households and two households of Christians. (Sofia, 
National Library, Orient. Dep., No D 649, p. 26). 
‘The document is an indication for the early start of 
the Islamisation of the district of Koréa, an Islamisa- 
tion which was not solely restricted to members of 
the old native nobility. The castle of Giridje was 
maintained throughout the 15th and the first half of 
the x6th century, When it disappeared is apparently 
not recorded. A tapu defier (Dasbakanhk arşivi 
[= BBA] T. D 70, p. 257) from g25/1549 (mentions a 
djemá'at of Christian müscllems of the castie, The 
village of "Enborye, dependent on Güridie" num- 
bered, accordíng io the seme document, r8 house- 
holds of Muslims, 7 Muslim bachelors, and 88 house- 
holds of Christians as well as ro Christian bachelors 
and r1 widows, According to a lapu defier of 936/1529- 
30, the same village numbered 15 Muslim households, 
4 Muslim bachelors, 4 people with a derdt, x sipahi- 
záde, and 101 Christian households and 25 Christian 
bachelors (BBA. T. D. 167, p. 172). The same docu- 
ment states that there was a djemd'at of Christian 
müscllems in. the castle of Güridje consisting of 22 
households and 9 bachelors. These miisellems were 
freed from ispende, Sawdrid and tebatifat in exchange 
for the fulfilment of the duties of repair and main- 
tenance of the castle. Besides these privileged Chris- 
tians, there was a djemd‘at of s Christian families in 
the castle who had to deliver yearly 1,500 arrows, 
for which service the state freed them from paying 
the ‘awdrid and the various tekálifats, but they had 
to pay 'ógir, diizye and éspence. The dhimmi Aydin, 
son of Dimitri, thus a recent convert, was freed from 
hharddj, ispente, ‘awarid and tebdlifat-1 “orfiyye tor 
the service of keeping the water supply of the castle 
in good order. 

The actual town of Koréa is an Ottoman founda 
tion, intentionally founded in order to form a Muslim. 
urban centre in the district. The history of the foun- 
dation of Koréa can be reconstructed with help of 
some Ottoman documents, In 891/r486 the Master of 
the Imperial Stables (Mirdkltor), Ilyas Beg, recived 
from Bayezid I the village of Bosotinte (Bobostice, 























possession (Gökbilgin, Edirne ve Paşa livást, 426). 
In 9o1/t495-5 the same person constructed a mosque 
and some other buildings in the village of Piskopiye 
near Göridje. In 9ro/1so4-5 llyds Beg drew up the 
wagif-ndme for his mosque in Istanbul, (the former 
Studion Basilica near Yedi Kule) and for his foun- 
dations in Piskopiye: a mosque, an *imdref (in the 
sense of a building for the distribution of food to the 
poor), and 2 muSallimbkane, For the upkeep of 
these foundations, he allotted the tax revenue of 
four villages in the district of Koréa (including 
Bosotinte and Piskopiye), the revenue of a village 
near Premedi, a havimám and seven shops in Istanbul, 
and another kammām and a mill in Jannina (Yanya) 
im Epirus (extract of the wakfiyye by Gokbilgin, 
Paja livést, 427-8). The full extent of the foundations 
of Tlyis are not known, with certainty. According to 
a late r8th-century source, the Hadthat al-djewamiS, 
Istanbul r281/1864-5, i, 196, Ilyas Bog founded 
“benevolent works like an mär, a mosque, a 
medrese, and a mektes” in Koréa, The Kami al-aSlam, 
(v, 399) mentions: "a blessed mosque, a medrese, 
an imáret and a eMe," Local tradition also attributes. 
à hammdn to Ilyàs Beg. The Kdmhs states explicitly 
that the Beg "laid the foundations of the town" by 
building the above-mentioned objects. It is possible 
that Ilyás Beg, or his sons, added to the foundations 
of 910/t504-5 at a later date, 

‘The Kamas further states that Ily&s was one of 
the dignitaries of the time of Mebemmed Fátib and 
tutor and mirdhor of Bayecid I1. The Zadika! noted 
that he was an Albanian by birth and that he was 
buried in Góridie. In a wakfiyye of 915/1509-10 (see 
Gokbilgin, Pasa livdst, li, 212), he styles himself 
“Ilyas Beg b. ‘Abd Allah", He was thus of local 
Christian origin, Ily&s Beg was married to the Otto- 
man princess HundI Khátün, daughter of Murad IT 
and Umm Kukhüm Khátün. The place where he 
erected his buildings, Piskopiye, explicitly styled a 
“village” in the 910 wakfiyye, must have been the 
seat of a local bishopric in pre-Ottoman times. The 
Kamas states that Ilyas Beg constructed his buildings 
on the site of a destroyed old monastery. The name 
"Güridje", sc. Koréa, came to be used for the new 
"urban settlement which developed around the nucleus 
formed by Ilyas's buildings. In the Istanbul Takrir 
of 053/1546, edited by Barkan and Ayverdi (Istanbul 
1970, 375), the buildings of Ilyás are situated in the 
“kasaba of Gorigje.” The new settlement thus sup- 
planted the old one and probably absorbed its 
population, as it did with that of Mborje or Enborye 
3km. away from the new centre. The latter sank 
down tou hamlet of a few houses around the preserved 
Byzantine church of 1390. 

The development of Koréa in the r6th and r7th 
centuries cannot have been a spectacular one. 
Hadjdit Khalifa (tr. Von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, 
142) mentions it in the first half of the 17th century as 
an administrative subdivision of the sandjak of Ohrid. 
Ottoman lists of the Addiliks of Rumeli from 1078/ 
1667-8 and 1203/1788 mention Güridje as the seat of 
a kidilk of one of the lowest orders (Üzergin in 
Usungargile armağan, Ankara 1976, 265, 300). 
Neither Mubammed-i *Ashlk nor Ewlyi Celebi 
describes Korta, nor does Mario Bizzi or other travel- 
fers, without doubt because it lies almost 60 km. off 
the Via Egnatia, the main road through the country, 

In the second half of the 18th century, the deve- 
lopment of the town received a strong impetus from 
the immigration of inhabitants of the Walachian trade 
metropolis of. Voskopoje (Moschopolis), zo km. due 














7 km. south of Koréa), dependent on Gürite, as full | west in the mountains, Between 1768 and 1779 this 
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large urban settlement fell prey to the disorder 
which at that time reigned supreme, The French 
consul of Thessaloniki, Félix Beaujour, and the 
British traveller Colonel Leake, both writing in the 
first decade of the xoth century, describe Korta as a 
place with 450 houses and a population of 3,000 souls. 
After that time the development of the town in- 
‘creased in speed. J. G. von Hahn (Albanische Studien, 
Jena 1854, 55) spoke of "dem rasch aufbiühenden 
Giortscha." Other sources mention 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1859. In the eighties of the last century, Saml Bey 
describes the town ia his Kamis al-a‘lam as a place 
with 18,000 inhabitants, 757 shops, 23 Bldns, two 
mosques, one medrese, one tekke, one ‘iméres, two 
fammams, a clock tower and four churches. At the 
end of the century the town was burnt down in a 
general conflagration. It was rebuilt under Abmed 
Eyyüb Pasha according to a new and modern plan 
with wide and straight streets which crossed at a 
right angle, a plan which still characterises the place. 
Between 1887 and 1902 Koréa possessed a special 
Albanian school, the very first school where lessons 
‘were given in the Albanian language. As such, the 
place played a role of first importance in the develop- 
ment of Albanian nationalism. 

From the sixties of the roth century, Koréa was 
the capital of a sizeable sandjak which comprised 
much of south-eastern Albania and a part of present 
day Greek Macedonia. Around 1900, Heinrich Gelzer 
numbered 2,027 houses in Korča, of which 1,420 were 
inhabited by Albanian Orthodox Christians, roz by 
‘Viachs and 505 by Muslim Albanians (Vom Heiligen. 
Berge und aus Makedonien, Leipzig 1904, 200). Other 
sources also mention population two-thirds Christian 
and one-third Muslim, During the upheavals of the 
Balkan Wars (1912-13), the town suffered particularly 
from the struggle between pro-Greek Albanian- 
speaking Christians and Albanian nationalists, both 
Muslim and Orthodox. During the French occupation, 
in 1916, a short lived “Republic of Korča” was 
proclaimed. After the First World War, Korta 
remained within the frontiers of the new Albanian 
state, According to a French census of i916 it 
numbered 22-23,000 inhabitants, of whom 17,779 
were Orthodox and 5,464 were Muslim, all Albanian- 
speaking (Justin Godart, L'Albanic en 1922, Paris 
1922, 94). The total number in the district of Korta 
was 39,533 Muslims and 17,671 others. At present, 
the number of inhabitants of the town has passed 
the 50,000 mark. 

Korta is the native town of the "Ottoman Montes- 
quieu”, Koči Beg (g.0.]. His family lies buried in the 
Yard of the Mirakhor Mosque. The famous man him- 
Self rests, according to Bursall Mebmed Tzhir's 
<Othmanit’ miPelliferi, in the graveyard along the 
Manastir Road, but according to Babinger (Ge- 
schichtschreiber, 185), in the yard of the Koréa mosque 
itself, The family of the famous viceroy of Egypt, 
Mubammad ‘Ali (g.0.] also came from Koréa. 

Korta is today a modern industrial centre, manu- 
facturing textiles. The mosque of Miräkhor Ilyas Beg 
remains standing and is, together with the itirbe of 
the Beg, an officially-recognised Monument of Cul- 
ture, It lost its tall minaret during the fury of the 
Albanian Cultural Revolution of the spring of 1967. 
The mosque is one of the best examples of early 
classical Ottoman architecture in the country, a 
building which contributed considerably to the for- 
mation of Islamic architectural forms in Albania in 
the succeeding centuries, 

Bibliography: Given in the text, but see also 

A. Birken, Die Provinsen des osmanischen Reiches, 








Wiesbaden 1976, 71. (The Tapu defters, preserved 
jn Istanbul and Sofía, have not yet been published). 
(M. Kret) 

KORDOFAN (Kurdufan) a region of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan lying west 
of the White Nile roughly between lats. 16° and 10° N. 
and longs. 32" and 27° E.; it is now divided into two 
provinces, Northern and Southern Kordofan, with a 
population of 3,103,000 (1973 census). The name, 
often pronounced locally and earlier written as 
Kordofal, is said to come from a small hill some ten 
miles south-east of al-Ubayyid (lat. 13° rY” N., long. 
30° 14' E); before tbe present century the nam 
referred to the central settled area rather than to the 
whole region. 

1. Grocmarny AND ETHNOLOGY 

A vast (about 147,000 square miles) open plain, 
forming a segment of Africa's Sudanic Belt, Kordofain 
may be divided into a number of ecological zones; 
the semi-desert in the north, a central for (stabilised 
sand dune) zone and the Nuba Mountains of the 
south-east. The mean annual rainfall ranges from less 
than roo mm. in the far north to between 6 to 80a 
mm. in the south; the human ecology reflects this 
transition from camel and sheep nomadism in the 
northern zone which itself merges into the Bayüda 
Desert, to mixed hoe agriculture and pastoralism in 
the centra! zone and cattle nomadism in the south. 
Only in the Khayrin depression north of Bara is 
irrigated agriculture practised. 

The ethnography of Kordofiin is cómplex, being 
historically the result of an Arab or Arabised com- 
ponent immigrating and intermingling with a discrete 
indigenous population; Arab nomads and semi- 
nomads, predominantly Kababish, Dar Hamid, 
Hamar and Bidayriyya live in the north and centre, 
while in the south the cattle nomads (Babkdra), 
Misriyya, Hume and Hawazma, form but a part of 
the “Bakkära belt” that stretches west to Lake Chad 
and east across the White Nile. The towns, established 
in the 18th century mainly by Dja‘aliyyin and 
Danikla immigrants from the Nile Valley, are found 
in the central zone, al-Ubayyid, Bara, Umm Ruwaba 
and al-Rahad, an area of rain-fed agriculture which 
produces Kordofán's main export, gum arabic from. 
the tashab tree (Acacia senegal). The Nuba Mountains 
are inhabited by a medley of ethnic groups, whose 
generic name, Nuba, conceals a linguistic and ethnic. 
diversity which defies generalisations; at least thirty 
languages belonging to several different language 
groups are spoken. in the zoth century, partly 
because of colonial policies, the Nuba have in- 
creasingly moved their settlements down from. tke 
mountains onto the plains below. 


2, History 


Neither the name nor any certain information about 
the region appear in the mediaeval Arabic geographi- 
cal literature; nor can anything very certain be said 
of the early peopling of Kordofán or of the course. 
or chronology of the Arab immigration. A letter from. 
the ruler of Boraü dated 794/1391 to Sultan al-Zahir 
Barkük of Egypt may imply the penetration of 
Djudhàm and other Arab nomads through Kordofán 
and beyond to the Lake Chad region (al- Kalkashandi, 
Subp al-asha, viii, 116-18; Vüsuf Fadl Hasan, The 
Arabs and the Sudan, 163), but of the two possible 
directions from which the original Arab nuclei of the 
modern Bakķķära tribes might have come, North 
Africa seems more likely than the Nile, The Bakkára: 
tribes in their present formation probably do not go 
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back beyond the ryth century. Oral traditions 
remember the existence of an Arab nomad confedera- 
tion, the Fazára, in Northern Kordofán in the roth- 
irtb/róth-r7th centuries; recent research has dis 
covered references to Egyptian merchants trading 
with merchants from barr al-siddn fardra ca, 1530. 
The Kababigh of Kordofan and the Zayyádivya of 
Dar Far [g.v.] appear to have emerged out of the 
débris of this confederation. In sum, it would appear 
that the earliest Arab penetration cannot be dated 
much before the 8th/r4th century, probably following 
the collapse of the Christian Nubian kingdoms of the 
Nile Valley. 

Fundj, Musabba‘at and Fir rule. Following 
the emergence of the Islamised Fundj [g.0.] sultanate 
of Sinnar at the beginning of the roth/r6th century, 
Kordofán experienced a secondary wave of Arabisa- 
tion and Islamisation through commercial and 
political influences from the Nile Valley and the 
missionary activities of itinerant fakihs. The spread 
of Islam among the indigenous inhabitants is il- 
lustrated by the emergence of Takall, a small Islam- 
ised kingdom, whose foundation at least as a Muslim 
state is traditionally ascribed to Muhammad al- 
Dia‘ali, 2 fakih who came from the north in about 
936/1530. Occasional glimpses of this spread of Islam 
may be found in the biographical dictionary of Wad 
Dayf Allih; in the early rxth/r7th century Tádj 
al-Din al-Bah4ri from Baghdad visited Takali. Later 
im the century the jakih Ibn al-Kaddal visited 
Kordofán; he taught a local fakih, Diawdat Allah, 
whose son Mukhtir was killed by Djanka! (see below) 
(Muhammad al-Nàr b. Dayf Allah, Ktldb al-Tabakat, 
ed. Yüsuf Fad! Hasan, Khartoum 1971, 127-9, 87-8, 
130, 345-6). 

In historic times Kordofin became a “buffer 
territory, now the prey of its eastern, now of its 
western neighbours” (MacMichael, Kordofén, 5), that 
is, between Sinnár and the rising Dar Far sultanate 
(established ca. 1650). Bldi II of Sinnar (r054-92/ 
1644-5 to 1681) invaded and subdued Takall, and 
Sinnár and occasionally recruited Nüba as merce- 
nares Thereafter Sinnir exercised an informal 
hegemony over central and eastern Kordofán through 
their protégés, the Ghudiyyát, living to the south of 
al-Ubayyid, some of whose chiefs appear in Fund 
documents with the title shaykh Kurdufän. 

Sinnar's overlordship was disputed in the late 
x7th and 18th centuries by three generations of 
Musabbait (sing. Musabbafáwl) chiefs, who at- 
tempted to carve out a kingdom for themselves in 
Kordofin. By origin from Dar FOr, Djankal, siwt 
and Hashim, grandfather, father and son, attempted 
to play off Sinnár and Dar Far against each other. 

Although the Musabba‘At succeeded in ousting the 
Fungj, in about :200/1785-6 Hüshim's activities 
provoked an invasion by Sultan Mubammad Tayrib 
(ca. r166-1200/1752-3 to 1785-6) from Dir Für. 
Thereafter, despite Hàshim's attempts at resistance, 
Kordofan was ruled by Dar Far. Among Dàr Für's 
governors (makdim pl. makddim) in Kordofin, 
Mubammad Kurra and Musallim al-Tardjawi 
encouraged trade in gum, ostrich feathers and slaves, 
granted land to faki/s and others around al-Ubayyid 
and Bard, and curbed the nomads. 

Turco-Egyptian rule r821-85. In 1Bzr, as 
part of a wider invasion of the Northern Sudan, 
Mubammad *AlI Pasha [2.s.], wdli of Egypt, sent an 
expedition of 3 to 4,000 troops and an artillery 
battery under his son-in-law, the da/fardár Mubam- 
mad Bey Khusraw, to conquer Dar Far and Kordofan 
(a!- Djabarti, *Adjd*ib al-dthár, iv, 318). Aiter succes: 











fully crossing the desert, the daftardar’s army 
destroyed the Dar For garrison and killed the 
makddm Musallim at Bard on 20 August 1821; 
Khusraw was prevented from invading Dar Far by a 
fierce revolt along the Nile, Al-Ubayyid continued as 
the capital of what was now a province of the Turco- 
Reyptian Sudan, although the actual administrative 
arrangements fluctuated greatly (the governors are 
listed in R. L. Hill, Rulers of Sudan, 1820-1865, in 
Sudan Notes and Records, xxxiift [1951], 85-93). 

Muhammad ‘All had conquered the Northern 
Sudan to obtain slaves and gold; Kordofin yielded 
both, some alluvial gold from Diabal Shaybin in the 
Nuba Mountains and slaves from those owned within 
Kordofin or captured by Bakira raids upon the 
Nüba and other southern peoples. As in other parts 
of the Sudan, the authorities themselves organised 
slave raids to the south; Rustum Bey (governor 
1828-33) on one raid in 1830 seized 1,400 captives. 
Despite prospecting by W. P. E. S. Rüppell, J. von 
Russegger and others, the hopes of substantial gold 
deposits proved largely chimerical. For most of the 
Turco-Egyptian period neither the Bakkara nor the 
Niba were ever brought under an effective ad- 
ministration; Djabal Takall put up a particularly 
prolonged resistance. 

The Mahdiyya 1885-98. Kordofn was the 
scene of the first and final acts of the Mahdiyya {see 
EHALIPA. iv. In the Sudanese Mahdiyya). Although 
its history belongs to the wider history of the Mahdist 
Sudan, events in Kordofin contributed decisively to 
the success of the Mahdist Revolution. Thus, among 
the Djafaliyyün settled in the province, a bitter 
conflict had develeped between two factions led by 
liyis Pasha Umum Birayr and Abmad Bey Dafa‘ 
Allah al-‘Awadi. The former was appointed Governor 
of Kordofán by C. G. Gordon, but was dismissed 
following a revolt by the Ghudiyyat instigated by 
his rivals. It was with Ilys and others, embittered 
with the Turco-Egyptian régime, that Mubammad 
Ahmad, the future Mahdi, made contact on a visit to 
al-Ubayyid, probably in 1879. 

Following his manifestation (pwkir) on 29 June 
1881 and initial successes against the Turco-Egyptian 
authorities, the Mahdi, following prophetic precedent, 
made his’ withdrawal (hidira) into Kordofin to 
Djabal Kadir in the Nuba Mountains. It was in 
Kordofin that the Mahdi found the support and won 
the victories that firmly established his rule; on 19 
‘January 1883 al-Ubayyid finally capitulated and the 
destruction of the Hicks Pasha relief expedition at 
Shaykän, south of al-Ubayyid, on 5 November 1883 
gave tho Mahdi complete contro! over Kordofin. In 
the context of these victories, Gordon's proposal that 
the Mahdi be made "Sultan of Kordofán" was 
decisory. 

During the Mahdist period, Kordofán was basically 
administered from al-Ubayyid by a deputy-governor 
(wakil), but for most of the period was combined 
with Dar Far to form one great province of the West 
(“målat al-għarb) under “Uthman Adam (1888-91) and 
Malinüd Abmad (1891-96). Not everyone in Kordo- 
fan accepted the Mahdiyya; the Kabübish under their 
Shaykh, Salih Fad! Allah Salim, who was in touch 
with the Anglo-Egyptian authorities, resisted until he 
was killed in May 1887. A revolt of a different nature 
was the mutiny of the diihddiyya, slave troops armed 
with rifles, at al-Ubayyid in 1885; they marched off 
to the Nuba Mountains killing the provincial gover- 
nor, Mabmad ‘Abd al-Kadir, when he attempted to 
stop them. 

In late 1896, under the threat of the Anglo-Egyp- 
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tian advance, the Khalifa Abdallah ordered Mabmid 
Abmad to march east with the bulk of the forces of 
Kordofiin and Dir FOr, After the defeat at Karrar! 
(Omdurman) on 2 September 1898, the KAalifa with- 
drew into eastern Kordofán to Shirkayla; he was 
hunted down and killed at Umm Dibaykarát, near 
Kosti, on 24 November 1899. 

Condominium rule 1898-1956 and inde 
pendence. At the outset of Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium rule in the Sudan, Kordofán was in a state 
of chaos; bands of Mahdist supporters roamed un- 
checked and the tribal order had largely disintegrated 
both as a result of the deliberate policy of the Khalifa 
and through the loss of heeds and slaves. Order was 
gradually imposed by punitive patrols, the Niba 
under their maAKs (chiefs) and Audjdrs (ritual experts) 
forming particularly strong pockets of resistance until 
the 19205, By 1611 the railway joined al-Ubayyid to 
‘Khartoum and the gum trade was revived. 

In the 19208 direct military administration gave 
way to “Indirect rule", and local administration 
came to be largely committed to the tribal chiefs. 
Tribes like the Kabablsh under a strong leader, Sir 
“All a-Tm Fadi Allah Salim (1874-1938), prospered; 
others, such as the Hamar, were re-assembled from 
the fragments ket by the Mahdiyya. Al-Ubayyid 
grew rapidly as the centre for the gum trade, 

Since independence (x January 1956) Kordofin has 
been one of the most prosperous and peaceful regions 
of the Sudan, although the rapid encroachment of 
the desert has become a major threat. Provincial and 
loca! government reorgans‘ation in the early 1970s 
has largely transferred power from the tribal leader- 
ship to the administrators and locally-elected com- 
mittees of the Sudanese Socialist Union. 
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KORDOS, the Ottoman Turkish name of the 
ancient Greek city of Corinth in the Morea [q.x]. 
It has 4 naturally fortified citadel ("Axpoxdpwv0og) 
overlooking a fertile plain (whose main product is 
currants) and dominating the isthmus between 
continental Greece and the Moreot peninsula as well 
as the two adjacent ports on either side. Corinth 
remained under Byzantine rule up to 1210, when it 
‘was conquered by the Crusaders; it passed to the 
Florentine family of the Acclaiuoli (1358), to the 
Greek despot of the Morea (1393), to the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes (1400) and again to the Greeks (1404). The 
region of Corinth was attacked by the Turks of Aydin 
in 1327, and in 1361 it is reported to have been 
deserted owing to Turkish raids. The city was at- 
tacked by the Ottomans under Ewrenos in 1395 and 
conquered after a siege by Mehemmed TI in 1458. In 
1488-9 Corinth had a Christian population af ap- 
proximately 18,000; after ca. 1400 the existence of 
Albanian settlements was signalled for the region. 
According to Ewliyà Celebi, it formed a sandjak of 
the eydlet of the Morea (Seydhat-ndme, i, 185). In 1614 
it was temporarily conquered by the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes; in 168: it passed to the Venetians and again 
to the Ottomans in 1715. Final'y, in 1822 (the second 
year of the Greek War of Independence) it was taken 
by the Greeks. 

Bibliography : A. Bon, Le Péloponnèse byzantin 
juqw'en 1204, Paris 1951; idem, La Morée franque, 
Paris 1969; D. A. Zakythinos, L4 Despota! grec de 
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(E. A. ZacuantADOU) 

KORFU2, KORFUS (the fis spelling in e.g. Piri 
Reis and Rüshid, the second in Počewi), the Turkish 
name for the island of Corfu off the coast of Epirus. 
Piri Res gives a full account of the island, together 
with a map, in his Bahriyye (ed. Kable, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926-7, i, 113-16, No. 54). The Ottomans 
never succeeded in dislodging from Corfu the Vene- 
tias, who controlled it from the opening of the z5th 
century until 1797, but there were two major Turkish 
attempts to occupy the island. 

The first took place in Rabi* I gas/August 1537 
in the reign of Süleyman the Magnificent. The fleet 
assembled in spring of that year at Awlonya under the 
great corsair captain Khayr al-Din Barbarossa and 
Lutfi Pasha, then third vizier [¢.vv.], with the sultan 
in charge of the land forces. The town of Corfu was 
besieged for 43 days, but with the approach of 
winter, the Turks withdrew, the sultan returning to 
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Edime whilst the fleet attacked and plundered 
Cephalonia (see Potew!, Ta'rikA, Istanbul 1283/1866- 
7, i, 194-200; Hadidjt Khalifa, TuMfat al-hibdr, te. J. 
Mitchell, History of the maritime wars of the Turks, 
London 1851, 55-8, drawing on the Ghazawiti-ndma of 
Sayyid Murad, see Bibl. to KHAYR AL-DIN PASIA, 
ARDAROSSA). The second and last attempt took place 
in-rx28/1716 under Abmed ILL, towards the end of the 
Ottoman reconquest of the Morea [q.v.] from Venice, 
when the attack was led from the land by the 
Serfasker Kara Mustafa Pasha and from the sea by 
the Kapudan-i Derya Mebmed Pasha, and was again 
unsuccessful (Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1282/1865-6, 
iv, 186, 189, 246). 

Bibliography: given in the article; for a good 
general account of Corfu's history, see Enciclopedia 
italiana, art. Corfù, and for the two Ottoman 
campaigns, Damşmend, fzañis osmanit tarihi 
kronolojisi, ii, 195-6, iv, 9- (En.) 
KORITZA [see korča]. 

KORKUD ». BAYAZID, Aso 'i-Knavn Mvgaw- 
wap (874-919/1470-1513), Ottoman prince and 
eldest of the eight sons of Sultan Bayazid II [¢.v]. He 
was born in Amasya where his father was governor 
(Latifi, Tadkkira, 66; Nishándj! Mebmed Pasha, 
Ta?riki, 181; Cf. Kemál-pasha-záde, Tawdrikici dl-í 
*Othmán, Millet ms. 32, 25 elc, and Hüseyin 
Hüsameddin, Amasya tarihi, ili, 226). He spent his 
childhood and had his early education in the Old 
Palace at Istanbul in the care of his grandfather 
Mebemmed II, after whose death in 886/1481 he was 
briefly placed on the throne, for some 17 days, by 
the Janissaries until his father returned from Amasya 
to assume power. Later, Korkud returned to Amasya 
id in 895/1491 was appointed governor of Sarukhán. 
His request to have the governorship of Bergama 
instead of Manisa was refused by his father, and 
perhaps upon the suggestion of his brother Ahmad, 
governor of Amasya now, he was transferred to the 
governorship of Tekke and Antalya in 907/r502. 
Shortly afterwards, the sandjak of Hamid with a 
Ehdss of 843,363 abdes and the ze'Gme! of Lazkiyye, 
amounting to 100, 721 aMes, were added to his 
personal bis; of 857,09 abes (soe the fermán cf 
a ae 908/May 1505 in Topkapu Saray arsivi 

336). 

‘The fact that his father and the leading state 
dignitaries, headed by the Grand Vizier Khadim ‘AIL 
Pasha, favoured Abmad as heir to the throne offended 
Korkud, and cause him to withdraw into seclusion on 
Antalyan coast (Muharram 914/May 1508; see «Ali, 
Kunh al-akkbdr, Istanbul Univ. Libr., Tkish. ms. 
5050, ii, £. 152), despite his &Adss being increased to 
2,502,755 abées (for the ferman dated § Sha‘bin g14/ 
29 November 1508 and sent to Korkud, see TKSA FE. 
6357). He obtained permission to go on the Pilgrim- 
age, and left for Egypt with so men and 87 slaves 
in Mubarram 9r5/May 1509, sailing with five ships 
under the Ra?is Al-bash. He landed at Damictta 
after five days and arrived in Cairo.on 9 Safar/29 May 
(for details, see ‘Alt, f. 155), but did not feel that he 
was wholly welcome (details in TKSA, various letters 
in dossier No. 6684). However, it is clear from the 
Mamlük sultan's letters to Bayazid II that he was 
pleased to welcome Korkud, but after a month was 
able to convince the latter to return, ín the light of 
"a son's obedience due to his father", Korkud 
received the promise of restoration to his governor- 
ship, and set sail back to Turkey, 

Despite an attack by the Knights of Rhodes on his 
Egyptian escort off the shores of Tekke at the end 
ol gr6fbeginning of 5i, Horkud was able to get 


















through to Antalya and to send a warning letter to 
Sayyidi Yünus, who was coming on later from Egypt 
with baggage, to postpone sailing in order to avoid 
attacks by the Knights (TKSA, letter in dossier No. 
6684). It is recorded that his health deteriorated 
on his return and that he asked for treatment from 
the physician ‘Ald? al-Din (letter to the Viziers 
in ibid). Meanwhile, he was dismayed to hear of 
the appointment of his younger full brother Selim 
to Sacukhiin (TKSA E $387 in ibid), and he immedi- 
ately left Antalya for that province (Dhu,'l-Hidjdja 
916/March 1511). His sudden departure fcom Tekke 
brought about the outbreak of a Shi‘T-inspired rising 
under Shah Kull in that province, and the Grand Vi- 
zier Khadim ‘Ali Pasha had to be sent to suppress it. 

Meanwhile, Korkud was being informed of Sellm's. 
movements, and sent a letter to the latter adjuring 
him not to act precipitately (TKSA dossier 6584). 
At the sare time, he was aware of Abmad's ambitions 
for the throne. Certain of the court officials, aware 
‘of Báyazid's intention to proclaim Selim the heir, 
invited Korkud to the capital, He travelled to 
Istanbul in disguise and weat to the mosque of the 
Janissaries, seeking their support in a bid for the 
throne. Although they held him in respect, they 
considered him less capable as a potential ruler than 
Selim, Selim arrived at Istanbul on 22 Mubarram 918/ 
19 April 1512 in order to forestall Abmad [for details, 
see BAYAziD n], and ascended the throne on the 
abdication of his father. He thea gave Korkud the 
governorship of the island of Midill, together with 
Sarukhan again (Sa‘d al-Din, Tad abawürikh, ii 
204). But Korkud also demanded the sandjaks of 
Aydin, Manisa and Tekke, so that Selim, considering 
him a threat to the throne's stability, marched 
secretly to Manisa and surrounded Korkud's palace 
there. Korkud managed to escape with his confidant 
Piyile, disguised, but was betrayed by the governor 
of Tekke Kasim Beg and caught near Antalya, He 
was strangled in his sleep by the Kapldil-hashl Sinán 
Beg's men at Egrigiz on the way back to Bursa, and 
was buried near Orkhdn Ghizi’s tomb in Bursa 
(Mubarram gr9/March 1513; Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 230 ff.). 

Korkud was highly educated, and skilled as a poet 
and musician, being able to play many types of 
musical instrument (Sehl, Tadhkira, x6). His verses, 
written under the pen-name or fażhallus of Harmi, 
were collected ínto a diwdn. He wrote several works 
in Arabic, including commentaries and háskiyas. His 
extant works include: (x) Wasilat al-akbdb (dated 
15 Safar 915/4 June 1509, autograph in Aya Sofya 
3529); (2) Hall ishkdl al-afkar fi hill amwdl al-kujfár. 
(Aya Sofya 1142); (3) Da‘wat al-najs al-falipa ila 
'Latmal al-salika or Kitab al-Harimi fi 'Ltazawwuf 
[thus in the ms. copy of R. Yelkenci; in Aya Sotya 
1763, this is simply called Kitdd fi 'I-agawwuf); 
(4) Sharh alfas kufr or Hafiz al-insin ‘an lifiz al- 
aymán (Aya Sofya 2289); (3) Korbudiyya or Fatáwd- 
yi Korkudthaniyya (see Kashf alqunun, li, 1228); 
and (6) Diván (Millet 104). 

Bibliography: Apart from references already 
given in the article, see Luiff Pasha, Tawüriki-i 
i-i ‘Othman, Istanbul 1341; Mebmed b. Mebmed, 
Nukkbat al-tawdrikh wa "Lakhbay, Istanbul 1276; 
Bursall Beligh, Gildeste-yi riyad-i irfān, Bursa 
1302; Bureall Mebmed ‘Tahir, ‘OM, ii, 382-3; 
Von Hammer, Histoire, iv, 95 ff., 118 ff, 150 ff.} 
idem, Gesch. der osmanischen Dichthunst, i, 158; 
E. J. W. Gibb, Hisl. of Otloman poetry, iil, 37; 
M. Tayyid Gökbilgin, 14 art. Korkul, of which the 
present article is a shortened adaptation. 

(A. Tarvis Góxanzon) 
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KORKUD DEDE [see pepe yorKun]. 

KÖROGHLU, a rebel of the Anatolian Djelalt 
movement [g.v. in Suppl.) in the zoth/16th century 
and the hero of a popular romance, The real 
Köroghlu came from the region of Bolu, and is 
probably the same person as the soldier-bard of that 
name who is said to have taken part in the campaigns 
in the Caucasus and Adharbaydjan of Ozdemiroghlu 
Pasha in the years 992-3/1584-5- 

Until fairly recent times, Kéroghlu remained a 
legendary personality, whose exploits were chanted 
by bards and story-tellers in Anatolia, Adharbaydjan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, Manuscript versions, 
and later on, lithographs and prints, circulated in 
Turkish-speaking lands, and more or less extensive 
episodes of this great epic-romantic cycle even passed 
into the story-telling répertoire of peripheral Turkish- 
speaking communities like the Kirgiz, the Kazaks 
and the Tatars of Tobol, as into that of non-Turkish 
peoples like the Armenians, Kurds, Georgians and 
‘Tadjiks, 

‘The historicity of the figure of Kóroghlu was 
nevertheless assorted by writers as far back as the 
irth/r7th century, Ewliya Celebi speaks of him— 
without giving a precise date—as an honourable 
bandit whose exploits were still remembered in the 
mountainous parts of northwestern Anatolia; and 
Arakel of Tabriz cites him as a Djelall chief whose 
adventures, together with those of his companions, 
formed the core around the early 13th/17th century 
of a "romance" chanted by the ministrels of the lands 
bordering on the Ottoman empire and Persia. 
Towards the end of the roth century and at the 
beginning of the present oue several attempts at 
identifying him were made, some people basing 
themselves on contradictory local traditions, and 
others putting forth hypotheses about the hero's 
historical prototype or about the origin of some 
feature or other or some legendary motif of the 
romance concerning him. 

The discovery in 1942 of Ottoman archival docu- 
ments has firstly confirmed Ewliya Celebi’s informa- 
tion, and secondly allowed us to date his exploits 
.as a Djelali rebel. We have here a series of imperial 
‘orders from the years 988-go/1580-2 addressed to the 
Bey of Bolu and the gät of Gerede concerning a 
‘Djelait called Kéroghlu Rashen. Now Rshen is also 
the forename of Kéroghlu in several oral versions, 
Anatolian and Adharbaydianl, of the legend of our 
"hero. Moreover, even ín the cultural environments 
‘most distant from Ottoman territory, tradition has 
‘retained, in versions deformed in varying degrees, the 
name of Bolu Beyi as one of the hero's opponents, as 
‘well as allusions to the Ottoman sultan, Finally, 
‘several of Kéroghlu’s companions are mentioned with 
‘the same names in the Ottoman archival documents 
ias in the different versions of the romance. 

The ideas evoked by the name Kér-oghlu “son of 
the blind one" have contributed to the attracting 
around the genuine exploits of tbe bandit-hero legends 
of diverse origin, some of them going back to a long 
way in time, on the theme of the "hero, son cf a 
blind father", who rises up against the masters who 
had mutilated his father. 

Bibliography: A bibliography of published 
work—studies and texts, as well as lists of un- 
published texts—may be found in the following 
works. Pertev Naili Boratav, Köroğlu destan, 
Istanbul x93t; idem, Halk hikâyeleri te halk 
hikayecitigé, Ankara 1946; idem, art. Korogiu in 
1A; idem, L'épopie et in hikdye, in PTF, ii, Wies- 
baden 1964, 24-8, 38-40, 42. See further W, 








Eberhard, Minstrel sales from southeastern Turkey, 

Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955, 30-49 and 77-83 

(notes to ch. v); Farruh Arsunar, Köroğlu (Maraş 

version), Istanbul z963; Mehmet Kaplan, Mehmet 

Akalın and Muhan Bali, Köroğlu destanı (Erzerum 

version), Ankara 1973; M. H. Tahmasib and H. 

Arasi, Korogle, Baku 1956; idem, Azirbaydjan 

dastanları, iv, s.v. Koroglu, Baku 1969; M. H. 

Táhmasib, Azärdaydjan Rhalg dastanları, Baku 

1072, 130-76; Usbak khalk dostonlari, Tashkent 

1957, i, 203-425, il, 243-456. 

(P. N. Boratav) 

XKORON (Ottoman Turkish Korón; Venetian 
Coron; in modern Greek Kopdivy), a fortrs in 
the south-west Peloponnesus (see Morea] and on 
the west coast of the gulf of Koron, situated some 
15 miles by land from the fortress of Modon [9.0.; 
modern Greek MeBówrj, with which, in the period 
‘of Venetian and Ottoman rule, its history was linked 
aad which, to some degree, overshadowed it, The 
Byzantine fortress of Koron, “un luogo di maggior 
difesa. „ „ di forma triangolare, posta in mezzo d'una 
lingua di terre" (P. Garzoni, {storia della Repubblica 
di Venezia in tempo della Sacra Lega, Venice 1705, 
1001) passed, with much oi the Morea, under 
Frankish rule in 1204, but was seized by Venice two 
years later and was ceded to her in 1209. Koron 
remained a Venetian colony for nearly two centuries, 
serving as a vital provisioning staticn for the Venetian 
fleet and becoming, with Modon, "the chief eyes of 
the Republic" (W. Miller, Te Latins in the Levant, 
London 1908, 59, 152). 

‘As early as 1428 Koron was attacked from the sea 
and pillaged by the Ottomans, and after 1469, when 
Mehemmed II completed the conquest of the Greek 
principalities of the Morea, its territories were 
contigucus with those of the sultin. It was not, 
however, until the Ottoman-Venetian war cf 905/1499 
to 99/2503 that Koron fell to the Ottomans: in 
906/1500, after Modon had been taken by storm and 
its defenders massacred, Koron and Navarino 
"'yeelded themselves by composition" —i.e. vire ile— 
to Biyaatd Il (Knolles, Generall Historie of the Turkest, 
London 1603, 460). This event took place on 1$ 
August 1500; zy August according to Bayazid II's 
feth-ndme for Miodon and Koron, addressed to the 
inhabitants of Chios, and written at Koron on 2 
August (M. Sanuto, 7 diarii, iii, Venice 1880, 827-8). 
Bayazid If installed in Koron a garrison of 500 
Janissaries and 1000 “azab troops (ibid. 810-1). 

In 938/1532 Koron was retaken by the Genoese 
admiral Andrea Doria while Sulayman I was engaged 
in the Güns campaign. In the spring of 939/1533 
Koron was besieged by the Oi tomans by land and sea, 
but without success, and was once more relieved by 
Doria. It was this setback which precipitated the 
sultan’s summoning the North African corsair chief 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [p] to Istanbul, ffom 
where, having kissed the hand of the sultan and 
received an appointment as deryi beglerbegi, he was 
sent with a naval force against Koron in mid- 
Dhu'l-Ka'da 949 (Lutff Pacha, Teedribii 4L-i*Of- 
mar, Istanbul 1341, 343-4). Khayr al-Din Pasha's 
approach, an outbreak of plague amongst the 
defenders, and the hardships of the winter of 1533-4, 
all caused the Spanish garrison under Mendoza, 
which Doria had installed there, to abandon the 
fortress and withdraw to Naples; Koron, accordingly, 
‘was once more reoccupied in an uncontested way by 
the Ottomans (cf. further on the events of 1532-4, 
Paulo Giovio, Historiae sui temporis, Paris 1553, i, 
114v. ff., passim). 
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In the reign of Sulaymén I, according to a lakrir 
defteri utilised by M. T. Gökbilgin (Belleten, xx, 280, 
327), Koron was the seat of a kādi with a revenue 
Of r50 akčes per annum, in the sandjab of Modon, 
liwā of Mora. The fortress and its dependent territo- 
ries formed an imperial fief (Eds3-i humayan) which 
yielded 162,081 akčes of revenue per annum: these 
Tevenues, according to Th. Spandugino, Commentarii, 
78, were bestowed with those of Modon by Bayazid 11 
on Mecca. 

Later in the rxth/x6th century (by 99t/1582: cf. 
Gökbilgin, Loc. cit.) the &adiP of Koron was annexed 
to the sandjah of Mezestre (Mistra). At this time the 
town contained 300 Christian and ro Jewish house- 
holds; the entire Muslim population of garrison 
officials and some 300 kale neferāti must have been 
"what it appears to have remained in succeeding 
centuries (cf. the testimony of Evliya Celebi for the 
late 17th century and Leake for the early roth), i.e. 
of 'askeri status. 

"Western travellers apart, Koron was visited in 
ro4o/t630-x by the Ottoman historian Pečewī 
(Térikh, Istanbul 1283, i, x72) who recalls the events 
of a century previously, and, later in the century 
(1668) by Ewliya Celebi, who has left a description 
of the fortress and its inhabitants (Seyahat-name, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7 to 1938, viii, 326-33; cf. Ulric 
Wolfart, Die Reisen des Evliya Celebi durch die Morea, 
Inaug.-Diss., Munich 970, 59-66). 

In the Sacra Liga War of 1095/1684 to 1110/1699, 
Koron was the first fortified place to fall to Venice 
in the course of her reconquest of the Morea, despite 
a vigorous defence and attempts io relieve the 
garrison by land. (Djumaqa "L-alhir 1086/25 June to 
7 August 1685; ef. Silahdar, T@rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
di, 218 ff; Pietro Garzoni, op. cit, 10t, 107-17; 
Alessandro Locatelli, Racconto historico della Veneta 
quera in Levanle . . . 1684-1690, Colonia 1691, 124-38, 
158. 

Koron was recovered for the Ottomans by the 
Grand Vizier Corlulu ‘All Pasha in Sha‘ban 1127 
August 1715. In this last phase, the town and its 
trade insensibly declined. Leake, in 1805, found that 
the export of silk and olive-oil, which down to the 
17703 had supported four French merchant houses, 
was no longer flourishing: the harbour, blocked and 
ruinous already at the time of Bernard Randolph's 
visit in the late 17th century, offered only an insecure 
anchorage, while the town itself was much affected 
by the depredations of the " Janissaries of Koroni" 
(W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea, London 1830, 
i, 48s). Koron finally passed from Ottoman, and 
Islamic, rule in the course of the Greek War of 
Independence, 

Bibliography (apart from works already cited 
in the text): Plans and perspective views of the 
fortress and town of Koron as it appeared at the 
time of the Venetian reconquest (1685) are given 
by P. M. Coroaelli, Memorie istoriographiche de’ 
Regni della Morea’, Venice nb, 56577; ci. O. 
Dapper, Nawwheurige Beschryving van’ Morea, 
Amsterdam 1688, 23-30. The most accessible 
recent description of the fortress is by Kevin 
Andrews, Casiles of the Morea, Princeton, N.J. 1955 
(= Gennadeion Monographs, iv), 11-23, with 
extensive further bibliography of western sources. 
Cf. also Put Re'Is, Kitad-i Babriyye, Istanbul 1935, 
300-6; Silabdar Findikllll Mebmed Agha, Nisret- 
name, èd. Parmaksızoğlu, Istanbul 1960-9, ii/2, 
334i Rashid, Taridh, Istanbul 1282/1865, iv, 126-7. 

(C. J. Hevwoop) 

KORYOREK, Ents Bznipj, modera Turkish 




















orthography Ents Beni Konvonzx, Turkish poet 
(1891-1949). Born in Istanbul, the son of an army 
doctor, he attended schools in Salonica, Osküb 
(Skopje) and Istanbul and graduated from the School 
of Political Science (Mekieb-i mülhiyye) in 1913. He 
served as a diplomat in Bucarest (1915) and Budapest. 
(1916-22) and as a civil servant in various ministries. 
He died in Ankara on 18 October 1949. Like most 
poets of his generation, Enis Behidj wrote poems in 
the style and manner of the Ziereet« fünün school 
(g-v] and of its extension, the Fedjr-i dti [q.o.) one, in. 
Sarid metre and with an artificial language loaded 
with Arabic and Persian elements, and publi 
them mainly in the periodical SheAbal (r912-r4) until 
he came under tbe influence of Diy1? (Ziya) Gókalp 
[¢.v.], who was leading the “national literature" trend. 
(Milli edebiyyat djereyant), Under Gókalp's guidance, 
he switched to syllabic metre (hedje werni), spoken 
Turkish and “national” themes, and soon became one 
of the five leading young exponents of syllabic metre 
known as hedienif besh skd*iri (the others being Khalid 
Fakhri (Ozansoy), Orkhan Seyfi (Orhon), Yüsuf 
Diya? (Orta) and Fárük Nàfidh (Cazlibel)). Koryü- 
Tek was particularly successful, with an original 
approach and style, in his epic poems (eg. Mills 
neskide, Stxedriter) and in his evocative tales of the 
exploits of Turkish seamen in the Mediterranean 
(eg. Gemidjiler, Wenedikli forsdn pisi, Ughursur 
baskin). He published his collected poems in Mirth 
("The legacy", Istanbul 1927). His Günejin ölümü 
(“The death of the sun"), containing his later, less 
interesting, poems, was posthumously published, 
with a new edition of Mirdth, by F. Tevetoglu as 
Enis Behig Koryürehlen, Miras ve Günejin olin, 
Ankara 1971. During the last years of his life he was 
subject to depression and wrote old style pseudo- 
mystic poems of mediocre quality supposedly inspired 
by a rith/r7th century sheykh, Varidat-i Sileyman, 
Ankara 1949. 
iography: Sadettin Nüzhet Ergan, Türk 
sairleri, iv, 1287-91; Ali Hüseyin, art. E.B.K. in. 

Ayhk ansiklopedi, i, 35; F. Tevetoğlu, in op. cit. 

Introd., vi-Jii; Kenan Akyüz, Bais tesirinde Turk 

şiiri antolojisi’, Ankara 1970; Behçet Necatigil, 

Edebiyatımızda isimler söslügü', Istanbul 1975. 

(Fanta 12) 

KOSE DAGH, a land-corridor some 50 miles/ 
80 km. to the north-west of Slwis where there took 
place in 641/1243, probably on 6 Shawwal/26 June, 
the decisive battle which opened up Asia Minor 
to the Mongols and sounded the knell for the Saldjai 
sultanate of Ram, The first contacts of the Mongols 
and Saldjüks went back to the last years of "Ali? 
al-Din Kaykubád I [g..], but at that time Anatolia 
was too well-protected in relation to ‘the conquests 
already effected by the Mongols for the latter really 
to have any plans for conquering it, It was only 
under Kaykhusraw II [q.v] that the threat took 
definite shape, without one being able to ascertain 
how far the invaders intended to advance. However, 
after the Great Khan Ogedey's death, the new 
Mongol head of the Caucasian region, Baydju, seized 
Erzerum in the midst of the winter of 1242, and thus 
‘opened up the way into Asia Minor for the following 
spring. 

‘The sources give few details about the campaign 
and the battle. Kaykhusraw seems only very late to 
have fully realised the seriousness and imminence of 
the danger. He summoned forces together, comprising 
his allies or vassals, even including Armenians, 
Greeks and "Franks", ending up with what was 
certainly a force numerically superior to Baydju's. 
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But the impatience of his young commanders 
prevented him from awaiting the complete grouping 
of the Saldiük forces. The Mongols, almost all 
cavalrymen, had recourse to their customary and 
invariably successful tactic of a simulated flight and 
then an unforeseen retum fo the attack against 
disorganised pursuers, The sultan lost his head and 
fled, and only the initiative of his vizier Muhadhdhab 
al-Din, combined probably with the Mongols’ own 
prudence, allowed him to keep his throne as a vassal. 
In reality, the process now began which led to a 
de facto Mongol protectorate, 

‘The weaknesses of the Saldjük state at the time. 
have often been stressed, this was true, but the 
Mongols, partly by the terror which they inspired, 
had overcome many other powers. It is hard to 
maintain that, even without these weaknesses, the 
course of history would have been any different. 

Bibliography: Cl. Caben, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 

London r968; J. Matuz, Der Nicdergang der ana- 

tolischen Seldschuken bei KOseh-Dagh, in Central 

Asiatic Jnai., xvii (1973), 180-99. 

(Ct. Canter) 

KOSE MIKHAL [see MIKHALOGHLU]. 

KOSEM WALIDE ot KOSEM SULTAN, called, 
MAHPAVKAR (ca. 1589-1651), wife of the Ottoman 
sultan Abmad I and mother of the sultans Murad 
IV and Ibrábim I [p.v]. She was Greek by birth, 
and achieved power in the first place through the 
darem, exercising a decisive influence in the state 
during the reigns of her two sons and of her grandson 
Mebemmed LV. 

The views put forward conceraing her origin and 
her first name—Nasya being derived from Anastasia 
(Abmed Refik, Kadinlar saljanati, Istanbul 1332, 47- 
8, deriving information from Guer, Marurs et usages 
des Turcs, Paris 1747, li, 474, sec also Pétis de la 
Croix, Abrégé chronologique. de l'empire. oltomane, 
Paris 1768, ii, 74)—do not seem to be reliable. 
According to Pietro delta Valle, Voyages, Rouen 1645, 
4, 94 she was given the nickname Kösem because of 
her smooth and hairless skin (Kise = “hairless, 
beardiess”). However, the epithet hésem/kosemen 
could also have been given to her on account of her 
ability as a leader and virtual ruler (for the meanings 
of kösem in Ottoman, see Hiseyin Kazim, Turk 
Wigati, Istanbul 1940; iv, 181; B. Kerestedjian, 
Quelques matériaux pour un dictionnaire etymologique 
de la langue turque, London 1912, 8.v. heusemen and 
heusen ; Radloft, Versuch eines Worierbuches der Türk- 
dialecte, ija, 1294: "ram, bell-wetber, leader; free, 
without a care, independen: 

‘Through her beauty and intelligence, Kosem 
Walide was especially attractive to Abmad I, and 
drew ahead of more senior wives in the palace. She 
bore tbe sultan four sons—Murid, Sulayman, 
Ibrahim and Kasim—and three daughters—Aisha, 
Fatima and Djawharkhan (Von Hammer, GOR; cf. 
Naima, Ta?rita, Istanbul 1280, ili, 67 ff.). These 
daughters she subsequently used to consolidate her 
political influence by strategic marriages to different 
viziers. 

After Abmad T's death on 22 Dhu 'l-Ka'da 1026/ 
23 November 1617, she supported the succession of 
his brother Mustafa I, under whose feeble rule she 
was able to exercise effective power in the state. 
Mugtafa's deposition three months later was a set- 
back for her, and she was relegated to the Old Palace 
(Eski Saray) at Bayezid under Abmad’s young son 
‘Othman IT, but she came to the fore again when 
‘Othman was deposed and executed and Mustafa 
briefly restored (9 Radjab 1031/20 May 1622). Her 














full influence now became apparent when her minor 
son Murad IV ascended the throne in 1032/1623 and. 
she thus became officially the Walide Sultan, ruling 
as regent for five years till her son was old enough to 
take up the reins of power himself (Kātib Čelebi, 
Fedhlehe, Istanbul 1287, ìi, 220; Von Hammer, GOR, 
quoting a Venetian report). Even thereafter, Murad 
greatly respected his mother’s opinions, and she took 
a close interest in state affairs when he was away 
from the capital. Thus the Shaykh al-Islm Akhleádo 
Hisayn Efendi’s disapproval of Muråd's hanging the 
kádi of Iznik was communicated by her to the 
sultan, then on his way to Bursa; he immediately 
returned to Istanbul and hanged Akhi-zāde Hüsayn— 
an act which had taken place only three times in 
Ottoman history (Katib Celebi, op. cit., ii, 160; 
Na‘im4, iii, 183). She saved the Ottoman dynasty 
from extinction by preventing Murad, who had 
executed his other brothers, including Silayman and 
Kasim, from killing Ibrahim also (Sagredo, Histoire 
de l'empire ottoman, Amsterdam 1732, vi, 417; Vanel, 
Abrégé nouveau de l'histoire générale des Tures, Paris 
1689, ii, 545; Histoire des grands visirs, Paris 1876, 3; 
Du Loir, Voyages, Paris 1654, 117; von Hammer, 
GOR). 

Together with the Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa 
Pasha (q.v.] she became most active in affairs when 
Ibráhim succeeded to the throne after Murád's death 
on 16 Shawwal 1049/9 February r640 (Na'imà, iii, 
429), especially as her son gradually became more 
and more involved with his concubines, the ex- 
penditure involved having disastrous repercussions on. 
the treasury (IKatib Celebi, of, city il, so9 f£). He 
subsequently came under the influence of other 
Palace women, and Küsem Walide therefore lost her 
ascendancy and left the Sardy-i Diedid-i Amire to 
live in a summer house outside Topkapl. Whea 
Ibrühira learnt that his mother was plotting with the 
Grand Vizier Salih Pasha do dethrone him, he moved 
her to the Iskanda Celebi garden in Florya and 
hanged Salib (Wedjthi, Tarikh, Istanbul Univ. 
Library Turkish ms. 2543, fols. 29b, 32b). Ibrihim’s 
weak rule caused a deterioration in affairs, whilst the 
Cretan war was dragging on and creating feeling 
against him. The chiefs of the Janissary corps, under 
Kara Murad Agha, Muslib al-Din and Bektsh Agha, 
killed the Grand Vizier Ahmad Pasha Hazarpare and 
decided to depose Ibrahim. The new Grand Vizier, 
Sofu (or Kodja) Mehmed Pasha and the Shaykh al- 
Islim ‘Abd al-Rahlm Efendi, together with other 
leading officials, obtained KOsem Walide’s consent 
after a meeting with her at Topkapl, dethroned 
Tbrahim and put in his place his eldest son, the seven- 
years old prince Mehemmed on 18 Radiab rosé/ 
8 August 1648 (Na‘im4, iv, 314, 319; Kara Celebi-zàde. 
‘Abd al-‘Autz Efendi, Rawdat al-abrar dhayili, Istanbul 
Univ. Library Turkish ms. 2635, pp. 9 ff.; Mehmed 
Khalite, Ta’rithé-Ghilmant, Istanbul 1340, 21 ff.; 
Murad Bey, Ta'ibh-i-Abu ‘-Farak, Istanbul 1326, 
v, 48). Ten days later, Ibrahim was strangled by the 
executioner Kara ‘All, for fear that bis partisans 
might attempt a restoration, with the consent of his, 
mother and with a fatwa from the Shaykh al-Iskim 
(Kara Celebi-záde, op. cit., 27-30, 57 i£). 

With Mebemmed IV's accession, Kósem Walide's 
power started to revive, and she was given exalted 
titles like Büyük Walide “Grandmother of the 
Sultan”, Walide-yi Mu‘azzama, Umm al-Mu’minin, 
Sabibat’ al-Makam, Walide-yi ‘Attia, ete. (see 
Wediibl, fol. 44b; Katib Čelebi, ii, 367, 376; Na‘ima, 
iv, 270, 290, 315, 317-19, 415, 418, 450, V, 108). 
However, her influence was not unbounded. The 
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authority of the Janissary aghas was wrong, and 
Turkhàn Sultán, Mebemmed's mother and Ibrábim's 
widow, became her rival; this rivalry, and mis- 
understandings between the state officials and the 
Janissaries (Nami, v, 7), caused disturbances in 
Istanbul and Anatolia. Késem Walide and her sup- 
porters therefore decided to replace Mebemmed with 
his brother Sülaymán, whose mother Dilághüb Sultàn 
was regarded as unlikely to interfere in state matters. 
But Turkhán Sultin learnt of these intentions 
(Na'imá, v, 108), took the initiative, and had Kösem 
Walide strangled with a curtain-string by the Palace 
Janissaries (Naima, v, rrr; her executioner was 
Someone called Kdsik or Kushéu Mehmed, soe 
Rycaut, Histoire de l'état présent de Pom 
Paris 1670, 63; Na'imá, v, 109, 112, 137; 
mer, GOR), Her body was taken from Topkapl to the 
Eski Sardy and then buried in the mausoleum of her 
husband Ahmad 1 (Wedilhi, fol. 45a). 

Kósem Wilide had exercised power in public 
affairs for nearly 30 years. She left much wealth and 
estates (Na‘Imd, v, 112; Kara Celebi-záde, 20), and 
much of her income was devoted to charitable and 
other humanitarian works, such as a Friday mosque 
at Üsküdar, completed in 1060/1650 (Ayvänsarāyi 
Husayn, Hodikai al-diaudmi*, Istanbul 128i, ii, 
184-5) and the Walide Khan in Istanbul, built in 
1056/1646 (Ewliya? Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 
1314, 1, 325; Thévenot, Relation d'un voyage fait au 
Levant, Paris 1664, 49) (this latter building collapsed 
in March 1926). Also from these revenues she financed 
irrigation works in Egypt and provided relief for the 
poor in Mecca. In fact, she left behind in the popular 
Turkish mind a reputation for magnanimity, gener- 
osity and high intelligence, 

Bibliography: Largely given in the article, but 
see the general histories of Von Hammer and 
Zinkeisen, which utilise both Turkish and European 

. the reports of the Venetian baili; 

Uzunçarşılı, Osmanls tarihi; S. J. Shaw, History of 

the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, Cambridge 

1976, i, 190 ff. There is a detailed article ina JA by 
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version. See also Mücieba Ilgürel, Kósem Sullamn 

bir vahfiyesi,in Tarih Dergisi, xvif2t (1966), 83-94 

(M. Cavio Baysun) 

KOSH-BEGI, prelerable to Kust-Bcr, title of 
high officials in the Central Asian khanates in the 
16th to roth centuries. There are two different 
etymologies and explanations of the term: (2) from 
Turkish kush “bird” and deg {g.0.), thus bugeleri 
meaning, presumably, 
(2) from Turkish bosh “detachment of nomads or 
troops, esp. on the march”, “nomadic and military 
camp” (cf. Radloff, Wörterbuch, ii, 635b), thus kosh- 
begi meaning "commander of 
“quartermaster”. The first explanation is found in 
an administrative manual Madjma* al-arkám com- 
piled in Bukhárà in 1212/1798, where it is stated that 
the Ausi-begi-yi Maln (see below) in Bukhara was 
chief of the royal hunt (see facsimile in Pis'menniye 
pamyatniki vostoha 1968, Moscow 1970, 56). The 
‘etymology, however, remains dubious, besause in this 
case one should rather expect bushei-begi (or Aushéi- 
bashi), from hushti "'falconer" (the latter post actually 
existed at the Central Asian courts, as well as in Iran, 
but the chief of the hunt had the title mir-shikdy), 
Signiticantly, Iskandar Munshi [¢.v,] in his Tarikh-i 
‘Sdlam-drd-yi ‘AbbasE (ed. T. Afshar, i, 486) mentions 
the post of kosh-begi (mansab-i kosh-begi-gart) and, in 
another place (ii, 1040), the post of a falconer (Hid- 
mat-i bushti-gari), who became later the head of the 
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royal hunt (ba-mansab-i mir-shikari ser-afvds shud) 
On the other hand, many historical references to 
fosh-begis in the Uzbek period show them as high 
military commanders, mentioned among the most 
high-ranking Uzbek amirs, which, apparently, makes 
the second etymology and explanation of the term 
more plausible. The European Turkologists who 
visited Central Asia in the middle of the roth century 
also transcribe the term as hogh-begi and explain it, 
in the first place, as “Chef des Dieners oder des 
Beamtenzirkels der Fürsten" (H. Vámberi, Caga- 
aische Sprackstudien, Leipzig 1367, 318), or "Lord 
of the household” (R. B. Shaw, A sketch oj the Turki 
language as spoken in Eastern Turkistan, Calcutta 
1878, 156); see also Radloff, loc. cit. 

The title Aosh-begi is not attested in the Golden 
Horde and its immediate successors in the Eurasian 
steppes in the r5th century. The Bébur-ndma (ed. 
Beveridge, 174b) mentions a Turkish amir as a 
dogiebegi of Sultán Husayn Mirzà (¢.v.], but nothing 
is said about his duties, Frequent references to kosh- 
begis in historical sources appear only in the late 16th 
century, The Abd Allii-nàma (MS of the Leningrad 
Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, D 88, 
1f. 322a, 3382, 330b, 340b etc.) mentions a kosh-best 
among the chief commanders of the army of Bukhara, 
In the 17th centary kosh-begis did not apparently play 
an important role in the khanate of Bukhara. The 
Bahr al-asrür by Mabmüd b. Wall (second quarter of 
the 17th centary), in a description of the ceremonial 
at the court of the Ashtarkhánids, only mentions the 
ogh-beri among the servants closest to the &Adn, and 
his place was the second after that of Rurci-bashi, 
commander of the body-guards (see V. V. Bartol'd, 
Socineniya, li[2, 391, 396). The rise of power of the 
Rosk-begí in. Bukthárá took place at the beginning of 
the 18th century, with the decline of the Ashtarkha- 
nids. In 1121/1709 Ubayd Allah Khin established 
the rank of "the great Aopkbegi" (Rogh-begi-yi Kull), 
who became first minister, Kogk-begi remained the 
head of the Bukhirà administration also under the 
Maaglts [7.0], when his official title was Aull-i posh- 
desi [sic], or Kosh bdlá "the upper K."^, because 
de had to live in the residence of the amir, the ark 
(citadel), situated on a hilltop; there was also “the 
lower K", kogl-begi-yé pdydn, whose residence was 
at the foot of the ark and who held the post of 
sakildi-yi alan (head of the collectors of sakdt (q.v.)). 
‘The “great kosh-begis™ under the late Ashtarishanids 
and the Manglts were usually of mean origin, mostly 
former Kalmuk and Persian slaves, Besides the 
general supervision of the state affairs and, especially, 
the administration of finance, they were also gover- 
ors of one or more vildyats (provinces), especially 
that of Bukhara itself, 

Different development took place in Khiwa [g.v.}, 
where the local historian Ma?nis (early roth century) 
mentions for the first time the title Bogh-begi, with- 
out defining his duties, when he tells about the ad- 
ministrative reforms of Abu 'I-Ghazi Khan (died in 
1074/1664 [g.v.]). It seems, however, that osh-begis 
did not play any important role in Khiwa in the 17th 
century. Only under the Kungrat [g..] dynasty 
(from the last third of the r8th century) did the 
Aoghebegi become one of the highest officials in the 
Khinate, but he shared power with the mehter (Pers, 
mihtar) [q.v.]. The latter was the head of the civil 
administration, had the title wasiri afam and 
belonged to the hereditary bureaucracy recruited 
from among the Sarts [g.v.], while the &ogh-begi always. 
belonged to the Uzbek nobility, the emirs (and some- 
times was a relative of the khán), and was in charge, 
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mainly, of military affairs. Besides that, the Bogk-begi 
governed the northern part of the khanate of Khiwa 
inhabited by nomadic and semi-nomadic Uzbeks, 
Karakalpaks and Turkmens (that is, he mainly 
supervised the collection of taxes in this region), 
‘while the mekter governed thesouthern part inhabited 
by sedentary Sarts. This division of authority seems 
to be a continuation of the administrative practice of 
the Timérid period. 

In the khámate of Khokand (g.7] in the roth 
century, the title kogkegi is also attested by the 
local sources, but evidence about his duties is still 
unavailable; in any case, he had a lower status than 
im Bukhárà (the highest official in Khokand in the 
39th century was the ming-bashi); according to V. V. 
Yel'yarninov-Zernov (in Trudi Vostoénogo Otdelentya 
Imp. Russkogo Arkheologiceshogo Obshéestoa, ii (1855), 
331), Fogk-begí was here a honorary title given to the 
governors of main towns and provinces. In the 
Caghatayid state of Eastern Turkestan, at least in the 
12th century, the Rosk-hegi was supreme military 
commander or commander of the right wing (adii 
burdnghdr), and had the rank of the senior amir 
(amir al-umarã), but the civil administration, 
apparently, was in the hands of a wasir (see Shāh 
Mabmüd b. Mirzà Fadil Curàs, Ta'ri&à, ed. O. F. 
Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, text, 24, 32, 53, 70, 
Russian tr. 170, 178, 200, 218). Thus this system was 
probably similar to that which existed in Khiwa. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see (N. V.] Khantkotf, Bokhara: 

its amir and its people, London 1845, 242-5; A. A. 

Semenov, in Sovetskoye vostotovedeniye, v (1948), 

148; idem, in Materiat po istorii tadtikov i usbehov 

Sredney Azii, li, Stalinabad 1054, 53-7; M. A. 

Abduraimov, in Odshéestvenntye nauki v Usbeki- 
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Türkische wnd mongolische Elemente im Neu- 
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KOSHK, írom Pe. Rugk, a pavilion in a 
pleasance which could be merely a modest shelter 
or bave several rooms. The diawsals of the rulers 
of Samarra were much larger, and were country 
houses in the manner of the Aonals of Anatolia and 
the Balkans. The word Rasir (bajr) could be synony- 
mous, but came also to mean castle and always 
implied more than one chamber, whereas Agi 
rarely suggested a substantial building, and in aaval 
terminology was even the name given to the after-deck 
or poop cabin. 

Although the Ottomans developed the AdsAA as a 
pavilion consisting of a single hall, it did occasionally 
take the form of a suite of rooms. Mebemmad IT 
Fatib modelled the Cinili Kishk in the outer court 
of Topkaplsaray! on Timurid pavilions, It included 
two ficors of apartments for himself and his officers, 
for it served as a lodging when he did not wish to 
return to his residence in the centre of the city. It 
‘was a Küghh ìn the sense of being a pied-à-terre. Later 
examples such as the Sand Pavilion at Edirne (Kum 
Kai) were designated &asr. But the essential 
Characteristic which governed the transliteration of 
hügkk into English as "iosk" was tbat of a chamber 
under a deme with three sofas and a hooded open 
grate, forming the four arms of a cross with a balcony 
or terrace overlooking a garden and a pool or other 
‘expanse of water. There a day might be passed at any 
season of the year, enjoying a partly-Indoor and a 
partly-outdoor life. The pavilion was, in a sense, a 
permanent tent and its portico the uplifted awning on 
poles common to nomadic life. However, a royal 
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höshh was tiled, its woodwork gilded, ceilings elab- 
borately painted, doors inlaid with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl and the sofas covered with silks and velvet 
rocades, the floor with rugs. In this form, they were 
ideal and intimate drawing rooms, the antithesis of 
the Napoleonic concept of the Piazza at Venice. 

‘They also served as hunting lodges, like that of 
Siyiwugh outside tbe walls of Istanbul, which is 
elevated above its own pool in a park. Originally it 
was a single domed chamber with a vestibule and 
closet. Similar kéghks or kasirs were built as royal 
retiring-rooms from which access could be gained to 
the mosque or djimit Less wealthy citizens built 
examples so modest that they were little more than 
bowers with shutters that served as walls in winter 
but which could be dismantled in the spring. These, 
rather than the ornate késtks of the rich, inspired 
newspaper stands and the like in roth centary Paris 
and other cities in Western Europe. 

Bibliography: References to kiosks appear in 
the descriptive works of travellers, more particu- 
larly of Topkaplsarsyl, by pages who escaped from 
there. Among these are D. Hierosolimitano, Harley 
mss. 3408, British Museum ; O. Bon mss., Biblioteca 
Marciana, Venice, Cl. vii, cod. 578, 923; (the last 
in English by R. Withers, ed. Greaves, A descrip- 
tion of the Grand Signor's seraslio, London 1650); 
also in R. G. Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlaine, 
14636, tr. G. Le Strange, London 1928. Engravings 
of examples are illustrated in R. Walsh and T. 
Allom, Constantinople, London 1838 and J. Pardoe, 
The city of the sultan, 3 vols,, London 1838. Stand- 
ard historical works on Islamic architecture, tiles, 
furnishings and the other decorative arts include 
E. H. Ayverdi, Fatih devri mimars eserleri, Istanbul 
1953 and Murad IT devri mimar; eserleri, Istanbul, 
1958; G. Marçais, L'architecture musulmane d'Occi- 
dent, Paris 1954; A. Gabriel, Une capitale turque, 
Brousse (Bursa), Paris 1958; A. Godard, L'art 
d'Iran, Paris 1962; 1. H. Konyah, Abideleri ve 
Aüabeleri ile Konya tarihi, Istanbul 1964 and 
Abideleri ve kitabeleri ile Karaman tarihi, Istanbul 
1967; G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971; O. Aslanapa, Turkish art and 
architecture, London 1972; J. R. Rogers, The spread 
of Islam, London 1976. Monographs include H. 
Saladin, Le yali des Kewpruli à. Anatoli-Hissar, 
N, P. ors; B. Miller, Beyond the Sublime Porte, 
New Haven 1931; F. Sarre, Der Kiosk von Konya, 
Berlin r931; Z. Orgun, Cinili köşk, in Arkitent 
Nejriyat, ii, Istanbul 1943; R. O. Tosyeri (Tosyah], 
Edirne saray, Ankara 1957; O, Aslanapa, Ersier 
Bericht über die Ausgrabungen des Palastes von 
Diyarbakir, in Istonbuler Mitteilungen, Ankara 
1957; E. Yücel, Yeni camii hünħar kasy in 
Arkieki, 320, 5 April 1965; N. M. Penzer, The 
harm, Londen 1965; K. Otto-Dorn and M. Onder, 
Bericht über die Grabung in. Kibadabad, in. Archdo- 
logischer Anzeiger, 1966; also S. E. Eidem, Kóşhler 
ve kasırlar, i, Istanbul 1969, which is the first part 
of a comprehensive work on the kiosk in Ottoman 
times, and D, N. Wilber, Persian gardens and 
pavilions, Rutland, Vermont 1962. 

(G. Goopwiw) 

KOSHMA is originally a general term for 
poetry among the Turkish peoples. In the later 
usage of the word, it was applied to the native 
Turkish popular poetry, in contrast to the 
classical poetry taken from the Persian and based on 
the laws of the Arabic ‘ardd [¢.0.). The term cor- 
responding in Eastern Turkf to the Western Turk 
kosina is Boshuh or koskugh. 
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Im the oldest source, eg. in the Kuadghu bilik 
(composed in 462/1069-70 [see vOsus Knàss HADIIE]), 
hoshuh still has the quite general meaning of “poem, 
verse”, e.g. in Radloff's edition, St. Petersburg 1891, 
1, 1. 2 from below: bu Aitdbni Kogktuknl aymish "has. 
composed this book, this poem”; ibid, 5 l. 4, bie 
türkčä boskuklar tüziiim sans "1 have polished (i 
composed) these Turkish verses for thee". In Mabmid 
al-Kashghar! [-1.] also, Diwan tughat al-turk (begun 
in 464/1072), ed. Kilisli Rif‘at Bey, i, 314, Roshugh is 
equated with the Arabic si'r, radjaz and &asP'id. 
‘The Persian musician and scholar ‘Abd al-Kadir of 
Mardgha (8th-gth/r4th-r5th centuries, cf. E. G. 
Browne, Literary history of Persia, iii, Cambridge 
1920, index s.v), in his work entitled Mabasid al- 
albán does not yet discriminate between oshuk and 
the quantitative quatrain fuywgk (see Ra?üf Yekta, 
Eshi tiirk mustiisina dir tetebbil'ler, im Milit 
tetebbitler medjmifasl, i, 461). On the other hand, in 
a verse by SAM Shér Nawa’ (d. go6/rsor [g.0.]) 
quoted in Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc~ 
Oriental, 432, SN. and in Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterbucks der Türk-Dialect, ii, col. 640, the joghuk 
is definitely contrasted with the tyu. 

Later, we find poems and songs composed ac- 
cording to the rules of Turkish popular poetry 
expressly called koshmna, koshuk. The characteristic 
features of this poetry are the following: z. Strophic 
structure, The strophes are usually quatrains. The 
koshma poems contain at least two strophes. 2. 
Syllabic or accented syllable rhythm, ie. the 
lines of the strophe have the same number of syllables- 
and the value of the syllables as regards stress is 
either a matter of indifference or stronger and weaker 
syllables follow one another in definite order, which is 
repeated. In the latier case, after 2 definite number 
of syllables, we always have of necessity a caesura 
in the middle of the line, In the later koshma strophes 
the most popular lines are hendecasyllabic divided 
into 6-5 with one caesura or 4-4-3 (with two cae- 
suras). 3. There is rhyme or assonance of at least 
two endings in the strophe. The rhyme is usually 
grammatical and may extend to several final syl- 
lables according to its natare. It usually arises as a 
result of strict parallelism in the syntactical structure 
of tbe two halves of the verse. The rhyming in the 
koshma strophe is usually abe or aaba. 4. Allitera- 
tion of the initial syllables of the lines is not 
maintained among all Turkish people (cf. T. Kowalski, 
Études sur la. forme de la. poésie des peuples tures, 
Mémoires de la Comm. Orient. de l'Acad. Polonaise, 
No. 5, Cracow 1922: in Polish with a French résumé, 
157 ff). 

In earlier times, the koima scngs were usually 
sung by the bards (uzan) to the accompaniment of a 
musical instrument, especially by tbe &obuz beloved 
of the Turks, at court festivities or in the camp of 
the army. The koskma poetry was always industrious- 
ly cultivated among the people, in spite of the 
increasing popularity of the classical quantitative 
poetry. The popular forms like kaya baghi, deyish, 
egi, ir, ürhii, uarsagh and türkmdni, some cultivated 
among the Adharbaydjin and some among the 
Ottoman Turks, all belong to the koskma. The songs 
of popular mystics called Wahi and nefes from the 
time of Yünus Emre (7th-Sth/13th-14th centuries) 
are composed according to the rules of the hoskma 
(see Kóprülüzade Mebmed Fu?àd, Türk edebiyyttinda 
ilk miütasaxwarifiar, Istanbul 1918, 334-6). The Agkma. 
popular poetry, which sometimes produces really 
beautiful lyrics, was mainly cultivated by wandering 
singers (‘dshtf, also called saz shi‘iri or čöyürdjü). 























Many of them, like ‘Ashik “Omer, «Ashllk Kerem, 
‘Ashik Gharib, Derdli and Djewherl, attained great 
fame, and the collections of their songs or life stories 
are among the most popular books among the Turks 
(cf. Képrilliizade Mebmed Fuad, Tidrh edebiyyétinda 
Saskié farstntic menshe? we-tehamiilis, in Mills tetebbidler 
medjmá'asl, i; idem, ‘Ashils Djewheriyye ‘Pid iki 
vclliika in the periodical Yet Medimia, No. 84; G. 
Jacob, Türkische Volkslitzratur, Berlin 1901, 17-18). 
There were even singers of popular songs in the corps. 
of Janissaries; cf. J. Deny, Chansons des Janissaires 
turcs d'Alger, in Mélanges Renë Basset, Paris 1925, 
ii, 33-175. 

The term Aoskma (but not the kind of poetry to 
which it was applied) seems to have fallen cut of use, 
and if the Adharbaydjani poet Diawad, who died in 
the first decades of this century, called his collection 
of songs Koshma, this is probably simply to be 
explained by an archaicising popular movement in 
modern literature. The name has survived in the form 
holon (fosko#) among the Altai Turks (Tatars). The 
Altai fofom (on them, cf. W- Radloff, Uber die Formen 
der gebundenen Rede bei den altaischen Tataren, in 
Zeitschr. f. Velkerpsychologiz und Sprachwissenschaft 
[1866], iv, 85-114, and Kowalski, Etudes, etc., 140-51) 
are very important in so far as from their structure 
and name we can maks a definite deduction regarding 
the original meaning of the words koshma, koshuk, 
eic. They are pairs of strophes connected by a close 
parallelism between the two in form and content. 
From tais we see that &o£of, from Rogh- "to join 
together”, kožo “two and two”, etc., refers to the 
parallelism in thought and syntactical structure, 
which originally formed the essential feature of 
Turkish popular poetry- 

The Aoskwa poetry has not been without influence 
on more artistic forms of literature. The modern 
Turkish poets, for example, have taken many of their 
forms from popular poetry. 

Finally, one should note that the term Boskma 
applies also to a folk-musical form, which varies in 
different parts of Anatolia and Adharbaydjan, but 
which contains typically an instrumental introduc- 
tion, followed by a vocal recitative and melody. This 
would be the normal setting for the Aoshma as a 
literacy form, 

Bibliography: (dealing particularly with 
hostma): Küprüzale Mebmed Fu'ad, Koshma 
Jarsi, a comprehensive article in Yeti Medima‘a, 
No. 78, 1023 (with references to the literature); 
idem, Türkiyye ta°rikyi, Istanbul 1923, 1, 51-2; 
idem, Türh edebiyyátl ta?rithi, Istanbul 1920, i, 93; 
Kowalski in the above-quoted Etudes, etc., 140; 
Taáhir-ul Mevlevi, Edebiyat Lugatt, Istanbul 1973, 
89-90; P. N. Boratav, A art. Koşma (with many 
details about the regional forms of the Boghma). 
R. R. Arat, Eshi türk giri, Ankara 1965, Introd. ; 
Hikmet Dizdaroğlu, Hal şiirinde türler, Ankara 
1969. On the rhythmic structure of Turkish popular 
poetry, cf. Th. Kor8, Drevnicyshiy narodniy ssh 
turechikh plemion, in ZVOIRAO, xix}2-3 (1909) 
139-67. (T. Kowarski) 
KOSOWA, KOSOVO, the name of an upland 

plain of the Balkans, in upper Macedonia or southern 
Serbia, and the scene of two significant battles 
in the struggles of the Ottomans and the Christian 
powers of the Balkans for hegemony there. In the 
last quarter of the roth century, it also became the 
name of an Ottoman :ildyet or province, 

The South Slavonie expression Kosovo polie means 
“plain of the blackbirds” from kos “blackbird” in 
Old Slavonic, Czech and Bulgar. Ottoman Turkish 
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sources give various less convincing etymologies. For 
those sources which derive the Kosowa from Turkish 
kosa or Kose owa “bare, treeless plain”, ete., see “Ali 
Haydar, Kosowa maydán mubártbesi, Istanbul 1328, 
Bursall Mebmed Tàhir's preface. The name is spelt 
as Küs owas! in "Ashfkpashazide, Ta'riAA, Istanbul 
1332, 62, 134, Neshri, Diihünnámá, ed. F. Taeschner, 
Leipzig rost, 70, 139, 174, and Sa‘d al-Din, Tādi 
117, and as Kis owasi in "Orügi b. 
í āli *Olnán, Hanover 1925, 25. 
Sa'd al-Din’s explanation that the name means 
“plain of the kettle-drums" is, of course, yet another 
folk etymology. 

The Kojowa plain lies at an altitude of some 
500-600 km., and is 14km. wide and 8s km. long, 
‘covering an area of 502 km.* Itis surrounded by high 
mountains, and has a north-west to south-east orlen- 
tation. From this region, streams flow westwards to 
the Adriatic via the Drina, southwards to the Aegean 
via the Vardar, and northwards to the Danube via 
the Ibar and Morava. During mediaeval times, it was 
a meetingpoint of several trade routes; today it 
forms part of the Novo Brdo-Kopavnik mining region 
of Yugoslavia. 

The Kosowa plain originally formed part of the 
Byzantine dominions, and Slav peoples were settled 
there at the beginning of the 7th century. During 
the roth century it changed hands between Serbs, 
Byzantines and Bulgars (for the names of the Serbian 
‘bans who were active in the Kogowa region, see V. 
Radovanović, Kosove Polje, in Narodna Enc. Srpsko- 
Hrvatsko-Slovenacka, Zagreb 1926, ii, 434-8). After 
the victory gained over the Byzantines in 1168 by 
Stephen Nemanja, prince of eastern Serbia, Kosowa 
passed under Serbian control, and the name became 
applied to the whole plains region. It now remained 
within the resurgent Serbian empire, with its zenith 
under Stepben Dushan (d. 1355), but Serbian grasp 
on the region became relaxed under his weaker son 
and successor Urosh V (1355771), and thereafter, the 
Serbian princes were unable to offer any united 
opposition to the increasing Ottoman Turkish 
pressure. 

The defeat of Serbia at the hands of the Ottomans 
at Kosowa took place according to the Serbian and 
the western sources on 15 June 1389 and according 
to the Ottoman ones, on 4 Kamadin 751/27 August. 
1389. The Turkish army was commanded by Sultan 
Murid I b. Orkhin, and included his two sons 
Biyezid from Kiitahya and Ya‘kib from Karas! and 
contingents from the vassal begs of Sardkhin, 
Menteshe, Aydin and Hamid. They were opposed by 
the Serbian prince Lazar Gresljanovid, with con- 
tingents from the Bosnian King Tvrtko I. On the 
dawn of the battle, a Serbian noble, Milosh Kobilić, 
Lazar’s son-in-law, gained access to the Ottoman 
camp by posing as a deserter and stabbed Muräd to 
death. But Bayezid immediately assumed command, 
and in the ensuing fighting—the details of which are 
little knowa—the Turks gained the eventual victory. 
Lazar was taken prisoner and executed after the 
battle; a mausoleum was built on the spot where 
Murdd had died, but his body was buried at Bursa. 
The death of Murad and the withdrawal of the 
Turkish army immediately after its victory caused 
false rumours to spread in Christian Europe of a 
Serbian victory; in fact, the consequence of the 
battle was that Serbia became an Ottoman vassal 
state, and Lazar's successor, his son Stephan 
Lazarevié, had to pay tribute and supply an army 
under his personal command to the Ottomans, 
Kosowa also gave rise to a great cycle of popular 
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ballads among the Serbs, expressive of national 
feeling. For the Turkish sources on the battle, see 
Sa‘d al-Din, i, 113; *Ocüdi, 25; SAli Haydar, 27-32; 
‘Ashikpashazade, 63; Neshri, 82 ff.; Solakzáde, 5o; 
and also Von Hammer, GOR, i. After this first bath 
of Kosowa, Bayezid I appointed Yigit Pasha as udj 
begi of Üsküp/Skopje and the southern district of 
Kosowa, and this region was now settled by Turks 
from Menemen and Tatars from Anatolia, 

‘The second battle of Kosowa took place on 17-19 
October 1448, when a Hungarian army under John 
Hunyadi, and including also Wallachians and German 
Bohemian arquebusiers, met an Ottoman army under 
Murá Il; the struggle was at first indecisive, but 
was gained by the Turks through the treachery of 
the Wallachians and the flight of the Hungarian 
king. During the reign of Mehemmed the Conqueror, 
the northern part of the Kosowa plain also came 
under Ottoman control, Ta the zoth/16th century the 
town of Vuéitrn became the administrative centre of 
the sandjak of Kojowa in the eydlet of Rumeli. When 
Ewliya Celebi passed through the Kosowa plain in 
1070/1659-60, he found that Vuéitrn had a Turkish 
and Albanian population and contained 2,000 house- 
holds (Seyaiat-néme, Istanbul 1325, v, 550). In 1688-9 
the region was invaded by aa Austrian army under 
Piccolomini, but driven out in the following year by 
Kodja Khali Pasha and Selim Girly Khàn (Fladikllil 
Mebmed Agha, Silahdár ta^rikhi, Istanbul r928, ii, 
269-70, 351-2, 423 ff.; Rashid, Ta’rith, Istanbul 1282, 
ii, 95112; V. Corovié, art. Kosovo, in Narodna Enc. 
Srpsho-Hrvatsko-Slovenacka, ii, 433-4). 

During the last quarter of the 18tà century and 
the first decades of the zoth, the Kosowa district 
was involved in various attempts by local governors, 
such as the Bushatll governors oí Scutari or [shkodra, 
Mebmed Pasha and his son Kara Mabmûd Pasha, to 
break away from control by the Porte; the region was 
only firmly reattached to Istanbul after the defeat of 
the last Bushatll, Mustaíà Pasha, by Mabriüd Il's 
new western-style army [see ARANAWUTLU. 6. His- 
tory]. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 a new 
wilayet, called specifically that of Kojowa, was 
formed consisting of the regions of Nish and Prishtina 
and with Solia as its centre (see Sam! Bey, Kamas 
aLa*lim, Istanbul 1314, V, 3746-8; ‘AIl Haydar, 
Midhat Paska, Istanbul 1325, 13-24). In 1888 ite 
centre was moved to Üsküb/Skopje, and in 1896 its 
boundaries widened to include six sandjaks, sc. 
Usküb, Prishtina, Senitsa, Ipek, Tashlidja/Plevlie and 
Prizren (see M. Rüshdī and M. Eshref, Mühemmel we 
mufassal atlas, Istanbul 1325, 21-4; Sdindme-yi 
wildyet-i Kosowa, year 1324). The region was mean- 
while considerably disturbed, for in 1878 a congress 
had been formed to protect the rights of the Alba- 
nians and to establish an autonomous wildyet of 
Kosowa, with its centre at Monastir. Albanian 
volunteers under the leadership of Süleyman Vokshi 
captured Üsküb, Prishtina and Mitrovitsa early in 
1881, but in April of that year, were defeated by an 
army sent out from Istanbul under Derwish Pasha. 
However, the Albanians subsequently took advantage 
of the erratic policies of repression alternating with 
indulgence practised by ‘Abd alHamid Il, and 
gradually captured all the villages extending up to 
the Kojowa plain, until the restoration of the 
Constitution in 1908. Eventually, a Serbian army 
under General Jankovié captured Lab during the 
Balkan War of 1912, and by 23 October of that year 
the whole of the Kosowa region passed into Serbian 
hands permanently, a state of affairs confirmed by 
the Treaty of London of 30 May 1913 which ended 
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the war. It was estimated that the population of the 
‘province at that time was one million, three-quarters 
of this being Muslim Turks and Albanians, and the 
test Christian Serbs and Bulgars. 

After the First World War, the region came of 
course within the new Yugoslavian state, and a 
policy of slavicisation was followed, so that the 
‘Muslim population shrank with the exodus to Albania 
and to Turkey. Today it is an autonomous unit of the. 
‘Yugoslavian People’s Republic under the name of 
Kosovo-Metohija and with its centre at Prishtina. 

Bibliography: See the detailed article in 14 

s.v. Kosovo by M. Müsir Aktepe, upon which the 

above is based, and also the bibliography to the 

ET" article by CI, Huart, and for the first battle of 

Kosowa, The Cambridge Mediaeval History. iv. 

The Byzantine Empire. Part 1, Cambridge 1966, 

sso. (M. Moxie Axrere) 

KOSTENDAJE (in Rumanian, Constanta), a port 
on the Rumanian shore of the Black See, 
situated on the ruins of the Milesian colony of Tomes 
(Ovid, Tristia, 1, ro, 41; lii, 9, 5) founded at the 
beginning of the 6th century B.C., and the place of 
exile of the Roman poet Ovid (9-18 A.D.). Mentioned 
in 260 A.D. (Memnon, Fragmenta historicorum grae- 
corum, ed. C. Muller, iii, Paris 1849, 537), Tomes 
enjoyed great prosperity in the Greek and Roman 
period and earned, under the Antonines, the title of 
metropolis of Western Pontus (utpénodtc Tod 
Ebuwóuou Ilóvroo). Under the later Roman 
Empire, Tomis became the capital of Scythia Minor, 
being designated in the epigraphic and literary 
sources by the name Constantia or Constantiana 
after the emperor Constantine LI (337-61 A.D.), who 
contributed to its development. Sacked by the Huns 
(456 A.D.), the town was fortified by the Byzantine 
emperors Anastasus (491-518) and Justinian (527-65) 
(Procopius, De aedificiis, Bonn, iilo, 307) and 
resisted attacks by the Avars. In 679 it was destroyed 
by the Bulghárs of the kidn Asparulzs. 

‘The fishing station set on the ruins of the ancient 
city continued to bear the name Kevoraveia, in 
the writings of Byzantine authors of the 9th and 
10th centuries, while the map drawn up in 548/1154 
by al-Idrfst [g.v.) calls it Tamtana (P. A. Joubert, 
Géographie d'Edrisi, ii, Paris 1840, 382). Ta the «4th 
century, Italian nautica! maps give the name Co- 
stanza—derived from the Rumanian Constanfa, 
Turkish Köstendje—to the Genoan trading mission 
used as a harbour by Genoese ships. When Dobrudia 
was Joined to Wallachia (Eflak) by Miréea the Old 
(1386-1418), the town followed the same destiny as 
the rest of the province. According to Ewliya Celebi, 
Köstendje was reportedly conquered by Bayazid I 
[g.v], who ordered the dismantling of its walls. This 
event seems to have taken place during the reign of 
Viad the Usurper (1394-6) in the province of Wal- 
lachia. Taking advantage of the fact that Báyazid 
‘was detained in Anatolia, Miréea recaptured Kasten- 
die, which he retained after the Ottoman defeat of 
Ankara (28 July 1402) under the reigns of the amir 
Süleymán (1403-10) and of his protégé Misi Celebi 
(1410-13) in Thrace and Macedonia, But in the course 
of the expediton of Mehemmed I (1413-21) dated by 
N. Iorga to 820/1417 (GOR, i, 375), and moce plausibly 
by H. inalcık to 822/1419 (Tbn Hacer'de Osmanlılara 
dair haberler, in AUDTCF Dergisi vi, s25; O. Turan, 
Tarihi takvimler, Ankara 1954, 20, 56), the town was 
once again captured by the Ottomans. Its annexation 
did not become definitive until after 1445, since the 
captain of the Burgundian fleet, Walerand de 
Wavrin, met no Ottomans at Mangalya, on the coast 

















‘of the Black Sea to the south of Késtendje, when he 
landed there, In the 16th century, it was a fairly 
Prosperous town, leased to a ubah! and with a 
harbour and a market which, dealing in the major 
products of Dobrudja (Ankara, Tapu ve Kadastre 
collection, 483, 30-31), played an important role in 
the supplying of cereals, fish and timber to Istanbul, 
The harbour was also used for the exporting of 
Wallachian products (hides, wax, honey, salt) which 
were much in demand by the merchaats of Ragusa 
and Ancona, 

At the beginning of the r7th century, Késtendie 
suffered devastation at the hands of Polish cossacks 
(1602, 1616). Although this port was not included in 
the list of towns (M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, Kanuni 
Sultan Süleyman devri başlarında Rumeli eyaleti, 
livaları, şehir ve kasabaları, in Belleten, xx, (1936), 
254-5, 266-7), the Ragusan traveller Paolo Giorgi 
regarded it as such. According to Ewliyā Čelebi, it 
was a town of small prosperity belonging to the 
exdlet of Silistria (Istanbul, Basbakansk Arşivi 
D-BMK-SLM, Silistre ve Rusçuk mukataasi), com- 
prising one hundred and fifty houses, between forty 
and fifty granaries, some shops, a khdn and a mosque, 
and serving as the residence of a Addi, Though 
possessing the status of a Aada?, in the r8th century 
Kóstendje had the appearance of a large market-town 
whose ihtisb aghast (Le. mukesib) was in charge of 
the supplying of grain to Istanbul. Devastated and 
depopulated during the Russo-Turkish wars (rrr, 
1718-39, 1769-74 and 1787-92), Köstendje was 
fortified by the Ottomans, who considered its port 
one of the most important in Dobradja for the 
purpose of supplying their capital with cereals, 
cattle, sheep, hides and wool. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 1806-12, Kös- 
tendje was captured by the Cossacks (1809), who 
destroyed the fortress and the town, reducing it to 
the status of a village. Returned to the Ottoman 
Empire by the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), Kóstendje 
was surrounded by a line of fortifications, In 1829 the 
town surrendered to the Russians without a struggle 
and its defences were dismantled, During the Crimean 
War the Freach troops of General Canrobert, in 
alliance with the Ottomans, disembarked at Kóstendje 
(July 1854) but remained there only for a short time. 
In 1857, a British company, The Danube and Black 
Sea Railways Company, obtained from the Ottoman 
government a concession for the reconstruction and 
development of the port and of a new railway linking 
Bogar-key (Cernavoda) with Kostendje, which as a 
result of this enjoyed a new period of prosperity. In 
1877 the troops of the Russian general Orlov Denisov 
occupied the town, which was ceded to Rumania on 
23 March 1878. At this time it was a Rad? of the 
wilayet of Tuna, created in 1281/1864. The Treaty of 
Berlin (r3 Radjab 1295/13 July 1878) recognised this 
union. Kóstendje then possessed two djdwi's: the 
Mahmüdiyya (1822) and the ‘Aziziyya (1822). It was 
at Constanta that the fiest newspaper of the Dobrugja 
was published, the Dobrudja gasetesi (r888-94), as well 
as the newspapers Dobrudja (1901) and Dobrudja 
sadást (1910-14) published by Mebmed Niylzl. 
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(Manm M. ALEXANDRESCU-DERSCA BULGARU) 

KOTA KOTA, An Arabie corruption of the Chi- 
Hiyao place-name Ngotangota, a town in East 
Africa, situated in lat, 14° S. on the west side of 
Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa), It was the seat of four 
Jumbes, or Walis, subject to Zanzibar between ca. 
1845 and 1895. The first Jumbe, Salim b. ‘Abd Allāh, 
came to Lake Malawi via the Arab settlement of 
Tabora in the present Tanzania, and built up an 
ivory and slave-trading state, and at the same time 
made Kota Kota an effective centre for the dissem- 
ination of Islam. He was succeeded by another 
Swahili, Mwinyi Mguzo (? Nguzo), who ruled from 
after 1860 to ca. 1875-6. Under his successor, Mwinyi 
Kisutu, a member “of a good Zanzibar family”, the 
town was visited by H. B. Cotterill in 1876, It had 
many handsome square houses and numerous oil 
palms; the Zanzibar flag flew over the Jumbe's house. 
Although a slave-trader, when the British took power 
in Nyasaland in 1891, he co-operated with them until 
his death in 1894. His successor, Mwinvi Kheiri, the 
son of his predecessor, ruled from 7 September 1894 
until May 1895, when he was deposed for conspiring 
to overthrow the British administration. Kota Kota 
remains an important Islamic centre in Malawi. 

Bibliography: H, B. Cotterill, On the Nyassa 
and a journey from the north end to Zanzibar, in 

Procs. Royal Geogr. Soc. London, xxii (1878); G. 

Shepperson, The Jumbe of Kota Kota and some 

aspects of the hislory of Islam in British Central 

Africa, in L M, Lewis, ed., Islamin Tropical Africa, 

1966, 193-207, gives a detailed bibliography and 

references to public records, 

(G. S. P, FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

KOTOKO, a people of Black Africa. The 
Kotoko live south of Lake Chad on the lower Shari 
and Logone rivers. Most of their territory is presently 
in the Republic of Cameroun, but there are villages 
of the Kotoko also in Chad to the east and in Nigeria 
to the west. 

The Kotoko (whose number was estimated at 
56,000 in 1950) are a minority in their own territory. 
‘They are outnumbered by the Shuwa Arabs, who 
penetrated into these lands since the 18th century. 
Smaller groups of Kanuri, Fulbe and Hausa moved 
in later. Each of these ethnic groups, however, lives 
separately in homogeneous villages. The Kotoko live 
on fishing and hunting, supplemented by agriculture, 
‘The grassland between the rivers is left for the Arab 
pastoralists, 

‘The etymological origin of the name Kotoko is 
obscure. Some authors referred to them as Makari, 





























which is in fact the name of a northern group of 
Kotoko, first known to visitors coming from Bornu. 
Makari is the most important dialect among the 
northera Kotoko, a5 Lagwane (often spelled Logone) 
dialect is in the south, The linguistic diversity of the 
Kotoko reflects their political division, as the extent 
of each dialect is almost identical with the area of one 
principality. The particufarism of each group is so 
strong that even under modern conditions no one 
dialect prevails, and almost ali the Kotoko now 
speak the Arabic dialect of the Shuwa. The Kotoko 
dialects belong to the central sub-group of the 
Chadian languages. They are distantly related to 
Hausa, which is classified in the western sub-group 
of the Chadian languages (J. H. Greenberg, Studies 
in African linguistic classification, New Haven 1955, 
43:62). 

The Kotoko are considered direct descendants of 
the Sao or So people, to whom the historical tradi- 
tions of Kanem [g.v] and Bornu [q.v.] reler as the 
early inhabitants of the area around Lake Chad. 
Those Sao who had not been assimilated or exter- 
minated by the Kanembus and the Kanuris sought 
refuge in the less accessible flooding area of the Shari 
and Logone rivers, where they gave rise to the 
Kotoko, In the second half of the r6th century, 
Bornu under Idris Aldma expanded to the south. The 
northern Kotoko principalities, Makari and Afade, 
were brought within the political ambit of Bornu and 
under the cultural and Islamic influence of the 
Kanuri. Because of the imperial and dynastie con- 
nections with Bornu, istamisation among the Kotoko 
began chiefly in the courts, The southern Kotoko had 
been for a long period subject to the harassment of 
Bagirmi (4.".]. Towards the end of the 18th century, 
the south was consolidated under the authority of the. 
ruler of Logone-Birni, who was converted to Islam at 
about that period. Logone was visited by Major 
Denham in 1824 and by H. Barth in 28. 
these two dates, probably ca. 1830, Logone became a 
tributary of Bornu. The Kotoko often saw their 
territory invaded by their more powerful neighbours. 
It was the battleground for Bornu's wars with its 
rivals Waday (7.v.) and Bagirmi. Between 1893 and 
1900 it was overrun by Rabih (g.v.] and his warriors, 

The authority of the Kotoko chiefs was circum- 
scribed by a council of high officials and by Dornu's 
representative, the alifa (from Ar. Khalifa), The chiefs. 
were also bound by pre-Islamic taboos and by the 
obligation to consult “the protecting animals" 
through their priests. The Kotoko chiefs, referred by 
the colonial administration as sulf4ns, are Muslims 
but they must respect old traditions. Muslim imdins 
live in their courts with traditional priests. Mosques 
were built near traditional shrines, whereas pre- 
Islamic customs and rituals are performed during 
Muslim festivals. Most of the Kotoko are now 
considered Muslims, and the number of those more 
fully committed to Islam grows steadily. Thousands 
of Kotoko are to be found in the towns of Chad and. 
in the Sudan along the routes to Mecca. The Kotoko, 
who had emerged as people in refuge, away from the 
Muslim states of the Central Sudan, are gradually 
becoming integrated into the world of Islam. 
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(N. Levrztox) 

KOTONOU or Cotonou, capital of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of Benin (formerly Dahomey}. It 
had long been the economic capital and rival of the 
administrative one Porto Novo, and since indepen- 
dence Cotonou has established itself definitively as 
the capital of the republic, even if certain services 
still remain at Porto Novo. 

The village founded by the Airo of Allada was 
called Donukpa (“near the hole", near the 
lagoon"). An envoy from Abomey was struck by the 
reddish colour of the trees growing along this lagoon 
and thought that this was the result of blood. It was 
then believed by the Fon of Abomey that the spirits 
of the dead came down to Ouémé towards the lagoon 
and the sea; each dead person crossing the lagoon 
left behind a little blood which reddened the tree 
bark, whence the name of Ku Tonu (łu “dead 
person”, tonu “lagoon”) given to the village. How- 
ever, the passage of armies from Dahomey in the 
38th century led to the evacuation of this latter 
village. It was Yekpé Zinsou, a slave dealer, who 
found this spot favourable for loading up slaves away 
from the eyes of European control shipping, and with 
the help of a balf-breed Portuguese interpreter 
Sangronio he founded this Fon village. Once he had 
become Jévogan of the king of Dahomey (i. the 
minister charged with relations with the white men), 
‘Yekpé settled there with his iamily. The place 
‘became prosperous through the trade in palm oil and 
through anchorage rights (payable in cowrie shells 
and in goods) which the Europeans had to pay. A 
Brazilian half-breed, Domingo Martias, settled now 
at Cotonou and developed the cultivation and trade 
in palm oil. It developed turther during Gléle’s reign 
and at the time of the French appearance there 
(treaties of 1868 and 1878), But Bébarzin refused 
France any rights over Cotonou, and two attacks on 
the 23 February and 4 March 1678 were repelled by 
the Freach garrison. A wharf was built between 189r 
and 1899, bringing about a growth in trade, and the 
town’s importance grew. In rg05 the population 
comprised 75 Europeans (including seven wornen and 
a child) and 1,100 Africans. It became a commune 
mixte in 1912 and grew especially in importance after 
1928. 

In the 19205 it had 8,500 inhabitants, including 
300 Muslims, who were distributed in the following 
manner, There were 100 or so Senegalese who had 
‘come as infantrymen, officials and above all as rail- 
way workers; 100 or so Hausa from northern Nigeria, 
funetioning as butchers or as traders in cloth and 
beasts; and roo or so Nago (Yoruba), mainly coming 
originally from Porto Novo and working in the 
trading houses, 

The first imám of Cotonou was Moussé Col Popo of 























Agoue, born in ca, 1845 and initiated into the Kadist 
order by Seidou Collou of Nigeria, Being worn-out 
and hardly capable of delivering the sermon or 
Bhutba in Arabic, he was replaced in October 1920 by 
Soaitou Mamadou, born at Lagos in ca. 1670 and 
living in Cotonou since the French occupation. Since 
he had received the Küdiri wird from Shaykh Ismailia 
of Zaria, it seems that he was an adherent of the 
mystical path of the Fulbe of Sokoto. After having 
given the dhutba in literary Arabic, be himself 
translated into Hausa this sermon; then his hailé or 
deputy translated it into Nago. After these two 
‘Yoruba imams, there followed a Sarakolé, al-Hadidi 
Sakaba, born at Bakel in 1875, an educated and 
likeable trader who had made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1906 via Lagos, Las Palmas and Marseilles. 
He had connections with the Arab bookseller of 
Algiers, Kaddow Rondouri (Kaddüz Rudusl). He was 
succeeded by a Hausa, Malam Bako, but after the 
latter's death there was a division between the two 
main Muslim communities, the Yoruba and the 
Hausa, with the latter reproaching the Yoruba for 
retaining animistic practices, of drinking alcohol, of 
having more than four wives and of not fasting at the 
same time as other people. On 3: August 1966 the 
Muslim Union of Dahomey was formed, bringing 
about the pre-eminence of the Muslim community of 
Porto Novo; the President of the Union was in fact 
al-Hadjdj *AIT Paraiso. If the meetings of the Muslim 
community of Benin take place at Cotonou, it is 
nevertheless the Istamic north and Porto Novo who 
have benefited from these arrangements and from 
aid coming from the Arab world’s communities. 
Bibliography: P. Marty, Études sur l'Islam au. 

Dahomey, Paris 1926, 98-104; J. Lombard, Etudes 

Dahoméennes, x, 184-5. (R. Corwevin) 

KOTWAL (Persian orthography, &.o.ttodl), com- 
mander of a fortress, town, ete, The word is 
used throughout mediaeval times in the Iranian, 
Central Asian and Muslim Indian worlds, and has 
spread westwards mto the regions of “Irak and the 
Persian Gulf, where we find it, for instance, as a 
component of place names like Kat al-‘Amara [9.0.J, 
and given an Arabic-pattern diminutive form in 
al-Kuwayt [2.0]. 

Although the word appears from the Mongol period. 
onwards in Turkish, including Caghatay, in such 
versions as hefaul, kütdill, ecn so that many native 
authorities (and following them, western linguists and 
lexicographers such as A. Vámbery, Pavet de 
Courteille and W. Radioff) assumed that it was a 
Turkish or even a Mongol word, G. Doerfer is un- 
doubtedly right in tracing it back to an Indian origin, 
from Bof "fortress", whence kifiali “castellan, keeper 
of a stronghold", and frequent north Indian place 
names like Nagarkof, Lohkdf, etc, The earliest at- 
testations of the word in Islamic sources are all in an 
Tndo-Muslim context, e.g. Mahmüd of Ghazna's 
bestowal of the Afedi of Nandana in the western 
Pandjab on one of his commanders in 4os/rors 
(Gardi Zaym aLahhhir, ed. Nazim, 72, ed. Habrbi, 
18r), and the frequent appearance in Baybakl's 
Ta'rih-i Mas“adi of a commander BG ‘Al Kotwal, 
the local governor of the capital Ghazna. On the 
other hand, it does not appear in Käshehañ. Gradu- 
ally, the word became general throughout the eastern 
Islamic world, passing into Turkic languages, into 
Pashto, and into Indian vernaculars like Pandjabl, 
Bengali and Urdu. In Persia of the Mongol, Timürid 
and Salawid periods it was the term used for the 
local governor of a town or citadel, as is attested by 
western travellers like du Mans (1660). Cf. Doerter, 
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Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
iii, 618-21, No. 1658. 

‘The term Adhd! was especially used in Muslim 
India under the Mughals and, after the collapse of 
their empire in the mid-18th century, in British 
India for approximately a century more. But in fact, 
this office, in the sense of “official responsible for 
public order, the maintenance of public services etc., 
in a town" (something like the Sahib al-Shuria jg.v.) 
f the earlier caliphate), existed before the Mughals, 
eg. in the territories of the DihIf sultanate and in 
the provincial sultanates which arose in South India 
and eastern India during the post-Tughlubid period, 
cf, I. H, Qureshi, The administration of the sultanate 
of Delhi, Karachi 1938, 173-4, and Majumdar, ed., 
The history and culture of the Indian people, vi. The 
Delhi sultanate, Bombay 1960, index s.v. The accounts 
‘of Portuguese adventurers in India, from Vasco da 
Gama onwards, speak of encounters with the Catual 
‘or royal representative in the towns where they 
disembarked (thus also in Camoéns, The Lusiads 
[completed 1572], vii, viii, passim), 

In the Aim} Akbari of Abu "-Fadl *Allám [qu], 
we find a classic exposition of the duties of the 
kölwäl, His multifarious responsibilities included the 
maintenance of law and order, with the pursuance of 
criminals and robbers (for the recovery of whose 
depredations the Adfwat was personally responsibl 
the keeping of a register of houses and street 
maintaining an intelligence systema in the town, 
cluding observations of the incomes and life-styles 
of the populace, the results of which espionage to 
be reported to the central government; the enforce- 
ment of a curfew; the supervision of weights and 
measures and fair market practices; the upholding of 
the standard of coinage and the calling-in of bad coins. 
for re-minting; the oversight of public water supplies; 
the appropriation for the state of intestate proper- 
ties; the care that widows did not make the sacrifice 
f sati against their wills; the allocation of separate 
quarters in the town for noisome and despised 
trades like those of butchers, corpse-washers [see 
DOAZZAR and GHASSAL in Suppl] and sweepers; etc. 
One notes the correspondence of many of these duties 
with those of the classical Islamic muhtasib, whose 
office was certainly known in pre-Mughal India under 
the Dihli sultans and their epigoni [see sispa. iv. 
The Indian subcontinent); it seems that tbe purely 
secular, semi-military Adfwd! now largely replaced 
the mubiasid, But in many ways, the wide range of 
the kolwdl’s responsibilities is an echo of those of 
the nagaraka oc Town Prefect of Mauryan times; cf. 
Kaulilya’s Arthasastra, ch. xxxvi. Abu "l-Fadl's whole 
‘exposition has, however, a somewhat theoretical cast, 
and should probably be interpreted as a blue-print 
for the ideal administrative system for Akbar, rather 
than a delineation of actual practice; amongst other 
duties of the kel mentioned is responsibility for 
seeing that the festivals of Akbar’s Din-i ahi and 
the new I1dhi era [see AxnAx] were observed (A*in-i 
Akbari, ii, tr. H. S. Jarrett*, Calcutta 1949, 43. 
cf. also Mirzà Mubammad Hasan, Mipät-i Abmadi, 
ed, Syed Nawab Ali, Baroda 1947-8, i, 163 ff. [com- 
piled in Gudjarat, 1175/1761), section on the duties 
of officials charged with the safety and good gover- 
nance of the state). 

More definitely in accordance with contemporary 
Mughal practice are the reports of European travellers 
within India at this time. Thus F. Bernier speaks of 
the Cototial or “grand Prevost de la campagne" as 
sending soldiers all through his town when the 
Mughal court passed through it, and these blew 





















trumpets in order to scare away malefactors (Travels 
in the Mogul empire A.D. 1656-1608, tr. A. Constable 
1891, repr. Delhi 1972, 188, 369). N. Manucci's 
personal observations are especially valuable. Des- 
cribing the situation in the latter part of Awrangzib's 
reign, he tells how the hiked! stopped the illicit 
distilling of arrack and spirits, and the practice of 
prostitution, and how he sent intelligence reports to 
the court based on the information gathered in 
private houses by the scavengers, alacor (= halál- 
Maar). He also saw that ferry tolls, abolished by the 
Emperor, were not illegally exacted. At his disposal, 
be had a force of cavalry and infantry, with detach- 
ments for each quarter of the town. In the administra- 
tion of justice, on the other hand, he was under the 
orders of the Addi, and carried out his written orders, 
such as sentence of death (Storia do Mogor, or Mogul 
India, 1653-1708, tr, W. Irvine 1907-8, repr. Calcutta 
1965-7, li, 420-1). In fact, we know that towards the 
end of Awrangz's reign, Moledls in the newly- 
conquered, peripheral regions like South India, 
managed to achieve considerable freedom of action, 
away from the central government's control; this was 
the case with the Kófudl and fatodidar [g.1.] of Hayda- 
rabid, the most important city of the eastern Deccan, 
see J. F, Richards, Mughal administration in Golconda, 
Oxiord 1975, 83-5. 

‘When a new police system was introduced into 
British India after 1861, the office of Aohed! disap- 
peared from most of the subcontinent, and his duties 
were taken over by Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors. in 
the North-West Frontier Province, however, the term 
continued in use to designate the chief police officer 
of the larger towns and cantonments. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
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(C. E. Boswonru) 

KOUANDÉ, at present a regional capital of 
the People’s Republic of Benin, was founded by a 
clan of Bariba hunters, the Tosso, specialists in the 
hunting of elephants, who provided a tribute of ivory 
tusks to the sovereign of Nikki. This settlement of 
hunters must have been ancient (perhaps in the r6th 
century), but a prolonged dynastic quarrel at Nikki 
brought to Kouandé considerable numbers of young. 
warriors who must have used this city, every dry 
season, as a raiding-base, 

The prince Chabi Gada of Nikki, having killed one 
of his pregnant wives, was expelied and took refuge 
at Birno Maro at the court of the Tossounon (chief of 
the Tosso) who offered him in marriage his eldest 
daughter, Gnon Birsi (in about 1762). Accepting 
succession to the throne of his father-in-law, he 
renounced all allegiance with regard to Nikki. He 
‘had, moreover, carried off with him some of the ritual 
objects that were the property of the king: six kakati 
(trumpets), silver and bronze stirrups, ceremonial 
Sabres and lances, harness and bridle-bits as well as 
the ritual scissors which were used to cut the hair of 
young princes on the day of the ceremony of Guon 
‘Kogui, which marked the passage from childhood to 
adolescence. 

"The death of Gada (in about 1789) led to a quarrel 
over the throne between Ouaoro Ouari, known as 
Tabouronfa ("wearer of the ear-ring"), a prince bom 
at Nikki, and Qnorou Kpassi, son of Gnon Birsi, 
princess of Birni. The latter was victorious and took 
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the title of Tossounon while Ouarou Ouari moved 
from Birni to Kouandé. 

The foundation of Kouandé. With an army 
of sixty-six horsemen Ouarou Quari arrived in the 
region of Kouandé where the Bariba Seko had been 
installed for several generations. Ouarou Ourari was 
‘well received by the Kouandé Sounon, who gave him 
vast area of land at the foot of the hill and died soon 
afterwards. A few days later he received the regalia 
Drought from Nikki by Gada, and the following 
Friday, to the sound of the six royal trumpets, he 
accepted the homage of the Bariba and Somba chiefs. 
He took the title of Bangana ("buffalo") and ap- 
pointed another Kouandé Sotmon as his colleague 
and chief minister, and extended his authority over 
Birni, Pably, the region of Ouassa (Tobré and 
Péhounce), an area of some 10,000 km? 

‘On his death, his brother Simé Yerima succeeded 
him, taking the name Ourou Sourou ("the Saint”). He 
took the young princes to task, demanding that they 
abandon their extortions "at once”, thereby acquir- 
ing the nickname of Baba Tantame (‘*Papa at once”). 
To provide a diversion for the troublesome young 
princes, he mounted expeditions against the Berba, 
the Taneka, Pila-Pila, Somba, ete. 

Dafia, eldest son of Ouorou Ouoari took the name 
Sorou ("the mortar that receives the blows of the 
pestle without being affected”). Tradition is reticent 
concerning his reign. All that is known is that the 
king authorised volunteers from his kingdom to take 
part in the campaign against the Pouls of Iorin 
(1830). After these contingents were defeated and 
returned in disarray, king Sorou died as the result of 
being bitten by a dog; his sister, princess Ganigui, 
saw in this a conspiracy on the part of the successor 
and on the day of his coronation predicted an early 
death for him. In fact the Bangana Bio Diko ruled 
dor only three months. 

Sero, the eldest son cf Baba Tantamé, was elected 
ting (1833) and took the name Bouko Ya Dari 
tormy cloud"). He was obliged to suppress the 
igus of his younger brother Mora N’Gobi, who 
after two attempts on the throne, with the aid of 
the Natimba, was defeated. He obtained pardon for 
himself but not for Sinkossi, king of the Natimba, 
who, on coming to pay homage on the day of the 
Gani, was thrown into a ditch and crushed under a 
heap of stones, whence the king's nickname Guini- 
moussikou ("“he who buries alive"). This king mounted 
expeditions against his neighbours the Berba, the 
Akpénon, the Cotokoli and the Aniagan of the valley 
of the Anié. 

The Bangana Séké (1852-83) continued in similar 
circumstances the campaign against the Cotokoli of 
Kirikri (1866-8| and against Bafilo. He was also 
obliged to deal with civil wars. 

Ouorou Ouari II (1883-97) was removed from 
office by Commandant Ganier in 1897 after the revolt. 
of the Basiba, He withdrew to the village of Doh 
(30 km. to the east of Kouandé) and poisoned himself 
80 as not to survive the surrender of the tombs of his 
ancestors. Since then the traditional sovereigns have 
been confined to their roles as regional chiefs. 

Rules of investiture. Theoretically Islamised, 
the Bariba observe strict rules of investiture. After 
the funeral ceremonies which last three months, the 
council of ministers choose a new king. The choice 
having been made, the princes who are candidates 
for the throne kneel and the chief minister, Baba 
Agban, passes a white loincloth (b/hou Kpéhourou) 
over the heads of the candidates. 

In passing along the line for the third time, Baba 














Agban stops in front of the prince who has already 
been chosen as if held by an invisible force, then 
unfolding the békou Kpékourow, he wraps it round 
the body of the newly-appointed king. All those 
present kneel before the new king to wish him well, 
while the trumpets sound. 

The festival of the Gant which takes place through- 
out the land of the Bariba is the occasion where the 
princes and senior officials assemble in the presence 
of the king to the sound of the ritual drums. At 
Kouandé, the Gani includes a special rite. The 
Bangana goes to the tree on the path where his 
ancestor used to rest. This tree fies at the southern 
end of the village of Kouandé and is called Bouroh 
("good luck"). The king dismounts from his horse, 
leans against the throne and appeals to his ancestors 
for aid and protection. 

‘A superstition holds that the man who picks up 
the pebbles under the tree will have his wish granted 
if the pebbles are of even number. 

The Islamisation of Kouandé, at the beginning of 
the century, was very superíicial. Only the com- 
munity of foreign merchants was Muslim. Alfa Sabi, 
known as Aloufa, who was born in Kouandé in about 
1863, supervised a Kur'ün school attended by a 
number of pupils. Since then, the influence of the 
TidiánI order has developed considerably. 
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KÓY, the word used in western Turkish (e.g. in 
Ottoman and Crimean Tatar cf. Radtotf, Versuch 
eines Worterbuches der. Türh-Dialecte, ii, 1216) for 
village. It is the form in which Turkish has bor- 
rowed the Persian gay (cf. Bittner, Der Einfluss des 
Arabischen und Persischen auf das Türkische, in SB 
Ah. Wiem, cxlii, No. 3, 103), or perhaps more cor- 
rectly kdy (Vullers, Lexicon; Burhdn-i kàji', 759) 
meaning originally path, street. In the topono- 
mastic of the Ottoman empire we find many plaoe- 
names compounded with Ay, like Boghaz Koy, 
Ermeni Köy, etc. It seems that these names are not 
found before the end of the Saldiülk period; the word 
does not occur, for instance, in. Küshghart. Koy in 
the sense of an open village is opposed to hasaba 
meaning a small town. In eastern Turkish place- 
names we always find the word Aend (itself a loan- 
word from Soghdian) used for a village. Sometimes 
this last word seems to have been replaced by koy 
(cf. e.g. Ritter, Erdhunde, xi, 22x {f.; Kadt Kend, 
near al-Mawsil, becomes Kadi Koy). 

s 2 (J. H. Kranzrs*) 

KÓY ENSTITÜLERI (T. “village institutes"), a 
Turkish educational institution of r940-54, 
founded to combat the high illiteracy in rural areas 
by training and equipping village boys and girls for 
the special requirements of each region and using 
them as teachers in distant or under-developed areas 
where city-born teachers have been reluctant to 
work, They were the brain-child of Ismail Hakkı 
Tonguç (g.v) a prominent educator, and were put 
into operation by Hasan Ali Yücel [2 the reformist 
Minister of Education (1938-46) under President 
Ismet Inónü [see *igwer PAgHA fNONO in Suppl.]. 

From the early years of the Republic the problem 
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of mass education, particularly that of village chil- 
dren, was of great concern to Mustafa Kemal (Ata~ 
tiirk) and Turkish educators. During this period, 
nearly 80% of the population of over 13 million (1927 
Census) lived in some 40,000 villages unevenly scat- 
tered throughout war-devastated Anatolia and 
Eastern Thrace. Less than 20% of village children 
(mostly boys) attended for the most part inadequate 
schools, where the majority of teachers had had 
little or no proper training. Early experiments in 
setting up village teachers’ training colleges, first 
under the young pioneer minister of education 
Mustafa Nedj&tt (1894-1929), and later during an 
attempt at collaboration between the Ministries of 
Education and Agriculture, failed owing to poor 
planning and inadequate funds. In r936, during the 
ministry of Saffet Arıkan (1955-8), a new project was 
developed. A selected number of villagers who had 
served in the army as corporals and sergeants were 
sent to special courses called efitmen hursu (egitmen 
“instructor, educator" from the newly-coined neo- 
logisms efitmek “to educate” and egitim “educa- 
tion"), trained as teachers and appointed to village 
schools. To facilitate their settlement there, the 
egitmens were given land, agricultural equipment, 
tools, seeds, young plants, etc. In the meantime, 
t. H. Tonguç had been appointed Director-General 
of Primary Education in the Ministry (1936). In 1937 
the idea of village-teachers’ training colleges was 
revived, and three colleges were set up in the Izmir, 
Eskişehir and Kastamonu areas (in Kinlgulin, 
Mahmudiye and Gölköy respectively). The new 
minister, Hasan Ali Yücel, gave Tonguç full authority, 
and the latter was able to put into practice exten- 
sively his long-cherished project, elaborated in his 
many works (particularly in Canlanderilacak Rby^, 
Istanbul 1947). On 17 April 1940 the law No. 3803 on 
Village Institutes was passed, and with the law No, 
4274 on 19 June 1942 they were fully organised (for 
the texts of these laws, see Düstur, üçüncü tertib, xxi 
Ankara 1940, 692-7 and xxii, 1942, 1575-6 respec- 
tively). The Institutes were put under the direct 
control of Tonguç and after a survey ol local con- 
ditions and requirements, zo of them were set up in 
the following regions of Turkey (the nearest provincial 
centre is shown in brackets): South-East: Dicle 
(Diyarbakr) ; East: Pulur (Erzurum), Cilavuz (Kars), 
Akçadağ (Malatya); Eastern Black Sea: Beşikdüzü 
(Trabzon), Akpmar (Samsur); Western Black Sea: 
Gölköy (Kastamonu); Marmara and Thrace: Kepir- 
tepe (Kirklareli), Arifiye (Izmit), Savaştepe (Bali 
kesir); Aegean: Kimiçullu (Izmir), Ortaklar (Aydin); 
Mediterranean: Aksu (Antalya), Düziçi (Adana), 
Gönen (Isparta); Central Anatolia: Hasanoğlan 
(Ankara), Pamukpinar (Sivas), Pazarören (Kayseri), 
Çifteler (Eskişehir), Ivriz (Konya). 

The village Institutes were co-educational, ad- 
mitting students with five years’ village schooling 
(or three years’ village schooling with two years" 
extra training) and giving a five-year course of in- 
struction. The syllabus, which allowed great freedom 
of variety according to local conditions and require 
ments, consisted mainly of “cultural subjects’ 
(Turkish, histry, geography, civics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, a foreign language, military 
science and art) for 22 hours per week; agricultural 
subjects (farming, gardening, fruit growing, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, fishing, etc.) for r1 hours per 
week; and technical subjects (metal working, 
carpentry, building, tailoring and dress-making, etc.) 
for rx hours a week. The curriculum was mainly 
functional and was based on the essentially con- 








crete and practical, with special emphasis on skills 
needed in the peasants’ daily lives in a particular 
region. The aim was not merely to train village school 
teachers, but also to equip them to participate in the 
leadership of the community by developing theirsense 
of personal responsibility and their ability to co- 
operate with villagers (specific aims which so far most 
city-born and trained teachers had been unable to 
realise). In 1943 a special teachers’ training college 
was set up in Hasanoglan near Ankara (Hasanojlan 
Yüksek Köy Enstitüsü) with a three years’ training 
programme, Up to the school year 1946-7 these 
Institutes trained more than 5,000 village teachers 
and 500 health officers. 

With the ending of the single party régime (1945) 
and the authoritarian rule of the Republican Peoples 
Party (RPP, sce DJUMHÜRIYYET KALK PARTISI), the 
Village Institutes began to be subjected to violent 
attacks both by the conservative wing of the RPP 
and the newly-founded (January 1946) liberal 
Democrat Party (DP, see DEMOKRAT PARTI). They 
were accused of fostering an unruly, subversive, anti- 
traditional generation and being the hotbeds of 
Marxist indoctrination. This campaign was waged 
mainly by the great landowners in and outside 
Parliament, and their mouthpieces in the press. The 
campaign reached such dimensions that President 
Inont replaced the Minister of Education, H. A. 
Yücel with the conservative Reşat Şemsettin Sirer 
(1946), who in turn removed 1. H. Tonguç, the brain 
behind the Institutes, from office, closed the Hasa- 
noğian Teachers’ Training College and changed most 
of the staff of the Institutes. Under the ministry of 
Tahsin Banguoglu (r948-5o), the gradval liquidation 
of the Institutes continued and was completed by 
Tevfik Ieri (1951-61), the second Minister of Educa- 
tion (appointed August 1950) of the Democrat Party, 
which came to power in the generzl election of May 
1950. leri put an end to the co-educational system. 
in the Institutes (1951) and reformed their curriculum 
to bring it into line with classical teachers’ training 
colleges of the cities. Their abolition was officially 
registered when their name was eventually (1954) 
changed to fik Ofretmen Okullari ("Primary Teachers" 
Training Colleges"). The heated controversy over 
village Institutes continued and still (1978) continues 
without abating between their supporters and accus- 
ers, and is a strong social, political, economic and 
emotional issue. In spite of the rapid industrialisation 
of Turkey since rogo and subsequent migration of 
great numbers of villagers to the cities, which has 
considerably altered the rural and urban scene, 
leading intellectuals, particularly noted writers with 
Village Institute backgrounds, such as Mahmut 
Makal (b. 1930), Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), Talip 
Apaydın (b. 1926), Dursun Akçam (b. 1930) and 
Mehmet Bagaran (b. 1926), celebrate each year the 
date of April 17, the anniversary of the founding of 
these Institutes, and demand their re-opening. 

The only notable objection to the conception of 
Village Institutes among non-conservatives was 
raised by Kemal Tahir [q.v] in his novel Boshirdaks 
cekirdek ("The Seed in the Steppe”, Istanbul 1967), 
who maintained that the Institutes were planned to 
train a conformist generation in rural areas in order 
to postpone a real social revolution. 

Bibliography: 1. Baggo2 and H. E. Wilson, 
Educational problems in Turkey, Bloomington, 
Indiana 1968; Fay Kirby, The Village Institute 
movement of Turkey, unpublished D. Ed. disserta- 
tion, Teachers' College, Columbia University 1960, 
revised Turkish edition: Türhiye'de Moy enstitüleri, 
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Ankara 1962; Ismail Hakkı Tonguç, Köyde eğitim, 

Istanbul 1938; Tonguç'a kitap, Istanbul 1961; 

Hürrem Arman, Piramidin tabanı: köy enstitüleri 

ve Tonguç, Ankara 1969; Engin Tonguç, Koy 

enstitüleri ve Hakkı Tonguç, Ankara 1970; Edip S. 

Balkır, Dipten gelen ses: Arifiye köy enstitüsü, 

Istanbul 1974. (Fante tz) 

KOYL, KOIL, a town of northern India 
situated 75 miles south-east of Dihi and coming 
within the United Provinces in British India, now 
Uttar Pradesh in the Indian Union. The more modern 
town of €Aligath (g.v has expanded out of a suburb 
of Koyl. In 590/1194 the commander of the Ghürids, 
Kutb al-Din Aybak [q.v], captured Koyl on a raid 
from Dibli, and henceforth there were usually Muslim 
governors over local Rádiput rulers, such as Kučuk 
“Ali under Babur (933/1526) (Bäbur-näma, tr. 
Beveridge, 176). ibn Battüta visited Koy! on his way 
southwards from Dihli to the Deccan and Malabor, 
and speaks also of a noted shaykh of Kuwil (as he 
writes the name), one Shams al-Din b. Tid] al-‘Arifin, 
whom Sultan Mubammad b. Tughluk did to death 
(Ribla, iii, 307-9, tc. Gibb, iii, 704-5, and iv, 6-7), The 
minaret of Koyl (now destroyed) had on it an 
inscription of the Slave King Nasir al-Din Mabmod 
Shah from 652/1254 (see G. Yazdani, The inscriptions 
of the Turk Sultans of Delhi . . . , in Epigrapiia Indo- 
Moslemics [1013-14], 22-3). Koyl is listed in the 
AP inci Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett‘, Calcutta 
1939-48, ii, 197, as a sarkdr in the Agra saba of the 
Mughal empire, with a revenue of 55 million dams. 

In ce. 1757 Koyl was captured by the Jhat leader 
Sürad Mal and then in 1759 by the Afghans, its 
strategic position on the Dihll-Ágra road giving it 
importance. It was re-named ‘Allgath "the high 
fortress” by Nadjaf Khan in 1776, when he rebuilt the 
citadel. All the upper Déab passed into British hands 
in 1803, but with Koyl-Allgath only captured from 
the Marifhas after a prolonged siege. Native troops 
there mutinied in May 1857, but order was restored 
in August by a British force after internal strife 
between the Jhats and Radiputs. For the town’s 
subsequent history, sce ALIGARH. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazelter of India’, v, 

209-11, xv, 354; and see GORAN, SHAYKH, in Suppl. 

(C. E. Boswonra) 

KOYLU HISAR (Kovuxtu Hisix) modern 
Koyulhisar, centre of an ilçe of the province (il) of 
Sıvas in the valley of the Kelkit River along the old 
route from Niksar to Shdbts Karahisér and Erzurum 
in the so-called “left wing” (sof fol) of Anatolia 
within the framework of the Ottoman road and 
postal system. The site has changed a few times 
because of earthquakes (most recently in 1930). 
Before ca. 1850 the township probably lay on the site 
of the actual Yukarı Kale. 

‘The town and fortress were lost by the Byzantines 
after the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt). After direct 
Saldiükid rule, it became part of the amirate of 
Eretna [q.o.], then possession of the semi-independent 
Tureoman ruler of Kara Hisár Sbarkt (— Shābin 
Karahigir), In ca. 763/1381 it was part of the domi- 
nions of KàdI Burhán al-Din [gn] of Sivas, whose 
government was succeeded by that of the Ak- 
Koyunlu [po Uzun Hasan [q.v] lost the place to 
Sultan Mehemmed [I in 865/146, upon which it 
became part of the eydtet of Erzurum as a subdivision 
of Kara Hisis-i Sharkl. In 1864 its status became 
that of a kad? in the wildyet of Sivas. In the roth 
century its population was only half Muslim, and 
V. Cuinet (La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1892, f, 237, 793) 
enumerated a population of r,809, of whom gos were 

















Muslims, 604 Greeks and 300 Armenians. In 1927 the 
census indicated a total Muslim-Turkish population of 
1,800. In 1970 the town numbered 3,524, with 28,887 
in the ilee. 

Bibliography: Admiralty handbook, Turkey, 
London 1943, i, rri-13, ii, 402; Ibn Bibi, Selt- 
schukengeschichte, tr. and ed. H. W. Duda, Copen- 
hagen 1959, 92, 117, 327, 346; ‘Ashlispashazdde, 
Ta'rikh, tr. R. F. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 1959, 222-5, 
230; Tursun Beg, History of Mehmed the Conqueror, 
ed. and tr. H. Inalcik and Rh. Murphy, Minnea- 
polis-Chicago 1978, 46, 90B; [R. Bozkurt] Osmanlı 
imparatorlugunda kollar, ulak ve iaşe menziller, 
Ankara 1966, 25 (as “Koyan Hisar"); JA, art. 
Koyul-Hisar (B. Darkot, with the older literature 
indicated); F. Taeschner, Wegennets, Loipzig 
1924-6, ii, 4, r3-24, 54, 75, 192, Tables 41-4; 
V. Yücel, Kadı Burhaneddin Akmed ve devleti 
(1344-1398), Ankara 1970, 27, 50 f., 65, 83, 92, 138, 
148. (A. H. pe Groot) 
KOYUL HISAR (ovunty  Hrsàx) more 

properly Korun Hsar, the name for two Byzan- 
tine fortresses: r. identical with Baphaeon, to the 
north-east of Lzmid, the site of the first battle won 
by ‘Othman I against the Byzantines ín 1301; 2. a 
fortress on the Sakarya river (g.r.] to the north-east 
of Bursa near Dinboz, taken by Orkhdn during a 
campaign in 1324-5, 

Bibliography: *Áshlkpashazade, Ta'ribh, tr. 
. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 1959, 43, 63, map I; 

H. lnalcik, The Ottoman empire—the classical age 

1300-1600, London 1973, 6, 55; D. E. Piteher, 4» 

historical geography of the Ottoman empire, Leiden 

1972, 37; l. H. Uzangarsiht, Osmanie larihi, i, 

Ankara 19723, 109 ff., map 2. (A. H. DE Groot) 

KOYUN BABA, lit "father of sheep", a Turkish 
saint, He is thought to have been a contemporary 
of Hididjt Bektish (see pextAsutyya] and is said to 
have received his name from the fact that he did not 
speak, but only bleated like a sheep five times a day 
at the periods for prayer. Sultan Bayezid II, called 
Walt, buil: a splendid tomb and dervish monastery on 
the site of his alleged grave at Othmndjtk (near 
Amasya, in Anatolia) which was one of the finest and 
richest In the Ottoman empire, Ewliya Celebi in his 
Travels (Seydhel-ndme, ii, r8o ff) describes very 
fully the great Bektasht monastery there, at which 
he was cured of a malady of the eye and was initiated 
into the order (cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, i, 608, on 
Ewliya’s pilgrimage to the tomb of Koyun Baba). 
Nothing is known regarding the life of this remarkable 
saint, nor even whether he really existed. That he is 
represented as a disciple and contemporary of 
HBAdidil Bektash means nothing, as almost all early 
Ottoman saints are credited with having enjoyed this 
privilege. The sanctuary itself does not seem to have 
been examined; but see Maercker in ZGE, xxiv 
(1899), 376. 

Bibliography: Hadjdi! Khalifa, Dithdn-numa, 
625 (brief mention of the tomb); Ewliyà, Seyahet- 
nme, ii, 180 ff.; of. also J. von Hammer, GOR, i, 
230, 608 (extracts from Ewliya). (F. BAsiwoER) 
KOZAN, (1) a town in southern Turkey, 

formerly the Armenian town of Sis (g..), and now 
administrative centre of Kg&n district (Rasa) in the 
province of Adana. 

(2) in Ottoman times, that portion of the Taurus 
Mountains comprising the present districts of Kadirli, 
Kozán, Feke and Saimbeyli. This name originated 
with the Kozan-oghlu derebeys [see below] who 
controlled the area during the 18th and much of the 
1oth centuries. 
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The origin of the Kózán-oghlu dynasty and its 
name is uncertain, According to Abmad Djewdet 
Pasha, the family came from the Arfk tribe, one of 
the Warsak (Fársab) tribes which settled the Taurus 
Mountains in the x3th century A.D, and its name 
originated with an ancestor from the village of 
KOzan near ‘Ayntab (Tedhdhir, ili, 108-6), The family 
had gained leadership of the tribe by 1689 (Abmet 
Refik [Altmay], Avadolu'da. türk aşiretleri, B9) and 
went on to control the entire area and exercise the 
functions of government in virtual independence of 
Istanbul. Only in 1865 were the Ottomans able to 
defeat, capture and exile the devebeys, settling the 
tribes on which their power had depended and 
establishing normal administration, K6zin was of 
concern once again in 1878 when Kézdn-oghlu Ahmad 
Pasha tried to re-establish his control, but with his 
defeat the area ceased to be of special importance. 

Bibliography: The most detailed accounts of 

‘Kozan and the Kózàn-oghlu are those of Ahmad. 

Diewdet Pasha in Ma'rüdat, in TTEM, x (87), 

278-82 and Tedkákir, iii, ed. Cavid Baysun, Ankara 

1963, 107-15, 117-19. A general description of the 

area as it was in 1890 is given in V. Cuinet, La 

Turquie d'Asie, il, Paris 1892, 90-7. Selected 

documents concerning the Kézan-ogh!u are found 

in Ahmet Refik (Altmay), Anadolu'da türk aşiret- 
leri: ọ66-r200, Istanbul 1930. On the Wa4rsak 
tribes, see Faruk Sümer, Çukurova tarihine dair 
araştırmalar (Fetihten XVI yiisyılın ikinci yarısına 
kadar), in AUDTCFD, i, 70-93. The mcst recent 
study of this area in the nineteenth century is 

A. G. Gould, Pashas and brigands: Ottoman provin- 

cial reform and its impact on the nomads of Southern 

Anatolia, 1840-1885, Ph.D. thesis, University of 

California, Los Angeles 1973, unpublished. 

(A. G. Gourd} 

KÓZAN-OGHULLARI, a family of dercbeys 
[gv] in Ottoman southern Anatolia, with their centre 
of power in the oth century in the sandjag of Kézin 
[gv] (ie. western Kézin) and the gaa” of Kozan 
(Le. east K6cdn), in the piedmont area where the 
Taurus Mountains come down to the Cilician Plain 
or Çukurova. They were thus in a good position, 
during the roth century, together with other local 
derebeys, to dominate the plain and at times to exert 
influence in Adana itself. 

The Kézün-oghullar| claimed descent from a 
Türkmen tribe which had entered Cilicia in Saldjik 
times, and which is certainly heard of in historical 
sources for the r7th century. From the beginning of 
the roth century onwards, they were able to beat 
off several military attacks by the Porte in Istanbul 
and to act as virtually independent local rulers, 
levying taxes, but acting nominally as officials, 
APimmakéns ot miditrs, of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, Their position locally was strengthened by an 
informal alliance with the Armenian clergy and 
notables of Küzàn (the Armenian Catholicos or 
Patriarch had his seat in a monastery at Sis in the 
‘K6zan district, the ancient capital of mediaeval 
Little Armenia [see V. F. Büchner, art. Sis, in EJ), 
who were also concerned lest the Sultan’s direct 
influence be extended into the region. The Kōzān- 
oghlu family was, however, rent by internal rivalries 
in the middle years of the 19th century. In 1865 the 
central government was able to reduce the power of 
the Cilician derebeys by the despatch of the military 
"Reform Division" (Firka-yi Jslábiyye) to Iskende- 
rüo; various members of the Kózán-oghullarl went 
over to the government side, and after some attemps 
at resistance, the family finally submitted. Several of 








them were given official posts in the Ottoman ad- 
ministration, and others brought to honourable exile 
in Istanbul; after a final local rising in x878 just after 
the Russo-Turkish War, the region of Kozan was 
substantially pacified. 

Bibliography: see A. G. Gould, Lords or 
bandits? The deredeys of Cilicia, in IJMES, vii 
(1976), 491-505, with references to the sources, 
and a kinship table of the family as it was in 1865 at 
P. 492. (Ep) 
KRÁN [see sz). 

KRIM [see xinh]. 

KRIZ (Russian designation, Kriz! [from the aul 
Kriz), a small Caucasian ethnic group, 
forming with the Khaput [g.v.] and Dzhek the Dzhek 
subdivision of the Samurian group (Lezghin, Agul, 
Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Dzhek), of the 
north-castern Ibero-Caucasian language family. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, ethnically 
there were 5 Kriz, and linguistically 4,348 (including 
speakers of Dzhek and Khaput dialects). According 
to a 1954 estimate, there were some hundreds of 
Kriz living in a single aw, that of Kriz, located in the 
basin of the upper Kudialehay, in the Shakhdagh 
area (Konakhkend district, Azerbaidjan SSR). The 
Krir are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi rite. The 
traditional economy of the Kriz was based on sedene 
tary animal husbandry, agriculture, and horticulture, 

The Kriz language is only a variant of Dzhek (as 
is Khaput), which is a purely vernacular language: 
Azeri is used as the literary language. The Kriz are 
boing culturally and linguistically assimilated by the 
Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C, 
d'Encausse, Une république soviétique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI (1955), 
7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Rua, Kuipers and Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov S.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1958. (R. Wixaw) 
KRUJÉ, a town in northern Albania, lying 

around the foot of a precipitous rock, a spur of the 
steep Krujé Range, with the fertile plain of the Ishm 
river to the south and west. 

Under the Ottoman administration the town was 
officially known as Ak Higir (¢.v,]. It was the chief 
administrative centre of the videt and after 1466 
GE the had of this name. For most of the second 
half of the roth century the fada? was part of the 
swildyet and of the sandjak of Skutari (cf. Th. Ippen, 
Beiträge sur inneren Geschichte Albaniens im XIX. 
Jahrhundert, ia L. von Thalióczy, Ilyrisch-Alba- 
"ische Forschungen, Munich-Leipzig 1916, i, 363). 
The had? comprised a náhiye, an. area north of the 
river Mat, known as Ohëri i vogël (of. F. Seiner, 
Die Gliederung der albanischen Stämme, Graz 1922, 6), 
which was inhabited by the Kthella tribe (cf. Detail- 
beschreibung von Albanien. 1, Theil: Nord-albanien 
mit den angrenzenden Theilen Dalmatiens und Monte- 
negros, Vienna 1900, 110 ff., 130 ff.). At the time of 
the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Northern 
Albania in r9x6, the Raga? of Krujé functioned as 
part of the sandjak of Krujë, together with the Bada?s 
of Matja and Ohëri (cf. F. Seiner, Ergebnisse der 
Volkszählung in Albanien in dem von den österr- 
ungarischen Truppen 1916-1918 besetsten  Gebitle, 
Vienna-Leipzig 1922, x4). In the independent Alba- 
nian state the area of Krujë became a sub-prefecture 
of the prefecture of Diirres (cf. Albania. Geographical 
Handbook Series, Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford 
1945, 146). After 1949, the position of the town was 
affected by various administrative changes; cf. Die 
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Verwaltungseinstellung und die Entwicklung der Be- 
vilkerung im Albanien, Wissenschaftlicher Dienst 
Südosteuropa (München; Südost Institut), iii, No. zo 
(1954), 211-16, passim. In present-day Albania the 
district (rrethe) of Krujë covers an area of 607 sq. kim, 
and had a population of 7900 in 1971 (cl. Vjetari 
statistikor $ R.P.SH.-1971 dhe 1972, Tirané 1973, 24). 
The number of inhabitants of the town itself, which is 
known for the characteristic architecture of its 
buildings (cf. Koco Zheku, La Kulle (manoir) de Kruje, 
in Deuxième Conférence des Etudes A lbanologiques, ii, 
Tirana 1970, 263-8 (text), 269-89 (illustrations), 
amounted to about 7,000 souls (ci. Zhelu, ibid., 263). 

Throughout the roth and early zoth century, the 

region of Krujé was the scene of various anti-Ottoman 
rebellions, mainly in response to the imposition of 
new taxes (cf. Luan Bajo, Fage nga Luifa e kacakëve 
m rrelhin e Krujés (fundi i shekullit XIX—fillimi i 
Shekullit XX), in Studime Historike, vi [1969] 
74). During one of the lest of these rebellions in 
1906-7, the so-called battle of Tallajbe—named after 
the quarter of the town of Krujë where it took place— 
was fought between peasants from the Krujë area 
and Ottoman forces under Shemsi Pasha (cf. Luan 
Bajo, Mài " Luftén e Toliajbesé" n rrethin e Krujés né 
vitet 1906-1907, in. Studime Historie, vi (1969), iii, 
147758). 

‘Accounts of these events as well as of the revolts 
against local landlords belonging to the Toptan 
family, within which the office of sandjad-beg {g-v.] 
had become a hereditary position, are preserved in 
local oral tradition and were collected, studied and 
analysed by G. Komnino, Expedita folklorike e Krujës, 
in Buletin për shkencat shoqërore, iii (1955), 23561. 
During the general insurrection of 1912, which led 
to the proclamation of Albanian independence, the 
region of Krujë was one of the major centres of 
anti-Ottornan activity (cf. P. Bartl, Díe Aibanischen 
Muslime sur Zeii der Nationalen. Unabhángiskeits- 
bewegung (1878-1922), Wiesbaden 1968, 180, and for 
a more detailed account, L. Bajo, Afbi kryengritjen ¢ 
përgjithshme ič vitit 19z2 në rrethin č Krujës, in 
Studime Historike, viii (1971), i, 131-54); and in 1914 
it was the centre of the Essadist movement, which 
was partly pro-Turkish and directed against the 
Albanian sovereign Wilhelm yon Wied. The town 
was captured by anti-Essadist troops of Mati tribes- 
men under Ahmet Zogu (cf. C. A. Dako, Zogu the 
First, King of the Albanians, Tirana 1937, 61). 

The population of the kadd? was predominantly 
Muslim and the town of Krujé was inhabited by 
Muslims exclusively (cf. Seiaer, Volkssdhlung, 14). 
The majority of its inhabitants belonged to the 
Bektásht order [see sexrAsutvva] which had several 
sanctuaries in and around the town and a tefke in the 
plain below Krujë (Fush e Krujés), which was visited 
and described by F. Babinger in 1928 (F. Babinger, 
Bei den Derwischen von Kruja, in. Mitteilungen der. 
Deutsch-Tiirkischen Vereinigung, ix [1928], Heft 8/9, 
348-9; Heft x0, 164-5; and idem, With the Dervishes 
of Krooya, in The Sphere, cxvii (1929], no. 1525, 63. 
For photographs of the tehke, see E. Rossi, Credente 
sd usi dei Bektasci, in Studi e materiali di storia delle 
religioni, xviii [1942], 60-80). Until 1967, the tekhe was. 
the seat of a gjysh (grandfather) who had under his 
Jurisdiction the prefectures of Tirana, Durrës and 
Shkodër. These constituted one cf the six zones into 
which Albania had been subdivided by the order for 
administrative purposes (cf. S. Skendi, Albania, New 
York 1088, 294). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see J. G. von Hahn, Albane- 




















sische Studien, Vienna 1853-4, 1, 87, and J. Miller, 

Albanien, Rumelien wnd die ósterreichisch-monie- 

magrische Gránze, oder stalistisch-topographische 

Darstellung der Paschalihs Shutari, Priserend, Ipek, 

Toli-Monastir, Jakova, Tirana, Kavaja, Elbassan, 

und Ohrida, so wie des Grinsdistricts vos Budua in 

Osterreichisch-Albanien, nach eigenen Becbacktungen 

dargesielll, Prague 1844, 72 (for descriptions of 

Krujé in the first half of the xoth century); A. 

Dozon, Excursion en Albanis, in Bull, de la Soc. de 

Géographie (Paris), 6* serie, ix (1875), 616 (for a 

short description of Krujé in the second half of the 

xgth century); A. Baldacci, Itinerari Albamesi 

(1982-1902) con uno sguardo generale all'Albania e 

alle sue communicasioni stradali, Rome 1917, 477 1. 

(factual observations on the town and its physical 

environment); Th. Ippen, Denkmäler verschiedener 

Altersstufen in Albanien, iù Wissenschafilichen 

Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und Herzegowina, x 

(1907), 59 ff.; S. Adami, La fondation de la citadelle 

de Krujë et ses principales reconstructions, in Monu- 

mentet, |, Tirane 1971, 61-777 (on the citadel); and 

F. Bonasera, 11" Basar" nei centri albanesi, in Lares, 

Xx (1954), 1-2, 132 (for the bazar only). 

(F. vz Jono) 

KUBAGI, self-designation, Urbugh; Russian, 
Kubatintst; Arabic and Persian, Zirihgardn), a 
people of the eastern Caucasus, The Kubati 
inhabit the single aut of Kubati, located in Dakha- 
daev rayon, Daghistin. They are a Caucasic people 
whose language belongs with Kaytak and Dargin to 
the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) group of the Ibero» 
Caucasian language family, Kubaéi is now regarded as 
à dialect of the Dargin language, and they are con- 
sidered in the Soviet Union as a sub-group of Dargins 
rather than as a distinct ethnic group. The Kubati 
use the Dargin literary language, and they are being 
assimilated by the Dargins. In 1926, according to the 
Soviet census, there were 2,322 Kubati. 

‘The first mention of the Kubati appears in Arabic 
sources of the 4th/roth century from Darband [see 
BÀs AL-ABWAB). Although the Kubaéi maintained 
patriarcha! clan divisions and had a strong self-ruling 
free society, they paid tribute both to the Samkhal 
of Kazikomukh (4th-8th/roth-r4th centuries) and the 
Utsmiat of Kaytàk (oth-roth/rsth-róth centuries). 
‘The aul of Kubati was part of the Gapsh free society, 
‘a division of the Utsmi-Dargwa, a Dargin federation. 
‘The Kubadi are Sunni Muslims of the Shati't school. 
They, along with the Dargins, accepted Islam ín the 
6th/r2th century. 

Since the middle Ages, Kubaéi artisans have been 
renowned as gold, silver, and coppersmiths, and as. 
makers of fine jewelry and weapons. So famed were 
they as makers of daggers, sabres, and chain-mail that 
they were, and are, called Zirihgarán ("makers of 
mail") by the Arabs and Persians. Even under the 
Soviets today, the Kubati masters are still famous for 
their fine jewelry, gold and silver smithing. 

Bibliography: Geiger ei aL, Peoples and 
languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Narodi 

Dagestana, Moscow 1955. See also DAGHISTAN, 

DARGHIN, KAYTAE, KUMUI and LAM. 

(R. Wixuax) 

KUBADABAD, a residence of the Rim 
SaldjOk SAI? al-Din Kaykubad I (6x6-34/z219-37) 
[qo] on the west bank of the Lake Beyyehir, ca. 
oo km, south-west of Konya, On the spur of the 
Gülüce Dajlan, probably in 624/227 chosen by 
Kaykubád I as a site for its scenic qualities, a palace- 
city was constructed under the direction of Saéd 
al-Din Köpek, his Court Architect and Master of the 
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Royal Hunt (amir-i ghikar # miSmdr), The first palace 
is said to have been erected in the presence of the 
ruler according to his detailed indications, But it may 
have taken longer to erect the buildings of the area, 
which measures ca. 430 X 200 m. and on which until 
now there can be identified the ruins of 15 construc- 
tions, as well as the outline of a quay and a fenced 
enclosure perhaps to be identitied as an enclosure for 





building activity is provided by an inscription, dated 
633/1236, commemorating the foundation of a mosque 
by Badr al-Din Sùtäsh, governor (máli) of Kubádi- 
bad, later transferred to the mosque at Kürtler Köyü, 
at a distance of ca. 3 km. to the south. The palace- 
city was inhabited temporarily by Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw II (634-44/1239-46) too and finally also 


by “Izz al-Din Kayki?os I1 [g.v.] (during his second 
reign 655-9/1257-61), but its importance must have 
declined sharply after the occupation of Anatolia by 
the Mongols (641/1243). 

The ruins were identified in 1949 by M. Zeki Oral, 
who made limited, trial excavations up to 1951. The. 
systematic excavations in 1965 and 1966 by Katha- 
rina Otto-Dorn and Mehmet Onder included a topo- 
graphical survey of the area, but remained restricted 
to clearing the two main buildings located at the lake 
shore. Both buildings are characteristic palaces with 
central double rooms: a raised in, probably a 
throne-room, preceded by a barrel-vaulted entrance 
hall. The smaller building of 30 x 291m. of dressed 
stone, by a quay and associated with a dockyard, 
is probably the older one of the two palaces. This is 
indicated by the stone blocks of the porch, which 
ave been excavated; with its simple, angular, 
interlacing bands it points to the early years of the 
reign of Kaykubad I. The greater palace of 50 x 
35m., erected probably only slightly later in an 
isolated position on the northern side of the building 
area, is a rubble construction clearly less pretentious 
as far as masonry ie concerned. It is, however, 
distinguished by an outer court and a terrace which 
border upon tbe shore of the lake. 

‘The rubble walls of the greater palace, not very 
notable by themselves, were originally richly deco- 
rated. Up to a height of 1.75m., the inner walls of 
the main rooms bore a revetment of underglare- 
painted tiles mostly arranged in an all-over star and 
cross pattern, the eight-pointed stars bearing figural 
subjects and the crosses florate ornaments. The tiles, 
datable ca. 627/1230 or a little later, show a variety 
of iconographic themes side-by-side, apparently 
reflecting the multiple functions of the building, as a 
Royal residence and as a hunting lodge; on the one 
hand, there are symbols of power like the sovereign 
‘enthroned, eagles bearing the inscription al-sulfin on 
their breasts or lions; and on the other, astrological 
symbols and fabulous creatures, or trees of life which 
may well be allusions to paradise, Finally there are 
stylised animal figures, with falcons or horses to- 
gether with game animals like foxes, hares, deer, 
‘Dears, etc. Tile fragments proved that the smaller 
palace was also covered with tiles, bearing similar 
iconographic themes. This revetment, however, is 
possibly datable to a later phase of decoration. 

In addition to these considerable series of tiles, 
which are particularly important as one of the 
earliest known examples in architecture of tile- 
decoration with figural subjects, there were also 
excavated in the greater palace fragments of window- 
screens of mosaic falence, as well as vestiges of 
moulded stucco, decorated with peacocks and riders, 
‘and some figural stone reliefs. Together with numer- 











‘ous smaller finds, which included fine glazed pottery 
and in particular, a glass dish bearing the names and 
titles of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusaw II, the son of 
the imperial founder of the site, the richly-decorated 
palaces of Kubädäbäd represent impressive evidence 
for the artistic splendour of the court of the Ram 
SaldjGks which reached its zenith under Kayhubad I. 
Bibliography: The main historical source is 
lba Bibi's al-Awümir al-CAldPiyya fi 'l-umür al- 
‘AlPiyya, tr. H. W. Duda, Die Sellschuken- 
geschichte des. Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1959, 1468, 
149, 153, 208, 209, 218, 219, 332, 333; additional 
information in the chronicle of Karim al-Din 
Mabmüd AksaryL AMusimarat aLabMdr; F. 
Tpiltan, Die Seldschuken-Geschichle des Absardyé 
(= Sammlung Orieatalischer Arbeiten, xii) Leipzig 
1943, 53+ Full use of the written sources was made 
by Í. H. Konyali, Alanya (Aldtyye), Istanbul 1946, 
77-9; M. Zeki Oral, Kubaddbat bulundu, in Anst, 
1]10 (1949), 2, 23; idem, A ubád- Aldd nassl bulundu? 
in Hahiyat Fabiiltest Dergisi (x953), 172-208; L. A. 
Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
83; K. Erdmann, Jón Bibi als hwnsi- 
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historique et archéologique néerlandais de Stam- 
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ginileri, in TTK Belleten, xvil[66 (1953), 209-22; 
K. Otte-Dora, Türkische Keramik ( Verüffent- 
lichungen der Philosophischen Fakultat der Uni- 
versitat Ankara, cxix—Schriften des Kunsthisto- 
rischen Instituts der Universitat, i), Ankara 1957, 
36-40; K. Erdmann, Seraybaulen des dreischnten 
und vierzchnien Jahrhunderts in Anatolien, in. Ars 
Orientalis iii (1959), 82 ., K. Otto-Dora-Mehmet 
Ünder, Bericht über die Grabung in Kobadabad 
(Oktober 1965), in. Archdologischer Anzeiger, lxxxi[z 
(1966), 170-53; idem, Kubat-abat kazilar» 1965 yi, 
237-43; Mehmet Onder, Kubdd-dddd sarays harpi ve 
simuyg'lari, in Tiirk Etnografya Dergisi, x (1967 
(1968]), 5-9; idem, Kubdd-dbdd saraylars kazslaranda. 
yeni bulunan resimli dort çimi, in Sanat Tarihi 
Ywlhis, ii (r960-8), 116-21; M. Akok, Konya’da 
Alaiddin kóghü Sclpuk saray ve kogkeri, in Türk 
Etnografya Dergisi, xi (1958 [1966)), 59 f.; K. Otto- 
Dorn, Die menschlichen. Figurendarstellungen auf 
dem Fliesen vom Kobadabad, in Forschungen sur 
Kunst Asiens in memoriam Kurt Erdmann, Istanbul 
1969, 111-39; Mehmet Önder, Selçuklu devrine ait 
bir cam tabak, in Türk Sanatı Tarihi Araştırma ve 
İncelemeleri, ii (1969), 1 f.; K. Otto-Dorn, Bericht 
über die Grabung in Kobadabad 1966, in. Archdolo- 
gischer Anceiger, ixxxiv]4 (1969 [1970]), 438-506; 
F. Tungdag, Die Menschendarstellung auf einer 
Karresfitese von Kobadabad, in op. cit., 494-6; G- 
Üney, Die Karreefliesen im Grossen Palast von 
Kobadabad, in op. cit. 496-500; J. Sourdel: Thomine, 
Les inscriptions, in op. eit.. 500-5; Mehmet Onder, 
Kubadabéd giniterinde Sultan Aldeddin Keyhubéd 
I. in iki portresi, in Sanat Tarihi Yallidt, ili (1969- 
70), 121-4; G. Oney, Kubadabad ceramics, in The 
art ‘of Iran and Anatotia from the xrth to ihe 13th 
century A.D. (= Colloquies on art and archaeology 
in Asia, iv), London 1974, 68-74; M. Meinecke, 
Fayencedckorationen selaschukischer Sakralbaulen in. 
Kieinasien (= Istanbuler Mitteilungen—Beihelt 
xiii), Tübingen 1976, index. — (M. Menxzcxx) 
KUBADHIYAN, Kuwkpuivim, in mediaeval 
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Islamic times a small province situated on the 
right bank of the upper Oxus, and also a town, the 
chief settlement of the province. The latter comprised 
essentially the basin of the Kubadhiyan (modern 
Kafirniban) River, which ran down from the But- 
tamán Mountains and joined the Oxus at the fording- 
place of Awwadj or Awzadj (modern Ayvadi); 
accordingly, it lay between the provinces of Caghà- 
niyin (g..] on the west and Wakhsh and Khuttal 
[ge] on the cast, Administratively, it wos most often. 
attached to Khuttal. It now falls substantially within 
the Tadzhikstan SSR. 

‘The name KubJdhiyan/Kuwadhiyin seems to 
appear in the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiven- 
Tsang's travel account as Kio-ho-yen-na, according 
to Marquart, Erdnsakr, 226, 233, The gth/xoth cen- 
tury geographers describe it amongst the upper Oxus 
provinces of Transoxania, Tts chef-lieu was the town 
of Kubädhiyän itself (modern Kabadian), also called 
in Ibn Hawkal Fazz, but in Mukaddasi B.y.z. (1); 
this was a strongly-fortified town on the Kubadhiyan 
River, smaller however than Tirmidh [¢.v.]. In the 
north, on the upper course of the river, lay the 
fortresses of Washgird and Shaman, frontier posts 
against such predatory peoples of the Buttamān 
Mountains as the Kumidjls {¢.v.]; indeed, the whole 
province was well-supplied with ribd/s and defensive. 
posts. According to [bn Hawkal, the Sdhih-Barid or. 
Postmaster and intelligence agent [see Danio] for the 
Siümánids in Kubadhiyan received the salary for each 
three months (“shriniyya) of 200 dirhams. The chief 
products for exports from the province were saffron 
in the north and madder in the south, the latter being 
a crop whose marketing was strictly controlled by the 
Saménid government (see Ibn Hawkgal, ed. Kramers, 
il, 454, 470, 474-7, tr. Kramers and Wiet, ii, 439, 
453) 4569; Mukaddasi, 255, 289-90; Hudid al- 
älam, tr. Minorsky, 114-15, § 25; R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up io the Mongol 
«onquest, Beirut 1972, 102-3). Sam*ani, K. al-Ansáb, 
i. 440b, gives "al-Kubàdhiyanl" as the best-at- 
tested form of the nisba, and accounts Kubadhiyan 
as belonging administratively (in the Saldjak period ?) 
to Balkh. 

In Islamic history, we hear little of Kubadhiyan 
under this very name. It was a dependency of the 
Sámánid empire, passing with Khuttal and Caghá- 
niyán to the Ghaznavids in the early 5th/rzth century 
(whence several mentions of it in Baybaki's Ta?rikl-i 
Mas‘adi), and then to the Saldjüks; in Timürid times. 
ít was often controlled by the rulers of Harát. See 
further for the historical aspect, CAggAwrvAN and 
ENOTTALAM, 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, see J. Markwart, Wehrot und 
Arang, Untersuchungen zur mythischen und ge- 
schichilichen Landeskunde von Ostiran, Leiden 1938, 
36, 75, 90, 94; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 439-40. (€. E. Boswozzu) 
KUBAFOLO or BAFILO, the centre of the 

administrative region of Northern Togo, situated 
in lat. 8° 40" N, and long. 1' 30' E., 73 km. north of 
Sokodé. 1t owes its origin to the unforeseen halting 
of a column of Gonja warriors led by Mama, ruler of 
Pembi, and which was returning from a campaiga 
against Djougou at the beginning of the 19th century. 
They stopped at Séméré (now in the People's Republic. 
of Benin), and a group settled there. The warriors 
were tired by a long march through the mountain 
regions, but did not dare to ask their chief to stop; 
however, the latter's horse stopped to urinate, and 
the warriors seized the opportunity to halt. Finding 




















the spot pleasant, they set up an encampment which 
they named Gobangafol (from Danga "horse" and 
mbofot urine"). Those Gouang warriors settling there 
married Tem women and adopted the Tem language, 
The traditions vary concerning this expedition; 
according to Goody, it was probably commanded by 
Soumaila Ndewura Jakpa, king of Pembi, and 
according to othors, by Mama, with Sémáéré and 
Bafilo being founded by rebellious dissidents rather 
than by disciplined soldiers, 

At present, representatives of the main clans are 
to be found at Bafilo: the Touré, originating from 
(he Niger banks under the leadership of a certain 
Boukari; the Fofana, descended from Sabani (of the 
royal family of Fada N’Gurma); the Keita of Kabara; 
and the Taraore. The Peuls who are said to have 
arrived in Nigeria between 1840 and 1675 (the Sakara 
and Dabo clans) allegedly initiated the Temba into 
stock-raising, When the Germans arrived, there were 
already several mosques. Islamisation has continued, 
and at the present time, there are 27 mosques in the 
town, divided between its two component quarters, 
18 in the Agodadé one and 9 in the Central one. The 
chief mosque is 25 years old; a Kur'an school with 
three grades is attached to it, with a Libyaa teacher 
giving instruction there since 1977. About roo men 
and some 50 Women have made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Until the Second World War there existed 
a small minority of the Kadiriyya order, but with 
the death of the last Alfa then, these adherents have 
rallied to the Tidjaniyya. Bafilo is an important ceatre 
for the spread of Islam, since several of the Muslim 
missionaries in Togo have received their religious 
education there. 

Bibliography: Comte Zech, Vermischte Notisen 
über Togo und der des Togo Hinterland, in MFGDS 
(1898), 89-161; R. Cornevin, Histoire du Togo, Paris 
1969, 66; R. Delval, Les Musulmans au Togo, 
Mémoire du CHEAM, 1974; P. Alexandre, R. 
Comevin and J.C. Froelich, Les populations du 
Nord Togo, Paris, 1963. (R. ComumvIi) 
KUBAN (called in Noghay Turkish, Kuwan, in 

Cerkes, Pitggiz), one of the four great rivers of 
the Caucasus (Rion, Kura, Terek and Kuban). It 
is about 450 miles ong. It rises near Mount Elburz at 
a height of 13,930 feet, Its three constituents (Khur- 
tuk, Ulu-Kam, Us-Kulan) join together before 
reaching the defile through which the Kuban enters 
the plains (at a height of 1,075 feet). The Kuban at 
first runs through the wooded outer spurs of the 
mountains and then, taking a westerly direction, 
flows through the plains with forests on either bank, 
Its left bank tributaries are the Da?ut, Teberda, 
Zelentuk, Urup, Laba, Bélaia, Pshish, Psekups, Afips, 
Adagum, etc, Its lower course breaks into two 
branches, one of which (Protoka) flows into the Sea 
of Azov and the other (the main one) into the Black 
Sea (although it also sends off a channel to the Sea 
of Azov). The lower course of the river frequently 
changes its bed. As late as the rsth century for 
example, it discharged the bulk of its waters into the 
Sea of Azov. The Kuban with its tributaries drains an 
area of 20,000 sq. miles, 

The administrative district of the Kuban—before 
1918 the province (oblast?) of the Kuban Cossacks— 
also included the valleys, further north of the Baisugh, 
Celbasl, Sasika and the left bank of the Yeya, all 
flowing towards the Sea of Azov or eading in lakes 
and marshes, This territory between the chain of the 
Caucasus and the sea stretched to the north as far as 
the province of the Don Cossacks and to the east as 
far as that of the Terek Cossacks, The area of this 
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great province, which is divided into 7 distriets 
(Yeya, Temriit, Kawkazski, Ekaterinodar, Maykop 
fin Turkish: “much oil”), Laba, Battilpashinsk), was 
estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles, 

Klaproth, Tableau du Cawcase, Paris 1827, 89, 
estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about 100,000 
families. According to the Russian Encyclopaedia, 
the native population in about 1861 was 200,000 
men (?), but as a result of expatriations en masse, 
this number had fallea to 90,471 by about 1883, 
Russian colonisation, which was begun by the Cos- 
sacks in about 1861, bad reached 1,500,000 by 1894. 
In 1936, official statistics put the whole population 
of the province at over 3,000,000, The number of 
"highlanders" and "Sunnls" included in this total 
had also increased and reached 139,000. Tbe native. 
elements indicated by these official terms, which lack 
precision, included the remainder of the Cerkes and 
Abaz tribes (q.v. (related to the Abkhaz, g.v.) and 
‘Turks of Kara-Cay. The latter (about 15,000 in 1900) 
lived in the villages (au!) of Kart-Djurt, Ué-Kulan 
and Khurzuk, etc. in the upper waters of the Kuban 
and spoke a northern Turkish dialect (Noghay). They 
‘were at one time under the Cerkes princes of Kabarda 
and in 1822 submitted to the Russians, 

After 1920, the territory of Kuban was re-organised 
on an ethnic basis; besides the Kabarda-Balkar 
region (on the Terek) (now an Autonomous SSR) two 
autonomous (within the Soviet system) areas were 
created on the Kuban: first, the Kara-Cay-Cerkes, 
east of Urup with its capital Battal-pashinsk; it has 
about 150,000 inhabitants of whom 45% are Turks, 
25% Cerkes and 13% Cossacks; and second, the 
Adlghe, a strip of territory along the Kuban and 





Laba; its capital is Tokhtamukay and it contains 
about 70,000 Cerkes. Both these are now Autonomous 
Regions. 


The basin of the Kuban has been inhabited since 
the bronze age. The oldest tombs at Maykop go back 
to the second (according to Rostovtzeff, to the third) 
millenium B.C. Scythian tombs of the 4th-sth cen- 
turies B.C, are very numerous (Kelermes, Voronežs- 
kais) and Sarmatian tombs from the and century 
B.C. to the rst A.D, The Greeks called the Kuban 
Hypanis, Vardanes and Anticites. In Byzantine 
authors we find Kotgtc, Koüpig (Marquart, Ost- 
europäische Streifzüge, 32). The spread of Christianity 
among the Adighe (Cerkes), according to local legends, 
dates from the emperor Justinian (527-65); cf. Shora 
Nogmoy, Istoria adigheishago naroda, Tiflis 1861, 43. 

The Arabs were not well acquainted with the 
district. According to a bold conjecture of Marquart, 
ibid., 37, x61, 154, Kuban is to be read lor Dübà 
(*Kübi), which according to Gardizt (quoting 
Diayháal, ea. sor/9r4) formed the southern boundary 
of the Madjar (Magyars) and to the south of which 
(on the left bank) lived (Ibn Rusta, 139) the Twas, 
probably an Alin [q.] tribe (cf. the southern Ossete 
tribe of Tual-t4 and the name of the Alans; As), Oo 
the other hand, Mas*üdI (Murgdj al-dhahab, ii, 45-6) 
says that the immediate neighbours of the Alan were 
the Kasak living between the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea. The Kashak (a parallel form is al-Kasakiyya, 
Mas‘ad!, Tanbih, 157) are the Cerkes, whom the 
Russian chronicles call Kasogi and with whom the 
‘Russian principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula. 
‘of Taman in the 9th to the r1th century) had con- 
tinuous relations, 

The later history of the territory of Kuban is at 
first the story of the struggle between the Russians 
‘and Ottomans, and more particularly the Khins of 
the Crimea, for the possession of the fertile plains 





southeast of the Sea of Azov and later of the struggle 
of the Russians with the warlike tribes of the left 
bank of the Kuban, 

In the 16th century, Moscow's interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage of 
Ivan the Terrible with the Kabardian princess, Maria 
Temrükovna, in r561. Soon afterwards Sulfa Selim 
1I sent Kasim Pasha to Astrakhan, and Dewlet-Giray 
of the Crimea invaded Kabarda. 

In 1589 the Cossacks appeared before Azov, a 
former Venetian and Genoese colony, which the 
Ottomans had taken in 880/r475. A long series of 
struggles began for the possession of Azov [cf. AzAE] 
and the Cerkes principality of Kabarda (to the cast 
of the Kuban on both sides of the middle course of 
the Terek). Down to the beginning of the x8th century 
the Kháns of the Crimea had the upper band, and 
by about 1717 the Cerkes had been converted to 
Islam (Nogmov). By the Russo-Turkish treaty of 
1739 the two Kabardas were proclaimed independent. 
to constitute a buffer state between the two powers. 
By the treaty of Küéük-Kaynardit [q.5.] in 1774. 
Great and Little Kabarda were placed under the 
suzerainty of the Khan of the Crimea, whose in- 
dependence was recognised. In 1782 the Turks 
occupied Taman, but by the edict of 8 April 1785, 
Catherine II proclaimed the annexation by Russia of 
the Crimea, Taman and the “Tatārs of Kuban”, On 
28 December 1783, the Porte recognised the course of 
the Kuban as the frontier. Between 1787 and 1791, 
the movement in the western Caucasus led by the 
religious leader Shaykh Mansir caused the Russians 
considerable trouble, but the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Yassi (a town which owes its name to the As = 
Alan; ct. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa*, i, 1282-4) 
confirmed the frontier of 1783. The treaty of 1829 
moved it southwards to the roadstead of St. Nicolas 
{between Poti and Batum), but the territory within 
these bounds was only effectively occupied 32 years 
later after à stubborr. and heroic resistance by the 
tribes of the Kuban. 

The line of defences of the Caucasus had been 
planned under the Empress Anna (1730-40). In 1777, 
the line started from Azov and went by Stavropol, 
Georgievsk to Ekaterinograd (on the Terek). In 1792, 
it began at Bughaz (north of Anapa) and following 
the Kuban for a while, left it to go to Georgievsic 
(1794) and then 1798 to Ekaterinograd (cf. the map 
in the AME avi. arkheogr. kowmmissii, Tiflis 1868, i). 
In 1834 General Veliaminov established a military 
cordon on the left bank of the Kuban as far as 
Gelendiik on the Black Sea, In 1838 Novorossisk 
(Tsemes) was founded on the site of the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-Kal‘a. After risings provoked by 
the operations of the allies in the Crimean War, 
General Yevdokimoy in 186x carried out an en- 
veloping manoeuvre with the object of making the 
highlanders descend into the plains and of driving 
the rebels towards the coast to force them to migrate 
to Turkey. According to native sources (H. Bammate, 
in the Revue Politique Internationale, Nov.-Dec, 1918], 
75,000 (1) refugees left the Caucasus in 1864; Russian 
sources give the number of emigrants at 13,586 from 
1871 till 84. In 1864, the Russians reached the passes 
of the chain of the Western Caucasus. 

Bibliography: Cf. the articles ABKHAZ, AZAR, 
éerxes,and AL-gaBK. Archacology:E. H. Minns, 
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KUBBA, the Arabic name used throughout the 
whole Muslim world for a tomb surmounted by 
a dome. 

Purpose and significance. The term is applied 
to the thousands of simple local domed tombs of 
Shaybks and saints made by the people as well as 
to great mausoleums, The term Abba became 
established as a pars pro toto abbreviation for the 
domes of tombs, for which it is exclusively reserved. 
All the special names for sepulchral buildings, which 
vary with country and language as well as with the 
style of building and person interred, come under the 
generic name of kubba. The classical word furba was 
driven out of use by bubha until it was again popu- 
larised by the Turks. Just as we have gunbád for 
bubba, so we occasionally have furba? for turba in Iran. 
Tombs of saints which, along with tombs of princes, 
are almost the only material with which the history 
of art has to deal, have different names in different 
countries, and these usually also indicate different 
grades. The highest is the maskhad, which according 
to its etymology means a place where a shahid is 
buried. "As a rule a maskhad is found only as the 
tomb of a martyr held in particular esteem, indeed of 
‘saint endued with a semblance of divinity; but then 
the wagkkad is not only a grave, but a memorial in 
the wider sense, which as a place of pilgrimage 
(masdr) attracts numerous visitors and has certain 
Tites associated with it, that is to say, it is not a 
burial-place for any Muslim, but a tomb and also a 
place of worship for saints” (M. van Berchem, in 
E, Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler [to be quoted 
as Ch, Bdkm.}, 89). The general term in Shi lands for 
the tomb of a saint is imdm-adde or shah-aade, In lands 
where Arabic is spoken, those domed tombs are called. 
marbif, shaykh, walt, navi, and as places of pilgrimage, 
makin, 

Form, evolution and embellishment. The 
original form of the bubba is a square building covered 
by a dome, which evolved from the domed house of 
the peoples of the desert and became stereotyped as a 
monumental form. In the process, the very low-lying 
vaulting of the dwellinghouse, which is only a flat 
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calotte rising from the cube of masonry, was raised. 
This evolution of a rounded vault into a round 
dome required the insertion of an octagonal inter- 
mediate story, the drum, and led in the interior to 
that development of the transitions from the square. 
to the round dome which constitute the constructive. 
and decorative charm of all Muslim domed chambers 
(pictures of round vaulting in Diez, Kunst der isla- 
mischen. V ölkert, Berlin 1915, 79). This development 
began with primitive corbelling, then passed to 
simple spherical corner arcades or niches and in the 
end took its own way in West and East, as will be 
dealt with under the separate countries, Alongside of 
this typical orthodox normal form of bubba, which is 
ound from the Maghrib to the eastern Asiatic steppes 
and India, special forms, which are deseribed under 
the different countries, arose in the lands conquered 
by the Turkish peoples, such as northern Iran, 
Mazandaran, the lands of the Caucasus, Anatolia and 
Central Asia. The ornamentation of the buildings 
depended on the material and the systems of decora- 
tions in vogue in the different countries. So far and 
so long as brick predominated, we find also the 
primitive, probably almost always coloured, stucco 
covering, with which in Iran, and exceptionally also 
in Anatolia, is associated glaze, which gradually took 
the place of stucco. The stone buildings of the Ayyü- 
bid and Mamlük periods in Egypt and Syria, as well 
as in Anatolia and the Caucasus, attained their effects 
through alternating layers of colour and decoration in. 
relief. The stone domes of the Cairo bubbas covered 
with geometrical patterns and scrolls rival the 
brightly decorated glazed domes of Iran, 

We shall now deal with the form and develop- 
ment of the Auéda in the various lands. 

Maghrib. The Bubbas or marabafs of the Maghrib 
are usually of uncertain age. Even the period of 
introduction of the different types is often difficult 
to determine. Comparisons with the architectural 
forms, especially with the decoration of the great 
dated mosques, sometimes afford a clue. The types 
of the different countries have their origins in 
old forms of the sepulchres of the people. The 
‘Tunisian type A has derived its octagonal drum 
from the monumental style; the Algerian type 
B shows the combination of the original domed 
circular structure with the later rectangle, with 
the addition of the pinnacles indigenous to Afri- 
can native architecture; the western type C also 
found in Spain conceals the dome under the pyr- 
amid rocf, which comes from building in wood 
and thus points to mountain valleys rich in wood 
and is a parallel phenomenon to the tomb of similar 
form in Mázandarán on the south shore of the 
Caspian Sea. Type D is found among the nomads 
of the high Algerian plateau and follows the local 
style of building in clay of the nomad territory, 
with the egg-shaped dome and the usually tapering 
lower structure. 

In view of this undoubtedly popular origin of the 
$ubba, we can hardly agree with the common assump- 
tion that the open type of kubba—a dome on four 
pillars—as represented in the Cubola in Palermo, is 
the oldest in the Maghtib (Marcais, op. cit, 532). 
Several kublas of the cemetery of Kayrawin might, 
according to Marais, date from the same time as the 
domes of the Great Mosque (cf. Marcais, op. cit., fig. 
17). To the same group also appears to belong the 
‘bubba of Sidi el-Mazeri in Monastir which can be dated 
to the 6thjr2th century. 

In al-“Ubbad al-Sufll (“the Lower") near Tlemcen, 
Algeria, there are still several pre-Marinid kubbas (ie. 
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before soriros) built of brick and pisé on 
four pillars with horse-shoe arches and semi-niche 
‘pendentives as arcades and octagonal domes (Marcais, 
op. cit., tig. 310). The walls were either crowned with 
‘wreaths of pinnacles or with corner pinnacles. In the 
old cemetery of Sidi Ya'küb outside Tlemcen is the 
“Tomb of the Sultana", the rounded arches in nine 
sections of which piercing the eight sides of the lower 
drum make a date in the early 7th/r3th century 
certain. The octagonal drum made the arcades super- 
fluous here. The Kbibat Beni Merin (“Tombs of the 
Marinids") in Shalla (Chella) nea Rabat link up with 
he preceding type from Tlemcen. Here from 763-80r/ 
1361-98 were buried four successors of Abu 'I-Hasan 
SAIL One of these fubbas has a quadrangular drum, 
pierced by four horse-shoe arches, and a dome with 
twelve sections. The arcades have again the form of 
‘semi-pendentives. The mausoleum of Abu ‘l-Hasan 
there, the most splendid of the Marinid tombs, has 
also a square drum with slightly deformed horse-shoe 
windows in three sides (H. Basset and E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Chella, une nécropole mérinide, in Hespéris 
[zozz]; Margais, op. cil, 497). Next to these open 
‘Aubbas just mentioned the closed bubba is by far the 
most frequent, These buildings have only one door, 
but within, three similarly formed blind-niches. This 
is the form of the kubbas of Sidi Bù Medyen, the 
famous Spanish mystic, in Tlemcen which was already 
‘in existeace in the Sth/14th century and restored at 
the end of the x8th century. The dome is divided 
inside by painting with intertwining bands into 
twelve sectors, The bubba in Tlemcen now called Slat 
Brahim was built by Sidi AbO Hamma Masi IT 
(753-88/1352-86). The interior walls with the usual 
"blind-niches still possess their socles ornamented with 
glazes and their painted stucco relief. The dome 
divided into eight parts rests on Maghrib! arcades in 
the form of semi-pendentives. These two last-named 
ubbas have pillared outer halls for the pilgrims. As 
elsewhere, in the Maghrib, particularly in Tunis, 
mosques and madrasas were rendered particularly 
sacred by the inclusion of a Aubba (Marcais, op. cit, 
860). 

Egypt. The oldest buildings of the Aubba type in 
Cairo belong to the Fatimid period. The oldest is the 
maskhad built by Badr al-Djamali, the builder of the 
second wall and its gates, and by his son al-Aídal— 
the mashhad of al-Djuydshi on the Mukattam hills. 
Amir al-djuyügh, commander-in-chief of the army, 
was Badr's title. The date of the inscription was read 
as 478/085 by van Berchem, Notes d'archéologie 
arabe, I., in JA (1891), 478-9 = Opera minora, Geneva 
1978, 144-5. The building consists of a rectangular 
chamber, roofed by a high arcaded dome raised on 
an octagonal drum and five cross-vaults, which opens 
into a little court with three arcades on which a 
minaret is built (picture in Glück-Diez, Die Kwnst 
des Islam, Propylàen Kunstgeschichte, 159; M. S. 
Briggs, Muhammadan architecture in Egypt and 
Palestine, Oxford 1924, figs. 35-8). The tomb chamber, 
left of the cupola, encloses the tomb of an unknown 
saint, whom the natives call Sid! Djuyüsli, and to 
which pilgrimage is made on certain days; van 
Berchem raises the question whether this is the tomb 
‘of Badr himself (Notes, 487-8 = Opera minora, 153-43 
idem, Une mosquée du temps des Fatimides, in Méms, 
de l'Inst, égyptien, ii {1888}, 605-19). In the domed 
chapel is a finely painted stucco mifirdb, The transi- 
tion from square to octagon is done with Persian 
single arcades which survive in Caio down to the 
Ayyübid period. Directly below the Djami* al- 
Diuyüsh! at the foot of the Mukattam hills in the 











Karifa is a building similar in plan and construction 
to the Maghbad on the Mukatfam, Djdmi‘ Ikkwat 
Sidnd Yiisuf. It has no court or minaret. The arches 
here again have the Persian profile characteristic of 
the Fatimid period as well as the cupola. This building 
again is not a mosque but a Fab. There are four 
mall &ubbas of this period in the Karáfa near the 
Bubba of Sidi *Ukbà called by people es-saMá bandi 
"the seven daughters” (van Berchem, Noles, loc. eit.) 
These are small square buildings with octagonal 
drum and cupolas, originally seven, already men- 
tioned by Makrizi. 

A Bubba with tombs of ‘Abbasid caliphs situated 
behind the renovated mausoleum of Sayyida Nafisa 
in the south of Cairo shows the characteristic forms 
of the transition to the Ayyübid style (van Berchem, 
Notes. IT., in JA [1892], repr., 20 ff.). A date 640/1243 
in an inscription gives the terminus ante, which in 
view of the style of writing cannot be earlier than the 
beginning of the Ayyübid period. Here the transition 
from square to octagonal drum is also produced 
through two series of mukarnas [g.v] niches which 
shows Turkish influence. This Aubba, however, still 
follows Fatimid tradition as a brick building and in 
its stucco decoration, The profile of the cupola still 
retains its Persian form, indeed ing to van 
Berchem, it is the only cupola of Cairo which still 
retains this cupola in completely characteristic 
fashion (Notes. II., 2t). From the Ayyübid period 
also date the kubbas of Sultan Salih Nadim al-Din 
Ayyüb of 647-8/1249-50 and of his widow Shadlarat 
al-Durr of 6481250. These are rectangular buildings 
of stone with octagonal drum and a thin, eggshaped 
cupola with eight rectangular windows shooting up 
from it, Three keel-arched windows arranged in a 
triangle pierce each of the four principal sides of the 
drum. The façades of this kubba are ornamented with 
keel-arched flat niches and lozenge-shaped and 
circular shields decorated in stucco in the style of the 
Akmar mosque (szo/rrzs) and other Fatimid build- 
ings. In the interior, the transitions from the rectan- 
gular to the octagon are made with squinches and 
mukarnas, the mibrābs were decorated with rich 
ornament and framed above with keel-arched 
mukarnas in the form of a fan (pictures in the volumes 
of the Comité de Conservation ..., in R, L, Devon- 
shite, Some Cairo mosques and their founders, London 
1922, fig. 32 and Briggs, Muhammadan architecture, 
figs. 72-5). 

With the Babri Mamlüks (1250-1390) there began 
an increase in the height of the cupola by raising the 
drum, as could be seen in the ruins still standing in 
the early 20th century of the Rubbas of the family of 
Sultán Kalawün (678-89/1279-90) (Diez, Kunst d. isl. 
Volker, figs. 187 and 153). The two Pubbas, which 
were associated with madrasas, had rectangular sub- 
structures of stone with an octagonal drum of brick 
like those of the great mausoleums of Kalawan and 
al-Nagir Mubammad. The two domes fell in and one. 
was renovated. The interior of the drum had stepped. 
recess niches with pillars from ancient buildings, but 
was otherwise bare. The substructures had windows 
of brick with pointed arches set into the stone walls, 
the fluted frames of which were decorated with 
stucco. The Syrian stone and the local brick technique 
here encountered one another. With these ruins the 
last remnants of the Subba of the Babri Mamliks 
disappeared. The Aubba of Kaldwün himself is an 
exception; he had it built after the model of the 
Kubbat al-Şakhra {¢.0-) in Jerusalem, and therefore 
it is outside of the regular line of development. It 
also fell in, and was given a wooden cupola. In the 
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Babri period, the melon cupola also appears in Cairo. 

The kubba of Zayn al-Din Yüsuf, a SüfI shaykh cf 
the line of the Banû Umayya, of 697/1298, is one of 
the most beautiful Kubbas of Cairo, unfortunately 
much damaged in the interior by fire. The outside 
shows polygonal bevelling of the squinch area, a 
drum full of windows with a richly decorated calli- 
graphic frieze about it, and a melon dome divided 
into numerous compartments. All the compartments 
and windows are framed in bands of stucco, The 
interior of the drum zone is broken up into richly 
ornamented, formerly painted, mukarnas (picture in 
Briggs, op. cit., 73), On this rests a dome of 28 
segments, the ribs of which are decorated with sprigs 
of leaves in relief and it is beautifully adorned at top 
and bottom by inscriptions (picture in Devonshire, 
op. cit., 42). Lf the influence of the Central Asian style 
was already seen in the meion cupola of the bubba 
just considered, it became more and more powerful 
in the raising of the cupola, the drums of which were. 
no longer borne by Persian squinches and the cell- 
work evolved from it, but by Turkish triangular 
consoles and their numerous interruptions and 
combinations with mukarnas honeycomb. The inter- 
nal transition by means of such stereometric struc- 
tures is henceforth shown outside also in triangular 
bevellings of the corners of the drum storey. The 
dome is in the shape of a helmet and is placed like 
a helmet on the drum. The external decoration of 
these domes with network patterns of all kinds in 
high relief carved in glazed stone is one of the pecu- 
liarities of Cairo. The older so-called “Tombs of the 
Mamiūks” and the later so-called “Tombs of the 
caliphs” all belong to the second Mamlūk period and 
are similar. 

Lists of the Aubbas of Cairo are given in K. A. C. 
Creswell, A brief chronology, in BIFAO, xvi, and 
Devonshire, op. cit., 123-7. 

Syria. According to Wulzinger's list, there are still 
in Damascus and its neighbourhood over a hundred 
kubbas, which are there called turba and trali and are 
usually connected with small mudrasas or djámis. 
The general form is the same as everywhere else: a 
quadrangular-cubic building with a squinch storey, 
a window storey and dome. Nothing has survived 
from the Umayyad period. It was omly under the 
Zangids and their successors the Ayyübids that 
architecture began to flourish again. As, however, 
the sepulchral dome over the Noriyya madrasa, with 
its clusters of cells shows, architecture on the larger 
scale under Nar al-Din b. Zangl was still dependent 
on other lands, and in this case imitated the Mesopo- 
tamian form (F. K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger, 
Damaskus, die antike und die islamische Stadt, Berlin 
1921-4, li, pl. 4b). SaladIn's jubba above the ‘Aziziyya 
madrasa has a rather too small dome above the heavy 
substructure. 

‘From the period of the Bali Mamlüks, 1250-1390, 
many furbas stil exist which are described by 
Wulzinger and Watzinger. Through the Crusaders, 
the Syrians learned to work in a way suitable to 
dressed stone. “A touch of Gothic, even in so far as 
the artistic side, the idea, the aesthetic norm is 
concerned, becomes perceptible in the time of Bay- 
bars, indeed half a century earlier, just as in Egypt. 
The dome now rises with still greater vigour, the 
rum becomes higher and the silhouette steeper... 
In particular, the portal niche now becomes high and 
steep” (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 7). in keeping 
with this towering tendency, the turba of Rukn al-Din 
of 621/1224, which has a masdjid associated with it, 
has already two transitional stories on a square sub- 











structure, one octagonal with Persian concave 
squinches and the other 16-sided with windows, and 
a melon-shaped dome above (Wulzinger and Wat- 
zinger, fig. 42, pl. $c and 9b). Very similar is the rurba. 
af “Izz al-Din of 626/1228-9 and several others 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. va, figs. 34, 35; pl. 7b, 
pl. 10a). A more modest type is represented by the 
Kilidjiyya /urba ol 645/t247 built along with a 
madrasa for Sayf al-Din Kilidj al-Nürl. As frequently 
in Syria, there were originally here iwo domes 
separated by a gateway, but of the western one 
nothing has survived. Here one squinch-area was 
sufficient, since with the help of pendentive consoles 
the transition was made direct from the quadrilateral 
to the duodecagon, and then by twelve triangular 
consoles, which are placed in the spandrels of the 
twelve pointed drum windows, the round base of the 
dome was reached (Wulzinger and Watzinger, figs. 
10-12; cf. also fig. 47). Open ubbas with four great 
gate arches are also found in the 7th/13th century 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 7c). As an example of 
rich inner decoration with stucco-relief may be 
mentioned the al-Salibiyya furba of the 7th/x3th 
century (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 12). 

As in Egypt, so also in Syria under the Circassian 
Marnlüks, the architectural form rapidly lost vigour, 
and was replaced by a fondness for decorative detail 
(Wulzinger and Waizinger, to). The exterior was 
brightened, as in Cairo, by the use of stones of many 
colours, which were also arranged in ornamental 
patterns. The dome shows a further tendency to 
increase in height. The Tàwüsiyya of 784/1382 betrays 
a marked slackening in creative power by its two 
window-storeys directly opposite and externally 
exactly like one another (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 
pl. 22b). As the al-Turlzl kubba of 828/1424-5 shows, 
there are no further changes internally in the transi- 
tion from square to octagon and sixteen-sided figure 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 28a). The rich dome 
mukarnas of Egypt is not to be found in Syria, and 
it remained here confined to the niches of the gateway. 
Outside of Damascus we may mention the double 
dome of Khayrbek in Aleppo, also known as the 
kubba of Shaykh ‘All and Kait-Bay, of 924/518 
(Gluck-Diez, op. cit., 189 and Devonshire, op. cit., 106). 

The Ottoman fürbes from 1517 A.D. offer, as in 
Egypt, little of interest and little variety. They are, 
as the ttirbe of Darwish Pasha of 987/1579 shows, 
mainly octagonal with two drum storeys in the lower 
of which the corners are still decoratively rounded off 
with niches, although they are now functionally 
superfluous (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 55). 

Asia Minor and Armenia. In Saldjok Anatolia 
more than in other countries, the association of 
‘madrasas with the sepulchral domes of the founders. 
was the rue. In Konya and the towns under its 
influence, such as Aksaray, we find in the open 
madrasas, as in those with domes courts, at each side 
of the sibla-fdn in the main axis behind the court a 
domed chamber, one of which is usually used as a 
tomb, the other as a lecture room; exceptionally both 
are tombs (Ingje Minareli; of, maspyip, Architecture). 
In Konya the transition to the dome is made partly 
still by fanshaped trihedral consoles and partly by 
salient and re-entrant friezes of trihedral consoles 
(Kara TRIS, 640/1251-2), Indje Minareli, 650-684/ 
1252-8, Sirdjeli Medrese, 641/1243-4). The earliest, 
still clumsy, trihedral console friezes shrink in the 
Course of development to narrower, ornamental 
friezes, This abstract stereometric rounding-off of the 
angles was brought by Turkish architects from 
Central Asia where they had developed it in wood- 
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work. In the more eastern Anatolian towns like 
Nigde, Kaysarlyya etc, the system of transition with 
arcades, most used in Iran and Syria, predominates. 
In addition to those already mentioned, attention 
may be called in Konya to the turba of Fakhr al-Din 
TAI (666-82/1267-8) which was also built as a 
madrasa with two domed sepuichral chambers (cf. 
F. Sarre, Konia, reprinted from Persische Baudenk- 
males). The independent bubba, usually called turba 
or gunbäd, also minareli, forms in Anatolia and 
Armenia a uniform group of tent-like buildings, 
mainly of stone, polygonal in Asia Minor, round in 
Armenia, with pyramidal or conical roofs. 

‘A list of the more important turbas, so far as they 
have been published, follows. In Kaysariyya: Cifte 
Güribed, 645/1247; Dóner Günbed, 675/1276; Sirdjeli 
Güribed, 750/1349; AE: Dja*far, 750/z349; Arnir “Alí, 
751/2350, all of stone, octagonal with pyramidal roof, 
except the last named which is square (cf. A. Gabriel, 
Monuments turcs d'A natolic), The transition from the 
polygon to the round dome is here usually effected 
through rows of pointed arches. The Kósh-Madrasa 
in the same town (740/1339-40) has an octagonal 
turba standing in its court, The mosque of Lala Pasha 
has an octagonal turba of the 8th/z4th century built 
on to it. In Nigde the mosque of Sunkur Bey has an. 
octagonal furia of the year 6zo|1z23 added to it. 
Outside of the town stands the octagonal turba of 
Khudäbanda (7:2/1312-13); there are also several 
undated turbas in the vicinity (Gabriel, op, cit). In 
Siwas is the octagonal £urba of Husayn b. Dia‘tar of 
629/1231-2) and the square one of Shaykh Hasan Beg 
(Guduk Mināre) of 748/1347 (cf. van Berchem, 
Matériaux pour un Corpus . .. , Asie Mineure, i, 17 
and 39, pl. ii). In Diwrigi are the octagons of Amir 
Kamal al-Din, 520/1134-5 and of Amir Shabanshah 
(Sayyida Malik), 529/1134-5, also an anonymous turba 
(van Berchem, o. cit., 94, pl. xli). In Tekke, a village 
near Zara-Diwrigi, is the undated juba of Shaykh 
Marzubin. In Beyshehir the Ashraf Rüm Djámi* has. 
a square furba attached to it with a conical roof, the 
inner dome of which is decorated with unglazed 
mosaic such as we occasionally find in Konya. These 
stone turbas are usually decorated on the outside 
with bands of relief and in the entrance doorway 
with mukarnas lunettes. Of the turbas in Akshehir, 
Sarre mentions that of Sayyid Mabmüd, 62r/r224 
(Kleinasien, 22; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe d'Asie 
Minoure, in Revue sémitique [1894-5])- 

In Armenia there are several turbas of structural 
interest by Lake Van. They are cylindrical, like most. 
northern Iranian sepulchral towers, with cement walls 
faced with hewn stone in the Armenian tradition, and 
occupy a special position in view of their subterranean 
tombs. The latter are vaulted on a square base and 
have concealed entrances. The interior chambers 
vaulted with pointed arched domes are therefore 
above the level of the ground, reached by steps and 
used as chapels, These sepulchral towers have further 
four entrances facing the four quarters with mukarnas 
lunettes. The exterior is decorated with arcades in 
relief and Armenian two-sided niches with friezes of 
mukarnas at the top. The combination of Turco- 
Islamic and Armenian traditions of structure con- 
stitutes their particular charm. The three great turbas 
in Akblat date from the end of the 7th/ath century, 
tho small one from 862/1457-8, the furba in Vostan 
from 736/t334-5 (ci. W. Bachmann, Kirchen und 
Moscheen in Armenien und Kurdistan, 1913; Diez, 
Kunst d, isl. Vélker, fig. 156 fn 118 £.). 

Ottoman Turkey. The building of turbas continued. 
under the rule of the Ottomans without, however, 





new types of artistic interest being created. The 
polygonal shape continues. The buildings show a 
steteometrically clear articulation of the facades, with 
triads of windows with pointed arches framed by 
straight lines. The often too large number of windows 
and the glazing of the windows make these turbas as 
a rule look plain and practical. In addition, the inner 
chambers lose in atmosphere by being too well lit and 
overfilled with sarcophagi. To give a list of the 
monuments by name seems hardly worth while here, 
in view of their large number and uniformity, as well 
as their lack of significance in the history of art; see 
on them G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971. 

Unie, Iran and Central Asia. Un “Irak and Iran the 
normal type of Aubba was preceded by indigenous 
tomb-buildings. In “Irak these are the polygonal 
tombs with mužarnas domes above them, of which 
the best known example is the tomb of Sayyida 
Zubayda near Baghdàd. Others are al-Nadiml, al- 
Asiba, Imám Dür, Imámzàde Tuil, etc. This type was 
also taken to Küm (figs. in Sarre-Herzfeld, Arehäolo- 
gische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 
1911-20; Sarre, Persische Baudenkmäler; Diez, Kunst 
d. isl. Völker, 100-202; or p. 20, 72-74 and MUKARNAS), 
Kum [g:v.), as one of the holy places of Iran since an 
early date, still offers, with its 16 Fubbas still standing, 
the most fruitful source for the study of this type in 
Iran. They are almost all octagonal with an inner 
dome, which is covered over by a polygonal tent roof. 
With one exception, they are built of red brick and 
have roofs of blue glaze. They date from the 6th/r2th 
to the toth/roth centuries, They are Shahzade 
Ibrahim, an octagonal domed building with eight 
high deep niches, a Saldjak (?) precursor of the 
similar Safawid type (Khodja KabI); Shahzade 
Tbrabim near the Kashan Gate of 721/132 and 
restored in 805/1402; Shahzade Ismáfll 776/1374; 
*AlE b. Djasar 740/1330; *AI b. Abi 'l-Ma‘all near 
the Kashán Gate 76/1550; Khódja ‘Imad al-Din 
near the Káshán Gate 702/1389; Khódia Djamál al- 
Din near the Kághàn Gate; Shah Sayyld ‘All outside 
the Rayy Gate; Shahzade Abmad outside the Rayy 
Gate; Shahar Imam-zade outside the Rayy Gate; 
Shāhzāde Djafar 707/1307; Shahzade Abmad 
(Khaki Farad); Shahzide Abmad Kasim; Cihil 
Akhtarān 905/1499; Shahzide Hamza; Shahzade 
‘Abd Allah (A. U. Pope, Preliminary seport om the 
tombs of the saints at Qumm, in Bull. of the Amer. Inst. 
for Persian Art and Archaeology, iv[x [1938]). The 
Imám.zide Karrár in Buzün dated 528/1134 east of 
Isfahan was published by M. B. Smith and E. 
Herzteld (Arch. Mitt. aus Iran, vii (1935). It contains 
splendid stucco decoration. In northern Iran along 
the Elburz chain, much more frequently than the 
normal kubba we find in the period of the 4th/roth 
to the 7thjx3th centuries cylindrical sepulchral 
towers of brick, usually called mil or gumbad: 
Djurdjaa, Rayy, Radkén, Damghin, Demawend, 
Kishmar, Waramin, Nakhéewan, Maragha, Bistim, 
etc. (figs. in Sarre, op. cit.; Diez, Chur. Bdkw. and 
Kunst d. isl, Völker, ete). 

The type is found with variations beyond Iran as 
far as Khvárazm (Old Urgendi), although the norm 
in Central Asia is the domed kubba. These towers are 
mediaeval descendants of the very ancient Central 
Asian tombs, which were built by the sometimes 
nomadic, sometimes settled peoples of the steppes for 
their tribal chiefs and leaders. In form they are to be 
interpreted as a rendering of the prince's tent of the 
nomadic peoples in monumental form and sometimes 
they copy its textile character (cf, Diez, Persien, 
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islamische Baukunst in Churasan, 1923, 51-5, 7311. 
R. Hillenbrand, The tomb towers of Iran to 1350, 
Oxford D. Phil. thesis 1974, unpublished). A partic- 
ular type which is closer to that of the normal bubba 
developed in the province of Mázandarün on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea: These are quad- 
rangular and polygonal brick buildings, with pyra- 
midal tower-roofs mainly belonging to the 7th-8th/ 
13th-14th centuries and are undoubtedly descendants 
of an older native type of wooden building (figs. in 
Sarre, Persische Baudenkmäler; Diez, Kunst d. isl. 
Volker, tigs. 98, 99 or 73.) The kubba proper was 
already latent in the old square building of stone 
with squinch dome, with which, however, it has 
nothing genetically to do. The few Sāsānid domed 
buildings of this kind that have survived are simply 
monumental examples of a much older Irdnian type 
‘of house (cf. the eastern Iranian, Sasinid domed 
building Ribat Sefld in Diez, Persien, fig. 1). Domed 
buildings of the Aubba were probably already in use 
as fire-temples in the pre-Islamic period. 

The oldest &ulba in *Iràk is, if Herzfeld's ascription 
is correct, the Kubbat al-Sulaybiyya in Samarra, 
which deserves our attention as the domed sepulchre 
of the caliph al-Muntasir, in which al-Mu'tazz and 
al-Muhtadt were perhaps also buried, as three graves, 
‘were found: a domed building quadrangular in the 
interior, while outside the corners were cut off by 
the corridor-like octagonal pathway round it. The 
transition to the (now destroyed) dome was made by 
an octagonal series of squinches with niches, of which 
only fragments survive. There are four gates at the 
ends of the axes. The building followed the Kubbat 
al-Sakhra in Jerusalem and its Christian predecessors 

Herzfeld, Erster Bericht... von Samarra, 
1912, 28-31; Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise im 
Euphrat- u. Tigrisgebiet, i, 83-6). 

The oldest remaining hwbbas in Central Asia and 
Tran date from the 3rd/ọth century, and in contrast 
to Säsänid domes, show an innovation in construction 
which opened up new possibilities of development: 
the corners are bridged over with keel arches instead 
of with the clumsy, funnel-shaped squinches proper. 
These, in smaller buildings, as in the bubba in Sing- 
bäst, might be closed up with a filling of bricks 
arranged in a pattern, in larger buildings left open to 
the gallery passage behind, whereby the intramural 
passage which already existed in the great Sásánid 
‘domes in Fars in the squinch storey was now made 
visible for the first time and given an aesthetic 
function for the inner articulation of the chamber and 
the external articulation of the facades. The oldest 
kubbe still preserved is the tomb of Isma‘ll b. Abmad 
Simia! in Dukhàr of 296/907; the most celebrated 
and largest is the terba—as Yaka calls it—of the 
Seldjük Sultan Sandiar (511-52/1117-57) in Marw. 
The building is of colossal dimensions. The square 
lower part, with walls 20 feet thick and sides go feet 
long, is 45 feet high and is crowned outside by a 
gallery 17 feet high, behind which rises the drum with 
the dome, originally covered with blue glaze, to a 
height of about 100 feet. The drum shows signs of iis 
original concealment by a wall of niches, in the empty 
niches of which only the Buddhist idols are lacking 
to complete the resemblance to the stupas of similar 
structure—for example in Balkh which is not far 
away. The direct connection between this decoration 
of the exterior of the fubba and the equally imposing 
stupas is undoubted. The gallery is ornamented with 
reliefs in brick and stucco. The interior walls are 
painted with ornamental designs, and have a frieze 
in Küfic script around the top. The keel arches 








bridging the corners connect the chamber with the 
gallery. Similar windows pierce the walls in the 
central axes. The spandrels between these eight 
windows in the zone of transition are decorated with 
smubarnas. The vaulting of the dome which towers 
above this is adorned with ribbed arches arranged in 
fan-shaped and criss-cross patterns in plaster, a 
method of giving the dome a spheroidal shape, which 
in later buildings came to be painted and filled in with 
tendril patterns (Diez, Persien, etc., 931.; E. Cohn- 
Wiener, Das Mausoleum des Sullan Sandjar, in J5. d. 
As. Kunst, xift, 925; idem, Turan, Islamische Bau- 
kunst in Mittelasien, Berlin 1930). 

In Old Sarakhs on the Hart Rid in the modern 
Turkmenistan S.S.R. is a bubba similar in construc- 
tion, but on a more modest scele (V. Zhukovskii, 
Rasvalini Starago Merva, fig. 33). Two others in the 
region of the Murghab and Zarafshan oases are 
"Talkhatan Dàbà and Mazàr Sultán Ismatl in. 
Bukhárà, both of the oth/rth century (Zbukovskii, 
op, cit, figs. 30-2). Their squinches are still funnel- 
shaped like the Sásánid ones and without a gallery. 
Like the tomb of Sangjar, they are distinguished by 
their brick ornamentation and are evidence of a 
native pure brick style of a vigorous character in the 
Marw oasis area, of which Cohn-Wiener gives exam- 
ples in his book. The small hubba with its richly 
decorated interior belonging to the former Ribat of 
Süngbást in Mashhad is probably an outlier of this 
style on the Iranian highlands (Diez, Churasanische 
Baudenkmäler, 52 f., pls. 14-18; Glileck and Diez, Die 
Kunst des Islam, 292-3). The bubba of Sandjar opens 
the important series of Central Asían-Iranian mauso- 
leum Pubas of the 7th-xrth[13th-r7th centuries, If 
the emancipation of the squinches from the body of 
the dome and their becoming independent in an 
intermediate storey was the first step in this develop- 
ment, the second is the emancipation of the gallery 
storey from the squinch area. We see the process 
completed in the gubba of New Sarakhs on the 
Persian side of the Hart Rad, which was restored in 
the Sth/z4th century, but probably dates from the 
beginning of the 7th/s3th century (Diez, Chur. 
 Bákon., 62 ff., pls. 20-2; Glüeck and Diez, op. cit., 292). 
Here the gallery is included in the lower structure 
which makes the latter, and also the dome, higher, 
‘The dome is still resting on a square substructure with 
an octagonal drum tocmed by comer arches. This 
intermediate storey, however, no longer plays an 
important part in the articulation, It has already 
disappeared in the bubba of Tüs almost contemporary 
with that of Sarakhs (Diez, Chur. Bdkm., 55, pls. 19- 
20; idem, Kunst d. isl. Völker, coloured plate; idem, 
Persien, Bauk. in Chur, fig. 40; Glüeck and Diez, 
op. cit, 291). In Tūs the four interior niches of the 
square main course have become broader, and these 
now become broader still. They were also made 
higher than before and linked up by a common 
framework with the niches above (cf. Chur. Bdkm., 
fig. 26, section). The four corner arches rising out of 
the squinches which make the transition from the 
square to the octagon are now also included by a 
common framework in the main body of the building, 
so that they no longer form as before a separate inter- 
mediate storey but bring about the change from 
square to octagon within the main storey. Formally, 
this is a fusion with combined effet, ke. a step 
towards the decorative Islamisation of the interior, 
‘The development of the gallery as a factor in shaping 
the interior was thus more or less brought to an end, 
As Tüs is not dated (Bth/z4th century ?), we cannot. 
fix the time relation of this bubba with the Western 
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Persian one of Sultn Mubammad Oidjeytii Khuda- 
banda (703-16/1304-16) in Sultiniyya. In the interval, 
a variant had established itself there, the object of 
which was to transfer the gallery to the outside, an 
aim latent since the fubba of Sandjar. We really have 
here a type of building of a different, namely octag- 
‘onal, shape which, as Texier has already pointed out, 
‘was an Indian varjant imitated in Iran. The interior 
gallery with corridor has here become a series of 
separate windows which resemble in shape and size 
the eight doorways below, so that two stories of 
equal size are created within, which gives the interior 
an effect of massive calm. On the other hand, a 
staircase within the wall leads up to a gallery above. 
the window storey, which opens to the outside only 
and can no longer be regarded as an interior gallery. 
Equally peculiar are the cight minaret-like pillars 
which are placed at the corners of the roof terrace to 
buttress the dome (cf. the illustrations in Kunst d. isl 
Volker and Dicalefoy and Sarre's sketches in Pers. 
Bdkm,). We shall return to this type of &ubbe in the 
section on India. Another kubba, the only ono ol 
kind in Iran, is the Djabal-i Sang near Kirmin, an 
octagonal building of cement with dome and dram of 
brick, which resembles the Syrian turbas (Diez, 
Persien, etc, 97 and fig. at p. 79; Creswell, Persian 
domes before £400 A.D., in Burlington Magazine, xxii 
[rers], 208, pl. 2). With the sepulchral dome of 
Oldjeyti, the éubba in Iran reached the considerable 
height of 165 feet. 

Alongside of this line of development in construc: 
ion, there was a second which began probably as 
early as the Saldjük, but certainly in the Timürid 
period; this aimed at the same object, the raising of 
the height of the dome, ard attained it by other 
means, namely by a drum and double-shelled dome. 
In both cases, the aim is not so much to raise the 
height of the interior chamber as to give a towering 
effect to the exterior. For the inner shell of the dome 
makes the interior much lower than would appear 
from the outer shell. The Kubba-yi Sabz in Kirman 
is the oldest—at latest dating from the middle of the 
7th/r3th century—sepulchral tomb of this kind (Diez, 
Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 115). The models for these 
towered domes may possibly be found in the equally 
towerlike stupas of Afghánistàn and the Tarim basin, 
with domes built one above the other and chambers 
between them, Timir's Qube, the Cüri Mir in 
Samarkand of 808/1405, the dome of which struc- 
turally resembles the Kubba-yi Säba, is the next 
monument of this style still standing; after it come 
the kwbbas of the Timürids at Sháh Zinda near 
Samarkand and others in Herit and Turkestin 
(Diez, Kunst d. isl, Volker, tig. 116, 19; J. Me Rogers, 
tr, V. V. Barthold’s article 0 pogrebenü Timura 
("The burial of Timür"), in Iran, Jnal. of the BIPS, 
xii (1974), 65-87). Gari Mir has, it is true, a gallery, 
but this no longer opens on to the interior by open 
niches, piercing the wall, but only through grilles, 
which are in the plane of the wall, is it possible from 
the passage within the wall to get a glimpse of the 
interior, an innovation of decisive importance in the 
layout of the latter. In and around Herit there were 
once many fubbas, of which only two still exist 
(Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, figs. 163, 154); 
others east of erit (figs. 182-4). 

The last phase of evolution in Iran was reached 
in the Safawid period, The very similar memorial 
buildings of Khödja Rabi“ of 1030/1621 near Mashhad 
and Kadam-gah of 1091/1680 east of Nishapür (Chur. 
Bdkm., pls. 23, 39) are octagonal Pwbbas with Eal- 
leries, which open to the outside in four great corner 
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niches. These buildings seem to have their origin in the 
Persian garden pavilion, as a comy with the 
Hasht Bihisht in Igfahin shows. But the idea of using 
garden pavilions as memorial buildings again comes 
from India. We may here mention also the Aubba of 
Shaykh Djäm which has a court mosque and madrasa 
adjoining in Turbat-i Shaykh Djam near the Afghan 
frontier, as an example of a mazdr on a large scale 
(Diez, Chur, Bdbin., 78 f, pls. 35-7). The largest 
place of pilgrimage of this kind is the sanctuary of 
the Imam Rida in Mashhad, with the domed sepulchre 
of the Imm (Diez, Persien, etc., figs. 44-56). In 
Aighiinistin, the masdrs of Khódja Akashi in Balkh 
and Mazar-i Sharif, with domed tombs, may be 
mentioned (0, Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, 64 1f.). 

India. The first Muslim dynasty to reign exclu- 
sively in India was descended from Ruth al-Din 
Aybak [q.0.],a former slave of Muhammad Ghirt whe 
was installed by his master as viceroy in Dihlf and on 
the latter's death declared himself independent (602/ 
1206). It is only with this dynasty of the "Slave 
Kings” or Sultans of Dihli that monumental Muslim 
architecture begins in India. Nothing has survived 
cf earlier buildings, which were probably built of 
perishable material. From the 7th/x3th century, 
however, the building of tombs in the Muslim regions 
of India becomes important, and in keeping with the 
great expansion of Islim over the vast peninsula 
there are still in India far more 4ubbas than in the 
other lands of Islam. The influences interacting 
within the peninsula were very varied; the main 
genetic principle in the style of the Auéba, as for all 
Indian Muslim architecture, can therefore only be 
said to be the combination of foreign and native 
Arabo-Turkish-Persian 2nd Indian, traditions. The 
amalgamation of these two traditions, which found 
expression in material, technique, shape and form, 
resulted in the manifold variations of the Indian 
types of kubba. 

In the course of the general development, we can 
distinguish some ten different phases ot style, or local 
styles (and when we use the word "local" we must 
remember the great scale of India). Sir Alexander 
Cunningham distinguished the following styles 
(Archaeological survey of India, Reports, iti, iv): 1.The 
Indo-Turkish, which began with the Slave Kings 
dynasty, with pointed or overlapping arches of 
corbelled horizontal layers, ie. still using the old 
Indian technique of vaulting, and with rich decora- 
tion in relief in stone: tomb of Sultan Htutmigh in 
Dihli (Kunst d. sl, Volker, fig. 228, 187). 2. The 
style of the Khaldifs of the second dynasty (689- 
720/1290-1320), of decorated Turkish style with 
horseshoe arches of radiating layers and rich orna- 
mentation. 3. The Tughlukid, called after the third 
Turkish dynasty (720-817/:320-1414), with sloping, 
very thick walls and cusped horseshoe arches. The 
domes rest on low drums and the walls of red lime- 
stone aro panelled with white marble frames: kubba 
of Tughluk Shah in Tughlukabad (op. ci., fig. 226, 
168); also brick buildings inlaid with glazed brici 
sepulchral dome of Rukn al-Dawla in Multin, Lat 
we have still thicker walls without arches and inlay 
but with a covering of stucco, which was probably 
decorated and painted: Aubba of Firüz $báh in 
Firizabad. 4. The Afghan style, called alter the 
Afghan dynasties (Sayyids, Lodis and Sirls) (817- 
962/z414-1555) with perpendicular walls; mostly 
octagonal mausoleums with arcades: tomb of Shér 
Shah (op. cit., fig. 224, 173); decorated with coloured 
stucco or with strips of glaze: &ubbe of Bahlül LódI 
mear Cirak-Dihlf the octagonal mausoleums of 
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Sikandar in Old Khayrpur and others in Mubárakpur- 
Kotila and Khayrpur. Later, a coating of different 
Coloured stones was preferred to the covering of 
succo: mausoleums of Shér Sháh and Husayn Khan 
in Sahsarim. 5. The Turkish style in Bengal, an 
independent provincial style; squat buildings of brick 
sometimes decorated with minute faience work: 
tombs in Hadrat Pandua (769/1365) and Gawr with 
curved brick roofs. 6. The Turkish style of the 
Sharkids in Djawnpür (796-883/1394-1479) a provin- 
cial style similar to (1) and (2): tombs in Djawnpür. 
7. The early Mughal style comprises the buildings 
of the reigns of Akbar and DiahángIr (963-1037/1556- 
1628). With the tomb of Humaydn, finished in o80/ 
1572, the Persian style established itself, In Akbar's 
tomb it again makes way for the Indian (here the old 
vihara type) to reappear in Djahangtr's tomb in 
Lahore—in the fafence which decorates it, at least 
(ca, 1039/1630). Red sandstone is the material prefer- 
red. 8. The late Mughal style under Shah Djahin 
(r037-68/1628-57) finds its most brilliant manifesta~ 
tion in the ‘Tadj Maball, which shows the Indian and 
Persian traditions in perfect union, 

To this list may be added: 9. The Deccan style, 
which covers the numerous sepulchral domes aud 
around the old capital on the plateau of the Deccan, 
although they show as many varieties as localities 
and are only variations of the north Indian sepulchral 
domes of the Turkish dynasties who founded Muslim 
rule in the Deccan, ‘Ala? al-Din Mubammad Shah of 
Dihli was the first to establish himself here in 693/ 
1294. Half a century later the Bahmanids succeeded 
in bringing the northern half of the Deccan under 
their rule (748-934/1347-1527). Their capital was 

à At the end of the oth[ssth century 














the ‘Imad Shábs in Berar (690-980/1485-1572), the 
Nigam Shahs (897-1028/1492-r610) in Bidar, the 
“Adil Shahs (805-1097/1499-1686) in Didjapür and 
the Kutb Shàhs (9:8-1098/1512-167) in Golkonda, 
The most important sites for the study of the archi 
tecture are Gulbarga, the oldest capital, then Didi 
pir, Bidar and Golkond8; Bidjipór, "tbe Palmyra 
of the Deccan”, stands out from all for the richness 
and size of the buildings. The shape common to all 
domed tombs is here as in northern India a square 
building with a dome. Some of them, like the Ibrahim 
Rawda, the mausoleum of Ibrahim IT (987-1036/2579- 
1626), and the incomplete ‘Alf II Rawda of the last 
*Adil Sháh in Bidjápür, are enclosed by long terraced 
arcades. Almost all the old buildings in the Deccan 
are built of hewn stone; in Bidjipdr and elsewhere 
also we frequently find a reddish-brown basalt. The 
transition from the square to the dome was here 
again effected from the transition zone with corner 
arches to a kind of folding of the wall by means of 
crossing pendentive-like arches which led direct to 
the round of the dome without an intervening course. 
By far the largest of these tombs, indeed the largest 
Rubba in the world, is that of Mubammad ‘Adil Shah 
(1036-70/1626-60), the celebrated Gul Gumbad in 
Bidjipür (pictures in Kunst d. isl. Volker, 223 and 
171; Die Kunst des Islam, 319 and many other works); 
a square building with am interior diameter of 150 
feet, ie. larger than the interior of the Pantheon 
(iro feet) The interior narrows towards the top 
through a system of intersecting pendentives to a 
circular basis of about x05 fect in diameter on which 
rises the dome—leaving an inner gallery open—about 
130 feet in diameter; the interior height is neaily 
200 feet and the exterior 220 feet. The weight presses 
inwards through the pendentives, but is counteracted 














by the weight of the dome,so that it was not necessary 
to counteract any outward pressure by massive walls. 

In Gulbargi, which was the capital of the Bahma- 
nids (748-920/1347-1514), still stand the simple ubbas 
of the early rulers of this dynasty, among them the 
tomb—here reproduced—of its founder Hasan Ganga 
“AI al-Din (748+59/1347-58). The bubbas of the later 
Bahmanids from Abmad Shah Wall onwards (825-30/ 
1422-36) are at Bidar and are already much larger 
and sometimes richly decorated, especially the 
mausoleum of Ahmad Shah. The square building is 
transformed to the round by Keel arches at the 
corners. The interior walls are brought into rhythm 
by three flat niches on each, of which the central ones 
‘on the north-south axis are opened as doors, The 
central niche on the west is deepened to form a 
pentagonal mila. The niches ate flanked with 
Indian pilasters. The painting of the interior is un- 
doubtedly of later origin, but the old designs may 
survive in places. The painting of the dome resembles 
that of Khôdja Rabi“ (in Khurdsin; see above), as 
does the frieze of inscription. Almost as large as that 
just mentioned, but without decoration in the 
interior, is the kubba of Mabmtd Shah IT (887-924/ 
1482-1518). To this group also belongs an octagonal 
tomb without dome, obviously unfinished, which 
resembles the mausoleun of Khudibanda Shah in 








Sulfaniyya (Persia) and was built for Shah Khalil 
Allāh Husayn, the iconoclast and saint, son of the 
tutor of Abmad Shah Dabman. The tombs of the 


Baridis who followed the Babmanids are open &ubbas. 
standing on pillars. 

The fine city of tombs of the Kutb Shähis of 
Golkondi lies outside the town in a large walled 
garden, the kubbas of the last rulers of the dynasty, 
“Abd Allah (1045-83/1635:72) and of Abu "l-Hasan 
(1093-98/1672-87), who died in Mughal captivity, 
built only up to the dome, outside the walls. The cubic 
buildings are sometimes surrounded by galleries of 
arcades as in Bidjāpūr. The bulbous domes rise out 
of a lotus pattern (see the illustrations}. In the 
country around are kubbas of prominent families and 
saints, like the Cahir Gumbid reproduced here. 
‘They belong to the same type. The last great group 
to be mentioned is: ro. The style of Gudiárüt, 
with Almadabid as its capital, founded by the second 
ruler of the sulféns of Gujarat, Abmad Shah I (814- 
46/t411-42); his descendants ruled till 99x/2583. 
Abmad Shah's bubba or rawda in the centre of the 
town beside the Djimi‘ Masdjid, a square building 
with sides go feet long, consists of a domed chamber 
35 feet bigh and four corner chambers connected by 
Pillared halls. The preference for rich, pointed 
‘ornamentation peculiar to this style finds expression 
in the marble cenotaphs and fillings of the windows. 
In fubdas outside the city, as in the mausoleum of 
Darya Khan of ca. 857/1453, we again find the Turco- 
Persian transition storeys with corner arches and 
gallery with a dome above built of horizontal layers 
(Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 214, and 182). 

‘The most important groups have been mentioned. 
For the most notable Mughal tombs, which are only 
briefly mentioned above, see HIND, vii. Architecture, 
and MucHALs, Architecture, 

Finally, it should be noted that kubba “cover” 
occurs as a technical term in the construction of scales 
and balances, where the housing for the pointer 
(isdn), often used also as a carrying handle (cf. Pedro 
de Alcala: cúbba = manija del peso), was called the 
kubba. See J. D. Latham, The interpretation of a 
Passage on scales (mawazin) in an Andalusian bisba 
manwal, in JSS, xxiii (1978), 285-7. 
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architecture of Egypt. i, Ikhshidids and Fáfimids, 
Oxford 1942, il. A yyübidr ard varly Bakrile Mam- 
Jaks, Oxford 1959; À. U. Pope, A survey of Persian 
art, ili, viii; D. N. Wilber, The architecture of 
Islamic Iran. The ILKhamid feriod, Princeton 
1955; LIslim al-terribhivya fi 'LItihad 
al-Safiyiti, Tashkent n.d, (ca, 1960); O. Grabar, 
The earliest Islamic commemorative structures, in 
Ars Orienialis, vi (1966), 7-45. Scc further the bibis. 
to ARCHITECTURE; tmp. vii. Architecture; TRAN. 
viii, Art and Architecture, in Suppl MASDIID; 
MANARA; Migr. Architecture; SUAM. 

(E. Dinz*) 

KUBBA (now Kuba),adistrict in the eastern 
Caucasus between Baka and Derbend [g.v]. The 
district of Kubba, with an area of 2,800 sq. miles, is 
bounded on the north by a large river, the Samar, 
which flows into the Caspian, on the west by the 
“district” of Samir which belongs to Dighistin 
[gU], on the south by the southern slopes of the 
Caucasian range (peaks: Sbah-Dagh, 13,951 feet high, 
BabA Dagh, 11,900) which separate Kubba from 
Shamkha (cf. the article gutewAx), on the south- 
east by the district of Bkü and on the east by the 
Caspian. The area between the mountains and the 
flat coast land is called Djaf (Vullecs, i, 499; diáf, 
“ad venerationem principis destinatum nemus"), The 
plain between the rivers Yalama and Belbele is 
Called Muskür; Shàbarün lies further south (cf. 
sulnwAn). The other cantons are Barmak (so-called 
after a member of the Barmakt family, who sought 
refuge here in the reign of Hariin al-Rashid), Shish- 
para, Tip, Khinalugh, Budugh, Yukharl!-bash, Slrt, 
Anakh-dara, and (sometimes) Kabistan (Akt, iv, 
650). 

The population in 1896 was 175,000; 36.7% Tat 
[g.vJ, speaking the Iranian dialect of Tati; 25.5% cf 
Adharbaydjin Turks; 24% of highlanders of the 
Kira group (the Kirin (g.0.]); and 8% highlanders 
of the group (southeastern Daghistan group) formed 
of Khinalugh (g.0-], Diek, Kriz [9.v.] and Budugh, to 
whom the Udi of Shekki (9.v.J seem to be related. 
Muslims form 94% of the population (76.5% Sunnis, 
and 17.5% Shis). Jews, Russians and Armenians 
together number several thousands, The town of 
Kubba (16,300 inhabitants), only founded in about 
1750, lies on the right bank of the river Kudial; on 
the lett bank is the Jewish quarter of the town, Near 
the mouth of the Kudial is the roadstead of Nisibid 
(called Nizovaia by the Russians) which played an 
important part in Russian military operations in 
‘Transcaucasia. 

‘The history of the district of Kubba, which at first 
must have formed part of the ancient Caucasian 
Albania, is mixed up with that of Shirwan; Shabaran 
(now a ruined site on the river Kulhan, Russian 
Gükhin) had been an important centre inhabited by 
Christians (Mukaddasl, 376) before Shamikha became 
the capital of Shirwan. On the banks of the river 
Kuthan may still be seen ruins with a wall running 

















from the sea to Baba Dagh. Near the town of Kubba 
is the tomb of the Shirwan-Shah Kawis b. Kaykubid 
(d. 774/1373) 

It was only in the 18th century that Kubba 
enjoyed a period of independence. In the time of 
‘Shah Sulayman Safawi, a member of the family of 
the dsmi of Kaytak (cf. pAcHtstin) called Husayn 
Khan arrived at the court of Isfahan, He became a 
SHIT and gained the favour of the Shih, who ap- 
pointed bim Khan of Kubba and of Sáliyán (at the 
mouth of the Kura). Husayn Khin built the castle 
of Khudád. His grandson Husayn “Alb. Ahmad, with 
the help of Peter the Great, regained the ancestral 
estates of the smi, but his position was threatened 
by the alliance of Surkhay, prince of the Kazl- 
Kumalch, with Hadjdit Dawad, religious chief of 
Muskür, who with the help of Turkey played a con 
siderable part in Daghistin from r7rz. Nàdir Sháh 
restored Saliyan to Husaya ‘All. After the death of 
Nadir, local dynasties arose everywhere, At this time 
Husayn “Al moved his capital from Khudid to 
Kubba where he built a town and annexed Shābarān 
and Kulhan. He died in r171/1758. His son Fath ‘Alt 
Khan who succeeded him sought the help of the 
empress Catherine I, who in 1189/1775 sent General 
de Medem to Derbend, under a pretext of avenging 
the death of the academician Gmelin, who had died on 
27 June 174 in captivity with the asmi of Kayak. 
With the help of the Russians, Fath ‘AIT re-estab- 
lished his authority over what he could regard as his 
hereditary fief (Daghistan, Kubba, Saliyan). He also 
took Shirwan, and the Khan of Bákü appointed him. 
his son's guardian. The influence of Fath ‘AN Khin 
gradually extended beyond the bounds of the district. 
In 1193/1778 he sent 9,000 men to Gillin to restore 
Hidiyat Khan, who had been driven out by the 
Kiidjars (9.v.], In 1202/1788 he seized Ardabil, where- 
upon the Shah-sewan (g,v.] recognised his authority. 
The Khins of Kara-Dagh and of Tabriz sought his 
support. Fath ‘Alf is credited with ambitious designs 
on Adharbaydién. To reconcile his plans with those 
of the king Irakli of Georgia, Fath ‘Ali met the latter 
at Shamkür (Shamkhor) but soon afterwards fel! ill 
and died in 1203/1789. 

‘The political and military work of Fath ‘Alt Khan 
crumbled away under his successors. His young sou 
‘Shaykh ‘Al Agha (succeeded in 1791) had a very 
adventurous career. This young Khan relied on the 
support of the Kagjars, but Count Zubov took 
Derbend on 4 May 1796, and entrusted the govern- 
ment to his sister PerDjahàn Khánum. Taken 
prisoner by the Russians, Shaykh ‘All Aghà escaped 
and renewed the struggle. On the accession of the 
‘emperor Paul, Russian policy suddenly changed and 
the Russian troops were withdrawn. Shaykh ‘Al 
returned to Derbend. In r8or he and the other Khans 
sent a delegation to Alexander 1, but by 1805 we 
again find Shaykh SAH rebelling against the Russians 
to whom he caused continual trouble till 1226/1812. 
The khànate of Kuba was occupied by the Russians. 
in 1806, and by the treaty of 2813 Persia renounced 
her clair to the eastern Caucasus, From its incorpo- 
ration in the Russian empire, Kubba formed a 
“gouvernement” of Shirwan (later of Bak). Since 
1919 Kubba has been part of the republic of Adhar- 
bäydjän, at first independent and then a Soviet SSR. 

Bibliography: cf. the articles DAGHISTAN, 

DERBIND, SHRKKI and SHIRWAN. See especially the 

work of the local historian ‘Abbas Kull Agha Baki- 

Khyinov (a descendant of the Khins of Bákü, who 

were related to Fath ‘Alt Khin), the Gillistin-é 

dram, of which a Russian version by the author 





BUBBA PLATE XXIV 





2. Bukhirá. Mausoleum of the Sàmánid Ismá'll, 4th/1oth c. (Photo A. F. Kersting) 


PLATE XXV KUBBA 





3. Marw. Mausoleum of Sulyan Sandjar, sth/11th c. (Photo Karin 
Rührdanz) 





4. Cairo. Mausoleum of Imām al-Șhāfifi, ca. 608/r21t. 5. Cairo, Mausoleum of Imam al-&hifid, ca. 608/r2t 
Exterior. (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Interior. (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Museun 
Museum, Oxford.) Oxford.) 
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PLATE XXVII KUBBA 





8. Samarkand. Mausoleum Gir-i Mir, 806/1104. (Photo B, Brentjes) 





9. Samarkand. Shah-j Zinde. General view. (Photo Konstanze Göbel) 
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himselt (1794-1846) was published at Bákü in 1926 
(Travaux de la société scientifique de Azerbaidjan, 
part 4). The principal decuments are in the col- 
lection by A. Bergé, Tiflis 1866 ff, iil, index 
under Derbend-Kubba. (V. Minorsky) 
AL-KUBBA, KussaT At-ÁLAM, K. AL-ARD, K 

AnIN "the dome of the world, of the earth, of Arin”, 

expressions used by the Islamic geographers and as- 

tronomers to denote the geographical centre of 
the earth (wasatal-ard)at the zenith of which exists 
the Aubbat al-sama? or wasat al-sama?; the kubbat al- 
ard, defined as being equidistant from the four cardi- 
nal points or dfíAd! (see e.g. Ibn Rustih, 8, tr. Wiet, 7) is 
theoretically to be found at 90° from each of the poles 
and meridians of longitude zero and 180°, passing 
through the two extremities of the inhabited world 

(whether the longitudes are calculated starting from 

the east or the west).1t is thus situated on the equa- 

tor, and, for those authorities who followed Ptolemy, 
at 9o* to the east of the meridian of the Fortunate 

Isles [see at-a1azA'IR At-KHALIDAT] taken as the 

starting point. Now, if the theoretical position of 

the gubba causes no problems, its localisation in prac- 
tice does in fact pose an interesting one. 

The author of the Hugad al-‘älam (tr. Minorsky, 58, 
$ 4, No. 13) echoes a tradition which places the centre 
of the inhabited world in an island called Nara (read 
as Bara by Minorsky) at a longitude of 9o* east, and 
he adds that the astronomical tables and the position 
of the planets and fixed stars were calculated in 
relation to this equinoxial island (istid? al-lay! x 
'l-nahär; ct. Ibn Rustih, 84 tr. 92, “ile équatoriale”). 
However, al-Birdini in his al-Kaniin al-Mas‘adi, 
whilst noting the fact that this island is mentioned 
by al-Fazürl and Va*küb b. Tarik, places it at 190° 
50° longitude east, i.c. at 50° to the east of Yamakofi/ 
Djemakit/Djamagüd, which marked the extreme 
eastern boundary of the inhabited world, and he 
states that there are some more or less unknown. 
places there. In his Indie, x57, tr. i, 303-4, al-Birûnī 
notes that the name Yamakofi is reminiscent of 
Kankdiz/Gangdiz, which Abi Ma'shar al-DalkhI took 
4s the starting-place for the longitudes, calculated 
from east to west and no longer from west to east 
(cf. D. Pingree, The thousands of Aba Ma‘shar, 
London 1968, 41 and index). Al-Mas*üdI, Mwrüdi, ii, 
131 = $555, recording an ancient Iranian tradition, 
attributes to Kay Khusraw the foundation of 
Kankdiz, and he notes specifically that certain 
authorities equate it with Yang-ch'eou; he further 
adds that several Chinese kings made it their capital. 
Al-Birani, loc. cit., mentions Kay Kawas or Djim/ 
Djamshid as founder of this legendary town which 
was to remain, at least theoretically, as the extreme 
limit of the known world for later scholars. Abü 
Ma'shar likewise places it to the east of China and 
at 90° from the kubbat al-ard, but he identifies it with 
Dzayn, which is a dangerous error. 

The Indians used to calculate the longitudes from 
Lanka (Ceylon), whose southern tip is not very far 
from the equator, but they were led to displace the 
original meridian westwards and to adopt instead 
that of Udidiayn [g.v-}, which is near to the Tropic 
of Cancer but not at all near to the Equator. The 
name of this town, which has indeed a genuine geo- 
graphical existence, was written in Arabic script 
Drayn/Uzayn 9541/2 j} (ef. Ibn Rustih, 22, tr. 19 
and n. 6, with bibl; al-Mas'üdi, Tambih, ed. Sàwi, 
Cairo 1357/1937, 192), and then, by means of a 
wrong reading, Ariu gl; it is under this latter 
form that this toponym appears in Jater works, that 

















it is transcribed in the mediaeval Latin translations, 
and that it appears even in some French lexica 
(Arine). Being unaware of the exact position of 
Udidiayn, some authors tended to consider it as an 
island in the Indian Ocean (cf. Hudiid al-Salam, tr. 
196), or at least to place it quite naturally on the 
equator, totally unaware of their error (thus Ibn 
Rustih, loc, cit., or al-Mastadi, Tanbih, loc. cit). In 
this way, kubat 4rin and kubhat aLard became 
an astronomer as recent as al-Rüdán 
5 the Pubhaf aLard or al-"ülam as the 
point of intersection of the equator and the dairat 
nisf al-nahár and still calls it the fubbat rin, but he 
probably saw only there a traditional name without 
any direct connection with the town of Udidiayn, 

Finally, it may be noted that the use of the word 
kubba to denote the geographical centre of the earth. 
has given rise to the idea that a particularly high 
point of the earth is involved here, The Indian 
tradition which makes the zero meridian go through 
Ceylon, where Adam's Peak rises, may conceivably 
be influenced by this conception, which al-Birént 
attacked in his Kanan (ct. A. Bausani, in Studies on 
Islam, Amsterdam-London 1974, 28-9). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
already mentioned, see above all the Hudüd ai- 

‘alam, comm. 189, 245, 335-6; M. Reinaud, Introd. 

générale å la géographie des Orientaur, Paris 1848, 

pp. cexxxix ff.; Battani, Opus astronomicum, ed. 

Nallino, Milan 1899-1907, passim; art. DIUGH- 

RAFIVA, (Cx. Pertat) 

KUBBAT At-HAWA?, "the Dome of the Winds”, 
à popular appellation for isolated monuments 
situated on rocky spurs, for example, the (un- 
dated) domed tomb of a shaykh on the west bank of 
the Nile (cf. Murray's Handbook for travellers in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, 9th edition, ed. Mary Brodrick, 
London 1896, 920) above Aswan. This presumably 
postdates the destruction of an adjacent Coptic 
monastery, attested by a graifito, in Shams al-Dawla's 
Nubian expedition of 1173, though the monasteries 
of the area, to judge from desecratory Muslim visita- 
tion inscriptions in Arabic dated, inter alia, 694/ 
1294-5, in the neighbouring monastery of "St. 
Simeon” (not mentioned in U. Monneret de Villard, 
Description générale du monastère de Sni. Simton à 
Aswán, Milan 1927), survived for a further century 
or more. 

The most celebrated edifice of the name no longer 
exists, This is recorded by al-Kindi (Fada'l Migr, ed. 
Guest, 147, 1l. 14-25; ef. al-Makriat, Khites, ii, Balak 
1853, 208, l. 2t; 202, Il. 3-31) as a palace built by 
Hatim b, Harthama, governor of Egypt in 194-5] 
Sog-rr on a spur of the Mukattam hills. This was 
deliberately destroyed on the fall of the Talanid 
dynasty and no trace of it exists. The exact site has 
been disputed, but its total disappearance makes it 
more probable that it was on the site later occupied 
by the Ayyübid Citadel of Cairo (K. A. C. Creswell, 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1959, 6, 
and references) than higher on the Mukattain hills 
in the neighbourhood of the Fatimid mashhad, 
generally known as the Mashhad al-Diuyûshi. The 
site of this Kubbat al-Hawa? was subsequently con- 
verted into a cemetery, and various mosques, which 
‘have equally disappeared without trace, were erected 
there (P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 
Citadelle du Caire [= MMAFC VI], Paris 1894, 
557-61). 

Though the possibility that the Cairene Kubbat 
al-Hawà? may be identified with the presumed 
Fatimid observatory on the Mukattam hills must be 
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discounted (cf. A. Sayih, The observatory in Islam and 
its place in the general history of the observatory, 
Ankara 1960, 130-56), the sense of the term Kubbat 
al-Flawd? suggests the persistence into Islamic tradi- 
tion of some reminiscence of the Athenian Tower of 
the Winds, described as an horologium by Varro (De 
ve rustica, 3.5.17) and dated accordingly pre-37 B.C. 
but also representing the winds on its eight facets 
(H. S. Robinson, The Tower of the Winds and the 
Roman markei place, in American Journal of Archae- 
ology, xivii [1943], 291-305; J. V. Noble and D. J. de 
Solla Price, The water clock in the Tower of the Winds, 
in ibid., Lxii [1968], 345-55]. The term Kubbat al-Hawd? 
may thus been used in Islam for structures 
associated with time-keeping or meteorology, though 
the evidence for this in the standard authorities is 
lacking. The reasons, incidentally, for the use, in the 
18th century A.D., of the Tower of the Winds in 
Athens as a sama‘-khane of the Kadir! dervishes 
(Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
Oxford 1928, i, 12 et passim) have still to be eluci- 
dated. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(J. N. Rocers) 

KUBBAT At-SAKHRA, the Dome of the 
Rock, at times called the Mosque of ‘Umar, is the 
oldest remaining monument of Islamic architecture, 
and probably the first conscious work of art of 
Islamic civilisation, 

Location and description, ‘The Dome of the Rock 
is located on an artificial platform, roughly but not 
exactly in the centre of the Haram al-Sharif {¢.0.] 
in Jerusalem. The shape and emplacement of the 
platform were probably determined by the ruined 
state of the old Jewish Temple area, together with 
whatever Roman constructions may have been left; 
it is also possible that there were pious and historical 
or legendary associations with parts of this area of 
the Maram, but these are difficult to demonstrate 
(see below). 

‘A celebrated inscription, in which al-Ma^mün 
replaced Abd al-Malik's name with his own, dates the 
construction of the Dome (kubba in the inscription) 
to 72/691-2. It has been superbly described in all 
details by K. A. C. Creswell, and recent repairs have 
only confirmed most of his reconstruction of the 
original monument. It consists of a dome (20.44 m. in 
diameter and 30m. in height) surrounded by two 
‘octagonal ambulatories, each side of the outer one 
being around 20.50 m. Interior supports consisted of 
piers and columns; the dome was set on a high drum 
and probably was from the very beginning a wooden 
double dome. There were fifty-six windows in the 
drum and the octagons, a parapet on the outside, 
and simple porches. Two important architectural 
characteristics of the Dome of the Rock must be 
noted. One is the superb geometry of its layout, based 
on the extension of two squares inscribed in the 
circle of the rotunda. It is this geometry which 
provides the monument with its harmonious airiness 
and which makes it possible to perceive the whole 
building at a glance. The second characteristic is that, 
from the point of view of its plan and composition, 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to a high tradition of 
Byzantine architecture represented by monuments 
found in Ravenna, Syria (St. Simeon, Bosra), and 
Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, Church of the Ascension), 
It is almost certain that its builders and planners 
were Christians from Syria or Palestine. 

‘The Dome of the Rock was lavishly decorated with 
marble, mosaics, and gilt bronze plaques. The cupola 
was gilded on the outside and the outer walls were 




















in large part covered with mosaics. Most of the ex- 
terior decoration has disappeared, but, in spite of 
numerous restaurations, the interior still approxi- 
mates to its original appearance of a glittering 
sheathing of mosaics. Almost every part of the walls 
was covered with vegetal and geometric designs, 
and these included thc very unusual motif of royal 
crowns and jewels. A fairly complete description of 
all these themes has been provided by Marguerite 
van Berchem in Creswell's Early Muslim architecture, 
Although there is some debate about the origins of 
the mosaicists (Syrian or Byzantine), there is little 
disagreement about the stylistic origins of the decora- 
tion. Most of it derives from the rich vocabulary of 
Late Antique and early Byzantine art, but there are 
also definite Iranian elements. Together with the 
important absence of any figural representations, 
this mixture of sources indicates that a conscious 
new Muslim taste affected the decoration of the Dome 
of the Rock far more than its architecture. We shall 
return later to the interpretation which could be 
given to these mosaics, since ít is closely related to 
the problem of the meaning of the whole monument. 
As we shall see, a key document for whatever inter- 
pretation is given lies in the long inscription in gold 
mosaic cubes which runs along both sides of the 
octagonal arcades. In addition to providing the date 
‘of the building, this inscription contains numerous 
Kur'’nic passages which range from statements of 
the faith of Islam (cxii; xxxii, 54; xvil, zzr, etc.) to 
the major Christological passages in the Holy Book 
(especially iv, 169-71 and xix, 34-7). These are our 
earliest dated fragments from the Kur'án, and C. 
Kessler has shown recently that many letters were 
already providel with clear diacritical marks (see 
Bibl... 

Although the Dome of the Rock has been amazingly 
well preserved, it was affected by many alterations 
and repairs over the centuries. The exact chronology 
of all these changes is difficult to establish. The 
cupola was redone in Fatimid times and under the 
‘Ottomans; the roof of the octagons was repaired in 
“Abbasid times; and their ceilings transformed under. 
the Mamlüks. The Crusaders added a handsome iron 
screen around the Rock, which has now been removed, 
but it was the Ottomans who in the roth/r6th century 
covered the building's exterior walls with some of the 
best-known examples of Turkish ceramics. Between 
1936 and 1964 a Restoration Committee under the 
leadership of Egyptian and Jordanian architects and 
authorities undertook a complete restoration of the 
monument, Some part, such as the dome, were 
totally redone, others, the mosaics for instanc 
cleaned and repaired, The guiding principle of this 
work was to put every part of the building back in 
its earliest documented shape, Although future 
research may quibble at some of the decisions taken 
(for instance, it is likely that the beams of the 
ambulatory's roof were visible, since painted ones 
were found there), it has been one of the most 
successful jobs of restoration known anywhere, and 
it is hoped that its carefully-kept records will soon 
be published. 

Significance. The Dome of the Rock has excited 
more scholarly concern than any other Islamic 
monument, and this for several reasons. It is a unique 
building which was rarely copied for its shape (a 
few later mausolcums like the Sulaybiyya in Sámarrà 
or Kaláwün's tomb in Calro may have used it as a 
model), and never for its functions. Tt does not fit 
into any architectural series. Also it is located on 
the site of the Jewish Temple, in the holy city of 
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Christianity, without showing obvious traces cf 
impact from the two older monothextie faiths. It 
does not look like a mosque, and the Aksi nearby 
fulfilled the congregational needs of the Muslim com- 
munity. Finally, literary sources on the Dome of 
the Rock are confused and contradictory, even though 
the inscription on the building indicates that it was 
à major effort of the Umayyad dynasty. 

The many explanations which exist can be divided 
into three broad groups, The first one is the tradi- 
tional pious Muslim view, which interprets the Rock 
as the place whence the Prophet went on his cele- 
brated Journey into Heaven (mivädi [g.v]. That 
such became eventually the holy meaning of tho 
Dome of the Rock is undisputable, since the whole 
Haram became the Masdjid al-Aksé of Kur'ün, 
XVII, x. But, while the association between the Rock 
and the Prophet's Journey may have been made 
quite early, there is no trace of it in the most authen- 
tic document about the monument, sc. its long in- 
scription. 

The second explanation is concretely historical, 
and goes back to a passage from al-Ya'kbbi. This 
explanation holds that, during the struggle of the 
Umayyads with Ibn alZubayr, ‘Abd al-Malik at- 
tempted to create in Jerusalem a shrine which would 
compete with the Ka'ba and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Recently, W. Caskel revived the theory by 
pointing ont that the Umayyads as a dynasty did 
seek a cultic center in Syria or Palestine, and that 
Jerusalem wes the only one which fulfilled the 
necessary conditions. The main objection to this 
theory is that, even though there are several literary 
indications of a special Umayyad attachment to 
Palestine, there is some doubt as to whether such a 
basic Islamic requirement as the pilgrimage to Mecca 
could be altered, Furthermore, al-Ya‘kabt was a 
violently anti-Umayyad polemicist, whose inter- 
pretations are open to criticism. 

The third explanation is  cultural-historical. 
Starting with the evidence of the inscriptions and 
of the mosaics, it proposes to see in the Dome of 
the Rook a monument proclaiming the new faith and 
empire in the city of the older two religions. It 
sanctified anew a Jewish sanctuary and slowly 
incorporated within itself the memories of Abraham 
and Joseph, among others. It set up the crowns of 
Byzantine and Persian kings like an offering around 
the centre of the monuments, and put up its own 
Christology above the crowns. It was a missionary 
monument of victory, built at a time when ‘Abd 
al-Malik was concerned with Christian enmity, but 
especially when he sought to proslaim Islamic unique- 
ness within a common religious tradition, as, for 
instance, in his coinage. As the specific need of 
maintaining the cohesion of the community of faithful 
waned, pious associations grew up and eventually 
transformed the Dome of the Rock into the unique 
sanctuary it is today. 

While this third explanation seems to us to reflect 
better than the first two the evidence of contemporary 
sources and of the spirit of the time, it is only fair 
to say that the debate is not yet closed. However it 
may be eventually resolved, two conclusions are 
pertinent. One is that, both as a work of art and 
as a cultural and pious document, the Dome of the 
Rock is a unique monument of Islamic culture in 
almost all repects. The second one is that it is a 
monument with a history, for, whatever its initial 
Purpose may have been, it developed more and more 
complicated associations as time went on. It may 
indeed be a rare instance of a sanctuary whose holy 














meaning grew after it had been built. But, as a work 
of art, it is one of the most telling documents about 
the gradual transformation of a local Syro-Palestinian 
Christian art into Islamic art. 

Bibliography: All earlier works are listed and 
discussed in K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, i, Oxford 1969. Of particular impor- 
tance are O. Grabar, The Umayyad Dome of the 
Roch, in Ars Orientalis, iii (1957), and C. Kessler, 
Above the ceiling of ... the Dome of the Rock, in 
RAS (1964). Since 1969, one should see Grabar, 
The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973; 
Kessler, ‘Abd al-Malik's inscription, iù JRAS 
(1970]; M. Ecochard, A propos du Dôme du Rocher, 
in BEO, xxv (1972); W. Caskel, Der Félsendom wnd 
die Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem, Cologne 1953. 

(O. Grasan) 

KUBBE WEZIRI (r.) "'vizier of the dome" was 
the name given, under the Ottomans, to the mem- 
bers of the imperial Diwin (diwan-s Mondyün. 
lg.) who came together on several mornings each 
week around the Grand Vizier in the chamber of 
the Topkapi Palace called Kubbe alt! becanse it 
was crowned by a dome. The gubbe mwezirleri were 
the Radi-‘askers (¢.v.] of Rumetia and Anatolia, the 
kédi of Istanbul, the dejterddr [see nArrARDAR], the 
nighandjt [q.0.], the aghas of the Janissaries, the 
commander of the cavalry and, when he happened 
to be in the capital, the apudan pasha [¢.v.]. This 
institution was abandoned under Ahmed 111 [g.v]. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, Staatsverfas- 
sung, ii, off; see also the Bibls. of the articles 
cited above and above all, wAzIR. (E) 
KOBCUR (in Central Asia), the most important 

of the taxes and impositions of Mongol origin 
in the Cingizkbanid period. It was originally a tax 
on flocks and herds, payable by the Mongols to their 
ruler, Such a levy was made by Cingiz-Khàn early 
in his career for the support of his ally and patron 
the Ong-Khén of the Kereyts (Histoire seordte des 
Mongols, ed. L. Ligeti, Budapest 1971, 107; Rashid 
al-Din, Sbornik letopisei, ed. Berezin, xiii, 178). In 
the formative years of the Mongol Empire, &abéiar 
was levied at a rate of one animal out of every roo 
(Djuvayri, iii, 70; Rashid al-Din, Djami el-Tévarikh, 
ed. Blochet, 42). At this stage it Seems to have been 
paid only by the nomads. 

In 650/1252 the Greak Khan Mongke introduced 
among other reforms a new method of taxation. 
Following the model that had been established in 
‘Transoxania by the governor Mabmid Yalawi, he 
imposed on the Empite a poll-tax, levied according 
to the wealth of the individual taxpayer on a sliding 
scale from ten dindrs down to one. Other rates are 
also mentioned. This tax was to be called #ibédr, 
and was to be paid by the subject population 
(Djuwaynt, i, 253-4). Such a tax inevitably involved 
periodical censuses of the conquered population 
(Diuwaynt, i, 25; cf. Grigor of Akane‘, History of 
the Nation of the Archers, ed. and tr. Blake and Frye, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 57). On the basis of a new 
census, kübčür was reassessed in 656/1258 on a scale 
ranging from 500 dindys to one. Thereafter the 
imposition of census and "pol.tax" Hdbéür seems 
to have become a regular procedure, at least in the 
west, as new territory submitted to the Mongols ot 
was conquered by them (see e. Rashid al-Din, 
Histoire des Mongels de Ia Perse, ed. and tr. Quatre- 
inére, 236-7). It beeame something of a byword for 
Mongol oppression (see Minorsky, Pür-i Baha and 
his poems, in Iranica, Tehran 1964, 209). 

The original “animal-levy” Aübéür continued to 
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be paid by the Mongols—in Persia until the reign 
of Ghizan, who abolished it (Rashid al-Din, Ge 
schiehte Odzdn- Ban's, ed. Jahn, 300). The sources 
consequently sometimes use the term &abéir-i 
mavedshi for the animal-levy, in order to distinguish 
it from the poll-tax. 

Bibliography: H. F. Schurmann, Mongolian 
tributary practices of the thirteenth century, in 
HJAS, xiv (1956), 304-89; J. M.Smith, Jr, 
Mongol and nomadic taxation, in HJAS, xxx 
(z970), 46-85; I. P. Petrushevsky, Zemledie i 
agrarnte otnosheniya v. Irane XIII-XIV we, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1960, 360-9; G. Doerfer, Tár- 
hische und Mongolische Elemente im Newper- 
sischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 387-91; and see for 
this tax in Persia, KuanApy, 2, Persia. 

(D, 0, Moran) 

KUBILAY, Mongol Great Khan (1260-04), the 
brother and successor of Mingke (9.v.], was born it, 
1215. In 125: Möngke entrusted him with the ad- 
ministration of Northern China, and he took part 
in the subsequent war which his brother launched 
against the Sung rulers of the South. The conquest 
of the Sung was finally completed only during his 
own reign (1279), when the whole of China was again 
united under one ruler for the first time since the 
tenth century, Already in 1260 he had transferred 
the capital of the Empire from Karakorum [¢.v.] to 
Peking, in Mongol Khán-Ballgh [g..], ie. “Khin's 
Town", and in 1271 he proclaimed the foundation of 
the Yiian Dynasty, the twentieth of the Chinese 
Official Dynasties. His right to the Khánate was at 
first disputed by his younger brother Arlgh Bake, 
who perhaps had the stronger claim and who finally 
surrendered only in 1264; the struggle was then taken 
up by Kaydu (2.5. who remained a thorn in Kubi- 
lay's side during the whole of his long reign. Nor was 
Kubilay more successful in his campaigns against the 
‘Japanese and the Indo-Chinese or in an attempt to 
gain @ foothold on the island of Java. In China he 
encouraged the propagation of Tibetan Buddhism, 
Dut, like most of the Great Khans, was favourably 
disposed to Islam and the Muslims; only for a time 
(during the years 1252-9), as a result of tbe events 
connected with the assassination of the minister 
Ahmad, did the Muslims fall into disfavour with 
him. He was described by a European observer, who 
had travelled widely within his territories, the 
‘Venetian Marco Polo, as “the most puissant of men, 
in subjects, lands, and treasures, that there is on 
earth or ever was, from the time of our first father 
Adam to this day” 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 
350-580, tr. J. À. Boyle, The successors of Genghis 
Khan, New York and London 1971, 241-315; 
Wassáf, ed. Bombay, 16-23; R. Grousset, L'Empire 
des steppes, 352-90; P. Ratchnevsky, Rašid ad-Din 
über die Mohammedanerverfolgungen in China unter 
Qubilai, in Raskid al-Din commemoration volume 
(1318-1968), ed. J. A. Boyle and K. Jahn, Wiesba- 
den 1970, 163-80. (W. BartHoxp -[J. A. Boxze]) 
KUBRA, SHAVKH ABU 'L-DIANNAB ABMAD B. 

Umar Napim AL-DIN, eponymous founder of the 
KubrawI SüfI order, one of the major orders of 
the Mongol period in Central Asia and Khurasin, 
from which stem numerous derivative initiatic lines. 
The sobriquet of Kubri is an abbreviation of the 
KurAnic expression al-fammat al-kubrd, “the major 
disaster", a nickname Nadim al-Din earned through 
his formidable talent in polemic and disputation. 
Born in Kh*razm in. 54o/tr43, he began bis 
career as a scholar of hadith and kalém, travelling 








extensively in the cultivation of these disciplines. 
His interest in Süfism was awakened in Egypt, where 
‘he became a murid of Shaykh Rozbihin al-Wazzin 
al-Misri, an initiate of the Suhrawardi order. After a 
number of years in Egypt, he went to Tabriz to 
pursue his studies of kalm, but came instead under 
the influence of a certain Baba Faradj TabrizI, who 
persuaded him definitively to abandon his concern 
with the external religious sciences and to devote 
himself fully to the Safi path. He then spent some 
time in the company of two other preceptors, 
‘Ammar b, Yasir al-Bidlist and Ismail) al-Kastl, 
from both of whom he received the ritual Miirka, 
before returning to Shaykh Razbihaa in Egypt. By 
then, Razbihan evidently regarded Kubra as fully 
mature, for in about 540/1145 he sent him back to 
Kh*arazm with full authority to train and initiate 
disciples. Kubra swiftly gathered a large following, 
including a remarkable number of individuals who 
attained prominence in their own right as gnostics 
and writers on Süfism; he is, in fact, frequently 
designated as wali-turdsk, the "manufacturer of 
saints", Among his foremost disciples were Madjd 
al-Din Baghdadi (d. 616/r229), Nadjm al-Din Daya 
Ratt (d. 654/t256; author of the celebrated Safi 
compendium Mirséd al-Cibad, ed. Amin Riyabl, 
Tehran 1352/r972; Eng. tr. Hamid Algar, The path 
of God's bondsmen from origin to return, forthcoming), 
Sa'd al-Din Hamüya (d. 6so/rz52), Bab’ Kamal 
Djandf, Sayf al-Din Bakharzl (d. 658/1260; ef. Satid 
Nafisi, Sayf al-Din Bakharsi, in Madjalla-y Dinisk- 
hada-i Adabiyyat, iif [Tir x334/October 1955], 1-15, 
and Iragj Afshar, Sargudhasit-i Sayf al-Din Bakharai, 
Tehran 1341/1962), and Radi al-Din ‘AN Lala (d. 
6421244). Kubra died during the Mongol conquest 
cf Kh*árazm in 617/1220; according to the tradi- 
tional accounts, he refused an invitation by ihe 
Mongols to leave the city before they proceeded 
with their massacre of the inhabitants, and died at 
the head of a band of followers while engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat. He is reputed to have been 
buried at the site of his khdnatdh outside the city, 
and his tomb, located in what subsequently became 
known as Kóhne-Urgenj (see cURGANDI), became a 
centre of pious visitation, retaining this function even 
under Soviet rule (cf. G. P.Snesarev, Relikti 
domusul'manshikh verovanit i obryadov w Uzhehou 
Khoresma, Moscow 1969, 269, 433). 

Kubrā left behind a number of brief but important 
works dominated by a concern with the analysis of 
the visionary experience. He discussed in them, for 
example, the various significances of dreams and 
visions; the degrees of luminous epiphany that are 
manifested to the mystic; the different classes of 
concept and image (Ahawdfir) that engage his atten- 
tion; and the nature and interrelations of man's 
“subtle centres?" (Laif). Most important of Kubrü's 
treatises are Fawiih al-djamal wa-fawitih al-djalal 
(edited with an exhaustive introduction on the life 
and work of Kubra by F. Meier, Wiesbaden 1957), 
al-Usal al-‘ashara and Risdlat al-khkd*ij al-kPim min 
lawwat al-i?im. (edited, together with other lesser 
treatises, by M. Molé under the title of Traités 
mineurs, in Annales [slamologiques (Cairo), iv (1963), 
1-78). In addition to these short works on the path, 
Kubrá also embarked on a Süff commentary on the 
Kur%n that he was unable to complete but was 
continued after his death first by his murid Nadim 
al-Din Rizi and then by another Kubrawl, SAL? 
al-Din Simndnf (cf. H. Corbin, En Islam iranien, 
Paris 1972, ili, 175-6, 276 n. 90, and Süleyman Ateş, 
gari tefsir okulu, Ankara 1974, 139-60). 
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‘The line of Kubra was perpetuated by several of 
his disciples. Sayt al-Din Bakharzi established a 
wellendowed Rdnatah in Bukhara. Wakf documents 
relating to this kkénaiah have been published by 
C.D.Cekhovit, Butiarskie dokumentt XIV v, 
‘Tashkent 1965); it was there that Berke Khan, fifth 
ruler of the Golden Horde, proclaimed his acceptance 
of Islam (J. Richard, La conversion de Berke et les 
débuts de l'ilamisation de ta Horde d'Or, in REI, 
xxxv [1967], 173-0). Badr al-Din Samarkandi, a 
murid of Bakharai, travelled to India and established 
there a branch of the Kubrawiyya that came to be 
known as the Firdawsiyya; its most important figure 
was Abmad Yabya Manéri (d. 772/1371), author of 
widely-read Makiübáf (publ. Lucknow rgtt). Saíd 
al-Din Hamiya established a Ahanahdh at Babrabid 
in Khurisda, the direction of which was assumed by 
his son, Sadr al-Din Ibrahim, who in 694/129 presi- 
ded over the conversion to Islam of Gházán Kbàn, 
the Ikbanid ruler of Iran (cf. Rashid al-Din Fadl 
Allah, Ta*rikh-i Mubdrak-i Gháimi, cd. K. Jahn, 
London 1940, 76-80). Another murid of Sa‘d al-Din 
Haméya was ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi (4. 6613/1263), 
author of several important treatises (published by 
Mok under the title Kitdé al-Zusén al-kāmil, Tehran 
and Paris 1962). 

The most long-lived and prolific te line 
eeriving from Nadim al-Din Kubra was probably 
that descending by way of Radi al-Din ‘All Lala and 
two further links of the chain to ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
Simnant. Simnánt further elaborated the analysis of 
the latPif and also formulated a critique of Ibn 
tArabl's doctrine of wakdat al-wuljüd that was to 
have much influence on Indian Nakshbandt circles 
(see H. Landolt's introduction to Mukdtabét-i ‘Abd 
al-Rakman IsfarPini wa ‘Ald al-Dawla Simndni, 
‘Tehran and Paris 1972, for a copious bibliography 
on Simnani), ‘Alt Hamadant, a murid successively of 
two of Simnint’s followers, Tak al-Din Akbt and 
Mabmad Mazdakani, introduced the Kubrawi order 
to Badakhshàn and Kashmir. He died in 786/1385, 
and is variously reputed to have been buried in 
Khuttalan (present-day Kulb, Tadzhik SSR) [see 
‘Keurtatan) and Srinagar (J. K. Teufel, Eine Lebens- 
beschreibung des Scheichs *Ali-i Hamadáni, Leiden 
1962; Sayyida Ashraf Zafar, Amir-i Kabir Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadéni, Labore 1972). He designated him- 
self as a “second “Ali”, and although the branch ot 
the Kubrawi order he introduced to Kashmir remains 
purely Sunnt to the present day, it is not surprising 
that various descendants of Hamadàni came to adopt 
Shi‘ism. Ishak al-Khuttaliml, successor of ‘Alt 
Hamadin, was murdered by emissaries of the 
Timdrid ruler Shahrukh in about 826/1423, but 
before dying appointed as his successor Mubammad 
Nürbakhsh. The majority of Khuttalini's followers 
accepted Nürbakhsh, but a minority gave their 
loyalty to ‘Abd Allah Barzishabad! instead. This 
schism gave rise to two separate derivatives of the 
Kubrawiyya, each with its own name, but having in 
common an adoption of Shitism. One was the 
Narbakhshiyya, that survived in Iran into the 
Safavid period; the other came to acquire, at a date 
and ina fashion unknown, the designation of Dhahab- 
biyya, and has survived down to the present ia Iran, 
where its chief centre is Shiraz (cf. R. Gramlich, 
Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens, in A/KM, 
xxvi/x [1965], 14-26). 

The latter history of the Kubrawiyya in its Central 
Asian homeland is not well-known. It is probable 
that it was almost universally displaced, even in 
Khvárarm, by the Nakshbandiyya from the early 

















oth/rsth century onwards. The small town of Saktast 
near Bukhara remained, however, an active centre 
of the Kubrawiyya until at least the early 11th/17th 
century (for a list of works produced by the she ykhs 
of Säktari, see A, A. Semenov, Sobranie vostočsiáh 
ruhopisei Akademii Nauk Usbekskoi SSR, Tashkent 
1955, iii, 327-8); and at some point the Kubrawiyya 
spread eastwards from Central Asia into the Muslim. 
regions of China (cf. Mubammad Tawadu', al-Isldm 
a "I-Sin, Cairo 1361/1945, 112). 

Finally, there are traces of the Kubrawiyya in 
Turkey—a Kubrawi shaykh by the name of Mustafa 
Dede is recorded to have fought in the ranks of the 
army that conquered Istanbul (Ayvansara't, Hadikat 
üldjewämi®, Istanbul 1281/1861, ii, 261)—but no 
lasting implantation of the order appears to have 
taken place either in Turkey or the Arab lands. Only 
a nominal existence of the Kubrawiyya persisted in 
the western Islamic world as one of the multiple 
secondary affiliations professed by Nakghbandis of 
the Mudjaddidi- Khálidi line (cf. Mubammad As‘ad 
al-Irbill, al-Risdla al-as‘adiyya fi Harika al-‘aliyya, 
Istanbul 1343/7924, 29)- 

Bibliography: (in addition to that contained 

the text): Meier's introduction to his edition of 
the Fawd"ih al-diamal contains a comprehensive 
listing of all sources on the life and work of Kubra. 

See also Kamal al-Din al-Harll, Tibydn wasdit 

al-hakà?ih wa-salásil al-fari?ik, ms. Ibrahim Efendi 

(Süleymaniye) 430, ili, ff. 79b-S4a; Molé, Les 

Kubrawiya entre Sunnisme et Shivisme aux huitième 

et newvidme sidcles de U Hégire, in REI, xxix (1961), 

61-142 (a pioneering study, despite excessive 

‘emphasis on allegedly proto-SbI't elements in the 

early Kubrawiyya; of. Algar, Some observations on 

religion in Safavid Persia, in Iranian Studies, viif1-2 

(winter-spring 1974], 287-90); Ye. E. Bertel’s, 

Cetverostishiva Sheitha Nadim ad-Dina Kubra, 

in Sufism i sufiiskaya literatura, Moscow 1965, 

324-8; Corbin, L'Honsme de lumiere dans le soufisme 

iranien, Paris 1971, 95-148; J- S. Trimingbam, 

The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1972, 55-8. 

(H. Aroan) 

KUBRUS, modem Turkish Kıbrıs, Greek Kúpros 
(ctymologically derived probably from the word for 
"copper"), in western languages Cyprus, is the 
largest island in the Eastern Mediterranean, with a 
surface area of 9,251 ku*, The nearest distance to 
the mainland is from Cape Kormakiti in the north 
to Anamur on the southern coast of Turkey, 71 kn. 
The distance to the Syrian coast between Cape 
Andreas and Ra’s ibn Khan north of al-Ladhikiyya 
[2v] is 98 km. The distance to Crete (Arabic Ikritish 
[:.] is about 553 km. The island consists of two 
mountain ranges, Kyrenia-Karpass rising to 1,019 m. 
altitude in the north, and Troodos rising up to 
3.952 m. in the south-west. In between lies a plain, 
‘the Mesaoria (Turkish Mesarya, Mesalya), which 
supports most of the island’s agriculture, although 
its rainfall is marginal and the percentage of irrigated 
land is not iarge. Agriculture continues to be the 
mainstay of the economy. Copper has been mined 
since before 3,000 B.C., but its known veins, like 
those of other minerals (icon pyrites), are near ex- 
haustion. Non-metal minerals are available in ex- 
portable quantities, e.g. asbestos. Refining of salt is 
still revenue-producing; it is being extracted from 
salt lakes in the low lands near Limassol and Larnaca 
(old names Les Salines, Turkish Tuzla). . 

‘The geopolitical situation of Cyprus within the 
spheres of the ancient civilisations of the Near East 
explains why the island has always played a certain 
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role in history, although its importance has sometimes. 
"been overrated. Lying on the main sea routes of the 
Levant, within striking distance of the mainland, the 
island has always been in a dependent position to 
any of the surrounding big powers; political in- 
dependence has rarely been attained (see below, 
Lusignan period). 


1. Byzantium and Islam (632-1192). 

Cyprus’ history in antiquity will not be dealt with 
here. When the expansion of Islam began, the island. 
was a province of the Byzantine Empire, with its 
capital at Constantia, ancient Salamis. Since 43r 
(Council of Ephesus) the Orthodox Church of Cyprus 
das been autocephalous under an archbishop who 
ranks immediately behind the four great patriarchs. 
‘The church has moulded the island into a social, 
religious and cultural unit, The old and strong 
links between clergy and people have created a 
sense of social solidarity, which has remained charac- 
teristic for the history of the Orthodox Greek popula- 
tion of the island during the succession periods of 
foreign dominations. Cyprus's important cities at 
this time were: Salamis-Constantia, Citiam (near 
Larnaca), Curium (near Episkopi), Tamassus (Nea) 
Paphos, Neapolis (Nemesos) (= Limassol), Amathos, 
Arsinoe (Marium) (= Chrysokhou), Lapithos, Kar- 
pasia (Near Rħizo karpaso), Chytri (= Kythrea), 
Tremithus, Soli, Kerynia and Ledrae or Leukosia 
(= Nicosia). 

It was after the reign of Heraclius (610-41) that 
Cyprus began to be invaded by the Arabs. According 
to a Greek writer, a raiding party under the caliph 
Aba Bakr appeared on the island in 632, which is not 
very probable, In 647 (645, 649 ?) MuSawiya, governor 
of Syria, organised an expedition against the island, 
which was in fact the first large-scale maritime 
enterprise of the Arabs in the Mediterranean (cf. 
Balidhuri, tr. Hitti, i, 235 ff, 431 £). His fleet of 
37,000 sail, commanded by ‘Abd Allah b. Kays, 
landed the Arab forces at Constantia. The city was 
besieged, surrendered and sacked. The whole island. 
was overrun. Cyprus was compelled to pay a tribute 
cf 7,000-7,200 goldpieces, to be paid annually to 
the governor at Damascus, a sum equal to the is- 
land's tribute to the Byzantine treasury, This seems 
to indicate a form of joint-rule over the island by 
the Emperor and the caliph. It was during this raid 
that Umm Haràm, wife of "Ubàda b. al-Sámit, a 
relation of the Prophet, died and was buried near 
Larnaca. On that site was to be erected the most 
venerated shrine of the Muslims of Cyprus, the Hala 
Sultan Tekke. A second raid was organised by 
Mu*aviya in 33/653-4 led by Abu ‘I-Anwar. Lapithos 
was sacked, and a force of 12,000 occupied the island 
‘permanently till the caliph Yazid (680-3) withdrew it. 
The tributary relationship with the caliph at Damas- 
‘cus lasted till the time of caliph al-Mangar (754-75), 
it seems. 

The peace treaty concluded between Constantine 
IV and ‘Abd al-Malik in 685 and renewed in 688-9 
with Justinian II provided for the division of the 
revenues of Armenia, Iberia and Cyprus. The last- 
mentioned emperor decided to transplant the Ortho- 
dox population of Cyprus to the south coast of the 
sea of Marmara near ancient Cyzicus, where the city 
of Nova Justiniana (Justinianopolis) was founded for 
the archbishop of Cyprus and his flock. (This town's 
name still figures in the title of the head of the 
church of Cyprus. This exile of the Cypriots lasted 
till 668, when the island became resettled by its old 
inhabitants, and also by those who had gone to 





Muslim Syria.) For two-and-a-half centuries longer, 
there persisted the intermediate status of Cyprus 
between the Roman Emperor and the caliph. The 
island was normally used as a base for Arab maritime 
actions against Asía Minor. 

In 747 a fleet from Alexandria was destroyed by 
a Byzantine force commanded by the admiral of the 
Cibyrrhaeote Theme. Raids and attacks followed each 
other in 772, 790 and $06 under command of the 
‘Abbasid governor in Syria, Humayd. The island 
nevertheless remained a part of the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Emperor Basil I (867-86) reorganised 
its administration temporarily into a theme, the 
general Alexius being governor. The tribute to the 
caliph was continued (cf. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Thematibus, Bonn ed., 40). Cyprus served 
as a base during the campaign of Himerius against 
the Arabs in Crete [see ngnlzISu] jn 902. In 9rr-12 
‘an Arab force under Dimyana occupied the island 
for four months. Byzantine authority was restored 
after the recovery of Crete in 963. After ca. 963, 
Cyprus was hardly ever more troubled by Arab 
invasions, and was able to restore its economy. 
Evidence for the island’s renewed florescence is the 
new foundation of the main cities, old sites on the sea 
coast being abandoned. In 1042-3 and in 1092 revolts 
against the Emperor Alexius Comnenus occurred, 

Towards the ead of that century, Cyrpus became 
a base for operations of Byzantine land and sea 
forces, sometimes in combination with those of the 
Crusaders (in particular, Raymond de St. Gilles, 
Count of Toulouse, and his successors at Tripoli). 
Scanty evidence for the interior history of Cyprus in 
this period points to maladministration and the 
economic draining of the island's resources by the 
Byzantine government. The source of Nicolas 
Mouzalon, one-time archbishop of Cyprus, must, 
however, be considered suspect because of prejudice 
against the emperor. The first half of the rath century 
left Cyprus in peace. Pilgrim traffic passed through 
it as usual, and relations with Muslim powers were 
correct. The amiy of Beirut and many inhabitants 
of that city found refuge on Cyprus when Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, captured it on 13 May rrro. 
‘The first Maronites probably settled on the island 
around this time. Inhabitants of Tell Hamdün in 
Litte Armenia were removed to Cyprus by the 
Emperor John H Comnenus (Caloioannes) (Ibn 
Kalinisi, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, The Damascus chronicle 
of ihe Crusades, London 1932, 2341). In 1148 Manuel 
Comnenus extended the commercial privileges of the 
Venetians to Crete and Cyprus, This marked the 
beginning of the Latin penetration. 

In 1155 or 1156 the Crusader Renaud of Chatillon, 
in co-operation with Thoros 11 (1145-68) of Little 
Armenia (Armeno-Cilicia), launched an expedition 
against Cyprus and put the Byzantine authorities 
(the Duke John Comnenus) out ot action. Cyprus 
suffered badly, and had to pay ransom for hostages 
from among principal members of the clergy and 
the lay population. 

In 553/1158 a fleet from Egypt raided Cyprus, and 
in 1161 pirates equipped by Raymond [11 of Antioch, 
Count of Tripoli, raided Cyprus and the coast of 
Cilicia, The last period of Byzantine dominion over 
Cyprus was the rule of Isaae Ducas Comnenus, the 
self-styled Emperor of Cyprus from 1185 to 1191, 
who was able with support of the Norman King 
William II to defeat an expedition seat by the 
Emperor Isaac |l Angelus against him and to rule 
till he was dethroned by Richard the Lion Heart 
in 1191. 
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King Richard's fleet ran into heavy weather on 
its way to the Holy Land. The ship carrying his 
sister Joanna and his bride Berengaria, daughter of 
the King of Navarre, sought shelter in the port of 
Limassol. Isaac tried to take the ladies hostage, but 
Richard appeared on 6 May rr91 and landed in 
force on Cyprus. Having been joined by Crusader 
lords from Syria, among whom were Guy de Lusignan, 
a claimant to the crown of Jerusalem, Richard, after 
failure of a peaceful settlement, opened war against 
Isaac and defeated his forces. Isaac surrendered at 
the end of May 1191. The people of Cyprus delivered 
alf of their possessions to the King of England, who 
confirmed the laws and institutions as granted to 
Cyprus by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Frankish 
garrisons took the place of the Greek ones, and two 
English gentlemen were appointed as justiciars and 
sheriffs to administer the island. 1t was to serve as 
the base to provision the Crusaders in Syria, and the 
island became essential for the operations of the 
Franks in the Holy Land during the next century, 
after Saladin had almost destroyed the Latin’s 
position there at Hattin (1187). 


2, The Frankish period (1192-1571) 


(à The rule of the House of Lusignan 
(1192-1489). — The King of England sold the island 
in July rror to the Knights of the Temple. During 
their mule, a rebellion broke out which was sup- 
pressed at great cost. In May 1192 King Richard 
resold Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan, husband to the 
heiress of the crown of Jerusalem. The Byzantine 
Emperor could only raise a protest on the diplomatic 
devel. 

Aimery de Lusignan succeeded his brother as lord 
of Cyprus (1194-1205). He continued the feudal 
organisation, granting fiefs to many Latin nobles and 
founding an extensive private domain. The state 
acquired its administrative institutions, and the 
castles of St. Hilarion (‘Dieu d'amour"), Kyrenia 
(Cérines) and Bufiavento were built. By Papal bulls 
of 20 February and 13 December 1196 a Latin 
hierarchy was installed under the archdiocese of 
Nicosia, with three suífragans, as a parallel to the 
Latin feudal institution. In 1197 Aimery acquired the 
title of King, holding his dominion from the Emperor 
Henry VI with Papal assent. In the same year, the 
Syrian Crusader barons elected him King of Jerusalem 
in Acre. This personal union was restored under King 
Hugh It (1267-84) of Lusignan in 1269, to remain as 
a honorific title of the Kings of Cyprus after 129r. 
A third royal title was collected by the Lusignans, 
that of Armenia in r368—again an empty title 
without land. 

The new kingdom kept the peace with the Muslim 
powers in Syria till the sth Crusade (1228-0). The 
Cypriots also participated in the expedition to 
Damietta of 1219-21. During the Seventh Crusade, 
the King of France, St. Louis, used the island as his 
support base in the campaign against Egypt, when 
Damietta was again taken in 1249, and both Kings 
entered the town triumphantly together. The Kings 
‘of Cyprus remained involved in the Crusaders’ wars 
til the end. In 2269 Hugh II became King of 
Jerusalem, but could not establish his authority 
‘over the unruly Crusader barons of Syria, Cyprus 
and the maritime republics of Italy. He withdrew 
from Acre in 1276, and when that town fell to the 
Mamlūks in 1391, Cyprus became the last refuge 
for the Christians fleeing from Syria, This new 
position in the Levant was of advantage to Cyprus. 

The 14th century was the great period of the king- 





dem of the Lusignan "Kings of Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem". Its legal foundation was the purest feudal 
constitution ever to come about in mediaeval times, 
involving an elected monarchy controlled by the 
feudal nobility. The latter had as instruments of 
their policy the Haute Cour (Cour des Liges) with all 
executive, legislative and judicial power, as the only 
organ entitled to establish the rightful succession to 
the throne. The King was its president, and he had 
to convene the Haute Cour, but the continuity of 
the dynasty ensured the strong and dominating 
position of the monarch versus the Latin nobility. 

Tho royal administration was directed by the 
sénéchal, chambellan, chancillier and Grand Bailli for 
civil affairs, and the cosmdable, maréchal, Grand 
Turcoplier (commander of light cavalry) and an 
admiral for inilitary alfairs. The two main cities of 
Nicosia and Famagusta were administered by 2 
viscounts assisted by mactasibs (mahescps). 

The King, together with the Crusader aristocracy of 
baronial families of French origin (d'Ibelin, de Norès, 
ete.) and a smaller group of Frankish citizens, formed 
a small ruling class. The second element of Cyprus 
Society formed the foreign merchants communities 
living in privileged, extraterritorial fondachi, 
from Genoa and Venice, Catalans and Provençals. 

The native Orthodox Greek-speaking people 
formed on the whole a class of subjects, ruled and 
exploited like slaves and serfs, pariet and perperiarii. 
Personally free were the Greek lefteri or Francomati. 
The division between native Greeks and foreign 
Franks became strengthened by the existence of two 
churches. In 1396 King Aimery installed a Roman 
Catholic ("Latin") hierarchy at the side of the 
Orthodox one. By 1260 Pope Alexander IV issued 
the Constitutio Cypria confirming the supremacy of 
the Latins over the Greeks. The Latin archbishop 
solely remained as metropolitan of both hierarchies, 
However, the Orthodox clergy managed to subsist as 
a church organisation conserving the Greek ethnicity 
of its flock. 

The Lusignan period was the first in which the 
island's produce and taxation became spent in and 
for the land itself. This alone must be considered a 
major cause of its economic growth. Next to that was 
the island's position as a transit trading station for the 
East-West trade, the échelle du Levant par excellence 
after the disappearance of the Crusader states. 
Famagusta developed into à commercial centre con- 
necting Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona and 
Montpellier with Alexandria, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
through to the Persian Gulf, with South and East 
Asia. 

King Henry 11 (1285-1324) had to direct the influx 
cf the refugees from Syria and Palestine after the 
fall of Acre (1292) and the settlement of the Syrian 
Crusader barons and merchants, In 1343 à Holy 
League between the Pope, Venice, the Knights of 
St, John at Rhodes and Cyprus was instituted 
against the emerging sea power of the amirs of Aydin 
[y-v.] ia Anatolia, Smyrna was occupied on 28 
October 1344. Otherwise, peaceful commercial re- 
lations were maintained with Mamldk Egypt and 
the southern Anatolian coastlands. King Peter f 
(1559-69) revived the ideal of a crusade against 
Islam. In 1361 Gorhigos (Kizkalesi) was annexed 
and Antalya (g.v.] was captured from the Turkman 
Amir Hamidoghlu Mehmed Bey. A European tour of 
the King, now styled athle/a Christi by Pope Urban V, 
prepared for a Crusade: Venice, Cyprus and the 
Knights of St. John collected 10,000 troops trans- 
ported in a fleet of 115 sail at Rhodes, 
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In October 1365 Alexandria was temporarily 
occupied, but the commercial interests of Venice and 
Genoa stopped any further confrontation with Mam- 
Wk power, These two merchant republics were to 
dominate Cyprus’s politics in the last century of its 
independent existence. At first, it was Genoa which 
gained the upper hand in the competition with 
Venice. In 1372 the Genoese Podesta (in Famagusta) 
defeated the Venetian Bailo, whose party received 
support from the Greek Cypriots. A Genoese force 
invaded Famagusta and Nicosia. In October 1374, 
treaty was concluded which assured Genoa complete 
economic hegemony on Cyprus for go years. The 
Maona Cypri was the private mercantile organisation 
of Genoese bankers established at Famagusta. The 
King of Cyprus had to cede the town as a guarantee. 
ior the payment of reparations amounting to 
2,146,400 florins and the yearly tribute to Genoa 
‘of 40,000 florins. 

‘The next blow to Cyprus’s independence was an 
invasion by the Mamlak Sultan Barsbay [¢.v.]. On 
7 July 1426, King Janus (1398-1432) and his army 
Wore defeated near Khirokitia, and Nicosia was 
plundered. The King was set free on the condition 
‘of becoming a vassal, paving 200,000 florins’ ransom 
and a yearly tribute of 8,000 florins. After this in- 
vasion, the island's economy began to decline. Social 
unrest within the Greek population worsened the 
situation, In 1448 Gorhigos fell under control of the 
Karamén amirate [see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI], Cyprus 
lost her last continental interest, 

Whea in :458 Charlotte, the daughter of King 
John Il, came to the throne, her half-brother James 
the Bastard (1440-73) disputed the succession. He 
applied to the MamlOk sultan for support. In 1460, 
with the aid of ManlOk auxiliaries, James II defeated 
the legitimist opposition and took the last stronghold 
of the Queen, Kyrenia, and the Genoese held Fama- 
gusta in 1464. To defend himself against a Genoese 
counter-attack, James II enlisted Venice as an ally, 
and chose a Venetian subject, Caterina Cornaro (d. 
1510) as his Queen in 1472; after his death (t473), 
she was to rule as the last monarch of independent 
Cyprus till 1489. During her reign, Venice installed a 
virtual protectorate. A Venetian garrison and two 
Venetian counsellors to the Queen were not con- 
sidered enough by the Venetian government to safe- 
guard the island from the Ottoman Turks’ expansion. 
In 1488 an Ottoman fieet appeared before Fama- 
gusta. On 26 February 1489, Queen Caterina ab- 
dicated in Famagusta, and the Venetian Capitan 
Generale da Mar, Francesco Priuli, took over the 
government of the island. 

Thus it was Christian Venice that ended the last 
of the Crusader states in the East. The Signory of 
Venice duly notified and offered justification of the 
take-over to the Sultan Ka’it Bāy [g.v.] in Cairo, 
and the envoy carried with him presents and 16,000 
ducats, being the tribute for 2 years. The Sultan 
thereupon agreed to the transfer of the Kingdom of 
Cyprus to Venice (February 1490). 

(b) Venetian rule (1489-1571). — With the 
acquisition of Cyprus, the commercial "colonial 
empire of Venice reached its greatest dimensions. 
‘The new possession was reorganised. The centralised 
government, the Reitori, consisted of the Luogotenente 
and two counsellors. Venetian nobles elected for 
2 two years’ tenure, controlled the finances and 
administration, and resided at Nicosia, A quad- 
rennial census was instituted, the first reliabie 
population data of Cyprus's history. The governor 
of Famagusta, the Capitan det Regno di Cipré, acted 














as commander-in-chiet of the army and the fortresses 
in peace-time, and had a share in the civil administra- 
tion, In time of war or menace, a proveditor-general 
was elected for two years to command. From the 
period of the Lusignan rule, two offices were retained 
only, the viscounties of Famagusta and Nicosia being 
reserved for Cypriots. A Great Council replaced the 
Haute Cour, but did not leave any real power to the 
Frankish baronage, by now a commingling of military 
adventurers from all over tbe Mediterranean world. 

On the whole, Venetian administration was in- 
efficient and corrupt. It estranged the local Latin 
ruling class and did not manage to gain the loyalty 
of the Greek population. The island remained a 
colony and a military base only for the Venetians, 
and one inadequately manned at that. The economy 
continued its decline, aggravated by natural dis- 
asters in the course of the century. The burden of the 
tribute to the Mamlak sultans remained till 1517, 
when it became payable to the Ottoman sultan at 
Istanbul. The monopolistic exploitation of the is- 
land's resources did mot encourage local enterprise. 
Apart from salt and grain, cotton, cultivated since 
the early r4th century, now became the major source 
of revenue, replacing sugar cane. Various forms of 
taxation pressed hard upon the labouring population, 
A conspiracy against Venice in 1562, led by a Greek, 
‘one Jacob Diassorin, was suppressed. Its dangerous 
aspect was that the rebels had made contact with the 
Ottomans. The Venetians now modernised the is: 
land's defences, and three fortresses, those of Kyrenia, 
Nicosia and Famagusta, were to be the sole defensible 
places; old fortifications like St. Hilarioa, Buffavento 
and Kantara were dismantled by 1567. 

The Ottoman threat hovered over Cyprus during 
the rule of Venice, and in the years following the 
Ottoman-Venetian peace treaty of 1540 (cf. texts 
ed. by Bonelli, Lehmann and Bombaci), pressure 
increased. The admiral Piyäle Pasha promoted the 
continuation of a naval policy aimed at annexing 
the Latin-held islands in the Levant seas on the 
routes of Ottoman communications; Chios and 
Cyprus, the principal among them, were both already 
tributary to the Porte. In the end, the pro-Venetian 
peace party at the Porte, Soķollu Mehmed Pasha's, 
gave in to the war party, and the attack on Cyprus 
was decided for the early spring 1570. Joseph Nasi, 
alias Don Juan Micas, seems to have been im- 
plicated here. 

Selim 11 (1566-74) issued his orders for war in 
1368. A fetod by the sheykh ül-Isläm provided a 
Justification for breaking the peace (ef. text in 
Petewl, i, 3867, tr. in d'Ohsson, Tableau, ed. 1824, 
v, 736 = GOR, iii, 366 1.. Preparations continued 
during 1569. On 28 March 1570 the Ottoman envoy 
Kubàd formally handed to the Senate and the Doge 
Sultan Selim II's demand for the cession of Cyprus, 
which was refused. In the meantime, Lila Mustafa 
Pasha, the fifth vizier (g.v.] was appointed serdar, 
and Piyale Pasha, the third vizier (¢.v.], was made 
commander of a fleet of 80 galleys and 30 galliots, 
followed by ‘AI Pasha with troops, munitions and 
materials for the land campaign. 

On 3 July 1570 the Ottoman fleet appeared before 
Larnaca (Les Salines). A Holy League created by 
Pope Pius V, Spain and Venice failed to organise a 
timely counterattack, The Venetian commander, the 
Luogotenente Nicolo Dandolo, had to limit himself to 
the defence of the fortress towns. On 25 July 1570 
the siege of Nicosia began, and ended on 9 September 
when the city was taken by storm. Kyrenia capit- 
ulated without a fight 5 days later. The population 
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in the countryside seems not to have opposed the 
invaders at all. The fortress city of Famagusta still 
held out. The Ottomans began the siege in September 
1570. The fleet of the Holy League never came nearer 
than Castelorizo island, and only small Venetian 
reinforcements reached Famagusta in January 1571. 
‘The new season of war began in the middle of April 
1571, when work on the siege trenches and mines 
was begun in earnest. Heavy bombardments, mining 
and ensuing man-to-man fighting exacted a heavy 
toll (50-80,000 on the Turkish side, out of a force 
totalling 250,000 or more}. Marc Antonio Bragadin 
surrendered on 1 August upon condition of a free 
withdrawal of troops with their dependents. Lala 
Mustáfa Pasha did not, however, keep to the treaty 
of surrender in the end, and the Venetian commander 
and many of his staff were massacred. 


4+ Ottoman Rule (1571-2878). 

By a treaty of 7 March 1573 Venice formally ceded 
Cyprus to the Ottoman Sultan and agreed to pay a 
war indemaity of 300,000 ducats. 

Already, by an imperial order of o September issued. 
by the serdar Lala Mustafa Pagha after the capture 
‘of Nicosia, Cyprus had been made an eyálei or 
baglerbegilik, with Muzaffar Pasha as the first Otto- 
man governor. Next to the beglerbegi were appointed, 
as usuol, a chief Addf of the province and a defterdar, 
The new province comprised eight sandjaks: merkez 
or Nicosia (Lefkosha), and on the mainland lol, 
Sis, "Ali?iyye (Alanya), Tarsüs, Tardblus and Shim 
(till 1573) (all with the Aimar system), and Kyrenia, 
Paphos (Baf) and Famagusta (Magosha) (with 
sályne [qu.]). Apart from the main towns, there 
wore, according to the 1572 fabrir, pos inhabited 
and 76 desclate villages. 

Population numbers of Ottoman Cyprus fluctuated 
greatly; from the 28th century many observers in- 
dicated ++ £0,000, but some observers 200,000, both 
figures contrasting with the census result of 1572 
which produced ++ 85,000 taxable heads of family 
(&hdne). Ewliya Celebi indicated 30,000 Moslems and 
150,000 infidels in around 1670-5. Probably the 
reports of the depletion of the island in the first 
centuries of Ottoman rule have been exaggerated. 
The first census after the British occupation in 1881 
showed a total population of 185,630. 

The organisation of the new province was based 
on a new survey of population and revenue, takrir, 
ordered by a ferman of 19 Djumada If 97/9 October 
1871 to the newly-appointed beglerbegi Sinan Pasha. 
This survey is recorded in the defter-i mufassal-i 
Kibrus dated 18 October 1572 (Ankara tapu ve 
kadastro arşivi, Old records No. 506/64). Govern- 
ment was to be according to Islamie and Ottoman 
law. A major change was the grant of miri lands in 
usufruct to the native farmers, who were freed from 
serfdom, the feudal system being abolished. The 
amount of diizya (= Bharddj) [g.v.] was one gold 
piece per head of family, In the other forms of 
taxation, the Ottoman government also exercised 
moderation and produced a favourable change in 
respect to Venetian and Lusignan policy. 

‘The abolition of the méte du sel, for instance, re- 
sulted in a sharp decrease of revenue, though produc- 
tion of salt was not reduced (Inalcik, Ottoman policy 
+ [see Bibl.}, 60 1,), Forced labour was abolished 
in practice as well. From 45% to 67% of taxes 
were levied in kind, as elsewhere in the Ottoman 
provinces; diisya and ispendje [gu] were paid 
in cash, 

A squadron of galleys was stationed at Famagusta 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 











and Kyrenia. Ottoman troops garrisoned on the 
island numbered 3,79 including 1,000 Janissaries, 
established in Nicosia, Limasol, Paphos, Famagusta 
and Kyrenia, A great number of Anatolian Turks 
from the regions of Konya, Karamin, Nigde, Igel, 
Alanya, Antalya, Menteshe and Deñizli were settled 
on the island as so-called sürgün (cf, Barkan, in 
IFM, xi [1949-50], xv [1055], fermán of Djumādā I 
98o[zr September 1571 to the Aüdis of Karamáa, 
Anadolu and Dhulkadriyye; see Mulinme defteri, 19, 
pp. 3347, no. 669, publ. in ibid., 552-3). In total, 
1689 families immigrated by 1572, mainly farmers. 
In 1581 8,000 families were registered as immigrants 
(MD 45, cf. C. Orhonlu, art. in Kibris tetkikleri 
kongresí (see Bibl.], 99-103). Conversion of Latin and 
Greek Christians added tite to the number of 
Muslim “Turkish” population, amounting to only 
about 400. 

A major contribution to the welfare of the native 
Greek population was the Ottoman decision to 
abolish the Roman Catholic hierarchy and to restore 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus under its archbishop. 
This prelate was made representative of his com- 
munity vis-à-vis the Ottoman government as the 
Ethnarch or head of the Greek community. 1t meant 
an increasing degree of autonomy (or the Orthodox 
Greek population under its own chosen leaders, and 
the relatively unhindered development of its own 
cultural tradition into modern times. This privileged 
status of the Greek population, together with the new 
dominating but smaller group of Turkish Muslims on 
Cyprus, was to form the basic situation of the Cypriots 
down to modern times. The Latin element entirely 
lost its former status. It survived only in small 
numbers, profiting from diplomatic protection within 
the framework of the Capitulations system [see 
1MTIYAZÁT]. 

Ottoman possession of the island was not seriously 
threatened after 1571. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
organised a rail on Famagusta in 1607 at the time 
of his grand oriental scheme involving Fakhr al-Din 
{q.v.], amir of the Druzes, and the rebel Djanbulat 
J. The Veneto-Ottoman war of 








Cyprus. In the 17th and 18th centuries, Cyprus was 
still an important centre of Levant trade, cotton 
and salt being valuable commodities. Consuls of 
Venice, France, of the Dutch Republic (since 1613) 
and of England resided at Larnaca, the factory 
(iskele qv. in SuppL]) of the island. The consuls 
and their national groups of foreign residen's some- 
times played an important political as well as a 
commercial role on the island, especially in times of 
rebellion. 

The importance of Cyprus decreased after the 
conquest of Crete was completed in 1669. At that 
time, the beglerbegilik was incorporated into the 
province of the Kapudan Pasha, who sent a deputy: 
governor, the müsellim. The role oí the Orthodox 
hierarchy in the administration increased at the same 
time, Strife among the Ottoman notables of Nicosia 
led to armed conflict, which in its tum caused the 
Porte to interfere by sending troops repeatedly. 
Cifutoghlu Abmed Pasha at last succeeded in defeat- 
ing the rebels and executing their leader Boyadil 
Mebmed Agha in ca. 1690. In 1703 Cyprus was 
transformed into a AÁds; domain of the Grand 
Vizier. The government was now exercised by a 
mubassit (taksiidár) in the name of the latter, who 
was a farmer of taxes at the same time. The frequent 
change of these functionaries, as elsewhere, led to 
Overburdening by taxation. In 1745 Cyprus once 
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again became an independent province under its 
‘own pasha for a few years, Abd Bekir Pasha (1746-8) 
exercised his charge satisfactorily, bequeathing to 
the island au aqueduct serving Larnaca, the harbour 
and passing ships (wakfiyya of x2 Rabi‘ I 1161/ 
32 March 1748, in Luke, Cyprus, 69-74). 

In 1754 à Khaíf-i humáyün was issued at the request. 
of the Archbishop and suffragans to fix the amount 
of the &harddi together with the ma‘ishet and nusil 
taxes at 214 piastres per head on 10,066 assessments. 
The bishops acquired the status of Kodjabasht (Gr. 
demogeron), responsible for the peace and the pay- 
ment of taxes by the Greek subject population. In 
1764 Cil ‘Othman Agha, mukassHl of the Grand Vizier 
and a milliezim, doubled the Aharédj on Christians 
and Muslims alike, who rose in revolt and killed him. 
The revolt lasted till August 1766. Cyprus suffered 
the depredations of the Russian fleet after the 
destruction of the Ottoman one (Ceshme 5-7 July 
1779) till 1774. From 1777 to 1783 Hadidit ‘Abd 
ül-Bāķi Agha was muhassil. By this time, the actual 
administration and levying of taxes was shared 
between the Ottoman administrator and the Arch- 
bishop and bishops, who employed the Greek 
“Dragoman of the Saray” as their agent also. In 
1604 a revolt of the Turkish troops broke out against 
the Archbishop and the dragoman Hadjdit Georgiakis. 
Kornesios (executed in 1809), and this lasted till 1805. 

The Greek Cypriots contributed little to the Greek 
War of Independence (1821-9). The little involve- 
ment there was (1821) gave the »üselli the pretext. 
for, firstly, a general disarmament of all Christians. 
Then the leading personalities were arrested and put 
to death in July 1821, among them the Archbishop 
Kyprianos (1810-21) and three bishops. After the 
massacre there followed a partial confiscation of the 
Possessions of the victims and of the churches and 
monasteries on the islands, although much was 
restored Jater. The Christians living within the 
fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta and other towns 
were ordered to remove themselves to the outside, a 
situation which has remained. The archbishops never 
recovered their powerful pre-1821 position. The 
Greek Kingdom was recognised by the Porte in 1829, 
and this caused the beginning of nationalist aspira- 
tions of enosis amongst the Greek Cypriots. The 
overtaxation of the island's resources continued to 
frustrate a fundamental improvement of its economy, 
and revolts by both groups of the population oc- 
curred in 1833. 

In 1838 the era of the Tangimit [q..] set in. By 
1849 Cyprus was reformed as a samdjo of the 
province of the Islands of the Aegean Sea, Djezair- 
bahr-i sefid [g.v.] and administered by a miitesarrif, 
assisted by a dicin or council where Christians and 
Muslims were represented. Governors followed each 
other in quick succession. In 16r Cyprus became an 
independent samdjak (Hill, iv, 239). The second 
tanzimd! decree of 1856 was applied in Cyprus, and 
the effects of reform were becoming noticeable during 
the last decades of the Ottoman administration 
(1856-78), when courts came into being. The popula- 
tion increased from ca, 100,000 in 1840 to 200,000 in 
1862, The islands economy progressed moderately, 
and Larnaca remained the principal port. The 
administrative status of Cyprus was however reduced 
again in 1868 to a sandjak in the wildyet of the 
Islands, but restored in 1870, 








4+ The British Oceupation 1878-1959. 


A few days before the Congress of Berlin, Great 
Britain concluded with Sultan «Abd ül-Hamid II 





[q.o.] à secret Convention of Defensive Alliance in 
which she promised help to defend his empire against 
Russian encroachment, ‘The sultan ceded Cyprus for 
occupation and administration as a “place d'armes". 
In an annexe of z July 1878 it was provided that the 
annual surplus revenue of Cyprus, assessed from the 
average of the previous $ years, was to continue to 
be paid to the Sultan. The so-called “tribute” in 
fact never reached the Sultan, but was diverted to 
the creditors of the Ottoman Debt instead, and this 
arrangement remained in force till Sir Ronald Storrs’ 
administration in 1927. The Sultan retained his 
sovereign rights to the island and continued ap- 
pointing its muti and kédis. This status gave little 
incentive to the British government to develop 
Cyprus, but elementary reforms and ameliorations 
wore effected. With the outbreak of the First World 
War in r9r4, Great Britain annexed the island, A 
representative régime was instituted (1922), with a. 
council of 18 members, comprising 9 Greeks, 3 Turks 
and 6 British officials. Any proposal for union with 
Greece, enosis, could thus be deadlocked by the 
Turco-British bloc. The repeated refusal of enosis 
created tension between Greek Cypriots and the 
British, At the Peace of Lausanne (1923), Turkey 
formally renounced all claims to Cyprus. in 1925 
Cyprus became a British crown colony. 

‘A small number of Turks, however, opted for the 
Turkish nationality and left. The first great conflict 
between Greeks and British broke in 1931 during 
Sir Ronald Storrs’ tenure as governor. A state of 
emergency was proclaimed. Military government re- 
mained till after World War II. Already in 1941, 
however, political parties were permitted again: a 
communist party A.K.E.L., a Greek nationalist party 
K.E.K., and a Turkish party. Trade Unions came 
about mainly under communist leadership. Municipal 
elections were held in 1943. After 1945 the British 
government did not consider any change of status for 
Cyprus. In 1950 Greek Cypriot nationalists organised 
a plebiscite among Greek Cypriots, and 96 % voted 
for enosis. The young Bishop of Kition, Michael 
Mouskos, was the organiser of this demoustration, 
On :8 October 1950 he was elected the "Most 
Blessed and Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
Justiniana and all Cyprus" under the name Makarios 
TII (1919-77). In 1054 a Cyprus-born Greek officer, 
George Grivas, began organising an anti-British 
guerrilla organisation, E.0.K.A. The British govern- 
ment devised a new constitution for the colony 
without giving any hopes for independence. In early 
1955 the first discussion of the Cyprus problem in 
the U.N.O. failed to have a pro-Greek result. Soon 
afterwards guerrilla warfare by E.O.K.A. began. In 
July ross the British Premier Sir Anthony Eden 
held the first tripartite talks on the question, with 
Greece and Turkey, the latter also invited to have 
a say as an ally of N.A.T.O. Turkey's point of view 
was maintenance of the status quo as a guarantee 
against enosis. The leader of the Greek Cypriots, 
Archbishop Makarios III, protested against discus- 
sion of the interests of Cyprus without the presence 
of its own people, meaning only the Greek Cypriots. 
EO.K.A. stepped up its activities. Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding was appointed governor. He 
opened talks with Makarios upon the base of "a 
wide measure of self government”, This was accept- 
able for the Turks and nearly so for Makarios. The 
talks were unexpectedly broken off by order of the 
London government, and Makarios deported to the 
Seychelles Istands (9 March 1956). 

E.O.K.A. terrorism came into full fury. The 
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British began to recruit Turkish Cypriots as police- 
men, who consequently also fell victim to Greek 
bullets; the beginning of inter-communal violence 
dates back from this time. A Turkish militant 
organisation grew up, and a Turkish Cypriot leader 
emerged, Dr. Fazil Küçük. At tbe U.N.O. meeting 
in February 1957, neither enosis nor its Turkish 
answer taksim (division of Cyprus into two parts) 
got sufficient support. The new British Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, decided to release 
Makarios, who was not, however, allowed to return 
to his island, and Sir Hugh Foot was appointed 
governor. The Menderes government in Ankara 
protested against this liberal figure succeeding the 
Field-Marshal, and blocked the pians for self-govern- 
meat of Cyprus, the return of the Archbishop and 
talks with all Cypriot leaders, A revised Foot- 
Macmillan constitutional proposal contained many 
elements later used in the London-Zürich treaties of 
1950. At the time of its announcement, Cyprus ex- 
perienced the worst terrorist fighting between the 
two communities, between E.O.K.A. and T.M.T., 
the Turkish National Defence Organisation, with 
200 dead in two months. At this time there were 
20,000 British troops on the island. 

Civil war suddenly came to an end in July 1958, 
although E.0.K.A. continued its fight against the 
British. Makarios, fearing an Anglo-Turkish co- 
operation to divide Cyprus, eame forward in Sep- 
tember with a proposal for independence under 
auspices of the U.N.O. Grivas did not support it, 
and enosis remained his only aim. Great Britain 
did not consider it either, but began to change its 
‘own position: 28,000 troops on Cyprus became too 
heavy a burden, and a Greco-Turkish conflict would 
harm N.A.T.O. Sove: base areas in Cyprus would 
‘be sufficient for Britain's strategic needs. Athens 
wanted to prevent faksim; but Ankara could accept 
any compromise which prevented enosis. The U.S.A. 
made it clear that it would not continue supporting 
Great Britain in the Middle East. Any Greco-Turkish 
‘solution must be accepted. 

In December 1958, the first talks between Greece 
and Turkey (by Averoff-Tossizza and Zorlu re- 
spectively) were held. In February 1959 the prime 
ministers and foreign secretaries reached agreements 
án Zürich. At a second meeting in London these and a 
draft constitution were submitted to the British 
government. The Cypriots had not taken part 
officially before, but the Cypriot leaders Makarios and 
Küçük were now invited to accept the agreements. 
Makarios was put under heavy pressure by Greece. 
In London, at Lancaster House on 19 February 1959, 
three treaties were signed by all parties: 

(1) a "Treaty of establishment", Britain declaring 
Cyprus independent, with the reservation of two 
sovereign base areas. 

(2) a "Treaty of guarantee": the 5 powers guarantee 
the independence of Cyprus and its status as defined 
in a number of fundamental articles of its Constitu- 
tion. Enosis and taksim are forbidden, and in case of 
violation, all three powers together, or if not feasible, 
each separately, may take action to restore the 
status foederis. 

(3) a “Treaty of alliance between Cyprus, Greece 
and Turkey, a military alliance with headquarters 
at Nicosia, where 950 Greek and 650 Turkish soldiers 
will be stationed, was laid down as an extra guarantee 
for the other treaties. 

Furthermore, a Constitution was laid down which 
came into force on 16 August 1960, The independent 
Republic of Cyprus, with a presidential régime and 














Greek and Turkish as official languages, has an 
executive of one President and one Vice-President, 
a Greek and a Turk respectively, elected by their 
‘own communities. There is a council of 1o ministers, 
comprising 7 Greeks and 5 Turks, deciding with a 
majority vote. Its decisions are subject to a veto of 
President and/or Vice-President. There is a Parlia- 
ment of $o (35 plus 13), with a Greek speaker and 
a Turkish deputy speaker, deciding with a majority 
vote, except in electoral municipal and fiscal legis- 
lation, when separate communal majorities are 
needed. (Full text in: Conference on Cyprus. Docu- 
ments signed and initialled at Lancaster Howse on 
February 19, 1959. Cmnd. 679, London [H.M.S.0.] 
1959). 


5. Independence 1960. 

After the transitory period from x9 February 1959 
to 15 August 1960, Cyprus became an independent 
state on 16 August 1960. Its population in about 
1968 was estimated at 621,500 (last official census of 
1960: 557,615, with 442,521 Greeks, 104,350 Turks, 
3,628 Armenians, 2,708 Maronites, 3,35% British, 
2,796 Latins and 18,26r others). Reliable estimates 
are that in 1970 the Greeks made up 78% and 
‘Turks 18%, which means a slight lack of increase 
of the Turks. 

The application of the detailed and imposed con- 
stitution caused serious difficulties. The first op- 
position came from Grivas, who with his followers 
continued to insist on enosis. The formation of an 
army caused insurmountable difficulties; the Turks 
wanted separate communal units and Küçük in the 
end used his veto against Makarios. Appointments of 
civil servants became problematical because the 
Turks could not fill all the 30% of posts due to 
them, The most serious conflict was caus-d by the 
separation of municipalities, no longer desired by 
the Greeks. The Turks took this point as a test case 
for the loyal application of the constitution. When 
the Turks proposed to continue with it in the end 
of 1962, Makarios blocked it. Both parties were 
considered to be wrong by the constitutional court, 
whose members ("neutral German lawyers) left the 
country not long after for fear of their lives. 

On the r January 1963 Makarios came forward 
with a proposal to amend 13 points of the constitu- 
tion, which was no longer functioning. The idea 
was to install a more unified state, with guarantees 
for the Turkish Cypriots, Makarios and Küçük being 
co-presidents, 

The Ankara government declined these proposals. 
The intercommunal deadlock led to civil war. On 
4 March 1964 a United Nations peace force was 
organised and a U.N, mediator was appointed. 
Violence continued. Makarios introduced military 
service, and could thus mobilise a Greek National 
Guard to contro! the extremist bands directed by 
Grivas from Athens. The situation worsened in the 
course of the year. The U.S. President Lyndon 
Johnson warned the Prime Minister lnónü in June 
that Turkey would not be protected by N.A.T.O. in 
case of a Russian attack after Turkish unilateral 
action. All over the island the Turkish Cypriots 
withdrew inside fortified enclaves surrounded by 
Greek Cypriot guerrillas and men of the National 
ard. This meant a definitive change of the old 
settlement pattern of 120 all-Turkish and 106 mixed 
villages. There was a relocation to Turkish-dominated 
areas of at least 25,000 Turkish refugees. In 1969, 
115,189 Turk refugees still remained unsettled. A 
precarious balance was maintained by the U.N. 
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Force in Cyprus (U.N.F.LC.Y.P.. Greek Cypriots 
dominated tbe greater part of the Republic. A 
U.N. mediator, Galo Plaza, began his work in 
March 1965. Makarios and Küçük did not act to- 
gether any more, nor did the cabinet or parliament. 
Makarios kept on insisting that the imposed con- 
stitution was impracticable. Küçük maintained that 
a limitation of independence was necessary for the 
survival of the Turkish community, which must 
never be treated as a minority, and proposed taksim. 
Neither of the two Cypriot parties was able to make 
concessions. 

Greco- Turkish talks in 1966 led to no results. In 
the autumn of 1967, violence flared up again after 
Greek Cypriot provocation. The Ankara govern- 
ment threatened intervention, The Athens Junta 
government gave in, and withdrew Grivas from the 
island. Makarios’s position had now become the 
stronger one. Kúçük proclaimed a separate transi- 
tional government for all Turkish sectors in December 
1967. On 25 February 1968, presidential elections 
were held which resulted in a 95.4 % vote for Maka- 
rios and his independence policy. Concessions were 
granted to the Turks. R. Denktaş was allowed to 
return and was elected president of the Turkish 
Communal Chamber. He conducted intercommunal 
talks with G. Clerides in June, July and autumn 
of 1968 and in the spring of 1969. On 8 March 1970, 
an attack was made on President Makarios, probably 
by Greek ex-E.O.K.A. members. Parliamentary 
elections were held in July 1970 separately by both 
communities. 

The year 1971 saw talks on Cyprus by the govern- 
ments of Athens and Ankara in Lisbon (by Foreign 
Ministers Olgay and Xanthopoulos-Palamas). The 
communal talks between Denktas and Clerides were 
also continued. In September, General Grivas re- 
turned secretly to organise a new E.O. K.A. terrorist. 
(1972) movement, mainly directed against Makarios" 
position, but also a menace to Turkish Cypriots. In 
March 1972 Grivas, assisted by the Bishops of 
Paphos, Kitium and Kyrenia, staged a coup to 
defrock the President-Archbishop and followed it 
up with raids and Killings among Makarios’s party 
which continued during 1073. Grivas died on 27 
January 1974. Makarios's conflict with the Athens 
Junta led to the overthrow by Greek army officers 
of his government on 15 July 1974. 

Led by an E.O.K.A. terrorist, Nikos Sampson, the 
coup seemed to aim at cnosis. The Turkish govern- 
ment invoked the Treaty of Guarantee and inter- 
vened unilaterally. On 20 July massive Turkish troop 
landings were effected near Kyrenia and elsewhere. 
A short war ensued between the Turkish army units 
and the Greek Cypriot National Guard, which led to 
a lasting division of the island along the cease-fire 
line, stretching from the Fast, south of Famagusta 
to the West, near Lefka including the Turkish zone 
of Nicosia. Massive relocation of the population was. 
the result, with at least 200,000 displaced persons, 
In December 1974 Makarios returned to Cyprus as 
President. His authority was now, however, less. 
The new leaders of the two communities are G. 
Clerides and R. Denktaş, both lawyers by profession. 
Intercommunal talks were continued by them in 
1975 without significant results, and on r3 February 
1975 Denktas announced the formation of a separate 
Turkish state in the northern half of Cyprus. The 
intercommunal talks were resumed in Vienna in 
April under the auspices af U.N. Secretary-General 
K. Waldheim. 

‘On 3 August 1977, President Archbishop Makarios 








III died aged 65. S. Kyprianou succeodod him as 
President, and Bishop Chrysostomos of Paphos was 
elected head of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus in 
the course of the year, Intercommunal talks were 
resumed in January 1978 under auspices of the 
UNO. Secretary General between Kyprianou and 
Denktaş. 

The Cyprus Question, one of the last remnants of 
the Eastern Question, remains to be solved on the 
both national and international levels, 
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KUBU, a sub-district (kecamatan) of the regency 
(kabupaten) of Pontianak, situated in the south of 
the delta of the Great Kapuas river, in the Indonesian 
province of Western Kalimantan in Borneo (9.0, 
in Suppl.). In 1971 it had 16,031 inhabitants, among 
them 643 foreigners, most of them Chinese. The 
seattered population is mainly of mixed Arab, 
Buginese, or Malay origin, besides the Chinese and 
few Dayaks. Since 1955, the Indonesian government 
has tried to open some areas for Javanese im- 
migrants. 

The family which ruled this area until r958 was 
of Arab descent originating from Hadramawt. The 
founder of the kingdom was Sayyid (according to 
others Sharif) Tdrus al-Tdrus, who settled not far 
from the mouth of the river Terentang with a few 
Arab, Buginese and Malay followers in ca. 1780, 
soon after his brother-in-law, the Arab adventurer 
Sharif ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Kadri, had founded the 
sultanate of Pontianak, The capital and kingdom 
received its name from an entrenchment (Malay 
kubu) thrown up as a defence against raids by pirates, 
He put himself under the protection of the Dutch 
East India Company, who recognised him as a ruler 
with the title man (lord). One of his sons, “Alawi bin 
Tarus, because of his opposition against the Dutch 
and favour of the British, left Kubu in 1823 and 
finally settled in Sarawak; some of his descendants 
have had a certain political influence there, especially 
since independence (1963). 

In roro, the Dutch introduced a Bestuur comi? in 
Kubu, consisting of three notables, each of whom 
was allotted a certain territory as an appanage. The 
last king, Hasan bin Zayn, was appointed as head 
of the bestuur comité by the Japanese in 1945, before 
he was elected head of the self-governing kingdom 
in 1949. In 2958, the monarchy was abolished and 
Kubu was transformed into its present administra 
tive position as a kecamatan, The predominant religion 
is Islam, but this is mixed with animistic beliefs. 
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(W. H. Rassers — [O. Scuumann]) 

KOCAK KHAN DJANGALLI, Minzi, known also 
as Shaykh Yanus (1880-1921), Persian revolu- 
tionary and the first person to declare a republican 
régime in Iran, He was born into a lower middle 
class family of Rasht, in the north of Iran, and 
studied Arabic and other religious subjects in the 
traditional schools in his region. He then moved to 
Tehran, continuing his studies in a religious school 
called the madrasa-yi malmüdiyya. His early train- 
ing in traditional schools, together with his associa- 
tion with the Russian revolutionaries in Tiflis and 
Baku in 1908, plus his close co-operation with the 
militant Iranians involved in the Persian Con- 
stitutional Revolution of r905-rr, developed in 
Kavak Khan a strong sense both of revolutionary 
patriotism and also of devotion to Islam. We there- 
fore see him occasionally consulting the Kur'àn as 
well as setting up sessions for reciting the heroic 
poetry of Firdawsi (¢.v.] (Ibrahim Fakhri"t, Sardar 
Diampal Miri Küfak Khüm, Tehran 1965, 37-8). 
In 1909 Kitak joined the revolutionary group of 
Gilán aimed at overthrowing the then despotic Shah, 
Muhammad ‘Al (reigned 1907-9). The GiltinBakbtiyart 
forces moved on Tehran victoriously in July 1909 
while Kütak Khán was suffering a severe back injury 
caused by carrying a heavy gun during the expedition. 

After this short-lived victory on the part of the 
constitutionalists, Muhammad ‘Alt Shah fled to 
Russia, where he made an attempt to regain his 
throne. A year or so later he entered Iran and, with 
the help of some Turkoman supporters, he moved 
towards Tehran. At this time (tors) Kaéak Khan 
joined the government troops in Mazandarin and 
“took many heroic actions" against the former 
‘Shah's forces (Abmad Kasravi, Ta’rikh-i hidjdahsdla- 
yi Adharba ydjn, Tehran 1961, 181). In this expedi- 
tion, Kadak Khan was wounded. After his recovery, 
he was denied residence in Rasht by the then Consul- 
General of Tsarist Russia; hence he moved to 
Tehran, suffering extreme poverty. 

"While in Tehren, Kütak Khan took an active 
interest in the idea of Pan-Islamism which was then 
(1913) being propagated by the Ottomans and which 
enjoyed a considerable following in Tehran and else- 
where. Küfak Khan had a series of meetings and 
discussions with relizious and political personalities. 
concerned about the future of Iran, and finally 
decided to undertake armed struggles against the 
British-backed government of Iran. In xorg, there- 
fore, he went to Gilan and rose against the govern- 
ment and, with the help of some German and Otto- 
man advisers, organised his Pan-Islamic group, with 
the newspaper Djangal as its official organ, the latter. 
first appearing in 1917. 

Alter the Soviet Revolution, the termination of 
Tsarist claims on Iran and the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 which established 
British control over the Persian army, customs, and 
financial affairs, Kféak Khan, like other revolu- 
tionary leaders such as Khiyabant (¢.v.] and Mubam- 
mad Tak! Khán Pisyan, intensified his campaign 
against the British. He established friendship with 
the Russian Bolshevik régime and in the name of the 
liberation of Iran, in May 1920, he proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic of Gilin. 

To Kiitak Khan's revolution was, of course, op- 
posed the British-backed government of Tehran; a 
number of clashes therefore took place between the 








Diangalis and the opposing British and Persian 
troops. There were also internecine fights between 
Külak Khàn on the one hand and other Djangali 
leaders, such as 15sàn Allih Khàn and Khálü Kurbán 
and a number of the ‘Adalat Party members, who 
held extremist cominunist views, These conflicts 
finally resulted in the murder of a prominent revo- 
lutionary, Haydar Khan ‘Amd Ushii (q.v. in Suppl.]. 
In the meantime, the pro-British Sayyid Diya’ 
al-Din Tabitaba% set up the Zarganda Committee, 
which was joined by a number of the large land- 
owners of Gilin such as Fath Allah Khan Sardar 
Mansür. At the same time the Soviets decided to 
establish friendship with the British and the govern- 
ment of Tehran, culminating in the Soviet-Persian 
Agreement of 1921, on the basis of which the Soviet 
Ambassador to Tehran, M. Rothstein, wrote a long 
letter to Kücak Khin urging him to put an end to 
his revolutionary activities. Thus abandoned, Kütak 
Khiin took refuge in the forests of Gila, and shortly 
afterwards his frozen corpse was found and his head 
‘was taken to the authorities. 

Kütak Khán's writings and manilestos suggest 
that he was aiming at a united lran without any 
foreign interference, including that of the Soviets. 
He believed in land reform and in compulsory educa- 
tion, and during his short control over Gilan, he did 
carry out some land reform and founded a number 
of public primary schools in Sawma‘asara, Shaft, 
Kasmá, and Másüla. 

The evaluation of the revolutionary activities of 
Kütak Khin has caused controversy, and many 
contradictory accounts have also been given con- 
cerning the factual history of the Djangal movi 
ment. He has been called a “willing puppet" of the 
Soviets (George Lenczowski, Russia and the West in 
Iran, 1918-1948, Ithaca 1949, 60). On the other hand, 
Soviet writers (The borderlands of Soviet Central Asia, 
in Central Asian Review, iv [1956], 287-332), as well 
as the Iranian revolutionary groups (S. ‘Awn Allahi, 
Inkiléb-i habir-i sisiyalisti-yi whtubr va nakdat-i 
Aumünis va kürgari-yi lrám, and Tali Müsawi, 
Ingilab-i whtubr va nakdat-i Gildn, both in Inhildb-i 
kir va Irán, ed. Hizb-i Tada-yi Iran, 1967, 241-62, 
p kwmünis-yi Tran, in Tiida: 
sismini inkildbi-yi Hisb-i Tida-yi Irán 
(o. 15, 1969, 22 ff.) do not 
seem to have paid enough atteation to the eventual 
Soviet abandonment of the Djangall movement; this 
latter question has constituted the point of emphasis 
of a number of other writers (Mustafa Shu‘at, 
Nigdhi bi rawdbiji ghürawi va mahdat inkildbi-yi 
Díangal, Tehran 1968) who have considered Kntak 
‘Khan to be a national hero. A third group of the 
accounts are hostile to the movement, expressing 
openly the attitude of the big landowners of Iran, 
particularly of those of Gllin; the best example of 
this group of literature is the anonymously-written 
book Ta’rikhéa-yi Djangaliyán, Tehran 1918. 
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KOCAN, modem form of the mediaeval Islamic 
Khabiishn/KhOdjan, a town of northern Khura- 
sn on the main highway connecting Tehran and 
Mashhad. It lies at an altitude of 4,060 feet in the 
fertile and populous Atrek River-Kashaf Rad cor- 
ridors, oa the headwaters of the Atrek and between 
the parallel mountain ranges of the Kühri Hazár 
Masdiid on the north and the Küh-i Shàh Diahin 
and Küh-i Bin&lüd on the south; the modern town. 







































lies several miles upstream, sc. to the cast-south-esst, 
of the mediaeval town. 

Khabüshán was apparently the earliest Islamic 
form of the town's name, although nothing is known 
about it during the period of the Arab conquests 
and the ensuing two or threc centuries. But already 
in the 4th/coth and early 5th/rrth centuries, such 
writers as Ibn Hawkal; ed. Kramers, 433, tr, Kra- 





mers-Wiet, 4x9, Mukaddast, 318-19, the author of 
the Hudid al-“lam, tr. Minorsky, t03, § 23, and 


Bayhaki, Ta'ribh-i Mas*üdi, ed. Gbani and Fayyád!, 
604, 607, tr. Arends *, 735, 739, Spell its name as 
Khüdján. Sam*ànt (who had personally visited the 
town), Ansáb, ed. Hyderabad, v, 223-4, repeated in 
Yalsit, ed. Beirut, ii, 399-400, says that the locals 
pronounced Khadidjan, The geographers and others 
describe it as the chef-licu (kasada) of the rich and 
flourishing rural district (rusts) of Ustuwa (the 
*‘Aoravnya of Greek sources}, which was adminis- 
tratively a dependency of Nishápür and comprised 
93 villages. It constituted the granary of Nishapar, 
growing corn and fruits in both rain-watered fields 
(mabdhhis) and in those irrigated by handts [g.v], 
cf. Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af- 
shanistan and eastern. [ran 994-1040, 1534. Cotton 
was also grown and textiles produced. Concerning 
the religious complexion of the district, we learn 
ihat in the early sth/rrth century the doctrines of 
the ShAfi'l maditkab were promoted in Kbüdián and 
Ustuw by the fakih AbO ‘Amr Farāhi (Muhammad 
>. al-Munawwar, Asrir al-tawhid fi makamét al- 
Shayhh Abi Sa'id, ed. Dhablh Allih Safa, Tehran 
1532/1953, 24); at this time, the famous Shafi 
scholar Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘All al-Mawardi (9.v.] served 
for a while as Radi of Ustuwa before moving to 
Baghdad (ct. H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung des Safisiti- 
schen Rechtsschule von den Anfingen bis sum &Jrq. 
Jakriundert, Wiesbaden 1974, 96). By the Il- Khinid 
period, the name Ustuwa was going out of use, 
though still used in the tav-registers, according to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzia, 150, tr. 149. 

Küčin makes sporadic appearances in the mediae- 
val Islamic chronicles, since it lay on the principal 
route from Gurgin and the Caspian provinces to 
Tàs and Nishápür, and because the pasture grounds 
of the upper Atrek valley were especially attractive 
to powers with nomadic followings, such as the 
Saldjaks, the Mongols and the Il-Khanids. It played 
a part in the manoeuvrings of Masfüd of Ghazna 
and the Sildjüks under Toghrll Beg during the 
struggle for Khurisin (Bayhak, loc. cit.). In 551/1156 
it was the meeting-place of the Kharazm-Sbah 
Atsiz [p] and the Karikhinid Mahmüd Khin, 
after the latter had invited the Shah into Khurdsin 
to combat the Oghuz captors of Sultan Sandjar, and 
it was in Ka8in that Atslz died shortly afterwards 
(Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3, 
330-1). The town suffered badly during Cingiz Khan's 
attack on Khurisin, According to Djuwaynf, the 
Mongol general Sübetey wrought great claughter at 
Khabüshán, Isfar??in [g.:.] and (?) Adkan, and for 
nearly 40 years the town lay devastated and de- 
populated. Then in 654/1256, Djuwayni—who had 
with considerable acumen purchased a quarter of 
the town from its inhabitants—himself persuaded 
Hülegü to rebuild it. The latter issued a yarltgh for 
the repair of the Aamiís and the rebuilding of the 
houses and markets, al) at his own expense, and the 
amir Sayi al-Din Ake expended s,oco dindrs on 
reconstructing and restoring the Friday mosque and 
cemetery (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 146, il, 617, cf. Boyle, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 342). 
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Kütin thus enjoyed a recovery of prosperity 
under the later Mongols and [I-Kbánids. Rashid 
al-Din mentions that there was an imperial workshop 
(edrkhdua) there (Petruskevsky, in ibid, v, 53). 
and also that Ghizán, when governor of Khurisan 
and himself still a Buddhist, built a Buddhist temple 
in the town for those devotees within the Mongol 
court entourage and official classes (Djdmi* al- 
tawartki, ed. Alizade, iii, Baku 1957, 373, cf. D'Ohs- 
sou, Hisloire des Mongols, The Hague 1834-5, iv, 
147-8). However, Kütàa had at some point of time 
also acquired an imdmsdde or saint's tomb of some 
importance, sc, that of Tbrabim, son of the Eighth 
Tmdm of the Shi'a, *AII a-Ridà. 

The whole Airek-Kashaf Rüd corridor lay in the 
front line of Persian defences against the Ozbegs 
during the Safawid period, Hence Shah ‘Abbas I 
settled Kurdish tribesmen in northem Khurásin, to 
the number, it is said, of 15,000 families, and sub- 
sequently, what were in effect a string of Kurdish 
tribal principalities grew up along the frontier, with 
hereditary chieftains and exemption from taxation 
in return for maintaining armed cavalrymen against 
incursions from Central Asia, Kaéan came within 
the area of the Za‘faranld Kurds, whose hereditary 
leaders had the title of I7kkéni bestowed upon them. 
Nadir Shah had an especially consistent policy of 
resettling peoples in frontier regions for strategic 
purposes, and during his reign (1248-60/1736-47) 
there were considerabie further implantations in 
northern Khuräsän, including the Kadan district 
(sce on all these population movements, J. R. Perry, 
Forced migration in Tran during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in Iranian studies, Jnal. of the 
Society for Iranian Studies, viiija (New York, Autumn 
1975], 205 f£). 

The local chiefs of Kitan were nevertheless fre- 
quently in revolt against the Persian central govern- 
ment. Nadir Shah was killed in r160/x747 whilst 
engaged in the subjugation of the town, and a 
nearby hill is still called Nadir Tepe. In the reign of 
the Kadjar Fath ‘All Shah, the shdnt Rida Kuli 
Khan (who entertained the British traveller J. B. 
Fraser in Kain in 1822) revolted against his over- 
lord, so that the Shah's wali ‘ahd or heir, tAbbis 
Mirza [g.e-], came and suppressed the outbreak, 
razing the town's walls and causing much destruction 
within it. Severe earthquakes in 1852, 1871, 1893 and 
1895 increased the devastation, and Curzon, who was 
there in 1889, found many ruinous houses there, 
estimating the population at less than 12,000. With 
the pushing-forward in the later 19th century of the 
Russian frontier in Central Asia up to the natural 
frontier of the Kopet Dagh-Kah-i Hazir Masdjid 
range and the subjection to Imperial Russian rule 
of the formerly predatory Türkmens, the three 
Kurdish principalities of northern Khurisin, Kean, 
Budjnurd [..] atd Daereh Gaz, lest much of their 
military and strategic raisons d'être, and Curzon 
noted that the power and prestige of the then 
libi, Shudii* al-Dawla Hosayn Khán b. Ridà 
Kull Khin, bad diminished (G. N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 94-112). 

In the present century, Kütán has remained the 
centre of an important wheat-growing area, sup- 
plying much of the rest of Persia; these crops are 
grown, as in mediaeval times, both on Aandl-irvigated 
land and on daywi, dry-farmed (cf. Admiralty hand- 
book, Persia London 1945, 40, 43 439, 453). Ad- 
ministratively, Kin is now the chef-lieu of a 
shahrastán or district of the 9th ustin or province 
of Khurasin; the population of the skahrastám in 














1050 was ca. rrrooo (ct. Farkamg-i divphráfiyd-yi 
Tran, ix, 307). 

Bibliography: In addition to sources given 
jin the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 393, and for the accounts of 
European travellers who visited Kaban, see 
A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, Vienna 
1952, 157-61, 221-3, 252. (C. E. Bosworts) 
KÜĞÜK KAYNARDJA (modem Tkísh. Küçük 

Kaynarca, “little hot spring”, a village in north- 
eastern Bulgaria, 25 km. south-east of Silistre, 
noteworthy as the place at which was concluded 
between the Ottoman and Russian Empires or 
x2 Djumada I 1188/*/n July 1774 one of the most 
famous and important treaties in the history of 
diplomacy. The Treaty of Kütük Kaynardia, which 
brought to an end a disastrous war over the partition. 
of Poland on which the Porte had irresponsibly 
embarked six years previously, contained terms 
which were uniformly regrettable in their conse- 
quences for the Ottoman state and, in particular, for 
the khánate of the Crimea, 

The treaty, which consisted of 26 articles and a. 
separate secret convention of two articles, was the 
final outcome of protracted negotiations for a truce 
which had been conducted by the two sides since 
1186/1772. Only in the campaign of 1188/1774, with 
Russian forces strongly entrenched south of the 
Danube and with the strong fortress of Shumen 
(Shumla, Shumni), which commanded the passage 
of the Balkan range, abandoned by the Ottomans, 
were negotiations pushed rapidly to a conclusion. 
‘The Ottoman field-commander (serdar-i ehrem), the 
Grand Vizier Muhsinzade Mehmed Pasha, nominated 
as plenipotentiaries his Aahyd-begi Nish&ndil/Tewkitt 
Abmed Resmi Efendi and the then re% efendi 
Tbrāhim Munib (Münip) Efendi; the chief Russian 
negotiator, under the aegis of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief, Field-Marshal Count Pyotr Aleksan- 
drevit Rumyantsev, was Prince Nikolai Repnin, 
who had served as Russian ambassador at the Porte. 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

Negotiations were begun and rapidly concluded 
in the Russian camp before Shumen on 8 Djum&da I 
x188/"],, July 1774; the actual date and place of 
signing were stipulated by the Russians for their 
historical significance. The controlling text of the 
treaty was drawn up in Italian; Russian and Turkish 
versions were also signed by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries. Contrary to a widely-held belief, there 
are only minor textual variations between the Rus- 
sian and Turkish versions. 

The consequences of the Treaty of Kütük 
Kaynarda were most unfortunate for the khi- 
nate of the Crimea. Although by the terms of art. 
3 Russian forces were to evacuate its territory with 
the exception of the strong points of Kerč and Yeni 
Kale, the Ottomans were obliged to relinquish 
their suzerainty over the kainate, and to concede 
to the Crimean Tatars a specious and unlooked-for 
"independence" (serbestiyy:t. Religious supremacy 
over the Muslim inhabitants of the khanate was. 
reserved to the Ottoman sultan as rightful caliph 
("Supremo Califfo Maomettano"), a concept entirely 
alien to Islamic Jaw, and one which was to cause 
endless diplomatic confusion, in part corrected by 
the convention explicative of Aynall Kavak (3 Rabi“ I 
1193/1], March 1779). The “independence” of the 
Crimea proved in fact to be merely a prelude to its 
absorption by Russia, on the pretext of misgovern- 
ment, in 1783 [see further, girin]. 

For tha Ottomans, the consequences, in strategic 
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terms, of the treaty were equally ominous, Through 
"her possession of the fortresses of Klburun (Kln- 
burun) [gv.] (art. 18); Kert and Yehi Kalfe [g.v.] 
(arts. 3 and 19); Azak (Azov) [q.v] (art. 20) and 
Greater and Lesser Kabarda [see kamAxos] (art. 21), 
and despite restitution to the Ottomans of zit 
(Ochakov) and Bessarabia, including, infer alia, 
the fortresses of Ak Kerman, Kili, Isma‘l, Bender 
and Khotin {gg.v.], Russia gained a secure and 
permanent strategic foothold on the northern shores 
Of the Black Sea, thus bringing to an end its four 
centuries’ history as an Ottoman “lake”. This new 
position of strength Russia was able immediately 
to exploit through further concessions (art. t1) which 
gave her unrestricted commercial privileges in the 
Black Sea and through the Straits into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the right to establish consulates and 
vice-consulates at will on Ottoman territory and to 
maintain a permanent embassy at Istanbul, A further 
detailed clause afforded Russia a privileged position 
with regard to the Christian population and the 
semi-autonomous hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (Boghdan and Eflak fg.vv.]) (art, 16), while by 
art. 13 the Porte was obliged to concede to Catherine 
TI and her successors the title of padishdh (cardmen 
Rusyalarintà pddishahi, ie. ""Empress/Emperor of 
all the Russians"). 

Two articles in particular (arts. 7 and r4) of the 
treaty have given rise to much subsequent mis- 
understanding. Art. 7, which in fact specifically 
recognised the protection of the Ottoman govern- 
ment over its own Christian subjects, permitted 
Russia only to make representations on behalf of a 
single church building—an Orthodox church in 
Ghalata [g-*. in Suppl.], separate from the Russian 
embassy chapel, where services were to be held 
according to the Russian rite—and those who served 
in it Art. rs, which actually gave to Russia the 
right to establish a church in Ghalata to serve the 
Russian community resident there “on the example 
of the otber Powers"—ie., France and Austria—had 
already been proposed in the negotiations of 1772-3. 
From these articles, or possibly from those which 
related to Moldavia and Wallachia, or to the Archi- 
pelago (still under the occupation of the Russian 
fleet: art. 17) or to Georgia and Mingrelia (art. 23), 
but more probably from a general claim to guardian- 
Ship over the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire 
Which was put forward by Catherine Il in 1775, 
there derived the widely held but erroneous be- 
lief that by the terms of the Treaty of Kütük 
Kaynardja Russia had acquired an. "ill-defined 
"right" to exercise a protection over the largely 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Sultin which 
might serve a5 a basis for subsequent diplomatic 
claims against the Ottoman state. 

Two separate secret articles provided for the 
evacuation at an unspecified date of the Russian 
fleet from the Archipelago and for the payment by 
the Porte of a war indemnity of 15,000 purses (kese), 
ie. 7.5 million &urusk. 

The largely factitious "rights" in arts. 7 and 14 
apart, the gains which were made by Russia as a 
consequence of the Treaty of Kü&ük Kaynardja 
were considerable, and the losses in territory and 
prestige in which the Ottoman state was obliged to 
acquiesce were correspondingly severe. For the 
khbánate of the Crimea its consequences were sombre 
in the extreme. To Catherine Il, Küük Kaynardja 
was a treaty "the like of which Russia [had] never 
had before"; a recent historian has correctly charac- 
terised it as “a major step, possibly the greatest 

















single step prior to 1955, by Russia into the Near 
East”. 
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Kiiçük Kaynarca, in tA, vi, 1064-71. The most 
recent study is R. H. Davison, “Russian skill 
and Turkish imbecility™: the treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardji reconsidered, in Slavic Review, xxxv 
(1976), 463-83. All these works contain supple- 
mentary bibliographies and further references to 
sources in the relevant languages. 

(C. J. Hevwoop) 

KOCUK SAID PASHA (1555-1914), t9th cen- 
tury Ottoman statesman, seven times Grand 
Vizier under Sultan ‘Abd al Hamid II, and twice in 
the Young Turk era. Born in E:zurum, Sa‘ld received 
traditional Muslim education until his father’s 
death in 1853 forced him to seek an administrative 
career, Trained largely as an apprentice rather than 
in the new secular schools being established by the 
Tanzimat [g.v], he served first as secretary to the 
governor of Erzurum Province (1853-7) and secretary 
to the Anadolu Ordusu (1857-9) before entering the 
central bureaucracy in Istanbul. He served for some 
time as secretary in the Medjlis-i Wald (1859-63), 
rising to various high positions in and out of Istanbul 
before becoming director of the Imperial Press 
(Matoa‘a-i Amire) and editor of the official govern- 
ment newspaper Takwiw-i Wehdyit (18638). He 
continued to rise in the secretarial service, becouning 
director of a department in the Council of State 
(Shard-yi Dewle) in 1868, and of the Courts Depart- 

nent of the Diwin-d Abkdm-l ‘Adliyye in 1871, 
rising to become Chief Secretary of the Ministry of 
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"Trade (Tidjàret Neyáreti) in 1874 and Chief Secretary 
of the Grand Vizier a year later. 

1t was during these later years that Sa‘id Efendi 
came into contact with Prince ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
advising him on administrative matters, so that one 
of the latter's first acts after his accession to the 
sultanate was to raise him to the rank of Pasha and 
‘appoint him as Chief Secretary (1876-8), at which time 
he acquired the nickname Küčük (“the small one”) 
to distinguish him from Ingiliz Sa‘id Pasha, who also 
advised the sultan for a time until he was dismissed 
due to implication in the ‘A Su‘Aw! affair. 

Kütük Sa'id now became the Sulian's chief in- 
strument in the Ottoman cabinet. As minister of 
justice (1878-9), he worked to modernise the Nisdm- 
iyye secular court system, introducing the institution 
of public defender, and also securing promulgation 
of new commercial and criminal codes of law. In 
seven terms as Grand Vizier (1879-80, 1880-2, 1882, 
1882-5, 1895, 1901-3, T908), he faithfully carried 
Out the sultan's reform programs, also taking the 
itiative to introduce important reforms. He devel- 
‘oped a program to centralise government control of 
the provinces, modernised the financial system, in- 
creased tax collections and balanced the budgets, 
negotiated the settlement with the empire's foreign 
creditors that led to the creation of the Public 
Debt Commission (1881), established the Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce to develop native trade and 
industry, modernised and expanded the system of 
secular schools on the elementary and higher tech- 
nical levels in particular, reorganised and modernised 
the regular police, and made the secular courts fully 
independent of government interference so they 
could administer Justice without fear of intervention. 
He played a major role in modernising the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, introducing examinations for ap- 
pointment and promotion and establishing a pension 
system so that aged officials could retire without 
fear of poverty. 

As the sultan became increasingly withdrawn and 
subject to the influence of his palace coterie, Sa'id 
Pasha became more and more fearful of his master. 
At the same time, his rivalry with Mehmed Kamil 
Pasha became so intense that he at times feared for 
his life, and at one point refused the sultan's call to 
resume the Grand Vizierate. As a result, Said Pasha 
was not included in the disfavour of the Young Turks 
for most of the sultan's advisers following the Young 
‘Turk Revolution (108), and in fact served twice more 
as grand vizier during the Constitutional period which 
followed, in 1911 and 1912, with tbe support of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, leading its fight 
against the Liberal Union Party, and directing the 
government's efforts against the Italian invasions 
of Libya and of the Dodecanese islands. In the face 
of strong military pressure in support of the Liberal 
Union, however, Sa'id Pasha resigned for the final 
time (17 July 1912), so that the hero of the Russo- 
Turkish war, Abmed Mulhtir Pasha, could establish 
a non-party government to resolve the crisis. Satid 
Pasha then served as chairman of the upper house 
of the legislature, the Council of Notables (1973-24) 
until he retired shortly before his death. 
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KUCUM KHÁN, a Tatar Khan of Siberia, 
in whose reign this country was conquered by the 
Russians. Abu I Ghazi (ed. Desmaisons, 177), is the 
only authority to give information regarding his 
origin and his genealogical relation to the other 
descendants of Cingiz Khan. According to this 
source, he reigned for forty years in "Türán", lost. 
his eyesight towards the end of his life, was driven 
from his kingdom by the Russians in 1003/1594-5, 
took refuge with the Manghlt (Nogay) and died 
among them. References to Kutum are also found 
in the work of the Ottoman Turk Sayfi, said to 
have been written in 999/1582 (Leiden MS., No. 197; 
tr. without a reference to the MS. by Ch. Schefer as 
an appendix to his translation of the history of 
Central Asia, Histoire de l'Asie Centrale, by ‘Abd 
al-Karim Bukhāri, Paris 1876, 303 ff.) Kutum's 
kingdom and its capital are there called “Tur: 
the Russians had taken this town during Kutum's 
absence. Kugum afterwards returned and drove out 
the Russians after a long siege (one to two years), 
but the latter carried off his son a prisoner to Moscow. 
These stories seem to show that Sayfs work was 
probably composed later than the year given in the 
title (Schefer, loc. cit., Preface, p. iv, even gives the 
year 990 A.H. as date of death of the author). 

The name of "Isker" for the capital of Kuéum 
(near the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish) seems 
to be found only in Russian sources; it is only from 
the latter also that the principal events of his reign 
can be chronologically arranged. Kučum did not 
inherit his kingdom from his father but had expelled 
his predecessor Vadigar; in 1563 VAdigir is still 
mentioned as king of Siberia, while in 1569 we find 
Kutum, In 1581 Isker was conquered by Russian 
Cossacks under Yermak; the Cossacks owed their 
victory to the use of fire-arms, then still unknown 
in Siberia. Kutum's son Makhmet-Kul (Muhammad 
Kull) was sent a prisoner to Moscow. It was not till 
Yermak fell ín an unexpected attack (1586 or 1585) 
that Isker was vacated by the Russians; but by the 
year 1587 we find troops, who had just arrived, 
building the Russian town of Tobolsk near this 
town, Kucum did not suffer his last defeat at the 
hands of the Russians till 20 August 1598. He is 
said to have been slain by the Nogay, with whom 
he had taken refuge, out of revenge for his father's 
raids on them. The document used by Radlotf (Aus 
Sibirien, Leipzig 1893, 146 ff.) dealing with an 
embassy from Kučum to Bukhārā and the order by 
“Abd Allāh Khin to his governor in Khwarazm to 
send teachers of religion to Siberia, cannot be genuine. 
Kh"ārazm was at this date an independent kingdom 
and not under the rule of the Khán of Bukhárà. The 
form "Kózüm" adopted by Radloff is also not to be 
found in any historical sources, 
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KUDASA, a group of Arab tribes of obscure 
origin. The opinions of the genealogists about their 
origin are contradictory. Some of them assert that 
they were descendants of Ma‘add, others say that 
they were from Himyar. Both parties had recourse 
to traditions and utterances attributed to the 
Prophet, in which he is said either to have declared 
that Ma‘add's hunya was Abo Kudi‘a, or to have 
stated explicitly that Kudaa is a descendant of 
Himyar. Harmonising traditions reported that the 
mother of Kudi‘a was the wife of Milik b. Amr b. 
Murra b. Malik b. Himyar and later married Ma‘add, 
bringing with her Kudi‘a, her son from the first 
marriage; Kuda‘a was therefore later called Kuda‘a 
b. Mafadd. A contradictory tradition of this kind 
claimed that Kuda‘ was the son of Ma‘add; later 
his mother married Malik b, ‘Amr al-Himyari, who 
adopted the child, Kudi‘a, and thus he was called 
Kuda‘a al Himyarl (see M. J. Kister and M. Plessner, 
Notes on Caskel’s Gamharat an-nasab, in Oriens, 
xxv-xxvi [1976], 56-7, and references in notes 43-51; 
also Nor al-Din al-Haythamt, Madima‘ abzawd?id, 
repr. Beirut 1967, i, 194-5; Agháni, vii, 77-8; al- 
Hamdanl, al-klil, ed. Muhammad al-Akwa‘ al- 
Hiwali, Cairo 1383/1963, 1, 18050). Some traditions 
say explicitly that the Kuda tribes related them- 
selves to Maadd, but turned to the Himyari nasab 
under MuSkwiya's pressure and bribes (see eg. 
Kister and Plessner, op. cit., notes 51-7; Nar al-Din, 
al-Haytbaml, op. cit, i, 194; Aghini, loc. cit.; Thsin 
Nags, altabiyya al-Rabaliyya wca-afharuh fi 
"Lghi'r al-umawi, Beirut 1964, 3403; and see al- 
Kutim!, Diwén, ed, Ibrahim al-Sémarri% and Ahmad 
Matlab, Beirut 1960, 34, 145, 147, 149; al-Kumayt, 
Sh, ed. Diwüd Sallim, Baghdád 1969, nos r62, 
YY. 10-13, 469 VV. 1-7, 509 VV, T-4, 523 V. 2, 550 V. 1, 
606 v. 1), The name Kuda‘a is an early one and can 
be traced in fragments of the old Arab poetry. The 
tribes recorded as Kuda were: Kalb [g.v], Diju- 
hayna, Ball, Bald? (es) Khawlin [po], 
Mahra, Khushayn, Diarm, "Udhra [q..], Balkayn 
ísee AL-kavw], Tanükh [g.v.) and Salih; the at- 
tribution of some of these tribes to Kuda‘a (like 
Tantikh, Khawlan and Mahra) was the subject of 
dispute among genealogists. Several of the clans 
of Kuda‘a joined other tribes, adopting their pedigree 
and changing their tribal identity. 

Among the prominent divisions of Kudia one 
may particularly refer here to Djuhayna and Ball. 

1. The vast territory of Diuhayna, controlling 
the coastal route of the caravans between Syria 
and Mecca, included the localities of Safra?, Sufayna, 
al Marwa, al Hawra? and Yanbu‘; to them belonged 
the mountains of Radwi ([q.] and see M. von 
Oppenheim, Die Bedwinen, Leipzig 1943, ii, 361, on 
the legendary story of the hidden Imm living in 
Radwi), Adirad, Ashfar and ©Azwar and the wadis 
of Idam and alts (soe eg. al-Bakri, Mudjam 
wa stadjam, ed. Mustaíl al-Saki, Cairo 1364/1965; 
Váküt, s.v. Radwa; Arm, Asm£ djibdl Tiháma 
wa-subhinihd, in ‘Abd alSalim Hartn's Nawédir 
al-makkfifit, Cairo 1375/1936, ii, B, 390-8 and 
indices; cf. Hamad al-Djasir, Bitad Yanbu‘, Riyad 
n.d., passim, and see esp. the supplement: bildd 
diuhayna wa-mandziluhà 'I kadima, 156-7), Djuhayna 
seems to have had a clear perception of tribal identity, 
as can be gauged from a collection of tribal war 
poetry, the ayydm Diwhayma; some fragments of 
this poetry were recorded as late as the 4th/roth 
century (see al-Tayalisl, al-Mukathara “ind al- 
smudhdkara, ed. Mubammad at-Tandjf, in Şarkiyat 
Mecmuast, i [Ankara 1956), 37-9; see on Bughayt: 





























al-Amidl, al-Mwtalif wa "I mukhtalij, ed. Krenkow, 
Cairo 1354, 57-8; and see on Salima b. al-Ya*büb, 
ibid., 53, 165; on the compilation of war poetry of 
diY tribe of Balkayn, aghfar Bani '| Kayn, 
, 234). 

According to a tradition recorded by Ibn al-Kalbl, 
2 Djubani, «Abd al-Dàr b. Hudayb (or Hudbayl in 
another version), intended to build à sanctuary in 
one of the centres of Djuhayna, Kawdam, to rival 
the Kaba of Mecca; however, he encountered op- 
position on the part of his people who were reluctant 
to aid him in carrying out his plan (Ibn al-Kalbl, 
al-Asnam, ed. Abmad Zaki Pasha, Cairo 1343/1924, 
45; Yàküt, s.v. Kawdam). This report may give us 
a clue for assessing the attitude of some other tribal 
Eroups oí Kudáfa. Ibn Hishdm records a tradition 
according to which al-Ghawih, who was in charge 
of certain pilgrimage practices at Mecca, used to 
announce during one of the services, "O God 1 am 
iollowing the example of others; if there is a sin it is 
Kuda‘a's" (Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. al-Saka, al- 
Abyarl, Shalabl, Cairo 1355/1936, i, 126, 1. 1; Guil- 
laume's translation, The life of Muhammad, Karachi 
1967, 50, of the second hemistich “If that is wrong, 
the fault is Qudáfa's" is inaccurate). It is evident 
that this declaration points to certain sections within 
Kuda who were reluctant to acknowledge the 
authority of Mecca and the sanctity of the Ka'ba. 

The relations of Djuhayna with the Aws and 
Khazradj seem to have been quite close; some 
Djuhanis are recorded as allies of the Medinan families 
or clans (see e, Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansib al- 
Sarab, ed. (Abd al-Salàm Hárün, Cairo 1962, 444). It 
is noteworthy that among the Ansàri group who 
gave the Prophet the oath of allegiance at the ‘Akaba 
‘was an ally of the Band Salima of Kalbi extraction, 
‘who joined Djuhayna and stayed with them, ‘Abd 
Allih b, Unays; he gained the honourable titles of 
al-muhddiri, aLamsdri, al-salami, al-djuhani al- 
'akabi (see e.g. Ion Hisham, ii, ro6 sup.; Ibn ale 
Kalbl, Diamhara, Ms, Br. Mus., Add. 22346, f. 73a; 
Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, ed. SAN al-Bigjawi, Cairo 
1389/1970, iv, 15-17, no. 4553; Tbn Kudama al- 
Makdist, al-Istibyár fi asad al-sakdta min al-ansdr, 
ed. SAIE Nuwayhid, Beirut 1392/1972, 166-8; Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-IsfiSat, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1380/ 
1960, 869-70, no. x47; al-Baladhurl, Awsdb al. 
aghrj, ed. Muhammad Hamfdullah, Cairo 1959, i, 
249). It was ‘Abd Allāh b. Unays who asked the 
Prophet on which night he should come to Medina. 
from his abode in al-A‘raf during Ramadan, and the 
Prophet bade him come on the night of 27 Ramadin; 
this night is therefore named “The Night of the 
Djuhani", 1t refers, of course, to the layla! al-tadr 
(ste e.g. al-Agkini, xvii, 133; Ibn "Abd al-Barr, 
op. cite, 870). 

On the Day of BuSath [9.v.], Djuhayna fought on 
the side of the Khazradj (Aghdné, xv, 162-3; Ibn 
Khaldin, ai-‘Zéar, Beirut r956, ii, 602), but on the 
eve of the encounter of Badr al-maw‘id they were 
said to have hurried to Medina (together with Ball) 
as allies of the Aws (al-Wakid!, Maghizi, ed. Marsden 
Jones, Oxford 1966, 385, 1. r1). 

When the Prophet settled in Medina, he was, of 
course, concerned to establish peaceful relations with 
its neighbours, Djuhayna. Djubayna, making a 
careful assessment of the fundamental change in the 
situation in Medina with the advent of the Prophet, 
were eager to secure their position in the new struc- 
ture of power. According to some traditions, a 
delegation of Djuhayna came to the Prophet in 
Medina, pointed out that the Prophet alighted 
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"among them" (bayma arhurind, ie. in the area 
controlled by them) and requested him to conclude 
with them an agreement of mutual security (fa-awthit 
land hatá na?manakd wa-ta’manand). This treaty 
was indeed agreed upon between the Prophet and 
Djuhayna. A peculiar aspect of this treaty was the 
tacit agreement by the Prophet for Djuhayna not to 
convert to Islam; this is clearly indicated in the 
account about the treaty, wa-am yuslimd. The 
implementation of the treaty occurred a short time 
after its conclusion; the Prophet sent a troop of less 
than hundred warriors to raid a tribal group of 
Kinàna which dwelt in the neighbourhood of Diu- 
hayna, When the Muslim warriors realised that the 
Kininls outnumbered them, they retreated asking 
refuge with Djuhayna, When the Diuhanls inter- 
rogated them as to why they had gone out fighting 
in the boly month of Radjab, they justified their 
deed by mentioning that they were driven out from. 
the Haram (of Mecca) during the holy month. The 
account further tells about dissension among the 
Muslim warriors; a group of them wanted to remain 
in the place where they were staying, whilst another 
one planned to return to the Prophet to obtain a 
decision from him. When this group met the Prophet, 
he expressed his anger about the division that had 
occurred within the expedition, which having left in 
unity returned divided. He then appointed ‘Abd 
Allah b. Djahsh as the commander of the troop; 
‘Abd Allah b. Djabsh was thus the first appointed 
amir in Islam (Ibn Abi Sbayba, Ta'riMA, Ms. Berlin. 
9409 — Sprenger rog, ff. 280-502; cf, Nir al-Din 
al-Haythamf, Madjma‘ al-zawaid, vi, 66-7, with an 
essential variant, that the Djuhanis converted to 
Islam after the conclusion of the treaty; and see 
al-Bayhaki, Dali! al-nubuxwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
*Utbmán, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 304-5 [the commander 
of the first troop, dispatched by the Prophet, was 
Sa'd b. Abt Wakkas]; Ibn Djunghul, Ta’rikh, Ms. 
Br, Mus., Or. 5912, i, 220b). 

The reports about the first cases of co-operation 
between Djuhanis and the nascent Muslim com- 
munity at Medina, though sometimes divergent or 
even contradictory, point clearly to the period 
preceding the battle of Badr and are connected with 
the earliest attempts of the Prophet at impeding the 
free traffic of the Kurashl caravans. The detach- 
ments dispatched by the Prophet wore relatively 
small and served a twofold purpose: that of re- 
connoitring in case a greater force of the enemy made 
an appearance, and of an attacking troop in case 
they met with a smaller division of the enemy. 
Tt was essential in such a situation to have at their 
disposal a territory with a friendly population both 
for military enterprises and as a resort to which the 
force could retreat in safety. The treaty with the 
Djubanls was indeed successful, and enabled the 
Prophet to launch his first attacks against some 
Kinin! allies of Kuraysh; the expeditions operated 
indeed in the territory controlled by Djuhayna. 

Furthermore, some Djuhants carried out certain 
subtle and responsible duties for the Prophet’s troops: 
Basbas b. ‘Amr and ‘Adi b. Abi 'l-Zaghba? (both 
allies of the Angirt clans) served as spies for the 
Muslim troops (see e.g. Ibn Hazm, Djawdoi* al-sira, 
ed. Thsin ‘Abbis, Nasir al-Din al-Asad, Ahmad 
Shakir, Cairo nd, 220; Ibn Highim, index; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, Cairo 1280, i, 178 ult.-179; 
Ibn Hadjar, «l-!sdba, i, 288, no. 640, iv, 474, no. 5486; 
al-Wakidt, 40-1; al-Baládhurl, 47545, i, 289). Another. 
Diuhanl, Kashad, granted shelter to two other spies 
of the Prophet, Talha b. «Ubayd Allih and Sa'id b. 
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Zayd; he misled the men of the Kurash! caravan 
who inquired about the spies sent by the Proph 
After the departure of the Kurashf caravan, Kaghad 
accompanied the two spies to Turban, where he met 
the Prophet; the Prophet wanted to grant him 
‘Yanbiif (as an iffa° or fief), but Kashad advised the 
Prophet to grant it to one of his relatives (see e.g. 
al-Wakidi, 19-20; Ibn Hadjar, v, 390, no. 7499; Iba 
al-Athir, Usd, iv, 239; al-Mākrizī, Imtā‘ alasmā, ed. 
Mahmiid Shákir, Cairo 194, i, 62). Another Djubanl, 
Madidi b. ‘Amr, performed an even more complicated 
service for the Muslim detachment; he interposed 
between the small Muslim force under the command 
of Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the Kurasit 
caravan escorted by 300 Kurasht riders under the 
command of Abi Djahl (see eg. al-Wakidl, 9-10, 
401; akBayhakl, Dalit al-nubueowa, ed. «Abd al- 
Rabmán Mubammad ‘Uthman, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 
302; Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 446; idem, Djawāmi‘, 
Tor, cf. 110; al-Mairizi, Imtá*, i, 5t-2; Ibn Hisham, 
li, 245, 269). Madidi succeeded in accomplishing his 
task as he was an ally (Ralif, muteadi*) cf both parties 
(ie. of the Muslim party and the Kurashls). It is 
noteworthy for the assessment of the personality of 
Madjd! and the reliability of the traditions that some 
reports state that he did not convert to Islam (see 
eg. al-Zuriginl, Shark al-mawéhib abladunniyya, 
Cairo 1325, i, 390). 

‘The reports about the participation of Djuhanis 
in the first encounters of the Prophet with Kuraysh 
‘seem to be sound, and are confirmed by a tradition 
recorded by al-Tabaráni, stating that the first tribe 
to fight on the side of the Prophet was Djuhayna 
lal-Tabarin, al-4:Pil, Ms. Br. Mus, Or. 1530, 
1. 196b). 

Some factors which motivated Djuhayna in con- 
cluding the treaty with the Prophet can be deduced 
from a report recorded by al-SamhodI and al- 
Fayrüzabádl; the Prophet alighted at Dhu "I-Marwa; 
Djubani people assembled at the place from the 
mountains and the plains and complained of being 
pressed by alien people, who were trying by force 
to get hold of their wells. Then the Prophet granted 
the people of Djuhayna the lands of Dhu "I-Marwa, 
forbade them to be treated with iniquity and an- 
nounced that the angel Djibril ordered him to con- 
sider Diuhayna as his allies (al-Samhddi, Wajd? 
al-wafd, ed. Muhammad Mub yt ‘I-Din Abd al-Harid, 
Cairo 1374/1955, 1305-6; al-FayrOzabhdl, al-Maghd- 
nim. al-mutába fi maSélim taba, ed. Kamad al-Diüsir, 
Riyàd 1389/1969, 379). It is plausible that this 
utterance of the Prophet confirmed Djuhayna's 
rights to their landed property and formed a warning 
for tribal groups to refrain from transgressing on the 
wells (sc. wells and other property) of Djuhayna, as 
they were the allies of the Prophet and their rights 
would be defended by the Prophet, The lands of 
Dhu "-Marwa were in fact granted by the Prophet 
to a man from Diuhayna (see Ibn Sa'd, Tabahdi, 
Beirut 1380/1960, i, 271; see on ‘Awsadia b. Harmal 
Ibn al-KalbI-Caskel, Gamharaz an-nasab, ii, 216; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Isdba, iv, 739, no. 6093; on Dhü "I-Marwa. 
see al-Bakri, MuSdjam, s.v. Marwa). 

The Prophet concluded several treaties with the 
various tribal groups of Djubayna. Some of these 
treaties can be traced to the very early period of the 
Prophet’: stay at Medina; they do not contain any 
stipulation as to conversion to Islam. There are, 
however, some treaties which may be attributed to 
a later period, when conversion to Islam became 
obligatory, and include instructions concerning the 
religious duties to be performed (cf. Ibn Sa'd, i, 
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270-1). A tradition recorded by Ibn Sa'd (i, 333) 
says that a delegation of Djuhayna embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet to Medina; this story 
may, however, refer to a unit of Djuhayna, and 
certainly not to the whale tribe. 

The early conversion of several groups of Djuhayna 
and another Kuga‘ group, the Aslam, is reflected 
in some traditions attributed to the Prophet, in 
which Djuhayna is counted among the tribal groups 
surpassing (in virtues) the great tribes of Asad, 
Ghatafan, Tamim and ‘Amir b. SaSa‘a (sce e. 
akHumaydl Musnad, ed. Habib al-Kabmán al 
Atami, Beirut-Cairo 1381, ii, no. 1048; ‘Abd ab 
Razik, ai-Musannaf, ed. al-A‘caml, Beicut 1302/ 
1972, x 47, no. 19877; al Tabaránt, ai-Mw'djam 
al-jagkir, ed. (Abd al-Rabmin ‘Uthman, Cairo 1568/ 
1968, i, 54, ii, 151). Only few cases of opposition by 
some wnits of Djuhayna against the Muslim com- 
monwealth of Medina are known (see e.g. al-Wakidl, 
774-5; al-Tabari, Tari, ed. Mubammad Abu 'l-Fadl 
Ibráhim, Cairo 1969, iii, 32, about the expedition of 
Aba ‘Ubayda). Whea the Prophet set out for al- 
Hudaybiya, some nomad Djuhanis were disinclined 
to respond to his summons and to join him, fearing 
that the Muslims might be defeated by the Kurasht 
forces (see e.g. Mudjahid, Tafsir, ed. “Abd al-Rahmān 
al-Tahir al-Sürati, Beirut n.d., 6or inf; Muķātil, 
Tafsir, Ms. Abmet 1I, 24/1, ff. r6ob, 166b; al- 
Wakidl, $74, 619; al-Nawawl al-Djawl, Maráh labid, 
Cairo 1305, ij, 305 inf.; al-Kurtubl, Ta/sir, Cairo 
1387/1967, xvi, 268, 348; al-Suyūți, al-Durr al- 
manthür, Cairo 1314, Vi. 7273). 

Diubayna appeared as a strong force of 800 
warriors and so riders (or 1400 warriors according 
to Tabari, Ta’rīkà, iii, 65 sup.) on the expedition for 
the conquest of Mecca; four banners were borne by 
its leaders (see e.g. al-WAkidl, 799, 820, 896; al- 
Muttaki al-Hindi, Karz al-*emmál, Hyderabad r390/. 
1970, xvii, 78, no. 199; and see Ibn Hadiar, al-sdba, 
fi, 445, no. 2549, ii, 604 sup., no. 2897, vi, 165, no- 
8098; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 124, Iba ‘Abd al-Barr, 
al-Istifib, 871-2). The Djuban! Rifi* b. Makith was 
appointed by the Prophet as tax-collector (masaddib) 
of his tribe (al-Wakidf, 1073). A number of Djubants 
emigrated to Medina; the Prophet himself fixed the 
place of the tribal mosque of Djuhayna in Medina 
(Ibn Sad, i, 553). 

Diebayna remained faithful to Islam after the 
death of the Prophet (cf. al-Walidi, 1122) and 
favourable utterances attributed to the Prophet 
emphasised their virtues. The Prophet is said to have 
considered Djuhayna among his madli (we eg. 
alAynt, 'Umda! aL-bári, Cairo 1348, xvi, 75- 
alMunawi, Fayé aLkadir, Beirut 1391/1972, | 
516, no. 6122). The Prophet is said to have recom- 
mended seeking refuge in the mountains of Djuhayna 
during the periods of strife, fitan (see e.g. al-Bakri, 
154; Hamad al-Didsir, Aba Ali al-Hadjari, Riyad 
1388/1968, 192; and see the utterance of the Prophet. 
in Ibn Saʻd, i, 333). In an alleged utterance, the 
Prophet is said to have recommended marrying 
Djuhant women (Ibn Hibbin, Kitab al-Madjrakin, 
ed, ‘Aziz Beg al-Nakshbandt, Hyderabad 1390/1970, 
ii, 10). A peculiar tradition attributed to the Prophet 
forbids anyone to harm Djuhayna, saying “he who 
harms Djuhayna harms me, and he who harms me 
harms God"; this utterance was instantly denied 
when transmitted to Mu‘awiya (al-Amidl, al-Mw°talif, 
60, no. 147). 

 Djuhayna participated, together with other groups 
of Kuda‘, in the conquest of Egypt; some of them 
settled in Pustat (cf. Ibn "Abd al-Hakam, Futah 






































Misr, ed. Torrey, New Haven 1922, index). Diuhanis 
lived in Manfalay and Asyiit. After clashes with other 
tribal groups, Diuhayna migrated to Upper Egypt 
and settled in the region of Ikhmim during the 
Fatimid period; they became one of the powerful 
Arab tribes of Egypt (see Makrizi, al-Bayén wa 
‘hitrab *ammá fi ard Misr min al-ardb, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Madjid ‘Abidin, Cairo 1961; and see the researches 
of ‘Abidin, in ibid., 77-8). Groups of Djunayna 
penetrated in the 8th/rath century into the Christian 
kingdom of Nubia and got mastery over it. From 
Nubia, Djuhayna continued to push forward into 
the Sudan and mixed with the native tribes (see 
C. H. Becker, Zur Geschichte des östlichen Sudan, in 
Isli, 153-77; idem, E7* art. Diuhaina; F. C. Thomas 
It, The Juhaina Arabs of Chad, in MEJ [1959], 
142-55; von Oppenheim, op. i, 359). In the 
‘Djuhant territories of the Arab peninsula, the differ- 
ent sections of that tribe became controlled by the 
descendants of ‘All, who succeeded in acquiring a 
great deal of landed property in these regions. 
Nevertheless, the various branches of Djuhayna 
succeeded in keeping their identity during the 
centuries. Although wavering at the beginning of the 
First World War, the majority of the tribe followed 
the sons of the Sharif Husayn; later, they changed 
attitude and became loyal subjects of the Sa‘adi 
dynasty (see von Oppenheim, ii, 360). In recent 
times, they have been exerting themselves in devel- 
oping their region (see Hamad al-Diasir, Bilad 
Yanbut, passim). 

2. To the north of the territory of Djuhayna was 
ihe region of Ball, another branch of Kudáta. 
Starting at Wadi Idam, their usual habitations 
extended far to the north, including the places of 
Shaghab, Bada and Tayma? (cf. Ibn Khaldün, *Ibar, 
ii, 516; von Oppenheim, ii, 315, 352-3). The Kuda 
tribal groups of Ball, Djuhayna and ‘Udhra migrated, 
according to tradition, to the Wadi ‘l-Kura in which 
Jewish settlers cultivated the soil, dug the wells 
and planted palm-trees. According to an agreement 
between the Jewish settlers and these Kuda% groups, 
the Jews undertook to give them a certain payment; 
in return Ball, Djuhayna and ‘Udhra were under 
obligation to give protection tọ the Jewish settle- 
ments against the Bedouin tribes, including other 
Kuda units (see Yaküt, sv. al-Kurd; al-Bakel, 
 Má*djam, 1, 43). The stipulations of this agreement 
remained valid until the advent of Islam; then the 
*Udhri Djamra b. a-Nufmán visited the Prophet 
and was given by him a grant of land. The Jewish 
settlers of the family of ‘Urayd (or ‘Arig) were 
allowed by the Prophet to stay in their places; they 
were granted by the Prophet the privilege of re- 
ceiving a certain annual payment (see Ibn Sai, i, 
279; al-Bakrl, i, 44; c. W. M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 107-8). Some clans of Ball 
got involved in internal fighting; one of the fighting 
groups, the Bani Hishna, was compelled to seek 
refuge with the Jewish settlers of Taym2?, and at 
their demand converted to Judaism. Some of these 
sefugees left later for Medina and embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet (see al-Bakri, i, 29). 
A corroborating report counts among the Jewish 
tribal groups at Medina three groupe from Ball 
(see Ibn Khaldün, of. cit. ti, $96; and cf. al-Samhadt, 
Wafá^ al-twafá, ed. Mubammad Mubyr "-Dia ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1374/1955, i, 162-3, 194, 200, 223). 
Some traditions, in reporting of the migration of the 
Balawi clans to Medina, remark that they became 
allies (hulafé?) of the Aws and Khazradj (see og. 
al-Bakri, i, 28; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbih ‘ald 
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dabiPil al-ruwit, Nadjaf 1386/1956, 121). The position 
of Bali at Medina and their status can be gauged 
from the accounts about the ‘Akaba meeting, re- 
porting that seven members out of the seventy 
Ansiri group of delegates, who gave the Prophet the 
cath of allegiance, were of Balawi descent (‘Uwaym 
b. Safida [on whom see al-Baládhuri, Ansái, i, 241; 
Ibn «Abd al-Barr, alsdb, 1248, no. 2052; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, iv, 158; cf. Ibn Hadiar, al-Ila, iv, 
245 mo. 6116], Mafa b. Adi [on whom see 
al Balidhurl, 4 nsà5, i, 241; Ibn Kudáma, al-Istibsdr, 
297; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 401), Khadidj b. Uways 
[on whom see al-Balidhurt, i, 249; Ibn Hishám, ii, 
106], Abu '-Haytham b. al-Tayyihin [see on him: 
al-Balädhuri, i, 240; Ibn Kudima, op. ei, 248], 
Abü Burda b. Niyár [on whom see Ibn Hishàm, ii, 
198; al-Balidhusi, i, 24r; al-Bakei, MuSdjam, i, 
28 inf.), al-Nu'màn b, “Amr [or b. ‘gr, on whom 
see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v, 27; Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, 
443], Yazid b. Tha‘laba (on whom see al-Balidhurl, 
i, 25x; Ibn Kudima, 202; al-Samhüdi, i, 228; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Isaba, vi, 650]. However, the Balawi 
descent of some oi these persons is put in question 
in some of the sources). Balawi tribesmen took part 
in the battles between the Prophet and Kuraysh on 
the side of the Prophet, and names of Balawi war- 
riors can be found in the lists of those who were 
killed in the encounters, The traditions mention a 
peculiar letter of the Prophet sent to a Balawl group, 
the Banü Diu'ay According to this letter, the 
Prophet granted to them the privileges of being taxed 
no more than once a year and of not having to 
gather with their live stock in the tax-collection 
centres (là yuhgharün wa-lá yw'gharün; this explana- 
tion given by Ibn Sad seems however to be un 
certain: there are interpretations commenting that 
hashr and “ashr refer to exemption from being levied 
and taxed); they were also appointed by the Prophet 
as tax-collectors of some other tribes, They were given 
the status of Kurashis, as they were allies of the 
“Abd Manaf (see Ibn Sad, i, 279-1; Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, 111). The favourable conditions granted 
to the Banà Div'ay! were probably intended to gain 
the loyalty of a tribal group allied with Kuraysh, 
securing their control over other tribal groups for 
the benefit of the Mustim community, 

The expedition against the Ball sent in 8 AH was 
intended to gain their allegiance and their succour 
for ihe Muslim community; it was essential tor the 
latter to secure the co-operation of the Ball who 
‘dwelt in the northern regions of the peninsula, who 
controlled the road to Medina and Mecca, and of 
whom some members were in the service of the 
Byzantine army; the commander of the troop which 
fought the Muslim force at Mwta was a Balawi 
(see al-Wakidt, 760). It was a shrewd decision of the 
Prophet to appoint ‘Amr b, al-‘As, whose mother 
was from Ball, as commander of the Muslim force 
(ibid., 770); the expedition was also directed at the 
Mahra and Balkayn, two Kuda' tribes sojourning 
in the region of Ball. In 9 A.H. the Prophet met the 
delegation of Ball, who embraced Islam (see e.g. Ibn 
Sad, i, 330; al-Zurkánl, Sharh al-matwáhi?, iv, 57-8; 
Ibn Kayyim aDjawziyya, Zdd al-ma*dd, Beirut 
n.d., iii, 49). 

“The forces of Ball played an important role in 
the conquest of Egypt; «Amr b. al-*Ás fought under 
‘the banner of Ball (see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, i, 62). 
‘Umar established the pay of Ball warriors as equal 
to that of Mudar, Kalb and Tayyi’, sc. 300-400 
dirhams; it was lower than that of the Yemeni 
tribes because they were closer to the places ot 




















migration (see al-Djihiz, al-“Uthmdniyya, ed. “Abd 
al-Salim Hardin, Cairo 1374/1955, 212). When Umar 
was informed that a man from Ball summoned his 
people in Syria by the battle-cry 54 Kudá'a, he 
ordered a third of Kudáfa to be removed to Egypt; 
as Ball formed a third part of Kudia, they were 
indeed transferred to Egypt (Ibn ‘Abd al-flakam, 
116; al-Makrizl, al-Baydn, 29). It was a Balawl, 
‘Abd al-Rabmin b. ‘Udays, a Companion of the 
Prophet, who was at the head of a troop of riders in 
revolt against "Uthmán. He was later imprisoned by 
Mufüwiya, and was killed on his flight from the 
prison (sce al-Sam‘Anl, ai-Ansdb, Hyderabad 1963, 
fi, 324, Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 309-10; Ibn Hadjar, 
al-isaba, iv, 334, no. 5166; Mubammad b. Yahyi 
al-Ash‘ari al-Maliki, a/-Tamhid wa '-bayan fi makial 
al-shahid Uthman, ed. Mabmüd Yüsuf 2iyid, Beirut. 
1964, index). 

Bali settlements are mentioned in the regions of 
Akbmim, Asyüt and Ushmün; they were expelled by 
Fatimid troops and were compelled to move to the 
south. In the 8th/r4th century the Ball entered 
together with Diuhayna, the Sudán and contributed 
considerably to the islamisation and arabisation of 
the native tribes of the Bedja and the Bakkdra 
[g.v]; the Arabic language is known among the Bedja 
even today as "Balawiyyat", ie. the language 
of Ball. 

In the Arabian peninsula, the Ball played during 
the First World War an important role in the con- 
flict between the Sharif Husayn and the Turkish 
authorities, finally (in 1918) following the lead of the 
sons of the Sharif Husayn. 

Some groups of Ball joined the new régime in the 
Hidj&z in 1925 and became loyal subjects of Saùdi 
Arabia; but some rebellious units of Ball took refuge 
in the kingdom of Trans-Jordan. They crossed the 
borders at “Akaba and raided, together with other 
rebels, the northern districts of Sa üdl Arabia in 
1932, but were defeated by the Sacüdi forces (cf. 
von Oppenheim, ii, 354). 

In Spain descendants of the Bali tribe lived in 
the region of Cordova or Kurtuba and it was re- 
ported that they excelled in hospitality. They were 
unable to speak Romance jal-lafiniya), and spoke 
only Arabic, according to Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 443. 

Bibliography: given in the article essentially, 
but see also W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 

marriage in carly Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 8- 

155, 246-9, and H. Lammens, ZI? art. s.v. 
(M. J. Kisren) 

KUDAMA. ». DjA'ran AL-KArib AL-BAGHDADI, 
‘Apu ‘t-Faraps, philologist, historian, and one of 
the first scholars to introduce the systematic 
study of the figures of speech ín Arabic litera- 
ture, The date of his birth is nowhere mentioned and 
may have been as early as around the year 260/873-4. 
He died at an uncertain date which is variously given 
as “during the reign of al-Muktadir" (i.e. not later 
than 320/932), 326/939-40, and 337/948. The dates 
“shortly after 300” and 3x0 cannot be correct (see 
below). 

Almost every aspect of Kudáma's biography, his. 
work, and his personality as a scholar raises delicate. 
problems which cannot be fully discussed, let alone 
answered, in the context of this article. The only 
data which are certain, or at least have not been 
questioned, are (a) that he converted from Christian: 
ity to Islam during the reign of al-Muktafl (289-95) 
902-8); (b) that he held unimportant positions in 
various diwdns of the central administration in 
Baghdad till he won an appointment in Shawwal 
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297/910, or shortly thereafter, to the madjlis al-zimām 
in the díwdn al-magkri when Abu "l-Hasan b. al- 
Furat (g.v.] appointed his son, al-Mubassin, as head 
of that office (thus according to Yáküt, vi, 205, 
whose account however contradicts reports that 
al-Mubassin was in charge of the dian al-maghrib); 
(c) that he was alive in 320/932; and (d) that he was 
the author of a Kitdb al-Kharid}, which has survived 
in part. Moreover, there can be little doubt that the 
famous and often-quoted Kitdb Nakd al-shi'r was 
written by Kudama, since akMutarrizi (q.0.] in his 
commentary on the Magdmdt of al-Hariri (quoted in 
the introduction to the edition of Kudäma's Djam- 
Air, 13), who lived three centuries later, is the only 
author to mention that the Nagd was sometimes 
attributed to Kudama’s father. 

The Ta?rikh Baghdad does not have a biography of 
Kudàma. It only mentions (vii, 205) one Dja‘far b. 
Xudáma b. Ziyàd whom the Khatlb describes as a 
learned and distinguished secretary. The Khatib 
also mentions that Dja‘far wrote books dealing with 
thesecretarial art as well as other subjects, that he 
‘was often quoted as an authority by Abu "I-Faradj 
al-Isfahani, the author of the Aghéni, and was him- 
self a pupil of, among others, Hammad, the son of 
the famous Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill. Ibn al 
Nadin (Fihrist, 130) states that Kudama's father, 
Dja‘far, was à man without scholarly distinction, 
and this statement is repeated by Yakat, who clearly 
borrowed it from Ibn al-Nadim. Since Yakat (ii, 
412-15) also has a fairly elaborate biography of 
Dja‘far b. Kudama b. Ziyad al-Katib (he adds the 
kunya Abu 'I-Kasim, cf. AghlnP. x, 281, 1. 7) he 
apparently did not believe that this Djafar b. 
Kudama was the father of our author, since otherwise 
he would have noticed the discrepancy between the 
facts as they appear from this biography and the 
characterisation of Kudama's father as a man without 
learning (if the “poet-secretary", Dia‘far b. Kudima, 
mentioned in the Fihrist, 168, |. 7, is identical with 
the scholar mentioned in the Tarikh Baghdad and 
in Viüt, Ibn al-Nadim must have held the same 
view). Yáküt's contemporary, al-Mutarrizi does not, 
however, hesitate to identify the scholar mentioned 
in the Tarikh Baghdid as the father of Kudama. 
The question is of considerable interest, since, ac- 
tordíng to the Aghàn? (x, 280-5, xii, 52), Diafar b. 
Kudáma [b. Ziyàd b in several places in the 
Aghüni] was a close friend of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [9.v-], 
the author of the Kitdb al-Badi‘, Yet Kudama is 
reported to have written a book to refute Ibn al- 
Mu*tazz (according to the version of the title of the 
book in YakGt, in order to refute Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
views on the poet Abü Tammám) and makes no 
mention of his predecessor in the Nakd, even though 
some of the subject matter is the same and may 
even have been borrowed by Kudáma from the 
Kitdb al-Badi* (see Nakd, introd., 29-30). Kudama 
also fails to use the term badi‘, but here the ex- 
planation may be that, unlike Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
Kudama was not concerned with the identification 
of the figures of speech to which this term was 
applicable, and that the practice of using the term 
as a collective for figures of speech had not yet been 
established (cf. Kitab al-Badit, ed. I, Kratchkovsky, 
London 1935, 37, 1. 15-58, 1. 5, and S. Bonebakker, 
Ton Abi "l-Iba*s text of the. Kitdb al-Badf*, in Israel 
Oriental Studies, ii [1972], 89-90). One could also 
suggest that the Makd was written shortly after the 
abortive attempt io bring Ibn al-Mu'tar to the 
throne and that Kudàma thought it wiser not to 

































caliph", His attack on Ibn al-Mu‘tazz could have 
been written in the same period as an attempt to 
dissociate himself from his famous predecessor. Still, 
the possibility remains that there were two personal- 
ities by the name of Dja‘far b. Kudama who could 
easily be confused. The first would have been a 
member of a Christian family and a professional 
secretary who occupied a minor position ir the central 
administration, in which he was succeeded by his son, 
Kudama; the second a Muslim official who enjoyed 
a considerable reputation as a scholar, distinguished 
himself a a poet, and won the favour of Ibm al. 
Muttazz, of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz's champion, the vizier 
“All b, ‘Isa (see below), and later of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa’s 
rival, the vizier Abu "I-Hasan b. al-Furat (see Hilal 
al-Sibi^, Tuhfat al-wnara? fi ta?rikit al-wusard, ed. 
H. F. Amedroz Beirut r9o4, 2rr-12; Vàküt, ii, 
414, Il. 9-10). It is curious that the 4 ghani nowhere 
mentions that Dja‘far b. Kudima was a Christian, 
and even suggests in two places that his name was 
Dia'far b. Mubammad b. Kudáma (*x, 151, note and 
xxili, 113). That both this Dja‘far and Kudima were 
acquainted with members of the Ibn al-Furat family 
and with the vizier ‘AIT b, ‘Isa (g.v.] may be due to 
the fact that both of them pursued the same type of 
official career (for ‘All b. *sà and Dja*far, see Yaküt, 
ü, 413, Il, 16-18, and for ‘Alt b. *sà and Kudáma, 
see below). Similarly, the fact that Djafar and 
Kudima distinguished themselves as men of letters 
would account for their reliance on the same sources: 
Kudima, in his Kitdb al-Kharddj, used the same 
sources as Ibn. Khurradádhbih [q.r.] (see de Goeje's 
ed., introd., xxii). Dja‘far was acquainted with the 
same Ibn Khurradidhbib, as is shown by an isndd 
in the Aghdni®, xxii, 20r, |. 6. It appears certain that 
Kudima knew a definition of the ishara [¢.1.] by 
Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili and a definition of the 
taksim by the same scholar (see Bonebakker, Motes 
on Ihe Kitdb Nadral al-Ighrid, Istanbul 1968, 18-19; 
idem, Materiais for the History of Arabic Rhetoric, in 
ATUON, Suppl. no. 4 = vol. xxxv [1975], 36, 45, 
48-50; cf. also Nadd, introd., 26, IL. 17-21). Djafar 
was a pupil of Itbák's son, Hammad. Less likely to 
be coincidental—and therefore to be considered an 
argument in favour of al-Mutarcizi's identification— 
is the acquaintance of the two authors with the family 
of the Tahitids (see Materials, 36-75 Aghdni*, v, 390, 
xi, 337, xviii, 128). Finally there is strong evidence 
that the author of the Aghdnt, who related many 
traditions from Djaʻfar, also knew Kudáma's work 
and may even have met him in person (see Notes, 
17-18, 27-9; Materials, 39, 51). 1f al-Mutarrizl is 
correct, one could suggest that Ibn al-Nadim had 
wrongly identified a ceruin Abü Kudama as the 
father of our author. This Abà Kudáma appears in 
al-Marzubant’s al-Muwashshah (Cairo 1385/1965, $72) 
as a hdtib who composed ba verse (cf. also an anec- 
dote on a certain Ibn Kudima whom Yakat, ii, 
414-5 is apparently unable to identify, and al-$0li, 
Kitāb al-Awrāk: Akhbār al-Rādi wa-'l-Mutiahi, ed, 
J. Heyworth Dunne, Cairo 1354/2935, 212-3). 

The date 337/948 for Kudima's death which is 
reported by Iba al-Djawal (al-Muntazam, vi, 363) 
and repeated by others, is rejected by Yalsit (vi, 
204). Yàküt alo rejects a statement by an un- 
named commentator on the Makdmdt of al-Harlrl 
who makes Kudima a secretary of the Buwayhids, 
He argues that Kudama was a contemporary of 
Tha'lab (adraka zamama Thalabin), al-Mubarrad, 
Aba Sa‘id al-Sukkari, Ibn Kutayba, and other 
scholars of the same generation. Iba Taghribirdl, 
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explicitly that Kudama was a pupil of al-Mubarrad, 
and according to Ibn al-Djawzi, he consulted Tha‘iab; 
but in the Nad there is evidence only of a personal 
acquaintance between Kudama and Iha‘lab (4. 
291/904) (Nakd, text, 35, 44, 45, 102, 115, 117, introd., 
23-9). If Kudama was indeed a pupil of Abū Saʻid 
al-Sukkari (d. at the latest 275/888), this would 
mean that he was born around 260, which would 
not necessarily conflict with the date reported by 
Ibn al-Diawzi. Yknt offers the year 320/932 as the 
only reliable terminus post quem. Abt Hayy’n al- 
Tawhidl, to whom Yakit refers, mentions that in 
that year Abū “Amr (sic; read Abū “Umar wa-?) 
Kudama b. Dja‘far attended a famous disputation 
between Abd Sa‘id al-Sirifi and Aba Bishr Matta b. 
Yünus in the presence of Abu 'LFatb al-Fadl b. 
Djatfarb. al-Furat (in 326 according to Ab Hayyán's 
Intá*, Cairo 1373/1953, i, 108, but cf. i, 129, 1. 1; 
in 320 according to his Mwhábasdt, Cairo 1347/1926, 
69, and. Váküt, iii, 106 and vi, 204, see also JRAS 
[1905], 82, 84-5). According to a second report by 
Abi Hayyin al-Tawbldl (Ima, ii, 145-6), Kudima 
showed (Sarada) his Kitab al-Kharddj to the virier 
CAII b, ‘Isä in that year, 

The two other dates for Kudima’s death, “during 
the reign of al-Muktadir” and 328, appear respect- 
ively in al-SuyOtl, Ta?rikh al-khudafa? (Cairo 1551, 
256 - Cairo 1383/1964, 386) and in the Dhayl 
ta*rikh Baghdéd of Ibn al-Nadjdjàr [q.v.] as quoted 
in an unedited section of the Wafi bi 'l-Wafaya of 
al-Safadi (see Tabána, 4 and 71). 

Finally, mention should be made of de Slane's 
assertion that Kudima belonged to a Christian 
family from Basra, possibly based on a statement by 
al-Idrisi, who mentions one Kudima al-Basrt among 
the sources which he used in compiling his mont: 
mental geography (Opws geographicum, i, Naples- 
Rome 1970, 6). 

It is not easy to determine the range of Kudima’s 
scholarly interests on the basis of the titles of his 
works. So much seems certain that he was competeat 
as a philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, as 
well as a historian, a philologist, and an expert on 
administration. To the list in the Fihrist, 130, 250, 
we should add a Zaàr al-rabi* fi 'I-akkhdr mentioned 
by al-Mas‘ad! (Muriidj, ed. Ch. Pellat, i, 15-6) and 
Yakat, and an al-Hayaudndt (Djawabdt, Diawdban?) 
listed by Aba Hayyin al-Tawhid] (ai-Bax'ir wa 
dhakhiPir, Cairo 1373/1953, 6). Lists of titles given 
by later authors are probably unreliable (see below). 
Only three works have survived: (a) the Kidd 
al-Kharadj. The full title of this work is no doubt 
Kitdb al-Kharddj wa-sind‘as (or san'at) al-bitiba. 
Not only fs this the form in which the title appears 
in the unique manuscript of this work in the Kóprül 
Library (the manuscript in Paris is a late copy), but 
it also agrees with the contents of the work as far 
as they are known (Tabána, 81.4; the Sínd'at 
al-kutiäb quoted by al-Kalkashandi, $ubh al-a‘ha, 
vi, 481, must be a work by Abd Dia‘far al-Nabbas 
quoted by al-Kalkashandi elsewhere in the Subh). 
Only the second half of the Kit al-Kharadj (the 
5th to the 8th mansila) have survived. They deal 
not only with a wide range of technical matters, sc. 
the various departments which constitute the central 
government, taxation and its historical, geographical 
and legal foundations, ete., but also give attention 
to linguistic usage, literary traditions, and the proper 
forms for conducting official correspondence, The 
first half had a section (the 3rd manila) especially 
devoted to literary rhetoric (see Bonebakker, A 
Fatimià manual for secretaries, iù AIUON, xxxvii 

















[1977], 328). on which SAI b. si (quoted in the 
Imi) had made some interesting observations. 
Some prose examples quoted on Kudáma's authority 
may go back to this section, and its fame may have 
earned Kudama his proverbial reputation as a master 
of eloquence (see al-Hariri, Makdmdt, ed. de Sacy, 9; 
al-Kalkashandl, Subj, xi, 306; al-Makkari, Nash 
ai-Tíb, ed. Ihsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 1388/1968, ii, 670). 
‘There is no satisfactory explanation for the state- 
ment of the Fihrist (repeated by others) that the 
book consisted of eight mandsil, to which Kudáma 
himself added a ninth (Tabina, 93). This statement 
conflicts with the testimony of al-Mutarrizl, who 
had read the work and found that it had only seven. 
A note in the Chester Beatty manuscript of the 
Fihrist (quoted on p. r44 of the Tehran ed. of z39tj 
1971) lends support to al-Mutarrizi's assertion and 
suggests that the 8th marizila did not originally belong 
to the Kitab al-Kharádj, though it may havo been 
identical with a Kitab al-Siyasa by Kudima which 
is also listed in ihe Fihrist. This 8th manzila is the 
only extant section that remains unedited (apart 
from the historical outline in the 7th manzila, which 
merely copies al-Balidhuri, cf. de Goeje's ed. of the. 
Kharédj, xxiii). It is characterised by Rosenthal as a 
systematic presentation of social and political science. 
and as a Fürstenspiegel. De Goeje believes that the 
Kitab al-Kharddj was written between 316 and 320. 

(b) There is no reason to question the authenticity 
of the Kita) al-dlfas or Djawéhir al-alfaég, even though 
futarrizl is the only author to mention this work 
(see Naka, introd., 7-8, 12-3, 47 note, and the above- 
mentioned article in AIUON, 328-9, 336-7 and 
notes 34-5, 43). Nor is there any reason to suggest 
that it was originally perhaps part of the Kitdb al- 
Kharidj, The Diawthir alaljag lists synonyms 
and phrases in sadj‘ for use by orators and writers 
of artistic prose, and offers a short introduction on 
the figures of speech, 

(c) The Kitàb Nakd al-ski*r js intended, as its title 
says, as a guide for the literary critic. Disregarding 
the treatise by Tbn al-Mu‘tazz and the Introduction 
to the Kitdb wa ‘Tskar® of Ibn Kutayba 
[g.v.], Kudma claims that no book has ever been 
written that would enable people to distinguish 
between good and bad poetry. He defines poetry as 
“metrical, rhymed speech expressing a meaning” 
(ma‘na). This delinition in itself cannot be used to 
distinguish good poetry from bad, but it is possible 
to set standards for the use of the four constituent 
elements of poetry implicit in this definition, sc. 
the ma‘nd (content), the lafs (verbal expression of 
this content, wording), the warm (metre), and the 
Aáfiya (rhyme) [g.v.], and the combination of these 
elements two by two (the combination of the wasn 
with the &dfiya need not be considered, since the 
Aafiya is part of the lafr and as such already subject 
to the metre), In passing, he reminds his readers that 
the distinction between good and bad poetry does 
not rest on the moral quality of the theme or on the 
question whether or not the poet is consistent in the 
sentiments he expresses, but rather on his skill in 
the use of the four constituent elements separately 
and in combination. The success of the poems thus 
depends on the ratio between good qualities (nu‘at) 
and defects (‘uyith) specifically related to these 
elements or to combinations of these elements. 
Kudáma lists these mat and ‘uyith in separate 
sections, In the first section he begins by discussing 
the four elements separately. Speaking of the mand, 
he admits that there are an unlimited number of 
ma‘Gni, ie. concepts, ideas, that may come to the 
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poet's mind. He will therefore limit himself to the 
principal “aims” (aghrad), ie. subjects or themes 
which can be associated with these ma‘ént and to 
which the maʻānë shouid correspond; panegyric, 
satire, elegy, simile, description, and the nasi (p4.] 
which he sees as an erotic theme, The various figures 
of speech which come next are interpreted as orna- 
ments pertaining to the mamā or as successful 
combinations of the four constituent elements. In 
the classification of these figures Kudama shows 
much ingenuity. He has to recognise, however, that 
there are no figures of speech that can be classified 
as combinations of lafy with wasn and manā with 
warn: all technically good poetry that adequately 
expresses the poet's intentions illustrates these two 
combinations. Specimens of bad poetry aro therefore 
the only illustrations of the principles involved. The 
section on the defects in poetry follows the arrange: 
ment of the section on the good qualities: Kudma 
examines the faults resulting from a wrong use of the 
four constituent elements and classifies certain errors 
under these four elements or the combinations of 
these elements two by two, He also shows how the 
figures of speech are sometimes handled incorrectly. 
In both sections the discussion follows the pattern 
ot term—definition—example found ín the Kidb 
al-Badi* and the Katáid al-gki'r of Tha!lab (qa.]; 
but whereas the two earlier treatises usually do not 
comment on the examples, Kudama often analyses 
his examples in detail. 

There are some further points in Kudama’s pres- 
entation that deserve to be mentioned. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most important; (a) his 
interest in Greek philosophy which appears, for in- 
stance, in his analysis of the function of the four 
cardinal virtues, «aM, shedjdfe, “adl, and *iffa in 
panegyric, elegy, and satire (be goes on to list other. 
virtues as deriving either from these cardinal virtues 
themselves or from combinations of these cardinal 
virtues two by two), from a quotation from Galen's 
IIcol 38v in the chapter on satire, and from argu- 
ments based on Aristotle's Categories (further details 
in Nagd, introd., 36-44 and the recent studies cited 
in the Bibliography). There is no clear evidence, how- 
ever, that he was influenced by the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle; (b) lis defence of the hyperbole 
(ghulurz). Kudama quotes an unidentified con- 
noisseur of poetry as saying: “The best poetry is the 
least truthful” (ahsanu "l-shi'ri akdhabuhsi). He finds 
that the “Greek philosophers” support this view, 
but does not attribute the maxim itself to the Greeks 
(an antecedent of this famous maxim in L. Zolondek, 
Di*bil b. *AH, Lexington, Kentucky 1961, 128b, 133; 
ef. also al Djabiz, Bu&halé?, Cairo 1958, 26-7), Kudima 
does not go so far that he accepts every form of 
hyperbole: there mus! be a link with reality which 
can be established by using the verb kāda, “to be 
almost..." in a paraphrase of the statement, 
“You inspire the infidels with fear co that even 
seed [of these infidels] fears you before it becomes a 
creature [in the womb)" can be paraphrased 
so that it is almost as though the seed of the enemy 
fears you . . .", but a prayer to grant immortality to 

















a ruler cannot be justified, since immortality in man 


is inconceivable (laysa fi fibi "l-insáni; he illustrates 
this rule more clearly when he points out that describ- 
ing the noise of battle as being so strong that it can 
be heard zs far as a two days’ journey is an exag- 
geration, though it is possib'e in principle that this 
should happen); (c) his lack of interest in the early 
SAbbisid poets (mubdathiin). This tendency appears 
clearly from the above-mentioned list of the "princi- 
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pal aims" from which genres like the love lyric 
(zhazaf), the wine poem (Mamiya), and the hunting 
poem (jaradiyya) are conspicuously absent. Kudäma 
nowhere expresses a categorical judgment. One could. 
suggest therefore that his choice reflects a belief, 
which was perhaps not uncommon in his days, that 
‘Abbasid poetry did not represent a real break with 
ancient, that is classical, tradition. Consequently he 
may not have felt that there was a need to justify his 
choice. The same may be true of the examples, most 
‘of which are taken from ancient poetry, though 
Kudima occasionally discusses examples by later 
poets (see Nakd, text, 80-1, 83; for a list of muldatkün. 
poets quoted in the Na&d, see p. 72 of the article by 
Kratchkovsky cited in the Bibl). 

Kudáma may have been more dependent on his 
predecessors than is apparent at first sight (see Nakd, 
introd,, 22-36). He may have followed Ibn Kutayba 
and Ibn al-Muttazz respectively when he discussed 
the laf; and the ma'n as independent constituent 
elements and distinguished between the proper and 
the erroneous use of the figures of speech. He may 
have depended on Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and on earlier 
critics for the choice of his terminology and ex- 
amples. Yet the theory on which he based the frame- 
work of his thesis, as well as many aspects of the 
elaboration of this theory, appear to be unique. 
However, his system did not provide a sound basis 
for a theory of literature and quickly fell into ob- 
livion: the four-element scheme was rarely taken 
Over and never in its complete form. The same is 
true of the distinction between wuSat and ‘uynd and 
the system of cardinal virtues, By contrast, those 
aspects of his work that conformed closely to the 
system of [bn al-Mu‘tazz and the and and 3rd century 
scholars who preceded him were readily accepted, 
in particular his terminology and definitions of the 
figures of speech. Kudima’s figures were combined 
with those of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and came to be known 
Collectively as bedi“. The exact extent of Kudáma's 
influence is not, however, always easy to determine, 
since direct references to Kudáma are far exceeded 
by instances of unacknowledged borrowing (Nakd, 
introd., 44-60). In other cases it is clear that scholars 
used not oniy the Nakd, but also the Kharddj (ibid., 
57 and 47 note). There is a third category o! bar- 
Towings where we find scholars borrowing from 
Kudáma without having any direct knowledge of the 
text they are quoting (ibid., 58; Bonebakker, Notes, 
16-17 and the above-mentioned article in ATUON, 
309-10). Parallel to this we find that biographers 
After the time of Yaküt copy out their predecessors 
or offer erroneous information on the author and his 
work (seo, for instance, al-Sharishl, Sharh Makamat 
aL-Hariri, Cairo 1372/1952, 1, 29). 

Kudama’s Nakd was the subject of refutations 
and commentaries, none of which appear to have 
survived. A complex system of division into sections, 
chapters, and paragraphs introduced by Hamza 
al-Isfahiint (9.v.] was recently discovered in a manu- 
script in Tunis (see Bonebakker in a forthcoming 
article in R50, which also offers minor corrections to 
the text of his ed). A work with the title Nakd 
al-nathr, erroneously attributed to Kudima, was 
identified in 1949 as the Kidb al-Burkdu fi wujük 
abbayin of Abu 'l-Husaym Isbik b. Ibrzhim b. 
Sulaymán b. Wahb al-Kitib (ed. A. Matlab and 
Kh. al-Hadhht, Baghdad 1387/2967), though it is 
occasionally still quoted by its old title [see mw 
wan in Suppl.]. The Shi bias of this last work may 
have prompted Äghā Buzurg al-Țihrāni to include 
Kudáma im bis Tabahat a‘lam al-shi‘a (al-Karn al- 
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rabiS, Beirut rsgo/rgz:, a2). The attribution to 
Kudima existed as early as the éth/r2th century 
(cee Naka, introd, 15-20, 60-1; Bonebakker, Some 
early definitions of the Tawriya, The Hague 1966, 
48-9 note 
Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text: Kudāma b, Djafar, Kiti 
al-Kharadj (x) ed. de Goeje in BGA, vi, 184-266 
(selections from part 5 and 6). (1) A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, ii: Qudáma b. Jaffars Kildb 
al-Kharādi, Part Seren, Leiden 1965; (3) Kitdó 
a-Kharidi, ed. H. Khadiwdjam, Tehran 1974 
(part 5); idem, Djawdkir al-aifés, ed. Mubammad 
Mubyi al-Din 'Abd al-Hamld, Caio 1350/1932; 
idem, The Kitdà Nagd al-Si*r, ed. S. A. Bonebakker, 
Leiden 1956: introduction, text, apparatus. The ed. 
by Kamal Mustafa, Cairo 1382/1962, reproduces the 
text of this edition without the apparatus but adds 
an index af proper names; earlier editions published 
in Istanbul, Lucknow and Cairo can be disre- 
garded; bn Abi 'I-Isba‘, Radi al-Kuran, ed. 
Hifni Muhammad Sharaf, Cairo 1577/1957, 4, 14 
(See also index); idem, Tabrir al-tadbir, ed, Sharaf, 
Cairo 1383/1963, 83, 87, 406 (see also index); Safi 
al-Din al-Hilli, Sharh al-Kasida al-badi‘iyya, Cairo 
1317/1899, 73; de Slane, Notice sur Codama et ses 
éerits, in JA, xx (1862), 155-81; Brockelmann, I, 
2:8, S I, 4067; B. Tabüna, Kuddma b. Dia'far 
wa 'l-nakd al-adabi, Cairo 1373/1954 (fundamental 
work). A. Makki, Quddma b. Ga far ef son oeuvre, 
unpublished thesis, Paris 1955 (not available to 
the author of this article); A. Trabulsi, La critique. 
pottique des asabes, Damascus 1956, index (un- 
critical); D. Sourdel, Le visirat ‘abbaside, Damascus 
1959-60, index; M. Mandür, al-Nakd ai-manhadjt 
‘ind al“‘arab, Cairo n.d., 63-9; I. Kratchkovsky, 
Deut chapitres inédits de Toeuvre de Kratchkovsky, 
in AIEO, xx (1962), 65-78; Sh. M. ‘Ayyad, Kila’ 
Arispüjális fi "I-shi'r, Cairo. 1387/1967, 233-4, 249, 
257-8, 266-7; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, Leiden 1968, 116-7, 272, 506, 543-4; 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische 
Poetik, Beirut 1969, t2, 59-60, 66, 99, 108; idem, 
Lilerary theory: the problem of its efficiency, in 
Arabic poctry: theory and development, ed. G. È. 
von Grunebaumn, Wiesbaden 1973, 30-3, 49-1 (both 
fundamental works); S. A. Bonebakker, Aspects 
of the history of literary rhetoric and poetics ù 
Arabic literature, in Viator, i, (197€), 90-5; R. J: 
obi, Dichtung und Lüge in der arabischen Literalur- 
theorie, in Ist xlix (1972), 8599; G. Schoeler, 
Die Einteilung der Dichter bei den Arabern, in 
ZDMG, cxxiii (1973), 12-6; idem, Einige Grund- 
probleme der autochtonen und der aristolelischen 
Grabischen Literaturthcorie, Wiesbaden 1975, index; 
J. Ch. Bürgel, Die beste Dichtung ist die lügen- 
reichste, in Oriens, xxiii-xxiv (1974), 36-7, 55-623 
Sergin, GAS, ii, 105-6, 623. 
(S. A. BoxesaxksR) 
ALKUDS, the most common Arabic name 
for Jerusalem. 























A. History 


» The Islamic history cf Jerusalem clearly falls into 
three periods. During the first six hundred years, the 
possession of the city was contested between Islam 
and Christianity and between many Islamic princes 
and factions, After the bloodless and poorly-recorded 
‘delivery of the town into the hands of an incon- 
‘spicuous tribal commander, the history of the period 
‘was solemnly inaugurated by the erection of the 
marvellous Dome cf the Rock, the majestic testimony 





to the Islamic presence in the Holy City; it cul- 
minated in the vicissitudes of the Crusades and was 
concluded by the devastations of the first half of the 
7th/x3th century, which, with the exclusion of the 
buildings on the Temple area and the Holy Sepulchre, 
left Jerusalem a heap of ruins. 

The subsequent six hundred years were com- 
paratively uneventful. Jerusalem mostly lived the 
life of an out-of-the-way provincial town, delivered 
to the exactions of rapacious officials and notables, 
often also to tribulations at the hands of seditious 
fellabin or nomads. But, in conformity with the 
religious policy of the MamlOks and Ottomans, and 
with the general spirit of the age, Jerusalem greatly 
benefited by its holy character. The many Mamlük 
buildings still decorating the old city and Sultan 
Sulayman's wall encircling it manifest this trend to 
the present-day visitor. 

The modern history of Jerusalem begins with its 
conguest by Ibrübim Pasha in r83r. The reforms 
started by the son of Muhammad ‘AI could not be 
ignored by the Ottomans, to whose control the city 
reverted in 1840. The restrictions imposed on the 
non-Muslims were alleviated. Many important Chris- 
tian buildings and institutions were erected both 
inside and outside the old city. Tho improved living 
conditions (albeit still very hard) induced many 
religious persons to settle in Jerusalem, By about 
1880 Jews formed the majority of the population, 
Jerusalem became the capital of a mwajarrifilh, 
Whose governor was directly responsible to the 
government in Istanbul, and by 1920 i! was the 
capital of mandatory Palestine. In December 1949 
the State of Israel made it its capital and seat of 
government (a step not recognised internationally). 
Fortunately, the war of 1967 and the events fol- 
lowing it have not changed the historical character 
of the old city, while the new city has immensely 
expanded in every respect and direction. Jerusalem 
will always live on its past, but at present one feels 
in it the pulse of an active and vigorous community. 

Mudjtr al-Din al-«Ulaymi, the excellent historian of 
Jerusalem, who wrote his book al-Uns al-djalit 
bi-ta*riMh al-Kuds wa "I-Khalll in 900/x494-5, rightly 
observes (p. 6) that besides material of the type of 
the fadiil ("Praises of the excellence of the city"), 
“<Uinar's conquest" and stories about the Dome of 
the Rock and scholars visiting Jerusalem, little useful 
about the history of the city had been written before 
him. He explains this deficiency partly by the inter- 
ruption of the Muslim tradition by the Christian 
conquest (232, 262, etc.) and mentions the symbolic: 
fact that Abu 'I-Kasim al-Makkl, who had compiled 
à book on the subject, was killed by the Crusaders 
before completing it (264). The intrinsic reason for 
the absence of coherent information was, of course, 
the character of Jerusalem as a holy city which lived. 
on the care lavished on it from outside, rather than 
being itself of political, administrative or cultural 
significance. Consecuently, the presentation of its 
history must be one of highlights rather than a 
continuous account. 





I. The first six hundred years 


2, Names. In early Islam the full name of Jerusalem 
was Iliyd? madinat bayt al-makdis, “Aelia, the city 
of the Temple” (Tabacl, i, 2360, 1, x5). In practice, 
Tiya’, or, more commonly, bayt al-makdis, were used. 
Tliya? (pronounced in three different ways, Bakti, 
Mu'jam, ed. 1945, i, 134, l 5; 217), is the Roman 
Aelia, but since this origin was unknown to the 
Muslim scholars, they suggested various other ex- 
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planations, such as the sanctuary of Elijah (Mutahhar 
b, Tahir, al-Bad? «wa 'I-tariks, ed. Huart, iv, 87, l. 8; 
from Hebrew, since the Kur'Anic form of the name 
is Ilys), or "the Honse of God" (Yah as name of 
God is mentioned by Mutahhar). Bayt al-makdis is 
Aramaic Wik mabd:‘ghd, “Temple”, and was used in 
this sense by Muslims, e.g. “Zdd al-farid, 1321, iii, 
290, 1. 10: “In the prayer of Ezra this is found: Ob 
God, from all places you have chosen Iliya? and from 
Niya—bayt al-mahdis", Soon, however, the term 
{pronounced also bay! al-muhaddas, see below) was 
transferred to the city, while the Temple area was 
designated by the Arabic equivalent of bayt al- 
makdis, sc. al-haram. 

The ‘common name of Jerusalem, al-Kuds, still 
unknowa to Ibn Sa'd, Balädhuri, Tabari, the 
Aghani, the ‘Ikd aLfarid and other classics of the 
3rd/oth century, underwent a similar development, 
Mutahhar, himself a native of Jerusalem, writing in 
355/966, mentions the term only once (vi, 9x, perhaps 
a later change), but al-Mukaddas!, writing ca, 375) 
985, uses it frequently. Nagir-i Khusraw (439/1047) 
states that al-Kuds was used by the local people, 
AL-Kuds is Aramaic kudsha, which, in the term harla 
de-kudsha. (e.g. Isaiah, xlviii, 2) was understood not 
as “city of holiness”, but as “city of the sanctuary". 
This is borne out by the usage of Karaite scholars 
writing in Jerusalem early in the roth century, who 
call the city bayt al-makdis, but the Temple area 
al-buds (see the lengthy quotation in J. Mann, 
Texts and studies, Philadelphia 1935, ii, 18; cf. also 
the Geniza [q.] fragment in S. Assaf, Texts and 
studies, Jerusalem 1946, 21, l. 13). Similarly, in a 
version of the often-quoted tradition in which the 
Jewish convert Ka‘b al-Abbar tries to induce the 
caliph ‘Umar to pray north of the Holy Rock, be 
says to him: “Then the entire a/-kuds, that is, al- 
masdíid al-karam (!) will be before you (Suyüt, 
Tthàf aL-akhisP, Ms. Heb. Univ. Library, (cl. 8ta, 
1, 8). It should be noted that, in letters from the 
sth/rrth century, when Hebrew had replaced Ara- 
maic, Jerusalem was commonly called “i ta&-ködesh, 
1o be understood as "'city of the sanctuary”. 

In accordance with the principle that “the multi- 
tude of names proves the excellence of their bearer”, 
Ithaf al-akhissa’, ff. gb-10b, enumerates seventeen 
Arabic names of Jerusalem (Midrash Tehillim, ed. 
S. Schechter, 1896, 8-9, has “seventy”). Suyüțr’s list 
does not include here the Kur’anic expressions taken 
by the Muslim commentators as denoting Jerusalem, 
such as al-masdjid al-aksd (see below), or mubawwd 
gids, "the safe abode” (X, 93, cf. neve sedek, Jeremiah 
xxxi, 22). Al-ard al-mukaddasa (V, 21), “the Holy 
Land", also was understood as denoting Jerusalem 
(ithdf, fol. 188b, |. 9), which is in conformity with 
Jewish and Christian usage, which often expands the 
name of the city on the country. This explanation 
might have influenced the pronunciation of bay! 
al-makdis as bay! al-mukaddas. 

Various Arabic versions of Hebr. ghálim (Ps. 
Ixxvi, 3) and Aram. UrigWlem (Arabicised urskalim] 
are found in the sources and even in ancient Arabic 
poetry (Sallam, al-ASsha, al-Bakrl, 144, |. 22, 812, 
l 17; Salim, Ifháf, f. 102). Whether dar al-saldm, 
“abode of peace’ (S, Assaf, Texls, 108-10, corre- 
sponding to Heb. “ir hash-shalim, Gottheil-Worrel, 
Geniza fragments from the Freer Collection, New 
York 1926, 26), found in Geniza letters of the 11th 
century, was used also by Muslims has not yet been 
ascertained. 

3« Jerusalem in the Kur'in. Jerusalem is not men- 
tioned expressly in the Kurin, But “the city of 
































the sanctuary" certainly was known to the Prophet. 
Sara XVII, significantly named both al-Isrd? and 
Bani Isp@il, in vv. 2-8 clearly refers to the destruc- 
cn of the first and second temples (called masdji 
in V, 7) as crucial events in the history of the Band 
Isci?il. ALmasdjid al-absa in the opening verse of the 
Süra is taken by the prevailing Muslim tradition as 
referring to the sanctuary of Jerusalem. Against this, 
it has been argued that there was no building on 
the site of the Temple at the time of the Prophet, 
that the Holy Land is called in the KurAn the 
"nearest" (XXX, 2) and not the farthest (XVII, 1), 
and that, in general, the verse makes the impression 
{and is taken thus by Islamic tradition) of an account 
of a nightly ascension to a heavenly sanctuary (details 
in the articles of Bevan, Schrieke and Horovitz, cited 
in siSeApy), But knowledge of the state of the site of 
the Temple or consistency in geographical definition 
were outside the interests of the Prophet. It may be 
concluded with reasonable certainty that, at the time 
when XVII, 1, was combined with XVII, 2-8, the 
tradition identifying al-masdjid al-atsd as the Temple 
of Jerusalem was already dominant, and that the 
original meaning of the verse as that of a visionary 
experience was connected with it in one way or an- 
other (ct. "The Jerusalem above”, St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians, iv, 26). 

The situation is similar with regard to the Bible, 
or direction of prayer (IL, 136-8). Again, Jerusalem 
is not mentioned expressly, but the Islamic tradition 
that it was intended by "the first &ibla" is no doubt 
since the new kibla, which satisfied the 
Prophet's heart, was to the direction of the sanctuary 
of his native city, it stands to reason that the original 
‘one also was oriented to a holy city, and there was 
none for monotheists except. Jerusalem. No "politi- 
cal" reasons, however, should be assumed for this 
change (“trying to win the Jews”, “breaking with 
the Jews"). One prayed towards Jerusalem because 
this was the direction of the People of the Book as 
was known in Medina. It simply was the proper 
thing to do. When Islam became a separate religion 
with Mecca as its central sanctuary, the change was 
natural and religiously cogent. 

4. The Conquast. The battle of Adjnadayn (9.v.] in 
the summer of 13/634 cpened southern Palestine to 
the conquering Muslims. No siege was laid on Jeru- 
salem, but already in his sermon on Christmas night 
634 the aged patriarch Sophronius expressed his 
grief that it was impossible to proceed from Jerusalem. 
to Bethlehem as usual because of the marauding 
‘Arabs. A few days later, in his sermon on Epiphany, 
he mourned over the bloodshed, the destruction of 
the monasteries, the plunder of the cities and the 
burning of the villages by the Saracens, "who boast 
they would conquer the entire world". Still, four 
years passed from the Arab invasion of Palestine to 
the fall of Jerusalem. It came about early in the 
year 658 (end of 16, or beginning of 17 A.H.), alter 
the decisive battle of the Yarmük [g.v.] (Radjab rs] 
Aug. 636). 

The stories about the fall of Jerusalem can be 
divided into three groups. The ancient and most 
trustworthy tradition simply reports that the capitu- 
lation was arranged with Khalid b. Thábit al-Fahmi, 
a little-known tribal commander, under the condition 
that the open country belonged to the Muslims, while 
the city would not be touched as long as its inhabit- 
ants paid the tribute imposed oa them (Baladhw, 
Futith, £39, ll. 4-9). No treaty is mentioned yet, The 
second type, represented, e.g. Dy Ya'kübI, ii, 167, 
and Eutychius, Annales, ii, 17, reproduces a treaty, 
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but the treaty is very succinct and does not differ 
much from Balighuri's version. Later, conditions 
similar to those made with the Byzantine authorities 
in Egypt were added and some (but not all) Christian 
authors added the condition "that no Jew should 
live with them in Jerusalem". This condition is 
found also in Tabarl, i, 2405, from where several 
later Muslim writers have copied it. But Tabari's 
source here was Sayf b. ‘Umar, whose fathomless 
unreliability has been proved in detail long time ago 
(J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, 3-7) and 
who tells us, e.g. here, Tabarl, i, 2404, about the 
conquest of Ramla, a city founded by the crown 
prince Sulaymán b. ‘Abd al-Malik eighty years later. 
A mere look at the treaty produced by Sayf, its 
wrong date and fantastic witnesses, shows its worth. 
lessness. It is natural, however, that in times of 
tension, as in 879/1474, when the Mamlük sultan 
ordered the rebuilding of a synagogue in Jerusalem, 
or as from 1929, this treaty served a purpose. From 
the Christian point of view, it is understandable that 
some writers wished to preserve Jerusalem as a 
Christian city, as it was in Byzantine times, but this 
was hardly in the interests of the Muslims, and their 
actions proved that such a stipulation never existed, 

In addition to these three comparatively old 
versions, a later one, represented among many others 
by Uns, 225, adds several conditions of the legendary 
“Covenant of “Umar”, in which the Christians under- 
take, inter alia, not to speak Arabic, Even more 
fantastic is Ibn CAsikir, ii, 323 (pseudo-Wākidi), 
where the treaty is made with twenty Jews hcaded 
by Yüsuf (a scribal error for Yüsha*) b. Nün. This is 
a “harmonising” legend; a Jew, bearing the same 
name as the Jewish conqueror of the Holy Land, 
delivers it into the hands of tke Muslims. 

5. The beginnings of Islamisation, Tabarl, i, 2408, fL, 
and many later Muslim and Christian sources, tell 
about a visit to Jerusalem by the caliph “Umar, but 
all we have about it are legends whose easily recognis- 
able tendencies betray their worthlessness. According 
to one school, the caliph was accompanied by Jews 
who showed him the true site of the Temple, which 
was concealed by rubble purposely heaped on it by 
Christians. When the place was cleared and the 
ubiquitous Ka'b al-Abbàr [g.r.] suggested to ‘Umar 
to pray behind the Holy Rock so that the two Mblas 
should be in front of him (see § 2, above), the caliph 
refused, since the Muslims should turn towards the 
Kaba alone. This is, of course, one of the many 
traditions against the bid'a of the overrating of the 
sanctity of Jerusalem (see $ 11, below). According to 
Christian sources, the caliph visited the churches, but 
declined to pray in one of them in order to preclude 
any claims on it by later Muslim generations, This 
legend was a pious wish which originated at a time 
when the encroachments of the Muslims, which later 
became a reality, still were only a menace, see § 7, 
below. Since the conditions of the surrender safe- 
guarded to the Christians the use of their churches, 
it is likely that the Temple area, which was largely 
or entirely unoccupied, served as a place of prayer to 
the Muslims from the very beginning, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this was done on order of the 
ruling caliph ‘Umar. 

As far as the ancient sources go, it appears that the 
early Muslim settlers in Jerusalem were people from 
Medina, such as Aws, the nephew of the Prophet’s 
court poet Hassin b. Thabit. Aws was a disciple of 
Ka‘ al-Abbar and himself a pietist, Ibn Sa‘d, vil/2, 
124; his tomb was still known at the time of Mudjfr 
al-Din, Uns, 233. Several other Medinese are listed 











as settlers in Jerusalem by Ibn Sa‘d, 357; viif2, 
129, l. 13, ete. Among them the famous “companion” 
<Ubäda b. al-Samit, the first Muslim judge in the city 
(al-Dhahabt, Dual al-Ilim, 1364, i, 14) is to be 
noted. The Ansár were accounted of Yaman; thus it 
was natural that tho Yemeni auxiliary corps, al- 
madad min ahl al-Yaman, also was stationed there 
(Iba Sa'd, vii/z, 140, l. 14). Simeoa, the father of 
Muhammad's Jewish concubine Raybána, settled in 
Jerusalem and delivered sermons in the Muslim 
place of worsbip on the Temple area. He, too, of 
course, was from Medina (Uns, 235). 

The strange hadith running ‘imrin bayt al-makdis 
Bharab yathrib, "The building of Jerusalem is the 
destruction of Medina”, might have been originally a 
bon mot on this exodus from the capital of the Hidjaz 
to Jerusalem (which cannot have been more than a 
trickle); but soon became a standing element in the 
malāhim literature, (Its continuation: wa-bhardb 
yathrib Mhurüdj al-malkama, "'and the destruction of 
Medina is the beginning of the war of the End of the 
Days", Musnad Abmad b. Hanbal, v, 232, 245; Aba 
Dàwüd, Malákim, 5; Djàbiz, Baydn, ed. Sandübl, ii, 
28; Ibn Kathir, Ni idaye, i, 79; Samhüdl, 
Wafa?, 1955, i, 120; al-Sirddj al-munir, ii, 460, where. 
are further sources). 

Mukaddasi, 171, |. 1: and others report that the 
caliph *Uthmán, whose rule began only eight years 
alter the Islamic conquest of Jerusalem, dedicated 
the revenue from the rich vegetable gardens of Siloam 
(which, in accordance with the peace settlement, 
belonged to the Muslims) to the poor of the city. 
‘Umm al-Darda?, the wife of the wise kad? of Damas- 
‘cus, spent every year six months in Jerusalem, where 
"she sat among the poor" (Uns, 234). These and 
similar reports are not necessarily spurious, but may 
betray early Christian influence. 

The Islamic conquest threw the Christian com- 
munity of the city into complete disarray. The aged 
patriarch Sophronius died shortly afterwards and 
no new one was appointed until 706. The further 
history of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in early 
Islamic times is almost as obscure as that of the 
‘Jewish spiritual leadership in the country during 
that period, But Jerusalem retained largely its 
Christian character, As al-Mukaddasi tells us (182, 
L 16 fí.), the Christian holidays regulated the rhythm 
cf the year also for the Muslim population, and 
through Jerusalem and the hermits populating the 
mountains in its environment, pious Mustims became 
acquainted with the ways of Christian ascetism 
(S, D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history, xa, 145). 

6. The Umayyads (19-132]640-7 50). About two years 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the Umayyad Mu‘awiya 
was appointed commander of the army operating in 
Palestine and Syria. He governed these countries for 
forty years, first as governor, and later as caliph. 
Jerusalem was the scene of two decisive events in his 
career. In 38/658, Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As, the 
conqueror of Egypt, concluded there a pact of co- 
operation, which decided the contest between ‘AIT 
ané Mu‘awiya in the latter's favour (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/2, 2, 
l ziíf; the text of the agreement seems to be 
genuine). In Safar-Rabi* | 4o/July 660 homage was 
paid to Mu‘awiya as caliph in Jerusalem. A Syriac 
source, giving this date, reports also that Mu‘awiya 
prayed on this occasion at Golgotha, Gethsemane 
and the Tomb of Maria (T. Nóldeke, in ZDMG, 
xxix, 95). This was hardly mere politics (ibid., 85), 
but a maniiestation of the chiliastic state of mind 
of the time, s». Islam entering into its inheritance of 
the preceding monotheistic religions. 
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During the long rule of Mu‘iwiya, the Muslim 
place of worship on the Temple area, approximately 
described by bishop Arculfus in ca. 680 (see I.. Bieler, 
Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, clxxv, Itinera 
ate., Turnhout 1965, 177), must have taken shape. 
Mutabhar b. Tahir, iv, 87, 1. 12, expressly states that 
Mu‘éwiya built the Muslim sanctuary there “after 
*Umar". It stands also to reason that the plan for the 
erection of the Dome of the Rock, which needed im- 
mense preparations, was already made during the 
protracted and orderly rule of Mu‘awiya, The in- 
scription in the dome bears the year 72]ó91-2, but 
the beginning of Abd al-Malik's reign (65-86/685-705) 
was extremely turbulent. ‘Abd al-Malik had good 
reasons to make efforts towards the completion of 
‘the building, which would show him as the grea: 
champion of Islam, but the early years of his caliph 
ate were hardly suited for both conceiving such an 
‘enormous undertaking and carrying it out to its very 
end during a comparatively short period. Contrari- 
wise, MuSiwiya is known also by his extensive buying 
and building activities in Mecea (in order to provide 
shelter for pilgrims and mudjdwirdn), in which he 
was not followed by later Umayyads, see M. J. Kister, 
Some reports concerning Mecca, in JESHO, xv 
(1972), 84-91- 

Goldziher, Mwh, Stii, 357, Eng. tr. ii, 44-6, ex- 
pounded the theory that ‘Abd al-Malik, by erecting 
the Dome of the Rock, tried to divert the Pilgrimage 
from Mecza, then the capital of his rival ‘Abd Allah 
b. Zubayr, to Jerusalem, and that the many "'tradi- 
tions" in the name of the Prophet in favour or 
against the sanctity of Jerusalem reflect this political 
contest for the caliphate. This thesis was generally 
accepted and has found its way into the textbooks 
on Islamic history. It cannot be maintained, however. 
None of the great Muslim historians of the ard/oth 
century who describe the conflict between ‘Abd 
al-Malik and Ibn Zubayr in utmost detail, nor any 
of the older geographers, including al-Muķaddast, a 
native of Jerusalem, makes the slightest allusion to 
such an intention of the Umayyad caliph. On the 
contrary, for the year 68/687-8, Tabari, ii, 781-3 and 
others, report expressly that the soldiers of ‘Abd 
al-Malik's expeditionary force participated in the 
Jadidi. They wished to do so even during the very 
siege of Mecca, a request which Ibn Zubayr naturally 
had to refuse, Balàdhuri, Ansãb, v, 360. Moreover, 
it is obvious that “Abd al-Malik would not have 
strengthened, but endangered his position by trying 
to divert the hadjdj from the holy sites expressly 
mentioned in the Kurân, and this after the kibla 
hed been emphatically turned away from Jerusalem, 
By abolishing one of the five pillars of Islam, he 
would have made himself a Aifir, against whom the 
djihéd was obligatory. The two older sources that 
mention the allegation that ‘Abd al-Malik, by con- 
structing the Dome of the Rock, tried to attract the 
Jadjdj to Jerusalem, sc. Yafkübi, ii, 311, and Euty- 
chius, i, 39, invalidate their statements by others, 
obviously untrue, connected with them. They have 
the Umayyads forbid the Pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
is in flagrant contradiction to trustworthy reports that 
Umayyad caliphs made the pilgrimage themselves. 

Nasiri Khustaw, who visited Jerusalem in 430 
1047, reports that people in Palestine who were un- 
able to make the hadjdj, assembled in Jerusalem 
wa-bi-mawkif bi-istand, "and performed the wudif", 
the standing in the presence of God which was the 
main ceremony at the sacred mountain of ‘Arafat 
[gv]. This statement, which has sometimes been 
adduced as a corroboration of Goldziher’s thesis, 


























must be understood in a wider Islamic context, 
‘Such a substitute for the pilgrimage is attested also 
for the main cities of other provinces, such as Basra 
and Fustat; it even had a special name, to‘rif, 
derived from ‘Arafét, Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 207. But, 
like the individual sacrifices, it manifested a partici- 
pation in the jadidi, celebrated on the same day in 
Arabia, not its replacement by a local pilgrimage. 

‘The real urge for the erection of the Dome of the 
Rock on the site where it stands and in the form 
which it has, was religious, in addition, of course, to 
the natural acculturation of the Arabs to an environ- 
ment, where magnificent edifices were the eloquent 
witnesses of a triumphant Church and of great rulers. 
Raja b. Haywa (g..] of Baysán, who was in charge 
of the building operations (Uns, 24x, and others; 
probably only the financial aspect, while the maxi 
Yazid b. Salm supervised the actual work) was the 
most prominent traditionist of Sha?m, a pietist and 
ascetic, (Ibn Hadjar, Takikib, iii, 266), and he and 
people of his ilk might have been the spiritual 
criginators of the undertaking. By choosing the site, 
Islam manifested itself as the exclusive heir of the 
older religions. The gorgeous mosaics, representing 
Jewels and ornaments of the greatest variety, were in 
chiliastic fulfillment of the prophetic descriptions of 
the future Jerusalem (Isaiah, liv, 12, ete.), which had. 
become known to the Muslims (Ibn al-Falth, BGA, 
, 97, ll 11-13) and were incorporated by them in the 
legendary descriptions of Solomon's Temple (ibid., 
99, l. 1c), The detailed inscriptions in the Dome betr 
a spirit of Islamic mission, specifically to the Chris- 
tians, since the “prophethood” of Jesus is emphati- 
cally stressed and his sonship denied with equal 
fervour. Details in the articles of Goitein, Grabar 
and Caskel; see Bibliography. 

‘Muslim and Jewish sources report that Jews were 
employed as servants of the sanctuary on the Temple 
area, its cleaning and illumination (including the 
making of the glass lamps). If true at all, these 
reports can refer only to an early and very short 
period. On the other hand, the contribution of oil for 
the illumination oi the ‘Temple area seems to have 
been regarded by both Christians and Jews as a pious 
deed, widely observed. Al-Khassaf (d. 261/874-5) in 
his Book on walf, 34t, says: “If a Christian or Jew 
dedicates his land or house to the repairs of the Bayt 
al-makdis or for the purchase of oil for its illumina- 
tion, it is permissible to accept this from him, for 
this is an act of piety both with regard to Muslims 
and to them". Previously, the author had explained 
that it was not permitted to accept from non-Muslims 
a wakf for specifie Muslim purposes), An Italian Jew 
of the roth century, who was of great munificence, 
ako contributed oil “to the sanctuary on the Western 
Wall, namely to the altar (clearly an expression for a 
non-Jewish building) which is inside" (Ahima‘a’s 
chronicle, ed. B. Klat, Jerusalem 1944, 47). 

Besides the erection of the Dome of the Rock, the 
Umayyad period contributed to Jerusalem other 
great architectural achievements, the masdjid al-absd 
and the dár al-imára, see section B. New gates were 
added (Ibn Kathir, xi, 226, repeating the anecdote 
that the gate with the inscription of al-Hadidiadi, at 
that time governor of Filastin, remained intact, while 
that bearing the name of ‘Abd al-Malik collapsed) 
‘and the road to Jerusalem was repaired (mentioned 
also in a Jewish source), its milestones receiving Arab 
inscriptions (RCEA, no, 13). It is evident that such 
comprehensive building operations must have had a 
considerable impact on the composition of Jerusa- 
lem's population, 
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The extensive foundations of Umayyad buildings 
laid bare to the south and south west of the Alga 
mosque during the recent excavations of B. Mazar 
(1968-26) suggest that the Muslims planned to do 
in Palestine what they had done in Ifrikiya, Egypt 
and Syria, sc. to replace the Byzantine capital 
situated on the seashore (Caesarea) by an inland ad- 
ministrative centre. In view of the lack of written 
sources on the subject, we cannot know why Jerusa- 
Jem finally did not acquire this status. For the then 
available means of transportation, Jerusalem was 
perhaps too far away from the main lines of inter- 
national traffic. 

The foundation of Ramla [¢.v.] as capital city of 
the province of Filastin by the crown prince Sulay- 
màn was in the first place a blow for neighbouring 
Lod or Lydda, but in the long run was detrimental to. 
Jerusalem. According to later traditions, Sulayman 
‘himself received homage in Jerusalem and intended 
to stay there (Ibn Kathir, ix, 174; ef. also E. Sivan, 
in Israel Or. Stud., i, 270, n. 33), but he took Ramla 
as his permanent residence and the town became 
the administrative and economic centre of the 
country. The inhabitants of Jerusalem were well 
aware of this fact, as Mulahhar b. Táhir, one of 
‘them, observes (iv, 72, Il. 2-3): ayt al-makdis min 
sawad al-ramla ba*d má kinat dàr al-mulk fi ayyám 
Sulayman wa-Dawid, “Jerusalem is a provincial 
town attached to Ramla after having been the seat 
of the government in the days of Solomon and 
David", 

7. The Abbásid Period (132-358/750-969). The end of 
Umayyad rule was for Jerusalem, as for Palestine 
and Syria in general, a period of great tribulations, 
In the wake of a rebellion against the last Umayyad 
Marwan II, the walls of Jerusalem were pulled down 
and its inhabitants punished. Earthquakes aggra- 
vated the situation, At the beginning, the new 
dynasty paid special tribute to the holy character of 
the city. This was manifested by the first visit of 
al-Mansür, who set out for Jerusalem immediately 
after returning to Baghdad from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca of the year 140/758 (Tabari, iii, 129). He did 
$0 in order to fulfill a vow (Mas‘di, vi, 212, |. 9), 
Gnade perhaps because a hundred lunar years had 
passed since Mufiwiya had received homage in the 
Holy City in 19/40. A second visit of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, in 154/771 (Tab. ii, 372) was made in con- 
nection with a great rising in the Maghrib; al-Mensir 
accompanied as far as Jerusalem the large army 
assembled by him for the quelling of the revolt 
(Balàdhüci, Pwtak, 253, Il. 4-5, Ibn al-Athlr, v, 467). 
His son al-Mahdi also visited Jerusalem and prayed 
there (Tab. iii, 500}, but Hárün al-Rashid, who made 
the Aadjdj almost every second year and frequented 
Syria because of the Holy War against Byzantium, 
never came to Jerusalem. Nor did his son al-Ma^mün, 
although he sojourned in Syria and even in Egypt, 
‘or any other later ‘Abbasid caliph. This change of 
attitude probably reflected the new trend of Islamic 
piety, which abhorred the bid‘as, the foreign ele- 
gents and “innovations”, in the legends about 
Jerusalem. 

Theophanes, Chromographía, i, 446, reports that 
al-Mansür, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem, 
‘ordered the Christians and Hebrews to tattoo their 
names on their hands (so that they could not escape 
the poll tax), whereupon many Christians fled to 
“Romania” via the sea. Such measures had been 
taken earlier in Islam; their adoption with regard to 
Jerusalem obviously meams that at tbat time both 
the Muslim and the non-Muslim population of the 























city must have become quite numerous and the 
mutual assimilation of the various elements com- 
paratively progressed. This increase must have been 
due to religious incentive, for the ancient hadith 
assuring the Muslims that God permanently guaran- 
teed sustenance to the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Iba 
al-Fakih, BGA, v, 94, l. 12, and others) proves that 
life there never was easy. The legendary biographies 
of most of the early Sitfs, especially those of Iranian 
origin, contain the detail that they stayed in Jeru- 
salem one time or another (JAOS, Ixx, 107), and 
well-founded sources prove a considerable Muslim 
influx from Iran, see § 9, below. 

‘The Christians of Jerusalem received a mighty 
uplift by the interest shown for the Holy City by 
the rulers and the pious of Western Europe. What- 
ever the truth about the embassies exchanged be- 
tween Hárün al-Rashid and Charlemagne, and the 
delivery to the latter of the key and the standard of 
Jerusalem (received by him in Rome in the year 800, 
at the time of his coronation as Emperor}, there can 
‘be no doubt that many new buildings destined for 
the religious and material needs of pilgrims and new- 
comers were erected in Jerusalem by the emperor 
and his successors (a list in T. Tobler, Itinera Hiero- 
solymitana, i, 314). Charlemagne's son and successor 
Louis ordered cach estate in his empire to con- 
tribute one denarius for the needs of Christian 
Jerusalem, It is evident that most of the money 
needed for the payment of the poll tax and other 
impositions on the Christians of the city came from 
abroad. The composition of the Christian population 
may be gauged from a list of the hermits living in 
cells on the Mount of Olives, of whom eleven said 
their psalmodies in Greek, six in Syriac, five in 
Latin, four in Georgian, two in Acmenian, and one 
in Arabic (Tobler, op. cits, i, 302). 

Ca. 800, the Jewish High Council, the yeshiva, 
headed by the Gaon (corresponding to the Christian 
patriarch), moved from, Tiberias to Jerusalem. His 
authority was soon challenged by the Karaites [gt.]* 
a dissident Jewish sect, which made Jerusalem its 
centre, The Karaite dispensation, which mainly 
developed on Iranian soil, is to be understood in the 
Islamic context as a branch of the Shu'übiyya 
[gt], emphasising the return to the Bible, the revival 
of Hebrew, and the settling in the Holy Land. As is 
natural, the movement originated preponderantly in 
circles near to the Arabs, Jewish government officials 
or otherwise prominent people. Consequently, the 
Karaite settlers in Jerusalem easily got the upper 
hand. Jerusalem became indeed their main spiritual 
centre. In the ensuing controversies, which, during 
the turbulent srd/oth century, were brought before 
the Muslim authorities, one Gaon lest his life and 
two others with difficulty escaped a similar fate 
(J. Maun, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Füfimids, repr. 1970, i, 57). In the course of time, the 
two denominations learned to co-exist and to co- 
but in Jerusalem rather less than, eg.» in 
Egypt. The l'atimids recognised the Gaon of Jerusa- 
lem as the head of the Rabbanite Jews in their 
empire (see Goitein, A Mediterranean society, ii, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971, $5 fi). 

During the reign of al-Ma'mün (198-218/813:33), 
Jerusalem suffered by a famine and became depleted. 
of its Muslims, an opportunity used by the patriarch 
to execute repairs in the building of the Holy Sep- 
uichre (Eutychius, ii, 55-57). More serious was a 
great revolt of fellakin, which broke out at the end 
of the reign of his successor al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/. 
833-42). The revolt was led by one Abü Harb al- 
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Mubarka* ("veiled one"—as former impostors had 
been) and soon encompassed the whole of Syria. Its 
leader assumed the role of the Sufy&al, or messiah 
of Umayyad stock, reduced the poll tax and made 
other promises to the population, But soon he 
changed his ways. When he entered Jerusalem, its 
entire populace, Muslims, Christians and Jews, fled 
and all the places of worship were pillaged. Only a 
large contribution by the patriarch prevented him 
from burning the Holy Sepulchre. It was a typical 
peasants’ revolt, which was unable to make a stand 
against the regular army sent to subdue it by al- 
Muftasi's successor (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 371-2, who 
does not mention Jerusalem; Michael Syrus, ii, 541). 

In 256/869-70 Syria and Palestine received for the 
first time a Turk as governor (Amadjür, Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 165, Il. 3-7), but this did not change the ways of 
the ‘Abbasid régime, which had long before assumed 
the character of a bureaucracy based largely on 
foreign hirelings. Precisely at that time, the patriarch 
Theodosius of Jerusalem praised the Saracens for 
permitting the Christians to build churches and to 
live in accordance with their religion without op- 
pressing them. (J. D. Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, 
repr. 1960, xvi, 26), and Bernard the monk expressed 
his admiration for the safety of the roads in the 
country (Tobler, Itinera, 319). 

Abmad b. Tulün, who had made himself lord of 
Egypt in 254/868, conquered Palestine in 264/878, 
but in the wars between the Tülünids and later the 
Ikhshldids (g.v.], the rulers of Egypt, and their 
overlords, the ‘Abbasid caliphs, Jerusalem played no 
role, But a new turn in the concepts about the holy 
character of Jerusalem must have taken place. The 
belief that it would be the scene of the Last Judge- 
ment and the gate to Paradise (Ibn al-Fakih, BGA, 
v, 94, ete.), must have gained ground, whence people 
who could afford it arranged for their burial there. 
Tabarl, i, 486, |. r2, and others report that the Jews 
from all countries, following the example of Moses, 
who carried the coffin of Joseph with him from 
Egypt, used to bring their dead to the Holy Land. 
This custom, as is proved by many Geniza docu- 
ments, was indeed widespread, even among people 
of limited means. It went back to Roman times, when, 
“Himyarite” Jews buried their dead in the Bath- 
Shaʻarayim necropolis near Haifa. In the 4th/roth 
century it must have become popular among Mus- 
lims. sib. Misi al-Nigharl, the first ‘Abbasid 
governor of Egypt after the overthrow of the Tali- 
aids, was buried in Jerusalem in 296/909; the founder 
of the Ikhshidid dynasty, the Turk Muhammad b. 
Tughdj, happened to die in Damascus in 334/046, 
but he and several other members of his family and 
retinue, including the famous black eunuch Kafr, 
one of the able rulers of Egypt, were interred in 
Jerusalem. 

Tabari, iii, 2128, 1. 18, and others report under 
the year 891 that the esoteric sect of the Karmatians 
{g.v.] turned towards Jerusalem in their prayers. But 
he notes also that they kept Monday instead of 
Friday as their weekly day of worship and celebrated 
it (in the Jewish fashion) as a day of rest. Such 
oddities (if they really existed) were of no general 
significance for Islam. In their devastating raids, the 
Karmatians reached also Palestine, but Jerusalem is 
not mentioned at that time in connection with 
their exploits. 

The abseuce of a strong central government during 
ihe srd/th century and perhaps also other cir- 
cumstances, such as the Byzantine offensive against 
Islamic territories (culminating in the boasting 














threat of the emperor Nicephorus II Phocas in 964 
that he would take Jerusalem) caused friction be- 
tween the various religious communities. Half of 
the outer court of the Holy Sepulchre was taken away 
and a mosque erected on it (later called masdjid 
‘Umar, probably in order to emphasise, against 
Christian claims (above, § 4), that the caliph had 
prayed there). Shortly afterwards, on Palm Sunday 
938, the Christian procession was attacked and the 
Holy Sepulchre damaged by fire. Even worse, and 
characteristic for the period, were the events of 
355/966. The patriarch of Jerusalem had sought the 
intervention of Kafür, the black viceroy of Egypt, 
against the overreaching Berber governor of Jerusa- 
Jem who had imposed excessive financial demands on 
the Christians. Kafür sent a Turkish officer for the 
protection of the Christians. But the governor did 
not budge. When, on Pentecost, the patriarch refused 
to pay more than the tribute usually delivered on 
that holiday, the Berber incited the mob; the Holy 
Sepulchre and other churches were pillaged and set 
on fire, the patriarch was murdered and his body 
burnt. Yahyà b. Sa'Id al-Antdkl, 125, who tells this 
story, adds that the Jews outdid the Muslims in 
damaging the sacred buildings, This sounds strange, 
considering the weak position of the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem, but perhaps finds its explanation in a cryptic 
remark by a contemporary Karaite scholar about 
dangerous Christian machinations against the Jews 
in the city (J. Mann, Texts and studies, ii, 18-19) and 
in complaints about Jews in letters sent from Jeru- 
salem and Venice to Henry I the Fowler in 922 
(M.G.H. Const., i, 4-7)- 

8. Fáfimids, Turkománs and Saldjüks (358-492/060- 
1099). Shortly after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Fátimids (g.v.], Palestine with Jerusalem came under. 
their domination, but participated only compara- 
tively little in the economic efflorescence of the first 
hundred years of their rule. Palestine was inces- 
santly harrassed by Karmatians and bedouins, first. 
as allies, but soon (as from 363/974) separately. For 
about seventy years the Band Djarrah chieftains 
tried to get a hold of the country including Jerusalem 
(Ibn_Athir, x, 308, 1. x7), sometimes supported by 
the Byzantine emperors. The 1020s were particularly 
harrowing. The outrages perpetrated by the bedouins 
“were unlike anything experienced in the countries 
of Islam since its inception" (Geniza letter, J. Mann, 
Jews in Egypi, i, 181, 1. 22). The details reported in. 
the Geniza letters are revolting. 

The unceasing local tribulations were temporarily 
overshadowed by the general persecution of Chris- 
tians and Jews ordered by the caliph al-Hákim (386- 
411/996-1021). It culminated in the destruction of the. 
Holy Sepulchre on 28 September 1009. This extraor- 
dinary measure cannot be explained by special 
circumstances alone, such as the abnormal state of 
mind of the caliph or the Muslims’ anger over the 
pious fraud of the koly fire (M. Canard, La destruc- 
tion de VE-glise de la Résurrection ... et .. la descente 
du feu sacré, in Byzantion, xxv (1965), 16-43, where 
the literature on the event is surveyed), The persecu- 
tion was a prolonged process; that of the Jews began 
only in 4oz/ro12, at a time when the Christians of. 
Jerusalem, with the help or connivance of the bedouin 
Chieftain Mufarridj b. al-Djarrāb already tried to 
restore the Holy Sepulchre. Most likely, an inner 
turn-about of the religious policy of the Ismá*lli 
leadership was the maín cause of the persecution. 
Anyhow, it left Jerusalem, which had consisted 
largely of Christian buildings, a shambles. The 
earthquake oí 407/1016, n which the dome of the 
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Sakira collapsed, made things worse (according to a 
Geniza letter, the collapse occurred on tbe 25 July, 
ât 4 pm., J. Mann, Terts and studies, i, 313). The 
persecution petered out, but the Jews and Christians 
were much too impoverished to be able to undo the 
destruction. It took almost forty years until the 
restoration of the Holy Sepulchre was completed. 

Around the middle of the sth/rrth century, 
Jerusalem began to take the place of Ramla as the 
main city of the country, Ramla had suffered by the 
earthquakes of 424/1033 amd 460/1068 and by the 
endless depredations of the bedouins more exten- 
sively than had Jerusalem (cf. Yabya b. Sa‘id al- 
Antakd, ii, 201). Contrariwise, the stream of pilgrims 
from Europe to Jerusalem became ever stronger, the 
great caravan of 12,000 pilgrims from southern 
Germany and Holland arriving in robs, so lively 
described by Lamber: of Hersfeld, being one of its 
best known examples. It may also be that the 
techniques of warfare and fortifications had changed, 
making Jerusalem more easily defendabie than a city 
in a flat country like Ramia. The audacity of the 
Band Djatrab and other bedouin hordes forced the 
Fatimids to strengthen the walls of Jerusalem in 
424[1033 and again in 455/1063. In the last third of 
the 5th/rrth century, Jerusalem and not Ramla was 
in the centre of military events. 

The Saldjak invasions set into motion motley 
crowds of soldiers of fortune from many nations, led 
by ruthless condottieri. One of these was the Turko- 
man Atsiz b. Uvak [g.v], whom the Fatimid govern- 
ment, paralysed by famine, plague and complete 
anarchy in Egypt, called in against the unruly 
bedouins in Palestine, But Atslz turaed against the 
Fitimids and tcok Jerusalem in 46:071 after a 
prolonged siege. Emboldened by his successes, he 
attacked Egypt itself, but there order had been 
restored by the Armenian convert Badr al-Djamalt 
[g2v.], and Atslz was forced to retreat (469/1077). 
In a long Hebrew poem celebrating the Fatimid 
victory, a Jewish dignitary from Palestine describes 
in detail the sufferings of Jerusalem, and in particular 
the devastation of its environment with its vine- 
yards and orchards by Atsla’s hordes (ed. J. Green- 
stone, repr. from AJSLL [1906], 1-34). The local 
Population rose against the barbarian conquerors 
and Atsiz had to take Jerusalem a second time, 
putting the inhabitants to sword, even those who 
bad fled into the al-Aks4 mosque. Only those who 
had taken refuge in the Dome of the Rock were 
spared. Atsiz was soon liquidated by the brother of 
the Saldjak Sultan Malik Shab, Tutush, who thes 
was governor of Damascus (470/1078). Thus Jeru- 
salem was incorporated in the great Saldjük empire, 
the borders of which henceforth were given as 
stretching "from Kashghar to Jerusalem” (Yafid, 
Mirat al-diandn, iii, r3). Tutush assigned Jeru- 
salem to Artuk [g.v], the founder of the Meso- 
Potamian dynasty called after him. It is not sure 
when exactly Artuk took possession of the city; it 
was in his hands in 479/1086 (Iba al-Athir, x, 96), 
and was given by hini to two of bis sons in 454/1091. 
In Sha‘ban 4or|July 1098 (Ibn Muyassar, ed. Massé, 
38), that is, when the Crusaders were already on 
their march to Jerusalem, al-Afdal, the Fatimid 
viceroy of Egypt, laid siege on the city, “bombarding 
it from forty catapults during forty days" (Ibn 
Khaldün, bar, v, r4). The two brothers surren- 
dered, but were released unharmed by al-Afdal. 
How unaware the Muslims were of the magnitude 
of the Crusader menace can be gauged from the fact 
that another Saldjük, Ridwan, a son of Tutush, set 

















out from Damascus vía Nábulus to wrest Jerusalem 
from the Fátimids. But he was no match for al-Afdal's. 
army; the viceroy returned to Egypt, leaving a small 
garrison in Jerusalem. 

9. Life in Jerusalem in the 4th|xoth and St[rith 
centuries, Copious references in the works of Muslim. 
authors and over a hundred Geniza letters from 
Jerusalem written during the sth/rrth century enable 
us to form a fairly substantial idea about life in 
Jerusalem during the two centuries preceding its 
Capture by the Crusaders. This is particularly true 
with regard to the last third of the 4th/roth century, 
when al-Mutahhar b. Tahir and al-Muladdas! wrote, 
and the second third of the sth/rrth, when Nasi 
Khusraw visited the city and when the country had 
short respite of comparatively normal times, 
reflected in the Geniza letters, between the atroc- 
ities of the bedouins and the devastations of the 
Turkomans. 

The Muslim geographers naturally dedicated most. 
of their attention to the sacred buildings and the 
fortifications, see section B. Al-Mukaddasi, a keen 
observer (see e.g. his remark about a bath near the 
Büb al-Asbàt (St. Stephen's yate), which was built 
half in the local tradition, and half according to the 
Persian fashion, 440, 1. 15) again and again praises 
the unique beauty of Jerusalem (c.g. 33, 1. 16; 166, 
1. 2; 167, n.n.), its clean and well-stocked markets 
and public batbhouses, and does not forget to 
mention the latrines near the mosques and in the 
bazaars (182, 1. 9). During the 4th/zoth century, it 
seems, Muslim religious instruction in Jerusalem 
was mainly concentrated in the mosques of the 
Haram (comparable to what happened in other 
Islamic cities; see also below). In the wake of al- 
Hakim’s persecution, some Christian buildings might 
have become available for the sdtwiyas mentioned by 
Muditr al-Din, 264. The Persian religious group of 
the Karramiyya (g.v.], which had first settled in 
Jecusalem already around the middle of the 3rd/oth 
Century, erected khinakdhs for the needs of its 
members. By the middle of the sth/rith century, 
the Christian quarter in the north-western part of 
the city, that is, around the Holy Sepulchre and 
other age-old churches, the Armenian quarter near 
St. James cathedral in the south, as well as two 
‘Jewish enclaves, one near the Western Wall, where 
people prayed, and one near the Damascus gate, 
were well-established. The synagogues referred to by 
Mutahhar, Nasiri Khusraw and Kalinisi, might 
have been identical with the widráshs or houses of 
learning mentioned in a Geniza letter as places 
where prayers were held. The Karaites lived in a 
separate quarter in the south of the city, called 
hdrat al-mashdrika, the quarter of the Easterners, 
since most of them had come from Persia and ‘Irak. 

It is difficult to form a judgment about the size 
of the population, Násir-i Khusraw's 20,000 betrays 
only the mysterious and widely-diffused predilection 
for the number 20. He gives 20,000 also for Tripoli 
in Lebanon, and for the number of people assembling 
in Jerusalem during the ‘id al-kurbén, but Ibn Athir, 
xi, 20, assigns that number to the membership of 
the Karrimiyya settled in Jerusalem alone. Al- 
Mukaddast is more helpful when he says that Jeru- 
salem was smaller than Meoca, but larger than 
Medina (167, L. 9), of more populous than many 
provincial capita) (rôs, l. ra). The repeatedly- 
mentioned number of 70,000 persons killed by the 
Crusaders in 492/1099 can by no means be used as 
an indication of the pumber of the inhabitants, 
Many people fled into the city before the approaching 
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invaders, and in general, on such occasions numbers 
are grossly exaggerated and worthless. If the al- 
Akgii mosque was indeed reduced from fourteen to 
seven aisles after the earthquake of 424/1033 and 
others, the population must have considerably 
shrunk, possibly an outcome of the catastrophic 
tribulations by the bedouins in the 10205. 

The most characteristic trait of life in Jerusalem 
was, of course, that "no day passed without for- 
eigners" (Mukaddasi, 166, |. 6). Pilgrims from all 
regions filled the city (jbid, 167, n. 12). The usage 
of picus Muslims to enter the state of ihrám [q.".] 
for the pilgrimage to Mecca in Jerusalem had ihe 
consequence that the city was frequented by Muslims 
from distant countries, in particular from the 
Maghrib (ibid., 243, 1. 12), Similarly, many a Jew 
from the Maghrib and Spain, visiting Jerusalem 
either as bddjdj (ic. on the holidays prescribed for 
the pilgrimage) or as the sd?ir (on another occasion) 
has left letters in Geniza. The religious ceremonies 
of the various communities were not always confined 
to the houses of worship or even the walls of the city. 
We have detailed descriptions of these processions and 
assemblies. They must have conveyed to Jerusalem 
a festive appearance during many days of the year. 

As to the government of tbe city, Mukaddasi, 
267, l. 7, complains that “the oppressed has no 
helper”, But he makes similar remarks concerning 
other places, e.g. 448, and the Geniza letters show 
that the situation was not quite so hopeless. Justice 
was done, provided that there was someone strong 
and interested enough to take care of the case, Since 
Ramla was the capital of the province, everything 
had to be dealt with there, and in more serious cases 
appeals had to be made to Cairo. A dignitary from 
Jerusalem would appeal to a notable in Ramla such 
as “the chief physician of the dysentery department 
in the hospital", and ask him to bring the case of 
the wronged person or institution before the governor 
or chief Addi there, as the matter required, where- 
upon the latter would instruct their subordinates in 
Jerusalem to settle the dispute property. In public 
affairs, the system worked the same way, as the 
edicts of the Fatimid caliphs for and against the 
Karaites of Palestine and the correspondence con- 
nected with these matters prove (see S. M. Stern, 
Fatimid decrees, London 1064; idem, A petition 10 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir, in’ REJ, exxviti 
11969], 203-22). 

‘Ramla was also the economic centre of the country, 
as many references prove. Suw/ladjas, or bankers’ 
cheques, for persons in Jerusalem were converted 
into cash in Ramla, which then was forwarded to 
Jerusalem, though we find also a banker, with a 
Persian name, in Jerusalem who issued suftadjas on 
Cairo. The money mostly used in Jerusalem around 
the middle of the sth/r1th century was the “Rami 
(ie. Southern Italian) and Muslim quarter- dinar of 
the West, presumably because the pilgrims coming 
from those parts and trom western Europe formed 
the majority of the customers. Oil, cheese, cotton 
and fruits are mentioned by the Muslim geographers 
and in the Geniza letters as main exports from 
Jerusalem. A letter from Tyre speaks of yarn sent 
from Jerusalem sufficient for the weaving of a 
thousand robes, tiated, of the bazaar type and even 
more of the home-made class. Since every mediaeval 
traveller tried also to do some business, we find in 
Jerusalem transit trade too, especially with Persians, 
bringing the heavy ibrisim silk from Khurdsin (to 
be re-exported to Egypt), and taking with them 
Mediterranean goods such as coral. Jerusalem, as 














becoming a holy city, affected some austerity in 
clothing, "Here", a silk merchant writes in a letter 
io Fustat, "black and sky-blue silk is worn, not 
crimson as in Ramla and Ascalon”. Wool traders, 
sawwaf, clothiers and tddjirs are mentioned as the 
prominent types of businessmen in the city, The 
well-developed commercial mail service connecting 
Jerusalem with Cairo, which was carried on by 
Muslims, shows that the city must bave had some 
economie importance (Goitein, A Mediterranean 
sociaty, iy 2924). 

Those newcomers who could afford it bought 
houses and stores and lived on the income from their 
rents, Others tried to do business, but complaints 
such as "there is no livelihood in Jerusalem”, “when 
one exerts oneself here, the exertion works against 
him”, or “many have come here rich and have been 
reduced to poverty", are frequent. As many letters 
show, the town was too far away from the main 
stream of international commerce, Another un- 
favourable factor was the crushing impositions on 
non-Muslims (or perhaps oa foreigners in general). 
The Jewish community was almost permanently in 
debt to Muslim creditors, paying them exorbitant 
interest, because it had to deliver the yearly tributes 
to the authorities and others, ¢.g. the Ahdalh [¢.v. 
Whether the expected numbers of pilgrims arrive 
or not, To a large extent, the city was a refuge for 
the poor, of whom their respective religious com- 
munities abroad took care in many different ways 
(about which social service the Geniza is again very 
specific, cf. Goitein, op. cit, ii, 96-7 and passim). 

Jerusalem's mostly unsatisfactory economic situa- 
tion might have been responsible for another negative. 
aspect of its life during this period; despite its 
holiness for the three monotheistic religions, it did 
not become for any of them a great spiritual centre 
with a characteristic contribution of Its own (smaller 
groups, such as Armenians and Georgians on the 
Christian side and the Karaites among the Jews, 
perhaps excepted). Many Muslim scholars came there 
to teach or to study, cf. Yáküt, i, 516, 859, 887, etc.; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, |, 397, 1. 26; Hi, $4, L 3; 161, 14; iv, 
153, |. 16; 154, J. 2, etc. But it is characteristic that 
in Yakürs Dictionary of learned men Basta occurs 
170 times, Damascus roo, but Jerusalem only once 
and in passing; in the K. al-Agháni it is not men- 
tioned at all. Al-Mukaddast's complaint, 167: “The 
mosque (that is, the house of study, see above) is 
empty, there are no scholars and no savants, no 
disputations and no instruction”, was certainly an 
exaggeration, inspired by the deep love of the writer 
for his native city, as was his famous censure that 
Christians and Jews had there the upper hand, but 
Jerusalem certainly could not boast of excellence in 
the sciences of Islam or any other fields. The great 
al-Ghazali sojourned there in 488/1095 not in order 
to make contacts, but with the intention to locking 
himself up and of seeking solitude, 

The city had some importance as a refuge or place 
of banishment for persons with unorthodox views 
and ways of life. This trend began already in Umay- 
yad times (Tabari, i, 1920, L 10; Iba Sa'd, viijz, 
1567). Thawr b. Yazid had to leave Damascus be- 
‘cause of his Kadari (g.0.] views and died in Jerusalem 
ca. 153/770 (Ibn *Asikir, i, 68, l. 21; ii, 383-84). 
Tekin, the Turkish governor of Egypt (who, at his 
request was buried in Jerusalem in 321/933) banished 
thither the Süft Abu 'I-Hasan. al-Dinawari (Suyütl, 
Husn al-muhddara, i, 294). In Mamlük times forced 
retirement in Jerusalem became almost customary, 
see § 12, below, 
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Jerusalem was a town of copyists, the occupation 
of the pious who were both learned and poor. Chris- 
tian Arabic manuscripts written in the monastery 
of Mir Sibi near Jerusalem in the second half of 
the srd/oth century and in Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the qth/zoth are still extant, and an Armenian 
colophon from Jerusalem from the year 870 is known 
(J. Blau, A grammar of Christian Arabic, Louvain 
1966, i, 24, 25, 33; E. Stone, The manuscript library. 
of the Armenian Patriarchate ín Jerusalem, in Tarbis, 
xli [1972], 158). Jewish copyists active in Jerusalem 
during the sth/rrth century give us many details 
about their work. 

According to Mugjlr al-Din, 263-5, the main local 
madhhab in the town, even before the Crusades, was 
SbAES, with a sprinkling of the Hanbali, introduced 
by the Porsian Abu ‘I-Faradj al-Shirazi, while a 
Hanafi Turk was the Midi, a situation similar to 
that of much later times, 

There was a marked difference between the spirit 
of the late 4th/roth century and the sth/rtth one. 
The former was characterised by three highly inter- 
esting Jerusalemites of Persian origin and of wide 
humanistic interests: the great traveller al-Mukad- 
dast, one of the finest personalities produced by 
Islamic civilisation; al-Mutahhar b. Táhir, a keen 
and remarkably unbiased student of religions, writing 
in Bust, eastern Persia; and Abd Sulayman Mubam- 
mad b. Ma‘shar al-Kudst al-Bost!, who, according 
to AbU Sulayman al-Mantikl, was the author of the 
ras@Pil of the Ukhwin al-Safa? [9.v.]. The subsequent 
century witnessed a narrowing down to the more 
specifically Islamic branches of knowledge. A typical 
representative of the age was Abu ‘Fadl b. Tahir 
al-Kaysarant, active in Arabic language study, tadith, 
and, especially, mysticism; he made his extensive 
travels on foot, carrying his books on his back and 
finally settled in Hamadhan, continuing the long- 
standing connection between Jerusalem and Persia. 
Al-Musharraf b. Muradidja’, the author of a book 
on the Fada al-Kuds (see § 11, below) lived in the 
same century, The leading scholar of Jerusalem, "the. 
shaykh of the Shafi'ls in the whole of Syria", Abu 
'EFath Nasr b. Ibrahim, left te city for Tyre 
(Vatit, Mir'it, iii, 152-3). The Jewish Gaon did the 
same (ca. 1071). This, as well as many Geniza letters, 
shows that the situation in Jerusalem had become 
unbearable long before the Crusaders temporarily 
suspended Muslim and Jewish life in the city al- 
together. 

30. Crusaders and 4 yyübids. The Crusaders laid siege 
on Jerusalem on June 6, 1099 and took it by assault 
on July 25, penetrating into the city from three 
different points, The behaviour of the different 
groups of conquerors, Frenchmen, Flemings, Proven- 
gals and Normans from Sicily, was not entirely 
uniform. Tancred, the leader of the Normans, 
granted safe-conduct to the Fatimid commander of 
the citadel (the “Tower of David") and to his men. 
A Geniza letter reports that the Jews in the en- 
tourage of the commander were included in the 
safe-conduct, Thus, no doubt, the Muslim eivilians 
in the citadel were saved as well. The same letter 
says also that “the damned ones called Ashkenazim” 
(convincingly identified by B. 2, Kedar as Normans), 
“unlike others”, did not rape women, The massacre 
of the Muslims and the Jews in the town was perpe- 
trated out of military and religious considerations 
alike. The Crusaders did not run berserk, but pro- 
ceeded systematically, as is shown first by the fact 
that they took time to collect hundreds of books, 
Which they sold at Ascalon soon afterwards. The 











Geniza naturally speaks about Hebrew books, but 
there is no reason to assume that Muslim books were 
treated differently. The fact that a number of 
prisoners were sold far beneath the standard price 
of 33 3/3 dindrs per person does not prove at all 
that the Crusaders were ignorant of the accepted 
norms; the war situation did not permit the keeping 
of larger numbers of captives for a protracted period. 
But prisoners from better families, for whom higher 
ransoms could be expected, were retained in Antioch 
for years. All in all, the letters of persons actually 
involved in the events somehow qualify the accepted 
notions about the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders. There was a gruesome bloodbath, no 
doubt, But it was not as all-embracing as the sum- 
mary reports of the chroniclers led us to believe. 
Jerusalem became a Christian city, where no 
Muslim or Jewish cult was permitted and no non- 
Christian could take residence permanently. The 
mosques were turned into churches or used as 
secular buildings. The newly-founded kingdom was 
appropriately called the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Regnum Hierusalem, since the conversion of the 
Holy City into a Christian sanctuary had been the 
purpose of its erection. As a capital city, Jerusalem 
soon began to flourish. The court, the administration 
of the state, the ecclesiastical authorities, the mo- 
nastie and military religious orders were all located 
here, and thousands of pilgrims visited the city 
every year, many staying on for longer periods or 
for good. Besides Eastern Christians, such as Syrians, 
Copts, Armenians and Georgians, the inhabitants 
were mostly Europeans, above all French. Smaller 
European communities, such as Spaniards, Proven- 
gals, Germans and Hungarians, lived in compact 
groups around their churches and public institutions. 
Many new buildings were erected, of which the 
enlarged Holy Sepulchre was the most conspicuous, 
The remarkably spacious and beautiful market hall, 
erected on the foundations of a similar Islamic 
building, still dominates daily life in the Old City. 
today. Everywhere ín Jerusalem the vestiges of 
Crusaders’ activities are visible. When, after the 
war of 1967, the ruins of the Jewish quarter were 
cleared away, what is believed to be the remains of 
St. Mary of the Germans made their appearance. 
Less than a decade after the conquest, a letter 
from Palestine (not from Jerusalem) reports that life 
in the country had returned to normal also for the 
non-Chuistian population. Jerusalem remained closed 
to Muslims and Jews, but, in the course of time, they 
were permitted to come there for business and 
prayer, A famous incident reported ia the auto- 
biography of Usama b, Munkidh [¢.v.] shows him 
performing his prayers on the Temple area during a 
Considerable stretch of time (ed. P. K, Hitti, Prince- 
ton 1930, 134-5). Jewish dyers worked for the 
King's wardrobe in the vicinity of the palace ca. 1170. 
After the decisive victory of Hattin (Rabi* II 583] 
July 1187), Saladin advanced towards Jerusalem 
and laid siege on the city. After prolonged negotia- 
tions, in which the defenders threatened to kill the 
Muslim prisoners and all non-combatants (so that 
they would not be sold into slavery), to burn all the 
valuables and to destroy the buildings on the Haram 
al-Sharif, an agreement was reached in Ramadan 583/ 
November 1187, which permitted the inhabitants to 
ransom themselves after surrender. Only the Eastern 
Christians remained, and Jerusalem soon assumed 
the character of a predominantly Muslim city. The 
Muslim shrines were given back to their original 
destination and many Christian buildings were 
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dedicated to Muslim purposes. Outstanding ex- 
amples were the convent of the church of St. Anne, 
which became the famous Salabiyya madrasa, so 
called after its founder Saladin, and the Maristan, 
a hospital, which originally had been the church 
at the hostel of the Knights of St. John. The Holy 
Sepulchre was left to the Christians, but the pil- 
grimage to it was temporarily suspended until 
1192. 

There remained the problem of repopulation. In 
s87/t191 the great port city of Ascalon was dis- 
mantled and destroyed at Saladin’s command, in 
order to prevent the Crusaders from turning it into 
a new base for their operations. The dispossessed 
inhabitants must have found new homes in the 
empty houses of Jerusalem, for the Geniza letters 
from this period repeatedly speak of a community 
of SAsapila in the Holy City, and Jews certainly 
were given no preferential treatment. Another com- 
munity listed alongside with them was that of the 
Maghariba—a trend noted alresdy two hundred 
years before by al-Mubaddasi, see § 9 above. In- 
dividuals are described in the same source as hailing 
from Yaman, råk, end Egypt, The influx of 
learned Jews from France attested for the period 
ca. 1410-15 in both literary texts and Geniza letters 
proves that Ayyübid rule at that time must have 
had a reputation of an orderly government able to 
guarantee the safety of foreigners. But life in Jeru- 
salem was hard, and before the 6th/r2th century 
was out, we already read about newcomers who had 
left for the greener pastures of Egypt and the port 
cities of the Eastern Mediterranean, 

‘A new and catastrophic turning point in the 
history of Jerusalem was the rule of Saladin's nephew 
al-Mu‘azzamn, the Sultan of Damascus. On the one 
hand, as his many inscriptions prove, al-Mufazzam 
did much to adorn the Haram, and erected there the 
Hanafi college called after him, see section B; but 
being afraid of a new encroachment by the Christians, 
he ordered in 616/r219 the destruction of the city 
with the exception of the Temple area, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the citadel. His apprehensions did not 
materialise, but his brother al-KAmil, the ruler of 
Egypt, in order to shield himself from the Syrian 
Ayyùbids, concluded a treaty with the Finperor 
Frederick II, ceding to him the city for ten years 
(626/129). The emperor, being under papal bau, 
crowned himself there without clerical assistance— 
the last time that a monarch was crowned in Jerusa- 
lem. Again Muslims (and of course, also Jews, as 
proved by a Geniza letter from 1236) were not 
permitted access to the city with the exception of 
the Haram al-Sharlf, which remained in Muslim 
hands, but the hdi, the bearer of Muslim authority, 
had his seat outside Jerusalem (in al-Bira, near 
Ramallah, J. Prawer, Royaume latin, Paris 1970, 
fi, 199). The subsequent hostilities between the 
Ayyübids of Egypt and Syria resulted in an agree- 
ment between the latter and the Christians, which 
seemingly removed the Muslims even from the 
‘Temple area, so that the commander of the Templars 
could boast that the city was inhabited solely by 
Christians (Matthew Paris, Historia major, iv, 
290, quoted by B. Z. Kedar, in Tarbie, xli [197:] 88). 
But this lasted only a very short time. The Egyptian 
Ayyübid al-Malik al-Salih Nadim al-Din enlisted the 
‘help of the wild Kh icazmians, who had been driven 
to the West by the Mongols. The Kharazmians over- 
ran Syria and Palestine, took Jerusalem in Rabi* I 
642/August 1244 and plundered and murdered in 
the town, desecrating the Holy Sepulchre and other 








churches. The combined armies of the Khárazmnians 
and al-Malik al-Salih Nadjm joined battle with the 
Syrians and their allies, the Crusaders, and van- 
quished them (Diumáda I ó4z/October 1244). Con- 
sequently, Jerusalem came under the domination of 
ihe rulers of Egypt, under which, after a short inter- 
val in 647/1249, when again it was returned to the 
Sultan of Damascus, it remained until the Ottoman 
conquest of 922-3/1516-17). 





IL The second six hundred years 


11, The sanctity of Jerusalem in Islam. Fagail 
al-Kuds, The history of Jerusalem during this 
period was largely influenced by the enhanced 
religious halo it had acquired through the long 
struggle between Christians and Muslims. The posi- 
tion of Jerusalem in Islam had its ups and downs. 
Tt cannot be described yet in full, since important 
relevant texts, such as the Tafsir of al-Muķātil (d. 
150/767), the Musannaf of Abd al-Razzāķ (d. 211/ 
827) and the two oldest books of Faga%il al-Kuds 
still await publication (see below). An excellent 
discussion of the literature on the subject and the 
present stage of research is found in E. Sivan, Le 
caractère de Jérusalem dans Islam aux X[le-XIITe 
siècles, in SI, xxvii (1967), 149-82, aud idem, The 
beginnings of the Fadd?il al-Quds literature, in. Israel 
Or. Stud., i (1971), 26371. 

‘It was entirely in the spirit of early Islam that it 
incorporated the Jewish and Christian notions of the 
holiness of Jerusalem and made the area of the 
ancient Jewish Temple into a Muslim place of 
worship ($$ 4-6, above), The hadith ranking Jerusalem 
as the third central sanctuary of Islam after Mecca 
and Medina, excluding others, was formulated in 
the course of the first century of Islam and obtained 
general recognition during the second, after the status 
‘of Jerusalem had been vehemently contested as 
being alien to Islam, whose cradle was the Hidjiz (cf. 
the saying attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘td and 
Hudhayfa: "Even if the distance between me and 
Jerusalem was only two parasangs, I would not go 
there", quoted in M. J. Kister, You shall only set 
‘out for three mosques, a study of an carly tradition, in 
Le Muséon, \xxxii [1969], 173-96, where the material 
about this struggle is assembled [this quotation at 
182, n. ag]. 

Both aspects, the veneration for Jerusalem and 
the objection to it, deepened with the increasing 
influx of foreign ideas on the subject and their 
development by Islamic popular piety. The notions 
that Jerusalem was holy as the domicile of the 
ancient prophets and saints [see ABDAL] and as the 
scene of Mubammad's Zsrd* and Mi*rddí [9.s.] (the 
later was mentioned in Saladin's letter to Richard 
Coeur de Lion as the main proof for the Muslims" 
claim on Jerusalem, Sivan, Caractère sacré, 165) were 
accepted by everyone; it was the more exuberant 
legends woven around those notions and, above all, 
the belief tbat Jerusalem would be the scene of 
Resurrection and of the Last Judgment, and the 
crude fantasies evolving from these themes, which 
aroused criticism and suspicion that they were local 
inventions destined to attract pilgrims and visitors, 
As Ibn Kathir, Biddya, viii, 280, l. 4 ff., formulated 
it: “They (the people of Jerusalem) have depicted 
there the spectacles of the Sirdf (the bridge suspended 
from the Mount of Olives to the Temple Mount, 
which will be thinner than a hair etc), of the gate 
of the Paradise, of the footprints of the Prophet, 
and of the valley of Gehenna”. As a result, Jerusalem 
during the 3rd-sth/oth-rsth centuries did not com- 
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mand a paramount position in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Islamic world. While many Islamic 
cities inspired books of fada?il already by the end 
of the ard and throughout the 4th centuries, Jerma- 
lem appears only with two, compiled during the sth: 
a tract by Aba Bakr al-Wasiti, a bhafid of the 
al-Alg mosque (recently identified by M. J. Kister 
in the library of the al-Djazzār Pasha mosque of 
Acre; ia the course of publication by Y. Hasson), 
and ancther by Abu ‘lMa‘ali al-Musharraf b. 
Muradidia?, a fakih living in Jervsalem (to be edited 
by E. Sivan). The author of a third compilation, 
mainly o£ Radi£ks, Abu 'I-Kásím al-Makkl al-Makdisi, 
did not complete his work, since he was captured and. 
killed by the Crusaders, see above. It is characteristic 
that these three authors were inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. The ofteu-noted astounding fact that the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders and its 
conversion into an exclusively Christian city did not 
arouse any strong Muslim reaction for decades also 
indicates that the veneration for the Holy City had 
mot yet become a spiritual force in Islam. 

The situation changed when “Imad al-Din Zanki's 
conquest of Fdessa Ín s39/r144 suggested to an 
ambitious ruler that territorial aspirations could 
well be underpinned by religious propaganda. The 
court poets and secretaries of Zanki and his son Nor 
Din took up the topic of the djihäd for Jerusalem. 
With Saladin, both before and after 583/1187, this 
propaganda reached its apogee, While no Fada^il 
al-Kuds work appeared during the first hali of the 
th/z2tb century, they became abundant and ubiqui- 
tous in the second half and in the subsequent cen- 
turies, How much Jerusalem had become an all- 
Islamic concern might be gauged irom the widely 
diffused protests against al-Muʻazzam’s dismantling 
of the city in 6ró/1219 and al-Kàmil's ceding it to 
the Emperor Frederick Il in 626/1229. Precisely 
after Jerusalem had ceased to be a military or 
Political issue, sc. during the Mamlak period, the 
FadPil al-Kuds multiplied; at least thirty are 
known from this period, see Sivan, Caractère sacré, 
181. The exceptions taken by Ibn Taymiyya (9.v.] 
in his treatise on the subject were directed against 
the bid'as disfiguring the cult of Jerusalem; its 
canonical status as third in rank of the sanctuaries 
of Islam was never questioned. 

To modern Muslims, this position symbolises the. 
universal character of Islam. Sayyid Kutb (d. 1966) 
writes this in his huge work on the Kur’in with 
reference to Süra XVII, x: “The Jsvd? connects the 
great monotheistic religions from Abraham and 
Ishmael to the Seal of the Prophets. It combines 
the sites holy to the monotheistic religions with 
one another and it is as if Muhammad, the last of 
the prophets, declares by this wondrous night 
voyage that his message contains those of the 
prophets preceding him and is connected with 
theirs" (Fi sald? al-Kur’an, xv, 12, ll. 5-9). 

iz. Jerusalem under the Mamlaks (648-922[1250- 
1516). At the beginningof this period, Jerusalem was 
mostly in ruins and deserted. The few Christians who 
remained or returned there after the sack by the 
Khrarazmíans in 642/244 and the Muslims and 
Jews who had settled there anew, fled in 658/1260 
before the onslaught of the Mongols who had reached 
places as far south of Jerusalem as Hebron and Gaza 
(latest discussion of the sources: B. Z. Kedar, Tarbiz, 
xli (1972], 89-91). After the victory of the Mamlaks 
at “Ayn Djälût (g v ] in Shawwāl 658/September r260, 
Jerusalem was definitely incorporated in their empire 
and was administered first by the Mamlük viceroy 
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ot Damascus. In 778/1576 the Jerusalem district was 
made a separate administrative unit, whose governor, 
styled naib, or deputy of the Sultan, was directly 
responsible fo the government in Cairo. The sanctu- 
aries of the Haram (together with that of Hebron) 
were under the supervision of the “superintendent 
of the two holy sites", ndrir al-karamayn, who was 
responsible for their upkeep and in charge of their 
endowments. The history of the period was mainly 
one of rebuilding the city, see section B, Monuments. 
While the sultans repaired or adorned the great 
sanctuaries and carried out works for providing them 
with water, or erected important institutions such 
as the Ashrafiyya (see section B), so the amirs and 
princes of the Mamlak empire, as well as of other 
Muslim states and private persons erected madrasas, 
xdwiyas, khānakāhs, and mausoleums, many of which 
are still extant, or at least identifiable. Most of these. 
buildings were small, having the appearance of 
ordinary townhouses, and were probably built with 
the use of ruins and their materials. But some of 
these foundations, such as the Sth/r4th century 
Tengiziyya college, were spacious and distinguished. 

Because of its relative isolation, its proximity of 
Egypt the absence of strong fortifications or of a 
garrison of any size, which might be used by a 
potential insurgent, Jerusalem served as a place of 
compulsory sojourn lor discharged, dismissed, or 
exiled members of the Mamlûk military nobility, the 
so-called BaHdis. What had been in early Islam an 
occasional occurrence ($ g, above), now became a 
widespread practice of high socio-economic im- 
portance. As D. Ayalon, in a special study devoted 
to the subject, has pointed out, the Holy City was 
the most commonly assigned place of exile in the 
entire Mamluk empire (Discharges from service, 
banishment and imprisonments in Mamluk society, 
in Israel Or. St, i [1973], 324749). To the many 
reasons for this choice adduced by the author, ibid., 
333, it might be added that the authorities intended 
with this perhaps the repopulation of the city. In 
any case, these bafjdís, to whom fixed incomes were 
assigned by the government and who often possessed 
means of their own, were in a position to keep fine 
households and to leave behind them well-constructed 
mansions. 

Tn the main, Jerusalem of the Mamta period must 
be envisaged as a city of Muslim divines living on 
pious foundations and salaries. The most conspicious 
aspect of the members of this dominant class of 
Jerusalem's society was their mobility. They served, 
often simultaneously, in different occupations and 
posts, such as professors or “repetitors” in madrasas, 
as khafibs, Mádis, muflis, ot heads of dervish con- 
vents- They rarely stayed in Jerusalem for good, but 
moved on to Cairo or Damascus or other places, 
often returning for some time to Jerusalem, and 
finally concluding their lives somewhere else or back 
in the Holy City. Their literary output was equally 
diversified, comprising several or all of the fields of 
hadith, fikh (nsàl and furà"), tafsir, sira, occasionally 
also Arabic language and rhetorics. Arranging and 
classifying the knowledge they wished to impart 
under novel headings, or in the form of commentaries 
to other works, or in versifications, were favourite 
means of pouring old wine into new bottles. 

‘A second characteristic of this class of scholars 
was the prominence of leading families which divided 
between themselves the most richly-endowed offices. 
This was, of course, nothing new in Islam. But in 
Jerusalem, which lived on endowments from abroad, 
nepotisin was rife, and family rule was not always 
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to the benefit of scholarship or good administration 
(we often hear about pious foundations falling into 
desuetude). The most prominent family of Muslim 
divines during almost the entire Mamlûk period (and 
also in early Ottoman times), were the Banü Ibn 
Djama a [9], who originated in Hama and in- 
habited in Jerusalem a mansion bordering on the 
north-west corner of the Haram, The biographies of 
the more prolific authors of this family show, how- 
ever, that they passed most of their adult lives in 
the great centres of Islamic scholarship, sc. Cairo 
and Damascus, In Jerusalem they mostly served as 
datis and Rádis. One branch of them, the al- 
Khatib family, is still extant. (There are other 
families in Jerusalem, unconnected with them, bear- 
ing this name.) An Egyptian family, the Karkashan- 
dis, shared with them the prerogative of the office 
of khafids in the al-Aks2 mosque. The Banù Ghānim, 
also living on the northern edge of the Haram, 
mostly held the position of heads of the large al- 
Sálibiyya &Adwakdh. AI these were Sháfide. The 
mest important Hanafi family were the Dayris, 
natives of Palestine. They served as Hanafi judges 
in Jerusalem and in other cities of Palestine, as well 
as in Cairo, as teachers in the Hanafi al-Mu‘az- 
zamiyya madrasa, and one of them became ndpir 
aLharamayn. The well-known modern al-Khalidt 
family (see §§ 13 and 14, below) derives its origin 
from them. 

Besides the great families of divines, there were 
smaller ones, as well as unaffiliated scholars, local 
and foreign, who were appointed to teaching of 
juridical posts, or purchased them (or parts of them; 
positions were often held in partnership). Of the 
more distinguished scholars who passed considerable 
parts of their lives in Jerusalem, Ibn al-Ha%im, an 
expert on arithmetic and the science of the division 
ol inheritances (d. 412/1021), and Kamāl al-Din 
Ibn Abt Sharif, a native of Jerusalem and great 
authority on Muslim law (822:905/1419-1500), both 
prolific authors, should be noted. Both died in 
Jerusalem and were buried in the Mamillah cemetery 
(Arif al-‘Arif, al-Mujassat fi ta*rikh al-Kuds, Jeru- 
salem 1961, 506, 508). 

Jerusalem, the city of the poor and the pious, 
was the proper domicile for Sifis. Mudjir al-Din 
notes about twenty Saif convents representing most 
of the major orders and several less known ones. 
E. Ashtor, ín his study on Jerusalem in the Mamlük 
period (the most comprehensive one on the subject, 
see Bibliography) describes the ambivalent relations 
prevailing in Jerusalem, as elsewhere, between the 
two classes of Islamic divines, the scholars and the 
mystics. On the one hand, we read about members of. 
a xiwiya studying at à madrasa or about prominent 
scholars adopting the S0fI way of life. On the other 
hand, the ecstatic practices of some orders, especially 
the whirling dances accompanied by instrumental 
music (prohibited in principle by Islam) were sharply 
condemned. A collection of fatwds in this spirit, 
written by an Ibn Djami‘a and copied many years 
later by a Dayri, has been described by Ashtor. 

The Christians, bard pressed in this intensely 
Islamic atmosphere of Mamlük Jerusalem, were 
strengthened by the establishment of a Franciscan 
monastery on Mount Zion in the 13308. Mount Zion 
with its many religious associations, the “Tomb of 
Dawid", the Cenaculum (scene of the Last Supper) 
and the Dormitio (the place where Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, fell into eternal sleep), was the scene of 
endless contests between Christians and Muslims 
and even Jews, involving the demolition, re-erection. 





and renewed destruction of buildings down to the 
very end of the Mamlük period, see section D. 
Other Christian buildings were also objects of at- 
tacks. The demolition and restoration in 879/1474 
of the synagogue of the then small Jewish com- 
munity is described in great detail by Mudjir al-Din, 
633-46, by Ibn Lyis, ii, 154-5, and in a book espec- 
ially devoted to this matter by the Shafi Radi of 
Jerusalem Ibn Ubayya (analysed by Goitein, in 
Zion, xiii-xiv [1948-9], 18-32). Against orders from 
Cairo, Ibn «Ubayya three times decided that the 
Jewish place of workship was to be closed; it was 
finally demolished by mobs led by a Süfl skayAA. 
Upon this, (he Sultan took stern measures. Iba 
*Ubayya and others involved were summoned to 
the capital, flogged and imprisoned; Ibn *Ubayya 
lost his post and ended his days in Damascus, con- 
soling himself with writing poems; the synagogue 
was restored. These happenings were typical for their 
time and place. Ibn *Ubayya was certainly right in 
asserting that the synagogue was "new", that is, a 
building erected after the advent of Islam and used 
as a non-Muslim house of worship, which was against 
the provisions of Islamic law. But the government, 
naturally, had to pay attention to the exigencies of 
life and the preservation of public order. 

‘The impressive number of Muslim schools founded 
in Jerusalem in the course of this period (‘Arif al- 
‘Arif, Mufassat, 236-57, describes fifty-six) should 
not be taken as an indication of economic prosperity. 
‘The endowments were mostly limited in size and 
dwindled rapidly. The governors and other officials 
who had often to buy their offices for considerable 
sums and frequently also served for only short terms, 
had to indemnify themselves by heavy impositions, 
first oa the non-Muslims, but on Muslims as well. 
Jerusalem's only important industry (still flourishing 
the roth century), sc. the manufacture of soap 
made from the oil produced in the then rich olive 
groves of its environment, was heavily damaged by 
the pernicious economic policy of the Mamlak 
government, which monopolised production and 
forced the population to buy quantities not needed 
by it for exorbitant prices, The constant insecurity 
inside and, in particular, outside the city added to 
the hardships of life. Early in the x6th century no 
one could make the ġadidi from Jerusalem for ten 
years because bedouin anarchy prevented travel 
between Jerusalem and the Red Sea (L. A. Mayer, 
A sequel to Mujir al-Din's chronicle, in JPOS, xi 
[1931], 95-6, Ar. text 1-12). At that time, as travel- 
lers’ reports show, there were still many unbuilt 
areas within the boundaries of the city. But the 
core of the Old City outside the Haram, as it 
, was the creation of the Mamlük 











13. The first Ottoman period (g22-1247]r$16-r837). 
The exact date of the entry of the Turks into Jeru- 
salem during the victorious campaign of Selim I 
against the Mamliks in 1526-17 is not known, His 
successor Sultan Sulaymán Kánüai left most endur- 
ing imprints on the city: the wall, constructed 
between 944/1537 and 948/1541, as indicated in its 
eleven decorative inscriptions, the renovated Dome 
of the Rock and the four beautiful public fountains, 
sabil, inside the city and the one near the Sultan's 
Pool, also created by bim, at the foot of Mount Zion. 
‘The many wabfs made by him and his wife Khurrem. 
[g.v] further contributed to the welfare of the city 
during bis reign. The soup kitchen, "imáret, donated 
by her for the feeding of the poor and of students, 
naturally does not operate any more, but its caul- 
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drons, lists of recipients and other impressive rem- 
nants can still be seen in the Haram Museum. 

The Ottoman archives for the first time provide 
us with exact demographic, topographic and, to a 
certain extent, also economic data about Jerusalem, 
Bernard Lewis analyses the relevant material in 
Studies in the Oltoman Archives, in BSOAS xvi] 
(1954), 476, and Yerushalayim, ii/5, Jerusalem 1955, 
117-27 [see ibid., 117, n. 1, further publications of his 
on the subject, and also his Notes and documents 
from the Turkish archives, Jerusalem 1952), The 
population movement during Sulaymán's reign is 
illustrated on p, x22 by lists of taxpayers: (H = 
Heads of households; B = Bachelors; E = Exempt 
from the duty of paying taxes, such as religious 
dignitaries and insane persons) 











932/1525-6 940-4515359  9611553-4 
H BE HBE HB E 
Muslims 6162 1 116875 34 1987 141 16 
Christians i19 -- — 13626 42 413 25 3 
Jews 199 - - 224 19 - 344 13 I 
Totals 9342 1 — 1528 i20 26 2724 179 20 


‘Thus at the beginning of the Ottoman period 
Jerusalem had a population of about 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, which tripled during Sulaymén’s reign. (Lewis 
points out that the later lists might have been more 
complete than the first one). The slower increase of 
the Jewish population, which until tbe end of the 
thirties was more numerous than the Christians, was 
due to the fact that Safad and not Jerusalem, was 
the main Jewish centre around the mid-century. By 
far the most important revenue collected in Jerusalem 
was the toll levied from the visitors of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which also tripled during this period 
(trom 40,000 akčas in 1525 to 120,000 in 1553). It 
was given by the Sultan to the readers of the Kur'n 
in the Aksà mosque. The second largest item was 
the poll tax paid by Christians and Jews (one gold 
piece per person, the total being about one half of 
the income derived from the Holy Sepulchre). All 
taxes derived from economic activities, such as 
licenses (itisdb), sales taxes and tolls on export 
of soap to Egypt, brought far smaller amounts. 

Sulaymin's wall, though a lasting monument to 
his munificence, also revealed that the Ottoman 
government was not able, nor willing, to guarantee 
the safety of Jerusalem by administrative and 
military means, During almost the entire Turkish 
period, well into the second half of the roth century, 
Jerusalem's development was impeded by this lack 
of security. The safety of the travellers between 
Ramla and Jerusalem, that is, the bulk of visitors 
from abroad, was entrusted already under Sulayman 
to the Aba Ghosh, a rural clan after which the 
picturesque village Karyat al-‘Anab west of Jerusa- 
Jem was renamed. Complaints that bedouins mur- 
dered Muslim inhabitants, burnt copies of the 
Kurán and taxed Muslim pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem are officially noted already in 991/1583 
(U. Heyd, Ottopun documents on Palestine 1552-1615, 
Oxford 1960, no. 43). An imperial order of 1023/1614 
exempts the fiefholders in the sandja of Jerusalem 
from participation in military expeditions outside 
the sandjak, because this was "the border of “Aral 
stin, where rebellious bedouins disturb the peact 
(Heyd, ibid., no. 28). By the end of the 18th century 
Giovanni Mariti, Voyage, Neuwied 1791, ii, 301-3, 
reports that the Pasha of Jerusalem accompanied 
the Christian pilgrims under heavy guard to the 









Jordan, but only after having paid the usual tribute 
to the bedouins, Shortly afterwards another traveller, 
W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, cte, London 1806, 
writes with regard to 1797 that the whole environ 
ment of Jerusalem was dominated by the bedouins 
(see Amnon Cohen, Palestine in the 18h century, 
Jerusalem 1973), 

The root of this misery was the fact that Jerusalem 
‘was not so much administered by Istanbul as given 
as a source of income, albeit a very modest one, to 
the wilt of Damascus, or sometimes to that of Sidon, 
or, early in the period, to that of Egypt. The walt 
‘was represented in the town by a mutasailim, but 
once a year he himself would appear, accompanied 
by a detachment of troops and collect taxes (described 
by “Arif al-‘Ārif, Mufassal, 309-10, for as late a date 
as 1808). By the 18th century the revenue from 
economic activities had dwindled to next to nothing 
(one list notes as income from the ihtisdd only 
$00 Mürugh, one-twellth of that of Sidon, Cohen, 
ibid.) and consisted mainly in taxes and tolls on 
Christians and Jews. A firman by Selim ITI (x205/ 
179%) reducing the toll usually imposed on a Jewish 
pilgrim entering Jerusalem from between 3 and 4 
do the legal xà hürwgh and freeing him from any 
Payment while leaving the city, shows that arbitrary 
‘extortions were common in those matters (M. Ma‘os, 
Palestine during the Ottoman period, documents from 
‘archives and collections in Israel, Jerusalem 1970, 38). 

An important source for the socio-economic history 
of Jerusalem under the Ottomans is contained in the 
sidiills of the mahhama shar‘iyya of the city. ‘Arif 
al-Arif, Mufassal, 241 ff., provides a number of 
specimens: a detailed list of prices by the Addi “in 
the presence of the two mubasibs" in 7o[1563, the 
inventory of the estate of a Christian veterinary 
surgeon from the same year, and prices of building 
lots, houses, rents, salaries and mahrs through three 
centuries. Other matters, like three letters concerning 
the revolt of the naklb al-ashraf in 1127/1703 and 
the demolition of his mansion, or notes about Jewish 
communal affairs, are also included. Only a systema- 
tic study of the entire material will provide histori- 
cally valid results. 

The governor of Jerusalem was a military man (a 
tentative list of Ottoman governors 1317-1917 in 
‘Acif al-‘Arif, Mufassal, 327-28). The governor, the 
holders of fiefs in the sandjak and the garrison in 
the town were not normally recruited locally. The 
Aádi was sent from Istanbul and invariably be- 
longed to the Hanaf rite. This preponderance of a 
foreign ruling class with no roots in the city and often 
connected with it only for short periods naturally 
precluded healthy developments, But it had also its 
advantages. Since few Turks settled permanently in 
Jerusalem, its Arab character was preserved and 
germs of local autonomy developed, Popular risings, 
sometimes deteriorating into riots, occasionally 
chased a particularly oppressive (or weak) governor 
from the city. A more constant factor was the rise 
of families becoming powerful by the holding of 
well-paid religious offices, tax-farming, the ad- 
ministration of waks and by acting as. protectors 
of villages (in which capacity they also mostly 
succeeded in acquiring large holdings of land). The 
‘well-known families of the Khatib, Khalidi (see 
sec. 12, above) ‘Alami, Ansar, Dadjanl, Husayni, 
Nashishibi, Nusayba and others, were formed or 
gained prominence in this period. The very con- 
siderable percentage of fair, blue-eyed, round-headed 
persons found in these families indicates that the 
local upper class, during the long centuries of Otto- 
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man dornination, became thoroughly mixed with the 
many non-Arab elements passing through the city. 

An interesting picture of folk life in Jerusalem is 
preserved in a pamphlet by Abu ‘I-Fath al-Dadiaint 
(d. 1660), entitled Djawahir al-Ralaéd fi Jadi al- 
masädjid. It shows the karam al-sharif as the scene 
of popular feasts and other mundane activities (see 
M. Perlmann, A seventeenth century exhortation con- 
cerning al-Aqsä, in. Israel Oriental Studies, ii (19731, 
261-93, reproducing the Arabic original of the 
Diewihir). 

“The roth century opened for Jerusalem ominously. 
In 1808 a fire destroyed most of the western part of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Sultan Mabmad 11 granted the 
Greeks the right to restore the building, but the 
Janissaries in the town, who were angry that the 
citadel was garrisoned by other troops, incited the 
Muslim population to obstruct the repairs. A general 
revolt ensued. Finally, the «sili of Damascus, alerted 
by the beleaguered reutasaltime of Jerusalem, sent a 
detachment of Maghribi horsemen on a clandestine 
route, which succeeded in penetrating into the city 
and to overpower the insurgents. Thirty-eight of the 
leaders were hanged (‘Arif al-‘Acif, Mufassal, 356-8, 
quoting Mikha’t! Burayk al-Dimasbli). At the time 
of the Greek revolt of 1821, the Christiaus of Jeru- 
salem were charged of conniving with them and were 
in great danger. But thanks to the quick action of 
the waif of Damascus and the firm attitude of the 
Midi of Jerusalem, no harm was done to the Chris- 
tions. Another wait of Damascus was the cause of a 
revolt of large dimensions and long duration. Towns- 
men and felláfin alike refused to pay the heavy taxes 
impesed by him. He came to Jerusalem with a large 
army in 1825 and raised a fine of roo,oo0 Aürugk 
irom ihe rebellious city. But hardly had he turned 
his bask, when the population rose again; the 
mutasallim, who had been on a punitive expedition 
to Bethlehem, was unable to re-enter Jerusalem; 
the few soldiers who bad remained in the citadel were 
easily overpowered, and the city and the countryside 
alike were in full revolt, Even when the Sultan sent a 
special detachment which laid siege on the city, the 
inhabitants would not budge. Only when the balls 
from the canons deployed on the Mount of Olives 
fell into the city and set some houses of notables 
on fire was the resistance broken (Neophytos cf 
Cyprus, Annals of Palestine, 1821-1841, ed. S. N. 
Spyridon, Jerusalem 1938, 3-4). This time the revolt 
was terminated without bloodshed. But it showed 
that the spirit of resistance to tyranny, fully ablaze 
in Hellas, was not entirely absent from the Holy City , 








1H. Modern times 


14. 1831-7977. A time of radical changes. Before one 
half of this short period was over, Jerusalem had 
become preponderantly Christian and Jewish, while 
the Muslim populatior, too, had made visible pro- 
gress. The unprecedented expansion of the Christians. 
was caused by the increasing dependence of Ottoman 
Turkey on developments in Europe, with its rivalling 
states and churches, and by the upsurge of political, 
religious, humanitarian and scientific interest in the 
Holy Land manifest im many Christian countries. 
The steep increase in the number of Jews, who 
formed the majority of the population by the end 
of the seventies, was a corollary of the general 
improvement; they formed a modest community of 
devout and mostly poor people. 

This development was put into motion by the 
conquest of Palestine by Tbrahim Pasha, the stepson 
of Muhammad ©All, in 183r. His actions, of particular 











significance for Jerusalem, were inspired by his 
endeavour to create a strong government and to 
win the friendship of the European powers. He 
started to disarm the civil population, to break the 
despotism of urban families and rural factions, to 
raise a standing army by enforced recruitment and 
also to enlist the co-operation of the local people by 
appointments to administrative posts and the forma- 
tion of consultative bodies. The Christians (and 
Jews) of Jerusalem were freed from the many speci 
contributions they had to pay to local notables, 
permitted to repair and erect religious buildings and 
to work in the government. All this hurt many vested 
interests and aroused the ire of the Muslim population. 
in general. The fellahin, supported by the leading 
urban families, rose in arms and drove the Egyptian 
garrison from the town (1834-5). But Ibrahim Pasha 
quelled the revolt and vigorously pursued his aims. 
‘The establishment of the British consulate in Jeru- 
salem in 1838 was a sign of the time. 

When European intervention forced Ibrahim 
Pasha to give up his conquests, the Sultan, who 
had just promised equality to all his subjects (1839), 
could not turn the clock back. The trend of western 
penetration was strengthened by the Crimean war, 
in which Turkey was saved by England and France 
from Russian aggression. France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, Spain and the United States opened 
consulates in Jerusalem. The flags of Christian 
powers were now raised in the Holy City on Sundays 
and Holidays, the birthdays of their sovereigns were 
honcured by 21-canon salvoes (an honour, formerly 
reserved in Jerusalem for Muslira holidays and the 
birthday of the Prophet), and bells began to chime 
from the churches. At first, the Muslims in Jerusalem 
tried to stop these innovations by force. But such 
attempts were quickly suppressed and soon the 
immense material and spiritual advantages derived 
by the local population from the foreign activities 
became evident. Naturally, the local Christians were 
the first to benefit; it was in this period that certain 
Christian families of Jerusalem became rich and 
influential. 

The Latia patriarchate of Jerusalem, which had 
been abolished in x291 as a result of the Crusades 
(being represented by merely titular patriarchs who 
lived in Rome), was revived in 1847 and became a 
powerful factor in the city. The Greek Patriarch 
moved from Istanbul to Jerusalem. An Anglican 
bishopric was established in 1841 (functioning for 
some decades in co-operation with Prussia). In the 
same year the Jewish community of Jerusalem 
received by imperial firmdn a Adkhdm bashi, or 
chief rabbi, who was sent from Istanbul and had 
access to the central government. The gift by ‘Abd 
al-Medjfd of the Salabiyya madrasa (see § 10, above), 
the ancient convent of St. Anne, to the French 
emperor Napoleon III in 1856 (resulting in its 
restitution to its origina: use) and the presentation 
of a part of the Maristiin area (see § o, above) to 
Prussia, which used it for the erection of a Protestant 
church, palpably illustrate the new situation. 

Slowly the central government was able to assert 
its authority over the unruly city and the anarchic 
countryside, At mid-century, the bedouins still 
plundered travellers under the very walls of Jerusalem 
and inside the town Christians and Jews were 
still exposed to arbitrary extortions by notables 
and officials. But administrative and military re- 
forms, the interventions by the consulates and 
improved means of communications brought relie 
By 1863 Jerusalem was connected with the outer 
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world by telegraph, and in 1868 the first road be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jaffa usable by wheeled 
vehicles was completed. The railway followed only 
in 1892, and the French company building it had 
to insure its safety and that of its station-buildings 
(even that of Jerusalem) by arrangements with the 
heads of the villages adjacent to it. Postal services 
were provided by Austrian, French and other 
foreign agencies. There were many changes in the 
administration of the Jerusalem district (details in 
Sabd al-‘Aziz ‘Iwad, Mutasarrifiyyat al-Kuds awikhir 
al-Sahd al-Uthmani, in Palestine Affairs, iv (Beirut 
1971], 126-41). In a letter to the German consul, 
dated 2 January 872, the Pasha of Jerusalem calls 
himself "gouverneur de la Palestine" (M. Matoz, 
Palestine during the Ottoman period, 25), but the 
Jerusalem administrative unit never comprised more 
than the southern part of the country. As from 1874 
(as several times before) Jerusalem was an indepen- 
dent muagarrifHi directly responsible to Istanbul and 
was headed by a rather ramified administration, 
having besides departments for general administra- 
tion, finance, {aba (land register), wakf, security, 
agriculture, commerce and education, one for foreign 
affairs, a speciality necessitated by the many con- 
sulates and foreign nationals in the town. In the con- 
sultative bodies, both of the district and the city, 
Christians and Jews were represented, albeit less 
than warranted by their numbers. 

The area of Jerusalem, its physical appearance 
and the size and composition of its population 
totally changed during this period. Cathedrals and 
churches, some new mosques, synagogues and yeshi- 
vas (rabbinical colleges), palaces of patriarchs, con- 
vents, hospices, schools (first schools for girls, Jewish 
1864; Arab, a German foundation, 1868), scientific 
institutions, hospitals, clinics, orphanages and other 
charitable foundations were erected in and outside 
the Old City, see section B. As from 1860, the in- 
habitants of the Old City began to establish new 
quarters outside, with the Jews, who were particu- 
larly closely crammed, taking the lead, For a further 
twenty years, the gates remained closed during the 
nights, which was not conducive to the security of 
the suburbs, The Muslims preferred to settle in the 
south (Aba Tér) and in particular north of the city, 
im Wadi Dióz and the hills west of it; the Greek 
Orthodox centred mostly in the vicinity of St. 
Simon, the summer residence of their patriarch (the 
Katamon quarter), and the Jews founded about 
sixty suburbs mostly in the west. The “German 
colony" of the Templars in the south-west, and the 
“american colony" in the north, largely inhabited 
by Swedes, were renowned as particularly roomy. 
Selma Lagerlóf's famous novel Jerusalem (1901-2) 
depicts, besides the religious and personal plights of 
‘Swedish pilgrims, also local representatives of Islamic. 
mysticism, inspired probably by the imam of the 
Shaykh Djarrih mosque near the American colony, 
who was a leading Safi. 

The events of the Young Turkish revolution of 
1908, the disappointment following it and of World 
War I, with its terrible sufferings by an oppressive 
military dictatorship, famine and epidemics and the 
subsequent shrinking of the population—all these 
belong to the general history of the country. An 
often-reproduced photograph shows the British 
general Allenby entering the Holy City on zı De- 
cember 1917 on foot, displaying Christian humility. 

1s. Afler 1917. The military government of the 
British occupation army was replaced by civil 
administration on x July 1920. Jerusalem, as the 























seat of the Mandatory government, of the executives 
of the Jewish world organisations for Palestine, of 
the national council of the Jews of Palestine, of the 
Muslim Supreme Council (created in 1921), the vari- 
ous Christian church authorities and other local and 
foreign bodies, recovered, albeit slowly, from the 
effects of World War I. According to the census of 
1931, the population comprised 90,503 souls, of 
whom $1,222 were Jews, 19,894 Muslims, 19,335 
Christians and 2 others. It increased to about 
1§0,000 at the beginning of World War II. 

During the Mandatory period, important public 
buildings were erected, such as Government House 
(later the headquarters of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organisation), the Hebrew University campus and 
the Hadassah Hospital compound on Mount Scupus, 
the Pontifical Biblica! Institute and the Rockefeller 
Archaeological Museum, the YMCA and several 
new churches, and a great number of schools. New 
suburbs were founded, some of which quickly 
developed into populous centres, 

The composition of the municipal corporation 
council experienced many changes, bui always a 
Muslim mayor was appointed, although the vast 
majority of the population, and especially of the 
taxpayers, was Jewish, When, after the death of a 
Muslim mayor in r944, the Jewish acting mayor 
demanded to be appointed officially, the council 
was dissolved and replaced by a commission com- 
posed exclusively of British officials. 

The Pro-Jerusalem Society, whose committee 
comprised leading religious dignitaries, prominent 
scholars and other outstanding Jerusalem personali- 
ties, was indicative of the hopes for co-operation 
prevailing in the years immediately following the 
arrival of the British; its subsequent dissolution 
manifested the change of hearts and conditions. An 
interconfessional meeting place of longer duration 
was the Palestine Oriental Society, which had its 
seat in Jerusalem and in which local, British, Ameri- 
can, French and other scholars joined efforts. The 
newly founded Hebrew University (opened 1925), 
the British, French, American and Pontifical in- 
stitutes for archaeological and biblical studies and 
the ever-increasing number of writers (e.g. S. Y. 
Agnon, Nobel Prize winner) and artists of all descrip- 
tions created a lively intellectual atmosphere. The 
Government Arab College, led by the jovial savant 
Abinad Samib al-Khalidi, laid the foundations for 
the rise of a new generation of Arab intellectuals in 
the country. Younger writers connected with the 
Government Department of Education, such as Isha 
Masa al-Husayn} and A. L, Tibawi, published the 
first fruits of their pens. Jerusalem authors, such as 
lsüf al-Nasháshibi, Khalil al-Sakakint and Khalil 
Baydas, enjoyed good standing in the world of 
Arabic letters. Alongside with all these develop- 
ments much of the fraditional life of the various 
communities and their subsections continued almost 
unchanged. 

The clash of the national aspirations of Arabs and 
Jews affected the destinies of Jerusalem more than 
that of any other city in Palestine. The first bloody 
events occurred in Jerusalem in April 1920 with 
several Jews and Arabs killed and many wounded. 
AlHadidi Amin al-Husaynl, who had been con- 
demned to death by a military court as main in- 
stigator of the disturbances and exempted from the 
amnesty granted by the new High Commissioner 
Sie Herbert Samuel when he took office, was ap- 
pointed by him soon afterwards as mufti of Jerusalem 
and then elected head of the Supreme Muslim Council 
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created by the government (192:). For the next | were in contradiction of the U.N. resolution of 


seventeen years al-Higjdj Amin strove for unre- 
stricted leadership of the Palestine Arabs, which 
Drought him into conflict with other leaders, es- 
pecially the mayor of Jerusalem, Raghib al-Nashi 
shibi and the amir (since 1946 king) “Abd Allāh of 
‘Transjordan, The Western Wall - Burak [q.v.] affair, 
which led to the shocking events of August 1929 
(when, however, Jerusalem suffered less than Safad 
and Hebron) greatly enhanced al-Hagjdj Amin's 
prestige, and so did his collections in India and 
elsewhere for repairs on the Haram and the organisa- 
tion of the Muslim Conference convened in Jerusalem 
in 1931. The burial in the same year of the Indian 
leader Muhammad “Ali in the western portico of 
the Haram was another significant step in arousing 
the interest of the Muslim world. 

The mass immigration of Jewish refugees in 1933 
and after led to a genera! uprising of the Arab 
population and ferocious fighting, Internecine warfare 
between the followers of al-Hádidj Amin and his 
adversaries acerbated the situation. Among the many 
victims were the British archacologist J, L, Starkey, 
famous as discoverer of the Lachish ostraca, and two 
fine Arabists, Levi Billig of the Hebrew University 
and Avinoam Yellin of the Government Department 
of Education, known to many students of Arabic as 
authors of a useful cíassical Arabic reader. 

The Peel Royal Commission, sent out in 1936 to 
investigate the situation, for the first time recom- 
mended the creation of an Arab and a Jewish state 
and the conversion of Jerusalem, together with 
Bethlehem, into a separate unit remaining under 
British mandate. But neither this nor any other of 
the subsequent attempts of the mandatory govern- 
ment to find a solution led to results. On 29 No- 
vember 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted Resolution 189 (I1) calling for the 
division of Palestine into two states, but united by 
economic union. Jerusalem was to be "interna- 
tionalised". 

Immediately after this decision the country was 
in flames. Jerusalem in particular suffered great 
losses in lives and property even before 15 May 198, 
the official end of the British mandate. An Egyptian 
detachment took position in the Bethlehem area, 
while the Transjordanian Arab Legion attacked the 
Jewish quarter in the Old City. It was left by its 
Jewish population on 27 May and subsequently 
demolished, including its old Sefaradi synagogues 
and the two large Ashkenazi synagogues, the Hurva 
(dedicated 1865) and Nisan Bak (1872), whose 
cupolas had been landmarks of Jerusalem. 

The ceasefire divided Jerusalem by a line slightly 
west of the western wall of the Old City. This left 
a number of predominantly non-Jewish quarters 
within the Israeli sector, while Mount Scopus with 
its University and Hadassah Hospital compounds 
formed an Israeli enclave, which soon became useless, 
since the free access to it, envisaged in the armistice 
agreement with Transjordan of 3 April 1949, was 
never granted. East Jerusalem was cut off from its 
electricity and water supply and from its direct 
routes to the West and the South. Both parties had 
to work hard before a semblance of normality was 
restored. 

On 15 December 1948 the Transjordanian parlia- 
ment resolvod the annexation of the areas of Palestine 
occupied by the Arab Legion. Israel followed suit 
by transferring its parliament from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem in February 1949 and proclaiming Jeru 
salem its capital on x5 December 1949. Both actions 
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November 1947, which had foreseen Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum. The matter came up repeatedly 
in the U.N. until r952, when it was left dormant, 
until the war of 1967 created an entirely new 
situation, 

The history of the Israeli sector of Jerusalem 
during the years 1948-1967 lies outside the scope of 
this article. Suffice it to say that during this period 
it received most of the administrative and cultural 
edifices a modern society nerds. The eastern sector 
had lost its status as part of a capital, but still was 
the main city of the West Bank and developed also 
as a centre of tourism. It expanded greatly towards 
the north, engulfing Sha‘fat and other villages, 
important public buildings, founded by both local 
and foreign authorities, were erected and stately 
new hotels were built to cope with the developing 
tourist trade. ‘Arif al-‘Arif, a former senior official 
of the Mandatory regime and meritorious author of 
books on Jerusalem and on the Beersheba district 
and its tribes, became mayor of Jerusalem. The last 
Jordanian mayor was Rübi a-Khatib (Rouhi el 
Khatib) of a Hebron family, thus personifying the 
considerable influx of Hebronites into Jerusalem 
during its Jordanian period. The ups and downs of 
inner-Arab politics with regard to the legal status of 
Jerusalem and Jordan’s rights on it belong to history. 
Jordan's rule left a permanent imprint by the restora- 
tion work carried out in the haram al-sharif, in 
particular, the golden dome and the ceramic in- 
scriptions on the Dome of the Rock. The murder of 
King ‘Abd Allah while proceeding fiom the Aksi 
mosque on 21 July 1951 did not have the far-reaching 
consequences expected by his assassins. Fires broke 
out during this period both in the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Aks mosque, but did not give rise to any 
demonstrations or diplomatic moves. The visit of 
Pope Paul VI in Jaruary 1964 to both sectors of 
Jerusalem showed his deep concern for the Holy City. 

The war of 1967, which lasted in Jerusalem only 
three days (Monday-Wednesday $-7 June) caused loss 
of precious lives, but comparatively little damage. 
‘The Jordanians had occupied the U.N, headquarters 
and tried to enciccle the new city from the south, 
but this attempt failed. The main fighting was in the 
north. After having taken the positions on the 
north-eastern hills, the Israeli forces entered the Old 
City from the St. Stephen's (Lions) Gate, Bab al-Asbaf, 
finding but little resistance. The barriers between 
the two sectors of the city were removed, the eastern 
sector was immediately connected with the Israeli 
water system and received other municipal services 
and on 28 June 1967 the inhabitants of the two 
sectors were permitted to move freely throughout 
the town. 

Naturally, this sudden turn of events at first had 
astunning effect on the population of East Jerusalem. 
‘There were also great socio-economic difficulties. The 
middle class, especially the circles connected with the 
Jordanian administration and courts, was partic 
ularly affected. But the enormous expansion of the 
city im the subsequent years, which provided work 
and income for almost everyone, greatly alleviated 
the economic situation and brought about many 
contacts between the two parts of Jerusalem. But 
this did by mo means solve the political problem. 
Strikes and acts of terror were not uncommon, but 
under the leadership of Teddy Kollek, mayor of the 
united city, the policy devised and implemented was 
‘one of non-intervention in the daily life and com- 
munal institutions of the Muslim population. The 
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most conspicuous expression of this policy was to 
be found in the exclusive control which the Muslim 
religious institutions retained on the mosques of the 
Temple Mount and in the continued independent 
activities of the Muslim Wal and religious courts. 

‘The declarations and actions of the Israeli authori- 
ties aiming at the "reunification" of Jerusalem were 
immediately followed by resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council of the U.N. calling 
for a return to the status quo prior to the war, as well 
as by protests on the side of Muslim bodies all over 
the world, The creation of a huge square in front of 
the Western Wall and of secure approaches to the 
inner city involved the demolition of a considerable 
number of Arab dwellings. Although such measures 
had been envisaged already in Ottoman times and 
although the inhabitants were indemnified, these 
were, of course, grave actions. Relevant complaints 
were submitted by Jordan to U.N., as from June 1967 
but were described by Israel as grossly exaggerated 
The fire damage caused to the Aksà mosque on 
2x August 1969 by a deranged Christian tourist from 
‘Australia made great stirrings in the Muslim world 
and it took some time until the truth penetrated, 

About a year after the fire, the Muslim Council 
began repairing the damage caused by the fire. The 
repairs took several years and are practically com- 
pleted. During the process of the work many parts 
of the mosque were built anew, including areas which 
were not damaged during the fire. With the funds of 
the Muslim Wah several ancient drinking fountains 
and the market of the cotton merchants were re- 
stored, existing mosques were repaired, and two new 
mosques were built. 

Besides the monuments described in part B. and 
tbe vibrant folllife in the Old City, Jerusalem offers 
much of interest to the Islamist. The Palestine 
("Rockefeller") Museum contains unique exhibits 
from Khirbat al-Mafdjar (g.0.] and other treasures 
of Islamic art and archaeology. The Khalidiyya 
library in the Old City possesses valuable manu- 
scripts, including some not listed in the Barnémadj 
al-maktaba al-Khélidiyya, Jerusalem 1318, and so 
does the library of the Hebrew University. The 
Oriental reading room of the University library is 
an exceptionally good working library for Islamic 
studies. The Institute of Asian and African Studies 
of the Hebrew University harbours, among other 
collections, a Concordance of Pre-Islamic and Farly 
Islamic Poetry, comprising at present over a million: 
and-half index cards, while the newly created 
L.A. Mayer Memorial Institute of Islamic Art 
(officially opened on 9 October 1974] can boast of 
exquisite examples of Islamic art and workmanship. 
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B. Moxuments: 


‘The Islamic monuments of Jerusalem reflect at 
the same time the unique character of the Holy City 
itself with its complex memories translated into 
major works of architecture or into mystical and 
liturgical associations and the pecularities of the 
Muslim rule of the city as it has been outlined in the 
historical section A of this article. With the Dome 
of the Rock, Jerusalem possesses the first conscious- 
ly-created masterpiece of Islamic art, while the 
city remains unique among almost all Muslim cities 
in the manner in which its Muslim monuments are 
almost entirely concentrated in one part of the city, 





on or near the Haram al-Sharif [g.v.]. The first 
feature reflects the singular position of Jerusalem in 
early Umayyad times, while the second one is a 
direct result of the city's unique character. Any 
understanding of Jerusalem's monumental history 
requires, therefore, both an awareness of the city's 
archaeology, ie. of its owa peculiar relationship 
between a complicated topography and remains 
from former civilisations, and a knowledge of the 
types of official, religious, emotional, and financial 
investments which Muslim culture put into it at 
various times. As has been shown in the historical 
part, the latter changed considerably over the 
centuries and the changes affected the growth and 
the meaning of monuments in a way which is totally 
unique in Islamic history. While the presentation 
which follows is primarily historical, it should be 
borne in mind that eventually a similar survey could 
and should be made quarter by quarter, or else 
from the point of view of the type of political or 
pietistio associations which have surrounded the 
Muslin monuments of Jerusalem. 

‘There is no complete study of Jerusalem's [slamic 
monuments as a whole, The most thorough investiga- 
tion is that of Max van Berchem, which utilises 
simultaneously inscriptions, architectural remains, 
and written sources, especially the invaluable guide- 
book of Mudjir al-Din. Since his time a number of 
monographs have modified our understanding of the 
two main buildings on the Haram (we will use the 
term for convenience's sake, even though it did noi 
become common until the Ottomans, see at-HARAN 
aL-Suantr), the Dome of the Rock and the Absa 
mosque, while recent and still unfinished excavations 
fo the south and southwest of the Haram have 
introduced a large number of new elements in any 
understanding of the city in early Islamic times. A 
survey of Jerusalem's Ayydbid and Mamlak remains 
has only recently been initiated and very little has 
been published so far. The bibliography which 
follows this essay gives an idea of the considerable 
amount of information we possess about Jerusalem, 
but this very abundance identifies the main problem 
faced by the investigator of the city’s monuments, 
which is to determine what in them is typical of 
Islamic culture as a whole and what is unique to a 
unique city, We shall return to this question at the 
end of our survey. In the meantime, it has seemed 
preferable to describe the city's growth chronologi- 
cally and to identify in it four major periods of 
development; (x) early Islamic up to the middle of 
the qth/xoth century; (2) from the middle of the 
4th/roth ceatury to the Crusades (492/1099); (3) 
Ayyübid and Mamlük periods, from the time of the 
Teconquest at the end of the éth/zzth century to 
«a. 1300; (4) Ottoman period. No mention is made of 
the city's development after its awakening to the 
modern world in the r9th century, for by then we 
arc no longer dealing with an Islamic city in the 
traditional sense but with a modern tovn searching 
for ways io accommodate its own unique spiritual 
and emotional values with the pressures of con- 
temporary life. Much thought has been given to 
these problems in Jerusalem since the first reports 
sponsored by British mandatory authorities and by 
various ecclesiastical groups. Their investigation and 
discussion belongs, however, to modern urbanism 
rather than to the understanding of a Muslim city. 


1. Early Islamic, until the middle of the qth/roth century, 


All later developments in the monumental history 
of Jerusalem were affected by the manner of the 
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city's conquest and by the circumstances surrounding 
its first Muslim settlements. However uncertainly 
known the actual events of the conquest may have 
been, one key archaeological point is clear: the huge 
Herodian setting for the Jewish Temple on the 
eastern side of the city was standing in ruins; many 
courses of its magnificent masonry, most of its gates, 
possible fragments of its towers could still be recog- 
nised, and its surface as well as the surrounding 
areas were littered with easily-accessible stones from 
its constructions. For seriptural reasons, the Chris- 
tians had left the Herodian space unused except fora 
small and comparatively late memorial church to 
St. James in the south-western corner. South of the 
Temple area there were Christian hostels and mon- 
asteries, but apparently no major living ereas, for 
the Christian city was concentrated in the western 
side of the town, around the hills of Zion and Gol- 
gotha, with the Holy Sepulchre and its atiendant 
Constructions as focal points. Whether or not there 
was a Byzantine wall enclosing the whole of Zion 
‘hill and the spur of Mount Moriah which overlooks 
Siloam from the north (the so-called wall of Eudocia) 
ig still a moot question, but seems likely. 

Almost as soon as the formal take-over had been 
completed, the Muslims appropriated for themselves, 
the Herodian Temple area for their own adminis- 
trative and religious purposes, The reasons for this 
act were many. 1t was a large empty space in a city 
in which by treaty the conquerors were not allowed 
to expropriate Christian buildings; the early Muslims 
were under the influence of Jewish converts with 
presumed knowledge of the area's holy significance; 
the Muslims may have wanted to show their op- 
position to the Christian belief that the area must 
stay empty; and, finally, the Muslims themselves 
may have had a spiritual attachment to Jerusalem 
before conquering it, though the possibility is difficult. 
to demonstrate, But regardless of the reasons, the key 
point is that a huge space became available to the 
new culture in a striking location overlooking most 
of the city. It can furthermore be deduced from 
a variety of later developments that the earliest 
settlements by Muslims took place in the sparsely 
populated area south and south-west of the Temple. 

‘There began then a monumental and ideological 
Islamisation of an ancient site, for which we possess a 
rather remarkable series of documents, even though 
all of its concrete modalities are still far from being 
clear. What occurred in effect is that the Muslims 
provided new and highly individual meanings to an 
existing space with different meanings. The following 
chronological scheme can be provided for this un- 
‘usual development, although, as will be seen, much 
in it is still hypothetical, 

First a small ‘rudely built... quadrangular place 
of prayer” (as described by the western pilgrim 
Arculfus ca. 680) was erected. It was mostly in wood 
and set somewhere in the midst of the Herodian ruins, 
Nothing is known of its internal arrangements, but it 
was probably a typically early Islamic hypostyle 
mosque. Its exact location is also unknown, although. 
it is likely but by no means certain that it was not 
far from the place of the present Alsi mosque. This 
building probably remained until the first decade of 
the 8th century, but, as will be seen below, there is a 
possibility that already under ‘Abd al-Malik a new 
building was begun. There is no textual or archaeo- 
logical information as to whether any of the newly 
found buildings south and south-west of the Haram 
belong to this very first period, but the possibility 
cannot be excluded. 





‘The second step in the development of the Herod- 
ian site coincided with the rule of Abd al-Malik. Its 
most remarkable monument is the Dome of the Rock 
completed in 71/69t. Often described and often 
studied, it consists of two octagonal ambulatories 
around a dome-covered cylinder, 30.30 m. high and 
20.30 m. in diameter. The dome is set over à huge 
Tocky outcrop with an underground chamber. The 
building is provided with four axial gates preceded 
by often redone porches, The buildingis a remarkably 
thought-out composition whose every detail in plan 
and in evaluation has been most accurately measured 
50 as to create the most impressive effect. Its con- 
ception, and almost every architectural detail in its 
interior arrangement (piers, columns, capitals, arches, 
etc.), belong to the architectural repertory of By- 
rantine art and more specifically to tho martyrium 
tradition of Jerusalem buildings like the Holy 
Sepulchre or the church of the Ascension. It is from 
the same tradition that derives its internal decoration 
of marble panelling and especially of mosaics covering 
almost all wall surfaces above the capitals and 
cornices of piers and columns. There is both literary 
and archaeological evidence that the early building 
was also covered with mosaics on the outside. The 
subject matter of these mosaics is also derived 
from earlier artistic traditions, mostly Medite: 
ranean, but also with a few themes of Iranian origin. 
These mosaics are often considered as typical ex- 
amples of 2 pre-Islamic way of decorating the in- 
terior of major buildings. This is true to the extent 
that a rich variety of vegetal and occasionally geo- 
metric motifs, superbly adapted to the shapes pro- 
vided by the architecture, have any number of 
models in earlier buildings, even though rarely 
preserved in such spectacular fashion. But there is 
quite a bit of originality in these mosaics as well. 
In subject matter two points are of importance. 
One is the presence of an imperial jewelry of Byzan- 
tine and Iranian origin on all wall faces directed 
toward the centre of the building. The other one is 
the absence of any representation of living beings 
several decades before we become aware of a partial 
Muslim prohibition of images. A long inscription, 
however, comprising primarily Kur'nie quotations, 
has been shown to fulfill an iconographic purpose by 
its choice of passages, as will be discussed below, 
Stylistically, the mosaics are perhaps less unique, 
although their effect as a sort of sheath over the 
architecture rather than as a series of independent 
panels emphasising each part of the building may be 
understood as prefiguring the later use in Islamic 
art of decoration overwhelming the architectonic 
values of a monument. 

‘The Dome of the Rock, as it appears today, is not 
entirely in its original shape. Beyond numerous 
repairs and restorations carried out over the centuries. 
on basically original elements (particularly under the 
Fájimids and after the Crusades), there are two 
areas where later changes have completely obliterated. 
earlier features. Inside, all the ceilings, includiag the 
dome, appear in Mamlik or Ottoman garb and the 
whole exterior has been redone with superb coloured 
tiles in the roth/x6th and xxth/x7th centuries. In 
the 19505 and 19605 tbe building was virtually taken. 
apart by a team of Egyptian architects and engineers. 
supported with contributions from the whole Muslim 
world and then put back together and restored in a 
particularly successful manner. Every part of the 
building was put back in the manner which reflects 
the earliest information we possess about it. 

The most frequently-raised question about the 
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Dome of the Rock is that of its original purpose. 
Three explanations are available, One is that it is 
a building commemorating the Prophet's Ni 
Journey and Ascension (isrä and mi'rādi) 
second one is that it sought to replace the Meccan 
Kaʻba for Muslim pilgrimage; the third one is that. 
it was a monument celebrating the new faith's 
presence in the city of Judaism and Christianity and 
its belonging to the same monotheistic tradition. 
Too many arguments (see above, section A and 
articles by Goitein and Grabar) exist against the 
second explanation to maintain its possibility. The 
first one has the advantage of corresponding to the 
eventual association which was and still is made by 
Muslim piety, but there is much doubt about the likeli- 
hood of its existence at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
‘The third explanation agrees with the political and 
psychological circumstances of the times and with the 
internal evidence of the decoration (with its royal 
symbols strung like trophies around the centre of the 
building) and especially of the inscriptions (which 
contain the whole Christology of the Kur’an). For 
the history of art, the Dome of the Rock would 
then appear as an extraordinary monument which 
succeeded in providing new meanings to traditional 
forms. 

But the construction of the Dome of the Rock 
raises a number of additional problems which pertain 
to the archaeological history of the city of Jerusalem. 
Tt is on an artificial platform situated excentrically 
to any other part of the former Temple area. The 
platform was reached through a series of stairs, some 
of which must have been there at the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. Since we know otherwise that at the time 
of the Muslim conquest the Temple area was int ruins, 
we must conclude that by 7tjóor a considerable 
amount of work had already been accomplished on 
the walls and pavements of the area as well as on its 
gates. The nature and extent of this work cannot be 
determined but, if it is true, as H. Stern believes 
(contra Creswell and Hamilton) that the earliest 
Aks& mosque may have beea begun at the time of 
‘Abd al-Malik, then we must also assume that much 
of the south walls of the Haram and the Double and 
Triple gates had been rebuilt, for, as Corbett and 
Monneret de Villard have suggested, their plans and 
location may be Herodian but their construction and 
completion are early Islamic. 

Be this as it may, the third step in the trans- 
formation of the Temple area by the Muslims can be. 
dated to the time of al-Walid (86-96/705-15). It is to 
him that we owe the first clearly documented Aksa 
mosque (see, however, the controversies between 
Stern, Hamilton and Creswell), It was a building 
consisting of an uncertain number of naves per- 
pendicular tọ the ġibla wall with a central nave 
provided with a dome (following here Stern conira 
Creswell). The plan was an unusual one for its time, 
and should probably be explained by the fact that 
the substructures of the Haram platform which had 
to be restored by this time consisted of north-south 
arcades serving as supports for the building above. 
The Aksà mosque was decorated with mosaics and 
with marble and was also provided with remarkable 
carved and painted woodwork, now Kept in the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum and in the Aksa 
Museum. One last point should be made about the 
Alis mosque. Although its internal organisation was 
but a modification of the hypostyle tradition prev- 
alent at the time, it was quite consciously located 
on the same axis as the earlier Dome of the Rock 
and thus was part of an architecturally thought-out 














ensemble comprising a congregational and a com- 
memorative building, just as in the complex of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the westera part of Jerusalem. 
Although their exact chronology is still difficult to 
establish with any sort of precision, we may also 
assume that the group of large buildings with courts 
and with long rooms recently excavated to the south 
and to the south-west of the Haram had been com: 
pleted by the time of al-Walid. Whether they were 
the palaces and administrative buildings (där al- 
imāra) mentioned in papyri, whether they were 
Commercial establishments or more simply the 
residence of whatever Arab families and clans 
moved into the city in early Islamic times, they 
form a striking monumental ensemble of large con- 
structions along streets and stairs (partly Herodian) 
leading up to the Double Gate, at the time the main 
entrance into the Haram al-Sharif, or, as we probably 
must call it, the masdjid bay? al-makdis, the mosque 
of Jerusalem. It is at this time that we begin to 
have the first indications of specifically Muslim 
associations with the Haram, whether strictly new 
ones pertaining to the life of the Prophet or Muslim 
versions of the lives of earlier prophets, These 
developments are, however, very difficult to date 
properly. What cau be ascertained is that by the 
middle Umayyad period a uniquely original archi- 
tectural composition had been created: two major 
buildings on a partly refurbished enormous space 
inherited from earlier times which, unlike the Roman 
temple in Damascus, was too large to be transformed 
into a single building for new Muslim functions, but 
which therefore ended np by acquiring particularly 
original ones. 

The following two centuries are the least docu- 
mented in the monumental history of Jerusalem. Yet 
their importance is considerable, not so much by 
their contribution to the architecture of the city 
(consisting mostly of repairs and restorations, in- 
cluding major reconstructions of the Alksà mosque 
under al-Maasür and al-Mahdi) as by the indications 
they provide of the continuing concern of the Muslim. 
community at large for its sanctuary in Jerusalem, 
Part of this concern is purely practical; walls are 
built up or repaired after earthquakes; the area of 
the Haram is officially measured and apparently 
surveyed, as appears from inscriptions which are our 
main source for this aspect of Muslim activities on 
the Haram. Each gate was provided with a wooden 
porch ordered by the mother of al-Muktadir, who 
also paid for the repairs of the Dome of the Rock’s 
cupola. A portico was built on the western and 
northern sides of the Haram, thus providing a formal 
frame to the sanctuary; some of the minarets may 
be of that time. 

But another concern is far more interesting, It 
Consists in the growth of pious associations, The 
latter were certainly translated into buildings, al- 
though none of the latter are known to have survived 
and our information is entirely through the testi- 
mony of geographers like Ibn al-Fakth or al-Mukad- 
dasi or through littérateurs like Ibn «Abd Rabbih. 
Three themes appear in these associations which will 
remain constantly in the religious and architectural 
history of the Haram: the Night Journey of the 
Prophet commemorated through a score of matdms 
and of fublas, ancient prophets commemorated 
either through gates or through mifrdbs, and eschato- 
logy commemorated by the new interpretations given 
to the strange Kubbe al-Silsila (Dome of the Chain, 
probably the Treasury of Umayyad times, see van 
Berchem) as the place of Judgement, by a bubba of 
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the Trumpet, or by the appearance of a new name to 
the Golden Gate, the Gate of Mercy. The theme of 
eschatology should probably be related to the devel- 
opment of the Muslim cemetery to the east of the 
Haram into something more than just a local ceme- 
tery, for even the rulers of Ikhshidid Egypt wanted 
to be buried there. But it is also true that funerary 
cults grew at that time in many parts of the Mustim 
world, although Jerusalem, as the town of the 
Prophets and of Resurrection, played a unique part 
in this growth. 

Altogether, then, if one takes the time of al-Mukad- 
dasi (ca. 385/085) as the terminal point of the first. 
period in the monumental history of Jerusalem, one 
can clearly see that its most remarkable achievement. 
was the transformation of Herod's ruined Temple 
into à unique Muslim sanctuary, by then already 
accepted as the third most important sanctuary of 
the faith. Dominated by the Dome of the Rock, high 
above the whole city, comprising a large mosque 
with a cupola, full of new commemorative buildings 
of varying sizes, partly surrounded by a portico, 
with almost all of its gates underground leading to 
the Muslim quarters to the south and possibly also 
to the west, the Haram must have been a very 
impressive sight, a fitting tribute to the Umayyad 
princes who initiated the transformation of an empty 
space full of memories into a Muslim holy place. But. 
beyond such conclusions as can be drawn from the 
buildings of Jerusalem in early Islamic times for 
religious and cultural history, they also lead to a 
number of important conclusions for the historian 
of art, For, on the one hand, they illustrate the ways 
in which pre-Islamic themes have been transformed 
into Islamic ones and, on the other, they are our 
best examples of what may be called an imperial 
Ielamic style initiated by the Umayyad dynasty. 

Little is known about Islamic constructions out- 
side the Haram area. From an inscription analysed 
by van Berchem and from a passage in the Christian 
chronicler Eutychius (Matériaux, Ville, no. 24), it 
appears that in the early 4th/roth century a mosque 
was built within the compound of the Holy Sepulchre 
in contradiction to the early treaties between 
Muslims and Christians. Nothing is known of its 
shape. 


2. From ca. 338/950 to the Crusaders. 

In many ways, the second period is nothing but a 
continuation of the first one. Repairs and restorations 
are recorded in texts and in inscriptions as buildings 
deteriorated or as they were damaged by man or 
by nature. But two phenomena identified primarily 
with the Fatimid dynasty appear to indicate more 
significant changes. 

The first of these affected the whole city of 
Jerusalem. It is that under the caliph al-Zahir, 
probably around 421-4/1030-3, the walls of the city 
‘were rebuilt and, more importantly, shortened on 
the south side of the city to approximately their 
present position. What this meant is that the tradi- 
tional Muslim quarter to the south of the Haram 
was abandoned and that the underground gates 
found there were blocked. The main entrances into 
the sanctuary were shifted to the west and possibly 
to the north, This involved certain changes in the 
names of gates (cf, Haram), but it also involved a 
major building-up of the western gate, the present 
Bab al-Silsila, and Nasir-i Khusraw, who was there 
in 438/1037, describes the brilliance of its mosaics, 
apparently similar to those of the Aksi mosque 
which are Fatimid (cf. below). It is also from the 





Persian traveller that we can infer that the com- 
mercial centre of the city had by then shifted to 
the area west of the sanctuaries, probably to where 
it is now. 

The second phenomenon is the rebuilding of the 
Aksá mosque also under al-Zahir. Probably as a 
reflection of a depopulation in the city, the mosque 
diminished in size to approximately its present 
dimensions, but the most remarkable feature of the 
Fatimid mosque consists in its mosaic decoration, 
studied by Henri Stern who showed, among other 
things, that the Fatimids used Umayyad models in 
their decoration. If one considers that a number of 
additional buildings were built on the Haram—for 
instance a mosque near the Golden Gate—and that 
the imperial mosaic inscription on the triumphal arch 
of the Alsá is the first one in Jerusalem to begin with 
Kura, xvii, 1, the iri? verse, one may propose the 
hypothesis that there had been a formal attempt by 
the dynasty to build up the holiness of Jerusalem's 
sanctuaries. This development, which was cut short 
in the second half of the sth/r1th century by political 
difficulties, must probably be connected with other 
Fatimid activities in Palestine, as exemplified for 
instance in the celebrated minbar now in Hebron 
(G. Wiet, Notes d'épigraphie arabe, in Syria, v [1924], 
217 ff.) and even with the earlier destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre under al-Hakim. All these matters 
still require fuller investigation. What is important 
at this stage is that, even though the city had 
diminished in size, the Fatimids, probably for 
religious and political reasons of their own, sought 
to increase both the splendour and the meaning of 
the main sanctuaries of Jerusalem, 

It should also be pointed out that it is under the 
Fatimids that we have our first evidence for the use 
of the citadel on the western side of the city. The 
evidence is primarily archaeological. 

3. The Ayyübids and Mamlüks. 

As is well known, the Crusaders took over the 
Haram area and transformed it into a palace and 
eventually into the military and religious centre of 
the Knights Templar. Since the earlier underground 
gates had been blocked, the Crusaders made a new 
gate, the so-called Single Gate leading directly into 
the Stables of Solomon in the north-eastern part of 
the sanctuary. In addition, the Crusaders modified 
the Holy Sepulchre and built many new churches, 
some of which, like the Church of St. Anne, still 
survive, even though in a slightly romanticised 19th 
century garb. Much in the city's topography during 
the time of the Latin Kingdom is not clear, but it 
does seem that they initiated many buildings in the 
valley immediately east of the Haram and thus 
began the process of partial levelling of the Haram's 
platform with its western surroundings which has 
continued from that moment onwards. Finally, it 
should be noted that the Crusaders were very active 
builders and, even though much of their work was 
destroyed, it provided an enormous supply of al. 
ready-carved stones with the result that, in addition 
to remaining completed units such as the transept of 
the Aksà mosque, a large number of subsequent 
Muslim buildings, especially in the area of the Bab 
al-Silsila or in adjoining streets, contain decorative 
units taken from Latin constructions. 

It is possible to discuss as one entity the monu. 
ments built in Jerusalem between 1200 and 1500 for 
two main reasons. One is that the nearly ninety 
original monuments which remain (not to speak of 
those mentioned in Mudjtr al-Din's chronicle) have 
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mot been studied with as much attention as the 
earlier ones, and stylistic or functional differentiations 
which doubtlessly occurred cannot therefore be 
identified as precisely. The second reason is that, 
partly because of their number and partly because 
they are functionally and even stylistically relatable 
to monuments found in Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo, 
these monuments lend themselves more readily than 
the earlier ones to typological rather than to chron- 
ological definition. 

One kind of arcl tural activity which followed 
the Crusades does, however, escape this general rule. 
It consisted in the task of re-Islamising the city. 
Churches were destroyed or transformed into 
‘mosques and the two main sanctuaries on the 
Haram were systematically cleansed of as many 
of Christian occupation as possible. This 
was particularly notable in the Aks4 mosque, 
where Saladin put up a new mihrāb with a rarè 
mosaic decoration and to which he transported Nar 
al-Din's celebrated minbar made especially for 
Jerusalem and which was tragically destroyed in 
1969 (cf. the historical section, § x5, above). In 
addition, Saladin and his immediate followers 
sought. to repair, rebuild, and resanctify all the holy 
places which had existed on the Haram. As van 
Berchem showed on several occasions, this task 
was carried out in some confusion and led to any 
number of misunderstandings. On the whole, how- 
ever, it seems that the old sanctuary was returned 
quite rapidly to its former shape but not necessarily 
splendour, for, as will be shown presently, a totally 
new taste affected its western and northern sides. 

‘One can put into the same category of refurbishing 
the city of Jerusalem the rebuilding of its walls. 
Inscriptions, texts, and masonries are for the time 
being quite confusing for the establishment of a 
coherent chronology of the fortifications from the 
dth[13th century until the Ottomans. It is not even 
certain whether the present walls coincide with those 
rebuilt under the Ayyübide, although what dif- 
ferences may have existed were probably minimal, 
‘The citadel on the western side of the city, whose 
use by the Muslims before the Crusades is still 
uncertainly documented either archaeologically or 
through literary sources, was entirely redone and 
remained in use as a typical late mediaeval kala 
until very recent times. 

Within a walled city with its restored ancient 
sanctuary and with a diminished Christian popula- 
tion, an enormous building activity took place over 
three centuries, Its first characteristic is that it was 
almost entirely concentrated on the Haram proper 
and on its western and northern sides, either along- 
side the sanctuary itself or along the streets ieading 
to it. Only two Muslim buildings are known with 
certainty in the whole western half of the city. Its 
second characteristic is that it was a continvous 
activity. It is true of course that one can recognise 
and identify certain particularly active moments, 
such as the twenties and thirties of the 8th/r4th 
century, during the times of the remarkable governor 
Tenkiz or else the times of K@itbay in the 9th/rsth 
century. But these clusters of activity, which deserve 
individual monographs, should not hide the fact that 
‘buildings were erected all the time and by an ex- 
traordinary broad social spectrum of sponsors. 

The functions of the buildings are typical of any 
place in the Mamlük period: schools, orphanages, 
libraries, modrasas, baths, Bhdnakahs, ribirs, hospi- 
tals, commercial establishments, caravanserais, public 
latrines, fountains. The only apparent peculiarity of 











Jerusalem when compared to Cairo or to Aleppo is 
the preponderance of purely charitable institutions 
over private mosques, madrasas, and mausoleums, 
the latter being quite scarce. This latter point ob- 
viously reflects the practicality of Muslim piety as 
well as the fact that, as a politically provincial city, 
Jerusalem did not lend itself to the conspicuous 
consumption inherent in the construction of mau- 
soleums. 

Few plans and elevations are available for these 
buildings but, when they do exist, the plans appear 
to be variations of the ubiquitous central plan (often 
covered, either because of the small size of the 
buildings or because of the impact of another tradi- 
tion of construction than Cairo’s) with one to four 
suns. The most visible feature of each building was 
always its facade, and Jerusalem is provided with an 
unusually wide range of Marnlük portals. There are 
few variations in their plans, but many in their 
elevation, especially in the types of vaults used. 
Superb mukarnas series coexist with simple barrel 
vaults and the zone of transition of the Bāb al-Silsila’ 
domes exhibit the remarkable range of models avail- 
able to local masons and architects, Of all the 
buildings the most remarkable ones are the Tenki- 
ziyya, the A:ghüniyya, and the Süls al-Kattànn 
for the 8th/r4th century and the Ashrafiyya or the 
jewel-like fountain of Kiitbay on the Haram for 
the gthjxsth one. The construction is throughout 
of stone and all monuments exhibit the superb 
technique of Palestinian masonry: closely jointed 
courses often of stone of alternating colour, Joggled 
voussoirs, sobriety of decoration consisting usually of 
mouldings around openings or of inscriptions. While 
it will eventually be possible to determine a number 
of stylistic details which will identify a Jerusalem 
style of architecture, the main impression given by 
most of these monuments is that they exemplify 
the consistently high standards of Mamlük arch 
tecture all over Syria and Egypt. 

The more important aspect of all these construc- 
tions lies in the manner in which they have trans- 
formed the Haram. For instead of being simply an 
area surrounded by a portico and reached through a 
number of more or less monumental gates, the 
northern and western sides of the Haram became a 
show place of façades to buildings whose function 
was no longer connected to the Haram but received a 
certain value or grace from it. Thus the most magnifi- 
cent gateway on the Haram is not an entrance to it 
Dut to the bazaar of cloth merchants. The older, 
traditional gates with their consecrated names lost 
their importance. The Haram itself became clut- 
tered with all sorts of new buildings which detract 
by their very multiplicity from the main sanctuaries, 
inasmuch as many of them were for private or 
restricted use as places of prayer or for public 
charity rather than for the formal expression of the 
faith’s beliefs. What seems to be involved is at the 
same time a different, far more practical and more 
pluralistic piety, and also a different taste, no 
longer the imperial taste of the Umayyads nor 
probably that of the Fatimids, but the taste of 
wider social order which sought individual salvation 
through works rather than through the monumental 
glorification of the faith, 


4- The Ottomans. 

During the first years of Ottoman rule, earlier 
practices continued and a madrasa like the Risisiyya 
(947/1540) still follows Mamiak practice and Mamlak 
ideals. A large number of fountains are even later, 
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But the main ofort of the Ottoman dynasty in its 
heyday was once again an imperial one, and it is 
therefore not an accident that its two most spectacu- 
lar achicvements are still among the most impressive 
monuments of the city. One is the tile revetment of 
the Dome of the Rock ard the other one is in the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem. Both are essentially 
xoth/r6th century achievements attributed to Sulay- 
màn the Magnificent, ard it is important to note that 
neither one sought to be functionally or spiritually 
original. For regardless of their effectiveness, which 
is striking indeed, their main point fs that they have 
managed to capture two consistent themes in the 
monumental history of Jerusalem: the creation of a 
new Muslim holy place and the symbolic as well as 
physical separation of the Holy City from the rest 
of the world, 

After this century, the main activity of the Otto- 
mans consisted in constant repairs of the main 
sanctuaries of the Haram, The quality of these repairs. 
decreased with the centuries as Ottoman wealth 
decreased and as Jerusalem declined in population 
and importance, until the second half of the 19th 
century brought @ new, European-centred, signifi- 
cance and architecture into the city. 

In the most recent years, two different types of 
investigations have been carried out in Islamic 
Jerusalem. The first one is the continuation and 
partial publication of excavations to the south and 
Southwest of the Haram, These have by now fully 
demonstrated that the Umayyads utilised and 
probably rebuilt the staircases of Herodian origin 
leading to the sanctuary. See N. Avigad, Archaeo- 
logical discoveries in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, 
Second Temple period, Jerusalem 1976, and Mayer 
Ben-Dov, Hashiridim min halikufa hamuslamit 
hakaduma beazor har hebayit, in Qadmoniot (Jerasa- 
lem 1972). 

The second group of investigations are the studies. 
of Mamlak monuments by A. Walls and M. Burgoyne, 
published in vols. iii (1971) onwards of Levant, Jnal. 
of the British School of Archaeology în Jerusalem, and 
with a checklist by Burgoyne, The architecture of 
Islamic Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, 1976. In addition to providing accurate 
plans and elevations of buildings to the west of 
the Haram, these studies have at times dealt with 
broader issues and a particularly original note by 
A. Walls in Levant, viii (1976), 159-61, suggests that 
the construction of the minarets of Afdal ‘All (1465-6) 
and of the Salihiyya (r4r7) in the western and 
primarily Christian part of the city served to frame 
symbolically the domes of the Holy Sepulchre with 
prototypical Muslim monuments. 

Bibliography: The most complete introduc- 
tion to the monuments of Islamic Jerusalem is by 
Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus 
inscriptionum arabicarum. ti. Syrie dw Sud, 
Jérusalem. ville, Jérusalem. Haram, vols. xlii-xiv 
of the Mémoires de l'Institut Français d'Archéologie 
Orientale (Cairo 1920-3). The most common literary 
sources are available in G. Le Strange, Palestine un- 
der the Moslems, London 1890, and A.-S. Marmarji, 
Textes géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris, 
1951, in addition of course to the indispensable 
Mudiir al-Din, The new translation of Mukaddas?’s 
chapters on Syria by A. Miquel, Damascus 1963, 
has important notes. 

General considerations on the monuments of 
Jerusalem in early Islamic times can be found in, 
U. Monneret de Villard, Introdutione allo studio 
dell” archeologia islamica, Venice 1966, especially 











x8r-215; Lucien Golvin, Essai sur Marchitecture 

religieuse musulmane, ii, Paris 1971, and O, Grabar, 

The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973. 

For the Dome of the Rock, the most complete 

description is by K. A. C. Creswell and Marguerite 

van Berchem, Early Muslim architecture’, Oxford 

1969. For a different interpretation, see O. Grabar, 

The Umayyad Dome of the Rock, in Ars Orientalis, 

iii (1057). Additional information is in C. Kessler, 

Above the ceiling ... of the Dome of the Rock, in 

JRAS (1964), and *Abd al-Mali's inscriplion, in 

JRAS (1970). For the Aks& mosque, the key 

works are R. W. Hamilton, The structural history 

of tke Aqsa Mosque, Jerusalem 1949, and H. Stern, 

Recherches sur la Mosquée al-Aqsa, in Ars Orientalis, 

Y (1963). For the Haram gates in Umayyad times, 

see S. Corbott, Some observations, in Palestine 

Exploration Quarterly (1952-3). The first publica- 

tions of the new excavations are by B. Mazar and 

M. Ben-Dov, The excavations in the Old City of 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1971. 

Much less work has been done on the later 
periods, See O.Grabar, A new inscription, in 
Studies in honour of K. A- C. Creswell, Cairo 1965; 
A. Miquel, Jérusalem arabe, in B. Et. Or, xvi 
(1961); L. Golvin, Quelques notes sur le Sug al- 
Qattanin, in B. Et. Or., xx (1967); M. H. Burgoyne, 
Some Mameluke doorways, in Levant, from iii 1971 
to present; idem, The architecture of Islamic 
Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem 1976. For the citadel, C. H. Johns, 
The Citadel, in QDAP, xiv (1950) 

No understanding of Jerusalem in the Middle 
Ages can avoid a thorough awareness of pre- 
Islamic Jerusalem. Among the huge bibliography 
dealing with the latter, the most convenient works 
are L. H. Vincent, Jérusalem de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment, Paris 1954, summarising and revising his 
older work; J. Simons, Jerusalem, Leiden 1954; 
and M. Avi- Yonah, The Madaba mosaic, Jerusalem 
1954. 

Several general books have provided valuable 
introductions to Islamic Jerusalem, even though 
many of them still tend to deal primarily with 
pre-Islamic times. The most accurate ones are 
Y. Yadin, Jerusalem revealed, New Haven 1975 
and Israel Pocket Library, Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
1973. An exception with good photographs is 
A. Duncan, The Noble Sanctuary, London 1972. 
An interesting but controversial book about the 
future is A. Kutcher, The mew Jerusalem, Cam- 
bridge 1973. [e 
KUDSI, MUHAMMAD DJAN, poet at the 

Mughal court in India. He was born and raised 
in Mashhad, from where he performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and was then engaged in the grocery trade 
before he went to India. In 1041/1632 he joined 
the ranks of the Emperor Shah Djahan’s poets. 
Daghistint, the author of the Riyad al-shu‘ara’, 
states that Kudsi preceded Kalim as poet-laureate 
to Shih Diahin, but this is not confirmed by con- 
temporary sources. He died in Lahore in 1056/1646-7 
and, according to Adhar's Alagh-hada, his remains 
were removed to Khurüsán. 

Kudsi's poems are distinguished by a felicity of 
style, Like Kalim, he was also engaged to compose 
a poetic history of Shah Djahén’s reign. Though less 
talented than his more famous contemporary, he 
seems to have been held in high esteem, and was 
regarded as a leading poet of his day. 

Bibliography : ‘Abd al-Nabl Fakhr al-Zamant 
Kazwint, Maykkéna, Lahore 1926; ‘Abd al-Hamid 
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Lahéri, Badskih-ndma, BM. Add. Ms. 6556; 
Mubammad Salih Kanbü, ShéÀ Djakén-ndma, 
i, Caloutta r939; Mubammad Amin, Badshth- 
náma, B.M. Or. Ms. 175; SAl-Kall Khan Daghi- 
stani, Riyad al-skufara?, BM. Add. Ms. 16,729; 
Lutf ‘Alt Beg Adhar, dtash-kad2, Bombay 1860; 
Ghulam ‘Aly Khan ‘Azad Bilgeimi, Khisdna-yi 
Samira, Kanpir rgoo. (Munmun Rauman) 
KUDUMMUL, a smal! volcanic island in the 

Red Sea in 17° 52’ N lat., called Kotumble on the 

English Admiralty charts and Qotanbul in Admiralty 

handbook, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 

1946, 133. The island has a rich flora, which has been 

studied by the botanist Ehrenberg, and is note- 

worthy for its iron deposits, which are mentioned 

as early as the geographer Ibn al-Mudjiwir (d. 630) 

1235). Kudummul, which lies near Hamida on the 

Arabian coast off ‘Asir [q.s], once marked the 

boundary between the land of the Kinàna and 

Yemen. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdans, $ifat djasirat al- 
‘Arab, ed. D. H. Müller, Leiden 1884-91, 51; 
©. Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, viiijr, Berlin 
1846, 1023: A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten 
des Orients, in. Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, ijs, Leipzig r864, 133; idem, De alte 
Geographie Arabiens, Bern 1875, 32; A. Grohmann, 
Sildarabien als Wirischajtsgebiel, i (Osten und 
Orient, ed. R. Geyer and H. Übersberger, 1. Reihe, 
Forschungen, Bd. iv, Vienna 1922), 168, 

(A. Gronna) 
auKUDORI, ABU 't-HUSAYN/aL-HASAN 

AHMAD s. MogaswAD 8. Auman 5. DIA AR 

», Hapa At-BacitpAol, HanafI fakià who was 

born and who died at Baghdad (56:5 Radiab 

428/972-24 April 1037). He was head of the Hanafi 

school in *ràk, and had occasion to lead several 

public discussions, in which he defended his own 
viewpoint, with his contemporary, the Shàtitt 

Abü Hamid al-isfarj'ini, whom he however es- 

pecially revered. A number of pupils gathered 

around him, the most famous of whom was al- 

Khatib al-Baghdadi [9 
As well as various works like his K. af-Nikab on 

marriage and his K. al-Tadjrid on the differences 

between the Hanafis and Sbáfi'is, al-Kudüri wrote a 

Mukdtasar, which had a great scholarly renown and 

enjoyed a sanctity comparable to the Risila of 

al-Kayrawani [g.v.] amongst the Malikis. It is a 

concise legal manual, bnt is clearer than the one of 

tbe same name by Khalil b. Ishk [g..]; it deals 
with ritual, contracts, personal siatus, criminal law 
and the law of succession, without particular care 
for logical order. This Mubktasar inspired many 
commentaries, including e.g. al- Djaskara al-nayyira 

of Aba Bake b. *AII al-SAbbadi (Istanbul zgor, 1314, 

3323, Delhi 1327) and al-Lubib fi sharh al-Kitib of 

‘Abd al-Ghant al-Maydint (in the margins of the 

previous work, and Cairo 1344/1927), Numerous 

mss. of the Mukivasar exist, which has been pub- 
lished many times, notably at Delhi in 1847, at 

Bombay in r303 with trs. in Persian and Pashto, 

et Istanbul in 1261 with a Turkish paraphrase, and 

in 1509 also. The chapter on the holy war was edited 
and translated into Latin by Rosenmüller, in Ana- 
leda arabica, Leipzig 1825-6, and in French by 

Ch. Solve, Paris 1829; that on marriage was edited 

and translated by G. Helmsdörfer, Frankfurt 1832; 

and more recently, G.-H. Bousquet and L, Bercher 

edited and translated extensive passages in Le statut 

personel en droit musulman handfile, Tunis n.d. 

Bibliography: Introd. to Istanbul 1303 edn. 














Khatlb Baghdadt, Tah Baghdad, iv, 377; Ibn 
Kutlübuehá, TabaAdt, No. 5; Ibn Khallikán, no. 31, 
. Ibsin ‘Abbas, i, 78-9, tr. de Slane, |, 59-605 
Sam'ni, Ansdb, f. 444b; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, xii, 
40i lbu Taghibirdl, Nudiüm, v, 24-5; lbn al- 
*Imád, Shadhardt, iii, 233; Satadi, Wafi, vi, 125; 
Khwinsirl, Rawdat, 66-7; Laknawi, al-Fawd^id 
albahiyya, Cairo 1324, 20; Hadidit Kh wif 
Kashf, V, 45t, No. 11, 625 and Ind. no. 363: 
Zirikl, ASldm, i, 206; Kabbala, Miallifin, ii, 
66-7; Brockelmana, I, 174-5 S I, 295-6; Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 451-5. (M. Bex Cuewep*) 
^-KÜFA, one of the two cities (mir [g.7.]), along 
with Basra [¢.v.), founded in ‘lrak by early Islam. 
A permanent military establishment of the Arabs in 
Mesopotamia, Kifa retained the whole of the "Iraki 
Said (q.v.] under its control. It participated actively 
in the Islamic expansion into Iranian territory, and, 
throughout the rst/7th century, was a hotbed of 
intense political ferment. It was there also, as at 
Basra, that there took place for three centuries the 
gestation of Arabo-Islamic civilisation and culture. 
Then Küfa experienced decline and ruin; today only 
a few traces remain, mostly of late date or restored. 
Küfa was founded in 17/638 by Sad b. Abt 
Wakkis (4.0.], the victor of al-Kadisiyya [9.x], 
after the whole of “Irak had been wrested from the 
hands of the Sasánids and notably after the capture 
of Madi?in-Ctesiphon (16/637), whose climate the 
Arabs could not endure. But other no less important 
reasons must be added to this: given the existence 
of a willingness to settle and immigrate, “Umar 
preferred lo keep the Arabs grouped together and 
Segregated from the peoples and territory conquered, 
in a relationship of spatial continuity with Arabia. 
This presupposes that, very swiftly, these main ideas 
were issued which set out to dictate the relationship 
of couquering people-conquered peoples: no dispersal 
in the Samid or agricultural settlement, maintenance 
of the military striking force, the setting-up of a 
newly-originated fiscal system which would tap the 
revenues of the ‘Iraki territory without direct ex- 
ploitation on the part of the Arabs, all this resting 
upon the co-existence of Arab clans very dissimilar 
in their origin. The role of the new state and the new 
religion as tutelary power and unifying principle 
was also implicitly taken into consideration. There 
is po doubt that “Umar wished to make of it the 
experimental melting-pot of his system, given con- 
crete form by the establishment of the diwan be- 
tween 20 and 23/640-3. 


























I. The city of Kafa. 

Küfa, a creation ex nihilo, was placed at the edge 
af the Arabian steppe, but on the bank of the principal 
branch of the middle Euphrates, guarding the pas- 
sage to Bail and, from there, Ctesiphon, a few 
miles to the north-east of al-Hira; an excellent 
position of contact, astride two worlds, somewhat 
familiar to the Arab army due to its being situated 
in the region of al-Kàdisiyya. Küfa, placed on the 
tight bank of the Euphrates, on a tongue (lisdn) of 
dry, grey sand mixed with gravel, was slightly 
above the water level. It escaped floods, was well- 
supplied with water, and enjoyed a salubrious 
climate. 

We do not know with exactitude the origin of 
the word Küfa. The Arab historians and geographers, 
as they were accustomed, made of it a common noun 
designating any surface oí rounded sand, but ob 
viously, this appears to be a reconstruction a posteri- 
ori. Massignou derives it from the Syriac ‘Akila, 
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basing it in particular on Chinese testimony; a text 
‘of al-Tabarl situates the place ‘Akal between the 
Euphrates and the houses of Küfa, probably to the 
north of the mijr. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to 
see its origin in the Persianised form Kaba (Sarkis, 
in Sumer [1954]). Only a text of Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(al-Țabarī, ed. Cairo, iv, 4o ff.) gives some detailed 
information on the first settlement, on the tahäfiț of 
the mosque and the palace, and the apportioning of 
lond to the tribes, clans and fragments of tribes, 
who constituted the army of MadiPin. This has to 
be rectified and completed in the light of other 
historical and geographical texts. A public area was 
at first delimited; this was to include essentially the 
mosque and the governor's palace, and to become 
the focal point from which the whole encampment 
branched out. Fifteen mandhidj or avenues separating 
the tribal lots, each forty cubits wide, radiated from 
this central area. Along the five wandikidj of the 
north were settled the tribes Sulaym, Thakif, Ham- 
dan, Badjfla, Taghlib and Taym al-Lat; to the 
south, the Asad, Nakba‘, Kinda and Azd; to the 
east, the Ansir, Muzayna, Tamim and Mubarib, 
Asad and ‘Amir; finally, to the west, Badiala, 
Bagjla, Djadila and Djuhayna. This picture, it may 
be seen, contradicts a tradition of al-Sha‘bl cited by 
al-Baladbu:l (Fufih, 276) according to which all the 
‘Yements were placed to the east, between the mosque 
and the Euphrates, and the Niráris to the west, a 
tradition which study of the topography of Küfa 
as it appears from the narratives on the great revolts 
of the rst/7th century does not corroborate. But it is 
beyond doubt that some alterations were effected by 
historical evolution in this picture of tribal geog- 
raphy: the Tamim, in particular, migrated from the 
east to the west with the “Abs. The problem of the 
great tribes of Rabifa, Bakr and ‘Abd al-Kays still 
remains. For the most part, the Bakr migrated to 
Basra, but a certain number of them settled at 
Kifa—including the ancient family of Dhu ‘+ 
Djaddayn. As for ‘Abd al-Kays, initially estab- 
lished at Basra, they were possibly moved on a 
large scale to Kifa at the time of the caliphate 
of Ali, to leave it again in 40/560 for Basra, In 
any event, a certain number of cbaracteristic features 
of the tribal establishment at Küfa are to be noted: 
settlement of the main part—but not the whole—of 
the Arab mukdtila who had to confront the Sésdnid 
armies; heterogeneity of the tribal structure, in 
contrast to Basra; presence of a majority of Mudarl 
and Kaysi elements formed either from large Bedouin 
clans (Tamim, Asad), or from clans of tbe Hidjāz 
(Thakif, Sulaym, Diuhayna, Muzayna), but never- 
theless a concentration of a strong Yemeni minority, 
completely uncustomary elsewhere, It may even be 
asked if early Küfa did not contain a majority of 
Yemenis, who later became a weaker and weaker 
minority; certain modern authors have gone as far 
as to assert that the faklii} of Kafa was conceived 
to shelter these distant migrants, together with 
those of the Hidiaz, rather than the others (M. Hinds, 
in IJMES, ii [1971], 346-67). The pure Yemeni 
elements are here massively present (Himyar, 
Hamdan, Hagramawt, Madbbidj) alongside tribes 
newly Yemenised (Kinda and Badjila in particular, 
Azd Sarit and Tayy?), but the tribe which became 
the most numerous of the Yemenis and without 
doubt of all the tribes, that of Hamdiün, was not 
settled at Küfa as early as the Madhbidi, Hadilla and 
Kinda, and it was made up for the most part of 
recent immigrants (rawddif), who had come under 
Uthmin, ‘AIT and perhaps MuSéwiya. It remains a 








fact that the Yemeni phenomenon was to determine 
the political destiny of Küfa as well as the colour 
of its civilisation. According to Massignon, it is 
fhrough the influence of the old Yemen! element, 
city dwellers for a long period, that the sedentarisa- 
tion of the Arab tribes at Küfa was effected; hence a. 
civilising and urbanising role of the first order may 
be attributed to it from very early on. 

Figures for the total population vary according to 
the sources and periods. [t may be admitted ibat 
during the very first phase, there were between 
20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants (al-Balddhurt, Futth, 
276), although Yàküt gives the figure of 40,000 
(Buidan, iv, 491). A text of Abà Mikbnaf (al-Tabari, 
v, 79) speaks of the mobilisation by ‘All of all the 
57,000 mukatila, of whom 40,000 were adults and 
17,000 adolescents, Ziyüd b. ADI Sufyin, having 
enlarged the mosque, foresaw it as accommodating 
60,000 people, a figure corroborated by a reliable 
piece of information given by al-Baladhuri (Fulah, 
345) concerning the people registered in the diwán. 
So there would bave been, around the year 50/670, 
60,000 men and 80,000 women and children, that is, 
140,000 Arabs of whom a census had been made, to 
which it is reasonable to add the clandestine residents 
and the non-Arabs, slaves or matedii. Certainly at the 
same period the figure for the population of Basra 
(200,000 registered) rather outnumbered that of 
Kafa, but the demographic inflation in the space 
of a generation was nevertheless considerable. This 
may explain the transplantation by Ziyad to Khura- 
san of 50,000 people, of whom 40,000 were from 
Basra and 16,000 from Küía. It is probable that 
after Ziyad and throughout the Umayyad régime, 
the number of Arabs drawing stipends and registered 
remained stable or even had a tendency to diminish 
from, al-Hadidjadj (75-95/694-713) onwards, but the 
number of non-Arabs, uprooted from the land, new 
mavedli flocking to the migr, cannot be known for 
certain. The fact that this last governor took drastic 
measures to repulse them is clear proof of the exist- 
ence of this disordered influx, dangerous for the 
equilibrium of the city. The history of the population 
of Küfa, in the earliest and Umayyad period, is 
that of a very swift and essentially Arab expansion 
in a first phase (17-53/638-73), followed by a stabilisa- 
tion, at times disrupted by the rural non-Arab 
immigration, 

The topographic framework of Küfa during the 
rst/7th century evolved while remaining faithful to 
the original plan. The first Küfa, that of (Umar 
(17-23/633-43) was a military camp, geometrical, airy 
and open, where tents quickly raised for an expedi- 
tion were drawn up in lines. Soon, without doubt 
after the pacification of the Iranian territories, the 
need arose for a more permanent settlement, where 
tents were replaced by huts of reeds, which were 





"abundant in the region. A third stage saw the sub- 


stitution of houses (dür) for huts, in labin or clay 
dried and cut up in large rectangular blocks, a stage 
inaugurated under the first governorship of al 
Mughira b. Shu'ba (22-4/642-4). In fact, all this is 
information given by Yakit and reproduced by 
Massignon. Nevertheless, it is contradicted by Sayf, 
who coinpresses the stages, stating that the building 
of Kafa in labin was decided very rapidly, before 
the lakMff itself, in 17/638. Finally, it is with Ziyád 
(s0-3/670-3) that the djur or Mesopotamian fired 
brick was introduced, at first to construct the 
cathedral mosque and the governor's palace which 
adjoined it on the south, later no doubt for the 
houses of the aristocracy or dür. Considerable ex- 
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penses were incurred to give to the mosque an 
architectural form: materials brought from al-Ahwáz 
for the columns, and the calling in cf Aramaean or 
Persian masons, KOfa was changed into well-built 
city and began to take on, with this governor, the 
features of its topography which would only really 
change with the end of the Umayyad period and the 
beginning of the ‘Abbis.d period. 

Umayyad Kafa was not surrounded by ramparts; 
it may be supposed that its diameter did not exceed. 
two kilometres, The monumental centre was com- 
posed of the djdmi‘, of the fortified Kasr, of the rafba 
or maydán where various ceremonies took place, and 
of markets or asiedk, constructed under the governor- 
ship of Khàlid al-Kasr (105-20/723-37) but given a. 
specialised use much carlier. Massiynon sees bere the 
prototype of the future asudk of Daghdàd, but it is 
permissible to consider them as the model for the 
markets of all the Islamic towns of the Middle Ages 
by virtue of their vaulted form as well as the structure 
of their activities, where a special place had to be 
accorded to the saydrifa or moneychangers, at the 
time bankers of the governors and moneylenders of 
the ShT‘i conspiracies. 

‘From the monumental centre there radiated out 
the dhitat or tribal lots which constituted the maia 
part of the dwellings of Küfa. Nevertheless, kafa^i* or 
individual lots were assigned from the earliest period 
as exceptional favours to the Companions and to 
certain great figures who had their aristocratic 
houses built there, always situated in the centre. 
AbYa‘kiibt gives a list of 25 dar, in which are to be. 
noted the names of Talha, al-Zubayr, Sa'd and his, 
son ‘Umar, Abo Masa al-Agh‘ari and his descendants 
who played an important role in Küfa before emigrat- 
ing to Kumm, *Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, Khalid b. 
*Urfuta, one of the principal leaders of the army of 
conquest, ‘Adi b. Hatim, Djarir b. ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Badyall, al-Ash‘ath al-Kindi and Umm Hani sister of 
‘All. Other sources speak of the private houses of 
al-Walid b. “Ukba, al-Mukhtar al-Chakafi and ‘Ame 
b. Hurayth. 

In addition to the monumental centre, to the 
collective Rhia and the private dar, let us cite as 
essential elements of the topography of Kifa the 
manákidj or avenues, the sikak or streets, the 
Sahári (waste pieces of ground? eg. sabe" al- 
Bardakht), the kawmmáwt, the masádjid, small 
mosques of a clan or quarter, and especially the 
djabbanat of Kifa. The djabband!, numbering a 
dozen, riddlling the city everywhere almost certainly 
from the time of ‘All, played the role of tribal ceme- 
teries, bat they owed their iinportance to the fact 
that they served as places of assembly, mobilisation 
and taking-up arms, Their name was linked with 
some major historical episodes, such as the revolt 
of al-Mukhtir. It may be that we have there 4 
privileged example of the influence of old Yemen on 
the urban structure of Kdfa. Among the principal 
dabbandt may be cited that ol Sabi“ devolved to the 
Hamdán, dj. Mikbnaf (Azd), Murád (Madhbidi), 
Kinda [Kinda and Rabia, Sá'idiyyim (Asad), 
Uthayr (‘Abs), ete, Other topographical features, 
whether jn. Küfa itself or in its immediate environs, 
are often mentioned in the sources and assume a 
certain importance: the Kundsa, at first a dumping- 
ground situated to the west of the camp-town, having 
become later, from the Umayyad period, a place of 
unloading for caravans from Arabia, a market for 
animals, on occasion a place of execution, and above 
all a fair for the poets similar to the Mérbad of Basra; 








kinjara, all this within the city; hammdm Atyan, sa 
Asad, dayr Hind, dayr Ka'b, dayr al-Djamādjim and 
kasr Mukātil, situated immediately outside but all 
places intimately involved in the city’s existence. 
Umayyad Kafa, marked by the attempt at ur- 
banism of Ziyad and Khalid al-Kasii, evolved, while 
remaining faithful to the earliest plan, from à 
Bedouin-style camp to a well-built, articulated, 
functional city, an evolution which was to be com- 
pleted in the “Abbasid period by the mere fact of the 
maturing of the Arabo-Muslim civilisation of which. 
Rüfa was precisely one of the two primordial melting 
pots, Throughout the zst/7th century, Küfa no doubt. 
remained airy, not yet surrounded by ramparts and 
‘open to the Arab steppe, as is witnessed by the traffic 
‘of men and poetry and the obstinate presence of the 
Bedouin model. Sedentarisation, a rapid and wn- 
deuiable success, would have been inexplicable with- 
out the maintenance of the umbilical cord with 
Arabia, but the Arabs of Kafa were well and truly 
settled people, almost totally cut off from the 
nomadic way of life. For it was the first time in their 
history that the Arabs united to form such a great 
urban concentration, a melting-pot where specimens 
of the whole of Arabia came to live and dwell to- 
gether. If we continue to consider the urban sphere, 
we have to notice that Küfa was to undergo profound. 
changes during the high ‘Abbasid period. The early 
‘Abbasids considered making it their capital and 
established themselves there for some time, but the 
*Alid presence and sympathies were so strong that 
they wavered for some time between Kafa, Anbar 
and the new city of Hashimiyya which was coupled 
with Kase [bn Hubayra, before al-Mansür founded 
Baghdad (145-6/762-3) and moved the bayt al-mal 
and dawdiwin there from Küfa (al-Balidhuri, Futih, 
293), which indicates clearly that Küfa had assumed 
the role of administrative capital of the empire, 
even if the caliphs did not always reside there. 
During this short period of thirty years (132-46) 
750-63), there took place an Iranisation of a part of 
the Küfan toponymy, following the influx of hura- 
sinian soldiers: for example, the streets of Labhám. 
Diarir and Hadjdjim ‘Antara and the naming of 
crossroads by the Iranian form of dakdrsidj, such as 
the éahdvsitdj of Badjtla (al-Balidhurl, Fulah, 280). 
On the other hand, the early ‘Abbisids undertook 
the building at Kafa of al-Ruifa and the castle of 
Abu 'I-Khastb; above all, al-Mansür, after the move 
io Daghdid, had the city surrounded by ramparts 
and a moat, making the inhabitants bear the costs 
of it, It is probable that the enclosure did not sur- 
round the Kundsa and some djabbdndi outside the 
centre, thus creating a differentiation between a 
madina and suburbs, The term madina in the sense 
of a historical urban nucleus, elaborated, closely- 
packed and protected by walls wit gates, makes its 
appearance for the first time in the account given by 
al-Tabari with regard to the revolt of Ibn Tabàtabà 
(199/814). The same author remarks that the Kundsa 
contained dwelling houses, just as there appears in 
his writing the idea of a suburb or rabad (viii, 561). 
Thus we are in the presence of the "process of 
Civilisation" of Küfa in every sense of the term: 
it became a classical Muslim town after having been 
an Arab camp-town, and it became a civil centre 
after having been a military camp. Finally, during 
the ard/oth century, and although it always remained 
clearly Arab, its population was mixed and the city 
began to live in osmosis with the Sawadiyyün or 
people from the Sawad who started to become 














the dar ar-risk, the sikkat al-barid, the bib al-fil, the | Muslim. Nevertheless, there is a problem of knowing 
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whether, at its apogee as a city, in the srd/oth cen- 
tury, Küfa entirely lost its character of a spacious 
town and came to resemble those Islamic cities of a 
latter age where the madina became an assemblage 
extremely crowded with houses and almost sti*'ing. 
It does not seem so, because the geographers of a 
later period, such as al-Mukaddasi and much later 
Ibn Diubayr (though the latter was writing in a 
period of the city’s complete decadence), allow one 
to catch a glimpse of the existence of green or garden 
spaces in the heart of the town. But these same 
‘geographers, as the archaeological remains stretching 
as far as Nadjaf also indicate, testify to the expansion. 
of Küfa towards the west, far beyond the early 
boundaries. But then, Küfa was no longer one of the 
centres from which early Islam, i.e. conquering Arab 
Islam, radiated, but an important city of “Ini, the 
simple capital of an administrative arca. 

"The provincialisation of Küfa, and even its deca- 
dence, became an established fact in the 4th/roth 
century. The old structures (the military arb‘, the 
tribal spirit, the financial system) began to break 
down, because the whole edifice of the conquest, 
inherited from the Arab empire, and of which Küfa 
was merely the concrete form, became obsolete, and 
it is known that at its height the caliphate sub- 
mitted to the tutelage of the Bdyids at the same 
time as the unity of the Muslim world broke up. 
Because of this, the decadence of Küfa was only one 
of the manifestations of this profound change which 
intercontinental commercial activity was unable to 
sustain and prolong, as at Basra for one or two 
centuries. One may speak of a crisis of the Islamic 
city (Massignon), but in reality we are concerned 
with a general crisis of early Islam as a state and 
society, indeed as a civilisation; even more, one might 
say, with a historical mutation for which a town like 
Küfa should certainly pay the price. On the concrete 
level, there was the great Ismá*ili outbreak at the 
end of the 3rd/oth century, of which KOfa was the 
primordial crucible and of which the Karmatian 
violence was one of the destructive elements. In 
293/905, 312/924 and 315/927, Küfa underwent the 
assaults and pillage of the Kermatians. It was never. 
to recover from these, It is this which explains the 
emergence in 354/945, not far from it, thanks to the 
protection of ihe Büyids, of Nadiaf or Mashhad 
‘All as a centre of Shiti devotion which, since the 
grd/oth century, had become the specifically dis- 
tinguishing dimension of Küfa. Shi*i religious sym- 
olism was concentrated there, but as it happened, 
the old Arab Küfa which was far from being identified 
with the Shiti phenomenon vanished. The urbanised 
tribal structure also collapsed at the same time as 
there arose a “‘re-bedouinisation” or, at any rate, à 
growing threat from a new nomad world of the 
Arabo-‘Iraki steppe. Thus it was in 386/996 that 
Babi? al-Dawla ceded Kifa as an iffa‘ to the chief 
of the *Ukaylids [g.v.]. The Band Asad, the Țayyi’, 
of whom a large fringe remained outside the city 
limits, because undoubtedly living in symbiosis with 
it, and also the Shammar, newly-come on the scene, 
dominated Kifa and ruined it. Thus these same 
‘Asad (to differentiate them from the settled Asad), 
from whom the grammarians of Küfa derive, by 
means of a real ethnological effort, all the flavour of 
their citations, preserving themselves with their 
very strong identity, came to present themselves as 
taking part in the ruin of Küfa, the new incarnation 
of Lagash, Ur and Babylon, and which was soon 
dead like them. In 495/1101, with the emergence of 
al-Hilla, Kiifa lost definitively its importance and 











the major part of its inbabitants. Ibn Djubayr (539- 
6r4/rt44-1217), who visited it a little later (578-8:/ 
1182-5), speaks of it as a deserted and ruined city 
‘but one where some inhabitants still survived, sub- 
jected to the regular pillages of the tribe of Khafadja 
(Rikla, Beirut 1959, 187, 188). The whole built-up 
area between the mosque and the Euphrates had 
been destroyed and was covered now with orchards. 
He speaks at some length of the cathedral mosque, 
still standing, with its high ceilings, its columns 
leaded on the inside, a prayer hall with five bays, its 
sacred vestiges where the Shi myths were neigh- 
bours to the recurring myths of old Babylonia taken 
over by Islam; the musatla of Ubrahim, the mihráb 
of ‘All, the finnawr of Noah and the supposed tomb 
‘of Muslim b. SAkil, After the Mongols had conquered 
‘Irdk, Mustawil Kazwini wrote for the Mongol prince 
à treatise describing the resources of the country 
(Nushat al-bulab, tr. Le Strange, 30, 166, 210), where 
he speaks of Kifa as having ramparts with a cir- 
cumference of 18,000 paces and of its important 
agricultural role, Finally, Ibn Battüta (8üb/rath 
century) who, on the subject of Küfa, reproduces in 
part Ibn. Diubayr but adds some personal elements, 
sees it, in a similar way to Mustawfi, as a town 
ruined for the most part, but not yet dead. According 
to him, of the Aasr al-"imára, nothing more than the 
foundations remained, but the markets, still beauti- 
ful, survived. He speaks of the djabhdna of Kata as 
if there were no more than one, where the tomb of 
al-Mukhtar had been repaired and over which a 
cupola had been erected (Ribla, Beirut 1960, 219). 
In the Ottoman period, Küfa fell to the rank of a 
ndhiva dependent on the kadā? of Nadjaf, which was. 
dependent in its turn on the sandjak of Karbals?. 
Niebuhr visited it and compiled a plan of it. Massi- 
non went there for a first time in 1908 and for a 
second time in 1934. He spoke of the "now deserted 
site of the great city which was the most Arab oi the 
Muslim metropolises”, of which just a few traces of 
buildings were marked out: the Diami‘, the tombs 
of Hāni” b. Urwa and Muslim b. ‘Akil, the Bayt 
*AIi, two guard houses, one of which was built by 
the English, the small oratory Hannina and the 
masdjid al-Sahla. He noted that a new quarter had 
appeared between the mosque and the Euphrates, 
It still exists, and has even been extended; how- 
ever, it is less important than the recent western 
quarter, towards Nadjaf, which is mainly residential. 
Some other European archaeological missions went 
to al-Hira (Talbot Rice in 1951, in particular). Since 
1938, the site of Küfa, declared an archaeological 
site, has become an object of interest to the "Iràki 
academic authorities and a first season of excava- 
tions was made there at that date. The great mosque, 
completely and sometimes awkwardly restored, re: 
mains the central building; it seems to be raised in 
comparison with its earlier level and only the ram- 
parts remain, The kasr, much larger, has just been 
mapped out, It is a building now in ruins, though 
more instructive than the mosque, Let us also note 
the presence of the mosque of al-Sabla to the west 
of the site. Various objects in glass and ceramic and 
some coins of the Umayyad period have been found. 
Nevertheless, the archaeological exploration of Kafa 
may be considered as only in its early stage and, if 
well handled, as being capable of adding much to 
our knowledge of the city, still essentially one 
derived from books. 





IL. Politics, ideology and culture in Kata, 
While in the 1st/7th century Küfa played a political 
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role of the first order, as the matrix of a large number 
of matters of future significance for Islam, in the 
znd[8th, after the foundation of Baghdad and with 
the opening-up of the Islamic empire, politics and the 
struggle for power left Kiifa aside; but, on the other 
hand, cultural activities developed there and achieved 
‘& high level (between 150 to 250/approx. 760 to 860), 
From then there is evidence of a triple Küfa: a 
politica] Küfa (up to 150); a cultural Küfa (150-250) 
and then a purely ideological Küía (250-356) which 
had become a focal point of doctrinal Shi'isrn. 

The principal episodes which punctuated the 
political activity of early Küfa were: the participation 
in the revolt against «Uthmán (34-5/654-5); the sup. 
port given to “Ali for the two great internecine battles 
of al-Djamal (36/656) and Siffin (37/657); the emer- 
gence in its heart of the Kbüridj movement; the 
beginnings of political Shifism with the action, 
which was suppressed, of. Hudir b. ‘Adi al-Kind? 
(51/671). After that, the pro-ShI revolts succeeded 
one another, and were just as regularly quelled: the 
episode of Muslim b. AYI! and the massacre at 
Karbala? (60-1/679-30), the march of the Tawwibiin 
(65/684), the uprising of al-Mukhtar (66-7/685-6), 
the preaching of al-Mughira and of Bayin, the 
revolt of Zayd b. ‘AlI (122/739) and that of “Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘aviya (x27/744). Finally, it was Küfa 
which was the directing brain behind the ‘Abbasid 
dawa, and it was at the great mosque of Küfa that. 
the first caliph of the new dynasty was solemnly 
invested (32/749). But Kifa equally underwent 
numerois rounds of Kharigji assaults, particularly 
in 76/695, when it was threatened by Shabib, and 
more seriously in 127-8/744-5 by al-Dabbak. It 
participated, in 82-3/7o1-2, alongside Basra, in the 
great revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath which brought the 
Umayyad régime close to its collapse and which 
was a revolt of the amsar without ideological content. 

This abundance of insurrections, of seditious ac- 
tions and political events, earned Küfa the reputation 
of a turbulent, agitated, ambitious city, and, for the 
later ShY'i consciousness, of a martyr city. Thus on 
the majority Sunni side, there were some solid pre- 
judices, on the other a whole apocalyptic 
elaboration in which “accursed Baghdad will be 
destroyed and Küfa will be queen oí the world, after 
having been a dwelling of exile and waiting for true 
believers" According to the hadith of Salman, 
"Küía is the bubba (= royal tent) of Islam; a time 
will come for the world when there will be no true 
believer except the one who lives there or whose 
heart sighs for it” (Massignon, Explication du plan 
de Küfa, repr. in Opera Minora, ii, 54). 

In reality, this constant political effervescence of 
the 1st/7th century resulted from the structure of 
Küía itself as well as in historical evolution. As a 
fundamental component of the system of the amjdr 
at least until 30/650, the date at which Basra out- 
stripped it in the conquest of the Iranian East, Küfa. 
sheltered the conquerors of ‘Irak from the time of the. 
first wave onwards, that of the AM! al-Ayydm until 
the AH al-Kadisiyya, ‘The first presumed upon the 
antiquity of their conversion and their faithfulness 
to Islam, the second had participated in the Ridda, 
but they were of no less high Arab lineage, Küfa, 
on the other hand, drained the major part of the 
resources of the Sawdd and the leaders of the army 
managed the ancient royal domains, this becoming 
later a real apple of discord, while the immigration 
to Basra, except for that of the Bakr, was that of 
latecomers, of tribes from the Arabian south-east, 
newly come to the scene of conquest and arriving in 














complete, homogenous tribal groups. Within the 
tribal structure of Kiifa, in the conditions which 
surrounded its genesis, by the attraction exercised 
over the new immigrants or rawddif, and the lack 
of any immigration control, from the very fact of its 
supremacy in the high period, some germs of tension 
took root which were ready to develop. Under the 
caliphate of ‘Umar, the equilibrum was maintained, 
and the armies of Kafa were occupied in conquering 
Persis, It is in the caliphate of Uthmán that the 
internal conflicts began to appear; the former 
Islarnic élite, raised up by ‘Umar, yielded ground to 
the traditional chiefs who shared in the ami and 
saw their position reinforced by the waves of razádif 
of their own tribes (a typical case of opposition is 
between an Ashtar NakhaY and an Ash‘ath b. 
Kays). The activism of the Abl al-Ayyim, dis- 
appointed by the new politics, resulted in the murder 
of Uthmin in which a number among them were in- 
volved, ond this ranged them necessarily on the side 
of ‘All. ‘All's coming to Küía highlighted the new 
phenomenon of the supremacy of the amsdr over 
Arabia for the definition of the political destiny of 
the Arabs; for four years, Kafa was to be if not the 
capital of the empire, seeing that the empire was 
divided, at least a centre of major decision and the 
seat of the caliphate. From this privileged episode 
of its existence, Küfa was to derive its future preten- 
sions, but also a persistent faithfulness to AR and 
his family. Nevertheless, from its origin, this faith- 
fulness was far from making for unanimity, The 
Ashrif or traditional chiefs of the tribes, having in 
general participated at al-Kidisiyya, and being en- 
rolled in the sharaf al-‘a/a, were lukewarm towards 
the cause of ‘Ali and consequently also the mass of 
the inhabitants who, in general, followed them. The 
activists remained (who may be named as the &urr? 
{g-v-}), of whom a majority cast in its lot with ‘Ali 
and on whom he showered benefits, but of whom a 
minority, harder and more intransigent, showed itself 
reticent and soon hostile with regard to him. After 
the arbitration, it appeared that ‘Ali could no longer 
be certain of anyone except his partisans, his gia 
in the political sense of the term, while the intransi- 
gent members of the urrd? fell into Khéridjism and 
the conservative group of the Ashrif abandoned 
him; whence the dislocation of the coalition which 
he had constituted, whence also the minority charac- 
ter and powerlessness of the Shia for a century. The 
Umayyads governed indeed with the support of the 
Ashrif, who did not life them, but found in them a 
principle of order. They were satisfied with their 
growing social influence, guaranteed by the Umayyad 
régime. It is this which explains why the Ashrif 
ranged themselves on the side of the established 
power every time dat a Shi‘i insurrection broke out, 
and why that power gained their collaboration in 
disarming the Shi‘i troops. In 61/680, they even 
took part in the murder of Husayn; they mobilised 
actively against al-Mulhtar, who threatened their 
privileges; and they regrouped themselves around 
the governor in order to bring about the failure of 
Zayd b, ‘Ali's action. Only the great revolt of 82-3/ 
Tor was a specifically ‘Iraki revolt against the 
preponderance of the Abl al-Sh4m, the tyranny of 
the governor al-Hadjdjadi and, because of this, it 
was led by the Ashraf as well as by the dura. But 
there followed a large-scale demilitarisation of the 
mist, and the foundation of Wasit, the settlement of 
the Syrian army ín €Iràk as if in occupied territory. 
If, throughout the rst/7th century, the majority 
of the Ashraf showed themselves hostile to the 
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Shi'i movement, certain of the Aghrif nevertheless 
Participated actively in it, such as al-Mukhtir him- 
self, Ibrahim b. al-Aghtar and ‘Abd al-Rabmin b. 
Shurayh al-Shibimi, But after al-Mukhtir, it was 
above all popular elements which supported Shit 
activism, whether from among the Arabs, Yemenis in 
particular and, more precisely, Yemenls from certain 
clans of Hamdan (Kbérif, Shakir, etc], or else 
recruited from among the plebeians of the new 
immigrant mawdli, a mass operation utilised by 
al-Mukhtár. It is probable that the rallying of the 
Yemenis to the Shi cause was due to their marginal 
position in the Arab city, socially as well as culturally, 
for there is no doubt that a number of poor were 
recruited from the clans of Hamdin (clans of rawa- 
dif?) and that the call for the rights of the Akl 
al-Bayt found some echoes in the old Yement con- 
sciousness. It is this which explains the populist 
character of the revolt of al-Mukhtar (66-7/685-6), 
perhaps the most important ShI‘T revolt of the 
ret/rth century. It succeeded in assuming power at 
Küfa for some time; above all, it fashioned the 
SHI consciousness by giving it a mystique, a lan- 
guage, slogans and some elements of a doctrine. Also, 
the Kaysiniyya (g.v.], who derived from it, would 
be, via Aba Hashim, at the root of the da‘wa for 
the Family, 

With the ‘Abbasid dynasty, there took place an 
intellectualisation and a deepening of Shiism, the 
political action becoming intermittent. Hence one 
must wait until the year 195/814 to see a resurgence 
of an insurrection of the old style, that of Ibn 
Tabataba, and the year 250/864 for that of Yahya b. 
“Umar, far less dangerous, to break out. But Shifism 
as a faith did not cease to gain ground, so that it 
veritably became the quasi-unique ideology of the 
town at the end of the ard/oth century and con- 
stituted a cultural and religious tradition in the 
4th/roth century. Certainly, it was at this moment 
that the Shi imagination, re-reading the history 
of the town, reclassified its sites according to its 
own standards, dividing quarters and mosques into 
blessed and eursed ones. 

Küfa was able to export its ShI% consciousness to 
the Iranian world, and to Kumm especially. Kumm 
was indeed a projection of Shit Kūfa, as Balkh, 
Marw and Nisibür were a projection of Basra, 
Because of this, as a colonising centre, Kiifa showed 
itself less active than Basra. Each of the two migrs is 
known to have had its tlughár and its máh [gn]. 
The central Iranian territory was practically parti- 
tioned: Rayy was the thaghr of Küfa, and lsbahán 
depended on it, but the mak of KGfa, sc. Nibáwand, 
showed itself less active than the mah of Basra, sc. 
Dinawar, although several sources speak of Dinawar 
as the mah of Kffa. But it is especially in the race 
to the peripheral Iranian territories, from 29/649 
onwards, that Basra gained the upper hand, with the 
conquest of Khurásin, while Küfa bad to be content. 
with Adharbàydji, a province of little account, 
with Kazwin as an extreme thaghr, Nevertheless, 
over the centuries, the specifically SMT nature of 
Küfa imposed itself by a process of slow penetration 
into the whole Shi consciousness of Islam by way 
of Baghdad and, by that of Kumm and Mashhad, 
to the whole modern Iranian lands, while Basra was 
not alone in defining the structures of later Sunn! 
Islam, although ít had been a primordial centre 
bringing ihe idea of díamá'a into action. However, 
the religious and cultural legacy of Küfa should not 
be limited to the transmission of the Shit tradition. 
Far more important can be shown by analysis to be 














the participation of Küfa in the elaboration of the 
universal Arabo-Islaic culture which became rooted 
in the great mir of the first two centuries. Baghdad 
was to be the heir of Küfa and Basra. these two 
fundamental matrices which defined the general lines 
of the culture of Islam, each with its own genius 
Kifa excelled in the recovery of the Arab poetic 
patrimony, in the exegesis of the Kuran, in law and 
genealogy, whereas Basra, more rationalist and 
critical, invented Arabic grammar and was the great 
centre of Mu‘tazill speculation. 

There are two great cultural moments in the 
history of Küfa: the one oral, of obscure gestation, 
where the culture, still undifferentiated, was seeking 
to establish its foundations (r7-150/638-767); the 
other, brilliant, which developed a true classicism 
and bequeathed to us some great works (150-250/ 
767-864). In both cases, the two fundamental poles 
around which the new culture expressed itself were 
Bedouin Arabism and the Islamic mescage, the in- 
fluence of the conquered peoples proving negligible. 
Arabic writing was perfected at Kiifa, undoubtedly 
with the participation of the Arabs of al-Hira, and 
Küfic, having become a monumental writing, may 
be considered the most ancient specimen cf post- 
Islamic Arabic writing, although the type of writing 
was used on Sasinid dirhams, It is also in very early 
Rafa that Ibn Mas‘ad lived and taught, later be- 
coming the eponym whose name crystallised the 
traditionist current and to whom some disciples were 
attached: ‘Alkama b, Kays, al-Aswad b. Yazid, 
Masrak b. al-Adjda‘, ‘Ubayda, al-Hamdant and 
Shurayb. Schacht thought that the founding role of 
Ibn Mas'üd was fictitious and that some forged 
traditions were projected on to him between roo and 
130/719-48, establishing the chain Hammad b. Abr 
Sulayman-Tbrahim al-Nakha‘i-Ibn Mas‘ad, but that 
nevertheless fikk, which preceded kadith, was created 
by the single centre of Küfa. In fact, it seems clear. 
that three key-personalities, living in the ist/;th 
century, played a main role in tbe first glimmerings 
of law, hadith and exegesis: Ibrahim al-Nakha‘, 
Said b. Djubayr and ‘Amr b. Sharabbll al-Sba*bI. 
In the domain of spirituality, there was no person- 
ality here comparable to Hasan al-Basri, but the 
currents of asceticism and mysticism found their 
masters in Uways al-Karanf and Rabit b, Khuthaym. 
Let us cite in the sphere of fa/sir and akAbdr the 
names of two precursors; Mudjalid b. Saüd and 
Muhammad al-Kalbf; for the collection of poetry 
that of Hammad; and for poetic creation, the names 
ot A'shà Hamdàn and al-Kumayt. 

The second phase of the cultural history of Küfa, 
whose beginnings coincide with those of the “Abbasid 
dynasty, saw the differentiation of the disciplines and 
the emergence of the great founders and synthesisers: 
Abū Hanifa, master of the school of ray in canon law 
(d. 156/772); Abü Mikhnaf, one of the first great 
Arab historians (aĝkbāriyyūn) (d. 157/773); al- 
RiPAsl, to whom the first work of grammar is attri- 
buted, *Asim b. Bahdaia (d. 131/748), and Hamza, 
who, together with al-Kisi?I, established three of the 
seven canonical readings of the Kur'in. Later, the 
generation of those who died in the years between 
180 and 200 796-816 assumed the burden of recording, 
codifying and totalising the knowledge founded in 
the preceding period, so that the works which survive 
today belong to this generation of active disciples 
and totalisers: Aba Yasuf (d. 182/798) and Mubam- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybint (d. 189/804) in law; 
Hishim b. Muhammad al-Kalbī (d. 206/821), highly 
erudite, a genealogist and abkbdri, well-versed in 
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knowledge of the Arab patrimeny which he worked 
increasingly at collecting and establishing; and finally 
al-Kiss% (d. 179/795), who was the supreme master of 
the grammatical school of Ktifa. This school collective 
opinion still claims to set up as a rival of that of 
Basra. It is regarded as more deeply rooted in the 
Arab environment, with a passion for anomalies 
(ghawddhdh) and a more acute sense of poetry. 
Nevertheless, on examination, it is revealed as being 
a particulazisation of the fundamental contribution 
of Basra, ie. that of al-Khalll, master of everyone, 
although the role of al-Ru*ast deserves to be clarified. 
This being granted, al-Kisa, like Sibawayh at 
Basra, engendered a line of grammarians marked 
out by al-Farra?, who is comparable to al-Akhfash, 
and by Tha‘lab, who may be compared with ak 
Mubarrad, the height of activity of those two last 
occurring around 250/864; the two of them achieved 
the totalisation of the earlier knowledge of the two 
schools. But already Baghdad, after having gathered 
to itself the greatest names of Küfa and Basra for 
two generations, begins to give forth an eclectic 
tradition in all fields, digesting, surpassing and 
delivering to the Islamic world the admirable work 
of two centuries which had been produced in the 
two migrs. 

In the intellectual consciousness of contemporary 
Islam, that which is willingly remembered of the 
historical evolution of Kafa, that by which it is 
largely known, is its school of grammar and its role 
as cradle of Shl'ism, perhaps because this is what 
particularises it the most in the last instance, and 
laid the foundations for its survival in the other. 
But the renewal of interest in the political and cul- 
tural history of ancient Islam will allow for the 
growth of a further consciousness of the role it as- 
sumed as a place of Arab settlement and immigration, 
as a centre of great political struggles and as a 
specifically Arab city which, along with Basra, 
established the basis and true style of the cultural 
scheme of Islam, 

Bibliography: The most ancient sources on 
the history of Kifa, consisting of monographs 
written by the akhbdriyyan of the and/8th century, 
have entirely disappeared as such, but some more. 
or less important fragments of them are to be 
found in the great well-known standard works 
which have derived from them the main part of 
their information. Let us cite first al-Haytham b. 
*Adi, Kitdb Khitaj ab-Küfo, K. Wwulát al-Küfa, 
K. Kudat al-Kifa wa "l-Basra, K. Fakir abl 
al-Kafa ‘ala 'l-Başra; “Umar b. Shabba al-Basri, 
Kitib el-Küfo, K. Umarf? a-Kiía; te well- 
known monographs of Abü Mikbnaf, resumed by 
akTabari in particular, inform us of the main 
events but also indirectly of the topography. A 
manuscript attributed to AbO Mikhnaf exists at 
Berlin under the classification Spr. 160 and bears 
the number 9039 in Ahiwardt’s catalogue, with 
the title Aid Khabar al-Mubitdr wa-bni Ziyód; 
the present author has examined jt and it appears 
to him apocryphal. Moreover, the later mono- 
graphs have themselves also disappeared: that of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Nadjasht al-AsadI (Kitab 
al-Küfa) and that of Muhammad b. Djaffar b. 
al-Nadidjär (Tarikh al-Küfa 

Great classical works: (a) Principal 
sources: Balidhurl, Futith al-bulddn and Ansab 
abashrif; Tabari; Ibn Sa‘d, Tababdt, vi, de- 
voted to Kifa; Ya'kübi, Tarik and espec- 
ially Duldn; lbn al-Fakik, Mukhfasar Kitab 
al-Buldán; Yakat, Mu'djam al-buldán.—(b) addi- 











tional sources: these comprise the greater 
part of the works of history, geography, adab, 
law etc. The most useful are, apart from those 
which have been indicated in the body of the 
article: Nasr b, Muzāhim, Wak'a? Siffin; Dina- 
war, al-Akhbār altiwāl; Khalifa b. Khayyāt, 
Ta'rikh; anonymous, Ta'rikh aLCAbhás wa- 
waladib, ed. Düri, and anonymous, Tarika 
al-klulafG?, ed. Griyaznevitch; Ibn Hazm, Djam- 
hara; lbn akKalbi Nasab; Dhababi, Ta'rikà 
and Misdn al-<'tiddl; Isíahànl, Agháni and 
Makatit al-Talibiyyin; lbn al-Nadim, Fihrist; 
Djáhiz, Baydn; Ibn Habib, Muhabbar; al-Hhátib 
al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikk Baghdad; all the classical 
works of geography and adab; amongst works 
of fih, in particular Abà Yüsuf, Akaradi, but 
also Abü *Ubayd Ibn Sallam, Kiüdb al-Amwl 
and Kudama b. Djadar; the works of TabaAát 
and heresiography are equally useful; —Shi*T 
sources: Ibn Abi Hadid, Sharh Nahdj al-bald gh 
Kulayn Kitab al-Kaji; al-Kashshi, ABMbar al- 
ridjál, Bombay 1317; anonymous, MuBMár-ndma, 
lith. Tehran 13515 Tabarsi Nürl, Nafas al-Rahmān, 
lith. r86, aLIbidjàdi, Nadjaf 1966; al-Barkl, 
Ta'rikh al-Kafa, Nadjaf 1960;—Studies: Nearly 
all that has been written by modern scholars on 
early Islam, the Umayyads, the development of 
Islamic culture, Shifisr, is relevant to Küfa. We 
refer the reader only to the studies relating 
specifically to Küía: Le Strange; L. Massignon, 
Mission. en. Mésopolamie, i, IFAO, Cairo 1910; 
idem, Explication du plan de Küfa, in. Mélanzes 
Maspero, ili, 337-60 (fundamental); idem, Expli- 
tation du plan de Basra, in. Westóstliche Abhand- 
lungen R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954, 154-74 
P. Pelliot, Des artisans chinois à la capitale abbas- 
side, im T'oung Pao (1928-9); R. Guest, A tablet 
in Kufie from Kafa, in JRAS (1933); F. Kmieto- 
wicz, Un trésor de monnaies coufiques trouné en 
Pologwe, in Folia Orientalia, i2 (1959), 209-30; 
W.M. Watt, ShiGtm under the Umayyads, in 
JRAS (1960), 158-72; Muhammad SAli Mustafa, 
Tatrir awwali ‘an al-tanbib fi 'LKüfa, in Sumer, 
x, xii, xii (r954, 1956, 1957), with Eng. tr. in 
Sumer, xix (1963); Salih Abmad al-‘Ali, Dirdsa 
Tubughrafiyya li-nàhiyat al-Kafa, ia Sumer, xxi 
(965); Mahdi al-Makhzümi, Madrasat a-Küfa 
xa-mankadjuka fi dirüsal oblugka wa "Lnau, 
Baghdad 1955; Kazim al-Diannabi, TaAhtif 
madinat al-Kafa, Baghdad 1967; Yisuf Kbulayi, 
Hayit al-shiy fi "L-Küfa, Cairo 1968, Husayn 
al-Zubaydi, al-Haydt al-iditimd'iyya.ta'l-iMisdd- 
iyya fi 'i-Küfa fi I-karn al-aunrai al-hidiri, Baghdad 
1970; M. Hinds, Kafan political alignments and 
their background im the mid-seventh century A.D., 
in IJMES, ii (1971), 346-67; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), a new 
interpretation, Cambridge 1971; “Abd Allāh al- 
Kayyad, Ta^rihh al-Imámiyya wa-asläfihim min 
al-Sha, Beirut 1975; Hichem Djalt, Les Yamanites 
à Küfa au Ier siècle de l'Hégire, in JESHO, xix]2 
(1976), 148-81. [Hicrxw DjAiz) 
KUFRA, a group of oases in the Eastern 
Sahara in the Libyan Desert half-way between 
Cyrenaica and Wadai. For a long time it was known 
only from Rohlís account, who managed to reach 
it in 1879. Subsequently, Kufra has been visited by 
two other Europeans, Maréchal des Logis Lapierre 
(1918) and Mrs. Rosita Forbes (1920-1). Their 
descriptions have completed and corrected that 
of Rohlis. 
The name Kufra applies to a number of oases 
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which stretch from the south-east to the north-west | oasis and had begun new plantations. The zfwiya of 


in a line about 300 km, long, between 24° and 26° N, 
18^ 40 and 21° 40" E. The most southerly oasis lies 
about 1,350 km. south-east of Tripoli and 900 km. 
south of Benghazi. There are five in all, and they 
are separated from each other by sarir, or plains of 
compressed gravel. The total area of the group 
amounts to about 17,842 kmt. It occupies the bottom 
of a depression which rises in altitude from 250 m. in 
the north to 460 m. ín the south. The soil is generally 
formed from overlapping strata of marly sand in the 
northern area of the dunes which join those of the 
Libyan desert. In the centra! and southern parts, the 
depression is crossed by calcareous mountains which 
rise above a base of Numidian sandstone; their 
summits are table-shaped and similar to that of the 
ffir of the South Algerian Sahara. 

‘There are neither springs or running water at 
Kufra, but everywhere the water-table rises to 
between one and three metres from the surface. At 
various points of the landscape the water forms 
brackish lagoons or even permanent lakes, of which 
the most imposing is ro km. long. They can be 
regarded as the remains of an earlier situation when 
the lacustrian nature of the oasis was much more 
marked than it is to-day. The subterranean water is 
sufficient to support plentiful and varied vegetation, 
In the dried-out basins Add (cornucala monacantha) 
and dis grow, which provide excellent food for 
camels. Although the green belt around the lakes 
and marsh depressions is often very narrow, cereal 
crops are grown in it—wheat, dura (sorghum vulgare), 
vegetables, plantations of fruit trees (olives, figs, 
oranges and lemons), The main source of wealth is 
the date palm, Among the fauna are gazelles, many 
species of bird (crow, falcon and stork) and reptiles 
such as hzards and non-poisonous snakes. 

Almost the entire population belongs to the 
Zawiya tribes, Arabised Berbers who took the place 
of the Tabu, the previous masters of the oases. 
Most of them are semi-nomadic and occupy only 
temporary encampments. The geographical position 
of Kufra gives it a certain commercial importance. 
It was a stopping place on the caravan route leading 
from Cyrenaica to Wadai and has been in use as 
such since the beginning of the rọth century. Ac- 
cording to Muhammad al-Hasha@isht, there was a 
market at Djöf, where business was conducted by 
barter, As in all Saharan markets, the chief item of 
trade was slaves. 

There is very little information on the history of 
Kufra. According to Rohlfs, it could have been 
inhabited by the Garamantes. Buildings there are 
comparable with some at Fazzán [g.v.] which Duvey- 
rier pointed out and which seem to go back a con- 
siderable period in time. When its history began, the 
country was occupied by the Tübu, who left many 
traces of their stay from this period—cemeteries, 
houses and fortified villages built on the summits of 
mountains. The population of these places was 
pagan, and this may explain the origin of the name 
Kufra (kafara, pl. of Adfir, “infidel”), given to the 
region when they settled there. In about 1730 they 
were ousted by the Zawiya and the HassOna, tribes 
from Tripolitania, who took over their position. The 
last of the Tabu seem to have disappeared at the 
beginning of the roth century. In the middle of 
that century the Sanüsiyya (4.v.] appeared and built 
the sdwiya of al-Istat not far from the village of 
Dist. They appropriated the best ground and the 
richest gardens. At the time of Rohlfs’ journey, they 
already owned a quarter of the palm trees in the 











al-Istat was already very important at this time, 
and it became the residence of the Grand Master of 
the brotherhood from the moment in 1895 when 
Sidi al-Mahdi, son and successor of Sidi Muhammad 
alSanisi, the founder of the order, left Diaghbüb 
[q.v.] to go and take up residence there. 
Bibliography: G. Rohlís, Kufra, Leipzig 188r; 

M. al-Hachaichi, Voyage aw pays des Senoussia, 

tr. V. Serres and Lasram, Paris 1903, 2nd ed. 

1912; Silva White, From Sphynx to Oracle, London 

1899, 124-9; Lapierre, Rapporl..., in Afrique 

frangaise-— Renseignements. coloniaux. (Apr. 1920), 

69-91; Rosita Forbes, Across the Libyan Desert to 

Kufara, in Geog. Journal (1921), 81-101; eadem, 

The secret of Sahara: Kufara, London 1921. 

(G. Yver) 

KUFS, Arabised form of Persian Kafitis, a people 
inhabiting south eastern Persia, more exactly 
the Kirmin-western Balidistan region, in early 
mediaeval Islamic times, 

The name, literally “mountain dwellers", probably. 
stems ultimately from O. Pers. akaufadiya—(< O. 
Pers, kaufa- mountain"), the name of a people in 
the Daiva inscription of Xerxes, who are mentioned 
together with the ma&iya "men cf Maka" (— Makrán, 
the coastal region of Baladistin?), via N, Pers. 
küfidilküfiť (ci. R. G. Kent, Old Persian grammar, 
deris, lexicon), New Haven 1953, 151, 165), In early 
Islamic sources, the Kofieis are frequently linked 
with the Dalüeis in the alliteative phrase A6 w 
Balaé, although it is clear that we are dealing here 
with two separate peoples [for the latter, see 
‘BALE CISTAN), 

The Arabic and Persian geographical writers of the 
4th/roth century (Istakhrt, bn Hawkal, the Hudad 
al-‘dlam, etc.) mention the region of the Kaficis as a 
mountainous one, lying to the south of the Diabal 
Biriz in eastern Kirman, where dwelt the Balūč. 
Grosso modo, this region corresponded with the little- 
known one of Bashākard/Bashkardia (g.v. in Suppl.] 
in modern Persia, sc. the mountainous area lying to 
the east of Minib and between the Djaz Maryan 
depression on the north and the coastal plain of 
Makran on the south. Whether the present-day 
Bashkardis are descendants of the mediaeval Kuficis 
is unclear and probably impossible to prove or dis- 
prove, in view of the dearth of historical, demo- 
graphic and linguistic information on this remote 
corner of Persia; one can only remark that the two 
groups of dialects making up Baghkardi form a dis- 
tinct Iranian language of its own, to be separated 
from New Persian on the one hand and Balüet on 
the other. 

The Islamic sources agree on stigmatising the 
KOfidls on the 4th-sth/roth-irth centuries as a 
predatory people, nominally Muslim, but behaving 
with inhuman cruelty to the travellers and others 
whom they intercepted within the Dasht-i Lat, into 
which they raided from their hill fastnesses; there is 
a classic description of their characteristic savagery in 
al-Mukaddast (wrote ca. 373/985), 488-90, of. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mitielalier, 263-5. The Biyid amirs Mu‘iex 
al-Dawla and his nephew ‘Adud al-Dawla took 
draconian measures against tbe Küfitls as they ex- 
tended their rule eastwards from Fárs to Kirmán 
and put an end to the independent power in Kirmán 
of Mubammad b. Tyas (see iLyAstps]. In 324/936 
Mu‘izz al-Dawia defeated the “chief of the Kufy 
and Balas", ‘All b. al-Zandji, at Dilfarid in the 
sardsir or mountainous zone of Kirman, but had to 
leave him in control of the Küficis' mountain haunts. 
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After the death of Muhammad b. lyās in 356/967, 
‘Adud al-Dawla invaded Kirmān and wrested the 
province from the former's sons and their allies the 
Kafitis. During 360-1/970-2, two campaigns were 
launched against the Kafitis, as a result of which 
Bayid authority was extended as far eastwards as 
Tiz and Makrān, the Kūfičī and Balūč lands laid 
waste, and large numbers of them deported or taken 
hostages (for details, see C. E. Bosworth, The 
Banü llyis of Kirman (320-571932-68), in Tran and 
Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. 
Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 11-18]. 

"The Küfieis did not, of course, disappear after this. 
They continued to prey on travellers through the 
Great Desert, although the establishment in the 
sth/11th century of the Great Saldjük sultanate and 
the autonomous Saldjük amirate in Kirmn seems to 
have reduced their activities to manageable propor- 
tions. The amir of Kirmán Kawurd (0.7.] is said to 
massacred the Kafict chiefs in their strongholds in 
the Djabal Bariz, and after this, mention of the 
Küfiis as a distinct ethníe element drops out of 
mention in the histories; presumably they now 
mingled with the general ethnic stock of south- 
eastern Persia. 
Bibliography: The information of the mediae- 
val geographers is given in Le Strange, The lands 
of theCastern Caliphate, 316-17, 323-4, and Schwarz, 
Tran iw Mittelalter, 261-6, ct. also Hudud al-ülam, 
65, 124, 20r, 324-5. The Büyid campaigns are 
described by Miskawayh in his Tadjárib ai-umam, 
later repeated in Ibn al-Athir; see Bosworth, The 
Bani Tyas of Kirmán, loc. cit. All these sources are 
utilised in the detailed study by idem, The Kafichis, 
or Qufs în Persian history, in Iran, Jnal. of the 
British Institule of Persian Studies, xiv (1976), 
$37. (C. E. Boswoxru) 
KOH-I BABA, the mountain massif of cen- 
iral Afghánistán, being the westwards and south- 
wards extension of the Pamirs "knot" and the Hindü 
Kush [g.v.] of north-castern. Afghánistàn. Tbe name. 
Kib-i Baba is properly given to the east-west chaine 
magistrale running westwards from Kābul and lying 
to the south of the upper Heri Rid, with outliers 
running southwards and westwards through the 
regions of the Ghorat and Hazdradiat (see GHÜR 
and MAZARADiAT in Suppl] between such river 
valleys as those of the Helmand, Arghandab and 
Tarnak. On the northern side of the Het! Rad 
stretch the Paropamisus Mountains, rising to 3,600 
mr1,200 Ít, and northwestwards to the Murgháb. 
valley and the Russian border, the Küh-i Hisar 
(4,230 m.[13,150 ft.) and its continuation the Band-i 
Turkistán (3,500 m./10,900 ft.). To the east of Kabul, 
the Safid Küh stretches to the south of Djalalibàd 
towards the Khyber Pass [see KHAYBAR PASS] and 
the Pakistan frontier, attaining a height of 4,760 m4 
14,800 ft. The central Kah-i Baba has as its highest 
point Shah Folddt, 5,140 m./x6,000 ft. high and 
covered in perpetual snow. The whole region is thus 
a ganglion of mountain chains and upland plateaux, 
across which communication has always been ardu- 
ous: thus the Unai Pass between the headwaters of 
the KAbul River and the Helmand lies at 3,300 m./ 
16,300 ft., the Shibar Pass between the Kabul valley 
and northern Afghénistiin via the Ghérband lies at 
3,000 m/9,400 ft., the Hadjigak Pass from the 
Unai district northwards to Bamiyan lies at 5,700 m./ 
11,550 ft., and the Kirmu Pass connecting the valleys 
of the upper Hert Rod and the Helmand lies at 
3,100 m./9,730 ft. 

Because of the difficult communications, the 
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historic routes linking the principal towns of Af- 
ghinistan, sc. Kabul, Kandahar and Herit, have 
often gone round this central massif southwards or 
northwards, and today, it remains one of the most 
thinly-populated and least-known regions of the 
country, Much field worl, archaeological, ethnologi~ 
cal and topographical, needs to be done here, and 
this will certainly throw important light on Af- 
ghdnistdn’s past history. Because of the configuration 
and the harsh climate, much of the region is totally 
unpopulated, but on the plateaux and in the villages 
there is pastoralist transhumance and nomadism and 
some agriculture, The population of the Ghórát and 
Hazāradjāt regions is predominantly Tádjlk, with 
vestigal ethnic elements like the Mongols, and with 
increased penetration on the southern fringes by 
Pashtins. The towns of the region, like Pandjib or 
Pangjad, Ghizid, Uruzgan and Dawiatyar, are small 
and have only local importance. 

Bibliography: J. Humlum, La géographie de 
T Afghanislan, étude d'un pays aride, Copenhagen 
1959, 16-37, 85-8; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Prince- 
ton 1973, 3 ff., 57 ff. (C. E. Boswonru) 
KOH-I NOR (Kon-i Nooz) a diamond; now 

weighing ro6!/16 carats, but originally much larger; 
the early history of it is obscure, and authorities 
are not agreed as to whether it may be identified 
with the diamond mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs 
(Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 477, 702); but ca. 1656 
it was presented by Mi Djumla [see MumAMMAD 
sa%Ip} to the Mughal emperor, Shah Djahin, and 
was seen in 1665 by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Awrangzib; in 1739 it was carried off to Persia by 
Nadir Shah, who gave it the name it now bears. 
Nadir Shah's grandson, Shah Rukh, gave it in 1751 
to Ahmad Shih Durrani, whose grandson, Shah 
Shudji‘, when in exile in Lahore in 1813, had to 
surrender it to the Sikh Maharadja Randiit Singh, 
On his death-bed in 1839, Randjft Singh is said to 
have expressed a wish that the diamond should be 
sent to the temple of Djagannath, in Orissa, but it. 
remained in Lahore until the annexation of the 
Pandjàb in 1849 by the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria. It was subsequently 
incorporated in the state crown used by Queen 
Elizabeth, consort of King George VI, at their coro- 
nation in 1937. 

Bibliography: E. W. Streeter, The great dia- 
monds of the world, ch. xi, London 1882; J. B. 
Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, Appendix 
i, London r889; N. S, Maskelyne, The Kok-i-Nur, 
in Nature, xliv (189), $351; H. Beveridge, 
Babur's diamond: was it the Koh-t war ?, in Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review (April 1899); Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, ed. W. Crooke, London 
1903, 491. s.v. Kohinor. (T. W. ARNOLD) 
AL-KOHI (see Suppl} 

AL-KOHIN, name of a certain number of 
Moroccan families, of Jewish origin but con- 
verts to Islan, One of the best-known of them is the 
family to which belonged And Muyauman “AnD At- 
Knin ». Aman, who towards the end of the r2th/ 
18th century pursued religious studies under the 
direction of such famous scholars as Ibn al-Hadidj 
{g..], Hamdin, Ibn Sida {¢.v.], Abmad and Iba 
Kiran [¢.v. in SuppL]. Being an immediate disciple 
oi Mawlay al-'Arbl al-Darisiwi [see DARKAWa], he 
joined the religious order which the latter hai 
recently founded. He made his first pilgrimage, and 
wrote about this in a Rila apparently lost, then 
finally settled in Medina where he died in Safar 1254/ 
April-May 1834. 
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Al-Kühin left behind a Fahrasa [g.0.] called Imdad 
dhawk "Listiddd il mavélin al-riwiya wa "Lisnid 
(Ms, Rabat, 514, ff, 1-20), two commentaries on 
al-Bukbari, Minah tldhiyya wa-mawahib iAltisasiyya 
“ala "-Djami® al-Sabih (Ms. Rabat, 34) and Nawajih 
al-tard tva "L'anbar wa 'I-mish al-uiri li-sark dkhir. 
lardiemat Sakih al-Bubkàri (Ms. Rabat, 892 D), and 
finally, a Munyat aljakir al-mutadjarrid wa-samir 
al-munir al-munfarid, a selective gloss on the Sharh 
al-Adjurstiniyya of Thn ‘Adifba [9.x], printed at 
Istanbul in 1325: “purely grammatical explanations 
are set aside, and only the allusive character is kept, 
in which the grammar is used to illustrate the 
process of the manifestation of divine light" (J.-L. 
Michon, 282, cf. 115-29, where two passages from 
this work are translated). 

One of this mystic’s descendants, Hasan b. 
Mubammad b. Kasim b. Abmad b. ‘Abd al-Kdir 
(b. fy15 ir Cairo) is the author of the Kitdb Tabakat 
al-Shadhiliyya alkubrā, published at Cairo i 
1347/1938-8). 

Bibliography: Kattini, Sakeat al-anfas, lith. 
Fis 1326, ii, 169-70; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattani, 
Fikris al-jahiris, Fis 1346-7/2937-8, i, 368-71; 
R. Basset, in Reeueil de Mémoires et de Textes 
publiés en l'honneur du XIV” Congrès des Orienta- 
listes, Algiers 1905, 20; E. Lévi-Provengal, CAorfa; 
Brockelmann, S 11, 881; J.-L, Michon, Ibn 5Ajiba. 
et son Mi'ràj, Paris 1973, index. (En.) 
XÜHISTÀN (») or KUHISTAN is tbe arabic- 

ised form of the Persian name Kabistin meaning a 
mountainous country (derived from sh, "moun- 
tain" with the sufix -istén) and corresponds to the 
Arabic designation al-Djibal. As the Iranian 
plateau is very mountainous, we find many more or 
less extensive areas in it to which the name Khistin 
has been given, as Yüküt has already remarked 
(iv, 204). Many of these names have disappeared in 
course of time. Thus Kazwini (ed. Wüstenfeld, 228) 
says that the term Iühistán is used for Media, which 
other geographers always call al-Djibàl In the 
Shék-ndma of Firdawsi we even find Kühistàn used 
as the old name of MA ward? al-Nahr (cd. Vullers, 
531) but this is probably a case of erroneous identifi- 
tation made by Firdawst himself (cf. also Vullers, 
Lexicon, s.v. Kh}. 

The principal districts that are or have been 
called Kühistán ere as follows: 

1. Kühistánd Khurasün. This is the mountain- 
ous and partially arable region which stretches south 
of Nishàpür as far as Sistin in the south-east. It is 
surrounded on all sides by the great salt desert of 
the Central Iranian plateau and consists of scat- 
tered groups of oases; one feature of its geographical 
unity is the fact that no part of it belongs to one 
of the great centres of civilisation that surround it. 
‘These ars in the north. Nighápür, in the north-east 
Herat, in the south-east Sistin, in the south-west 
Kirmén with Yazd, and in the west Media, Although 
Kübistin has always been connected with these by 
caravan routes and is therefore not absolutely cut 
off, its isolated position, combined with the relatively 
low productivity of the soil, has caused it to be little 
known and neglected and its inhabitants have 
usually been ruled by a member of independent 
lords. If it has been reckoned a district of Khurásán, 
this is only because Nishapar and Herat are relatively 
the nearest places to ít. Kühistàn has therefore never 
been a very clear-cut geographical term; a modern 
traveller like Curzon, although he describes the 
different districts, does not even mention its name. 

The orography of Kihistan is still little known, 


























The mountain chains which in the north run more 
east to west, assume the direction N.W.S.E, as 
one moves southwards. These chains, which have 
passes rising to over 3,000 feet, enclose cultivated 
areas of which the principal are, begianing in the 
north: Turshiz and Turbat-i Haydarl [7..], now 
called Turbati Shaykh Ishak, and to the east 
Djám; next comes the district of Djunabad (formerly 
Yunábid) and more to the east, that of Kh*àf [qu.] 
with the old town of Zawzan; then comes Tün, 
with the district of Fabas on the west of it, which 
later extends so far to the west that in the Middle 
Ages it was not included in Kühistàn; next come to 
the south of these, KiPin aad Birdjand, to the south 
of which there are no more oases of any importance 
"until we reach Sistán by the Nih route. The rivers 
of the region are of little importance; irrigation is 
done by canals and Aandts; Mukaddasl, (322, reading 
of the Istanbul ms) says that the only running 
stream he knows in Kühistin is near Tabas; the 
latter is also the only town which he includes, with 
the neighbouring district of Kuri, in the diurtim or 
warm cegions. 

It is probable that various places in Kabistin 
have a history going back to pre-Islamic times, but 
80 far we have no information on this period. To 
realise this, it is sufficient to glance at the second 
map given by Herfeld in his article Khorasan: Denk- 
malsgeographische Siudien zur Kulturgeschichte des 
Islams in Tran, in Isl., xi (1921), 107-74. The journey 
of this writer in 1925 confirmed his first impression. 
Moses of Chorene does not mention this region in his 
Geography. In the period of the early Arab con- 
quests, we find Kühistün under the rule of the 
Hephthalites. Historians say that it was first con- 
quered in the caliphate of “Umar by ‘Abd Allah b, 
Budayl al-KhuzA4; the latter setting out for Kirmán 
tool: al-Tabasayn— it is by this dual (for Tabas and 
Kurim, according to al-Balidhuri) that the Arabs 
always refer to the district of Tabas—tater called 
the "two gates of. Khurásün" (Tabari, i, 2704); a 
deputation of the inhabitants is said to have con- 
cluded a treaty with (Umar (Balädhurt, 403). In 
3/653, when Ibn ‘Amir undertook the conquest of 
Khurdsia, his advance guard under al-Abnaf passed 
through Kohistán and defeated the Hephthalites there 
(Tabari, i, 2885, and Baládhuri, 403, who give other 
traditions also). In the years following, Kübistàn 
was the centre of a great national revolt under a 
chief called Karin (a village in Kahistin stil bears 
this name), a rising which was put down by Tbn 
Khäzim (Tabari, i, 2905; Marquart, Évdnfahr, 135). 
In st/6zr it was again necessary to reconquer 
this was done by al-Rabl¢ b. Ziy&d from "the Turks’ 
or rather Hephthalites (Tabari, ii, 156). Henceforth 
Kühistán formed from the administrative point of 
view a part of Khurisin, and more particularly of 
the provinces which the Arab geographers still call 
by the old name of Abarshahr with its capital 
Nishapar (cf. particularly Va*gübi, Bulddn, 278, 
tr, Wiet, 84, who gives a rather limited definition 
to Kahistén, for he mentions a-Tabasayn, Djám 
and Zawzan separately), These remote districts be- 
came ín the early centuries of Islam the principal 
refuge of Zoroastrians driven from their homes by 
the new religion (cf. particularly, Inostrantsey's 
work quoted iu the Bibliography). In the srd/oth 
century the proviace was under the rule of the 
Táhírids (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 35) and later of the 
Satíarids. The Arab weographers of the ard«ath[ 
oth-roth centuries know it very well, In this period 
KWin was the capital and the commercial centre of 
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Kühistin, especially for through trade between 
Kirmin and Khurisin. The province was further 
noted for a very fine linen woven there, which Abü 
Nuwas mentions under the name Kihiyya (cf. 
Dishiz, Bayan, Cairo 1332, i, 79, and R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 95-6); this industry flourished 
at Tün in particular. Prayer-carpets also were made 
there. In the year 444/052, Nasir-i Khusraw passed 
through Kühis:án, going from Isfahan. He went by 
‘Tabas, Ton, Ka'in and Sarakhs and describes them 
as large flourishing towns. In the time of the Saldjaks, 
Kahistan, the old asylum of the Zoroastrians, be- 
came a refuge for the Isma‘lt heretics, who for this 
reason were often called al-maldhida al-bahiyya. 
‘They built here strongholds on the model of the 
famous citadel of Alamut; there are still many ruins 
of these castles which have not yet been fully ex- 
amined (Herzfeld, Reisebericht, 273; M. G.S. 
Hodgson, The order of Assasins, The Hague 1955, 
index; B. Lewis, The Assasins, a radical sect in 
Islam, London 1967, 44-5; P.R. E. Willey, The 
Assassins in Quhisian, in Jnat. Royal Central Asiatic 
Soc., Iv {1968}, 180-3), The Khvarizmshahs had on 
several occasions to send military expeditions to 
punish the maldhida (cf, eg. Djuwaynt, Ta'rikh-i 
Djihán-Gughà, ii, 47, 49). The coming of the Mongols, 
who exterminated the Isma‘llis, at the same time 
brought about the ruin of Kühistän. The region 
lost all importance and the geographers—like Abu 
*l-Fidā—only quote their predecessors of several 
centuries before, It is improbable that this is the 
district referred to by Marco Polo under the name of 
Tunocain, which Le Strange, Lands, 352 proposes 
to identify as Tün-u K&'in During ihe following 
centuries the region must have very often been in a 
state of anarchy (cf. Idrisi, tr. Jaubert, |, 430) 
when power was in the bands oi chiefs of Arab 
origin. The Safawids exercised some authority there, 
but after them, power lay in the hands of the amirs 
of Tabas and of Kin. At this time, Kthistin in- 
clined towards Afghanistan rather than Persia, until 
the Kigjirs succeeded in bringing it under their 
sway towards the middle of the rgth century. The 
chiefs of the ruling families kept their positions as 
governors for the Shah and received pompous titles 
from the Persian court. About 1900 the emirs of 
Käin no longer lived in this town but in Birdjand; 
they claim descent from the Arab tribe of Khuzayma. 
Some members of this family also ruled Sistán. The 
rulers of Tabas also governed at this time the district 
of Diunzbád (chief town Djunayn). 

The settled population of Kühistin is of a very 
ancient stock; their houses are also of a very archaic 
type. Their dialect seems to offer few pecularities. 
Ivanov distinguishes in Kühistán the dialect groups 
of Turshiz and Djunabad and that of Kirin, Tan 
and Birdjand. Many villages around Kin and 
Birdjand are inhabited exclusively by sayyids. In 
some places we also find descendants of the Ismlis, 
who recognise the authority of the Agha Khin, e.g. 
at K@in and Birdjand. There are also small colonies 
of Baha'is, while the Sunnl Afghin element is 
relatively strong. The nomads are for the most part 
Arab Sunnis, still speaking Arabic; they live along 
the main routes, and include the Khuzayma, from 
whom came the amirs of K2'in. A few Turkish tribes 
are found only in the north as far as Turbat-i Haydari. 
Finally, in the south there are Balütls, who move 
in summer towards Sistin. 

Kühistán has never in its history contained any 
major urban centres comparable to those of northern 








and eastern Khurasin; when Sykes was there in 
1900, Ki?in had only ca. 4,000 inhabitants, This 
may be one reason why the region (with the ex- 
ception of the more northerly part, around Zawzan, 
see KHYAF) did not in earlier times produce such an 
abundance of ulama? and scholars as the other cities 
of Kburásán. However, Storey, Persian literature, i, 
923, mentions a modern Tadhkira-yi ghu arai 
Ká"indt by one Diva? al-Din Ka*inati on some poets 
of Kainat and Birdjand, and in mediaeval times we 
find Thaʻàlbi mentioning poets with the nisba of 
"aI-Ka?lnt", e.g. the Abü Mansür Kásim b. Ibrahim 
al-Kz'inl in Tatinmat al-yatima, ed. Eghbal, ii, 45. 
Birdhand has in recent times been the most important 
town, even though it lies in a less fertile situation 
than the smaller Ká'in. Administratively, much of 
Kühistán falls today within the shalrastám of Bir- 
diand, in the oth wsm or province of Khurasin, 
and within this shahrastin or district there is baAsk 
or sub-district of the same name (pop. in 1950, 
43,4009) and a further bakAsh of Ki^in (pop. in 1950, 
65,000). The products of the region include some 
cereals, such as wheat and barley, opium, silk and 
saffron, and there is carpet-weaving and camel- 
raising. 

Bibliography: All the Arab authors in the 
BGA; Hudid al-‘ilam, tr. Minorsky, 103, comm. 
326-7; Nasiri Khustaw, Sa/ar-ndma, ed. Schefer, 
95; Ibn Battie, iii, 79; Abu ‘I-Fida’, Takwim 

al-buldān, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 

444; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 

Perse, Paris 1861, 466; G. Le Strange, The lands 

of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 352-63; 

C. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 260 ff.; Goldsmid, Eastern 

Persia, i, 341; Curzon, Persia, London 1892, i, 

199-203; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh 

and London 1900; Sykes, Twenty thousand miles 

in Persia, London 1902, 28 ff, 394; E, Herzfeld, 

Reisebericht, in ZDMG, lxxx (1920) 27214; 

von Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, Stuttgart 

and Tübingen 1818, 99 and passim; Inostrantsev, 

The emigration of the Parsis to India and the 

Musulman world in the middle of the 8th century, 

tr- L. Bogdanow in Journal of the K. R. Cama 

Institute, No. 1 (Bombay 1922), 33, 7r (quoted 

by Herzfeld); W. Ivanov, Notes on the ethnology 

of Khurasan, in Geogr. Jnal, lxvii (1926), 143-57; 

idem, On Ihe language of the gypsies of Qainat (in 

Easiern Persia), in JASB, N.S. x (1914), 439-55; 

Admiralty handbook, Persia, 1945, 108-9, 388-9, 

and index s.ve, Birjand, Qain, etc.; W. B, Fisher, 

in Cambridge history of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 

736. For the European travellers through the 

region, see A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, 

Vienna 1950; N. N. Ambraseys and C. P. Melville, 

The seismicity of Kuhistan, Iran, in Geogr. Jnal., 

exliilj2 (1977), 179-99. See also Ar, TABAS and 

rungNIz. 

2. The Arab geographers appear to have known 
two towns of the name Kühistàn in the province 
of Kirmin, One of them was called Kahistin Abt 
Ghinim and was in the district of Djiruft, between 
this town and the Djabal al-Kufs (Mukaddasi, 52, 
46r, 467; Hudid al-‘dlam, tr. 65, 124, comm. 374-53 
Yàküt, iv, 206; Le Strange, 318). The other Kühistán 
was situated on the road from Sirdjin to Bam, 
6 farsakhs from the former town (Ibn Khuradadhbih, 
66; Kudáma, 196; Mukaddasl, 473; Le Strange, 311). 

3. KGhistan of Kabul in Afghdnistin is a district 
to the north-east of the town of Kabul and includes 
the districts of Pandishir, Nidjzan, Tagan, etc, The 
population is composed of an element called Tadiiks, 
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who speak Persian and Pashté, and other elements 
called KGhistanl who speak Pasha (a Dardic dia- 
lect, sec DARDIG and KAFIR LANGUAGES) and Paraéi 
(Iranian) (cl. Imperial gazetteer of India, xiv, 241). 

4. The northem part of the native state of Swat 
in the north-west of India is also called Kihistan. 
It is the mountainous region around the upper 
course of the river Swit; it stretches eastwards as 
far as the Indus and westwards as far as Pandjkora 
so that a distinction is sometimes made between 
Kohistin of Swat and Kühistán of Pandjora. The 
people of the valleys (estimated to number 20,000) 
have suffered since the gth/rsth century from 
Afghan invasions. Under the rule of the Afghdus 
they became very zealous Sunni Muslims; the reli- 
gious chiefs (dġhund) have had an enormous influence 
in the country. Another consequence of the Afghàn 
invasions has been the expansion of Pashtó all over 
‘the country. This language has gained ground at 
the expense of the old local dialects. The latter—to 
which the general name of Hühistnt is given—are 
very numerous and belong to the Dardic group 
which, according to the researchs of Morgenstierne, 
seems to belong to the Indian group of dialects, The 
principal dialects ace: Garwi (Swat Kah,), TOrwall 
(Swat and Pandjkora Kab.) and Maya (Indus Küb.). 

Bibliography : Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
hoosh, Calcutta 1880; Imperial Gaselteer of India, 

xxiii, 183 ff. On the languages, see Grierson, 

Linguistic survey of India, viiija, $07; G. Morgen- 

stierne. Report op œ linguistic mission to Af- 

ghanisam, Oslo 1926, Institutet for sammenlig- 
nende Kulturforskning, series C, 1-2; idem, in 

DARDIC and KAFIR LANGUAGES. 

3. Lastly, KGhistan is the name of a barren 
and mountainous region in the eastern part of the 
district of Kardct. The population in igor was 
estimated at 12,877 (Imperial gazeteer of India, 
xv, 353). (J. H. Kraners*) 

ALKUELL, traditionally translated as antimony 
sulphide (stibnite), is synonymous in the Arabic 
and Persian geographical sources with dAmid and 
surma. Its primary source was Iran, where the 
following places were noted for its production; in 
Khurisán, Tüs (Hudid a-"ilam, ed. M. Sutüda, tr. 
and comm. V. Minorsky, $ 23.11—surma), and Gaz- 
gin (Hudid a-Silam, § 23.51—sang-i surma); in 
Mazandaran, Samar near Sarl (Hudad al-àlam, 
$ 3223—surma) and Tabaristàn (Ibn Istandiyar, 
Ta?rikh-i Tabaristan, tr. E. G. Browne, 33—5urma] ; 
and in Diibàl province, Mt. Damávand (Abà Dulaf, 
al-Risdla al-thãniyya, ed. V. Minorsky, $ s1—Auhl) 
and lsfahán (Ibn Rusta, al-A%ak al-nafisa, 156— 
ithmid; aleIgtakhit, Masdlih ai-mamdtik, 203; Toa 
Hawkal, Sarat alard, ed. Kramers, 372; al-Mukad- 
dasi, Alsan al-tatdsim, 397; al-Tba^libi, Lafd*if 
al-ma*irif, ed. de Jong 110, tr. Bosworth, The Book 
of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 
1968, 128; al-Diübiz, alTabassur bi ‘Ltidjéra, ed. 
H. H. *Abd al-Wahbüb, in RAAD, xii (1932), 345— 
kuhl; al-Kazvinl, *Adid^ib al-makhldMát, ed. Wüsten- 
feld, ti, 210—ithmid). Modern geological surveys 
record only three sources of antimony in Iran—at 
Patyar (7 miles east of Andrak), at Turkman! 
(zs miles south-east of Anárak) and at Shorab 
(100 miles north-west of Birdjand) (G. Ladame, Les 
ressources méalliferes de l'Iran, in Schweizerische 
mineralogische und petrographische Mitteilungen, xxv 
[104], 189-91; J. V. Harrison, in Cambridge history 
of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 512-13, fig. 119). None 
of these, it should be noted, are near the sites listed 
above. 
























A study of the words al-kull, surma and idmid 
indicates that the substance was in fact only rarely 
antimony sulphide, Al-kuht was used in two different 
ways in mediaeval Arabic and Persian texts, First 
of all, it was used as a general term for any eye 
cosmetic. Such eye cosmetics were prepared from 
aumerous different substances and would have had 
quite different colorations, as is made clear for 
example in the Lapidary of Pseudo-Aristotle (ed. 
J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, $$ 11, 12, 52) 
where turquoise, lapis lazuli and fütiyi (zinc oxide) 
are mentioned as ingredients of atid, and al- 
Kazwin! and al-Dimasbi also note a variety of 
stones and other substances which could be included. 
(e.g. al-Kazwint, ii, 229-34). The word Audi was still 
used in this way in the last century—for example, 
Sanguinetti (Quelques chapitres de médicine et de la. 
thérapeutique arabe, in JA [2866], 320-1) gives the 
constituents of three types of Awhl—kuhl aghbar, kubl 
asfar and kuhl “aziz, the latter being composed of 
eleven different substances. 

Al-huhl was also used, however, to indicate a 
particular substance, as for example when al-Istakhri 
records a mine of al-kuid at Isfahan, and an interest- 
ing story in this connection is related by al-Ibatalibr 
(loc. cit,). He writes that al-Hadjdiadj is reported to 
have given one of his special followers the provincial 
governorship of Isfahfin with the words, “I make 
you governor of the area of which the stone is 
al-kuhl”, and adds that Isfahán was talked of in 
these terms because the ki! stone there was of such 
excellent quality. d/Aué in these instances was 
something more specific than eye cosmetics in 
general, ke. it was a particular substance, mineral 
or metal. 

The equating of al-Audd ia this latter sense with 
ithmid and surma is evident from such passages as 
al-Kazwini, i, 210, and Abu 'l-Kasim Káshául, 
‘An@is ab-diawdhir wa-nafPis al-atd yib, Tehran 1345) 
1966, 189, and the sources are unanimous in associ- 
ating the substence with lead. This is the evidence of 
Pseudo-Aristotle, $ sr and al-Hamdàni, Kitdb ai- 
Djawharatayn al-‘atikatayn, ed, C. Toll, fols, 21a, 
23a, the latter identifying ithmid with the ore from 
which silver came ie. lead ore. Al-Hamdimi, it 
should be noted, had a great deal of first-hand e 
perience of metallurgy. Equally confirmatory is the 
evidence of al-Hhárazmi, ed. E. Wiedemann, Bei- 
trage, xxiv, in SPMSE (1911), 93, and Káshánl, 190, 
344. It therefore seems reasonable to assert that the 
kal mined at Isfahan was a lead mineral (Ibn Rusta, 
157, says that Isfahin produced lead as well as 
ithmid), and to suggest that where Aubl in the 
literary sources indicates a naturally-occurring sub- 
stance as opposed to an artificially-made compound, 
it almost certainly refers to a lead mineral too. In 
this connection it should be noted that while it had 
generally been assumed that eye-paint in ancient 
Egypt had an antimony base, A. Lucas (Ancient 
Egyptian materials and industries, revised by J. R. 
Harris, 1962, 195-0) showed by analysis that it in 
fact consisted of galena, pyrolusite, browa ochre or 
malachite, and only in one instance, of antimony 
sulphide. 

As a cosmetic, al-Auht was ground as fine as 
possible and then used by women to dye their 
eyebrows and eyelashes or the edges of the lids. The 
cosmetic was applied by means of a small probe or 
stick with a rounded end called a mirwad, and was 
kept in a small vessel called a muthula (E, W, Lane, 
Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 1954, 
37-8); in mediaeval times, the sticks were commonly 
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of bronze and the vessels of glass, and a special 
Object known in Khurisin as wasma-djfist was 
used for grinding the substance and pouring it into 
the narrow-necked vessels (for such an object, see 
G. Fehérvári, Islamic metalwork in the Keir collection, 
London 1976, no, 18, and numerous similar pieces 
elsewhere). 

Al-kuhl also had a specifically medical function as 
an eye unguent, particulars of which are to be found 
in Ibn al-Baytar and other such writers. From this 
function comes the idea of ai-kakkal, ophthalmist 
[see fav]. 

ALkuhl is also the origin of our word alcohol. 
From a fine powder used to stain the eyelids, it 
came by extension to mean any fine impalpable 
powder produced by trituration or sublimation, and 
hence was applied to fluids of the idea of sublima- 
tion—an essence, quintessence or "spirit" obtained 
by distillation or rectification. Sublimation and the 
distillation of drugs was known to Khalaf b. ‘Abbas 
al-Zahrawi (Abulcasis) in the late 4th/roth century, 
but the more complicated process needed for the 
production of alcohol was probably introduced into 
the Islamic world from Europe, where it was first 
discovered in the x2th century. (For a description of 
the preparation of arak in roth/r6th century Mughal 
India, see Abu 'l-Faql ‘Allami, P?in-i Akbari, tr. 
H. Blochmann and H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1893, i, 69]. 

Bibliography: the continued publication of 
previously unknown scientific or semi-scientific 
texts such as those of al-Hamdini and Abu 

"LKüsim Kashánl means that the works cited in 

the article on alAuM in ET! have become out- 

dated, but no detailed work on aL-huhl has since 

been published. The reader is referred to E. O. 

Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Alche- 

mie, Berlin 1919, and to the works of Wiedemann, 

Beilrüge xxiv, 93, 99; xxv, 218-9; xl, 176, 186, in 

SPMSE, 1911, 1914, and H. E. Stapleton, Chem- 

istry in “Inq and Persia in the tenth century, in 

Memoirs of ihe Asiatic Society in Bengal, viii, 

no. 6, 352, 372; but is advisable to read them in 

conjunction with all the information now avail- 
able in the Arabic or Persian texts cited above. 

Additional information is to be found ia other 

geographical texts, ia works on pharmacology, and 

in semi-sclentific texts such as Nasir al-Din Tast, 

Tansitkh-ndma-yi Ikhdnt, Tebran 1348/1969. Much 

material is also to be found in WAS, i, 73. 

(E. Wiepemann - (J. W. ALLAN) 

KUHRÜD, Arabic form of Persian Koh-rod 
"mountain river", a village in western Persia on 
the summer caravan route between Kashan and 
Isfahan (g.0v.). In mediaeval times it fell within the 
Province of Djibal, and Hamd Altih Mustawf, 
Nushat al-kulsb, tr. 184, places it some 8 farsakhs 
from Kashán, sc. 27 miles4$ km. from the latter 
town; cf. also Schwarz, [ram im Mittelalter, 929 n. 16. 
Today, Kuhrüd falls administratively in the bakhsh 
of Kamsar, in the skahrasi@n of Kashin, in the 
second ustén or central province of Iran, see Far- 
hang-i diughrafiya@-yi Ivan, iii, 218-19. It lies in the 
mountains on the slopes of a cultivated valley, and 
the agreableness of its climate in summer has been 
commented upon by numerous European travellers, 
from Chardin onwards, who have passed through it. 

G. Browne was there in 1888 and collected speci- 
ens of the distinctive dialect of the Kuhrad-Natanz 
district, see his A year amongst the Persians, Cam- 
bridge 1926, 203-8. 

Kuhrüd is apparently unmentioned by the earlier 
Arab and Persian geographers, until Mustawil 























(8th/14th century) comments upon it and upon the 
fact that the river of Kuhrüd supplied Káshán with 
some of its water (of. cit, tr. 72); this river was 
dammed in Safawid times by the Band-i Kuhrüd in 
order to assure a supply for Kashan during the 
summer months, see Browne, op. cil., 202-3. Its 
monuments comprise a Safawid caravanseral and 
two 8th/14th century mosques, one apparently the 
Shit mosque and the other possibly that of the 
Sunn! villagers; for these, see O. Watson, The 
Masjid-i ‘Als, Quhrad: an architectural and epigraphic 
survey, in Iran, Jnal. of the British Inst. of Persian 
Studies, xii (1975), 59-74. The mountains of the 
Kuhrüd district produce lead and cobalt, and the 
village may accordingly have had connections with 
the great ceramics centre of Kashan; see Hans Wulff, 
The traditional crafis of Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 163. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworu) 

KOKAWA, or KÜKA, capital of Bornü 
[gx] for much of the roth century, situated at 
12° 55' N. and 13" 3o E. It was founded about 1814 
by al-Hididi Mubammad al-Amin b. Muhammad 
al-Kanimi [see AL-KAw EMI], better known as Shaykh, 
or Shehu, al-Knimi, He was a Kanembu malam 
[g.».], who had established himself at Ngala, south 
of Lake Chad. In 1808 or 1809 Fulani forces, linked 
with the djihdd of Usuman dan Fodio (q.v.), occupied 
and ravaged Birni Gazargamu [g.v], then the capital 
of Bornü. The Bornü ruler, or wai (q..], called 
upon al-Kanimi's help, The city changed hands 
several times but, although eventually the Fulani were 
conclusively expelled, Gazargamu never became the 
capital again, Mai Dunama wandered about, earning 
the derisive title “mai of the calabash" {a significant. 
item of luggage) for his much travelling. Al-Kanimt 
received the fief of Ngornu, northwest of Ngala but 
still far from Gazargamu, for services rendered, 
Dunama was deposed by his uncle, Mubammad 
Ngileruma, who established a new capital, Birni 
Kafela, very near Ngornu, About 1813 al-Kànimi's 
power had so much grown that he was able to depose 
Muhammad, and to reinstate Dunama, keeping 
however Kafela as the mai’s official capital. With 
Gazargamu abandoned, Katela very much in the 
shadow of al-Kaniml, and al-KánimI himself some- 
what at odds with local leaders in his own fief of 
Ngornu, there was no obvious centre of power in 
Bornü. About rrj al-Kánimi decided to leave 
Ngornu, and built a new town, Koka, again some- 
what to the northwest, nine miles from Lake Chad. 
‘The name comes from the Kantri {¢.v.] word for 
baobab (Adansonia digitata) tree, one of which was 
growing on or near the site of al-Kiniml's own 
future dwelling. 

For the next thirty years, an uneasy balance 
existed between the legitimate dynasty at Kafela, 
and the shéhw's one at Küka. In r8:7 (Barth) or 
1820 (Brenner) a Bagirmi [g.v-] force invaded Borni, 
intending to oust al-Kánimi and restore to the mai 
his traditional powers; the plan failed and the mai 
‘was killed. Schultze (p. 257) mentions a sack of Kika 
by the invaders at this time, but this is not con- 
firmed in other sources. Al-K&nimf struck his own 
seal, dated 1819-20, but still continued to preserve 
a figurehead mai. Al-Kanimt died in 1837; the 
hitherto generally accepted date, 1835, seems almost 
certainly disproved by manuscript evidence. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Umar [gn], under whom 
Küka continued to become increasingly the seat of 
all real power. In 1846 Wadai [¢.v.] was invaded, 
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with the intention of removing Shehu (Umar and 
re-establishing the mai. Koka was partially de- 
stroyed, and for two months lay almost a desert; but 
again the plan miscarried. The mai was executed; 
after his son was killed in battle some months later, 
no new mai was appointed, ‘Umar openly asserting 
that sovereignty which he and his father had long 
enjoyed in fact. Kaka was now the official, as well 
as the actual, capital of Borno. 

As, in the period after t84, power came more and 
more to centre upon Kika, the essential pattern of 
government—in essence, through fiefs ruled by 
courtiers—did not change, although there was 
greater centralisation than in the old days at Gazar- 
gamu. The Kika court was characterised by relative 
informality, lack of splendour, and a certain religious 
simplicity, in contrast to the elaborate, and in- 
creasingly hollow, ceremonial at Kafela, Yisuf b. 
*Abd al-Kádir, son of a former imam at Gazargamu, 
was appointed imdm of the Kika mosque, and 
presided over all religious festivals. Minor legal mat- 
ters, such as divorce and inheritance, were handled 
by hádis appointed by al- Kánirni; serious crimes and 
capital cases were referred to al-Kénimt himself, 
and his six principal companions. After 1846, cere- 
monial tended to increase, and the number of 
courtiers and noblemen grew larger, With the chal- 
lenge from Kafela removed, and with an ever-larger 
number of people competing for wealth and rewards 
which were no longer expanding sufficiently rapidly, 
divisive forces appeared within Kika itself; Umar, 
a pious and aimable man, was also irresolute and 
weak, unable to maintain his father’s firm control 
of the city and the state. 

After the Wadai sack in 1846, Kaka was rebuilt, 
but a new town was added to the east, and into this 
quarter the political leaders moved. The shehw's 
main palace was in the east town, although that in 
the west town was refurbished, and the shehu visited 
it from time to time, particularly at religious festivals. 
The west town, ie. the original Küka, became the 
residential area of non-titled families, and foreign 
merchants; it had the larger population. Each town 
was walled separately. (Kükawa is a plural form: 
there were in fact two Kūka towns). The wall of the 
eastern town, in 1870, was crenellated, about 20 feet 
high, made of clay and gravel, with terraces on the 
inner side; during the rains, the upper and thinner 
part of the wall began to disintegrate, and goats 
grazed on the terraces. The space between the two 
towns was almost as densely built up as the towns 
themselves, and there were in addition many huts, 
farms and hamlets round about. Nachtigal, who 
arrived on 6 July 1870, estimated the double town 
as about 2 1/4 miles long and r mile broad. A dendal, 
or promenade (Barth called it "this high road of 
ambition"), a standard feature of Kaniiri towns but 
here on a much extended scale, started at the west 
gate of the west town, and ran straight on, across 
the intervening space, and two-thirds of the way 
through the east town, until it came to the shehu's 
main palace, which was distinguished by an upper 
storey and some towerlike elevations. Before the 
palace, a little to the north, a low minaret overlocked 
the boundary wall of a complex of houses and huts, 
identifying them as a mosque. The usual dwelling 
consisted of a considerable area, in which were huts 
of thatch, and cubical earthen buildings usually of 
one room; as much as three-quarters of the total 
area might be of courtyards and unroofed enclosures, 
including gardens and stable yards. The general 
architectural appearance of the city was dispiriting; 

















the outer walls, at a distance, could hardly be 
distinguished from the surrounding ground, whilst 
within, the roads and paths were generally lined by 
the windowless walls of adjoining compounds. Some 
trees, and an unusually abundant bird life, re- 
freshed the eye of the visitor. 

Daily markets were held in various parts of 
Kükawa, but the main market took place on Mon- 
days, outside the westernmost gate, Although this 
was often very crowded, and shopping there difficult 
because of the press of customers, the people were 
generally orderly. Among the goods offered for sale 
were livestock (camels, horses (both riding and draft), 
cattle, donkeys, goats, sheep and fowls), cloth and 
clothing of all kinds, foodstuffs (various grains and 
meats, honey, milk, butter, dried fish, vegetables, 
fruit, natron), cooking and eating utensils, leather 
goods, basketware, carpentry and metalwork, weap- 
ons, even boats, firewood, fodder, charcoal, building 
materials (mats, poles, etc.) rope, and other com- 
modities. Slaves formed an important element in 
market transactions, with prices for a sedasi (a boy 
measuring six spans from the ankle to the top of the 
head, aged 1: to 15) indicating the general tone of the 
slave market, Special slaves, such as eunuchs, dwarfs, 
deaf-mutes and concubines, were generally sold 
privately, as were the best quality horses, and not 
on the open market. Major imports from Europe and 
North Africa about 1870 were coins (both cheap and 
of luxury quality), women's ornaments, rosaries, 
aromatics, tarbushes, paper, guns, swords and sabres 
{although weapons were also manufactured locally), 
chain mail, needles, scissors, knives and razors; 
principal exports northwards were slaves, ivory and 
‘ostrich feathers, Barth in 185r was very critical of 
the lack of local industry in Kükawa; there seems 
to have been a considerable improvement by the 
early 18705, when also a greatec variety of goods is 
reported on the market, and the use of currency 
(cowries, strips of cloth, Maria Theresa dollars) seems 
to have won a wider acceptance, Trade with North 
Africa was at this time being inconvenienced by the 
extreme unreliability, in any commercial contracts, 
of most of the Kükawa nobility. Kükawa did not 
profit much from modern trade patterns developing 
to the south. In rBor Charles Macintosh, of the 
Royal Niger Company, visited the city in search of 
a trade treaty, but the North African community 
there persuaded the Shehu, Hashim b, Umar, to 
refuse his presents and send him away. 

The population of Kükawa was probably about 
60,000 during its heyday. There were a considerable 
number of Kur'ánic scholars and teachers, and many 
blind beggars; shurafd? came from Morocco and the 
haramayn, pious men from Egypt and Tunis, Tim. 
buktu and Senegal, pilgrims from the western Sahara 
and the Hausa and Fulani countries, all more oc less 
attracted by the reputation for open-handed gener- 
osity which Shehu Umar in particular enjoyed. 

The downfall of Kikawa was at the hand of 
Rabih {qv.], a man of eastern Sudanese origin, 
Probably early in 1893, although precise dating of 
these events is extremely difficult, Rabib and his 
army, moving westwards, occupied Logone, a vassal 
state under Bornû. In two battles, at Amja and 
Legarwa, the Bornd forces vainly tried to defeat 
Rabin; after the second defeat, organised Bornü 
resistance collapsed. Shehu Hashim had been present 
at the second battle, though taking no active part; 
he fled to Kükawa, and abandoned it within a few 
days, at Rabil's approach. Rabib occupied the town, 
sometime in 1893, without a struggle. What hap- 
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pened next is uncertain; some authorities report the 
ruthless pillaging of the capital, with several thou- 
sands of people killed or captured, while others argue 
that the violence was much more restrained. Cer- 
tainly an immense booty was captured. Readings 
from the Kur?in were among the festivities celebrat- 
ing the victory. Shortly after the conquest, Rabib 
decided to move the capital to Dikwa, an older 
town of strategic importance, where water supplies 
were better and grain more accessible, Kükawa was 
partly demolished, and everything which could not 
be carríed away was burnt. Only the tombs of tbe 
Shehus, where Rabih himself had prayed, were 
respected. 

In 1902, the British installed Bukar Garbai, a 
grandson of “Umar, as Shehu, first at Mongonu 17 
miles south of KOkawa, but with the explicit inten- 
tion of reoccupying Kakawa. Attempts to revitalise 
the desolate capital failed, and at the end of 1906 
both the British administration and the traditional 
Bornd adminis:ration were definitively established 
at Maiduguri. In 1922. Kükawa was reported to be 
no more than a rnass of ruins, and a small hamlet. By 
1975 it had so far recovered as to be a thriving little 
town, and an administrative District Headquarters. 
The graves of al-KAnimi, ‘Umar, and their two 
immediate successors are still revered, and a baobab 
tree, said to replace the one from which the town 
first took its name, is preserved as an historical 
monument. 

Bibliography: Denham and Clapperton, Nar- 
tative of travels. .., London 1828, reprinted in the 
Hakluyt series, vols. ii-iv of the group entitled 
Missions io the Niger, ed. E. W. Bovill, 1966: 
H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in north and 
central Africa, originally published in five volumes 
in 1857-8, but the most accessible edition today is 
probably the complete, three-volume reprint done 
in London in 1965; G. Rohlfs, Quer durch Afrika, 
Leipzig 1874; G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, by 
far the fullest and most valuable account of 
Kikawa (originally published in 1879-89; re- 
printed in 1967; a complete, four-volume English 
translation, published by Christopher Hurst in 
London, is in progress); C. Monteil, De Saint 
Louis à Tripolis par le Tchad, Paris 1894; A. 
Schultze, The sultanate of Bornu, tr. from the 
German with additions and appendices by P. A. 
Benton, English edn. first published xor3, re 
printed London 1968; L. Brenner, The shekus of 
Kukawa: @ history of the al-Kanemi dynasty of 
Bornu, Oxford 1973. (H. J. Fisner) 
KUL, an old Turkish word which came, in Islamic 

times, to mean “slave boy, male slave”, defined 
by Mabmüd Kashghari, Din tughé! al-Turk, ed. 
Kilisli Riffat Bilge, i, 282, tr. Atalay, i, 336-7, as 
“abd. However, the original meaning of bul in Orihon. 
Turkish was rather "servant, vassal, dependent" 
(the masculine counterpart of kán "female servant, 
etc", the two words being linked in the Kültgi 
inscription, text references in Talât Tekin, A gram- 
mar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloomington, Ind. 1968, 347), 
since slavery in the Islamic juridical sense did not 
exist among the ancient Turks. 

‘The word spread through the northern tier of the 
Islamic world as the Turks became Islamised and 
entered the Iranian lands and beyond, pessing into 
Persian, Kurdish, Caucasian languages, etc, and 
used both in a religious sense "slave [of God)" and 
above all in military contexts, since Turks became 
so omnipresent as military slaves. Under the Otto- 
mans, Aullar became the standard designation for the 
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Janissaries [see vest éens], and under the Ottomans 
and the Persian Safawids alike, the latter with their 
Turkish, Georgian and other slave troops, we find 
the title ullar aghasl given to the commander-in- 
chief of the sovereign's slave forces [see oHULAM, iv 
and on). An extension of the religious usage of the 
word may also be seen in such names, common in 
Safawid Persia and in neighbouring states influenced 
by it, with Kul as a component, e.g. «AII-Kull, Sháh- 
kuli, Yazdān-ķuli; see further LARAB v: 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article): G. Doerfer, Türkische und Mon- 
gotische Elemente im Neupersischen, II. Türkische. 
Elemente im Noupersischen, Wiesbaden 1967, 503-5, 
556, Nos. 1519, 1572. (C. E. Bosworrn) 
KUL MUSTAFA, called KAYIKDJI, x1th/27th 

century Turkish folk poet of Janissary origin. 
His nickname Kaylkdit ("The Bcatman"") seems to 
have originated from his association in his youth 
with the corsair, later admiral, Turghud Re"is (g.v.] 
im Algeria. His narrative or epic poems on con- 
temporary important events became very popular 
in the atmy and at court, ard his fame lies more in 
these than in his less attractive lyrics. Among his 
famous narrative poems, the most notable concern 
the assasination of ‘Othman II by the Janissaries; 
Shah tAbbás's conquest of Baghdid; Murdd IV's 
siege of Baghdad; the revolt of Abaza Hasan Pasha, 
the governor of Aleppo; and particularly, the epic 
of Gendj ‘Othman, a young hero who is drowned in 
the Tigris during the siege of Baghdad. Kul Mustaf’’s 
style and language are in the true tradition of folk 
poets, and are very little influenced by diwdn 
poetry. 

Bibliography: Kopriliizade Mehmed Fuad, 
Kayıkşı Kul Mustafa ce Geng Osman hikdyesi, 
Istanbul r930; Cahit Öztelli, Halk şiiri, 14-17, 
yüzyıllar, Istanbul 1955. (Fanir tz) 
KOLA, a town in western Anatolia, classical 

Opsicum. It lies on the margin of a fertile plain, a 
few miles south of the upper course of the Gediz 
river and to the north of the main Manisa-Usak road, 
in lat. 38°33’ north and long. 28°40’ east and at an 
altitude of 2,r40 feet/652 m. it is in a volcanic area 
(classical Katakekaurnene or Combusta), with the 
extinct voleano Karadevlit north-east of the town; 
hence many of the houses are built from dark basalt. 
There are numerous marble remains from classical 
times, but the citadel, apparently late mediaeval, 
is ruinous. 

Kila came within the lands of the Turkmen 
beylik of the Germiyan-oghullart [g.v.], and was 
conquered by Mehmed GeemiySn (ca. 74-63/ts4o- 
61), and after his son Silleymin Shih Celebi (ca. 
765-90/1363-98) had given Kütahya and several 
others of his towns to the Ottoman Bayexid I 
Yildirim as dowry for his daughter Dewlet Khátün, 
he himself went to Killa to reside and died there. 
In the Task :wakfiyye at Kütahya of Ya‘sib Celebi 
b. Süleymán Shih (8ri/rarr), the name of Kala is 
rendered as 45$. In Ottoman times, Kala fell 
within the sandjak of Sarukhán, whose capital was 
Mania [g:.]; Ewliyà Čelebi mentions there g 
quarters, 2,100 househojds, 24 mosques, 3 baths, 
6 caravanserais and 200 shops. In recent times, 
carpet-weaving has been a significant local craft, 
and it is now a centre for wine-making. Cuinet (ea. 
189o) recorded 6,100 inhabitants, of whom 5,655 
were Muslims and 345 Greeks, together with 30 
mosques and two Greek Orthodox churches, In 
1950, Küla's population was 8,600, whilst the kara 
of which it was the chef-lieu had one of 38,242 and 
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was composed of 62 villages. It is now the chef-lieu 

of an ilte (formerly kasa) in the il (formerly vilayet) 

‘of Manisa. In 1975 the population was 10,807. 
Bibliography: Hadidil Khalifa, Dithan-mumd, 

633; Sim! Bey, Kamas al-a‘ldm, v, 3766; V. Cuinet, 

La Turquie d'Asie, tii, 565; Admiralty handbook, 

Turkey, London 1943, i, 139, if, 207, 234-5, 565; 

tA, art, Kula (Besim Darkot). 

(C. E. Boswortx) 

KOLAM, the name given in mediaeval Arabic 
geographical and travel literature to the port of 
Quilon at the southern extremity of the Malabar 
coast of southwestern peninsular South India, in 
ancient and modern Kerala (lat. 8° 3° N. and long. 
7636 E). 

Quilon early became a centre of the St. Thomas 
Christians of South India, and is mentioned in a. 
letter of the Nestorian Patriarch Iehücydb of Adia- 
bene (d. 660) to Simon, Metropolitan of Fars, under 
the name of Colon and as lacking at that time a 
settled ministry (Assemanus, Bibliotheca orientalis, 
ilija, Rome 1728, 437). The first mention of the place 
in the Islamic sources appears to be that of the 
Akhbar al-Sin wa 'l-Hind [g.c. in Suppl) (237/851), 
which mentions "Külam of Malay" (this latter 
component being generally written in later Arabic 
sources, e.g. Ibn Dattüta, as "al-Malaybir", yielding 
the name “Malabar”, possibly meaning in the local 
tongue “hilly coastland”). It describes Külam as a 
fortified point where Chinese junks plying towards 
Arabia had to pay a transit due of 1,000 dirkams per 
ship to the local ruler (J. Sauvaget, Relation de la 
Chine et de l'Inde, Paris 1948, text § r4, comm. 42-3, 
69). Zakarlyy3' b. Mubammnad al-Kazwinl, in his 
Athar al-bilid (Beirut 1380/1960, $5, 106), quotes 
Abn Dulaf al-Khazradit (¢.v.J, sc. the latter’s First 
Riséla, on KGlam, and he and other sources mention 
such exports from it to the Islamic world as locally- 
produced porcelain (which was not, however, as fine 
‘and translucent as the genuine Chinese porcelain), 
pepper, cinnamon, ginger, teak, brazil-wood, indigo, 
ete, In regard to the important export of pepper, 
‘we sometimes find Arabic authors (e.g. Abu 'l-Fidā) 
referring to the whole Malabar coast as Bilad al- 
fulful "Land of pepper". See on the Arab trade to 
Külam and beyond in general, G, F, Hourani, Arab 
seafaring in the Indian Ocean in ancient and carly 
mediaeval times, Princeton 1951, 70-4. 

The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Quilon, as did several western ecclesiastical envoys 
to the Far East in the Mongol period, such as Odoric 
or Pordenone (translated in Sir Henry Yule, Cathay 
and the way thither’, London 1915-36, ii, 129-30) and 
John of Monte Corvino; the latter mentions that at 
that time, ie. the end of the r3th century, the 
Chinese, Christian and Jewish traders there were 
being pushed out by the Muslims. Around this time 
also, Marco Polo visited what he calls Coilum, describ- 
ing it as an independent city-state (Book iii, ch. 22 
= The book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. Yule and Cordier, 
London 1903, ii, 375-823 cí. P. Pelliot, Noles on 
Marco Polo, i, 399-402). 

To Ibn Batpota (Ribla, iv, 99-104, cf. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, iv, 79) we owe an especially 
valuable account of Kilam in the first half of the 
8th/r4th century, with important information about 
its Muslim mercantile community. Whilst on his visit 
there, he stayed in the $0ff xdwiya of Shaykh Fakhe 
al-Din Kazariinf, whose father was ghaykh of another 
zawiya in nearby Calicut/Kalikat (9.0. in SuppL]. 
The whole body of Muslim merchants was called 
Süliyyün (sc. Cholia, a term used in South India to 
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denote either Arab settlers or Muslim converts from. 
the indigenous peoples, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson- Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases?, London 1903, 207, sv. Choolia), 
‘and these seem to have been largely composed of 
traders of Persian SHI origin, the head merchant 
being ‘Ala? al-Din al-Awadif (Le. from Àwa [q.r.] in. 
northwestern Persia), and the Rigi a man from 
Kazwin. The Muslim community was, [bn Battüta 
relates, prosperous and highly-respected. He names 
the local ruler as Tirwari, sc. Ticuvati of the indige- 
‘nous Venad dynasty, and praises his impartial justice 
and his tolerance of the Muslims. 

From the opening of the 16th century onwards, 
the history of Quilon is bound up with European 
economic and political penetration of South India, a 
process which soon became unfavourable to the 
earlier Muslim commercial supremacy along the 
Malabar coast, In December 1500 Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral was at Cochin, and received friendly delega- 
tions from the ruler of Kannandr {9.v.) and from 
the Queen of Quiloa (Portuguese Coilom), both of 
these potentates being anxious to secure Portuguese 
help against the powerful Muslim ruler in Calicut, 
the Zamorin. In 1502 Vasco da Gama made a treaty 
with the Queen of Quilon, who promised to load 
two Portuguese ships per year with pepper, and in 
the next year Albuquerque secured permission to 
open a factory there. Muslim opposition was strenu- 
‘ous; Portuguese ships were prevented from loading, 
and t504 the Portuguese factor at Quilon was Killed 
by tem. In rsos Don Francisco de Almeida was 
appointed the first Viceroy of All the Indies, and 
received instructions to erect four fortresses along 
the Malabar coast, including one at Quilon, In 
1516 and 1520, further treaties were made between 
the ruler of Quilon and the Portuguese aimed at 
providing the latter with a monopoly of the export 
of pepper from there. 

In 165: the Dutch captured the fortress of Quilon 
from the Portuguese, and in 2659 the Dutch East 
Indian Company made a treaty with the Queen. In 
December 166r the Admiral Rijklof van Goens ap- 
peared with a fleet at Quilon, since regained by the 
Portuguese, and occupied the fortress without op- 
position; he then proceeded in 1662 to reduce the 
fortresses of Cranganor and Cochin (see, for the 
whole of this period of the rise and fall of Portuguese 
influence at Quilon, F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese 
in India, being a history of the rise and decline of their. 
castern empire, London 1894, i, 88-9, 114, 118, 121, 
336-7, ii, 325). But during the r7th century, the 
Dutch fortress at Quilon decayed from lack of cash 
and of profit in the trading operations there, and 
during the period of warfare between the British and 
the rulers of Mysore, Haydar ‘All and Tipa Sultan 
[gr], in the later 18th century, these two rulers 
having in their expansionist phase extended Muslim 
political control into Malabar, the Dutch fortress of 
Cochin, together with its dependencies, including 
Quiton, surrendered to British troops (October 1795). 
During the middle years of the 18th century, the 
principality of Quiloa had been absorbed by Travan- 
core, and in British India, Quilon continued to fall 
within the native state of Travancore. It is now 
(since 1956) in the component state of Kerala in the 
Indian Union. According to the Census of India 1961. 
vit, Kerala, Quilon district had in r961 a total 
population of 1,941,228 (Hindu 64%, Christian 
25%, Muslim 11%), and Quilon municipality 
alone 91,018 (tgor figure, 15,967]. 
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LAMBAIS and MAPILLAS. (C. E. Bosworth) 
ALKULAY'A. (^.), "little castle", the dimin- 
utive of aikaKa [gr], like this last used, in one 
way or another, as a place-name. 











1, Muslim Spain 
Students of the history and geography of Muslim 
Spain are familiar with al-bulay‘a as the name of a 
number of small or relatively small places whose 
importance stems to have lain only or primarily it. 
the military purpose they served. In Spanish Umay 
yad history it occurs as the name of at least three 
different places mentioned in connection with raids 
and campaigns. One was situated in the Asturian 
kingdom, another in the neighbourhood of Guadala- 
jara, and yet another to the north-east of Cordova 
(Lévi-Provengal, Hisl. Esp. mus,, i, 2045 fi, 40, 282, 
309 (map), 316). The exact location of the first two 
remains uncertain, but the third, which still bears. 
its old name in Spanish guise, viz. Alcolea, is situated 
10 km. or so on the main. eastward road of Cordova, 
As regards the Nasrid kingdom of Granada, two 
places called al- K ula y*à are listed in their appropriate 
administrative divisions by Ibn al-Khatib [qv]. 
Both are located in what is today Almería province. 
One—Alcolea—lies north of Berja on the maia 
road to Laujar. In other parts of the Peninsula, the 
same hispanised name can be found in such com- 
pounds as Alcolea de Calatrava (Ciudad Real prov- 
ince), A. del Pinar and A. de las Peñas (Guadalajara 
prov,), A. de Cinca (Huesca prov.), A. del Río (Sevilla 
prov.; (?) Hisn al-Kulay‘a, Ibn. Khaldün, “bar, 
196), and A. del Tajo (Toledo prov.), Other Penin- 
sular forms are Alcolecha (Alicante prov.) and 
Alcoletge (Lerida prov). In Spanish and other 
European writings the name appears in various 
guises (Alcolaya, Alcolya, Alcoleia, Alcuteiha, etc.). 
Finally, in Spain today there are a number of place- 
names which are most probably literal translations 
of al-kula y'a (Castilian diminutive: "castillejo" ), e.g. 
Castillejo (Cáceres and Granada provs.). C. de iniesta 
(Cuenca prov.), C. de Robledo (Soria prov.), etc. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Ibn al-Khatth, al-Lamha al-badriyya, Cairo 
1347, 19; F. J. Simonet, Descripeión del reino de 
Granada, new ed., Granada 1872, 222 1., 286, 303, 
etc.; M. Asin Palacios, Contrib. a la toposimia. 
drabe de Espasia*, Madrid-Granada 1944, 25, 54; 
H. Lautensach, Maurische Züze tm geographischen 
Bild der Iberischem Halbinsel, Bonn 1960; Emci- 
clopedia universal ilustrada, Barcelona, 1905-30. 


2. North Africa 

1. Ek-Goléa (the French spelling of al-Kulayfa, 
reflecting the local pronunciation with the usual 
voiced &áf of nomadic vernaculars) is the name of 
an oasis town situated at the far eastern end of the 
great western Erg (Sirk; see map above, i, 365) of 
Saharan Algeria and lying, by road, 906 km. almost. 
due south of Algiers on the parallel 30° 31’, and 320 
km. south of Ghardaya [q.v.}—air distances are 
noticeably shorter—at a height of 39r metres. Al- 
though the most isolated of Algeria's larger oases, 














is one of the most beautiful. Jn 1973 the daira of 
El-Goléa had a population of 16,670. 

‘The place owes its name to an old stronghold 
(Asar) built on the north side of a gara (Bara, pl. Air), 
a small, isolated flat-topped hill. This gàza, from. 
which can be seen vast expanse of desert, sandy to 
the west and stony to the east, is one of three forming 
something of a protective semi-circle into which the 
huge oasis nestles beneath. Below the Asar lies a 
town that has risen on old and new foundations: the 
old town, home of an original sedentary population 
living in mud houses similar in shape and size to the 
alas of Mali, and the new, modern town, which owes. 
its foundation to the French, but its felicitously 
harmonious architecture to the inspiration supplied 
by local tradition. The latter's mosque and market- 
place are the focal point of social, religious and 
economic life. From tke outset this new town has 
accommodated administrative buildings. In 1938 it 
also witnessed the consecration of the first church 
in the Sahara. 

Today the Agar is deserted and in ruins. With the 
establishment and eventual consolidation of French 
rule, the need for its use as a stronghold disappeared 
and gradually it came merely to supply the local 
nomads' needs for storage. Its last inhabitants dis 
persed throughout the oasis to form hamlet com- 
munities alongside various plantations. The remains 
of the stronghold’s double walls still stand, and 
among the ruins a small, plain mosque can be seen 
where it has been the custom of local women to 
gather for Friday prayer. The remains of rock dwel- 
lings are also in evidence. Dotted around the foot 
of the zára on which the Asar stands, as well as about 
the oasis generally, are the 4udbas of local holy men, 
amounting to between forty and fifty in all and of 
different shapes aud sizes, 

As a result of improvements in irrigation and 
drainage techniques first effected by the French, 
the casis now covers more than Soo hectares and 
supports around r82,000 date-palms watered from 
artesian wells dug in the bed of the Wad Seggur. 
Fruit trees also abound, notably citrous and apricot 
varieties, and there are winter crops of cereals, beans 
and many other kinds of vegetable. 

‘The inhabitants and frequenters of the oasis are, 
in the main, wholly or partly sedentarised nomads 
of the Sha‘anba sub-tribe Mawadhi; traders from 
the Mzab; negroes and Aardfin (sing. harténi [q.]) 
from Twat (Touat) and Grara (Gourara). These last 
two groups account for about half the population 
and between them work the land in one capacity or 
‘ormerly there was also a Jewish element. 











hear is said to have been founded as Taurirt (Berb. 
"little castle”) by the Zenata in the Middle Ages and 
to have then been taken by the Touareg. Its mediae- 
val origin may be well founded: Ibn Khaldin men- 
tions the existence of a seemingly not too dissimilar 
desert advance post inhabited by Matghara Berbers 
and frequented in intensely hot weather by veiled 
nomads. It too was a fulay‘a, viz. Kulay‘at Wallan 
(on some European maps Gucléa). Be that as it 
may, the Sha‘anba in and around El Goléa are said, 
probably rightly, to have come from the region of 
the Matfif oasis, near Ghardáya, where there is still 
a branch of the Sha‘anba, and to have been in the 
carrying-trade there, to say nothing of brigandage, 
in the Jate 16th and early 17th centuries, Drifting 
south as population pressures grew, they made 
El-Goléa their centre and doubtless profited from 
its position ou the route from the Mzab to Twat 
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and Tidikelt. In the x7th century, according to 
alfAyyashi, this evidently prosperous place was 
ruled, through a governor, by the sultan of Wargla. 
Its first contact with Europe was with Duveyrier in 
1859. General de Gallifet reached it in 1873, and in 
189r a permanent garrison was installed. The local 
Shafaaba provided Laperrine with the first detach- 
ments of the famous méharistes with whose aid the 
central Sahara was brought under French control. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in El art. ai-Gouta, see J. Despois, L'Afrique du 
Nord*, Patis 1964; idem and R. Raynal, Géo- 
graphic de l'Afrique du. Nord-Ouest, Paris 1967; 
Algerian Ministry of Information (Wisdrat al- 
akhbár), al-Fann al-mi'mári al-Diazi'iri, Algiers- 
Madrid 1970; up-to-date information is always 
obtainable from the current edition of Hachette’s 
Guide blew on Algeria, On Kulay‘at Wallan: Ibn 
Khaldūn, Berberes, ed. de Slane, i, 243; iv, sor. 

2. Koléa, a small town of 35,000 inhabitants lying 
46 km., by road, west of Algiers. Situated on the 
landward side of the Sabil hills at a height of 130 
metres, it offers a commanding view of the Mitidia 
plain. Dating from the Ottoman period, it is said 
to have been founded by Hasan Pasha, son of the 
corsair Khayr al-Din (Barbarossa) [g.v], around 
1550. What is certain is that it was peopled by 
Muslim refugees from Castile, Andalusi, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, for whom the excellent pros- 
pects offered by its fertile cultivable land were the 
main attraction, In the sources it is therefore refer- 
red to as "Col de Mudechares"" (Mudechares being the 
Spanish mudéjares from Ar. medadjdjanüm). In 
modern times Koléz's attraction has been the tomb 
and mosque of a holy man, Stat Mubarak, who lived 
in the 17th century. One of his descendants, Ibn 
‘allal b. Mubarak (Ben Allal Ben Embarak), who 
fell in the cause of the Algerian rebel ‘Abd al-Kädir 
[g.v.] in 1843, is also buried there. 

Bibliography: Marmol, Descr. de Affrica, 
Granada 1573, ii, 214; O. Dapper, Descr. de 
l'Afrique, Amsterdam 1686; C. Trwmelet, Les 
saints de l'Islam . . Les saints du Tell, Paris 1881. 

(J. D. Larsan) 

KULAYB ». RABI‘A, a chief of the Banu 
Taghlib of the Islamic period, whose murder by 
his brother-in-law Diassis b. Murra al-Shavbanl 
was the cause of a long and bloody war between 
the two sister-tribes Taghlib and Bakr (g.vv.) which 
was known as “the war of Basüs" [g.v.]. His geneal- 
ogy was: Kulayb b. Rabi'a b. al-Hārith b. Murra b. 
Zuhayr b. Djusham (Wüstenfeld, Geneal. Tabelen, 
c. 22; Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 164, where Murra 
is mot mentioned) Kulayb's real name is said to 
have been Wail, and the name ot Kulayb (“little 
dog”) to have given to him because of his habit of 
taking a small dog with him and making it bark 
by beating it in all the places which he wished to 
reserve as his own private property; the people 
who heard the barking of the dog refrained from 
using the place. This story, the point of which, how- 
ever, eludes us, is evidently a later invention: the 
name Kulayb is frequently met with in Arab nomen- 
clature and does not look like a surname. 

Kulayb is represented as having all the charac- 
teristic traits of the tyrant, of which the independent 
and critical spirit of the Bedouins has always had a 
profound horror; he is said to have been proclaimed 
"king" (on the use of this title ct. Lammens, Le 
berceau de l'Islam, Rome 1914, 210) after the bril- 
liant victory won at Khazāzā over the united Yemeni 
tribes and to have ruled not only over Taghlib but 

















also over the Band Shayban, the most important 
section of Bakr. After a short time, ho is said to have 
abused his power and to have usurped the rights of 
hunting and of pasturage at the expense of his 
Subjects (the usurpation of the him is the regular 
grievance of the Bedouins against “tyrants”; the 
same reproach was made against the caliph ‘Uthman). 
Indeed, it was because the she-camel Sarib, be- 
longing to a ammi woman al-Basüs or tc one of 
her clients of the tribe of Band Djarm, trespasced 
upon the private property of Kulayb, that the latter 
put her to death (or killed its young one and injured 
the mother), and this act of violence was the cause 
‘of his murder by Djassis, whose mother was the 
sister of al-Basüs. 

The details of the story are given in our sources 
with some variations, most of which are found as 
early as the work of Abū ‘Ubayda who is, as is well 
l;nown, the source of almost all our information on 
the ayydm al-*Arab (q.».]. Certain features, especially 
in the K. al-Aghani, have been borrowed from Ibn 
al-Kalbl, and the account of al-Mutagdal al-Dabbt 
has also been preserved. It is evident that we are 
no longer able to ascertain if the history of Kulayb 
(and in general that of the war against Taghlib and 
Bakr) contains a nucleus of historical truth along 
with a mass of features tndoubtedly legendary. 
This is a problem which can only be solved in con- 
nection with the general question of the historical 
value of the whole of the traditions of the pre-Islamic 
period. Considered by itself, the episode of Kulayb 
has nothing improbable about it. We might be 
tempted to recognise in it a fairly clear memory of 
an attempt to form a political organisation among 
Taghlib and Bakr of a kind superior to the ordinary 
Bedouin tribes; the attempts, similar to that which 
gave the royal crown to the chiefs of the tribe of 
Kinda, must have been suggested by the example 
of the kingdom of the Lakhmids of al-Hira, not far 
from which Taghlib and Bakr have their houses. The 
story of the tyranny and the death of Kulayb must 
have taken form at a very remote period; this is 
evident from the verses of ‘Abbas b. Mirdis and of 
al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di (both contemporary with the 
beginning of Islam) given in our sources; in that of 
al-Nabigha in particular, the history of the killing 
of the camel is already told ín detail. An allusion to 
the powerof Kulayb is found as early as the muSallake 
of the Taghlibi Amr b. Kulihüm (v. 6s). We have, 
moreover, contemporary documentary evidence of 
the accounts relating to the fate of Kulayb in the 
numerous allusions contained in the elegies on his 
death, which were attributed to his brother Muhalhil 
(one of the earliest Arab poets; cf. Ton Kutayba, 
Shit, ed. De Goeje, 164-6; Ibn Sallam, Tabakat 
ai-shu‘ard?, ed. Hell, 13 lines 11-16 etc.), but naturally 
their authenticity is more than doubtful. 

The story of the murder of Kulayb is developed 
in a quite arbitrary fashion in the romance cycle of 
the Banü Hilal (ef. Mittwoch, Proea arabum 
paganorum, Berlin 1899, 11). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the article AL-Basüs, see Nabi'id, ed. Bevan, 
905-7; al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Fakir, ed. Storey, 
76-8; al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl, Amtkdl, Istanbul 
1300, 55-6; al-Maydani, Madjma‘ al-amthal, 1310, 
i, 254-5; Yüküt, Buldén, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, 150-1. 

(G. Levi Detta Vipa) 

AL-KULAYNI (or at-KuLisī), ABO DJA'FAR 
MUHAMMAD s. Ya'rós ». IsgA& AL-RAZL, 
Imámi traditionist. He originated from a village 
located 38 km. southwest of Rayy in the district of 
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Pashāpūya whose Persian name Kolén, with imdia, 
was Arabicised as Kulayn and Kulin. His nista is 
thus variously given in the sources as al-Kulaynl, 
al-Kullni, or, erroneously, al-Kalini 

Few facts are known about his life, Since his chief 
transmitters of Lmámi traditions were several 
Scholars of Kumm, it is certain that he studied in 
that town for a prolonged time, most likely during 
the last decade of the 3rd century A.H. (903-13). 
He also transmitted from several scholars of Ravy, 
among them his maternal uncle Muhammad b. ‘All 
al-Kulayni al-RazI, known as ‘Alan, and al-Nadja: 
describes him as the skaykk of the Imamiyya in 
Rayy in his time. It is uncertain if it vas in Naysabür 
or elsewhere that he heard Muhammad b. Isma'il 
al-Naysabüri, his transmitter of the traditions and 
Views of the prominent Imámi scholar al-Fadl b. 
Shádhán of Naysábür, whom he evidently held in 
high esteem. At an unknown date, perhaps in the 
first decade of the 4th century A\H. (913-23), he 
moved to Baghdad where he lived and taught in the 
Darb al-Silsila near the Bib al-Küfa om the west 
bank of the Tigris, Here he completed his voluminous 
Kitab al-Kéfi, on which he is said to have worked 
for twenty years. The book, though mostly a col- 
lection of traditions of the Imdms, was meant to be 
a guide to authoritative Imamf doctrine in theology 
and fifh. Thus it is arranged according to subject 
matter and tends to contain only those traditions 
which the author considered as reflecting orthodox 
teaching. Only exceptionally are the views and 
elaborations of Imamt scholars quoted, such as the 
elaborations of al-Fad! b. Shadhan on the law of 
inheritance. The work is divided into the usi, 
dealing mainly with theology, prophecy, the imamate, 
and prayers; the fur", dealing with fikh; and a 
final volume, entitled K. al-Rarda, containing 
miscellaneous traditions of mostly edifying or 
paraenetic character. His other works, all of which 
are lost, included a refutation of the Karimita, a 
book on transmitters (ridjal), a collection of letters 
of the Imams, an anthology of poems about them, 
and a book on the interpretation of dreams. The date 
of his death is given as 328/939-40 or 329/940-1. The 
latter date, mentioned by al-Nadjashi, is more likely 
to be correct, since alTüsi, who in his earlier K 
al-Fihrist gives the year 328, in his later K. al-Ridjal 
specifies Sha‘bin 329/May 941. The funeral prayer 
was led by the Imam Hasanid Aba Kirat Muhammad 
b. Dia*far, and he was buried near the Bab al-Küfa. 

The reputation of al-Kulaynt and his K. al-Kaft 
appears to have been modest during his lifetime and 
for a century after his death. Ibn al-Nadim (writing. 
in 377/957-8) does not even mention him, and Ahmad 
b. “Abdün (d. 423/1030) observed that his tomb had 
become obliterated. The K. al-Kafi was evidently 
not widely used in the Imaml communities as an 
authoritative source of fit. Though the Shaykh 
al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) in Baghdàd referred to it as 
one “of the most important and useful books of the 
Shl'a", his student the Sharif al-Murtadá (i. 436/ 
1044) included al-Kulayni in his general censure of the 
Imámi traditionist school of Kumm and accused him 
of including numerous forged and rationally absurd 
traditions in the K. al-Kéji, It seems to have been 
largely due to the influence of the Shaykh al-Tisi 
(d. 460/ro68), who praised al-Kulayni and relied 
extensively on the K. al-Kaji in his fikh works, that. 
the latter gained popularity. The favour in which 
the K, al-Káfi was held by the pro-Mu‘tazilf Imamt 
school of Baghdad, in spite of the criticism of al- 
Murtadà, was partially based on al-Kulayni's support. 







































of the theology of the anti-anthropomorphist wing 
within the school of Kumm which was later rep- 
resented by Ibn Babawayh al-Sadiik, the only scholar 
of Kumm whose works were preserved in large 
number, evidently because of their author's relative. 
closeness to Mu‘tazili theological doctrines. The K. 
al-Kafi soon came to be considered as one of the four 
canonical collections of traditions on which Imamt 
fik is to be based, and often as the most authoritative 
‘one among them. It reached the peak of its fame in 
the Safawid aud post-Safawid age, when numerous 
Commentaries, interpretations, glosses, studies of 
various aspects, Persian translations, and an abridg- 
ment of it were composed. A tomb of al-Kulaynt 
with a kubba was now shown on the east bank of 
the Tigris near the modern al-Ma’mon bridge in 
Baghdad, and has continued to attract large numbers 
of visitors until the present, 

Bibliography: al-Nadjashi, ai-Ridjét, Tehran 
md 292f; al-ūsi, Fihrist kutub al-ski“a, ed. 
A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1853-5, 326-7; idem, al- 
Ridjil, ed. Mubammad Sidik Al Babr al.CUlüm, 
Nadjaf 1381/1961, 495 f.; Ibn Shahraghab, Ma‘alim 
al-‘ulem@, ed. ‘Abbas Iibàl, Tehran 1353/1934, 
88; Ibn al-Athir, vili, 273; Ibn Hadjar, Lisdm 
al-misin, Haydar&bàd 1529-31/[1911-13], v, 
al-Babrant, Lwheat al-Bahrayn, ed, Mub. Sa 
Babr al-Ulim, Nadjaf 1386/1966, 386-95; al- 
Kh*ànsár, Raudát al-djannat, ed. A. Ism&liyàn, 
Kumm 1390-2/1970-2, vi, 108-19; ‘All Husayn 
Mahfüz, introd. to ‘All Akbar al-Ghaffart’s ed, 
ot al-Kulaynl, al-Kaft, Tehran 1381/1961. 

(W. Mapetuns) 

KULDJA or GuuLpjA, modern Tli or Tning, a 
town in the fertile and mineral-rich upper valley 
of the Ili river (g.0] in Central Asia. For the 
mediaeval history of the district in which modern 
Kuldja lay, see ALMALIGH. 

The town oí Kuldja ("Old Kuldja") was probably 
a new foundation in 1762 by the Chinese after their 
victory cver the Kalmucks [see KALMUX) in 1759, 
and they named it Ning-ytian-chen. Two years later 
the town of Hoi-yiian-chen was founded as the 
headquarters of the Chinese  governor-general 
(dsandsüm) of Chinese Turkestan; this was known 
as "Great" oc "New Kuldja. The Imperial gov- 
ernment resettled in the largely depopulated re 
gion, amongst other peoples, 6,000 families of 
Muslim Turks from Kashgharia, after the devastation 
of the latter province during the wars with the 
Kalmucks; these came to be called the Tarantis, 
“agriculturists”. Also in the 18th century were 
settled there Chinese Muslims (probably, in fact, of 
mixed Chinese and Uyghur Turkish blood) called 
the Dungans or T’ng-kan. In 1851 a trade treaty 
was made at Kuldja between the advancing Russians 
and the Chinese, opening the upper Ili region to 
Russian traders, and in 1860 the Treaty of Peking 
between Russia and China gave both Russia and 
Britain the right to establish consulates in, amongst 
other places, Kuldja, In 1862 W. Radlov visited 
doth Old and New Kuldja and described them fully 
in his Aus Siberien, Leipzig 1893, ii, 305 ft,, 3361, 
see also his Des Ili-Tha! in Hoch Asien und seine 
Bewohner, in Petermann's Mittheilungen (1866); a 
decade or so later, the American traveller E, Schuyler 
visited Old Kuldja and its hinterland, see his Turki- 
stan, notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
kand, Bukhara, and Khuldja, London 1876, ii, 
156-201. 

Following a Dungan rebellion in Shen-si, which 
spread to Kan-su [see xaNsu] and other Muslim 
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areas of western China proper in 1862, revolt also 
broke out amongst tbe Muslim population of northern. 
Chinese Turkestan, sc. in the province of Dzungaria, 
amongst both Tarantis and Dungans, and in 1863 it 
spread to the Kuldja area, After hard fighting be- 
tween the Chinese authorities and the rebels, New 
Kuldja was captured in 1865 by the rebels and com- 
pletely razed; Schuyler, op, cit, ii, 162-4, found the 
site utterly deserted apart from the one or two 
houses of Dungan squatters. The Russian consulate 
in Ķuldja and a Russian factory in the area were 
destroyed in this strife. The Dungans and Tarančis 
now began to fight amongst themselves, and after 
much internecine warfare, power passed in 1867 to a 
Taranti leader who styled himself Sultan AQ Khia 
or Abu "KATIA (in Russian sources, often Abil- 
Oglya); after savage massacres perpetrated by the 
Tarantis, some 5,000 Dungans and others fled west- 
wards into Russian territory for refuge. In 1867 
alo, Ya'küb Beg (¢.v.], a Khokand! by birth who 
had earlier fought against the Russians at the battle 
of Ak Masdjid [see KuomAND], established his power 
in Kashgharia, sc. the southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan. Since Ya'küb Beg was believed to be 
antRussian and received two diplomatic missions 
from British India, the appearance of an ostensibly 
hostile power in Central Asia disturbed Russia, and 
was a factor in the Russian decision to annex com- 
pletely in 1875-6 the Khanate of Khokand [@.2.}. 
Tt further led to the Russian occupation in 1871 of 
Kuldja and the upper Iii basin, this being announced 
as a temporary measure, till China should re-establish 
der authority in Kashgharia and Dzungaria. The 
local ruler Aa Khan was deported to Russia, and 
lived out his life there as a state pensioner. 

The Russians probably assumed that Ya'küb Beg 
would never be dislodged from power and that the 
Kuldja district would eventually be permanently 
annexed. In fact, Ya‘kib Beg was defeated in 
1876-7 by the Chinese forces and died in May 1877: 
dis state collapsed totally and Chinese authority 
‘was restored in Eastern Turkestan. In 1879 negotia- 
tions began between the Chinese diplomat Ch’ung-hu 
and the imperial Russian government, but the Treaty 
of Lividia made in that year was abortive, and 
negotiations dragged on for a considerable time, the 
retrocession of Kuldja being used as a bargaining 
counter for extracting concessions elsewhere, till in 
1881 the Treaty of St. Petersburg was made, and in 
1883 Kuldja was finally evacuated by Russia. Russia 
nevertheless retained trading privileges in the upper 
Tli valley, received an indemnity of 9 million dollars 
for the expenses of the Russian occupation, and 
acquired consulates at Kuldja and Kashghar which 
in the ensuing decades gave her important influence 
in Chinese Turkestan, e.g. during the period of the 
Chinese Revolution rorr-12, when Chinese settlers 
in the Kuldja region were massacred by the Muslinis 
and the Russian consular defence forces of troops 
enlarged. Chinese Turkestan was from 1882 onwards 
organised as a formal province of China under tbe 
name of Sin-kiang "New dominion"". The population 
of [Old] Kuldja was estimated at 7,700 in 1872, of 
whom 4,100 were Muslims; two or three years later, 
Schuyler estimated the population of the town at 
0,000, over half of whom were Tarantis. These 
estimates were made at a time when the whole region 
was in a devastated and depopulated condition, and 
by ca. 1900, the estimated population of Kulgja had 
risen to 30,000. 

When the authority of the Manchu Imperial 
government in the Sin-kiang capital of Urumchi 
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crumbled in zorr, a revolutionary government pro- 
claimed its independence in the Ii region, but in 
1912 the new Chínese governor of the whole province, 
Yang Tsenghsin (1911-28) managed to conciliate 
the separatists and secure unification of the Ili and 
Sin-kiang regions (see R. Yang, Sinkiang under the 
administration of governor Yang Tseng-hsin, rort- 
1928, in Central Asiatic Jnal., vi (1961), 270-7). 
‘Yang weathered a further potential crisis in 1916-17, 
when thousands of Kazakhs fled from Tsarist Russian 
oppression into the Tli and Káshgharia regions (ibid., 
305-8), and under his long tenure of power, the 
whole of Chinese Turkestan enjoyed an unwonted 
period of prosperity and firm government. He kept 
up good relations with Soviet Russia, and even after 
the Kuomintang's diplomatic break with Russia in 
1927, the Russian consulates at Kuldja and in other 
towns remained open. His successor Chen Shu-jen 
followed a similar policy, and in a secret treaty of 
1931 conceded to the Russians rights to commercial 
offices in Kuldja or Ili, Urumchi, etc. 

These governors in the far west of China had been. 
virtually autonomous, but in 194r Chiang Kai-shek 
managed to extend the direct control of Chunking 
over Sin-kiang, with disquieting effects on the non- 
Chinese population elements there. Hence in No- 
vember 1944 there was a rebellion of the Kazakh 
Turks in the Ili region, soon joined by the Uyghurs. 
An Eastern Turkestan Republic was proclaimed in 
Kulgia, independent of the Sin-kiang Chinese pro- 
vincial government in Urumchi. The Kuomintang 
goverument in distant Chunking was unable to do 
more than come to a compromise with Abmad 
Djan’s régime in Kuldja, but by the end of 1948 its 
influence in Sin-kiang was in any case declining 
perceptibly. In Septernber 1949 representatives both 
of the Kuldja régime and the Urumchi one started 
negotiating with the Communists in Peking, and in 
December of that year a Communist Provincial 
People's government was established in Sin-kiang. 
‘The Communists eventually accorded to the province 
a certain autonomy, and in 1954 the Kuldia region 
was made into the Ili Kazakh Autonomous District 
of what in ross became the Sin-kiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region. Now, under the Chinese name 
of T-ning, Kuldia is one of the chief towns of that 
Region. 

Bibliography: (in addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article): C. P. Skrine, Chinese Central 
Asia, London 1926; O. Lattimore et alii, Pivot of 
Asia, Sinkiang and the Inner Asian frontiers of 
China and Russia, Boston 1950, 36-9; R. A. 
Pierce, Russian Central Asia 1867-1917, a study 
in colonial rule, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, 
11, 28; J. A. Dabbs, History of the discovery and 
exploration of Chinese Turkestan, The Hague 1963, 
index; G. M. Wheeler, The modern history of Soviet 
Central Asia, London 1964; A. Lamb, in Zentrat- 
asien, ed. G. Hambly, Frankfurt 1966, ch. xx, 
Eng. tr. London 1969. (C. E. Boswortx) 
KULLIYYA (^. lit. "completeness"; Turkish: 

fakülte; Persian: dänishkada) acquired in the roth 
century the technical meaning of faculty as a 
unit of teaching and learning, mostly at the 
university level, according to branches of learning. 

Islamic education in masdjid, madrasa or khdnabah 
did not know of a division into Aulliyyát, which 
Presupposes institutionalised specialisation. So it 
was only in 1930 that al-Azhar in Cairo was re- 
organised according to three Aulliyyat of higher 
studies: upal al-din, gharifo, and al-dirdsat al-‘ara~ 
biyya. Nodjaf in lrdq, as a centre of SHIT Tinā 
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‘ashart learning, had in 1963, besides a number of 
independent maddris, a. kuliiyyal al-fikh which was 
connected with the University of Baghdad, When 
modern institutions of higher education were estab- 
lished beside the traditional Muslim ones in the 19th 
and zoth centuries, the latter underwent a number 
of innovations and reforms which were mostly im- 
posed by the state authorities, In this way, the 
faculty system was introduced into the traditional 
Islamic teaching, either by a radical transformation 
‘of an existing old-established institution (eg. at 
al-Azhar}; or by integrating such an institution as a 
Aulliyyat al-shayi‘a or a faculty of religious studies 
into à new modern state university (e.g. at al- 
Zaytüna in Tunis); or by establishing completely 
new religious institutions with a division into facul. 
ties, replacing older such institutions (e.g. the King 
Sa*üd Islamic University ín Medina). By now, the 
faculty system has been introduced in nearly all 
Islamic institutions of higher education; sometimes 
such institutions have “modern” faculties side-by- 
side with those of the Islamic sciences. These in- 
stitutions provide the education of religious leaders 
and they perform a function in the transmission and 
reformulation of Islamic thought, They may lead to 
a career in the judiciary, in institutional teaching or 
in less formal forms of instruction in Islam, both 
within and outside Muslim countries. 

‘The non-religious modern (state) universities [see 
Djinr'A] and. other institutions of higher education 
lal-la*tim al-^ili] have been organised according to 
the faculty system, as taken over from the West, 
since their establishment in the zoth and sometimes 
the roth century. They come under the Ministry of 
Education, or in some cases the Ministry of Higher 
Education. These universities expanded greatly in 
member and size after the independence of the 
different countries, and they serve the modernisation 
and development of the societies of these countries 
by providing them with professional intellects, besides 
the general role of such institutions in the acquisition 
and transmission of knowledge. There is a direct link 
between the modernisation of a society and the ex 
pausion of its educational system, including higher 
education, The educational institutions undergo 
during the process the influence of those ideological 
forces which constitute, or at least accompany, the 
dynamic of the modernisation process. The planning 
of higher education has started in most countries 
according to the netds of these countries, following 
western models and resulting in the growth of 
faculties (hulliyyát). 

In Arab universities the following kulliyya@t have 
developed: ddab (arts), kubüh (law), ‘utd (sciences) 
and fibb (medicine), the first two of which are called 
nazari (theoretical), the latter two “amali (practical). 
Then there are those of farbiya (education, ie. for 
teacher-training at secondary schools), fididra (com- 
merce), idára (administration), handasa (engineer- 
ing), sird‘a (agriculture), saydaliyya (pharmacy), 
tibbalasnan (dentistry) and basfara (veterinary 
medicine). In some cases there is a Aulliyydt al-“uliim 
al-idjtimatiyya (social sciences), but mostly these 
disciplines are served by an institute instead of a 
faculty. Some universities, eg. al-Azhar, have a 
Rulliyyat al-bandt (women's faculty). In a number of 
cases, university faculties are the continuation of 
previously existing educational institutions which 
became part of the university once it had been 
founded. 

‘The faculties have been organised in different 
countries according to French (especially for law 











faculties), British and American models, but they 
have developed on their own and adjusted to minis- 
terial directives. The Aulliyydt constitute together a 
didmia, Within the university, the kultiyydt enjoy a. 
relative independence; their deans have great 
authority; they often have their own dali! (guide) 
besides the lakwim oc fakrir (calendar) of the uni- 
versity. They mostly have their own library and may 
issue their own periodical. Generally speaking, the 
decision-making process is slow and the bureaucratic 
apparatus allows for little efficiency, apart from 
ever-reourring financial problems, Most 

of study show an early specialisation, and the 
Auliiyyét or faculties tend to function as profes- 
sional schools. Certain courses on history, culture 
and society may be made compulsory for all students. 
‘The degrees awarded are those of bachelor, master, 
specialised diplomas and doctorate. The faculties 
(ulli yát) are each subdivided into sections (Kusüm, 
sing. kism), and specialised institutes may be at- 
tached to them. Nearly all teaching is done in the 
national language, and English and French are not 
well known; most universities have insufficient funds 
to obtain books for their libraries in these languages. 

Given the great number of students enrolled, 
faculties like medicine and the sciences limit the 
admission of students according to the number of 
places available, taking into account the earlier 
marks received by applying students. There is evi 
dently a job-market problem in most countries for 
those who obtain their bachelor degree, and even for 
those who finish graduate studies. A certain number 
of students are sent abroad or admitted for foreign 
scholarships to continue their studies or to specialise; 
a certain percentage of students, varying according 
to country, stays abroad. Faculty teachers, on the 
other hand, have a high teaching load and often take 
supplementary jobs besides; there is not only a lack 
of facilities for reading and research, but also in 
some cases a problem of intellectual independence. 

As everywhere else, the ulliyyat in Muslim coun- 
tries are in transition and undergoing permanent 
re-organisation. The exact, natural and applied 
sciences have an immediate relevance for the modern- 
‘sation of these countries. The social sciences, not 
always developed adequately, are sensitive to ideo- 
logical considerations, but are pivotal for the inter- 
pretation of the present-day situation of the societies 
‘of these countries; this holds true for the teaching 
of history too. The tendency at all faculties is to 
spread knowledge imposed from above, and this 
knowledge often appears to be considered as a finite 
quantity, to be assimilated by memorisation, Con- 
sequently, little attention is paid to promoting the 
awakening of the available natural intelligence, 

It would be difficult to interpret the Aulliyydt, 
and the institutions of higher education in general, 
apart from their social context and the function which 
they fulfil in societies with pressing needs and 
with many uncertainties. They play an important 
role, in particular in the construction of a modern 
society and in the cultural transformation of whole 
countries. This takes place at a time when the ideals. 
of culture have changed greatly, not only in relation. 
to the religious orientation of the traditional Islamic 
educational institutions, but also sinoe the political 
independence of the countries undec consideration. 

Bibliography: for the Arab countries, see 

R. D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi, Education in 

Arab countries of the Near East, Washington, D.C, 

1949; J. D. J. Waardenburg, Some institutional 

aspects of Muslim higher education and their 
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relation to Islam, in Numer, xii (1965), 96-138; 
Fahim Qubain, Education and science in the Arab 
world, Baltimore, 1966; Waardenburg, Les us 
versitis dans le monde arabe actuel, The Hague- 
Paris 1966; idem, Enseignement supérieur «t eul- 
dure arabe, in Renaissance du monde arabe, Geri 
bloux, Belgium 1972, $33-51. See also the bibliog- 
raphy under DyAwt‘a, 

Q- D. J. WaARDENBURC) 

KUÜLLIYYE (7.), in Ottoman usage the complex 
of buildings with varying purposes centred round 
a mosque. The concept of a küliyye was inherent 
in the earliest form of the mosque or didmi€ where 
‘one building housed the place of prayer and teach: 
ing as well as serving as a hostel [see El’, art. 
Masni]. Later, other services were incorporated 
under one foundation document, and each was 
housed in its own building within an enclosure, This 
did not preclude the foundation of hospitals, etc., as 
separate institutions, as in 7th/13th century Anatolia. 
The early grouping of a Aillliyye was often due to 
the contours of hillsides or the irregularities of the 
site donated, as with the royal foundations at Bursa 
in the 8th/14th centuries. In the late gth/rsth century, 
the great ordered Aiilliyyes of the Ottoman dynasty 
were founded, in particular those of Bayazid 11 at 
Amasya and Edirne, the latter devoted to all aspects 
of medicine including the training of students. While 
each element of the foundation was separate, the 
buildings, their courts and parterres were conceived 
as an architectural whole. 

"The greatest of these Aülliyyes were built in Istan- 
bul by Mebemmed 71 Fatih and Sülaymán I (Kànün 
The latter incorporated seven madrasas, four for each 
‘of the Sunni Jaw schools, a preparatory college and 
one for studying the Hadith and a medical school. 
Besides these with their courts, latrines and two 
houses for teachers or mudarrisiin there was a schoo! 
for boys, a chantry, a hostel with stables, a bath or 
Jammam, the mausoleum of the sultan and that of 
his consort in a cemetery, rooms for mosque servants 
over gateways, a large kitchen and refectory with 
store-rooms attached, a wrestling ground, and in the 
vaults supporting the vast platform on which these 
many buildings were erected, there were ironsmiths, 
caiés, button shops and other workshops. The one 
pavilion lacking was the usual royal &asr with 
access to the maksūra or royal lodge (bhünkär 
mabfili). 

Each and all of the charitable services had to be 
staffed, and detailed foundation documents regulated 
every duty, item of diet or salary. Besides the ad- 
aninistrative officers who came under the chief 
eunuch in the department of the harem at Topkapi 
Sardyl, there were religious officers and teachers, 
porters, chanters, grave diggers, servants responsible 
for maintenance, including the polishing of court- 
yards and window grilles, cooks, scullions, plumbers, 
lamp-lighters, a guard against the theft of oil for 
Jamps, carpenters, masons and tilers responsible for 
the lead sheets covering well over soo domes. The 
kitchens coped with the feeding of this company, as 
‘well as the students and travellers and the poor; 
the scraps were given to the dogs. All these services 
required a considerable supply of water, and the 
cost of laying pipes and rebuilding aqueducts ex- 
ceeded that of building the foundation. The initial 
"building costs and the endowment needed to maintain 
so vast a foundation were raised by public sub- 
scription, including the gift of various properties, 
ranging from entire estates to a mill or one cottage. 
‘The donors ranged from the ruler, who might assign 











the revenues of a part of the realm through office 
holders of greater and lesser rank, to the common 
people. 

Bibliography: Two important early sources 
fon the Ottoman bulliyye (külliye) are the Hadikat 
al-dijesimi*, in von Hammer, Histoire, and Ewliy’ 
Celebi, Seyahat-name, Istanbul 1908-38. General 
works which refer to examples are many, and 
include K. A. C. Creswell, The Muslim architecture 
of Egypt, Oxford 1958; A. Gabriel, Les monuments 
tures d'Analolie, Paris 1931-4; idem, Une capilale 
turque; Brousse (Bursa), Paris 1958; A. U. Pope, d 
survey of Persian art, London 1938; G. Goodwin, 
‘A history of Ottoman architecture, London 1975} 
O. Aslanapa, Turkish art and architecture, London 
3972. See also works concerned with adminis- 
trative history, such as Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
society and the West, ili-z; R. Mantran, Istanbul 
dans la seconde moitié du XVIIe siècle, Paris 1962 
and idem, La vie quotidienne à Constantinople au 
temps de Soliman le Magnifique e4 ses successeurs, 
XVe e XVII siècles, Paris 1963, Ahmet Refik 
Altinay’s researches into the orders-in-council are 
important and are published as Hicrt onikinci 
asırda İstanbul kayan, Istanbul 1930; Hicri 
onbirinci asırda İstanbul hayatı, Istanbul 1931, 
Hicri XIII. asirda ÌÎstandul hayatı, Istanbul 1932; 
and ró. asırda İstanbul hayais, Istanbul 1935. Two 
major works of O. Ergin are Türk şehirlerinde 
dmarei sistemi, Istanbul 1939, and Fatih imarati 
vakfiyesi, Istanbul 1945. The journal Vakıflar 
Dergisi, ‘published intermittently, is a scholarly 
source, In the first number, Ankara 2939, appeared 
H. Kunter, Türk vakıflar ve vabfiyeleri, and 
A. S. Unver, Fatih külliyesine ait diğer muhim bir 
vesika, and in No. ii, Ankara 1942, F. Kóprülü 
published L'institution du vahouf, and S. Yalta- 
kaya, Kara Ahmed Paja vaMiyesi, Other recent 
works have beea M, T, Gökbilgin, XV.-XVI. 
asırlarda Edirne ve Paga hvasi: cahiflar, mülkler, 
mukataalar, Istanbul 1952; S. Eyice, Gebzede 
Muslafa Paja külliyesi, in Bilge, x (120), Istanbul, 
March 1957; T. Ör, Istanbul camileri, Ankara 
1962-5; M. Akok, Kayseri Huand mimart külliye- 
sinin rolovesi, in Tiirk Arkeoloji Dersisiy xvilt, 
Ankara 1967. See also the article Waxr in Ei". 

(G. Goopwis) 

KUL-OGHLU (r.) "son of a slave", in Ottoman 
‘usage, more specifically the son of a Janissary, 
admitted to the pay-roll of the corps; for further 
information see YER! ČERI. 

In the period of Turkish domination in Algeria 
and Tunisia, the word tulughli/Aulughit and, with 
dissimilation, Aurughit{Aurughit (pl. kulugkldn[ku- 
dughn, kurughidnhurughlan[krághel; French kouw- 
lougli and variants) denoted those elements of the 
population resulting from marriages of Turks with 
local women. They were fairly numerous at Tunis, 
‘Algiers and Tlemcen, and in the towns which had 
‘Turkish gacrisons, such as Médea, Mostaganem, ete. 
In Algeria, they lived in special quarters, and were 
rather looked down upon by the urban population 
(hadar), who would not give them willingly their 
daughters in m. The rules of the odíak [q4.] 
did not allow them to rise to higher levels, and they 
often endured harassment from the authorities, A 
considerable number of them also became mingled 
with the rural population and took up agriculture, 
especially in Tunisia. After the conquest, those who 
lived in Algeria were the target for hostility from 
the tribes, and many of them enrolled in the locally- 
recruited bodies of troops. They subsequently be- 
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came merged within the general urban or rural 
populations, (Ep.) 

KULOGHLU, Turkish folk poet of the rrth/ 
17th century. Hardly anything is known about his 
life. He seems to have belonged to the Janissary 
corps and to have flourished during the reigns of 
“Othman IT, Mustafa 1, Murad TV and Ibrahim, and 
to have found particular favour at the court of 
Murid IV. A contemporary of Kul Mustafà and 
Katibi, he was at his best in lyric and epic poems, 
the best known of which is his elegy for Murad TV, 
His poems, scattered in most of the 17th and 16th 
century anthologies of folk pocts (didnks), have been 
collected and published by Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun. 

Bibliography: Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun, Ku- 
lolu, Istanbul 1934; M. Fuad Köprülü, Tärk 
saz şairleri, ii, Istanbul 1962. (Fanir tz) 
KULTHOM s.'IYÀD «:-KUSHAYRI, Kaysi 

notable [see Kays] whom the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik sent to the Maghrib, 
in Djumada 11 x23/April-May 741, to avenge the 
bloody defeat which the Berbers, commanded 
by the successor of Maysara (g..), Khalid b. Hamtd/ 
Humayd al-Zaniti, had inflicted on the Arabs in 
the “battle of the nobles” (gharwat al-ashraf). 
KulthOm left at the head of an army of 30,000 
men, to which there were added contingents raised 
along the way, and he joined up with Habib b. Abt 
*Ubayda alFibri, the former companion of Masa 
b. Nusayr [g..], who was endeavouring to halt 
the progress of the Safrl Kharidjites near Tlemcen. 
The clumsy conduct of the Syrian army and the 
arrogant attitude of the commander of the vanguard, 
Baldi b. Bishr [gs.], who was Kuhbüm's nephew, 
towards Habib hampered the conduct of operations. 
Khalid al-Zanatl, after retiring before the Arabs, 
gave battle to them near the Wadi Sabu (Oued 
Sebou). Ignoring Habib's sensible advice, Kulthüm 
sent to the front Balgj's cavalry, which succeeded 
after great efforts in piercing the Berber lines, but 
the latter reformed behind them and overwhelmed 
by their mass the caliphal troops which had taken 
up batte order too late. Habib and the other chiefs 
"were killed. 

Kuithür fought with the greatest bravery, reciting 
verses of the Kur’an to encourage the others, but 
finally he fell. One-third of the army was killed and a 
third taken prisoners (Dhu 'I-Hididja 123/0ct.-Nov. 
741). Baldj's cavalry's only hope was to take refuge 
in Ceuta, whence after much suffering they were 
able to cross to Spain. 

Bibliography: Ion al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamhara, 
Tab. 105, Register, if, 373; Ibn «Abd al-Hakam, 
Conquéte de l'Afrique du. Nord st de l'Espagne, 
ed. and tr. A. Gateau, Algiers 1947, index; Ibn 
Khaldün, Kiláb al-CIbar, vi, xzt, rr9 (Histoire des 
Berbires, de Slane, i, 217, 238-9); Histoire de 
TAfrique et de la. Sicile, ed. and tr. Desvergers, 
11-13 text, 358, tr.; Ibn *Idhàcl, Bayån, i, 41-3; 
Tn al-Kutiyya, Ta’rith [/titih al-Andalus, Madrid 
1868, 24-15; Balighurl, Futif al-bulddn, 229-32; 
Akhbar madjmii‘a, 32-5; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Cairo, v, rr»; Ibn Taghribirdt, al-Nudjéim al 
sahira, i, 321; Makkarl, Analectes, ii, 12; Ibn Abi 
Dinar al-Kayrawanl, Kitéb al-Mwnis, 39; Dozy, 
Hist. des Musulmans d'Espagne, i, 345-8; Fournel, 
Les Berbers, i, 291-6; Mercier, Histoire de l'Afrique 
seplentrionale, i, 231-2; A. Gateau, in Rev, Tuni- 
sienne, xxxviii-xl (1939), 205 {f.; E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist, Esp. Mus, i, 4-5. (R. Basser) 
ĶULUMRIYA, the name given by the Arabs to 

the town of Coimbra, on the right bank of the 























Mondego River in central Portugal. The town still 
has some ruins from the Roman period, and was 
originally called Aeminium; but it took over the 
name of another important Roman town, Conim- 
briga, which lay 18 km. to the south and had been 
devastated and depopulated during the barbarian 
invasions. The episcopal see of Conimbriga was 
transferred to Aeminium in ca. 500-9, and the change 
of name took place towards the raiddle of the 7th 
century A.D. Although the usual Arabic form was 
Kulumriya, fba al-KOtiyya (4th/toth century) has 
that of Kulunbiriya (Z/tilél, 200). The occupying of 
the town is attributed to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Masa b. 
Nusayr, governor of al-Andalus 95-7/714-16. His 
lands, like those of Santarém to the south, appear 
to have been omitted from the conqueror’s division 
of the territories, probably because of a treaty (cf. 
Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., ili, 201-2). 

‘The Arab geographers give descriptions of Kulum- 
riya. Al-Razl states that it was an ancient town, 
well-fortified and with fertile surrounding estates 
where there were cornfields, olive groves and gardens. 
Abldrisi (548/1154) says that the walls Aad three 
gates (one of which still exists, with the name of 
almedina), and mentions the mills along the Mondego 
vineyards and gardens and also the force of Christians 
living there. Al-Himyarl repeats this information, and 
Yáküt gives a brief notice of the town. 

Coimbra may have been the central town of a 
küra or territorial district during its Islamic period. 
This last was very disturbed, for the town was 
coveted by the Christians who set afoot the Recon- 
quista (see AL-ANDALUS and BURTUKAL]. In 264/878 
the town was taken by Count Hermenegildo in 
Alfonso TI's name, but al-Mangtr recaptured it in 
377/987 after having briefly occupied it two years 
previously. it was finally conquered by Ferdinand I 
in 456/1064 after a six-months’ siege. He created the 
Mozarab Sisnandus Davidi2 governor as a reward 
for his role here. The Coimbra district was one of the 
Mozarabs’ most lively centres; as well as the facts 
described in eg. the works of Gomez-Moreno and 
I. de Las Cagigas, P. da Cunha Serra (Contribuigdo, 
35-6 and map IJ) has emphasised the role of the 
town's Mozarabs in the peopling of northern Portugal 
during the Reconquista. The presence of the Muslims 
in the area has left many traces, as its toponomy 
shows. From the roth century onwards, Christian 
documents make a very clear distinction between 
what was in the almedina (the walled town and 
citadel) and what was in the arrabalde (< rabad) 
‘outside the walls at that time. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, La “Des- 
cription de l'Espagne". d'Ahmad. al-Rári, in. al- 
And., xviii (1953), 89; idem, La Péninsule Ibérique 
au Moyen-Age, Leiden 1938, text 164, 
idem, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, indicos; 
conquista de Espatia de Abenalcotia el Cordobés 

(vol. ii of the Coleccion de obras arabigas de historia 

y geografía que publica la Real Acádemia de la 

Historia), Madrid 1868 and 1926; Idrisi, Maghrib, 

text, 183, Fr. tr, 222; Paulo Meréa, Sobre as 

antigas instituiedes Coimbras, in Arquivo Coimbrdo, 
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povoamento do Noroeste Peninsular, Lisbon 1967- 

(A. Dis FARINHA) 
^L-KULZUM, an ancient town and seaport 
on the Red Sea (A. Babr al-Kulsum [q2.), Bahr 
al-Hind or Bahr al-Habasha), now administratively 
in the province (mukdfaza) of al-Suways. It appears 
to have been a fort as well as a town, and was, 
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perhaps, the spot where the troops destined to guard 
the sluices of the canal were stationed. It was called 
Castrum by Hierocles and Epiphanius; and dope 
(Clysma), or xeTape is first mentioned by Lucian, 
KĶulzum is a corruption of the Greek name Adaya 
(im both Arabic and Greek almost always without 
the article; the Greek refers to the "sluic 
mouth of the canal, which led from the Ni 
Red Sea), This canal, begun by Pharaoh Necho and 
finished by Darius of Persia, was later restored by 
Ptolemy ÍI Philadelphos and by Trajan, In the 
Muslim period, when the construction of the canal 
was wrongly ascribed to Hadrian, labour was re- 
peatedly spent on it, 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab ín 23/643-4 for example had 
it repaired to facilitate the transport of com for 
Mecca from al-Fustat to the Read Se: 
after him Khalidi Amir al-Mw’minta. According to 
Aba Saib, its mouth was at al-Kulzum, according 
to al-Masfüdi and others (more accurately) at Diwnb 
(sic; dhanab?) al-Timsdk, one mile from the town, 
where the Meccan pilgrims from Egypt crossed the 
canal by a large bridge. The caliph al-Mangir in 
158/775 had it partly filled in, fearing an attack from 
his uncle Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, who had rebelled 
against him in Medina, so that in Ab $alib’s time it 
ended at al-Sadir at the entrance to the Wadt 
Tumist. New but fruitless attempts to make i 
navigable again were made by the caliph Haran 
al-Rashid, who is said to have abandoned the at- 
tempt out of fear oí the Greeks. Henceforth the 
bulk of its water flowed into the Birkat al-Djubb 
{ill it was completely filled in (1899) for sanitary 
reasons. 

‘The town of al-Kulzum owed its importance 
mainly to this canal, for according to the descriptions 
of the Arab geographers, it was a desolate and miser- 
able site without water and vegetation; neither trees 
nor fruits could flourish there. However, it was 
"useful as a source of salt which was transported to 
various parts of Egypt and Syria for sale, and al- 
Baghdadi reports that quarries for red flint were 
operated in its vicinity. In antiquity and in the early 
Muslim period its main importance was as a point of 
departure for shipping on the Red Sez, which con- 
sequently came to be most commonly known to the 
Arabs as Bakr al-Kulwm. The cor ships of al- 
Fustát after they had passed the canal sailed from 
here to al-Djär and Djidda. Of the Jewish merchants 
called al-RadhSniyya, Ibn Khurradadhbih says that 
they came from the lands of the Franks to al- 
Farami?; thence they carried their wares 35 farsaBhs 
on camels to al-Kulzum, where they were loaded 
on ships which sailed to India and China, According 
to the same geographer, al-Kulzum with akTür 
and Ayla formed a district of Egypt. 

The country round al-Kulzum was inhabited at 
an early date by Arabs, They are already mentioned 
in the Acta of the hermit Sisoes (Coptic: apa Djidjoi). 
Sisoes was one of the three Coptic martyrs (the other 
two being ‘Itanas and Pidjimf) whose place of burial 
is known to have been in al-Kulzum. For seventy 
years the anchorite Yahanna al-Kasir (John Kolobos, 
died ca. A.D. 409) lived in a cave which he had dug 
himself in the nearby Djabal Antwan, and was buried 
beside the graves of the three martyrs. Djabal Antwan, 
‘was so named after St. Antony who went into retreat. 
there from the importunities of the secular world. 
In the History of John Kolobos, Kulzüm (sic) appears 
for the first time in the Arabic Synaxarium as the 
name of the ancient Clysma. 

When under the last ‘Abbasid governor in Egypt, 





















‘Anbasa b. Ishàk, the Budjà or Bedja (¢.v.] rebelled 
in Nubia, invaded the Sa'id oc Upper Egypt and laid 
waste many towns, al-Mutawakkil sent against them 
an army under Muhammad b. €Abd Allah al-Kummī 
which went from Kas [q4.] straight through the 
desert to the emerald mines, while seven ships with 
stores sailed from al-Kulzum to Sanga neat ‘Aydhib 
and provided the victorious army from there with 
the necessary supplies. 

In the autumn of 36z/971, the Karmatian leader 
Hasan b. Abmad on his campaign against the 
Fatimid Djawhar took the towns of al-Kulzum, al- 
Farami, and Tinnls; after his defeat before Cairo 
(3 Rabi* I sórjz« December 971), he retired under 
cover of night via al-Kulzum to Arabia. 

Reynald de Châtillon at the beginning of his naval 
expedition against the holy cities in the winter of 
578/1182-3 sent two ships from Aden, which were to 
watch the citadel of al-Kulzum and prevent the 
garrison from procuring water. But soon afterwards 
the Hidjib Husim al-Din Lwhy built a fleet by 
order of Salah al-Din's brother al-Malik al-‘Adil, in 
al-Kulzum, whieb sailed for *Aydhib and put a 
sudden end to the desperate enterprise. When al- 
Dimaghki includes al- Kulzum among the lands under 
al-Karak, this is perhaps a memory of these events 
of a century before. 

In the time of al-Idrisl, Yaküt and al-Dimashkl, 
al-Kulzum was already a deserted town. Al-Malgria! 
found among old documents in the palace of Cairo 
accounts of the expenditure on the civil and military 
administration of the town and district and con- 
cluded from them that it must once have been most 
flourishing. He quotes al-Kudi‘T as saying that the 
town was already ruinous in his day, and this pre- 
sumably included the fortress (Kalfat al-Kulzum) 
mentioned in several accounts. According to al 
ldrii, the Bedouins had occupied and plundered it. 
The only water-supply he knew of in the vicinity 
was the well at al-Suways, which yielded only a 
scanty supply of brackish water. Al-Mukaddast 
(4th/roth century) already mentions al-Suways (Le. 
Suez), which gradually took the place of al-Kulzum, 
a mile from it 

The name of al-Kulzum is stilt given to some 
heights to the north of Suez, Kóm ai-Kulzum. 
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our servir à la géographie de l'Égypte, in MIFAO, 
xxxvi, Cairo 1919, 107-8; G. Wiet, Les inscrip- 
tions arabes de la Qal'ah Guindi, im Syria, iii 
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(E. Homcwaxax - (R. Y. Egtzn]) 
KUM (Ar. Kumm, current Persian pronunciation 

Ghom rather than Kum), a city of central Iran 

(Media in ancient times, later Djibal or ‘Irak-i 

adjam) situated in lat. 34°38’ N. and long. 50°58" 

E., 150 km. to the south of Tehran. It is the capital 

of a shahrisién of the Central Province (Ustin-i 

markazi) and the ninth city of Iran, with a popula- 
tion of 246,873 in 1976. Situated on the great north- 
west/south-east axis, which fellows the foothills of 
the central Iranian range and skirts the fold of the 

Zagros, it lies at the junction of all the road and rai? 

routes linking southern Iran with Tehran. 








Geographical setting. 

With a complex geological history (entirely post- 
Cretaceous terrain; late formation of mountains 
linked to volcanic activity; marine development of 
the site of Kum in the Oligo-Miocene period), the 
region is characterised by its uneven relief, As 
elsewhere in central Iran, the natural environment 
bears the marks of aridity and of the features as- 
sociated with an inland continental setting (steppe 
vegetation, saline earth; see M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 
sff.). To the south, the mountainous region of 
Kuhistan contains half-a-dozen peaks whose south- 
western elevation exceeds 3,000 m. Towards the 
north-west, other mountains separate Kuhistan from 
another dense range exceeding 3,000 m. in altitude 
in the region of Tafrish. The valley of tho river Kum. 
(Anarbar in antiquity) constitutes a pass crossing the 
mountainous region of the south. It clears the final 
barrier of the mountains through a broad gap and 
spreads a thick deposit of sediment on the plain 
where the city of Kum is situated. To the north-east, 
the plain is barred by hill-ranges of only moderate 
elevation (1,000 m,), dominated to the west by the 
Küh-i Namak (Mountain of Salt); distorted in shape 
and dangerous of access, it has given rise to a whole 
cycle of legends (see Bazin, of. laud., 8, n. 4). Further 
to the north, the relief rises, dominating the low-lying 
areas which are divided unequally between dashi and 
kawir. Rivers of most irregular current flow into the 
basin of Hawd-i Sultan and the vast salt lake (daryd-t 
namak) of Masila. Although meteorological data are 
incomplete, the temperatures are characterised by 
strong daily and annua! fluctuations, and a high 
general average (184" over the period r958-68, as 
calculated by M. Bazin, op. laud., 13; the pioneering 
work of A. H. Adie, dé u hawa-yi Tan, Tehran 
1339, 77, gives an average of 18'5°). The winter is 
not very cold, and the temperature in summer fre- 
quently exceeds 40°. Rainfall is sparse everywhere 
(less than 200 mm. below 1,500 m.) and very irregular, 
Prolonged droughts can be disastrous (there have 
been instances in 1869-72 and more recently in 
1960-6). The strength of the river-currents is also 
most irregular and there are often catastrophic floods. 
(Bazin, op. laud., 14 ff.; Bémont, 180). The soil is in 
general unfavourable to agriculture, and the natural 
‘vegetation is very poor. 








Socio-economic setting, 
This hostile natural environment is inhabited by a 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V. 


population of great ethnic and linguistic diversity, 
Since the beginning of the and/8th century, a number 
of significant Arab elements have been added to the 
original Persian nucleus. Among the groups of foreign 
origin are the Khaladj [g.v], who speak an archaic 
oriental Turkish and who arrived in the area at a 
very early stage (between the rth and the r4th 
centuries). They have given their name to the moun- 
tains of Khaladiistan, to the east of Kum, the region 
where they are settled. There are considerable con- 
trasts in the demographic evolution of this rural 
environment, where the density of population is 
generally below five inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre and where, in contrast to other regions of 
central Iran, the larger villages are mostly situated 
at high altitudes (Bazin, op. laud., 23 ff.). 

Agriculture depends primarily on irrigation by the 
traditional utilisation of watercourses (barrages, 
diversion channels) and of underground reserves 
(kandts (qv.]) as well as on modern techniques of 
developing fertility through wells of varying depths. 
The sharing of water among those exploiting it has 
given rise to a system of minute division which, in 
contrast to the practice elsewhere in Iran, operates 
without any particular supervision (Bazin, op. laud., 
39). In spite of the introduction of some modern 
methods of exploitation, agricultural techniques and 
systems are still archaic, Cereals (wheat, barley) give 
a rather mediocre yield, Summer crops (cotton, 
market-garden products including various kinds of 
melon and water-melon, pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
apricots, almonds, more recently opium, etc.) are 
mostly grown for sale, In general, agricultural produc- 
tion is inferior (Bazin, op. cit., 40 f). In contrast to 
the situation prevailing elsewhere ín Iran, before the 
implementation of land reform tbe bulk of the land 
belonged to urban middle class landlords and to 
peasant smallholders. The crown properties (AiAlisa 
{g.]) which existed in the Kadjar period were no 
longer represented in the region (Bazin, op. laud., 
55). The wab estates gifted to the sanctuary of 
Fatima al-MaSama continue to be decidedly less 
important than those of the sanctuary of Imam Rida 
at Mashhad (Bazin, op. cit.); for a comparison, see 
Fisher, 70, and oa Mashhad, N, Hakami, Le vag/ 
d'un lcu saint en Iran-Maskad, Mémoire de l'EPHE, 
Section vi, Paris 1975, 22 ff.). Traditional forms of 
‘ownership, exploitation and the sharing of crops are 
now being modified by the gradual implementation 
of land reform; a number of successful co-operatives 
have been created (Bazin, op. cit., 57 ff). 

The relatively meagre agricultural yields are 
supplemented by ancillary activities: peasants and 
numerous nomadic and semi-nomadic groups practise 
stock-breeding (cattle, sheep, goats, camels); the 
crafts formerly practised (see below) have been 
replaced by the manufacture of carpets, introduced, 
at least as far as quality products are concerned, by 
merchants of KAshdn in the nineteen-thirties (Bazin, 
op. laud., 64 ff.; idem, Qom, ville de pèlerinage, 105 f, 4 
idem, Le travail du tapis dans la région de Qom). 
Numerous factors (including the religious and social 
conservatism of the population) have hindered the 
industrial development of the town and of the region, 
in spite of the discovery and exploitation of petroloum 
and natural gas in the folds of the Alburz and of 
Saradia (for a bibliography relating to the industry 
of the region: textiles, building materials, ceramics, 
flour-mills, petroleum, natural gas, etc., see M. Bazin, 
Qom, ville de pèlerinage, 109 {f.). The influence of 
Kum over the region has been to some extent artifi- 




















cially diminished to the advantage of the surrounding 
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sldhristans, especially those of Kashan and Tafrish, 
the latter being a recent creation (ibid., r24 ff.). In 
spite of the potential richness of the soil and at- 
tempts at modernisation, crop yields and the standard 
of living continue to be rather poor (M. Bazin, La vie 
rurale, 70 ff. idem, with regard to nutrition, in 
Studia Iranica, i [1973], 243-53). 


Historical evolution. 


Numeroussigns testity to the occupation of the site 
of Kum in ancient times (M. Bazin, Za vie rurale, 
25 ff). The remains of čahár táġs of the Sāsānid 
period are still visible in the region (A. Godard, L'art 
de l'Iram, Paris 1962, 232 1f; M. Sioux, Le site 
a Atesh-Keouh pres de Delidjan, in Syria, xliv [1967], 
53-72). Excavations on the site of one of these, the 
Kal‘a-yi Dukhtar, very close to Kum, have brought 
to light fragments of pottery of the type associated 
with Sialk Il and II (sth and 4th millenia B.C): 
sec M.Siroux, Le Kalb DuMMar de Kumm, in 
Athire Irén, Wi (1938), 113-20; R. Ghirshman, 
Fouilles de Sialk, Paris 1938, i, 91; L. Vanden Berghe, 
Archiologie de UIran ancien, Leiden 1959, 125. 
Similar remains have been discovered in Khaladjistān 
(see M. Bahrami, in Amusish wa parwarish, x/4 
[1940], 31-8). Two Seleucid columns are still to be 
found near Dilidjin (A. Godard, op. laud., 149, 153, 
164, and plate 88). 

Kum is included among the kiras of Djibal [Ibn 
‘Khurradaghbih, 20). Ibn al-Fakh (209 ff.) and other 
Arabic sources mention Sisnid Kum in various con- 
texts (see Fakihi, Taikhi madhhab-i Kum, 54 ff,). 
According to the Ta*ikh-i Kum, 24, Alexander the 
Great destroyed Kum, and it wes the Sasinid 
Kubad I (488-551) who restored its prosperity and 
gave it administrative independence from Isfahan. 
Many of the rustats of Kum, mentioned in the 
Ta?rikk-i Kum bear Iranian names, some of which 
are still in use today. A version of a Pahlavi text 
draws attention to the merits of the saffron of Kum 
(see J. M. Unvala, The PaMavi text “King Husraw 
and his boy”, Paris 1924, 44, following al-Tha‘alibi), 
In the Shah-nama of Firdawst, Kum is included 
among the towns belonging to the Pishdadiyan and 
Kayanid kings (Fakthi, 55, ctc.). 

But in spite of the archacological remains and the 
literary allusions to Kum in the ancient texts, as in 
the case of Kashan, with which it is often associated 
(Sum and Kashn together are seid to have supplied 
20,000 horsemen to the Sisanid army at al-Kadis- 
iyya: ste FakIhI, 56, following Ibn A‘tham al- Küf), 
virtually nothing is known of the pre-Islamic town, 
According to the majority of Arabic sources (which 
often contain internal contradictions), the town was 
an Islamic foundation. According to the To"rü 
Kum, the Ash'ari Arabs of Küfa, persecuted for their 
Shi beliefs, came and established themselves in the 
region (where they were probably received by co- 
religionists), in 94/712-13, protected it from attacks 
by the Daylamis, and ultimately built a wall around. 
seven of the forty villages of the plain (240 ff.; on 
the mon-Ash‘ari Arabs who established themselves 
at Kum, see Falghi, 43 ff.). This conglomeration 
presumably took its name from that of one of these 
villages, Kumi 
Kwm follows al-Barki in preferring to derive the 
name Kum from küme, a kind of hut, possibly the 
origin of Kumamaydin, which could have been 
contracted into Kimaydan/Kumfdin (25; Houton- 
Schindler, 59). A derivation from Godman, pro- 
nounced Goman, is suggested by R- N. Frye (The 
golden age of Persia, London 1975, 11). Other fanciful 


























etymologies (generally based on the Arabic impera- 
tive kum “rise up!) have also been proposed (see 
for example, Houtum-Schindler, s9 ff). There are 
also numerous Shi? fadiths extolling the virtues of 
Kum as a place of refuge for believers etc. (Ta?rikh-i 
Kum, go ff.; Fakihi, 75, 83 ff.); this latter attribute 
earned it in the course of time numerous honorific 
titles such as Dar al-Mwminin, Dar al-Ibada, Dar 
al-Muwabhidin, Dar alm, Khák Faradj eto. 
(Fakiht, r4). 

This region, with its strong undercurrent of 
religious feeling (including Jewish and Christian 
associations; see Monneret de Villard, Le leggende 
orientali sui magi evangelici, Vatican 1952, 84 f£) 
became one of the first bastions of Shitism (on the 
Shi and noa-ShtT groups at Kum, see Fakihi, 
308 ff). The Zoroastrian community, whose chief, 
‘Yadanfadhar, had in an earlier period assisted the 
Ash‘ari Arabs to settle in the region, was ultimately 
eliminated (sometimes brutally) or Islamised; it has. 
been observed, however, that Zoroastrian fire-temples 
continued to be in use in the area until the srd/oth 
century, and perhaps even later (Monneret de Villard, 
139). From the start, the inhabitants of Kum had a 
reputation for rebelliousness, for resistance to Sunni 
governors and to the payment of the levy (for the 
collection of taxes by force under Harn al-Rashid; 
the destruction of the city's fortifications at the 
orders of al-Ma’min, who more than tripled the al- 
ready excessive rate of Rharddj exacted from the 
‘Kumis; and a further punitive expedition ending in 
massacre in the reign of al-Muftazz, see Schwarz, 
562). By contrast, a Shi%i governor was accorded such 
co-operation that he was recalled by the caliph 
(Fisher, 56). Also to be noted are the conflicts be- 
tween the people of Kum and the people of Isfahan, 
who were fanatical Sunni (Fakihi, 222]. 

Im the 3rd/oth century, the principal settlement 
was Manidjan, one of the original “seven villages” 
or “seven fortresses” (Fakthi, 13, 384f,), In the 
4th/roth century, Kum was described as a prosperous 
city, fortified with a rampart, with fields well- 
irrigated by means of canals, dams and pumping 
apparatus. The majority of the population was 
Shi, ethnically Arab but Persian-speaking (Ibn 
Hawkal, K. Saat al-arg, ed. Kramers, 370). There 
were frequent disputes between Kum and settle- 
ments lying up-stream (Taymera/Gulpiygán and 
Andr/Maballat) regarding the distribution of the 
waters of the Anarbar, The flooding of this river was 
sometimes catastrophic (notably in 292/904-5, 1634, 
1670, 188r, 1993: sec Houtum-Schindler, 65if.; 
M. Bazin, La sie rurale, 33 {f.), With its many “lama? 
(tradition tells of seventeen fabian and of hundreds 
of Ash‘arl ruwi (see Fakihi, 37 ff.; in the srdloth 
century there were two hundred and sixty-six SI 
Swamd? and fourteen Sunnt ‘ulema, ibid., 309) and 
especially the family of the famous Shaykh Sadik 
(Mubammad b. *AII b. Bábüya), Kum could boast of 
having preceeded Nadjaf as a great theological 
centre. 

The prosperity of the city seems to have begun 
with its administrative independence trom Isfahan 
in 189/804-5. In 201/816-r7, Fatima al-MaSUma went 
to visit her brother, the Eighth Imam, ¢Alt b. Masa 
al-Rida, at Tis. She fell ill at Sawa (a Sunnt town) 
and asked to be taken to Kum, where she died and 
was buried. Besides the town’s reputation as a centre 
of theological education, it was this event which 
contributed most to its fame. The town expanded 
progressively from north-east to south-west in the 
direction of the tomb of Fatima, which ultimately 
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became its centre (Fakiti, 94 ff.). Patronised by the 
Bayids (Fakihl, 127 ff,), Kum was renowed in the 





Saldjük period for its madrasas, for the sanctuary of 
Fátima (visited by Suanls as well as Shis), for its 
religious foundations, and also for its admir 


rators 
and viziers (see J. Calmard, in Le monde iranien et 
PIslam, Paris-Geneva 1971, i, 58 ff.) as well as for 
its many Swamd? and scholars, known by the mishas 
of Kumi, Bark, Baravistint, Tabrist (from Tabris/ 
Tatrish), ete. At the time of the Mongol conquest in 
62t/r224, its inhabitants were massacred, possibly at 
the instigation of the Sunnis (see Falilhi, 223). Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl described the town as being mostly 
in ruins in the 8th/xgth century. It seems, however, 
that there was an attempt at reviving the region 
under the Tikhins, as evidenced by some important 
hydraulic constructions: the weighted dam at Sawa 
(end of the x3th century) and the vaulted dam at 
Kebar, 25 km. to the south of Kum (see H. Goblot, 
Keébar en Iran, sans douie le plus ancien des barrages- 
volites (1300 environ), in Science Progrès (La Nature), 
Paris, February 1965, 50:6; the same, in Arts ef 
Manufactures, Paris, June 1963, 43-9, April 1973, 
15-20). Although travellers have drawn attention to 
the massacre perpetrated by Timur, it seems that 
the Timtrids showed respect and favour to this holy 
city (we may note the mosque of Gawhar-Shid, wife 
of Shak-Rukh, near the mausoleum of Fatima, and 
the fact that the sultan Muhammad, son of Baysun- 
ghur, chose Kum as his capital in 846/442: see 
Faldht, 144-7). It was in any case from the oth/r4th 
contury onwards that the town began to enjoy 
definite royal patronage. The Turkoman sultans 
Diabán-Shih, Uzun Hasan, Vafyüb, Murid and 
Alvand used it as a kiad of winter capital for hunting, 
and this tradition was continued under the earlier 
Safawids, Ismā%l I and Țaħmāsp 1 (Fisher, 56 ff. 
Fakihi, 147 ff.; on the farmdns, Turkomans charged 
with the appointment of an official (mutawaili of 
the sanctuary and nafid of the sayyids), see Mudarrist 
‘Tabataba%, in Farkang-i frdn-zamin, xix[1-4, 118-35)» 
But it was above all the result of the religious. 
policy of Shah ‘Abbas I—consisting in attracting 
pilgrims to the ShFT shrines of Iran (Mashhad and 
Kum) rather than to those of ‘Irak, then controlled 
by the Ottomans—which endowed Kum with an 
unprecedented glamour. The sanctuary was em- 
dellished, and two of its four salis were transformed 
into a madrasa with a hostel for pilgrims. Many 
‘wlamd? came to Kum to study, men such as Mulla 
Mubsin Fayd, Mullà «Abd a-Razzàk Láhidji, Mulla 
Sadra Shirazi, Kagi Said Kumi, etc. (Fisher, 57). 
Traditions extolling the sanctity of the soil of Kum 
became current, and to the hundreds of tombs of 
Imám-zdas (at the time Amin Ahmad Riazi counted 
444 of them) were added the tombs of thousands of 
the faithful. The descendants of Shah ‘Abbas I 
were buried there, as were thirty-one other princes 
(M. Bazin, Qom, ville de pèlerinage, 84). No other 
Iranian city has such a vast number of tombs of 
Sulami, of distinguished people or of simple be- 
lievers, and the cemeteries extend over an enormous 
area. 
In the izth century, travellers described at 
length the merits of the town's craft-products 
(rapier and sabre blades, silks, cottons, glass, por- 
celain, porous white ceramics, etc.: see Bazin, 
Qom, 105). But a: the same time jt was a kind of 
land of exile for deposed aristocrats (Fakthi, 151), 
and insolvent debtors took refuge in the sanctuary 
(Gemelli Careri, ii, 74-5). Money was coined at 
Kum in the 3rdjoth and 4th/roth centuries, and it 


























appears that the Safawids and the Kidjürs sought 
to re-establish this tradition (Houtum-Schindler, 73; 
Fakihi, 39, 152 f£) 

After the terrible depression of the r8th century 
(pillage by the Afghins, massacres perpetrated by 
Torahim Khin, brother of Nadir Shih and by an 
Uzbek governor in the service of this sovereign: 
Fakihi, 224 f. the practice of building royal mon- 
uments was revived by the Kadjirs. The shrine of 
Fatima built by ‘Abbas I was embellished by Fath 
Ali Shih who also built a madrasa, The vast “new 
court” (salin-i djadid) was constructed by Amin al- 
Sultan, vizier of Nasir al-Din Shah, in 1883. Around 
the “old court" (sa#n-i ati) stand an octagonal 
monument containing the tombs of senior Kadjar 
dignitaries (Fath ‘Alt Shah, Mubammad Shah, his 
wife Mahd-i Awliya, etc.) and the sanctuary library 
(r,000 manuscripts and 8,800 volumes) which also 
contains a museum. The Masdiid-i Azam, con- 
structed on the orders of the Ayat Allah Buridjirdt 
(d. 1961), stands to the west of the sanctuary which 
includes other monuments (for a plan of the sanctu- 
ary, see Bazin, Qom, or; Fisher, 58; a history of the 
monuments, including a description of their con- 
temporary state, with pians and illustrations of in- 
scriptions, documents, etc., is supplied by Mudarrist 
Tabataba", Turbal-i pakan, 2 vols., Kum 2535) 
1976). The city-sanctnary today (1976) comprises 
fourteen large traditisnal madvasas, supervised by 
the Ayat Allahs, four modern schools (Fisher, 23) 
as well as numerous private libraries, the most 
important being that of the Ayat Aliah Mar‘ashi 
Nadjafi (70,000 volumes including 15,000 manu- 
scripts). After 1965, the sanctuary was administered 
by a mutawalli nominated by the Shah (Fisher, 66), 
‘The revenues of the sanctuary and the annual number 
‘of pilgrims (about a million in 1970) are poor in 
comparison with those of Mashhad (four and a half 
million, including tourists, ín. 1352/1973-4). Never- 
theless the spiritual role of Kum continues to be 
very important, Since 1340/1920, a modern Centre 
for Theological Education (Hawda-yi Siimi) has been 
established there (Fisher, 62 ff.). Three of the most 
eminent mardja“-i taklid (Gulpaygini, Mar‘asht 
Nadjafi, Shari‘at Madasi) reside there (on the religious 
élite and the role of the mardja‘-i takitd, see Fisher, 
30ff., and A. K. S. Lambton in Studia Islamica, xx 
[1964], 115-35). 

‘The demographic evolution of the town—which, 
in spite of mistakes on the part of travellers, may 
be more or less traced from the oth/rsth century 
onwards—contributes to an understanding of the 
vicissitudes that have affected it: 

20,000 houses in 1474 (Barbaro) 

2,000 iearths in 1524 (Tenreiro) 

2,000 hearths in 1565 (Mestre Afonio) 

2,000 families in 1627 (Herbert) 

15,00 houses in 1673 (Chardin) 

50 houses (sic) in 1796 (Olivier] 

(each hearth, house or family should represent five 
to six persons), 

After 1850, the population fluctuated between 
20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants (with a drop to 14,000 
in 1874-5 on account of a famine; see A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton, Landlord and peasant, 153, n. 3) rising to 35,000 
in 1886-7. Since 1913 (30,000) the population has 
grown continuously (55,000 in 1937-8; 81,540 in 
1947-8; 96,499 in 1956; £34,292 in 1966; and 246,873 
in 1975). 











ie Kádjárs, Kum was a haven of refuge 
ishini) for political opponents of the régime. 
‘This opposition was particularly marked during the 
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events of the constitutional revolution of rgos-rr. 
Under Rida Shah (1925-41), the opposition of certain 
Clam? was also manifested in various ways (Fisher, 
62). There now exists a dichotomy between techno- 
cratic and religious power, and some influential 
‘ulami of Kum have encouraged their disciples to 
rebel: examples are Küghánl, under Musaddils, and 
Khumayni, who was arrested on the r5th of Khurdid 
(sth of June) 2063 and exiled to Turkey, then to 
‘Irak (sce H. Algar, in Scholars, saints and Sufis, 
ed. N.R. Keddie, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1972, 
241 ft); and ziots involving "Muslim Marxisis" 
on tbe 1th of Khurdid, 1975 (Fisher, 77 ff). The 
troubles which convulsed the whole of Iran in 
3978 began in Kum between the 7th and oth of 
January 1978. In October r978, Khumayni took 
Tefuge in France, at Neauphle-le-Château, whence 
he led the opposition which caused the Shah's 
departure from Iran. He returned to Tehran (x Feb- 
twary 1979) and thence to Kum (1 March 1979). He 
still represents the most radical Islamic tendency; a 
steadfast though more moderate opposition had 
crystallised around other ‘ulamd®, especially the 
mardja‘-i takitd of Kum, Shari'at Madari. 
Bibliography: On the Arab geographers, 
see Schwarz, Iran, $59-68 and index; Le Strange, 
2091; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, 
456-6o.—Persian sources: Te?ibki Kum, ed. 
Sayyid Djalal al-Din Jibrinf, Tehran 1313. ch. 
(5 bdbs tr. into Persian in 805-6/2402-3 from an 
original in Arabic in 20 babs written in 378/9889 
by Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan Kumi); Hudüd 
al-Silam, ed. M. Sutüda, x42, tr. Minorsky, 135; 
fAbd olDialll Kazwinl Rázi, Kitéb al-Nahd, ed. 
Mubaddith, Tehran 1331 sh., 163ff., 220, 643; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nusha, 67 (tr. 71); Amin 
Ahmad Razl, Haft iHim, ed. Diawad Fadil, 
Tehran, ii, 493-336; a collection of reports by 
governors of the province under Nasir al-Din 
Shah, called Madjmi‘a-yi Nasiri, is preserved in 
Tehran, Imperial Library, Office of State Docu- 
ments (see folios 36 to 89); a Ta'rtkl-i Kum by 
Mirza Sayyid Mibdi, dated 1295/1878, is preserved 
in the Archives of the Secondary School of the 
Minister of Finances, Tehran (ms. no 725). 
Studies in Persian: Farhang-i Djughrafiyat- 
yi Irán, ed. Rarmárà, Tehran i, 168-70; Idnghahr 
(Encyclopédie iranienne), Tehran 1963, i, Br-t; 
Farhang-i Tran-zamin, xix, xxii; Mudarrist Taba- 
taba", Kidb shindsi-s athar-i marbat bi Kum, 
Kum 1353 sh., On the sources and the studies in 
Arabic and in Persian relative to Kum, esp. the 
Ta°ribh-i Kum and its Persian tr. (10-43); studies 
from the Kadjar period such as the Ta?rith-t dér 
al-imin-i Kum, ed. Kum 1353 $u. (78-81), a 
Tadhhira-yi shwSard-yi muSasirin-i dar al-iman-i 
Kum (98-104), un Ta rikh-i Kum (105-14), the 
Mukhér al-bilad of Nasir al-Shari‘e, ed. Tehran 
1324 sh. (171 ff. 9; various Safar-ndma-yi Kum 
and some recent studies, esp. ‘All Asghar Faktht, 
Ta'rikh-i madhhabti Kum, Kum 1350 sh, the 
first volume of a Ta’rikh-i didmi*-i Kum in 5 vols, 
(197 ff.); ‘Abbas Fayd, Andjum-é furdzin, Kum 
1322 gh.; idem, Gandjina-yi athar-i Kum, 2 vols. 
Kum 1:349 sh.; idem, Kum wa rubdniyyat and 
Diady-i furnzan (x98); Raknama-yi Kum 
(Publication of the Sanctuary), 317 sb.; Kum-rá 
bighinásid (Publication of the Cultural Acministra- 
tion), 1328 sh.; Mubammad Mukaddas-zada, 
Ridjal-i Kum wa bahthi dar faribh-i dm, Tehran 
1335 sh. Mudarrisi Tabütabà't, Kum dar barn 
muhumi hidiri, Kum r350 sh. (199 ff.) etc.; idem, 












































Turbat-i pakdn, 2 vols., Kum 2535/1976 (on the 
sources and studies, see i, 34-41); idem, Ráhnamā-yi 
Hjughráfiyi-vi laribhi-yi Kurs, Kum. 2535/1976; 
idem, Khandan-é Fathén, Kum 1352 sh.; Saff 
al-Din Mubammad Kuml, Khuldsat al-buldan, ed. 
Mudarris! Tabiteba%, Kum nd.; Nir al-Din 
‘All Kuml, Tedshira-yi mashéyiBh-i Kum, ed. 
M. Tabataba*t, Kum 1353 sh. 

Studies in other languages. M. Bazin, Qom 
et sa région, Sorbonne thesis, Paris 970; idem, 
En Islam shiite, le pèlerinage de Ghom, in Iran, 
coll. “Les Sept Climats”, Paris 1973, 37-41; 
idem, Quelques données sur l'alimentation dans la. 
région de Qom, in Studia Iranica (Paris 1973), ii 
136-47; idem, Le travail du tapis dans la région de 
Qom (Iran Central), in Bulletin de la Sociéié Langue- 
docienne de Géographie (Montpellier 1973), vii, 
83-92; idem, Qom, ville de pèlerinage e centre 
régional, in Revue Gtographique de l'Est, 197311-2, 
77-135; idem, La vie rurale dans la région de Qom 
(Iran central), POF-Etudes, Paris n.d.; F. Bémont, 
Les villes de l'Iran, i, Paris 1969, 179-82; the Hon. 
G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian que'tion, 
London 1892, ii, t-12; M. M. J. Fisher, The Qum 
report, an account of contemporary Shiism, dratt 
July 1976 {typewritten report); A. Houtum- 
Schindler, Easter Persian Irak, London 1897, 
56-100; Ch. Issawi, The economic history of Iran 
1800-192 $, Chicago 1971, index; A. K. S. Lambton, 
An account of the Tarikhi Qumm, in BSOAS, xii 
(1048), 586-96; idem, Landlord ‘and peasant in 
Persia, London 1953, index; L. Lockhart, Persian 
cities, London 1960, 127-31. 

Travellers. To the lists given by N, Bazin, 
in La vie rurale and Qom, ville de pèlerinage, add 
in particular A. Baiño, Itinerários da India a 
Portugal por terra, Coimbra 1923 (Tenreiro, 24; 
Mestre Afonso, 174 ff); Daulier Deslandes, Les 
 Eeaules de la Perse, Paris 1673, 18; Gemelli Careri, 
Giro del Mondo, Naples 1699-174, ii, 72-7; Edu- 
ward Melton, Zeldzaame en Gedenkwaardige Zee 
on Land Reizen, Amsterdam 1681, 284-86. 

(J. CaLMARD) 

auKOMA or av-KAWMA, the name of one 
of the seven types of post classical poetry [see 
KAN WA-KAN]. It was invented by the people of 
Baghdad, and is connected with the sahgr, Le. the 
last part of the night when, during the month of 
Ramadan, it is still permitted to eat and drink 
and to take meals at that time; it derives its name 
from the expression hümé i "Lsabür which the 
singers recite after each strophe ot a ramal or zadjal 
in praise of the master of the house. Contrary to 
what is generally believed, it does not seem that 
Bümá is the imperative dual, “Arise, both of youl”, 
but the singular ümar >ümä “Arise”. This inter- 
pretation is justified by Kuan, XCVI, 15, la-nasfat 
bi "L-násiya (for la-nasfa‘an), and better still, by a. 
verse of Umar b. Abi Rablfa (Diwdn, Cairo :571| 
1952, 226, 1. 4), where we have exactly tiimd for 
hürnan " Arise!" as the rhymeword (cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
Ani, $158; a-Mas'üdI, Murddi, ill 360 — $1317). 
‘The origin of this poetic genre is obscure, and it is 
probable that it existed before Ibn Nukta, who is 
said to have invented it to please the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Nasir (575-622)1179-1225). At all events, 
the Aiimd, which is always in Arabic colloquial, has 
only been cultivated in “Irak, where it has been 
used to express various themes, such as those of 
love, of wine-drinking, of flower-description, etc. 

Technically, there are two types of Bima: 

Type x is made up of strophes of four hemistichs, 
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of which three (the first, second and fourth) are the 
same in length and thyme with each other, whilst 
the third is longer and does not rhyme with the rest. 





hemistiches 1, 2, 4( mustafSilun —( failan 
3 mafátilun fa'ilán 
madifalun — )faflán 
Satun 
hemistich 3 musiafilun — | fa*ildtun. 
1 fa*ildtun. 


Type 2 is made up of three hemistiches of the 
same rhyme, but of increasing length— 





hemistich r § mustaf“ilatun 
masasitatun 
hemistich 2 
hemistich 3, { omustef‘tum, amustafitum, 
onustaf*ilátun. 


[majatitun mafátilun 


Bibliography: see that for KAN WA-KAN, The 
main sources are IbshIhI, Musiafraf, Balak 1292, 
ii, 275 = Cairo 1332, il, 253-4 = Cairo nd., if 
889-91; Safl al-Din al-Hill—W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgárarabische Poetik . .., Wiesbaden 1956, 47-8, 
72-3, Ar. text 171 ff; H. Gies, al-Funūn al-sab'a 
+») Leipzig 1879, 63 ff. 

(M. Bew Cuewes - (Cu, Pettar]) 

KUMAN, a Turkish people whose origin is 
connected with Central Asia. In all probability their 
forefathers are to be found in the people indicated 
by Marwazi (Tabi?^i* al-hayaudn, ed. Minorsky, 18, 
$ 3), as shart (sari), identical with the Yellow 
Uyghurs, who since about 830 A.D. were living 
to the east of the Tarim basin. This name is prob- 
ably derived from their physiognomy, varying 
from that of the other Turkic peoples. At the be- 
ginning of the rth century A.D. (ca. 1012-18), 
‘the Sirf left their homeland under the pressure of 
the Kan (9.v.] who were migrating to the west 
before the Kitày. This movement of peoples reached 
in the west also the regions of the Turkmens, who 
were driven away to new areas. In the newly-con- 
quered regions to the north of the Sir Darya, close 
contact between the participants in this migration 
(the Sari and the Kiin) and the Kimak and Kipéak 
[q.v] tribes who were living there, led to the forma- 
tion of a new tribal confederation. It is probable that 
about this time the Sári (sarl — yellow) were given 
by other Turkie-speaking peoples the name Bumán, 
derived from a root similar meaning (hi — 
yellowish). 

A few decades later the Kumán pressed forward 
to the west, Apart from their own name, various 
other names were mentioned in Western and Armen- 
ian sources (polovci, polovcy, plauci, plavci, Valben, 
Valwen, Falones, XarteS, etc.), but semantically these 
terms ("yellow pale, sallow, bright, clear") accord 
with the meaning of the name Kumán. Towards the 
middle of the rrth century A.D., the Kuman were 
living in the Dniepr region. In roó2 they started 
launching attacks against Kiev, and in 1078, together 
with the Pecenegs, against Byzantium. In ross they. 
took part in the rebellion of the Bulghars, but in 
1o9r they were allies with emperor Alexius against 
the Petenegs. Their raids against Hungary started 
in the same period. Hungarian historical sources 
mention them under the name Kün (cuni, chwni), but 
it has not yet become clear whether these tribes can 
‘be put in direct relation with the above-mentioned 
Kin, who probably were absorbed later by the Sarl 











(ie. the Kumán). [n 1094 and again in rrr, the 
Emperor Alexius waged two quite important wars 
against the Kuman, who were to be pushed back to 
the other side of the Danube. The Mongol invasion 
put an end to the control of the Kumán over the 
Pontic steppes, and after the final defeat in 1239, a 
part of them sought refuge in Bulgaria. Thus they 
played an important róle in the history of Hungary, 
in that of the second reign of the Bulgarian Tsars 
and in that of Byrantium. The Kumán who had 
remained in the Pontus area were incorporated into 
the western part of the Mongol empire called KIpéak 
(see Dasier-t xIrEax in Suppl.]. 

The most important document of the Kumin 
language is the Codex Cumanicus (14th century) a 
collection of texts brought together in South Russia 
by Italian and German missionaries, Some rudi- 
mentary remnants of the language are also found in 
Hungarian. Important references to their language 
are further present in loan-words of Kumān origin 
in Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rumanian, as well as 
in place-names in various regions of these countries. 

Bibliography: Besides the literature given in 
the article Klrcax, see J. Németh, Die Volks- 
namen quman and qn," in Kórasi-Csoma Archivum, 

ili (1941-4), 95-109; K. Czeglédy, A kunok eredetéról, 

in Magyar Nyelv xiv (r949), 43-50. For the Codex 

Cumanicus, see Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, i, 

Wiesbaden 1959; A. Tietze, The Koman riddles and 

Turkic folklore, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966; Vl. 

Drima, Syntaxe comane, Bucarest 1973; idem, 

Problèmes d'une nouvelle édition du *Codex Cumani- 

cus"; idem, Miscellanea Cumanica I-IV, in Revue 

Rowmaine dé Linguistique, xv (1970), 455-59) 

579-84; xvi (1971), 275-85; xvii (1972), 3-21. 

(G. Hazai) 

KUMASH (a. pl. abmisha), in general sense, 
"cloth", but in a more particularised sense, "a 
Mamlük garment". The term kwmdih in the 
later Middle Ages commonly designated "cloth" or 
any "woven stuff" in general and was synonymous 
with the classical words Daz2 and thtiydb. Abu "I-Fadl 
al-Dimashki (oa. s/rrth century) does not use the 
term at all in his handbook for merchants K. al- 
Ishära tld mahdsin al-tidjdra (Cairo 1318), but the 
word is employed by the 4th/roth century geog- 
rapher Ibn Hawkal in his K. Sarat al-ard (BGA iit, 
ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden 1938, 132). It rarely 
appears in the documents of the Cairo Geniza [g..] 
(for example, TS 16.293, ed. S. D. Goitein, India 
book, x9o, l. xs; al-hwmdgh al-sharb—"fine linen 
stuff”). Kumish does not seem to have come into 
Common usage until Mamlük times, Thereafter, it 
became the general word for fabric throughout the 
Middle East and is still current in most dialects, as 
well as in Persian and Turkish. It never seems to 
have been particularly common in the Maghrib, 
although the Hafsid Aba Zakariya? (625-47/1228-49) 
is reported to have built a sé al-bumdgh in Tunis. 

Under the Mamlüks, Bumdsh took on the specialised 
meaning of "dress uniform" although this sense is 
not found in any dictionary. A young Mamlük was 
presented with his horse, a Aumdsh, and a sword 
"upon his manumission and induction into the 
Sultan al-Nasir Mubammad b. Kaliwiin (693-741/ 
1293-1341) is credited with introducing the shsh wa 
"Lbumágh, or “turban cloth and formal coat” of a 
Mamlik warrior (Ibn Iyas, Bad@i al-suhar fi 
swaká^i al-duhür, Bülák 1311, i, 175, ll. 151). This 
dress uniform was also called kumdsh al-Aidma (ser- 
vice coat), kumágh al-ruküb, and kumdsh al-mawkid 
(parade or processional coast), The Mamlak dumash 
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must have been a heavy garment. Mamilük soldiers 
threw off their armour and jumásk when fleeing the 
battlefield (Mayer, Mamluk costume, 76, citing al- 
Yünini), and the SultZn al-Malik al-Ashraf Kiitbay 
(872-901/1468-96) is reported to have abolished the 
obligation of wearing the humdsh for ordinary palace 
service (kkidmat al-kasr) as it was too hot for con- 
tinual wear throughout most of the year in Egypt 
(Ibn. Iyàs, op. cit, iii, ed. P, Kahle and M. Mostafa, 
Istanbul 1931, 322, l. 12). The less formal coat for 
everyday wear was called kumdgh al-djulàs. 

Kumásh (pl. kumáshdf) was also sometimes used 
in Mamlük terminology as a synonym for kanbitsh or 
"caparison" of a horse (Ibn al-Furat, Ta'ri&A ai- 
Duwal wa 'I-mwlih, ed. K. Zurayk and N. Izzedin, 
Beirut 1942, ix, 247, ll. 9 f.). 

Bibliography: (in addition to the works cited 
in the text): Dozy, Suppl, li, 40$; G. Marjais, 
Manuel d'art musulman: l'architecture, Patis 1927, 
ii, $58; al-"Umarl, Masālik aLabjár fi mamálih 
alamsar, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 
1927, iii; R, Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale 
sous les Hlafrides, i, Paris 1940, 345; A. Barthélemy, 
Dictionnaire arabe-frangais—Dialectes de Syrie, 
Paris 1950, 681; Ibn al-Hádidi, al-Madkhal ilà 
"shart al-gharif, Cairo 1380/1960, iv, 3r; New 
Redhouse Turkish-English dictionary, Istanbul 
1968, 683; R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles: material 
for a history wp to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 
1972. The best survey on the concept of kumdih 
as a form of attire is to be found in L. A. Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, Geneva 1952, 73-80. 

(N. A. STILLMANN) 

ALKUMAYT 3. ZAYD ALASADI, AnU 'L- 
Mustanttt, an Arab poet of Kafa (60-126/680-743) 
who is not to be confused with two earlier and lesser 
Xnown Asadis, al-Kumayt b. Matrüf and al-Kumayt 
b. Tha'laba (see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Djamhara, ii, 
373; Ibn Salkim, Tabapit; al-Amidi, Mwtalif, no. 
572; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, nos. 7498 and 7499; etc.). 

Al-Kumayt applied himself in an indirect fashion, 
to the poetry and the language of the Bedouins, and 
he was acquainted with poets such as al-Farazdak, 
Ruwa b, al-‘Adidiadj and the Khirigif al-Tirimmal 
whose hostility towards the Umayyads he shared; in 
contrast to the last-mentioned, he came under the 
influence of the Shl“ tendencies of his native town 
and these had a decisive effect on the direction that 
his career was to take, inspiring him with violently 
pro-‘Alid opinions. He is reckoned to have acquired 
a fairly extensive intellectual training, and he also 
possessed a talent for oratory which shows in his 
poems, to the extent that some critics regard them 
aS speeches. At first a schoolteacher in a Kata 
mosque, he was pressed by his family, so at least 
tradition has it, to set his poetic gifts to work and 
to undertake a poetic career which nowadays would 
be called "committed", Henceforward he acquired 
distinction with the composition of verses in praise 
of the Abl al-Bayt [g.v.] and of a series of poems, 
among which the best known are his long Mudhah- 
haba directed against the Yernenis and his Malhama 
in praise of the Kuraysh. The chronology of his work 
is far from clear, and the outstanding incidents of his 
career cannot be dated with certainty. His celebrated 
Conflicts with the governor Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kasri (105-20/723-38 [g.v.]) and the decision of 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r05-25/724-43) to have him 
put to death, have given rise to conflicting accounts 
which are difficult to reconcile and to romantic 
embellishments which are to be treated with caution, 
It was probably the Mudkahhata which earned him 




















‘the hostility of Khalid, at a time when the latter 
needed assurance of the loyalty of the South Arabian 
elements. By a circuitous procedure, the governor 
informed the caliph of the attitude of the poet, 
who was imprisoned; with the help of his wife, who 
had come to visit him, he succeeded in escaping 
disguised as a woman and, after a period of wander- 
ing, he finally obtained pardon from the caliph 
through the mediation of the prince Maslama b. 
Hisham, On his return to Küfa, he must have been. 
gratified at the dismissal of Khalid (120/738); al- 
though his successor, YOsuf b. ‘Umar al-Thakaft 
{g.v.] was responsible, two years later (122/740), for 
the death of Zayd b. SAli [g.v.], who had allowed 
himself to become involved ín a Shi* revolt, al- 
Kumayt had no scruples about flattering him, al- 
though he did not succeed in deluding the Yemeni 
soldiers of his guard, who, on an occasion when he 
arrived to recite a poem, inflicted on him a mortal 
wound (126/743). 

The renown of the poet, maintained by Shit 
circles, rests fundamentally on the Häshimiyyāl, 
which have been the objects of a commentary by 
Abū Riyäsh (d. 339/950 [g.v in Suppl.J) and of a 
number of editions: of M, Sbákir al-KhayyAt (Cairo 
1321, 1331), of Mubammad Mabmüd al-Ràfi'i 
(Sharh al-Hashimiyyat, Cairo n.d. [1928)), of ‘Abd 
al-Muta‘al al-Sa‘tdi, with a quite interesting com- 
mentary (al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi, shd*ir al-'asr. 
al-marwani wa-kasiPiduh al-Haskimiyydt, Cairo n.d. 
and most of all, of J. Horovitz, with a German trans- 
lation (Die Haschimijat des Kumait, Leiden 1904). 
Tn spite of the title, the poet's praises are not aimed 
at all the Band Hashim, but principally at the 
Prophet and at Alf and his descendants. Some verses. 
(i, 79, ii, 105 ff. of the Horovitz edition), in which 
mention is made of ‘Abbis and of his sons, were no 
doubt added in the ‘Abbasid period, pechaps by the 
son of al-Kumayt, al-Mustahill, who was also a poet 
(see A ghani, index) and was concerned to perpetuate 
his father's memory. The Hágkimi y yàt are composed, 
in the Horovitz edition, of four long Bagidas (103, 
149, 133 and rrr verses), of two short payidas (33 
and 20 verses), of one fragment of seven verses of 
which more than half constitutes an opening typical 
of the Aasida, and of four short pieces of six, two, 
two and two verses. In the long poems, al-Kumayt 
follows the framework of the kasida, but with a 
short and not very conventional nasto. In the rakit, 
he follows the classica! tradition, and subsequently 
he produces lavish eulogies of the ‘Alids similar to 
those that were addressed to the Bedouin sayyids. 
He also borrows frequently from the Kur'ün, to 
such an extent that a scholar of Küfa, Ibn Kunisa 
[g.v.] was able to compose, in the 2nd/8th century, a 
Kitdb Savitdt al-Kumay! win al-Kurdn. Some 
philologists and poets accuse him of plagiarism and 
inconsequence (see for example, al-Marzubàni, 
Muwashshab, r91-8) and do not judge him worthy, 
in spite of his antiquity, of figuring among the 
poets who serve as a "proof", a hudjdja (cl. al- 
Baghdidi who takes his shdhid no. x6 from a poem. 
of al-Kumayt). His compositions were on the other 
hand very highly regarded iu Shit circles, whose 
members probably did not hesitate to add to them 
verses or even whole sections of which he was not 
the author. For R. Blachére, “the simplicity of the 
language, the platitude of the arguments makes one 
think of a poetry of propaganda aimed at a public 
(possibly urban) immune to the lexicographic beauties 
of the desert poets," The language of al-Kumayt 
nevertheless does not lack refinement, but the artifi- 
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cial use of a badiy-understood gharib was a source of 
irritation to some of his contemporaries. In fact, the 
importance of the Hashimiyydt, insofar as they are 
entirely authentic, resides in the opinions and the 
sentiments current in the Shi‘ circles—or rather 
Zaydi circles, so it seems—of Küfa which they reflect. 
Al-Kumayt, it is true, regards the first caliphs as 
usurpers (iv, ro), but he refrains from excommuni- 
cating them, even if they did wrong in not handing 
Fadak [9.2.] back to Fatima; ‘All is the wast of the 
Prophet, who bequeathed the waléya to him near the 
pool of Khumm (vi, 6, which seems to be the earliest 
evidence of this Shi‘I doctrine); it is to the ‘Alids 
alone that power belongs and it is they who will 
consolidate afresh the foundations of Islam which 
unworthy rulers have shaken. The poet's enthusiasm 
does not, however, run to the extent of leading him 
to take up arms in support of the ‘Alid cause, per- 
sonified especially by Zayd b. “All, and his warfare 
is limited to virulent versified attacks on the ruling 
régime, although his convictions do not prevent him 
from addressing compliments to it, as is shown by 
the eulogies of Maslama and of Hishim himself, 
after his tirades had been pardoned. He recognises, 
besides, that in doing this, he had used takiyya [q.?.], 
in a verse (iv, 86) where this term, according to 
Goldziher (in ZDMG, Ix, 219) is used for the first 
time in the sense which the ShICis give to it (Gold- 
aiher, in ZA, xxii [1909], cf. Arabica, viijt [1960], 
11, also comments on the metempsychosis referred 
to in iii, vv. 39-40). 

It is probable that Highám would not have shown 
so much clemency if he had really known the content 
of the Héghimiyyit; these must in fact have been 
circulated surreptitiously, with or without the com- 
plicity of the local authorities. It seems clear, 
in fact, in spite of divergences in the traditions, 
that al-Kumayt owed his rebuffs to the Mudkathaba 
alone. This poem of 300 verses, of which only a part. 
has been preserved, is a riposte to a Kalbi poet refer- 
red to by the name al-Aʻwar, who had attacked 
Mudar and, among them, the “Alids. In the Hach 
iyyat there is no sign of any hostility towards the 
‘Yoments, and the poet had even lauded the Muhal- 
labids in the person of Makhlad b. Yazid b. al 
Muhallab, which seems to prove that the section in 
which were enumerated the disreputable charac- 
teristics of the tribes of the Yemen is of a mainly 
‘occasional nature, Not only was this poem the 
primary cause of the assassination of al-Kumayt, but 
in addition, al-Mas‘adi (Muridj, vi, 36-46 — $8 
2267-72) comes close to seeing here both a manifesta- 
tion and a cause of the conflicts between the Northern 
and Southern Arabs which led to the fall of the 
Umayyads. This Mudhohhaba certainly enjoyed a 
dangerous renown among the tribes of Mudar, since, 
at the beginning of the following century, another 
SHIT poet, Ditbil al-Khuza%i [g.2.], still considered 
it advisable to refute it and to take up the defence 
of the Yemenis in a kajida, which is said to have 

ised 600 verses, of which only 25 are now extant. 
(see ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, Shir Dibil, Damascus 
1384/1964, 193-7; idem, Di'bil b. *Ali. al-Khuzá*t*, 
Damascus 1967, index). 

As for the Malhana, preserved by Abü Zayd al- 
Kurashi (Djamlara, 187 ff), it comprises 56 verses. 
‘and contains general and personal observations and 
the eulogy of Kuraysh, that is, ultimately of the 
‘Umayyads. 

‘The Diwan of al-Kumayt, which must have cou- 
tained 5,000 verses, has been the object—proof of 
the interest aroused by this poct—of a number of 

















recensions by Ibn Kunisa, Al-Asma'i, al-Sukkart 
and Ibn al-Sikkit (Fihrist, 158; Cairo ed, 225). It 
has been partially reconstituted by Dawid Sallim, 
Baghdad 1969-70 (3 vols. without the Héashimiyyii), 

In spite of the studies that have been devoted to 
hira, the personality of this poct, who was capable 
of composing eulogies simultaneously to the ‘Alids 
and the Umayyads, remains inscrutable, even enig- 
matic, by reason of the meagre credit that may be 
accorded to the sources, Sunni as well as Shif; 
his versatility, even when justified by fakiyya, is such 
as to throw doubt upon his sincerity and to advise 
the greatest caution in the use of his work. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Didbiz, Baydn, index; idem, 
Hayawan, index (giving the name of al-Kumayt's 
réwi, Mubammad b. Sahl, vii, 18; the abundant- 
ness of citations comes from the poet's frequent use. 
of animal names in his verses); Ibn Sallam, 
Tababdt, 268-9; Bubturl, Hamdsa, index; Ibn 
Kutavba, Shi, 308-7: (ed. Shakir, 562-6); 
Marzubant, Mu‘diam, 347-8; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
'Ikd, index; Mubarrad, Kdmil, index; A ghdnt, xv, 
113-30 (ed. Beirat, xvi, 328-60) and index; Kill, 
Amdli, index; Baghdadi, Khizéma, ed. Balak, i, 
67-71, 86-7 = ed. Cairo, i, 134-41, 168-70; Tbn 
Hadiar, Isába, no. 7408; A. S. Nadia, al-Kumayt 
b. Zayd al-Asadi sha"ir al-Shi'a fi 'i-'asr al- U masei, 
Beirut 1957 (a serious study); Yosuf Khulayf, 
Hayat al-sis* fi "I- Küfa, Cairo 1388/1968, passim; 
Brockelmann, S I, 96-7; R. Blachère, HLA, 518-21 
(with bibl.). (J. Horovitz - (CH. PELLAT]) 
KUMIDJIS, a people mentioned in the Arabic 

and Persian historical and geographical sources of the 
4th/roth and sth/rrth centuries as dwelling in the 
Buttaman Mts. at the heads of the valleys running 
southwards through Khuttal and Caghfniyan down 
to the course of the upper Oxus, The Hudied al-Salam 
(372/982) describes them as professional brigands and 
as linked with a smaller group, the Kandjina Turks. 
In fact, these two peoples must be remnants of 
some earlier waves of invaders from Inner Asia, left 
behind in the Pamir region, probably of the Hephtha- 
lites [see sAYATILA], or even of the earlier Sakas; 
Ptolemy mentions a Saka tribe of KómBdai, and it 
is accordingly probable that the name of our people 
should be read as *Kumdh-djis. Sources like Gardizt 
and Bayhak! mention the Kumldjls as marauders 
called in by warring factions during the decline of 
the Siminids (¢.g. by Abà *AII Caghinl), and during 
the disintegration of Ghaznawid power in the west 
(e.g. by tke incoming Karakhánids); but with the 
opening of the Saldjüly period, they disappear from 
recorded history. 

Bibliography: Hudüd alilam, tr. Minorsky, 
120, 36:3; Marquart, Érümiahr, 233; idem, 
Wehrot und. Arang, 54-9, 93; Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasiont, 248, 297-8, 30t; 
Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af- 
ghanistan and eastern Iran, 73, 239; idem and 
Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwarasmt on the peoples 
of Central Asia, in JRAS (1965), 8-9. 

(C. E. Bosworrs) 

KUMIS, the Russian form of the Turkish kimls 
“fermented mare's milk", "koumiss", the 
staple drink of the steppe peoples of Eurasia from 
the earliest time, Herodotus refers to its manufacture 
by the Scyths and the Chinese sources to its use 
amongst the Ancient Turks and the Khitan. William 
of Rubruck, who calls it cosmos, describes in detail 
the production of this drink by the r3th-century 
Mongols: and we read in the Secret history of the 
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Mongols how the youthful Cingi2-Khan, fleeing from 
the Tayiéiut, sought refuge in a tent “in which 
koumiss was churned all through the night till the 
dawn". In this, as in other respects, the Timirids 
continued the practice of their Cingizid predecessors; 
and koumiss is prepared and drunk to this day by 
the nomads of North-Eastern Asia, 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Türkische und mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wiesbaden 
1967, 512-17 (No. 1529). (J. A. Bovzz) 
KOMIS, the Arabic transcription of the Latin 

comes, a title which in al-Andalus denoted the 
person responsible to the state for the m«‘ahidiin 
Íg.v.] or Scriptuaries, or. at least, for the Christian 
Mozarabs [y.v.}. According to A. Fattal, "les remé- 
sentants religieux des dimmis sont autorisés par le 
pouvoic, moyennant vasi yya, a exercer leur autorité. 
TI semble bien que les Arabes de la conquéte respec- 
tèrent tant l'organisation administrative que judi- 
ciaire, que religieuse des populations soumises”. 
Certain capitulation documents (ahd, sulh) (q.v.] 
expressly affirm this: "They shall not be forbidden 
the exercise of their religious cult and shall keep 
their own laws”. This was the case in al-Andalus, 
as reflected in clauses 3-9 of the “treaty of Tüdmiz" 
12x]. 

The first known comes was Arfubüs bümis al- 
Andalus wa-za%im *Adjam al-dhimma wa-mustabhyidj 
Bharddjihim li-umar® al-musiimin (Ibn. al-Khatib, 
Thata, 109), who advised the governor Abu 'I-Khattàr 
to grant to the Syrians fiefs of income (Chalmeta, 
Concesiones territoriales, in Cuadernos de Histor 
Hispania, vi, 1975). According to Ibn ti 
Jjtitäh, 38, "he was the first tọ exercise kimāsa in 
Muslim Spain”. We have therefore here a concentra- 
tion in the person of the protector or defensor of 
extremely wide powers, embracing administrative, 
judicial and probably—to a certain degree—religious 
ones. At least, this is what one can deduce from the 
Weatment as serenissimo hominum catholicorum 
summo which Alvaro of Cordova accords to the 
Count Romanus (Corus, 211), as does Ibn. Kbaldün. 
from Asbagh b. *Abd Allah. In this context, it would 
probably be correct to see in the confiscation of 
Ardobas's properties not only a “resumption of 
former crown domains” (gafiy4 al-mulgk), but also 
an extraordinary impost (not paid in cash) of the 
same type as we find in the East (Fattal, Le statut 
légal, 220-4) or as that which probably cost the 
Count Hazmir his life, The Rimis was equally re- 
sponsible, as mustakhyidj—which could be translated 
by the Latin xceplor—for the collecting of 
taxes on his co-religionists. As such, he had to 
levy not only the #harādj and djisya, but also all 
extraordinary imposts (ma‘éwin, maghdrim). This 
gave him a certain expertise and “vocation” as a 
professional taxcollector, and it explains the fact 
that we find under al-Hakam 1 a Ajmis Rabi' in 
charge of all taxes, on dhimmis and Muslims equally 
(Ibn al-Kbattb, Amal, 15). 

The comes was, then, a Christian, appointed by 
the state, but we do not know whether he was. 
officially designated from above or nominated after 
proposal and election of his co-religionists. As an 
official, he had his subordinates. His powers made 
him the supreme judicial authority over his flock, 
by virtue of his röle as zam or head of the com- 
munity. He was therefore by virtue of his office also 
kādi al-‘Adjam or kādi al-naşārā, whether in person, 
or by delegating his powers. Consequently, the meagre 
list of our “counts” should be completed by adding 
the list of censores or iudices (a hypothesis put for- 














ward, but not followed up, by Simonet, Historia de 
dos mofarabes, 112). 

The names of some kawimis have come down to us, 
After Arjubis, one should doubtless place a certain 
Alfonso, since the genealogy of “Umar b. Hafsin 
given by Ibn Khaldiin (‘/bar, iv, 134). and Ibn 
‘“Idhaet (Bayén, ii, x08), quoting Ibn Hayyan, gives 
him as the sixth descendant after a kdmis Adfunsh. 
Rabi* b. Theodulf, mulawalli al-mu'ihidin min al- 
nasdra, was not only the hated chief tax collector 
over the Cordovans, but also commander of the 
foreign palace guards of al-Hakam 1, and ended up 
by being crucified (Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, 96). He 
‘was probably followed by the count (and physician) 
Romanus cited by Alvarus (Corpus, 211). St. Eulogius 
mentions one Isaac, a noble Cordovan who, before 
retiring to the monastery of Tabanos, had been 
doctus lingua arabica, exceptoris rei publicae officio 
fungeretur (Corpus, 402). Kamis b. Antunyan, who 
served in ‘Abd al-Rabman II's administration and 
‘was Adtib to the amir Muhammad, and who is stig- 
matised by Alvaro and St. Eulogius as a hateful 
persecutor, Ecclesiae publicanus... publicae rei ex- 
ceptor, should be included amongst the comes (and 
not amongst the "Gomez", as according to Simonet), 
because of (a) his function as mustekhvidj, and (b) 
the fact that he seems to have been the official 
intormediary (much more than Recafred, metropoli- 
tan of Seville) between the state and the Mozarabs. 
With this authority, he transmitted the amir's com- 
mands, and consigned members of his flock to jail, 
when necessary, not as a state official, but as the 
leader and one responsible for the Christians under 
his jurisdiction. He presided over the council at 
Cordova in 852 which forbade the Mozarabs to seck 
voluntary martyrdom. The course of events shows 
that he had not only the backing of the whole state 
apparatus but also that of the majority of his com- 
munity. ‘The upper classes were unable to agree, and 
he reached the point of fearing for his life (hushant, 
Kudat, 130-1; Ibn Hayyan, Mubtabas, ii, 138, 142), 
but things did not go as far as his assassination, as 
frequently happened in the East (Fatal, op. cit., 
220-3). He must have been followed by the comes 
Servandus, who held power in ca. 853, according to 
Alvaro (Corpus, 214, 551, 554, 560, 58t). Ibn Antun- 
yan's son, also the amir’s katib, disappeared in 
298/ort (Baya, ii, 153). The Archpriest Cyprianus 
wrote in ca. 890 h& Epigrammas for the comes 
Aduifus, and be also mentions a comes Guifredus 
(Corpus, 685-6). Ibn al-Katiyya (Ijtitak, 5) cites his 
contemporary Abü Sald al-bümis, as well as the 
hadi al-‘Adjem Hafs b. Albar, both of them de- 
scendants of Artobas. Ibn Idhiri (Bayan, ii, 142) 
records under the year 293/905 that "Hazmir al- 
imis was imprisoned; he was tortured and under- 
went the torture of the iron boot until he died”, Tt 
is likely that the Addi al-nagdri of Cordova in 351/ 
962, who acted as interpreter for Ordofio IV, was 
also the “comes of the Mozarabs”, This was doubtless 
also the case with Asbagh b. ‘Abd Allāh b. Nabil, 
who was commissioned, in the name of the ‘Amirid 
‘Abd al-Malik, to arbitrate in the dispute over the 
tutelage of Alfonso V between the two counts, 
Sancho Garcia of Castile and Menendo Gonzalez of 
Léon. Asbagh must have been the successor of 
MuSiwiya b. Lub, who was Aüwss in 361/971. 
According to Ibn Bashkuwal (Sila, No. 443), there 
was in the time of the caliphate a little market in 
Cordova called the suseayhat al-hümis. 

The fact that, in the course of the 4th/roth century, 
one finds more references to judges than to counts, 
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in contexts where one would expect the reverse, 
must indicate a lowering of the latter's status, who 
by then had lost many of his duties. It is hard to 
believe that Ibn Zaydin, appointed by Abu 'I-Walid 
Iba Djahwar to “enquire into certain affairs of the 
dhimmis” (Ibn al-Abbar, [db al-kuttdb, 222-13), can 
have had the title of &iimis. Indeed, if he had really 
fulfilled this role, it would have been indicative of a 
profound change, since Christians would have be- 
come subject to a Muslim and not to one of their co- 
religionists. It is very possible that Ibn al-Kallàs, 
kabir al-mu‘ahidin of Granada in 1125-6, at the time 
‘of Alfonso the Warrior's Andalusian expedition, was 
comes of the Mozarabs (Zhdta, 113, 16). The disorders 
of the period of fitna [g.v.], conducive to rebellions, 
the emigration of native Christians to the kingdoms 
of the north, and the severities of the Alinoravids 
and Almohads, explain the silence of our sources for 
the later periods. 

The term kāmis was applied not only to the head 
of the Mozarabs, however, but also to the counts of 
the Christian igdoms. Ibn Hayyán (Mubfabas, v) 
says that Ordoño II railied for warfare all his counts 
at the siege of Evora in 3ot/ọr3. He gives this titie 
to the counts of Alaba and Djalliķiya, to the Band 
Gümis and Banü Anshür, and cites by specific name 
Sandjo b. Gharsiya (Banbalina), Fardhiland b. 
Ghundishalb (Kashttliya), Barmundh b. Nuño 
(Shslamanka), Abu 'I-Mundhir (Gormaz), Fortûn 
b. Gharsiya known as Amat al-Aiimis, Rudbinir 
al-kimis alias Ibn Mamma Tata, the counts Manyara 
and Falla, and above all, al-Kwm! Amis Djariska. 
At the time of al-Hakam TL (Muklabas, vi), the same 
author gives this title to Bon Filyo, Gundishalb b. 
Munyo, Esimeno b. Gharsiya and Ashraka b, Umar 
>, Dàwàd. Ibn Khaldün, in his chapter in the X. 
ai-‘Ibar on the Christian kings of Spain, speaks of 
Fernan Gonzalez and Garcia Fernandez iimis Alaba 
wa "-Nia', Menendo Gonzalez bimis Ghalisiva, 
Henry of Burgundy, and the Bani Gomis and Band 
Fardhiland, as well as Alvar Faflez. fbn Bassim 
spoke in ca. 1010 of the Admis Raymund, lord of 
Barcelona. Speaking of events from the beginning of 
the 6th/r2th century, Ibn Khaldin uses Auni, aAmáf 
for Raymond of Burgundy, Don Nufio (Gonzalez 
de Lara) and Henry of Trastamara. The Vocabulisia 
attributed to R. Martí gives Bumf, abmáf as the 
equivalent of cames; P. de Alcalá has conde o condesa 
= cond, aqnát; whilst the Fragmenio . . . reyes nazaries 
published by Müller and re-edited by Bustani-Quiros 
{Larache 1940) translates "count" by kundi. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, see Fr. Simonet, Glosario de 
voces ibéricas, Madrid 1888, 125-6; idem, Historia 

de los mosárabes de Espasia, Madrid 1903, 111-13; 

Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus, iii, 218-19; 

A. Fattal Le statut légal des non-musulmans, 

Beirut 1958; A.S. Tritton, The caliphs and their 

non-Muslim subjects, Oxford 1930; 1. Cagigas, 

Los mozárabes, Madrid 1947.8; E. P. Colbert, 

The martyrs of Cordoba (850-859), Washington 

3962; Bol. R. Acad. Cordoba, lxxx (1960), dedi- 

cated to St. Eulogius; J. Gil, Corpus scriptorum 

Muzarabicorum, Madrid 973. — (P. CHALNETA) 

KOMIS, a small province of mediaeval 
Islamic Persia, lying to the south of the Alburz 
chain watershed and extending into the northern 
fringes of the Dasht-i Kavir. Its western boundaries 
lay almost in the eastern rural districts of Ray, 
whilst on the east it marched with Khurasin, with 
which it was indeed at times linked. It was bisected 
by the great Ray-Khurasin highway, along which 























were situated the chief towns of Kümis, from west 
to east Khuwir or Khawir (classical Xowpnvh, 
modern Aradün),Simnán (q..]. Dàmghán [4.v.], 
and Bistüm [p.0], whilst at its south-easter ex- 
iremity, out in the Groat Desert, was the small 
town of Biyar (q.v. in Suppl.], modern Biyardjumand, 
‘The administrative capital of Kümis was Dàmghán, 
which is often accordingly called in the sources 
Madinat Kümis or Shahr-i Kfimis, according to a 
well-known toponomastic process (cf. the town of 
Bardasir/Kirmin). ‘The name Kamis is obsolete 
today, and the lands making up the mediaeval prov- 
ince are included administratively in the farmdnddri- 
yi kull or governorate of Simndn and the ustin or 
province of Mazandaran. The present-day town of 
‘Shahrad, just to the south-west of Bistam, does not 
seem to have been in existence as such in mediaeval 
times. 

The province was one of considerable importance 
in pre-Istamic times. In Greek sources it appears as 
Koptoyy4, and in Armenian writers like Sebeos and 
‘Moses of Khoren as Komsh. H. W. Bailey, in JRAS 
(1970), 61-2, has suggested that the name derives 
from an Old Ir. root ka-, kans-, conveying the idea 
of "hollowness", plus a passive or agental suffix, 
whence Komish "opened up, excavated place". 
Seleucus Nicator seized the satrapy of Parthia 
between itr and 302 B.C, and it was allegedly 
he who founded the “city of a hundred gates", 
Hecatompylos, although it almost certainly existed 
legend retailed in the 8th century A.D. 
Middle Persian catalogue of the towns of Iran says 
that KGmis “the five-towered” (pandj-burg) was 
built by the sorcerer Azh-i Dahak, whilst from later 
Islamic times, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 16r, 
tr. 157, attributes the building of Dàmghàn to the 
bero Hüshang. Such classical authors as Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, etc. mention Hecatompylos as the 
royal city of the Parthians, and some of these 
‘sources give the distance of the city from the Caspian 
Gates (e.g. Strabo, 1260 stadia, and Pliny, 133 milia. 
passuum; the consensus of modern opinion tends to 
identity the Caspian Gates with the Sar-Darrah defile 
through the Küh-i Namak spur of the Alburz). But 
the site was never properly identified with any 
reasonable certainty, although it was thought that it 
probably lay somewhere between the towns of 
Dámghin and Shihrüd, until recently, however, 
Hanstnan and Stronach have examined and ex- 
cavated the site of the modern spot called Shahr-i 
Kimis, near Kaisha to the south-west of Dámghàn. 
on the Simnin road, It seems that this very extensive 
site could well be the ancient Parthian capital, 
apparently largely abandoned around the middle of 
the rst century B.C, when the Arsazids moved their 
winter capital to Ctesiphon. See A. D. Mordtmann, 
Hekatompylos, in SB Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil, 
Hist. Cl. (1869), 497-536; Pauly-Wissowa, xil/2, cols. 
2790-7, s.v. (Kiessling); Markwart-Messina, A cata- 
logue of the provincial capitals of Erinshakr, Rome 
1931, 12, 55-6; R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persia, 
London 1962, 183-4; J. Hansman, The problems of 
Qūmis, in JRAS (1968), 111-39; idem and D. 
Stronach, Excavations at Shakri Qumis, 1967, in 
JRAS (1970), 29-62; idem, A Sasanian repository 
at Shahr-i Qumis, in tbid., 142-55; S. Matheson, 
Persia: an archaeological guide’, London 1972, 191-2. 

In Sisanid times, there seems to have been a 
tefounding of Komish, perhaps by Yazdagird 1 
(399-421) as a defensive post against the Turks and 
Hephthalites [see HAYATILA] who wore threatening 
the north-eastern frontiers of his kingdom. The region 
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retained its old connection with the Parthians 
through its being the home of the noble Parthian 
family of Mihran, to whom belonged the Spahpat 
(islamic form, Ispahbadh, (9.v.]) Pahlay, killed by 
Hormizd IV (579-00); in the next reign, Kmish 
was the residence of the Spahpat of Khurasin, Naren 
of Nihawand {see xARINwS for the subsequent 
history of this family]. There was there a highly- 
venerated fire-temple, described in Middle Persian 
sources of the early Islamic period as burning perpetu- 
ally without fuel (whence, presumably, its N. Pers. 
name Khurishn < M. Pers. a-rearisn “without 
food"), obviously a fire fed from some volcanic 
source or eise from a natural seepage of petroleum. 
Towards the end of the Sisinid period, however, 
the administrative centre of the province seems to 
have been transferred to the apparently new founda- 
tion of Damghin, which thereafter acquired in early 
Islamic times the name of [Madinat] Kümis. It 
may have been that the old Kémish of middle 
Sisinid times had never been more than a frontier 
post, since no Sásánid coins are known to have been 
minted there. See Marquart, Érénfahr, 71-2; Mark- 
wart-Messina, A catalogue of the provincial capitals 
of Eranshahr, 56-7; Hansman, The problems of 
amis, 136-9. 

‘At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia, the 
men of Kamis fought in the Sisinid army at Niha- 
wand and at the defence of Ray, but the province 
offered no resistance to the Arabs thereafter. Ac- 
cording to al-Baladhucl, Futih, 315, Sulaymán b. 
‘Umer al-Dabbi sent troops into Kitmis, but accord- 
ing to al-Tabari, i, 2656-7, the caliph ‘Umar sent an 
army under Suwayd b. Mukarrin in 22/643, and 
Kümis was thereafter used as a base for attacks on 
Gurgan and the Caspian region. As with Dijibal and 
Ray, it was Arab warriors from Kifa who garrisoned 
the chief town of Damghan. Al-Tabarl further records, 
i, 2839, that the more northerly highway to Khurisan 
was less used in these early decades than the one 
via Pars and Kirman, since Kamis was vulnerable 
to attacks by Daylam! and other mountain peoples 
of the Alburz; it was, so he says, the governor 
Kutayba b. Muslim [go] who first regularly used 
the Kümis route to Khurásàn and Transoxania (cf. 
C. E. Bosworth, Sisión under the Arabs, from the 
Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids (30-250| 
651-864), Rome 1968, 20). In fact, the governor ‘Abd 
Allah b. "Amir b. Kurayz (¢-v.] had used that route 
in 31/652, according to al-Ya*kübl, Ta*rikh, ii, 192. 
‘The region had meanwhile been disturbed by Kharigji 
sectaries, involving the appearance there of the 
Azrald leader «Abida b. Hilài al-Vashkuri in 77/696 
with the remnants of Katari b. al-FudjPa's forces 
fleeing before the pursuing Umayyad army [see 
AzARIKA and KATARI B, AL-FUBJA7A], Also, soon after 
r27/744°5, Kümis, together with much of northern 
Persia, was occupied by the ‘Alid pretender ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘dwiya [g.0.) (al-Tabar, ii, 1880, 1976). 
Reform type dirhams were minted under the name 
Kiimis from 91/720 onwards, but there do not seem 
to have been any Arab-Sásánid coins minted there 
(cf. J. Walker, A catalogue of the Muhammadan 
coins in the British Museum. i. Arab-Sassanian coins, 
London 1941, pp. cxxxvili-cxxxix). 

‘Administratively, Kamis was mostly linked during 
this period with Damawand {q.v.] or Dumbawand 
and with northwestern Persia in general; thus under 
the caliph Hisham, KOmis and Isfahan both formed 
part of the governorship of Ray (al-Ya‘kdbi, ii, 388), 
until in 164/780-r under the early ‘Abbasids Kimis 
was separated from Ray, according to al-Tabari, iii, 























503. Abü Muslim's troops early occupied Kümis 
‘their march westwards during the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion, and some years later, in 137/7s4-5, it was 
briefly seized by the anti-Abbasid Persian rebel 
Sunbadh [g.v.]. In the srd/oth century, Kümis suf- 
fered several severe bouts of plague (e.g. in 242/ 
856-7), and in 259/873 it was occupied temporarily 
by the *Alid al-Hasan b. Zayd b. Muhammad [y.v.] 
in his expansionary wars outside his base of Taba- 
ristan (al-Tabarl, iii, 1880). By the beginning of the 
4th/roth century, Kümis had íallen away Írom cal- 
iphal control, and was disputed by various Daylamt 
and other adventurers contending, together with the 
major powers of the Bayids and Sam4nids, for 
mastery in northern Persia; at various times, Büyids, 
Siminids and Ziyarids controlled it, as the evidence 
of coins, principally bearing the mint-name of 
Dimghin, shows (ef. E. von Zambaur, Die Mün: 
prdgungen des Islams, zeitlich und drilich geordnet, 
Wiesbaden 1968, 115). 

The geographers of this period give descriptions of 
the province, usually dealing with it town-by-town. 
They emphasise its fertility, with exports of its 
fruit, such as the famed Admisi and distémi apples, as 
far as “Irak, and the fame of its woollen, silk and 
goats’ hair textiles and carpets (see e.g. al-Ya*kübi, 
Duldin, 276, tz. Wiet, 80; Abü Dulal, Second Rísdla, 
tr. Minorsky, Abd-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil's 
travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), Cairo 1955, 36+ 
Mukaddasi, 367; according to al-Diibis K. al- 
Tabassur bi "V-tidj@ra, Komist faylaséns were the 
best procurable after those of Rayan, Amul and 
Egypt (ci. R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material 
for a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 
75, 80). The Hudad al-‘élam, tr. Minorsky, 135, $ 32, 
comments on the bellicosity of the people of Kümis 
and Damghan, perhaps a reflection of their position, 
exposed to attacks along the Khurisan highroad and 
from the Caspian region. Al-Mukaddasi, 353, 367-8, 
comments on the piety of the Hanafi inhabitants of 
Kamis and on the peculiarities of their Persian di 
lect, which he says is connected with that of Tabs 
ristan and which seems to show archaic features. 
Various authorities give the tax-yield of the province, 
from the figures of Ibn. Khurradadhbih (mid-grd/oth 
century), 34, of 2,195,000 dirhams to those of al- 
Mukaddasi, 37r, according to whom the kkarddj of 
Kamis amounted to 1,196,000 dirhams plus 26,000 
dirhams from Biyar (gv. in Suppl], this before 
Biyār was transferred administratively from Kûmis 
by the Samanid amir Nasr b. Abmad (301-31/914-43) 
and linked with NishapOr and Khurdsan. 

From the beginning of the sth/rrth century, the 
name Kümis gradually drops out of usage, although 
Mustavefl (8th/r4th century) still uses it in his Nusha, 
162-3, tr. 157-8, to denote the province; its last 
appearance on a coin appears to be on a Ziyarid 
dirham of 364/574-5 (Zambaur, op. eif., 199). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 

eastern Caliphate, 364-8, and Schwarz, Iran im 

Mittelalter, repr. Hildesheim 1969, 809 ff. 

(C. E. Boswoxru) 

KOMIYA, one of the most important tribes 
of the Maghrib in the Middle Ages; they were at 
one time called Satfüra and were descended through 
Fatin from Madghis al-Abtar. Tradition says that 
the brothers of Kamiya, the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe, were Lemàya and Matghara from whom 
"were descended numerous families, some of whom 
still exist at the present day. The most important. 
representatives of the Kümiya, who live in the north- 
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west of Algeria between Tlemcen and Areshkûl 
(Rashgun) are the B. ‘Abid, from whom was des- 
cended the dirst caliph of tho Almohad dynasty, 
‘Abd al-Mu%min [.0,], born at Tidjera between 
‘Humayn and Nedroma; the Nedroma who gave their 
name to an important town; the Saghdra, now rep: 
resented by the Mattila, the Band Hal, of whom a 
section the Masifa still exist. The Kamiya showed 
themselves devoted to ‘Abd al-Mu'rin, who was one 
‘of them. They formed the second djund in the Almo- 
had army; but they exhausted themselves in supply- 
ing the dynasty with soldiers for the wars in Spain 
and North Africa, Subjected to Alarédj by the 
Zenàta. some of them joined another group, the 
Othisa and formed the powerful confederation of 
Trára in the north-west of Algeria, 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Nédromah ct tes 

Traras, Paris 1901, and the writers there quoted. 

(R. Basser) 

ĶUM(M)İ, KäpI Auman Isrānimi Husayni, 
Persian chronicler and chancery clerk (mun- 
ihi), was born on 17 Rabi‘ I 953/18 May 1546 in 
Kum(m), the son of the munski Sheraf al-Din Husayn 
al-Husaynt. In 964/1550-7 he went with his father to 
Mashhad at the court of the art-loving prince 
Ibrahim Mirza b, Bahram Mirza b. Ismail I, where 
he was trained by well-known calligraphers. In 973/ 
1566 he was a munshi at the court of Shah Tahmasp I, 
together with his father, At the instigation of Shah 
Isma II, he started composing in 984-5/1576-7 his 
chronicle Kuldsat al-tatidribh. From 984-8/1576-1580 
e was employed at the chancellery of »wustaufi 
‘al-mamdlik Mir Shah Ghazi, in 988/1580 as financial 
supervisor with Erdoghdl Khalifa Takkalu and from 
959/158 onwards worked at the highest level of the 
financial administration by command of the highest 
authority. |n 997/rs&o he was at the residence of 
Shih ‘Abbas I to whom he dedicated in 999/t591 
his chronicle Kiuidsat ai-tawdribh. About his further 
life nothing is known; so far his works are the only 
sources for his life (see Minorsky, r-12, Müller 3-7). 

Kum(m)I composed at least three works: 1. 
Madjma* (or Tadhiral) al-shu'ard-yi *Abbási. The 
work has not been preserved but the author refers 
to it several times in his later works. According to 
these references the work must have been an anthol- 
ogy of at least six volumes in which among other 
things information was given about the lives of great 
scholars, scientists and poets. 

2. Khulágal al-lawirih, a ch onicle in five volumes, 
of which the fifth volume only has been preserved. 
It describes at full length the history of the Safawids 
from their origin to the first years of the reign of 
Shih ‘Abbas I and was probably composed between 
995/1587 and 1009/1592. It exists in five manuscripts. 
The first part of this volume, dealing with the early 
Satawids, has been published, translated into German 
and annotated by E. Glassen, and the last part, in 
which the first years of Shah ‘Abbas I are treated, 
by H. Müller. This chronicle is one of the most 
important sources of Safawid history. Although the 
first part is highly dependent upon other known and 
unknown sources, the sections dealing with later 
times, witnessed by the author himself, give truly 
independent information. Together with Iskandar 
Beg Munsh!’s lamári-yi CAbbási, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the two most important sources for 
the period of Shah “Abbas I. 

3 Gulistdu-i hunar, a treatise on calligraphers and 
painters, composed ca. 1005/1597, exists in several 
incomplete manuscripts; it has been edited by 
A. S. Kh*ünsárl, translated into Russian by B. 














Zakhoder and into English by V. Minorsky. The 
contents of this work, classified according to the 
various kinds of writing, are mainly based on earlier 
sources. There are however many important ob- 
servations by the author himself on contemporary 
calligraphers, whom he had plenty opportunity to 
meet at the court of Ibrahim Mirzi, at that time 
a flourishing centre for calligraphy. 

For other works, possibly written by Kum(m)t 
(Mantakhad al-seusard? and Madjmat al-khiyür) see 
Miller, 8-10. 

Bibliography: 1. Editions and trans- 
lations: B. N, Zakhoder, Kasi Akhmed, Traktat 
» kalligrafad i éudotnikaé 1396-9711003, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1947; V. Minorsky, Calligraphers and 
Painters, Washington 1959; H. Müller, Die Chronik 
Hulisat a-tawárih des Qiii Ahmad Qumi, Der 
Abschnitt über Schah ‘Abbäs I, Wiesbaden 1964 
(thesis, 1960); E. Glassen, Die frühen Safawiden 
mach Oii Qumi, Freiburg 1970 (thesis 1968); 
Kagi Mir Abmad Munsht Kuri, Gulistan-i huner, 
ed. ALS. Khwdnsirl, Tehran 1352/1973. 

2. Secondary literature: W. Hinz, Eine newent- 

eckte Quelle sur Geschichte Irans im 16, Jahrhundert, 

in ZDMG, Ixxxix (1935), 315-28; H. R, Roemer, 

Die Niedergang Irans wach dem Tode Ismátils des 

Grausamen 1577 bis 1581, Würzburg 1939; Zahrà 

Datt-zida, Tadhkira-yi kheush-nawisán u nakkā- 

skán, in Armaghén, xix (1317) nos. 5-6, 344 [.; C. C. 

Edwards, Calligraphers and artists: a Persian work 

of the late r6th century, in BSOAS x (1940-2), 199- 

art; Storey ij2, 1074 f. and 1279f.; H. H. 

djuvánl, MuSarrifieyi hitàb-i Gulistan-i kunar, in 

Université de Tabriz, Revue de la Faculté des 

Lettres, of année, no. t, Tabriz 1336; I. Stchoukine 

etal., Tlluminizrte islamische Handschriften, Wies- 

baden 1971, 100-102; M. Tabàtabá"l, Kadi Ajmad 

Kumi, in Barrassihá-ye Tárikki, xj2, No. 57 (1975), 

6r-100; E. Eshraqi, Le kholâsat altawârikh de 

Qåzi Ahmad connu sous Ie nom de Mir Monshi, in 

Studia Iranica, iv (975), fase. 1, 73-89- 

(H. MOLteR) 

KUMR, the Arabic name for the Comoro Is., 
a group of four islands in the Indian Ocean at the 
northern exit of the Mozambique Channel, hallway 
between East Africa and northern Madagascar. The 
largest island of the archipelago is Grande Comore 
(in the local language: Ngazija; in the chronicles also: 
Hangazidja, Langazi: ngazidja, Kum[u]r), 
with 1248 km? and ca. 120,000 inhabitants (r966) 
followed by Anjouan (Nzwani, Hinzwani; in older 
Portuguese and English sources: Johanna) with 
424 kin® and cw. 85,000 inhabitants; Mayotte 
(Mayuta, Mafhlore) with 374 km* and ca. 28,000 
inhabitants; and Mohéli (Mwali; in older European 
sources Molaly, Mohilla etc.), with 290 km? and ca. 
10,000 inhabitants. The capital of the islands is 
Moroni on Grande Comore. The islands are of 
volcanic origin (still active is the volcano Karthala, 
236r m, on Grande Comore) and consist mainly of 
basalt and tuff. The climate is tropical-maritime 
with the heaviest rainfalls from November to April. 
The natural vegetation is a dense rain-forest with 
rare varieties of wood, which, however, for the most 
part have been rooted out and replaced by planta- 
tions and savannas. Agricultural products of im- 
portance for export are coco palms, vanilla, coffee, 
pepper, aromatic plants (ylang-ylang), sisal and 
sugar-cane. Cattle-breeding and fishery are scarcely 
developed. 

‘The population, which suffers from a very bigh 
birthrate (outside the islands, im Madagascar and 
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East Africa, there already live about 300,000 Co- 
morians, cf. Guy, Islam comorien, 149), bas developed 
from three different ethnic elements; (a) Bantus from 
East Africa, (b) Malayo-Indonesians who came via 
Madagascar, and (o) Arabs who immigrated directly 
from South Arabia (especially Hedramawt) or from 
Arab settlements in East Africa, The Comorian 
language is divided into two main dialects, the Shi- 
Ngazija and the Sbi-Nzwani, and, at least from the 
phonetic point of view, seems to be related more to 
the Venda, a Bantu language spoken on the middle 
Limpopo river, than to Swahili (Heepe, Die Komoren- 
dialekte, 45). Like Swahili, which is well understood 
by most of the Comorians, it has incorporated many 
Arabic loanwords. While Arabie seems to have been 
"used as the written language still in the last century, 
most of the recent chronicles and correspondence are 
written in the local language with Arabic letters. 
Arabic is taught in Kur'àn-schools but is understood 
only by a small minority, The Comorians are Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi rite, but many African ani- 
mistic conceptions and magic practices have survived 
in popular belief (cf. Robineau, Socieié, 51, with 
further references}, Al-Nawawi's Minhadj al-filibin 
is widely used and still serves as the theoretical base 
for Civil Law. The Shafi law was widely respected 
by the French administration, but in many fields it 
is supplemented by the customary law (ada) which 
shows many matriarchal characteristics (e.g. law of 
Succession). The Safi brotherhoods of the Shadhiliyya, 
Tidfaniyya, Rafi'iyya, Kadiriyya and ‘Alawiyya play 
avery important part in religious lite (sc. Guy, Islam 
comorien, 145 ff). 

Local legendary tradition, as well as false identifi- 
cations of placenames, have led some former 
historians (Gevrey, Grandidier, ete.) to fantastic 
speculations about the early relations between the 
Comoro Is. and the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Until now there seems to be only one hint which 
deserves some attention and which might establish 
such relations. Pliny gives as the name for an island, 
the location of which would fit well 
Comoro Is, Damnia, and Von 
Zangenae, in Paulys Realencyclopadic, Suppl-Bd. xi 
[z968], 1339) may be right in identifying Damnia with 
Domoni, an old settlement on Anjouan and formerly 
used as name for the whole island. Arab geographers, 
including the pilots of the 15th aud r6th century like 
Tbn Māädjid and Sulaymān al-Mahrf, used the name 
Kumr for Madagascar exclusively and cited, if they 
did at all, each of the islands by its proper name (cf. 
Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, London 
1971, 432). Local tradition starts the history of the 
islands with the legendary report (unknown on the 
Swahili coast) of the immigration of two families 
from the Arabian peninsula some years after the 
death of Solomon. But the first traditions which 
deserve more intersst are those that speak of the 
arrival of Bantu-speaking people from East Africa 
to Grande Comore at an unknown date but in any 
case before the rath century. One chronicle (Rotter, 
Mustimische Insein, 24) calls them Wa-Mizi and 
Tungi; Mizi as a place-name was already known to 
Pliny (Von Wissmann, Zangenae, 1339) and cor- 
responds with modern Kilwa Kisimani, while Tungi 
is identical with Tungui south of Cap Delgado. Since 
a group of former slaves in Anjouan bears the name 
Makwa (Robineau, Islem, 46; idem, Société, 34) 
which corresponds with the tribe Makua in the hinter- 
Jand of Tungui, it is very likely that at least the 
greatest part of the Bantu element on the Comoro Is. 
‘came from the East African cosst between Lindi and 























the mouth of the Limpopo River. This fits with the 
above-mentioned linguistic facts. At least on An- 
Jouan these Africans were not the first inhabitants, 
but merged with an older population, now generally 
called Antalaotra, of Malayo-Indonesian race, which 
might have immigrated in the course of the first 
millenium (cf. Robineau, Société, 34) via Madagascar 
(former European sources often call them wrongly 
Bushmen, cf. Repiquet, Sultanat, 50). 

The local tradition of Grande Comore and Anjouan 
has preserved the names of the ruling houses before 
the coming of the Shirzt (sth century). On Grande 
Comore the ma-fey (or ma-fe “chiefs”, of. Swahili 
Ju and jumu) are said to have established and ruled 
the first eleven villages, before they were defeated 
by the ma-beja (cf. Swahili wa-mbeja) (Harries, 
Swahili chronicle, 12, 71). On Anjouan the beja are 
regarded as the oldest ruling class, which was re- 
placed by chiefs who bore the title fani (Faurec, 
L'Archipel, 33). Although we must take for granted 
that at that time, ice. in the first half of this mil- 
lenium, Arab or Swahilised-Arab merchants were in 
contact with the islands, and some of them might 
have settled there, it is difficult to say, whether 
Islam was already wide-spread. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the last fani-rulers on Anjouan bore 
Arab names like ‘Alt and ‘Isa. 

The decisive turn in Comorian history was the 
arrival of the Shirazis in the second half of the sth 
or the beginning of the r6th century, who by fighting 
and intermarriage seized power on’ all four islands 
(the coming of the Shirazi clan with their ancestor 
Mubammad b. “Isa is described through the legend 
of the Seven Brothers which is also well-known in 
East Africa, ef. among others, Chittick, Shirazi 
colonization, 276; Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, 
10 ff.) and became the real founders of Islamic culture 
on the islands (the first mosques were built by 
them at ‘Tsaweni on Grande Comore, at Sima and 
Domoni on Anjouan, and at Chingoni on Mayotte, all 
in the middle of the 6th century). 

In the following three centuries the political 
situation was marked by (i) very complicated internal 
dynastic struggles, (ii) the invasions of the Malagasy 
tribes, Sakalava and Betsimisaraka, and (iii) the 
growing political influence of the French and British 
in the area. 

(i) Grande Comore was divided into eleven more or 
less independent territories (Bajini, La Dombe, 
Bambao, Hambu, Itse idra, Hamamvu, Mitsamihuli, 
Mbude, Mbaku, Washili, Hamahame) ruled by sul- 
tans who cnly seldom jointly recognised the suprem- 
acy (utite) of one of them. Sultan Abmad (= Mwinye 
Mkuu) (1793-1875), the son of Shaykh Ngome from 
Pate in northern Swahili country, and of Mwana 
Mtiti, half-sister of a sulféna of Grande Comore 
(women rulers were not unusual, and the maternal 
line was often accorded higher prestige on all four 
islands) was tbe last really great personality who, 
at least for some years, managed to unify the islands, 
before he was defeated by Masa Fumu, The rivalry 
between Sultan Abmad's grandson Sayyid ‘All, the 
favourite of the French, and Müsà Fumu (d. 1883 
in prison), who was supported by the British and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, marked the last years of 
independence. Against the will of most of the other 
sultans ‘AIT signed in 1886 a treaty of protectorate 
with France—On Anjouan the political situation 
was characterised by the bipolatisation of the two 
main towns Domoni, which was made the capital 
by the Shirizis after Sima, and Mutsamudu, which 
became the political and commercial centre from the 
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end of the 18th century onwards when power shifted 
from the clan (Aabila) of Al Madwa to the clan of 
Al Mastla (both names show their Hadramawt! 
origin, ct. B. G. Martin, Migrations from the Hadra- 
maet to East Africa, in Centre of Arabic Documenti 
Hom, Research Bulletin, Ibadan 1973). Continuous 
succession struggles in the first half of the roth 
century were only ended by Sultan Salim (1842- 
55), whose son Sultan ‘Abd Allah III (1855-1890) 
put his island under French protection. Neither was 
Mayotte spared from dynastic rivalries within the 
Shirizi clan who ruled at Chingoni from the 16th 
century. In addition, the situation was complicated 
by the constant attempts of the sultans of Anjouan 
to bring Mayotte under their control. The last 
‘Shirdet sultan ceded his istand in 1832 to the Malagasy 
nobleman of the Hova tribe Ramanetaka who al. 
ready ruled on Mohéli, In 1835 or 1836 Ramanetaka 
was defeated by the Sakalava Dia-Ntsoli (— Andrian- 
Tsouli), and the island became nominally a possession 
of the sultan of Anjouan. The same Dia-Ntsoli, 
without the authorisation of the sultan of Anjouan, 
in 1841 presented tho island to France, The smallest 
island Mohéli apparently was always dependent on 
Anjouan, until in 1830 the above-mentioned Ramane- 
taka (d. 1841) after having become a Muslim, ap- 
pointed himself sultan of the island. One of his 
descendants signed the treaty of protection with 
France in 1886. 

i) There seems to have been amore or less peaceful 
influx of Malagasy people to the islands throughout 
the centuries, but around the turn of the roth century 
the nearly annual invasions of the Betsimisaraka and 
Sakalava threatened the political and cultural in- 
tegrity of the isiands. The main reason for these in- 
vasions, which caused heavy losses among the 
population and the destruction of whole settlements, 
Was the search for slaves, although some groups had 
been summoned by the quarrelling sultans them- 
selves. Only after the Anglo-Malagasy treaty of 1817 
did the invasions gradually stop. In the following 
decade it was the political situation on Madagascar 
and the extension of the Hova state that drove 
large groups of Sakalava (under Dia-Ntsoli) and 
Betsimisaraka (under Ramanetaka) to the islands. 
They finally settled down on Mayotte and Mohéli, 

(ili) The first contact with a European power was a 
short visit of the Portuguese on Grande Comore about 
1505 which, however, left no permanent traces on the 
islands. In the first half of the roth century when the 
British and the French disputed control of the 
Indian Ocean, the Comoro Is, also became involved. 
In taking possession of Mayotte in x84r, France tried 
to counterbalance the growing British influence on 
the other three islands (in 1833 the British had re- 
installed Sultan ‘Abd Allah II on Anjouan by 
force). Only after the British slowly withdrew from 
the Malagasy region after 1880 could France bring 
the other islands under its protection in 1886 (a 
process intensively studied by B. Dubins, Political 
history) 

From 19: till 1946 the whole archipelago was 
placed under the Gouvernement Général of Mada. 
gascar, On 6 July 1975 the Comoro Is. declared their 
independence, except for Mayotte, where on rr April 
1976 a reierendum saw a large majority voting to 
become a département outre-mer of France. 
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KUMUK (variant; Kumnik) a people of the 
eastern Caucasus, The Kumuks belong to the 
Kipcak Turkic ethnic group, along with the Noghay, 
Karačay and Balkar. They live north of the main 
chain of the Great Caucasus, on the northern, north- 
eastern and eastern slopes of the Daghistanian 
Caucasus between the foothills and the Caspian Sea, 
from Derbend to Adahi-Su (near the lower Terek 
River). Although confined to a narrow strip of land 
in the south, they inhabit a wider area near the Terek 
in the north. The Kumuks are bordered by the 
Noghays in the north, the Avars (g.0.] and Darghins 
[2] in the west, and Tabasarans and Azeris [4.0.] 
in the south. The major rivers in Kumuk territory 
are the Terek, Sulak, Shura, Ullu-Cai, Gamzi, 
Manas, Aksai and Gubden. The great majority of 
Kumubs are Sunnt Muslim: of the Hanaff school, 
although some Kumuls of Derbend and Makhackala. 
are "Twelver" Shi'is. The 1926 Soviet census lists 
94,349 ethnic Kumuks, of which some 10,000 lived 
outside Daghistin, and 94,909 Kumuk-speaking 
people. The 1959 Soviet census lists 134,967 ethnic 
Kumuks, and 132,303 Kumuk-speakers. (Due to the 
adoption of Russian as a primary language by 
Kumub-speakers in the north, and Azeri by those in 
the south, the relative number of Kumuk-speaking. 
people has declined, despite increasing numbers of 
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mountaineers their primary 
language.) 

‘The Kumuks inhabit eight districts of the Daghi- 
stin ASSR: Baba-Yurt, Khasav-Yurt and Kizil-Yurt 
on the northern plains, and Buynaksk and Kara- 
budakhkent in the eastern coastal plains. The 
“Southern Kumuks" (Kumuls of Kayakent) live 
in the Kayakent district and in the villages of 
Mafalis, Yangikent and Tumenler in the Kaytal 
district. The Kumuks are also found in six settle- 
ments in the vicinity of Makhačķala, and in the 
cities of Makhaékala, Kbosav.Yurt, Buynaksk, 
Irberbash and Derbend. A number of Kumuks live 
outside Daghistin on the Noghay steppes in the 
Groznyi region, north of the Terek River, as well 
as in North Ossetia. 

The ethnic origin of the Kumuks is complex and 
difficult to determine. They are probably a mixture 
of the indigenous Ibero-Caucasían tribes and various 
nomadic Turkic groups (Kuman-Polovtsi, Khazar, 
Ķipčakķ, ete.) who were pushed into the lowlands 
from the North Caucasian steppes in the rxth-13th 
centuries, imposing their language on the inhabitants. 

The formation of the Kumuk people began in the 
7th century when the Khazars [q.v] overran the 
plains of southern Russia and populated them with 
Turkic-speaking peoples. The indigenous Ibero- 
Caucasian population mixed with these Turkic 
peoples, especially the Kiptaks {9.v.], and adopted 
their language. The Kumuk “nationality” appeared 
in the 13th century on the steppes of northern 
Daghistin when successive waves of the Golden 
Horde pushed these Turkic-speaking peoples south- 
wards. Their Islamisation began immediately, under 
the influence of the Golden Horde from the north 
and the Laks from the south, and was completed by 
the 4th century when the Golden Horde annexed 
northern Daghistin. Prior to this, the people had 
been Christians, Jews and animists. 

‘The first political organisation of the Kumuks 
was the feudal Shamkhalat, which united all the 
Kumuks as well as other northern and eastern 
Daghistani peoples. The Shamkhal originally resided 
in the mountains of the Lak (Kazi-Kumuk) region. 
When Sbamkha! Coban died ín 986/1578, the Laks 
shook off the rule of his son Sultan-But, and the 
centre of government was shifted to Buynaksk. 
After 1050/1640, Tarku was the capital of the 
Shamkhalat. In the r6th century the Shamkhal ruled 
most of northern Daghistan. The semi-independent 
states of Endirey, Aksaey, Kosteko, Bammatulah, 
Buinaksk, etc. were all headed by representatives of 
the Shamkhal of Tarku's family. 

The Shamkhals acknowledged Persian sovereignty 
throughout their existence, in spite of their strong 
diplomatic ties with Russia in the late 16th century. 
when Russia was attempting expansion into Diighi- 
stin, The power of the Shambhalat began to decline 
with the wars against the Kabardines ancl Georgians. 
It lost control of the arca between the Terek and 
Sulak Rivers first, then the Darghin and Lak regions 
in the 17th century. However, the Russian expedi- 
tions of 1586, 1590 and 1604 were defeated by a 
joint Kumuk and Ottoman effort. Although the 
Shamkhals were formally vassals to the Moscow 
state, they remained close allies of the Ottomans 
from the late x6th till the late x8th centuries. In 
1725 the Russians ended independent Shamkhal 
rule and the decline of the Kumuks was completed 
with the creation of the Mehtulin and Bammatulah 
Khünates. By 1765 the Shamkhalat was reduced to 
A 2,500 km strip of land along the Caspian Sea. 
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Imam Manjür attempted to rally the feudal 
nobility of the Caucasus (especially among the 
Kumuks and Kabarda) against the Russians in the 
late 18th century, but failed. The Treaty of Giilistin 
(1813) formally ceded Düghistán to Russia, but the 
Kumubs continued to be governed by the Shamkhals. 
Alter the Russians subdued the Murid insurrection 
(1834-59) led by the Imam Shamil {g.v.], the Kumuks 
and the other Daghistini peoples were incorporated 
into the Russian Empire. Native rule was sup- 
planted by a Tsarist military administration. 

A small Kumuk intelligentsia emerged in the early 
zoth century. They had been educated in the Djadid 
{q.».] schools on the borders of Daghistin, and were 
among the first to be impregnated with socialist 
ideas. This small group was destined to provide the 
leadership for the national liberal movement (which 
was doomed to failure) during and after the Russian 
Revolution, 

In 1917 the Kumuks played an important role in 
the North Caucasus peoples’ move for independence. 
Motivated by their own political traditions and 
Turkic cultural influences, they favoured a “Turkic” 
consolidation of Dāghistān (as opposed to the 
“Islamic” consolidation favoured by conservative 
Daghistanis), with linguistic unification based on 
Kumuls or Azeri, They sought to become part of the 
great Pan-Turkic movement centred on Bakd, 
Kazan and the Crimea, Following a power struggle 
between the religious and conservative elements 
led by Shaykh Uzun Haği and Imam Gotsinski and 
the socialists, the Soviet régime was established in 
the principal cities on the plain in April 1918. By 
September 1918, General Biterahov's "White" army, 
equipped in Persia by the English, had crushed the 
Soviet forces. Soviet power was not re-established in 
Daghistin until r9z0 when the Eleventh Red Army 
defeated Denikin’s White Army and drove the 
partisans of Imam Gotsinski back into the mountains. 

The Kumuks had one of the most powerful, com- 
plete and complex feudal structures in Daghistan 
before the Revolution. The ruling class consisted of 
the Shamkhal, bets, high nobility (/anka), middle 
nobles (sala-usden), and religious leaders. The free- 
men (weden), free serfs (Zagar, organised into various 
groups (dims)), serfs bound to the land (terkeme, 
living in separate auls and working the land), and 
house slaves (kul, a very small group) comprised 
the lower classes. The merchant class grew rapidly 
with the rise of industry and capitalism in the late 
roth century, but the working class was never large, 
since most industry was domestically oriented. 

The Kumuk language belongs to the Klptak- 
Oghuz subgroup of the Kipéak group of Turkic 
languages, to which the Noghay and Karacay- 
Balkar languages also belong. Kumuk has three 
dialects: Khaydak is strongly influenced by the 
Thero-Caucasian languages and is used by the 
Meridional Kumuks; Buynaksk, and Khasav-yurt 
(or Aksay), which forms the basis of the literary 
language, developed with the Arabic script in the 
late 19th century. In 1927 a Latin alphabet replaced 
the Arabic, and Cyrillic script was adopted in 1938. 
Kumuk was the lingua franca of the Daghistani 
peoples. The first Daghistani Communists accepted 
this róle for Kumuk in the 1920s, but Russian was 
later adopted as the official language. Although Avar 
has replaced Kumuk as an inter-tribal language, 
Kumuk remains the second or third language of 
certain Ibero-Caucasian peoples in north and central 
Daghistan (Andi-Dido-Avar, Darghin, Lak). Article 
78 of the Constitution of the ASSR of Daghistan 
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names Kumuk as one of the nine official literary 
languages of Daghistán. 

The Kumuks are the only Daghistiin people having 
a true national literature which dates back to the 
early roth century. These early works were generally 
local versions of heroic epics or adventure novels, 
and were often consigned to small pamphlets destined 
for public readings. Turkic-language publications 
from Kazan, Adharbaydjan, the Crimea and Turkey 
satisfied the desire for other literature. Christian 
missionary publications of the early roth century 
were instrumental in the development of a literary 
language. Written in a composite language of various 
Caucasian peoples, they were among the first written 
literature of the area. 

Kumuk literature came under the influence of the 
Turkic modernist movement centred on Kiizan and 
Baghéesaráy in the second half of the roth century, 
resulting in the nationalistic poetry of Yisuf from 
Yakhay and Ayyüb from Djengutay, In 1883 the 
Xumuk ‘Osminov Mubammad (b. 1843) published 
‘an anthology of Kumuk and Noghay folklore and 
literary texts in St. Petersburg, where he was a 
member of the Faculty of Oriental Languages at the 
Academy of Sciences. The collection includes a 
letter in verse, dated 1872, from the revolutionary 
Kumuk poet Virti Kazak (1830-80), inviting Muham- 
mad Efendi, then a student at St. Petersburg, to 
return home. This letter is one of the oldest literary 
vestiges of the Kumuk language, and Yirti Kazak 
is thus considered the founder of Kumuk literature, 

Mubammad Mirzi Magarayef established a printing 
shop utilising Arabic script at Temir Khàn-Shura at 
the beginning of the zoth century. By 1912 he had 
printed translations from Arabic and Bazin Tatar 
and the poetry of Abd Sufyin in Kumuk, Nokhay 
Batlrmurzayes (1860-1919) wrote the first modem 
narrative works inspired by Kuwuk contemporary 
life in 1906-7. His son Zainalabid (1897-1019) was 
the first Kumuk Bolshevik writer, Together they 
founded the political-literary society Tam coian 
(“The morning star") at Khasav-Yurt in rgr6 to 
promote the development of modern Kumuk litera: 
ture. With the assistance of poet and dramatist 
Temir Bulat Beybulatov and other Kumuk, Tat and 
Russian writers (including S.S. Kazbekov and 
H. O. Bulat), this organisation sponsored a nation- 
alist, progressive review of the same name, first 
published at Temir Khan-Shura in August r9r7. 
The Khasav-yurt dialect of Kumuk was adopted as 
their literary language. 

Ta& folpan was instrumental in reviving the 
Kumuk national consciousness. In actuality a radical 
nationalist organ, it professed to be apolitical and 
declined to choose between the socialist and national- 
ist positions. However, as a result of the first short- 
lived Soviet occupation of Dàghistán beginning in 
April rorB, Taá Zolpam adopted a pro-Bolshevik 
position. Publication ceased in July 1978. 

Tak colpan was not the first Kumnk journal to 
appear. In r9r3 the liberal nationalist Mirza Muham- 
mad Mavaraev of Temir Khan-Shura requested 
authorisation for a Kumuk journal entitled Kumuk 
gazati ("The Kumuk journal"), This demand was 
rejected by the authorities, and the classical Arabic 
publication Djaridat Daghistén (published in 1915) 
notwithstanding, the first Kumuk publications did 
not appear until after the Revolution of February 
3927. The journal Musdvat ("Equality") was the 
first Kumuk periodical, published at Temir Khan- 
Shura in June rgrz, under the editorship of 
Mavaraev. 














This first period of Soviet domination witnessed 
the publication of a third Kumuk journal, [skéi 
khais ("The working people”); it was edited y 
Zainalabid Batirmurzayev and adhered to a Bolshe- 
vik position. The journal Yoldash also supported the 
development of a national Kumuk literature. The 
Kumuk press is currently represented by one repub- 
Hean organ published at Makhaċkala, and several 
district organs (at Khasav-Yurt, Baba-Yurt, etc.). 

The Kumuks possess a very rich Soviet literature. 
‘Abd Allah Mubammadoghlu Magomedov (1869- 
1937) is considered the national poet of Daghistan 
by the Soviets as a result of his pro-Communist 
writings in the post-Revolutionary years. The most 
celebrated Kumuk prose writer is Yüsuf Gereyef, 
whose satirical style was influenced by the Adhar- 
biydjani poet Sabir. Other literary figures of note 
include poet, dramatist and author of children’s 
books ‘Alimpasha Salavatoghlu (1901-43), poets A. 
Beshirov and Kaiyan, poet-novelist ‘Abdul-Wahab 
Sulaymdnoghlu (b. 1909), playwrights Hamid Rusta- 
mov and Amir Kurbanov (b. 1909), and novelist 
Anvar Agiev (b. 19:3). Tho Kumuk poetess Inéu 
Gadieva is the most renowned female Düghistáni 
writer, In addition, many Russian authors have been 
translated into Kumuk (e.g. Tolstoy, Lermontov, 
ete. 

The Kumuks participate actively in the political 
life of Dághistán. In r924, Kumuks comprised 5.7% 
of the rofsoywz of the Dàghistán ASSR, and in 1927 
there were 696 Kumuks in the Daghistini Com- 
munist Party, 

The Kumuk educational syste is less developed 
than that of the Avars; in 1948 there were eight 
Kumuk secondary schools (compared to x7 Avar); 
Karabudakhken!, Kayakent, Izberbash, Makhatkala, 
Duynaksk, Khasav-Vurt, Daba-Yurt and Bizil-Yurt. 
Islam sees to remain a strong force among the 
Kumuks up to the present time, 

Modernisation is changing the character of the 
traditional Kumuk economy. Agriculture and animal 
husbandry remain the basis of the rural activity, but 
mechanisation and collectivisation have made the 
large-scale production of cereals and cotton possible. 
The fishing and canning industries, as well as oil 
(at Kayakent), hydroelectric plants and other 
factories are evidence of advanced industrialisation 
in certain sectors, Nonetheless, traditional crafts 
are still pursued: woven woollen goods and carpets 
(villages of Kumtorkal, Kayakent, Upper and Lower 
Kazanisbte), gold work (Imeli, Kafir-Kumukb, 
Sultan-Yani-Yurt, etc.), wrought iron work (Verkh- 
neye, Nighneye, Kazanishée, Anderey-aul), and 
pottery (Verkhneye, Kazanishte]. 

The Kumuks, along with the Avars, Darghins, 
Laks and Lezgs, appear to be points of consolidation 
among the Daghisténi peoples, destined to absorb 
certain small groups (although certainly not all) 
Of the nine official languages of Dghistin, news- 
papers are only published in the languages of these 
five 3 
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KUMON, “latency”, a key-notion of speculative 
Physics in carly Muslim theology, especially in the 
system of al-Nazzim [9.v.]. 

‘The concept was derived from simple observations: 
blood is “hidden” in the body of man, oil in sesame, 
flour in wheat, butter in milk etc.; these substances 
can be made patent by certain procedures, such as 
grinding, churning etc, On the other hand, new 
substances can be produced by putting several 
ingredients together: pottery results from the 
“mixture” of clay, water, and fire, and these primary 
elements are “hidden” in it afterwards. On this 
empirical basis, where the term still had a rather 
non-technical meaning, al-Nazzim constructed a 
rather elaborate system which has not yet been the 
object of more thorough investigation. He did not 
follow the atomism of his teacher and uncle Abu 
"I-Hudhayl, vho treated qualities as accidents which 
may be replaced by their contraries, For him, al 
natural qualities (with the exception of movement, 
understood in a very broad sense, as "all actions 
depending on man's will") were "bodies" inherent 
in other bodies: fire is not hot and luminous, but is 
composed of heat and luminosity. As such, fire may 
itself be considered an ingredient (kill) of wood 
where it is “latent” until the wood is burnt. When it. 
becomes manifest, other ingredients do so too: 
ashes, which consist of taste, colour, and dryness; 
smoke, which consists of taste, colour and smell; 
and water, which consists of humidity and a certain 
sound, i.e, the crackling produced in burning. In. 
consequence of his “‘corporealism", al-Nazzim thus 
treated the qualities of an object and its constituent 
parts alike. It is possible that he differentiated be- 
tween them insofar as the qualities form the ingre- 
dients of the primary elements which then make up 
for the more complex bodies; but we are not yet 
able to ascertain whether his theory implied such a 
hierarchy. 

The "elements" (fire, water, ete.) are thus not 
simple themselves, but composed or, as al-Nazram 
said, “joint” (musdawidj). They may inhere in each 
other: water always contains fire, which may be 
activated through beating and then leaves it for the 
empyraean. The process can be recognised through 
the bubbling of the water; the particles of humidity 
which are dragged along the fire in its upward move- 
ment manifest themselves as vapour. Similarly, water 
normally contains earth which remains as a salty or 
limelike sediment in the kettle after evaporation. On 
the other hand, earth usually contains water; other- 
wise, it would not keep together (clay being normally: 
given as an example). That fire and water may 
penetrate each other (muddBhala) without conflict- 
ing, is to be explained by the fact that they keep 
each other's balance; God has wisely calculated their 
proportions so that things do not explode by them- 
selves (cl al-Khayyat, K. al-Intisir, ed. Nader, 
Beirut 1957, $ 18). Their equilibrium may even be 
"used as a proof for the existence of a creator (ibid., 
§ 26. Only when this equilibrium of "hide 
contradictory ingredients |e disturbed by external 
influence does disintegration ensue. When fire is 
brought close to wood, the fire latent in the wood 
gets the upper band and destroys the coherent 
structure of its vessel. When somebody is bitten by a 
snake he dies not through the venom of the snake, 


























but through the venom which he has in his own body 
and which is now reinforced. For the same reason 
the snake does not die from its own venom; here 
the venom is balanced by the right proportion of 
antidotes, When water freezes, this means that not 
only the cold which is latent in it has been enforced 
from outside, but also its hidden” dryness; for ice 
is not only cold, but also dry. When it melts again, 
this process is thus not merely produced by heat, 
but also by humidity which was added from outside. 
When something wet becomes dry, it does not only 
lose humidity, but also weight; this shows that 
humidity contains “latent” weight, whereas heat 
does not. 

Disintegration may be slow and imperceptible, as 
happens, e.g. with an oil lamp which burns down 
during the night, although it looks alike from one 
moment to the other. Disintegration may sometimes 
also be stopped. Wood must not lose all its fire at 
once; it may be transformed into charcoal which still. 
contains part of it. Different species of the same genus 
may contain different proportions of the proper 
akHlü. Some kinds of wood are more inflammable 
because they contain more fire; for the same reason, 
some kinds of stone can be better used as a flint than 
other ones. 

‘This advanced theory presupposes a rather in- 
tricate intellectual tradition and a widely-developed 
range of discussion. As a matter of fact, the word 
human is already alluded to in a poem by Aba Nuwis, 
one generation before al-Nazzám (cf. Diwan, ed. 
E. Wagner, i, 136, |. 6). Al-Nagzám took over his 
vocabulary (kumin and muddkhaia) and the basic 
structural assumptions of his system: his rejection 
of atomism and his definition of the body, from the 
Shi“ theologian Hishām b. al-Hakam (9.v.], who had 
adopted them in his discussions with dualists, es- 
pecially with Abd Shakir al-Daysinf, whom he seems 
to have converted to Islam. Via the Daysiniyya and 
their spiritual ancestor Bardesanes (died 216 A.D.), 
we may trace some basic ideas back to Stoicism: a 
similar definition of body (cay) and the concept of 
xpo Bt’ Brov(= mudadhala) or were (— imtizadi, 
iBAfilif). In the Iranian environment this tradition 
was perhaps amalgamated with certain Indian ideas 
(the example of pottery is used in the Indian 
Samkhya; cf. W. Ruben, Geschichte der indischen 
Philosophie, Berlin 1954, 193) All dualist creeds 
understood the world as being in a stage of “mixture” 
(guméeisn) between light and darkness. In a Syriac 
fragment of Bardesanes, the qualities (nowenres = 
znayyd ot hail2) are called muzrégé, “mixtures”, But 
al-Nagrám did not simply imitate: he refuted the 
Manichaeans, as is shown by several passages in 
al-Khayyat's K. al-Intisar, and he attacked the 
Daysániyya; he did not accept their axiom that light 
and darkness are at the bottom of every mixture (cf. 
al-Diihiz, Hayawdn, v, 46, ll. 6f, eto). He used 
the advantage of meeting them on common ground, 
but he seems to have developed quite individual 
ideas. 

Inside Islam, there were certain affinities with 
the—rather vaguely definable—ashdb al-fabd'i® who 
believed that all things have nature of their own 
which, once being created, no longer depends on 
God's will (and may as well be “hidden in them, the 
khilķa in al-Nazzām’s terminology), and with the 
Mu‘tazilt Muammar b. ‘Abbad (cf. H. Daiber, Das 
theologisch-philosophische System des Mu‘anmar ibn 
‘Abbdd as-Sulemt, Beirut 1975, 110 ff.). Opposition 
came from the asháb aL-a*rád, the "'accidentalists" or 
atomists whose ideas had been first expounded by 
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Dirār b. “Amr [qv in Suppl], but also from ap- 
parently al-Asamun (¢.x. in Suppl.], who, in spite of 
denying the accidents, did not think of qualities as 
"bodies". The critique used mainly three arguments: 
(a) nothing can take place in something smaller than 
itself (and fire is bigger than wood); (b) several 
things cannot be simultaneously in the same place 
(which would be the case if several qualities were 
“hidden” in one substance); and (c) if fire were hidden 
in wood, we should feel it when we touch the wood, 
or we should find it when we cleave it, Arguments 
(a) and (b) were already brought forth against the 
Stoics (e.g. by Alexander of Aphrodisias in his 
Tlepl giEoc, ch. 5 ff.); (c) is found in 1ndian philos- 
ophy (cf. W. Ruben in AO, xiii (935), 147). The 
discussion turned especially around (c); al-Nazzàám. 
objected that coldness balances the fire hidden in 
‘the wood; when the fire comes forth in burning, the 
coldness ‘also leaves the wood immediately and 
enters the cold substances in its environments, 
water and earth, in a leap (fa/ra), without getting 
into contact with the things in between. This is why 
the ashes are not cold, in spite of the fact that the 
fire has left; the warmth found in it is not the 
warmth of the fire, but the warmth which was 
“hidden” in it and was activated by the fire. As the 
“accidentalists" recurred to Aristotelian tradition 
(visible in (a) and (b)), al-Nazzàm also criticised 
Aristotle’s model of physics. 

The theory was eagerly defended by Nazzám's 
disciples. But already al-Djabiz did not conceal his 
scepticism (cf. the quotations in van Ess, Das K. 
an-Nake des Najgam, Gottingen 1972, 120). In the 
second half of the 3rd/oth century, it was apparently 
given up completely within the Mu*tazila. The future 
belonged to atomism. 

Bibliography: The main source for Naggám's 
ideas about hwmün is Djábiz, Hayawán, v, 6f. 
(partly tr. into Turkish by Nafiz Damsman, 
Kelâm ilmine giriş, Ankara 1955, 126 4f.). Cf. also 
Asha, Mabaldt alIslimiyyim, cd. H. Ritter, 
Istanbul 1927 ff., 327, ll. 4 fi, with further ref- 
erences mentioned in the apparatus; Job of 
Edessa, The book of treasures, ed. A. Mingana, 
Cambridge 1935, chs. xvi-xx. For an analysis of 
the material, cf. J. van Ess in Isl, xliii (1067), 
241 ff. See also S. Pints, Beitrage zur islamischen 
Atcmenlehre, Berlin 1936, index s.v. Kumüm; 
Mubammad ‘Abd al-Hadi Aba Rida, Ibrahim b. 
Sayyar al-Nazzim, Cairo 1365/1946, 140 ff.; van 
Ess, Die Evkenntnistehve des ‘Adudaddin al-Ici, 
‘Wiesbaden 1966, index sv. Naggém; M. Fakhry, 
Islamic philosophy, New York 1970, 64 1.; F. Rex, 
Zur Theorie der Naturprosesse in der fritharabischen 
Wissenschafl, Wiesbaden 1975, introd.; J. Hecker, 
Reason and responsibility, An explanatory trans- 
lation of Kitad al-Tawltd from al-Mughni ... by 
Oddi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, diss. Berkeley 1975, index 
s.v, “latency,” (J. van Ess) 
KUN, Arabic orthography Kan, a Turkish tribe 

of Inner Asia known in the pre-Mongol period, but 
only in a shadowy fashion, 

‘The earliest mention of the Kun is in Btront's 
K. al-Tafkim (420/1029), ed. R. R. Wright, London 
1934, 145, and he places them in the Sixth Clime, in 
the territory of the eastern Turks between the Kay 
and the Khirkiz [see KAvI and xInc!z). The tribe is 
not, however, mentioned in Birüni's al-Kánün al- 
Mas‘adi (pace Pelliot, À propos des Comans, in JA, 
Ser, 11, Vol. xv [1920], 134-5). Nor are the Kun 
given in Kashghari (who does however deal with the 
other two tribes mentioned in the Tafhim as their 
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neighbours), but there is an important section on 
them in Marwazi’s Taba al-bayawén (early 6th] 
rath century), see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Mareasi on China, the Turks and India, London 
1942, text li, tr. 29-30, comm, 95-102, This was 
adapted a century later by ‘Awi in his Djomdmit 
al-hikdyat, section on the Turks, printed and tr. by 
Marquart in his Über das Volkstum der Komanen, in 
Bang and Marquart, Ositiirkische DialeMstudien, in 
Abh. G. W. Góit, Phil-Hist. KL, N.F. xii/z (Berlin 
1914), 40-2, and used by him as the basis of a com- 
plex and convoluted commentary on the Kun, 
ibid., 42-77. 

Tt seems that the Kun were amongst the eastern- 
most of the Turkish peoples, with their original 
homeland in eastern Mongolia and the fringes of 
Manchuria, It may be that the Kun were the epigoni 
ot the T'u-yü-hun to the north of the great north- 
wards bend of the Huang-Ho or Yellow River; the 
resemblance of the name Kun to that of the proto- 
Huns, the Hsiung-nu, etc., had already been noted 
b Marquart, op. cit., 64-5, cf. also Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Turkish and Mongolian studies, London 1963, 12. 
According to Marwazl, the tribe had been converted 
in their homeland to Nestorian Christianity (by 
missionaries from the Ordos region ?), but had been 
impelled to migrate far westwards by pressure on 
their pasture grounds frorn the Kayi. The Kun then 
moved into the land of the Shāri/Sāri (whose name 
Barthold, in Markwart, Wehrot und Arang, Leiden 
1936, *34*, connected with the Turkish word sart 
“yellow” and the Kipčak/Comans, the Russian 
Polortsi “pallid, yellowish ones"; possibly, however, 
they should be linked rather with the Sarl Uyghur 
of Kansit [7.0.]), and eventually ended up in the 
Aral Sea-Kiptak Steppe area. This chain of migra- 
tions must have been set off after Birüai's time, Le. 
in the middle or later years of the rth century. 
Minorsky was at first inclined to identify the Kun 
with the Kür/Füri (mentioned in the Hudüd al- 
"ülam, $ 14, tr. 97, cf. comm, 283-6, 311-12, a savage 
and bestial tribe living to the east of the Klrglz 
lie. apparently to the east and south of Lake Baikal, 
their name surviving in the present-day Khori tribe 
of the Buryats), but subsequently abandoned this 
equation when he found the clear orthography Kin 
im Marwazi. Earlier, Marquart had attempted to 
connect the Kun with the later Comans (in Magyar, 
Kin) of the South Russian- Western Siberian steppes 
[see xleéax], and this was later affirmed by J. 
Németh: that Kun and Kuman/Koman both stem 
from a Turkish adjective &d-<kub “yellowish, pale" 
(Die VolAsnamen quman wad qin, in KCSA, iii 
[1942-3], 95-109). 

‘At all events, the Kun have left very little mark 
on the Islamic history of Central Asia; we do not 
know whether they were substantially Islamised 
before losing their identity in some larger steppe 
confederation, such as that of the Kiptak or the later 
Golden Horde. The only member of the Kun to 
achieve mention in Islamic sources is the slave 
commander of the Saldjüks Ekin&i b. Kotkar [7.v. 
in Suppl.], who was appointed governor of Kh ¥arazm 
by Berk-Yaruk in 490/1097; Minorsky plausibly 
surmised that he may have been Marwazis in- 
formant for bis section on the Kun. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see L. Rasonyi, Les Tures non-islamisés 

en Occident, ia PTF, ili, Wiesbaden 1970, 11-12 

of offprint. (C. B. Bosworra) 

KUNA, Qena, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (population 40,000). It is the 
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capital of the province (yndiriyya) cf the same name, 
which is divided into seven districts (markas), 
namely: 3. Dighnd 2, Isnd; 3. Kunà; 4. Kugayr; 
5. Küs; 6. Lukgur; 7. Nadjé Hamadi.'In 897 the 
Population of the province was 711,457, but by 1956 
it was more than 1,100,000. In 1940 the town of 
Kuna and the village of al-Humaydat and their 
dependencies were detached from the district of 
Kuna and made into a separate ma°mitriyya, The 
region produces cotton and cereals; in the town, 
cloth and sweet-stuffs are manufactured. But Kund 
is especially noted for its porous pottery; the jars 
(kulla) which are made there are called balli 
from the name of a place a few miles to the 
south. 

‘The Arabic name, written Ikrà by some geograph- 
ers and Kfind in the Copto-Arab scalae, comes from. 
the Coptic KQD NH which gives rise to a play on 
the Greek xowh médtg “new town", a name which 
did not last long as it is never found in the Byzantine 
period. The identity of this town with the Neapolis 
of Herodotus has been seriously urged; it is rather 
the modern Minsha’a, the ancient Ptolemais, On the 
other hand, it has been conjectured with much 
probability that at the end of the 3rd century it 
received the name Maximianopolis. 

In the first Arab period, the küra of Kunà ex- 
tended to the east of the Nile between that of Faw 
on the north and Kift in the south, in front of that 
of Dandara from which it was separated by the river. 
The first author to mention it, al-Ya^übl, gives a 
very unflattering description of the district: he says 
it is a little town rapidly going to ruin, deserted by 
its inhabitarts who feared the raids of the Bedouin 
robbers and brigands. Therefore, when the new 
provincial divisions were made under al-Mustansir, 
it was Kis which gave its name to the district ('amal) 
and became its capital. Kund remained unimportant 
for some time, as YakGt only gives it a brief note 
‘and Abu 'I-Fida does not mention it. 

Its prosperity was not long in beginning, owing 
to the tomb of the saint ‘Abd al-Rabim, which 
became an object of pilgrimage, while pious Muslims 
settled in its vicinity. Some years previously, Ibn 
Djubayr had mentioned Kuni as a pretty little town 
with houses of a dazzling whiteness; he makes special 
mention of the virtue of the women, who never 
appeared in the streets. After Ibn Battüta, al- 
Adfuwi gives us an account of the merits of ‘Abd 
al-Rabim; he describes the houses of the town as 
spacious and very high and mentions two madvasas 
in Kuni and a number of hospices (ribij), Ibn 
Dukmak only copies al-Adfuwi. In the Turkish 
period, Kuna was the residence of 2 Kashif, but it is 
only in modern times that it has assumed the ad- 
ministrative position which it owes to its present 
steadily-increasing prosperity. 

The town, situated at the point where the Nile 
‘comes nearest to the Red Sea, had become the point 
of departure for caravans in the direction of Kusayr. 
This route took the place of the one used in the 
Middle Ages between KOs and ‘Aydhab, which in 
turn succeeded the ancient Copto-Berenice road. The 
continual intercourse between Egypt and Arabia and 
India gave these roads great value; it is by this route 
that many of the Muslims of North Africa go to 
Mecca, and even during the Crusades, it was the only 
pilgrim road. In 1831-3 Muhammad “Ali had the 
wells inspected on the Kuni-Kusayr road; some 
were deepened so that they would provide water at 
all seasons (cf. L'Égypte moderne, collection L'Uni- 
vers, 164-6; Barron and Hume, Topography and 
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geology of the East Desert of Egypt, Central Portion, 
Cairo 1902). 

The saint who is the object of Mustim veneration, 
‘Abd al-Rabim b. Ahmad b. Hadidjūn, twelfth 
descendant of Diafar al-Sádik, was born in the 
environs of Ceuta in Morocco. After a journey to. 
Mecca where he spent seven years, he settled in 
Kuná and died there on 9 Safar 592/13 January 1196. 
Honoured during his life for his reputation for sanc- 
tity and asceticism, he has become one of the prin- 
cipal saints of Egypt, along with Abmad Badawi, 
Ibråhim Dasiis and Abu 'I-Hadidjádj Aksuri. At one 
time a pious formula used to be handed down which, 
if recited beside the tomb, hastened the realisation 
of a desire or brought about cures, According to some 
travellers, the pilgrims who came to Kuna made 
circuits (aud) of the tomb of ‘Abd al-Rabim similar 
to those made by the pilgrims at the Ka‘ba (Adfuwi, 
Tali® said, no. 231 ; Goldziher, Muh, Studien, si, 335, 
Eng. tr. il, 287; RHR, ii, 284; Gaudefroy-Demomby- 
nes, Le pèlerinage à la Mekke, 224). There were 
descendants of ‘Abd al-Rabim living in Egypt for 
two centuries; they were, in particular, jurists and 
professors (Adfuwi, nos. 29, 117, 129, 308, 402, 476, 
533; al-Makrial, Khitaf, ii, 423). 

Bibliography: Tbn Djubayr, ed, Wright- 
de Goeje, 67; Yakat, iv, 178; Ibn Batttta, i, rol 
Adfuwt, Tdli* sa'id, 7-8, 18; ‘All Pasha, al-Kifaf 
al-Djadida, xiv, 120-5; Sourdille, Durée du voy. 
d'Hérodote, 153-9; Baedeker, Egypte, 237, 243; 
Massignon, Sec, note sur l'état d'avancement des t- 
archtol, ar., in BIFAO, Ix, 6; Annuaire du monde 
musulman (1923), 120; J. Maspero and G. Wiet, 
Matériaux pour servir à la géogr. de l'Égypte, 130, 
147-9, 153, 173, 175, 177-82, 185-91; al-Batanüni, 
al-Rikla al-Hidj 
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1953-68, li/4, 178-82. 

KUNAYTIRA [sec KANTARA]. 

KUNBI SALIH, an important cluster of ruins 
of mediaeval date, situated in lat, 15° 46" N and 
long 7° 59’ W in Hodh (southera Mauretania), 
330 km. N of Bamako, 95 km, WNW of Nara and 
7o km, SSE of Timbédra. Most modern writers agree 

i the capita! of the Sarakoli kingdom of 
Which dominated the southern part of 
the Western Sahara and the North Sudan from 
around the 6th century until ca. 1076. 

The ruins are situated on a schistose plateau which 
is covered with thorn-bushes, and they stand between 
‘two seasonal pools. They extend for about 1,200 m, 
north to south and 8oo m. east to west, but this does 
not include the scattered outbuildings and two 
extensive burial grounds. The one in the north-west 
covers an area t,600 m. by Boo m. and contains a 
columned tomb with six chambers, The other in the 
south-east at Sohobi measures 700 m. by 400m. 

There are many mediaeval references in Arabic to 
Ghána, from al-Fazári (before 184/800) to Ibn Khal- 
dün, but local oral traditions do not mention this 
place name. In fact, it is not until the 17th century 
that the name Kunbi appears in the Tarikh al- 
Fattish, which says: "The name [of the empire of 
Kayamaga) was Kunbi, and this Kunbi was a great 
city.” The Tarikh al-Sadan specifically states that 
the capital of Kayamaga was Ghiina, but all the 
Sarakoli traditions about the Wagadu speak of 
Kunbi (Ch. Monteil, Mélanges ethnologigues, 390; 
A. Bathily, B. IFAN B (1975), 73; Wa Kamissoko, 
1976, unpublished) as the residence of the serpent 
Bida. The persistance of the Sarakoli and Moorish 
tradition is best illustrated by the fact that in 1914 
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Bonnel de Mézières was driven directly from Walata 
to Kunbi when he expressed a desire to the marabouts 
to see the site of the capital of Ghana, 

Although the ruins of Kunbi were well known to 
Africans, Bonnel de Mézires in 1914 was the first 
European to see them. He then undertook some 
excavations there, and the results were published in 
1920, but unfortunately none of the material which 
‘was brought back from the expedition can now be 
located; it cannot be found in the Musée de l'Homme, 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres or 
anywhere else. Later excavations have been made 
by M. Lazartigues (1939), P. Thomassey (1949-50) 
and R. Mauny and G. Szumowski (1951); the most 
recent excavations have been by J. Devisse, D. and 
S. Robert and their team (1972, 1975, 1976), but as 
yet these are not published, These excavations have 
revealed many schist-built houses with beautiful 
Arab-Berber architecture, which predates the 
Hispano-Moorish style. They contain carefully-made 
paving stones, wall-niches, stairways and stone beds. 
‘An imposing columned mosque is slowly being 
revealed on the Main Avenue which crosses the ruins 
from east to west, It has superimposed mikrabs 
showing that at least two sanctuaries have stood on 
the same site, Material remains include stones with 
painted inscriptione of the giahàda, countless pieces 
of coarse pottery with some slip-decorated ware and 
even some glazed (Mediterranean) ware, tools and 
weapons in iron, objects in copper and glass and 
beads in stone and glass. 

The north-east necropolis comprises a series of 
chambers for multiple Muslim burials; they are 
collective tombs for families or for people from the 
same Maghribi town or the same tribe. The most 
elaborate "colummed tomb" is surrounded by six 
successive chambers, the last of which has a perimeter 
of 800 m. 

‘The ruins show that this was an urban settlement 
with a high population density. The estimated 
population for the town at its peak is 15,000 to 20,000, 
which is an enormous figure for a Saharan town with 
4 limited water supply (R. Mauny, Tableau geogr., 
482). Walls have been found at depths of up to 8 m., 
showing occupation levels over several centuries after. 
the 8th century. The dates provided by carbon 14 
analysis are; 828 + 125 A.D.; 933 +? A.D.; 963 + 
114 A.D.; 1210 + i21 A.D. This confirms what is 
already known of the history of the capital of Ghana 
with which these ruins are to be identified, in the 
present writer's opinion, despite the hesitations of 
Ch. and V. Monteil (1951, 441-52; 1964, 58-62; 1968, 
109-12), who are more inclined to follow al-Idrisl (i, 2) 
in situating Ghana “on the two banks of the river 
[Senegal)". However, their identification must be 
challenged, for al-Idrist made enormous errors in his. 
work and, furthermore, no ruin of this importance 
has ever been found on the banks of the middle 
Senegal river. The evidence of oral traditions and 
what is written in the Ta?ri£As all points to Kunbi as 
the correct site. 

‘The irritating question remains to be resolved 
about the two places called Ghina which al-Bakeri 
(450]ro67-8) describes. The one was populated by 
Muslim merchants and had twelve mosques; the 
other was six miles away and was reserved for the 
king and his court. The present writer holds that 
Kunbi Sálib should be identified with the town of the 
rich Arab-Berber merchants described by al-Bakrl. 
If this is so, where was the royal capital? New ideas 
about this problem have been suggested at a recent 
conference on the history of Mali, held at Bamako in 





February 1:976. Traditions show that the royal 
residence was apparently at Kalaka (Karka, 23 km. 
south of Kunbi) and the royal stockyard at Kunbi 
Dyufi, a modern village 20 km. SSE of Kunbi Salib, 
which was in fact the merchants’ town. The existence 
of a double or triple town can be understood because 
of the natural desire of the animistic kings to live 
apart from the Muslims and also because of the 
scarcity of water in the area, This is a potentially 
new field for archaeological investigation. Kunbi 
Sülib is the most important ruined site in West 
Africa—with Tegadaoust (Awdaghost?) running it a 
close second—and because of this, fresh excavations 
ought to be undertaken there. 

Bibliography: Bakri, Descr. de l'Afrique, tr. de 
Slane, Paris 1965, 327 ff.; ibid., tr. J. Cuoq, 1975, 
98 ff.; A. Bathily, A discussion of the traditions of 
Wagadu with some reference to ancient Ghana, in 
BIFAN B, 1-74; idem, La légende de Wagadou . .., 
in BIFAN B (1962), r34 ff.; A. Bonnel de Mézières, 
Recherche de Vemplacement de Ghana, in Mém. 
Acad. Ins, et B. Lett,, xiii (1920), 227 fi.; J. Cuoq, 
Recueil des sources arabes concernant l'Afrique. 
occidentale du VIII* au. XVI* s, Paris 1975; 
M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger, Paris 1912, i, 
254 f. li, 1211; idem, La question de Ghana et la. 
mission Bonnel de Mézières, in Ann. Mém, Com. et 
Hist. 2t Sc. AOF (1916), 40 ff.; idem, Le Gana et le 
Maii et Pemplacement de leurs. capitales, in 
ECEHSAOF (1923), 479 ff; Idrisi, Description de 
l'Afrique, tr. R. Dozy et M. J. de Goeje, repr, 
Leiden 1968; Ibn Hawkal, Configuration de la terre, 
tr. Kramers et Wiet, Paris 1964, tr. J. Cuoq, Paris 
1975, 7o ff.; J. D. Fage, Ancient Ghana, a review of 
the evidence, in Trans. Hist, Soe. Ghana (1957), 
77485 N. Levtzion, Ancient Ghana and Mali, 
London 1973; R. Mauny, État actuel de la question 
de Ghana, in BIFAN (1951), 200ft.; idem, The 
question of Ghana, in Africa (1954), 200 ff.; idem, 
Tableau géographique de l'Ouest africain au Moyen 
Age, in Mém, IFAN (1961), 480 ff; Ch. Monteil 
Les Għana des géographes arabes et des Européens, 
in Hespéris (x951), 441 if.; idem, La légende du 
Ouagadow et l'origine des Sonimké, in Milanges 
tilinologiques, Mem. IFAN, xxiii (1954), 361 ff.; 
V. Mouteil, L'Islams noir, Paris 1964, 58 t.; idem, 
Al-Bakri. Routier de l'Afrique blanche et noire, in 
BIFAN B (1968), tog {i.; Ta’rikh el-Fetidch, tr. 
O. Houdas and M. Delafosse, Paris 1913, 1964; 
Ta'rikh es-Südan, tr. Houdas, Paris 1900, 1964; 
P. Thomassey, Note sur la géographie zt habitat de 
la région de Koumbi Saleh, in BIFAN (1951), 
476 ff.; idem and R. Mauny, Campagne de fouilles 
à Koumbi Saleh, in BIFAN B (1956), r17 tf; J. Su, 
Trimingham, 4. kisiory of Islam in. West. Afriza, 
London 1962, 47 ff.; J. Vidal, Le mystére de Ghana, 
in BCEHSAOF (1923), 512 ff. (R. MAURY) 
AL-KUNDURI, ‘Ain at-Murk Apo Naga 

MuyAMMAD 9. MaNgOR, vizier of the first Great 
Saldjük, Tughril Beg (447-55/1055-63). The misba 
Kundurl may refer to one of two villages by the name 
of Kundur, one located in Turayfhlth in Kühistàn, 
the other near Kazwin; the reference may also be to 
the selling of kundur (frankincense). 

The Great Saldjüks, Tughrll Beg, Alp Arslán and. 
Malikshab, were served by two wazirs: Kundurl, 
wazir of Tughsll Beg, and the more famous Nizam 
al-Mulk, wasir of Alp Arslan and Malikshah. The 
main ambition of these two wasirs was to manipulate 
power and influence through the sultans whom they 
served, Nizdm al-Mulk did this with consummate 
skill for three full decades, outmanoeuvring his 
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rivals, and always keeping a step ahead of them in 
their plots and intrigues against him. Kunduri was 
not as successful. In comparison with the magisterial 
politics of Nizam al-Mulk, he appears as a bungling 
fool. 

Kundur?'s first ill-advised deed is recorded early 
in his career as Tughell Beg’s minister. Sent by 
Tughrll on a mission to contract a marriage for him, 
Kundurt contracted the marriage for himself instead; 
as punishment for this, Tughrll had him castrated. 

Kunduri's next ill-advised deed was to scheme 
against Tughell Beg in an effort to replace him with 
Andshirwan, son of Khatan, Tughril's wife. This plot 
against Tughtil appears to have been mounted when 
Toghrll was setting out to fight one of his rivals in 
Mawsil, the Turkish general Arslàn Basüsli [g. 
At his departure, noticing that be had a following 
of only 2,000 men, he reproached Kundu, saying: 
“Why did you not inform me so that I could wait 
‘until all the men were assembled?” Again at Ha- 
madhin, faced by the superior forces of Ibrahim 
Indl, his half-brother, Tughrll asked his wile Khatin 
and Kunduri to come to his aid. Khatin wanted to 
do so, but was convinced by Kundurl that their 
troops would fall into the hands of Indl and that this 
would only serve to strengthen Inál's forces and 
weaken hers as well as Tughrll’s, Kundurl then began. 
to arrange for Antshirwan to make a bid for the 
sultanate, and money was distributed among the 
troops for their allegiance (bay‘a). Kunduri, Khütün 
and Andshirwan contributed, as well as the caliph, 
the merchants and the high functionaries of Baghdad. 
But Kunduri's plan met with opposition from two of 
Tughrll's generals, ‘Umar and Inàndill, who refused 
to recognise AnGshirwan, Then when Kundurl asked 
the caliph to proclaim Aniishirwan as sultan, he was 
told to defer the matter, and to see that the city was 
not deprived of troops to defend it against the 
menace of Basásil. Khàtün also changed her mind 
and vent to rejoin her husband, The sources are not. 
expansive in their reports regarding this plot, but 
we later see both Kundu:l and Andshirwan in the 
service of Tughril Beg. They later fought against 
BasishT and negociated the latter's delivery at the 
hands of the Mazyadid Dubays b. Sadaka, and their 
success here regained for them the confidence of the 
sultan, 

After Tughril’s death in 455/1063, Kundur! once 
again saw his opportunity to serve under a sultan 
whom he could manipulate. Tughril, before his death, 
bad designated Sulayman, son of his brother, Čaghri 
Beg and brother of Alp Arslan. This choice may have 
been suggested by Kundurl. In any case, the succes- 
sion to the sultanate had to be secured by eliminating 
all other pretenders. Alp Arslan was ready to oppose 
the choice of Tughtll, and here he had to deal with 
Kundurl From the beginning, Kundurl had the 
khujba in Rayy made ín the name of Sulayman, He 
then wrote a letter to Alp Arslan and, in threatening 
tones, told him to be content with the possession of 
Khurisin, Alp Arsiin marched on Rayy. Kundurl 
having now to face both Alp Arskin and Kutlumush, 
called on Alp Arslan to help him against Kutlumush, 
and made the Ahufba in Rayy in the name of Alp 
Arslan, Arriving at the palace of the sultanate in 
Rayy, Alp Arslán did not make known his true 
feelings towards Kundurl, and insisted on Kundurt 
remaining with him in the palace when the latter 
wanted to move, saying “My joy consists in having 
you beside me, how can you entertain the thought of 
going away from us?", This was the beginning of a 
cat-and-mouse game played with relish by Alp 














Arslin, who kept Kunduri until he had recovered all 
the wealth amassed by the masir, before finally 
putting him to death, having taxed him with crass 
ignorance for imagining that he could stand against 
three Saldjok pretenders to the sultanate, meaning 
himself, Kawurd (g.v,] and Kutlumush. 

Kundur's ambition had been to hold de facto 
power under a docile and malleable sultan, but his 
plans failed disastrously. He did, however, succeed 
in arranging the marriage between Tughrll Beg and 
the daughter of the caliph al- Ka?im, the negociations 
for which lasted for a period of three years (452-5) 
1060-3). Tughrl! had hoped to see a Saldjak descen- 
dant assuming the ‘Abbasid caliphate, but the 
marriage ended with his death and without issue. 
Kunduri’s success in arranging the marriage, against 
the caliph’s will, earned for him the enmity of al- 
Wim who, on making the Rkujba in Alp Arsiin’s 
name in Baghdid (Rabi* II 456/March-April ro64) 
asked Alp Arslan to eliminate Kunduri. 

Where Kundurt had failed, Nigim al-Mulk suc- 
ceeded. The difference between these two wasirs 
consisted in the political acumen and consummate 
administrative skill of the latter as compared with the 
former's lack of perception and discrimination. 
Kundurl supported the Mu*tazill movement, and was 
instrumental in having al-Ashfari cursed fror the 
pulpits of Khurisin by the order of Tughril Beg. In 
Baghdad, he earned the hatred of the Sunnis by 
supporting the Shi'ts. By contrast, Nizim al-Mulk 
supported the Ash‘aris, but was not averse to sup- 
porting ‘wamda? of other movements wherever these 
lest had a strong following. Also, his establishing 
awkaf for the *wamd^, in the form of madrasas, 
masdiids and ribijs, secured the support of the 
masses among their followers. Not the least among 
al-Kundurl’s mistakes was his personal engagement 
in battle, whereas Nigim al-Mulk remained a man 
who manipulated the pen, leaving the sword for those 
better suited to the battle field. 
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ĶUNDUZ, the name of a river, a town and a 
modern province of Afghanistan. 

1. The river is one of the two main left bank 
affluents in Afghanistan of the Oxus. It rises in the 
central region of the Hindù Kush [g.».], with Bamiyan 
in its catchment area, and flows for some 300 miles/ 
480 km. until it reaches the Oxus just below where 
it receives its right-bank affluent the Wakhsh River. 
The different stretches of the river have varying 
names; thus the middle course, within which are 
situated the towns of Baghlán and Pul-i Kbumri, is 
called the Surkhab or “Red River”, 

2, The town is situated in lat. 36*45' N. and long 
68°30’ E, at an altitude of 1,300 feet/4oo m. in a 
region which has the general name of Kataghán. The 
surrounding countryside, centred on ancient Kunduz 
and the nearby modern town of Khanabad, is now 
fertile agricultural land (rice, fruits, etc.) and pastures, 
‘Dut was until very recently notoriously malarial and 
unhealthy, The town of Kunduz (presumably Pers. 
kuhan-dia "fortress") is not mentioned under this 
name by the mediaeval Islamic geographers, but it 
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fell within the province of Tukhiristàn [g..], and is 
very probably identical with, or situated close to, the 
important early Islamic town of Walwilidj or 
Walwalaz, originally a centre of the Hephthalites 
[see wavArii] in their struggles with the invading 
‘Arabs in the xst-end/7th-8th centuries, and then an 
administrative centre and mint town for northern 
Afghinistin until Saldjak times (cf. Hudad al-Glam, 
conim. 340, and Le Strange, The londs of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 428); today, there are many ruins in the 
vicinity of Kunduz. 

In the Timirid period, Kunduz is frequently 
mentioned under this name. It figures in the cam- 
paigns of Husayn Baykara [see pusavn wInzA], eg 
in gor/1495°6, being until this time ruled by the rival 
‘Timirid prince Mabmüd Mirzà b. Abi Sa'id, d. goof 
1495 (see Barthold, Four studies on the history of 
Central Asia. itt. Mir ‘Alt-Shir, Leiden 1962, 53, 
62-3). It then passed for some years into the hands of 
Bábur, who during the years 916-20/1511-14 used it 
as a base for his unsuccessful attempts to conquer 
territory north of the Oxus in Hisar and Wakhsh 
(Babir-náwa, tr. Beveridge, 45-8, 338, 345, 352 
and passim). 

Northern Afghinistin was by now becoming in- 
creasingly Turkicised by Ozbeg and Turkmen groups, 
and in the period of the Safawid-Ozbeg rivalry, petty 
Üsbeg principalities were established in towns like 
Balkh, Khulm and Kunduz. These submitted in 
1164/1751 to Ahmad Durrani [¢.v.], but in the 
early roth century Mountstuart Elphinstone again 
found Kundaz under an independent Ozbeg chieftain 
“Khauldaud Khaun”, who had 15,000 men under his 
command (An account of Phe kingdom of Caubul®, 
London 1839, ii, 200). A few decades later, in the 
years 1850-9, the Ozbeg principalities of Balkh, 
‘Kbulm, Kunduz, Maymana, Akta, etc. came into 
the orbit of Düst Mubammad [g.».] of Kabul. Kunduz 
was visited by John Wood in the 1830s, who found it 
a miserable settlement of 500 to 600 mud huts of 
sedentaries plus reed huts and black tents of Ozbeg 
nomads (A journey 1o the source of the River Oxus?, 
London 1872, 137-8). 

The present population of the Kunduz district is 
highly mixed, but includes a large proportion of 
‘Ozbegs, Turkmens and Kazalchs, plus some Pashtiins 
settled there in the present century by the Afghin 
government, and some Arabic-speaking groups have 
been reported from the region (see G. Jarring, On the 
distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, an attempt 
at a preliminary classification in Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. i, Bd. 35, Nr. 5 (1939), 17-20). 
‘There is now an important amount of seasonal immi- 
gration from the HindG Kush mountain regions, the 
workers being attracted by the higher wages which 
can be earned in agricultural work. 

Since the 1964 administrative re-organisation, 
Kunduz town has been the capital of a province 
of the same name, having been previously in the 
province of Kataghan; the population of the town 
das been estimated (1960) at 40,000, and of the 
province at 415,000. It is now a centre for agricultural 
development schemes in the Oxus lowlands, and the 
local Turkish population also carries on carpet- 
weaving; moreover, it has an airfield, with regular 
flights connecting the town with Kabul, 
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KUNFUDH, Kunrapy (A. fem. bwnfudka, pl. 
Banáfidh), a masc. noun preserved in all tho Arabic 
dialects (Maghrib, hemfüdfgenfüd, Middle East, 
denfüd) which denotes, like its Hebrew counterpart, 
ippod (see Isaiah, xiv, 23, xxxiv, 11, and Zephaniah, 
ii, 14), both the hedgehog and the porcupine. 
These’ two small excavating mammals, externally 
fairly similar through the sharp, hairy spines covering 
their backs and flanks and through their nocturnal 
habits, are nevertheless quite different zoologically 
in their respective species, dimensions and food 
habits, But all the ancient authors, Greek and 
oriental, systematically included them in the same 
family, although the first is insectivorous and the 
second a rodent. 

r, The hedgehog (Pers. khdr pusht, Tkish. kirpi), 
of the Erinaccid family, comprises, in the Old World, 
some fifteen species spread from the Atlantic coasts 
to Manchuria and from the 6oth parallel nortà to 
South Africa, with the exception of Madagascar, 
where it is not present. Thus in the Arab lends is 
found, at the side of the universal Erinaceus curo- 
paeus, the roce E. algirus in the Maghrib (nicknamed. 
in Algeria al-Hādidj Ahmad, Berber inisilinsi, pl. 
jnisacenlinsan), E. deserti in the Sahara (Tamahals, 
Hogger ekemisiltehenisi, pl. ihenusay[libenusay, at 
Ghat hensiin, in Air Hikaneshi), E. albiventris in 
Egypt and the Sudan, E. aethiopicus in Abyssinia, 
and E. syriazus and auriius in “rik, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Arabia. This unobtrusive, nocturnal 
traveller, with its rapid and jerky movements like 
a mechanical toy, is endowed with, as well as the 
generic names gunfudk and ankad (this latter one 
shared with the tortoise), various bynames evol 
its nocturnal habits (‘as‘as, dalidj, madlidj), 
scampering gait (darrdm, darradj, mudadjdjidj, 
dhafif, marzi*), and its spinyness (Basiba, Rishih, 
hiskil, barba, abi shükáf); its sleeping or defensi: 
attitude, involving its curling up into a ball like a 
chestnut-bur, cause it to have such names as kab- 
babat al-shak, kubbwiba “ball of spines"! in Syria and, 
since one cannot then see its head any longer, once 
it is buried within its prickly suit of armour, it is 
called Auba‘/kubba’. The cry of the male hedgehog is 
a short sighing noise, whence its name hinana 
“whining, grizzling one”. The hedgehog is considered 
as one of the most inoffensive and feeble of animals, 
as expressed in the old, assonantal and metathesising 
adage, maid lam nabdi al-tulunna abhadhatnd ‘I 
Tutunna “when one does not do what is required, one 
becomes subject even to every gentle hedgehog”. 

2, The porcupine (Pers. fasi, Tkish. büy&A 
kirpi, in the Maghrib dorban through confusion with 
the classical garibén/zarban denoting the zoril, Berber 
arwi, Tamahak, in Air and Adrar, emerey[temereyt, 
pl. imereyen|timereyn) is from the family of Hystri- 
cidae which comprises five genera and some fifteen 
species. It is present, with two geographical races 
Which are the most universal (Hystrix cristata and 
H. leucyra), in all Africa, the Near East, Iran, and 
from the East Indies to China; but in Arabia, it is 
present only in tbe southern half of the peninsula. 
It is three or four times larger than the hedgehog and 
always considered to be its big cousin, but this 
vegetarian is nevertheless distinguished from the 
former by al-Diabiz (Hayawdn, vi, 461-2) under the 
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names duldullduldal, shayham|shayzam and nays 
(this last preserved as nis[nis in the Near East). This 
careful observer adds, in good faith, that the por- 
cupine is to the hedgehog as the ox is to the buffalo 
[sce pyAwds in Suppl.) or the rat to the mouse, The 
long, horny, erectile and widely-spaced needles (dkdt 
al-madári), which are its only defence, are at the base 
of the legend that it defends itself by hurling at the 
enemy these sharp-pointed darts although it only 
leaves them behind in the wounds caused by their 
immediate contact; without grudging it the by-name 
of aba shak, that of kabkàb is in no way justified, 
though it is given it in Syria, because it never in fact. 
goes into a spiny “ball” and never curls up like the 
hedgehog. On the other band, the motherly care with 
which the female porcupine surrounds her young, 
usually from two to four, is well-recognised; a 
touching and very ancient fable (see al-Darnhi, 
Haydt al-hayaein al-kubrá, i, 337-8, ii, 57, 265-7, and 
in the same edition, al-KazwinI, *4djd^ib al-makhid- 
‘kat, ii, 357-61) relates that the porcupine, when it 
‘has young, climbs up the vine-stems by night, pulls 
off the bunches of grapes and lets them fall, then 
comes down and rolls among its harvest and carries 
it off transfixed on its spines to tts home territory, 
thus providing an ample diet of succulent grapes for 
its children. 

3. Whether it is a case of the hedgehog or of the 
porcupine considered as a large hedgehog—and both 
of these are taken by the mediaeval Arab naturalists, 
together with the thor lizard (see pase] and the 
jerboa [yarbü* [see mA? in Suppl], as “creeping 
beasts" (apnásh arasd, hasharát al-ard (Hayaudn, v, 
283)—the punfudh, through its nocturnal life and its 
innate distrusifulness, has given rise to such com- 
parisons as asyá win Sunfudh “travelling more often 
by night than a hedgehog” and asma min bunjudh . 
min duldul “having sharper ears than a hedgehog . 
porcupine”; whence a night racked by insomnia may 
be described as Jaylat al-Runfudh, lay! al-ankad 
“hedgebog’s night". The mysteriousness of the gloom. 
envelopping its journeyings summoned up in the 
fertile imagination of the Bedouin the image of 
dissimulation and calumny and, by a simple inversion 
of the construction of the two preceeding expressions, 
an “undercover” spy was called funfudh layl, ankad 
layl “night hedgehog” (Hayawdn, iv, 166). 

Like the Greeks, the Arabs, despite all this, well 
recognised the great value of the hedgehog as a 
destroyer of vermin and especially, against the 
venom of serpents, which they were considered to 
be immune from after having nibbled thyme bushes 
(sa‘tar); for this reason, ex ‘men from certain 
tribes recommended that this valuable helper should 
not be killed, if the land abounded in vipers, and in 
particular, this was the order given to Ibn al-Ash'ath's 
army at the time of the expedition of 81/700 into 
Sigjistin, a region infested with these dangerous 
reptiles and @ great producer of snake-charmers a5 
vell as tbe compounders of snake-bite antidote. The 
ancients had likewise observed in regard to the 
kunfudk an innate faculty for detecting the direction 
of winds (Aristotle, Hist. anim., ii, 602, and Hayawdn, 
iv, 229) prevalent at the orientation of the two entries 
of its burrow. 

‘The flesh of the kunfudh (of both kinds) is succulent 
according to those who eat it, such as, in Europe, the 
gypsies. The Bedouins have always been fond of it, 
and in our time, the Touareg appreciate it in a stew 
or braised within the glowing embers after having 
wrapped it in a covering of clay. Although it formed 
a kind of game easily captured, in ancient Arabia the 





















risk was never taken of killing it in the early hours 
of the night, because it could serve as the mount for 
some benevolent genie, and people preferred to pound 
it with a cudgel, by day, in chance encounters rather 
than mounting a regular hunt for it, At beginning of 
this present century, in the Maghrib and especially in 
Morocco, the capture of these two spiny creatures was 
one of the nocturnal activities of slimly-built adoles- 
cents of the equivocal class of kif smokers; slipping 
into the haunts of these animals, they would empty 
them of their occupants either with gloved hands in 
the case of the hedgehogs, or with a spear in the case 
of the porcupines, and groups of vagrants would have 
a feast of the maghe# of these victims (see L. Mercier, 
La chasse et les sports chez les Arabes, Paris 1927, 
55-6). The long spines of the porcupine were used for 
the making of pretty, darkened cages for nightingales. 

This ancient custom of eating the flesh of the 
umfuh posed a question, as with the hyena [see 
pasu‘ in Suppl.), in early Islam, about the lawfutiness, 
of this practice. When the Prophet was asked about 
this, he is said merely to have relied laconically that 
such an animal was “‘ignoble” (khabith), but he did 
not make a formal prohibition. Basing themselves on 
this vagueness, the Shafi‘ts considered the Aunfudit 
to be perfectly legal eating, whilst the Hanafis and 
Hanbalis formally excluded it from the category of 
permitted types of meat. As for the Malikis, they 
remained undecided on the question and depended 
‘on the decisions of local authorities, basing themselves 
on the customs and usages of the region; thus 
amongst the Berbers in the Maghrib, no objection is 
met with against making the Awtfudh an atticle of 
diet. 

The various anatomical parts of the kunfudh pos- 
sessed, in the ancient therapeutic inventory, numer- 
‘ous specific qualities, notably that of the right eye, 
which, boiled in sesame oil and mixed with collyrium, 
caused nyctalopia or day-blindness; this formula 
was, it seems, used by rogues and nocturnal prowlers 
in order to facilitate their nefarious activities. Salted 
hedgehog flesh was beneficial for children suffering 
from urinary incontinence. At the present day, 
according to what the Touareg say, a porcupine- 
needle stuck in a camel's saddle prevents fatigue in 
the loins for the camelriders of the Sabara. Of a more 
practical kind is usage of a hedgehog skin, with its 
spines, as a muzzle for kids too inclined inconsider- 
ately to suck their mothers’ milk, The porcupine’s 
quills are also used, moreover, for making little 
instruments and tools like needles for sewing, sticks 
for applying kohl, ete. 

For some time past, the hedgehog, which is very 
easily domesticated, has been the domestic pet in 
numerous dwellings of the Saharan oases in order to 
rid them of cockroaches and other undesirable in- 
festations; here we have a modest rehabilitation of the 
kunfudh burka, “hedgehog of the stony ground”, a 
byname given metaphorically to an individua! with 
unattractive features but where there is still @ 
possibility of finding someone even less attractive. 

From a similarity of appearance, the terms 
unfudh al-bahr or shayham bahri “sea hedgehog” 
denote the edible sea-urchin (Echinus esculenfua), 
whilst in al-Damirt and al-Kazwinl, op. cit., the term 
 Furfudh bakri is applied to the beaver. 
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ALKUNFUDHA, s port on the Red Sea 

coast of the Tibáma or lowland of the southern 

Hidiáz, situated in lat. 19'9* N. and long. 41°04’ E. 

and at the mouth of the Wadi Kanawna. It lies 

210 miles south of Diidda or Djudda [g.] and 4s 

miles north of Haly. 

The town is in the form of a large rectangle enclosed 
by a wall, strengthened at several points by towers 
and pierced by three gates. Practically the only stone 
buildings are at the harbour, where is the bazaar with 
its one-storied warehouses in an irregular line, and 
the chief mosque and smaller mosques with low 
minarets. On a little island about a quarter of a mile 
away is a small castle which used to be the residence 
of the representative of the Sharif of Meoca. The town 
‘was estimated in ca. 1920 to have a population of 
10,000, but S. Langer in 1882 put it at only 2,000. 
The harbour, which is enclosed by a number of sandy 
islets and is only accessible to Arab vessels of medium 
size, has great disadvantages, notably that the boats 
cannot land there; until recent times, however, a 
certain number of pilgrims on the hadidj have landed 
there and at al-Lith to the north by sailing craft. 
Trade and commerce are moderate: It exports the 
myrrh collected in ‘Asir [g.v.] and also hides and 
honey; the harbour used to be frequented by slave- 
dealers who brought their Abyssinian slaves for sale 
ere, but Britain's sharp contro made slave 
smuggling practically impossible by the early 2oth 
century, Trade with the interior is limited to tbe 
exchange of provisions and everyday necessities and 
is confined to modest bounds, The much more 
important harbour of Hudayda further south has 
Jong since attracted almost all the trade. The poverty 
of the inhabitants is revealed by the primitive huts, 
built of poles and thatch with gable roofs, which are 
typical of the whole coast plain. Of agricultural 
products, cotton and millet are grown in the district. 

Al-Kunfudha is perhaps a very old settlement; in 
any case it is a district of great interest to classical 
students, the land of the Debae. Pliny's regio Canauna 
has been identified by A. Sprenger and B. Moritz with 
the Kanawnà mentioned by al-Hamdáni, but this 
town lies at the mouth of the Wàdl of the same name. 
Gold, for which this region was celebrated in anti- 
quity, is still found here; the Al Khatárish still get 
gold from the streams. Al-Kunfudha, however, 
seems to have been the northern limit of this ancient 
gold area. The name appears to be comparatively 
modern, The Portuguese know it in the form Confuta. 
Niebuhr calls al-Kunfudha a large but badly-built 
town, In his day (2761) it derived a certain impor- 
tance from the trade in coffee, because all the ships 
carrying coffee from Yemen to Djidda had to pay 
toll here to the Sharif of Mecca, although the town 
was within the sphere of suzerainty of the Zmdm of 
San‘. It passed to the Sharif, together with the 
whole strip of const from Diidda to Haly which the 
Sharif o Mecca won in ca. r722, and even had a 
certain revival of prosperity when Muhammad ‘All 
conquered the Sharifs and made al-Kunfudha his 
base of operations foc the campaign against Central 
Arabia and ‘Asir. Soon after this, al-Kunfudha 
figured in the rebellion of the Georgian commander 
Mehmed Agha Tirkée Bilmez against Muhammad 
fAIPs governor in the Hidiáz, Abmad Pasha (1832-3); 
Türkée Bilmez penetrated to al-Kunfudha, Abü 
“Arish, Hudayda, and even to Mocha by 1833, before 
his revolt was quelled. It was only in 1870 that the 














Ottomans were able to revive Muhammad “All's plans 
and al-Kunfudha became the base of operations 
against the tribes of the hill country of “Asir, after 
tbe conquest of which in 1871, al-Kunfudha with its 
hinterland became a tad? of the sandjak of ‘Asir. 
A certain degree of Ottoman control was now im- 
planted, and al-Kunfudha was linked by telegraph 
with Difdda to the north and Lubayya, Hudayda and 
San‘a? to the south. However, the district soon fell 
io the Sharif Husayn of Mecca's son ‘Abd Allāh at 
the time of the Arab Revolt, and in September 1916 
both al-Ta^if and al-Kunfüdha were lost by the 
Turks; already in the previous year, the local ruler 
of adjacent ‘Aste, Sayyid Mubammad al-Idrist, had 
adhered to the Allied cause [see ista]. In 1923-5 the. 
whole of the Hidjāz was occupied by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Safiid, and a 
of the Sa*üdi . 
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A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens, Berne 

1575, 52; S. Langer, Irrfahrien an der sildarabischen. 

Küste, in Ausland (1882), 352; E. Glaser, Skizze 

der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, Berlin 1890, 

ii, 3, 235; H. Burchardt, Reiseskiszen ans dem 

Yemen, in. Zeitschr. d. Gesell, f. Eydhunde su Berlin 

(1902), 594; M. Hartmann, Die arabische Frage, 

Der islamische Orient, Berichte und Forschungen, 

Leipzig 1909, i, 540; F, Stuhlmann, Der Kampf um 

Arabien, Hamburgische Forschungen, Brunswick 

1916, i, 88; A. Grohmann, Sádarabien als Wirt- 
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(A. Gromanx-{C. E. Bosworth]) 

KUNGRAT, the name of first a Mongol and 
then a Türkmen tribe of Central Asia, and 
deriving its name from these last, a settlement on 
the lower Ama Darya or Oxus, modern Kungrad. 

The Mongol tribe of Konklrat/Konkurat or 
Onggirat (spelt K..kürt in Djuwayni, Ungrat in 
Marco Polo) seems to have lived in the extreme east 
of Mongolia, towards the Khinggan Mts. in a district 
called Abdiiya-Kiiteger. The tribe gave its allegiance 
to Čingiz in his struggle against Ong Khàn [see iworz 
xuAx), and had the privilege of supplying the Khans 
with wives; thus Cinziz's wife Bórte Fudiin, mother 
of his five principal sons, was from tbe Konklrat, as 
were wives of Djoti and Orda. Cf. P. Pelliot and L. 
Hambis, trs., Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan: 
Cheng«vou la'im4cheng lou, i, Leiden 1951, 402-9; 
Pelliot, Notes on Masco Polo, Paris 1959-63, i, 869-70, 
No. 375; Diuwayni-Boyle, i, 38, ii, 585; J. A. Boyle, 
The successors of Genghis Khan, New York-London 
1971, 17, 97- 

‘The tribal name was carried westwards in the mass 
movement of peoples during the Mongol invasions, 
and elements of the Mongol Konklrat doubtless 
mingled with and were eventually absorbed into 
Turkish tribes of the Turkestan steppes. Hence in 
recent times Kungrat has been noted asa tribal name 
amonst both the Gzbegs and the Kara Kalpaks of the 
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‘region to the south of the Aral Sea (M. A. Czaplicka, 
The Turks of Central Asia in history and at the present 
day, London 1918, 38, 4o). In the r&th century the 
Órbeg Kungrat played a dominant role in the 
Khánate of Khhwa. When the ‘Arabshahid line of 
Khins of Khiwa became extinct at the end of the r7th 
century, real power was exercised in the Khánate by 
Kungrit military chiefs who held the titie of Inak 
[g.v. in Suppl]. In the early roth century, these 
Inaks came themselves to assume the title of Khan 
and ruled in Khiwa until the period of the Russian 
Protectorate [see xu"irazu). The tribal name was 
given to a settlement in the delta or “island” area 
of the Oxus mouth, on the road between Khodia-ili 
and the Aral Sea shores; during the later 18th cen- 
tury, until r226/x61r and the time of Mubammad 
Rablm Khan of Khiwa (1221-41/2806-26), this 
district centred on Kungrat was in effect an in- 
dependent principality isee Barthold, Turkestan 
down 10 the Mongol invasion’, 151, and idem, Histoire 
des Turcs d' Asie Centrale, 192). 

In 1858 a Russian military steamer sailed up the 
Oxus delta, alarming the inhabitants of Kungrat, 
and the town was an important strategie point in the 
Russian expeditions of 1873 under General Kaufmann 
and directed against Khiwa; it formed the concentra- 
tion-point for the naval force from the Aral Sea and 
the land forces from Orenburg and from Manghlehlalk 
(see E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a journey in 
Russian Turkeslan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, 
London 1876, i, 107, ii, 331, 336, 346-8). Kungrad 
is now a town in the Kara Kalpak ASSR; see on it 
BSE, xxiv, 53. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswoxru) 

KONKA, variant forms KOwxa, KOwxa, KONXA, 
Kunka, the Arabic name for the modern town of 
Cuenca, administrative centre of the province of 
the same name in Castile, Spain, situated near the 
confluence of the Jücar and Huécar Rivers at an 
altitude of 922 m. at the point where the Mancha 
becomes a mountain chain. According to al-Idrisi, 
Künka was “a small, ancient town, surrounded by 
a wall, and lacking a suburb", Al-Udhri mentions 
it among the zo stages of the route connecting 
Cordova and Saragossa. Al-Idrist mentions Cuenca 
in his division of al-Andalus into 26 éflims, but gives 
it the title of a Aüra. Al-Umarl makes it the eleventh 
province of Spain, comprising the towns of “Orihuela, 
Cuenca, Elche and Denia, as well as numerous 
strongholds". Yakit makes it part of the afmai 
of Santaver, and Ibn Sabib al-Salat, who was there 
in. 567/1172, has left a description of it. 

During the period of the multk al-tawd*if, various 
political and economic factors reinforced the strategic 
importance of Cuenca. Previously, from rs1/768 to 
160/777, it had been part of the region shaken by the 
rebellion of Shaķyā al-Fāțimi. It bhad then passed to 
the Dhu "I-Nünids [ps], and in 295/908 had been 
divided among the three sons of Misi, who in these 
strongholds of the frontier zone, were virtually 
independent of the central government, At the be- 
ginning of the sth/1xth century, Cuenca belonged to 
Isma‘l b. Dhi "I-Nàn, who proclaimed his indepen- 
dence in the {Aija of Toledo. Later, we find Ibn al- 
Faradj, who distinguished himself in military 
campaigns, as wali of Cuenca for the Dhu 'I-Nonids. 
"Whilst al-Mutawakkil b. al-Aftas temporarily oc- 
eupied Toledo (472/1079), aI-KAdir took refuge in 
Cuenca. In the following year, Sancho Ramirez and 
Abmad b. Hüd besieged the town, which bought 
them off with a sum of money, After Alfonso VI's 








capture of Toledo (478/1085), Cuenca passed under 
Castitian rule and was included in the famous “dot de 
1a mora Zaida”, Alfonso probably kept the Muslim 
structure of the town, requiring a tribute, according 
to the homilies of the Mozarab Count Sisnando. In 
4901097, whilst Cuenca was being protected by 
Alvar Fafiez’s army, the Almoravids led by Mubam- 
mad b. ‘A'isha raided the district, and after the 
vietory of Uciés (sox/r108) occupied the town; but 
in 531/1137 the populace rose against the Almoravid 
garrison and felt the sting of Tashfin b. “Alf's sword. 
Ton Mardantsh{¢.v.] made over to the Christians lands 
near Cuenca, but the latter retreated before the 
Almohad caliph Abd Ya%Gb, who in 567/1172 found 
the town sunk in decay, with only 700 inhabitants. 
It was besieged by Alfonso VIII, helped by Alfonso IT 
‘of Aragon, and surrendered on 21 September 1177 
after a seven months’ siege, without the Almohads 
being able to protect it. Abu Ya*küb tried to regain 
itin rro, and burnt its standing crops in rio7. 
After the conquest of Cuenca, the Castilian king made 
grants to the military orders of Santiago and Cala- 
trava, and the town was soon organised as a Concejo, 
whilst retaining some of its older organisations and 
structures, such as the office of almolacen (muhtasib 
[see uispa]), The Fuero offered commercial conces- 
sions to the Mudéjares. The second bishop of Cuenca 
was a Mozarab from Toledo, Saint Julian. There re- 
mained a mosque, "lindante con el monasterio de Ntra. 
Sra. de la Contemplacion” until the r5th century. 
During the period of the harrying of tbe Moriscos, 
Cuenca was the seat of a tribunal of the Inquisition. 

The local economy of Cuenca flourished greatly 
during the th/zoth century, with textile and ivory- 
carving crafts, and there were salt pans and silver 
and iron ore mines in the vicinity. Also, wood cut 
in the Serranía was sent down the Júcar to the 
Mediterranean shores. 

Bibliography: ldrisi, Description, ed. and tr. 
Dozy and de Goeje, 175, 195; al-Udhri, Tarst, ed. 
Ahwanl, 21; tr. de la Granj: Umari, apud 
Fagnan, Extraits, 83-4, 100; lbn al-Kardabüs, 
Ta?rikh, ed. SAbbadl, 80-1, 87, 108, 114; Ibn $abib 
al-Salát, al-Manm, ed. T3, 75, 237, 487, 503- 
Ton Bassám, Dakkira, Cairo 1939-45, i1, 175; ivlt, 
Iro; Ibn Abl Zar‘, Rawé, tr. Huici*, 329, n. 5; Ibn 
al-Khatib, 4'mál, Beirut 1956, r8o P. Madoz, 
Diccionario geografico ..., Madrid 1850, vil, 224- 
58; Relaciones de pueblos . . . de Cuenca, hechas por 
Orden de Felipe 11, ed. J, Zarco, Cuenca 1927; 
G. ‘Abd al-Karim, La Espaita musulmane en « 
Yäqüt, in Cuad. He, Islam, Granada vi (1974), 262- 
3; J. P. Martir Rizo, Historia de ... Cwenca, 
Madrid 1629, repr. Barcelona 1574; A. González 
Palencia, Colleccion de documentos conquenses, 
Cuenca 1930, 258-62; idem, Los mosdrabes de 
Toledo..., Madrid 1930, i, 182-3; J. Bosch, 
Albarracin musulmana, Teruel 1950, index; idem, 
Los almorávides, Tetuan 1956, 161-2, 183; E. Lévi- 
Provençal, La “Mora Zi in Jslam d'Occident, 
Paris 1943, 139-151, 144; R. Menender-Pidal and 
E. García Gómez, E! conde mozárabe Sisnando, in 
Al-And,, xii (1947), 27:42; A. Huici, Historia... 
imperio almohade, Tetouan 1956, i, 255, 262-3, 
273-6, 312, 377, ii, 620; idem, Historia ,, , Valencia, 
Valencia 1960, index; J. González, Repoblación de 
Castilla la. Nueva, Madrid 1976, i, 233-4, 243-5; 
El fuero de Cuenca, ed. Ureña and Smenjaud, 
Madrid 1935; Torres Balbás, EI taller de marfiles 
de Quenca, in Al-And,, ill (1935), 306-7; R, Pastor 
de Togneri, La sal en Castilla y Leon, in C.H.E. 
Buenos Aires, xxxvii-xxxvili (1963), 74 m. 92; 
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P. Iradiel, Evolución de la indusirie textil . 
XILIXVI .. . en Cuenca, Salamanca 197. 
S, Cirac Estopalian, Regisiros ... Sto. Ofi 
Cuenca, Cuenca-Barcelona 1955; B. Loupias, La 
pratique secrète de l'Islam dans ... Cuenca, in 
Hésp.-Tamuda, vi (1965), 115-31; M. Gat 
Azenal, Inguisicién ... de Cuenca, Madrid 1978. 
(Mania J. Vicvera) 









KUNSUL [see consuz]. 

KUNTA (sometimes pluralised as Kanata), a 
highly ramified Arabic-speaking tribe widely 
dispersed over the southern Sahara from Taganit in 
‘Mauritania to the Adrar-n-Ifoghas in eastern Mali 
and beyond. Their own genealogies claim descent 
from ‘Ukba b. Nafi® al-Fihri [7.0], to whom they 
attribute a series of exploits in and beyond ancient 
Ghana as far as Takrür. According to the so-called 
Ta?rikh K unta (tr. in I. Hamet, Notice sur les Kounta), 
‘Sid! ‘All, a descendant of *Ukba, married the daughter 
of Muhammad b. Kunta b. Zazam (or Zam), chief of 
the Id Oukal (Ibdükal/Abdükal) fraction of the 
Lamtüna Berbers, allegedly in the early oth/rsth 
century. Their son, Mubammad, married into another 
Lamtüna group, the Tádjakünt, as did also his son 
Abmad aBakkiT. It is from the latter's three 
sons that all the branches of the Kunta derive. Thus, 
even by their own accounts, the Arab element in 
Kunta stock would appear small, and, significantly, 
their eponym is Berber. Their zawdyd (non-warrior) 
status, too, is indicative of Berber origin and, like 
most such groups in ihe western Sahara, they 
probably acquired au Arab pedigree along with tho 
Arabic language during the period of Hassiniyya 
ascendancy in theoth-roth/15th-16th centuries. 








Abridged genealogy of Sidi 
al-Mukbtir ai- Kunti and some 
of his descendants 


j*Ukba b. N 


‘The period from the mid-zoth/16th century, when 
Ahmad al-Bakk8"Ts son SIdi *Umar al-Shaykh is 
said to have died, until the early z2th/18th century 
seems to mark the emergence of the Kunta as a 
distinct and relatively large tribe, their numbers no 
doubt being augmented by the acquisition and 
‘eventual integration of tributaries and slaves. They 
appear to have roamed over a wide area from the 
Hodh (al-Hawd) ín the south to al-Sakiya al-Hamra? 
in the north and Tuwat in the east. Some members 
settled in Waláta and in a village in Tuwat known as 
Zawiyat Kunta where Sidi ‘Umar’s son, Sid! al- 
Mukhtar al-Shaykh, is said to have been buried. 

In the early 12th/x8th century a rift occurred. 
‘The clans descended from Sidi Muhammad 
Saghir b. Atmad al-Bakka°t hived off to roam the 
western Sahara from the banks of the River Senegal to 
al-Saliya al-Hamra? (the Kunta al-Kibla), while those 
descended from Sidi *Umar al-Shaykh combined pastor- 
alism with commerce, establishing a network of camps 
and trading posts from the Wadi Dar‘a through Tuwat 
and the Azawad region north of the Middie Niger 
to Timbuktu in the west and Katsina in the east. 

Among the latter, the Awlàd Sidi al-Wafl estab- 
lished a position of preeminence in the second halt 
of the x2th/x8th century, due to the role of their 
leader Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kabir b. Abmad b. Abi 
Bakr (1142-1226/1729-1311), who combined qualities 
of sanctity with political astuteness and commercial 
acumen. In ca. 1167/1753-4 he established his camp. 
at al-Hilla in Azawad, which rapidly became 
centre of study and of the propagation of the Kadii 
ya Order, It is from the sub-order which he estab- 
lished, the Mukhtáriyya, that most of the Kadiriyya 
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groups in West Africa derive their affiliation. Sidi 
al-Mukhtár's role as a Stff leader and his prestige 
as a scholar enabled him to mediate between war- 
Ting Arab and Tuareg tribes in the area and to heal 
the rift between the eastern and western Kunta. His 
far-ranging missionary tours (síydAa) in the Sahara, 
and his 2feiya at al-Hilla, which received disciples 
from distant areas, were supported by income from par- 
ticipation in the salt trade from Taoudeni to the Niger 
and the trade in tobacco from Tuwat to Timbuktu. 

His teachings, born of his Sofi outlook as well as 

the position of his clan as a zamáy group, emphasised. 
leniency, the overlooking of faults and the winning 
of hearts through "'dishád of the tongue" rather than 
“djihdd of the sword”, though when ‘Uthman b. 
Fadi (g.».] initiated a militant djihdd in 1218/1804-5, 
he expressed his approval of it. He proclaimed him- 
self the sole “regenerator” (mudjaddid) of the 13th 
century of the hidjra (1200 = 1786), though for 
earlior centuries he named a multiplicity of regene- 
rators in different spheres of endeavour such as 
Jikh, hadith, siydsa, 1uhd etc. (cf. the view of Ibn 
Kathir reported by al-Suytl, Risala fi man yab'ath 
Allah li-hädhihi umma ‘ald rare bull mia, ms, 
Leiden, 2409!, {, 6). Over sixty works are attributed 
to him, including several series of adiwiba, as well as a 
great deal of poetry. None has so far been published and 
manuscript copies are scattered over private libraries 
in Timbuktu and thesouthern Sahara and in such pub 

lic collections as the Bibliothèque Générale et Ar- 
chives, Rabat, and the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. 

His son, Sidi Mubammad (ca. 1178-1241/1765- 
1826), inherited his position as leader of the Kadiriy- 
Mukhtériyya and was himself a prolific author. 
His Tarikh Kunte (properly called al-Risila al- 
Ghalliwiyya) has aleady been mentioned, and his 
Kitab al-Tar@if wa ‘I-talPid, ostensibly a hagio- 
graphical work on his father and mother, has been 
abstracted by Ismael Hamet in his Littérature arabe 
saharienne, in RMM, xii (1910), 196-223, 380-405. It 
contains an annotated silsila for the Kidiriyya- 
Mukhtiriyya, in which the names of al-Suyiiti, 
‘Abd al-Rabmin alTha‘dlibt and Iba ‘Arabi ap- 
pear as successive links, thus invalidating it as an 
historical document, but no doubt enhancing the 
spiritual prestige of the order in the eyes of its 
members. The wird of the Mukhtiriyya was widely 
propagated in southern Mauritania by an out- 
standing pupil of Sidi Mubammad, Shaykh Stdiyya 
(1190-1284/1776-1868) of the Awlid Abyayri from 
his adwiya in Batilimit, 

On Sidi Mubammad's death, leadership of the 
Awlad Sidi al-Wafl and direction of the Mukhtariyya 
passed to his eldest son Shaykh SIdI al-Mukhtàr al- 
Saghir (1204-64/1790-1847). He was instrumental in 
saving Timbuktu from the worst excesses of the 
Fulbe forces of Ahmadu Lobbo [g.1.] and eventually 
driving them from the city. His brother, and suc- 
cessor to both his political and spiritual role, Abmad. 
al-Bakká"r (ca. 1217-81/1803-65) negotiated a pact 
with the Fulbe in 1846 at Muhammad's request and 
himself came to settle in Timbuktu, gaining sufficient 
moral authority there to be able to act as protector 
for the explorer Heinrich Barth, an open Christian, 
in 1855. AlBakki'I wrote nuzmerous poems and 
rasá?il, some addressed to the Fulbe rulers of Masina, 
others attacking the claims of the Tidjdniyya order. 

In the closing years of the 19th century, two grand- 
sons of Sidi Muhammad distinguished themselves by 
their attitudes to French penetration of tho central 
southern Sahara: Zayn al-‘Abidin b. Mubammad al- 
Kunti (b. 1846), who declared a diihód against the 














French after their occupation of Timbuktu in 1894 
and whose continued challenge to French authority 
remained a menace in the first two decades of the 
zoth century; and Sidi Bay b. SIdi “Umar (b, 1865), 
a scholar and man of saintly repute who took up 
residence in the Adrar-n-Ifoghas and encouraged 
both the Toghas and Ahoggar Tuareg to avoid 
conflict with the French. Several copies of his Nawa- 
sil, as yet unstudied, are preserved in the Institut 
des Sciences Humaines, Niamey, Rép. du Niger. 
The spiritual influence of the Kunta in the roth- 
13th/1&th-roth centuries was far-reaching. The two 
major Fulbe leaders, Shaykh “Uthman b. Fad! and 
Shaykh Abmadu Lobbo, both received and propa- 
gated the wird of the Mukbtiriyya, though in both 
Hausaland and Masina the Tidjaniyya gained 
ground rapidly from the mid-19th century. A list of 
the main groups of West African Muslims attached 
to the Order or branching from it may be found in 
P. Marty, Etudes, i, t40-r (see Bibl.). 
Bibliography: For the Kunta view of their 
own history, see Sidl Mubammad b, al-Mukhtar 
al-Kuntl, Tarikh Kunia (= al-Risāla al-Ghal- 
láziyya), tr. 1. Hametin RMM, xv (1911), 302-18, 
and as Notice sur les Kou Mission Cortier 
1908-1909-1910, Paris 1914, 
in Shaykh Sidiyya Babs, History of the Western 
Sanhdja, in H. T. Norris, Saharan myth and saga, 
Oxford 1972, 195-200; and idem, K. alTari'if 
wa "lAal'id bi-harimá! al-shaykhayn al-wilida 
wa 'l-wälid, ms. Bibl. Nat. Paris, $511. A critical 
study of early Kunta history has been mado by T. 
Whitcomb in his doctoral thesis The origin and 
emergence of the tribe of Kunta: a contribution to the 
history of the Western Sahara between the Almoravid 
period and the seventeenth century, University of 
London, 1979; see also idem, New evidence on the 
origins of the Kunta, in BSOAS, xxxviii (1975), 
403-23, 403-17. Further biographical material on 
Sidi al-Mukhtār al-Kabir is to be found in Muham- 
mad ‘Abd Allāh alBartil, Fath al-Shahir fi 
ma'rifat atyén culam al-Takrür, ms Bibl. de 
Y'Inst. de France, 2406/118, f. 23, which includes 
a list of his writings; Mubammad Bello, Infdh al- 
 maysür fi ta?rikh bild al-Tahrür, Cairo 1964, 220- 
Abmad al-Amin al-Shinkttl, al-Wasif fi tarddjim 
dab? Shinkif, 3rd ed., Cairo 1370/5961, 362, also 
m 7, 509-10, for Kunta struggles in Mauri- 
tania, On Ahmad al-Bakkā?, see H. Barth, 
Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa, 
New York 1857-9, repr. London 1965, iii, passi 
on Sidi Bāy, see Cortier, D'une rive à Pautre du 
Sahara, Paris 1908, 286-9, H. T. Norris, The 
Tuaregs: their Islamic legacy and its diffusion in 
the Sahel, Warminster 1973, 168-72, and other 
material on the Kunta, passim, A list of titles of 
works by Kunta authors is given in W. A. Brown, 
The Bakk@iyya books of Timbuktu, in Research 
Bull., Centre of Arabic Documentation, Ibadan, 
ii (1967), 40-4, and ms. listings appear in C. C. 
Stewart, Notes on North and West African manu- 
Script material relating to the Qddiriyya fariga, in. 
ibid., iv (1968), 1-25; see also L. Massignon, Une 
bibliothèque saharienne, in RMM, viii (1909), 
409 ff. The fullest study of Sidt al-Mukhtar's life 
and teachings is in A. A. Batran, Sidi al-Mubhldr 
al-Kun and the recrudescence of Islim in the 
Western Sahara and the Middle Niger, c. 1750-1811, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Bir- 
mingham, 1971; also idem, The Qādiriyya-Mukh- 
läriyya brotherhood in West Africa and the concept 
of taşawwuf in the writings of Stdt al-Mubhtar al- 
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Kuni (1729-1812), in Trans-African J. of Hist. 
(Nairobi), iv/t-2 (1974), 41-70. For the influence of 
the Kunta shaykhs on Shaykh Sidiyya, see C. C. 
Stewart, Islam and social order in Mauritania, 
Oxtord 1973, 34-53. A history of the eastem Kunta 
and their saykhs is given in P. Marty, Études sur 
T'Islam et les iribus du Soudan, i, Paris 1920, 1-175, 
and their contemporary situation is described in 
J. Genevitre, Les Kounta et leurs activités com- 
merciales, in BIFAN, xii (1950), 1111-27. See also 
Brockelmann, S I, 594; Mubammed b. Mubam. 
mad Makhlüf, Skadjarai al-niir al-zakiyya, Cairo 
1349|1930-1, 377; C™G. Salvy, Les Kounta du Sud 
Marocain, in Travaux de I'Inst. de Rech. Saharien- 
nes, vii (1951), 166-86; Kabhils, iv, 198. 

(J. 0. Huxwiex) 

KUNOT (a), a technical term of Islamic 
religion, with various meanings, regarding the 
fundamental signification of which there is no 
unanimity among the lexicographers, "Refraining 
from speaking”, “prayer during the salt”, “humility. 
and recognition that one's relation to Allah is that of 
a creature to his creator", "standing"— these are 
the usual dictionary definitions which are also found 
in the commentaries on different verses of the 
Kur'án where Rwunüt or derivatives from the root 
den-t occur, There is hardly one of these for which the 
context provides a rigid definition of the meaning 
(see I, rro, 239; II, 15, 38; IV, 38; VI, 121; XXX, 
25; XXXIII, 31, 35; XXXIX, 14; LXVI, $, 12). 

‘The hadith gives more definite contexts. “The 
dest salat is a long Runs" (e.g. Muslim, salál al- 
muséfirin, trad. 164, 165, bab afdal al-saldt fill al- 
duit; alTirmidht, Salat, bab 168). Here, in the 
unanimous opinion of all the commentators (see al- 
Nawawi on the passage), kunt! means "standing". 
Tn the well-known hadith: “alike to the fighter on the 
path of Allah is he who fasts, who stands, who 
Ranit bi-dydt Allah” (Muslim, Imdra, trad, 110), 
anit has obviously the meaning of “to recite stand- 
ing” (cf. Abu Dawa, Shaky Ramadan, bab 9: "And he 
who recites 100 verses of the Kurin standing is 
enrolled among the Amin"), Kumit, however, 
usually seems to be connected in meaning with du^, 
eg. in the oft-quoted tradition which tells how 
Muhammad in the salt al-sudh appealed to Allah for 
a month against the tribe of Ril and Dhakwan, as 
they had slain the &urrd? at Bir Ma‘Ona (Witr, bab 
7); in this case the meaning is certain from the 
explanation yad'g ‘ala (al-Bukharl, Witr, báb 7; 
Diihàd, db 184). Im the parallel tradition, idem, 
Maghüi, bdb 28, trad. 3, there is added "'and till then. 
‘we were wont to perform the kunt". Some sources 
(see Goldziher, Zauberelemente, 323) add that this 
was in the month of Ramadan. 

‘The rite also appears in parallel traditions in a 
more precise form; it is said that the kuniit took 
place in the salét al-fadjr (al-Bukhari, Da‘awdi, bab 
59) after the ruAi* (idem, Witr, bab 7). It is still more 
precisely defined in a hadith in al-Nosi't, Tajbih, 
bab 32:""... that he heard how the Prophet when he 
raised his head after the first ra&'a at the salat al- 
subh, said: “O Allah, curse this and that man 
some of the mundfitin); thereupon Allah revealed 
“Tt does not concern thee whether He turns to them 
with favour or punishes them” (III, 123). The fol- 
lowing is another example of Rumü: "When tbe 
messenger of Allah lifted his head after the second 
rak'a at the saldt al-subk, he said: “O Allāh, save 
Walid b. Abi Walid and Salima b. Hisham and 
‘Ayyash b. Abi Rabi‘a and the weak ones in Mecca. 
O Allāh, tread heavily on Mudar and send them 
































years of famine, like the years of Joseph" (al-Nast'l, 
Tafbik, bab 28). According to another tradition, 
which also goes back to Abü Hurayra (al-Bukhárl, 
Adkdn, bab 126), the kunat consisted of prayers and 
blessings for the Muslims and curses upon the 
unbelievers. 

We are also told that the Aunit was regularly 
performed at the morning and evening saldt (subk 
and maghrib; al-Tirmidht, Salat, bab 177; al-Nasa"l, 
Tofbik, bab 30). Al-Tirmidht gives the following note 
on this tradition: "The learned differ in their views 
about the Runt at the sald! al-fadjr. Some of the 
scholars of the Sahaba and later generations advocate 
this kunst, such as Malik and al-SbAtid". Ahmad 
[b. Hanbal] and Ishik say: "There is no kun! ut- 
tored at the salà? al-fadjr except in case ol a calamity, 
which affects the Muslims as a body", In such a case 
the Jmām has to pray for the Muslim armies. Zuhr 
and “iskä? are also mentioned as saldts into which the. 
unit was inserted (al-Bukhári, Adhdn, bab 126; al- 
Nasi, Tatbtk, bdb 29). 

There is further a difference of opinion as to where, 
in the salit, the kunüt should be inserted. ‘Asim is 
Said to have asked Anas b. Màlik about the kunüt. 
Anas replied: “The kuni took place ..." | asked: 
"'Before or after the rukü*?" He replied: "Before te. 
rukü*". 1 said: "But I have been told on your autho- 
rity, after the ruka“, Anas replied: "Then they lied. 
The apostle of Allah only uttered the kunt prayer 
after the ruü* for a month. I think, after he 
etc." (here follows the story of Bir Matüna, see 
above, Bukbari, Witz, báb 7). It is even said that the 
unit is a bid'n. Abu Milik al-Aghdiat records a 
tradition on the authority of his father, that the 
latter had performed the salét under the direction of 
Mubammad, Abi Bakr, Umar, ‘Uthmän and ‘Al 
and that none of these uttered the fund! prayer, He 
adds “it is therefore also a bide, my son" (al-Nasi, 
Tafbih, bab 33). 

Nevertheless, it continued to be known as the 
name of the prayer (du'd?) at the gadét. In the books 
of tradition a formula is given for the Aunt al-witr 
(it occurs often and in different forms, though it is 
not always called unit but is given names like du‘d, 
'O Allāh, lead me amongst those whom Thou 
guidest, and pardon me among those whom Thou 
Pardonest, and care for me among those for whom 
‘Thou carest and bless me with what Thou distributest, 
and protect me from the evil that Thou has decided 
upon; for Thou decidest and none decides about 
Thee. Disgrace will never come upon him for whom 
‘Thou carest. Thou art blessed and exalted, O our 
Lord" (al-Tirmidht, Wier, bad 10), The same formula. 
is found as an element in the palit in al-Nawawi, 
Minhádi, ed. van den Berg, i, 83, 455-6; cf. Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. t-n-t, who gives another formula. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Zauberelemente 

im islamischen Gebet, in Orient, Studien, Theod. 

Náldehe . . . gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 323-29 (= 

Gesammelte Schriften, v, 52-8) and the references 

given there. (A. ]. Wexsmsex) 

KUNYA (^) patronymic, an onomastic 
element composed of Abü (m.) "father" or Umm (f.) 
“mother” plus a name, We have here a metonymic 
designation corresponding to a general tendency 
among primitive peoples to consider an individual's 
name as taboo and not to pronounce it unless excep- 
tionally (see J, G. Frazer, The golden bough, ch. 
xxii). The kunya was therefore accordingly the name 
which should be used, but in historical times, the 
original intention bere was forgotten, and al-Diahiz 
(see JA [1967], 70, 82), far from seeing here any 
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connection with sympathetic magic, counts the 
kunya amongst the claims to glory of the Arabs and, 
seeing only one aspect of the reality, stresses the 
honour attaching to it, Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the use of the kunya was not wholly honorific, 
since it gave the possibility of citing a person whose 
name, for various reasons, including certain rather 
humilating ones (e.g. in regard to an enemy), one did 
not wish to pronounce. In any case, usage was such 
that the Kunya sometimes came to predominate over 
the isms [g.v.] or name proper, to such an extent that 
the ésm of certain personalities cannot be established 
with certainty, has been forgotten or may even never 
have existed (see e.g. Abd Talib, Abü Lahab, etc.) 
In principle, Abi or Umm is followed by the eldest. 
son's name, and this usage is based on the value 
which Semitic peoples placed upon their children, 
and above all their sons. This again points to the 
importance placed on the punctilious performance of 
funeral rites, a duty that was incumbent upon the 
eldest son in particular, There is negative evidence 
of the connection between the punya and funeral 
rites from the facts that slaves, as a rule, had no 
patronymic and that, unless they had been received 
into the familia, they were buried without ceremonies. 
However, the kunya can be composed of the name 
of a younger son or even of a daughter, but again, 
this does not necessarily correspond to reality, and 
since it is given to a child, the latter might well have 
no issue of its own throughout his life. The giving of a 
kunya can in effect act as an expression of the hope 
that its nearer will have a son and will give him a 
determined name. Several kungas are traditional 
attached to certain names (the sw (g.t.]) by custom or 
in order to show respect for a precedent; an Ibrahim 
is often called Aba Ishak or Aba Ya‘kib, and a 
‘Umar, Abū Hafs. Contrariwise, in principle it is 
forbidden to take Muhammad's kunya, Abu )'- 
Kasim, in conformity with the hadith, tasammaz bi- 
smi wa-lā tahtand bi-kunyati “take my name [sc. 
Muhammad], but not my Aunya"; however, this 
prohibition was considered null and void at the 
Prophet's death, and it became regarded as suf- 
ficient to avoid the coupling of Abu 'I-Kásim Mubam- 
mad. The one and the same person might have more 
than one kunya (e.g. *Uthmán b. *Affán had three, 
Abü *Amr, Abü *Abd Allàh and Abu Layla), and 
cases are cited of warriors who had one for use in 
times of peace and one for times of war (e.g. ‘Amir 
b, al-Tufayl and Katari (¢.v0.]; see al-Diabiz, Baydn, 
i, 342). On the other hand, tbe kunya may be purely 
metaphorical and allude to some desired quality, like 
Abu "I-Fadl "father of merit" or Abu 'I-Khayr “father 
of goodness", etc. In certain cases, it may be a sobri- 
quet based on some personal feature or characteristic, 
c.g. Abu 'I-Dawánlk "father of farthings", given to the 
‘Abbasid caliph akMansiir, renowned for his mean- 
ness, or Abü Hurayra "father of the little cat, 
kitten", allegedly given this Aunya because of his love 
of cats. The Runga not unfrequently may have a 
pejorative sense, as in Abü Djahl "father of ignor- 
ance", or point to some physical pecularity, as in 
AbüShima "theman with a birth-mark'", In this 
way, Abū loses its original sense completely and 
becomes a synonym for di@ “the man with .. 
The Awnya is also applied, from an early period, to 
certain animals, e.g. Abà Fáris "lion", Umm ‘Amir 
“hyena”, Abd Sulayman “cock”, and to all sorts of 
things which are in some degree personified, e.g. 
monuments like Abu 'l-Haw! “the Sphinx”, and 
toponyms, e.g. Abd Kubays,a mountain. Further- 
more, the ancient usage of the words aba or umm 




















with the sense of dha/dhat called forth a proliferation, 
‘especially obvious in the dialects, of expressive ap- 
pellations including some term which usually marks 
‘out a peculiarity of the person or animal or thing in 
question, either in a humorous way (aba Whya/ba 
Iahya “bearded person"; bi Ahemsa, in North Africa, 
“colonel” with five rank stripes, etc.) or in an euphe- 
mistic one (abu "I-hagir "blind person", ete.), Some 
compound expressions of this kind are particularly 
applied to some plants and their fruit (ab@ sa‘ha 
“nux vornica” because of its bitterness (sa‘ha); ab@ 
Jarwa "chestnut", from the husk which resembles a 
fur; etc.), but mainly to certain animals (aba misalla 
or abi minkdr or umm minkár ""woodcock", with its 
long beak; umm arba* wa-arba*in "'centipede"; abu 
“ewaththab “flea”, from its habit of jumping; ete.). 

The kunya became very early an onomastic ele- 
ment charged with expressiveness, in such a way that 
it had a caritative value and could be employed in 
special circumstances outside the sphere of private 
life. The warrior wbo advanced against enemy 
armies to challenge an enemy to single combat 
would call himself by his Aunya, and it was by this, 
name that the tribe would appeal to its champion for 
help (see Kays b. al-Khatim, Diwan, ed, Kowalski, 
fragment 4, v. 38). !n official relationships, the 
caliph sometimes marked out one of his courtiers for 
special favour by publicly addressing him by his 
Aunya and not by his name or ism, but after the 
sth/rzth century, protocol forbade such familiarity 
(Mez, The renaissance of Islam, Eng. tr. 136-7). 
Similarly, in correspondence emanating from the 
chancery, the kunya of the addressee was used when 
the sender wished to honour him (see al-Kalkashandl, 
ubh, v, 430-7). 

At the present day, the usage of the Aunya has 
disappeared, and the term is sometimes used, in 
official contexts, together with the lafab (9.7,], to 
denote a family name; but one should remark that a 
number of patronymics adopted after the setting-up 
of a civil government in Arabic-speaking countries 
stem from former Runyas and that the nom-de- 
guerre of several Palestinian fighters is precisely a 
hunya. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Der Gebrauch der 
Kunja als Ehrenbezeichnung, in Muhammedanische 
Studien, i, 267, Eng. tu. Barber and Stern, i, 242; 
A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic rites of mourning and 
religion, in Verh. Ak. Wel. Amsterdam, n.s., xvililz, 
a6ff; A. Spitaler, Beirage sur Kenninis der 
Kunya-Namengebung, in Festschr. Werner Caskel, 
ed. E. Gräf, Leiden 1968, 336-50. 

(A. J. Wensmex*) 

KUR, the largest river in the Caucasus 
(according to Hamd Allih Mustawil Kazwinf, 200 
farsakhs = nearly 800 miles in length). The Kur, 
known as Cyrus to the Greeks; Nahr al-Kurr to the 
Arabs; Kura to the Russians (said to be derived from 
a-kuara, "river", in the Abkhāzi tongue); and 
Mtkvari to the Georgians (said to be derived from 
mdinaré, “river” in the Kartlian dialect), rises in 
Georgia south of Ardahani (west of Kars in the Poso 
district), and flows northwards to Akhaltzikhé, 
where it turns east (see map in V. Minorksy, 4 
History of Sharvān and Darband in the roih-t1ih 
centuries, Cambridge 1958, 174). For the rest of its 
course it maintains a generally west-east alignment, 
bisecting the city of Tiflis [g.v.). The Kur, 240 feet 
wide in places, is navigable only by rafts in its upper 
course, “but lower, 150 miles before the Caspian, large 
sailing boats may piy, drawing up to 3 ft. of water” 
(W. E. D. Allen, A history of the Georgian people, 
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London 1971, 8). The navigation of the Kur has only 
once played a part in political history, at the time of 
the destruction of the town of Bardha‘a [g.v.] by the 
Ros in 332/943-4. Some r00 miles west of the Caspian 
Sea [see BAUR AL-KHAZAR], the Kur is joined by the 
river Aras [gu], and the "united waters find a 
double mouth along the sandy foreshore of the 
Caspian" (Allen, loc. sit) in the Gushtásff district. 
Just east of the confluence with the Aras, the Kur is 
crossed by a bridge at Djawad. In Islamic times, the 
Kur formed the boundary between tbe province of 
Karabagh or Arran [g-wo.), and the regions of Shirwan 
[q..] and Georgia [see At-KUzpr]. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. Banruotp -[R. M. Savory) 
4t-KURA, the sphere. 

x. The sphere itself, The Arabs studied the 
properties of the sphere, following Euclid, Archimedes 
and Theodosius. They also dealt with certain princi- 
ples of spherical trigonometry, which form the foun- 
dations for astronomical theory, the principle of the 
transversal (skaM al-hafía*), the principle of the four 
magnitudes (al-shaÀ ai-mughni) and the principle of 
the shadow, ie. of the tangent (al-shakl al-zilli) fol- 
lowing Menelaus and Ptolemy. (On the translations 
cf. M. Steinschneider in ZDMG, i [1896], 16x ít.; the 
mathematical principles are discussed by H. Bürger 
and K. Kohl, Azel Bjernbo Thäbits Werk über dem 
Transversalensatz, in. Abhandl. sur Gesch. der Natur- 
wissenschaft und. Medizin. (1924), part 7, Pp- 1-91; 
references are given there to the earlier literature 
also). 

2, al-Kura hat al-kurst (the globe mounted on 
a stand) is used in two senses: 

(a) The globe of the heavens (instead of al-kura 
we also find al-dayda, the egg, in this sense, e.g. in 
Mofatib al-‘ukim, 235, in al-Battanl, Opus asiro- 
nomicun, ed. C. A, Nallino, 1913, i, 158; ef. 
Wiedemann, Beitr, iii, in SBPMS Erig, xxvi 
[905], 239 ff.). The constellations are painted on a 
globe. It is placed in a ring which stands on 3 or 4 legs 
Such globes have been prepared and described. 
perhaps as early as by Hipparchus, at any rate by 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy's description is given in the Arabic 
translations of the Aimagest and in separate treatises. 
One such globe, erroneously ascribed to Ptolemy, 
was seen in Cairo ín 435/1043-4 by Ibn al-Sandbadl 
(ct. Ibn al-Kiftt, 446). The globes were made of wood 
covered with paper or with different metals. Hollow 
globes could also be made of metal, which were then 
fastened to wooden spheres. ‘Alam al-Din Kayear 
al-Tafislf used a gilt wooden globe (Abu "l-Fidi?, 
Annales, ed. Reiske, iv. 497; H. Suter, Mathematiker, 
no. 358). The making of such globes and the errors 
that occur in them were fully discussed by al-Birant 
(Beitrage sur Gesch, der Mathematik, «tc., in. Abhandl. 
ur Gesch, der Naturwiss, und Medizin, pat 4 [1922], 
79-93; cf. also H, Schnell, iid., in a later part). 

The astronomical instrument prepared by al- 
Idris! for King Roger of Sicily was apparently an 
armillary sphere. 

(b) al-Kura dhāt al-kursi is also an arrangement 
by which one follows the movements of the heavens. 
The horizontal ring is directed to the horizon; it is 
notched at right angles in two opposite points, a 
meridian ring is placed in the notches and allowed to 
go to its lowest position in a groove. The globe itself 
turns round an axis which is placed in round holes at 
two opposite points on the meridian ring. Divisions 
are marked on the horizon and on the meridian ring. 
By turning the meridian ring in its grooves, the axis 
of the globe can be inclined at will to the horizon and 
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the instrument can thus be used for all latitudes. A 
quadrant with divisions which ean be placed on the 
globe enables many kinds of measurements to be 
taken. With this globe, the magnitudes of impor 
tance in astronomy, al-f4l, al-mafáli*, tbe props of 
the carth etc., can be obtained. 

The oldest Arabic work on the subject is by 
Kusțā b, Lükå [q.v] and exists in Arabic in several 
editions, e.g. that of al-Marrakusht; it may go back 
to classical originals, as is probable in view of the 
author's relation to the Greeks. It was also trans- 
lated into Latin, and into Spanish by Alfonso of 
Castile (Libros det Saber, i). 

Tt the globe is left out and a series of other rings 
is added to the horizon and meridian rings, which 
correspond to circles in the heavens, we get the 
armillary sphere (diat dhàt al-kalak), the instrument 
with the rings with which tbe ancients, the Arabs 
and notably Alfonso of Castile, occupied themselves 
a great deal. 

Bibliography: B. Dorn, Drei astronomische 
Instrumente, in Méms. de l'Acad, impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pelersbourg, series 7, vol. ix, no. z 
3t; L. Am. Sedillot, Mém. swr les instruments 
astronomiques des Arabes, in Mémoires préseniés 
par divers savants å l'Acad, R. des Inscriptions, 
etc., Paris 1844, series 1, vol, i, 1-229; F. Nolte, 
Über die Armillarspháre, in. Abhandl, zur Gesch. 
der Naturwissensch., elc, part 2, 1-50. Nolte also 
gives the earlier literature. 

3. a-Kura al-muharrika, the burning-glass 
(lit, the strongly-burning globe). Even the ancients 
knew the property possessed by rock crystal and 
glass globes of concentrating sunlight falling upon 
them on one point and setting alight an inflammable 
material there, But we find no indications that any 
scholar of antiquity studied the theory of this 
phenomenon, Ibn al-Haytham and Kamal al-Din al- 
Farisi [g.cv.] investigated this theory very brilliantly. 
Ibn ab-Hayibem starts from the values, given in a 
table of Piolemy's and collected by himself also, of 
the angle of incidence, angle of divergence and angle 
of refraction of a ray of light falling on a smooth sur- 
face of glass, and investigates the path of the rays 
when they strike the surface of the globe at different 
distances from the axis drawn between the sun and 
the centre of the ball. It is proved that after refrac- 
tion they all meet on the opposite surface of the globe 
in a little section from which they emerge with their 
direction altered. They cut the axis at different 
distances from the ball: the majority, however, 
meet at a point distant less than half the radius of 
the ball, and this is the burning point. If drawings 
are placed in the cone of rays formed by the rays 
coming from it, for example a red circular surface 
with a black ring upon, it and this is looked at 
through the front of the ball, remarkable figures are 
seen; these were also studied very fully by Ibn al- 
Haytham and Kamal al-Din; they were able even 
then to reach the same results as Schellbach at a 








raphy: J. Wirschmidt, Die Brenn- 
Augel, in Monatshefie fur den naturwissenschaftt, 
Unterricht, iv (r9tt), 98-113; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. aiv, Über die Brechung des Lichtes n Kugeln 
nach Ibn al-Haitam und Kamál al-Din al-Fárisi, in 
SBPMS Erlg., xlii (1910), 15-8; cf. also the 
references in the article Kaws Kuzay. 

(E. WispzwANx) 

KORA, a term designating, in the geographers and 

in official documents, an administrative unit 

within a province. It was felt as being a loan 
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word, certain authors giving it an Iranian origin, al- 
though a Greek origin (from yépa) seems more 
likely. The exact definition of a Agra varies according 
to authors. Thus Ibn Khurradadhbib enumerates, in 
the same region, that of Hims in Syria, haras and 
iHims at the same time, so that in this case, the two 
terms seem to be equivalent (sec rim]. But most of 
the geographers reserve the term iklim for a region or 
province, call the districts Aras, and distinguish 
within these districts cantons called iassüdjs or 
rustáks; this is distinguished in particular by Tbn al- 
Fakih (passim, and tr. Massé, Abrégé, index) and al- 
Mulsaddasi (Passim and tr. Miquel, index). Usually, 
the Aüra has a chef-lieu which is often called a 
kasaba. 

According to Yàkàt, the Aüra is the equivalent of 
the Persian istén, with the isidn comprising several 
rustiks, the rustàk se Jessüdis, and the tassidj 
several villages; thus Nain is a fassüdj belonging to 
the rusták of Yazd, which comes within the ístdm of 
Istakhr, in the province of Fars (W'. Juwaideh, The 
introductory chapter of Ydeüts. Mw'jam ai-Buldán, 
Leiden 1959, 56-8). 

In mediaeval dosuments relating to Syria, acts of 
sale or wak/s, the following classification is found: a 
‘ira like that forming the Ghüta of Damascus com- 
prises cantons (iklim) which themselves contain 
villages (tarya) (see J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. 
Sourdel, Trois actes de vente damascains du début du 
IV*|X* sicle, in JESHO, viii [1965], esp. 169 and 
n. 4, and also Biens fonciers constitués wagf en Syrie. 
fatimide, in. JESHO, xv [1972], 289-91). This usage 
of the term iklim is apparently peculiar to Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia, according to Hamza al-Isfabáni 
and Yakat (Juwaideh, op. cif., 39-40). It is further 
used thus in al-Andalus, which is explicable by the 
influence of Syrian practices in that country. 

In al-Andalus, a simple province of the original 
Islamic empire, there existed, as elsewhere, admin- 
istrative divisions called Adras, of 
were, in origin, "militarised zones’ 
contingents of soldiers who were maintained on the 
revenues of land grants; these divisions were there- 
iore termed kira mudjannada (Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist, Esp. Mus., ili, 47-53) 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
[E 

KUR'A (A), in a technical sense designates 
rhapsodomancy. It is an Islamic divinatory 
procedure, analogous to bibliomancy; but in current 
usage the term refers to the drawing of lots, whatever 
form this may take, and this has been used following. 
the Kur’anic prohibition of istiésam [9.v.] and of 
maysir [q.v], the two principal cleromantic tech- 
niques of pagan Arabia. 

I, In the usual sense of "'the drawing of lots”, the 
term gur‘s, originally applied to "a wineskin with 
broad base and narrow neck” (7A, v, 453, 1. 23) 
which probably served as a receptacle for the shaking, 
of tbe lots, is still used in the present day in the sense 
of choosing and electing by lot or by vote. Monks 
choose among the novices those to whom they 
propose to give the habit, by &ur'a (the lots used 
being grains of wheat for “yes” and grains of barley 
for “'no"). The polling station for legislative elections. 
(éntikhadas) is called maktab al-iktira’. In Ottoman 
Turkish circles, kur'a was practised in the recruit- 
ment of conscripts, whence comes the expression 
kuraya girmek signifying “to reach the age of military 
service”, A. Musil notes that in Arabia Petraea, the 
term Pura refers to a ball serving the function of a 
lottery ticket, made out of strips of paper bearing 











the names of the parties which are rolled in a ball of 
clay or wax and which are drawn out by persons who 
were not present during the inscription of the names 
or the rolling of the balls (Arabia Petraca, ili, 294). 

The permanence of this usage is attested by the 
fact that the Prophet used to “draw lots” (kāraʻa) in 
order to decide which of his wives could accompany 
him in his travels (al-Tabari, i, 1519), a procedure 
that he also used for the distribution of loot taken in 
raids (Ibn Sa‘d, iif, 78, 82, 83), and also by the fact 
that a chieftain chosen by the drawing of lots was 
called makra* (TA, loc. cit, 1, 8). 

The legitimacy of recourse to Rur'a was acknow- 
Jedged at a very early stage through imitation of the 
Prophet. Hadith describes a number of cases where 
the latter resorted to éur‘s for a solution to questions 
of distribution (cf, al-Bukharl, Shahadds; al-Kastal- 
Jāni, iv, 416 ff). 

In certain cases, where any decision is liable to 
appear unjust to one party or the other, the judge 
may resort to kur'a (cf. al-Marghinani, Hidaya, 
Calcutta 1818, 813-14; tr. Hamilton, 2nd ed. London 
1870, 565-6). Of the eleven cases of Burfa listed in the 
Minkddi at-falibin (ed. Van den Berg, i, 119220, 324; 
3i, 328, 404-5; ill, 99-100, 461-2) only two are con- 
sidered impermissible. 

TL In this list there is confusion between the 
drawing of lots and rhapsodomancy. On the latter, 
opinions vary as to íts legitimacy. While al-Kastal- 
lani, in his commentary on al-Bukhári, concedes its 
legitimacy, following the Hanball Ibn Batta (d. 387/ 
997), other authors like Abù Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
SArabi (A. 543/1148), in Apkäm al-Kur'án, AD Bakr 
Mubammad ak-Turtüshi (d. sz0-/rr26-3:)) and 
Shihab al-Din Abu 'l-“Abbàs al-Karafl (d. 684/1405), 
quoted by al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawán (ed. Bülàk 
1284/1867), il, x10, oppose the use of the Kur?in for 
Ja’ (a... Ton al-Hadidi (d. 237/1336) expands on this. 
prohibition in a chapter entitled Kardhat athdk al- 
Jal min al-mushaf (cf. Madkhal, i, 878), 

Of what does Islamic rhapsodomancy consist? 
Like bibliomancy, it is a divinatory procedure in- 
volving the interpretation of verses or parts of verses 
‘or prophetic words encountered by chance on 
opening the Kur'in or the Sabih of al-Bukhizi. This 
practice is attested as early as the Umayyad period 
and the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period (ef. ac- 
counts relating to the end of the Umayyad caliph al- 
Walid II, d. 126/744, and to that of Aba Dja‘far al- 
Mansir, d. 158/775, in al-Damist, ii, 119; Fahd, 
Divination, 215). 

This consulting of the two most venerated books 
in Islam takes place in various forms, as the rhap- 
sodomantie writings that are available to us bear 
witness: 

(t) Kurat al-Imām Djafar b, Abi Tålib or Djafar- 
iyya (ms. Aya Sofya 1999, fols. a-18b, az.2 x 
16 cm., a fine illuminated naskhi text dating from 
907/1501), containing rhapsodomantic interpretations. 
of Kur’änic verses. Patronage of this art, propagated 
by the Shia, is attributed to Dja‘far, the Prophet's. 
cousin, killed at the battle of Mu°ta, in 8/629, because 
at the time of departure, one of his companions, 
‘Abd Allah b. Rawaba, drew a rhapsodomantic 
conclusion from a Kur"dnic verse relating to Hell 
(Kurân, XIX, 71) enunciated by the Prophet, and 
had a presentiment of the death of Dia‘tar, 

(2) al-Kura al-Ma?miniyya, attributed to Ya‘kab 
b. Isbák al-Kindi (d. after 256/370), containing, in 
the form of tables, 144 questions, followed by 144. 
chapters, each comprising 12 answers; cf. ms. Aya 
Sotya 1999, 3, fols. s9-138a: al-Kur'a al-mubdraka 
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al-Mo?miniyya, a copy dating fom 700/1300-1. The 
same madjmia (fols, 19a-58a) contains an opuscule 
entitled a-Kur'a al-Dawazdkhamrad| (— ma*rifat 
dstibhrádi al-damir) by an anonymous author, but 
an essay bearing an analogous title (K. al-dawir- 
hamradj) in the Library of the University ot Istanbul 
{A 6292, 79 fols., 19 X 13 cm., a poor naskhë text 
from 1179/1765), carries the name of el- Kindi, 

Two other works of bu'a are attributed to al- 
Ma?mün (d. 218/63): Kwr'a K-ikhrädi al-fa’l wa I- 
damir (Cairo ms. 7612, dating from 1058/1648) and 
Kur'a li "I-Ma^nün (Caio ms. 7613). These differ 
from the above and contain at the end some rhap- 
sodomantic poems attributed to various authors. 

(3) al-Kus‘a al-Diawhariyya (ms. Saray, Ahmet, 
IIT 1600, r, fols. ra-23b, 36.5 X18 cm., naskhi, n.d.) 
marks a perceptible evolution in the practice of 
rhapsodomancy. In fact, the use of Kur%Anic verses 
interpreted according to the method of twil or 
allegorical exegesis, is supplemented by arithmo- 
mantic procedures (isãb al-djummal or kisáb al-nim), 
which play a part in djafr [q.v.] and in ‘ilm al-kurüf. 
[o0] tra 'l-asmá?. This consists, in the event, of com- 
bining the four consonants of the word djawhar 
didiw, didih, didir, dirh, ete.). Each paragraph 
contains a prose interpretation of the combination, 
followed by another in verse, introduced by the 
formula kia al-rádjis. 

In the Kurla hurüf al-wwfdjom (ms. KSprülü 
Fazil P, r64, fols, s7a-65b, 18 x 14 cm., naskhi, 
md), the letters arc arranged according to the 
abdjad, on three horizontal lines: 

*bdidhwahty 
himnstfg 
br ght Hh db de ch 

‘The inquirer selects one of these letters at random 
and is referred to the paragraph where the meaning 
of this letter is explained in verse (cf. the examples 
in Flügel, Loosbücker, 59-70). 

In the Kur'at Dániydl, it is numbers, formulated 
in two pbrases, which serve as thé kwr'd. These 
phrases are arranged in the following manner: 





Kára'tu and ahad  Kürs*ta anta akad 
Küra'uandithwayn — Küra'ta anta ithnayn 
Kára*tu anà thaldth  Küra'ta anta thalàth 


Kära'tu anā ithnayn  Käraʻta anta ahad, etc. 
The meaning of these formulae is explained, as in 
the essay diseussed above, in the form oí verses 
introduced by Bia al-rii: (cf. ms. AS 523, fols. 
952-103, 26 X 17 cm. nasbit from 840/1436-7). In. 
the Fihrist, 314, a similar essay is attributed to 
Daniel, to Iskandar Dhu 'I-Karnayn (with arrows), to 
Pythagoras (cf. P. Tannery, Notices sur des fragments 
donomatomancie arithmétique, in Netices ef. Extraits, 
xxxija [1886], 231-50 = Mémoires scientifiques, ix, 
17-50), to Ibn al-Murtahil and to the Christians. 
The greatest degree of complexity attained by this 
type of kur*a appears in three works which al-Blrünl 
(d. 440/1048) claims that he translated (from Hin- 
dustani?) bearing the following titles: al-Kur‘a al- 
smugarriba bi 'lSawakib (“The burta which gives clear 
indications of consequences"), al-Kur'a al-mutham- 
mana li'sinbt abdam'ir a-muMiammana ("The 
eightfold &wr^a for the discovery of inner thoughts 
in the mind”) and Shar’ mazimir al-bur‘a al-mutham- 
mana (“Commentary of the reeds of the eightfold 
dura") (ci. aBirûni, Chronologie orientalischer 
Volker, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1976, Introd, p. xlv). 
(4) Too complicated for popular usage, these 
kurfas have yielded place to a series of much simpler 
ur'as, based essentially on the drawing of lots, such. 
as bur'at al-anbiyd?, consisting of looking for the 





answer to tho question that one poses in the name of 
the Prophet on whom the finger falls; Kurat al- 
fuyür (fayr to be taken here in the broad sense of 
"fortune", good or bad) which draws a conclusion 
from every omen presenting itself at the moment of 
consultation, including the flight of birds; hurfa 
maymüna ("The Kur crowned with success"), etc. 
(c&. refs. in Divination, 218, n. 4). Thus the term 
Sura acquires a generic sense and serves to designate 
various forms of divination by lot (such as Kur‘at al- 
raml, Kur‘at W-ikhrddj al-fa?l wa 'l-damir, etc.). 
Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 214-19; E. Doutté, Magie c religion 

en Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 376-7; G. Flügel, 

Die Loasbiicher der Muhammadaner, in Berichte 

über die Verhandlungen der Iiis 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. 

KI. xii-xiii (186-1), 24774; G. Weil, Die Kanigstose 

J. G. Wetzteins freiz Nachlichtung eines arabischen 

Locsbüches überarbeitet und eingeleitet, in. MSOS, 

xxxi (1928), 1-69; D. C. Phillot, Bibléomancy, 

divination, superstitions amongst the Persians, in 

JASB, N.S., li (1906), 339-42; Abdul-Kadir-e- 

Sarfaraz, Khan Bahadur, Divination by the Diwan 

of Hafiz, in M. P. Kharegat Memorial, i, 1953, 276- 

94; H. Massé, Croyances et coutumes persanes, 

Paris 1938, i, 245-6. (T. Fan) 

KURAMA, according to Radloff (Versuch eines 
Werterbuches der Tiark-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 1899, 
ii, 924) "a Turkish tribe in Turkistan"; the 
same authority gives the Kirgiz (Le. Kazak| word 
kurama (from kura, “to sew together pieces of cloth”) 
with the meaning "a blanket made of pieces of cloth 
sewn together". In another passage (Aus Sibirien?, 
Leipzig 1893, i, 225) Radloff himself says that th 
Kurama are "a mixed people of Ozbegs and Kirgiz" 
and their name comes from the fact, asserted by the 
Kirgiz, that “they are made up of patches from 
many tribes" (Aura to “patch together"), He further 
says that the Kurama are "a settled tribe” between 
Tashkent and Kbodjand, to be more accurate, on the 
river Angren (a corruption of Ahengeran) south of 
Tashkent. In Russian sources we find it stated as 
early as 1875 that the Kurama first arose in the 18th 
century, But as early as 1045/1635 in the description 
of the wars between the Kazak and Ozbegs on the 
Angren we find the “leaders of the Kurama” (sar- 
däräni Küramä) mentioned (Mabmūd b. Wal, 
Bahr al-asrar, India Office ms. 575, f. 1192). 

Under the rule of the Khans of Khokand in the 
agth century, the word Kurama is sed not only as 
an ethnographic but also as a geographical term and 
the name of an administrative division. The road 
from Khokand to Tashkent over the Kendir-Dawan 
pass was called the Kurama road (Ràh«í Kürawa, 
e.g. in tbe Ta?riki-i Sháhrukhi, ed. Pantusov, Kazan 
1885, 238). The Kurama were ruled by a Beg who 
lived in the fortress of Kercu£i (in the written Jan- 
guage Kiriwel; on Russian maps also Kelyauči). 
‘This use of the word Kurama was retained for some 
time under Imperial Russian rule, In the division of 
the territory (oblast) of Sl-Darya into districts 
(werd), what later (after 1880) became known as the 
“district of Tashkent" was called the “district of 
Kurama" (Kuraminshiy u'ezd). The centre of govern- 
ment of tbe district was intended to be the little town. 
of Toy-Tübe founded in the reign of Madali Khan 
(1822-42; cf. KmoyaND); but the district headman 
(utezniy naral'nik) actually lived at Küylük on the 
Cirtik. Under Russian as under Khokand rule, the 
district of Kurama was of considerable economic 
importance as a centre of rice-growing. Russian 
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ethnographers put the Kurama in a class by them- 
selves as descendants of nomads (Kirgiz, i.e. Kazak) 
who have become agriculturists (Sarts, qo). In 
spite of the adoption of the Sart mode of life, the 
Kurama never quite Jost their particular charac- 
teristics inherited from their nomadic ancestors. 
This could still bo seen in the early zoth ceatury. 
Unlike the Sarts, the Kurama lived, like the Kazak, 
in yurts; their wives, as with the Kazak, were 
unveiled. In other respects, however, the Kurama 
had advanced further from their nomadic ancestors 
than they had at the beginning of Russian rule. At 
that time, Radloff and other observers could still 
distinguish among them the division into families. 
According to Radloff there were five of these 
Divlayr, Telau (this name is still borne by a village 
inhabited by the Kurama), Tama, Djagalbayi! and 
Tarakil. This division is now quite lost; where traces 
of it still exist, marriages between members of one 
family are no longer—as among the Kazak—con- 
sidered illegal. The fact that the Kurama are a 
mized people can still be recognised; besides the 
mixture of different stocks among them there has 
been, according to Zarubin, a mixture of different 
social ranks, The Kurama themselves do not use this 
name, although they do with the addition of another 
ethnic (Kirgiz-Kurama, Sart-Kurama). The number 
of the Kurama in the district of Tashkent (formerly 
Kurama) was in 1917 52,335; in 1920 49,607. 
There were further some 9,330 Kurama in the district 
of Khodjand. The word with the meaning of “mixed 
people” is also found in the area where Turkoman 
languages are spoken, but these Kurama have no 
connection with those on the Angren. 
Bibliography: (in addition to works men- 
tioned above): E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a 
journey in Russian Turhistan, Khokand, Bukhara, 
‘and Kuldja, London 1876, i, ro2, 326, ii, 205; 
Kostenko, Turkestanshiy Kray, Petersburg 1880, i, 
328; V. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy K ray, Petersburg 
1923, 306, 607; Fr, v. Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg 
i. Br. 1900, index, esp. 10-11; N. Mallitkiy, in Pro- 
tokoll Turk. Kruška Lyub. Arkh., iii (1898), 176-7; 
I. Zarubin, Spisok narodnosiey Turkestankogo 
Kraya, Petersburg 1925,12, (W, BartHoup) 
a-RURVAN (a.), the Muslim scripture, con- 
taining the revelations recited by Mubammad and 
preserved in a fixed, written form. 
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a. Derivation and Kur?nic usage. The 
earliest attested usage of the term kur'ün is in the 
Kurin itself, where it occurs about 70 times with a 
variety of meanings. Most Western scholars have now 
accepted the view developed by F. Schwally (Gesch. 
des Qor., 4, 334.) and others that furan is derived 
from the Syriac keryänā, “scripture reading, lesson", 
as used in Christian liturgy (see for example the 6th 
century Syriac mss, Brit. Museum, Add. 14, 432, e£ 
kerydind d-yim bå'awätā, “lection for the Day of 
Supplications", fol. 43b). See elso J. Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, lxvi (1913), 634; J. Horovitz, Isl, xii 
(1923), 67; Foreign vocab., 2331; Bell-Watt, 1361. 
ifor works abbreviated in this article, see Bibi.). The 
majority view among Muslim authorities has been 
that bur'dn is simply the verbal noun from &ara?a, 
"he read" or "he recited". Both views find some 
support in the Kur’an, where the verb ara? does 
occur, but not as frequently as the usual term for 
reading or reciting, falé. In early Küfic manuscripts. 
we find Jurdn without the hamsa, causing some 
authorities such as Katida and Aba ‘Ubayda to 
derive it from karana, "he put together” or he 
bound together" (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 31 £.). Against 
this view it should be noted that the omission of the 
hamza was a characteristic of Meccan speech and 
early Katie Kuränic script, and that the term 
wn is closely related to the verb kara in 
Kur’inic usage. The soundest conclusion seems to be 
that the term 4ur’én originated in the Kur'án itself 
to represent the Syriac Aeryáná, but was based on an 
Arabic masdar form (fulén) from kara?a. 

The verb kara'a occurs in tbe Kur'àn 17 times, 
usually meaning “recite”, but occasionally "read 
(aloud?)". Where it clearly means “recite”, it is 
always the Kur’én that is recited, usually by Mubam- 
mad (XVI, 98 XVII, 45, 106, etc.). But in one of 
the earliest contexts it is God who recited the revela- 
tion to Mubammad: “When we recite it, follow its 
recitation” (LXXV, 18), and in one of the latest 
contexts (LXXIII, 20) it is the believers (see below). 
Kara'a means "read" in four or five verses, always 
with “book” (kita). In XVII, 93, Mubammad is 
challenged by some unbelievers to ascend to heaven 
and bring down a book they can read for themselves. 
Three passages (XVII, 14, 71, and LXIX, z9) refer to 
the record books to be read at the Last Judgment, 
and one (X, 94) refers to some of Mubammad's con- 
temporaries—probably Jews aad Christians—as 
“those who have been reciting [or reading] the Book” 
before him. Rudi Paret (Uberseisung, ad locc.) is no 
doubt correct in seeing in the Kur’én different 
nuances in the meaning of &ara?a, which he translates 
as lesen, verlesen, rezitieren, and vortraten. But there. 
may not be as much variation in the Kur^nic usage 
of this verb as these terms suggest, since where it 
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means “recite” it could be interpreted “recite (the 
Kur’än) from written notes", and where it means 
"read" it could be interpreted "read aloud", 

Most occurrences of the term Kwr?üm in the 
Muslim scripture date from a period of about ten 
years beginning when Mubammad began to perform 
the salt publicly and ending around the time of the 
battle of Badr in 624. It is impossible to date the 
contexts precisely or determine their exact chrono- 
logical order, but the general development of the 
Kur'nie usage of burn is fairly clear. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, all statements on dating in this 
article are the present writer's own conclusions, In 
most cases these analyses tend to support the con- 
clusions reached by Richard Bell, who also dated 
individual pericopes rather than entire siivas—see 
section 5 below.) 

(2) Among the earliest meanings of kurn is "act 
of reciting", seen in two passages where God addresses 
“Ours is it to put it together and {Ours 
. When We recite it follow its Aurin" 
(LXXV, r7 f), and "Observe the salát at the sinking 
of the sun until the darkening of the night, and 
[observe] the hur'in at the dawn; surely the urën 
at the dawn is well attested” (XVII, 78). This last 
verse provides useful insight into the relationship 
between the salit and the kur'ün at the time when. 
both were just being iustituted. (2) In some verses 
durün means "am individual passage recited [by 
Mubammad]". In LXXII, 1f, the Prophet is in- 
formed that "a number of the jinn listened, and said: 
‘Verily, we have hoard a kur’ān, a wonder, which 
guides to rectitude, so we have believed in it." See 
also X, 61, XIII, 31, and cf. X, t5. (3) In a large 
majority of contexts, dating mostly from the late 
Meccan and very early Medinan years, urin, usually 
with the definite article, has a complex meaning, 
involving several elements. 1t is the "revelation" 
(tanzil) sent down by God upon Muhammad (XX, 
2 fL, LXXVI, 23, etc.). It is sent down at intervals 
(XVII, 106, XXV, 32), and in some contexts it 
appears to be something in God's possession that is 
larger than what has so far been "sent down" : "What 
We send down of al-tur'n is a healing and mercy to 
the believers" (XVII, 82). In other contexts al-kuran 
refers to a collection of revelations in Mubammad's 
possession, which he is commanded to recite (XXVII, 
9114 cf. XVI, 98, XVII, 45]. Its liturgical setting 
is seen in a number of passages, stich as VII, 204: 
"So when al-kur'án is recited [by Muhammad), listen 
to it and keep silent" and LXXXIV, 20 f.: "Then 
what ails them, that they believe not, and when al- 
burn is recited to them they do not bow?" Specific. 
references to other Muslims reciting parts of al-kur'án. 
occur only in one or two Medinan passages, such as 
LXXIII, 20, where the believers are told to recite 
during the night vigil only as much of al-kur'ün 
as is convenient or easy (md layassar) for them. 
(4) In a number of contexts that appear to be carly 
Medinan, dating from before LXXII], zo, the burn. 
(sometimes without the definite article) is said to 
be an Arabic version of "tho Book" (al-kitib): "By 
the clear Book, Behold We have made it an Arabic 
duran" (XLIIL, 2 £.; see also XII, 1 f, XLI, 2 f. and. 
other verses quoted below). The closest the Kurân 
comes to using the term al-hur'in with its present 
meaning as the name of the Muslim scripture is where 
it is mentioned with the Torah and the Gospel in 
IX, tx, in a construction that suggests three parallel 
scriptures. But it must be remembered that the 
revelation was not yet complete, and the final scrip- 
ture was not compiled until after Mubammad's death. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 








b, Synonyms in the Kur?an, The meaning of 
the term Auras and the origin of the Muslim scripture 
cannot be understood fully without taking into 
consideration the Kur’inic usage of several other 
closely related terms, especially aya, kildb, and siira, 
but also dhihr, matkáni, hihma, and others, Each of 
these terms has its own distinct, basic meaning in 
the Kur’in, but in some contexts their usages con- 
verge with that of hur'án. 

The basic meaning of áya, like the related Hebrew 
6th and the Syriac dthd, is "sign", in the sense of 
a token of some unseen reality or truth. Its derivation 
is uncertain. It would most naturally come from 
2.w-h corresponding with the Hebrew "ddp, but such 
a root does not exist in Arabic, and the Arabic form 
would be difficult to explain as a borrowing from 
Hebrew or Syriac (see Foreign vocab., 72 £). Aya and 
its plural dy occur ín the Kur'àn almost 400 times, 
most frequently in reference to natural phenomena 
that confirm God's power and bounty and call for 
gratitude from man. These are the so-called "sign- 
passages" discussed below in 7.b, In other contexts 
dya refers to some extraordinary event or miracle 
that confirms the truth of the message of a prophet. 
‘Then in late Meccan or possibly very early Medinan 
passages, probably in response to the continuing 
demands for a miracle from Muhammad, aya takes 
ona new meaning—“revealed message”, And finally 
in a number of Medinan passoges d ya comes to be used 
for the basic unit of revelation. Later Muslim scholars. 
interpreted aya in these passages to mean “verse”, 
but the Kurn gives no indication as to the length 
of these units of revelation, except that in some 
contexts they are said to be parts of the kur'dn, the 
hitäb, and possibly of a stra. 

Kităb, literally “book, writing”, occurring 255 
times in the singular and six times in the plural 
(kutud), is among the most difficult terms in the 
Kur'än to interpret, Only rarely does it refer to 
some everyday type of writing, e.g. a letter sent by 
Solomon to the Queen of Sheba (XXVII, 28 £., and 
a document of manumission (XXIV, 33}. Sometimes 
it refers to a record of men’s deeds (XVII, 7x, XVIII, 
49, XXXIX, 69, etc.), events that have been pre- 
scribed (XVII, 5$, XXXV, 11, etc.), or God's know- 
ledge (VI, 59, X, 61, XI, 6, etc.). The commentators 
tend to interpret these passages as referring to actual 
celestial books, a view also adopted by most Western. 
writers on the topic. A. Jeffery (The Qur'an as 
scripture, in. MW, XL [1950], 47-50) saw references 
to the ancient Near Eastern Record Book, Book of 
Decrees, and Inventory Book, while G. Widengren 
(Muhammad, ihe apostle of God, and his ascension, 
1955, 115-22) argued that these passages referred to 

single “Heavenly Book". There is no conclusive 
evidence in the Kuran for either view, and there 
are serious problems with any literal interpretation 
of these verses, all of which could just as well be 
taken as metaphorical relerences to God's knowledge 
and decrees. A similar interpretation is possible for 
ihose verses usually regarded as referring to the 
heavenly original of the Kur’ān, e.g., “Indeed it is 
a noble jur'n in a treasured kitáb touched only by 
the purified" (LVI, 77-9), "Nay, it is a glorious 
kur'in in a preserved tablet" (LXXXV, 21 L), and 
“By the clear Aitab, Behold We have made it an 
Arabic kur'án . . . it is in the umm al-kitdb with Us'" 
(XLILL, 1-4; cf. L1, 7, and XIII, 39, which are even 
more ambiguous). There is in fact no clear indication 
in these verses or anywhere in the Kur’an of a 
heavenly original or archetype of the Muslim scrip- 
ture. This concept has been read into the text by the 
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later commentators. By far the most frequent usage 
of kitdb in the Kur’an is in reference to God's revela- 
tion to Muhammad and to certain religious com- 
munities that existed before and during his time, 
especially tbe Jews and Christians, who are called 
"the people of the Book” (ah! al-kitãd). This complex 
series of ideas invclving the Kuran, the Book, 
Mubammad, and the People of the Book is discussed 
in more detail in section 2 below. 

The term sra, occurring in the Kur'in nine times 
in the singular and once in the plural (sumar), seems 
to be derived from the Syriae sárlá, sürthá, "'scripture, 
scripture reading" (Gesch. des Qor., i, 31; Foreign to- 
£ab., 180-2). In the Kur^àn siüra refers to a unit of reve- 
lation and could be translated "scripture" or "rovela- 
tion". Several verses mention a sia being "sent 
down” (IX, 64, 86, 124, 127, XLVI], ao, etc.), in con- 
texts that aresimilar to some Kur'anie usages of dya, 
kur'ün, and Kitab. And Mubammad’s opponents, who 
are dissatisfied with what he has been reciting, are 
challenged to “produce a süra like it" (L1, 23, X, 38) or 
"ten susc like it" (XI, 13). Cf, XXVIII, 49, where 
the challenge is to produce a kitdb from God. The 
Kuran gives no indication as to how long these 
units of revelation were. They were most likely only 
parts of the present siiras. 

The Kurnic usages of bur'dm, dya, Aildb, and 
süra converge at the following points: (1) Kur’an, 
diya, and süra are each used sometimes for the basie 
unit of revelation, a pericope consisting most likely 
of several verses (e.g. X, 6t, IL, 106, and X, 38, 
respectively), and kitdb may have the same meaning 
in XXVIII, 49, and a few other places. (2) Kurán 
(eg. XXXIV, 31) and Aitàb (e.g. 11, 89, VI, 92, 155, 
VIL, 2) sometimes mean “a scripture”, and sūra 
may have this meaning in XXIV, 1. (3) Occasionally 
bur'án and Nitàb are used for the revelation of God 
as a whole, only part of which has been sent down, 
eg, XVII, 82, quoted above, and XXXV, 31: “And 
what We have revealed to you (Mubammad] of the 
Aitàb is the truth, confirming what was before it 
(a) Usually, however, there is a distinction. Kital 
when referring to the revelation, usually means the 
“Book of God”, the revelation as a whole, while 
4uPan usually means that part of the revelation that 
has been sent down to Muhammad, e.g. X, 37: “This 
burn is... a distinct setting forth of the Aib in 
which there is no doubt” and XII, zf.: "These are 
the dyái of the clear Aitib. Verily We have sent it. 
down as an Arabic furan’ 

Other technical terms used in the KuPan for the 
revelation being sent down to Mubammad include the 
following. (1) Three nouns from the verb dhakora, 
“to remember, to mention", are used for the reve- 
lation in the sense of a reminder or warning: tadkkira 
in LXXIII, 19, LXXVI, 29, etc.; dhikrd in VI, 90, 
XI, r20, ctc.; and dhikr in the formula, “It is nothing 
but a dhikr to the worlds”, at the end of the sias. 
XXXVIIL, LXVIU, LXXXI, etc., in the introduc- 
tory formula to XXXVIII where it is connected with 
al-kwrün, and in VIL, 63, 69, etc. (2) The term 
matháni has puzzied Muslim commentators and given. 
rise to several theories among Western interpreters of 
the Kur’an. Even if it is a derivative of the Hebrew 
mishnah (Koran, Untersuchungen, 26-8) ot the Syriac 
or Aramaic mathnitha (Geseh. des Qor., i, 114-16), the 
term mathant must have been influenced by the Arabic. 
thand, “to double, repeat"; cf. mathnd, "by twos", in 
IV, 3, XXXIV, 46, and XXXV, 1. Thus it is probably 
best translated as "repetitione" (Bell, Zrans., 247; 
Blachtre, Trad., 290). But it refers to the revelation 
sent down to Muhammad: "We have given thee seven 





























‘of the mathanf and the wondrous Aur'dn" (XV, 87), and 

“God has sent down the best of accounts, in agreement 
with itself, mafháni at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep" (XXXIX, 23). The commen- 
tators usually take the "seven malháni" to be the 
seven verses of the Fátiba [g.0.]. A more likely inter- 
pretation is that this term refers to the punishment- 
Stories (see 6.d and 7.4 below), which Bell suggested 
may have once formed a collection separate from the 
Kurân (Bell-Watt, 134f., 1431). For the literature, 
soe Foreign vocab., 257 f., and Paret, Kommentar, 279f. 
(3) Hitma, “wisdom”, probably from the Aramaic 
ek, is used in several Medinan passages for the 
revelation or part of it. God sends down the Aitab and 
the fikma to Mubamraad (II, 231, IV, z13, ete.). Mu- 
bammad recites the dyát, and teaches the Ritz and 
the pikma (LXU, 2). And the áyá! and the hikma are 
recited in the Muslims’ homes (XXXIIT, 34). These 
verses should probably be interpreted in the light of 
IV, 105, where it is said that Muhammad is to judge 
(lahkum) mankind on the basis of the Book sent 
down to him, For the literature, see Foreign vocab., 
111, and Paret, Kommentar, 68. The term hurün 
as the name of the Muslim scripture acquired con- 
notations of these terms and others used for the 
revelation “sent down” to Muhammad; see also 
Bell-Watt, 145-7, and Paret, Kommentar, 19, on 
furkán. 














2, MUHAMMAD AxD THE KuR AN 


‘The Muslim scripture and Muhammad's prophetic 
experience are so closely linked that one cannot 
be fully understood without the other. The orthodox 
view of the dramatic form of the Kur'in is that 
God is the speaker throughout, Mubammad is the 
recipient, and Gabriel is the intermediary agent of 
revelation—regardless of who may appear to be the 
speaker and addressee. An analysis of the text shows 
that the situation is considerably more complex than 
this. In what appear to be the oldest parts of the 
Karan, the speaker and the source of the revelation, 
are not indicated. In some passages (XCI, 1-10, CI, 
CII, CIII, etc.) there is not even any indication that 
the message is from a deity (on this, ol. Muir, Modam- 
med, 39 f£), and in some (LXXXI, t5-21, LXXXIV, 
16-19, XCII, 14-21, etc.) Mubammad seems to be the 
speaker. In the ‘easliest passages that mention 
Mubammad's God, he is not named but is spoken of 
in the third person, usually as "my Lord", “your 
Lord", ete. (LI, x-23, LII, 1-16, LXXIV, 1-10 
LXXX, 1-32, LXXXIV, 1-79, LXXXVII, 1-22, 
XCVI, 1-8, ete.). From LIII, 10, LXXXI, 23, and 
other verses it is clear tbat Mubammad had visions 
of God, and at least in the Meccan years it was the 
voice of God himself, and not some intermediary, that 
Muhammad heard, In the earliest passages to indicate 
the source of the revelation, God is the speaker and 
the direct source, e.g, "We shall cast upon thee 
[Muhammad] a mighty word” (LXXIII, 5) and “We 
shall cause thee to recite without forgetting" 
(LXXXVII, 6). And a number of late Meccan and 
carly Medinan passages speak of God reciting the 
yit, the &ur'in, and the Mitáb to Mubammad (I1, 252, 
Ul, 108, XLV, 6, etc.). 

But during the same period a series of passages 
have the effect of elevating God from direct revela- 
tion. This is done in two ways: the message is said 
to bé brought down by certain intermediaries, and 
it is connected in some way with "the Book" (al- 
kitáb). Both of these concepts occur in XLII, 51 ff., 
where it is explicitly denied that God speaks directly 
to Mubammad: “It is not fitting that God should 
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speak to any mortal except by inspiration (ahy), or 
irom behind a veil, or by sending a messenger to 
inspire whatever He wills .. .. Thus have We inspired 
you [Muhammad] with a spirit of Our bidding (rûke 
min amrind); you did not know (before) what the 
Book and faith were”. The role of this spirit as the 
agent of revelation is seen more clearly in XXVI, 
192 f.: “Surely it is the revelation of the Lord of all 
beings, brought down by the faithful spirit (ai-rah 
al-amin)" and XVI, 102: "The spirit of holiness (rit 
al-kudus) has brought it down from your Lord in 
truth”. Then in the fairly early Medinan passage, IL, 
97, the agent of revelation for the first and only time 
in the Kur*án is said to be Gabriel, On the basis of 
this verse and a number of hadith accounts, the 
commentators have identified the “spirit” in the 
earlier passages as Gabriel, and have placed Gabriel 
at the very beginning of Mubammad's ministry as 
the agent of revelation. Also, contrary to popular 
belief, Gabriel is never identified in the Kur*an as one 
of the angels, and the angels are never said to be 
agents of revelation (XVI, 2, comes the closest). The 
angels may be the speakers in a few passages such as 
XIX, 6, ff. and XXXVII, 167-6, just as Mubammad 
or Abraham is sometimes the speaker; but there is no. 
need to interpret the plural "we" as referring to the 
angels in the numerous passages that also refer to God 
in the third person. On the “say” passages, in which 
Muhammad is sometimes the speaker, see 7.0 below. 
The Kuràn also speaks of Mubammad’s human in- 
formants, at first in contexts involving accusations 
made against the Prophet by his opponents: "The 
unbelievers say: "This is nothing but a fraud [Mubam- 
mad] has devised, and others have helped him with 
it! „a. Tales of the ancients he has written down; 
they are recited to him morning and evening’ " (XXV, 
41). Except for the element of fraud, the Kuran 
does not deny what is reported in this passage. The 
response given in XVI, 103, to a similar charge seems 
to concede that Muhammad had a foreign informant: 
“We know very well that they are saying: ‘It is only 
a mortal who is teaching him’. But the language of 
him whom they suggest is foreign, and this is clear 
Arabic speech", Here again the accusation is not 
denied; there is simply insistence that the actual 
wording of the Kur'ün did not come from the in- 
formant, Several Medinan passages give the impres- 
sion that Mubammad actively sought information 
from the scriptures of the Jews, since they are 
condemned for concealing their Book from him. Some 
mention written copies that were shown to Mubam- 
mad or his followers, e.g. VI, gr: “the Book Moses 
brought ... you have put on parchments you show, 
but you hide much of it". Others such as II, 79, 
accuse the Jews of writing out passages of their own 
and then saying "This is from God". See also II, 77, 
140, 174, III, 71, and V, 15. In these passages it is 
not difficult to see Muhammad receiving stories and 
other information from various informants, including 
Jews and Christians, and then in moments ct inspira- 
tion reworking the material into its Kur'ànic form. 
Such a view, although considered unorthodox today, 
is not inconsistent with some reports found in the 
‘hadith collections and other early Muslim sources. 
‘This raises the question of the relationship between 
the Kun and the seriptures of the Jews and 
Christians, Meccan and very carly Medinan parts of 
the Kurān speak of a single revelation or Book, 
sometimes called the Book of God (itd Alda), and 
specify those to whom it had been “given” previously: 
the prophets (II, 213), the seed of Abraham (XXIX, 
27, LVII, 25 f., etc.), the Children of Israel (XL, 53, 




















XLY, 16), Moses (II, 53, 87, VI, 154, etc.), John the 
Baptist (XIX, 12) and Jesus (XIX, 30, etc.). In II, or 
and III, 25 (ci. III, 93) the kitdb Allah is specifically 
identified with the scriptures of the ak! al-kitdb, 
“people of the Book”. This expression, which occurs 
over thirty times (II, 105, 109, IIT, 6a f,, IV, 123, 
153, etc.—all Medinan), is often interpreted as "the 
people who have a scripture", But it more likely 
means “the people who have (previously) been given 
the Book of God”, since it is synonymous with the 
Kur'nic expressions ailadhina dts "-hítdb, "those 
wbo have been given the Book", in II, 101, 144, 145, 
TH, ro £., IV, xar, etc., and alladkina diayndhumu 
"Lkitéd, “those to whom We have given tbe Book", 
in Il, 121, VI, 20, 114, XIII, 36, etc. The often- 
discussed term ummiyyän (11, 78, II, 20, 75, LXIL, 
2) seems to be the antithesis of these three expressions, 
thus meaning "those who have not been given the 
Book previously". And this is almost certainly the 
sense of the singular, ummi, which is applied to 
Mubarimad in VII, 157 f. That is, instead of sending 
to the Arabs and the worid a missionary from among 
those who had already been given the Book (the 
ah! al-kitdd), God chose to send a prophet, Muham- 
mad, from among those who previously had not been 
given the Book (al-nabi al-ummi). There is no basis 
in the Kur%in for the traditional view that ummi 
means “illiterate” (see umul; Gesch. des Qor, i, 14-17; 
Bell-Watt, 33 f.; and Blachére, Zntrod., 6-12). After 
the so-called “break with the Jews" in Medina 
around the time of the battle of Badr, the Book came 
to be distinguished from the Torah and the Gospel 
(LI, 48, V, 110, etc.) and identified more closely 
with the revelation being sent down to Mubammad 
(see, e.g., the Medinan formulas, XII, 1f., XLI, 3, 
XLIN, 2f, ctc.). And the expression “those who 
have been given the Book" became “those who have 
been given a portion (nasib) of the Book" (III, 23, 
1V, 44, $1, elc. About the same time the plural 
“scriptures” (kutud) was introduced in two credal 
statements in II, 285 and IV, 136 (cf. LXVI, zz, 
XCVII, 3). 

In late Meccan and early Medinan passages 
Muhammad is said to have been challenged to 
produce a book the people could read for themselves 
(e.g. XVI, 93), and his followers complained that 
they did not have a scripture like those of the Jews 
and Christians (VI, 155 {f.), The establishment of an 
independent, Muslim community in Medina, distinct 
from the aht al-kitab, was marked by the granting of 
a separate Islamic scripture that was to serve as a 
criterion (cf. furkan) for confirming the truth of 
previous scriptures (LI, 3, IV, 105, V, 48, etc.). The 
evidence seems to indicate that Mubammad began 
to compile a written scripture some time in the early 
Medinan years, but that the responsibilities of leading 
the rapidly growing Muslim community forced him 
to leave the task unfinished (see Bell-Watt, 141-4). 
‘That Mubammad participated in and directed the 
task of preparing a written scripture seems certain, 
‘This is to some extent supported by the hadith, where 
we are told that he dictated to scribes and instructed 
them on how to arrange the revelations, sometimes 
inserting a new passage into an older one (al-Bukhirl, 
Fada il al-Kuran, bab 2f., Aba Dawid, Salat, bib 2, 
Ibn Sa“, ili/2, 39). The Prophet most likely did not 
do the actual writing and editing himself, especially in 
Medina where he had scribes to perform these menial 
tasks (Gesch. des Qor., i, 46f.). But it is not unlikely 
that Mubammad did occasionally write out the revela- 
tions himself (see eg, XXV, 4-6, quoted in part 
above, and Bell-Watt, 36, on this passage). The task 
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of preparing the written scripture included some revi- 
sion and alteration of earlier revelations (see Bell-Watt, 
89-101). The Kur'án itself acknowledges that changes 
were made in the revelation: “For whatever aya We 
abrogate or cause [you, ie. Mubammad) to forget, 
We bring [another that is] better or like it" (11, 106), 
and "When We substitute one dya for another—and 
God knows best what He is sending down—they sa 
*You [Mubammad) are a mere forger' " (XVI, 101). 
A similar verse, XXII, 52, gives another explanation 
for changes in the revelation: "We have never sent 
any messenger or prophet before you (Muhammad), 
but Satan cast [something] into his thoughts when 
he was yearning [for a message from God]. But God 
abrogates what Satan casts in, and then God adjusts 
is dyéi", These verses seem to be responses to 
complaints or accusations about changes in the 
revelation. The Kur?in gives three explanations: that 
Muhammad sometimes forgot parts, that Satan 
inserted something into the revelation, and that God 
simply replaced some parts with others as good or 
better. The term dya in these passages came to be 
interpreted as "verse", but the Kur'ün gives no 
indication as to the length of these units of revelation. 
that were withdrawn and replaced by others. 

Tn his commentary on XXI], s2, and in his Annales 
(i, 11934), al-Tabarl records several versions of 
a curious story in which Muhammad is said to have 
recited the two short verses, "These are the exalted 
ones (al-gharāniġ = cranes), Whose intercession is 
to be hoped for", just after LIII, 19 f., which men- 
tion the Arabian goddesses, al-LAt, al-«Uz7, and 
Manit (¢.0v.]. The Kuraysh (q.v.], who were in the 
‘mosque listening to Muhammad, then prostrated with 
the Muslims at the sadjda at the end of the sūra, and 
some of Muhammad's followers who immigrated to 
Abyssinia to avoid persecution returned to Mecca. 
But before they arrived, Gabriel informed Mubam- 
mad that these two verses had been inserted into the 
revelation by Satan. God then revealed XXII, 52, to 
comíort Muhammad, and then LIII, 21-7, to abrogate 
the two gharduik verses. Hostility between Muham- 
mad and the Kuraysh resumed, and the immigrants 
had to arrange for protection before re-entering 
Mecca, This story of the “Satanic verses" has been. 
accepted as historical by most Western writers who 
mention it, since they find it unthinkable that it 
could have been invented (e.g. Gesch, des Qor., i, 
101-3; Watt, Mecca, 103; A. Guillaume, /slam, 189 f.). 
Although there could be some historical basis for the 
story, in its present form it is certainly a later, 
exegetical fabrication. Süra LIII, 1-20 and the end of 
the sūra are not a unity, as is claimed by the story; 
XXII, şə, is later than LIII, 21-7, and is almost 
certainly Medinan (see Bell, Trans., 316, 329); and 
several details of the story—the mosque, the sadjda, 
and others not mentioned in the short summary 
above—do not belong to a Meccan setting. Caetani 
(Annali, i, 279-81) and J. Burton (“Those are the high- 
flying cranes", in JSS, xv [1970], 246-65) have argued 
‘against the historicity of the story on other grounds, 
Caetani on the basis of weak ismdds. Burton con- 
cluded that the story was invented by jurists so that 
XXII, sz, could serve as a Kur*inic proof-text for 
their abrogation theories. 

S. Hrsronv or cuz Kun?iw AFTER 632 

The history of the text and the recitation of the 
Kur?án after the death of Mubammad in 632 is still 
far from clear. The development of the canon involved 
three main stages, each of which is difficult to 
reconstruct and date: the collection and arrangement 
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of the text from oral aud written sources, the estab- 
lishment of the final consonantal text, and the 
process by which several readings, ie., different ways 
of vocalising the text, came to be accepted as canon- 
ical or “revealed”, According to the orthodox view, 
the Kur’an was perfectly preserved in oral form from 
the beginning and was written down during Mubam- 
mad's lifetime or shortly thereafter when it was 
“collected” and arranged for the first time by his 
Companions. The complete consonantal tert is 
believed to have been established during the reign of 
the third caliph, “Uthmān (644-56), and the final 
vocalised text in the early 4th/roth century. Most 
Western scholars have accepted the main points of 
this traditional view. But there are problems here. 
In addition to the usual difficulties of evaluating 
Muslim sources that were regulated by the science 
‘of hadith, the task of reconstructing the history of 
the Kur'án is further complicated by the fact that 
the classical literature records thousands of textual 
variants, which, however, are not fund in any extant 
manuscripts known to Western scholars, Several 
valuable works on the history of the Kur?an were 
written during the 4th/roth century (see below), but 
later Muslim scholars, with just a iew exceptions, 
have shown little interest in the problem of recon- 
structing the history of the canon. The basic Euro- 
pean works continue to be the second edition of Th. 
Nüldeke's Geschichtz des Qoráns, especially Part IL, 
Die Sammlung des Qoráns (1919), ed. ané revised by 
F. Schwally, and Part 111, Die Geschichte des Koran- 
texts (1938), by G. Bergstrásser and O. Pretzl, and 
A. Jeffery's Materials for the history of the text of the 
Qur'an (1937). 

a. The “collection” of the Kur’dn. The most 
widely accepted story of the “first collection" of the 
Kur*in places an official, written copy of the entire 
text in the reign of the first caliph, Aba Bakr (632-4), 
thus within two years of the Prophet's death, 
According to the dominant version of this story (at 
Bukhárl, Fada?il al-K ur'dn, bib 3; Ibn Hadjar, Fath 
al-bari, ix, 9), “Umar b, al-Khattab [g.v] became 
concerned that so many Kurn reciters (hurri? 
[g.)) had been killed at the battle of al-Yamima, 
‘So he suggested to the caliph that a complete, written 
text of the Kur'àn be prepared so none of the revela- 
tion would be lost. Aba Bakr hesitated, saying “How 
dare I do something the Prophet did not do?”, but 
“Umar convinced him of the need. AbO Bakr then 
sent for Zayd b. Thabit (9.v.], one of the Prophet’s 
secretaries, and said: “You are a wise young man, 
and we trust you. And you used to write down the 
revelations for the Prophet, so go and find [all the 
fragments of) the Kuran and assemble it together”. 
Zayd also hesitated, saying “How dare I do something 
the Prophet did not do?” But Aba Bakr convinced 
him of the need, and Zayd collected all the fragments 
of the Kur'in "whether written on palm branches 
‘or thin stones or preserved in the hearts of men”, 
and he wrote it out on "sheets" (puhuf) of equal size 
and gave them to Abd Bakr, When ‘Umar became 
caliph in 634 he acquired the "sheets", and on his 
death they passed to his daughter, Hafsa, a widow 
of the Prophet. 

This story makes several key points, either ex- 
plicitly or by implication, that would be of con- 
siderable significance for our understanding of the 
history of the Kurân if they could be accepted: that 
Muhammad did not leave a complete written text, 
that nothing of the Kur%in was lost, that it was pre- 
served primarily in oral form and that any written 
fragments were on rude materials, that the first 
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official recension, authorised by the first caliph, was 
also the first complete collection, ete, Muslim tradi- 
tion came to accept this story as a historical account, 
and these points as facts. But there are serious 
problems with this account. For one thing, most of 
the key points in this story are contradicted by 
alternative accounts in the canonical hadith collec- 
tions and other early Muslim sources (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, 131; Gesch. des Qor., i, 15-18; Burton, 
Collection, 120-8). According to one hadith, ‘Umar 
once asked about a verse and was told that it had 
been in the possession of someone who was killed at 
Yamäma, so he gave the command and the Kur'an 
was collected, and “Umar was the first to collect the 
Kuran" (Magdhif, 10; Itkan, i, 58). Other accounts 
say that Abi Bakr began the collection and ‘Umar 
completed it, or that Abé Bakr was the first to collect 
the Kur’an on sheets (suhuf), while ‘Umar was the 
first to collect the Kurn into a single volume 
(mushaf). Others say “Umar ordered the compilation, 
but died before it was completed (Ibn Sa, iii/t, 212). 
In fact, each of the first four caliphs is reported to 
have been the first person to collect the Kur’in 
(Masákif, to; Ithàn, i, 57-9). And several alternative 
accounts state explicitly that no official collection of 
the Kur’an existed prior to *Uthmán's. Caetani 
(Annali, iij, 13) and Schwally (Gesch. des Qor., ji, 20) 
have questioned the significance of the al-Yamárna. 
battles as an occasion for an official collection of the 
Kura, pointing out that very few men distinguished 
for their knowledge of the Kur’in are mentioned in 
the ists of those who died there (Schwally found two). 
Even more significant is the fact that there is no 
evidence that the alleged collection under Aba Bakr 
was ever accepted as authoritative, Finally, this 
story fails to acknowledge the role of written copies 
of parts of the Kurin left by Muhammad, These 
important documents for the history of the Kur%n, 
alluded to in the statement that Zayd “used to write 
down the revelations for the Prophet", must have 
played a significant role in the preparation of an 
official text. There are thus sufficient grounds for 
rejecting the historicity of this story, the most likely 
purposes of which were to obscure Muhammad's role 
in the preparation of a written Kur’in, to reduce 
fUtbmán's role in establishing an official text, and 
to attempt to establish the priority of the "Utbmánic 
text over those of the (pre-Uthminic) Companion 
codices. All three purposes would be accomplished by 
establishing the belief that the first official collection 
of the Kur*in was prepared during the short reign of 
Abü Bakr and served as the basis for "Uthmin's 
rescension. See Gesch. des Qor., ii, 11-27; Bell-Watt, 
40-2; Blachbre, Infrod., 27-34; also Burton, Collection, 
117-37 (on Burton's view, see below). 

The accounts of the collection of the Kur’in under 
*Uthmàn assert that the final consonantal text was 
established during the last half of his reign, or about 
twenty years after Muhammad's death. According to 
the dominant version (al-Bukharl, loc, ¢i 
18 £.1 [thdn, i, 58 £.; Fath al-bari, ix, 14 
Qor., ii, 47-50), the occasion for the final collection of 
the Kur’in was a dispute between Muslim forces from. 
Irak and Syria over the correct way of reciting it 
during communal prayers while on an expedition to 
Armenia and Agharbaydjan. The general, Hughayfa 
b. al-Yaman, reported this problem to the caliph and. 
asked him to establish a unified text. 'Uihmán 
obtained the "sheets" from Hafsa and appointed a 
commission consisting of Zayd b. Thàbit and three 
prominent Meccans, and instructed them to copy the 
Sheets into several volumes following the dialect of 
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Kuraysh, the main tribe of Mecca. When the task 
was finished *Uthmán kept one copy in Medina and 
sent others to KGfa, Basra, Damascus, and, according 
to some accounts, Mecca (Gesch. des Qor., Ñ, 1121), 
with an order that all other copies of the Kur'án 
were to be destroyed. This was done everywhere 
except in. Küfa, where Ibn Mascüd and his followers 
refused. The details differ in various versions of this 
story (ibid., 0-4), mainly on the number and identity 
of the commissioners and the cities that received 
official copies. 

This second collection story stands up to critical 
analysis no better than the first. Western scholars 
now accept the view argued by Schwally (ibid., $7-62) 
and others that the Kur’an is not in the dialect of 
the Kuraysh (see 6.a below). If this is so, one of the 
two main points of the story is discredited, and it is 
difficult to see what role the commission might have 
played, Schwally also showed (34-7) that those 
named in the various accounts are unlikely candidates 
for such a commission appointed by ‘Uthman, and 
he gave good reasons for doubting that the caliph 
would have ordered all extant copies of the Kuen 
to be destroyed. It also seems unlikely that differences 
in the way the Kur'án was recited during the daily 
prayers would have caused serious dissension among 
Muslim forces involved in the initial conquests, These 
parts of the story all hint of a later historical setting. 
‘The Hafga element seems to be simply a device foc. 
tying the two collection stories together, while estab- 
lishing an authoritative chain of custody for an offi- 
cial text going back almost to the time of the death of 
the Prophet, and explaining why this official text was 
not generally known (see Bell-Watt, 41 {.). For 
several alternative accounts that give completely 
different reasons and circumstances for ‘Uthman’s 
order for an authorised text, see Burton, Collection, 
138-59. 

‘We thus have before us another story whose 
particulars cannot be accepted. But this does not 
mean necessarily that the story has no historical basis 
at all. The unanimity with which an official text is 
attributed to Uthmin, in the face of a lack of 
convineing evidence to the contrary, leads most 
Western scholars to accept one central point of this 
story: that the Kur’in we have today, at least in 
terms of the number and arrangement of the siras 
and the basic structure of the consonantal text, 
goes back to the time of ‘Uthman, under whose 
authority the official text was produced. This was, 
however, certainly not a textus receptus ne varietur, 
even in terms of its consonantal form (see below). 
Most Western scholars also accept one other element 
of the story: that Zayd played some role in estab- 
lishiag the ‘Uthmanic text, Just what that role might 
have been is difficult to say; alternative accounts give 
several possibilities (see Burton, Collection, 117-26, 
141-5, 150, 1657, etc.). Burton contends that both 
collection stories are completely fictitious and that 
Zayd's prominence in the various accounts is due 
solely to the fact that he had been a young secretary 
to the Prophet and an early Kur'án specialist who 
happened alo to be one of the latest surviving 
Companions, dying ca. 45/665 (Collection, 120-4, 228, 
etc.). Burton has raised serious doubts about the role 
of Zayd in establishing the official text, and he has 
shown that the sciences of hadith and fibh influenced 
the proliferation of Kur'àn collection stories; but he 
has not demonstrated the likelihood of his main 
contention, that the collection stories were fabricated 
by later jurists to provide support for their abrogation 
theories by hiding the fact that the final text of the 
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Kur'án was produced, not by «Uthmán, but by the 
Prophet himself. 

b. Variant readingsand Companion codices. 
The *Uthmánic text tradition was only one of several 
that existed during the first four centuries A.H. The 
general view is that «Uthmin canonised the Medinan 
text tradition and that this one was most likely the 
closest to the original revelation. Other text tradi- 
tions, attributed to several Companions of the 
Prophet, are said to have flourished in Kafa, Basra 
and Syria, The sources speak sometimes of various 
"readings" (Kir^it, sing. Riri?a), i.e. different ways 
of reading or reciting the text, sometimes of “codices!” 
(masahif, sing. mushaf), On the usage of these two 
terms, see «rnd? and Materials, 13. A number of 
works on the "disagreement of the codices” (ikhtilä/ 
al-masaif) are seid to have been written by Muslim 
scholars of the first four centuries. Ibn alNadim 
lists eleven such works (Fihrist, x6; tt. Dodge, 79, 
which is incomplete), including the K. khiláf 
mayāhif al-Shäm wa 'l-Hidjās wa 'l-tIrāb by Ibn 
‘Amir al-Yabsubl (d, 218/736), K. IMilàf masahif 
ail al-Madina wa-ail al-Kiifa wa-ahl al-Bagra by al- 
Kisi* (d. 189/805), K. 7bhiildf ahl aL-Küja wa 'i- 
Basra wa '-Shäm fi 'l-mapáhif by Abù Zakariyi 
Fari? (d. 207/822), K. IMfilàf al-maydkif wa-djam* 
al-bird?at by al-Madi?inl (d. ca. 231/845), and three 
works each called simply K. al-Masihif by Ibn AbT 
Dawid (4. 316/928), Ibn al-Anbarl (d. 328/939), and 
Ibn Ashta al-Isfabiint (d. 366/970). Of these works, 
most of which have not survived, the last two seem. 
to have been the most complete and the most highly 
regarded by later scholars, The shorter and some- 
what earlier work by Ibn Ab! Dàwüd, son of the 
famous traditionist, was edited by A. Jeffery and 
published with his Materials, which lists several 
thousand variants taken from over thirty “main 
sources" (sce 17 {,), including the classical commen- 
taries by al-Tabari, al-Zamakhsharl, al-Baydawi, and 
al-Rizi, and various works on 
harib al-Kwr'ün, grammar, etc, including the 
Matani by al-Farra? (2, 207/822), the Mukitasar by 
Ibn Kbülawayb (d. 370/979), and the Muddasab by 
Ibn DjinnI (d. 392/1002) (see Bibl,). The comments 
made by al-Tabari (d. 311/923) on variants (e.g. on 
XXII, 106) show that the text of the Kur’an was 
‘not fixed ne varietur in his day. 

Most often mentioned in the sources are the 
"readings" or "codices" of Ton Mas'üd, Ubayy, and. 
Abi Müsi, said to have been dominant iu Küía, 
Syria and Basra respectively. All three codices are 
‘said to have been begun during Muhammad's lifetime, 
“Abd Allah b. Mas*üd [see 1sw wastr] (d. ca. 33/ 
653), an carly convert who became a personal servant 
to Mubammad and accompanied him on many major 
occasions, is reported to have learned some seventy 
süras directly from the Prophet, who appointed him 
as one of the first teachers of Kur^àn recitation (Iba 
Sad, i/t, 107). Later he was appointed to an 
administrative post in Kafa by the caliph ‘Umar, and 
there he became a leading authority on the Kurân 
and hadith. Ibn Mas‘id is consistently reported to 
have refused to destroy his copy of the Kur’an or stop 
teaching it when the ‘Uthmanic recension was made 
official. Also, there are reports that many Muslims in. 
Kata continued to follow his reading for some time 
after his death, thus dividing the community there. 
Ubayy b. Ka*b (g.v.] (d. 18/639 or 29/649 or later), a- 
Medinan Muslim who served as a secretary for the 
Prophet, seems to have been even more prominent as 
a Ķur’än specialist than Ibn Mas*üd during Mubam- 
mad's lifetime. There are reports that he was res- 

















ponsible for retaining verbatim certain important 
revelations, apparently on legal matters, which from 
time to time the Prophet asked him to recite, Ubayy 
appears frequently and in a variety of roles in the 
various collection stories. For instance, the “sheets” 
of Ubayy are sometimes mentioned instead of those 
of Hafga, and he sometimes appears in place of Zayd, 
dictating the Kur'àm to a corps of scribes (see 
Materials, 114; Burton, Collection, 124 fl). The 
accounts saying that when the Uthminic text was 
made official, Ubayy destroyed his codex while Ibn 
Mas*üd refused to do so may be examples of historical 
telescoping, meaning that the people of Syria (pos- 
sibly over a period of many years) gave up their 
distinctive reading (ie. that of Ubayy), while the 
people of Küía refused to give up theirs (Le. that 
ol Ibn Mas'üd). This would explain the later dates 
sometimes given for Ubayy's death and the con- 
flicting reports his role in compiling the 
official text. Aba Masa ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘arl (g.0.] 
(d. 42/662 or later) was a Yemenite famed for his 
eloquent recitation of the Kur%in, His codex is said to 
have been accepted in Basra, where he served as 
governor under ‘Umar, and there are reports that his 
reading continued to be remembered and studied 
there for some time after ‘Uthmin's text was made 
official, According to one account, when the mes- 
senger from ‘Uthman delivered the Basra copy of the 
new standard text, Aba Mdsi said to his followers: 
“Whatever you find in my codex that is not in his, 
do not remove it; but whatever you find missing [in 
mine), write it in" (Masahif, 13). This is consistent 
with other reports saying Abü Müsi's codex was large 
and that it contained the two extra savas of Ubayy’s 
codex (see below) and other verses not found in other 
codices (Materials, 209-11). 

In addition to these three codices, two of which 
are discussed in more detail below, Jeffery classified 
a5 "primary" the codices attributed to twelve other 
Companions of the Prophet: the second and fourth 
caliphs, ‘Umar and ‘Alt; three of Muhammad's 
widows, Hafsa bint ‘Umar, ‘Aisha bint Abt Bakr, 
and Umm Salama; four whose readings seem to have 
been variations of the Medinan text tradition, Zayd 
b. Thábit, “Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, Anas b. Malik, and 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr; and three others, Salim 
the Client of Aba Hudhayfa, ‘Ubayd b. “Umayr, and 
Ibn ‘Amr b. alAs, ‘AIT b. AbI Talib [7.04] (4. 40/662), 
cousin and son-in-law of Mubammad, is often said 
to have been the first to collect the Kuen after the 
Prophet's death (e.g. Fihrist, 28; tr. Dodge, 621). 
He is reported to have arranged the sūras in some 
sort of chronological order, eg. XCVI, LXXIV, 
LXVIIL LXXIII, et, and to have given up his 
codex to be burned when ‘Uthman’s text was made 
official. (Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (¢.0.] (d. ca. 68/688), 
also a cousin of Mubammad, later gained fame as the 
doyen of early Kuran exegetes. He is said to have 
included in his codex the two extra sáras of Ubayy’s 
text (see below), and several later scholars are said 
to have taken their readings from him, Salim b, 
Mu‘kib (d. 12/633), sometimes called Salim b. Ma‘kil 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 11, 20, etc,), one of the Kur%in 
reciters killed in the battle of Yamama, was one of 
four to whom Muhammad is reported to have 
advised his followers to turn for guidance concerning 
the Kur’an. ‘Ubayd b. *Umayr (d. 74/693) was an 
early Kur'án reciter in Mecca; his codex may have 
been the basis for the Meccan text tradition, which 
seems not to have been as strong as those of Kata, 
Basra and Damascus (or Syria). Compared with the 
large number of variants attributed to Ibn Mas'üd 
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and Ubayy, relatively few are mentioned in the 
literature for these other codices. Jeffery also col- 
lected variants attributed to a number of Muslims of 
the second generation; al-Aswad b. Yazid, ‘Alkama, 
Hattáa, Sa'Id b. Diubayr, Talba, “Ikrima, Mudjāhid, 
Ata’ b. Rabib, al- RabI* b. al-Khuthaym, al-A‘mash, 
Dia*tar al-Sádik, Sálib b. Itoysán, and al-Hárith b. 
Suwayd. More variants are attributed to some of 
these “secondary codices" than to most of the 
“primary” ones. In some eases, Jeffery was able to 
determine the primary codex from which a secondary 
one was derived. 
Iba Masid's codex is said to have differed from 
the ‘Uthminic text in several important respects. 
The sources are fairly consistent in saying it did not 
contain the Falta and the two charms that became 
sires 1, XIII, and CXIV of the ‘Uthmanie text (see 
4.a below). Variants in the Fatia are, however, 
attributed to Ibu Mas‘id (Materials, 25), and Ibn 
al-Nadim reported in 377/987 that he saw a number 
of Ibn Mas‘id Kur%in manuscripts and that one that 
was about 200 years old included the Fatika (Fihvist, 
26; Dodge tr., 57 £.). Of the many variants attributed 
to Ibn Mas*üd (see Gesch. des Qor. ii, 60-83; Materials, 
25-113), seme involve only different vowels with the 
same consonantal text, and some are purely oriho- 
graphic, eg. Ibn Mas‘id is said to have written 
ulla wá as two words rather than one in a number 
of places. But the vast majority oi variants listed by 
Bergstrasser and Jeffery for Ibn Mas‘id involve 
differences in the consonantal text that would also 
show up in recitation. Of these, many may be regarded 
as explanatory glosses on the ‘Uthmanic text; but 
in some cases it is the ‘Uthmanic text that seems to 
contain an “expansion or “improvement”, some- 
times apparently for theological reasons (see Mate- 
rials, 17). Among the most questionable of the 
variants attributed to Ibn Mas‘id are the “Shi'a 
readings", ex. in V, 67, XXIV, 35, XXVI, 215, 
XXXIII, zs, 33, 56, XLII, 23, XLVII, 29, LVI, 10, 
LIX, 7, LX, 3, LXXV, 17-19 (sce ibid., 40, 65, 65, 
ete). More difficult to evaluate are the numerous 
"synonym variants", as for example the following 
found in Süra XXV, where, instead of the ‘Uthmanic 
terms given in parentbeses, Ibn. Mas'üd is reported 
to have read dja‘ala, “makes, brings about", in verse 
48: "and He it is Who sends (arsala) the winds"; 
H-munshira, "give life", in. 49: "that We 
whyiya) thereby to a dead land 
"castles", ín 61: "Blessed is He Who has placed in 
‘the heavens constellations (burüdj); yatafaKkara, 
“ponder, consider”, in 62: "for him who desires to 
j and abdjanna, “the 
































high place (al-ghurfa) inasmuch as they were stead- 
fast", Just a: frequent are cases where an entire 
phrase is different, e.g. Ibn Mas‘fd’s reading in III 
39: "Then Gabriel called to him, ‘O Zachariah 
instead of the ‘Uthmanic reading, “Then the angels 
called to him as he stood praying in the sanctuary", 
Some variants may have significance for the carly 
history of Islam or the history of the Kur%n, e.g. 
Ibn Mas*üd's well-known reading al-hanifiyya, "the 
way of the Hanifs" (g:2.] instead of al-islam in ILI, 19: 
"Behold, the [true] religicn (din) of God is Islam", 
and the fact that he is said to have included the 
basmala at the beginning of Süra IX (see 4.c below). 
Also, the order of the süras in Ibn Mas*üd's codex is 
said to bave differed considerably from that of the 
*Uthmünic text. Two slightly different, incomplete 
lists are recorded, the earlier one by Ibn al-Nadim. 














al-Suyüt! Utkan, i, 64). The missing saras in each list 
are included in the other, and it is possible to recon- 
struct a single list. The principle of arranging the 
süras in order of descending length is followed more 
closely than in the "Uthmánic text, but there is still. 
considerable variation from this criterion (see Bauer, 
Anordnung der Suren, Table IV). Following the 
assumption that the longer säras were not put 
together until the ‘Uthminic text was compiled, 
some scholars have concluded that the Tha Mas‘id 
lists are “post-Uthménic”* and have little validity 
(e.g. Materials, 23 f.). But if most of the süras were 
written down and put into approximately their final 
form during Muhammad's lifetime, then there would 
be no strong reason for rejecting the validity of these 
reports outright. 

Ubayy's codex seems according to the extant 
evidence to have been less important than Ibn 
Mas*üd's. It appears not to have been the source of 
any secondary codices, and very few unique variants 
are attributed to it. Most variants attributed to 
Ubayy are attributed also to either Ibn Masfüd or 
Ibn ‘Abbas. Probably the best known feature of 
Ubayy's codex is that it is said to have included two 
short sūras not in the ‘Uthmanic and Iba Mas‘id 
texts, Sürat al-Khalf, with three vorses, and Sürat 
al-Hafd, with six (see Materials, 180 [.). The order of 
spras in Ubayy's codex is said to have differed from 
that of "Uthmás's and Ibn Mas'üd's, and again we 
have two slightly different lists (Fibrist, 27; Dodge 
tr., 58-67; and '&én, i, 64), These lists are, however, 
less complete and less reliable than those given for 
Ton Mastüd, and some sivas are difficult to identify. 
Dodge (60) is probably correct in identifying al-nabi 
as Süra LXVI, and Jeffery (Materials, 11$) is no 
doubt mistaken in saying it is Sara LXV. But Dodge 
is certainly wrong in reading al-din (one of the titles 
for Stra CV11—see Paret, Kommentar, $54) as al-tin. 
(the title of Sara XCV), and in failing to recognise 
Ubayy's two famous extra süras mentioned above. 
Ibn al-Nadim states at the end of his list in the 
Fihrist that Ubayy's codex contained 116 sivas, and 
he reports that his source of information, al-Fadl b. 
Shadhán, saw a copy of an Ubayy codex in a village 
near Basra in the middle of the 3r century A.H. 

Western scholarship has not reached a consensus 
on what value this mass of allegedly pre-*Uthmanic 
variants has for our knowledge of the history of the 
Kur'an. Confidence in the variants declined during 
(he 19305 as they were being collected and analysed. 
. |, 77-63, 92-6) still gave 
itive appraisal, but Jeffery (Materials, 16) 
i “With the increase of material one feels less. 
inclined to venture on such a judgment of valus", 
a view that camc to be sbared by O. Pretzl. Then 
after the project to prepare a critical edition of the 
Kuan came toa halt, A. Fischer (Is, xxviii [1948], 
5) concluded that most of the allegedly pre-“Uthmanic 
variants were later attempts by philologers to emend 
the ‘Ughminic text. Recently J. Burton (Collection, 
199-212, etc.) and J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 
44-6, 202-7, ete.) have concluded that, not just some, 
but all of the accounts about Companion codices, 
metropolitan codices, and individual variants were 
fabricated by later Muslim jurists and philologers; 
Dut they reach opposite conclusions on the reason 
for this hoax, Burton argues that the Companion 
codices were invented in order to provide a setting 
for the Ütbmán collection story, which in turn was. 
invented to hide the fact that Mubammad himself 
had already collected and edited the final edition of 

















(Fihrist, 26; Dodge tr, 55-7) and a later one by | the Kur'a (zt: f. 239 f.). Wansbrough, on the other 
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hand, asserts that the collection stories and the 
accounts of the Companion codices arose in order to 
give ancient authority for a text that was not even. 
compiled until the srdjoth century or later. He 
claims, vithout providing any convincing evidence, 
that the text of the Kur’an was so fluid that the 
multiple accounts (e.g. of the punishment-stories) 
represent "variant traditions" of different metro- 
politan centres (Knfa, Basra, Medina, etc.). Each 
writer has stressed a valid point, i.e., that Muhammad 
played a larger role in compiling and editing the 
Kuran than is admitted by the traditional accounts 
(Burton), and that as late as the 5rd/oth century a 
consonantal textus receptus we varietur still had not 
been achieved (Wansbrough). But both writers seem. 
to have overstated their cases. Neither has given 
convincing reasons for his own hypothesis, or for the 
shared assertion that the Muslim accounts should be 
rejected altogether, 

c. Establishment of the canonical text aad 
readings. Historically, it is better to speak of the 
tUthmänic text and the oral tradition that accom- 
panied it as evolving gradually over a period of about 
three centuries. The process by which this text came 
to prevail over its rivals and then became the founda- 
tion for several sets of accepted or “canonical” 
readings is far from clear, and the issues involved 
are complex. They include the difficult task of 
reconstructing the stages in the development of 
Ku?änic orthography, the relationship between the 
written text and the oral tradition, and the tension 
between a critical evaluation of the historical evidence 
and the orthodox views on the Kuran. 

From the beginning there were variations in the 
copies of the ‘Uthménic text. Even the official 
copies of the Medina standard codex (al-imdm) sent. 
to the main centres are said not to bave been iden- 
tical. Bergstrisser (Gesch. des Qor., ili, 6-29) lists and 
discusses a number of variations in the Medina, 
Damascus, Basra, Kifa and Mecca copies of the 
*Uthmánic text, reported in the Mugni* of Abü Amr 
al-Dant (d. 44/1052) and in other works. E.g. the 
Damascus copy is said to have had wa-bi "I-subur 
and wabi 'l-kitāb instead of wa ‘subur and wa 
"Fkitàb in. TIL, 184, and minkum instead of minium 
in XL, 21; and the Kūfa copy is said to have had 
*amilat instead of ‘amilat-hu in XXXVI, 35, and 
aw an (which occurs in the Egyptian standard 
edition) instead of za "ax in XL, 26. These differences 
are of course minor, but they do involve changes in 
the consonantal forms. Such variations can best be 
explained as resulting from carelessness on the part 
of the scribes or lack of concern for exact uniformity 
among the authorities. 

Deficiencies in the Arabic script used in the earliest 
copies of the Kurân led to further differences, in the 
oral tradition as well as the text tradition, During the 
first Islamic century, Arabic was written in a so-called 
scriptio defectiva in which only the consonants were 
given, and in several instances the same form was 
used for two or more consonants, eg, d and dl, & 
and kk, and even very different phonemes such as 
r and £, and in some positions 8, f, A, n, and y, Since 
no diacritical points or vowel signs were included, 
the vocalisation was moreover left to the reader. 
This meant that even when there was agreement on 
the consonants, some verbs could be read as active 
or passive, some nouns could be read with different 
case endings, and some forms could be read as either 
nouns or verbs. The lists compiled by Jeffery in his 
Materials contain many examples of canonical and 
non-canonical variants based on forms that are 








indistinguishable in the scriptio defectiva of early 
Kuràün manuscripts. In most cases the meaning is 
affected very little, as for example whether kabir or 
hathtr is read in 11, 219 (the latter was read by Ibn 
Mas‘ad and two of the Seven, Hamza and al-Kisa’i— 
sec below), or hadab, "'mound", or djadath, "tomb", 
isread in XX1, o6 (the latter was read by Ibn Mas‘ad 
and others), In some instances the alteration of a case 
ending or some other slight change in the vowelling 
does significantly affect the meaning (see xHATY and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 122 ff.). 

During the Umayyad period (41-132/661-750) the 
*Uthmánic text tradition became more and more 
diverse, and new readings arose combining elements 
of the ‘Uthmanic and Companion oral and text 
traditions, especially those of Ibn Mas*üd and Ubayy. 
By early ‘Abbasid times there was such a confusion 
of readings that it became impossible to distinguish 
"Uthminic from non-‘Uthminie ones, or to recover 
with confidence the “original” ‘Uthminic text. Some 
order was brought to this confusion by the estab- 
lishment of a scriptio plena, a fully vowelled and 
pointed text, Muslim accounts of the introduction of 
this improved script are unreliable because they vary 
so much and are not consistent with palaeographical 
evidence (Blachere, Introd,, 78-90). A popular view 
is that al-Hadidjádi was responsible for introducing 
vowel signs and dots for the consonants when he was 
governor of ‘Irak (74-95/604-714). But Kurân 
manuscripts from the first three or four Islamic 
centuries show that a scripiio plema came to be 
accepted very slowly. Dots of dilferent colours or in 
different positions (above, below, and beside the 
consonants) were used to indicate the three short 
vowels in some fairly early manuscripts, and in some, 
but not all, later ones. Strokes or dots for distinguish- 
ing consonants, as well as other signs for doubled 
consonants, pauses, and even the finer points of 
recitation, were introduced later [see KHATT, Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 19-57 and N. Abbott, Rise of the North 
Arabic seript, 17-44; on the difficulty of dating these 
carly manuscripts, see A. Grohmann, The problem of 
dating early Qur'áns, in. Isl, xxxiii [x958], 213-31). 

By the early 4th/zoth century the improved Arabic 
seript was widely, although not universally, accepted 
by Kur’in scholars. One result of the general use 
of the more precise script was that the differences 
in the texts became more pronounced, and this 
caused heated disputes as to which reading was the 
correct one, Another result was that it became 
possible for the authorities to enforce a greater 
measure of uniformity. Th» central figure in what 
became the most important Kur%in reform since the 
time of Uthmin was Aba Bakr b. Mudjahid (d. 324/ 
936). His aim was to restrict the number of acceptable 
readings, accept only those based on a fairly uniform 
consonantal text, renounce the attempts of some 
scholars to achieve absolute uniformity (something 
which he realised was impossible), and at least 
ameliorate if not bring to an end the rivalry among 
scholars, each of whom claimed to possess the one 
correct reading. With a stroke of genius he chose 
seven well-known Kurün teachers of the and/8th 
century and declared that their readings all had divine 
authority, which the others lacked. He based this on 
‘the popular hadith in which the Prophet says the 
Kuran was revealed to him in “seven aliruf™ (al- 
Bukharl, Fad@it al-Kurdn, bib 4; Muslim, Salat at- 
musáfirin, trads. 270-4, etc.). The meaning of this ex- 
pression in the fadith is uncertain, the term ahruf 
being the plural of harf, “letter” (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 
48-51, ii, r06 £). Ibn Mudjāhid interpreted the ex- 
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pression to mean “seven readings”, His view, worked 
out in a book called al-Kirdét al-sab'a, "The Seven 
Readings", came at just the right time. It was adopt- 
ed by the wazirs Ibn Mukla and "AIT b. “Isa [q.0v.] and 
made official in the year 322/934 when the scholar 
Tbn Miksam was forced to retract his view that the 
consonantal text could be read in any manner that 
was grammatically correct, The following year 
another Kur'àn scholar, Ibn. Shanabüdh [g.v], was 
similarly condemned and forced to renounce his view 
that it was permissible to use the readings of Ibn 
Mas'üd and Ubayy. 

Selecting several rival systems and declaring them 
equally authoritative was of course the same method 
"used elsewhere by Muslims to avert endless disputes, 
e.g. the four Sunnt legal schools. But Ibn Mugjahid's 
system of seven readings was not completely arbi- 
trary. Strong Kur’an traditions existed in Kata, 
Basra, Medina and Damascus; and Mecea also had 
its own tradition, Kiifa stood out above the others 
as the leading centre for Kur'án studies and the seat 
‘of several rival traditions. So Ibn Mudjahid selected 
‘one reading each for Medina, Mecca, Basra and 
Damascus—those of Nafi€ (d. 169/785), Ton Kathir 
(d. 120/757), Aba ‘Amr (4, 154/770), and Iba ‘Amir 
d. 118/736), respectively—and three for Kiifa, those 
of ‘Asim (d. 127/744), Hamza (d. 156/772), and al- 
Kisi?t (d. 189/804), His attempt to limit the number 
‘of canonical readings to seven was not acceptable to 
all, and there was strong support for alternative 
readings in most of the five cities. Eventually 
scholars began to speak of the Ten readings, and even 
the Fourteen. The most widely accepted of these, the 
so-called “three after the seven” are the readings of 
Abi Ja*far (d. 130/747), Ya*küb al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
320), and Khalaf (d. 229/843). Among the "four after 
the ten”, tv deserve special notice, the readings of 
the famous al-Hasan al-Başri (d. 110/728) and al- 
A'mash (d. 143/765), of Basra and Küfa respectively. 
For each of the Ten, two slightly different "versions" 
(sing. riviya) came to be accepted according to 
scholars of a generation or two later, e.g. the “ver 
sions” of Warsh (d. 197/812) and Kalin (d. 220/833) 
fot the reading (finda) of Nafi, those of Hafs 
(d. rg0/8es) and Shu%a (d, 194/809) for ‘Asim, and 
those of Khalaf (mentioned above) and Khalliid 
(d. 220/835) for Hamza. For complete lists and discus- 
sion of this development, see Gesch. des Qor., iii, 169- 
90, and Blachère, Znérod., 116-35. 

During the sth/rıth century the exclusive author- 
ity of the Seven began to prevail, and several works 
were written on them, eg., the K. al-Taysir by al- 
Dan! (d. 444/1053) (se Bibi.), which replaced Ibn 
Mudjähid’s work. The seven came to be followed 
exclusively in public readings, while the others con- 
tinued to be used in Kur’an commentaries and works 
on phiology, grammar, ete. The Kurn readers 
(uri), who maintained a lively tradition, con- 
tinued at least a scholarly interest in the “three 
after the seven", and further refinements were made 
in all of the Ten readings, Two “ways” (furu, sing. 
lari) of reciting each “version” (riwéya) came to 
be accepted, and then two more "ways" for each 
Jarih, making altogether eighty "ways" of reciting ten. 
“readings”, See Labib as-Said, The recited Koran, 
Princeton 1975, including a complete list of the 
eighty, 127-30; on the readings, see KIRA ^A, and on 
methods of reciting, TADIWID. 

At the present, only two "versions" are in general 
use, that of Hafs San ‘Agim, which for centuries has 
been followed in most regions and in r924 was given 
a kind of official sanction by being adopted in the 





























Egyptian standard edition of the Kur%n, and that 
of Warsh ‘an Nafi, followed in parts of Africa 
other than Egypt. The latter was used by the Yemen- 
ite scholar al-Shawkani (d, 1250/1834), in the ma- 
nuscript of his Kur%n commentary (see Bibl.), but 
in the printed edition the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim reading 
was substituted, The Egyptian standard edition is 
now regarded as the best of the Kur'án so far avail. 
able, although it was based on oral tradition and late 
hirá*it literature and is not always consistent with 
the oldest and best sources (see G. Bergstrásser, 
Koranlesung in Kairo, in Isl., xx (1932), and O. Pretzl, 
"Anmerkungen" to Orthographie und Punhtierung des 
Korans, 1932). 

‘The history of the text of tbe Kur*àn is yet to be 
written. One aspect of this task is a thorough analysis 
of the relationship between the Seven or the Ten 
and all the other readings, including the Companion 
codices. Until such an analysis is undertaken it will 
mot be possible to give a final evaluation of the 
sources. The variants found in the “four after the 
ten" often involve a consonantal text that differs 
from that of the majority among the Ten (ie., the 
“Uthmanic text"), and they sometimes have 
completely different’ words—see, e.., the references 
to the readings of al-Hasan al-Dasr! and al-A‘mash in 
Materials, especially in the listings for Ibn Mas'üd 
and Ubayy, A rough survey of Jeffery’s lists shows 
that Ibn Mas‘ad’s variants agree fairly frequently 
with those of two of the Seven from K0fa, Hamza 
and al-Kisa'l, as is to be expected, and even more 
frequently with those of al-Hasan and al-A'mash 
(the latter was also a Küfan reader). Ubayy's variants 
agree fairly frequently with those of two others 
among the Seven, Ibn Kathir and Abo ‘Amr (from 
Mecea and Basra), and also with those of al-Hasan 
and al-A*mash, but somewhat surprisingly not with 
those of Ibn ‘Amir, the only reader from Damascus 
among the Fourteen. This important aspect of the 
history of the Kur?án deserves a thorough scientific 
study, preferably with the use of a computer. On the 
question of the completeness and authenticity of the 
Kurn, see Bell-Watt, 50-6; for a clear statement 
and defence of the modern orthodox position, Labib 
as-Said, op, cif, 19-4. 


4. STRUCTURE 


a The sūras and their names. The Kuran 
consists of rr4 sections of widely varying length and 
form called süras, which are divided into a number of 
verses (dst), ranging from three to 286 or 287. As 
shown above, the terms saya and dya both occur 
within the text of the Kuran, but it is not certain 
that either has its present meaning there, ie., refers 
to the present sivas and verses. Siira is sometimes 
translated “chapter”, but this is misleading, The first 
sūra, al-Fütiha, "The Opening" [g4.], is a prayer, 
and the last two, known as al-mu‘awwidhatan, "the. 
two [sūras] of taking refuge”, are charms or incanta- 
tions. These three serve as a kind of introduction and 
two-part conclusion to the Kur^in, Except for a few 
other very short säras near the end (e.g. CIX, CXI, 
CXII), very few treat a single topic (XII, on the 
story of Joseph, and LXXI, on Noah, are notable 
exceptions) or otherwise appear to be structured 
entities (eg. XXVI and LV). Most of the sáras 
consist of several segments or pericopes that are only 
loosely connected, often with little or no apparent 
connection of thought. Some short sáras (e.g. CIII, 
CVIII) seem to be isolated fragments; and it is aot 
unlikely that some of the present sivas or parts of 
them were once joined with others. For instance, 
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Ubayy b. Kab and other early authorities are 
reported to have regarded CV and CVI as a single 
stira (see Zthäm, i, 186 f.; Materials, 179; Birkeland, 
The Lord guideth, 100-30). 

After the Fétiho, tbe süras are arranged roughly 
in order of descending length, beginning with "The 
Cow" (LI), with over 700 lines (60 pages) in a modern 
printed copy of the Egyptian standard edition, and 
ending with several sivas with just two or three 
lines. Actually, the sūra called "Abundance" (CVIII), 
mentioned above as a possible fragment, has the 
distinction of being the shortest, having only ten 
words. The length of the sûras was only one of 
several factors affecting the arrangement of the 
Kur'án. If the süros were exactly in order of length, 
the first thirty would be: IT, IV, ITI, VII, VI, V, IX, 
XI, XVI, X, XII, XVII, XVIII, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XX, XXIV, XXXIII, XXII, VIII, XXI, XL, 
XXXIX, XXVII, XXIII, XXXVII, XIX, X. 
XLIII, ané XXXIV. Note that Sūra VII (which is 
20» in order of length) and XIII, XIV, and XV 
(not in this list) are much too short for their positions, 
while XXXIX, XL, and XLII are too long. The 
explanation for these last two groups is clear: XIII, 
XIV, and XV begin with the "mysterious letters" 
al(ni)y and were kept with the other alr sūras, X-XII, 
while XL and XLII begin with fm and were kept 
with the other Am säras, a group to which XXXIX 
also belongs (see 4.4 below). Other factors that 
influenced the order of the sáras include their dates, 
main topics, and introductions, For instance, LVII- 
LXVI are a group of Medinan siras kept together 
in spite of varying lengths (see also their introductory 
formulas); X-XV, besides being alr säras, all feature 
prophet stories and are named after prophets, except 
for XIN, which has almr; and XXXIV and XXXV 
begin with the same formula, as do LXV and LX VI, 
and several groups of süras with the same mysterious 
letters (see below); cf. also LXXII and LXXIV, 
LXXXV and LXXXVI, and others that begin with 
oaths. For complete lists of the siras and their 
relative lengths, see Bell-Watt, 206-12, and Bauer, 
Anordnung der Suren (see Bibl.). 

Muslim writers normally refer to the saras by 
their names rather than their numbers. Since the 
names were not established during Mubammad’s life- 
time and did not come to be regarded as parts of 
the text, most säras came to be known by more than 
one name, The Egyptian standard edition has had a 
considerable impact in establishing uniform names, 
and most of the alternative ones are no longer used. 
Notable exceptions are the continued use by Indo- 
Pakistani writers (and also Pickthall's translation 
of the names Bani /srá*il for Süra XVII, al-maldika. 
for XXXV, al-mu'min for XL, al4affif for LXXXIII, 
al-ingkirik for XCLV, al-sitedl for XCIX, and most. 
also use Ad'mim for XLI, al-dahr fot LXXVI, and 
ablahab for CXI. Flügel and thus Bell and other 
European writers use al-mal@ike for XXXV, al- 
mwmin for XL, alam naskrah for XCIV, and tabbat 
for CXI. A complete list of the sūra names and 
abbreviations found most often in the literature on 
the Kurän is given in Paret, Kommentar, 551-9. 
Most of the sara names do not indicate the subject- 
matter, as would normally be expected of a title. 
Instead they are taken from a key term or catchword 
that would identify the sūra for those who had them 
memorised, showing that the names arose within the 
oral rather than the written tradition. 

The sür names used in the Egyptian standard 
edition can be classified as follows: (1) Just over half. 
of the sūras take their names from key words at 














or near the beginning of the savas. The method 
most often used is to name the sara for the first 
rhyme-word, Le, the last word of the first verse. 
This is done in 3o süres: XX**, XXII, XXX, 
XXXVI", LIS, LIV, LVI, LXIX*, LXXIII-V, 
LXXXII, LXXXV-VIII, LXXXIX*, XC, XCIII*, 
XCVIL-VITI, CI*, CH, CII*, CV-VI, CYIII-IX and 
CXIILXIV. 1n the eight marked with asterisks, the 
lirst rhyme-word is also the first word of the sära, 
a method used in 14 other sárss: XXXVII, 
XXXVIII**, L**, LI, LII, LV, LXVIII, LXXVII, 
LXXIX, LXXX, XCIII, XCV and C. The four 
marked with two asterisks are named for their 
mysterious letters. A further 18 are named for other 
key words in the first or second verse: VIII, XXV, 
XXXV, XLI, XLVILVITI, LIX, LXIII, LXVII, 
LXX-LXXII, LXXVI, LXXVIII, XCVI, XCIX, 
CIX and CX. (2) In about one-third of the säras the 
name is a key term or catchword that occurs else- 
where in the sūra. In 16 of these this is the only 
occurrence of the term in the Kur'ón (eiven here 
without the definite article): Cow in II, 67-71; 
‘Table, V, r12-14; Heights, VII, 46-8; Hidjr, XV, 80; 
Bec, XVI, 68; Cave, XVIII, o ff.; Poets, XXVI, 224; 
Ant, XXVII, i8; Spider, XXIX, 4:; Lukmán, 
XXXI, 12 L; Troops, XXXIX, 71-3; Counsel, XLII, 
38; Hobbling, XLV, 28; Sand-dunes, XLVI, 21; 
Apartments, XLIX, 4; and Mutual Fraud, LXIV, 9 
(some first-word and first rhyme-word names listed 
above are also only occurrences). Only two of the 
narrative sivas are named for a key term in the sūra 
that designates the single theme: Joseph (XII) and 
Noah (LXX1). Twelve are named for a key term that 
designates one of several themes or stories: Family 
of ‘Imen (111), Women (1V), Jonah (X), Hd (XD), 
Abraham (XIV), Mary (XIX), Pilrimage (XXII), 
Confederates (XXXIII), Sheba (XXXIV), and three 
isted abovc—Hidir, Cave, and Lukmán. Seven are 
mamed for other striking terms that occur also in 
other säras; Cattle (VI), Thunder (XIII), Light 
(XXIV), Ornaments (XLII), Smoke (XLIV), Iron 
(LVII) and Ranks (LXT). (3) The names ol 14 süras 
do not occur in these sifras, and most do not occur 
anywhere in the Kur. Most of these names are 
based on verbs that do occur, usually near the begin- 
ning of the sara: Night Journey (XVII), Prostration 
(XXXII), Disputer (LVIII), Woman Tested (LX), 
Congregation (LXII), Divorce (LXV), Prohibition 
(LXVI), Veiling (LXXXI), Splitting (LXXXI), 
Rending (LXXXIV), and Expanding (XCIV). The 
names of the other three were chosen to indicate the 
function of the sūra, The Opening (I), or the main 
theme, Prophets* (XXI) and Unity (of God) (CXII). 
Only the two terms with asterisks occur elsewhere in 
the Kur*n. On the names and abbreviations used 
for the siras, see Paret, Kommentar, 545-50. 

b. The verses. Like the sūras, the verses vary 
considerably in length and style. In some sázas, which 
tend to be short and early, the verses are short and 
often rhythmic, Sometimes there even seems to be 
an element of metre (LXXIV, 1-7, XCI, 1-10; cf. 
XCIX, CIV), but this is caused by the repetition of 
certain grammatical forms and not by an effort to 
carry through a strict metre of either syllables or 
stresses. These short, rhythmic verses are often also 
difficult to translate or interpret because of their use 
of rare terms, symbolism, metaphor, and other 
“poetic” features. Most longer suras, and some short 
Medinan ones (eg. LX, LXV), have longer, more 
prosaic verses, often with short statements or 
formulas attached to the ends in order to provide the 
rhyme. The one feature that all the verses have in 
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common is that they end in an irregular rhyme cr 
assonance (discussed in 6.c below). Because of the 
rhyme the verses form the most natural divisions of 
the text, and yet we cannot be certain where some 
verses originally ended. Verse divisions are not 
indicated in the oldest manuscripts, and they vary 
somewhat when they are marked, possibly reflecting 
differences in the early oral tradition that go back 
to revisions made in the text during the Prophet's 
lifetime. There is clear evidence that the rhyme and 
the verse divisions were altered in some süras, where. 
passages originally in one rhyme were inserted into 
passages in another rhyme (see Bell-Watt, 30 ff.). 
But the main reason for the variation in the verse 
divisions is that the rhyme or assonance is usually 
formed by certain grammatical forms and endings 
that occur frequently in Arabic, and thus within 
many of the longer verses. 

Several different systems of verse division and 
numbering arose within the Muslim community. In 
his English translation M. Pickthall followed an 
Indian text tradition in which VI, 73 of the Ezvptian 
standard text is divided into two verses, so that 74- 
165 become 75-166, XVIII, r8 is divided so that 19- 
110 become 20-111, and XXXVI, 34 and 35 are 
combined so that 36-83 become 35-82. The editors of 
the 1976 Festival edition (see Bibl.) adopted the 
Egyptian verse divisions and numbering throughout. 
Even where the verse divísions are the same, there 
are variations in the numbering in various Muslim 
editions of the Arabic text and translations, depending, 
on whether or not the basmala and the mysterious 
letters are counted. The Egyptian standard edition 
counts the basmala (see below) as verse 1 only in the 
Fütiha, and is inconsistent in counting the mysterious 
letters, counting them as a separate verse (verse 1) 
in sáras 11, ITI, VIT, XIX, XX, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXVI and Xl-XLVI, 
except that in XLII 4m and ‘sk are counted as two 
verses. In all other cases the mysterious letters are 
regarded as the beginning of verse 1. Pickthall 
counted these letters as a separate verse in the same 
stiras as in the Egyptian edition and also in X and 
XXXVII. Some Indo-Pakistani Arabic texts and 
translations of the Kur'ân, e.g., those of Pir Salahad- 
din, M. Zafrulla Khan and M. G. Farid, always count 
the basmala as verse 1. 

The Arabic text of the Kur'án most widely used 
in the West until recently is that of Gustav Flügel 
(1834), which does not follow any one Oriental text 
tradition. In an effort to establish an improved text, 
Flügel made many changes in the verse divisions, 
altering the numbering in slightly over half the 
sūras. The verse divisions and numbering are the 
same in the Egyptian and Flügel editions only in 
sürs XV, XLVIILIX, LLL, LIV, LIX-LXX, 
LXXIN, LXXV-VII, LXXIX, LXXXI-VIII, XC 
XCVII, XCIX, C, CII-V and CYII-X1V. The Flügel 
text never counts the basmala as a verse, and never 
counts the mysterious letters as a separate verse, but 
always as the beginning of verse r, The English 
translations by R. Bell and A. J. Arberry follow the 
Flügel numbering. The Italian translation by A. 
Bausani and the English by A. H. Siddiqui follow 
the Egyptian numbering, as does Yusuf Ali, usually 
but not always. The German translation by R. Paret 
and the French by R. Blachére give both numberings, 
Paret giving the Egyptian first, Blachere the Flügel 
first. For a complete list of the differences in these 
two numbering systems and a table for converting 
the Flügel numbers to Egyptian, see Bell-Watt, 292 f. 
The standard work on the various Islamic numbering. 

















systems is A. Spitaler, Die Verszahlung des Koran 
nack islamischer Überleferung, Munich 1935. 

c. The basmala. At the beginning of each sära 
except IX stands the basmala, the formula, bismi 
‘Nahi "Frahmáni ‘lrakim, which can be interpreted 
or translated at least three ways: "In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate” (e.g. Bell, 
Arberry); "In the name of God, the compassionate 
Merciful (One)” (cf. Blachére); or "In the name of 
the merciful and compassionate God” (cf. Paret), 
‘This formula occurs one other time in the Kur’an, 
in XXVII, 3o, as the opening of Solomon's letter to 
the queen of Sheba. The elements of the basmala also 
occur separately: bismi ‘lah (without the alif in 
bismi, ss in the basmata) occurs once, in XI, 4r, 
and the twin attributes, al-rahmán al-rahim, occur 
together four more times, in I, 3, I, 163, XLI, 2 
and LIX, 22, It may be significant that whenever 
these attributes appear together, including in 1, x and 
XXVII, 30, al-rahim always serves as a rhymeword. 
Al-rahmán, always with the definite article, occurs 
within the texi 57 times altogether—ice, counting I, 1, 
but not the other occurrences of the basmaia at the 
head of the süras. Al-rakim occurs 33 times with the 
definite article, and frequently without. The fact that. 
the last two terms of the basmala occur together 
elsewhere în the Kur’àn following the same pattern 
as many other pairs of divine attributes (see 6.c below) 
suggests that the first of the three interpretations. 
given above is the best (cf. Jomier, Le nom divin 
"'ai-Ralumán? dans le Coran (see Bibl). 

On the origin of the fasmala and its placement at. 
the head of the sūras there is difference of opinion. 
Some Muslims believe that this formula was part of 
the revelation and was included at the head of the 
süras from the beginning. Textual evidence within 
the Kur, supported by other early historical 
evidence, suggests that this is not the case. “Allah” 
in the basmala is clearly the preferred name for God, 
and al-rakmdn and al-rakim, according to their 
Kur?ànie usage, are either names or epithets for God. 
Yet these names are conspicuously absent in earlier 
parts of the Kurn, where Mwbammad's Lord is 
referred to as rabb, "Lord", and the Kur*ànic formula. 
that occurs during this early period is bi ‘smi rabbika, 
“in the name of thy Lord", occuring in LVI, 74, 96, 
LXIX, 52, and XCVI, r (in this formula bi ‘smi has 
the ali). Then, possibly as much as two years or 
even more after the beginning of Mubammad's 
public ministry, the names al-Rabman and Allah 
‘were introduced into the revelation. For a while the 
name al-Rabman was preterred; see, e.g., XIII, 30, 
XXV, 60 and sixteen times in XIX. Kuranic evi- 
dence supports the testimony of early Muslim 
scholars who report that the Meccans relused to 
accept al-Rabman as the name of God, white they 
did know Allah as a type of "High God” (see W. M. 
Watt, Belief in a “High God”, in JSS, xvi [1971], 
35-40). The next stage in this development is seen in 
XVII, tto, a key verse that says Muslims may use 
either name, Allàh or al-Rabmán; but the effect of 
this verse was to replace al-Rabmn with Allth as the 
Primary or preferred name for God, as is seen in 
XIII, 16, XXXIV, 24 and many other verses that 
parallel the earlier al-Rabmin contexts. After the 
revelation of XVII, 110 the term al-rakman seldom if 
ever occurs in the Kur'án alone, and it loses its 
significance as a proper name for God, partly by being 
connected with al-rakim and the Arabic root r-m. 
Further evidence for the conclusions stated here are 
given in Welch, Allah and other supernatural beings 
(see Bibl); on the foreign origin of al-rakmdn and its 
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use in Arabia as a proper name for God before and 

during the time of Muhammad, see Gesch. des Qor., 
i, 112f.; Horovitz, Jewish proper names, 57-9: 
Foreign vocab., 140 f.; and BASMALA. 

The evidence seems to indicate that the basmala 
came into use as a result of this controversy over 
divine names, probably a short tíme after the 
revelation of XVII, 110. It is possible that the 
basmala was formed from existing Kur’snic expres- 
sions, i.e. bismi lah in XI, 41 and al-rahmān al-rahim 
in what is now I, 3; but it seems much more likely 
that the Fatiba and all Kur*inic occurrences of these 
twin attributes date from after XVII, rro. It also 
seems likely that the Basmala was not originally part 
of the Fatiba; note that the Kur%in scholars of 
Medina, Basra, and Syria did not count it as a verse 
in the Fétisa, and that this sūra without the basmala 
is often referred to as al-hamd, which may have been 
its original title [see sasmata], As soon as tho basmala 
came irto use, Mubammad no doubt used it to 
introduce each recitation of a portion of the Kuran, 
Since many sifras contain passages from different 
periods (see s.c below), Mubammad must have 
recited tbe basmala before many segments that are 
now in the middle of the sivas. Only when the saras 
reached their final, written form, in some cases after 
Mubammad's death, was the basmala placed at the 
beginning of each sara as we have it today. 

d. The mysterious letters. At the beginning of 
29 Sfiras just after the basmala stands a letter or 
group of letters called in Arabic fawedtib al-suear, 
“the openers of the sūras”, awãil al-suwar, “the 
beginnings of the sūras”, al-hurif al-mubagfa'alaft, 
"the disconnected letters”, etc., but generally referred 
to in European languages as "'the mysterious letters", 
They are recited as letters of the alphabet, and for 
14 centuries they have intrigued and baffled Muslim 
scholars. Some saw them as abbreviations, e.g. alr 
for al-rakman, alm tor al-rakine, tim foc aL-rahmán 
al-rahim, $ for sédi ya muhammad, ys for yä sayyid 
al-mursalin, etc. *Ikrima and others relate from Ibn. 
“Abbas the view that alr, hm, and n together stand 
for al-rahman (Ltkin, ii, 9). Others concluded that the 
letters are not abbreviations, but offered a variety 
of alternative explanations, that they are sounds 
meant to arouse the attention of the Prophet or to 
captivate his audience so they would be more 
attentive, myctical signs with symbolic meaning 
based on the numerical value cf the Arabic letters, 
(written) signs of separation (faudgil) between the 
sūras, simply Arabic letters attesting that the 
revelation is in the familiar language of the people, 
etc, AlSuytl (ibid., 10) mentions, for instance, a 
tradition related by Ibn Ishik on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas in which a group of Jews tell Muhammad 
that the numerical value of the letters would indicate 
the number of years his community would last, At 
first they heard him recite alm (1 +- 30 + 49 = 72), 
and said it would last 7x years. Then they heard 
alms (x + 30 + 40 + 60) suggesting 131 years, then 
air (x + 30 + 200) or 251 years, and then aimr or 
271 years. [n the end they concluded that the matter 
was ambiguous. AI-SuyQti discusses these and many 
other possibilities (ibid., 8-13) and concludes that the 
fawátih are simply mysterious letters or symbols 
known fully only to God. Later Muslim scholars have 
tended to accept this view, although the abbreviation 
theory has remained popular. A few modern Muslims. 
have put forward new variations of mediaeval sug- 
gestions, e.g. Hashim Amir Ali (see Bibi.) argues that 
all of the groups of letters, not just some of them, 
are vocatives addressed to the Prophet, and ‘All 





















‘Nasb al-Tahir (see Bihl.) proposes that the numerical 
value of the ietters represents the number of verses 
in the “original” (in most cases, Meccan) versions of 
the süras or groups of süras concerned. Citing the 
Same examples as al-Suyüt! (but not always the same 
values), al-Tàhir says, for instance, that Süra VII, 
which has 205 verses and begins with alms (1 + 30 + 
40 + 90 = 16x1), originally consisted of only the first 
161 verses. In other cases he has to combine various 
groups of siiras in order to obtain the required number 
of verses. Thus, adding the rrr verses of XII and the 
“x20 Meccan verses” of XI gives bim ast, the value 
of the letters aly which occur at the beginning of 
those two siras (and also X, XIV, and XV, which he 
does not mention). Süra XIII, with almr (x 4 30 + 
40 + 200 = 271), he argues has 40 Meccan verse 
which when added to the 25: cf XI and XII gives 
the required 271. In response, it is sufficient to note 
that no süre with the letters now has the same 
number of verses as the value of the letters, and in no 
case does al-Tahir's suggested number of original or 
Meccan verses agree with the view given in the 
Egyptian standard edition, much less a critical view 
of the chronology of the stiras involved. This theory 
is a prime example of the way arbitrary speculation 
has been applied to these letters. 

‘A number of Western scholars have taken up the 
challenge to explain these letters since the publication 
of Th. Noldeke's Geschichte des Qorans in 1860. 
Néldeke suggested (215 f.) that they are the initials 
or monograms of the owners of the manuscripts used 
by Zayd when he first compiled the Kur'an, e.g. 
aly{s} for al-Zubayr, almr for al-Mughira and hm for 
‘Abd al-Rabmin. These monograms, he said, got 
into the text by accident when later Muslims no 
longer knew their meaning. This view was widely 
accepted for a while in Europe and was taken up 
again and defended in 190r by H. Hirschfeld (New 
rescarches, 141-3) who however regarded each letter 
as the initial of a different owner, ri] for al-Zubayr, 
m for al-Mughira, à for Hudhayía, etc. Hirschfeld's 
reason for rejecting the view that the letters went 
back to Mubammad was that if they did “he must 
have had an important share in the arrangement of 
the sūras, and this would contradict all we know of 
the compilation of the Qorán" (141). But by the time 
Hirschfeld’s book was published, Nüldeke had 
reversed his position, on the basis of a brief but 
insightful discussion on the subject by O. Loth 
(Tabari's Korancommentar, in ZDMG, xxxv (1881), 
603 f.). According to Loth, the letters occur only in 
“lata Meccan and early Medinan sūras’ when 
Mubammad was “drawing near to Judaism”, and in 
some cases the beginning verses contain an allusion 
to the letters (Le. "these are the signs (dydl) of the 
Book"). He concluded that the letters are Cabalistic 
symbols standing for certain key words and phrases 
in the sūras before which they stand. Loth's argu- 
ments were sufficient to cause Nüldeke to abandon 
his earlier view and conclude that the letters are part 
of the revelation, having however no special meaning 
other than as mystical allusions to the heavenly Book 
(Orientatische Skiszen, 1892, sol, also stated in 
Ency. Brit, 9th ed, xvi, 5971). F. Schwally, in 
a perceptive survey of the literature up to 1919 
(Gesch. des Qor, ii, 68-78), wisely rejected Loth’s 
abbreviation suggestions as being too arbitrary (73), 
while commending him on his main argument (73-5). 
Schwally could not, however, accept Néldeke’s later 
view, calling it "doubtful" and insisting that ‘the 
symbols are still somehow connected with the 
redaction of the süras" (76). Leaving open the 
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possibility that the letters are part of the revelation, 
Schwally made the following important statement: 
“If Mubammad was indeed the originator of the 
symbols, then he must also have been the editor of 
the ciphered süras. This would indeed contradict 
earlier prevailing views, but would agree with our 
earlier statements that the Prophet relied on secre- 
taries to whom he dictated his revelations, that 
already his object was to produce a special book of 
revelation, and that the manner in which pieces 
from various periods but of similar content are 
strung together in certain sūras produces the im- 
pression that this editing originates from the Prophet 
himself” (77). Schwally was thus a harbinger of the 
work of Bell in the 19305. 

In the meanwhile, two more attempts were made 
to follow up on Loth’s version of the abbreviation 
theory. In r921 Hans Bauer (Anordnung der Suren) 
provided statistical evidence for Schwally's first 
point, that the letters are connected with the redac- 
tion of the süras, but failed to follow up on the 
second. Instead, he offered an unconvincing list of 
catchwords for which the letters are said te be old 
abbreviations: ys for yas‘d, "ho who runs", in 
XXXVI, 20; 5 for sdfinds, “chargers”, in XXXVIII, 
31; for karinuhu, “he who is at his side”, in L, 23 
and 27, etc. For the groups of süras with the same 
letters he sought some "inner or outer connection. 
among the stiras”, and suggested that fs(m) in XXVI- 
VIII stood for far sinin, “Mount Sinai”, and Moses, 
and that alm stood for al-mafháni [ses tb above). 
Independently E, Goossens proposed a similar view 
in a 1923 Isl. article (see Bibi.), that the letters are 
abbreviations for discarded sara titles: & for Kur'ün, 
nor al-niin, “the fish", or dw "I-niix, one of Jonah's 
titles, ete. The alr sdras, now named after individual 
messengers, he said once formed a süra-group called 
al-rusul, "'the messengers", and the alm sâras formed 
a similar group called al-mathal, “the parable”. His 
most innovative suggestion was that some letters are 
remnants of titles that were discarded or abbreviated 
when some sūras were rearranged, e.g. 35 (XXXVI) 
is the remnant of al-yas or al-yásin (two names for 
Elias in XXXVII, 123, 150), the title of an earlier 
sūra consisting of XXXVI + XXXVII, 12-182, and 
$ (XXXVIII) is the remnant of al-saffat (the first 
word and title of what is now XXXVII), the title of 
an earlier sura consisting of. XXXVII, rr 4 
XXXVIII. Bauer and Goossens inspired another 
abbreviation theory, that of Morris Seale (see Bibl.) 
who suggested that the letters served as mnemonics 
of the contents of the sias involved. Seale accepted 
Bauer's Mount Sinai and Moses for fs(m) and Goossens’ 
al-rusul for alr, but preferred al-mato“za, "'admoni- 
tion", for alm and Y anus (Jonah) for ys. The diversity 
of these proposals and the fact that several alternative 
suggestions are often equally plausible demonstrate 
the futility of this approach, which also fails to 
respond to some of the textual evidence. In the end, 
what Schwally said of Loth's abbreviation suggestions 
applies also to those of Bauer, Goossens, and Seale, 

James A. Bellamy in & 1973 J40S article (see 
Bibl.) has proposed an abbreviation theory that 
attempts to avoid the arbitrariness of the others. 
Starting with the views recorded by the classical 
commentators that air, ains, aimr, hm, and n (letters 
that occur at the beginning of all but ten of the 
affected sivas) are abbreviations for al-rakmin or 
al-rakim oc both, Bellamy proposes that these letters 
stand for these terms in the basmala, and that all the 
other mysterious letters are also abbreviations for 
this formula, In order to accomplish this he suggests. 



















a number of emendations, so that | and k > ba, ¢ 
and $ > m, y > b, and € > bs or s, Thus with the 
change of only one letter, (sm, is, Hi, 75, alms, 3, and hy 
become basm, bas, bah, bs, almm, m, and m, all 
suitable abbreviations for the basmala. This leaves 
only lw sb and Ahya, which with two and four 
changes respectively become fim bs and bah sin. 
Bellamy suggests that when the basmala was first 
introduced (in the “middle and late Meccan” sūras) it 
was abbreviated variously by the Prophet's scribes 
at the beginning of these 29 siiras, and that the later 
compilers, failing to recognise these abbreviations, 
gaye them a permanent place in the text by writing 
the basmala out in full just before them. Most of 
Bellamy's suggested emendations are indeed plau- 
sible, but his theory as a whole is not consistent with 
some of the textual evidence (e.g. the letters are 
almost certainly not Meccan, but Medinan), does not 
answer some crucial questions (e.g. the relationship 
of the letters to their immediate contexts), and is 
based on several very unlikely assumptions (e.g. that 
2 new formula was abbreviated a dozen different 
ways by unknown scribes in Mecca who died without 
revealing their meaning, that the well-known scribes 
in Medina knew nothing about the abbreviations, 
etc). 

Any solution to the puzzle of the mysterious letters 
must provide a reasonable theory that is consistent 
with all of the textual evidence, and the place to 
begin is the immediate contexts of the letters, which 
provide some important clues. The following list 
gives the sfira number, the position the süra would 
have if all the süras (except the Fatiba) were arranged 
exactly according to length (based on Bauer, op. cil., 
Table 11; see also Bell-Watt, 206-12, for the length 
of each sara), the letters, and the opening formula. 





or phrase: 
a (2) alm ‘That is the Book, wherein is no doubt 
3(4) aim ...He has sent down on thee the 
Book 
2(5) alms A Book sent down to thee 
10 (11) alr Those are the signs of the Wise Hook 
11 (T0) alr A Book whose signs are made clear 
12 (12)alr Those are the signs of the clear Book; 
We have sent it down zs an Arabic 
Kur'án 
15 (34) almy Those are the signs of the Book 
14 (33) alr A Book We have sent down to thee 
15 (41) alr Those are the signs of the Book and 
a clear Kuran 
19 (29) Mfg. Mention of thy Lord's mercy to His 
servant Zechariah 
20 (17) fh Wal have sent down the Kur’4n upon 
t 
26 (15) fsm Those are the signs of the clear Book 
27(25) fs Those are the signs of the Kur'án and 
a clear Book 
28 (16) sm Those are the signs of the clear Book 
29 (27) elm — Do the people reckon that they ... 
will not be tried? 
30 (36) alm The Romans have been vanquished 
31 (46) alm Those are the signs of the wise Book 
32 (54) alm — ‘The sending down of the Book wherein 
is no doubt 
36 (40) ys By the wise Kurn ... the sending 
down of the Almighty 
38(39)s By the Kurin, containing the 
remembrance 
40 (23) 4m The sending down of the Book is from 
God the Almighty 
41 (37) bm — A sending down from the Merciful, the 


Compassionate, A Book whose signs 
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have been distinguished as an Arabic | six mim, and one each with fa? 


4n 
Kur?án, 

42 (35) Am'sk So reveals to thee and to those before 
thee God, the Almighty 

43(3) bw By the clear Book. Behold, We have 
made it an Arabic Kur. 

44 (55) hm By the clear Book. We have sent it 
down in a blessed night 

45 (42) bm. — The sending down of the Book is from. 
God, the Almighty 

46 (42) km The sending down of the Book is from 
God, the Almighty 

50 (s2)& By the glorious Kur’an 

68 (62) » By tho Pen and what they inscribe 


Two points, stressed by Schwally, Bauer, Loth and 
others but largely disregarded by all the abbreviation 
theories, stand out in this list: the mysterious letters 
influenced the final arrangement of the Kur'án, and 
they are closely related to the introductory formulas 
and to the Book. Groups of sāras with the same 
letters but with widely varying lengths have been 
kept together even though this violates the principle 
of arranging the sūras according to length, This 
suggests that separate collections of sēras with the 
same letters existed at the time of the compilation 
of the Kur'àn and that the redactors were hesitant 
to break them up. The most likely reason for this 
hesitancy is that they regarded the letters as part 
of the revelation, and the groups of sáras es going 
back to the Prophet. Ir nearly every case the letters 
are followed immediately by a reference to some form 
of the revelation, usually a distinctive revelation 
formula of oath that mentions the Book or the Kur’an 
or both (XXIX and XXX being obvious exceptions). 
In IIT this formula occurs in verse 2, which Schwally 
(Gesch. des Qor., i, 75) says was probably the original 
beginning of the sūra. In XIX a Book formula, 
“Mention in the Book Mary (Abraham, etc)", 
introduces five other accounts (verses 16, 41, 51, ete.), 
but what appears to be an older formula is retained 
at the beginning of the first (verse 2). The close 
Connection between the mysterious letters and the 
Book is proved by the fact that, although many sūras 
begin with formulas or oaths, only one other súra 
opens with the same type of revelation formula, 
namely, XXXIX, which belongs with the hm sūras. 
It begins exactly the same as three of them (XL, XLV 
and XLVI), it shares the same themes, and it is placed 
with them despite its length (see Bauer, Table II). 
Ubayy and others are in fact said to have read bm 
at the beginning of this sûra (Materiais, 160). Revela- 
tion is mentioned in a few other sūra introductions, 
but they are different, e.g. XVIII and XXV begin 
with praise formulas (al-hamdu li "IIdÀ and tabéraka), 
XCVII with a wa-md adráka formula (see 7a below) 
and LV mentions al-Jwr'án in verse 2, but js in a 
completely different style. There is also some cor- 
relation between specific formulas and groups of 
sūras with the same mysterious letters, eg. the 
fom süras have the same formula, three of the jon 
sūras have the same formula, and four with unique 
letters (55, $, & and n) begin with oaths, 

Whether or not Loth is correct in saying that 
several of the introductory formulas contain allusions 
to the mysterious letters, there is other evidence 
that these letters are part of the revelation and 
were recited as separate letters from the beginning. 
For one thing, most of the groups of lette:s when 
recited as letters of the alphabet introduce the 
thyme of their respective sivas. The 17 sas with 
groups of letters ending in im, in, or an (i.e. six 
with alif Kim mim, six with ha mim, two with (d^ 














sin, and nin) 
all haye this rhyme, with one partial exception, 
Sara XX, on the other hand, with fi? Ad, has the. 
d rhyme lin verses 1-24); XXXVIII, with sád, has. 
the rhyme dk, dp, etc.; Xl, with alif lim ra, has 
in, ür in verses 1-5; and XII, with alif làm mim 
rë’, and XLI], with Ad? mim, ‘ayn sin Aaf, both 
have im, an in verses 1-5, and then change to db, 
dr and i, ir, respectively. The correspondence is 
not exact, and there are exceptions, but this close 
relationship between the letters and the rhyme or as- 
Sonance of the säras must be more than a coincidence. 

Another striking fact that must be more than 
coincidental is that the mysterious letters represent 
every consonantal form in Arabic, while no form 
occurs for more than one letter, Thus we have y but 
no b, t, or th; f but no df or $h; r but no z; s but 
but no dj | but no z; * but no gh; k but no f. 
or w; and $ but no d or dh—along with each of the 
forms that represent only one letter, ", /, m, n, and h 
(note that in Kafic Arabic w was written like k and f, 
and d and dà were written like A, except that letters 
were not attached to the ends of w, d, and dh). The 
most reasonable explanation of the fact that these 
14 letters, and uo others, occur is that they were 
intended to represent the Arabic alphabet. If this is 
so, then the statements in the introductory formulas 
saying that the revelation was being sent down as a 
“clear Book” (kitdb mudin) in Arabic take on new 
significance; other passages (XVI, 103, XXVI, 195) 
speak of the revelation being in “plain Arabic speech” 
(lisdn ‘arabt mubin). The fact that the literature on. 
variant readings does not record differences in the 
way the 14 consonantal forms were recited seems to 
indicate that there was a strong oral tradition 
supporting the mysterious letters. 

A number of questions still remain, but the evi- 
dence seems to support Loth, the later Néldeke, 
Schwally, Bell, and Alan Jones (see Bibl.) in regarding 
ihe mysterious letters as part of the revelation. 
Moreover, Bell seems to have been correct in seeing 
the letters and the introductory formulas as part of 
the early Medinan revisions adapting the sūras for 
inclusion in the written scripture Muhammad was 
preparing. It is not unlikely that the süras with the 
letters are the ones Mubammad prepared for the 
Book. The letters are significant for understanding 
the history of the text, and the chronology of the 
text is important for understanding the letters. 
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The Kuür'án responds constantly and often expli- 
citly to Mubammad’s historical situation, giving 
encouragement in times of persecution, answering 
questions from his followers and opponents, com- 
menting on current events, etc. Major doctrines and 
regulations for the Muslim community, which are 
never stated systematically in the Kurán, are in- 
troduced gradually and in stages that are not always 
clear, There are apparent contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in the presentation of both the beliefs and 
the regulations, and the latter are sometimes altered 
to fit new situations. Thus it is essential to know the 
approximate dates or historical settings of some 
passages, and at least the chronological order of 
others, if they are to be understood fully. This 
problem was recognised by early Muslim scholars 
Who devoted much attention to it ín the first few 
centuries, until a fairly rigid system of dating was 
established and given the imprimatur of orthodoxy. 
In modern times the study of the chronology of the 
Kur has been almost exclusively a domain of 
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Western scholars, who have not however been able 
to reach a consensus on a dating system, or even on 
the possibility of establishing one. 

a. Historical references and allusions in 
the Kur’an, The Kuan mentions specifically or 
alludes to a number of historical events in the life 
of Mubammad and his contemporaries, but it gives 
no dates or other indications as to exactly when 
these events occurred. In most cases, the specific 
occasions alluded to and the dates of the passages 
involved cannot be determined. This is especially 
true for the period before the Hidira in 622, for 
which there are only a few references to dateable 
historical events, and even if the events could be 
identified with certainty this would be of little help 
in dating the passages that refer to them, e.g. XXX, 
2-5, mentions a military defeat of the Byzantines, 
presumably their loss of Jerusalem to the Persians 
in 624 (cf. also CV, believed to refer to a military 
expedition against Mecca in the middle years of the 
6th century). There are many allusions to Muham- 
mad’s personal situation in Mecca (er. the persecu- 
tion he suffered, accusations made by his opponents, 
his early life and orphanhood) and to specific prac- 
tices of the Meccans, but the passages that contain 
these ailusions cannot be dated with any precision. 
It is only in the Medinan period that we have a 
number of passages that can be dated fairly precisely 
on the basis of references or allusions to specific 
historical events that can be dated from other 
Sources, For instance, the battle of Badr (spring 624) 
and the battle of Hunaya (early 630) are mentioned 
by name in II, 123, and 1X, 25, respectively. The 
change of the Kibla [g.r.] (direction one faces when 
performing theritual prayer) from Jerusalem to Mecca 
in late 623 or early 624 is discussed in II, 162-50. The 
adoption of the ancient pilgrimage rituals about the 
time of the battle of Badr is discussed in 11, 158, 195, 
V, 95 tf, etc., where the Ka*ba, al-Safá and al-Marwa 
{two ancient holy places in Mecca), Mount “Arafat, 
and al-Mash‘aral-Hardm (the sanctuary in Muzdalifa) 
are all mentioned by name, Mubammad’s adopted 
son, Zayd (b. Hiritha), is mentioned by name in 
XXXII, 37 in connection with an episode that 
‘occurred in the spring of 627. And many other events 
are alluded to, although not by name: the battle of 
Ubud (625) in III, 155-74; the expulsion of the Jewish 
tribe of al-Nadir (625) in LIX, 2-5; the Day of the 
Trench (627) in XXNIM, 9-27; the expedition to 
Khaybar (628) in XLVITI, r5; the expedition to 
Tabük (650) in IX, 29-35, etc. All Kur'ünic dating 
systems, Muslim and non-Muslim, take these histori- 
cal references and allusions in Medinan contexts as 
their starting-point. 

b. Traditional Muslim dating. Di the 
early Islamic centuries a number of passages ín the 
Kur'àn came to be connected with stories that arose 
in the attempts to reconstruct the life of the Prophet, 
especially for the period in Mecca before the Hidjra: 
LIM, 1-18, and LXXX, 15-29, came to be inter- 
preted as Mubammad's call visions, while XCIV came 
to be associated with a story about the miraculous 
opening of his breast and purification of his heart, 
XCVI and LXXIV with his call to public prophet- 
hood, XVII, 1, with his Night Journey, etc. (see, e.g. 
al-Tabarl and al-Zamakhsharl, ad loce.; for the 
European literature, Paret, Kommentar, 460, 
513-15, 493 and 295 .). Other passages came to be 
connected with certain events in the life of the Muslim 
Community: XIX is said to have been recited to the 
Negus of Abyssinia by Muhammad's followers who 
were forced to emigrate from Mecca to escape 

















persecution around 615; and a written copy of XX 
is said to have been involved in the conversion of 
“Umar at about the same time, Early Kur'án scholars 
also attempted to identify and explain vague allu- 
sions in the Kur’’n, eg. they explained that the 
blind man alluded to in LXXX was a certain ‘Abd 
Alla v. Umm Maktünn, and that the man involved in 
a divorce dispute in LVIII was Aws b. al-Sàmit. And. 
episodes related to IX, 4o, XXIV, 17-20, XXXIII, 
37-40, LXVI, 3-5, CXI, 1-3, and many others were 
Similarly explained. From these stories and explana- 
tions there arose a separate genre of Islamic literature 
called asbdb al-nuznt, “the occasions of the revela- 
tion", the prime example being a work of the same 
title by al-Wahidi (d. 468/t075-6). This literature 
does not attempt to provide a complete system for 
dating the various parts of the Kw?in, and only a 
small proportion of the text is treated. Also, there 
are a number of inconsistencies, e.g. whether XCVI 
or LXXIV was the "first revelation” (see Itkàs, i, 
231). Some of tho stories and other explanations 
found in this literature and in the Kur'àn commen- 
taries are obviously legendary, and in some cases 
the process by which these accounts came to be 
attached to Kurinic passages can be reconstructed 
(seo, e.g., H. Birkeland, The legend of the opening of 
Muhammad's breast, Oslo 1955, and The Lord guideth, 
Oslo 1956, 38-55). Others probably have some 
historical validity, but there is often good reason to 
suspect elaborate embellishment. These accounts— 
historical, semi-historical, and legendary—came to 
be accepted, often without discrimination, as the 
basis for the traditional Muslim dating of the Kur'àn. 
The adoption of the Kur’an as a primary source 
for Islamic law played an important role in the 
establishment of a chronological order for the text. 
Rather than attempting to explain away the in- 
consistencies in passages giving regulations for the 
Austim community, KuPAn scholars and jurists came 
to acknowledge the differences, while arguing that 
the latest verse on any subject “abrogated” all earlier 
verses that contradicted it. A classic example in- 
volves the Kur'ánic teaching or regulation on drinking 
wine, where V, 90, which has a strong statement 
against the practioe, came to be interpreted as a 
prohibition, abrogating 1l, 219, and IV, 43, which 
appear to allow it. This theory or doctrine of abroga- 
tion (nask) has only limited support in the Kur'àn 
itself, since the verses on which it is based, especially 
I, 106, involve passages that are no longer in the 
KuPaa, But a number of treatises on the subject 
influenced the development of the traditional dating 
of the Kur%in by establishing a widespread belief in 
the chrouological order of certain groups of isolated 
verses. Eventually, long lists of "abrogating and 
abrogated (verses) (al-ndsith wa "I-mansiükh) were 
drawn up, as jurists and others, in efforts to support 
their own views, sought out all possible inconsistencies 
and claimed that the "earlier" verses involved had 
been abrogated. See wAskM and TarsIR; Jibi, ii, 
207; Bell-Watt, 86-9; Burton, Collection, 46-104. 
The task of dating parts of the Kur’an and deter- 
mining its chronological order was further complicated 
by the assumption that the present sūras were the 
original units of revelation, ie. that except for a few 
verses in some süras, cach sira was revealed all at 
once or during a short period of time before the next. 
siira was begun, This assumption led to the practice 
of designating each sūra as “Meccan” or “Medinan” 
(ie. revealed before or after the Higira) and to 
attempts to determine the exaet chronological order 
of all the sūras as wholes—rather than dealing with 
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separate parts as in the asbdb al-nuzil and al-ndsifht 
wa 'l-mansūkh literature. But al-Suyfitl’s lists of 
suras attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d, ca. 68/688), 
Katáda b. Di'ama (d. ca. 112/730), and others show 
that the schools of these early Kur'án scholars could 
not agree even on whether some sūras were “Meccan” 
‘or “Medinan”, much less on their exact chronological 
order (Itkān, i, tof). Al-Bayġāwi (d. 7161316) 
classified the süras as "Meccan", "Medinan", or 
"disputed", and included r7 in this last category: 
XIU, XLVI, LV, LVII, LXI, LXIV, LXXXIII, 
XCV, XCVIL-C, CH, CVIT and CXII-CXIV, The 
lists given by al-Suyatl show that there was also 
difference of opinion on six others: XLIX, LXII- 
LXHI, LXXVII, LXXXIX and XCII. The chron- 
ological order attributed to Ibn CAbbàs (ibid.) came to. 
be widely accepted, and with a few changes was 
adopted by the editors of the Egyptian standard 
edition of the Kuran (1322/3924), who indicated in 
the heading to each sára the sára revealed just before. 
it and any verses that belong to a different period. 
Thus the heading for XIV reads: "'Süra of Abraham, 
‘Meccan, except verses 28 and 29 which are Medinan 
it has 52 verses; it was revealed after Sara of Noah’ 

‘The Egyptian standard edition gives the following 
chronological order of the stiras, with the verses 
said to date from a different period given in paren- 
theses: XCVI, LXVIII (17-33, 48-50 Med.), LXXIIT 
(ro L, 20 Med), LXXIV, I, CXI, LXXXI, 
LXXXVI, XCII, LXXXIX, XCI, XCIV, CHI, 
C, CVIII, CII, CVLI, CIX, CV, CXIII, CXIV, CXII, 
LII, LXXX, XCVII, XCI, LXXXV, CVI, Cl, 
LXXV, CIV, LXXVII (48 Med.), L (38 Med), XC, 
LXXXVI, LIV (54-6 Med.), XXXVII, VII (163-70 
Med), LXXII, XXXVI (45 Med.), XXV (68-70 
Med.), XXXV, XIX (58, 71 Med.), XX (130 f. Med), 
LVI (73 f. Med), XXVI (197, 224-7 Med.), XXVII, 
XXVIII (52-5 Med., 85 during Hidjra), XVII (26, 
32 L, 57, 73°80 Med.), X (40, 94-6 Med.), XI (rz, 17, 
314 Med.), X11 (1-3, 7 Med.), XV, VI (20, 23, 9t, 114, 
141, 1515 Med), XXXVII, XXXI (27:9 Med), 
XXXIV (6 Med), XXXIX (sz Med), XL (s61. 
Med.), XLL, XLII (23-5, 27 Med.), XLII (s4 Med.), 
XLIV, XLV (14 Med.), XLVI (10, 15, 55 Med.), Ll, 
LXXXVIII, XVIII (28, 83-101 Med), XVI (126-8 
Med), LXXI, XIV (281. Med), XXl, XXIII, 
XXXII (16-20 Med.), LII, LXVIT, LXX, LXXVIIT, 
LXXIX, LXXXII, LXXXIV, XXX (17 Med), 
XXIX (rr Med), LXXXIII—Hidjra—!] (z8r 
later), VIII (39-6 Mec), HI, XXXIII, LX, IV. 
XCIX, LVII, XLVII (r3 during Hidjra), XIII, LV 
LXXVI, LXV, XCVIII, LIX, XXIV, XXII, LXII, 
LVIII, XLIX, LXVI, LXIV, LXI, LXII, XLVIII, 
V, IX (128 4. Mec.), CX. Süra 11 is the only one said 
to have an addition later in the same period. Süras 
VIII, XLVII, and IX, all Medinan, are the only ones 
said to have earlier verses inserted into later sūras. 
Of the 86 Meccan süros, 53 are said to have some 
Medinan verses. The traditional dating seen here is 
"based on three assumptions: (1) that the present 
sáras were the original units of revelation, (2) that it 
is possible to determine their chronological order, 
and (3) that Tradition (including the hadith, sira, 
asbáb al-nuxül, al-násibh vea 'I-mansükà, and tafsis bi 
"I-ma?tkür literature) provides a valid basis for dating 
the siiras. 

€. Modern Western dating. Since the mid-roth 
century, Western scholars have been applying 
critical methods to the Kur%n in varying degrees, 
and have proposed a variety of dating systems. The 
‘one that has gained the most acceptance is that of 
what might be called the Four-period School, 























founded by Gustav Weil in his Hisiorisch-Rritische 
Einleitung in der Koran (1844, 1878). Weil reassessed 
the dating of the Kur%in and offered his own chron- 
ological order of the sivas using three criteria: 
(1) references to historical events known from other 
sources, (2) the character of the revelation as re- 
flecting Muhammad's changing situation and roles, 
and (3) the outward appearance or form of the 
revelation (rst ed., 54 f.). His most notable contribu- 
tion was his division of the “Mecean siiras" into 
three groups, thus establishing altogether four 
periods of revelation, with the dividing points at 
about the time of the emigration to Abyssinia (ca, 
6r5), Mubammad's return from al-TWit (ca. 620), 
and the Hidjra (September 622). Weil's four-period 
dating system and his three criteria were then 
adopted, with some changes in the order of the savas, 
by Th. Nóldcke in 1860 and F. Schwally in 1909 in 
their monumental Gesch. des Qor., and then by R. 
Blachére in his Introd. (1947, 1959) and translation, 
Le Coran (1949-50, 1966). In the ast ed. of his trans- 
lation, Blachére arranged the siras in what he took 
to be their chronological order; in the 2nd ed. the 
süras were put ia the traditional order (this 2nd ed. 
was meant for a wider public; but Blachére may also 
have felt, after deeper acquaintanceship with Bell's 
work, that it was not possible to arrange the suras 
in an exact chronological order). In order to show 
the similarities and differences among the three 
versions of this four-period system, and to facilitate 
a comparison of this system with the traditional 
dating, the three European versions are all given 
below. The few verses in some siiras that are said to 
date from a different period are not indicated here, 
except where Blachére divided two siiras in the first 
edition of his translation. 

The süras of the First or Early Meccan Period 

tend to be short, with short, rhythmic verses. They 
often begin with a series of Adhin-style oaths, and 
the language is said to be full of “poetic imagery 
and power", Assuming a progressive deterioration of 
style, Weil placed in the First Period the säras he 
felt have the most exalted poetic style, along with 
others that share the same themes and general style. 
The chronological order of the sūras of the First 
Period according to the three versions is as follows: 
Well: 96, 74, 73, 106, 111, 53, 81, 68, 87, 92, 89, 
93, 94, 103, 100, 108, 102, 107, 109, 105, 113, 114, 
112, 80, 97, 91, 85, 00, 95, tor, 75, 104, 77, 86, 70, 
78, 79, 82, 84, $6, 88, $2, 69, 83, 9. 
Naldeke: 96, 74, 111, 106, 108, 104, 107, 102, 105, 
92, 90, 94, 93, 97, 86, 91, 8o, 68, 87, 95, 103, 85, 
73, tot, 99, 82, Bt, $3, 84, 100, 79, 77, 78, 88, 89, 
75, 83, 69, ST, 52, 56, 70, 55, 112, 109, 113, 114, I. 
Blachére: 96173, 24177, 105, 93, 94, 103, 91, 107, 86, 
95, 99, zoz, 0o, 92, 82, 87, 80, 81, 84, 79, 88, 52, 
36, 69, 77, 78, 75, 55, 97, 53, 102, 961^, 70, 73, 76, 
35, 745, 11x, r68, 104, 90, 105, 89, 112, 109, 1, 113, 
314, 

The süms of the Second or Middle Meccan 
Period are longer and “more prosaic’, but still with 
"poetic" qualities. In style they are said to form 
a transition between the saras of the First and 
Third periods. The signs of God in nature and the 
divine attributes such as mercy (rahma) are empha- 
sised, and God is often called the Merciful One 
(al-rabmán). There are vivid descriptions of paradise 
‘and the helltire, and here too the punishment-stories 
are introduced. The süras of the Second Period are 
(italics = Néldeke only; parentheses = Blachére only): 
Weil: 1, $1, 36, 50, 54, 44, 19, 20, 2t, 23, 25, 26, 
67, 37, 38, 43, 71, 55, 15, 26. 
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Naldeke and Blachtre: (52), 54, (68), 37, 7t, 75, 44. 
50, 20, 26, 5, 19, 33, 36, 43, 72, 67, 23, 21, 25, 77, 
27, 18. 

The süras of the Third or Late Meccan Period 
are even longer and “more prosaic", and Weil says 
ihe "poetic power" has been lost altogether. The 
revelation often takes the form of sermons or speeches, 
and the prophet stories and punishment-stories are 
retold in more and more detail. Nöldeke emphasises 
changes in vocabulary, but similarity of form, in 
Late Meccan and Medinan stiras. The stiras of the 
Third Period are: 

Weil: 7, 72, 35, 27, 28, 17, 10, t1, 12, 6, 38, 34, 39, 
40, 32, 42, 45, 46, 18, 16, T4, 41, 30, 29, 13, 64. 

Néldeke and Blachére: 32, 43, 45, (17), 16, 30, 11, 
t4, 12, 46, 28, 39, 29, 31, 42, 10, 34, 35, 7, 46, 6, 13. 

The Medinan stiras and their chronological order 
are determined by the subject matter of these 
revelations that reflect Mubammad’s growing political 
power and the general development of events in 
Medina after the Hidjra. New themes and key terms 
are said to help distinguish these sūras feom certain 
Late Meccan ones, The Medinan stizas are: 

Weil: 2, 98, 62, 65, 22, 4, 8, 47, 57, 3, 59 24, 63, 33, 
48, 110, 61, 60, 58, 49, 66, 9, 5. 

Néldeke and Blachre: 2, 98, 64, 62, 8, 47, 3, 61, 57, 
4 65, 59, 33, 63, 24, 58, 22, 48, 66, 60, 110, 49, 9, 5- 

Here we see 2 combination of excessive dependence 
on traditional Muslim dating and on matters of form 
and style, e.g, in Weil's First Period the first 34 
süros, with just a few exceptions, are in almost 
exactly the same order as in the traditional Muslim 
dating (cf. the Egyptian list above). Weil then closed 
this period with eleven sivas that have the same 
“poetic style", but are dated considerably later by 
Muslims (note the exact order of LXX-LXXXIV), 
Nüldeke then accepted all of Weil's First Period 
siiras, and added three more (I, LI, LV); and Blachtre 
accepted all of Néldeke's except for two (LI, LX VIII), 
and added one (LX XVI)— these differences involve 
mainly the dividing points between the periods. Also, 
the traditional stories involving certain süras— 
Mubammad's call (XCVI, LXXIV), an incident in- 
volving Muhammad's uncle, ‘Abd al-Uzzà (CX), 
the emigration to Abyssinia (XIX, XX), etc.—scem 
to have been accepted as historical. But the Tradition, 
especially on the Meccan period, is not this trust- 
worthy. Weil, Nóldeke, and Blachére have accepted 
the three assumptions of the traditional Muslim 
dating stated above; their four-period system is 
essentially little more than a European variation 
of the traditional dating. On the question of style, 
it is true that there were changes through the years; 
but there is no reason to assumo that all sūras with 
the same style belong to the same period. The Four- 
period School have not demonstrated the validity 
of the historical framework or the development of 
ideas and key terms assumed by their system, which 
has been widely accepted in the West with much more 
confidence than is justified. It should be emphasised, 
however, that this system is often used by others in 
a rigid way not intended by its founders (Weil and 
Naldeke), e.g. giving the exact chronological order 
of several verses, or the exact mumber of occurrences 
oi a term in each period. Schwally in particular 
emphasised that the order proposed by Naldeke was 
only approximate, 

Three other dating systems were proposed by 
Europeans within a span of ten years around tbe turn 
of the zoth century. That of H. Grimme, presented 
in his Mohammed (1892-5), ii, 25 ff., was basically 
a variation of Nüldeke's, with iore emphasis on 
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stages in the development of doctrinal themes. 
Grimme's analysis of groups of ideas that occur 
together in the Kur'án was useful, but hís view of the 
overall sequence of ideas (monotheism, resurrection, 
the Last Day, ete.) was not widely accepted, and has. 
since been discredited. Sir William Muir, in his 
The Coran its composition and teaching (1806), 43-7, 
offered an arrangement of the sivas in six periods 
(five Meccan and one Medinan). His most significant 
and innovative suggestion was that the first period 
in the composition of the Kur’an comprised eighteen 
short suras, which he called "rhapsodies", dating 
from before Muhammad's call: CIH, C, XCIX, XCI, 
CVI, I, CI, XCV, CH, CIV, LXXXII, XCII, CV, 
LXXXIX, XC, XCIII, XCIV and CVIII. Muir 
Pointed out that none of these is in the form of a 
message from a deity. His second period has four 
sūras (XCVI, CXIII, LXXIV, CXI) treating "the 
opening of Mubammad's ministry", presumably 
ca, 610, The other dividing points are the beginning 
‘of Mubammad’s public ministry (ca. 613), the 
Abyssinian emigration (ca. 615), the Year of Sorrow 
(ca. 619), and the Hidjra. Muir is no doubt correct 
in dating some sūras before XCVI and LXXIV, but 
I and others he lists are almost certainly later. In 
general, the criticisms stated above of the four-period 
system apply also to Muir's. In 1902 H. Hirschfeld, 
in his New researches (see Bibl), proposed a chron- 
ological arrangement of the Kurin based on the 
character or function cf individual passages. After 
the “first proclamation", XCVI, 1-5, Hirsehfeld's 
arrangement also has six periods, in which the 
revelations are classified as "confirmatory" 
(LXXXVI, LXVII, 1-33 XCII, LXIX, 40:52, 
declamatory" (LXXXI, LXXXII, LXXXIV, 
narrative" (LXVIII, 54-52, LI, XXVI, r-220, 
seriptive" (LXXIX, 2746, LXXI, 
sislative" (VI, 1-73, XCII, -r1, XXV, 
63-72, ete), and Medinan, grouped together but 
discussed separately as those up to the battie of 
Badr, political speeches, revelations on Muhammad's 
domestic affairs, and preparations for the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, This system has a number of obvious flaws, 
but Hirsehfeld’s work was valuable for its preliminary 
analysis of Kur'ánic literary types and its recognition 
of the fact that in dating parts of the Kur%in we 
must deal with individual pericopes rather than 
entire sūras. 

This insight became a guiding principle in the 
most elaborate attempt so far to identify and date 
the original units of revelation, Richard Bell's The 
Quran, translated, with a critical rearrangement of 
the surahs, 2 vols, (1937-9). Over a decade earlier he 
became convinced thet Nüldeke's dating was in- 
adequate libid., 68 f.). Bell's verse-by-verse analysis 
cf the entire Kur'án led him to conclude that the 
sūras are far more complex than is assumed by the 
traditional Muslim and European dating, that the 
revelations underwent considerable revision, in- 
cluding expansion, replacement of older passages 
with new material, changes in the rhyme, etc., that 
this revision involved written documents and was 
done during Mubammad’s lifetime under his super- 
vision, and that the material for most of the sūras 
‘was compiled, but not put into its final form, under 
Muhammad's supervision, Bell did not present a 
rigid dating system, but concluded “provisionally” 
(vi £.) that the composition of the Kur’an fell into 
three main periods: an early one from which only 
some sign-passages and exhortations to worship God 
survive; a “Kurân period", covering the latter part 
of the Meccan period and the first year or two in 
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Medina, during which Mubammad's task was to 
produce a kur?án, a collection of lessons for liturgical 
use; and a “Book period”, beginning about the end 
of the year 2 A.H., during which Muhammad began to 
produce a written scripture. According to Bell, the 
present Kur'ün is not to be divided into these three 
periods, since a number of sign- were in- 
corporated into tbe liturgical hur'án, and in Medina 
this collection of oral materials was revised to form 
part of the Book. Bell attempted to date some 
Medinan passages fairly precisely—"‘early Medinan, 
revised after Badr”, "shortly after Ubud”, “year 
VII", etc. But for most passages he gave very general 
and often tentative suggestions, especially for the 
Meccan material, c.g. "early, revised in Mecca (2), 
“Meccan, with Medinan additions”, and very often 
“Meccan” and “late Meccan or early Medinan”, A 
survey of Bell's provisional dating of the individual 
passages shows that he regarded fewer than twenty 
sūras as being probably completely Meccan: L, LIHI, 
LV, LXIX, LXXV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXII, 
LXXXVI, LXXXVIII-LXXXIX, XCI-XCII, 
XCV-XCVI, XCIX, CIV and CXIII, all of which are 
said to have material from different dates. Of the 
other short siiras, some of which he regarded as 
possible unities, Bell said CII, CV, CXII and CXIV 
seem to be Medinan; I, XCIV, CIII and CVI-CVIII 
could be either Meccan or Medinan; and on C, CI, 
CIX and CXI he gave no opinion. He regarded as 
completely Medinan the same 24 sáras said to be 
Medinan by Néldeke, but saw them as having 
significant amounts of material from several different 
dates, thus making it impossible to put the siras as 
‘wholes in chronological order. This leaves exactly half 
of the süras (57) which Bell regarded as having 
significant amounts of material from both before and 
after the Hidjra: 33 said to be mostly Meccan, with 
Nedinan revisions and additions—VI, VII, XII, 
XIH, XV, XVIL XVII, XXI, XXV-.XXVI, 
XXXIV, XXXVI-XXXVII, XLI, XLIV, LI-LU, 
LIV, LVI, LXVIII, LXX-LXXIV, LXXVI- 
LXXVII, LXXXI, LXXXIV, LXXXVII and XC; 
and 24 said to be mostly Medinan, with some Meccan 
passages, or based on Meccan material—X, XI, XIV, 
XVI, XIX, XX, XXII, XXVII-XXXII, XXX' 
XXXIX, XL, XLII-XLIH, XLV-XLVI, LXVII, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV and XCVII. He thus distin- 
guished between dates of original revelation (or 
earliest recitation) and dates of later editing and 
composition during Muhammad's lifetime. The fact 
that he indicated breaks in the text and identified 
older components, e.g. Meccan passages in süras that 
were completed in Medina, does not mean he failed to 
recognise that some longer säras (e.g. XII, XIX, 
XXVI) and many shorter ones (e.g. LXXXVII, CIV) 
are carefully composed, unified works in their final 
form. 

Bell's analysis of the Kurin has often been mis- 
understood or ignored by later writers, partly because 
the extensive notes to his translation, giving the 
arguments for his reconstructions, were never 
published, Nor has any thorough study and critique 
of Bell's work yet appeared. The review articles by 
J. E. Merill and W, M, Watt (see Bibl.) and Watt's 
remarks in Bell-Watt (113 f, 101-7, 137-41, etc.) are 
useful introductions, Watt has expressed reservations 
about Bell's hypothesis on the disjointedness of tbe 
Kur'ân. Bell suggested that when some passages were 
being revised Mubammad instructed the scribes to 
write the new versions on the backs of the sheets 
on which the verses being replaced were written, 
and that the later editors, not wanting to discard 























any of the revelation, inserted the old verses just 
before or after the new ones. E.g. II, 185, was written 
‘on the back of 184, 186 (on fasting), II, 196, on the 
back of 197-9 (on the Pilgrimage), XXIV, 2-9, on 
the back of 10-18 (on fornication), and XVIII, 6-9 
{a new introduction to the story of the Seven 
Sleepers), on the back of 10-r2, which was replaced 
by a longer version of the story in 13-21a. In other 
cases the scribes simply used the backs of sheets on 
which older, discarded material was written, e.g. IV, 
11-14, on the back of 2-16, IV, 19-21, on the back of 
15-18, and VII, 3-5, on the back of 6 9. This hypothe- 
sis provides a feasible explanation and solution to 
textual problems in some cases, but not in others. 
It now seems that Bell was sometimes too quick to 
designate a passage as "discarded" material or a 
"scrap" that got inio the Kur'n by mistake; and 
he seems to have failed to recognise some literary 
forms, e.g. the wa-md adrdka formula (see 7.a below). 
But it must be remembered that Bell was a pioneer 
in this field, and that he attempted to locate all 
possible breaks in the text, acknowledging that many 
of his suggestions were uncertain or tentative and 
that some would be proved untenable by later 
research. Or the whole, his dating and reconstructions 
have been supported by later studies, e.g. K. Wagten- 
donk, Fasting in the Koran (Leiden 1968), 47-81, on 
11, 183 ff.: see also Welch, Aliah and other supernatural 
beings (see Bibl.) on the emergence of the doctrine 
of fawhid, and idem, in W. M. Watt and A. T. Welch, 
Der Islam, i (Stuttgart 1980), 264-71, 300-3, on the 
origin and early development of the salat and zakat. 
Careful studies of a number of passages and topics 
are needed before a final judgment of Bell’s work can 
be made. 

There is room for disagreement on specifics, but 
there can now be little doubt that Schwally was 
correct in concluding that passages from different 
dates were put together to form the present sivas, 
that written documents were involved, and that this 
revision was done under Mubammad’s supervision 
(Gesch. des Qor. i, 45 ff. il, 1 £., 77, etc.), Furthermore, 
Bell seems to bave been right in his main conclusions, 
which went beyond Schwally’s position. Most süras 
have significant amounts of material from different 
dates, and nearly all of the longer siiras with Meccan 
material were revised or expanded in Medina, so 
that we can no longer speak of “middle Meccan” or 
“late Meccan” sūras. We can speak with more 
confidence of "early Meccan" süras, although we 
Cannot be certain as to which ones belong to this 
group. And we can speak of “Medinan sūras”, i.e. 
those that are made up completely of Medinan 
material (of various dates). It is not possible to put 
the sūras as wholes in chronological order, or to 
determine the exact order of the passages on any 
major teaching—the creation, God and other super- 
natural beings, the nature and destiny of man, etc. 
This does not mean that nothing can be said on the 
development of ideas in the Kur'ào. On the major 
teachings and other subjects on which the Kur'án has 
much to say, it is possible to reconstruct the sequence. 
of the main stages of development, and sometimes 
the approximate dates of these stages. It now seems 
certain that the most important single turning point 
in the development of the Muslim scripture was not 
the Hidira, dividing the Kur'n into ""Meccan" and 
"'Medinan" süras, but a seles of events surrounding 
the battle of Badr and Mubammad’s so-called “break 
with the Jews”. Late Meccan and very early Medinan 
material is difficult to distinguish; there are many 
passages that could just as well date from Muham- 
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mad's last year in Mecca or his first in Medina, 
6. LawGUAGE AND STYLE 


a. Language of the Kur?an. Most mediseval 
Muslim scholars believed that the Kur’an was in the 
spoken language of the Prophet, the dialect of the 
Kuraysh, which was also the language of the "Clas- 
sical Arabic" poetry of Muhammad's day. It was 
assumed that the Kuraysh and the classical poets 
retained the pure language of the Bedouins (a/-a‘vab), 
Support for this view, more a theological doctrine 
than a linguistic theory, was found in the Kurün 
in the statements that the revelation was in "clear 
Arabie speech" (liam ‘arabi mubin) (XVI, 103, 
XXVI, 195; cf. XLI, 44), which came to be inter- 
preted as "pure Arabic". This Kuraysh dialect 
theory was attacked by Karl Vollers in a series of 
well-documented articles beginning in 1894 and 
culminating in his classic VolAssprache und Schrift- 
sprache im allen Arabien (2906), in which he argues 
that the Kur%in was first recited by Mubammad in 
a colloquial Arabic without case-endings (2rd) 
(thus distinguishing it from the Classical Arabic of 
the poets), that the language of the Kur'in as we 
now have it was a fabrication of later philologists 
who attempted to put the revelations into Classical 
Arabic, and that the original language of the KuPin 
survives only in a few orthographic peculiarities 
(eg. the omission of the alif in some words) and 
in the non-canonical readings. Voller's theory gave 
rise to much discussion of the language of the Kur?àn, 
Dut it found little support outside of Germany, 
except for several articles by Paul Kahle (e.g. The 
Arabic readers of the. Koran, in. JNES, viii [1949], 
65-71), who presented evidence to show that at least 
during the end century the Kur’in was indeed 
recited without i'rdb, a characteristic of colloquial 
Arabic. Kahle's arguments also failed to convince 
others, and the earlier refutations of Vollers’ thesis 
given in a lengthy review by R. Geyer (Gottinger 
gelelvle Anteigen, clxxi [1909], 10-56) and by Nüldeke. 
(Neue Beitrage, 1-5) have beon generally accepted (on 
the views of Vollers, Kahle, Geyer, and Néldeke, see 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 112-30). Nüldeke (loc. cit.) 
and Schwally (Gesch. des Qor., ii, 59) argued that the 
language of the Kur?àn was not the spoken language 
of any tribe, but was a somewhat artificial Hoch- 
sprache that was understood throughout the Higjüz. 
On the other side, it has come to be generally agreed. 
that the Classical Arabic of the poetry of Muham- 
mad’s time was not the spoken language of the poets 
or the dialect of any one tribe, but a iiterary language. 
that was understood by all the tribes. This language 
has come to be called the "poetic koini" or the 
Sarabiyya. In the late 1940s three European writers, 
H. Fleisch, R. Blachére, and C. Rabin, reached the 
conclusion, apparently independently, that the 
language of the Kur'àn, far from being the spoken 
dialect of the Kuraysh or a Hochsprache of the entire 
Hidjaz, was simply the "'poetic AoinZ" of the Classical 
Arabic poetry, with some adaptation to the Meccan 
speech, e.g. the omission of the hamza (for references 
and discussion, see C. Rabin, The beginnings of 
Classical Arabic, in Stud. Isl, iv (1955). 19-37, and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 130-72). This view has been 
accepted by most Western Arabists. One notable 
exception is J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 85-118) 
who rejects the hoiné or ‘arabiyya concept, without 
offering any clear alternative. He asserts that very 
little can be known about the text of the Kur'án or 
about Classical Arabic prior to the "literary stabilisa- 
tion” of both in the 3rd/gth century. There is nothing 




















in the Kuranic usage of ‘arabi and its cognate 
forms to support the suggestion of J. Flick (‘Ara- 
biya, Berlin 1950, 1-5) that ‘arabi in the expression 
"clear Arabic speech" refers to the Sarabiyya, the 
literary language of the Bedouins. 

b. Foreign vocabuíary. The earliest exegetes 
recognised and discussed freely a large number of 
non-Arabic words in the Kur’n, and Tradition 
credits Ibn SAbbis and his school with having a 
special interest in seeking their origin and meaning. 
Then when the dogma of the eternity and perfection 
of the Kur%n was elaborated (see 8. below) some 
jurists and theologians, such as al-Shafi‘ (d. 205/820), 
came to believe that it was in pure Arabic and thus 
denied that any of its vocabulary was borrowed from 
‘other languages. But prominent philologists such as 
Abi «Ubayd (d. 224/838) continued to argue that the 
Kur'n contained foreign words. AkTabari (d. 313/ 
923) and others, attempting to reconcile the two 
views, asserted that the alleged foreign elements in 
the Kur’én were simply words that Arabic and other 
languages had in common. ‘Abd al-Rahman als 
Tha'libi (d. 573/1465) explained in his Kitab al- 
Diaswabir (Algiers 1905, i, 17) that these words came 
into Arabic through the ancient Arabs’ contacts with 
other languages in foreign travel and commercial 
affairs, but that they had been thoroughly Arabised 
by the tine of the Prophet. Other writers seem to 
have freed themselves altogether [rom religious con- 
siderations, e.g. al-Suyati (d. 9r1/1505), who gave 
special attention to foreign loan-words in the Kur'an. 
Im his Tikdn he has a chapter on words that are not 
in the language of the Hidjd (i, 133-5) and another 
on words that are not in the language of the Arabs 
(135-41). In a separate treatise, the Mutawwlthili (ed. 
and tr. Wm. Y. Bell, Cairo 1924), he classifies a large 
number of terms as words borrowed from Ethiopic, 
Persian, Greek, Indian, Syriac, Hebrew, Nabataean, 
Coptic, Turkish, Negro, and Berber (for a discussion 
of these, see Foreign vocab., 12-32). Jetfery indicates 
surprise that al-Suyüti was able to gather from tho 
older authorities so many words "whose Arabic 
origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as 
foreign", and he says that some of these are simply 
rare Arabic words, while others are variant forms 
used in the Kur'in to establish the rhyme. He then. 
concludes that the foreign eloments in the Kur'nic. 
vocabulary are of three distant types: (1) words that. 
are entirely non-Arabic aad cannot possibly be traced 
10 Arabie roots, e.g. isfairak (silk brocade), zandjabil 
(ginger), firdaws (paradise) ; (2) Semitic words that, 
although their triliteral root is found in Arabic, 
occur in the Kur'im in a sense used in another 
language but not in Arabic, eg. fáfir (creator), 
sawdmi® (cloisters), darasa (to study (the scriptures} 
earnestly); and (3j words that are genuinely Arabic 
and commonly used, but are used in the Kur'àn with 
technical or theological meanings influenced by other 
light", used in the sente of 
"religion"'; rük, "spirit", and especially rih al-budus, 
“the spirit of holiness”; and kalima, "a word”, when 
used of Jesus (ibid, 391.). Jeffery then discusses 
about 275 words, other than proper nomes, that have 
been regarded as foreign, and he summarises the 
views of earlier European scholars as to their origin, 
and sometimes gives his own views. For the Arabic 
and European literature on this topic, sec ibid, xi- 
xix, to which should be added two studies by L. Kopl, 
Religious influences on. medieval Arabic philology, in 
Stud. Isl, v (1956), esp. 40-5, and The treatment of 
Sorcign words in mediaeval Arabic lexicology, in Scripta. 
Hierosolymilana, ix (1961), 191-205 (both reprinted 
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in Kopf, Studies in Arabic and Hebrew lexicography, 
Jerusalem 1976) and other works cited by him. 

c. Rhymes and refrains. A distinctive feature 
of Kur'ánic style, closely related to its oral nature 
and liturgical function, is that it is all rhymed or 
assonanced prose. There is no attempt to produce the 
strict rhyme of Arabic poetry (see Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 103-10), Some short stiras, and segments of 
longer sáras, do have a fairly consistent rhyme if the 
short inflectional vowels at the ends of the verses are 
disregarded. For instance, the three verses of CVIII 
end in -ar, the four verses of CXII end in -ad, CV 
has -il except for the last verse with -iil, CXI has -ab 
except for the last verse with -ad, and the $5 verses of 
LIV end in » (or rr) preceded by a short vowel. But in 
most sáras there is a loose rhyme or assonance formed 
by common grammatical endings and word forms. 
By far the most frequent assonance in tbe Kuràn is 
-ünj-in (considered interchangeable), whieh is formed 
by the plural endings of nouns and verbs. And even 
this form, which occurs frequently in Arabie, is 
often varied with words ending with one of these 
vowels but a different consonant. The feminine 
singular endings -a! and -Ad occur in CIX, XLVII, 
XCI and XCIX; the dual ending -dm occurs in LV; 
tbe accusative ending -an occurs in XVIII, LXXII, 
and C; and the form -4(I), a long a followed by a 
variable consonant, occurs in parts of longer sūras 
such as 1], III, XIV, XXXVIII and XL. On the 
various rhyme forms in the Kur%n (technically 
known as fal, fi«ál, falat, if'àl, tef, etc), see 
Ithün, ii, g6-ros, and F. R. Müller, Unlersuehungen 
sur Reimprosa im Koran (Bonn 1969), who presents 
a systematic compilation of the evidence that pecu- 
iarities in Kurinic style and vocabulary were 
brought about by the imposition of rhyme. 

The whole of the Kurin is often said to be in 
sadi‘, the rhythmic, rhymed utterance of the Adhin 
(soothsayer) [q.v], which, like the Kur'in, does not 
have a fixed metre or proper rhyme and is thus 
distinct from both poetry and prose. But those who 
have insisted that the Kur'án is not in sadj® seem 
on the whole to be on sounder ground (see Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 36 ff.; Blachére, Lilf., 212; Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 137 1. Some of the shorter siras do have 
short, rhythmic, rhymed verses of the sadi“ type, 
often beginning with oaths, e.g. XC to XCIII (sec 7. 
below); and parts of a few somewhat longer sivas, 
eg. the beginning of LXXV and LXXXILLXXXV 
can be described as being "sadj*-like”, But most siras 
have longer, prosaic verses that are simply made to 
fit a loose rhyme or assonance pattern. In some a 
distinctive, fairly consistent rhyme is formed by 
words that are integral to a context and its meaning, 
giving the impression of being carefully constructed 
compositions, e.g. XVIII-XX. But in others, espe- 
cially some of the sûres that are completely Medinan, 
the rhyme is formed by set formulas that are attached 
loosely to the ends of the verses, often with little 
or no connection of thought with the contexts. For 
instance, in II, the longest sara in the Kur’an, the 
thyme in about three-fourths of the 286 verses is 
formed by divine epithets, aphorisms, and other 
formulas that often have little relevance for the 
meaning of the narrative. In verses 127-268 double 
divine epithets occur over 3o times, eg. God is 
sami‘ ‘alim (Hearer, Knower) occurs seven times; 
asig hakim (Mighty, Wise), six times; ghafür 
rakim (Forgiving, Compassionate), six times, ete. 
‘Theological aphorisms oceur even more often, and 
some are repeated several times: "God is not heedless 
‘of the things you do”, in verses 74, 140, 144, 149, 
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ete.; “God sees the things you do”, in 110, 233, 237, 
265, etc.; “God has knowledge of everything”, in 
29, 231, 282; and “God is powerful over everything”, 
in 20, 105, 259 and 284, ete. 

A special type of rhyme-formula that occurs in a 
mumber of suras is the refrain, ie. an entire verse 
Or more repeated verbatim at more or less regular 
intervals, The most striking example is the rhetori- 
Cal question, "Then which of the benefits of your. 
Lord will you two deny?", which occurs as LV, 
13, 16, 18 and 21 and then almost every other verse 
to the end of the siiva in verse 78. A similar refrain, 
“Woe is that day to those who deny it!", occurs 
in LXXVII, 15, 19, 24, 28, 34, 37, 40, 45, 47 and 
49. In both of these cases the refrain has little 
connection with the meaning of the other verses, 
and it is difficult to tell whether the latter should be 
read as an introduction (see Bell, Trans., 627 f.) or a 
conclusion (e.g., Arberry trans., ii, 318 £.) to the tea 
segments ranging in length from two to five verses. 
Each of the seven punishment-stories in XXVI ends 
with the two verses, “Lo, in that is a sign, but most 
‘of them have not believed" and "But, lo, thy Lord 
is the Sublime, the Compassionate’, which appear to 
be separate refrains, the latter being later. Four 
punishment-stories in LIV end We have made 
the Kurin as the Reminder (dhilv), but is there 
anyone who takes heed?", and the first three also 
have what appears to be an earlier refrain, "Of what 
nature, then, was My punishment and My warning?” 
Similar formulas occur frequently in the Kurân, 
but usually not as refrains, On internal rhymes and 
the possibility that there are strophes within the 
Kur'án, see Bell-Watt, 70-5. 

d. Schematic form and multiple accounts, 
The last two examples of refrains occur in stories that 
also share another characteristic of Kur'ünio style, 
schematic form, i.e. the repetition of certain verses, 
or formulas that are woven into the narrative in a 
regular pattern in different stories presented together 
as a group. A good example of one type of schematic 
form occurs ín XXVI, where five punishment-stories 
have the same five-verse introduction, as well as the 
refrains mentioned above and other repeated verses, 
‘The introduction of the first story reads: "The 
people of Noah denied the envoys, | When. their 
brother Noah said to them: ‘Will you not show 
piety? | Lo, I am to you a faithful messenger, / So 
show piety towards God, and obey me. / I ask you 
for no reward for it; my reward rests only upou the 
Lord of the worlds'", The ouly difference in the 
five-verse introductions of the other four accounts is 
the name of the people (the tribes of *Ad, Thamüd, 
etc.) and the prophet (Hid, Sali, Lot, etc.). Another 
type of schematic form occurs in the Sara VII 
versions of the same five punishment-stories, where 
about two-thirds of the Noah story is repeated in the 
Hod story (a smaller percentage is repeated in the 
Others), but the repeated parts are interspersed with 
statements, phrases, and individual words that are 
distinctive to each story. To show the first stage in 
the development of this group of schematic accounts, 
the Noah story is given here with the elements that 
also occur in the Had story put in italics: "We sent 
Noah to his people, and Ae said *O my people, serve 
God. There is no god for you other than He. Verily 
I fear for you the punishment of a mighty day’. 
Said the nobility of his people: ‘Verily we think you 
are in manifest error. He. said 'O my people, there 
is no error in me; I am but a messenger from the Lord 
of the worlds. I deliver to you the messages of my Lord, 
and give you sincere advice; I have knowledge from 
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God which you have not. Dees it astonish you that a 
reminder from your Lord should come to yon upon a 
‘man from among yourselves, in order that he may warn 
you and that you may show piety? Perhaps mercy 
"Wil be shown you But they denied him; so We 
rescued kim and those with him in the ark, and We 
drowned those who denied Our signs. Verily they were 
a blind people." Part of the Noah story and other 
parts of the Hüd story are then repeated in the 
Sálib, Lot, and Shu‘ayb stories. Other groups of 
parallel accounts in the Kur‘in bave one of these two 
types of schematic form. The extent of the repetition 
in these parallel accounts has important implications 
for understanding their nature and purpose, e.g. they 
are not intended as historical accounts. 

These groups of punishment-stories also illustrate 
another feature of the Kuran: the complex develop- 
ment of its multiple accounts and their changing 
relationships with other accounts. Many stories are 
repeated in diiferent versions in two or more suras, 
and these multiple accounts of the same story differ 
not only in length and details, but also in their 
purpose and their relationship to other stories. 
For instance, different versions of the punishment- 
stories or brief relerences to them occur in 16 dif- 
ferent süras. Longer versions of the Noah, Hud, 
Salih, and Lot stories occur in LIV, XXVI, VII and 
XI; the first three also occur in XXV, LI and LIII; 
they are referred to in IX, XIV and XXIX; and they 
occur separately ín stUI other süras. There are two. 
different Lot punishment stories: the first occurs in 
LIV, XXVI and VII (mentioned above) and also 
in XXVII and XXXVII; the second, involving the 
visit of celestial messengers, occurs in XI and XV. 
Then in XXIX both appear together separated by a 
brief version of an Abraham story, which also occurs 
in earlier, longer versions in LI, XV and XJ. On the 
Punishment-stories, see 7.d below, Bell-Watt, 127-35, 
and bibliography given there. A similar development 
can be seen in the creation stories: the story of (the 
fallen angel?) Iblis occurs as a complete, independent 
story in XV and XXXVII and is repeated in shorter 
versions in XVII and XVIII; then it occurs with an 
account of the temptation and fall of Adam in VII, 
XX, and tinally IJ. In the last two the Iblis story 
is reduced to a single verse, and in II these two story 
segments are preceded by the only Kur^ánic version. 
of a third creation story, about God consulting the 
angels before creating man. A third example, of a 
somewhat different type, involves the two parallel 
accounts of the miraculous births and childhood of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus in XIX, 2-34 and UI, 
38-51. In XIX the stories of John and Jesus are the 
first two in a series of separate accounts; in II] they 
are woven together as part of a longer account that 
begins with the birth and early life of Mary. Among 
the significant patterns sean in the development of 
these and other multiple accounts in the Kur’an is 
that the earlier groups of stories tend to be ahistorical 
in their arrangement, e.g. in XXVI we have Moses, 
Abrahatn, Noah, Hid, Salib, Lot, and then Shu'ayb 
(who came to be identified with Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses), while the later versions are put in 

istorical order”, e.g. in XI we have Noah, Hüd, 
Salib, Abraham, Lot, Sbu'ayb, and Moses. The 
ahistotical groups are typical of what Bell calls the 
Kuran period, while the "historical" ones reflect the 
Book period, where we see stories combined to form 
longer multi-episodio narratives that constitute the 
beginning of a Muslim sacred history going back to 
the creation. 

















7. LrrgRARY FORMS AND MAJOR Tuzwzs 


‘The nature and arrangement of the Kur?àn make it 
difficult to classify its literary forms or systematise 
its main themes. Any attempt to classify the parts 
of the Kuan according to the standard literary 
types—myth, legend, saga, short story, parable, 
eto.—very soon founders. A few examples can be 
given for each of these types, but altogether they 
comprise a very small percentage of the text. Also, 
they have been adapted so much to conform to the 
style and message of the Kur'an that they have little 
significance as distinct types. Bell has argued that 
since the Kur’an disclaims that Muhammad was a 
poet and since his function as a prophet was to convey 
messages from God to his contemporaries, we should 
seek “didactic rather than poetic or artistic forms” 
(Bell-Watt, 75). This is true, except that only parts 
of the Kuran can be described as “didactic” in 
purpose. Other parts are hortatory, rhetorical, 
legislative, etc., and some parts addressed to Muham- 
mad and his family can only be described as personal 
(Bell questioned whether some of these, e.g. CXI and 
parts ot LXVI, were “intended for publication" 
Thus it seems best to discuss the literary forms of 
the Eurn in terms of its own distinctive types of 
material. What follows is not a complete, systematic 
classification, but brief descriptions of the main 
literary forms found in the Kuan, which at the same 
time provide summaries of some of its major themes. 

a, Oaths and related forms. An interesting 
variety of oaths and related forms occur in the shorter 
sūras, usually at the beginning. The assumption that 
most (but certainly not all) of these oaths are among 
the earliest parts of the Kurn seems to be justified. 
Some oaths that are cryptic and difficult to interpret 
or translate are generally thought to be typical of 
the ancient Arabian soothsayer utterances. In other 
cases, the oath form has simply been used to convey 
Kur'ánic (and sometimes Biblical) themes. The oath 
form that occurs most often consists of one or more. 
verses beginning with wa, "By", followed by a noun 
in the genitive case, and ending with one or more 
verses beginning with am asseverative particle, 
usually inna but sometimes Rad, both meaning 
“verily, surely". A fairly typical example occurs at 
the beginning of XCIT: “By the night when it veils, / 
By the day when it shines out in splendour, / By 
what created the male and the female, | Verily your 
course is diverse” (Bell tr). Here the first three 
verses begin with wa, and the assertion closing the 
oath begins with inna. Sometimes the intervening 
verses between the opening ta verse and the closing 
inna begin with Ja- instead of wa, as in XXXVI, 1-4: 
"By those who dress the ranks, / By those who scare 
by shouting, / By those who recite the warning, / 
Verily your God is One" (Bell). The wa and the fa- in 
the intervening verses can be interpreted as conjunc- 
tions (see, e.g., Arberry's tr. of these two passages), 
but this seems to weaken the impact of the oath. 
Some wafinna oaths have only two elements (e.g. 
XXXVI, 2 ff., CIL, 1 f£), while others have several, 
including additional inna assertions, e.g. LI begins 
with à six-verse oath, the verses beginning with wa, 
far, Jar, fa-, inna-ma, wa-inna; and C has wa, fa-, 
fa-, fa-, ja-, inna, wa-inna, wa-inna (other variations 
occur ín XLIII, XLIV, LII, LIII, etc.). A fairly 
typical example of a wa/kad oath occurs at the 
beginning of XCV: “By the fig and the olive, | By 
Mount Sinai, | By this land secure, | Surely We have 
created man most beautifully erect" (Bell) —with wa, 
wa, wa, la-bad, The ten-verse oath at the beginning 
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of XCI, the longest in the Kurin is also of this type, 
with wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, fa-, bad, wa-had 
(the wa before the asseverative particles in these 
examples is the conjunction “and"). Other types of 
oaths also occur in the Kur'm, e.g. the stronger 
là uksimu bi-, "No! I swear by", oath, at the begin- 
ning of LXXV: “No! I swear by the Day of Resur- 
rection”, also in LXX¥, 2, XC, 1, and within other 
sivas, 

Related to the Kur*anic oaths are several other 
formulaic usages that are typical of soothsayer or 
Prophetic utterances. One is the idhd, “When”, pas- 
sage, which has the same force, if not the same 
meaning, as an oath. A good example occurs at the 
beginning of LXXXII: “When the heaven shall be 
rent, / When the stars shall be scattered, / When the 
seas shall be made to boil up, / When the graves shall 
De ransacked, / A soul shall know what it has sent 
forward, and what kept back" (Bell). The longest 
"when" passage is LXXXI, r-14, culminating in “A 
soul shall know what it has presented”, See also LVL, 
Iff, LXXXIV, rff, XCIX, etc. Other passages, 
especially at the beginning of some of the other shorter 
stiras, feature rhetorical questions, such as "Have 
you seen him who denies the Judgment?” (CVII, 
1 fl; cf. XCIV, CV), or a modified type of curse or 
threat, such as “Woe to every maligner, scoffer, / 
Who gathers wealth and counts it over...” (CIV, 
ttf; of. LXXXIT, rif, ro ff, CVIL, 44f, ete. 
and a different type in CXT). This last example of a 
“Woe” (wayi) passage continues with another 
distinctive Kur'anic form, consisting of at least three 
verses the second of which is the rhetorical question 
wa-må adrüka má "And what has let you. 















know what see XCVII, 1f., CI, 1 ff., 
CIV, 4 ff., and LXXXVI, 1 fí., which begins with an 
oath. 


The fact that the Kuran itself affirms that 
Muhammad was aceused of being a soothsayer 
(Rühin) suggests that his contemporaries saw a 
similarity between what he recited and what they 
heard from the scothsayers. Bell identified fi 
passages in the Kuran as having “kahin-form’ 
XXXVII, 1-4, LI, 1-6, and C, 1-6, mentioned above, 
and also LXXVII, 1-7, and LXXIX, 1-14. But most 
of the Kur'ánic oaths and related forms are more in 
the nature of prophetic than soothsayer utterances, 

b. Sign-passages, Meccan and carly Medinan 
parts of the Kur'àn often speak of certain phenomena 
‘of nature and human life as "signs" (4yàt) of God's 
omnipotence and benevolence towards man, calling 
for gratitude and worship of Him alone. Most often 
mentioned are the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, the creation or procreation of man, the shining 
‘of the sun, moon, and stars, the alteration of day 
and night, the sending of the rain, and the perma- 
nence and stability of nature. Thunder, lightning, 
fire, and other natural phenomena are also men- 
tioned, as are human understanding and relation- 
Ships, the variety of languages and colours, hearing, 
sight, etc. The "sign-passages” treating these themes 
have no distinctive form, but are recognised by their 
content. An example of an early sign-pastage is seen 
in LXXX, 24-32: "Let man look at his food; | Lo, 
We have poured out water in showers, / Then have 
‘broken up the earth in cracks, | And have caused to 
sprout up in it grain, / And grapes and green shoots, 
| And olives and palms, / And orchards luxuriant, / 
And fruits and herbage 1 A provision for you 
and for your flocks” (Bell), See also XXIII, 17-22, 
78-80, LXXVIII, 6-16. An example of a late, more 
structured sign-passage is XXX, 20-5, which begins: 














"And of His signsis that He created you of dust; then 
lo, you are mortals, all scattered abroad. / And of 
His signs is that He created for you of your own 
species spouses that you may dwell with them, and 
has sot love and mercy between you. Surely in that 
are sigas (āvā) for those who consider, | And of 
His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth 
and the variety of your tongues and hues, Surely in 
that are signs for all living beings”. The next three 
verses also begin with "And of His signs is...", 
and the first two of these end with “Surely in that 
are signs for those who ^ ("hear" in verse 23; 
"understand" in 24). A similar sign-passage in XVI, 
10-18, begins: "It is He who sends down to you out 
of heaven water of which you have to drink, ... | 
And thereby He brings forth for you crops, and 
olives, and palms, and vines, and all manner of fruit. 
Surely in that is a sign (ya) for those who reflect” 
And a similar formula closes the next two verses. 
These last two examples are typical of most sign: 
passages in consisting of separate sign-verses grouped 
together in no particular order; but they are some- 
what unusual in having set introductory phrases 
and concluding formulas (cf. VI, 97-9, XIII, 2-4, 
XVI, 65, 67, 69, 79, XXXVI, 33, 57, 41, XLI, 37, 39, 
XLV, 3-5). The singular, aya, is used occasionally 
in sign-passages, either with one verse treating one 
sign (as in XVI, 11, quoted above; also XVI, 13, 65, 
67, ete.), or ‘with two or more verses treating a single 
sign (XVI, xo f., 68 £., etc.). The plural, dyd, occurs 
much more often, usually with two or more signs 
mentioned in a single verse (as in XXX, 20-2, quoted 
above; also X, 6, 67, XII, 3E, XXX, 23 £ etc). 
This analysis provides no clue as to how dya came 
to mean “verse”, In many sign-passages that are 
otherwise like those cited above the term “sign” 
does not occur (eg. VI, 14 f,, XIII, 12-15, XVI, 
3-8, Bo i, XXX, 45-51, XXXII, 4-9). On the other 
hand, the term “sign” occurs many times in contexts 
that are not “sign-passages”. See r.b above and 
Bell-Watt, 121-7. 

c. Say-passages. Scattered throughout the 
KuPan are a number of passages in which the main 
element is a short statement or question introduced 
by the imperative verb, "Say", usually the singular, 
ful, but occasionally the plural, Bala. Most say- 
passages, ie. the immediate contexts in which the 
say-statements occur, have two main parts: (z) a 
statement or question indicating the setting, and 
(2) the say-statement, which is sometimes followed 
by a comment or two on 1 or 2, The setting statement 
occasionally involves Muhammad's followers, but 
usually is a report of something said or done by the 
unbelievers. One frequently occurring form is “They 
say! +++ Say ++", em, X, 20: "They say: ‘If only 
a sign had been sent down to him from his Lord’, Say: 
“The unseen belongs to God’ ” (see also II, 8a, of, 93, 
111, 135, etc,). Sometimes the setting statement has 
two or more parts, and the say-statement either has 
two or more parts or is fotlowed by one or more 
comments. A good example of this more complex 
form is seen in X, 8: “They serve apart from God 
what neither injures them nor profits them, and they 
say: ‘These are our intercessors with God’. Say: 
“Will you inform God of what He knows not either 
in the heavens or in the earth? Glory be to Him, 
and exalted be He far from what they associate with 
Him!" Here the setting statement has two parts, 
involving something the unbelievers do and some- 
thing they say; and the say-statement, a rhetorical 
question, is followed by a praise formula (cf. II, 80-2), 
Tn X, 68 f, a praise formula, "Glory be to Him", and. 
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a comment on the setting statement come between 
the "They say" and "Say" elements. Another com- 
mon form is “They will ask you [Mubammad] ... 
Say:...",eg. IL, 220: “They will ask you about th 
orphans. Say: ‘To set right their affairs is good’ 
Sometimes one Kul introduces a question, and a 
second one gives an answer, e.g. VI, 12: “Say: ‘To 
‘whom belongs what is in the heavens and the earth ?* 
Say: 'To God ...'" (also VI, 63 f., 73, etc). Some 
say-statements are formulas that can be classified as 
maxims or slogans, e.g. “To God belongs the East and 
the West" (Il, 142), "The guidance of God is the 
guidance" (IL, 120, LII, 73, VI, 72), “God guides to 
the truth” (X, 35), “Those who invent falsehood 
about God will not prosper" (X, 69), and "'Interces- 
sion belongs to God alone" (X XXIX, 44), and some 
of these (e.g. the first two mentioned here) occur 
elsewhere in the Kur?in, On maxims and slogans, 
see Rell-Watt, 75-7. Others are credal statements, 
e.g. II, 136; "Say (Malo): "We believe in God and 
what has been revealed to us and what was revealed 
to Abraham ... and what Moses and Jesus received 
+++ and to Him we have surrendered’ (cf. XXIX, 
46), Still others are prayers, eg. IIT, 26f.: "Say 
(kul): ʻO Ged, owner of sovereignty, Thou givest 
sovereignty (o whom Thou wilt, and seizest sover- 
eignty from whom Thou wilt . . . Thou bringest forth 
the living from the dead, and the dead from the 
living; Thou providest for whom Thou wilt without 
Teckoning"," This last example is unlike the say- 
passages described above, since it is not preceded by 
a setting statement. Thus it is best classified with a 
second group of say-statements, some of which are 
dn the first person singular and seem to be spoken by 
Mubammad, e.g. a group of four in LXXII, 20-8, 
beginning: “Say: ‘I call only upon my Lord, and I 
do not associate with Him anyone’. | Sa 
Possess no power over you, either for hurt or for 
rectitude’ " (Arberry) ; see also XX XIV, 36, 39, 46-50, 
CIX, etc. Other isolated say-statements occur in 
LXVII, 23f, 28-30, CXIL-XIV, etc., the first of 
these being two short say-statements in the form of 
the sign-passages. Say-passages and separate say- 
statements are often grouped together, e.g. VI, 11-19, 
56-8, 63-6, 161-4, and the groups mentioned above. 

d. Narratives. If the term “narrative” is taken 
in the broader sense to include any story or descrip- 
tion of actual or fictional events, thea many parts of 
the Kur?én can be classified as narratives. There is 
virtually no historical narrative, even though as 
mentioned above (see 5.a) there are many references 
and allusions to historical events. Most Kur’anic 
narratives are versions of traditional stories found in 
other Near Eastern cultures, which have been adapted 
to conform to the world-view and teachings of the 
Ruan, Several versions of ancient Near Eastern 
myths and many mythic motifs occur. The creation of 
the world in six days and the Throne from which the 
universe is controlled are mentioned several times, 
as in VII, 54: “Verily your Lord is God, who created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, then seated 
Himself upon the Throne causing the night to cover 
the day” and the well-known "Throne verse”, II, 
255: "God, there is no god but He, the Living, the 
Eternal, Slumber overtakes Him not nor sleep .... 
His Throne extends over the heavens and the carth, 
and He is never weary of preserving them’ (cf. X, 3, 
XXV, 59, XXXII, 4, and on the Throne, IX, 129, 
XIII, 2, XX, 5, XXI, 22, etc). But there is no six- 
day creation story, and no account of what was 
created on each day (a partial explanation is given 
in XLI, 9-12; see Paret, Kommentar, 433). The seven 





















































heavens are mentioned (XVII, 44, XXIII, 86, etc), 
as is the Trumpet that signals the Last Day (VI, 73, 
XVIII, 99, XX, 102, eto), but there are no stories 
or complete descriptions, Briet accounts of the fall of 
Abilis (Lucifer ?), tho fall of man, and the naming of 
the animals (not so specified) do occur (I1, 30-9, VIL, 
31-25, XV, 28-44, XVII, 61-5, XX, 115-26, eto, 
‘There are several versions of the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth (XV, 16-18, XXXVII, 6-10, etc.), 
and several accounts of Noah and the Flood (XI, 
3648, XXV, 37, XXIX, 14f, LIV, 9-17). which 
however is not a world-wide deluge. 

The prophet stories, some of which are also 
punishment-stories, make up the largest category of 
JKur'ánic narratives. The longest single story, which 
could be classified as a "short story", is that of 
Joseph, taking up nearly all 111 verses of Süra XIL It 
follows the Biblical account more closely than do 
most Kur’anie stories, and it shows evidence of 
revision, including what appear to be two introduc- 
tions. There are two parallel accounts of the births of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus, III, 33-51 and XIX, 
1-36, which have some significant differences in 
details, reflecting the development of ideas in the 
Kur'án. Both accounts have elements from apocry- 
phal Christian writings and oral tradition, e.g, Mary's 
stay in a convent or temple until the time of the 
conception of Jesus, and his miracles of speaking 
from the cradle and forming a bird out of clay that 
became alive when he breathed on it. Abraham, 
Moses, and Solomon have major roles In. Kur'ánic 
narrative in that there are several different stories 
about each, as well as several versions of some stories. 
Also, there are non-Biblical stories about each of 
these three: Abraham destroying the idols of his 
people (XXI, 51-72, etc.) and building the Ka'ba in 
Mecca (11, 132-9, etc.), Moses and his servant on a 
journey (XVIII, 60-82), and Solomon building the 
Temple with the jinn and demons (XXXIV, 12-14, 
XXXVIII, 36-40) and dealing with his army of jian, 
men, and birds (XXVII, 15-21). There aro also stories 
about Adam and Noah (mentioned above) and Lot, 
Ishmael, David, Elijah, Jonah, and Job; and several 
others ace mentioned, including Isaac, Jacob, Elisha, 
Aaron (in some Moses stories), Saul, Ezra, and 
Haman, who however is an associate of the Pharaoh. 
The heroes of these stories are generally referred to as 
“messengers” (rusu, sing. rasa), but sometimes as 
“envoys” (mursalfin, sing, mursal) or “prophets” 
(nabi yin, sing. nali). The latter seems to occur only 
in Medinan passages and is applied specifically only 
to Mubammad and certain “messengers” mentioned 
above from the Hebrew and Christian traditions, 
while the other two terms occur earlier and have 
broader usages. But in later parts of the Kur'an rasal 
and nabi are synonymous, although not exactly inter- 
changeable. Note, for instance, the consistent usage, 
“God and His Messenger”, but “the Prophet”, for 
Mubammad throughout XXXIII. This no doubt 
explains why rusul occurs in the credal statements 
in II, 285 and IV, 136, which require belief in “His 
angels, His books, and His messengers (rusulihi)", 
while al-nabiyyin occurs in 1], 177, which requires 
belief in “the angels, the Book, and the prophets 
Among the non-Biblical characters, the most promi- 
nent are H6d, Salih, and Shufayb (see below), but 
there are also stories about Lulmàn, an Arabian sage 
(XXXI, 12-19), and Dhu "L-Karnayn, generally 
regarded as Alexander the Great (XVIII, 83-98), and 
brief references to Dhu 'I-Kifl and Idris (XIX, 56, 
XXI, 85, XXXVIIT, 48), sometimes said to be Elijah 
and Enoch. The story of the Men of the Cave (XVIII, 
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10-26) is usually identified with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. On these stories, coe the 
commentaries and Paret, Kommentar, ad loce. 

Several forms are used indiscriminately for in- 
troducing prophet stories and some of the stories 
about non-Biblical characters, e.g. “Recite to them 
the story (uaba) of ..." (V, 27, VII, 175, X, 71, 
XXVI, 69; ct. XVIII, 27, XXIX, 45); “We recite to 
you [Muhammad] part of the story (naba?) of». 
(XXVIII, 5; cf. IIl, 58); “Has there come to you 
the story (hadith) of ... 2" (XX, 9, LI, 24, LXXIX, 
15, etc.); "Has there come to you the story (naba?) 
oi. IX, 7o, XIV, 9, XXXVIII, 21, etc); and 
""Mention in the Book . . ." (XIX, 16, az, $1, 54, 56). 
All of these are addressed to Mubanunad. Far more 
frequent are two simple forms, idà kála, (Recall) 
when said", said of Moses (V, zo, XIV, 6, 
XVIII, 6o, XXVII, 7, etc), Abraham (VI, 74, XIV, 
35, etc.), Joseph (XII, 4), God (V, 11o, 116, XV, 28, 
XVII, 61, XVIII, so, etc.), and others, and wa-lakad 
arsaind, “And We sent”, said of Noah (XI, zs, 
XXIII, 23, XXIX, 14, etc.; cf. VII, $0), Moses (XI, 
96, XIV, 5, etc.; ef. XXIII, 45), and others. Cf. wa- 
lakad atayna, “And We gave" (e.g. "And We gave 
Moses the Book") in XVII, rot, XXl, 48, $1, 
XXXI, 12, XXXIV, 1o, etc. 

One special type of Kur'ànic narrative that made 
up a major part of the revelation during the Meccan 
years is the punishment-story, discussed above for 
its use of refrains and schematic form in some ver- 
sions. Five punishment-stories stand out from the 
others, those of Noah, Hüd and the tribe of *Ád, 
Salih and the tribe of Ibamüd, Lot, and Shu‘ayb and 
the people of Midian, And two others are prominent 
in some säras, the story of Moses and the drowning 
of Pharaoh's army, and the story of Arabham 
rejecting the idols of his people. These seven occur 
together in XXVI, 10-191, and are mentioned 
together in. XXII, 42-4. Fairly complete versions of 
some of these stories also occur in VII, 59-95 (all but 
Abraham and Moses), XI, 25-95 (all but Moses), 
XXXVII, 75-148 (only the Biblical ones), and LIV, 
9-42 (all but Abraham and Shu‘ayb). Shorter versions 
of some of these seven and references to these and 
some others (Jonah, the people of Sheba, the men of 
al-Rass, and the people of Tubba‘) occur in IX, 70, 
XIV, o, XXI, 487, XXIII, 23-48, XXV, 35-40, 
XXVII, 7-58, L, 12-14, LI, 24-46, LIII, 50-5, LXIX, 
4-10, and LXXXIX, 6-14. The “men of al-Hidje” in 
XV, So-4, are probably the tribe of Thamüd; the 
“men of the Grove” (XV, 78 f, XXVI, 176-91, etc.) 
seem to be identical with the people of Midian (see 
MADYAN guu‘ave); and ‘the subverted (cities)! 
(al-mu%afikat) are most likely Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the cities of Lot. Thus these three are apparently 
variations of threo of the seven, Most Western 
scholars have accepted the view of A. Sprenger 
(Leben, i, 462) and J. Horovitz (Koranische Unter- 
suchungen, 26-8) that the term mazhdni in XV, 87 and 
XXXIX, 23 (ste t.b above) refers to the seven most 
prominent punishment-stories, since the first verse 
says “seven of the malldni and the mighty kur'an" 
have been sent down to Muhainmad by God, and the 
second describes the Book sent down to Mubammad 
as having mathdni “at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep", See Paret, Kommentar, 
279 £, and Bell-Watt, 134 £. 

The Kurn also contains some parables, the 
longest and clearest one being the parable of the 
Blighted Garden in LX VIII, 17-35. Others include the 
parable of the man with two gardens (XVIII, 32-44), 
the good and corrupt trees (XIV, 24-7), and the 









































unbelieving town (XXXVI, 13-32). Several other 
brief parables are little more than expanded similes, 
eg. the fire at night in IT, £7, the downpour in 11, 19, 
the slave in XVI, 75, the dumb man in XVI, 76, the 
water and vegetation in XVIII, 45, the light of God 
in XXIV, 35, the master and his slaves in XXX, 28, 
and the slave with several masters in XXXIX, 29 
(see Bell- Watt, 81), These parables have no standard 
form; some are introduced by the statement addres- 
sed to Muhammad: “And coin for them a parable" 
(wa 'drib lahum mathalan), eg. XVIII, 33, 45, 
XXXVI, 15, others by the statement: "God has 
coined a parable" (daraba 'Ilàhw mathalan), e.g. XIV, 
24, XVI, 75, 76, 112, XXXIX, 29, LXVI, 10. 

e. Regulations. The Kur’an provides detailed 
regulations on some aspects of the conduct of the 
Muslim community, and general instructions on 
others. No complete code of conduct or list of required 
duties is presented; each issue is treated separately, 
usually in several different places. The main religious 
duties are introduced in stages, and there are in- 
consistencies in some of the requirements. What 
follows are some examples that illustrate the nature 
and form of the various Kur?ànic regulations, begin- 
ning with four that later became Pillars of Islam. 

On the prayer ritual (sali): "Observe thou 
(Mubammad] the Prayer (akiws 'l-salát) at the two 
ends of the day and the neighbouring parts of the. 
night" (XI, 114; ef. XVII, 78 £); “Remember the 
Prayers (salaudt), including the middle Prayer, and 
stand [in worship] to God reverently" (II, 238); "so 
recite what is convenient of it [the Kur'àn], and ob- 
serve the Prayer (akima ‘I-saldt), and pay the Zakat, 
and lend to God a good loan” (LXXILL, 20); “verily 
the Prayer has become for the believers a thing 
prescribed for stated times" (IV, x03). On alms- 
giving (zakdt, sadaka): “If you give alms (sadakdi) 
publicly it is well, but if you conceal it and give to 
the poor it is better for you" (IT, 271); “Observe the 
Prayer, pay the zakdt (ata "I-sakdt), and obey the 
Messenger” (XXIV, 56); "The alms (sadakat) are tor 
the poor and the destitute, for the agents employed 
therein, for those whose hearts are to be won over, 
for the ransom ot slaves, for the relief of debtors, for 
expenditure in the way of God, and for the follower 
of the way—an ordinance (farida) from God" (IX, 
60). On fasting (siydw, sawm): "'O believers, fasting. 
is prescribed for you (kutida Salayhum) as it was for 
those before you . . . [during] the month of Ramadān 
+». It is allowable for you on the night of the fast to 
go in to your wives... and eat and drink until so 
much of the dawn appears that a white thread may 
be distinguished from a black; then keep the fast 
completely until night" (II, 183-7), On the Pilgrimage 
(Fadidi, uma): "Fulfil the pilgrimage (adid) and 
the visitation (sura) unto God. ... If anyone of 
you is sick or suffering from an injury to the head, 
then a compensation (fidya) by way of fasting or 
almsgiving (sadaka) or pious observance” (II, 196); 
“Safa and Marwa are among the manifestations of 
God. ... it is no fault (junds) if anyone makes the 
circuit of them" (1I, 158). 

These four religious duties are required of all 
Muslims only in Medinan passages dating from around 
the time of the battle of Badr or later. The saldt is 
mentioned in Meccan or early Medinan passages, but 
is required only of Mubammad, with the imperative 
verb in the singular, abimi "I-alàz (X1, 114, XVII, 
78, XXIX, 45, XXX, 31, ete). The term sakdt in 
Meccan passages (XVIII, 81, XIX, 13) means 
“purity”, Passages that are late Meccan or early 
Medinan say that earlier prophets instituted the 
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salt and the zakát (X, 87, XIV, 4o, XIX, sof., 54 b, 
XX, 14, XXI, 75, etc.], or recommend them to the 
Muslims as signs of piety (II, 177, XXVII, 1-4, etc). 
Then in passages dating from the year z A.H. and 
later these two practices are required of Muslims, 
with the imperative verbs in the plural, akimà 'Ijalát 
and ati 'I-sakit (II, 43, IV, 77, 103, TX, 12, XXII, 78, 
XXIV, 56, LVIII, 13, LXXIII, zo, etc.). The Muslim 
fast was introduced in two or probably three stages 
jn the Kur'án (see Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, 
41-127), and the pilgrimage was adopted as a Muslim 
ritual probably before Badr, but was not practised 
as such until the last years of Mubammad's life. 

The form used most frequently for introducing and 
stressing regulations for the Muslim community is the. 
plural imperative verb, seen several times in the 
examples given above and often elsewhere involving 
a variety of practices, og.: “O believers, when you 
stand up for the Prayer, wash your faces and your 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads and 
your feet up to the ankles" (V, 6); "O believers, 
show piety towards God and abandon tbe usury that. 
remains if you are believers" (11, 278); "O believers, 
when you contract a debt with another for a stated 
term, write it down” (I, 262); "Fight in the way 
of God those who fight you, but do not provoke 
hostility" (LI, 190]; "Contribute in the way of God; 
hand not yourselves over to destruction, but do well" 
(IL, 195). Sometimes negative commands are given, 
as in VI, x1: "Come, let me repeat what your Lord 
has forbidden you: do not associate anything with 
Him .. . do not kill your children because of poverty 
—do not draw near indecencies ... do not kill tbe 
person whom God has made forbidden except with 
justification"; cf, XVII, 22:30. The expression Autiba 
‘alayhum, “prescribed for you is", seen in IL, 183, 
above on fasting, also occurs elsewhere, eg. “O 
"believers, retaliation in the matter of the slain is 
prescribed for you, the free for the free, the slave 
for the slave, the female for the female; so if anyone 
is forgiven anything by his [injured] brother, let him 
follow it with what is reputable, and pay with 
kindness" (II, 178), and “Prescribed for you, when 
death draws nigh to one of you, and he bas goods to 
leave, is the making of a testament in favour of 
parent and relatives reputable—a duty resting upon 
those who show piety” (I1, 180). And an expression 
having the opposite meaning, Aurrimat ‘alaykum, 
"forbidden to you is", also occurs, e.g. in IV, 23, and 
V, 5. Other forms and many other regulations occur, 
especially in the sūras that are completely Medinan. 
Some of these passages can be classified as com- 
mandments or divine legislation; others are more in 
the nature of religious instruction or exhortation. 

f. Liturgical forms. While all of the Kur’an is 
recited in liturgical settings, only some parts are 
distinctly liturgical in form. By far the most im- 
portant part of the Kur'an for use in worship is the 
Opening sára, the Fátiha, a seven-verse prayer recited 
at least twice in each performance of the saldt. 
Whether or not the Fátiha (g.1.] was considered to be. 
part of the Kuran during Muhammad's lifetime is 
uncertain. Prayers might seem out of place in a text 
in which God is the speaker, but others also occur, 
the best example being the prayer at the end of 
Süra I1: "O our Lord, take us not to task if we forget, 
or make a mistake; O our Lord, lay not upon ws a 
task such as Thou didst lay on those before us... 
Pardon us and forgive us, and have mercy upon us; 
Thou art our patron; so help us against the people of 
unbelievers” (Bell). Some prayers are also included 
within narratives, eg, Abraham's prayer in XIV, 



































35-41. Exaltations, in which God is praised in the 
third person, occur more frequently; the best known 
of these is the "Throne verse", TI, 255, mentioned 
in 7.d above for its mythic motif. The divine epithets 
mentioned in 6.c above as rhyme phrases are also 
a type of praise formula, which however do not give 
the impression of being liturgical. Praise forms that 
do seem to have a liturgical purpose occur at the 
beginning of several Medinan saras. A sabbaka li 
“Uh formula, “Magnifies God (sabbaka li "IldA) all 
that is in the heavens and the earth”, occurs at the 
beginning of LVII, LIX, LXI, LXII and LXIV, 
three of which continue with “He is the Almighty, 
the All-wise””. These five süras date mainly from the 
middle Medinan years, after the completion of the 
süras that begin with revelation formulas and the 
mysterious letters (see 4.d above). The liturgical 
setting of the sabbaka li "lah süras is suggested by 
their introductions and conclusions. One might 
conjecture that the Friday prayer service was the 
occasion for the first recitation of these sūras (see 
LXII, 9-11), and possibly also those with the revela- 
tion formulas, Other praise formulas, which may or 
may not have specifically liturgical functions within 
the Kur?àn, include: the tahmid, i.e. al-hamdu li "Hldh, 
“Praise be (o God", at the beginning of I, VI, XVIII, 
XXXIV and XXXV, and ín VIL 4s, X, 1o, XVII, 
rE, etc.) the fasbih, ive, subhdna 'lidh, "Glory be to 
God", occurring with variations in XVII, 1, 93, 108, 
XXVIII, 65, XXXVI, 36, XXXVII, 180-2, XLIII, 
Ba, ete; and tabdraka "HZ, "Blessed be God", 
occurring with variations in VI, ss, XXIII, 14, 
XXV, t, 10, 61, XL, 61, XLIII, 85, LV, 78 and 
LXVII, t. 

Others: The Kuràn contains other distinctive 
literary forms and themes that can be mentioned 
only briefly here. Especially important in Meccan 
parts of the Kur’an are a large number of dramatic 
Scenes, usually involving death, the Last Judgment, 
the pleasures of paradise (al-djanna = the garden), 
and the tortures of the hellfire (see the O'Shaughnessy 
arts. in Bibl.). Dramatic scenes constitute the main 
Kur*inic form for treating these subjects, which are 
nowhere fully or systematically explained, and they 
also occur frequently in narratives, reflecting the oral 
qualities of these Meccan parts of the Kuran (see 
Bell-Watt, 8o). There are also many addresses 
on a variety of topics. Most Meccan ones treat theolog- 
ical topics—the signs of God, messages of earlier 
prophets, etc.—and thus can be classified as sermons. 
Early Medinan ones are often addressed to the Jews, 
either as the Children of Israel or the People of the 
Book, Later Medinan ones, usually addressed "O 
believers", but sometimes “O children of Adam” or 
"'O people", treat specific legal, political, and military 
matters as well as general religious, moral, and social 
themes. Another special type of material found in 
both Meccan and Medinan parts of the Kuran in- 
volves Mubammad’s personal situation. Many 
Meccan passages addressed to Muhammad bring 
comfort and encouragement in times of persecution, 
instructions on religious practices, etc. Some Medinan 
ones, addressed "O Prophet”, give special marriage 
and divorce regulations. Others are addressed to 
Mubammad’s wives or otherwise treat his family 
problems (see sūras XXIV, XXXIII, LXVI). 

3. Tur Ko'is 18 Mustin Lire AxD Tiovonr. 

For Muslims the Kur'án is much more than scrip- 
ture or sacred literature in the usual Western sense. 


Tts primary significance for the vast majority through 
the centuries has been in its oral form, the form in 
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which it first appeared, as the "recitation"t (burn) 
chanted by Muhammad to his followers over a period 
of about twenty years (on its liturgical function 
during Muhammad’ lifetime, seo VII, 203-6, LX XIII, 
20, LXXXIV, 20f, ete,). The revelations were 
memorised by some of Mubammad’s followers during 
his lifetime, and the oral tradition that was thus 
established has had a continuous history ever since, 
in some ways independent of, and superior to, the 
written Kurn, During the early centuries when the 
written KuPán was limited to the scriptio defectiva of 
the period (see 3.c above), the oral tradition estab- 
lished itself as the standard by which the written text 
was to be judged. Even when the Egyptian standard. 
edition" was prepared in the early 1920s, i was the 
oral tradition and its supporting kirZ'a literature 
(rather tban early Kur*àn mss.) that served as the 
authority for determining the written text. Through 
the centuries the oral tradition of the entire Kur’an 
has been maintained by the professional reciters 
(Rurrá?) (ou. Kur*an reciters in Egypt, see M. Berger, 
Islam in Egypt today, Cambridge 1970, 11-13, 37-43, 
and for the oral tradition in general, Labib al-Said, 
The recited Koran, see Bibl), while all Muslims 
memorie parts of the Kur'án for use in the daily 
Prayers. Until recently, the significance of the recited 
Kurtin has seldom been fully appreciated in the 
West. 

The Kurán also had a central role in the theol- 
ogical debates of the early centuries, and it has 
continued to be one of the most controversial issues 
in Islamic theology. Since tbe Kur'àn was held to 
consist of messages brought fro God to Mubammad 
by Gabriel, and since God is the "speaker" in these 
messages, it was natural for Muslims to think of it 
as God's speech (kalám). About the time of Hardin 
al-Ráshid, theologians began to discuss whether ox 
not the Kur’an was created. Among those who 
maintained that it was were the Mu‘tazila, including 
some who had positions at the court of al-Ma’min. 
Convinced by their arguments, and also thinking 
that adoption of the doctrine would be politically 
beneficial, al-Ma’mtin in 218/833 established the 
mitna [q.v] or “inquisition”, in which most leading 
officials were obliged to profess publicly that the 
Kuran was created. Nearly all submitted but a few 
refused, notably Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) [q.v]. 
In 234/848, shortly after the accession of al-Mutawak- 
kil, the mina was abandoned, probably because its 
political results were disappointing. Up through the 
time of the mihwa the issue seems to have been 
whether the Kur%in was the actual speech of God or 
was created. Those who accepted the latter view, 
arguing that God "has never spoken and does not 
speak”, were called by their opponents the Djah- 
miyya [¢.0.—see also Watt, Formative period, 143-8). 
Then Ibn Hanbal argued that the Kurn is part of 
God's knowledge (fim), and aíter the mibna he 
accepted the expression “uncreated” (ghayr maAhlük) 
as a description of the Kur'àn. This led to the for- 
mulation of the doctrine that It is eterzal (kadim), 
argued for by al-Ashar (d. 323/935) (q4.) and others. 
Although this became the standard Sunni view (see, 
eg. the 4th/roth century Hanafi ereed called by 
Wensinck Figh Aħbar II, art. 3), it has not been 
accepted by all. The Hanball theologian Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1328) [q.v], for instance, disavowed 
this view, arguing that the question of the eternity or 
temporality of the Kur’én was not an issue before 
the time of Ibn Hanbal, and that in affirming the 
uncreatedness of the Kur’ān the "plous ancestors”, 
including[Ibn Hanbal, never meant to assert its 











eternity. It should also be noted that even the expres- 
sion ghayr ma&kIGÀ does not occur in Muslim creeds 
until after the mihna (see, e.g. Wensinck, Muslim 
Creed, 103 §., 127, 189) and that the early discussions 
and creeds do not mention the Kurénic expression 
“preserved tablet" (laws méhfie) [seo Lawl) in 
LXXXV, 22, and “mother of the Book” (umm al- 
kiiab) in III, 7, which only later came to be inter- 
preted as referring to a heavenly archetype of the 
Kurn in support of the doctrine of its eternity. 
See W. Madelung, Tie origins of the controversy 
concerning the creation of the Koran, in Orientalia 
Hispanica, Leiden 1974, i, 504-25; W. M, Watt, 
Early discussions about he Qurán, in MW, xl (1950], 
27-40, 96-05; idem, Formative period, 178 ., 242-5, 
280-5, 293; J. Bouman, The docirine of ‘Abd al- 
Djabbár on the Qur'an as the created word of Allah, in 
Verbum, the H. W. Obbink Festschrift, Utrecht 1964, 
67-86; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren des Islam, 
Munich 1962, 75-8). For an outline of the views of 
the various schools on the Kurân as the kaldm 
Allāh, See KALĀM. 

Parallel to the development of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the Kur’an there also arose the dogma of 
its inimitability (idjas) [9.0]. From the beginnirg, 
the Kur'in had been seen as a “sign (4ya) or 
“proof” (burkan) of Mubammad’s prophethood. This 
belief took 2 more precise form in the teaching that 
each prophet was given a verifying miracle (muSdjiea), 
and that the Kur'ün was Mubammad’s; the term 
diis, it should be noted, still had not received its 
technical meaning as late as the time of Abmad b. 
Hanbal (see Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammad in 
Lehre nd Glaube, Uppsala 1917, 101). Early discus- 
sion of the #djds of the Kus%in centred around the 
concept o! tahaddi or "challenge", based largely on 
several verses of the Kur’aa (II, 23, X, 38, XL, 13, 
XVII, 88, etc). The failure of Muhammad's con- 
temporaries to take up the challenge to produce 
even one süra like those he recited was taken as 
proof that it was impossible, This argument was then 
supplemented by the concept of sarfa (lit. “turning 
away"), meaning that God prevented the competent. 
from taking up the challenge. In one of the earliest. 
treatises devoted solely to idjaz, *Ali b. 'Ísà al- 
Rummáni (4. 354/944) mentioned both of these 
arguments along with several others, involving the 
eloquence of the Kur’an, its prophecies of future 
events, its establishment of new literary forms and 
style that surpass all others, ete. Hamd b. Muhammad 
al-Khattadt (4. 388/998) in bis al-Baydn fi i%djas al- 
KuPdn (see Bibl.) stressed the rhetorical eloquence of 
the Kuan, and al-Bakillini (4. 403/to13) in the 
most famous work on the subject (see Bibi.) rejected 
the sarfa argument and compiled what he regarded 
‘as empirical evidence of the Kuran's superior style, 
He also argued that since Muhammad was illiterate, 
he could not have read other scriptures or written 
down stories told by human informants, and thus 
Kur'ünic reports of past events and prophecies of 
future events are further proof of the miracle of the 
Kuan and its divine source. For summaries of the 
development of these views see Ihdn, ii, 116-25; 
Abdul Alem, /*janej-Qur'an, in IC, vii (1933), 64-82, 
215-33; J. Bouman, Le conflit autor du Coran et la 
solution d'al-Bágiliámi, Amsterdam 1959; H. Stieg- 
lecker, op. cit., 371-408; and art. i'pJAz. The standard 
modern work on the subject is that of Mustafa Șàdilg 
al-RatiSt (see Bibl.). 

The doctrines of the eternity and perfectior or 
inimitability of the Kur'án contributed to its ex- 
tensive influence throughout Islamic life and culture. 
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It became the first “source” (ast) of Islamic law, the 
Shari‘a, which also came to be regarded as eternal 
(cf. the Torah ín Jewish belief]. Its grammar became 
standard for later Arabic, which replaced other 
languages across the Near East and North Africa 
(among Christians and Jews as well as Muslims), and 
its script came to be adopted in Persian, Turkish, 
Urdu, and other languages. Verses of the Kur'án 
became the main subject of Islamic calligraphy and 
one of the main decorative motifs of Islamic religions 
art and architecture, as a substitute for statues and 
pictorial representation. At the same time, these two 
doctrines have been the strongest factor working 
against the acceptance of critical studies of the 
Kurün within tbe modern Muslim community, In 
the early centuries, Muslim scholars studied the 
[Surin as literature and as a historical source, 
analysing its grammar, style, poetic imagery, etc., 
and attempting to determine its chronology, develop- 
ment of ideas, and historical settings, But the wide- 
spread acceptance of belief in the eternity and iji: 
of the Kurin has made modern Muslims loath to 
accept methods of historical and literary criticism 
that have proved so fruitful in the study of other 
scriptures. To a certain extent this is understandable 
to Christians, since the development of the doctrines 
of the eternity and i*djds of the Kur?an is parallel to 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the closest analogue in Christian belief to the role of 
the Kurin in Muslim belief is not the Bible, but 
Christ. Thus the difficulty Muslims have in adopting 
a critical approach to the Kurn is comparable to the 
difficulty many Christians have in accepting a critical 
view of the life of Jesus (e.g. regarding his virgin 
birth and resurrection). But this should not prevent. 
critical analyses of the Kur’én, which is after all still 
a literary work of supreme importance and an 
invaluable historical document. 

Bibliography: (besides works cited in full in 
the text and those in the list of standard abbrevia- 
tions): al-Mushaf al-sharif, or al-Kuran al-karim, 
Cairo 1344/1924, the “Egyptian standard edition” 
of the Kur’an; ‘Abd al-Baki, al-Afu‘djam al- 
mufahras li-alfaz al-Kurán al-karim, Cairo 1364| 
1945, new ed. 1388/1968, concordance to the 
Egyptian standard ed.; Corani textus arabicus and 
Concordantiae corani arabica?, ed. G. Flügel, Leipzig 
1834 and 1842, often reprinted, eg. Ridgewood, 
N.J., 1965. 

Commentaries in Arabic: ‘Abduh and Rida, 
Tafsir al-Kur'ün al-kakim, 11 vols., Cairo 1325-53) 
1907-34, reprinted as Tafsir al-manür, 13 vols, 
Cairo 1367-75/1948-56; al-Alüsl, Rah al-matini fi 
tafsir al-Kuran al-fasim, 9 vols., Balik 1301-10) 
3883-92) al-Baydiwi, Anwdr alvansil wa-asrir al- 
4awil, 2 vols, ed. H. O. Fleischer, Leipzig 1846-8; 
Ton Kathir, Tafsir al-Kupän al-'azim, 7 vols., 
Beirut 1386/1966; al-Kashanl, al-Safi fi tafsir 
halām Allāh al-wäfi, Tehran 1266/1850; al: Kummi, 
Tafsir al-Kummi, 2 vols., Nadjaf 1386-7/1967; 
Kurtubl, al- Dídmi* li-aktdm al-Kur'in, 20 vols., 
Cairo 1552-69]1933:50; Sayyid Kutb, Fi pilàl al- 
furan, 30 vols. in 7, Cairo 137?-0/195 7-9; al- 
Maballi and al-Suyati, Tafsir ai-Djaiála yn, Cairo. 
3390/1970; Mudjahid b. Diabr, Tafsir Mudjahid, 
Katar 1396/2976; Mukatil b. Sulayman, al-Asktah 
wa 'L-nayiPir fé'l-Kurin al-karim, Cairo 1395/1975; 
al-Rizl, Mafitih al-ghayb al-mushtahir bi ‘I-tafsir 
al-kabir, B vols., Cairo and Istanbul 1308/1891; 
al-Sbawkial, Fath al-kadir al-djàmi*, 5 vols., Cairo 
1384-5/1964-5; Sufyán al-Thawrl, Tafsir al-Kwr'ün. 
al-kartm, Rampur 1365/1965; al-Suyùti, al-Durr 


























al-manthas fi ‘L-tafsir bí "I-ma?thür, 6 vols., Tehran 
1377/1957; al-Tabari, Djimi* al-baydn ft tafsir al- 
Kurs, 30 vols, in 10, Cairo 1323-0/t900-r1, 
Balak 1323/1905, also published as Djdmi* al-bayan 
čan sawit dydt al-Kur^in, ed. Shakir and Shakir, 
fS vols. up to Süra XVI, Cairo 1374-[1954-; al- 
TOsi, al-Tibyan ft tafsir al-K urn, 10 vols., Nadjaf 
1377-82/1957-63; al-Zamakhsharl, Tafsir alAagh- 
shaf San hakwik ghawdmid al-tantil, 4 vols., Cairo 
1373/1953-4, Beirut 1386/1956. Most of these works 
have appeared in other editions, and some (e. 
al-Baydáwi and T. al-Djalilayn) are available in 
several editions. For a more complete list, in- 
cluding other important early and modern /afsir 
works, see TAFSIR. 

Other works in Arabic: Abù ‘Ubayda, 
Madids al-Kwrám, Cairo 1373-82/r954-62; _al- 
Bakillant, [dias al-Kur’dn, Cairo 1963, English tr. 
of the section on poetry by G. E. von Grunebaum, 
A tenth-century document of Arabic literary theory 
and criticism, Chicago 1950; al-Dinl, K. al-Tays 
fi “rkinPat al-sab', ed. O. Pretzl, Bibl. Isl. 
Istanbul 1349/1930; idem, ai-Mukmi* fi ma*rifat 
marsüm madkif ahL al-amsár, ed. Pretzl, Bibl. 1sl., 
iii, Istanbul 1351/1032, also Damascus 1359/1040; 
al-Dhahabl, al-Tafsir wa "IL-mufassirüm, 3 vols, 
Cairo 1381/1961; al-Djaşşäş, Akkám al-Kuran, 
Istanbul 1335/1917; al-Farri?, Ma'dni "I-Kur'án, 
3 vole, Cairo 1374-95/1955-75; Hibat Allàh, K. 
al-Nasikh wa "-mansūkh, Cairo 1380/1960 and 
many eds.; Ibn Abi DAwüd, K, al-Masáhif, ed. A. 
Jeffery, publ. in Malerials; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Aġħäm 
al-Kur'tin, 4 vols. Cairo 1377/1957; Ibn al-Djazaci, 
al-Naghr fi -bir@at al-“‘ashr, 2 vols., Cairo n.d.; 
Ibn Diinni, al- Muhtasad fi tabyin wudiak al-bir@at 
wa "Lidák Sanka, 2 vols., Cairo 1386-9/1966-9; Ibn 
Hadjar, Fath al-bdri, 13 vols., Cairo 1348/1939; fbn 
Khalawayh, Mudliasar ft shawadhdh al-kirdat, ed. 
G. Bergstrasser, Bibl. [sl. vi, Cairo 1934; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ta’wil mushtil al-Kur’dn, Cairo 1373/ 
1954; A. Jeffery (ed.), Mubaddimatan ft Sulnm al- 
 Kur'an (the intro, to the anonymous K. al- Mabdnr 
fi nazm al-ma‘ani and the introd, to Ibn *Atiyya's 
commentary, al-Díámi* al-mukarrar), Cairo 1373/ 
t954, 2nd ed. revised by “Abd Allāh al-Sawi, Cairo 
1392/1972; al-Khattibl, aL-Baydm fi idids al- 
Kwrün, Aligarh 1372/1953; Mustafa Zayd, al- 
Nashh fi '-KuPan al-karim, 2 vols., Cairo 1383/ 
1963; al-Nabbis, K. al-Nésikh wa ‘Lransiihh, 
Cairo 1357/1938; al-RAfiti, J*dids al-Kur'dn wa. 
"Lbalágkat al-nabawiyya, 8th ed., Cairo 1384/1965; 
al-Raghib al-Ipfahini, al-Mufradét fi gharid al- 
Kurén, Cairo 1318/2900, several eds.; Labib al- 
So'ld, al- Diam* al-sawti al-awwal li '-Kurån al- 
karim aw al-mushaf al-murattal bawdSithubie wa- 
mukhatfatituh, Cairo 1387/1967, an abbreviated and 
revised English version: The recited Koran, 
Princeton: Darwin 1975; Subbl al-Salib, Mabdhith 
fi *ulüm al-Kur'dn, 2nd ed., Damascus 1382/1962; 
al-Suyüti, al-titdn fi ‘ulam al-Kur'dn, here cited. 
from the Halabi 3rd ed., 2 vols., Cairo 1379/1951, 
































mubül fi asbab al-nuzūl, 2nd ed, Cairo nd; al- 
Wåhidi, Asbāb al-nuziil, Cairo 1315/1897 (with Ibn. 
Saláma's al-Nasikh sca "I-mansiükh on the margin), 
also Cairo 1389/1969; al-Zadidiàdi, I*ràb al-Kur'án, 
3 vols, Cairo 1384/1965; al-Zandjéni, Tarikk al- 
KuPin, 3rd ed., Beirut 1388/1969; al-Zarkashi, 
al-Burhan fi ulüm al-Kur'án, 4 vols., Cairo 1376] 
1957; alZurkánl, Mandhit ai-‘irfan Ji *ulüdm al- 
 Kur'n, 2 vols,, Cairo 1361/1942 and 1373/1954. 
General studies (in Western languages): 
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Abbott, The rise of tke North Arabic script and its 
Kurénie development, Chicago 1930; eadem, 
Studies im Arabie literary papyri. vi. Quranic 
commentary and tradition, Chicago 1967; M. Abul 
Qasem, The recitation and interpretation of the 
Qur'án: al-Ghazili's theory (with a tr. of Book VIII 
of the Ihyd?), Kuala Lumpur 1979; M. Allard, Une 
méthode nouvelle pour l'étude du Coran, in Stud, Isl., 
xv (1961), 5-21; idem et alii, Analyse conceptuelle 
du Coran. sur cartes perfories, 2 vols. and cards, 
The Hague 1963; J. M. S, Baljon, Modern Muslim 
Koran interprelation (1880-1960), Leiden x96t; E. 
Beck, Der *wimánische Kodex in der Koranlesung 
des seiten Jahrhunder's, in Orientalia, ns. xiv 
(1945), 355-73; idem, Studien sur Geschichte der 
hufischen Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahr- 
hunderten, in ibid., XVII (1948), 326-55, xix (1950), 
328-50, xx (1951), 316-28, xxii (1953), 59-78; idem, 
Die Zuverlässighai! der Uberlieferung usser 
Sutmanischen Varianten bei al-Farrd?, in ibid., xxiii 
(1954), 412-35; idem, Die b. Mastüdvarianlen bei 
al-Farr®, in tbid., xxv (1956), 353-83, xxvili (1959), 
186-205, 230-56; R. Bell, see Watt below for Bell- 
Watt; H. Birkeland, Old Mwslim opposition against 
interpretation of the Koran, Oslo 1955; idem, The 
legend of the opening of Muhammad's breast, Oslo 
1955; idem, The Lord guideth: studies on primitive 
Islam, Oslo 1936; R. Blachtre, [troduction aw 
Coran, Paris 1947, 1939, 1977; J. Burton, The 
collection of the Quran, Cambridge 1977; M. 
Chouémi, Le verbe dans le Coran, Paris 1966; K. 
Gragg, The event of the Quran, London t971; idem, 
The mind of the Qur'an, London 1973; H. Gitje, 
Koran und Koran exegese, Zürich 2971, English ed., 
The Quran and its exegesis, tr. and ed. A. T. Welch, 
London and Berkeley 1976; 1. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, 1952; H. Hirschfeld, Beiträge zur Erklärung 
des Koran, Leipzig 1886; idem, New researches into 
the composition and exegesis of the Qoran, London 
1902; J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names and 
derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii (2925), 145- 
227, repr. Hildesheim 1964; idem, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin 1926; J. J. G. Jansen, The 
interpretation of the Koran in modern Egypt, Leiden 
1974; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text 
of the Quran, Leiden 1937; idem, Index to Mate- 
rials, Leiden 1951; idem, The foreign vocabulary of 
fhe Qur'in, Baroda 1938; idem, The Qur'ün as 
scripture, in. MW, x1 (1950), 43 ff, repr, New York 
1952; ]. Jomier, Le commentaire coranique du 
Manar, Paris 1954; idem, Bible ct Coram, Paris 
ish version, The Bible and the Koran, tr. 


























la révélation judéo-chrétienne, 2 vols, Paris 19589; 
eadem, Monoihéisme coranique et monothéisme 
biblique, Paris 1976; J. E. Merrill, Dr. Bell's critical 
analysis of the Qur'án, in MW, xxxvii (1947), 134- 
48; Y. Moubarac, Le Coran et la critique occidentale, 
Beirut 1972-3; Th. Néldeke, Orientalische Shiszen, 
1892, 21 ff; idem, Newe Beitrdge sur semitischen 
Sprackwissenschaft, Strassburg 1910; P, Nwyia, 
Exégise coranique ef langage mystique, Beirut 1970; 
R. Paret, Grenzen der. Koranforschung, Stuttgart 
1950; idem, Mohammed und der Koran, Stuttgart 
lem, Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle, in Isl., 
xxxvii (1961), 26-42; idem, Der Koran: Kommentar 
tind Kenkordans, Stuttgart 1971, 1977; idem, ed. 
Der Koran, Wege der Forschung, ccexxvi, Darm- 
stadt 1975; W. Rudolph, Die Abhängigkeit des 
Qorans von Judentum und Christentum, Stuttgart 
1922; T. Sabbagh, La mélaphore dans le Coram, 











Paris 1943; M. S. Seale, Qur'in and Bible, London 
1978; D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes musul- 
manes dans le Coran, Paris 1883, 1933; J. I. Smith, 
An historical and semantic study of (he term "*isldm" 
as sem im a sequence of Qurüm commentaries, 
Missoula, Montana 1975; H. Speyer, Die biblischen 
Erzühlungen im Qoran, Gráfenhainichen 1931, repr. 
Hildesheim. 1961 |. Wansbrough, Arabic rhetoric 
and Quranic exegesis, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 459- 
85; idem, Mafaz al-gur’dn: periphrastic exegesis, in 
BSOAS, xxxii (1970), 247.66; idem, Quranic 
Studies: sources and methods of scriptural inier- 
pretation, Oxford 1977; W. M. Watt, Early discus- 
sions about the Qur’én, in MW, xi (1950), 27-40, 
96-105; idem, The dating of the Quran: a review of 
Richard Bell's theories, in JRAS (1957), 46-56: 
idem, Bell's introduction to the Quran: completely 
revised and enlarged, Edinburgh 1970; M. Zwettier, 
The oral tradition of classical Arabic poetry, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 1978, 97-188. 
On the mysterious letters: P. J. E. Cachia, 
i (1968), 118-31; 
8-13), tr. M. S. 
Seale, in Qur'an and Bible, 38-46; H. Bauer, Uber 
die Anordnung der Suren und über die geheimnis- 
vollen Buchstaben im Qoran, in ZDMG, Ixxv (1021), 
1-20; E. Goossens, Ursprung und Bedeulung der 
koranischen Siglen, in Isl, (1923), 191-225*; 
A, Jeffery, The mystic letters of the Koran, in. MW, 
xiv (1924), 247-60; A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur-an, 
Lahore 1934, Appendix I; «AI Násüh al-Tàhi 
Audi alsuwar fi 'l-Kuran al-harim, ond ed. 
‘Amman 1373/1954, also English version, Abbrevia 
tions in the Holy Qur'an, in Islamic Review, xxxviii] 
12 (Dec, 1950), 8-2; Muhammad ‘Ali, Abbrevia- 
tions in the Holy Quran: A new theory and its 
implications, in ibid., zxxviii/s (May 1950), 17-19; 
M. S. Scale, The mysterious letters in the Qur'an, in, 
Akten des XXIV Intern. Orient. Kongr, München 
1937*, revised version in Qur'an and Bible, ch. 33 
A. Jones, The mystical leters of the Qur'án, in Stud. 
Isl., xvi (1962), 5-115; H. Amir Ali, The mysterious. 
letters of the. Qurdn, in. IC, xxxvi (1962), iiiv; 
J. A. Bellamy, The mysterious letters of the Koran: 
old abbreviations of the basmalah, in. JAOS, xciii 
(1973), 267-85. Others are given in the text (s.d.) 
[* The articles by Bauer, Goossens, Seale, and 
Jones are reprinted in Paret, Koran (1975), 311-85.) 
Recent studies on. Kur?inic topics: H. 
Ringgren, The conception of faith in the Koran, in 
Oriens, iv (1951), 1-20; idem, Die Gottesfurcht im 
Koran, in Orientalia Suecana, üi (1954), 118-34; 
T. O'Shaughnessy, The development of the meaning. 
of spirit in the Koran, Rome 1953; idem, The seven 
names for hell in the Quran, in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 
444-69; idem, Muhammad's thoughts om death, 
Leiden 1969; idem, Creation from nothing and the 
waching of the Qur'an, in ZDMG, cxx (1970) 
274-80; idem, God's throne and the biblical symbolism 
of the Qur'dn, in. Numen, xx (1973), 202-21; Y. 
Moubarac, Les noms, titres ct attribuis de Dieu dans 
le Coran et leurs correspondants en épigraphie sud- 
sémitique, in. M usdon, Ixviii (1955), 03-135, 325-68: 
idem, Abraham dams le Coram, Paris 1958; J. 
Jomier, Le nom divin “al-Rakman” dans le Coran, 
in Mdlanges L. Massignon, ii, Damascus 1957, 361- 
8r; J. M. S. Baljon, The “Amr of God” in the Koran, 
in AO, xxiii (1958), 7-18; S. H. al-Shamma, The 
wthical system underlying the Qur'án, Tübingen 
1959; H. Michaud, Jésus selon le Coran, Lausanne 
1960; D. Rahbar, God of justice: a study in the 
ethical doctrine of the Qur'ün, Leiden 1960; T. Izutsu, 
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God and man in the Koran, Tokyo 1964; idem, 
Ethico-religious concepts in the Quran, Montreal 
1966; D, Bakker, Man in the Quran, Amsterdam 
1965; E. G. Parrinder, Jesus in the Qur'an, London 
1965; J- Bowker, The problem of sufering in the 
Quran, in Relig. Stud., iv (1968), 183-200; K, 
Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, Leiden 1968; 
W. A. Bijlefeld, A prophet and more than a prophet? 
Some observations on the Qur'ünic use of the terms 
“prophet” and “apostle”, in MW, lix (1969), 1-28; 
H. Räisänen, Das horamische Jesusbild, Helsinki 
1971; idem, The idea of divine hardening (in the 
Bible and the KuPin), Helsinki 1972; Soubhi el- 
Saleh, La vie future selon le Coran, Paris 1971; 
J. Bouman, Goit und Mensch im Koran, Darmstadt 
1977; F. M. Denny, The Qur’anie vocabulary of 
repentance, W. M. Watt, Conversion to Islam at the 
time of the Prophet, and A. T. Welch, Allah and 
other supernatural beings: the emergence of te 
Quranic doctrine of tawhid, in Studies in Qur'an and. 
Tafsir, Dec. 1979 suppl. to the Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion, For studies on 
individual süras and verses, see Paret, Kommentar, 
ad locc.; and for the general topic of approaches to 
the Kur’an in Western scholarship, see NUSTASHRIK. 
(A. T. Weren) 


9. TRANSLATION OF THE KURAN 


a. The orthodox doctrine concerning trans- 

lation. In the time of Muhammad it is certain that 
nobody had considered the possibility that the 
Kuan might be translated either as a whole or in 
part into a foreign language. It was revealed 
expressly as an "Arabic Kur" (Süra XII, 2; 
XX, 113; XXXIX, 28; XLI, 3; XLH, 7; XLII, 3), 
in "clear Arabic language" (XVI, 103; XXVI, 195; 
ef. XLVI, r2), that the Prophet through it might 
“warn the capital (ie, Mecca) and the people in its 
surroundings" (VI, 92; XLII, 7), It was not origi- 
nally intended for non-Arabs, It was only as a result 
of the spread of the Arabic-Islamic conquests that 
the sphere of influence of the Kur'àn was extended 
to territories outside the Arabic-speaking world. The 
Persians and other non-Arabs who embraced Islam 
were obliged, in the same way as their genuinely 
Arab fellow-believers, to recite in the ritual prayer 
the Fátiba and several other texts from tbe Kur'án. 
The question thus arose whether they should be 
permitted to recite the texts in question in their 
native language instead of in Arabic. In so far as 
Muslims from the non-Arabic-speaking territories 
were interested in getting to know not only the texts 
used in the prayers, but also other parts of the 
Kur’an, or the whole of the Kur'an, there arose the 
further question whether this might be achieved 
with the help of a translation. 

‘The theologians and jurists who had to decide on 
this matter in general adopted a rigorous attitude. 
With regard to the recitation of the Fatiha in the 
ritual prayer, the Malikis, Shafi‘‘s and Hanbalis 
insisted that the text must be spoken in Arabic. In 
a case where tbe person praying could not recite 
the Fatiba in Arabic, he must substitute for it 
another passage from the Kur’én, or observe a 
silent pause, or repeat the name of God for the same 
length of time, On the other hand it is reported that 
Abū Hanifa had originally declared that the recital 
Of the Fátiba in Persian was permitted without 
reservation; he later restricted this concession to 
those worshippers who were unable to speak Arabic. 
This then became the general rule for the Hanafi 
school. In similar circumstances other non-Arabic 























languages besides Persian might be employed. 

As for the production and use of translations of 
the whole of the Kurin, the attitude of the scholars 
was that a "translation" of the Kur'in in the true 
sense of the word was not possible. They based their 
attitude mainly on the argument that the wording 
of the Kuràn is a miracle (mu'djiza) incapable of 
imitation by man, This characteristie would be 
invalidated in a translation into a foreign language, 
since this would be made by man. Furthermore, the 
scholars maintained that a translation of the 
Kur'án which was both literal and at the same time 
true to the meaning was not possible. They conceded, 
however, that a so-called translation (/ardjama) in 
the sense of a commentary (tafsir) might be used, 
on the assumption that the text of the original was 
not superseded by this. Thus manuscripts of the 
Kur’an might be provided with an interlinear 
(quasi-)translation. In more recent times this was 
extended to the printing of the translation (as a 
commentary) beside the Arabic text. This is the 
practice which remains usual for translations made 
by Muslims. 

The question whether in the ritual prayer texts 
from the Kuran may be recited in a non-Arabic 
language and whether the production and use of 
translations of the Kuran should be permitted 
became once again acute when in Turkey in the 
mineteen-twentiés the authorities proceeded to 
"mationalise" the ritual prayers and to publish 
Turkish translations of the Kur'án not accompanied. 
by the Arabic original. Authoritative theologians 
found themselves induced once again to explain and 
to justify the orthodox standpoint by reference to 
earlier authorities. 

The first statements were mainly of a polemical 
and negative nature. In the course of time, however, 
there prevailed a more eirenical judgement on the 
matter. Thus the Hanafi scholar of al-Azhar, 
Mubammad Mustafa al-Maraghi, in a thorough 
investigation first published in 1932, adopted the 
attitude that for a Muslim without a knowledge of 
Arabic the recital of the Kur’anic texts prescribed 
for the prayer in an appropriate translation was 
absolutely obligatory (wddjib). The important thing 
in the prayer is the meaning of the text, not the 
character of the i‘dids. The true sense is, however, 
transmitted through a translation. Furthermore, it 
is not realistic to require the great mass of Muslims 
from the non-Arabic-speaking territories to learn 
Arabic on account of the Kurin, It is much more 
desirable and indispensable (according to Mahmad 
Shaltüt, even obligatory) for them to use translations, 
quite apart from their use in the prayer. The thesis 
that the Kur%in in translation ceases to be the 
Word of God (kaldm Allah) is, according to Maraghi, 
valid only with reservations. The translation does 
not simply represent human speech (kaldm al-nds), 
for although it does not contain the Word of God 
literally, yet its content consists of the meaning of 
God's Word. 

Bibliography: Sbáfi'l, al-Risdla fi usül al-fith 

(= Kitab al-Umm, i}, Balak 1321, 8 f.; Abd al- 

Rabmin, b, al-Kisim, al-Mudawwana al-hubrd, 

Cairo 1324, 1, 68-71; Sarakhsl, Kitdb al-Mabsül, i, 

Cairo 1324, 36f.; Ibn Kudama, al-Mughnl, Cairo 

1367, 1, 486 f.; Shatibi, al-Musvafakat, Cairo [1340], 

d, 66-8; aLFikh *ala "ILmadhhib aLarbata*, i, 

Cairo 193r, 188; A. Querry, Droif musulman, 

Recueil de lois concernant les musulmans schyites, i, 

Paris 1871, 70, 73; Bukbárl, Tawhid, st; Ibm 

Hagjar al-‘Askalini, Fath al-bdri, Cairo 1319-29, 
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vi, 69, ix, 8; Ibn Kutayba, Ta*eil mushi! al- 

Kuan, Cairo 1373, rsi; Zamakhsharl, aL 

Kagshéf on Süra XLIV, 44; Suydti, Kitdd al- 

Utkin, Cairo 1317, i, 111; R. Brunschvig, Kew! 

 Páshásáde ei le persan, in. Mélanges Henri Massé, 

1963, 48-64, at 54-9. 

M. M. Moreno, È lecito aè Musulmani tradurre 
il Corano?, in OM, v (1925), 532-43; [Muhammad 
Shakir], On the translation of the Koran inte 
forcign languages, in MW, xvi (1926), 161-5; 
Mubammad Rashid Rida, Tafsir al-Mandr, ix, 
Cairo 1347, 314-53: J. Jomier, Le commentaire 
coranique du Mandr, Paris 1954, 338-47; W. G. 
Shellabear, Can a Moslem translate the Koran?, 
in MIV, xxi (1931), 287-303; Muhammad al- 
Khidr Husayn, Nal ma‘ani "I-hur'án, in Nar al- 
Tslám, ii (3350), 122-32; Mabmad AbO Dakika, 
Kalima fi tardjamat al-kur’an al-karim, ibid, st 
(2351), 29-35; Ibrahim al-Djibatl, al-Kaldm fi 
tasdjamat al-hurin, ibid, ii (1351), 57-65; 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Marághi, Bahth fi tardjamat 
al-bur'ün al-harim wa-akhámihá, in. Madjallat al- 
Ashar, vii (z355) 77-112; MabmOd Sbaltüt, 
Tardjamat al-kwPin wa-nugis al-‘ulamd fihi, 
ibid, vi (1355), 123-34; A. L. Tibawi, Is the 
Quän iranslatable?, in MW, lii (1962), 4-16; 
J. J. G. Jansen, The interpretation of the Koran in 
modern Egypt, Leiden 1974, rof. (R. PARET) 
b. Translations into specific languages. The 

Kuc'àn has been translated into most of the languages 
of Asia and Europe, and into seme African ones, A 
Persian translation is said to have been made during 
the time of the Orthodox Caliphs by Salmán al-Fárisl, 
a Companion of the Prophet; one into Berber in 
127/744-5; and a Sindhi one in 270/883-4; but none 
of these survives. 

Bibliography: Index translationum, passim; 
the catalogues of the British Library, India Office 
Library, Cambridge University Library and others; 
J. C. Lobherz, Disserlatio historico-philologico- 
Theologica de Alcorani versionibus ..., Nuremberg 

C. F. Sehnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, Halle 
- Chauvin, Bibliographie des owcrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux arabes... x. Le Coran dl la tradition, 

Liège and Leipzig 1910; M. Mamídullah, Quran in 

every language, Hyderabad Deccan 1939 (contin- 

ued in Pensée chiite, ili-xii, 1960-2, revised vd. 

France-Islam, ii, 1957-); S. M. Zwemer, Transla- 

tions of the Koran, in MW, v (1915), 244-61; W. S. 

Woolworth, A bibliography of Koran texts and 

translations, in MW’, xvii (1927), 279-89. 

1. Persian and Turkish, One of the oldest 
surviving works in the Persian language is the 
translation of the large Arabic tafsir of Tabari 
(à. Baghdad 310/923), which was made for Aba Salih 
Mansür b. Nüb, Sàminid ruler of Transoxania and 
Khurdsan (350-66/961-76). The precise date is not 
recorded, but the Persian preface explains how it 
came to be made, AbO Salih, after questioning his 
“ulamd? about the legality of translation ot the Holy 
Book into Persian, decreed that this should be done 
by learned men from the cities of this realm. Several 
MSS. are mentioned by Storey, the earliest, at 
Rampir, being dated ca, 600/1203-4. There is a 
Persian translation in Roman characters in the 
Vatican, 

Possibly not much later is the Persian text, trans- 
lation and commentary, copied (and perhaps com- 
posed) by one Muhammad b. Abi "I-Fath in 628/1231, 
which is preserved at Cambridge and described by 
E. G. Browne. 

Storey lists 48 dated translations and commenta- 


























ries, and in an appendix, 74 titled or quasi-titled 
commentaries, as well as a selection of 8 miscellaneous. 
unidentified commentaries and specimens of the 
numerous anonymous translations to be found in 
Persian, Indian and other MS. collections, and some 
lithographs. 

‘The Bregel-Borshtevsky Russian translation of 
Storey (Persidskaya literatura, Moscow 1972) records 
earlier MSS. of the Tabari translation (Bursa $62/ 
1166-7 and end of Gth/12th century), as well as some 
250 other translations and commentaries. 

‘The Persian translation of abaris commentary 
was the basis for the first Turkish version, which 
Togar. regards as its contemporary, but which Inan 
places in the first half of the sth/rrth century, 

There are said to be over 70 translations into 
‘Turkish made from at least the 4th/rith century 
onwards, existing in many hundreds of MSS. in 
public and private collections, and these have 
frequentiy been printed. These are in various forms 
of the Turkic languages, Eastern and Western, and 
in the Uyghur and Arabic scripts and in Roman 
characters, with at least four transliterations into 
Modern Turkish of the Arabic text, 

Bibliography: E. G. Browne, Description of an 
old Persian commentary on the Kurén, in JRAS 
(1894), 417-524; A. Dodroligeti, The Persian trans- 
lation of the Koran in Latin letters, in Acta Or. Hung, 
xiii (1961), 261-76; Zeki Velidi Togan, The earliest 
translation of the Quran into Turkish, in. Islam 
Tetkikleri Enst. Dergisi, iv (1964), 1-19; Abdülkadir 
Inan, Kurån-i Kartmin türkce tercümeleri üzerinde 
bir inceleme, Ankara 1961; J. K, Birge, Turkish 
translations of the Koran, in MW, xxviii (1938), 
394-9; J. Fckmann, Eastern Turkic translations of 
the Koran, in Studia Turcica, ed. L. Ligeti, 1971, 
149-59; idem, Middle Turkic glosses of thë Rylands 
interlinear Koran translation, Budapest 1976; 
Yasarogiu, in M. Hamidullah, Kurani Kerim 
tarihi ve türkge tercümeler biblivografyast, Istanbul 
1065. 

2. Indo-Pakistani languages. Of the many 
Urdu versions, the earliest are said to have been 
made by Shah ‘Abd al-Kadir [¢.v,] and Shah Rafié 
al-Din, each of them an uncle of the celebrated 
preacher and scholar Muhammad Ismåā Shahid [see 
IsMA‘IL suautip]. The British Museum Hindustani 
catalogue lists innumerable examples, including 
versions made by Christians and printed in Roman 
characters, Details may also be found in the biblio- 
graphics of the Andjuman-i tarokki-yi Urdi Pakistan 
(i, Karachi 1961) and of ‘Abd al-Sattar Chaudhari 
{974}. 

In the other Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages, 
there are versions in Assamese, Bengali (inmumerabl 
a 1908 version by Rev. Wm. Goldsack of 1908 is 
illustrated in MW, v (tots), 254-5), Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi (often combined 
with a Persian version and the Arabic text), Pashto, 
Sanskrit (Chauvin, x), Sindhi (surveyed by A. M. 
Schimmel in Oriens, xvi (1963), 224-43), Sinhalese; 
and in the Dravidian languages, Malayalam, Tamil 
and Telegu. 

3. South-East Asian, There are many trans- 
lations into Malay and Indonesian mentioned in the 
catalogues and bibliographies, and into other Indone- 
sian languages (Sundanese, Javanese, Macassarese 
and Buginese). A Burmese version with the Arabic 
text, by one Hádjdit Nür al-DIa known as Hādidjī Lü, 
Published in 1938, may be found in the British 
Library (BM. Arab. cat, 2nd suppl.), while Tinker 
mentions that a project to translate the Kur'n into 
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that language was initiated by U Nu while Prime 
Minister in 1955. Two translations into Thai (one 
with Arabic text) of 1968 and 197 are in the Wason 
Library at Cornell University. 

Bibliography: Catalogus van de Bibl. v. het 
Kon, Inst, v. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk. and supp! 
Ockeloen, Catalogus van bocken en tijdschriften uit- 
begeven in Ned. Oost-Indi, 1870 (-1953); H. Tinker, 
art. BURMA. 

4 Far Eastern (Chinese and Japanese). 
Several 19th and zoth century works contain selec- 
tions in Chinese, sornetimes with commentary. A MS. 
believed to date from about 18oo in the School cf 
Oriental and African Studies, London University, 
gives “pieces from the Koran and prayers transcribed. 
from the Arabic original in Chinese sounds”, Trans- 
lation into Chinese was recommended by Sakuma, 
a Japanese businessman and convert to Islam who, 
1925, founded the progressive but short-lived news- 
paper Mu hiang. Another source says that in that 
same year a complete translation was under consider- 
ation by the International Muslim Association. The 
British Museum has a Kwo-yü kam ching, with 
commentary translated from English versions by Shih 
Tzu-chou and others (Taipei 1958). 

Japanese versions by Toshihiko Izutsu and Tanaka 
‘Shiro were published in several editions in the nine- 
teen-fifties, sixties and seventies. 

Bibliography: Un commentaire chinois du 
Coran, in RMM, iv (1908), 540-7; 1. Mason, Notes 
on Chinese Mohammadan literature, in J.’ North 
China Branch RAS, Wi (1025), 172-215; R. A. 
Syrdal, Christ in the Chinese Koran, in MW, xxvii 
(1937), 72-83. 

5. Non-Islamie Near Eastern Languages. 
Three manuscripts of Hebrew translations exist (in 
Oxford, Cambridge and the Library of Congress), the 
first two made from the Italian of Arrivabene, the 
third from the Dutch of Glazemaker. All of these pre- 
date the translation of Hermann (Hayyim) Recken- 
dorf, Leipzig 1857, made direct from the Arabic. 
Two further translations have since appeared: by 
Joseph Joel Rivlin (Tel Aviv 1936-41, 7955) and by 
‘Aharon Ben-Shemesh (Ramath Gan 1971). 

Quotations from the Kur'in, in Syriac, appear in a 
polemical work against Jews, Nestorians and Muslims 
by the West Syrian writer Barsalibt (d. 1172), which 
exists in a manuscript now in the John Rylands 
University Library in Manchester, and in another in 
the Harvard University Semitic Museum. It is doubt- 
ful if a complete Syriac translation ever existed. 

In the Bhopal State Library is to be found a Kur’an 
in classical Armenian, translated from the Latin by 
Stephanos of Lov, a monk of Echmiadzin. This MS., 
in a “simply perfect calligraphy", lacks title-page 
and date but is thought to be of the first half of the 
17th century, A printed translation, with a life of 
Mubammad, by Leron Laséac', rade from the French 
versions of Savary and Kasimirski, was published in 
Istanbul (pt. 3 in 1912). 

A Georgian version (Tiflis 1906) is in the Wardrop. 
Collection in the Bodleian Library. 

Bibliography: M. M. Weinstein, A Hebrew 
Qur'dn manuscript, in. Studies in bibliography and 
bookiore (Cincinnati), x (1971-2), 19-43; A. Mingana, 
An ancient Syriac translation of the Kur'án, ín Bull. 
John Rylands Libr., ix (1925), 188-235, and repr. 
J. Rendel Harris, The new text of the Kur'in, ibid., 
X (1926), 219-22; Mesrob J. Seth, 4 manuseript 
Koran in Classical Armenian, in JASB, NS. xix 
(1929), 291-4. 

6. African languages. There are three trans- 

















lations of the Kuz'án into Swahili: Christian, Abmadi 
and Sunni SbiH'l. The earliest, made by Godirey 
Dale, a missionary with the Universities Mission for 
Central Africa, was published by the S.P.C.K. in 
London in 1923. It contains over 700 maelozo (ex- 
planatory comments or notes) by Dale or his col- 
league, G. W. Broomfield. 

The Ahmadi version (Nairobi 1953, 19711) was 
made by Shaykh Mubarak Ahmadi, chief missionary 
of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in East Africa, 
while the Sunni Shäfi“i version, by Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
Salih al-Fárs, was published in fascicules between 
1956 and 1952 at Zanzibar, in a one-volume edition in 
Bangalore (1949), and by the Islamic Foundation at 
Nairobi in 1956. 

Other African-language versions exist in Yoruba 
(Rev. M. S. Cole, Lagos 1924), Ganda (Uganda 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission, 1965) and Amharic 
(Artistic Press, Addis Ababa, 1961). Possible versions 
in Berber are discussed by Henri Basset, sec Bibl. 

Bibliography: H. Basset, Essai sur la litiéra- 

ture des Berbires, Algiers 1920, 63-4; G. Dale, A 

Swahili translation of the Koran, in MW, xiv (1924), 

5-9; V. Monteil, Un Coran aimadi en Swahili, in 

Bull. IFAN, xxix, B (1967), 479-95; J. D. Holway, 

The Qurán in Swahili; ibree translations, in MW, 

Ixi (1971), 102-10. 

7. European languages. The Latin paraphrase 
made by Robert of Ketton at the behest of Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, and completed in 1143, 
exists in the autograph of the translator in the Biblio- 
thèque de I'Arseual in Paris. Robert is said to have 
been “always liable to heighten or exaggerate a 
harmless text to give it a nasty or licentious sting, or 
to prefer an improbable but unpleasant interpretation 
of the meaning to a likely but normal and decent one” 
(N. Daniel, Islam and the West, the making of an 
image, Edinburgh 1960, see Index, s.v. Ketton). The 
work of Robert formed the basis for several mediaeval 
versions, but was apparently unknowa to another 
early translator, Mare of Toledo. It was recopied in 
the 17th century by Dominicus Germanus, whose 
work exists in Montpelier, the Escurial and elsewhere, 
and was published in the Cluniac corpus, together 
with various other works of Christian propaganda, by 
‘Theodor Bibliander (Buchmann) in three editions at 
Basel in 1543, and one at Zürich in 1550 containing 
a preface by Martin Luther, 

‘The first translation in a moden European lan- 
guage was the Italian version of Andrea Arrivabene, 
Published in 1547, Though its author claims that it is 
made directly from the Arabic, it is clearly a trans- 
lation or paraphrase of Robert of Ketton's text as 
published by Bibliander. Arrivabene's version was 
used for the first German translation made by 
Solomon Schweigges, preacher at the Frauenkirche 
in Nürnberg, which in turn formed the basis of the 
first Dutch translation, made anonymously and 
issued in 1641. 

The first French version by André du Ryer, “Sieur 
de la Garde Malezais", came out in a great many 
editions between 1647 and 1775. Alll editions contain 
a “summary of the religion of the Turks" and other 
documents. This gave rise to the first Koran in 
English by Alexander Ross, and also fathered versions 
in Dutch (by Glazemaker), German (Lange) and 
Russian (Postnikov aad Veryovkin). 

The second Latin version was made directly from 
the Arabic text by Ludovico Marraci (or Marracci), 
published first in 1698 and secondly, with additions. 
and annotations, by Reineccius in 172r. It was 
translated into German by Nerreter, 
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The 18th century brought translations made 
directly from an Arabic original by Sale into English 
(first published in 1734), Savary (French, 1751) and 
Boysen (German, 1773). Sale's version was in vogue 
in the English-speaking world for nearly two cen- 
turies: his renowned preliminary discourse, based, 
according to Nallino, on Marracei and Edward 
Pococke senior, was translated into several European 
languages, It was even translated into Arabic by 
Protestant missionaries in Egypt. 

Savary's version was, according to Chauvin, 
evidently made from the Latin of Marracci: it bears 
the distinction of kaving been published in Mecca in 
AH. 1165 (or so the title-page of one edition states!). 
Kasimirski, whose translation has also had a long run, 
and indeed like that of Savary, is still being repub- 
ished in our own time, was requested by Pauthier to 
revise Savary. He preferred, however, to make a new 
translation directly from the Arabic while consulting 
the works of Marracci and Sale. 

Throughout the 19th century, the translations were 
normally made without remove from the Arabic. In 
the zoth century, the first English versions made by 
‘Muslims appear, and the Abmadiyya movement 
began to issue the Kur'an text with translations into 
European and even African languages. In recent 
times translations have been made by many of the 
‘most prominent Arabists and Islamic scholars into 
all the main languages of Europe, undeterred by the 
ictum of A. Fischer that only second or third-grade 
scholars dared to undertake this task. 

Conspectus of European Language Versions: 
Afrikaans. Anon. r95o. M. A. Baker, 190r 
Bulgarian. Lica, 1902-5. Tomov and Skulov, ca. 
1930. (MW, xxiii [r933], 189-90.) 

Czech. Vesely, 1913-25. Nykl, r934. Hrbek, 1972. 
(A, Schimmel, Die neue tschechische Koranübersetzung, 
in WO vii [1973-4], 154-62.) 

Danish. Madsen, 1967. Selections in chronological 
order, Buhl, 192r, 19543. 

Dutch. Anon., 1641. Glazemaker, 1658, 1696, 1698, 
1707, 1721, 1734. Tollens, 1859. Keyzer, 1860, 1879. 
Bashir al-Din Ahmad (Ahmadiyya), 1953. Kramers, 
1956, 1965, 1969. 

English. Versions by Christians: Ross, 1649, 
1688, 1716, 1806. Sale, 1734-1892; American versions 
1833-1923. Rodwell, 1861, 1876, 1909 (often reprinted 
to 1963). Palmer, 1880, 1900 (often reprinted to 1965). 
Beil, 1937-9. Arberry, 1955 (repr. 1963, 1964, 1969, 
1971. Many versions by orthodox Muslims 
including Pickthall, 1930 ctc., bilingual eds. 1938, 
1976. A. Yusuf Ali, 1934, etc.; Dawood, 1956 etc. and 
by the Ahmadiyya, 

Finnish. Ahsen Böre, 1942. Aro, 1957. 

French. Du Ryer, many editions, 1647-1775. Savary, 
1751-1960. Kasimirski 1840-1970. Fatma-Zaida, 1861. 
"Montet, 1929. Laiméche, 1931. Pesle and Tídjani, 1936. 
Blachére, 1949-50, 1957, 1966. Rajabalee (Mauritius) 
1049- Mercier, 1956. Ghedira, 1957. Hamidullah, 
1959, 1966. Masson, 1967. Si Boubakeur Hamza, 
1972. 

German. Schwelgger, 1616, 1623, 1659. Lange, 1688. 
Nerreter 1703. Arnold, 1746. Megerlin, 1772. Boysen, 
2773, 1775. Wahl, 1828. Ullmann, 1840-1959 (10 
editions). Grigull, 1901, n.d. Hennig, t901, 1960, 
1968. Goldschmidt, 1916. Aubier, 1957. Sadr-ud-Din, 
1939. Ahmadiyya versions, 1954, 1959. Paret, 1966, 
1977, paperback ed. 1979, second ed. 1980, 

Greek. Pentake, 1878, 1886, etc. Zographou- 
Mereniou, 1959. 

Hungarian. Szdmajer, 1831 (MW [1927]). Szckolay, 
3854. 








Italian, Arrivabene, 1547, 1548, 1912. Calza, 1847. 
Anon., 1882, 1912, 1913. Fracassi, 1914. Bonelli, 1929, 
1940 [repr. 1948, 1956]. Bausani, 1955, 1961. Moreno, 
1967, 1969. Violante, n.d. 
Latin. Robert of Ketton, 
1721. 
Polish. Sobolewski, ? 1828. Buczacki, 1858. 
Portuguese. Anon., 1882. Castro, 1964. 
Rumanian. Isopescul, 1912. 
Russian. Postnikov, 1716. Veryovkin, 1790. Kolma- 
kov, 1792. Nikolaev, 1864-1901 (s editions). Bogus- 
lavski, 1871 (MS. only, Bull. M.Y. Publ. Library, xli, 
ior). Sablukov, 1877-9, 1894-8, r907. Krimskiy, 
1902, 1905, 1916? Kratkovskiy, 1963. 
Serbo-Croat. Ljubibrat, 1895. Pandža and 
Causevié, 1936, 1936, 1969. Karabeg, 1937. (A. 
Popovié, Sur ne nouvelle traduction du Coran en 
serbe-croate, in Arabica, xx (1973), 82-4). 
Spanish. Gerber de Robles, 1844. Ortiz de la Puebla, 
1872, Murguiondo, 1875. Anon., r931, Bergua, 1933 
(9 editions to 1970). Cansinos Assens, 1951 (5 editions 
to 1963). Vernet Ginés, 1953, 1963. Anon., 1960, 
Cardona Castro, 1965. Anon., 1965. Hertiandez Cata, 
n.d, Garcia Bravo, a.d, Anon., n.d. 
Swedish. Cruseastolpe, 1843. 
Zettersteén, 1917. Oblmatks, 1961. 
There also exist partial translations in Albanian 
and Norwegian, and the MS. of a Ukranian version by 
Volodymyr Lezevyc (Hamidultah, Le Coran*, 1966, 
p. Ixy). 

Bibliography: J. Kritzeck, Robert of Ketion’s 
translation of the Quran, in 1Q, ii (1955), 309-12; 
M. Th. d'Alverny, Deux traductions latines du Coran 
au Moyen Age, in Archives hist. doctr. litt. Moyen 
Age, xxiiexxiv (1947-8), 69-131; W. K(6bler}, Zu 
Biblianders Koran-Ausgabe, in Zwingliana, iti 
(1913-20), 340-50; M. Th. d'Alverny, G. Vajda, 
Marc de Tolède, traducteur d'lon Tumart, in And. 
Xvi (1951), 99-140, 259-307, xvii (1952), 1-56, esp. 
xvi, 260-8: C. de Frede, La rima fradusione 
italiana del Corano..., Naples 1967; Denison 
Ross, Ludovico Marraci, in BSOS, ii (1921-3), 117- 

. Nallino, Le fonti arabe manoseritte dell’ opera 
di Ludovico Marracei sul Corana, in Rend. Accad. 
Lineei, Cl. Sci. mor, stor. filol, ser. 6, vii (1931), 
303-49; A. Bausani, On some recent translations of 
the QuPan, in Numen, iv (2957), 75-823 W. A. 
Bijlefold, Some recent’ contributions to Quranic 
studies, in MW, Ixiv (1974), 79-102, 172-9, 2597. 
A. Fischer, Der Wert der vorhandenen Koran- 
Ubersetswngen und Sure rir, Leipzig 1937; M. 
Hamidullah, Le Coran, traduction intégrale, avec une 
bibliographie de toutes les traductions . . . en langues. 
europlennes, Paris 1966°; J. Vernet, Traducciones 
moriscas de E! Corán, in Der Orient in der Forschung, 
Festschrift fir Otto Spies, Wiesbaden 1967, 686-705; 
J. D. Pearson, Bibliography of translations of the 
Koran into European languages, in Cambridge 
history of Arabic literature (forthcoming). 

(J. D. Pearsox) 
ALKÜRANL, InziwIM B. AL-SHAHRAZÜRI AL- 

HASAN SHAHRANT, AL-MADANI (1023-r101/1615-90), 

scholar and mystic, born ín Shahrazür in the 
mountains of Kurdistan on the frontiers of Persia. 

He studied first in Turkey, then in Persia, ‘Irak, 

Syria and Egypt before settling in Medina. In one of 

his works, Masdiik al-abrar ila hadith al-nabi al- 

mubhtér (Ms. Dir al-Kutub, Cairo, Tal‘at ff. 55-6), 

he refers to a period of 3 months at the Azhar in 

1061/1650, where he studied with Shaykh Nur al- 

Din SAU b. SAlf al-Shabramallist, mdm of the Azhar 

‘until 1087/3677, the whole Taysir fi 'I-bini'at al-sab 





543, 1550, Marracci, 1698, 














Tomberg, 1874. 
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attributed to al-Kurtubi, and with Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rabman Shihidha al-Yaman! the Teyyibat al-nashr 
Ji ‘V-birdat al-Sashr of al-Djazari up to Stra IV, at, 
Jarkayfa idhd djPnd min kulli ummatin bi-shakidin, 
‘after which he travelled to Baghdad where he spent a 
year and a half. He was a member of several furuk, 
the most important among them being the Naksh- 
bandiyya. In Medina, he was a student of al-Kush- 
AshI and succeeded him as head of his farika on the 
former's death in 1071/1661. 

He was a prolific author in various of the Islamic 
disciplines, and wrote on figh, tawhid and taşawwuf. 
He was one of the last great exponents of the school 
of Ibn ‘Arabi, and is of particular interest because of 
his use of the techniques of scholastic theology in his 
Ithàf al-dhaki bi-sharh altwhfa al-mursala ilā 'l-nabi 
(edition in preparation) in order to explain and defend 
the monistic tradition of Ibn *Arabl. Yet despite his 
commitment to the Ibn “Arabi tradition, he was by 
nature a conciliator, arguing that it was preferable to 
reconcile two opposing points of view than to choose 
one of them or the other. This did not save him from 
condemnation by the followers of al-Santüs! in Fás for 
his Kadariyya learnings on the question of kasd, and 
for Mu‘taziil influence in his views on the material 
character of non-being as well as for his views on the 
faith of Pharaoh, and his assertion of the historicity of 
and explanation of the so-called “Satanic verses” 
allegedly interpolated into Kur’an, LIII, 21. 

Other Moroccans, however, thought highly of him 
and of his humility and learning. He was esteemed by 
foreign students in the Hidjiz and was well-known. 
among Indian scholars. He had an important jn- 
fluence on the development of Islam in the region 
now known as Indonesia because of his special 
relationship with the Achehnese CAbd al-Ra^üf of 
Singkel[g-v.] and with succeeding generations of Javan 
students referred to in the Fawd'id alirhdl wa- 
nat@idi absafar of. Mugtafü al-Hamwi (Me. Dir al- 
Kutub, Ta?rikh 1093, fl. 166-7). His association with 
‘Abd al-Ro if was particularly close. They were 
friends in Medina, they corresponded across the 
Indian Ocean for thirty years after ‘Abd al-Ra*if 
returned to Acheh in 1072/1661, and ‘Abd al- 
Reif made renderings of some of his works in 
Malay. 

The number ot works attributed to him ranges 
from forty-two (Brockelmann, s.v.) to over a hundred, 
only two of which have been published, sc. al 
Luma alsaniya and abAmam liikág al-himam 
(sce Bib). The former is a brief treatise on the 
“Satanic verses", for which some of the Moroccans 
condemned him; the latter is a most interesting and 
important work, setting out in detail his intellectual 
credentials as a teacher. 
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304-20. (A. H. Jouns) 

KURÀANI, Guxixi, Suaws AL-Diw [see GURANI].- 

KURAYBIYYA or, more commonly, KAxBrvy 
is the name of a subsect of the Kaysániyya 
[gv] derived from its otherwise unknown leader Aba, 
more rarely Iba Karib (or Kurayb, Karnab) al- 
Darir. 

The heresiographical sources are agreed that Abü 
Karib denied the death of Muhammad b, al-Hanafiy- 
ya, the Imdm and Mahdi of the Kaysaniyya. It is 
thus evident that he was active immediately after 
the death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in 81/700 and prob- 
ably played a major rile in promoting Messianic 
ideas about him among the Kaysdniyya. The sources 
disagree, however, in regard to other points of his 
teaching. The Mu‘tazill and Sunnll sources attribute 
to him the belief that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was alive hidden in the mountains of Radwa near 
Medina, guarded by a lion on his right and a leopard 
on his left aud provided with food in the morning and 
the evening, until the time of his reappearance. Some 
of Aba Karib’s followers held that Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
was punished by God with confinement in the 
Djabal Radwa because of his voluntary submission 
to the caliph “Abd al-Malik. In the account of these 
sources, Abü Karib appears as the founder of what 
became the mainstream of the Kaysaniyya expecting 
the return of Muhammad b, al-Hanafiyya, and whose 
views were later expressed in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
[gv] and al-Sayyid al-Himyari (¢.0]. 
ccording to the Shi sources, on the other hand, 
Aba Karib and his followers asserted that the place 
where Muhammad ». al-Hanafiyya was concealed 
could not be known and they were distinct from those 
who believed that he was hiding in the mountains 
of Radwi. They maintained that ‘Al had named him 
the MaAdi, Abü Hütim al-Raei adds to this that 
Aba Karib considered Ibn al-Hanafiyya tho imrne- 
diate successor of SAH in the imimate and opposed 
those who upheld the imamate of al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn before him. This view wasin conflict with the 
position of the majority of the Kaysāniyya, expressed 
in verses by Kuthayyir, that the three sons of “Ali 
were consecutively Imdms and al-Makdisi, repre- 
senting the Mu‘tazili account, expressly states that 
Abū Karib (Ibn Karnab) considered al-Hasan as the 
Imam alter ‘All, According to al-Nawbakhtl, the 
extremist SHIT Hamza b, ‘Umira al-Barbart of 
Medina was originally a follower of Abi (Ibn) Karib, 
and among Hamza's early supporters in Kilfa were 
Bayan b, Sam‘in (gv.] and SG'id ab-Nahdi. The 
Karibiyya and all its extremist offshoots claimed 
that they would return to life at the time of the 
reappearance of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. Ac- 
cording to the account of the Mu‘tazill Abu "I-Kasim 
al-Baikbt, on the other hand, the doctrine of return 
(radio) was first taught by Hayyan al-Sarrádi who, 
in contrast to Abū Karib, believed that Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya had died and would return to life. 
While there is no external evidence supporting 
either of the two groups of sources, the Shi‘ sources, 
providing more specifie details, appear to be generally 
better informed. 
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KURAYBIYYA — KURAYSH 





ai-Bad? wa 'Lt'rikh, ed, Cl. Huart, París 1899- 
1016, ¥, 128; ‘Abd al-Kahic al-Baghdadl, Fark, 
27 L.; idem, al-Milal wa 'I-nihal, ed. A. N, Nader, 
Beirut 1970, 50f.; Nashwan al-Himyart, al-Hir 
aiu, Cairo 1367/1948, 157-9; Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razl, 14ibadat firak al-muslinsin wa 'l-mushrihin, 
ed. ‘All Sami al-Nashshar, Cairo 1357/1938, 62; 
W. Montgomery Watt, The formative period of 
Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 47-9; Wadad al- 
Kadi, al-Kaysāniyya fi 'Lta%rikh wa "Ladab, 
Beirut 1974, 172 f. (W. Mapzivxc) 
KURAYSH, the tribe inhabiting Mecca in 
the time of Muhammad and to which he belonged; 
the name, which may be a nickname, is mostly (ez. 
Tbr Highim, 61) said to come from takarrush, “a 
coming together, association”; but it is also possible 
(cf. Tabari, i, 1104) that it is the diminutive of 
hirgh, "shark", and it could then be a totemic name 
like Kalb, ete. (A man called Kuraysh, other than 
Fihr, is mentioned in Nasab Kuraysh, 12.7-9.) The 
tribe is taken to consist of the descendants of Fihr, 
and he himself is sometimes spoken of as Kuraysh; 
but the name is mostly used only of the tribe, which. 
fs reckoned among the “northern Arabs” (cf. “apwAx 
and AL-ARAB, DIAZIRAT, vi, p. 544b). The ancestry 
of Fihr is given as: b. Malik b. al-Nadr b. Kinàna b. 
Khuzayma b. Mudrica b. Ilyàs b. Mudar b. Nizar b. 
Ma‘add b, ‘Adnan, The following table shows the 
maia subdivisions of Kuraysh (for a fuller version, 
cf. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 7); an asterisk indi- 
cates those commonly spoken of as “clans” in 
Mubammad’s time. 




















| nected with it remained in the hands of the tribe of 
Khuza‘a. There was probably little, if any, permanent 
settlement at Mecca at this period. The descendants 
of Fihr lived in scattered groups among their relatives, 
of Kinàna. A change came about through Kusayy 
[2:4], in the sixth generation from Fihr. He collected 
together the scattered groups of his kinsmen of 
Kuraysh (and this may be the occasion of their 
receiving the name), and, with help from certain men 
of Kindna and Kuda‘ (normally resident in Syria], 
he wrested the possession of the sanctuary from 
Khuza‘a and became virtual ruler of Mecca, He is 
also said fo have assigned quarters of Mecca to the 
various groups of Kuraysh; those in the area round. 
the Ka'ba were known as the Kuraysh of the Bitab, 
and included all the descendants of Ka*b b. Lwayy, 
and perhaps some others, while those on the outskirts 
were the Kuraysh of al-Zawahir. Tn so far as this 
assignment of quarters implied permanent settle- 
ment, it must have been made possible by the 
development of trade. Certainly by 600 A.D. the 
leading men of Kuraysh were prosperous merchants 
who had obtained something like a monopoly of the 
trade between the Indian Ocean and Bast Africa on 
the one hand and the Mediterranean on tbe other. 
They organised caravans which went to the Yaman 
in winter and to Gaza and Damascus in summer, and 
they were involved in mining and other activities 
along these routes, Victory in the war of the Fidjér 
[1v] against Hawázin and Thakif brought the routes 
of the Nadid under Kuraysh. In particular, they 
| gained control of the trade of the town of al-T@%if, 
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Fihr is said to have been the leader of men of 
Kin’na, Khuzayma ond other tribes in fighting to 
defend the Ka'ba against an attack by Yamanl 
tribes, but the sanctuary and various privileges con- 


which for a time had been a rival, Since al Tail 
[g.v] was much higher and cooler than Mecca, many 
Kuraysh acquired estates there. They had also 
stations in other parts of Arabia, The Kuraysh 


KURAYSH — KURAYYAT at-MILH 


became renowned for their film [¢.v.] “steadiness” 
or "absence of botheadedness"", and in practice this 
meant that they placed business interests first and 
‘maintained a measure of unity despite their rivalries. 

On the death of Kusayy (probably in the first half 
of the 6th century A.D.), his powers and rights passed 
to ‘Abd al-Dar, but after a time he was challenged by 
‘Abd Manáf, and this led to a division of Kuraysh 
into two rival groups. “Abd al-Dir was supported by 
Makhrüm, Sahm, Diumah and ‘Adi, and these were 
known as the Ablaf or Confederates. The opposing 
party, known as the Mutayyaban, the Perfumed, 
consisted of Abd Manáf, Asad, Zuhra, Taym and 
al-Hárith b. Fihr. 1t is impossible to know how long 
these groups remained effective, There is a reference 
to Mutayyabün in a letter from Muhammad to some 
men of Kbuzifa written in $ A.H, (al-Wakidi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, ii, 750). Long before this, however, 
about 605 A.D, (Munammak, 46), the Mutayyabün 
had been replaced by a new confederacy, the Hilf al- 
Fudd! [¢.v.) (exact meaning uncertain), which 
consisted of Hashim, al-Muttalib, Asad, Zuhra, Taym 
and perhaps al-Hürith b. Fihr. The essential change 
here is that "Abd Manàf lias split into four parts, of 
whom two, Hashim and al-Mutialib, have remained 
with their former allies, while the other two, ‘Abd 
Shams and Nawfal, have abandoned them. This may 
mean that “Abd Shams and Nawfal had become 
strong through commercial succes. It is clear that 
‘abd Shams, though not fully identified with the 
Ablaf, had developed close business relations with 
them. In all the stories of the pre-Islamic period 
‘there is admittedly a legendary element, but the 
main outline of events appears to be roughly correct, 
even if most of the dating is uncertain. 

A man did not cease to belong to his clan when he 
became a Muslim, and in many of the events of 
Mubammad’s career, and of the period up to 132/ 
750, the influence of old rivalries or alliances can be 
seen. As late as the reign of MuSiwiya I, an appeal 
against injustice was made by al-Husayn b. ‘All (of 
Hashim) to the Hilf al-Fudil, and was given a 
whole-bearted response from men of Taym, Zuhra 
and Asad (Ibn Hisham, $61.). The leaders of the 
revolt defeated at the Battle of the Camel in 656 were 
from Taym and Asad. Of course, there were changes 
in the relative power and wealth of the clans, The 
clan of ‘Abd Shams rose to pre-eminence through the 
Umayyad dynasty, since Umayya was a son of 
‘Abd Shams; and the early Shis and then the 
‘Abbasids represented their old rivals, Hashim. 
Under the first four caliphs and the Umayyads, men 
of Kuraysh played a very important role in the 
organisation and administration of the empire, and 
without their skills in these fields the empire would 
probably not have endured. 

On the ceath of Muhammad, the Ansar wanted 
one of them to be head of the community of Muslims, 
but they were persuaded by ‘Umar to accept Abi 
Bake as khalifa, on the grounds that only a Kurasht 
could hold together the federation. There are indica- 
tions that the Ansar continued to feel strongly about 
this point for some decades (cf. Watt in MW, xlii 
(1952), 161, 164). A hadith came to be generally ac. 
cepted, however, that "the imdms are from Kuraysh’ 
(e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iii, 129, 183; iv, 421; cf. 
T. W. Arnold, The caliphate, Oxford 1924, 47). The 
Qur'inic verse IX, tooftor was aiso quoted in sup- 
port. When the Sunni theory of the caliphate was 
formulated, it was generally insisted that the caliph 
or imam should be from Kuraysh (e.g. Ibn Abi Ya‘la, 
Tababát al-Handbila, Cairo 1952, i, 26, 34; i, 21; al- 
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Mawardl, Abkdm, 5; Ibn Khaldan, Mubaddima, i, 
350-4; Eng. 395-401), A few scholars, however 
le.s. Dirár b. ‘Amr), held otherwise, and most of the 
Khawaridj considered that a pious and upright man 
of any origin could be imdm (al-Ash‘arl, Makdlat, 
4611; al-Baghdadi, Usil al-din, Istanbul 1928, 
275-7; rte.). This matter caused a littie difficulty in 
more recent times when the caliphate was claimed by 
Mughal emperors and Ottoman sultans, but most 
“ulama? found a way of circumventing the difficulty 
(Arncld, Caliphate, 162, 175). 

The geographer al-Hamdàni (d. 334/945) mentions 
small groups of Kuraysh in various parts of Arabia, 
possibly remnants of trading stations (ed. D. H. 
Milller, 119, 122, 165, 194, 258); while al-Vackübi 
(4. 284/897) reports a group of Kuraysh near Saydi? 
in the Lebanon (Buldén, Leiden 1892, 327). At the 
present day there are many Kuraysh living as 
Bedouin in the neighbourhood of Mecca, while in 
Mecca itself the key of the Ka‘ba is held by a clan of 
Kuraysh called Shayba. 

The nisba is Kurashi, but this was not much used 
in the heartlands of the caliphate in the early cen- 
turies; if any nisba was used it was mostly that from 
a clan. After a time, some men seem to have prided 
themselves in descent from Kuraysh. The following 
are some examples: one in ‘Irak, 7/13th century; six 
in Egypt and Syria, 8/rqth, o/15th, r1/17th, 12/18th 
centuries; two in North Africa, 7/r3th and o/rsth 
centuries (GAL, ii, 110, 111, 112, 449; GAL S, i, 298 
foot, 537, No. 20, 609; ii, 58; Ibn Khaldün, Eng. tr., 
ifi, 126n.), In Pakistan, etc. it is common at the 
present time in the form Qoreshi. 

Bibliography: (for the earlier period): Ibn 
Hishàm, 61-70, 75 f., 79-87, etc.; Ibn Habib, K. al- 
Muhabbar, Hyderabad 1942; idem, K, ai-Munam- 
mak fi akhbār Kuraysh, Hyderabad 1964; ile 
Azraķi, K. Ałhbār Makka, in F. Wüstenfeld, Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, i, Leipzig 1858; al- 
Masfüdi, Mwrüdj al-dhahab, ili, 91-122, eic; al- 
Zubayri, K. Naseb Kuraysh, Cairo 1953; W. M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 4-16, 
etc;; H. Lammens, La Mecque à la veille de l'Hégire, 
Beirut 1924. (W. Montoomery Wart) 
KURAYSH ». BADRÀN [sce ‘ugavt, Banü —] 
KURAYYAT AL-MILH, à group of villages 

in the extreme northwest of Satüdi Arabia, in the 
northern section of the NW-SE depression of Wadi 
alSichin (approx. long. 37° 40 E. and lat. 32° 
35' N,), The largest settlements, (though none are 
larger than 2,000 inhabitants) are Ithra, al-Karkar, 
Manwi, Ghatll, Kàí, and an-Nabk, which is the 
administrative centre and residence of the local 
Amir, who now reports to Mecca, but at the time of 
Euting's visit (1301/1883) reported to the Amir of 
Hail. Until the consolidation of the House of Ibn 
Sattd’s power, the villages were frequently under 
dispute between the Shammar and Ruwala Bedouins, 
to whose Jeaders the inhabitants of Kurayyat al- 
Milb had to pay tribute. Aside from some meagre 
Oasis agriculture (chieily dates, alfalfa, and a little 
grain in good years), the principal income was derived 
from the caravan trade, particularly during the 
pilgrimage season, but most importantly from the 
area's extensive salt pans, which have been intensi- 
vely mined for several centuries; hence its collective 
name of "Salt Villages", The salt was traded south- 
eastwards to alDjawi, Sakika, and Hail, and 
northwards to Jordan and Syria, By the mid-2oth 
century the drilling of deep water wells and the 
spread of industrialisation had allowed a greater 
diversification of agriculture and employment for 
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cash wages, so that the villages were much less 
dependent on trade and salt production. 
. Reputedly Nabataean, but certainly pre-Islamic 
ruins, pottery, and inscriptions attest to the anti- 
quity of settled life in this area. 
Bibliography: Fwad Hamza, al-Bilad al 
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1895; Department of Antiquities and Museums, 
Ministry of Education, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
An introduction to Saudi Arabian antiquities, al- 
Riyad 1395/1975- (F. S. Vivat) 
KURAYZA, BANO, one of the three main 
Jewish tribes of Yathrib (Medina), with lands 
towards the south-east of the oasis. As in the case of 
the other Jewish groups, it is not known whether 
they were descended from refugees of Hebrew stock 
or from Arabs who had adopted Judaism. They 
adhered firmly to the Jewish religion, but at the 
same time had adopted many Arab practices and had 
intermarried with Arabs. According to a genealogy 
given by aLSamhüd], Kurayza, Had! and ‘Ame 
‘were sons of al-Khazradj b. al-Sarih, who was des- 
cended from Aaron (though only eight intermediate 
names aro given). The related tribe of al-Nadir was 
said to be al-Nadir b. al-Nabbár b. al-Khazrad| b. 
alSarib, Kurayza and al-Nagir, with the related 
groups, after their settlement in Yathrib developed 
agriculture (palms and cereals) and dominated 
politically the previous Arab inhabitants. The Jews 
lost their dominant position, however, after the 
coming of al-Aws and al-Khazradj, though they ap- 
pear to have retained a measure of independence. 
Both Kurayza and al-Nadir supported al-Aws at the 
battle of Bufath (g.v.]. At the time of the Hidjra, the 
two most important men of Kurayza appear to have 
been al-Zabir b. Bata b. Wahb and Ka‘ b. Asad; 
each of these had an ufum or fort, These and fifteen 
others are named as hostile to Muhammad (Ibn 
Hishim, 352). Kurayza are said to have had two 
assemblies (madjlisin), those of Danü Ka'b b. 
Kurayza and Band Amr b, Kurayza (ibid, 69r 
foot, 741). 

1t is reported that at the Hidira, Ka'b b. Asad, 
acting on behalf of Kurayza, made an agreement 
(‘ahd) with Mubammad, and that later during the 
siege of Medina (the Khandak) he was persuaded by 
Huyayy b. Akhtab of al-Nadir to break it, and the 
actual document was tom up by Huyayy (Ibn 
Hishdm, 352, 674; al-Wakidl, 456). This report is 
open to grave doubt, however. Ibn Ishak does not 
name his sources. Al-Wakidl has two: one is a grand- 
son of Ka‘b b, Malik of Salima, a clan hostile to the 
Jews; and the other is Mubammad b. Ka'b (d. 117- 
20/735-5), the son of a boy of Kurayza, who was sold 
as a slave when they surrendered and later became 
a Muslim. Both these sources may be suspected of 
bias against Kurayza; and it is therefore probable 
that there was no special agreement between Mubam- 
mad and Kurayza. It is virtually certain, however, 
that Mubammad had a general agreement with the 
Jews that they were not to support an enemy 
against him (al-Wàkidi, 176); and something like 
this was probably implicit in his alliance with the 
Arab clans of Medina, since the Jewish clans were 
allied to one or other of the Arab clans. The Consti- 
tution of Medina as given by Ibn Hisham (341-4) 
does not mention Kurayza or al-Nadlr or Kaynukà* 
by namo; but its present form almost certainly dates 
from after the execution of the men of Kurayza, and 
these Jewish groups were probably mentioned in an 
earlier version, 








KURAYYAT ai-MILH — KURBAN 


The question of an agreement affects the moral 
judgement on Muhammad's treatment of Kurayza. 
During the siege of Medina (Dhu 'I-Ka*da s/April 
629), Muhammad became anxious about their 
conduct and sent some of the leading Muslims to 
talk to them; the result was disquieting. Though 
Kurayza does not appear to have committed any 
overt hostile act, they had probably been involved in 
negotiations with the enemy. On this ground, as soon 
as the besiogers withdrew, Muhammad attacked 
Kurayza and besieged them in their forts (dfém) for 
twenty-five nights. After negotiations they agreed to 
surrender unconditionally. Saʻd b. Muʻädh, chief of 
the clan of «Abd al-Ashhal, with whom they had an 
alliance, was brought to give judgement ox them. He 
decreed that all the men (who numbered between 
600 and goo) were to be put to death and all the 
women and children sold as slaves. This decree was 
carried out (recently, W. N. Arafat in JRAS [1976], 
100-7, has maintained that by no means all the 
adult males were killed, but his argument is not 
entirely convincing). Three young men of the clan of 
Hadi, who had been with Kurayzain the strongholds, 
slipped out before the surrender and professed Islam, 
One or two other also escaped. As part of his share of 
the booty, Mubammad received one of the women, 
Rayhána, and married her as a concubine, though 
she is said to have become a Muslim. Muhaminad b, 
Ka‘b al-Kurazi (mentioned above) gained distinetion 
as a scholar. 
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idem, Handbook, s.v. (W. Mowtcomery Wart) 
KURBA [see parina] 

KURBAN, sacrifice, sacrificial victim, The 
word goes back to the Hebrew forbin, perhaps 
through the intermediary of the Aramaic (cf, Minga- 
na, Syriac influence on the style of the Kuran, in 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xi (1927), 85; 
S. Fránkel, De vocabulis in . . . corano peregrinis, 20). 
The language of the Kur'àn, as is well known, shows 
a preference for religious technical terms ending im 
-än and some of them are not always used with their 
original significations. This is true of kurbá», which 
occurs three times in the Kur'in, In süras III, 179. 
and V, 30 it obviously means sacrifice, In süra 
XLVI, 27, however, we read: “Did those help them, 
whom they had taken for hurbdn as gods to the 
exclusion of Allah!" Here the word must be more or 
less synonymous with "gods", Probably it has à 
meaning which is connected with the Arabic &-r-b 
(see below); the commentators take the same, view 
and the word is explained as "mediators" [see 
suaráta]. 

‘The word hardly seems to occur in classical hadith. 
The Lisàs mentions two traditions which are striking 
enough: "The characteristic of the community (i.e. 
the Muslims) lies in the fact that their furbdn is their 
blood”, i.e. that instead of sacrifice they have offered 
the blood of their martyrs, And the other: “The 
salat is the sacritice of every pious man”. We may 
suppose there are apologetic tendencies in both 
traditions. 

‘The term also came to be applied in Muslim ritual 
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to the killing of an animal on the roth Dhu 'l- 
Mididja and the whole celebration on this and the 
following fashrh days is called ‘Id al-Kurban [cf. 
1p at-apud] in Turkish-speaking countries Kurbén- 
bayrami (ci, BavRAx). 

In Christian-Arabic the word means the cuchar- 
dst; cf, G. Gral, Verzeichnis arabischer kirklicher 
Termini! (2. CSCO, 147), Louvain 1954: the con- 
secrated elements, especially the host; ‘Id al- 
Kurbin = feast of Corpus Christi 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that there 
seems to be a genuine Arabic word bwrbim, plur. 
ardbin, which means the courtiers and councillors in 
immediate attendance on a king; tbe word prob- 
ably comes directly from &-r-6 “to be near". 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. J. Wensteck) 

KURBUKA, properly Kor-Bugua (T. “stont- 
hearted bull, stallion’) AÙ Safo KIWAM AL- 
Dawta, Turkish commander of the Saldjak 
period and lord of al-Mawsil. 

In the war waged by Tutush b. Alp Arslan, Berk- 
yaruk's uncle [gv], against the two rebellious 
governors Ak Sonkor and Bazin, which ended with 
the capture and execution of these two, the air 
Kurbuka, who had been sent to their help by Berk- 
yaruk, was also taken prisoner. After Tutush had 
fallen in Safar 488/February 1095 (cf. SARKVAROR), 
Kurbuka was released by his son Ridwn, and with 
his brother Altüntàsh collected a band of adventurers 
and occupied Harrin. Mubammad b. Muslim b. 
Kuraysh lord of Nasibin then applied to him for help 
against his brother «Ali, who had been appointed 
governor of al-Mawsil by Tutush; Kurbuka made an 
alliance with Mubammad, but had him murdered 
after he had seized Nisibin and set out against al- 
Mawsil, which AIT had to surrender after a long siege 
IDhu "I-Ka'da 489/Oct.-Nov. 1096). After the capture 
of al-Mawsil be disposed of his troublesome brother 
Altuntash and occupied al-Rabla. In 491/1098 Berk- 
yaruk sent him with a large army to retake Antakiya 
{@..], which had just been conquered by the Chris- 
tians. Edessa, which had also just been taken from 
the Muslims, was besieged by Kurbuķa on the way, 
but he ħad to give up the siege and soon afterwards 
appeared before Antakiya. When the Christians 
made a bold sortie against the besiegers, he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on them in spite of their superior 
numbers; Kurbuka's own conduct is said to have 
contributed towards the disaster, as his arrogance 
irritated his commanders so that they only awaited 
a favourable opportunity to abandon him. In the 
battle between Berk-yaruk and bis brother Mubam- 
mad in Radjab 492/May- June rroo, which ended in 
the defeat of the former, Kurbuka commanded 
Berk-yaruk's lett wing. In the following year he was 
sent to Adharbiydjin, Here he conquered the 
greater part of the country, but when he was nearing 
the town of Khdy or Khol [g.v], he fell ill and could 
not continue the campaign. Hie died in Dhu "l-Ka'da. 
492|Aug. Sept. 1103, after appointing Sonkordja his 
successor. 

Bibliography: Ibu al-Athir, x, index; Abu 
"-Fidi?, Anualei, ed. Reiske, iii, 290, 292, 308, 316, 
322, 336; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, iii, 140, 151, 
152, 154, 164-9; M. F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 
Saljügid empire, Calcutta 1938; C. E. Bosworth, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, v, 109-10. 

(KV. Zerrensréex®) 

ORCI (from the Mongolian kordi, “an archer", 
from. for, ""quiver"; Tadkkiral al-mulak, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943, 32, 





























n. 2a military term with a variety of different 
meanings: “he who bears arms, the sword, chief 
huntsman" (Pavet de Courteille, Dict. ture. or., 425; 
"'armourer, sword-cutler, troop of cavalry, captain of 
the watch; leader of a patrol, commandant of a fort, 
gendarmerie in charge of a city's seourity” (Sulayman 
Pukhárl, Lughati Caghatdy ve Türki 'Olkmáni, 
Istanbul 1299/1880-1, 233), "'sentry, sentinel, guard, 
inspector” (Vambery, Caghalaischs Sprachstudien, 
316). 

In Safawid usage, hürét denoted a member of the 
Turcoman tribal cavalry which formed the basis of 
Safawid military power, and in this sense was there- 
fore synonymous with Mall-bish [qv.}. The kardis 
were clearly distinguished from non-Atst!-baish units, 
which were termed lasktar-i unard?; sipahiydn; etc. 
Arcs with special functioas were denoted by 
special titles (see index to Minorsky, op. cit, under 
gürchi; for additional titles, see index to Iskandar 
Beg Munshi, Tarikh-i *Alam-irá-yi *Abbdsi, ii, 
‘Tehran 1335/1956, 1219-20); some of these titles (e.g. 
bürH-yi tarkash, “bir of the quiver; RürB-yi 
shamhir, “bird of the sword''; RarBi-yi fir-u-kamdn, 
“bird of the bow and arrow"), appear to denote 
ranks, but their relative importance is not certain. 
Kiaréis constituted the royal bodyguard, in this 
capacity sometimes being specially designated 
Bürüydni Bhsa-yi Sake (Taribh-i tÁlam-irá-yi 
*Abbási, i, 99), or bürciyán-i Gigam-i ghàMi (ibid., i, 47). 

The commander of the fardis was called har- 
ibáshi. This office is first mentioned in the Safawid 
chronicles in 912/1505-5, and seems from the first to. 
have been distinct from the office of the amir al- 
umarā? (R. M. Savory, The principal offices of the 
Safawid state during the reign of Isma‘it I (997-30f 
1501-24), in BSOAS, xxili [1966], ror). At ficst over- 
shadowed by the amir al-wmara’, the karcibdshi 
became one of the most important officers of state 
under Tahnasp, Isma‘ll IT and Sultan Mubammad 
Shah (g. vv}, wielding great authority in both military 
and political affairs. Tt is noteworthy that for a period 
of forty years (ca. 955-95/1548-87), nearly all the 
‘aréibashts were drawn from the Afshar tribe. With 
the accession of ‘Abbas I [g.v], the importance 
of the Riivlibisht declined pari passu with that of 
the hirdis themselves, but he still “carried great 
weight in public affairs” (Minorsky, op. cit., 17). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see R. M. Savory, The principal offices 

of the Safawid state during the reign of Tahmásp I 

(93034/2524-76), in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 79; Ge 

Doerler, Tirhische und Mongolische Elemente im. 

Neupersischen, i. Mongolische Elemente im New- 

ersischen, Wiesbaden 1943, 427-32, contains an 

excellent discussion of the various meanings of 

Fir and kárei, with {ull textual references. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KURD ‘ALI, Munamaap Farip, Syrian jour- 
nalist, scholar and man of letters, was born in 
Damascus in 1876, of a father of Kurdish origin and 
a Cerkes mother. From an early age, he showed an 
interest in nature and in books, and it was reading 
which, combined with his innate curiosity and gifts 
of observation, made the greatest contribution to his 
intellectual development. Already bilingual in 
‘Turkish and Arabic, he learnt French from the 
Lazarist Fathers of Damascus, and this enable him to 
acquire, thanks to assiduous reading of books and 
Periodicals a knowledge, extensive for his time, of 
Western civilisation, and in particular, of French 
literature, He perfected his Arabic-Islamic education 
as a pupil of some distinguished masters: Tahir al- 
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Diazdiri, Muhammad Mubürak and Salim al- 
Bukharl, In 1897 he joined the staff of the first 
bic newspaper of Damascus, al-Skdm, and at the 
same time collaborated in the Egyptian review al- 
Muktataf. He also attempted to translate some 
French novels into Arabic. Four years later he 
decided to visit Paris, but while passing through 
Cairo he was detained there by the friends whom he 
had made by his collaboration in al-Mubtafaf and he 
thus had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the celebrities of the age, most notably with 
Mubammad ‘Abdub [9.v.], whose lectures at al- 
Azhar he attended. Obliged to leave Egypt because 
of an epidemic, Kurd ‘All returned to Damascus, 
but the atmosphere there seemed to him so oppres- 
sive that he soon returned to Cairo, where he stayed 
‘until 1908; during this second stay, he collaborated 
in editing al-Zakis, al-Musámarát, and al-Mwayyad, 
and founded the review al-Muktabas, a periodical 
which was always very close to his heart; after three 
years of publication in Cairo, al-Muktabas was 
transferred in 1908 to Damascus and continued to 
appear for a further six years, until the time when 
the Ottoman authorities, irritated by Kurd ‘All's 
frankness, forbade its publication. 

At the end of 1908, Kurd ‘All succeeded in realising 
the dream which he had first cherished eight years 
before and, passing this time through Lebanon, 
went to France and spent a year there; in the course 
of this visit, for which he had been preparing him- 
self for a long time, he observed the people of the 
country and their way of life, visited the principal 
libraries, attended, theatrical performances and 
took a special interest in the Académie Francaise. 
Returning to Damascus via Istanbul, he continued 
to edit his review and then, at the end of the year 
1913, undertook a second journey to Europe; he 
went first to Italy, where he had the good fortune to 
install himself in the library of prince Leone Caetani, 
whose Annali dell'Islam had revealed to him a 
method of working to which the Orient was not yet 
accustomed; it was here that he assembled much of 
the documentation which he required for the com- 
position of a definitive history of Syria, the Khsfaf 
a-Shdm, a monumental work which is still the most 
complete study of this vast subject. Jn 1921-3, a 
third journey took him to the countries of western. 
Europe, and it was on his return that he wrote the 
Ghariib al-Ghard, a rikta [g.v.}, published in 1923, 
based on notes taken in the course of his three 
journeys and reflections inspired by his observations. 
Immediately after the Great War, he had been ap- 
pointed general secretary of the Committee for 
Public Education and it was in this capacity that he 
considered the creation of an organisation responsible 
for purifying and enriching the Arabic language, 
publishing texts and encouraging the literary and 
intellectual activity of his country. On 8 June 1919, 
he obtained authorisation to transform the Diwdn 
al-Ma‘arif, which had been founded a few months 
earlier, into an Arab Academy [see MADIMA* *rLMI. 
1, Arab countries}; he was thus able to put into 
effect the project of which he had been inspired, ten 
years previously, by his visit to the Académie 
Francaise. The career of Kurd ‘All was benceforward 
inseparable from the activity of his Academy, to 
which he devoted the greater part of his time and 
over which he presided until his death, on 2 April 
1953; the only intervals in his work with the Academy 
were his two terms of office as Minister of Public 
‘Education and his third journey to Europe. 

Kurd ‘Al was of a witty and playful nature; a 











great conversationalist, he loved to joke and play 
with words, and his style is an accurate reflection of 
his personality. He left an abundant corpus which 
included, apart from the thousands of pages of ar- 
ticles published in the review in which he collaborated 
at the start of his career, in al-Muktabas and in the 
Madjallat al-Madjmat al-‘Itmt al-‘Arabi. (MMIA\, 
‘editions of texts and original works of a historical or 
literary nature. He was largely responsible for 
making known the “epistles” of Tbn al-Mukaffa‘, of 
*Abd al-Hamid, of Ibn al-Mudabbir [g.mo)., etc. in 
his Rasd^il al-bulaghé?, Cairo 1908, 1913, 1945, and 
he enriched the Arab Academy Publications with the 
‘Sirat Tom Talan of al-Balawi (1939), the al-Mus- 
tadjdd win fa‘alat al-adjwad of al-Tanakhi (1946), the 
Ta?rih Wukamd? al-Isidm of al-Hayhaki )ro46), the 
Kitab al-Ashriba of Ibn Kutayba (1947), and the al- 
Baytara ok Kushádjim (1053). 

Among his original works, mention should be made 
of his contribution to literary history and criticism: 
Umar? al-bayan, Cairo 1937, and Kunis al-adjdad, 
Damaseus 1950. Apart from the Ghardib al-Gharb of 
3923 and the Khilaf al-Shim, Damascus 1925 (6 
vols), his major work, Kurd ‘AM collected in 
Kadim wa "I-hadith, Cairo 1925, a large number of the 
articles published in al-Zahir, al-Mwayyad and al- 
Muitabas and added an account of his travels in the 
Hidjiz and Palestine. In addition, he pleaded the 
cause of Arab-Islamis culture in al-Istim wa 'l- 
hadara al“arabiyya, Cairo 1934 (2 vols.), published a 
critical study of the morals and customs of the 
Orient in AKadlund :a-af'ülund, in Cairo 1946, de- 
voted a monograph to the oasis of Damascus, Ghitfat 
| Dimashh, Cairo 1949, and finally published four 
volumes of memoirs, Mudhakkirdt, Damascus 1948-51. 

Bibliography: Apart trom the biographical 
data given at the end of the Khilaf al-Shdm and of 
his Memoirs, see Brockelmarn, S II, 430-4; $. 

Dahhan, in MMIA, xxx/2, 211-52; Idem, in 

Mélanges Massignon, i, 379-94; idem and H. Laoust, 

L'oeuvre de l'Académie arabe de Damas, 1921-1951, 

in BEO, xiii (1949-51), 161-219. (Cu. PELLAT) 
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i. — GeneraL INTRODUCTION 


The Kurds, an Iranian people of the Near East, 
live at the junction of more or less laicised Turkey, 
Shiti Iran, Arab and Sunni Irae and North Syria, 
and Soviet Transcaucasia, The economic and stra- 
tegic importance of this land, Kurdistan, is unden- 
able. Since the end of the First World War, the 
Kurdish people, like all the rest of their neighbours, 
dave undergone considerable transformations as 
much in the political order as in the economie, social 
and cultura! domain. Many works have been pub- 
lished, a few in every country, on these different 
problems. Some excellent general bibliographies 
exist: F. B, Rostoptin, Bibliografiya fo hurdshoy 
probleme, in Revol, Vostok, 1933/3-4 (19-20), 292-326, 
5 (21), 159-73; O. Vil'evskiy, Bibliografidershii 
obsor sarubeInubh kurdskikh peiatnukh indaniy v XX 
stolety, in Iranshie Yazthi, i, Moscow: Leningrad 1945, 
147-81; M. B. Rudenko, Opisanie K urdskikh rukopisey 
Leningradskikh sobraniy, in I2dat. Vost. Moscow. 
1961; N. A. Aleksanian, Bibliografiya K'tébéd k'r- 
di£ye Sowclie, Erevan 1962, in Kurdish and Russian. 
J. S. Muaclian, Bibliotrafiya po kurdovedeniyu, in 
Tidat. Vost. Lit. 1965; C. J. Edmonds, A bibliography 
of Southern Kurdish, 1920-1936, in JRCAS, xxiv 
(1937), 487-97; idem, 4 bibliography of Southern 
Kurdish, 937-1944, in JRCAS, xxxii (1945), 185-9. 
D. N. MacKenzie, A bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 
1945-1955, in JRCAS, Ixiv (1957), 31-7; E. R. 
McCarus, Kurdish language studies, in MEJ (Summer 
1960), 325-35; P. Rondot, Les Kurdes, le Kurdistan, 
la question kurde, Essai de bibliographie, in En Terre 
@Islam, 1957/2; A. Bennigsen, Les Kurdes et la 
Kurdologie en Union soviétique, in Cahiers du Monde 
russe et soviétique, ii (April-June 1960), 513-30; M. 
Mokri, Kurdologic et ensciguement de ta langue kurde 
en U.R.S.S., in L'Ehnographie, 1963, 71-106; Th. 
Bois, Bulletin raisonné d'études kurdes, in. Machrig, 
lvii (1964), 527-70; [SK’s Kurdish bibliography, ed. 
Silvio van Rooy and Kees Tamboer, Amsterdam 
1968, i, 658 pp. (9350 nos.). cf. review by Th. Bois, in 
BiOr, x960/3-4, 184-87; Mistefa Ehmed Nerlman, 
Kitébxane hurdt, Kirkak 1960. 


di. — Tue Kurns ann THEIR Country: KURDISTÄN 


A. The territorial extent of Kurdistan. If 
the ethnic term “Kurd” is of ancient usage, for it is 
known since the Arab conquest if one does not wish 
to go further back (ef. below, Origins), it seems that, 
historically, the name Kurdistan or “land of the 
Kurds” dates from the time of Sultan Sandjar (d. 
552/1157), the last great Saldjükid, who created a 
Province with its capital called Bahar, to the north- 
east of Hamadan. This province, situated between 
Adharbaydjin and Luristin, included the regions of 
Hamadàn, Dinawar, Kirminshth and Senna, to the 
east of the Zagros and to the west of Shahrazür and 




















Khuftiyin, on the Zab. The whole numbered 16 
cantons, enumerated by Hamd Allah Mustawff (4. 
756/1349], in his Nuzhat al-huliüb (ed. Le Strange, 108; 
ed. Tehran 1957, 127). The nominal extent of Kur- 
distin varied however throughout the centuries. 
‘Sharaf al-Din, in his Sharaf-ndma (1595), does not 
hesitate to include the Lurs in Kurdistan, in chs. 3 
and 4 of his rst Book, as do all the Arab historians, 
who include everything in the province they eall al- 
Djibal (g-0}, ct. V. Barthold, Istoriko-geograficeskiy 
obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, 138. For his part, 
the Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi (4, ca. 1093/ 
1682), in his Siydhat-ndme, iv, 74-5, enumerates the 
9 wildyets which formed Kurdistin in his time: 
Erzurum, Van, Hakkāri, Diyārbakr, Djazira, 
‘Amadiya, Mawsil, Shahrazir and Ardalin, and 
which required 17 days to traverse. 

But the rivalries between the Ottoman sultans and 
the Shahs of Persia broke up this unity. In the 17th 
century the Turkish administration gave no more 
than 3 licd's to the eydlet of Kurdistin: Darsim, 
Mush and Diyarbakr. In the same way, in Iran in the 
16th century, Hamadin and Luristin were detached 
from Kurdistan and the name was reserved for the 
region of Ardalin with Sinna as its capital. Today, 
Iran is the only country to recognise a province by 
the name of Kurdistan. Everywhere else, Kurdistin 
has been banished from the language of the adminis- 
tration and the geographical atlases. In Turkey one 
speaks of Eastern Anatolia; in ‘Irals, of the provinces 
of the north; in Syria, of the province of Diazlra 
(Ghassemlou, 14). 

B. The ethnic and geographical extent of 
Kurdistin. From the above, it is clear that the 
historical and then political extent of Kurdistin does 
not coincide with its actual ethnic extent. So the 
frontiers within each of the countries concerned must 
be defined more or less approximately. 

In Turkey, the Kurds inhabit the whole of the 
eastern region of the country. According to Trotter 
(1878), the limit of their extent to the north was the 
line Divrigi—Eraurum—Kars. In the region of 
Erzurum they are found especially to the east and the 
south-east, The Kurds also occupy the western 
slopes of Ararat, the districts of Kagizman and 
Tuzhuca. On the west they extead in a wide belt 
beyond the course of the Euphrates (Ritter, xi, 144), 
and, in the region of Sivas, in the districts of Kangal 
and Divriği. Equally, the whole region includes 
areas to the east and south-east of these limits. Some 
quite important colonies of Kurds are even found in 
Cilicia, to the south of Ankara, in Heymana and in the 
large towns of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. In brief, 
it may be said that if Turkey is at present divided 
administratively into 67 ils or provinces, Turkish 
Kurdistan numbers at least 17 of them almost 
totally: in the north-east, the provinces of Erzincan, 
Erzurum and Kars; in the centre, going from west 
to east and from north to south, the provinces of 
Malatya, Tunceli, Elazig, Bingöl, Muş, Karaköse 
(Agri), then Adiyaman, Diyarbakir, Siirt, Bitlis and 
Van; finally, the southern provinces of Urfa, Mardin 
and Golamerik (Hakkari). The Kurds of Turkey are 
also linked on the east with their brothers from Iran. 

The latter inhabit the north-west of Iran. Firstly 
in the provinces of Western Adharbaydjan, to the 
east of Lake Ridi'iyya (Urmiya), the districts of 
Makû, Kotur, Shahpur, and to the south of the lake, 
Mahabid (ex-Sabla); in the province of Ardalin, 
called the provincs of Kurdistan, whose capital is 
Senna or Sanandadi, the districts of Bukan, Salskiz, 
Sardajht, Bana, Bidjar (Garrus}, Meriwan and 
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Hawraman; in the province of Kirmángháh, Kasr-i 
Shirin, There are furthermore isolated groups of 
Kurds in Khurasin, at Budjnurd and in Fars and 
Kirmin, not to mention the numerous Kurds who 
live in the cities such as Tabriz and the outskirts of 
Tehran (Brugsch, Reise, ii, 496). Much further to the 
east and outside Iran, an important Kurdish tribe is 
to be found in Balūčistān. 

In ‘Irak, the Kurds occupy the north and north- 
east of the country in the lwi"s or provinces of 
Duhok, recently detached from the province of 
Mawsil, the náhiyas or districts of Zakho, Mazuri 
Diér, tAmádiya and “Akra. Left outside their ad- 
minístration are Sindjár and Shaykhán, peopled by 
the Yazidis (9.v.); the liwa’s of Kirkük, Arbil and 
Sulaymámi (entirely Kurdish) and, in the lim? of 
Diyala, the nàhiyas of KhanakIn and Mandali, where 
they are neighbours of the Kurds of Iran to the west 
of the Zagros. The Kurds are equally numerous in 
Baghdid and Mawgil. 

In Syria, they constitute three distinct belts, in the 
north of the country and to the south of the highway 
‘which forms a frontier and where they are in direct 
contact with their compatriots in Turkey. A belt of 
40 km. width, in the Kurd Dagh; a group (60 x 40 
lan), to the east of the Euphrates where the river 
enters Syria near Djarablus; and finally, a belt of 
250 km, in length by 3o km. in depth in the Diazira, 
between the Khabar, a tributary of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, with Ra’s al-Ayn, Darbisiyya, 
fAmüda, Kamishli, Andivar and Dérik. In this 
“duck's beak", the Kurds of ‘Irak and those of 
Turkey are juxtaposed (Rondot, 80). The Syrian 
towns of Damascus, Hamat and Aleppo count many 
thousands of Kurds. 

Some still exist in Soviet Transcaucasia, In the 
Republic of Armenia, 35 villages in the rayons of 
Aparan, Basargetar, Huktemberia, Talin and Eé- 
miadzin; in the Republic of Adharbaydiin, 25 
villages in the rayons of Kelbadjan, Latchin and 
Kubatli (Aristova, 47-5, 64). There are numbers of 
Kurds living in Erevan, Baku and, in the Republic of 
Georgia, Tbilisi or Tiflis. 

‘The imprecise limits of the frontiers of Kurdistan 
hardly allow an exact appreciation of the area, The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica estimates the length of 
Kurdistan at 600 miles and its breadth at 150 miles. 
‘The Kamis al-“élam, Istanbul 1896, which naturally 
is only concerned with the Kurdish wildyets of the 
Ottoman Empire, sets its length at 900 km. and its 
breadth between roo and 200 km, At present, the 
different provinces of Kurdistin cover around 
190,000 km? in Turkey, 125,000 km? in Iran, 65,000. 
km? in Trak, and 12,000 km! in Syria. The total 
area of Kurdistin can then be estimated at approxi- 
mately 392,000 km’, 

While there are many Kurds who live outside 
ethnic Kurdistan, there are numerous non-Kurds 
who live in Kurdistan. In Turkey, there are some 
‘Turks everywhere, but also, in the north, some 
Ossetes and some Tcherkesses, aud in the south some 
predominantly Syriac or Jacobite Christians (Ci. 
Dauphin, Sifuaion actuelle des communautés chré- 
tiennes du Tür “Abdin (Turquie orientale), iù Proche 
Orient Chrétien, Jerusalem, xxiij2-3 (1973), 32317). 
The Armenians have in fact completely disappeared. 
In Iran to the west of Lake Rià^iyya and in ‘Irak 
in the region of Duhok-Zakho and Kirkük, some 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans are to be encountered, 
together with, in the towns, a few rare Armenians, 
‘The Jews, at one time relatively numerous, have all 
emigrated since 1948 (W. J. Fischel, Tke Jews of 





Kurdistan a hundred years ago, a traveler's record, in 
Jewish Social Studies, vi {1944}, 195-226; I. Ben-Zvi, 
The exiled and the redeemed host in Assyria, in The 
Jewish Publication Sosiely of America, Philadephi 
1957). In Kirkük one finds some Turcomans (I. C. 
Vanly, Le Kurdislan irakien, 342-3). 

C. Numerical extent of the Kurds. As the 
Kurds are not ordinarily registered as such in the 
censuses of the population carried out by the dif- 
ferent states where the Kurds are resident, it is 
impossible to have exact statistics of the total 
population of Kurdistin, Besides, statistics require 
delicate handling, and they risk being manipulated 
for political motives. Cf. for “Irak, M. Durra, rst ed. 
1963, 210 and 2nd ed. 1966, 225; for Turkey, E. 
Esenkova, 1967, 29. Here are a few examples, whose 
divergences, which show the complexity of the 
question, may undoubtedly be explained by the fact 
that their authors do not apply the same criteria of 
ethnic adherence, religion and language. Hence the 
elimination of the Lurs. Account must also be taken 
of demographic progression, which works in favour 
of the Kurds, a fact which is at times equally forgot- 
ten. Here are a few figures, in thousands, supplied 
by: (1) B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 1956, 42; (2) S. L 
Brouk, L'ethnographie, 1958, 30; (3) A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan, 1965, 23; (a) I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan 
irakien, 1970, 30; (5) C. J. Edmonds, Kurdish nation- 
alism, in Journal Cont. Hist. vift (1971), 92: 














3.— —$ 34 5 
Turkey 4,500 1,500 4,900 6,600 3,200 
Tran 1,00 1,800 3,00 4,250 1,800 
“Trak 500 900 1,550 2000 1,550 
Syria 500 300 250 $00 320 
Transcaucasia 250 — 160 150 80 

Total 7,250 5,500 10,160 13,500 6,950 


(cf. Edmonds, 92 n. 1). 
D. The geography of Kurdistan 

1, Physical aspect 

Kurdistan is in its entirety a country of high 
mountains. Its skeleton, in its Turkish part, is 
constituted by the different chains of the Eastern 
Taurus. These chains begin to take shape from the 
shores of the Mediterranean at the latitude of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and radiate at first towards the 
north-east. To the north of Maras, they form a fork 
whose northern line pivots away from the Engirek 
Daj and Nuruhak Dag (3,090 m.), continues by the 
Akra Dağı, joins the chains of Mounts Munzur 
(3,088 m.), Merean and Kargaparaz: (3,388 m.), then 
curves in and crosses the mountainous chain of the 
Araxes and finally ends in the Ararat system. 

From our point of departure a second chain, very 
clearly a crescent in shape, begins to the south of 
Malatya, continues by the mountains of Maden, the 
ridges of Hagres (2,689 m.) and Sasun (z, 590 m.) to 
the south of Mus, pursues its curve to the south of 
Lake Van, via Mounts Bitlis and Hakari (3.630 m.), 
with the Cilo Dagi which culminates in Mount 
Regko (4,170 m.). 

Between these two lines is situated what is called 
the Armenian plateau, whose altitude comes down 
no lower than 1,500 to 1,000 m. Furthermore, some 
parallel chains on the northern border maintain 
quite a high level, such as the Cakmak Mountains and, 
to the south of Erzurum, tbe volcanic system of 
Palendóken Dak: (3,124 m.), to the south of which the 
combination of Mounts Bingöl, Şerafettin and, 
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further to the west, the heights of Tunceli, constitute 

this natural fortress of Dersim. In this mass ot 
crystalline rocks the Euphrates has hollowed out 
deep canyons, and the mountains with steep slopes 
clothe these inaccessible sites in fantastic shapes. 
But beautiful fertile plains extend to the north of 
Malatya (915 m.) to the south-east of Elazig (1,010 
m.) and to the north of Mus (1,500 m.). AII along this. 
Anatolian scar frequent tremors shake the region and 
claim numerous victims. We may recall the earth: 
quakes of Erzincan in 1039 which killed 25,000 and 
those, less murderous meanwhile, of Varto in 1966 
and Bingül and Genc in 1971. 

To the south of the curve of the Taurus spread the 
vast flat regions of Adiyaman, Urfa (sso m.) and 
Diyarbakir (650 mm.) which descend abruptly towards 
Mesopotamia with contours of 3,000 metres, always 
allowing for certain land movements, such as the 
volcanic cone of Karacadağ (1,915 m.) and the chain 
of Tax ‘Abidin, which extends from Mardin (1,1 50 m.) 
and meets on the east with the much higher massifs 
‘of Herakol (2,943 m) and Mount Cudi (2,080 m. {see 
nj0pf]). 

To the extreme east and more to the north is the 
supporting point for the Great Ararat or Agrı Dağ 
(5,165 m.) and the Small Ararat (3,925 m.) perhaps 
considered as the pivot of a new system of mountains. 
Indeed, from this centre seem to radiate several 
points which, on oue side, encitcle Lake Van, with to 
the north the chain of the immense sulphur-spring 
which is the Tendurek (3,313 m.) and that of the Ala 
Dag (3,255 m.); to the east, the Kuh Dag (2,850 m.), 
the Mengene (3,610 m.) and the Ispiriz Dag (3,537 m. 
and to the south the Vaviran Dag (3,550 m.) and the 
chain of Satak. Let us note, apart from the two 
Ararats whose structure is due to very ancient 
volcanic eruptions, two famous volcanoes on the 
shores of Lake Van: to the north, the Sipan (about 
4,434 m.) and especially Mount Nemrut (Nimrod), 
‘whose highest peak has an altitude of 3,140 m. and 
whose crater has a diameter of 6,400 m. with an 
interior lake of fresh water at a height of 2,552 m. 
All this region to the south of Lake Van, which is 
itself at an altitude of 1,720 m., is in its entirety 
the highest part of the Kurdish-inhabited area of 
Turkey. 

Elsewhere, other chains of mountains are connected 
with Ararat; these are clearly oriented north-south, 
lying between Lake Van and that of Urmia and also 
separating Turkish Kurdistan from its Iranian part. 
After having rejoined the almost inaccessible node of 
the Harki-Oramar country, they slant towards the 
south-west and also form this chatne magistrate of the 
Zagros which, in a set of parallel lines, makes up for a 
good part, the portions of Kurdistan, the eastern 
faces being situated in Iran and the western faces in 
“Irak. As C. J, Edmonds remarks, it is not always 
easy to give a name known by all to designate the 
different chains, for their names vary with the infor: 
mants, according to whom they are situated on such- 
or-such a slope, or close to a better-known peak, pass, 
village or the tomb of a famous saint. 

We have, in Iran, some chains which lie, oriented 
north-west to south-east, with multiple ramifications 
and parallel series. Let us note in passing some of the 
highest summits: the Dalenpar (3,748 m.) at the 
intersection of the three frontiers: Turkish, ‘Irakt 
and Iranian; the Spiraz, the Kandll or Kogiz (3,782 
m) the Galala (3,364 m.), further to the east the 
Cehe! Ceshme ("at the forty spring") (3416 m) a 
real rampart of water of Iranian Kurdistan, and 
further to the south, the chain of Hawramar. (3,216 








1n.) and that of Cilo, whose average height is 3,500 m. 
up to the mountains of Luristàn and the Pusht- 
Kah. 

On the “Iraki side, to the south of the Turkish 
frontier, in the extension of the chains of the Cudi 
Dag, Seman Dag and Cilo Dag, but at the same time 
in 2 graduated descent towards the Mesopotamian 
plains, between the Tigris and the Great Zab, are the 
Bekhayr, Metina and Gara chains and, approaching 
the Iranian frontier, beyond the Zab, Mounts Ser 
Korawa (3,603 m.), Dolaresh (3,449 mJ, and Khu- 
warabté (3,168 m.). Iu this region of Bradost, if the 
frontier chains are still high, e.g. Mount Halgurd 
(4,013 m.}, they tend to become lower as they ap- 
proach the plains. Also, Mount Handrin to the south~ 
east of Rawandiz (¢.0,] is no more than 2,793 metres. 
As soon as one crosses the Little Zab, the chains 
Stretch out in parallels from the dorsal column of the 
Zagros. The line Kurakadjaw-Godjar-Kurkur-Asis 
includes further numerous peaks between 2,950 and 
1,960 metres high. A second line Azmir-Karasird is 
yet lower, between 1,870 and 1,608 m. high, with 
however, to the north-west of Sulaymaniyya, the 
remarkable ridged upthrust of the Pira Magrun 
(3,183 m). A last parallel chain Bingird-Beranan is 
still several hundreds of metres lower (between 
1,739 and 1,477 m.). Further to the west, the long 
chain of the Kara Dag, from 1,378 to 2,017 metres, 
with multiple passes, henceforth separates the high 
country from the plains which now extend without 
an obstacle towards Altun Kóprü, Kirkük and 
Tawk, to be bordered and limited further to the west. 
by the Hamrin Mts. (1,640 m.) which, oriented 
transversely south-east to north-west, traverse the 
Diyala, the Sirwan and finally the Tigris, quite near 
to where the Little Z4b flows out. 

Let us further note, although the new adminis- 
trative division of ‘Irak leaves it outside Kurdistan, 
the Djabal Sindjar. where the Yazldis, who are 
themselves really Kurds, live. This chain, 60 km. in 
length and 15 km. in width and lying at an altitude 
of approximately 1,600 m., is situated in Mesopo- 
tamia to the west of Mosul and at the same latitude. 

If Kurdistan is a country of very uneven relief, it 
is no less generously watered by numbers of clear 
springs and many watercourses and actual rivers. 

Let us first note the Araxes or Aras whose source 
is clearly in Kurdistan in the plateau of Bingtil, with 
a thousand lakes, between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
but in contrast to these two rivers which are directed. 
towards the south-west, it flows first towards the 
north, bends towards the east and passes into Soviet. 
Armenia. 

‘The two great Biblical rivers traverse Kurdistan 
in particular. The Euphrates [see AL-FURAT] is 
formed by two principal branches which enclose a 
vast Kurdish region. The northern branch, the Kara 
Su (450 kim. long) is made up at its source of nu- 
merous springs which come from the Dümlü Da; 
then it flows in the plain of Erzurum where it receives 
the springs which rise in the Çoruh Dağ, directs itself 
westward in narrow gorges, waters Erzincan, slants 
towards the south and follows a capricious course 
which snakes in every sense. [t waters Kemah, passes 
by Kemaliye, and runs into mountains on all sides 
which block its passage, to rejoin a little to the south 
f the Egil the southern branch or Murat Su (559 km. 
tong). This last has its source to the noth of Lake Van, 
at the foot of the volcanic Mounts Ala Dag and 
Tendürek; the Murat Su climbs up again a little to 
the north, passes by Diyadin and Karakése, turns off 
again to the south and waters Tutak and Malazgirt. 
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Then, always following its sinuous course, it passes 
to the north of Mus, waters Gene, Palu and Pertek, 
finally joining the northern branch to the north of 
Keban. Thereafter the two branches form the Eu- 
phrates properly so-called. Although the only im- 
portant tributary on the right bank of the Kara Su is 
the Tohma Su (194 km. long), which flows into it to 
the north of Malatya and then runs outside Kur- 
distin, the Murat Su has numerous tributaries which, 
like the Peri Su (235 km. long), with their sub- 
tributaries, literally criss-eross Kurdistan; no area is 
very far from a watercourse, 

The Tigris (see proyta], the other great river of the 
region (1,718 km. long), waters Kurdistan in its up- 
per course. It has its source in the region of Lake 
Hazar to the north of the Maden Mts., waters for 
300 km. of Turkish Kurdistàn the towns famous in 
Kurdish history, sc. Ergani, Diyarbakir, Hasankeyf 
and Cizre/Djazira. There are numerous tributaries, all 
on the left bank: Anbar, Batman, Gurza and espec- 
ially Botan (226 km.), fertilise the land. It passes the 
<Irāķī frontier at Pësh Khābür, where its tributary 
the Khabar [7.0.] joins it, and whose sub-tributary 
the Hazil waters Zakho, There then develops a 
complete network of beautiful streams, all tributaries 
of the Tigris and which are actual rivers, First of all 
the Great Zab (392 km. long), which rises in Turkey 
in Mergene Dagi betwoen Lakes Van and Rida?iyya. 
Tt waters Culamerik/ Diulamarg, then in *lrl the 
iegions of Zibar and Barzan and, by one of its 
‘offshoots, the highly picturesque town of Rawandiz, 
It joins the Tigris 45 km. south of Mawsil. The Little 
Zab (400 km. long) has its source in Tran, near 
Labidjan, a land of lakes. Its tributaries are numerous 
in Persia as well as in “Irak, After having watered 
Taktak and Altun Köprü, it joins the Tigris. On its 
lower course, ot Dukan, an enormous dam was 
completed in 1958 with a capacity of 7 billion m* of 
water, which stretches over 5o km.? Its aim is firstly 
to regulate the flow of the Tigris, subject to catas- 
trophic floods, but also to irrigate about 230,000 
hectares. A hydro-electric plant with a capaci 
200,000 kilowatts is of importance ia the region of 
Caméamal and will give the Kurdish provinces of 
“Idk self-sufficiency in energy. The ‘Adhaym (230 
km. long) rising in the locality of Bazyan, with its 
various ramifications, waters Kirkük, Dakük Tuz 
and Khurmatu, and traverses the Hamrin Mts. 
hurling itself into the Tigris 30 km. south of Baghdad, 
Finally, there is the Diyala (386 km. long) which 
rises in the mountains of the 'Irák-Iranian frontier: 
its principal source in ‘Irak is the Tandjaru which 
waters the plain of Shahrazür, and in Iran the 
Sirwan rising in Luristin, After Derbend-i Khan, 
where a great dam has been constructed which is in- 
tended to serve for irrigation in “Irak, these two 
branches constitute the Diyala, which flows into the 
Tigris south of Baghdad. 

Tranian Kurdistan is also traversed by numerous 
streams of which several rise in the Cihil Ceshme, 
a great massif of 2,085 m. height in the Mukri 
country. Let us note only the Kizil Uzun, whose 
various ramifications water all the Ardalin counry, 
not to mention the Djagatu (240 km.) and the Tatahu 
which both flow into Lake Rig2"iyya. 

As with the mountains, the streams which run 
through Kurdistin may change their names ac- 
cording to the region traversed. Muny watercourses, 
moreover, take their name very simply from the 
principal locality that they traverse. 

‘There are also several lakes in Kurdistan, of which 
the largest is Lake Van, Situated at an altitude of 















1,700 m., it has an area of 3,700 km.# Its salt waters 
are due to a volcanic barrier which deposits on its 
banks carbonate and soda sulphate, Only one kind of 
fish is caught there, a sort of large bleak with chang- 
ing colours. To the north of Lake Van is Lake Nazik 
and to the north-east of Van is Lake Ercek. Further 
to the north is Lake Balik lying to the east of Kara- 
köse. At the sources of the Tigris to the north-west of 
Maden is the Hazar Gölü, quite deep and with an 
area of about 50 km.? Its waters are salt and ecls are 
caught there. In Iran one may cite Lake Urmia with 


| a Kurdish population bordering it, It is larger than 


Lake Van (5,700 km.*}, 130 km. long and 4o km. vide 
in places; it is more salt than the Dead Sea, and no 
fish can live there. Not far from there and to the 
south are two small lakes, the Shor Göl and the 
Daryátei Kopi. At the ‘Irak frontier to the west of 
Mari Van and south-east of Pendjwin is Lake Zrèbar. 
Tn *Irakt Kurdistan there are no lakes at all. 

Because of its altitude, the climate of Kurdistan is 
harsh. Snow covers the high summits for many 
months of the year. Precipitation is variable ac- 
cording to the regions. In the plains, rainfall varies 
between 200 and 4oo mm. a year, although it may 
reach between 700 and 2,000 and even 3,000 mm. on 
the plateaux between the different chains of moun- 
tains, But in the valleys of central Kurdistin, the 
climate is continental and even arid, and there 
are sometimes several months without a drop of 
water. 

The temperature also undergoes quite large 
variations, At Karaköse in the north it may fall to 
—30°-35°C. in winter and rise in the south in sum- 
mer to +35°-4o°C. at Kirmanshah (Ghassemlou, 15). 
In Iranian Kurdistan, where a dry continental climate 
rules, the range may vary between —22°C. and 
+32°C. In general, the eastern slopes of the Zagros 
are more favoured than the western slopes. At Senna. 
we have —15° in January and +35° in July; at 
Khāniķin, +2° in January and +4r.8° in July; at 
Kirkük, 4- 145! and -4y'C. Further to the west, 
we find, in January and July respectively, at Malatya 
=—2°, 3° and +26.5°; at Urfa, +4.5° and +32°, at 
Diyarbakir +2,5? and +31°; and at Van, —3.5° and 
ings 

2. The living landscape and habitat 

Harsh as Kurdistan may be, it is fer from being a 
desert; its mountains are covered with pasture and 
vegetation, and its valleys with forests and meadows 
which, in spring, are dotted with multicoloured 
flowers. There are also 10 million hectares of forests in 
Turkish Kurdistan, 4 million in Iran and 2,720,000 
in ‘Irakt Kurdistan, of which so km are firs. The 
oak, of which more than rs kinds can be counted, is 
the most widespread species up to an altitude of 
2,700 m.; then there are the firs and other conifers. 
Moreover, the forests are not always very dense and 
often have the appearance of scrub with many stands 
of junipers. The plane tree, willow and especially the 
poplar, flourish by the waters. 

In the mountains, high mountain-pastures stretch 
over many kilometres and provide pasturage for 
herds of goats and sheep. In places, edible wild plants 
grow, sought after by shepherds and simple folk for 
their medicinal properties and carefully collected by 
old women. In spring, flowers cover in abundance 
the smallest corner of earth, whose richness of 
colours literally stupefies and whose perfumes in- 
toxicate the passersby. Alll this flora is familiar to us, 
for the species of Europe are found there and travel- 
lers do not fail to record the names (see e.g. C. J. 
Rich, i, 284; Bishop, i, 290-1, 343, ii, 12, 14, 115; 
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Lynch, i, 181, 190-1, ii, 208, 248, 253, 268, 269, 303, 
362, 369, 239, 241, 242, 382; Freya Stark, 257, 
273, 330; Hamilton, 141-3; Balsan, passim, 
ete.). 

Only a part of the arable Kurdish lands is covered 
by cultivation and crops. If, in Turkey, there are 25 
‘million hectares of cultivable lands, only 30% are 
cultivated, of which one-third lies fallow each year 
(Esenkova, 108). In Iranian Kurdistan, out of 5 mil- 
lion heetares of cultivable lands, 24% are cultivated 
and 15% lie fallow (Ghassemlou, 90). In the various 
districts of dli Kurdistin, of an arable area of 
about 8 million hectares, one-quarter is cultivated 
(Khosbak, 43). Despite this, the cultivation of cerals | 
in Kurdistan plays a good part in the economy of 
the respective countries: 15% in Turkey; 35% in 
lran; in ‘Irak, 50% for corn and 15% for barley 
(Ghassemlou, 89, n. 6). Les us add here the cultivation. 
of rice, which supplies “Irak with one-third of its 
production. Apart {rom this cultivation of foodstuffs, 
cotton and the newly:introduced sugar-beet give a 
good yield, The best tobacco of Turkey and ‘Irak is 
cultivated in Kurdistan which, for ‘Irdk, supplies 
almost all of its needs (Khosbak, 45; Durra, 1963, 226, 
1966, 245). If the vine grows a little everywhere in 
Turkey, “Irak and Iran, it only flourishes in Kurdi- 
stan on sunny slopes; there are 12 million stands in 
“Irak (Vernier, 468) ‘and the kinds of grapes are | 
numerous and varied (see the names in Hawar, no. 
34, 8; Wahby, Dictionnaire, 148). Some are reserved | 
for the preparatioa of raisins used so much for food. | 
Fruit trees also abound in Kurdistan: pomegranates, 
peaches, apples, figs, apricots and centenarian | 
walnuts, Market-gardens are developed around the | 
villages and even in the mountains where the Kurd, 
aan ingenious gardener, constructs terraces supported 
by small walls in order not to lose any parcel of 
arable land. Of the vegetables in general use in the 
‘west, the onion, for example, so much appreciated by 
all the Kurds, is especially cultivated, and certain 
vegetables such as watermelons, cucumbers, melons, | 
aubergines, corn on the cob, capsicums, etc., without | 
forgetting the lettuce, held in abhorrence by the 
Yadidis. 

‘Wild animals are far from having disappeared in 
Kurdistan. There were still lions at the beginning of 
the 19th century; if they no longer exist, the piling, 
a kind of leopard, survives. Bears are plentiful in 
Nebirnao to the south of Van, where they have “a 
table served from June to September” (Balsan, 229); 
the wild boar also abounds at Bingél (1,200 shot in 3 
months in 1939 (ibid., 9o-r), and 55 killed in a single 
round-up in 1963 at Barzan, Wolves, jackals, foxes 
and hyenas often approach the villages. But there 
are other animals called wild which are neither | 
carnivores nor predators, but which are hunted 
either for thei meat, such as the ibexes, or for 
pleasure, such as hares and rabbits. One also finds 
porcupines, which are edible according to the Chris- 
tians of the region, agile squirrels, and martens and 
sables sought for their fur, So it is not surprising that 
the Kurd is a born hunter. Birds are also plentiful. 
The high mountains shelter the majestic eagles; 
streams and watering places attract ducks, teal and 
snipe. In 1972, 500,000 spent the winter on Lake 
Kidi'iyya, nourishing themselves there on the small 
crustaceans which abound there, and at the same | 
time Lake Van housed numerous colonies of pelicans 
(J. Vieillard, in Le Monde, 13 January 1973). Night- | 
ingales, storks and cranes are also found in the 
Kurdish countryside, as much as in the songs of | 
Kurdistán. Doves and pigeons frequent in thousands | 











the innumerable grottoes and caves of the mountains, 
Partridges and quails are choice game. Fish abound 
in the streams of fresh and crystalline waters. But it 
is not always easy to identify them and give them 
a name. A large fish is caught in the Zab, called by the 
Christians ""Tobias's fish", which is two metres long 
and whose flesh is excelleni. One may see a photo- 
graph of it in Hamilton (between pp. 32-3). Apart 
from these pleasanter creatures, one must beware of 
the snakes, small but venomous, such as vipers, and 
of the yellow or black scorpions whose sting can be 
deadly, especially for the very young, although the 
numerous lizards, geckoes or varans and the chame- 
leons are harmless, as are the tortoises, But in spring, 
flies, mosquitos and fleas are dreadful and constitute 
areal plague. The bee also stings, but produces a very 
tasty wild honey. 

Apart from these creatures, who live wild, there are 
in Kurdistān many animals which have been domes- 
ticated and have been raised for profit since the 
earliest antiquity (cf, Ch. A. Reed, Animal domes- 
tication in the Prehistoric Near East, in R. J. Braid- 
wood, B. Hove, etc. Prehistoric investigations in 
Iragi Kurdistan, Chicago 1960, 119-45). Indeed, 
Kurdistan is a land of stock-breeding: sheep, goats, 
cows and buffaloes supply milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, skins, fleeces, guts, horns etc. of which the 
leather and wool serve to make clothes, shoes, felts, 
etc. and provide an obvious economic yield. In 1957, 
in the Kurdish regions of Turkey, there were 
7,862,332 sheep; 4,176,026 goats, one-quarter of all 
Turkish stock-breeding, and 2,240,825 cows, onc- 
sixth. There are also many buffaloes (Balsan, 128). 
In the Kurdish provinces of Irak there are 1,674,912 
sheep or two-thirds of the "Iri breeding stock, 
2,234,238 goats (two-thirds), 226,858 cows (one- 
third) and 4,287 buffaloes (one tenth). Apart from. 
the large-scale breeding of the nomads (half the 
production in Iran; Stautfer, 291), each household 
has its small herd of a few animals, sheep or goats, 
four to eight (ibid., 290). The Kurdish villages of 
‘Irak studied by Barth (19) are richer, Each house 
also possesses a few chickens. There are different 
breeds of sheep with fat tails and goats with long hair, 
carefully watched by shepherds expert in their craft. 
Other animals indispensable in everyday life are also 
reared. Among the Kurds of ‘Irak are found 22,289 
horses (one-seventh), 52,336 mules, almost the whole 
production, 130,804 donkeys (one-third; Khosbak, 
$2). Also, let us not forget the Kurdish sheepdogs, a 
strong, imposing and redoubtable breed (Balsan, 
236), Naturally, no pigs or rabbits [see arxan in 
Suppl.) are reared in Kurdistán. 

‘The interior of the soil in Kurdistin is no less rich 
in minerals than its surface in vegetation and animals. 
But until now, its resources have been very little 
exploited. Quite abundant supplies of coal have been 
discovered in the region of Maden, Kigi, Kemah and 
Harput, where it has been exploited (several thousand 
metric tons ia 1970), but not at Zakho in "Irak 
Kurdistan, Near Sulaymant limestone is extracted 
aad, at Sar Cinar, a cement works has been producing 
since 1958, 350 metric tons of cement a day. Deposits 
of rock-salt can be exploited at Sindjar, Shaykhan 
and Tuz-Kburmatu. Sulphur is found in the province 
of Senna, at ‘Amidiyya, and a Polish group plan to 
extract 250,000 metric tons of it a year at Mishrak in 
the north ot *Iraki Kurdistin. Iron is not lacking in 
Kurdistan, and 15 mined (1,600,000 tonnes in 1960 at 
Maden), But very rich, easily exploitable deposits of 
iron ore are found in the region of Rawandiz and 
Sulaymini. Copper exploited (32,000 t.) at Ergant, 
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Diyarbakir and Palu, is alto to be encountered in the 
region of “Akra. Chromium is found in the region of 
Barzan and at Diyarbakir, where it is extracted 
(270,000 t. annually), There is lead at Keban, 
Elazig and Maku, gold at Yergii and to the south of 
Kirmángháh, and also silver at Kemah. At Kirkok, 
the reserves of salts allow the manufacture of caustic 
soda and chloride, But it is petrol which is the chief 
riches of Kurdistin, The petrol of Kirkük gushes 
forth in the midst of Kurdish territory and represents 
a good part of the “Irak production (83 million t, in 
1970). The same applies to the petrol of Batman in 
the Siirt region and the oil-fields of Karagok in 
northern Syria. Natural gas is abundant and sul- 
phurless in the region of Camtamal, 

3. The human aspect 

This region which the Kurds occupy today has 
been inhabited since the most ancient antiquity, e.g. 
Berda Balka, the cave of Hazar Merd of the Mous- 
terian period, not far from Sulaymánt or that of 
Shanidar, near Rawandiz, where the first Palaeolithic 
human skeleton in ‘Irak was discovered. Djarmo, in 
the valley of Camiamal, may be the most ancient 
village in the Near East, for it was probably one of the 
centres where man cultivated for the first time 
various species of barley and corn, according to 
excavations of a team of researchers of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (cf. Braidwood, Hove etc., Pre- 
historic investigations in Iragi Kurdistan). Today, the 
Kurd is settled throughout the land and has estab- 
lished numbers of villages there. 

Originally, he was content to occupy the innu- 
merable refuges, shelters under rocks and numerous 
caves, some of which are difficult of access and very 
picturesque with stalagmites and stalactites (Ed- 
monds, 235), and which sometimes extend deep under 
the mountain. These caves always serve, on occasion, 
to shelter the herds, but sometimes peasants are still 
to be encountered living in them. Numerous legends 
circulate about some of these caves where treasures 
are said to be hidden and where the passing of djinn 
and ifrits is mentioned (Edmonds, 206-7, 246, 332, 
368-9; Hamilton, chs. xiv-xv}. Certainty, the ni 
madic Kurds, on the verge of extinction, and the 
seminomads live under their black tent, which 
should not be confused with the tent of the Bedouin 
Arab, the kibitka of the Mongols, the yur! of the 
Samoyeds and the kole of the Lapps (ct. C. G. Feil- 
berg, La tente noire, Copenhagen 1944, 81-6; Bishop, 
i, 373; Lescot, 144-5; and KiYata). It is formed 
from a great awning made of woven strips of coats’ 
hair 50 x 60 om. wide. The poles which hold it up are 
2.50 by 3 m. in height; their number varies a 
cording to the size of the tent, Le. according to the 
importance of its owner. There are no tidge poles. 
Reed partitions separate the corner of the women and 
provisions from the part of the tent where the men. 
and visitors stay, All the furniture consists of a few 
mats, cushions and some carpets in the chiefs’ tents. 
But the Kurdish peasant lives in rough houses, The 
construction materials are ordinarily unfired bricks 
in the plains, but fired ones at Sulaymánl, for 
example, or rough stoues, in the mountains joined 
together with mud. The walls are 2 by 2.50 m. high. 
In the rough stone walls are sometimes inserted 
poorly-hewn beams to make ther stronger. Inside, 
ntes um aeanged bir. was i-re cup- 

















The w walls are rougheast with mud and sometimes 
whitened with lime. The door is of massive wood. 
There is no window on the exterior, but these exist 
looking out on the courtyard, with protective bars. 





Simple little lanterns light the place, when the door 
cannot be left open. The floor is of beaten earth, In 
the centre the hearth (endur) is covered in winter by 
the Aursi, a kind of wooden bench with a covering on 
which all the family warm themselves in the coldest 
regions, A hole in the roof serves as a chimney. Along 
the walls runs a broad bank of earth where people sit 
during the day and where they sleep at night on 
mats, felts or mattresses. The terrace is made of 
poplar trunks spaced 50 cmn. apatt and covered with 
branches, leaves and dried grass and a thick bed of 
hard-pressed earth. If the room is too wide (more than 
3 m.), poles hold up the beams and roof battens. For 
the water to run off, the terrace extends beyond the 
retaining walls or gutters for a metre, e.g. at Sulay- 
mint, facilitating the running off of rainwater. In any 
case, a roller is always to be found on the terrace in 
order to press it down after downpours. One climbs 
up by a ladder or outside staircase. The house of the 
plain, where there is space, has a courtyard and a 
building principally composed of a rectangular living 
room, lengthened by a corner reserved for the 
animals. A solid annexe building serves as a kitchen 
and store for household utensils, tools and work 
implements. There is no cellar or attic, often not even. 
latrines. In the mountain houses the stable is often 
in the courtyard, as are the annexes. The living 
room is situated above with, at the bottom, a small 
corner for the provisions. Often there is also a small 
veranda or loggia facing south. The terrace is the 
favourite place for the women, who perform their 
many daily occupations there. (For descriptions, 
plans, photos or drawings of different Kurdish 
dwellings, see: in Djazira, R. Montagne, 53-66; at 
Sindjar, R. Lescot, 146-7; at Sulaymánl, Edmonds, 
90-3: agaín a: Sulaymánl and at the village of 
Topzaya and Belkha, H. H. Hansen, 2-43; and in 
Iranian Kurdistan, Bishop, J, 88, li, or, M. Mokri, 
39-91. See also Leach, 49; T. F. Atistova, 95, 97, 99 
for Transcaucasia.) Naturally, man does not live 
isolated in his house, but in a group. Villages have 
grown up, and the Kurd, a man of the earth, lives 
more in the village than iu the towns. Like all villages 
in the world, and especially those in mountainous 
countries, the position is chosen in relation to the sun 
and to water, a stream or spring. So it must be 
oriented to be at once well-exposed to the sun and 
sheltered from the wind, following the axis of the 
mountain chains. Exposure to the north is avoided. 
The south, the direction of Mecca (Mokri, 81), is 
preferred to the east. The importance of the village 
depends on their proximity to places of passage 








built on a slope, the roof of the higher houses forming 
a terrace for the houses below, and this occurs in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, e.g. at ‘Akra, Baizindja and 
Shàr-i Hawramán. It is not rare to sight on a neigh- 
bouring peak some ruins of an old castle, a trace of the 
past glory of a local magnate vanished for centuries. 
Such as it is, the Kurdish village has a rather pleasing 
and sympathetic appearance, precisely because of the 
water, gardens and trees. 

The Kurdish villages are closer to one another or 
more dispersed, according to whether the region is 
more or less exposed to hazards, In the whole of the 
17 provinces of Turkey with all or a high proportion 
of Kurdish population, according to tbe official 
census of 1960, 8,817 villages were counted, of which 
395 had less than roo inhabitants, 513 from tor to 
$00, 1891 from sor to 1000, 372 from 1,001 to 2,000 
and only 39 with more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
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Three provinces of Mug, Hakári and Van can be 
taken as criteria for appreciation 








Area Inhab- Density Number Number 
inkm? itants inkm of of 
cantons villages 
Mug 8195 167,638 20 15 368 
Hakàri 9,532 67,756 7 m :33 
Van 18,619 211034 ar ar $57 





Thus the villages are more or less dispersed. They 
are also unequally populated, as the table below 
shows: 





lnhab- lessthan ror- $00-  1000- +2000 
itants roo $00 tooo 2000 

Mus 9 280 64 n 1 
Hakari 5 8 40 5 o 
Van 39 456 E n 


This average of small villages from 500 to 300 
inhabitants is found in "Iràkt Kurdistán, in the region 
cf Rawándiz (Barth, ii) and in other regions; 300 
inhabitants is also the average of the Kurdish vil- 
Tages of Iran. 

Altitude is also a very important factor in the 
establishment of the Kurdish village. By examining 
the snow contours on Hütteroth's map, e.g. to the 
south of Lake Van in the region of Hakari precisely, 
it may be ascertained that the villages are relatively 
Very numerous between 1,009 m. and 1,900 ni, 
quie numerous between 1,500 and 2,000 m., rare 
between 2,000 and 2,500 m. and that they disappear 
altogether above 2,500 m., apart from pasturing 
camps oc zoxin. Some agreable summer dwellings are 
found in the middle altitudes. Thus in “raki Kur- 
distan, in the province of Duhok, we have Zawitha, 
at 1422 m. in the midst of vast fir woods, Suware- 
tuka, at 1,675 m. among cypresses and maples, 
Sersing, at 1,046 m. with gushing springs, Sulav, at 
3450 m. and its waterfalls, Ser ‘Amadiyya, at 
1905 m; in the province of Sulaymani: Ser Cinar, 
with great plane trees, as its name indicates; in the 
province of Arbil, Salah al-Din, at 1,090 m., Shakla- 
wa, at 565 m. with luxuriant orchards at the foot of 
Saftia, Gali ‘AM Bag, at the same altitude with a 
great waterfall, and especially Hadjdit ‘Umran, at 
1,780 m., very fresh in summer and a ski resort in 
winter. In the province of Hakári, the high peaks of 
Cilo Dai, which are between 3,500 and 4,000 m., 
have for some time attracted foreign mountaineers 
(ct. B. Amy, La montagne des autres. Alpinisme en 
pays kurde, 1972, with maps, photos and biblio- 
raphies of the last expeditions). 

The smaller the village, the more its comfort is 
reduced, This is the case also in Turkish Kurdistan, 
where more than half of the villages do not have 
drinking water, a mill, a school, a éayana (or cafe) or 
a special house for guests. The lighting there is 
primitive, the hygiene deficient. The wells are near 
the latrines when these last exist. In winter, in. view 
of the lack of means of communication, hundreds of. 
villages are isolated from the rest of the world (E. 
Esenkova, 55-7). It is the same in the Kurdish vil- 
lages of *Irák, where electricity and running water 
only exist in 22 of them among the hundreds that, 
are to be counted in the provinces of Sulayman, 
Arbil, Kirkük (Khosbak, 56-7). For a population 
estimated at 8,766,000 in 1962, in 1970 for the whole 











of rik there were only 150 hospitals, 987 dispen- 
saries and 18,256 bods with 2,890 doctors and 1,771 
nurses (Ministry of Information, L'Zrak va de Pavani). 
The same situation applies in Turkish Kurdistan. 
In 1967, there were 12,275 doctors in Turkey, but 
only 2,500 for the whole of Anatolia, with a total of 
60,196 beds, of which nearly half were for the towns 
of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir alone. Malaria affects 
especially the Kurdish provinces of Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
and Hakari (E, Esenkova, 87-8). In Irakt Kurdistan, 
malaria, which was the cause of a quarter of the 
mortality in “Irak (Dr. A. Ghalib, Malaria and mala- 
ria in Iraq, Baghdad 1944) has been practically 
eliminated since the campaign of the WHO in 1954-6 
(ct. J. Manevy, I! est quatre heures docteur Malaria, 
in Réalités, no. 122, March 1956, 48-55), Ia Iranian 
Kurdistan, there are only 250 to 300 hospital beds = 
x for 10,000 persons (Gbassemiou, 32). 

To move from one village to another, to eater into 
more or less intimate social relations of family, 
friendship, tribe or commerce, the Kurd follows 
either the paths or tracks which link the villages or 
else the larger motor roads of commercial or strategie 
value which have been constructed by the interested 
governments. In the mountains, the mule tracks 
of tenfoliow either the stream which runs at the bot- 
tom of the valley, passing from one side to the other 
or the flank of the mountain, often precipitous and 
hazardous. They rise steeply to reach the mountain 
passes, at times quite high, e.g. in “Irak! Kurdistan, 
Paykuli, 1,000 m. and Sagirma, 1,700 m. To cross the 
streams, one fords them or uses trail-bridges or 
cleks [2.7.] at a fixed point, where the river is wider 
and the current less swift, or bridges. The Kurdish 
bridges are still rudimentary today and sometimes 
dangerous, being made of ropes and lianas (Layard, 
1070, 156; Bishop, il, 114) or else of tree trunks 
(Wigram, 288; Hamilton, 96). On the more important. 
roads, the ancient bridges are of stone, hump-backed 
with one or several arches, Today, some modern iron 
bridges replace at many points these primitive bridges 
which are often, in any case, no more than foot 
bridges (Hamilton, 192). Many legends are attached 
ta these ancient bridges (Edmonds, 201, 212, 247). 
n the plains, especially in Turkish Kurdistan, there 
are still many simple earth tracks only usable in the 
good season. But some modern metalled, tarred and 
macadamised roads have also been built. The roads 
through the mountains are often real works of 
art. 

‘Irak! Kurdistin is now furrowed with numbers of 
tine roads which facilitate human relations. In ‘Irale, 
some roads or good tracks link Mawsil to Zakho, 
*Amádiyya, Arbil and ‘Akra. From Arbil one goes to 
Harir and Rawindiz and also to Kirkük and then 
Sulaymini. In Turkey, one road goes from Malatya 
to Elaziğ, Tunceli, Erzincan, Askala, Erzurum, and 
Kars. From Elazig a branch goes off tor Bingól, Mug 
and Tatvan, aad another towards Diyarbakir, Mardin 
and Nüseybin. From Diyarbaltis, one may branch off 
for Silvan and Siirt, or Silvan in the direction of 
Bitlis, Tatvan and Van, by the road or by steamer on 
the jake. 

Few railways cross Kurdistan, In Turkey one may 
pick out the line Erzincan-Erzurum-Kars, towards 
Armenia; the line. Malatya-Elazig-Gen-Mus-Tatvan- 
Van by ferry in the direction of Tabriz; and the line 
Malatya-Sivrece-Maden-Ergant-Diyarbakir-Batman, 
towards Siirt. The Orient Express from Istanbul 
goes to Aleppo, skirts the Kurdish populations of the 
Turko-Syrian frontier, and reaches Mawsil and 
Baghdad. In ‘Iris Kurdistan, a single narcow- 


mI 
gauge railway goes trom Baghdad to Kirkak (320 
km). 

Several military routes fan out from the airports 
situated in Kurdistin. The most important are in 
Turkey: Erzurum, Kars, Karaköse (Ağrı), Elaziğ, 
Malatya, Van and Diyarbakir; in <Irāķ: Mawşil, 
Kirkük, Semel, Ser Amádiyya and Bamerni; in north 
Syria: Kamishli; in Iran, Sanandadj, Kirmánghah 
and Ridiiyya. 

E. An anthropological profile of Kurdi- 
stan, Situated as it is at the crossroads of popula- 
tions as different as tbe Turkish, Persian, Caucasian 
and Arab peoples and in very intimate relations with 
most of them, does the Kurdish people possess 
characteristics such that it may be distinguished 
very clearly from the others? The question can 
legitimately be posed, and many scholars have tried 
to distinguish the anthropological aspects which 
would allow this process of di ation. It is 
evidently not a matter of searching for a Kurdish 
race, since this notion of race can scarcely be applied 
to humans, although some important genetic dif- 
ferences are ascertainable between more or less 
homogenous populations possessing such-or-such 
characteristie blood-group (Ruffié, 1972). Anthropol- 
ogical researches on the Kurds began more than a 
century ago with E, Duhoussot (1863) and N. V. 
Khanikoif (1866). They have been carried out in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, 

In Iran, first of all by the authors cited, then by 
M. Houssay (1887); in Transcaucasia by E. Chantre 
(1880, 1890) and Pantukhoti (1891); in Turkey in the 
valleys between the Euphrates and the Tigris (G. 
Pisson, 1892), to the south of the Black Sea at 
Karakus, at Nemrut Dag, to the west of Lake Van, 
and at Zencirli (von Luschan, 1922); in Syria, at 
Damascus (Ariëns Kappers, 1931). The Yazidis of the 
Caucasus were studied by Eliseyev in 1887 and in 
r900 by Ivanovski; those of Sindjàr and Shaykhan 
by Field (1934), as well as the Kurds of “Irak, of 
Zakho, Rawindiz, ‘Akra, Kirkik and Sulaymini; 
these latter studies were not published until 1957 and 
1952. All these researches are only in fact sample 
surveys, given the relatively restricted number of 
individuals examined (some hundreds or more out of 
several thousands of inhabitants) and of the really 
scientific measures obtained. Some travellers have in. 
their turn made certain records and added some typi- 
cal photographs. Despite all this, and because the 
observations concerning the Kurds are of different 
regions, the results obtained do not always coincide 
perfectly. There bas been an attempt to make an 
anthropological classification of them (A. Bashma- 
koff). The Western Kurds (von Luschan) have been 
distinguished from the Eastern and Southern Kurds. 
The former are of a blond, blue-eyed, dolichocephalic 
type. The others are of a brown, black-eyed, brachy- 
cephalic type. The one group consider themselves of 
the same race as the Turks (Sekban, Inan) or the 
Iranians (Modi), the others regard themselves as close 
to the Arabs or Armenians, Certain photographs of 
Mark Sykes (321, 342, 373, 424-5. 427, 429) of 
Lynch (ii, 4-5) or of Soubrier (112, 113, 144, 160, 172) 
reveal at first sight types among the Kurds: Arab, 
Jew, Biblical, Nestorian and Turkoman, It is this 
which H. Field confirms and expresses in a more 
scientific fashion in the photographs of 162 in- 
dividuals out of 598 examined, where he personally 
discovers Armenoid types (48), Balkan (12), Modified 
Mediterranean (26), Eur-Anatolian (38), pure or 
mixed Iranian (4), Alpinoid (12), Mongoloid (1) and 
Negroid (1). The proportions are not exactly the same 
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among the 235 Yazidis examined, and the comparison. 
with the Assyrians, the Shammar and Sulubba 
Arabs or the Turkomans also studied by the author is 
interesting. The resemblances encountered are no 
doubt to be explained by intermarriage. But this 
doss not prevent E. Duhousset (1863) from rocog- 
nising in the Kurdish people a rare homogeneity 
with respect to its type and, for his part, Ariëns 
Kappers (1931) admits that the Kurds, despite their 
anthropological differences, constitute a truly 
distinct race. Thus we can, in summarising the studies 
of H. Field, present as follows the portrait of the 
Kurd of "lrák: "The Kurd is of medium height 
(1.66 m.) with a relatively long body and short limbs. 
The forehead is wide anc the head wide and round. 
The brachycephalics predominate. The height of the 
face is medium. The nose is quite often convex. The 
Kurd is more hirsute than the Arab. His hair, rather 
wavy and pliant, is normaily dark brown and the 
eyes black. But blond hair and blue eyes are also to 
be encountered, especially in the western regions. 
The colour of the skin is more clear than that of the 
Arabs, but less fine than that of the Assyrians. The 
teeth are normal and well-placed. Tho musculature is 
good, as is the health, in general, of those who have 
been observed" (Th. Bois, 18). 

Despite everything, these anthropological re- 
searches on the Kurds are too fragmentary and 
uncertain for us to be able to conclude from them 
what may be the origin of this people. It is indis- 
pensable here to combine the study of the language 
with that of the history. 
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ili, — History 


A. Origins and Pre-Islamic history. 

The classification of the Kurds among the Iranian 
nations is based mainly or. linguistic and historical 
data and does not prejudice the fact there is a com- 
plexity of ethnical elements incorporated in them. 
The type of the latter varies visibly from place to 
place. It is probable that the expansion of the Kurd 
element took place from east (Western Persia) to 
west (Central Kurdistan) but there is nothing to have 
prevented the existence in Central Kurdistan, before 
the coming of the Kurds, of a nationality of different 
origin but bearing a similar name (Karda) which 
later amalgamated with the Iranian Kurds. 

On two Sumerian inscriptions dating from about 
2,000 B.C, Thureau-Dangin (Revue d’Assyriologie, v, 
99; vi, 67) found a country Kar-da-ka mentioned (in 
which word the initial is t and not f and the function. 
of the element Aa is uncertain). This country was 
beside the “people of Su" (cf. Z4, xxxv, 230 n. 3), 
which G. R. Driver located south of Lake Van; there 
is an old fortress Süy in the region of Bidlts (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 146). A thousand years later Tiglath Pileser 
waged war on the people called Kur-ti-e in the 
mountains of Azu, which Driver (in JRAS (1923), 
400) identifies with the modern Hazd (Sásün). The 
reading Kue-ti-e is not certain, however, 

Herodotus in the sth century B.C, mentions no, 
name like this, but, according to him (ili, 93), the 
thirteenth nome of the Achaemenid empire included 
next to the Armenians a ILoxrouci) which Nóldeke 
(Gramm. d. neusyrischen Spr., Leipzig 1868, p. xviii) 
and Kiepert (Ait. Geogr., § 81) have connected with 
the name of Bokhtan (= Bohtan). 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand described by 
Xenophon (401-400 B.C.) made famous the name of 
the Karduchoi (Kap8oDyot) whose country lay to 
the east of the Kentrités (Bohtán). From this time 
onwards we continually find the name on the left 
bank of the Tigris near Mount Dj0dI [g.s.]. In clas- 
sical authors, the country became Corduene (on the 
numerous forms of this name, probably produced by 
the difficulty of reproducing the Semitic 4, cf. Driver, 
op. cil). In Aramaic the district was called Beth- 
Kardü and the present town of Díazirat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Gazarta of Kardi. The Armenians had the name 
Kordudh, the Arabs (BalidhGrl, 176; Tabari, iii, 
610) Bakarda (Kardai). According to Yaküt (iv, 56), 
who relies on the authority of Ibn al-Athir, the 
canton of Bakarda formed part of Djazirat Ibn 
“Umar, contained two hundred villages (al-Thamánin, 
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Diüdi, FirürSbübür and was situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris opposite Bizabda on the right 
bank (cf. the full analysis of the texts in M. Hart- 
mann, BoMan, 3:5). Later, the name, which was 
only applied to the district, disappears from Muslim 
terminology and is replaced by Djazlrat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Bohtün, etc. To the Armenians and Arabs the ter- 
ritory of Karda in the strict sense had a very limited 
application, We do not know the exact frontiers of 
the province of Corduene; its three towns, Sareisa, 
Satalka and Pinaka (= Fintls) fay on the Tigris, but 
the statement of Strabo (ix, 12, 4) is remarkable; ac- 
‘cording to this, the term Popduata 697 wassometimes 
applied to the mountains between the modem 
Diyarbakr and Mash. 

Now, who were the Kap8otiyot whose name un- 
doubtedly survived in the later names (the termina- 
tion -yot must represent the Armenian plural in -kh, 
which is perhaps explained by the fact that the 
Greeks Jearned this name from an Armenian)? Ac- 
cording to Xenophon (iv, 3, ), the Karduchoi 
recognised neither the authority of King Artaxerxes 
nor that of Armenia, When in the rst century B.C, 
Corduene was conquered by Tigranes II, he had its 
king Zarbienus executed. In 115 A.D. the king of 
Corduene was called Manisarus, According to 
Hibschmann, Die altarmenische Ortsnamen, 239, and 
Armenische Grammatik, i[2, 518-20, the province of 
Corduene was only superficially Armenicised. 

There is nothing really surprising in finding at the 
time of Xenophon an Iranian tribe settled to the 
north of the Tigris, but we have nothing but the 
evidence of the name from which to judge the 
ethnology of the Karduchol, The name has Semitic 
analogies (Akkad., Assyr. kardu, "strong", "hero", 
kardu “to be strong"); on the other hand, there is a 
certain consonantal resemblance with the name of à 
people Khaldi, better known under the Assyrian form 
Urarju/Urashtu, in Hebrew Ararat, among the Greeks 
AXxpóBut, X4ABor and sometimes Xe8aiot. 
"This people appeared in Armenia towards the end of 
the oth century B.C. and afterwards established 2 
powerful kingdom in the region of Lake Van which 
Jasted until the beginning of the 6th century. C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Maler. s. alter. Gesch. Armeniens, 
Güttingen 1907, 123, sees in them KhaldI immigrants 
from the west; E. Meyer, Gesch, des Altertums, ija, 
Stuttgart 1913, § 474, sceks their original home on 
the central Araxes, As a result of the arrival of the 
Armenians, towards the 7th century, the Khaldi 
were dispersed and driven towards the mountains 
(Cyropaedia, iii, 1-3). But their name survived in the 
toponymy of the region north of Lake Van (the 
Byzantine theme Xad8la near Trebizond, the town 
of Khilat = Akblat, ete.; cf. Beick and Lehmann, in 
ZA, ix [1894], 84: de Goeje, in ibid., x [1895], 100; 
Streck, in ibid., xiv [1899], 112). Parallels for the 
name Khaldi have been sought on the other side of 
the Caucasus: the Georgians are called Kharthv- 
eli or kharih-ul-i (in Svanian Rhyard; in Mingrelian, 
Khori-t); cf. N. Adontz, Armenia v epokhu Tustiniana, 
St. Petersburg 1908, 398. 

Whether we identify tbe Kardü as Semites or as 
an indigenous people, it is certain that the land of the 
ancient Karduchoi is at the present day one of the 
principle centres of the Kurds. It has therefore been 
concluded that the Karduchoi were identical with the 
Kurds, and this view was still considered axiomatic at 
the beginning of tbe zoth century; cf. Grundriss d. 
Iran. Phil., ii, 464. Going a step further, the Kurds 
were directly connected with the XáABot; Reiske in 
his commentary on Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
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De ceremoniis, B. 13 (713, 11) said “Chaldi et Kordi 
vel Curti, Gordyaei lidem". A similar opinion is 
expressed in the title of P. Lerch's work, Recherches 
Sur les Kurdes iraniens el sur leurs ancêtres, les Chal- 
ddens septenirionaux (St. Petersburg 1856). 

A new turn was given to the problem by the re- 
searches of M, Hartmann, Nöldeke and Weissbach, 
who showed the philological necessity of distin- 
guishiag between the stems Kurd and Kardù. These 
scholars at the same time proposed to recognise the 
Kurds in the Kópriot, Cyrtii, mentioned by classical 
writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xi, 13, 3, and xv, 
3, 1). This hypothesis is confirmed by the presence in 
Färs sf numerous Kurdish tribes in the Sāsānid 
period (c. Kürmdmahi Artakhshir-i Pāpakān, tr. 
Noldeke, Gottingen 1879, 37, 48, and the testimony 
of Arab writers). 

‘The justifiable distinction between the names Kurd 
and Kardii does not, however, decide the important 
question, how the Cyrtii (~ Iranian Kurds) came to 
colonise lands west of the Zagros, the country of the 
ancient Kardü, and the mountains of the Anti 
Taurus as far as northern Syria, Ths problem still 
requires careful research. In the first place, the 
Median and Persian conquests must have brought 
about considerable displacements of the Iranian 
peoples, We have an example in the migrations of a 
part of the Asagartiya whose original home was in 
Sistán, In the Assyrian period we find these Sagar- 
tians in Media (Zikiriu or ZaArudi, cf. Streck, in Z4, 
xiv [1899], 146) and in the time of Darius (Bihistün 
inser. 2, 90) their capital was already in the Assyrian 
plain at Arbela, where Darius had their chief Citran- 
takhma executed, whose portrait on the rock of 
Bisutin suggests a Kurdish type (L. W. King, The 
sculptures of Behistan, London 1907). Between 220 
and r7r B.C. we find Cyrtii mercenaries taking part 
in the wars between Rome, the Seleucids and the 
kings of Pergamon (Livy, xlii, 58, 13; xxxvii, 40, 9; 
Polybius, v, $2, 5; ef. Weissbach in Pauly-Wissowat, 
s.v. Cyrtii, and A. J. Reinach, Les mercenaires de 
Pergame, in Revue Archčologigue [1909], 115-19). A 
very interesting state of transition is seen from the 
Armenian Geography of the 7th century, in the case 
of the province of Koriékh (according to Adontz, 
Armenia, 418, Kor&ékh is from *hortid-aikhk where 
hortif means “Kurd”, as airpalif means “inhabitant 
of Atropatene”), In the time of Faustus Byzantinus 
(ath century) Koréékh was only a canton near 
Salmás [g.0.]. As a province, Koréékh stretched from 
Diülimerg to Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar and included the 
following cantons: Kordukh, the three Kordrikb 
(Kordikh), Aitvankb, Algarkh, Motholaukb (Otho- 
laukh), Orsiraukh (Orisankh, Karatbunikb (Sara- 
ponikh), Cahuk and Little Albak (Hartmann, 
Boltan, 93; Hibschmann, Die aliarmenische Oris- 
amen, 255-9). 

We see the changes that were gradually brought 
about. Of the three districts, Kordukh, Kordikh and 
Tmorikh, which Faustus mentions in place of the an- 
cient Corduene, Kordukh had become a mere canton 
of Koré&kh and Tmorikh disappeared altogether to 
the advantage of Kordrikh (Kordikh), of which 
simply upper, middle and lower cantons were 
distinguished. 

Hübschmann op. cit, 385), confines himself to 
distinguishing between the Kordrikh (Kordikh) of 
the Kóprtot, but in general the linguistic distinction 
established by M. Hartmann and Nüldeke does not 
preclude the existence of hybrid and corrupt forms 
(M. Hartmann, Boktan, 92: "es gingen wohl schon 
früh die Namen durcheinander”). Nöldeke even 
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distinguishes a third group of names; Aramaic 
Wartéwayé (Arabic Kartàwiya?), meaning the true 
Kurds; cf. G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen AMen 
persischer Martyren, Leipzig 1880, 207, n. 1639. 

We thus find that about the period of the Arab 
conquest a single ethnic term Kurd (plur, Akrād) 
was beginning to be applied to an amalgamation of 
Iranian or iranicised tribes. Among the latter, some 
were autochthonous (the Karda; the Tmorikh/ 
‘Tamurayé in the district of which Alli = Elk was the 
capital; the Xo@atrat (= al-Khuwaythiyyal in the 
canton of Khoyt of Sastn, the Ortayé [= al-Artan} 
in the bend of the Euphrates); some were Semites 
(cf. the popular genealogies of the Kurd tribes) and 
some probably Armenian (it is said that the Mama- 
‘kin tribe is of Mamiiconian origin). 

In the zoth century, the existence of an Iranian 
non-Kurdish element among the Kurds has been 
definitely established (the Gürin-Zázà growpe). In 
several districts a social stratification based on the 
political domination of newcomers has been estab- 
lished (at Sulaymāniyya [q.v], at Säwdj-Bulāk [gx] 





and at Kotôr, where we find remnants of the Küre- 


sinli [?] in subjection to the Shakak). Systematic 
investigation may discover traces of ancient peoples 
overlaid by a Kurdish element giving an appearance 
of unity. 

Genealogies and popular etymologies. The 
Muslim sources and Kurdish traditions do not help 
us to solve the problem of the origin of the Kurds, 
MasfüdY (Mwrüdi, ili, 251) already speaks of their 
descent from those Persians who escaped from the 
tyrant Dabbak. This legend is best known from the 
version of the Skith-ndma (Macan, j Mfohl, 1, 71; 
Vullers, i, 36, verses 29-38). In 1812 Morler (Second 
Journey, 357) mentions the celebration at Damawand 
(on 3r August) of a festival commemorating the 
delivery of Persia from the tyranny of Dabbak, 
known as the ‘4 yd-i Kurdi, "The Kurd festival”, On, 
the other hand, the Kurds sought Ara genealogies 
for themselves. Some (Muridj, ili, 253) claimed as 
their ancestor Rabifa b. Nizir b. Na‘add, others 
Mugar b. Nizār, both eponyms of the districts of 
Diyar Rabi‘a (Mawsil) and Diy&r Mugar (Rakka). 
They said that the Kurds had separated from the 
Arab stock as a result of feuds with the Ghassinids, 
and, having retired to the mountains, intermingled 
with strangers and forgot their mother tongue. Of 
mote interest is a series of ancestors among whom we 
find Kurd b. Mard (cf. of Mag8ol the neighbours of 
the Kurds) b. Sa'sata b. Harb b. Hawázin (Mas'üdi, 
ibid, and Tanbih, 88-91: Kurd b. Isfandiyadh b. 
Mamnüshahr; Ibn Hawkal, 185-7: Kurd b. Mard b. 
‘Amr), All. these genealogies may contain a few 
grains of historical fact (iranicisation of Semites, 
intermingling of the tribes of the Zagros and of Fars), 

Nor is there any lack of popular etymologies. The 
attempt has been made (Murfidi, ili, 249) to connect 
the name with the Arabic root karrada; the Kurds 
would thus be the children of young slaves and the 
demon Djasad ("driven out" by Solomon). Very 
frequently (cf. Driver, in JRAS [1923], 403) the 
name Kurd is connected with the Persian word gurd 
("hero"), although this root really had a g in Pahlavi 
and goes back to the root var "to protect" (Hora, 
Neuper, Etymol, 200). 

In later times, the names of tribes were often ex- 
plained by those of their eponyms, The Sharaf-ndwa, 
1, 158, makes all the Kurds (the Badinawi and Bokhtt 
tribes) come from Badjan and Bokht; the former of 
these names may be connected with that of Basn-Aw, 
a tributary of the Tigris (Andreas, in Hartmann, 31), 
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while the second recalls the ILaxerunef, of Herodotus, 
or the “dragon-king” (Kurd?) Haftàn-Bokht killed 
by Artakhshiri Pápakün; cf. Nóldeke, Grsch. der 
Perser unà Araber, tt According to another legend, 
especially popular in the north and west, the Kurds 
were at one time divided into two branches, Milán. 
and Zilàn, the former coming from Arabia and the 
latter from the cast; the Zilán were regarded as an 
inferior race (cf. P. M. Sykes, in Jnal. R. Anthropologi- 
cal Inst., xxxviii [1908], 470). 
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B. The Islamic period up to 1920. 


We have detailed notices of the Kurds from the time 
of the Arab conquest onwards. Daring the five first 
centuries of the Hidjra, the Kurds frequently played a 
considerable part in events and often took the 
initiative in them. Several Kurd dynasties arose at 
this time, Waves of Turk and Mongol invaders seem 
to have submerged the Kurds from the 6th to the 
zoth century A.D, But the period of the wars be- 
tween the Ottoman Sultans and the Safawid Shahs 
produced a state of affairs in Kurdistan favourable 
for the growth of a feudal system, of which a faithful 
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picture is given in the Sharaf-ndma (1003/2596). The 
‘Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the 
Zagros and its northern extension. Then Turkey 
began the work of strengthening the authority of the 
central power within her eastern provinces. Towards 
the end of the 19th century the last Kurdish prin- 
cipalities disappeared in Turkish territory (Hak- 
kari, Bidlis, Sulaymniyya) and in Persia (Ardalan). 
But the great tribes still exist, and their cadres 
assure the preservation of the Kurdish element with 
its social and ethical peculiarities. Kadjar Persia 
hardly ever interfered in the domestic affairs of her 
Kurdish tribes, while in the late Ottoman period 
Turkey tried to use the Kurds as a political support 
for the central authority. Sometimes the Kurds were 
‘overwhelmed with favours, and sometimes they bad 
to resist attempts to abolish the remnants of their 
ancient autonomy. Several risings of the Kurds took 
place in the rgth century, and towards the beginning 
‘of the 2oth century a Kurd movement added one 
more element to the nationalist agitations within the 
Turkish empire. The revolution of 1908 drew the 
Kurds into polities; newspapers, magazines and Kurd 
societies began to muitiply. During the First Worid 
War of 1914-18 the idea of an autonomous Kurdistan. 
was first mooted by the Western Powers, but the 
plan was only partially and temporarily realised in so 
far as the part of the old wildyet of Mawsil attached 
to the new state of “Irak was concerned. 

The Kurds after the Arab conquest. We shall 
find it useful to begin by collecting the information 
given by Arab authors regarding the distribution of 
the Kurd tribes. 

The term Kurdistàn being unknown before the 
fime of the Saldjüks, information regarding the 
Kurds is usually to be found in the Arab authors 
under such heads as Zawzan, Khilit, Anniniya, 
Agharbaydjan, Djibal, Fars, ets. (cf. Driver, The 
dispersion of the Kurds in ancient times, in JRAS 
[926], 563-72). 

Mas*àdi (about 332/943) and Istakhri (349/951) are 
the first to give systematic information about the 
Kurds, In the Muriidj al-dhahab (iii, 253) Mas*üdi 
enumerates the following tribes: at Dinawar and 
‘Hamaghin: Shuhdjan; at Kangawar: Midjurdán; in 
Adharbáydiàn (so the text should be emended): 
Haghbani and Sarat (probably Shurit = Kharidjts 
[g.v.]; cf, the story of Daysam below); in Diibal: 
Shadandjin, Lasba (Lurri?), Madandjan, Mazda. 
nakin, Barisan, Khali (Djalall), Djabarki, Diawani 
and Mustakan; in Syria: Dababila etc.; at Mawsil 
and Djüdi the Christian Kurds: al-Ya‘kabiyya 
("Jacobites") and the Diurkin (Djurughan). To this 
list, the Tanbih of the same author (88-91) only adds 
Bázindjin (cf. Istakhei, r15), Naghawira, Bodhikin 
and Kikan (at the present day found near Mar‘ash), 
but be gives a jist of the places where there were 
Kurds; the rumüm (sumim?) of Fars, Kirmán, 
Sigjistin, Khurdsin (Istakbel, 82: a Kurd village in 
the canton of Asadabid), Isfahan (a section of the 
Bizangjin tribe and a flourishing town described as 
Kurd, Ya*kübi, 275; Istakhrl, 225), Djibàl, notably 
Mah Kofa, Mah Basra, Mah Sabadhén (Masabadhén) 
and the two lghárs (Le. Karadi Abi Dulaf and 
Durdj), Hamadbàn, Shahrizar, with its dependencies 
Darabid and Samghán (Zimkan), Adbarbiydjin, 
Armenia (at Dwin on the Araxes the Kurds lived in 
houses built of clay and of stone; Mukaddasl, 277), 
‘Arrin (one of the gates of Bardha‘a was called Bab 
alAkcid and Ibn Miskawayh says that at the 
invasion of the Rüs in 332/942 the local governor had 











Kurds under his command), Baylakin, Bab al- 
Abwab (Darband), al-Djazira, Syria and al-Thughür 
(Le. the line of fortresses along the Cilician frontier). 

Istakhri, 98, particularly mentions five rumim in 
Fars, this term being applied to districts over which 
the Kurds were distributed (in spite of de Goeje, 
BGA, iv, 250, it is preferable to keep the reading 
ramm-rumiim (from Persian ramm, “flock”, “crowd”) 
tor it is improbable that soma could have given a 
plural zumūm). Each zamm had its town, its Kurd 
chief in charge ot the kharádj and responsible for 
public safety. These rumim were: 1. Djilüya, or 
Ramigjan, bordered by Isfahan and Khtzistan; 
2. Lawalidjan, between Shiraz and the Persian 
Gulf; Diwan, in the kara of Sabar; 4. Kariyan in 
the direction of Kirmin; s. Shahriyar, alongside 
of Isfahan also called Barandjan after the principal 
tribe, a part of which had been transferred to the 
province of Isfahan, As a supplement to the list of 
rumüm, Istakhri, 114, gives a list of 33 nomad tribes 
(tayy, plur. aya) of Fars, based on the records of 
the diwan al-sadahat and reproduced by Ibn Hawkal, 
385-7 and Mukaddas, 446: Kirmánl, Rámáni, 
Mudaththir, Mubammad b. Bashar, Baklll (Mukad- 
dasi: Thadab), Bundadbmahr, Mubammad b. 
Ishak, Sababl, Ishaki, Adharkanf, Shahraki, Tahma- 
dahni, Zabadi, Shahrawi, Bundadaki, Khusrawi, 
Zandji, Safari, Sbahyari, Mihraki, Mubaraki, Ishtá- 
mharl, Sbáhüni, Furáti, Saimünl, Siri, Àzaddokhtl, 
Barázdokhti, Mutaliabi, Mamáli, Sbáhkánl, Kaditl, 
Djalilt, in all 500,000 families living in tents. 

‘The Fars-ndma (ca. 500/1107) says (168) that the 
Kurds of the old large ramm of Dijildya, Dhiwan, 
‘Lawalidjan, Kariyan and Bazandjan, who formed the 
most brilliant element in the old army of Fars, all 
perished in the wars at the time of the introduction of 
Islam, with the exception of a single “Alak, who 
became a Muslim and left descendants. Other Kurds 
were transferred from Isfahán to Fars by “Agud al- 
Dawla. It is difficult to admit that 500,000 (?) 
families of Kurds were exterminated, but we must 
recognise the possibility of regrouping among the 
tribes of Fars and of their denationalisation. The old 
ramm of Diilaya (Küh-Gilü) is now inhabited by 
Lurs; we do not know how long they have been there. 
For the rest, Istakhri’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lurriya (variant: Lazba?) among the Kurds of Firs, 
On the other hand the Fárs-nàma distinguishes from 
the Kurds the Shabankara (g.0.] clans, who had 
become very powerful in Fars at the time of the last 
Bayids. The Masdlik al-absdr of al-‘Umart speaks of 
the Shabankara under a separate heading, and the 
Sharaf-máma does not mention them among the Kurd 
dynasties. One of their clans, however (Ráminl, 
bears the name of one of the “Kurd” tribes of 
Istakhri. Everything then suggests that the Kurds 
of Firs differed considerably from the tribes of Kurd- 
istlin (ef. Ou and tur). 

‘The term al-Zawzin, which corresponds broadly 
to central Kurdistin (rez in Kurdish "summer 
pasturages"), is not well defined. According to Ibn 
Hawkal, 250, the king of al-Zawzan was called al- 
Dayráni (— Deranik*, Armenian king of Vaspura- 
kin), Mukaddas!, 137, regards Zawzān as a nahiya of 
Diazirat Ibn ‘Umar, Later this region, which had a 
mixed Kurd and Christian population, became ex- 
tended in area. According to Ibn al-Athic (in Yakat, 
di, 257), al-Zawzàn began at two days! journey from 
Mawgil and stretched to tbe borders of Khilàt; on the 
Adharbàydjn side it extended to Salmis. Many 
strong places belonged to the Bashnawt and Bokhti 
Kurds; the former held Barķā, Bashir [and Fanak]; 
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to the latter belonged: Djurdhakil (Gurgil), the 
residence of their malik Atil (Sharaf-ndma, i, 117: 
Nash Atil?), ‘Alls, Biz al-bamri, To the lords of 
il (the Zangids) belonged-Alk ( Elk), Arwakh, 
akhawicha (= Bekiki in Barwarl), Barkho, Kinga- 
war (2), Nirwa (east of Akr?) and Khawshab, The 
textof Yaküt is not very certain; in any case, the refe- 
rence here may be to Kurd strongholds gradually an- 
nexed by the Hamdinids and the Zangids (see below). 

The Kurds under the caliphs and Bayids, 
Mas‘Gdt (Muridj, iii, 249) has preserved traditions 
from the pre-Islamic period of feuds between the 
Arab princes of Ghassin (gv) and the Kurds. The 
Muslim Arabs came into contact with the Kurds after 
the occupation of Takrit and Hulwin in 16/637. 
Saʻd b, Abi Wakkâş marched on Mawsil, where the 
districts with a Kurd population were occupied (al- 
Mardj Ba-Nuhadhra, Bi-‘Adbed, Hibtüm, Düsin 
etc.); cf. Ibn al-Athtr, al-Kémil, ii, 408, The conquest 
‘of the region was completed by ‘Lyad b, Ghanm and, 
*Utba (Baládhuri, Fulih al-buddn, 33 
of al i i 
authority on payment of Marádj (Fufük 176). In 
Susiana in 18/639 the Arabs fought against the Kurds, 
who had taken up the cause of al-Hurmuzin, Persian 
governor of Ahwaz (Kamil, ii, 423). In Fars, likewise, 
the Kurds supported the Persians in 23/642 at the 
defence of Fasi and Darabdjird (ibid., ii, 32). 
“Umar had to send several expeditions against the 
Kurds of Ahwáz (Fulüh, 382, 389; Kümil, iii, 37). 
On the other hand, in the reign of ‘Umar the Kurds 
invaded the region of the central Karkhà (Saymara, 
Masabadhán), the language of which was still Persian 
in the time of Ya*kab! (Bulddn, 236). The Arabs had 
reached Shahrizür before Islam (Ibn al-Fakth, 130), 
but the final occupation of Shahrizéir, Darabadh and 
Samghàn in 22/643 was only achieved after bloody 
lighting (Fatüh, 334; Kami 29). In the south, 
Abà Masà al-Ash*art [g..], governor of Basra, had to 
put down risings of the Kurds at Bérüdh and 
Balasdjin in 25/645, but the Kurds, forcibly con- 
verted to Islam, apostatised en masse (Kamit, ii, 66, 
76). Under the caliph ‘Alf, the Kurds, along with the 
Persians and Christians, took part in the rebellion of 
al-Khirrit {g.0.) near Ahwaz and in Fars, but the chief 
was defeated at. Rim-Hurmuz (ibid., iii, 309). 

Al-Mukhtar, who had seized Armenia and Adhar- 
baydiin in the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, appointed in 66/685 a governor at Hulwan 
whose task was to fight the Kurds (Kamil, iv, 187), 
but the death of al-Mukhtár prevented the plan from 
being carried out. Under the same caliph the rebel 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. al-Ash‘ath [see rw AL-ASH'ATI) 
made an alliance in 83/702 with the Kurds of Sabir 
in Fars (ibid., iv, 352). In 90/708 the Kurds ravaged 
Fars and were punished by al-Hadjdjadj. In 129/746 
the Kurds of Sabar resisted the ally of the Kharidits, 
Sulayman, who had rebelled against the caliph 
Marwan II and had besieged Sabor (sbid., iv, 387, 
341; v, 283). The caliph Marwan himself was the son 
of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabari, iii, sr) whose blue 
eyes and fair complexion he had inherited (Sir 
William Muir, The caliphate, its rise, decline and fall, 
London 189r, 429). 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mangür, the invasion 
of Armenia by the Khazars in 147/764 resulted in 
numerous risings. A few years later the Kurds 
(intishär al-Akräd) are again mentioned in connection 
with the risiog at Mawsil and its repercussions in 
Hamadan (Kamil, v, 448; vi, 9). Diafar, son of al- 
Mansür, was the son of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabarl, 
iii, 442). 













































In the reign of al-Mu‘tasim, a Kurd rebellion is 
mentioned under 225/839; it broke out in the district 
of Mawsil, led by Dja‘far b. Fahardiis, a scion of a 
noble Kurd family. Defeated at Bábaghésh, Diatfar 
took refuge in the mountains of Disin, where he 
defeated the troops of the caliph. A new army com- 
manded by the Turk Aytikh [¢.v. in Suppl put an 
end to the rebellion (Kamil, vi, 360-1). A Kurd rising 
broke out in 231/845 in the regions of Isfahan, 
Diibà! and Fárs; it was speedily suppressed by the 
Turk general Wasif. 

The Kurds of Mawsil in 252/866 joined the Kharidjt 
Musdwir, who had seized Mawsil. In 262/875 they 
played a considerable part in the Zandjf slave-revolt 
(ef. Nuldeke, A servile war in the East, in Sketches from 
eastern history, Edinburgh-London 1892, 146-75) led 
by an *Alid Kháridit (?) “AH Muhammad, called al- 
Khabith, and in the rising of Yatküb al-Saffár, 
founder of the Safffrid dynasty (gv.]. At Ahwaz, 
Va'küb appointed a Kurd lieutenant, Muhammad 
*Ubayd Allüh b. Hazārmard, who, cherishing 
ambitious plans, engaged in secret negotations with 
al-Khabith. With reinforcements sent by the latter, 
Muhammad marched on Süs, but was defeated by 
Ahmad b. Laythûya; the latter, also a Kurd and 
commander of the Kurd levies, had been sent by the 
caliph to put down Yaʻkūb's rising (Ibn Khallikan, 
Wafayăt, cd. de Slane, iv, 304-8). When Ahmad had 
departed, Muhammad, after securing from al- 
Khabith further reinforcements consisting partly of 
Kurds, seized Shustar where, according to the ar- 
rangement he was to have had the ghuba read in the 
name of al-Khabith, but instead he did it in the names 
of the caliph al-Mu*tamid and his adversary Yakab 
al-Saffar, His Zandjt allies deserted Mubammad, and 
Shustar was reoccupied by Ibn Lavtbüya. Muham- 
nad retired to Ram-Hurmuz, but he was dislodged 
from it by al-Khabith's generals. As a result of dif- 
ficulties with the Dārnān Kurds, Muhammad again 
sought the help of al-Khabith. The latter sent him 
troops, which Mubammad sent into battle but sud- 
deniy left them in the lurch and attacked them. To 
avoid a breach with al-Khablth, Mubammad agreed 
to proclaim him caliph. The death of Ya%kab (26s) 
879) and of al-Khabith (270/883) put an end to these 
exploits (Kamil, vii, 264). 

About 281/894 the Kurds were among the parti- 
sans of the Arab Hamdan b. Hamdün (ef. BAMDANIDS) 
when he established himself in Mawsil The Kurd 
rebellion raised in 284/897 by Abü Layla did not last. 
long (ibid., Vii, 325, 337). In 293/906 the Hadhbant 
Kurds led by their chief Mubammad b. Bilal laid 
waste the region of Niniveh, ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, 
the new governor of Mawsil, pursued them, but suf- 
fered a reverse at Ma‘taba. With reinforcements sent 
by the caliph he resumed next year the pursuit of 
5,000 Hadhbani families. The Kürds began negotía- 
tions to gain time and retired to Adharbaydjan, ‘Abd 
Allah returned to Mawsil and with new troops set out 
once more against the Hadhbinis, who had en- 
trenched themselves at Djabal al-Salak (probably 
Lahidjin, cf. sAwpj-sutix), The Hadhbinis were 
forced to surrender, and their pacification was fol- 
lowed by that of the Humaydi tribe and of the people 
of Djabal Dasin (ébid., vii, 371). In the reign of the 
caliph al-Muktadir, the Kurds plundered the environs 
of Mawsil but were punished by the Hamdānid 
government; the Djalali tribe put up a particularly 
stubborn resistance (ibid., viii, 118). Under the year 
337/943 Ibn Miskawayh, Tadjarib al-umam, GMS, vi, 
Tos, speaks of the expedition of the Hamdanid 
Husayn against Adbarbàydján; on this occasion he 
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had as an ally Djaar b. Sbakküya, chief of the 
Hadhbünis who were settled at Salmás. 

About this time, Daysam b. Ibrahim appeared on 
the scene, and his adventurous life is closely as- 
sociated with the Kurds. He himself was the son of 
an Arab by a Kurd woman. His followers were Kurds 
with the exception of a small body of Daylamis. 
Daysam was a Khiridi He seized Adharbaydjan 
after Yüsuf b. Abi 'LSádj and in 327/938 used his 
Kurds to drive out Laghkárl b. Mardl, one of the 
lieutenants of the ZiySrid Wushmagir. But the 
Musifirid Marzuban, a noted SbI, succeeded in 
taking Adharbiydjin from Daisam and the latter 
took refuge with his friend Hadilk b. al-Dayrüni (the 
Armenian king of Vaspurakan Khadik or Gaghik, son 
of Deranik‘), Then the people of Tabriz appealed to 
Daysam, but again he suffered a reverse and with the 
consent of the Musáfirids fell back to Tárum. In 337]. 
948-9, Marzubün was made prisoner by the Büyid 
Rukn al-Dawla, who sent a representative to Adhar- 
báydiin. Marzubán's brother Wahsüdàn then 
thought of Daysam, to whom his Kurds had remained 
faithiul, and sent him against Rukn al-Dawla's 
representative. Daysam was defeated, but held out in 
Ardabil and Bardha‘a, When Marzuban returned 
from his captivity, Daysam had to take refuge first 
in Armenia and then in Baghdad, where the Boyid 
Mutizz al-Dawla treated him generously. As his 
friends were urging him to return to Adharbáydján, 
he went to the Hamdanids of Mawsil and Syria to ask 
for assistance, In the absence of Marcuban, Daysam 
returned to Salmés in 344/055-6, where he had the 
khufba read in the name of Sayf al-Dawla of Syria. 
Once more driven out by Marzuban, Daysam sought 
refuge with his Armenian friends, Ibn al-Dayrant 
(Deranik* b. Khačik) had to hand him over to Marzu- 
ban, much against his will. Daysam was blinded and 
died in prison in 345/956-7 (Tadiarib, ed. Amedroz, i, 
345; ii, 148-52; Kamil, viii, 289, 361, 375-7). 

During Marzuban’s captivity, in Rayy, several in- 
dependent governors set themselves up in the north- 
west of Persia. One of them (about 340/957) was 
Mubammad Shaddad b. Kartü of the Rawwadt tribe, 
‘out of which later sprang the great dynasty of the 
Ayyübids. The principal fiefs of the Shaddadids 
were Dabil and Gandja. The Shaddadids were allies 
of the Byzantines and of the Saldjaks. In 46s/1072 
AbQ Suwar bought Anf for his young son Maniite. 
From this time onwards, the dynasty was divided 
into two branches: that of Gandja and that of Ani. 
In rr24, Ani was taken by the Georgians but between 
$20/t126 and 557/t16x and again from 1165 to 1174, 
Ant was again held by the Shaddádids. The Shad- 
dadids were enlightened princes and left a number of 
remarkable buildings. Cf. the articles ARRAN, DWIN, 
GANDJA and SHADDAD; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia, l, 3637; cl. also Barthold 
in the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Lane Poole's Muhammadan dynasties, St. Petersburg 
1899, 294; Barthold, Pers. nadpis’ " metet 
Manüče, Aniyskaya Seriya, No, s; N, Y. Marr, 
Exkée 0 slove “éelehi", in ZVOIRAO, xx (1922), 
120; E. D, Ross, On three Muhammadan dynasties, 
in Asia Major, ii (1925), 215. 

In 349/960 a pretender appeared in Adharbiydian, 
He was called Isbàk b. ‘Isa, and was supported by 
Fadl, chief of the Kabtant (?) Kurds, while his as- 
versary, the Musáfirid Djastan b, Marzubaa relied on 
Hadhbani support. Ishak was soon disposed of 
(Tagiarib, ii, 179). The Kurds and the Daylamis also 
played a considerable part in the quarrels between 
Diastán and his brother Nasir al-Dawla and between 











Ibrihim b. Marzubin and his cousin Isma‘i b, 
Wahsüdán (Tadjdrib, ii, 219, 229; Kamil, viti, 420-3), 

About 348/959, the second Kurd dynasty arose in 
al-Djibal (Zambaur, Manuel, 211) founded by 
Hasanwayh (Hasanüya) b. Hasan (g.0.; cf. also the 
Sharof-náma, i, 20-3], chief of the Barzlkünt (Bar- 
ini) tribe, who had assisted the Bayid Rukn al- 
Dawla on his expedition to Khurasān, Rukn al- 
Dawla showed great tolerance to the Kurds, and 
when someone complained to him of their excesses he 
used to say: "Even the Kurds must live" (Tadjdrib, 
ii, 281). Ibn al-Aibir (vili 5x9) praises the noble 
character of Hasanwayh, his prudent policy and the 
purity of his morals. When Hasanwayh died in 369/ 
979, in his capital Sarmádi (south of Bisutén), 
SAdud al-Dawla overzan his possessions (Hamadan, 
Dinawar, Nihàwand) to bring them under his au- 
thority, but in the end he granted investiture to 
Badr b. Hasanwayh (369-405/979-10r4), who re- 
mained loyal to ‘Adud al-Dawla and even fought 
against his own brothers who had taken the side of 
the rebel Fakhir al-Dawla, The caliph gave Badr the 
title of Nasir al-Din wa 'I-Daicla. The historians give 
an extremely favourable verdict on Badr; he had his 
tribe educated, distributed taxation fairly and 
protected the peasants (Radhrawari, in. Eclipse, iii, 
287-99, 337; Hilâl b, Mubassin, in ibid., ii, 429, 449- 
5i; Utbi, Kitdd-i Yamini, tr, Reynolds, 424). Badr’s 
successor Zahir (Tahir?) only reigned a year and in 
4o6jrors was driven out by the Bayid Shams al- 
Dawla, Hasanwayh’s uncle Wandad, chief of the 
*Ayshiyya section, died in 349/960, his brother Abu 
"I-Ghaná?im died in 350/961, and a little later his son 
Abà Sálim Daysam, the last of this collateral branch, 
was dispossessed of his castles (Kasin or Kasnan 
(Kaslin? near Baba Yadigir on the Zohab], Ghanim- 
Abad, etc). 

‘Adud al-Dawla had to deal with the Kurds on 
several occasions, but he was much more severe with 
them than his father Rukn al-Dawla. In 368/978 the 
Kurd Ibn Badaya with the help of the Hamdanid 
Aba Taghlib (g.v. in Suppl.) became an independent 
ruler at Ardamusht (= Kawasht near Diabal-Djdds, 
Yaküt, i, x99), Dut soon allowed himsell to be 
seduced by the promises of ‘Adud al-Dawla (Tadiürib, 
ii, 392). In 369/979 the latter sent an expedition 
against the Kurds of Shahrizür whom he wished to 
separate from the Band Shaybin Bedouins, who had 
business and matrimonial ties with them. The town 
of Shahrizar was occupied, and the Arabs went back 
to the desert (Tadidrib, ii, 398; Kámil, vili, 516). 

Another expedition was sent in 370/980 against the 
Hakkari Kurds, who were besieged and surrendered, 
relying on a promise that their lives would be spared, 
But the leader of the expedition crucified them along 
the side of the road for five farsabis between Ma‘al- 
thay and Mawsil (Kamit, viii, $21). 

Even in the lifetime of ‘Adud al-Dawla, the Hu- 
maydi chief, Aba ‘Abd Allah Husayn b. Dushandi 
(or Abü Shudja* Badh b, Dustak), known as Badh, 
had attained considerable notoriety, At first a 
shepherd, he gradually rose to be lord of Ardiish, 
Amid and Mayyáíárikin. A rising in Nisibin brought 
him into conflict with Samsim al-Dawla, Bidh 
defeated the latter's forces at Bá-Djuli'iya (on the 
Khabar al-Husayniyya in the canton of Kawasht = 
Ardamusht), seized Mawgil and was planning a 
march on Baghdad to end Büyid rule when he was 
defeated by Samsám al-Dawla. He fell back on 
Mayyafarikin and, by an arrangement with the 
captain of the army sent against him, secured pos- 
session of Diyérbakr and the western part of Tar 
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‘Kbidtn (374/984). Badh did not relinquish his designs 
on Mawsil and in 379/990, having collected a large 
number of Bashnawf Kurds, encamped under the 
walls of this town and engaged in negotiations with 
its inhabitants. But the Hamdanid princes, who had 
just regained possession of their hereditary fief, 
secured the help of the Banü *Ukayl Arabs and at- 
tacked the invader. An accident put Badh hors de 
combat and he was slain. His body was crucified, but 
the people of Mawsil obtained his burial with the 
usual rites because he had fought against the un- 
believers (Kamil, ix, 25, 27, 38, 40; Rüdhráwarl, lil, 
83-4, 176-8; Abu 'I-Faradi, Mubhtasar al-duwal, ed. 
Pococke, 321-3). 

In. 380-90/990-r000, Samsim al-Dawla made an 
attempt to improve his position and with this object, 
made an alliance with Filad b. Mundhir, who was 
supported by the Kurd cavalry mobilised at Shiraz. 
After the failure of the enterprise he sought refuge 
with the Kurds, but the latter betrayed him and he 
took refuge with Fakhr al-Dawla, who was notorious 
for his hatred of the Kurds (Radhrawar, ili, 184; on 
Ibn Falád, see SUtbt, op. cit., 424-5)- 

‘The Kurd dynasty of the Marwnids (Zambaur, 
136; Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 53-4) is closely 
connected with Badh. After the defeat at Mawsil, 
Aba SAII b, Marwan b, Dustak, the son of Badh’s 
sister and his ally, withdrew to Hisn Kayfa [p] 
where Bàdh's Daylami wife lived. He married her 
and took one of the strongholds that had belonged to 
Bagh. He twice took prisoner Aba “Abd Allāh al- 
Hamdanf who had defeated Badh, but treated him 
generously. Ibn Marwin established himself in 
Diydrbakr and by his conciliatory attitude won the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. The Marwinids reigned 
from 380/990 to 486/1096. Their power extended not 
only over Diyárbakr (Amid, Arzin, Mayyifárikin, 
Hign Kayfi) but also to Khilat, Malàzgird, Ardiish 
and the canton to the northeast of Lake Van, In the 
‘west they held Urfa for a time. Aba All Hasan in 381/ 
991 invaded Syria and took it from the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil II. He was killed in 387/997 by the 
people of Diydrbakr, who had rebelled. His brother 
Abà Mansür Murmahhid al-Dawla, who after the 
death of Bádh had seized Mayyafdrikin, reigned there 
till 4o2/rorz (Abu "I-Fidi2, Annales mosiemici, ed. 
Reiske, ij, 569). His brother Aba Nasr Abmad (Ibn 
Kuallikan, i, 157-8) succeeded him and reigned from 
4oa[1011-12 to 453/1061. In «16/1025 he seized Urfa, 
but the Byzantines re-established their power in 
422/t032 (Abu 'l-Faradj, 342). He earned the reputa- 
tion of being a just and enlightened ruler, and al 
though given to pleasure. In 442/1050 Abü Nasr had 
to pay homage to the Saldjük Tughril Beg. His son. 
and successor Abu 'I-Kasim Nasr, called Nigàm al- 
Dawla (453-72/1061-79), shared the power with his 
brother Sadd (d. in 257/1065. He added to his pos- 
sessions Harrin, Suwayd’, ete. His successor was 
Mansür b. Sa'td, who nominally reigned from 472-89] 
1079-96, but by 478/1085 the Saldjük general Fakhr 
al-Dawla b, Djahir [see prAmIm, pAWO] had taken 
almost the whole of his lands, which were placed 
under the authority of the Atibex of Mawsil (Abu 
"Fda, iii, 77-9, 87, 121, 125, 249). On the Marwa- 
nids, cf. the special study by H. F. Amedroz, in 
JRAS (1903), 123-54. 

On the eve of the Turkish invasions, we find fre- 
quent reference to exploits and expeditions of the 
Kurds, In the reign of the caliph al-KAdir (381-422/ 
991-1031), the historians record the exploit of the 
Kurd Abmad b. al-Dabhak, who killed the Emperor. 
Basil I's general and thus stopped the Byzantine 

















advance (Rüdhriwari, iii, 247). Between 366/9767 
and 388/998 the Kurds took part in the struggle 
between the Büyids and the Ziyárids for the posses- 
sion of Djurdjan (*Utbf, tr. Reynolás, 298-302; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, abridged tr. E. G, Browne, 226-8). A few 
years later we find Mabmüd of Ghama using Kurds 
against the Karakhanids (*Utbi, 336). 

‘The Kurds took part in the civil wars of the Bayids, 
in the struggle of the Banfi ‘kay! for the possession. 
of Mawsil, etc. In 4rr/1020 they fought against the 
Turkish troops who mutinied in Hamadán. In 415-20) 
1024-9 we find them fighting in Fars and Khüzistin 
against the last Bayid, Aba Kalidjar (Kamil, ix, 100, 
134, 226, 232, 236, 247, 249, 265; Hilâl b. Mubass 
iii, 348, 376, 381). Thus the Kurdish element was ex- 
hausting itself in continual fighting when the Turkish 
bordes arrived who vere destined to modify radically 
the ethnical aspect of the Near East. 

The Turkish conquest. When in 420/1029 the 
Ghuzz precursors of the Saldjüks reached Rayy, Tash 
Farragh, the Turkish general of the Ghaznawids, went 
to meet them with 3,000 horsemen including a num- 
ber of Kurds, The leader of the Kurds, being captured 
by the Ghuzz, sent a message to his men to cease 
fighting. This caused a tumult and Tash was killed 
(Kamil, ix, 268). In the same year the Ghuzz reached 
Maragha and executed many Hadhbant Kurds. The 
Kurds made an alliance with the ruler of Adhar- 
bāydjān (Wahsüdàn Il) and the Ghuzz had to 
retreat, Another body of Ghuzz, after a raid into 
Armenia, returned to Urmia and the lands of Abu 
"I-Haydji? Hadhbánt; the Kurds attacked the Ghuzz 
but suffered a defeat, In 432/ro41 the Musāfirid 
Wahsūdān I b. Mamlán massacred a large number 
of Ghuzz at Tabriz; the Ghuzz of Urmia went into 
Hakkári, a dependency of Mawşil, and ravaged the 
country, but while they were involved in the moun- 
tains the Kurds attacked them, killed 1,500 men and 
took many prisoners and much booty (Kdmil, ix, 
270-2). 

On the approach of Tughril Beg's troops, the Ghuzz 
took fright and pushed onwards, Kurdish guides ted 
them through al-Zawzán to the Djazira. One section 
of the Ghuzz under Mansür b. Ghuzoghil remained to 
the east of the Djazira, while the other under Dükà 
marched on Diyarbakr, and going on pillaged the 
districts of Kardü, Dàzabda, Husayniyya (Yàküt, ij, 
270: a town between Mawsil and Diacira) and 
Féshibür, The Marwánid Sulayman b, Nasr al-Dawla, 
ruler of Djazita, persuaded the Ghuzz to wait till the 
spring before traversing his lands to join the other 
Ghuzz who had settled in Syria, Then by a ruse he 
seized Manstr, and with the help of the Bashnawi 
Kurds of Fintk, pursued the Ghuzz. But the latter did 
Rot cease their depredations; they ravaged the 
district of Diyarbakr and seized Mawsil (Kamil, ix, 
272-3). 

Meanwhile, the dynasty of the Hasanwayhids had 
perished and the power in Djibàl had passed to anew 
family the Band ‘Annaz (see Zambaur, 232, and 
‘anwazips, The Shavaf-ndma, i, 22, bas ‘Ayyar), 
which is often called that of Abu "I-Shawk. Previously 
in 340951 during a Turkish rising in Hamadan, the 
Bayid Mu‘izz al-Dawla had had recourse to the 
services of Ibn Abi ‘l-Shawk, chief of Hulwan 
(Tadjárib, ii, 2). The real founder of the dynasty 
Seems to have been Abu 'I-Fath Muhammad b. Annáz 
(Kámil, ix, 158) who ruled 380-401/990-rort. His son 
Abü "-Shawk slew the last of the Hasanwayhids, 
Zahir (Tahir) in 4o6/rozs-r6. The possessions of the 
Band ‘Anniz included Shahrizür, Kirminshah 
(occupied in 431/r039-40; Kamil, ix, 300, 316), 
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Bilawàr, Samghán, Daküka and Khwftidhakn. In 
437, Tuehril sent his brother Ibrübim Vinàl to pacify. 
Djibal. Ibrahim drove the Kakayid Garshisp out of 
Hamadán and he sought refuge with the Djüzkin 
Kurds. At Kirmanshah there was a garrison of Abe 
‘-Shawk's composed of Daylamis and Shadjandjan 
Kurds. Kirmanshah was occupied and Aba Shawk 
died in 4398/1046 at Sirwan. Ibrahim took Samfran 
(Shamiran? Saymara?) and subjugated the Djuzkan, 
Saal, son of Abu '-Shawk submitted to the Saldjaks, 
The dynasty lasted till szo/rx16 (Münedidiim-bashD. 

The defeat of the Emperor Romanus IV at Malaz- 
gird (463/r071) delivered all Armenia into the hands 
of Alp Arslan. Under the Great Saldjaks there 
arose in Fars the turbulent dynasty of the Shaban- 
kära [q.v], but it is very doubtful if this dynasty, 
the fortunes of which can be traced from 421/1030 to 
256/1355, was strictly Kurdish (cf. above). On the 
other hand, the small Kurd dynasties were ruthlessly 
wiped out in favour of Turks. In 493/tt00 the last 
Marwanid disappeared in the region of Khilat, where 
the Turk Sukmin Kutbt founded the dynasty of the 
‘Shah Armans which lasted a century until the coming 
of the Ayyübids. Under the date 495/rror Ibn al- 
Athir (x, 238) mentions the killing of two thousand 
Kurds of Surkhab b, Badr, a scion of the Bani 
fAnnáz, by the Turkomans of Salghür Karabull. 
Other Turkomans later took all the lands of Surkhab 
except Shahrizür, Daküka and Khuftidhakan. In 
spite of these crushing blows, the Kurds are often 
mentioned in the sth/21th and Gth/12th centuries. In. 
his struggle with Kawurd of Kirman, Malik Shah 
employed Kurdish and Arab forces, whom he later 
rewarded with fiefs at Kirman (Kémil, x, 53), where 
there were already colonies of Kurds (cf. Mas'üdl, 
Tanbih, 88; Ton Khallikan, i, 516). Raids of Kurds 
took place at Dudjayl, Mardin etc. in 496/1103, 
498/105 and soj/rrog-ro. In Mubammad b. Malik 
‘Shah's campaign against Syria (504/110) there took 
Part the lord of Marágha, Abmadil b. Wahsüdhàn,a 
Kurd of the tribe of Rawwadi (cf. Kamil, x, 39) and 
the "Shàl. of Armenia" Sukmán. The campaign was 
a fiasco, ard the Kurds left to lay siege to the Turk 
Sulmán (Recueil des hist. des Croisades, docum. 
orientaux, iii, 543, 599)- 

During this period we often find the Kurds men- 
tioned in Syria, where they came into contact with 
the Franks (cf. Derenbourg, Ousdma b, Munkidh). 
Under Sandjar the province of Kurdistan was formed 
out of the western part of Djibal. Sulayman, the 
nephew of Sandjar, became its ruler with Bahār (to 
the north-east of Hamadan) as its capital. The 
province was iu a flourishing state. In the reign of 
Sandjar also the Kurds took part in the troubles of 
4543/1219. In 516/1122 a punitive expedition passed 
through the Hakkarl, Zawzan and Bashnaw! districts 
(Kamil, x, 374, 377, 426), but shortly afterwards the 
Kurds seized the stronghold af the Christian patriarch 
at Tiir ‘Abidin (Assemani, Bibl. or., ii, 221). 

The Atübaks of Mawsil, The Atabaks, the 
immediate neighbours of central Kurdistan, played an 
important part there, ‘Imad al-Din al-Zangl several 
times invaded Kurd territory. In 528/rr34 he took 
Tanza (on the left bank of the Bokhtān) and to punish 
the Humaydis, who had supported the caliph 
Mustarshid when he was besieging Mawsil, seized 
their fortresses, al-'Akr, Shüsh, etc. Shams al-Din, 
in Recueil, iii, 666-7; Yon al-Athlr, al-AtZbahiya, in 
ibid., ii, 87). Abu "I-Haydi2", lord of Arbil, Ashib, et 
submitted to Zangl (was he perhaps a Hakkari? 
this period this tribe lived south of the territory which 
now bears its name; cf. Hoffmann, Ausrüpz, 203). 



































After the death of Abi ‘I-Haydja’, Zangi intervened 
in the quarrels among his successors, seized Ashib 
and dismantled its defences; the fort of Dialab 
received the name of ‘Amidiya (= ‘médiya, in 
honour of ‘Imad al-Din). In 534/1139 Zang took 
Shahrizür from Kifdials b. Arslán Tash the Turko- 
man. In 537/1142 he sent a new expedition against the 
Hakkari and took the fortress of al-Sha'banl (— 
Ashib?), which he rebuilt. In s38/1143-4 lrün and 
Khizan were taken (Shams al-Din, in Recueil, iii, 685). 
‘All, lord of al-Rabiya (cf. Sharaf-ndma, i, 284, 
Rabiya-bulak?), Farah and Alka (Eik ?) joined Zangi 
of his own accord. The last expedition of Zangi was 
against the Basbnawi of Fanak (Finik), but the siege 
of this town was raised on the death of the Atabak 
in 541/146: (Ibn al-Athtr, al-Atatakiyya, in Recueil, 
ii, 86, 114, 129, 188). Karidja TAdjna, mukfaS (2) of 
Hakkari, who was sent in 547/1152-3 by the Atabak 
of Mawyil against the Atabak of Adharbaydiin, 
seems to have been a Turk foreign to the tribe. 

Later, after the death of Salàb al-Din (589/1193), 
the Zangids consolidated their position im central 
Kurdistán, In 6cz[s211 Imad al-Din, a younger son 
of Arslin Shah Zangi, received as a fief the strong- 
holds of the Humaydis (*Akr and Shüsh). In 615/1218 
the seme prince seized ‘Amadiya and "the remainder 
‘of the fortresses of the Hakkári and Zawzin" which 
were ceded to him by Muzaffar al-Dln Kokbürl of 
Arbil (Abu "I-Faradi, 455, 438). It must have been 
these events that caused the Hakkâri to be driven 
back towards the Jands at the sources of the Great 
Zab. 

‘The Artukids [o.v.], Atabaks of Diyarbalur, several 
times came into conflict with the Kurds (Abu 'I-Fida?, 
iii, 583: Usáma, i, 321). The ‘Abbasid caliphs, freeing 
themselves from the tutelage of their protectors, 
negotiated with the Kurds (cf. the case of ‘sa 
Humaydi in 28/rr34, and Kamil, xi, 7, 188) and 
sought to weaken the Turks. In 581/1185 under the 
caliph al-Nasir, a minor incident resulted in a war 
between the Kurds and the Turkomans (Kamil, iti, 
4342) which extended over a vast area (Syria, Diy: 
dakir, Diazira, Mawsil, Shahrizür, Khilit and Adhar- 
bàydjan). Two years Jater the rivals stopped fighting 
in order to join against the Christians cf Armenia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria and Cappadocia, but 
new feuds soon broke out between the Kurds and 
Turkomans. After many fierce battles, the Kurds 
fought their way back into Cilicia, The Turks 
practically exterminated the Kurds of Cilicia and 
Syria. As the Kurds on leaving their old homes had 
entrusted their goods to their Christian neighbours, 
and as the Christians concealed some Kurds, the 
Turks finally fell upon the Christians at Thelmuzen{ ?) 
and Arabthil (= Arabgir?) (Michael the Syrian, in 
Recueil, doc. armen., 395). 

The Ayyabids, The Kurdish origins of this 
remarkable dynasty are well-established (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 35-82), The Armenian historian Hayton 
(Hethum) says on this point: “Postea vero Sarraceni 
amiserunt dominium Egipti et Medi, qui Cordins 
vulgariter dicebantur, regni Egipti dominium occu- 
paverunt”, Recueil, docs. arm., ii, 225, 343). The 
grandfather of Salah al-Din Shadhi b. Marwan was a 
Rawádi Kurd (Ráwadi, Rawanda, a clan of the 
Hadhbant) of Dwin {q.v.]; sce Minorsky, Prehistory 
of Saladin, in Studies in Caucasian history, London 
1953, 10757. 

The important fact is that it was from Dwin that 
the SbaddadI dynasty had come, tbe memories of 
which must have been still alive in the time of 
Shàdh! Ayyüb [see AvvOstps] and Shirkth [q.v.], son. 
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of Shadbi, were born in the old home (the vitage of 
Adjdanakin). Salab al-Din [g.0.] was born at Takrit, 
Dut Kurd traditions were certainly familiar to him 
through his father and uncle. The persistence of 
Iranian names in the Ayyabid family is significant. 
‘Nevertheless, the scene of the main activities of the 
dynasty was Egypt and Syria. The families of the old 
Saldjak Atabaks, even when they became vassals of 
the Ayyabids, continued to rule in Diyarbakr 
(Artukids), Mawsil (Zangids) and Arbil (the Begte- 
glnids, at first deputies of the Zangids). By the treaty 
of 585/1187 with ‘zz al-Din Zangf, Salab al-Din 
annexed only Aleppo and Shahrizür (Ibn al-Athtr, 
al-Atdbakiyya, in Recueil, ii, 334; Kamil, xi, 340; 
Baha? al-Din, in Recweif, iii, 85). In s85/1180 Salab 
al-Din gave Shahrizir to his mamlak Keshtoghal (?), 
arelative of Ya‘kab b, Kifdiak. The only independent 
way by which the Ayyübids penetrated into Kurdi- 
stin was that of Khilat. This district was at first 
conquered by Takt al-Din in 587/319 (Kamil, xii, 40), 
but it was only after the death of Salah al-Din that 
his nephew al-Malik al-Awhad Naijm al-Din Ayyab 
installed himself there in 604/1207. Later, Khilàt 
passed to his brother Ashraf, who assumed the title 
“Shah Arman”, and finally to the third brother 
Muzaffar who ruled there till 642/1244. The peace of 
this fief was several times broken by invasions of 
Georgians, of the Kh™frazm-Shah and of the Mongols. 
The Georgian troops who were operating round 
‘Khilat at this time were commanded by the Armenian 
princes Zakaré and Iwané, whose genealogies make 
them descendants of the Khe! Babirakdn, ic. of the 
Kurd tribe of Baplrakin; cf. Marr in ZVOIRAQ, xx 
(r911), 120. 

The Ayyübid forces were composed mainly of 
Turks, but the Kurdish element was by no means 
negligible. In 583/187 Salah al-Din addressed an 
appeal for a holy war to the Kurdson the upper Tigris. 
‘The Diazira forces were disbanded in 584/1188, but 
the Diyarbakr detachments and particular tribes are 
often mentioned. These Kurds were sometimes on 
bad terms with the Turkomans (Baha? al-Din, in 
Recueill, iii, 86, 313, 581). 

‘Kurds were numerovs in the civil and military 
service of the Avyübids, but very often they acted 
against the dynasty's interests. When Shirküh died, 
there were Kurds who opposed the appointment of 
Salab al-DIn as his successor (Ibn Khallikan, iv, 494). 

An important part was played by the family of Abu 
"I-Haydit? [Hadhbanr], hereditary chief of Arbil(?). 
He directed the defence of *Akkà against the Crusad- 
ers and was appointed is/ahsdlr of the army and 
governor of Jerusalem. In 592/1196 he was transferred 
to Baghdad: he conducted an expedition against 
Hamadán and died at Daküka. His nephew Kutb 
al-Din built the Kutbiyya madrasa in Cairo. Another 
Kurd, of the tribe of Hakkárl, Sayf al-Din b. Ahmad 
al-Majhtüb, succeeded Abu "I-Haydii? at 'Akkà. His 
descendants had exciting careers; his son Alunad 
ended his days in the prison of Harrán; his grandson, 
the Kadi “Imad al-Din plotted against al-Kamil and 
had to go into exile, 

The Khwarazm-Shah Dijalal al-Din. In 6r4/ 
1217 the Kurds of Zagros inflicted a defeat on the 
troops of the Khárazm-Sbah sent from Hamadan to 
Baghdad. Djalal al-Din’s operation against Khilat 
(623-6/1226-9) disorganised the life of the country, 
and the Kurds were decimated by famine (Kamil, xii, 
207, 308). Defeated and pursued by the Mongols, 
Dialāl al-Din took refuge among the Kurds of 
Diyarbakr and in 628/1231 was killed, probably by 
one of them (Djuwayni, ed. Mubammad Kazwini, ii, 














190; Kamil, xii, 325; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 
ili, 62). In 634/1237 again the remnants of the 
‘Khvarazm hordes traversed and plundered the region 
of Kharpat (Abu ‘I-Faragj, 477). After the death of 
Dialal al-Din, the Mongols laid waste the region of 
Diyarbakr and Khilat. Another horde had descended 
from Maragha on Arbil; this latter region was three 
times invaded, In 645/1245, Shahrizür was laid waste 
and in 650/1252 Diyürbakr. 

The Mongol Tlkhàus. The Kurds are rarely 
mentioned under the Tkhans. As these rulers—at first 
pagans and later Muslims—were on good terras with 
the Christians, and the latter had sufficient causes of 
complaint against their Muslim neighbours, the 
Kurds so recently involved in the wars of the Ayya 
bids had to remain confined to their mountains and 
to hope for success for the enemies of the Mongols. 

The province of "Kurdistan" formed in the time of 
the Saldjüks, the capital of which was Babar (near 
Hamadiin), was conquered by Malik b, Tadan, father 
of the celebrated Amir Coban. Leaving Hamadan in 
655/1257, Hülágà marched on Baghdad. At Kirnan- 
shah the Mongols began to murder and plunder 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 22s, 255, 267). Be- 
fore the capture of Baghdad, Hülaga sent troops to 
take Arbil. The governor of this stronghold, Tadj al- 
Din Şalāba (cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 261), sub- 
mitted to the Mongols, but the Kurd garrison refused 
to follow his example. ArbI! was taken with the help 
of the Atübak of Mawsil, Badr al-DIn Lu'fu? (d'Ohs- 
son, ili, 256). The taking of Baghdad resulted in the 
depopulation of Shahrizir [g.t.), and its Kurd in- 
habitants, according to Shihab al-DIn al-"Urnarl, left 
for Syria and Egypt (cf. d'Ohsson, op. cit., ili, 309, 
330, 337). An echo of these events is found in the 
appearance in Algeria of two Kurd tribes: Lawén and 
Babin (Ibn Khaldan, Hist. des Berbéres, tr. de Slane, 
ii, 46r, fii, 413). 

Returning to Adbarbaydjin, Halagd set out for 
Syria in 657/r259. Tn the Hakkarl country, the 
Mongols put all the Kurds they found to the sword 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 328). Djazira, 
Diyárbakr, Mayyafarikin (held by the Ayyübid al- 
Malik al-Kamil Nasir al-Din) and Mardin were taken 
in succession. After the death of the Atabak Badr al- 
‘Din Lwiw, who had remained faithful to Hülàgü, his 
son Salih went over to the side of Baybars, Sultan of 
Egypt, and received confirmation of his investiture 
from him. The Kurds around Mawsil at once fell upon 
the Christians. The garrison of Mawsil consisting of 
Kurds, Turkomans and Shots, courageously resisted 
the Mongols. 

In Syria also the Kurds threw in their lot with the 
Mamidks. In his letter to the Khan Berke, Baybars 
boasts of the number of his troops, who were Turks, 
Kurds and Arabs (d’Ohsson, fii, 385). In the time of 
Abaka, the Armenian Hayton tells how after an in- 
vasion of Egyptian troops (before 677/278) the 
Kurds took 5,000 houses of Kurds (Gordins) living in 
northern Syria (Recueil, docs. armén., ii, 179). But 
after the defeat of the Mongols in 680/r281, a body of 
Muslim troops, made up of Turkomans and Kurds, 
laid waste Cilicia. The rare cases in which Kurds are 
found allied to the Mongols were generally in distant 
Fars, Under Oldjeytl there were Kurds in the troops 
that invaded Gllan in 706/1306-7. A little later a 
Kurd, Masi, who had proclaimed himself the mahdi 
of the Shi", was executed by Oldjeytil. In 7ra[1312- 
13 Badr al-Din, the Kurd lord of Rabba, resisted the 
Mongols. 

The Kurd provinces were governed by the Mongol 
amirs. The fighting in Arbll never ceased. The 
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“Kayadi", Christian highlanders, forming part of the 
Mongol army and stationed in Arbil, brought a charge 
against their chiof Zayn al-Din Bali and came into 
conflict with the Kurds, whom the Arabs supported. 
Incidents began in 696/1297 but the situation came 
to a height in 710/1310. With great difficulty, the 
Mongols drove the Christians out of the citadel. The 
Mongols had summoned the Kurds to help them in 
the siege, but their amirs, who were friendly with the 
Christians, wanted to use the Kurds to prevent the 
massacre cf the Christians by the Arabs. The massacre 
took place, but the Kurds had no share in it (Histoire 
de Mar Jalalaha III, tr. J. B. Chabot, Paris 1895, 
15277). 

‘The country between Mardgha and Arbil was a kind 
of high road for the Mongol armies; at this time the 
country south of Lake Urmia was still for the most 
part occupied byTurks and Mongols (of.sAWDI-BULAK), 

The capital of the province of “Kurdistdn" under 
Oldieytd was moved from Bahar to Suiyanabid (of 
Camtaml). The extent to which the province had 
suffered may be judged from the statement of the 
Hamd Allah Mustawifs Nuzhat ai-hulüb (ed. Le 
Strange, 107), according to which its revenues were 
reduced to one-tenth of what they were under the 
Saldiüks. 

When the Tikbáns had disappeared, two families of 
Mongol chiefs of the tribes of Sulduz (Q.] and 
Djalayir (¢.0J became rivals for power. By virtue of 
the division of the fiefs between “the two Hasans” 
(n 738/1338), (Persian) Kurdistan and Khüzistán 
returned to the children of the amiy Akrandj or 
Akrash (?). In 784-5/1382-3 the Djalāyir Bāyazid 
carved a fief for himself out of Persian Kurdistān and 
<Irāķ “Adjamī (Zambaur, Manuel, 253, and d'Ohsson, 
iv, 747). 

Table of the Kurd tribes in the time of the 
Mamlük Sultàns. The Mongcl conquest had com- 
pletely eclipsed the political part played by the Kurd 
tribes, but in Egypt, where the Mamlik Sultans were 
cherishing secret plans against the Ilkhans, much 
interest was taken in the fate of this Muslim element. 
The Masülih al-absér of Shibib al-Din al-Umari 
(a. 74911348) shows how exactly the chancelleries of 
the Mamlak Sultans were informed about Kurd 
affairs. According to al-‘Umari, there were Kurds 
near al-‘Irik and al-DiySr al-Arab and in Syria and 
‘Yemen, The mountain country (al-Djibal) inhabited 
by the Kurds began near Hamadin and ended. in 
Cilicia (bildd al-Takfar); to the west of the Tigris 
the Kurds of al-Diazira and Mardin were at the mercy 
of all their neighbours. At Mardin, however, a certain 
Ibrahim al-‘Ars Bild (?) had shortly before then 
proclaimed himself independent and had attained 
considerable power, The author then gives a list of 
twenty tribes living between Hamadin and the part 
of al-Djazira that lies between Mawsil and Kawar 
(cf. Kéwar in the Sharaf-néma) ; 

1. The Güránl, who were warriors and agricultur- 
ists (diund wa-ra‘iyya), 

2. The Gilalt (cf. the mountain called Galata 
among | Sobran; Sharaf-nama, i, 286, and Rich, 

i iheltalt). A portion of this tribe 
migrated to Syria, Their princ» Sharat al-Din was 
governor of Arbli under the Mongols, but was killed 
by a Mongol. 

3. The Zangall (Zangana?). 

4. The Küsa and the Mabir (??) of Shahrirür 
(49.] migrated to Syria and Egypt. 

5. The Sabai (Sutüni ?), lived in Shahrizür and 
Usbni. Near them lived the Kartáw! (? cf. Hoffmann, 
Auszüge, 207). 











5. The Hasnint (Ehushnáwi?), several thousand 
in number, divided into three branches, one of which 
living at Karkár alongside of the Kartawi (?) jevied 
tolls on the pass Darband-i Karaboll (the defile of the 
Little 2ab; cf. Hoffmann, of. cit, 263). 

7. Near Karhin (— Kirkük?) and Dakük lived a 
tribe of 700 men. 

3. A tribe living “between two mountains" (hayn 
al-djabala-yn) on the territory of Arbil in winter sought 
the good graces of the Mongols, and in summer 
assisted the invasions of Egyptian troops. 

9. The Mázandján [?] to the number of soo lived 
near Arbil and Mazandjan, Nérwa and Bekhma (these 
two latter cantons are situated on the Great Zab east 
of ‘Akr). The chiefs of Mazandjan also ruled the 
related tribe of the HumaydI (of which there were 
1,000 men). The chief of the Mazandjan called Kak 
had received the title Mubariz al-Din from the 
*Abbüsids. The Mongols divided his lands into two 
and Kak remained nd^ib of Arbil. He was dispossessed 
for a time under Arghiün, but according to the $ubh 
aL-a*ski? of al-Kalkashandi, his sons and his grand- 
sons retained their fief (^Akr and Shüsh). 

10. Near Tell Haftün was the land of the numerous 
Sohri tribe (Sohran). 

11. Their neighbours were the Zar2art (‘children 
of gold"). They also possessed Malazgird (= Rabar-i 
Bardzgird) and Rustak (the southern part of Sham- 
dinàn). 

12. The DiülAmerg, of. Umayyad origin, num- 
bered 3,000 men. 

13. The Kurds of the district of Markawan (read 
Margawar) were allies of their Djdlimerg! and 
Zarzàsi neighbours. 

14. Near Diülimerg was the canton of Gawár. 

15. Near Djülàmerg beside “Akr and Amádiya was. 
the canton of Zibart inhabited by soo men, 

15. The Hakkarl lived at ‘Amidiya and num- 
bered 4,000 men. 

17. Near the Hakkürl beside Mardi were the 
Diabal alfAmrán! and the cave of Kah[ Dàwüd 
where lived the Bositkl (? 2), 

18. Near Djülimerg towards Mawsil lived the 
Bokhtt, rivals of the Humayal, 

19. The Dasini had been very numerous, but 
their chief Badr al-Din came down to more accessible 
country and there were no more than 1,000 Dasini in 
the province of Mawsil; soo Disini lived at ‘Akr. 

20. The Dumbalt (?) inhabited the high moun- 
tains. 

To this information given by the Masdlik, the 
Subh al-a°shé, basing itself on al-Tathsif composed by 
Taki al-Din Ibn Nazir al-Djaysh about 748/1347, 
adds a list of 25 Kurd chiefs with whom the chancel: 
leries of Cairo were in correspondence, 

Timür aud the Turkoman dynasties. After 
the Mongols, the rival Turkoman dynasties extended 
their power over Kurdistin. This period, of which 
little is yet accurately known, was of considerable 
imporiance for the Kurds. The Kara Koyanlu 
dynasties penetrated into the heart of Kurdistán, 
involved the Kurd tribes in political and religious 
quarrels (cf. the extremist Shi'a of the Kara Koyunlu) 
and provoked consicerable movements of the popula: 
tica: it was at this period that the Mukri Kurds seized 
the country south of the Lake of Urmia [ct. siwz- 
wuLAK}. In contrast to this, the conquest by Timür 
which temporarily swept aside the Kara Koyualu 
had only a transitory character. 

Many incidents in the history of Hisn Kayfa and 
Djazira between 795-897/1593-1491 are recorded in 
the Syriac Chronicle (written at Haytam) published 
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by Behnsch, Rerum seculo XV im Mesopotamia ge- 
starum liber, Breslau 1838. . - 

Thnür had to deal with the Kurds in his campaigns 
of 7o6/rso4 and 803/t400-r. After overrunning 
Baghdad and Diyarbakr, Timor attacked Diazira, 
which was destroyed. The dependencies of Djazlra 
were likewise conquered. Tlmür next crossed the 
mountains separating Diyarbakr from Mash and 
gave 2 favourable reception to Sharaf al-Din of 
Bidüs "renowned for his kindness and justness 
throughout all Kurdistan’. In $os/rgoo-r Tlmür 
returned from Baghdad to Adharbaydjan and on the 
way was attacked by the Kurds, 

After the death of Timor, Kara Yüsuf Kara 
Koyunlt [see FARA KOVUNLU] returned to Kurdistan 
and sought refuge at first with Shams al-Din of 
Bidils. He gave him his daughter and with his as- 
sistance re-established his power. In 820/t417 Icara 
‘Yasuf by a nishdn confirmed the princes of Bidlis in 
their possessions. When in 824/t421, Shahrukh, son 
of Timür, arrived in Armenia, homage was done to 
him by Shams al-Din of Bidlis, Malik Muhammad 
Hakkári, Malik Khalil of Hísn Kayfa, the amis of 
Khizin, etc. The Kurds of Khoy also remained I 
to Shihrukh’s governor (Matlat al-sa‘dayn, 
Notices et extraits, xiv, 153). 

The Ak Koyunlu [g.v] (the Bayandur dynasty) 
‘whose principal centre was in Diyārbakr, conducted 
a systematic policy of exterminating the great Kurd 
families (Sharaf-ndma, i, 164: istisal-i Khdnawadaha- 
yi Kurdistan), and in general they persecuted tribes 
who had compromised themselves by their attach- 
ment to the Kara Koyunlu, like the great tribe of 
Camighgezek. Uzun Hasan's generals Süfi Ebalil and 
'Arab Shih conquered Hakk&d, which was later 
taken for a brief period by the Dumbull tribe from 
Boltán. In 875/1470 (cf. Behnsch, op. cit., 14) Diazira 
passed entirely into the power of the Ak Koyunlu, 
‘who appointed their own governor Calabt Beg, whose 
merits are recognised even by the Shara/-ndmia, i123. 
The Ak Koyunlu general Sulayman b. Bizan drove 
out of BidIIs the Ybrahim Khan who was later put to 
death by Ya'küb b. Uzun Hasan. 

The Safawid Shahs and the Ottoman Sul- 
{aus. Shah Isma‘li had invaded Armenia at the 
beginning of his war with the Ak Koyunlu. After the 
battle of Sharür (907/1502) he won all the country be- 
tween Baghdad and Mar‘ash. Isma4il I’s policy with 
regard to the Kurds did not differ from that of the 
Ak Koyunlu. Like the latter, the Shah relied on the 
Turkoman tribes, but being a zealous extreme Shi‘ 
(cf. KHATA"E in EL) he was still more predisposed 
against the Sunn! Kurds. When eleven Kurd chiefs 
Presented themselves at Khoy to pay homage, 
Isma‘l imprisoned most of them and appointed in 
their stead governors chosen from the Klzll-bash 
tribes. 

Henceforth, for about three centuries Kurdistan 
became the arena for the struggle between the 
Ottoman Sultáns and the Shihs oí Persia. The defeat 
f Cálálrán (g.v.] (920/1514) was a terrible blow to the 
prestige of the new Persian dynasty. In spite of tbe 
temporary successes of the successors of Shah 
lemi"l, their conquests never attained the impor 
tance of his early victories and Persian territory west 
of the Zagros melted away. Isma‘l's attempt to 
thrust Persian governors upon the Kurds was a 
marked contrast to the Ottoman policy instituted by 
the able Hakim Idris, himself a Kurd, which aimed at 
giving Kurdistan a feudal organisation securing the 
predominance of the Kurd nobility. 

‘The battle of Caldiran deeply affected Kurdistan. 

















Malik Khalll (Shara/-ndma, i, 155), the dispossessed 
prince of Hisn Kayfa, had regained possession of 
Sifird and was trying to regain his hereditary fief. 
Muhammad Beg of Sagan was fighting against the 
Persians. Abmad Beg of Mayyifariktn, Kasim Beg of 
Agli, Djamshid Beg of PAlü, had declared in favour 
of the Ottomans. The governor of Diazira had suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the Persians from Mawsil. Sa‘id 
Beg Sohran had taken Arbil and Kirkük. Some 
twenty other chiefs were wavering in their loyalty to 
the Persians. A personal visit by ldris to all these 
chiefs won 25 of them over to the Sultan, 

Whem Selim had left Tabriz, Isma‘ll sent reinforce: 
ments to Diyarbakir and Hisn Kayfi. Idrls sum- 
moned to his flag the Kurd levies and defeated Kurd 
Beg, a former Persian governor of Kurdistan. The 
Kurds of Diyarbakir resisted the Persian attack until 
help arrived from — Biylki! Mebmed Pasha. 
Biyikii and Idris met at Hisn Kayi‘A and defeated the 
Persians. Then, reinforced by 5,000 Kurds (from 
*Amádiya?), the Turks relieved Diydrbalar and took 
Mardin, except for the citadel which remained in 
Persian hands. The Persian commander then executed 
‘a successful diversion from Baghdád and Kirkük and 
the people of Mardin drove out the Kurds and invited 
‘the Persians to re-oceupy the town. The two armies 
met on the Misibin-Urfa road. The Persians were 
defeated, and Blyikll forced Sulaymán Khàn, who 
was still at Mardin, to surrender. The occupation of 
Nisibin, Dárà, Mayyafárikin, Diyarbakur and Sindjār 
followed and Idris completed the administrative or 
ganisation of the sandjak, In the province of Diyar- 
bakır eleven sendjaks wore put under Turkish officials 
and eight under Kurds (AArád beyligi). The wülis 
confirmed the investitures of the new begs, but the 
latter were always chosen irom the same family. Five 
hereditary inekimars (Kurd bukiimeti) retained their 
dynasties with the transmission of power direct from 
father to son (ct. Tischendori, Das Lelmwesen in d. 
moslem. Siaaten, Leipzig 1872, chs. ii and iv, quoting 
Sayn-i *Ali MiPedhdhin-ràde who wrote at the 
beginning of the rrth/rzth century). A similar 
system was later applied throughout Kurdistan from 
Malitiya to Bayazid and Shahrizür (cf. below the 
Sharaf-nama, and the very interesting remarks ot 
Ewliya Celebi, iv, 176-80, 271-316, on the 37 sandjaks 
joined to Van by the law of Sulayman I and the order 
of march of the local army). Only the province of 
Kirmanshah remained to the Persians, Idris was 
liberally rewarded and the firmans of investiture 
were sent him with the spaces left blank for him to 
{ill in the names of the recipients (von Hammer, 
GOR? i, 749)- 

In 936539 Shih Tahmüsp recovered Baghdad 
from Dhu ‘I-Fakir, a Kurd of the tribe of Mislü 
(Mogullu?). A long series of wars began again. 
Sultin Sulayman led armies against Persia in 1533, 
1534, 1535, 1548, 1553 and 1554. In this last year the 
Baghdad troops conquered the Kurds of Bells and 
Shahrizür while the Persians were occupied in 
Georgia (von Hammer, op. cil, ii, 236). 

By the peace of 999/1590 ‘Abbàs I had to cede to 
the Turks the western provinces, including Adhar- 
büydiin, Shahrizür and Luristán (ibid., ii, 559) but 
in 1orojroór fighting was resumed and by the peace 
of 1021/1612 Persia regained possession of the lost 
provinces, except Shahrizür (ibid., ii, 745). Shah 
‘Abbas transported 15,000 Kurds to the frontier of 
Khurásán to serve as a bulwark against the Turko- 
mans. 

Towards the end of the reign of Shih ‘Abbas, 
Turkish efforts were concentrated on Baghdād, 
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During Hafig Pagha’s first campaign (roz2jt625) his 
army included the Kurdistin tcoops. The Kurds 
fought bravely. The Persians, having defeated the 
attackers, sent punitive columns to Mardin, After the 
death of Shih ‘Abbis, the grand vizier Khosrew 
Pasba [gx] advanced on Baghdid in 1039/1620. 
Sayyid Khan of “Amädiya, Mira Beg Sohrán and ihe 
mixed Kurdi-Arab tribe of Bàdjiln took the side of 
Khosrew Pasha, while Abmad Khin Ardalán 
threatened the Turkish flank. Khosrew Pasha 
advanced as far as Sinna [9.v.] and Hamadin, On 
their way back, the Turks defeated at Caméamil 
and Dartang a Persian force. Baghdad still held out, 
and when Khosrew Pasha had retired, Abmad Khàn. 
Ardalàn reoccupied Shahrizür (von Hammer, of. 
cit, iii, 17, 23, 49, 86, 93). Not till 1048/1638 
did Murad IV finally take Baghdad, and in the 
next year the treaty was signed with Persia which 
grosso modo fixed the Turco-Persian frontier 
down to the roth century (Ta’rikh-i Na'imå, 
i, 686). Persia was now completely behind the 
Zagros chain. 

The great struggle between the Safawis and Otto- 
mans made the Kurds conscious of their political 
importance. The Sharaj-néma has preserved for us 
‘an accurate picture of the feudal life of the Kurd 
tribes and principalities at the height of its develop- 
ment about 1005/1596. 

Sharaf-náma. This book by the chief of BidIis, 
Sharaf al-Din [see Brbulst), finished in 1008/1596, 
‘occupies an exceptional place among the sources for 
Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds in the strict 
sense (vol. i. in Véliaminof-Zernof's edition) is divided 
ánto four parts (sakifa): the first of these deals with. 
those Kurd dynasties which have actually enjoyed 
the privilege of royalty (saljanat); the second with 
those whose members have sometimes had coins 
struck and the khujba recited in their name; the third 
enumerates the families of hereditary governors 
(jukkam) and the fourth is devoted to a detailed 
history of the chiefs of Bidlis. Part i. gives five 
dynasties, the Marwānids [g.v] of Diyärbakr and 
Djazira, the Hasanwayhids [gx] of Dinawar and 
Shahrizür; the Fadláyids of the Great Lur [see Lust 
mUzunc), the princes of little Lur (see LUR- KOČIK) 
and the Ayyūbids [q.v]. 

As the distinction between the second and third 
class of princes is rather subtle and the order in 
which Sharaf al-Din enumerates the dynasties is 
quite arbitrary, it is better to arrange these dynasties 
according to the geographical position of the fiefs, 
taking Djazirat ibn “Umar as the centre, This list will 
be followed by that of the Kurd tribes in Persia. The 
fiefs of the second class (including Bidlis) will be 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

Sharaf al-Din distinguished as far as possible be- 
tween the tribes and the families of their chiefs, and 
it is necessary always to bear in mind the bases of 
feudal organisation in Kurdistan. Chiefs of varied 
‘origins rule the Kurdish, Kurdicised and Christian 
tribes, with the help of warlike Kurd tribes ('ashirat), 
which are sometimes settled, sometimes nomad or 
rather semi-nomad. 

Group A. Between Djosira and Darsim: 

1. The chiefs of Djazlra* claimed Umayyad 
‘origin, but gave as their ancestor Khalid b. al-Walld. 
Ta such confused genealogies we have a combination 
‘of memories of the Kurd alliances of the Umayyads 
with the local cult of the descendants of the famous 
general Khalid b, al-Walid [g.v], whose tombs are 
shown near Sifird (Hartmann, Bohidn, 19, 124). These 
chiefs were at first Yazidis and only Inter became 








converted to be orthodox Sunnis. After the death of 
Sulayman b. Khalid his three sons divided his pos- 
sessions: Djacira fell to Mir ‘Abd al-AzIz, Gurgll to 
Mic Hadjdit Beg and Finlk to Mir Abdal. These three 
branches each kept their own fiefs in later times. 

The Sharaj-nama refers to the possessions of this 
family as wildyel-i Bokkis (i, 326), and enumerates in 
detali but without system the 14 nàMyas forming this 
important fief: Gurgil, Arvakh, Pirüz, Bádán 
and Tanzé (Kalhük) occupied by the tribe Kársi; 
Fintk; Tor, Haytam (Hethum) and Shakh 
inhabited by the Christians; Nish Atil; Aramshat 
the tribe of which (Brispt) is the chief among those 
of Bokht; Kéwar or Kam!z (?); Dayr-dih which 
belongs to Tanzé. 

ln spite of tbe careful study by M. Hartmann, 
Bobtin, in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat, Gesell, (1806), No. 2, 
and (1897), No. r, 1-163, the localisation of some of 
these places is not quite certain. 

The fief of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar lay between the 
right bank of the Bohtán and the Tigris. It did not 
include the sources of the Bohtán. Towards the east, 
the neighbours of the Bolcht! were the Sindiyan (cf. 
under ‘Amadiya) settled on the Khabar. 

2. The ancestors of the rulers of Khlzán, Is- 
bayerd (Sparhet, Ispert; in Ewliya Celebi: Isba‘ird) 
and Muks (Mukus) were three brothers who came 
from Balidjàn (Khnis) in the time of the Saldjüks 
Sharaf-ndma, i, 21). The tribe of the principal fief 
Was Namiran; this fief lay along the right bank 
tributaries of ‘the Bohtan and stretched as far as 
Marwanan. 

3. Shirwan (on the right bank of the Bohtan 
below Khizán and north-east of Sifird). The ancestors 
of the "Shirawi" chiefs were in the services of the 
Ayylübids and came to Shirwin at the same time as 
‘the "Malikin” to Hign Kayla. The Shiraw! played 
even the rôle of viziers by the Malikin (op. cit, i 
155). The capital of Shirwin was Kutrd, The other 
dependencies were Awil, Shabistin (also called, 
Garni — Kirnik?) and Irün. 

Bidlis. The Rozag! (Rorag!) tribe is said to have 
taken its name from the fact that 24 clans, as- 
sembled one day (risi) in the village of Tab in the 
santon of Khoyt (now the Radi’ of Modkt west of 
Bidlis}, and formed a confederation which later 
became divided into two sections: Bilbist and 
Kawalisi. Sharaf al-Din (i, 36r) enumerates the 24 
(read 25) clans of Rüzagl, of which five were old 
settlers and the others newcomers: Bilbast (xo clans) 
and Kawallst (10 clans). 

The Rüzagi took Bidifs and Hazo (Sagtn) from the 
Georgian king Tavit (David the Curopalatus, 984- 
10011), Later they brought from Akhlat two brothers 
of Sasdnid origin. One became chief at Bidlfs and the. 
other at Sis0n, 16 chiefs of the line of Diya? al-Din 
had ruled at Bidlls before 1005/1596. The only inter- 
ruptions took place under the Sakdiüks (s34-76/1139- 
50) under the Ak Koyunlu (871-900/1467-95), under 
Shah Iema*l (913-20 ?/r507-147) and between o41/ 
1534-5 and 986/1578. In this last year Sultan Sulay- 
man wanted to exchange the hereditary fief of Amir 
Shams al-Din for that of Malatiya. Shams al-Din had 
to leave Iiis, but fearing new intrigues, went to the 
court of Shah Tabmisp, who treated him with 
generosity. Shams al-Din died in Persia in 965/1558. 
His son Sharaf al-Din, born in exile in 940/1533-4, 
‘was carefully educated at the court (the Shih even 
had him taught painting). He ruled several Persian 
provinces in succession, and was appointed chief of 
all the Persian Kurds, Alter the accession to the 
throne of Ism&‘i! IT, Sharaf al-Din fell under suspicion 
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and was sent to Nakhzuwán. From there he succeeded. 
in reaching Van and received from Murád I investi- 
lure for Bidils, to which Mash was added in 99t/ 
1583. For the year ro6s/1655 Ewliya Celebi (iv, 81- 
221) gives us a detailed description of Bidlis. The last 
priace of Bidlis, Sharaf Beg, was dispostessed by the 
Turks in 1849 (Lynch, Armenia, ii, 149) 

The rulers of Sásün (Házo) were called ‘Izzin 
from their ancestor “Izz al-Din, brother of Diy’? al- 
Din of Bidlis. The ‘askirats of Sign were at first 
Shlrawi, Babisl, Süsini and Tamüki The Rüzakl 
[see siis] arrived afterwards; later, after the 
annexation of Arzan the clans of that district 
Khalidi, Dayr Mugháni, ‘Azizin, who had at first 
belonged to Hisn Kayi, came to join those of 
Şäşûn, 

6. The Suwaydi chiefs claimed a Barmaki origin, 
Their ancestors were adopted by the Suwaydi tribe, 
The hereditary fief of the SuwaydI was Gandj (this 
should be read for Kil in Véliaminof-Zernof, i, 260). 

7. The PAzükI tribe, which Sharaf al-Din places 
among the tribes of Persia (i, 328), is said to have 
been of Suwaydl origin, According to the Sharaf- 
ndma, i, 328, it had no definite religion and showed 
signs of heresy (rafd wn-ifhdd). The tribe was divided 
into two branches, Khilid-beglu and Sheker-begli, 
and one was under the Amirs of Bidlis. Khalid 
received as fiefs Khnis, Malazgird and the canton of 
Uhkán (?) of Mash. They grew so pround that they 
thought of proclaiming their independence. After the 
battle of Caldirin, the Suwaydi dispossessed the 
Pizükt from many of their fiefs (ibid., i, 257). In the 
time of Shah Tahmásp, Kllldj Beg, appointed chief of 
the Pázüki, received Zagam (near Tiilis). Later, 
Pázüki were transferred to Alashkert, where the tribe 
increased. 

8. The Mirdast chiefs (Mirdest in the Selim 
name) claimed to be descended from the ‘Abbisids. 
Their ancestor was a religious leader who came from 
Hakkári to Agil and whose disciples the Mirdasl be- 
came. The tribe themselves said they were of Arab 
origin, being Band Kilab from around Aleppo, who 
migrated about 420/1029 as a result of troubles with 
the Fatimids [see xmas B. RABI'A and wrxDAsIDs). 
The main one of the three branches, the Duidukanl, 
lived at Agll; it maintained good relations with the 
Ak Koyunlu, but under Shah Isma‘ll, Agil was oc- 
cupied by the Persians. Of the two other branches of 
the Mirdas!, one ruled at PAld, at Baghin (below 
Kigh) and at Kharpüt, and the other first at 
Bardandj and later at DJarmük (south of Arghana- 
ma‘dan). 

9. The rulers of Camishgezek claimed to be of 
‘Abbasid descent, but their names rather show a 
Turkish origin (Sald}Gk). Their ‘agkirat was called 
‘Malkight (Malik-ShahI?). There were about 1,000 
hearths of Maildsht in the Persian service (in Persia ?). 
The lands of the Malkight were so numerous that the 
name Kurdistin had become synonymous with 
Camighzerek (Sharaf-nàma, i, 163). They kept them 
in the Mongol period, under Timür and Kara Vüsuf, 
but the Ak Koyunlu did all they could to weaken the 
tribes faithful to the Kara Koyunlu and sent the 
Turkish tribe to Kharbandalu against Camishgezek. 
Shaykh Hasan drove out the Kharbandalu and sub- 
mitted to Shah Ismi'l. The latter put a Persian 
governor in his place, Selim I restored the hereditary 
amir Pir Husayn. 

Group B. Betwees Djasiva and Kilis: 

xo. Hasan-kayi* (cl. wig Kayri]. The local 
chiefs (malian) claimed to be of Ayyübid descent, 
which seems very probable. Their ancestor was al- 








leged to have received the fief of Higa Kayta from 
the ruler of Mardin. The first chiet mentioned by the 
Sharaf-ndma is Malik Sulaymán who died in 736/ 
1335. The Ak Koytnlu seized Hign Xayfa, but 
Malik Khalil, who had taken refuge in Hama, later 
regained possession of his fief. At a later date the 
Ottomans dispossessed the sons of Malik Khalil. 
Among the dependencies of Hign Kayfa, the Sharaf- 
ndma mentions SiSird, Bishéri, Tar (which sometimes 
figures among the possessions of Djazira, cf. ibid., 
117, 127, 157) and Arzan. 

ir Sulaymant, rulers of. Marwünid origin (ie. 
from the later branch of the Umayyads) established. 
themselves at first at. Khükh ín the canton of Ghazalt 
(between the Kulp and the Batman Su before they 
join) and gradually captured many strongholds and 
territory as far as the Tigris. They ruled a powerful 
confederation of tribes, the majority of which were 
nomads and in summer moved to the Ala Tagh 
(Niphates). The chief of these tribes was Danüki, but 
the more enterprising was Basiyān, 1,000 families of 
which migrated to Bayazid under their chief Shahsa- 
war. A number of these tribes professed Yazidi 
doctrines. The Sulaymánl lived on bad terms with 
their neighbours of Sàsün. They were divided into 
two branches, that of Kulp and Batman and that of 
Mayyafarikin. 

12. Zraki (the modern pronunciation attested by 
Addai Scher, in JA [1910], 119-39); according to 
Sharaf-al-Din, Zrakl is a contraction of the Arabic 
Azraķi. The ancestor of the family, who was an Arab 
holy man from Syria of ‘Alid origin, arrived in 
Mardin in the time of Artuk (4. 5t6/rr22; Abu "l- 
Faradj, Mukhtaser, 379). The family formed con- 
nections by marriage with the Artukids and later 
with the Ak Koyunlu. There were four branches of 
Zralil, the principal branches being those of Tardi!l 
(west of the Batman Su) and «Atl. The two other 
branches were that of Darzini (an old Christian 
convent Dayr Zir?) and that of Kurdikan (between, 
Diyarbakr and Mayyafarikin), the latter descendants 
of the marriage of a Zrakt chief and a £ipsy woman. 
(dukhtar-i habuli), 

13, Kills. The ruling dynasty believed it was 
related to those of Hakkari and ‘Amadiya. Their 
ancestor Mand (Mantasha) had rendered services to 
the Ayydbids, who gave him the canton of Kusayr 
(near Antioch). He united under his mule the Yazidis 
of Kusayr and those living between Hama and 
Marash, as well as the Kurds of Djém and Kills. 
Under the Mamlük Sultans and under Selim I, 
disputes broke out between the Yazicis (Shaykh 
‘Iza al-Din) and the family of Mand, which ended in. 
favour of the latter; but the hereditary rights of this. 
north Syrian fief do not seem to have been on a very 
solid basis. 

Group C. Between Djasira and Kho; 

t4, Hakkart® (see waxkart and suamplwix]. 
Sharaf al-Din does not seem to know the old quarters. 
of the tribe around *Amádiya from which the Zangid: 
Alübegs had driven them northwards, The amirs 
claimed to be of “Abbäsid descent. 

The first amir mentioned in the Skaraf-ndma is 
*]zz al-Din Sbir (probably simply an arabicisation of 
the name Yazdan-Shir) who held out against Timar 
im 759/1357 in the fortress of Van. Under the Ak 
Koyuntu, the tribe of Dambull (of Djazira) took pos- 
sessions of Hakkari, but the Christians of Diz (Asari 
= Nestorians) went to Egypt to bring back the scion 
of the ancient family Asad al-Din Zarrin Čang 
("Golden arm"). The restored dynasty received the 
name of Shambò (M. Garconi, Grammatica della 
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lingua Rurda, Rome 1787, 4: Sciambi). 1n the time of 

IsmA*ll I, the Shambo chiefs lived in the castle of 
Báy (ín Shamdinin); a member of the family ruled at. 
Vostin (southwest of Vin), butt the possession of the 
ndbisa of Kawish west of Vostin was disputed with 
the Hakkari by the Rüzaki. Hakkári rule extended 
to Albik in the north. The last representative of the 
Hakkari house, Ndr Allah Beg, was dispossessed 
by the Ottomans after the rebellion of Badr Khan 
Beg of Bokhtān, and in r845, Halime Khânim sur- 
rendered Bash-kal'a to the Turks. The tribe of 
Pinydnish (ibid., i, 97, x00) which still exists is 
mentioned as living near the Hakkári, 

15. The Malmüdi fief lies north of Hakkàrf on 
the rivers which feed the lakes of Vän and Artak. 
‘The rulers (Marwanids or ‘Abbasids of Bokhtan), 
who originally professed the Yazidi faith (Shara/- 
ndma, i, 307) settled there in the Kara Koyunlu 
period and soon came into conflict with the Hakkar: 
and Dumbuli, 

36. The Dum bul are a tribe of Bokhtin (Sharaf- 
ndma, i, 128, 3x0: Dumbul-i Bokht, which for long 
remained Yazld). The Dumbull later came into 
Adharbaydiin where they received as a fief Suk- 
manabad (Ségminabad} north-west of Khoy (now 
Zürawà). Under the Ak Koyunlu, the Dumbull bad 
seized the castle of Bay (in Shamdinan) and a part of, 
Hakkarl (ibid., i, 193). To their odjak of Sukmanabad 
Shah Tahmasp added Khoy. Under Sultin Sulay- 
man, the Dumbuli received Kotur and Bárgiri; later 
they annexed AbaghS, Sulayman-Saray (the modern 
Saray) and Cildirin. Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwan 
in his Bustim al-siyāãha (beginning of the roth 
century) says that all the Dumbuli are Shis (cf. 
tbe allusion in the Sharafnáma, i, 312) and speak 
Turkish (1). 

37. Bridost. The ruling family was of Garin 
[gx] or Hasanwayhid descent. Its lands lay west of 
‘Urmia, One branch ruled at Som dy [¢.v.]; another at 
Tergewer and at Kalfa Dawid. The remnants of 
the Drüdost tribe now live south of Shamdinin on 
the Ribar-i Bridost (a tributary of the Great Zab, 
the sources of which lie west of Ushnd), 

16. Ustünl, The chapter, which is wanting in the 
manuscripts, must certainly refer to the first dynasty 
of Shamdinan, whose headquarters were Sutdnt in 
the ndhiva of Harkll [see suAxpINAN). 

39. The history of the Zarzà (cf. the Zarzarl of 
Shihab al-Din al-"Umarl) announced in the preface 
to the Sharaf-nama is lacking in the text. 

20. Tarzá. The paragraph is lacking in the 
manuscripts and we know nothing of the tribe. 

Group D. South of Hakkéri: 

21. ‘AmAdiya® (9.0). We have seen that the 
town of Amádiya was built on the site of an ancient 
castle under ‘Imid al-Din Zangl ($21-41/1227-46). 
The local dynasty of Bahdinàn mentioned in the 
Sharaf-ndma seems to have settled in the country 
after the end of the Zangids (7th-8th/r3th-r4th 
centuries). The chiefs of ‘Amédiya were known for 
their fervour in religious studies, The Skaraf-ndma 
gives their names for the Timdrid period. Later 
{under Isma‘I I), the Bahdindn annexed the Zakho 
district inhabited by the Sindi and Sulayman 
which had at one time formed a separate fief (wild yai-i 
Sindiyän). In this way the fiet of Bahdinān incor- 
porated the greater part of the mountainous country 
north of Mawsil (Mount Gára, etc.). 

22. Tasini (Dasinl). The chapter dealing with this 
important Yazidi tribe is lacking in the manuscripts, 
but in the text we find a reference which shows that 
the amir s of ‘AmAdiya took Dohik from the sandjag-i 











Tasini (i, 109) and that in 941/1554 Sultan elim I 
gave the sandjak of Arbil and the whole wildyat of 
Sohrán to Husayn Beg Dacent, a Yazidi chief which 
provoked a bloody war with the Sohrán (i, 274-7). 
‘The latter ended by regaining their patrimony 
and Husayn Beg was executed at Istanbul. On 
the region called Dasen, ef. Hoffmann, Ausziige, 
202-7. 

z3.Sohrán ("the red ones"), descendants of 
Kalüs, an Arab shepherd of Baghdad who had fled to. 
the village of Hadiyan in the nhiya of Awan (in the 
Sohrán territory). His son was proclaimed Amir of 
Balakan (east of Rawandiz) and seized the castle of 
Awan, The capital of Sohran, which was embellished 
by their buildings (Rich, Narrative, i, 157) was Harlr 
(on a tributary of the Great Zab below Rawandiz). 
‘The Sobran were still a powerful tribe about roos/ 
1596-7, but later succumbed to attacks of neighbours 
and the Baban (Narrative, i, 157) benefited by their 
decline. 

24. Bàbán. This name is really applied to several 
successive dynasties. Their principal fief lay south of 
the little Zab and had asits capital Sbari-Dazer, but in 
1199/1784 the Babin built a new capital Sulaymaniy- 
ya (q.v. for details]. 

25. Mukri, who now occupy the region south of 
Lake Urmia [for details sce sXwn]-PULAK) had broken 
off from the tribe of Bábàn. 

26. Bana. The Ikhtiyar al-Din chiefs bore this 
name because they had adopted [slim of their own 
free will (iBitiydr) (for details see skwpy-BuLix). 

27. Ardalin: see the articles, ARDALAN, SHAH- 
RAZOR,, SINNA, SISAR. 

28, Gål-Bäghi (Sharaf-näma, ii, suppl. 36-45; the 
addition is dated r092/168r, Their chief “Abbas Agha 
of tho Turkish tribe of Ustādjalu received a “spring of 
water" in Mariwan [cf. sinxa] from Bigebeg Ardalāa 
(900-42/1495-:535]. ‘Abbas Agha later settled at 
Biliwar, a former fief of the Kalhur. His followers 
were recruited from different tribes. Shah Tahmasp 
confirmed him in his rule over Bilswar and the 
“Twelve Oymak". 

Later, the Porte gave ‘AN Khan Galbaghi the 
sandiok consisting of Kirind, Shaykhan, Cakaran (?), 
Khorkhora, Zend, etc., while Yar Allah received the 
timar ot Erekle (?), Rangrazdn and Sahbáaán (?). 

29. Kalhur (Kalhurr). The chiefs claimed to be 
descended from Güdarz, son of Giw, in the Persian 
epic. The ‘astirat of the Kalhur is called Goran (i, 
317) but some manuscripts talk of "Kalhur 
and Gürán" (Sàaraf-nima, ii, suppl. 6). There 
were three branches of the Kalhur; those of 
Palangin {cf. sixwa}, Dartang and Maht-dasht 
(ef. KIRMÄNSHĀN]. 

The possessions of the chiefs of Darna and 
Dartang (now Ridjab in the district of Zohab) ac- 
cording to Sharaf al-Din, i, 319, corresponded to the 
older Hulwan [¢.2.]. About 1005/596-7, the power of 
Kubad Beg stretched from Dinawar and Biliwar to 
Baghdad, MahIdasht and Biliwar (south of the 
Murwári pass) formed the patrimony (odjak) of the 
third branch of the Kalhurs. The Máhidasht branch 
was nomadic. All this perhaps explains the scantiness. 
of the information given by Rashid al-Din. The 
Garin now keep their old patrimony, but the Kalhur 
tribe occupies the region south of the great Baghdad- 
Kirminshah road. 

Group E. The Persian Kurds: 

The plan of the section (firka) of the Shara/-ndma. 
devoted to the Aérdd-i Irán is not. very clear. The 
author was writing at a time when the Perso-Turkish. 
frontrer was not settled. 
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The principal tribes of Persia were three in number: 
Siy&h Mansàr, Cigant and Zangana. Their eponyms 
were three brothers who came from Luristin or 
"Gürün and Ardalán". Besides those tribes and the 
lesser ones mentioned by Sharaf al-Din, there were 
24 tribes (yirmi dór) of Karübügh [g..] (in Trans- 
caucasia], about 3,000 men under one ruler, and the 
Gil tribe in Khuräsān without counting tribes of 
minor importance- 

The tribe of Siy&h Mansür. In the time of Shah 
‘Tahmasp its chief bad become A mir al-umard? of all 
ibe Kurds in Persia (over 24 tribes). 

A part of the Cigani emigrated to Gharvistin. 

The tribe of Zangana (Zengene) distinguished 
itself in al-‘Irak and Khurdsin. 

From 1650 to 1730. “Great Kurdistin”, as 
it has been described by Sharaf al-Din, and in so far 
as it consisted of a series of autonomous Kurd chief- 
tainships, had been already reduced in size by the 
introduction of Turkish rule in the sandiaks of 
Diyarbakr and Van. Not only did the treaty of 1049/ 
1639 put an end to the Persian expansion westwards, 
but Turkey during the reign of the Safawid epigoni 
succeeded in re-occupying the western provinces of 
Persia as wel, as Transcaucasia (von Hammer, GOR?, 
iv, 235). Practically all the Kurds in this way were 
reunited under Ottoman rule. Having no longer cause 
to tear the Persians, the Turks systematically under- 
took the task of centralisation. 

As early as the reign of Murid 1V, we find Malik 
Ahmad Pasha, appointed governor-general of Diyar- 
bakr in 1048/1638, making an expedition against the 
Yazldis of Sindjfir. Later (1065/1655), the same Pasha 
after his transfer to Vin subdued all the Kurds in this 
region. 

In 1076/1666 a Kurd, the son of a shaykh, declared 
himself the Mahdi, but was captured by the rulers 
of Mawsil and ‘Amfdiya, The affair ended harm- 
lessly by Sultin Mebemmed IV taking the soi- 
disant Mahdi into his personal service (von Hammer, 
iii, 589). 

In the reign of the feeble Shah Husayn, the 
Kurds ol al-"Iràk in 1131/1719 besieged Hamadan and. 
carried their depredations up to the capital itself. In 
1134/1722 by order of Shih Tahmasp I an attempt to 
retake Isfahan, which had been occupied by the 
Afghans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Feridan?), but it was confined to an attack on the 
Armenian quarter. The Afghdns drove off Fandun 
who went back to his lands and submitted to the 
Turks (J. Hanway, A Historical account of the British 
trade, London 1753, ili). Fortune deserted the 
Safawids. Even ‘Abbas Kull Khàn Ardalin submitted 
to Hasan Pasha (von Hammer, iv, atr; c. however, 
RMM, xlix, 87). His example was followed by the 
chiefs of Djawánrüd, Darna, Djàf, Harsin and finally 
by the sipahsdlár SAN Mardan Bakhtiyàrl [Fayll 7] 
(von Hammer, iv, 227). 

The Afghins. During the bloody and transitory 
period of Afghān rule in Ipfahiin, Ashraf defeated the 
‘Turks (battle of Andjldin in 1138/1726), who had in 
their ranks 20,000 Kurds under Bebek Sulaymin- 
oghlu (Sulaymāa Bābān?). The Turks attributed 
their defeat to the conduct of the Kurds, upon whom 
Ashraf had lavished promises; indeed, shortly before 
some of the Kurds had gone over to the Afghäns. In 
spite of his initial success, in the next year 1140/1727 
Ashraf had to repurchase his sovereign rights by 
ceding to the Turks the whole of western Persia, 
including the Kurd and Lur cantons. 

Nadir Shah. Towards the end of the reign of 
Sulțān Ahmad III, affairs began to change. By the 














treaty of 1144/1732 the Persians regained their 
western provinces, and soon Nadir invaded Ottoman 
territory and advanced up to the gates of Baghdad. 
The Turks tred in vain to check his advance with 
Kurdish troops until in 1146/1733 Topal Othman 
Pasha appeared on the scene with Kurd reinforce- 
ments which he had taised in Mawsil. Nadir was 
defeated. In 1147/1734, he operated with success in 
the Caucasus and took Tiflis, which had a garrison 
of 6,000 Kurds. By the peace of 1249/1736 the old 
frontiers of 1049/1639 were restored. In 1743, Nadir 
again invaded Turkish territory, but in spite of Kurd 
and Arab help was driven back to Sinna where 
he was finally defeated (von Hammer, iv, 327, 
398-9). 

‘Nadir was not popular with the Kurds, although 
there is an epic poem in the Güránt dialect on his 
struggle with Topal ‘Othman Pishà. Among the 
Acdalin, Nadir replaced Subbàn Verdi Khàn by his 
brother, which provoked a popular rising (RM M, xlix, 
88), In 1132/1727 during a revolt of the Turkomans, 
the Kurds of Khurdsin (Camishgezek and Karatorlu), 
refused their help to Nadir, who punished them and 
transported them to Mashhad. Nadir was assassinated, 
in 1160/1747, while on his way to punish once more 
the Kurd rebels of Khurasan (Jones, Histoire de Nadir, 
London 1770, 118-20). The Kurds (Dumbult, etc.) 
played their part in the anarchy which followed the 
death of Nadir, but the Porte refrained from inter- 
vention. 

The Zand dynasty. After the death of Nadir 
Shah, Karim Khin Zand (q.0J, one of the best rulers 
Persia has ever had, ruled the greater part of the 
country. The Zand were a Kurdish tribe of secondary 
‘importance (Sharaf-ndma, i, 323) living between 
Hamadin and Maliyir in the district formerly called 
ghar. Under Nadir they had been transported to 
Kburasin, but after his death they went back to tei 
old homes (Zarikl-i Zandiyya, ed. Beer, pp. xi, 
xviii), With the death of Lutf ‘All Khaa in 1209/1794, 
the dynasty came to an end. The Zand tribe was 
certainly too weak to be a serious support to the 
dynasty, but Karim Khan, like his predecessors, had 
brought several Kurd tribes from Kurdistan to 
Shiraz (Abmadawand, RMM, xxxviii; Korünl, who 
live in a particular quarter in Shiraz, O. Mann, Die 
Tajik Mundarten d. Proving Fars, Berlin 1909, p. 
xxix). 

The Kadjars. On the death of Agha Muhammad 
Shih Kagjar (r2r1/1797), Sadik Khan Shakak! seized 
the crown jewels and for some time tried to gain the 
throne (The dynasty of the Kajars, tr. Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, London 1833, 20, 27, 32, 37, 50, 78, 
106; R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
107, 115, £25). In 1222/1805 the Persians had inter- 
vened on behalf of ‘Abd al-Rabmin Pasha of Sula; 
müniyya (cf. Rich, Narrative, i, 384; Watson, op. cit. 
155, and the Mukel Kurd song in the collection made 
by O. Mann, No. xvi), In 1236/2821, as a result of 
troubles caused by the Kurd tribes of Haydaranlu 
and Sipkiin, the Persians invaded Turkish territory 
as far as Bidils and Mish; at the same time they 
advanced as far as Sheribin near Baghdad by the 
Kírmánshàh road. The peace of 1238/1823 signed at 
Erzerün restored the frontier of 1049/1639, but the 
Persians refused to evacuate the district of Zohab 
peopled by Kurds. The fate of Sulaymaniyya re- 
mained in suspense. A new war was about to break 
out in 1842 when Great Britain and Russia intervened 
to mediate, and in 1246/1847 a new treaty was signed 
at Erzerim by which Zohib was to be divided into 
two parts, while Persia gave up all claim to Sulayma- 
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niyya in favour of Turkey. During 1848-52, a mixed 
Commission composed of representatives of four 
powers went over the frontier, but the attitude of the 
Ottoman delegate Darwish Pasha prevented an 
agreement being reached. Darwish Pasha not only 
had the canton of Kotür occupied by soldiers, but in 
a secret memoir (published at Istanbul in 1286/1869. 
and 1321/1903) developed the thesis that all the Kurd 
cantons south and west of Lake Urmia belonged to 
Turkey. 

Turkey in the roth century. In 1826, the 
governor of Siwas, Rashid Mehmed Pasha, was given 
the task of pecifying the Kurds and installing Turkish 
governors in Kurdistan, About 1830 a great Kurd 
rising broke out in several places. Its leaders were 
Badr Khan and Sa‘Id Beg, IsmA‘Il Beg and 
Muhammad Pasha of Rawándiz. About 1820 
(1830?) he had declared himself independent and 
attacked the tribes of Khushnàw; in 1831 he seized 
Arbil, Aitun Kóprü, Koy-Sandjak and Ràniya. The. 
following year he extended his power towards Mawsil; 
at Alkosh 172 Christians were put to death. ‘Akra, 
‘Zibar and ‘AmAdiya were next taken. In 1833 the 
troops of Rawandiz penetrated as far as Zakho and 
Djazira to re-establish Badr Khan in power there, 
The Yazidis were severely punished on several 
occasions. Their chief “Ali, who refused to become a 
convert to Islim, was executed (cf. the popular 
ballad commemorating this event, JA [1910] 134-6), 
and a whole body of Vazidis were massacred on the 
hill of Koyundjll- In 2835 Ottoman troops were sent 
against Rashid Mebmed Pasha from Baghdad, 
Mawsil and Siwas, and in 1836 the Mir of Rawandiz 
was captured by a ruse, Risings and their suppres- 
sions continued for several years longer (ct. Poujoulat, 
Voyages, i, 373; Moltke, Briefe, Berlin 1842, 259-84). 

The deleat at Nizib (1839) inflicted on the Otto- 
mans by the Egyptians released new troubles in 
Kurdistan. In 1843 began the rising of Nar Allah 
Beg of Hakkàrl and of Badr Kbàn of Diazlra. 
The Nestorians of Hakkart had lodged a complaint 
in Mawsil against the oppressions of Niir Allah Beg. 
Jn reply, the latter laid waste the Nestorian canton 
of Barwirl. The massacres went on for several years 
and the number of victims is said to have reached 
10,000. The powers made representations at Con- 
stantinople, and in 1847 a large army under ‘Othman 
Pasha attacked the Kurds. Badr Khan and Nar Allah, 
defeated in several battles, surrendered and were 
sported from Kurdistan (cf. Sir H. Layard, Nineveh, 
vii; Revue de UOrient chrétien (1900] v, 649-53; Addai 
Scher, in. JA (roro), loc. eil; on Kurd-Nestorian. 








affairs in general see: A. Grant, The Nestorians, New 
York 1841; G. P. Badger, The Netlorians, London 
1852; J. Perkins, A residence of 8 years in Persia 
among the Nestorian Christians, New York 1832; C. 
Sandreczki, Reise nach Mosul und durch Kurdistan 
und Urumia, Stuttgart 1857; Riley, Christians and 





tians, London 1913; W. A. and E. T. A. W. Wigram, 
The cradte of mankind, London 1914; W. W. Rockwell, 
The pitiful plight of the Assyrian Christians in Persia 
and Kurdistan, New York 1916; H. C. Luke, Mosul 
and its minorities, London 1925). 

The Russo-Turkish Wars. In 1804-5, the 
Russians came into contact with the Kurds and this, 
new influence soon made itself felt. The Russo- 
Turkish wars of 1828-9, 1853-8, 1877-8, each had far- 
reaching effects in Kurdistin (the question has been 
specially studied by Averianov, Kurdi v voinakh 
Rossii, Tiflis 1900), As carly as r829 the Russians had. 








raised a Kurd regiment. As a result of the expatria- 
tion of Christians, the Kurds after the war began to 
spread considerably farther north and west. During 
the Crimean campaign, the Russians raised two Kurd 
regiments, On the other hand, when the Turkish 
troops had left for the north, a considerable 
rising was stirred up in Bohtin by the popular 
Yazdin Shir, nephew and a former rival of Badr 


‘The war of 1877-8 was at once followed by a rising 
among the Halskari Kurds of Bahdinan and Bohtan 
directed by the sons of Badr Khin and later by the 
rebellion under Shaykh “Ubayd Allah of the 
Nabshbandi order. The Kurd invaders in 1880 
savaged the Persian districts of Urmia, Sawdi-Bulik, 
Miyandoab and Maragha and threatened Tabriz it: 
self, The chief victims were Shi‘is. Russia sent a 
detachment of troops to protect the Araxes frontier. 
Persia mobilised considerable forces including the 
‘Maka [9.0] cavalry. Turkey, which had barely 
finished the war with Russia, endeavoured to avoid 
complications. Finally, the Shaykh returned to 
Shamdinán, whence he was sent to Istanbul. He soon 
escaped from the capital, and via the Caucasus 
returned to Shamdinan, but he was again captured 
and in 1883 died in Mecca. 

The Hamidiyya troops. The weakening of 
Turkey after 1878, art. 6r of the treaty of Berlin 
securing for the Armenians reforms and security 
against the Kurds and Circassians, the stubborn 
reaction of the Ottoman government against reforms, 
and from 1885 the development of the Armenian 
revolutionary movement with branches in Russia, 
Switzerland and London, brought complications into 
the hitherto quite peaceable relations of Kurds and 
Armenians, in as much as the latter had hitherto 
submitted to the authority of the Kurd feudal chiefs. 
About r891 Shäkir Pasha, later appointed to bring 
into operation the reforms in Anatolia, conceived the 
idea of creating irregular Kurd regiments, like those 
‘of Russian Cossacks. The object of the reform was 
to train the Kurds and attach them to the Ottoman 
government. The attempt was not considered satis- 
factory, for later the Hamidiyya levies were trans- 
formed into regulars (Kla/if swsüri). The creation of 
the Hamidiyya in any case, by the part given to the 
Kurds and the ambitions aroused, made a consider- 
able stir. There was even bloodshed between the 
tribes. 

Armeno-Kurd relations, At the same time, 
relations between the Armenians and the Kurds 
(these "brothers of land and water” according to a 
phrase recorded by the European consuls) were 
changing for the worse. The summer of 1894 was 
marked by bloody encounters at Sisiin which ended 
by the devastation of five villages and the whole of 
the canton of Talori (Dalvorikh) inhabited by Arme- 
nians, The events at Sàsün were the first of a long 
series of Armenian demonstrations and their san- 
guinary suppressions, in which the Kurds took an 
active part. In 1895 an attempt at a rising had been 
made among the Hakkāri Kurds, but was speedily 
Suppressed; it was not directed against the Christians, 
From the beginning of the zoth century to the World 
War, the relations between Armenians and Kurds 
seem to have been fairly peaceful. On the question in 
general, see Abovian, Kurdi, in the Kavkas news- 
paper, Tiflis 1848, Nos. 46, 47, 49, 50, $1 (where the. 
"father of Armenian literature" gives a very sym- 
pathetic picture of the Kurd character); Creagh, 
Armenians, Koords and Turks, London 1880; A. S. 
Zelenoy, Zapisha K harle raspredeleniyg armiansh. 
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mescnisa, in Zapis. Kavker. Otd. Geogr. Obshé. 
(Tiflis 1895), xviii; A. Vambéry, Armenier i. Kurden, 
in Deutsche Rundschau (2690), Ixxxvi, 216-355 
Rohrbach, Armenier u. Kurden, in Verhand. d, Gesell. 
Erdkunde (Berlin 1900), 128-33; Baron L. de 
Contenson, Chrétiens et musulmans, voyages et études, 
Paris 19o1; H. B. Lynch, Armenia, passim; Maycvski, 
Opisaniye Vanskago i Bitlis vilayctor, Tiflis 1904 (the 
authoritative work); N. Y. Mar, Yeshe o slove 
“elbi”, in ZVOIRAO, xx (1910); Zarzecki (consul 
‘of France at Van), La question kurdo-arménienne, in 
La Revue de Paris, 15 April 1914, and the diplomatic 
correspondence, publ. in the "Livres jaunes", the 
“Blue books" and the Russian "Orange bool" of 
1914. 

The aoth century. At the beginning of the 
20th century a new figure appeared on the Kurd 
horizon cutside of the usual centres of Kurd move- 
ments: Ibrahim Pasha b. Mabmid b. Timawl b. 
Ayydb, chief of the Milli (Milan) tribe in the canton 
of Shariwérin (between Diyarbakr and Aleppo). 
Ibrahim Pasha had made himself an almost in- 
dependent position, When the constitution of 1908 
was proclaimed, he openly rebelled and retired to the 
mountains of 'Abd al-AzIz where he was killed (M. 
Wiedemann, Ibrahim. Pascho's Glück und Ende, in 
Asien, vili, 1909, 34-7, 52-4, and Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs' last heritage, 317-27). 

A considerable agitation was aroused among the 
Kurds when the question of the Turco- Persian 
frontier was re-opened, After the check to the 
Russians in the Far East (Russo-Japanese Was), 
Turkey in 1905 occupied the disputed cantons of 
Urmía and Sáwdj-Bulàk inhabited by the Kurds. The 
latter were drawn into the very complicated political 
game. Turkish occupation only ceased at the begin- 
ning of the Balkan War (in October 1912), but only to 
make room for Russian troops sent into the districts 
of Khoy and Urmia. Scions of noble Kurd families 
travelled in Russia. On 17 November 1913 a protocol 
of delimitation was signed at Istanbul and just before 
the World War, a Four-Power Commission (Turkey, 
Persia, Britain and Russia) succeeded in settling the 
frontier of the disputed regions by re-establishing 
generally the status quo of the beginning of the 19th 
century (cf. Minorsky, Turetsho-prrisdsk. rasgrani- 
Zeniye, in Isvestia Russ. Geogr. Obsht., Petrograd, lii 
[1916], 551-92). 

The War of 1914-18. In the course of the wac 
from 3914 to 1938, the Kurds were between two 
fires. On the activities of Ismi‘l Agha Simko, 
see SHAKAK. On the inter-allied plans (March 
19:6) regarding Kurdistin, cf the documents 
im Rasdel Aziatshot Turtsié, Moscow 1924, 185-7, 
225. 

After 1917-18, the situation was radically changed, 
Kurd committees were formed everywhere (cf. Driver, 
Report on Kurdistan, Mount Carmel, Palestine 1919; 
this publication is in the British Museum). Sharif 
Pasha assumed the role of Kurd representative in 
Paris and on 22 March roro and r March 1920 
presented to the Peace Conference two memoirs on 
Kurd claims with a map of “Kurdistan intégral” (ef. 
L'Asie francaise, No. 175, 1919, 192-3). At the same 
time, on 20 December 1919, an arrangement was 
reached between Sharif Pasha and the Armenian 
representatives, and the two parties made conjointly 
declarations to the conference (cf. the text of the 
agrerment in the newspaper Peydm-i Sabób, Istanbul, 
24 Feb. 1920; cf. also Le Temps, Paris, 10 March 
1920). The Treaty of Sevres of o August 1920 having 
created Armenia (Arts. 88-93) out of the four wildyers 




















(of Trebizond, Erzerdm, Van and Bidlis), provided 
in articles 62-4 for “a local autonomy for the land 
where the Kurd element predominates, lying east of 
the Euphrates, to the south of the frontier of Armenia 
and to the north of the frontier of Turkey with Syria 
and Mesopotamia”, If the Kurd population within 
the limits mentioned showed to the Council of the 
League of Nations “that a majority of the population 
of these regions desires to be independent of Turkey 
and if the Council then thinks that this population is 
fit for independence”, Turkey agreed to conform to 
the recommendation, and in this case the Allied 
Powers would raise no objection to the voluntary ad- 
diesion to this “independent Kurd state” of the Kurds 
living in the wildyet of Mawsil. As a result of later 
events, the Kurd question reduced itself to the fate 
of the Kurds in the wild yet of Mawsil. The Turkish 
representatives held that “the Kurds differed in 
nothing from the Turks and that although speaking 
different languages, these two peoples formed a single 
bloc as regards race, faith and customs” (Conference 
at Lausanne, speech of Ismet Pasha at the meeting of 
23 Jan. 1923). By the decision of the Council of the 
League of Nations on 16 December 1925, the wildyet 
of Mawgil vas allotted to*[rák, buth with a stipulation. 
reserving to the Kurds the fulfilment of their desires, 
notably that “officials of Kurd race should be ap- 
pointed for the government of their country, for the 
administration of justice and for teaching in the 
schools and that the Kurd language should be the 
official language of all these services", 

During the long negotiations concerning Mavs 
serious troubles broke out in the region of Kharpüt 
and Diyarbakr as a result of the insurrection of 
Shaykh Sa'Id Nakshbandi, Shaykh Sa'id was 
captured on 16 April 1925 and executed at Diyarbakr, 
After the settlement of the Mawsil question, the 
Turkish government ia Ankara enforced a policy, the 
tendency of which was to eliminate from Kurdistan 
feudal and tribal influences; cf. Gentizon, L’in- 
surrection kurde, io La Revue de Paris, 15 Oct. 
1925. 

E Pp ibtiographas A history of the Kurds, the 
preliminaries of which have beon outlined above 
Would necessitate a groat deal of preparatory work 
and research in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Aramaic 
and Georgian sources. A systematic ransacking of 
Sources tike the Selim-nāma of Hakim Idris and 
his soa Abu 'I-Fadl and tbe Ta*riki-i “Alam-drd-yi 
*ALbdsi would yield a rich reward. The basis of our 
knowledge of Kurd history is certainly the Sharaf- 
náma (down to 1005/1596). The text was published. 
(mainly from a manuscript collated by the editor 
himself) by Veliaminof-Zernol, Scherej-nameh, i 
(history of the Kurds), St. Petersburg 1860; ii 
(vaciants of volume i, and general history of Turkey 
and Persia from the beginning of the Ottoman 
dynasty to 1005/1595), St. Petersburg 1862. New 
editions of it exist by M. ‘A. *Awnl, Cairo 1931, and 
by M. A. ‘Abbisl, Tehran 1343/1965; Arabic 
translations by M. J. Bendi Rojbayani, with co- 
pious notes and comments, Baghdad 1372/1953; 
M. ‘A. Awal and Yahya al-Khashshdb, Cairo 
1958-62, 2 vols.; a Russian translation by E, I. 
Vasil'eva, i, Moscow 1967; the French translation 
by F.-B. Charmoy, Cheref-ndmah ou fasies de la. 
nation hurde, in 2 volumes and four parts, St. 
Petersburg 1868-75, includes commentaries (in- 
cluding a translation of the relevant chapters in the 
Diihn-nwmá of Hadidit Khalifa), but is now in 
many respects out-of-date and lacks an index. Cf. 
also the works of H. Barb, Uber die Kurden- 
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Chronik von Scheref; Geschichlliche Skiste d. 33 ver- 
schiedenen hurdischen FürstengeschecMer; Geschichte. 
v. 5 Kurden-Dynastien; Gesch. v. weiteren Kurden- 
Dynastien; Geschichle d. kurdischen Fürstenherr- 
schaft in Bidlis, which appeared respectively in 
SB Ak, Wien, x (1853), 258-76; xxii (1857), 3-28; 
xxvii (1858), 3-54; xxxi (1859); xxxii (1859), 
145:50. The lost history of Kurdistän by Muham- 
mad Efendi Shahrazürl (d. 1073/1662 at Medina, 
cf. Tádj al-'arüs, s.v. Kurd), had not come to light. 
by 1927. For the histories of the house of Ardalan, 
cf. siswa, where should be added the history (to 
1254/1834) of Kliusraw b. Mubammad b. Minücihr, 
cf. E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persans de 
la Bibl. Nationale, i, 305, No. 498. On the Risilat 
Anséb al-Akrdd, belonging to the Asiatic Museum 
of Petrograd, ct. Romaskevič in Mélanges Asia- 
tique, new ser, Petrograd 7918, 392. The news- 
paper Zdr-i Kurmindii (of Rawándiz) published 
in Kurdish a short history Ghnéa-yi Bahdvistin 
(1926) and annonaced the early publication of the 
Ta?rih-i Kurdiin of Zayn al-‘Abidin Beg. General 
information on Kurd history will be found in G. 
Campanile, Storia della regione di Kurdistan ¢ delle 
sete di religione ivi cxistenti, Naples 1818; E. 
Quatremére, Notice sur le Masdlik al-absar, in 
Notices et extraits, xiii, 1838; C. Rich, Narrative of 
a residence in Koordisian, London 1836 (cf, sutay- 
wawryya); Charmony, in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Sharaf-náwa; P. Lerch, Issledovaniya 
ob iranskikh KurdoAA, St. Petersburg 1856, i, 20-33; 
G. Hoffmann, Aussiige aus syrischen Akten persi- 
scher Martyren, Leipzig 1880; W. Tomaschek, 
Sasun, in SB AR. Wien (1895), 133-4; M. Bittner, 
Der Kurdengau Uschnuje, in ibid., 133; H. Rawlin- 
son and A. Wilson in the Encycl. Britannico, 1911, 
xv, 949-51; Addai Scher, Episodes de l'histoire du 
Kurdistan, in JA, xv (roto), 110-40 - the events 
of 1202, 1508, 1510-12 (Djazira), 1523, 1689, 1712 
(‘Amadiya), 1820-36 (Rawandiz) ; E. B. Soane, To 
‘Mesopotamia .. . in disguise, London 1912, ch. xvi; 
V. Minorsky, Kurdi, St. Petersburg 1915; G. R. 
Driver, Studies in Kurdish history, m BSOS, ii 
(1923), 491-513; V. Minorsky, La domination des 
Dailamites, in Publ. Soc. Ét. Ir. et Arts persans, 
Paris 1932 (also in Zranica, twenty articles, Tehran 
1964, 12-30); idem, La Perse au XV* s. entre la 
Turguie et Venise, in ibid., No. 3, Paris 1933; A. 
Sakisian, Abdel Khan, seigneur Rürde de Bitlis au 
XVII* s. et ses trisors, in. JA, ccxxix (1037), 253-70; 
A. Safrastian, Kurds and Kurdistan, London 1948; 
M. Canard, H'amdanides, i, Algiers 1951; M. A. 
Zaki, Ta'rikh al-duwral. wa 'i-imárát al-kurdiyya fi 
"LSahd al-isidmi, Ar. tr. M. ‘A. CAwnl, Cairo 1364 
1945; Cl. Cahen, Un traité d'armurerie composé pour 
Saladin, in BEO, Damas, xii (1947-8), 1-263; V. 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history. 1. New light 
om the Shaddadids of Ganja. II. The Shaddádids of 
Ami. IIl. Prehistory of Saladim, London 1953; 
idem, Thomas of Meisop* on the Timurid-Turkman. 
wars, in Prof. Muhammad Shafi volume, Lahore 
1955, 143-70; Mongol place-names in Muhri Kurdi- 
stan, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 58-81; Cl. Cahen, Con- 
tribution à l'hisloire du Diyár-Bakr au quatorsióme. 
siècle, in JA (1955), 65-200; H. A. R. Gibb, The 
armies of Saladin, in Studies on the civilization of 
Islam, Boston 1966, 74-90; idem, The achievement 
of Saladin, in ibid., 91-107; M. S. Lazarev, Kurd- 
istan i Kurdshaya problema, Moscow 1964; A. 
Khaltin, Bor'da za Kurdistan, Kurdskiy vopros v 
metdunarodnibh otnoskentyakh XIX veha, Moscow 
1963; D?alile DZalil, Vosstanie Kurdov 1880 goda, 
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Moscow 1966; N. Kh. Mahmudov, The Kurdish 
people fin Armenian], Erivan 1959; M. M. “Umar 
alfAbbisl, Imárat Bahdinān al-Sabbasiyya fi 
Kurdistan al-wustd, Baghdad 1972; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four centuries of medern “Irag, Oxford 1925. 

(V. MixoRskv] 





C. From 1920 to the present day. 

The First World War (914-18) led to many poli- 
tical upheavals in the Near and Middle East. The 
Arab countries (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan 
and ‘Iråk) were detached from the Ottoman Empire. 
The sultanate was abolished in 1922, the republic 
proclaimed in Turkey on 23 October and the caliphate 
suppressed on 3 March 1924. Finally, the Council of 
the League of Nations assigned to ‘Irak the wildyet of 
Mawsil on 26 December 1925. For his part, General 
Ridi Khán overthrew in Persia the Küdiár dynasty 
and founded the Pahlavi dynasty on 23 October 1925. 
These rectifications of frontiers resulted in rendering 
still more complicated the situation of the Kurds who, 
instead of living under only two governments, the 
Ottoman Empire and the Persian Empire, were 
henceforth to find themselves divided between five 
different countries: Turkey, Iran, ‘Irak, with some 
quite important minorities in Syria and several 
colonies in the lands of Soviet Transcaucasia, 


| sc. Armenia, Georgia and Adharbaydjan. From 


now on, their destiny would evolve differently, 
according to the different states which sheltered 
them. 

General bibliography: F. de Richemont, 
Minoriés du Proche-Orient, le protlivi des Kurdes, 
in Rev. polit. et parlementaire, clxzv (1938); L. 
Rambout, Les Kurdes et le droit. Des textes. Des 
faits, Paris 1947; Memorandum sur la situation des 
Kurdes et leurs revendications présentd a l'ONU, 
Paris 1948; W. G. Elphinston, The Kurdish ques- 
tion, in JRCAS, xxxift (1948), 38-51; B. Nikitine, 
Les Kurdes, essai sociologique ei historique, Paris 
1956; S. S. Gavan, Kurdistan, divided nation of the 
Middle East, London 1958; J. Joseph, The Nesto- 
rians and their Muslim neighbours. “A study of 
western influences on their velations, Princeton 19617 
J. Blan, Le problème kurde, essai sociologique et 
historique, Brussels 1963; D. Kinnane, The Kurds 
and Kurdistan, London 1964; A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan and the Kurds, Prague-London 1965;, 
H. Arfa, The Kurds, an historical and political study, 
London 1966; I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 
étude de la revolution de 1961, Neuchatel 1970 
(Bibl., 390-414). 

In Turkey, from after the First World War and 
uring the long negotiations concerning Mawsil, some 
Kurdish nationalists, disillusioned at seeing their 
hopes of an independent Kurdistan vanish, a Kurdi- 
stn foreseen by the Treaty of Sévres (10 August 1920) 
but suppressed by the Treaty of Lausanne (24 June 
1923), provoked troubles. Shaykh Saʻid Nakshbandt 
of Piran led a rebellion in the regions of Urfa, Severek 
and Diyarbakir, either through religious fanaticism 
and respect for the caliphate (Gentizon) or at the 
alleged instigation of Britain (Mustafa Kemal). The 
Shaykh was soon made a prisoner, judged by the 
‘Tribunals of Independence (April-June 1925) and 
hanged at Diyarbakir with 53 other insurgents. The 
whole trial was followed by the Turkish newspaper 
Vabit, from 20 April 1341/1925 to the 28 June, 
insisting upon the nationalist character of the move- 
ment. The failure of the attempt forced the leaders. 
who had escaped to seek refuge abroad. 

‘On 3 October 1927, the Kurdish National League 
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Hoyboun ("Independence") was constituted by the 
fusion of all the old committees or associations. Ihsan 
Nari Pagha of Bitlis was nominated commander-in- 
chief and a civil administration was established. Some 
conversations even took place with the representa- 
tives of the Turkish government in September 1928 at 
Shaykhi Kóprü with the promise of a general 
amnesty for those who had been compromised. The 
few Kurds who came forward were massacred, After 
that, the revolt of Agri Dag (Ararat) (1930-2) broke 
out in the spring. Well-organised militarily, the 
Kurdish troops, who were supported by the tribes in 
the region of Diyarbakir, achieved some spectacular 
successes, but ended by succumbing under the blows 
of a Turkish army, 45,000 men strong and supplied 
with modern equipment in artillery end aircrait, The 
Second International, in its session at Zurich, pub- 
lished a resolution of its executive in favour of the 
Kurdish people (Vol. vii, no. 60, 30 August 1930). 
The attitude of the Soviets at the time has been 
interpreted differently by Agabekofi, in his Mémoires, 
published in French in 1950, and by M. A. Kondkarian 
in the Russian newspaper of Paris, Dni, of 31 August 
1930, the former speaking of a Soviet activity among 
the Kurds themselves and led from Tauris by a 
certain Minossian who represented the G.P.U. there, 
and the latter asserting to the contrary that the Turks 
found an aid and complete assistance from the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks outside. From 1931 to 1934, some 
periodic convulsions were felt at Menemen, Erzurum, 
Diyarbakir, and, in a series of articles of the Haki- 
miyet-i Milli, Burhan Assaf Bey denounces Armeno- 
Kurdish intrigues, Soon a Turkish law was promul- 
gated on 5 May 1932 which established a plan 
destined to organise an actual deportation of Kurds 
to the interior of Turkey. This law, however, was only 
to be applied after the visit of the Shah of Iran to 
Ankara in the summer of 1934. But henceforth, 
officially there were no longer Kurds in Turkey. All 
the inhabitants of the eastern provinces were from 
now on regarded as “mountain Turks 

‘This psychological error and the assimilation of 
the Kurds by force were to trigger off in 1937-8 a 
new revolt, as its centre, the mountainous region of 
Darsim, inhabited by the Zaza Kurds. It was Sayyid 
Ridi, shayå of the Nakshband! brotherhood, who 
headed it, This revolt was the most terrible for the 
‘Kurds, for it was suppressed with the utmost harsh- 
ness by the Turks. After having hanged the shay&h 
and ten of his companions at al-‘Aziz on 15 November 
1937, the Turks erased Darsim from the map and 
replaced this ill-fated name with that of Tunceli. The 
Kurds disappeared from the official vocabulary, and 
‘the region remained under martial law until 1946. 

After this, there was no more armed uprising in 
Turkey. Kurdistan stayed calm throughout the 
Second World War, during which Turkey moreover 
remained neutral. There followed a certain softening 
of the régime for the Kurdish regions, Meanwhile, 
intellectuals were always strictly watched; 49 of them 
were even arrested in December 1959 and accused of 
separatism. The military coup d'état of the 27 May 
3960 was folloved by a new more liberal constitution, 
Despite some declarations by official personages 
(cited in the Swedish journal Dagens Nyheter, 
36 November 960; cf. C.E.K. Paris, no. 12, 8), some 
articles on Kurdistan and the Kurds were able to 
appear in the Turkish press and, between 1963 and 
1968, some bilingual, Turko-Kurdish journals: Dicle 
Ferat and Deng, a Kurdish grammar, a Kurdo- 
Turkish dictionary, a play Biríma res “The black 
wound”, and the long classical poem Mem-o-Zin saw 
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the light of day. But soon everywhere the journals 
were forbidden, published works confiscated and their 
authors prosecuted. In addition, to avoid all possible 
contamination by events in “Irak Kurdistan, which 
had been in revolt for several years, a presidential 
decree of 25 January 1967 and published in the 
official journal no. 12,527 of 14 February 1967 
deslared: “It is illegal and forbidden to introduce the 
country and to distribute, under whatsoever form, 
every publication, record or tape registered of foreign 
origin and in the Kurdish language”. Some virulent 
articles against the Kurds appeared in the Turkish 
nationalist review Otüben (no. 40, April 1967, no. 42, 
June 1967; cited in Vanly, Kurdistan irakien, 298- 
300]. It was this which led to a retort by the associa- 
tions of Kurdish students of 19 Kurdish towns, 
protesting that such an attitude was contrary to 
art, 12 of the Constitution and art. 37 and 44 ol the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923). In April 1970, brutal 
police operations in the town of Silvan, in the 
province of Diyarbakir, provoked the condemnation 
of the Kurdish students and of liberal Turks (cf. 
Milliyet, June-July 1970), as well as the question, 
on 24 July 1970, in the House, of a Kurdish deputy, 
Mehmet Ali Aybar, an old president of the Labour 
Party of Turkey (rir). The Fourth Congress of the 
tir (29-31 October 1970), in a resolution, recognised 
the right of existence of the Kurdish people in Turkey 
(Vanly, Survey, 51-4). More than the ethnic and 
political side, ít seems that from now on the economic 
and social question must play a role in the solution 
of the Kurdish problem in Turkey (Rambont, 23-44; 
Nikitine, 156-8; J. Blau, 35-40; Ghassemlou, 50-62; 
Arfa, 33-46). 

Bibliography: Dr. Sh. Sekbin, Kurdlar Tiirk- 
lerden ne istiyorlar, Cairo 1323; idem, La question 
kurde. Des problèmes des minorités, Paris 1933; P- 
Gentizon, L'insurrection hurde, in Rev, de Paris, 
15 October 1925; idem, Mustapha Kemal ou 
FOrient en marche, Paris 1929; H. C. Armstrong, 
Mustafa Kemal, an intimate study of a dictator, 
London 1932 (French tr. Paris 1933); Kurd Oglu, 
Kurdl i imperializm, im Bulletin Presst Sredn, 
Vostoka, Tashkent 1933, no. 13-14, 94-118; M. 
Pogorelov, Kurdskié vopros, in Voyna å revolutsiya, 
ili (1925), 138-53; Hoyboun, Cairo, no. 2 (1928), Les 
massacres kurdes de Turquie; Bletch Chirguh, La 
question kurde, ses origines et ses causes, in Hoyboun, 
no. 6 (1930) ; H. A. Gibbons, The case of Kurdistan 
against Turkey, Princeton 1929; R. Forbes, Conflict 
Angora to Afghanistan, New York 1931; M. Fany, 
La nation hurde et son £xolution sociale, Paris 1933; 
J. L. Nehru, Glimpses of world history, Allahabad 
1935; Ahmed Rechid, Les droits minoritaires en 
Turquie dans le passé et dans lè présent, Paris 1935; 
anon., La Turquie devant la question kurde, in Le 
Temps, 13 August 1937; R. A. von Kral, Das Lasd 
Kemal Atatiirh, Vienna-Leipzig 1935; ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Vamulk, Kurdistan Kurd iptilélt, Baghdad 
1947; Sarif Firat, Doğu illeri Varto tarihi, Ankara 
1945; "196x; Dr. M, N, Dersimi, Kurdistan tarihinde 
Dersim, Aleppo 1952; S. Ustüngel, Savaş yolu, the 
road of struggle, Russ. tr, 1951, Czech. tr. 1952, 
German tr. 1953; Bencet Cemal, Şeyk Sai isyans, 
Istanbul 1955; R. Hilml, Ma&dlà, Baghdád 1956; 
anon., Tasnak-Hoyboun, Ankara 1931; Centre 
d'Etudes Kurdes, C.E.K. Paris, no. 12 (1961); La. 
Turquie moderne face au Kurdistan de la Turquie, 
no. 13 (1961); La situation des Kurdes dans le Kurdi 
Stan dela Turquie, no. 19 (1961), L'épreuve kurde; 1. 
C. Vanly, Survey of the national question of Turkis) 
Kurdistan with historical bachground, n-p. 1972. 
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In Ieax, the situation of the Kurds has always been 
different from that which they experienced in Turkey. 
Indeed, the Iranian government often insists on the 
affinities, as much racial as historic, which unite the 
two peoples. But this does not prevent political and 
social malaises appearing from time to time, and 
conflicts, often latent, sometimes bloody, must be 
recorded. Already curing the Great War, the province 
of Adharbaydian in northern Persia had been troubled 
by the movements of the Turkish or Russian armies 
on this territory. The chief of the Shakik, Ismi‘l 
Agha Simko, profited from it to attempt to carve out 
for himself a small Kurdish state of which he intended 
to assume the ieadership. He also succeeded in uniting 
under his command the Kurdish tribes of the north 
of the country, achieving several victories over the 
Turks, the Assyrians and the Iranian troops, changing 
‘camp according to the circumstances. He also became 
the only authority of the region, to the west of Lake 
Urmiya, finally to be assassinated at Ushnu by the 
Iranians on the 21 June 1930 (Arfa, 48-54), in the 
‘same manner in which he had murdered the Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Shimun Benjamin, on the 3 March 
1918 (Joseph, 140-1). 

For his part, further to the south, in the province 
of Kurdistan, Salar al-Dawla Kadjar, related by 
marriage to the great Kurdish families of Sanandadii, 
rose in revolt, but was defeated. Some Kurdish chiefs 
refused to be disarmed, and it was not until 1930 that 
Djafar Sultan surrendered (Arfa, 64-7; Ghassemlou, 
73-8). 

But the Second World War was also bound to bave 
a great influence on Kurdish nationalism in Iran. 
Indeed, the occupation of the provinces of the north. 
and west of the country by the Soviet and British 
troops (25 August 1941), followed by the abdication of 
Rigi Shah (16 September 1941) favoured, by the 
enfecblement of the central power, the movements of 
emancipation, and, for several months, the Iranian 
army had to confront harshly Hama Rashid Khan of 
Baneh who, aided by numerous neighbouring tribes, 
had made himself master of the Sardasht-Baneh- 
Macivàn region in the summer of 1942 (Arfa, 67-70). 
But this was only the prelude to a real independence 
movement. First of all, the Kurds profited from the 
situation to form (September 1942) in the no-man's- 
land where central authority had disappeared an 
organisation Komelat jiyant Kurdistan “Committee 
for the Life (Resurrection) of Kurdistan" (Eagleton, 
34). This nationalist but quite conservative committee 
was composed of city intellectuals and of petits 
bourgeois from Mahabad, the ancient Sàwgj-Bulāk 
[g.m.), but to which the religious ghaykhs and chiefs of 
tribes soon rallied, Soon Kadi (Kazi) Mubammad, 
from a family of rich notables and a jurist himself, 
adhered to it in his turn (October 1944) and after the 
end of the war, all these judged the occasion favour- 
able and proclaimed on the 22 January 1946 the 
Kurdish Republic of Mahábád, in the heart of the 
autonomous Republic of Adharbaydjdn, which had 
been established at Tabriz, In fact, Kad! Mubammad 
wished rather for internal autonomy within the frame- 
work of the Iranian empire. This small state, with its 
limited area, to the west and south of Lake Urmia, 
was well-organised; schools and hospitals were 
opened, classical books and reviews in the Kurdish 
language were published, attempts were made to 
promote the development of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and hygiene, A small army was constituted 
of tribal elements with four generals, among them 
Molla Mustafa Barzinf, who came from Irak with his 
well-equipped contingent of armed men, But on the 








departure from the Iranian territories of the Russian 
army (May 1946), who had helped the autonomous 
republic of Adharbaydjan, the government of Tehran 
was to recover the dissident provinces of the north of 
the country. Kaqi Mubammad surrendered, but was 
hanged at dawn on 31 March 1947 together with 
several other chiefs. The Kurdish Republic of 
Mahibàd had lasted eleven months. But this event 
had a great repercussion among all the Kurds (Arfa, 
70-102; Ghassemlou, 76-82; Rambout, 94-108 and 
especially Eagleton, passim). Then, in September 1950 
and February 1956, for economic reasons, the tribe of 
Dijavánrüdi was taken to task by the troops of the 
Shah and harshly repressed, on the pretext that it 
refused to pay its taxes, give up its arms and devote 
itself to the cultivation of kashish, According to 
Rondot (Vie iniel., 1956, 107-9), the efficacy of the 
intervention of the Iranian troops was the first 
positive result of the Baghdad Pact (1955). Since 
these last backwashes, the Iranian government, by 
constructive social reforms, attempied to gain the 
sympathy and even the help of its numerous Kurdish 
population. It published at Tehran, from May 1959 to 
May 1963, the weekly K wrdistdn, in which literature, 
religion, sciences, history and even politics were com- 
petently treated. Later on the *rakl government 
accused that of Tehran of having aided, materially 
and morally, the insurrection movement of the Kurds 
in “Irak. But this political attitude has in no way 
changed the distrustful position of the Iranian 
authorities with regard to its own Kurds. 
Bibliography: P. Rondot, Les revendications 
nationales kurdes, in ETI, 19462, 114-20; idem, 

Le mouvement national kurde em 1946, in ibid., 

1947/2, 128-41; idem, L'erpírience de Mahitàd et 

le problème social kurde, in ibid., 1948, May-June 

178-83; A, Roosevelt Jr., Where Turk and Russian 

meet, in Manchester Guardian, 14, 16, x8, 22, 23 

October £947 (French tr. in Orient-Occident, Ixxxiil 

x, 133[30 November 1947], lxxxiii/r, r42 [December 

1947], laxxiv/t, 145 [23 December 1947]); The 

Assyrian national petition, presented to the World 

Security Conference at San Francisco, May 7th 

1945, Kimball Press, 1946; L'éprine dorsale straié- 

gique de l'Asie mineure ne connatt pas le calme, in. 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Juae 1956 (French 

tr. im Orient-Occident, ccoxxxiz, 362 [t7 July 

1956); R. Rossow Jr. The battle of Azerbaijan, 

1946, in ME] (Winter 1956); W. Douglas, Sirange 

land and friendly people, London 1952; W. Eagleton 

Jr, The Kurdish Republic of 1946, London 1963; 

‘Th. Bois, Mahdbdd, une éphémère république kurde 

indépendente, in Orient, no. 29 (1964), 173-201; 

L C. Yanly, Aspects de la question nationale kurde 

en ram, Paris 1959; Parviz Homayounpour, 

L'affaire a’ Azerbaidjan, Lausanne 1967. 

In någ, the period from the end of the First 
‘World War to the revolution of 1958 saw the founda- 
tion of the new “Irak state and the establishment of 
the Hishimite monarchy. The British who, at San 
Remo (1 May 1920) were to receive from the League 
of Nations a mandate over ‘Irak and Palestine, were 
charged with organising the land which they had 
already occupied militarily. Few among them knew 
the Kurds and their problems, which rendered their 
task difficult. In December 1918, Major Noel installed 
at Sulaymant Mabmüd Barzandi (1880-1956) as 
governor, buhndár, with authority over the Kurdish 
tribes situated between the Great Zab and the Diyala. 
At the end of six months, Shaykh Mabmda pro- 
claimed the independence of Kurdistan (end of May 
1919), and the British army had to intervene to 
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overcome him. Wounded at the battle of Bazyan 
(rz June ror9), Mabmüd was taken prisoner and 
condemned to death, but, with his sentence com- 
muted, was sent into exile to India, Meanwhi 
several British officers had been assassinated at 
Zakho, ‘Amādiyya and ‘Akra. Major Soane governed 
instead of the shayhh, and calm soon returned. 
Difficulties arose with the installation as king in 
Baghdid (z3 August :921) of the Amir laygal of 
Arabia, who had been chased from Damascus by the 
French, and the intention of attaching to the “rakt 
crown the wilayet of Mawsil, which the Turks con- 
tinued to claim and which the Kurds wanted to 
organise for their owa profit, The recent Treaty of 
Sèvres (ro August 1920) recognised in effect the right 
of the Kurds to independence, Since agitation did not 
cease to spread over the whole of Kurdistan, Shaykh 
Mabmüd was recalled to Sulaymániyya (September 
1922) and was no longer content with the title of 
Mkmndás, but proclaimed himself king of the whole of 
Kurdistan (Novernber). He set up a government of 
eight members, issued postage and fiscal stamps, 
levied taxes on tobacco and published a newspaper 
Roji Kurdistan “The sun of Kurdistan" which 
gives many details of all these events (Edmonds, 4 
Kurdish newspaper: Rhosh-i Kurdistan, in JRCAS, 
xi [1925]. On 2g December 1922, His Britannic 
Majesty's government and the government of Iräk 
recognised “the right of the Kurds living within the 
frontiers of Iraq to establish a Kurdish government 
within these frontiers, in the hope that the different 
Kurdish elements would reach agreement as soon as 
possible on the form to give to this government and 
the extent of its frontiers, and that they would send 
to Baghdad some responsible delegates to discuss 
their economic and political relations with His 
Britannic Majesty's government and the government 
of Iraq" (Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 312; 
Rambout, 58-9). But there were soon frictions between 
King Mabmüd and his British protectors, as well as 
with some Kurds who envied his authority. His 
intrigues with the Turks also triggered off raids by 
the R.A.F., who forced him to take refuge at Sardash 
(3 March 1923), where he published a newspaper, 
Bangé hagg “The call of truth", He stayed there 
until 1930, the year which saw the end of the British 
mandate. 

This new political régime did not help the situation 
of the Kurds of “Irak much, for the “Irakt govern- 
ment wanted immediately to withdraw from the 
‘Kurdish regions the local Kurdish officials in order to 
install Arabs and to suppress the teaching of the 
Kurdish language in the administrations of the north. 
Whence a malaise which degenerated into open revolt 
‘when ‘Irabi soldiers opened fire on the civil popula- 
tion of Sulaymaniyya (6 September 1930). Shaykh 
Mabmüd once more headed the movement. The 
“Iraki army was incapable of bringing it to an end 
(September 1930-April 1931), and asked for the 
intervention of the R.A.F. This was very severely 
criticised by a number of Britons, and especially in a 
Note of General H. C. Dobbs, former High Commis- 
sioner at Baghdād; Mahmūd was sent into house 
arrest in Baghdād. In 193r, Shaykh Abmad of 
Barzán, a less balanced personage, as Longrigg says 
(86, 103), quarrelled with a neighbouring Kurdish 
chief. In order to restore calm, the government under- 
took a winter campaign which also necessitated the 
intervention of the R.A.P, (cf. Mumford and Wilson, 
The Crisis . .. ). There was a new uprising in 1933-4, 
and Shaykh Abmad and his young brother Moilà 
Mustafá, who had helped him militarily, were forced 














to reside at Kirkük and then at Sulaymaniyya. In 
1941, during the abortive insurrectional adventure of 
Hashid *AI Gaylint and the "Golden cadre", 
Shaykh Mabmüd, who had profited from it to escape 
from Baghdad, had tried to raise a levy of Kurdish 
troops to help the British (Longrigg, 295). In 1943, 
Molla Mustafa Bar2Anl, in residence at Sulaymaniyya, 
unhappy with the food supplies and the social con- 
ditions of his supporters, succeeded in escaping as far 
as his territory of Barzün, accompanied by Shaykh 
Latif, son of Shaykh Mabmiid, and raised the stand- 
ard of the revolt, A Kurd, Madjid Mustafa, named as 
Minister of State, intervened to settle the affair. 
Barzánl surrendered on condition that the Kurdish 
districts would be better provisioned, that Kurdish 
and non-Arab officials would be sent there, and finally. 
ibat schools and hospitals would be opened in 
Kurdistán. These conditions, accepted by Nürl Sa‘td, 
the Prime Minister, who even foresaw the establish- 
ment of an entirely Kurdish lied (Longrigg, 325), 
were not agreed by the regent ‘Abd al-Tlah and, in the 
spring of 1945, the revolt broke out more fiercely. 
‘This time it was more serious. The Kurds achieved 
several spectacular victories, while the army under- 
went heavy losses. Once again the R.A.F. came to 
play its role of saviour of "Irik aud the Highimite 
monarchy, At the end of August, the operation was 
completed. Molla Mustafa withdrew to Iran with a 
arty of his troops and his plunder (Rambout, 74-80), 
Four of his officers who had had faith in governmental 
promises of amnesty, Mustafa Khushnavé, ‘Izzat 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Mubammad Mahmdd and Khayr 
Alb “Abd al-Karim, were tried and executed on 
19 June 1947. 

Alter these events determined by force, all that 
remained for the Kurdish nationalists of ‘Irak was to 
go underground, and this is what they did. They 
founded the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (D.P.K.) 
with leftist tendencies, and published two bulletins 
Azadi "Liberty" and’ Risgari "Liberation". In its 
second issue (October 1946), the latter extolled an 
Armeno- Kurdish Union. At the same period, Colonel 
Elphinston, chief of the Intelligence Service in the 
Levant, asked himself if these efforts were not going 
to lead to the constituting of a Republic of the Soviet 
Union with an Armeno-Kurdish character. In any 
ease, the calm returned, the Kurds profited from the 
liberty which had been left them to work with more 
ardour in the cultural domain. Literary reviews saw 
the light of day. Collections of poetry and articles on 
the history of Kurdistan and famous Kurds of the 
past were published. Sulaymanlyya became a very 
active cultural centre and a lively seat of Kurdish 
nationalism. 
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‘riki Kurdistn since the proclamation of the 
"Iráki Republic (14 July 1956) until r970 underwent 
many vicissitudes. This Republic aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the Kurds who, with the other political 
parties, had participated in the overthrow of the 
Hashimite monarchy. For the first time in history, 
the (provisional) Constitution of the state proclaimed 
in effect, “the Arabs and Kurds are associated in this 
nation", The Constitution guaranteed their national 
rights within the heart of the "Iràk! entity (art. 3) 
(cf. Orient, no. 7 (3rd quarter 1958), 191-9). For his 
part, General ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim [g.v] reinstated 
the Kurdish officials suspended in 1947 and author- 
ised (2 September 1958) Mollà Mustafa, who had 
taken refuge in the Soviet Union since this date, to 
return to ‘Iralg. He received him there with joy on 
the 7 October 1958, while his companions in exile 
returned in Apri 959. Kasim gave him a personal 
guard and a house in Baghdid and, for some time, 
made him his counsellor te whom he paid attention. 
The Kurdish Democratic Party, which had prepared 
itself in secret for the great day and, from April 1959 
published its weekly newspaper Xcbai "Struggle", 
"was authorised to appear. The Kurdish reviews and 
newspapers prospered, and from now on had a politi- 
cal aspect no longer simply a literary one, But this 
state of euphoria was not to last much longer, and 
the struggle of the Kurds for liberty broke out again 
and lasted ten years, interrupted by arrests and by 
more and more terrible reprisals. Four periods may 
be distinguished here: 

Difficulties—as much external as internal—were 
not lacking for the “Faithful Leader”. His see-saw 
politics ended by his setting everyone against him. 
‘The Kurds themselves, impatient to see him fulfil the 
promises which were late in coming, ended up by 
taking up arms against his dictatorial régime. 
Naturally, Molla Mustafa headed the movement 
(9 September 1961). This uprising was in no way 
tribal, for it was truly all the “Irak Kurds, peasants 
and townsfolk, intellectuals and feudalis's, who 
formed a bioc against Kasim. The riposte was ter- 
rible: a strict economic blockade to starve the north 
oi the country; massive bombardments with napalm, 
burning villages and harvests and shooting women, 
‘old men and children as well as combatants, but 
which only electrified the courage of the Kurds who, 
in March 1962, were the uncontested masters of all 
the ‘Lraki north, with the exception of the cities 
where the government troops were garrisoned. The 
losses of the army quickly rendered this war in the 
finest colonialist style unpopular. The soldiers 
deserted or went over to the enemy; business and 
commerce were reduced to nothing. A coup d'état 
was afoot, and the Kurds—without whom nothing 
could be done—were kept well-informed. At dawn of 
8 February 2963, Kasim disappeared tragically from 
the political scene and, from the next day, the Kurds 
declared the ceasefire. The Baath (Ba‘th) took power 
in Baghdad, But when the Kurds reminded the new 














government of their neutrality, they were met with 
excuses, However, negotiations were embarked on 
and, on the 24 April 1963, the Kurds even presented 
a detailed Memorandum in which they expressed 
their desiderata. (Orient, no. 26 (2ad quarter 1963), 
207-11). Meanwhile, once it considered itself quite 
strong, the Batthist government imprisoned the 
Kurdish deputies, issued an ultimatum (ro June 
1963) and the same day resumed hostilities with an 
increased violence. As in the interval, the Bath had 
also assumed power in Damascus, the Syrians lent 
assistance to their ‘Irak friends by sending aircraft 
and the Yarmük Brigade. The Kurds had soon 
eliminated the latter. They multiplied their am- 
bushes, seized military posts and convoys of muni- 
tions and took prisoners by hundreds. The “Irabl 
anny, beaten and humiliated, thea brought in the 
“National Guard”, aid of the Ba‘thist government, 
whose atrocities against the communists and all the 
‘opponents of the régime aroused universal reproba~ 
tion. By a new coup d'état, aided by the army, 
General ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif ousted the Ba‘th and 
took all power into his own hands (r8 November 
1963). Military actions did not continue any the less. 
Barzáni launched an appeal to the International 
Red Cross (September 1963; Vanly, 319-21), and the 
Kurds addressed themselves to the Pope on the 
occasion of his journey to the Holy Land (2 January 
1964; L'Orient, Beirut, no, 5240 (4 January 1964); 
complete text in C.E.K. no. 30, 82-8; cf. Mauries, 
95, 96). 

With a view to finally settling the Kurdish problem, 
Field-Marshal ‘Arif negociated a ceasefire (to Febru- 
ary 1964) which Molld Mustafa accepted without even 
consulting the political bureau of the D.P.K. The 
Kurds who, as much as the 'Irális, needed a breathing 
space, profited from it to make known to the outside 
world the true situation, thanks to foreign journalists 
‘who came to visit them; they renewed their provisions 
in livestock and munitions, The ‘IrakI government, 
‘occupied with still-born projects of Arab unity, left 
things to settle down, persuaded that in the end 
everything would be settled through weariness. 
Nothing came of it and the Kurds, disillusioned at 
seeing that no-one was seriously occupied with their 
demands, after October 1964 resolved to organise in 
effect their internal autonomy. They nominated 
administrative officials at all levels, levied dues and 
taxes, meted out justice in their tribunals. Naturally 
too, their troops were better-and-better equipped and 
trained. For the Sixth Congress of the D.P.K. (1-7 
July 1964), the general state of the revolution (9-r0 
October £964) as well as the new organisation of the 
Party and Constitution (17 October), cf. Vanly, 227- 
44 and texts: Constitution, 375-6, Administrative 
Law, 376-7. On the military organisation, ibid., 
2448; Pradier, 210-23. 

Dut the ceasefire of February was bouad to 
provoke a serious crisis in the heart of the Kurdish 
insurrectional movement between Darzán| and the 
political bureau of the D.P.K., which in a brochure 
published on the 19 April, L'accord *Arif-Barzáni, wne. 
paiz ou une capitulation? accused him of having by 
this accord betrayed the objectives of the revolution- 
There was even a bloody engagement at Mawat, on 
17 July, between antagonistic groups. At the Sixth 
Congress, 14 out of the 17 members of the political 
bureau were excluded from the party, among them 
Ibràhim Abmad and Djalil Talabinl, and took 
refuge in Iran. This crisis due to differences of view 
between theoreticians and realists, despite its miseries, 
did not have any repercussions oa the later military 
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events (cf, Vanly, 218-25; Pradier, 203-9, Viennot, 
95-111; Arfa, 149-53). 

But the ambiguity of the situation between Kurds 
and *[rüis was bound soon to be dissipated. On 
10 May 1964, the ‘Irki government promulgated a 
new provisional Constitution which passed over in 
silence the rights of the Kurds explicitly recognised 
in the srd art. of the Constitution of 1958. This would 
not do for the Kurds who, for their part, had not 
disarmed their troops, The spring offensive was 
launched on the 4th March r965 by almost the entire 
‘Trai army (infantry, armour, aircraft) with at its 
head General ‘Abd al-Rahmin ‘Arif, brother of the 
President. It began by achieving some local successes 
(March-May), but in summer (June-September) some 
murderous combats developed in the chain of Safin. 
The small town of Pendjwin, which had been de- 
stroyed, was occupied by the ‘irakis. Throughoat this 
period, while the Kurds used artillery for the first 
time, the ‘Iraigis used toxic gases, but suffered heavy 
losses (4,19 killed, 2,201 wounded, x2 tanks destroyed 
and 5 aircraft shot down). Egypt helped ‘rak (Le 
Monde, z3 October). The winter campaign (22 
December 1965-end February 1966) was resumed 
with intensity, Oa rst January 1966, Barzànl sent a 
Memorandum to the U.N.O. (text in Vaaly, 378-9). 
On. 13 April 1966, Marshal ‘Abd al-Salām ‘Arif was 
killed in a helicopter accident. His brother, the 
Renerel, was chosen to replace him as head of state. 
‘The same day as this death a new offensive began to 
liquidate definitively the rebellion. This campaign, 
which lasted from x2 April to 15 Tune, was particu- 
larly notable in May for the battle of Rawándiz or 
Hendrin, the "Kurdish Verdun", as an eye-witness 
called it, R, Maurits (171-213), and was transformed 
into a rout for the ‘Irakis who, despite intensive use 
of napalm, lost 1,056 killed, 476 wounded, óoo 
mercenaries, the “cavaliers of Saladin” were put out 
of action and an enormous booty taken. The Kurds 
for their part only had to tameat 38 killed and 85 
‘wounded. Despite proclamations of victory, after a 
new ceasefire demanded from the 5 June by the 
government, an accord negociated by the Prime 
Minister Bazráz (d. 28/6/73) was signed on 29 June 
1966 (Vanly, 379; Viennot, thesis, ii, 189-92). Some 
secret clauses recognised in effect a certain autonomy 
for the Kurds of ‘Irik; ‘Arif made a visit to Barzani 
{28 October) to try to reach agreement with him, for 
the ‘Irak! General Staff, unhappy with the "Bazzaz 
plan" did everything to torpedo it. Again, things 
dragged on for a long time. But the war of sir 
June 1967 was bound te have its counter-effect in 
Several Arab lands, as also in ‘Irak, where a new coup 
d'état (17 July 1967) saw General Abmad Hasan 
al-Bakr install himself as President of the Republic, 
followed by a second coup d'état (3o July 1969) in 
which al-Bakr took over all power and re-established 
the Ba‘thist dictatorship, whose “National Guard" in 
1965 had hardly left behind good memories. While 
the Kurds maintained their material and moral 
potential and made a great effort in the field of 
Primary instruction by opening 300 schools in 1968, 
the government flirted with the Kurdish dissidents, 
created an (Arabic language) University at Sulay- 
miniyya and the new administrative division (lis?) 
of Duhok among the Kurds, but nevertheless pre- 
pared to resume hostilities. These, preceded by several 
‘skirmishes, began in April around Koy-Sandjak. The 
“Trak troops had to abandon the towns of Kala-Diza, 
Pendjwin and Cwarta, and then attacked in June the 
peasant population of Arbil, Halabdja and Badinin, 
spraying the harvests with napalm and sulphuric acid. 




















In July, cholera broke out at Kala-Diza. In August 
there was the massacre of Dakan, at Shaykhia. In 
January (5 January 1970, L'Express mentioned that 
‘between September and December 1969, the Kurds 
had stopped the «Irak offensive outright; s1 aircraft. 
had been shot down during the last six months. Also 
in January 1970, the Ba‘thist régime opened negocia- 
tions with Barzant and the executive bureau, A 
Kurdish delegation, headed by Dr. Mahmüd ‘Uthman, 
went to Baghdad and, on the rt March, an accord oa 
15 points was signed at Nawperdan, in Kurdistan, 
between the two parties, which put an end to a war 
of nine years (text in Kurdish facts, February-March 
1970). The Kurds obtained their internal autonomy 
and the Vice-Presidency of the Republic, The 
Kurdish language became the second official language 
of ‘Irak (Arabic text in al-Djumküriyya, Baghdad 
no. 704, of 12 March 1970; English text in Kurdish 
jacis, February-March 1970; German text, Nehez, 
Kurdistan, 232-5). Five Kurds were named as 
ministers, the amnesty was declared on both sides. 
Great festivities celebrated the event. However, all 
the problems were not solved. There was an attempt 
against Mollà Mustafa (29 September 1971), troubles 
at Sindjár (summer 1972) and controversies over the 
attribution of the territories of Kirkük after the 
nationalisation of the I.P.C. (1st June 1972). In June 
1973, an Appel en faveur du Kurdistan irakien for the 
application of the accord of rz March 1970, emanated 
from combined groups and from Black Africa (Le 
Monde, t5 June 1973). 
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‘The Kurds of Sveia and Lesaxow, apart from 
some great families and their entirely arabised 
depenciants, such as the BarazT of Hamat, the beys of 
‘Akkar, the Djumblat Druze chiefs (Djàn Bulád 
“soul of steel”), have preserved their original char- 
acters, although some may often have been settled for 
several centuries and, in every case, well before the 
establishment of the French mandate. They posed 
Practically no political problem to the mandatory 
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power and were able to develop freely a very lively 
cultural movement. They had a large share in the 
economic prosperity of the Diazira (Rondot, Les 
Kurdes de Syrie, c4, 99 and passim; A. Mufawwad, 
al-Akrad fi Lubnén waSariyé, Beirut 1945). But 
difficulties of a political order arose under the various 
régimes after 1957 and the plan for the “Arab Belt” 
(1963). Then, on the pretext of agrarian reform, the 
Jands of the peasants were confiscated, and 120,000 
Kurds forfeited their Syrian nationality, also loosing 
the right to become civil servants, to send their 
children to state schools and to be admitted to the 
public hospitals, All Kurdish books and music were 
forbidden. The names of villages were changed to give 
‘them Arab names and to setile Arabs there instead 
and expel Kurds (I. C. Vanly, Le problème kurde en 
Syrie, 1968 (cf. Mubammad Talib Hilal, Dirása 'an 
muhdfayat al-Djasira. in al-mawdht al-kawmiyya al- 
idjtimaiy ya. al-siyasiyya, 1963, ed. I. C. Vanly, and 
1068); idem, La fersécution du peuple hurde par la 
dictature du Baas en Syrie, Amsterdam, October 1968. 
(Tx. Bots) 


iy. — Kurprsu Socrery 


Te socia and economic life of Kurdistan is 
strongly structured. If a small part of the Kurdish 
people still leads a nomadic life, its great majority is 
now sedentarised in numerous villages, but “it 
survives as well today, and in the countryside 
Kurdish society is essentially tribal" (Edmonds, 12), 
5 always among nomads, But in the detribalised 
Villages the organisation of the group comes under 
the influence of the government administriti 
landiords and religious leaders. This leads to a certain 
number of transformations of fundamental structures 
at present clearly evolving in Kurdish society, family, 
tribe and landlord, which we are going to examine 
first before considering the religious impact, then 
drawing attention to the social customs which are 
attached te them. 





A. The fundamental structures of Kurdish 
society. 
2. The Kurdish family, 

The normal Kurdish family consists of a cell or 
household composed of the father, mother and 
children, This household, founded on marriage, is 
ordinarily monogamous and not patriarchal. Marriage 
is essential, In Kurdistin there are no old bachelors or 
spinsters, and also no celibacy nor free love at all. 
Prostitution does not exist in the small Kurdish 
villages of ‘Irak or Iran. Adultery is practically 
unknown because too dangerous, People marry young, 
the boys at zo, the girls at xz. But in the towns, and 
since the young Kurds prolong their studies, marriage 
is delayed. Cousins frequently marry one another. 
The agnatic cousin ís preferred and has rights over 
his cousin. This way of doing things has many 
advantages, for the father of the bride knows his 
nephew better; who, himself, is more in a position to 
protect the girl. Moreover, in the case of tribal con- 
ficts, especially in the past, this would make one rifle 
more. At the same time, the marriage portion is 
diminished. To renounce his cousin, the agnatic 
cousin will exact the price of his renunciation. If not, 
be will be able to abduct the girl or even to shoot ber. 
as well as her parents (Daghestani, 22-3). So abduc- 
tion is not therefore unknown, with all its risks 
(Akrawi, 130; Daghestani, 17), Marriage can also be 
conducted by the exchange of sisters, berdéif (Avdal, 
222; Daghestani, 3). In this case, the marriage portion 





is not exacted and only the costs of the wedding feast 
remain, Marriage can also be conducted between 
people who are not related, but there is a preference 
for the same village or the same tribe, more than for 
a stranger, so that marriage is always endogamous in 
the broad sense, Barth (61) was able to ascertain a 
much greater frequency of marriage between cousins 
in the tribal populations (57%) than in the non-tribal 
populations (17%). Hence the importance of knowing 
lineage and names well (cf. genealogical table: Leach, 
63; Barth, 3t; Hansen, 116). Among the Yazidis and 
the Ahl-i Hakk strict endogamy is obligatory be- 
tween some families (Avdal; Mokri, 44). The marriage 
portion, except in the cases cited, is exacted every- 
where (Daghestani, 28; Leach, 44-5; Hansen, 1234) 
and is not necessarily considered by the interested 
Parties as being a sale, as it is often seen in the West. 
On the contrary, they like it as an appreciation of 
their value. This marriage portion, which varies 
according to the regions and especially the social 
situation of the family, is paid in kind, livestock, 
lands, a mill, ete., or in cash, of which the sum varies 
enormously, and its high sum may at times cause 
the aspirant to despair. Despite the critics, even 
among the Soviet Kurds, it has not completely 
disappeared. Cf. on this subject some poems translated 
in Machrig, 1958. The virginity of the gil before 
marriage must not be in doubt and proof must be 
given on the night of the wedding and kept for a year 
at least (Nikitine, x09, 115; Hansen, 13-4; Mokri, 68]. 

Polygamy exists legally as much among the Muslim 
Kurds as among the Vazidis. Horizontal or simul- 
taneous polygamy was very frequent in the past, and 
was still so in the roth century. The chiefs of tribes 
did not always keep to the four legitimate wives 
authorised by the Kur'àn. Ibráhlm Pasha, founder 
of Sulaymaniyya, had 40 wives (Campanile, 107); the 
great Bedir Khaa had t4 and 99 children. At his 
death, 21 boys and zr girls remained to him. These 
customs are now ended. In the past, polygamy was a 
luxury and a sign of power; today it is sometimes an 
economic need. It can still be encountered in the 
urban poorly-edueated milieu (Hansen, 138), but also 
in the peasant milieu (Barth, 25). In any case, where 
it is found, it does not exceed 2% in the Kurd Dagh 
(Daghestani, 79), 4% in ‘Irak (Barth, 24), and there 
are never more than two wives. Among themselves, 
they are called Aewi, In Turkey and among the Soviet. 
Kurds, polygamy is forbidden by the civil law. But 
vertical or successive polygamy always exists, thanks 
to divorce or repudiation, for three falas suffice for a 
husband to be able to repudiate a wife who no longer 
pleasos him in order to marry another, Also, the 
Shaykh of Shadala at 7o had been married 19 times 
(Hansen, 138), and similarly old Ibrahim, aghe of the 
Dizai (Hay, 43). The wife can also be repudiated 
because of sterility or the impossibility of bringing 
male infants into the world, In this case, she may 
remain with her husband. If she is repudiated for 
other reasons, she returns to her father and has few 
chances of remarrying. A woman guilty or even 
simply suspected of adultery will not only be repu- 
diated, but will run a high risk of death, ich her 
own father or brother or one of his parents will be 
entitled to inflict on her. The children of the repu- 
diated wife remain with their father. The widow 
remains in the house of the father or brother of her 
husband (Barth, 29). The levirate is practised at 
times, and a little everywhere (Daghestani, 99; 
Avdal, 221; Barth, 29; Edmonds, 348; Hansen, 136), 
not as a rule of law, but for convenience. In the 
Kurdish family, the husband has great authority, 
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but the wife also has her word to say. Speaking of the 
situation of the two spouses, Mrs. Hansen (117) finds 
that of the woman inferior to that of the man in the 
humble villages, equal in the village aristocracy and 
the educated urban milieu, but superior in the 
uneducated urban milieu. 

The birth of a child is always desired, even if a son 
is not necessarily preferred to a daughter. Also, the 
children are numerous but decimated by a fairly 
severe infant mortality. The children are always 
welltreated, but without excessive refinement, for 
life is harsh. The name is given at birth and ordinarily 
by the women (Nikitine, 106), but at times by the 
mollah (Barth, 112; Hansen, 108). This name is often 
that of an Islamic personage or a hero of history or 
national legend, or it may well be one of the virtues 
which one wishes to see possessed by the newborn, 
or the name of a flower, fruit, animal with qualities 
appreciated by everyone. Hypocoristie forms of the 
name are very widespread. Some names possess at the 
same time the desinence o of the masculine and the 
desinence ¢ of the feminine. But curiously, the mas- 
culine forms are used to address individuals who are 
not noble, while the feminine forms are reserved for 
personages of distinguished birth (Celadet Bedir 
Khan, Grammaire 98). On names, diminutives, sur- 
names, see Edmonds, 42. 

Cireumcision, sinet, is practised a few days after 
the birth, either by a specialist sinetker or by a 
simple barber (Barth, 112; Nikitine, roó). In some 
places, the ceremony may be carried out later, when. 
the child is 5 or 7 years old and often with several 
children at the same time, The chief or notable whose 
son has to be circumcised organises a small festivity, 
and offers a meal to the families concerned (Barth, 
112). 

2. Tribal organisation. 

(a) Listings of the Kurdish tribes. 

A fundamental element of Kurdish society is 
without dispute the tribe. We possess at present the 
nomenclature of all the Kurdish tribes, In 1826 
Lerch already made a good summary of the Kurds of 
Turkey (6387), the Russian territories (88:9) and 
the Persian territories (92-121). aba (1860) specified 
some numbers of them (1-8 of the Kurdish text). A 
map of their habitat in Transcaucasia was published 
at Tiflis by E. Kondratenko (1896) and Col. Kartsov 
(1897). In 1908 Sir Mark Sykes recorded 505 names 
of Kurdish tribes of the Ottoman Empire, and G. R. 
Driver (1919) drew up Sykes’ list differently and ad- 
ded the Kurdish tribes oí southera Kurdistn (*Iràk) 
and those which remain outside the Kurdistin 
foreseen after the Great War (19:74). But the dif- 
ferent political events which have occurred since then 
dave led to many changes in the distribution and 
situation of the Kurdish tribes. In the Kurdish 
edition of his History of Kurdistan (1931), M. A. Zaki 
draws up a complete table of all the tribes (319-98, 
Arabic tr. [1939], 373-468 with map). The Kurdish 
tribes of Syria were counted by the French services 
of the Levant in r930 (sth part, 137-99), and with 
more care and exactitude by P. Rondot in 1939. The 
lists published in Kurdish in Roja nd of the Kurdish 
tribes of “räk (No. 66,14—January 1946) and those 
of Iran (No, 68,4 of February 1946) are not of much 
use, given the few precise figures, in particular. M. 
Mokri in Persian gives information on the Sandjébi 
tribes of Iran (1946), and A. ‘Azzawi presented in 
Arabic (1947) an excellent study on the Kurdish 
tribes of ‘Irak (27-222). A good account of the tribes 
and sub-tribes of ‘Irak, northern Kurdistin (18-27), 





and southern Kurdistan (45-51), is supplied for us by 
H. Field in his Anthropology of Iraq (1953), with their 
numerical importance, the names of the chiefs and 
the habitat. But in fact, his information is earlier than 
that supplied by “Azzawi. In Persian, the name of 490 
tribes are to be found in Mardükh (1953), i, 75-119, 
and a long study on the tribes of Sanandadi, ii, 10-48. 
Finally, in B. Karabudat there are eight sketches of 
the position of the Kurdish tribes and clans of Turkey 
in the vilayets of Urfa, Mardin, Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
Bitlis, Muş, Van and Hakkâri, and similarly in the 
border districts of Syria, “Irak and Iran. As for the 
Yazidi tribes, they were in their turn enumerated and 
placed by A. ‘Azzawi in 1935 (90-110), and those of 
Sindjar and Diabal Akrád especially by R. Lescot 
(1938), 251-61). The interest of this vast table and 
listing is particularly to show the universality of the 
tribal phenomenon in the history and life of the 
Kurdish people. Clearly, it is not our concern to 
write at length on these different tribes. The funda- 
mental work remains the Sharaf-ndma (1596). Much 
historical and ethnographical information is to be 
found in the different works of Soane (1or2-46) 
Longrigg (1925), Leach (1940), Nikitine (1950), Barth 
(1953) and Edmonds (1957). An exhaustive study of 
the Yazidi tribes, clans and villages with statistics is 
given us by S. Damlàdii (1949) in his work on the 
Yauldis in Arabic (224-60), 

(b) The Kurdish iribe and ifs components. 

"The Kurdish tribe is a community or a collection 
of communities which exists for the protection of its 
members against an external aggression and for the 
maintenance of the old racial customs and way of 
life" (Hay, 65). It is evident that a land of mountains, 
such as Kurdistin, favours the birth and develop: 
ment of groups more or less closed and shut in on 
themselves, as perhaps was the tribe in its origin, 
Although constituted like every human grouping 
which is formed from a kernel like the family, it 
would be wrong to believe that the Kurdish tribe is 
an enlarged famil, a little in the manner of which the 
Bible speaks of the Twelve Tribes of Israel (F, Mil- 
lingen, 284). Indeed, some contemporary Kurdish 
sociologists are opposed to this way of secing things. 
If the vertebral column of the Arab tribe (Eabila] is a. 
kinship line (nasa), among the Kurds it is the soil 
lard), i.e. the region inhabited by all and submissive 
to the chief of the group (Khesbak, 69; ‘Akrawi, 18). 

However, the western sociologists who have 
studied tribal organisation among the Kurds (Leach, 
1940; Barth, 1953; W. L. E, 1956) seem to have 
remarked some differences among the nomads on the 
‘one hand and the sedentaries on the other. Barth 
also examined the political organisation of tbe Djaff, 
a powerful federation of tribes, almost entirely 
nomadic until very recently (34-44 and diagr. no. 3); 
political organisation among the Hamawend (45-9 
and diagr. no, 4 and s), where the economy is based 
on agricultural exploitation and where non-tribal 
elements are mixed with the population; and finally, 
the organisation and political structure of the Baban, 
a princely family (60-6 and diagt. no. 6). For his part, 
the anonymous W.L.E. (432) was able to distinguish 
in the rura! population various types of social and 
economic organisation, e.g. the classical tribe under 
an agha claiming a common origin and divided into 
tira or fractions, such as the Girdi and the tribe under 
a "feudal" chief of different lineage, such as the 
Dizai and Diaff. The influence and the social role of 
the landiords and religious shaykks, who are not 
chiefs of a tribe, are another aspect of the problem 
(cf. Rondot, Les tribus montagnardes, 39-47). 
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Furthermore, real social classes are recognisable in 
Kurdish society. The most evident distinction exists 
between the villagers of tribal origin, esr (*ashira) 
and those who are not and are named after the 
regions and dialects, either kurdmanč (Kurdmandj), 
goran or miskin, some of them being sometimes 
almost the serfs of the landlords of the village 
(Nikitine, 124), The last name misktn should be 
preferred, says Edmonds (123), for the two others 
denote different meanings (dialect or tribe). Perhaps 
they are to be seen as the descendants of the auttoch- 
thonous populations conquered by the warlike tribes? 
But even within the same tribe, there is no uniformity 
of rights and duties. There are the noble families, one 
might say, forin, such as the Begz&das; and the 
commoners who comprise firstly a military caste, the 
xulam (ghuldm) (Nikitine, r25) or pistmala (Barth, 
4), a kind of prastorian guard of the chiefs who are 
recruited in all the tira of the tribe (Barth, 46) and 
who, in the past, had almost the status of slave 
(Nikitine, x25), and finally the class of peasants. 

Perhaps one may now give the classical scheme of 
the organisation of a Kurdish tribe according to 
Rondot (Tribus, 18 ff.) with regard to the Omeren. 
At the base is the house or household or family in the 
strict sense of father, mother and children. A group 
of houses form a bavik or mal, an extended family. 
The union of many baviks constitutes the clan or ber, 
‘The collection of all these clans gives us the tribe or 
esir (‘ashéra), The terminology is different in Barth, 
who divided eg. the Diaff ‘ashira into 2 certain 
number of tribes or tira, a political group not to be 
confused with the hos, a group of the same lineage. 
The tira is subdivided into many kel, each khel 
composed of 20 to 30 tents or households united by 
economic links as well as by family links. At the 
head of the Saskira there is, or used to be, a paska of 
the family of Begzida; each fira has at its head a 
raiz (rais); and at the head of each thel an elected 
chief of a village, the Aikka. Among the Hamawend, 
the chief of a fira is called agha, For his part, Leach 
(13-14), distinguished the faskira whose “name 
describes at the same time the people and the ter- 
ritory which occupies it”, It is essentially descriptive 
of a political grouping. It is formed of one or several 
clans ot fafa, descriptive of a kinship grouping and 
divided into several subsections or tira. He also finds, 
he says, the normal anthropological classification; 
Sashira, Wife and tira, ie. tribe, clan and lineage. 
This divergence in vocabulary where Arabic and 
Kurdish words of different dialects are mixed 
together hardly favours clarity of exposition. 

Let us draw attention to the system of the oba (ct. 
the Ael), which is particular to the semi-nomadic 
tribes and which makes its appearance towards the 
end of the roth and the beginning of the 2oth century. 
It is a temporary association of stock-breeders from 
different villages, formed in the spring to lead the 
herds to the pastures and to return at the end of the 
autumn. Neither kinship nor tribal relations are 
necessary to be a member of the oba, The ser-oba or 
oba bayf organises the transhumance on condition that 
he has dues appropriated in kind. There are still to be 
remarked the differentiations in the groups: the chief 
ser-oba and his family, the different more or less im- 
portant landlords and the simple shepherds, On this 
organisation of the oda, see Ereb Semo, Sivand kurd 
(ed. Beirut 1947, 29), Nikitine, 149-52; Ghassemlou, 
158-60. Acccrding to O. L. Vilevevsky, Economie de 
la communauté agricole cher les Kurdes, 1936, it is 
around the oba that the "class struggle" is concen- 
trated in Kurdistin, 











(c). The chief of the tribe, his obligations, his respon- 
sibilities and his compensations. 

The chief of the tribe, whatever its importance, is 
ordinarily called agha, a relatively recent title, at the 
earliest after the conquest of Baghdad by Sultan 
‘Murad IV in 1637 (Edmonds, 223). He always comes 
from the family of the chiefs. He normally acquires 
this rank by heredity, but not always. The eldest son 
generally takes the place of his deceased father, but 
not necessarily, for a younger brother, judged more 
able, because more competent or better-liked, can 
supplant his elder brother. But the choice can also 
be made after the election of other chiefs or clans, or 
even, if necessary, by violence. In some cases even, 
the central government can intervene and nominate 
the chief directly. 

In the feudal age, the chief, almost autonomous in. 
his tribe, had to supply the suzerain, sultan or shh, 
with levies in the form of troops or tributes which, 
naturally, he levied on his dependents, whom he had 
besides to aid protect in time of war and danger, But 
this is ancient history. Today the chief has other 
obligations, and especially it is to bim or his repre- 
sentative, the chief of the village, that there falls the 
duty of sheltering guest travellers, Kurds or for- 
eigners, more or less numerous according to the 
seasons or circumstances, To collect his expenses, the 
chief imposes on the people of his tribe certain dues, 
which bear the general name of the agha's right, 
azait, either taxes on all the revenues of the shepherd. 
or peasant, or corvées, herewez, days of obligatory 
work, not to mention some obligatory presents, 
ddané, in certain circumstances (marriages, feasts) 
and the rights of justice or fines in cash which he can 
exact for theft, abduction or murder, if recourse is had 
to his good offices and to his intervention to regulate 
the litigation (details of all levies due to the chief will 
be found in Th. Bois, Connaissance , . ., 36-8 or La vie 
sociale, 610-11 and notes 46 and 47 with the refer- 
ences. These tribal rights should mot be confused 
with the other rights to which the Kurdish shepherds 
or peasants are obligated by the landlords. 





3e The economie structures. 

(a) Kurdish nomadism. 

The nomads are essentially organised around the 
tribo and are devoted almost exclusively to stock- 
breeding in a fairly closed economy. The life of a 
nomad is harsh and is submissive to the heavy 
authority of the chief. But this way of life, both for 
social and economic reasons, is tending to be trans- 
formed and to disappear. On nomadism and its 
repercussions on the economy of Kurdistan, seo J. 
Frülin, Les formes de ta vie pasiorale en Turquie, in 
Geografiska Stockholm Annalen (1944), 219-72; H. 
Christoff, Kurden und Armenier, Hamburg 1935; 
O. L. Viltevsky, Economie de la communauté agraire. 
nomade kurde de la Transcaucasie et des districts 
environnants dans la 2* moitié du xix* s, in SE 
(1936), No. 4-5, 135-61; N. Bogdanova, L'exploitation 
flodale des nomades, in Arch. Hist. Arad. Sc. URSS, ii 
(1939); I. P. Petrughevsky, Essai sur l'histoire dzs 
relations féodales en Azerbaidjan et en Arménie, du 
xvit au debut du xix* s., Leningrad 1949, 389; W. 
THütteroth, Bergnomaden wend Yaslabauern im. mill 
leren kurdischen Taurus, Marburg 1959, 190; T. R. 
Stauffer, The economics of nomadism in Iran, in ME] 
(Summe 1963), 284-302; V. Monteil, Les tribus du 
Fars ct la sedentarisation des momades, Paris-The 
Hague 1966. Also, X. de Planhol, Les fondements 
géographiques de l'histoire de l'Islam, Paris 1968, 442; 
H. Carrère d'Encausse, Aperçu sur le problème du 
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nomadisme au Moyen-Orient, in Documentation 
frangaise, Notes et Études, doc. No. 2095 (3 November 
1955). 

Some efforts at sedentarisation were undertaken 
between the two World Wars, in the different states 
where nomadic tribes, Kurds or others, were living; 
but both in Turkey as well as in Iran, with Mustafa 
Kemal or Rida Shih Pahlavi, the methods used were 
not always well received by the interested parties. 
‘This is the reverse of Russian policy with the tribes of 
the Caucasus, according to R. J. M. Goold-Adams 
(Middle East journey, London £947, 95), who says 
that the Russians succeeded better than anywhere 
else in the Middle Fast. “In fact, their way of ap- 
proaching the problem was economie a& much as 
political and military ... For they offered the 
nomads lands, water and the advice of agricultural 
expers to make them capable of augmenting the 
harvests necessary for their subsistance.” Elsewhere, 
sedentarisation has been effected without violence 
and in stages, as for the Diaff, for example (Edmonds, 
146). 

(b) The Kurdish peasantry. 

The Kurdish population is essentially rural. The 
Kurd is thus a peasant in a rough proportion of 65 to 
80%, although industrialisation is beginning to take 
place. If such are the facts, it is understandable that 
the land must play a fundamental role in the life of 
the peasant. The land system in force among the 
Kurds poses more of a problem. Until the First 
World War, the major part of Kurdistan was con- 
tained in the Ottoman Empire, and the land system 
came under the Ottoman Land Code (1858), for 
military fiefs had been abolished in 1839. This system 
existed until around r930, ín the lands (Syria, “Irak) 
which were inheritors of the Ottoman Empire (War- 
riner, 66). This Code recognised various kinds of 
properties: mulk property, in the absolute form 
sakaba, recogaised by a title deed or sene! tapo, or in 
the form of usufruct, fasarruf; property of the state, 
miri, absolute for the state, with usufruct possible for 
some private individuals; properties of wakf or main- 
morte, either &hayri if the beneficiaries are works of 
charity, such as mosques, schools or students, 
hospitals, or ahli if the beneficiaries are minors; 
public properties for the use of all, matraka, eg. 
roads, rivers, village commons etc.; and finally dead 
Properties, maid, desert and empty lands which all 
belong to the state. In Iran the khdliga crown prop- 
erties must be added here (Lambton, 238-58). 

‘The extent of these different types of property 
varies between the countries, and in general leaves 
little room for the small landowner (#/, of the rural 
population in Turkey, #/, in *Iràk). Everywhere large 
Tandownership is the rule. In *Irk, out of ro million 
hectares of arable land, 4 millions belong to the state 
and 6 million to private landowners, In Iran 10% of 
the peasants possess 8% of the land, from t to 3 
hectares or a cof per household. The cot is both the 
pair of oxen used for labour and the work carried out. 
by the peasant in one day (Ghassemlou, 128). The 
great landowners, i.e. the state, the chiefs of tribes, 
the religious skayAAs and the great bourgeois busi- 
nessmen, lease ott on short lets their immense lands 
at a price which renders the situation of the peasant 
highly precarious, Indeed, the dues are heavy. If, in 
Iran, the annual revenue of the great landowners 
reaches 5,600 dollars a head, that of the average 
Peasant only reaches 60 dollars (Ghassemlou, 168). 
In ‘Irak, before the Second World War, the income of 
the Kurdish peasant came to £ 10 a year (Khosbak). 
‘There are the dues in kind or in corvée labour (80%), 











in kind (15%) and for the rest (5%), which fall so 
‘heavily on the peasant, In Turkey, several systems 
are distinguishable: yaricalsk, where the peasant uses 
his own tools, plough and livestock and gives half of 
the harvest; resimcilik, where the amount of the rent 
depends on the situation and fertility of the soil, the 
manpower, the rentability of the cultivation and the 
degree of dependance of the peasant; and murab- 
bactlsk, where, in exchange for his work the farmer 
only touches if, of the harvest (Moiselev, 13). In 
Kurdish Iran, the same servitudes under different 
‘names and rather similar systems are to be found: 
nimekare, in which the landowner leases out the ir- 
rigated lands and supplies the seed, and the peasant 
supplies the work, with the landowner taking %s of 
the harvest and the peasant ¥/,; séyAbar, in which the 
landowner supplies the land, the water, the seed and 
the beasts of labour, and takes ! of the harvests; 
ségul, in which the landowner supplies soil and water 
and receives ?J, of the harvest; and datoudu, in which 
the landowner, in return for supplying earth and seed, 
takes Yj of the harvest (Ghassemiou, 132-8). In 
*Iràk! Kurdistán the same problems are encountered. 
Thus for the summer harvests, tobacco or cotton, the 
landowner takes ¥f, and !J, in the case of the rice; for 
the winter harvests, wheat or barley, "fs oF My. In 
addition, there is that which is owned or levied: 
7,5% for the serkal, the agent of the landowner, 
10% for the government, and in addition, all that 
there is set aside for the gakwari or coffeemaker of the 
master, the mudhif or guest house, ete. (Kbosbak, 
48). Also, for the detribalised villages under land- 
lords, the revenues of the soil are distributed roughly 

|, for the landowner, !], for his repre- 
sentative in the case of the landowners who do not 
always live on the spot bat are settled in the towns, 
f, for the share-cropper or farmer, and 1j, for the 
agricultural worker who has neither land nor beast, 
but only his labour, [f account is made at the end of 
the year, the poor Kurdish peasant is left with 
empty hands and overwhelmed by debts (Rossi, 85), 
for he is often forced to take on usurious loans im 
order to survive until the next harvest. 

If such are the conditions of life of the Kurdish 
peasant, one can understand the rebellions which 
break out from time to time, e.g. that of the mouroud. 
of the Kurd-Dagh (Syria) directed by Ibrahim 
Khalil between 2930 and t940 (cf. Th, Bois, Les 
Kurdes, 15-115), and the revolt of 20,000 families of 
Dizai, in 954, who demanded the reduction of the 
tax to Path of the harvest, the suppression of forced 
labour, and the suppression of gifts on the oceasion of 
feasts or mareiages (Gavan, 9). 

To remedy this feudalism of the land which makes 
the Kurdish peasant a taxable serf, subject to forced 
labour at pleasure, some projects of agrarian reform 
have been envisaged by the governments of the 
regions inhabited by the Kurds, In all these lands 
however, the feudalists, chiefs of tribes or religious 
shayhhs, privileged in the past, bave been the stub- 
born enemies of these attempts at reform. 

In Iran, since 1955, a law provides for the distri- 
bution of the lands belonging to the crown and state 
(Mubammad Shih, 205). In 1960, an agrarian law 
aimed at regulating the property of private lands by 
fixing the maximum at 400 hectares for irrigated 
lands and 800 hectares for non-irrigated lands. 
Provision was also made for rural co-operatives 
which, from 500 in the beginning, rose to 4,500 in 
£965 and 8,000 in r969. But above all, the Shih 
proclaimed the “White Revolution" (26 January 
1963), approved by referendum and which, in its 
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twelve points, was among other things to lead to the 
abolition of feudalism and the liberation of the 
peasant, In Turkey, since 1938, provision has been 
made for the purchase of the lands of the great 
landowners to distribute them to the peasants, but 
few have benefited from it. A legal project regarding 
agrarian reform was promulgated on the zt June 
1945, which envisaged the distribution of the lands of 
the state and of landowners whose area exceeded 500 
hectares, but this art. 17 was abrogated in 1950, The 
price had to be paid within zo years (Mouseiev, 14). 
A new agrarian project began in 196r, The deplorable 
situation of the peasants was acknowledged, hence it 
was concerned with the distribution of the lands 
belonging to the Treasury, 8 million domums (in 
Turkey 1 dónum » 1,000 m* approx.); those managed 
and cultivated by the state, quite extensive in the 
provinces of the east and south-east; those of vaéfs, 
Of which there stil) remained x million donums to 
distributes and finally the private estates, whose total 
area exceeded 38 million ddnums (Vatan, 14-15). In 
1965, out of 13,591,622 members of the active 
population, nearly %,, Le. 9,764,652 lived by agri- 
culture (Esenkova, 116). They were also the most 
unprovided for (cf, M. Makal, Bizim Ady, Fr. tr. Un 
village anatolien, récit d'un instituteur paysan, Paris 
1963, Eng. tr., d village in Anatolia, London 1954). 

Ini *Irik, the agrarian policy of the royal govern- 
ment was originally rather favourable to the chiefs of 
tribes, Arabs or Kurds, In 1932, law No. so (Dowson) 
assigned landed property, pasture or arable, to the 
tribes, then law no. $1 (called lazma) assigned to the 
chiefs the ownership of the properties of the tribe, In 
1933, Law No. 28 forbade the peasant "in debt” to 
leave the land of his master, unless his house was 
destroyed. Finally, in 1954, Decree No. 11 allowed the 
Minister cf Justice to assign the national properties. 
Furthermore, e.g. in 1952-4, 1,704,560 donums (in 
“Irak a donum = ¥, hectare) were distributed to 
6,863 peasant families from the region of Sindjar, 
but the major part was assigned to Abmad al-Adiil, 
shaykh of the Shammar (Warriner, 160). 

Such a situation could not continue, After jo 
August 1958, the new Republic published an agrarian 
law which was aimed at putting an end to feudalism, 
to raise the social level of the peasant and develop. 
agriculture. According to this law, the area of 
properties should not exceed 250 hectares in irrigated 
Jands and 500 hectares in non-irrigated lands. The 
bencfits of cultivation were strictly regulated. The 
lands thus freed had within five years to be distributed 
to the peasants, from 30 to 6o dönums of irrigated 
Jands or from 60 to 120 dénms of non-irrigated lands, 
The landowners had to be compensated in goods 
from the Treasury at 3%, reimbursable in 20 years 
(Vernier, 398). There was euphoria among the 
Peasants, who did not wait to help themselves, and a 
general outery on the part of the landlords, and many 
rebellions had to be faced. 

In these different lands, the Kurdish peasant was 
bound to benefit from these agrarian reforms, But it 
is not sufficient to have the land; he still had to have. 
the means to cultivate it, The means are lacking or 
insufficient: seed is expensive, the agricultural equip- 
ment rudimentary and primitive, everywhere me- 
diseval ploughing methods are still in use, the in- 
dispensable irrigation works are expensive and the 
co-operatives cannot answer all needs, The Kurds of 
“Trak, as Kurds, are the only ones to have their word 
today. Thus the D.P.K. at the time of its Seventh 
Congress, in November 1968, published its programme 
whose long article 14 presents its views on the group 











of projects which take account of the special needs of 
their region (Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 365-6). A 
witness records a partition of lands at which she was 
present in Kurdistan in 1964, Joyce Lussu, Anche 7 
Kurdi conquistano it loro socialismo, in Rinascità 
Sarda, an, ii, No, 9, ro March 1964, 19. 

‘These problems of the land are not posed in the 
same manner for the Kurds of Soviet Armenia. 
Indeed, the First World War was still not finished 
when the peasants of the Alagöz rebelled with the cry 
of: "We want the land. How long are we to remain 
slaves?" They were excited by their young compat- 
riot who relates it himself (Ereb Semo, Sívané kurd, 
Beirut 1947, 62). After many struggles against the 
kulaks, the dream was realised, but perhaps not in the 
fashion originally envisaged. From then onwards, 
property has been collective and the peasants enrolled 
in the koltho: (cf. Aristova, Kurdi Zakavkaz'ya, 1966, 
64). Instead of the plough and cart of the past, it is 
the tractot and the combine-harvester which serve to 
cultivate the lands of the Aolkhos. Hence the standard 
of living of the Kurdish peasant has been noticably 
raised, But perhaps this new life is somewhat idealised 
in the work (in Armenian) of Emine Evdal on the 
Manners and customs of the Kurds of Transcaucasia, 
1957 (cf. Th. Bois, La vie sociale des Kurdes, 605-9; 
P. P. Mouseiev, Le problàme agraire en Turquie, in 
Sovietskoie Vostokovedenie, 1956, No. t (Fr. tr. in Doc. 
Franc, Articles et Documents, No. 0.369, 14 June 1954, 
8-15); Warriner, Land reform and development in the 
Middle East, a study of Egypt, Syria and Irag, 1957, 
1962; A. K, S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persio, a study of land tenure and land revenue ad- 
minisiration, London 1953, t969; P, Rossi, L'Irak 
devant la reforme agraire, in Orient, viif3 (1958), 81-93; 
La réforme agraire on Irak, in al-Bilád, Baghdad, x 
September r960, Fr. tr. in Doe. Franc., Articles ef 
Documents, No. 01027, 29 November 1960; Un projet 
(ture) de réforme agraire, in Vatan, Istanbul, of the 9 
and 12 October 1560, Fr. tr. in Doc. Frant., Articles et 
Documents, No. 0.1174, 9-0; Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, Mission for my country, London 1961; 
B. Vernier, L'Irak aujourd'hui, 1963, ch. x9, Structure 
du secteur rural, 371-7, ch. 22, 1, La réforme agraire, 
397-406; H. Mandrasand Y. Tavernier, Terre, paysans 
4 politique, Paris 196; Jaafar Khayyat, The Iragi 
village, a study in its condition and reform, Beirut 1950 
fin Arabic]; anon., Notre question de l'Est aux yeur 
d'un sociologue, in Yön, srd yr., No. 90, 18 December 
1964 (in Turkish); Ismail Besikçi, Doğu Anadolu'da 
geri birakılmaşhg: oluşumu (“The under-development of 
Eastern. Analolia"), in Anl, No. 10, February 1971, 
46-73; idem, Doğu Anadolu'nun duseni: sosyo- 
thonomik ve etnik temeller, ("The situation of Eastern 
Anatolia: its socio-economic and ethnic causes”); Fran- 
Shahr, a survey of Iran's land, people, culture, govern- 
ment, economy, Tehran Univ. Press 1963, published 
with the assistance of unesco, i, 117 ppJ. 


B. The religious impact 


Kurdish society, based on the land (tribe and 
village) and blood (family), is coloured by a religious 
aspect which appears often in daily life (cf. Th. Bois, 
L'âme des Kurdes, 47-8). The central kernel of the 
present Kurdish habitat, to the east of the Tigris, 
around Lakes Van and Urmiya, as well as in the 
north and east of 'Irik, was contained before Islam. 
within the Sdsinid empire (224-642) where Zoroastria- 
nism became the state religion, But already before 
that, in the time of the Parthians, Christian evangeli- 
sation had encountered there some Jewish groups 
against pagan populations who worshipped trees, had 
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solar cult and sacrificed to the devil. Some of them 
were converted, The Acts of the martyrs of Persia 
(Syriac ed. Bedjan, Leipzig 1892) report that these 
auitochthonous Christians suffered under Sapor II 
(309-63). But at the beginning of the sth century the 
church was reorganised, bishops were installed in all 
the Kurdish lands (ct. P. Labourd, Le christianisme 
dans l'Empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (224- 
632), Paris 1904, passim) and a number of monas- 
teries were built, some of which were maintained 
until t^^ invasions of Timar (1336-1405); cf. Fiey, 
Assyria chrétienne, passim. But the mass of the people 
followed the official cult, and the Kurds recognise 
that their ancestors cottld have been maditis (9.0.] or 
followers of Zoroaster (Sir Mark Sykes, The caliphs’ 
last heritage, 424). 

The fall oí the Sasánid dynasty (642) favoured the 
Islamisation of the country that the Arabs had begun 
to invade a decade or so previously. This happened 
neither without a blow nor without regret. But after 
many combats in which they allied themselves some- 
times with the Sunnis, sometimes with the heretical 
 Khácidiis, the Kurds ended by rallying collectively to 
the new religion. Having become Muslims faithful to 
the Sunna, the Kurds follow almost in their entirety 
the juridical sehool of al-Shåfi (d. 204/820), as the 
Sharaf-ndma alceady recognised (i,14) and also Ewliy 

elebi (iv, 75)- 

In the course of history, the Kurdish chiefs of the 
community have shown a fine religious zeal without 
the national factor intervening, beginning with Salah 
al-Din or Saladin (1137-93). They immortalised their 
passing by building mosques, schools, hospitals or 
simple fountains (Sharaf-nàma, ed. Cairo, 96-7). 
“Alongside these builders, an intellectual élite, tulamá? 
and fukakā?, devoted itself to the study of theology 
and law. Also to be noted are the famous madrasas of 
Bitlis (Skaraf-náma, 455, 495), of Djazira (ibid., 171) 
and of Zalho (ibid, 147). At AkhINt, one of these 
scholars worked on the construction of the Obser- 
vatory of Marágha in the 7th/r3th century (ibid., 409). 
‘Amidiyya is also a centre renowned for its masters 
(ct. Damloodji, Imárat Bahdinin, 59-61; al-‘Abbāsi, 
Imirat Bahdinám). The famous university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo counts numerous Kurds as teachers 
‘of theology (cf. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 210). The 
cemetery of Eyyüb in Istanbul and that of Scutari 
contain the tombs of numerous Kurds who, in the 
Ottoman period, held the post of Shay&Á ai-Isidm (cf. 
Th. Bois, La religion, 7). 

But over against this official and institutionalised 
Islam, there has sprung up a popular Islam, often on. 
the fringe of the authorities, civil as well as religious, 
and which leads a very active life, It is the world of 
the small folk, peasants or artisans, illiterate for the 
most part, a kind of secular tertiaries attached to a 
mystical ariĝa and linked directly to a shaykh who 
serves them as spiritual guide, murshid, From the 
6th/r2th century onwards Sifis entered Kurdistan 
and prospered there (cf. Lescot, Enguéle, 23-4). Today, 
the principal brotherhoods strongly implanted among 
the Kurds are the Kadiriyya, who trace their origin 
to ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Gllint (1078-1166), who died at 
Baghdad and was a Kurd himself, and the Naksh- 
bandiyya, who claim attachment to Baha? al-Din of 
Bukhara (1317-89) and are quite widespread in the 
Islamic world, especially in India and as far as China. 
‘This farika was introduced into ‘Irayi Kurdistan at 
the end of the roth century by Mawiind Khalid after 
a journey to Dihll. He was of the Djaff tribe, born at 
Kara Dag in 1779 and dying at Damascus in 1826 
(ct. Rich, Residence, i, 140-t, 320-1; Nikitine, Les 

















Kurdes, 212-15; Edmonds, Kurds, 77-8). He was to 
encounter strong opposition on the part of the KAdiri 
hay hs, but ended by supplanting some of them. In 
sonth Kurdistin, the disciples of the Kádirt order are 
ordinarily called darwish and those of the Naksh- 
bandis are termed Saft (Edmonds, 63). The meetings 
of the brotherhood are held with the shaykh in his 
residence, Aidukah or takiyya or simply ikke, a kind 
of monastery-hospice where the skayth who keeps 
open table there dispenses his teaching to his murids. 
But in every place where a mystical tekke is estab- 
lished, in a tribe or in a village, some tensions are 
going to be produced almost automatically. For the 
Shaykh is rich, he is the owner of numerous villages, 
and because of that he is opposed to the agha of the 
tribe who sees there competition with his authority; 
he is endowed, it is believed, with supernatural and 
miraculous powers and also is regarded askance by 
the orthodox ‘wlama” who have almost no faith in him 
and distrust him; finally, and above all, he often has 
the ambition to play a political role; whence the 
suspicion which he meets with from the government 
authorities. On the other hand, the credulity of the 
murids is well imaginable, and their fanaticism can 
lead to many excesses and eccentricities, Hence from 
time to time some individuals with an inner light 
arise who claim to be their makdi, or who are re- 
formers without a mandate but preaching social 
revolution. Examples abound (Campanile, Storia, 
9t-3; Nikitine, op. eit., 221; Rondot, Les tribus mon- 
tagnardes, 43; Th. Bois, L’dme des Kurdes, 52-3; 
Edmonds, Kurds, 74-6). A recent group of Naksh- 
bandis, the Nurcular, was founded by the Kurd Sa'id 
Nürst (r870-1960) in Turkish Kurdistan (cf. Ari” 
[1960], 232-3, 338-41, [1951], 71-4). The hand of the 
shayAks and their adepts, especially Nakshbandis, is 
to be found in many uprisings in Turkey and in “Ira, 
with the bloody government reactions which iollow, 
as e.g. the movement of Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allāh of 
Nehri (1880) and that of Shaykh Satid of Piran (1925), 
which brought about the closure of all the mystical 
tekkes in Turkey, and also the insurrections of 
Shaykh Mabmüd of Barzindja (1919 and 1922). 

The teaching of certain shayġhs, in order not to 
be revolutionary, must be heard and followed with 
prudence. Such is the mystica} doctrine and proce- 
dures for contemplation of Shaykh Muhammad Amin 
al-Kurdi al-Shafi al-Nakshbandl of Arbil (d, 1904) 
in bis Taxuwir al-kulab, in numerous editions (7th in 
1961), cited by A. J. Arberry, Sufism, London 1950, 
129-32, and the French translation of his mystical 
techaique of dhikr by J. Gouillard, Petite philocalie 
de la prire du cocur, Paris 1953, 234-48. 

But these different brotherhoods, despite all their 
excesses and political involvements, are always con- 
sidered as integral parts of orthodox and official 
Islam. It is not the same with some sects who, 
pushing their theories to the extreme, have left Sunni 
Islam, such as the Yazidis (g.5.] who, born of the 
tAdawiyya of Shaykh Adi b. Musafir (ca. 1073-1162), 
have diverted their spirituality completely from it to 
the point of having forgotten their origins (cf. Th. 
Bois, Les Yaridis, essai historique et sociologique sur 
eur origine religieuse, in. Mashria, lv (1961), 109-28, 
191-242). Similarly, the Ahli Hakk [7.0.] are really 
Shi extremists. Dr. Mohammad Mokri has published 
numerous Gurani and Persian texts concerning them, 
e.g. L'tsotérisme kurde, Paris 1966. Edmonds studies 
the members cf the sect of the CIràly-ranian frontier, 
known by the name of Kakai, of. cit., 182-201; idem, 
The beliefs and practices of the AM-i Hagg of Irag, in 
Ivan, Journ. Brit, Inst. of Persian Studies, vii (1969), 
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80-101. Also to be encountered among the Kurds are 
some aberrant small groups in “Irak, such as the 
Sarlt who are connected with them and, around 
Mawsil, the habük who are Kurdish Klzllbish, not 
without contact with the Bektashis, formerly so 
powerful in Turkey (Edmonds, 268-9). 

Bibliography: Ia Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 228-33, 
is to be found an excellent account of the theories 
ol N. Marr, Eshte o slove Celebi, in ZAP, xx (1912), 
99-151; G. R. Driver, The religion of the Kurds, in 
BSOS (1922), 197-215; Nikitine, Les Kurdes ei le 
Christianisme, in RHR (1922), 147-56; idem, Une 
apologie kurde du sunnisme, in RO, viii (1923), ii, 
116-60; idem, Les thèmes religieux dans tes textes 
kurdes de ma collection, in Actes du Cong. intern. 
d'histoire des religions, Paris 1925, ii, 415-34; idem, 
Les Kurdes racontées par eux-mémes, in Asie fran- 
quise (1925), No. 231, 148-57; P. Rondot, Les tribus 
montagnardes de VAsie antérieure, Quelques aspects 
sociaux des populations kurdes el assyriennes, in 
BEO, Damascus, vi (1936), 1-30; Th. Bois, La 
religion des Kurdes, in Proche-Orient Chrétien, 
Jerusalem, xi (1961), 105-38; J.-M. Fiey, 4 la 
recherche des anciens monasióres du nord de l'Irak, 
in POG, ix (1959); idem, Assyrie chritienne. Conlri- 
bution à Pétude de Uhistoire et de la géographi 
ccclesiastiques et monastiques du Nord de l'Irak, 
Beirut, i, ii, 1965, iii, 1969; Bois, Monastéres chré- 
tiens ei temples yezidis dans le Kurdistan irakien, in 
Mashriq, lxi (1967), 75102; D. N. MacKenzie, 
Pseudoproto-kurtica, in BSOAS, xxvi (197), 170-3; 
J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971; R. Lescot, Enqudte sur les Yeridis de Syrie et 
du Djebel Sindjar, Beirut 1938; C. J. Edmonds, A 
pilgrimage to Lalish, London 1967. 

Religious texts in Kurdish: CI. Huart, La 
prière canonique musulmane, in JA (1895), 86-109; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, Devsón geriete, in Kitdbsana 
Hawaré, 12, Damascus 1938; idem, Tefsira Qurané, 
süra i-iv, v. 48, in Hawar, Nos. 27-57 (15 April 
194: do 15 March 1943); idem, Hedfsén Cenabé 
Péxember, in Hawar, Nos. 27-47 (27 July 1042); 
D. N. MacKenzie, A Kurdish creed, in A locusts 
leg, studies in honour oj S. H. Tagizadeh, London 
1962, 162-70, 














C. Customs and social traditions. 
1. Dress. 


Clothing is characteristic of man. The style of 
clothing changes from one country to another and 
varies with the social rank (see tris]. It also evolves 
with the times. So it is among the Kurds. Today, the 
costume of the Kurds tends to fall into line with 
Western costume, in order to conform with the law 
(September 1925) in Turkey, and to follow the 
fashions, especially the masculine ones, for the other 
Kurds of the towns. But all the Kurdish women and 
the men in the villages keep to the traditional national 
costume. The evolution of Kurdish clothing can be 
followed through the accounts of travellers and the 
sketches that they give us, e.g Campanile (1810), 
135-40; Rich (1820), i, 180-1, 287-9; Frazer (1834), 
i, 7t, 85-7; or in addition Binder (1885), t72 n. t; 
Soane (192), 399-402 and Nikitine (1956), take up 
the descriptions of their predecessors. One must wait 
for the women to have detailed information on the 
modern dress of the Kurds. Mrs. Aristova (1964), 
108-26, speaks of the Kurds of Transcaucasia and 
gives some photographs of the women’s jewels, and 
Mrs. Hansen (1961) has a very long chapter (65-98) 
to explain tous in detail the materials and colours of 


different parts of the clothing, with what is specifically 
Kurdish, what is the consequence of Islamic customs, 
and what derives from Western influence, together 
with measurements, diagrams and numerous photo- 
graphs, so that one may have an exact idea of the 
present national Kurdish costume, for men as well as 
for women. While jewels of every kind and in every 
material, gold, silver, precious stones, necklaces, 
bracelets and pendants, sparkle on the costumes of 
the women, the pride of the men is to be noted in 
their arms, cartridge pouches and damascened belts, 
chased daggers and lethal revolvers. The pipe and the 
tobacco pouch also form part of the Kurd's accoutre- 
ment. 


2. Marriage and burial customs, 





From the cradle to the grave, man is everywhere 
accompanied by customs or traditional rites, which 
vary with civilisations, Among the Kurds are to be 
found some customs very much alive which have 
been preserved from time immemorial. The choice of 
a fiancée, her toilette before the wedding, the price of 
prenuptial virginity, whose linea bloodied by the 
ruptured hymen will bear clear proof, the crossing of. 
the threshold and introduction into her new house- 
hold, the joys at the birth of the first baby, after a 
confinement which has nothing of a story about it 
(ct. A. Brunel, Gulasar, contes at légendes du Kurdistan, 
Paris 1946, 109-11), are the occasion of usages 
respected by all. It does not concern us to give a 
systematic and exhaustive account, but to indicate 
some examples, according to the various Kurdish 
regions. Kurds in general: Campanile, 103-5; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, La femme kurde, in Hawar, 19 
(1933), 6-8/204-6; Tawüsparéz, Le mariage cher les 
Kurdes, in ibid., 52 (2943), 12-16/764-8. Kurds of 
*Irále: Barth, in of. cit,, 24-9/29-373 Edmonds, 225-6; 
Hansen, 115-38. Kurds of Iran and the Urmiya 
ibid, 113-15, Kurds of Syria and the 
Kurd Dagh: K. Daghestani, La famille musulmane. 
contemporaine en Syrie, Paris 1932, passim. Kurds 
of Azerbaidjan: Nikitine, 108-11. Kurds of 
Transcaucasia: E, Avdal, op. cit, 24-33 (cl. 
Nikitine, in L'Afrique et l'Asie, xlix [1960], 61-6). 
Kurds of the Alagöz: Ereb Semo, Şivan kurd, 
The Kurdish shepherd, ed. Beirut, 44-7, 114-8. Kurds 
of Alamut: Freya Stark, The Valley of the Assassins, 
1046, 270-1. Yazidi Kurds: Giamil, Monte Singar. 
Storia di um populo ignoto, Rome 1900, 45-9, Isya 
Joseph, Devi! worship, Boston 1919, 186-91; E. S. 
Drower, Peacock angel, London 1942, 17-25, 86; 
S. Damladji, al-Yasidiyya, Mawsil 1949, 276-88. 
Ahl-i Hakk Kurds: M. Mokri, Le mariage chez les 
Kurdes, in L’Ethnographie (1962), 42-68. 

The funerary rites are no less varied, whether in 
regard to the toilette of the dead, the funeral cortège 
or kotel, the ceremonies of mourning and the tree of 
the deceased, dara sin, or the collective meal of con- 
dolences. Descriptions of them are found for the 
Kurds in general: Campanile, 81-6, with a fine 
elegy; Nikitine, 115-8; Mukri Kurds: 0. Viltevsky, 
Mukriskic Kurdi, in Peredneasiatshiy etnografiteskiy 
Sbornih, 1 (1958), 214-18. Kurds of Turkey: Ahmed. 
Mécaat, Biraniyéd min (“My memoirs"), Erivan 1966, 
ggr. Yazidi Kurds: Lescot, op. ci, 1546; 
Drower, 97:8, 185-6; I. Joseph, 192-3; Damlüdji, 
70-2. Children’s funerals: Hansen, 139-43. 


3. Festivals and seasonal rites. 


Among the numerous festivities which punctuate 
periodically the life of the Kurdish people, the Islamic 
religious festivals are famous everywhere and so do 
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not merit special mention, with perhaps an exception 
for the mawlid or festival of the birth of the Prophet. 
Indeed, the brother-in-law of Saladin, Muzaffar al-Din 
Kökbüri, governor of Arbil, is perhaps at the origin 
of this festival which he had celebrated with much 
solemnity and gaiety in 604/1207. An account of it has 
been given by a native of Arbil, Ibn. Khallikàn (d. 
681/1282), French tr. J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, 
Paris 1946, 118-25. On the occasion cf the festival, 
a panegyric is read, of which numerous specimens are 
to be found in Kurdish. Let us cite simply the 
Mewlidndme of Mela Ahmad of Batè (1425-95?) 
edited in Cairo in 905 and re-edited in Istanbul in 
1919 and always used; Biyisa Péxember, Life of the 
Prophet, edited in Damascus, in Kitdbxana Haward, 4 
(1933); Shaykh Mohammad Khél, Mewl@dndme+ 
new-eeer ("The new account of the birth of the 
Prophet"), Sulaymini 1937; idem, Mowlddndme, in 
Kurdistan (Tehran) Nos, 166 ff lela Hasan Hartügi, 
Meuládnáme, in ibid., Nos, 43-134 (1960-2). 

A very popula festival among the Kurds, and now 
official in ‘Irak since the establishment of the 
Republic (958), is Nowrus (see Nawrdz), or the 
festival of the new year, ie. in spring (zx May). 1t is 
a sort of national festival of the Kurds. Moreover, it 
dhas always been celebrated by the Vazidis, who are 
supposed to have preserved many ancient traditions 
and who cal it Serísal, There is also the Festival of 
the New Year (cf. Lescot, op. cit. 71). The festival is 
in any case earlier than Islam, as "myth of the eternal 
spring” which was always celebrated in the Iranian 
world (cf. G. Widengren, Les religions de l'Iran, Paris 
1968, 58-67). It is said to have been instituted by the 
mythical King Djamshid (H. Massé, Croyances et 
coulumes persanes, Paris 1938, 145). Today, the official 
festival is accompanied by speeches, poems, dances 
and theatrical scenes, where the myth and struggle of 
the smith Kiwe against the dragon Zahhak or Adi 
Dahaka is mimed, a pretiguration of the struggle of 
the Kurdish people for its independence. In Sulay- 
mini, the festivities are associated with all kinds of 
entertainment and masquerades with a false amir. Tt 
is a real carnival (Edmonds, 84-5; Taufiq Wahbi, The 
rock sculptures of Gunduk caves, in Sumer, iv[2 [1948], 
Fr. tr. in BCEK, vii (1949), 1-13. Ereb Semo cites 
another form of carnival: Kose geldi, Berbang, in 
Berevoh, Erivan 1969, 61-2. It is in connection with 
this festival that a special cake, samani azam, is 
baked, which, by night, “A*igha or Fatima will come 
to bless by touching it with their hands. It is eaten in 
the family and with friends, with the aim of having off- 
spring (Wahbi, x1-12). In Iran,on the eve of the New 
Year, magical rites are mixed with the rejoicings (M. 
Mokri, Les rites magiques dans les fies du" DernierMer- 
credi de V Année" en Ivan, in. Manges Massi, Tehran. 
1963, 288{f.). The girls make vows then: Thirteen 
at the door, New Year. Husband in the house, baby in 
the lap (Massé, of. cif, 159). Abroad, the Kurdish 
students celebrate this national festival with gaiety 
(Deichí Delair, Nawres and the legend of Kawa, in 
The Kurdish Journal, U.S.A., ijz (March 1963), 3-5). 
Let us note further in Kurdistan, London, organ of 
the K.S.S.E,, Nos. 7/8 (1961), the poem The festival of 
Newros of Salih Karadaghi, 32. 

Other seasonal festivals are celebrated above all by 
the shepherds on the occasion which concerns them 
particularly: the first lambing, serapes; the departure 
for the somn or summer pasturage, berodan; the 
shearing of the sheep, bersbir; and above all the re- 
leasing of the rams, beran berdan. Ereb Semo, ibid., 
58, has described these entertainments with many 
picturesque and lively details, Stig Wikander believed 























that he had discovered in this last festival reminiscen- 
ces of anciont myths (Ein Fest bei der Kurden und im 
Avesta, in Orientalia Suecana, ix [1960], Uppsala 1961, 
7-10. The peasants also have their traditions. At the 
time of the harvest, the first sheaf reaped is offered to 
the stranger who passes by (Hamilton, op. cit., 51), 
and the gathering of the mulberries is the occasion of a 
festival with a special dance, gridan, the sweeping, 
which consists of sweeping the soil under the trees 
before the children climb them to shake them so as 
to allow the women to gather the berries (Edmonds, 
170, n. 1). 

Although it does not really concern us here as a 
festival properly so-called, let us indicate some more 
or less superstitious practices which relate to the 
cycle of nature and whose origins stretch back without 
doubt into remote antiquity. If activities to make the 
rain stop are mentioned only rarely (cf. Nikitine, Une 
apologie kurde, 16), by contrast T. Wahby, op. cit., 
7-9, counts no less than nine different rites, more or 
less laughable and doubtless efficacious, to combat 
drought and obtain rain. It the prayer noja berana 
does not suffice, a dervish is to be thrown into a 
water tank or women are to harness themselves to a 
plough and till the river. Still other singular acts are 
to be performed in order to have one's prayers finally 
answered (cf. S. Reinaeh, Charme pour oblenir la pluie 
(en Kurdistan), in. L'Anihropologie, xvii [1906], 633). 


4 Dances and music. 


The Kurd sings always and everywhere, All the 
family festivals, birth, circumcision, and especially 
marriage, are accompanied by dances and songs, and 
equally the tribal or peasant gatherings and some re- 
ligious ceremonies. The name of the dances varies 
according to whether it designates the region or the 
tribe whore it is danced, e.g, Botant, Serhedt, $éxant, 
or according to the different figures which distinguish. 
them, ségavt, girant, royne, or the rounds govend and 
foi. The students have a special dance bélfie or 
béldte, of which Tawüsparéz has given us some 
examples and has described the rhythm (La vie 
universitaire au Kurdistan, in Hawar, No. 53 15 
March 1943), 772-6). The old or more recent travellers 
admired the particularities of those Kurdish dances 
(eg. F. Millingen, Wild life, 378-9, or Edmonds, 
Kurds, 84; Drower, Peacock angel, 130-4; Bois, Con- 
naissance, 61-2, cites the name of twenty dances), Let 
lus note that those folkloric dances are mixed, which 
distinguished the Kurds from the other neighbouring 
Muslim peoples, 

Kurdish music, inseparable from the dances and 
songs, is part of what it is convenient to call oriental 
music, but it cannot be confused either with Arabic 
music or with Armenian or Turkish music at all, al- 
though it has had an influence at times on the songs 
of the neighbouring countries, such as Iran or Mesopo- 
tamia (cf. S. Jargy, Chant populaire et musique savante 
au Proche Orient arabe, in Orient, vija [r958], 108-9). 
Kurdish musie today is not learned, but popular, and 
knows neither harmony nor polyphony. Its melodies, 
as numerous as varied, preserve a serious, pathetic, 
quite oiten melancholy character, as a consequence 
quite astounding among this warlike people (ck 
Dulaurier, Chants cpulaires de l'Arménie, in Rev. 
des deus Mondes, xo April 1852, 224-55). Western 
travellers bave not failed to draw attention to the 
originality of this music. Some have felt the at- 
traction and very palpable charm of these chants; 
others, on the contrary, e.g. Mrs. Hansen, 129-9, have 
found this music "flat and false" with its 17 tones. It 
was an Armenian priest, Vartabed Comitas (1869- 
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1935) whowas the first to gather and note down some 
popular Kurdish songs (Quelques :pécimens des mélo- 
dies kurdes, in Recueil d’Emine, Moscow 1904, and 
re-edited in Erivan in 1959). In Erivan precisely, the 
Malikian School of Music is formed of young Kurds 
who study the traditional songs with the old dengbéj 
or troubadours. Thus Nura Cewari noted 33 Chansons 
de danse kurdes, r960, gathered at Tiflis. For her part, 
Cemila Celil has published two annotated collections 
of Chants populaires kurdes. The first, at Erivan 
(1964), gives the Kurdish text and the musical an- 
notation of 75 pieces; the second, at Moscow in 1965, 
apart from the Kurdish text, gives the musical 
notation and Russian translation of 100 varied songs. 
In ‘Irak, since 1958, a society of Kurdish music has 
been organised with a view to preserving, stand- 
ardising and developing in Kurdish music (cf. B. A. 
Ali, An approach to Kurdish music, in. Kurdistan, 
KSS.E,, 1 March 1958), 3.6; S. S. Gavan, Divided 
nation, London 1958, 15). But Europeans too are in- 
terested in Kurdish music (c, Dr. D. Christensen, 
Tanslieder der Hakhari-Kurden. Eine material- 
kritisch Studie, in Jahrbuch für musikalische Volks- 
und Völker-Künde, Berlin i (1963), 11-47). This is a 
very serious study of the dance, instrumental and 
vocal music of Hakkári, whose melodies the author 
analyses and whose style and rhythms he studies 
scientifically. See also Edith Gerson-Kiwi, The 
Music of Kurdistan Jews. A synopsis of their musical 
styles, in Yuval, Studies of the Jewish Music Research 
Centre, ii, Jerusalem 1972. 

The Islamic religion does not authorise music at 
all in its liturgy, and music has taken refuge in the 
rites of the different farikas where its use probably 
dates from the foundation of these groups (cf. 
Trimingham, of. cit., 195, 196 and passim; M. 
Mokri, Le Soufisme et la musique, in Eneycl. de la 
Musique, Paris 196:, 1014-15). From there, music has 
passed without any problems into the aberrant sects 
of the Yazidis, into their processions and their 
gatherings for sama‘ or religious recital. Three 
religious songs of the Yazidls had already been noted 
by H, Layard, Niniveh and Babylon, 1853, 507, Nos. 
667-9. Similarly, E. S. Drower (op. eit, 118-19), 
recorded the rhythm of the drums in the course of a 
ceremony. As for the Abl-i Hakk, Mohammed Mokri 
enlightens us on their musical customs in his article 
on La musique sacrée des Kurdes “Fidèles de Vérité" 
en Iran, in Encycl. des musiques sacrées, Paris 1968, 
444-55. 

Musical instruments among the Kurds ate often 
manufactured by artisans, The most usual are, 
among wind instruments, the pipe, bil@r, which 
every shepherd carries in his bag, the zorna, a kind 
of clarinet or oboe which has a place in all the dances, 
and the dusale, a flute with two pipes of reed or bird 
bone, pierced with holes and whose mouthpiece has 
a kind of vibratory tongue. The sound resembles that 
of the Scottish bagpipes. The percussion instruments 
include the dahol or bass drum which is beaten on 
both sides, the teil, a narrow drum, a kind of 
kettledrum in pottery covered with a skin which is 
beaten with the fingers; and the cymbals, selfle, are 
sometimes used by the Yazidis in their religious 
ceremonies. Among the stringed instruments, there 
are the ribdd or monochord viol, the keman or 
kemanca, violin, and especially the lenbfir, the lute, 
whose player plucks the strings in the sacred aad 
heroic songs. The nomenclature of all these instru- 
ments varies with the regions. A description of some 
clumsy impressions of musical instruments is found 
in Serincth le derwaze-é foiklor-i kurdiwe, Notes for an 























introduction to Kurdish folklore, Hewlé/Erbil n.d., 
367. 


5. Games, sports and hunting. 


On the occasion of seasonal or other festivals, 
travellers have remarked among the Kurds the 
practice of certain popular games or sports, always in 
use. It is not possible to recount them all. Among the 
indoor games, cards, iskenbil, can be cited among the 
most frequent, especially among the townspeople; 
backgammon, ard; and above all chess, seivenc, the 
noble game par excellence. Among the outdoor games 
are the cerfd or horseback fantasia; the ball game 
fowgan; a kind of hockey; and many games of pursuit 
or throwing, not to mention some modern sports like 
football and basketball and some games reserved for 
children, Worth noting are the fights of rams, 
buffaloes or partridges. Much information is to be 
found in Tawüsparéz, Les jeux hurdes, in Hawar, 42 
(55 April 1942), 654-6; Kürdi we Mériwanl, Kildb-i 
Yart, Baghdad 1932, 32; M. Mokri, Bazfhd-ye Kordt: 
Khurmáyla, in Yaghma, znd year, Tehran 1331/ 
1951; Bastha-ye Kordestdn, in Tomaddon, zud ser- 7, 
31720, Tehran 1332/1952. In his Kurdish dialect 
siudies, i, Oxford 1961, 147, 218, D. N. MacKenzie 
gives the name of several Kurdish games; Bois, La 
tie sociale, 32-3/628-9 and notes 13641. 

‘The abundance of game in Kurdistan, furred and 
feathered, already mentioned above, is at the origin 
of the Kurd's passion for hunting. The best way of 
Jearning about this national sport is to read the two 
articles ef Osman Sabri, who explains in them the 
methods employed with the art of an experienced 
hunter. Néeir (“Hunting”) in Ronahf, 17 (1 August 
1943, 317-23, 18 (t Sept. 1943), 347-50. The bear is 
hunted in three ways (317), also the hyena (3r7), the 
ibex (318), the fox (319) and the hare (19). There 
are five ways of hunting the partridge, with the spear, 
the decoy, the rifle or the running noose, depending 
on whether one wishes to capture it alive or to kill 
(320). Game can also be hunted with the help of birds, 
sparrow-hawks or falcons of three different kinds and. 
ata more or less expensive cost (321-2). The way in 
which these birds are trained is also indicated (347-8). 
O. Sabri very much appreciates hunting the hare 
with the help of a hound, of which there are several 
kinds (348-9). The author does not forget fishing 
(319), which may be done with the net, hook or 
harpoon. Hamilton devotes a whole chapter to the 
hunting of the ibex, so picturesque and so difficult 
(op. cit., 65-73). There are also to be found patterns 
of diffecent bird-calls or whistles, traps, nets, run- 
ning nooses or snares used for certain forms of 
hunting, in Serincth, op. éil, 99-102. 

Bibliography: General workson sociology 
and ethnography: B. Nikitine, Quelques obser- 
vations sur les Kurdes, in Mercure de France, clv 

(1921), 662-74; idem, Les valis d'Ardalan, in RMM, 

xlix (r922), 70-104; idem, La vie domestique kurde, 

in Rev. d'ethnologie et traditions populaires (1923), 

334-44; idem, La féodalité kurde, in RMM, ix 

(1925), 1-20; K. Daghestani, La familie musulmane 

contemporaine en S yrie, Paris 1932; P. Rondot, Les 

dribus montagnardes de l'Asie antérieure. Quelques 
aspects sociaux des populations hurdes et assyriennes, 
in BEO, vi (1936), 1-50 + vi Pls.; ‘A. al-‘Azzawi, 

‘Ash@ir al-Iri, Baghdad 1937-43; E. R. Leach, 

Social and economic organization of the Rouanduz 

Kurds, London 1940; E. Avdal, Kurdish woman 

fia Armenian}, Erivan 1946; idem, Obifaé krovno 

‘mest w Kurdov Zakavkar'ya (“The custom of the 

vendetta among the Kurds in Transcaucasia"), 
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Erivan 1953; Fr. Barth, Principles ej social orgami- 
zation in southern Kurdisian, in Univ. eher. Mus. 
Bull., vii, Oslo r953; W. L. E., Iraqi Kurdistan, a. 
Wittle-known region, in The World today, October 
1056, 417-32; C. J. Edmonds, The Kurds of Frag, in 
MEJ, xi (Winter 1957), 52-62; Nikitine, L'état 
social des Kurdes et du Kurdistan, d'apris tes publi- 
cations russes récentes, in L'Afrique et l'Asie, 
xlvi/2 (1959), 49-55; L. N. Kotiov, Le soulèvement 
de libération nationale de 1930 èn Irag; O. L. 
Vittevsky, Les Kurdes Moukri; T. F. Aristova, 
Aperçu de la culture et du mode dë vie des paysans 
kurdes de U Iran; cf. also A. N. al-Saadi, The Kurds 
in Iran, in. Kurdistan, KSSE, iv (April 1959), t1- 
14; Nikitine, La structure sociale des Kurdes de 
Transcaucasie, in L'Afrique & l'Asie, xlix/Y (1960), 
61-6 (Le. E. Avdal, Way of life of the Kurds of 
Transcaucasia); Sh. Khosbak, al-Kurd wa 'I- 
mas'ala al-kurdiyya, Baghdád; N. Erdentung, 4 
study on the social structure of & Turkish village, 
Ankara 1959; Dina Feitelson, Aspecis of the social 
lije of Kurdish Jews, in The Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, ifz (Dec, 1950), 201-16; H. H. Hansen, 
Dawghiers of Allah among Moslem women in Kur- 
disian, London 1950; idem, The Kurdish women's 
dije, field research in a Muslim society, Trag, 
Copenhagen 1961; Darho Karabuda, Üster om 
Eufrat, i Kurdensland, Stockholm 1960; Mokri, Le 
Joyer kurde, in. L'Ethnographie (1961), 20-95; Th. 
Bois, La vie sociale des Kurdes, in Mashriq, lvi 
(1962), 599-661; P. Gache, Les Kurdes, in Rev. de 
Psychol. des Peuples, 1962/1, 23-97, 2, 191-220; 
Mabmüd Báyazidi, Navi i obitei Kurdov, Adát u 
Tusümdtmdma-yi Akrüdiyye, Russian tr. and 
Kurdish text by Mrs. Rudenko, Moscow 1966; 
*Akrawi, Fondements psychologiques et sociolo- 
giques des tribus kurdes, Kirkük 1971. 
(Tw. 





















Bois) 
— LasouaoE 


‘The many forms of speech known to outsiders as 
Kurdish do not constitute a single, unified langu: 

can be said that the various Kurdish di 
ects, which are clearly interrelated and at the same 
time distinguishable from neighbouring but more dis- 
tantly related Western Iranian languages, fall into 
three main groups, The differences between dialects 
are generally proportional to their distance apart and 
beyond a certain distance certainly make them mu- 
tually unintelligible. The Northern group of dialects 
comprises all those spoken in the Turkish republic, 
the Armenian and Azerbaidjan S.S.Rs, the Mawsil 
kiwi? of "Iràk (Bahdinn (Q2), and some areas 
bordering on these, together with those of Kurdish 
colonies in Khurisin and the Turkmen SS.R. All 
these dialects are known as Kurmandjt (Kirmandgi), 
as the speakers all call themselves Kurmangj. 
Within the group a sub-division into Eastern and 
Western Kurmándjl can be made, from each of which 
a literary language has emerged. The Central group 
is made up of the dialects spoken in the Arbil, 
Sulaymaniyya and KirkOk liwa's of rik and the 
neighbouring districts of Persian Kurdistin, Mahabàd 
(Sawaj Bulak) and Sanadagi (Sinna), These dialects 
are generally called Kurdi, but are also now known 
collectively as Sóráni, from the name of the former 
principality of Sárán. The dialects of Sulaymániyya 
and Sanandadi, especially, have gained pre-eminence 
as literary languages. The remaining Kurdish dialects, 
a heterogeneous group spoken in the areas south and 
east of Séranl, of which Kirmanshahl is probably 
the most important, may be classed together as. a 








Southern group. Some of these dialects, e.g. Lakki, 
appear to merge with the neighbouring non-Kurdish 
dialects of Luri. Between the Central and Southern 
groups of Kurdish an island of non-Kurdish speech, 
with mixed dialects on its shores, is formed by the 
area occupied by the GOran {g.v.]. Other Kurdish 
dialects are spoken by isolated colonies of Kurds 
scattered throughout Iran. 

Norther Kurdish is more archaic than the other 
dialects in both its phonetic and morphological 
structure, and it may be inferred that the greater 
development of the Central and Southern dialects has 
been caused by their closer contact with other (Ira- 
nian) languages, or, indeed, their absorption of such 
a substrate. On the other hand, Northern Kurdish 
appears to have been somewhat more open to the 
penetration of Arabic and especially Turkish loan- 
words. Traditionally Kurdish has been written in 
various modifications of the Arabic script and still is 
so written in “Irak and Iran. The Armenian script 
has also been used on occasion, and in recent years 
alphabets based on both the Latin and Cyrillic 
scripts have been devised, especially for Northern 
Kurdish. 

The common “Iranian” phonemic inventory of 
Northern Kurdish is: aiu, 42108, ptck, bdJ (dide, 
fsi(h)x(kà), vai(h]y (zh), mm ir (flapped) f. 
(rolled), hwy, to which most dialects add the 
"Arabic" phonemes g(5), &*, and emphatic , 5 g. 
In the north-east, probably under Caucasian (Ar- 
menian) influence, a further distinction between 
aspirated phonemes pf, £f, (£9, k“ and unaspirated 
3, 1, (£), Ais found. In a large part of the Kurmndjt 
area ó, @ are replaced by s, d respectively. In Central 
and Southern Kurdish the distinction between v and 
w is lost, in favour of w. A new distinction i$ made, 
however, between palatal J and velarised 2 (though 
this coincides with r in Arbil}, and y has acquired 
phonemic status in Sulaymāniyya and other more 
Southerly dialects. Iu general, Kurdish is marked by 
a greater degre of phonetic development than 
Persian, notably of. postvocalic stops to tricatives, 
tg. duje "water, P(ersian) db; dave "night", 
P Jab. Many post-vocalio consonants, especially 
dentals, have been lost, e. birá "brother", P 
birddar; dán, ddin "to give", P dádan; sipi "white", 
P safid; sa “dog”, P sas; (iyd "mountain", P takdd. 
The development o! the ending of the past parti- 
ciples of verbs is noteworthy, e.g. North. miri, Cent. 
mirdù, South. mirdig “dead”, cf. Cent. ainda, tiga, 
South. sinig "alive", P. zinda. 

There is no single early historical sound change 
which characterises Kurdish, but a combination of 
two later changes and one conservative feature 
serves to identify a dialect as Kurdish, viz. (i) -m- 
Pme, 2m -v- (-w-), 6g. ndvfw “name”, P ndm; 
Zasjo "eye", P asm; fovjw “seed, P tiem; (i) Ira- 
nian initial 2- > A xar; känt 

spring, source", P rani; Aifin "to buy", P xaridan; 
(ii) Ir éy- > Z (other West. Ir. > s-), eg. cün “to 
go", P Sudan. Kurdish shares many phonetic develop- 
ments with non-Persian dialect, e| 
P dan-; sch, dsih "deer"; P 
Paan; FoF day”: P râs, but others with 
Persian, e.£., y- > J Jo, P Jaw “barley”; hw- > aw, 
wa, xo, P xad, xud "seli"; -rd- > 4- (-), pdleus, 
P pilày- "to filler". Taken in conjunction with a 
number of characteristic lexical items, these isoglos- 
ses show proto-Kurdish to have been a close, if not 
the closest, neighbour of Persian. There is no sound 
evidence to suggest a Median origin for Kurdish, 
though it has been suggested that thè name Kur- 
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mandj may combine Kurd with a form from Mida 
“Median 
Old morphological features preserved in North. 
Kurd. are a distinction of case (nominative and ob- 
lique) and gender (masculine and feminine) in nouns 
and pronouns and the "ageatial" construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs, e.g. az Adtim "I came", 
but min zawnak dit "I saw a dream (lit, of me. 
«+. seen)”. Both case and gender have been lost in 
South. Kurd, and in the literary forms of Central 
Kurdish, In these dialects the pronominal suffixes, 
absent from North, Kurd., have largely taken over 
the functions of the cases, cf. mín hdtim "1 came", 
aawih-m di "| saw a dream". In some Central 
dialects, at least, the agential construction has 
developed in a remarkable way, with the verbal stem 
sometimes taking two personal endings, one rep- 
resenting a person only indirectly affected, e.g. vaw- 
im péwa diw-it “I have seen a dream about thee 
{-it, lit. “art')”, and even the agential suffix as well, 
da-m-i-n-? “be ()" gave me (-m, lit, “am") to (2) 
yon C^, lit. "are"). Note the 3rd person pronominal 
^, plural -yàn, in contrast to Persian -f. All dialects 
dave an indefinite suffix, North. -ak, Cent, South 
sek, Dut only Central and Southern share (with 
Gürán) the definite suffix -akZ. In all dialecis the 
sdafa (15. ii], appearing in various forms, plays a 
considerable réle both as relative pronoun and simple 
connective particle, eg. North. xawnak-a xwai, 
Cent. xawek-i x58 "a pleasant dream", North. xawn-@ 
min dit, Cent. xawaka-y di-m "the dream which I 
saw”, In the north-east, the idáfa construction of 
both Northern and Central dialects has been con- 
taminatod, especially in the plural, by a particle da, 
-d, -t, probably of Aramaic origin, e.g. Cent. (Mukri) 
dole ie pai "Oe Vins mn , North. kuf-tt swa 
Ruf di sva) “his sons”. (This is not, however, a 
plural” comparable with those of Eastern Iranian, 
Ossetic, Sogdian, etc.]. Central and Southern Kurdish, 
unlike Northern dialects, have developed a secondary 
passive conjugation of the verb, formed from the 
active present stem, eg. Austin, Auk "to kill", 
Cent, kuirdn, hubve-, South. kufyan, huiye- "be 
killed". 
Bibliography: A comprehensive list of all 
studies and monographs on Kurdish to 1926 is 
given in Minorsky's (otherwise outdated) article on 
à 1153 f. This is 
supplemented by a sclect bibliography in D. 
MacKenzie, Kurdish dialect studies 1, London 1961, 
Fuller, but uncritical, lists of relevant publications 
appear in 2, S. Musaélyan, Bibliografiya po 
Kurdovedeniva, Moscow 1963, and S. van Rooy and 
K. Tamboer, ISK’s Kurdish bibliography, Amster- 
dam 1968ff. The following are most readily 
available: (z) History. D. N. MacKenzie, The 
origins of Kurdish, in TPAS (1961), 68-86. (2) 
Grammars, dialect’ studies. D, N. MacKenzie, 
Kurdish dialect studies. i; K, Kurdoev, Grammatika 
hurdskogo yasika (Kurmandži), Moscow-Leningrad 
1957; DJ. Bedir Khan and R. Lescot, Grammaire 
kurde (dialecie kurmandji), Paris 1970; Č. Kh. 
Bakaev, Govor Kurdov Turkmenti, Moscow 196 
idem, Yastk Aserbaydtanskith Kurdov, Moscow 
3965. (3) Dictionaries, A. Jaba and F. Justi, 
Dictionnaire kurde-francais, St. Petersburg 1879; 
C. Kh. Bakaev, Kurdsho-Russhiy slovar, Moscow 
1957; T. Wahby and C. J. Edmonds, A Kurdish- 
English dictionary, Oxford 1966. 
(D. N. MacKenzie) 















































vi, — FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


A. Popular and folk literature 


As among all peoples whose scholarly instruction 
is little developed, the oral literature of the Kurds is 
superabundant and very rich; Prof. O. Vilčevsky 
was able to speak of the “hypertrophy” of their 
folklore. A mass of documents has also been collected 
and published by foreign orientalists: A. Jaba, 
Recueil et notices et récits kurdes, St. Petersburg 1860; 
E. Prym and A. Socin, Kurdische Sammlungen, St. 
Petersburg 1890; O. Mann, Kurdische u. Persische For- 
schungen. iv. Die Mundart der Mukri, Berlin, i, 1906, 
ii, 1909; H. Makas, Kurdische Texte (Mardin), 
Leningrad 1926; B. Nikitine, Kurdish stories from my 
collection, in BSOS, iv (1926), r21-38; idem, Quelques. 
Sables kurdes d'amimaur, in Folklore, xl, (1929), 
228-44; E. Lescot, Teries kurdes, i, Paris 1940, 
ii, Beirut 1942; Th. Bois, L'âme des Kurdes à la 
lumière de leur folklore, in Cahiers de l'Est, Beirut, 
Nos. § and 6 (1046); S. Wikander, Recueil de textes 
kurmandji, Uppsala- Wiesbaden 1959; D. N. MacKen- 
zie, Kurdish dialect studies, London 1961-2. Kurds 
themselves, since the end of the First World War, 
have gone about collecting their treasures of folklore. 
from the old folk or the decreasingly numerous 
professional storytellers and singers. Firstly, the 
Bedir Khan amirs from 1932 to 1946 in their reviews 
Hawar, Ronakt, and Roja na; H. Cindl and E. Evdal, 
Folklora kurmança, Erivan 1936; Cindi, Folklora 
körmancié, Erivan 1957; and there is a comprehensive 
survey in I. M. Resul, Edeb-i folklor-i kurdi. Lèkol- 
inewe, Baghdad 1970 (cf. Th. Bois, Connaissance, 
117-25). 

This folkloric richness is found, firstly, in the 
proverbs, popular sayings, enigmas or riddles. The 
Kurd likes to embroider his conversation with 
rhymed and rhythmic sentences which denote a real 
sense of observation. Proverbs also supply a racy 
summary of practical wisdom. Thousands of them 
have been published: E, Noel, The character of the 
Kurds as illustrated by their proverbs and popular 
sayings, in BSOS, iv (1921), 79-80; D. P. Margueritte 
and Emir K. Bedir Khan, Proverbes hurdes, Paris 
1938; Lescot, Proverbes et énigmes kurdes, in REI, iv 
(1937), 307-50, reprinted and added to in Textes kur- 
des, i, 189-237; Prampolini, Proverbi kurdi, Milan 
1963; MacKenzie, Some Kurdish proverts, in Iran, 
JBIPS, viii (x970), 105-13; Ismail Heqi Saweys, 
Oise-¢ péginan, Baghdad 19333 Marif Giyawok, Hezar 
bj & pend, Baghdad 1930; Cegerxwin, Gotina périna, 
Damascus 1957; M. Xal, Pend-i péstnan, Baghdid 
1957; Djamil Kenna, Amthal hurdiyya, Aleppo 19573 
O. Celfi, Mesela à. mel'elohà. cima'ta. Mürda, Erivan. 
1969-71 vols.; O. Celff and C. Celfi, Kurdshie 
poslovidl ( pogovorhi, Moscow 1972; J. Nebez, Sprich- 
wörter und Redensarten aus Kurdistan, Munich 1970. 
There are numerous proverbs and sayings cited in 
Cindt, FolAlor, 1957, 249-81, and in the grammars of 
Jardine and Beidar, as well as in the dictionary of 
Mardukh, ii, 1-86. 

‘The songs are infinite in number and variety: dance 
songs, dilok, songs of love, lawik, or war, ger or delat; 
songs which accompany the transhumance in the 
spring, serċle, or in the autumn, fahfzoh; lullabies, 
lori; epithalamia, hecalZ or serésavano; also songs of 
mourning, sin or gewil, punctuate the daily life of the 
Kurds from the cradle to the grave and throughout 
their days of hard labour. The reviews Hawar, Ronaht 
and Roja nú have published hundreds of them, as 
have Cindi and Evdal, Folklor, 342-474; Cindi, 
Folklora kotrmancié, 189-248; see also Rondot, Trois 
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chansons kurdes, in. Cakiers du Sud, No. 274 (1943), 
17-24; Nikitine, La poesie lyrique Aurde, in Ethno- 
graphie, xlv (1945-50), 39°53; Mokri, Güráni jd 
Taranahá-yi hurdi, Tehran 1951; G. Chaliand, Poésie 
populaire des Turcs et des Kurdes, Paris 1961; Cindt, 
K'laméd cmacta K'ördaye lrikle, Erivan 1972. 
Furthermore, see the collections with musical nota- 
tion mentioned earlier. 

Stories and anecdotes (pirok) abound and are full of 
imagination, The stories of marvels allow one to 
forget the worries of life; the anecdotes are replete 
with humour; the satirical stories do not hesitate to 
criticise the faults of individuals, rival tribes, religious 
leaders, in the spirit of the fables of the Middle Ages, 
Above all, the Kurds are fond of animal stories which 
always contain a spiritual moral. M. Duiresne, in Un 
conte kurde de la rézion de So*0rt, in JA (1910), 107-17; 
Nikitine and Soane, The tale of Suto and Tato, in 
BSOS, iii (923), 69-106; Nikitine, Kurdish stories, in 
ibid. (1926), 121-38; Lescot, Textes, i, 2-185; Cindt and 
Evdal, Folklor, 1936, 579-651; Cindl, Folklor, 1957, 
161-88; M. Khaznadar, Aleman kurdi and other 
Kurdish short stories, Baghdad 1969; A. Brunel, 
Gulasar, contes et légendes du Kurdistan, Paris 1946; 
Joyce Blau, Trois textes de folklore kurde, in Études, 
Brussels, vii (1965), 29-50; J. Nebez, Kurdische Mär- 
chen und Volkerzithiungen, NUKSE, 1972. 

Alongside these minor genres, the numerous much 
longer legends constitute choice morsels of Kurdish 
folklore. They can be classitied in different categories 
which, however, are often combined. Some legends 
basically concern the supernatural, such as Mamé 
Alan (Lescot, Testes, ii, 2-369) or Sévahacé or Hozbek; 
others are a purely idyllic form, such as Zelixa & 
Fall, Layla & Mejntin, Siyabend & Xacd, Zambilfiros, 
“the basket-seller"*, X'urgid à Xateer, Strín à Xognew, 
Sirth @ Ferhad, Farir @ Sitiye, Manica @ Béjan; 
finally, the epics with an historical plot, such as 
Dimdim, [ulindt, the adventures of Rustem with 
Zoraw, Cihangir or Zendeheng and more recently the 
exploits of Nadir and Topal, the Twelve Cavaliers of 
Meriwan, Abdul Rehman Baban or Ezdinsér Bedir- 
Xan. These accounts were the glory of the dengbéj or 
professional troubadours, whose class is on the point 
of disappearing. All these texts can be read in the col- 
lection of Mann, Socin, Cindi ete., and also Bois, 
Poètes at troubadours au pays des Soviels, in al- 
Machrig, lii (1959), 266-99; various authors, Kurdshie 
dpiteshie pesni sasl, texts and trs. Moscow 1962; 
V. Minorsky, The Gürän, in BSOS, xi (1943), 75-103; 
O. DŁ. Džalilov, Kurdskiy geroiZeshiy épos "Zlato- 
ruhiykkan.., Moscow 1967; O. F. Qazi, Mehr-o-Vafa, 
Tabriz 1966; A. Ayyubian, Çirike kurde, Tabriz 1961; 
idem, Girike Xec @ Siyamend, Tabriz 1956; Piromerd, 
Diwansde siwaré Merivan, Sulaymàni 1935; Gew 
Mulariani, Zembilfiros, Hewiér 1967; Mokri, La légende 
de Bizan-à ManiJa, Paris 1966; idem, Le chasseur de 
Dieu e le mythe du Roi-Aigle, Wiesbaden 1967; K. A. 
Bedir-Khan and A. de Falgairolle, Le Roi du Kurdi- 
stan, Roman épique hurde, Gap, nd.; K. A. Bedir- 
Khan and Herbert Oertel, Der Adler von Kurdistan, 
Potsdam 1937; Cegerawin, Serpéhatiya Resiw? Dart, 
Damascus 1956; J. Blau, Le kurde de ‘Amédiya et du 
Djabal Sindjar, thèse de doctorat du 3* cycle, Paris 
1973. 


B. Written and learned literature. 


Alongside the mass of illiterate people, there has 
always been among the Kurds a highly cultivated 
intellectual élite. The fact was already mentioned by 
the Kurd Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233) in his Kamil (ix, 
7-8) and taken up many times in the Sharaf-ndma and 
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also by other witnesses, such as Hadjdit Khaltfa (2658) 
(ef. Adnan Adıvar, La scionce chez les Turcs offomans, 
Paris 1939, 92, 106), or the traveller Ewliya Celebi 
in his travel account (1682), who was justly ecstatic 
when confronted with the so well-stocked library of 
Abdal Khin, the lord of Bitlis, cf. A. Sakisian, Abdal 
Khan, seigneur kurde de Bitlis au XVIT* si£cle et ses 
Irésors, in. ] A, coxxix (1957), 253-76. Unfortunatel 
these men of letters preferred to write their scientific 
works either in Arabic, the language of the Kurn, 
if the works were concerned to deal with law, theology 
or history, as did Ibn Khallikān (d. 681/1282), author 
of biographical notices of famous men, or Abu 'l-Fidà 
(673-732/1273-1331), historian and geographer; or else 
in Persian, as did Sharif Khan Bidlist (q.v.) himself in 
his History of the Kurds or Sharaf-ndma (1005/1596-7), 
as also Idris Hakim of Bitlis (d. 926/1520), who wrote 
the first history of the Ottoman Empire, Hast 
bihisht, “The eight paradises" (see BiDLISI, IDRIS). 
The great poet in the Turkish language Fudüll (d. 
963/1556) [9..] was a Kurd, as was the modern 
sociologist Diya” Gok Alp (cf. J. Deny, in RMM, Ixi 
[1925), 3. Even today, many poets in the Arabic 
Janguage—al-Zahawi (1863-1936), Abmad Shawkt, 
the prince of poets (1868-1932), al-Rusáfl (1875-1945), 
the sociologist sim Amin (1865-908), the novelists 
al-‘Akkad (1889-1964), Muhammad Taymfr (1892- 
1921) and his brother Mabmad (born in 1894)—are all 
of Kurdish origin. The following historians who write 
in Persian, such as Muhammad Mardükh Kurdistáni, 
Rashid Yasimi and Ibsán Nürl, or those who write in 
Turkish, such as M. N. Dersimli and A. Yamulki, are 
all Kurds. If the old writers knew and composed in all 
the great Islamic languages, Arabic, Persian and 
‘Turkish, rather than their mother tongue Kurdish, 
the young authors of today use the European Jan- 
guages, English, French, German and even Russian, 
especially in Armenia, where they further add Arme- 
nian. Indeed, the Kurds have been at all times 
polyglots as they have been polygraphs, the same 
authors exercising their talents as much in poetry as 
in history, in the physical and human sciences and 
in journalism. 

In 1860, A. Jaba, in his Recueil de molices et de 
ricits Rourdes, 3-11, gave a brief notice on eight 
poets, who used the Kurmanei dialect, and almost all 
originating from Haküri. Less than a century later, 
“Ala al-Din Sidjádi published in Baghdad a History of 
Kurdish literature (1952), a large volume of 634 pages 
in which, after an introduction on Kurdistan and the 
Kurds (5-66), he recounted the stages and forms of 
Kurdish literature (69-146), then gave substantial 
notices on twenty-four poets (147-534), followed by 
à rather dry list of 212 other authors (535-58). Even 
so, he confines himself to the no longer living poets 
of *Irálk and Iran. Since then, there have been two 
more recent works of Matrüf Xiznedär, Essay on the 
history of contemporary Kurdish literature [in Russian, 
1967, 232 pp] and of “Iz al-Din Mustafa Rasal, 
Realism in Kurdish literature (in Arabic, 1968, 236 
PP, not to mention other studies which show the 
progress of Kurdology since Jaba's time and felici- 
tously complete our information on this oriental 
literature still so little known in the West. 


1. Origins and the classical period. 

Jaba's informant gave the rsth century as the 
period in which the first poets flourished: El! Herirt 
(1425-95), Séx Ehmed Nigani, better-known under the 
name of Melay? Cizri (1407-81) and Mela Ehmed ot 
Baté (1414-95), who were therefore contemporaries. 
Mir Mihemed of Mikis, surnamed Feqiyé Teyran, was 
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supposed to be even earlier than them (1307-75), All 
these dates are to be corrected and placed later. In 
fact, D. N, MacKenzie in his article Meld-¢ Jisrt and 
Fagt Tayrdn, in Yad-ndma-yi Irānī-yi Minorsky, 
Tehran 1969, showed pertinently, thanks to the 
method of the abdjad, that Melay? Cizzt lived between 
1570 and 1640 and his disciple, Fegiyé Teyran, 
between 1590 and 1660. The most famous is Melayé 
Cizri, later than Hafir (d. 791/1380 or 792/1390) and 
Diámi (817-95/1414-92), whose Din of more than 
2,000 verses has remained very popular among the 
shaykhs and mollahs, much more than among the 
masses. It has always been read and commented on 
in the Kur'in schools of Kurdistán, but its text is 
difficult. His ideas are those of Persian Süfism. His 
Disedn was published by M. Hartmann, Das hurdische 
Diwan des Sekéch Akmed, Berlin 1904, in photocopy; 
by Mohammed effq Anwast Heseniye, Istanbul 
1340/1922; Qedr! Cemil Paşa, Diwana Meld, in Latin 
characters, in Hawar, Nos. 35-57 (1943-3), incomplete 
text; and above all, the fine edition of Shaykh Ahmad 
b, al-Mella Mubammad al-Bubt! al-Zivingl, al-‘Ahd 
al-djawhari fi shark Dicán al-Shaykh al-Djisri, 2 vols., 
943 pp. Kamishll, 1377/1958. Under the vocalised 
Kurdish text, at a lower level, are given, every two 
verses, an Arabic word-for-word translation, a more 
elegant total translation and finally a mystical com- 
mentary. Melayé Baté is especially known for his 
Meuiád, published by von Le Coq, Kurdische Texte, 
Berlin 1903. Feqiyè Teyran, who composed an elegy 
On the death of his master Cizri, i& the author of 
mumerous works, in particular of the History of 
Shaykh San'an, published and translated into Russian 
by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1965, and in Persian by 
Q. F. Qazi, Tabriz 1967. 

The succeeding generation of poets cited by Jaba 
is dominated by Ehmedè Xani (1650-1706), who 
settled at Bayazid. He is the author of the famous 
Kurdish national epic, Memozin. In this work, which 
has been frequently re-published, the poet adapted 
the popular epic Mam Alam, publ. by R. Lescot, 
Beirut 1942, and by N. Zaza, Damascus 195, which 
he recomposed according to classical literary rules, 
and also Islamising it more. This poem of 2,655 
couplets is the real breviary of Kurdish nationalism. 
If the text of the popular epic Mamé Alan has 
multiple variants which have been translated into 
German, French, Russian, Romanian, English, 
Armenian and Arabic, the classical poem Memosin 
has also had numerous editions: Istanbul 1558/1920, 
Aleppo 1947, Hewlér (Erbil) 1954; translated into 
Mukri by Hejar, Baghdad 1960; with Russian trans- 
lation by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1962; with Turkish. 
translation by M. E. Bozarslan, Istanbul 1968. Many 
authors often confuse these «Wo epics. Apart from 
numerous pieces of verse written in Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian, Ehmedé Xani is also the author of a 
rhymed Arabo-Kurdish vocabulary Nübwhar "First 
fruits" edited by Ydsuf Diya? al-Din, al-Hadiyya 
al-Bomidiyya fi ‘Llugha al-Kurdiyya, Istanbul 
1310/1892, 279-97. and also in facsimile by von Le 
Coq, Kurdische Teste, i, 1-47. His disciple and suc- 
cessor in his school of Bayazid, Ismailé Bayazidt 
(1654-1709), also left behind many Kurdish poems 
and a KurmanciArabic-Persian glossary, Gulzar 
"The rose garden’ 

In the 18th century, mention should be made of 
Şerif Xan (1682-1748), of Culamerg, of the family of 
the amirs of Hakári, author of numerous verses in 
Kurmanci and Persian, and Mürad Xan of Bayazid 
(1736-78), author of numerous lyrical poems. 

In the same period, but at the court of the wdlis 

















of Ardalàn or the sultans of Hewraman, appeared a 
whole pleiade ot poets whose lyrical or religious works 
are in the Garin! dialect. One may cite Ehmedé Text 
(ca. 1640) and Séx Mistefa Besarani (1641-1702), 
whom Minorsky believes to be more recent (d. 1760) 
In this case, he would be contemporary with a whole 
group of poets, with Xànay Qubádt (1700-59), author 
of a Salasdt-ndna, and with Mahzüni (ca. 1783). 

It is impossible to cite all the poets who lived in 
the 19th century and whose works have been printed 
between, the two World Wars. Their names and the 
list of their works will be found cited in the literature 
of Xiznedar (218-20) and Resdl (228-32). On the 
poets in Gürànl, cf. Minorsky's article, The Ga 
Some have been studied at greater length by Sidjadi 
in his History of Kurdish literature, e.g. (247-76), 
Mewlew! (1806-82). It will be noted that the dates 
advanced by the different authors do not always 
coincide, and the taste of the Kurdish poets for 
choosing a takhallus or pseudonym will also be 
remarked. 

‘Among the poots of the roth century whose forma- 
tion was purely religious, one may mention above all 
Nall (1797-1855), who travelled extensively, wrote 
verses in Kurdish, Persian and Arabic, and whose 
Kurdish Diwan was published in Baghdad in 1931 and 
in Erbil in 1962; Salim (1800-66), and Kurd (1803-49) 
(ed. Hewlér 1961), whose lyricism blossoms into 
patriotism; the Nakshband! Mehwi (1830-1909) ex- 
plains Süfl theories (ed. Sulaymant 1922), likewise, 
too, Mirza Rehim Wefa'l (1836-92) ed. Hewlér, 1951- 
61, 2 vols.). The greatest poets of the end of the 
century are Haci Qadir Koyi (1815-92), whose 
patriotic poems still arouse enthusiasm in many 
young people (ed. Hewler 1953, Baghdad 1960); Séx 
Riza Talebani (1842-1910), agnostic and satirist, very 
popular still today and who composed verses in 
Kurdish, Persian and Turkish (ed. Baghdad ro3: 
1046; ef. C. J. Edmonds, 4 Kurdish lampoonist 
Shaikh Riza Talebani, in JRCAS, xxii (Jan. 1935] 
Salih Heriq (1851-1907), writing in traditional forms 
aud on Sift themes (ed. Baghdad 1338); Edel 
Evdelah Beg Misbah al-Diwan (1862-1917, Diedn 
H. H. Mukriani, Rawāndiz 1936, ed. Géw Mukriani 
Hewléc 1960, and unpublished poemas ed. M. Xiznedar, 
Baglidad 1970), a delicate and romantic poet. 

Let us also mention some women who have played 
a role in literature: Mah Seref Xanim of Ardelan 
(1800-47), Sira Xanim of Diyarbakir (1814-55) and 
Mihreban of Berwari (1858-1905). 


2. The modern age. 

The end of the First World War gave Kurdish 
literature an impetus which still continues, thanks to 
the numerous newspapers and journals which have 
allowed young talents to publish their poems and 
express their national and social ideas (see section 3. 
below). 

It is extremely difficult to make a choice among 
the poets of this revival which extends from 1920 to 
our own days. 

In the intellectual radiance of Sulaymanf, the real 
capital in ‘Irak of Kurdistin, let us cite before all 
Piremérd "The old man" (2863-1930), pseudonym of 
Had Tevefta, an original spirit, indefatigable traveller, 
journalist, who devoted the last years of his life to 
‘making known to the young Kurds, who adored him, 
the beauties of their land, their language, their history 
and their literature, The tortured Bakes, Faiq Ab- 
dallah (1905-48), did not cease to encourage the youth 
and to exhort them to work and study and to exalt in 
‘them love of their homeland and of goodness. Ziwer, 
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Abdallah Mihemed (1875-1948), is full of lyricism and 
sensibility in singing of nature and the national soil. 

Gora, Abdallah Suleyman (1904-63), one of the 
greatest contemporary Kurdish poets, has abandoned 
stereotyped forms and classical metre, for he is the 
partisan and practitioner of free verse, as he has been 
of liberty of ideas and of life; a poet with advanced 
ideas, who is not lacking in lyricism to criticise social 
abuses. Qani', Mihemed Séx Abdul Kerlm (born in 
1900), published from 1951 to 1955 numerous small 
"books which each evoke an aspect of the Kurdistan 
which he celebrates with love. Let us further mention 
among the Kurdish poets of ‘Irak, Ehmed Muxtar Caf 
(1897-1935; ed. Sulaymäni, 1960); Hamdi (1878-1936, 
ed. Baghdad, r958) and fhe younger Abdul Wahid 
Nari (1903-44), Dildar (1918-48, Diwan, ed. Hewièr 
1962) and Dilzar, born in 1920, who edited in 1957 the 
Quatrains of Baba Tahir, the sth/trth century writer, 
‘whom some Kurds claim as their own. 

In Iran, at the time of the Republic of Mabàbád, 
two young patriotic poets came to the front: M. 
Hémin and especially “Abd al-Rahman Hejar (born 
in 1920), who was the official poet and who published 
thousands of verses to exalt love of the homeland and 
liberty, such as Alekok (Tabriz 1945); in 1958, he 
published a collection of verse narratives and the 
Comedy of the Dog and the Moon, Bell seremer à 
lasayt sag & mangesew; be presented a summary of 
his autobiography (142-85) and several poems (185- 
222), in the Kurdshiy dialekt Mukri of K. R. Ayyubi 
and I. A. Smirnova, Leningrad 1968, and published 
a translation of the Quairains of Khayyiim (Beirut 
1968) 

Tn Kurmanci, one may note Kamiran A. Bedir Xan, 
writer of romantic free verse, and above all Cegerxwin, 
Séxinus Hesen (born in 1903), author of two collec- 
tions; Diwané Cegerzwin (Damascus 1945) and Secera 
azadt "The revolt of liberty" (Damascus 1954); an 
extremely vibrant and patriotic poet, preaching the 
instruction of youth and the union of all the Kurds, 
and going beyond pure nationalist élan to hope for 
radical social reforms; his many verses, varied in 
their workmanship, often preserve a classieal form, 
but also he knows how to use more modern techniques. 
His rhymes are very rich. He is well-known and loved 
by the Kurds of Syria and Turkey (cf. Ordixané Celll, 
Poésia Cegerswin bajarvanié, ("Civic poetry of 
Cegerxwin""], Erivan 1966). 

But the great novelty is the vitality of Kurdish 
letters in Soviet Armenia, including Kurmanci. Those 
who were the pioneers in this field were mostly from 
the old Yaztdis, illiterate by definition, immigrants 
from Turkey, who were to profit from their new social 
situation. Without the least Islamic culture and with- 
‘out any contact with the educated élite of the rest of 
the Kurdish world, their works are often ideologically 
oriented, but of a much more natural workmanship. 
‘They ignore classical prosody and their versification 
gains from simplicity, Lyricism is far from absent. 
‘They sing of love of the family and the beauties of 
nature, such as Casimé Ceifi (born in 1908) and 
especially Mikallé Resid (born in 1925), who is rich. 
in sensibility. Some of their strongly committed 
poems have social inspirations. Woman must be 
liberated, says Etaré Sera (born in 1906) in numerous 
quatrains. Usivé Beko (born in 1909) criticises feudal 
exploitation; Qaçaxė Murad (born in 1914), Wezirè 
Nadiri (1911-47) and Eminé Evdal (1906-64) are 
pleased to recall the heroic times of the war of libera- 
tion, Let us further cite Haciyé Cindi (born in 1908) 
and Sement Siyabend (born in 1908), hero of the 
Soviet Union, who clothed in a new form the fine 























popula: lyric epic Siyabend @ Xeed, 1959. The teacher 
Kariéné Cacant, a younger man, has published in 
particular animal fables which are not lacking in 
freshness, The paper Riya taze of Erivan and various 
anthologies, not to mention numerous small booklets, 
make known these Kurdish poets of Soviet Armenia, 
all nourished by their rich folklore. 

In fact, it is only since r920 that prose has made 
its appearance in Kurdish letters. In order to enlarge 
the intellectual horizon and to enrich the vocabulary 
by allowing its progress and modernisation, the 
Kurdish men of letters have translated, at least in the 
shape of fragments, the works of foreign authors. In 
Syria and Lebanon they have translated from French; 
im ‘Trak, from English and Arabic; in Iran, from 
Persian; in Soviet Armenia, from Russian and 
especially from Armenian. There have also been 
placed at the disposal of the potential Kurdish 
reader out of the plays of Shakespeare, The tempest, 
by Jamal Nebez (Baghdad 1957); of the stories of 
Voltaire, Zadig, by Mohammad Elt Kurdi (Baghdad 
1954); of the pages of Vietor Hugo, Gavroche and 
Daudet, Les toiles, translated by Zaza, or of Anatole 
France. J. Nebez has also translated The cloak of 
Gogol (Baghdad 1958). But it is especially the Soviet 
Kurds who are the translators of Russian authors, 
Pushkin, Gorki, Tolstoy or Lermontov, not forgetting 
Lenin and Stalin, or Armenians, Abovian,Toumanian, 
Isahakian, etc. The principal names of the translators 
to be encountered are: C. Celil, H. Cindi, E. Evdal, 
Q. Murad, N. Esed and T, Murad, Some even write 
several of their works directly in Armenian, such as 
C. Celil, E. Evdal, Nadoyé Xido Mehmüdov and many 
others. 

In ‘Irak, many articles of scientific popularisation 
have been translated, e.g. Dr. Hasim Dixirmact, ard 
Nact Ebas have specialised in the translation of 
accounts of early British travellers in Kurdistan. 

In the purely literary domain, the novel is the 
genre which seemed the best adapted to the mentality 
and art of the Kurds, In the review Hawar, one may 
read the stories of Nuredin Zaza (born in 1919), and 
the fables in prose of Mistefa Ehmed Botl. In these 
stories, Qadri Can (born in ror8) is concerned with 
religious fatalism and the feudal ascendancy. But one 
should note very especially Osman Sebri (bora in 
1909) who, whilst à poet when in the mood, is 
particularly a born storyteller, with a lively, simple 
and direct style. 

In.¢Lrak, where the intelligentsia is more numerous, 
history is a privileged field, with the fecund Husayn 
Huzni Mukriani (1885-1947) as the author of varied 
studies: The history of the Kurdish emirates, t929-3t, 
Famous Kurds, 1931, The Soran emirs, 1935, The 
Kurds and Nadir Shah, 1934, The Zend Kurds, 1934, 
 Mukriani Kurdistan or Atropatene, 1938, etc. General 
Mihemed Emin Zeki (1880-1948), published a Sum- 
mary of the history of the Kurds and Kurdistan, 1931, 
a History of the Kurdish states and emirates in the 
Islamic period, 1948, a History of Sulaimani and its 
district, 1939, and two volumes of Kurdish celebrities 
and Kurdistan, 1945-7. All these works have been 
translated into Arabic. Refiq Hilmi (d. 1961), began 
the publication of his Memoirs, in fascicules of a 
hundred pages, beginning in 1956 and entitled them 
A recollection, Southern Kurdistan, the revolutions of 
Shaykh Mahmud (a work still uncompleted), Tewfiq 
Wehbi, pioneer of Kurdish grammar, 1929, 1956, is 
also a historian who has studied the Yazidis, 1962, 
and the origins of the Kurds and their language, 1965. 

Literary criticism began with Yünis Reüf and 
Dildar, Kamuran and especially Marüf Xiznedar, who 
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in review articles and prefaces of anthologies pres- 
ented many ancient and modern poets, Xiznedar, 
apart from his History of Kurdish literature, also 
composed Kes 4 gafiyel le gf'irf. burdí da ("Rhyme 
and rhythm in Kurdish poetry”, Baghdad 1962). 
Cemil Bendi Rojbeyani, Arabic translator of the 
Skaraf-náma in 1957, is especially interested in the 
poets and writers of the Zengene, Kelhir and neigh- 
bouring tribes. “Alā? al-Din Sidjfdi published not 
only his History of Kurdish literature (in 1952), 
Researchs on Kurdish literature (1968) and also the 
Value of knowledge (2970), but also five volumes of 
Necklace of pearls (1957-72), à collection of literary 
narratives, stories and anecdotes, in which philosophy, 
beliefs and history are mixed, and his Journey in 
Kurdistan (1956). Let us finally cite *Izz al-Din Rasûl 
(born in 1935), for his works on literature and folklore 
(1968). 

In “Irak also, numerous authors, writers, journalists 
and militants, have published, in verse and prose, 
collections and articles in which they have pleaded 
the most urgent social causes of the disinherited, 
such as Sekir Fetah in The companion of the children. 
(1948), The Kurdish woman (1958), The new life (1960); 
Ibrahim Ehmed (bom in 1912), in Misery (1959) and 
many articles in newspapers; Miherem Mihemed Emin 
(born in zoer), in Unele Omar (1954), The tranquil 
lake (1957) and The patk of liberty (1954). 

In Soviet Armenia, one also finds young literary 
critics who give in Riya fase their often severe appre- 
ciations of poetic works wiich appear. Among them 
are Mikailé Resid, and especially Emériké Serdar, 
and Ordixané Celi! is an excellent critic. His books 
on Cegerawin, Dimdim, on proverbs and his articles 
on folklore are the proof of that, and he has also 
published Poems (1954) and Telf Hamza, a kind of epic 
(1963). But the prose writers these are less numerous 
than the poets. They do not enter into the domain of 
the dream, nor even into history properly speaking, 
but most of their writings set forth the wretched life 
that they led in the past in the time of the Turks and 
the revival of their present social situation. At their 
head is their veteran Ereb Semo (born in 1898), who 
is also the most fecund. His latest compilation, 
Berevok (Erivan 1969), takes up the text of Berbang 
"Dawn" (1958), a rehash, revised and corrected, of 
Sivané kurd “The Kurdish shepherd” (1935), retrans- 
lated and republished in Beirut (1946), in which 
he narrated with much freshness and simplicity 
the life of his childhood as a small herdsman, the 
picturesque events of the life of the tribes and 
the implantation of communism among them; 
there are also his Jina bextewar “The happy life 
(1959) and the unpublished Hopo, which is its 
complement, in which is described the existence 
of the Kurds under the Soviet régime. Semo has also 
published Dimdim (1966), which is the romanticised 
history of this famous epic. He is furthermore the 
author of numerous articles i many Russian language: 
newspapers on all the social and historical subjects 
"which interest the Kurds, Ell Evdal-Rehman pub- 
lished in this same vein of social preoccupations, 
Xaté Xanim“Lady Xate” (1959) and Gundé Mersasan 
"The village of heroes" (1968), and Rehim Gazi, 
Hisyarbün "Awakening" (1960), which speaks of the 
resistance of the Kurds of Iran against their Turkish 
or Iranian oppressors. 

Thus one sees the true novel, as it is understood 
in the West, does not yet really exist in Kurdish 
literature. It is rather the new genres which Kurdish 
writers prefer, even in *Iràk. The eame remark may 
be made with reference to the theatre. In Armenia, 





















from the beginnings, there were attempts with W. 
Nadiri, Reva jiné, “The abduction" (2933) and A. 
Mirazi, Zemané puyt “Time past" (1945), and recent; 
Ismalle Duko, Zewaca bå dil “Marriage without love” 
(1954). In all these cases, the theme is the struggle 
against the customs of the past age. Similarly in Irak 
with Burkan, Kig¢ 6 quiebzane "Ihe girl and the 
school" (1956), and Jiri, Afret @ niwiste “The woman 
and the talisman" (1956), plays performed in the 
schools. There are also critical themes in the comic 
scenes of Emin Mirta Kerim. In 1953-4, Goran 
published in his newspaper Jim several verse plays, 
including The poor man's dream, The voice of death, 
eic, which aim at waging a vendetta against the 
faults of the present society. But the Four martyrs 
(1659) is a patriotic play of Xalid Delair. Cemal Abdul 
Qadir Baban published Nér&z (1990), a play ia five 
acts in verse, and Zak Ehmed Henari, TA fate of 
the oppressor Dahak (1960). Let us mention especially, 
because it was published in Istanbul (1965), Birine 
rés "The black wound" of Musa Anter (born in 1920), 
in which the author calls attention to the misery and 
ignorance of the Kurdish peasant in Turkey. On 
Kurdish theatre, cf. Azad Kardo, The Kurdish stage, 
in The Kurdish Journal, iij3-4 (1965), 13-5. 
Bibliography: ‘Al? al-Din Sidjadt, Mijo-i 
édeb-i Kurdi, Baghdad 1371/1952; Maruf Xiznedar, 
Oferk istorii sobremennoy Kurdshoy literaturi, 
Moscow 1967; *Izz al-Din Rast, al-Wakityya fi 
"Ladab al-Kurdi, Sidon-Beirut 1967; Celadet Bedir 
Xan, Klasikin we an gohir w edibén mé en kevin. 
("Our classics and our ancient poets and men of 
letters”), in Hawar, 33 (October 1941), 522-30; 
Th. Bois, Coup d'oil sur la littérature hurde, in 








ig, xlix (1955), 201-39; idem, Les Kurdes: 
histoire, sociologie, literature, folklore, in. ibid, liii 
(tos9), ror-27, 266-99; idem, Bulletin raisonne 
d'iudes kurdes, in. ibid., lviii (1964), 527-70; Emin. 
Feyat, Encumen Ediban-i Kurd, collection of Kur- 
dish literary works, Istanbul rgzo; Ell Kemal 
Baplr, Guldeste-t si'ra-i haw'esrim (“A bouquet of 
any contemporary poets"), Sulaymàni, 1939; Abdal 
Kerim Hekezi, Komela ji'ir-u ga'iran-i kurdi ("Col- 
lection of poems of Kurdish poets"), Baghdàd 1938; 
Reliq Hilmi, Şiir ú edebiyabi kurdi (“Kurdish 
poetry and belles-lettres”), Daghdád, i, 1941, ii, 
1956; Kerlm Sareza, Koye à $a'iranf (“Posts ot 
Koy"), Baghdad 1961; ‘Abd al-Salim Hilmi and 
‘Abd al-Madifd Lutfi, Nozardt fi 'ladab al-kurdi, 
Baghdid 1945; Maru Xiznedar, 4 ghini Kurdistán 
("Songs of Kurdistan"), Baghdid to56; Cesimé 
Celll, E'frandné nvfsh'aré órmanca sowtié ("Works 
of Soviet Kurdish writers"), Erivan 1948; Ni- 
vísark'are körmanca sovetié, Erivan 1954; idem, 
Notsark’artd k'ordayé sovetié, Frivan 19573 Kagaxé 
Murad and C. Celli, Efrandinéd nvisk'aré k'ördéd 
Erenistanéye sovetié ("Works of Kurdish writers 
of Soviet Armenia”), Erivan 1961. 


C. The Kurdish press. 

The influence of the press is basic in the national 
and cultural life of a people. With regard to this, the 
development and transformations of the Kurdish 
press are characteristic of the political evolution of 
the Kurds. Of the 19 recorded newspapers and 
reviews, whose periodicity is all relative, some have 
only had ephemeral life, The publishing centres have 
been moved from Istanbul to the different towns of 
*Iràk, Baghdad, Sulaymáni, Hewlér and Kirkük; of 
Iran, Tehran, Mababad and Tabriz; or even to 
Damascus and Beirut. Often these newspapers are 
bilingual. Most of the journals consist of a precious 
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and inexhaustible mine of information on language, 
folklore and the customs of the Kurdish land, and 
also on its history and geography. Furthermore to 
be found in them are numerous texts of poets, ancient 
or modern, as well as fine ideas of literary criticism. 
‘Young talents are also exercised there, 

The first Kurdish newspaper, Kurdistan, was 
founded in Cairo in 1898 by Midhet Paya Bedir Xan 
and his brother *Abd al-Rabmáa and moved from. 
Cairo to Geneva and Folkestone (3x nos.); republished 
Baghdad, 1977, by Kamal Fuad, In Istanbul, 
there was the monthly Roja urd “Kurdish day”, 
which became “The Kurdish sun", in 1912 (3 n0s.). 
In 1916, Sureya Bedir Xan published in Turkish the 
weekly Jin “Life” which proclaimed “Kurdistan for 
the Kurds”. He also published there in 1917-18 the 
weekly Kurdistan (37 nos.). 

Between the two wars (1920-45), the Kurdish 
press really began to flourish and develope. There 
appeared in Sulayminl in 1920-2, Péskewtin “Pro- 
gress! (118 nos); in 1922-5, Roj-i Kurdistan "The 
Sun of Kurdistan" (15 nos.), re-published in Baghdad 
in 1973 by Djamal Khaznadir; the weeklies Bang? 
Kurdistan “The call of Kurdistan” 1922 (x4 nos.) in 
1925, Bangé hagq "The call of truth", the official 
newspaper of Séx Mehmüd (3 nos) and Umidi 
istiqlal “Hope of independence”, edited by Reffq 
Hilmf (25 nos.). In 1925-6, Diyart Kurdistan “The 
gift of Kurdistin" of Salih Zeki Sabtbqran, in 
Kurdish, Arabic and Turkish, had 16 nos. In 1924-6, 
the weekly Jiyanewe ""The resurrection" an. official 
newspaper (56 nos.) which took the name Jiyan 
“Life” 1926-38 (556 nos), and that of Jf, 193963, 
"under the direction of Piremerd until his death (1956), 
exceeded a thousand nos. In 1938 there appeared the 
scientific review Zanistt “Science” of Salih Quitan, 
who published in it historical and literary articles, 
‘but which only had a few issues, while the weekly 
Ziban “Language” 1937-9, published by the muni- 
cipality, had 70 nos. In Rawandiz, Huseyn Huzni 
Mukriani published 1926-32 Zari kurmamcí "The 
Kurdish language" which had 3o nos. Baghdid was 
to become an important Kurdish cultural centre 
through the publication of the very numerous 

j "Sirius", 1939-49, directed by 
Ibrahim Ehmed and Deng? Géti-e Taza "The voice of 
the New World" edited by the British Embassy and 
edited by Tewfiq Wehbl. Outside ‘Irak, itis important 
to mention the major reviews, in Latin characters, 
Hawar "The alarm cry", 1932-5 and 1941-5, 57 nos, 
and its illustrated supplement, Ronaht “The lamp" 
941-5, 28 nos., both published in Damascus by Emir 
Celadet Bedir Xan, and the weekly Roja n@ “The 
new day" 1943-6, 73 nos. and its supplement Siér 
“The star" which only had 3 issues, published by 
Emir Kamiran Bedir Xan in Beirut. These journals 
provide an enormous mass of folkloric documents. 
Let us mention, in Erivan, the bi-weekly newspaper 
Riya taze “The new view", the organ of the Kurdish 
section of the Communist Party of Armenia, which 
appeared, in Latin characters from 1930 to 1938 
(6x2 nos.), then in Cyrillic characters from ross. It 
has now exceeded its 2,sooth number. It is along 
with Jin of Sulaymant the best example of longevity 
of the Kurdish press. 

‘The equivocal political situation in Iran between 
the years 1941 and 1945, especially after the procla- 
mation of the independent Kurdish Republic (1945-6), 
brought about the blossoming of a whole Kurdish 
press in Mahābād: Kurdistan, 1945-6, the official 
newspaper (1r3 nos.) and a literary review of the 
same name (x6 nos.) Hawaré nfstiman, Awar, Gir 4 

















sali mindalant hurd, Helale “The red poppy” only 
survived a spring. For his part, in Lahtdjin, Sex Latif, 
son of $8x Mehmid, published the journal Néjtiman 
"Homeland" which had 3 issues. 

After the War and until the proclamation of the 
Republic in *Irák (r4 July 1958), the journals nor- 
mally appeared in both Kurdish and Arabic. In 
1948-9, in Baghdad, Eladin Sécad! published Nizar 
"The rock" (22 nos.), and in 1937-63, Hafiz Mistefa 
Qazt published there Héwa "Hope" (6 nos). In 
Erbil, from 1954 to 960, Gew Mukriani published 
the bi-monthly Hetaw “The sun”, which had 188 nos. 
Under the Republic, in Kirkūk, 1959-62, Ray gel 
“Popular opinion” (34 nos); 1959-61, Azadi Liber- 
ty”, organ of the *Iráig C.P. (s6 nos.). In Sulaymáni, 
Union published the monthly Bilésd 
1959-60, with ro nos. In 1960, appeared 
Roji muse "The new sun" with 18 nos. and the 
communist political and literary daily, Birwa 
"'Belief", frorn July 1960 to Janvary 1963 brought out 
95 noz while Baghdàd, the bilingual daily Xebat 
"Etfort", organ of the D.P.K. brought out 462 nos. in. 
1959-51. The Ministry of Agriculture published from 
1959 to 1955, in Arabic and Kurdish, Caveser hirdin€ 
işt @ hal (21 nos), and the Ministry of Orientation. 
Tragé nuwe (24 nos.). In the course of the year 1960, 
the lawyer Omer Colal Huwaizi published 69 nos. of 
the democratic political daily Dengé Aurd. One cannot 
pass over in silence Kurdistan, a weekly, published 
in Tehran under the auspices of the Iranian 
Government from May 1959 to May 1963 with 
205 nos, political, scientific, literary and social; 
this very interestiag weekly was only circulated 
abroad. 

‘The internecine Kurdi-‘Irakt war from 9 September 
1961 to 13 March 1970, diminished the activity of the 
Kurdish press. Nevertheless, in Erbil the municipality 
published (1962-3) its newspaper Hewlér, with 76 
nos. In Baghdad there appeared in ro64 the first 
Kurdish issue of the seasonal journal Tufis, published 
by the tobacco administration, and, in 1967, Biyarett 
“Fraternity”, a political newspaper of Salih Yasuff. 
It is this period which saw the appearance in Turkey, 
in Turkish and in Kurdish, several ephemeral 
reviews: Dicle @ Firat (1962-3) in Istanbul with 8 nos.; 
Deng, in 1963 and in 1965 Dengé tate "The new voice”! 
which only had 4 nos. before it was immediately 
stopped and the directors prosecuted. 

The end of hostilities in Kurdistia saw the birth, 
from 1970 to 1973, of 20 periodicals, of which 2 were 
jn. Kirkük, 6 in Hewler, only 4 in Sulaymanf, but 16 
in Baghdàd, which seems to indicate that the CIràkl 
capital has now become the intellectual and cultural 
centre of the Kurds in ‘Ind, In Sulaymant, there is 
Birayeit (1971-2, 18 nos.); Dengi mamosta (7 nos.); 
Jin, since 1071, presented as the continuation of the 
newspaper founded by Piremerd; and since 1972, the 
monthly Éstére "The star", intended for children. 
In Baghdad, there is Birayetf, supplement of the daily 
Ta?akhi (1970-1, 18 nos.). Since 1970, the Philatelist 
Club has published Géti-i pat “"The world of stamps”, 
in Arabie, Kurdish and English. The General con- 
federation of trade unions has as its official organ 
Hişyar-i kirékaran "The awakening of the workers” 
which, since its no. 189 of December 1972, has a 
Kurdish section. One should mention as an annual 
publication The Journal of the Kurdish Academy, ijz 
(1973], a great volume of 800 pages whose editor-in- 
Chief is Ihsán Shirzid, Minister of Municipalities, 
and of which one section is in Arabic. In Iran, one 
should note the name Réga-i yekttt “The path of 
unity", a monthly publication of the Iranian Govern- 
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ment, whose no. 1 came out in April 1971 and which 
continues to appear regularly (in 1978). 

The different Kurdish groups abroad publish 
ephemeral bulletins, at times simply typed. In 1949, 
there appeared in French Dengé Kurdistan "la Voix 
du Kurdistan", organ of the D.P.K. in Europe. 
Since 1958, the Association of Kurdish Students in 
Europe has published in English each year Kurdistan, 
in Kurdish and in Latin characters, some annual 
issues of Hfviya welé “Hope of the homeland” 
1965-5, and similarly Çiya "The mountain” in 1965- 
The Commission for the Advancement of Kurdistan 
(CAK) of the United Kingdom published in English a 
single issue of Kurdica. In English also there exists 
one of the best publications of this genre, The Kurdish 
Journal, from December 1963 to September 1960, 
Published by the Association of the Kurdish Students 
in U.S.A. Finally, in Kurdish and Turkish, Ronali, 
“The lamp", organ of the Kurds of Turkey in Europe, 
Since August 1971; this is now (1978) at its 8th issue. 

Bibliography: The bibliographies of Edmonds 
and MacKenzie; R. Lescot, La presse hurde, in 

Roja nd, no. 1 (May 1943); Bishop M. L. Ryan, 

Bibliography of the Kurdish press, in JRCAS (1944), 

313714; Secadi, Meje-i , . ., 55177; Nerevan, Notes 

sur la presse kurde d'Irak, Publication d'un hebdo- 

madaire kurde en Iran, in Orient, no. 1o (7950/2), 

139-48; 1. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien..., 

394-5; and especially, Jamal Khaznadar, Kurdish 

journalism guide, in Kurdish, Arabic and English, 

Ministry of Culture, Baghdad 1973, published on 

the occasion of an exhibition of the Kurdish press 

for the 75th anniversary of the first Kurdish news- 
paper. (Tw. Bors) 

AL-KURDI, Muyasatan Ash (4. 1332/1914), one 
of the leading figures in the recent history of 
the Nakshbandi order, and author of several 
influential works, 

Born in Irbi, he made early acquaintance with 
Şüfism, for his father, Fath Allāh-zåda, was a Kadirt 
Shaykh. His own initiation was at the hands of a 
Nakshbandi shayh of the city, Shaykh ‘Umar, who 
was separated by only one link in the initiational 
chain from the great renewer of the Nakshbandiya 
jn the western Islamic lands, Mawlini Khalid 
Baghdad! (d. 1242/1826). After several years spent in 
the company of Shaykh ‘Umar, Mubammad Amin 
received a licence himself to initiate disciples into the 
Nakshbandi path, and he left his homeland, never to 
return, He retained, however, a certain mode of 
reverential awareness of Shaykh ‘Umar's spiritual 
presence through the distinctive Nakshbandi tech- 
nique known as rdbifa, He spent many years in Mecca 
and Medina, enjoying numerous mystical and vision- 
ary experiences; he compared his state while in Mecca 
to that of Ibn “Arabi when he began the composition 
ol al-Fulhát al-Mahhiyya. Inspired by a desire to 
visit the tombs of the 4h/.al-Bayt in Cairo, he left the 
Hidjaz for Egypt, whick was to be his residence for 
the rest of his life, with the exception of a return visit 
to the Holy Cities in 1323/1905. He lived first in the 
rawah of the Kurdish students at the Azhar, later 
moving to the village of Ambaba outside of Cairo, 
and finally to Balik. Initially he concealed his 
Nalkshbandi affiliations and Sof! interests, con- 
centrating on the study of hadith, tafsir and fikh at 
the Azhar. Later he began to proclaim the path, and 
to accept each year a small number of disciples. Upon 
an indication from Shaykh ‘Umar contained in a 
dream, he then decided to accept all who came to him, 
and indeed vigorously to propagate the Nakshbandi 
order throughout Egypt, travelling widely to numer- 




















ous towns and villages. He encountered opposition 
from the followers of other orders and from ad- 
herents of the Salafi movement, but soon came to 
gather a large following. In his instruction, he placed 
emphasis on two particular elements of Nakshbandt 
practice; silent dkitr and the recitation of a litany 
known as the Ahatm-i kbwadjagan, He died in Balike 
in 1332/1914 and was buried in the Karifa cemetery 
of Cairo. 

He left behind him numerous Mialifas, the most 
prominent of whom was Shaykh Muhammad Yusif 
al-Saķķā; many contemporary Nakķshbandis of Egypt 
are descended from him. The best known of his 
numerous writings is Tamwir al-bulib fi miimalot 
fallám cl-gheyüb, a compendium of religious know- 
ledge of which the third part is devoted to Süfism. 
The eighth edition of this book was printed in Cairo. 
in 1368/1949. He also wrote a biographical dictiorary 
of Nakshbandi saints (al-Mawahib al-sarmadiyya fi 
mandkib al-Nakshbandiyya, published in Cairo in 
1320/1911, as well as manuals of Shafi and Malik 
fikh. 

Bibliography: A comprehensive account of 
Mubammad Amin's life is given in a 55-page 
preface by Shaykh Salama ‘Azzaml to Tanwir al- 
kulüb (8th ed., Cairo 1368/1949). Some mention is 
made of him by A. J. Arberry in his Sufism, 
London 1950, 129-32, where Muhammad Amin's 
description of Nakshbandi practices of dhikr is 
summarised. The same passage from Tanwir al- 
kulüb is also to be found in French translation as an 
appendix to Jean Gouillard's version of La petite 
Philocatie. (Hauo Arcan) 
AL-KURDJ, Guep}, Gurpyistix, the names in 

Islamic sources for the province of Georgia in 
western Caucasia. Georgia comprises four distinct 
regions: Mingrelia and Imereti in the north-west; 
Samtaskbe in the south-west (adjoining the Black Sea 
coastal region of Lazistin {see taz], inhabited by 
a people closely related to the Georgians); Kartli 
in the north, with the capital Tillis [g..], Georgian 
Tbilisi; and Kakheti im the cast. Topographically, 
much of Georgia comprises mountains, hills aad 
platcaus, with lowland only on the Black Sea coastal 
plain and in the valleys of tte River Rioni and its 
tributaries, draining westwards into the Black Sea, 
and of the River Kura (Georgian Mtkvari, Islamic 
Kur (g.v.)) and its tributaries, draining eastwards into 
the Caspian. 

The Georgian people (who refer to themselves 
as Kartvel-ebi and their homeland as Sa-kartvel-o, 
after a mythical, semi-divine ancestor Kartlos) are 
linked with the Svans of northern Mingrelia and the 
Mingrelo-Laz in the so-called "'Ponto-Zagros" group 
of Caticasian peoples, although over the millennia 
their blood must have been much mingled with that 
of other peoples who have invaded or have passed 
through their country. Linguistically, the Georgian 
language forms with Svanetian and Mingrelo-Laz the 
southern or Ibero-Caucasian group of Caucasian 
languages; for details, see At-KADK, languages. It is 
written in an alphabet of considerable phonetic 
exactness, which is traditionally considered to be the 
creation of St. Mesrop, inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet, but which apparently had two forms 
originally; these must at all events have been derived 
in the first place from Aramaic-Pahlavi scripts (see 
D. Diringer, The alphabet, a key to the history of 
mankind’, New York 1968, 252-4). 

Early history. From earliest times, Georgia has 
been a meetingpoint for the cultures of East and 
West and a place where the products of European 
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and Asian commerce were exchanged. In Homeric 
times, the western Georgian coastal region, Imereti 
and Mingrelia, formed the famed Colchis, land of the 
Golden Fleece sought by Jason and the Argonauts, 
whilst the lands to the cast, Kartli, Kakheti and 
Samtskhe, formed the Caucasian Iberia, with its 
capital at Mtskheta-Armazi, on the River Kur just 
upstream from modern Tiflis. The campaigns of 
Pompey in the rst century BC brought Georgia into 
the sphere of Roman political and cultural influence, 
and to classical geographers liko Strabo we owe a 
description of Iberia, and the fourfold class-division 
of its society, a division not dissimilar from that of 
ancient Iran, The Iberians did indeed have close 
cultural links with the Parthians, and we find Iberian 
kings and nobles with Iranian names like Parnavaz 
and Asparukh, together with a certain spread of the 
Zoroastrian religion within Iberia, a process only 
arrested by the adoption of Christianity within 
Georgia ca. 330 AD, during the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine the Great and through the missionary 
efforts of a Cappsdosian slave woman, St, Nino. The 
consequences for the future history of Georgia and 
its people of this conversion to Christianity were 
incalculable. Georgia, aud Armenia [sec ARMINtYA] 
to the south of it, henceforth became bastions of 
the new faith against the pagan regions of the eastern 
Caucasus and against the Sasinids of Persia, the 
enemies of Byzantium, At first dependent on the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, the Georgian Church, like 
that of the Armenians, espoused Monophysitism and 
rejected the formulae of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and at the Council of Dvin of the Armenian and 
Georgian Churches in 506, the Georgians seceded 
from Orthodoxy and set up their own national church 
of St, George, with its Catholicos-Patriarch resident 
at Tiflis. 

The period of Byzantine-Persian rivalry. 
The old capital of Georgia Mtskheta (Ptolemy, 
Geography, 3.10 MeorMux — Megyüex) was 
sometimes called by the Arab geographers by a 
popular etymology Masdjid Dhi "I-Karnayn (Mas*üdi, 
Muwrūdi, ii, 56; cf. Marquart, Streifzüge, 186). Ac- 
cording to the Georgian Chronicle, the Persian eristav 
(“etknarch”) sent against Varaz-bakar (379-937), 
king of Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty, descended 
from the Sásinids), built Titlis “between the Gates 
of the Caucasus” (i.e, between Darial and Darband) 
“to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta” (Brosset, 
Histoire de la Georgie, i, 140). 

During the wars of king Wakhtang Gurgasal (146- 
99?) with the Persians, the fortress (kala) and the 
village (sop‘eli) of Tiflis were destroyed. Wakhtang 
laid the foundations of a town at Tiflis and his son. 
Dati (499-14) completed its walls (op. cit, 180, 
196-201). 

After 523, the Persians, having suppressed the 
ruling dynasty of eastern Georgia, maintained a 
Persian marzban in Tiflis, beside whom representa- 
tives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal share in 
the administration of the country (Brosset, i, 226; 
Marquart, op. cit., 397, 431-2; Djavakhov, Kirist. 
Vostok, i [z912], 110). The governor of Mtskheta was 
under the marzhän. Theophanes of Byzantium (6th 
century) is the first Byzantine author to mention 
HTipirig (Tigh) untpdrodtg under the year 571 
(Theophanes apud Photium, in Migne, Pairologia 
grazca, ciii, 139; cf. Muralt, Essai de chronologie 
byzantine, St. Petersburg 1855, i, r96). 

The wars with the Turks and the Byzantines having 
distracted the attention of the Persians from Iberia, 
the Georgians asked the Byzantine emperor to give 














them a king and the Bagratid Guaram (575-600) was 
set up at Mtskheta, To this king tradition attributes 
tho “restitution of the foundations of the church of 
Sion in Tiflis” (i, 222). 

Alter the victory gained over the Byzantines by 
Khusraw Parwiz (alter 606), the son of Guaram, 
Stephano: I (who was content with the title of 
eristavi  "othnarch"], joined the Persians, Later, 
when in 624 Heraclius and his Turkish allies laid 
siege to Tiflis, Stephanos defended the town bravely. 
Heraclius appointed as wifavar ("chief") Adarnases 
of the old Khosroid family and associated with him 
the cris'ovi Djibghu (Theophanes: Zip ; according 
to Marquart: Tfong Yabghu Khakan). The citadel 
(kala) was taken and Stephanos slain. 

The Arab conquest. The Arabs confounded 
Armenia and Georgia (cf. Balädhuri, Fwtūh, 194; and 
Vakat, ii, 58, where Djurzin is a ndhism of the 
country of Arminiya). According to the Georgian 
chronicle (K“art'lis tskhovreba), the Agarians invaded 
Somkhetía ("Armenia", a rather ambiguous term, 
for “Somichetia of Karti” began to the south of the 
river Khram, about 20 miles south of Tiflis) in the 
reign of Stephanos II (639-632), sor f Adarnases, 
who lived in Tiflis. On the death of this king, his 
sons Mir and Artil withdrew to Egris in Mingrelia. 
In the period of their joint reign (663-8) Georgia 
was visited by the ferocious Murwan Kru (“Marwan 
the Deaf") seat by the Amir al-Mwminin Eshim 
(= Hishim whose dates are actually 105-25/724-43!)- 
Such mistakes and anachronisms may be explained 
by the fact that at this period, the national life of 
Georgia had taken refuge far to the west in lands not 
easily accessible from Cforokh (Klardietia). The 
thread of events may, however, be pieced together 
from Arab and Armenian statements [see ARNINIYA]. 

In reality, Arab expeditions penetrated into 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, í, 2666, in 22/643 Suráka, having 
made peace with Shahr- Baraz (king of Bab al-Abwab 
[g3:]), sent HabIb b. Maslama against Tiflis. To the 
same year Tabarl, i, 2674, puts the peace with the 
people of this town, but it was actually made in 25/ 
645 in the reign of "Uthman (Ya*kübl, Historiae, 94; 
Balidhuri, r98). When Habib b. Mastama had con- 
quered Armenia, he turned his attention to Georgia. 
A Georgian ambassador (Nkly = Nicolas? Ty = 
Theophilus ?) appeared before him to testify that the 
hafrik of Djarzan and his people were well-disposed. 
Habib's answer (cf. the versions in Baladhuri, 20r and 
Tabarl, i, 2764; Yaküt, i, 857, rather follows Ba- 
làdburf) was addressed simply to ''the inhabitants of 
Tiflis, in (the rustá& of) Mandjalls (now Manglis) in 
al-Djurzan (= Georgia) in the land of Hurmuz”. 

Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of their 
religion, but he sent to Tiflis the learned *Abd al- 
Rabmán b. Djaz? to expound the law of Islam, and 
indeed the people of the town were soon converted to 
Istam. 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his conquests 
or his treaties of peace over other regions inhabited 
by the Georgians and their neighbours (Baladhurl, 
202-3; ef. the attempts to analyse them in Ghazarian, 
Armenien unter der arabischen Herrschaft, in Zeitschr. 
f. armen. Philologie, ii (Marburg 1903), 149-228). 
Among these, the Sanáriya play a prominent part 
Ptolemy, 5.8.13: Mavapuiot; in Armenian: Tsa- 
narkh), a very warlike Christian people who lived in 
Kakheti and the high Alazan and who, according to 
the hypothesis of N.Y. Marr, were identical with the 
modern T‘ush, whose language is related to that of the 
Cotens (cf. Ise. Akad. Nauk., x/t2 [1916], 1379-408), 
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From the time of Habib's expedition to the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) the Diurzan 
(eastern Georgians) and the Abkház (c.o., here in the 
Wide sense of "western Georgians of the valley of the 
Rion", ie. of Imereti) paid tribute to the Arab 
military commander in Tiflis (Murndi, ii, 65; Yaküt, 
, $83). From the time of Yazid II (1o1-s/720-4) we 
have a letter in which Djarráb b. ‘Abd Allah con- 
firmed to the Djurzin the guarantees given by Habib 
b. Maslama (Balāghurt, 202; there is a reference there 
also to the rusták of Mandjalis, but several place- 
names are still unidentified). 

As to the "Murvaa Kru" of Armenian and Geor- 
gian tradition, two personnages seem to have been 
confused in this figure (Marquart): Mubammad b. 
Marwan, of whom the Georgians seem to have heard 
the Armenians speak, and his son Marwan b. Mubam- 
mad who in the reign of Hisham was fighting mainly 
in Daghistan, but whose expedition against the 
“Gate” of the Alin [q.v] must have passed through 
the region of Tiflis. His headquarters were at Kisal(?), 
20 farsakls from Tiflis and 4o farsabhs from Bardha'a 
(probably Kesala below Táwüs, which satisfies tie 
description; see below). A dirham is known of ‘Abd 
al-Malik struck at Tiflis in 85/704. 

The ‘Abbāsids. In 141/758 the Khazars (q.v.) 
under Ra’s Tarkhán invaded Armenia (Ya'kübl, 
ii, 446). Tabacl (iii, 328), speaking of the same event 
under 147/764, says that during the invasion of 
Astár Khàn al-Kh*árazml (sic), many Muslims and 
dhimmis were made prisoners and the Turks entered 
Tiflis. Ya‘kGbt immediately after 141/758 mentions a 
rising of the Sanáriya. The latter were defeated by 
"Ámir b, Imi], who then returned to Tiflis and 
executed his prisoners there. 

Another Khazar invasion took place in 183/799. 
Their king came as far as the bridge over the Kur and 
ravaged the country, but the taking of Tiflis is not 
mentioned by the Arab writers (Ya'kübi, ii, 518; 
Tabari, iii, 648) while the Georgian chronicle says 
that in the joint reign of the brothers Toane and 
Diuansher (718-86?) the Khakan's general Bhutan (in 
Armenian Bulč“an) took Tiflis and conquered Kartli. 

Of the governors whom. Harün al-Rashid (170-93! 
786-809) sent to Armenia, the harshest was Khuzayma 
b. Kházim (Balàdhurl, 220). The Georgians called him 
Cül*um-Asim, Ya*kübi, ii, 2:0, confirms the cruelty 
of his second governorship. The Diurdián (read 
Diwrzán) and the Sanáriya rebelled. Kbuzayma's 
general Sa*ld b. Haytham defeated them, drove them 
‘out of the country and then returned to Tiflis. 

Under al-Ma’min (r98-2t8/813-33) a certain 
Muhammad b. ‘Attab established himself in Armenia. 
Tn 214/829 he conquered the land of the Djurzàn and 
the Saniriya joined him (Ya‘kAbl, ii, 540, 565-6). 
Khálid b. Yazld gave amdn to Mubammad b, ‘Attab 
‘and defeated his allies, the Sandriya, but the disturb- 
ances in ArmIniya went on (Ya*küt, ii, $66; Baladhurl, 
210-11). In. 23§-39/830-53, Ishak b. Ismail carved 
himself out a principality in Georgia. 

Ishak b. IsmA°Il. According to Mas*adI, Murtdi, 
ii, 65, he was of Kuraysh origin. His father Isma% 
was the son of Shufayb, a client of Marwān 1 (r26-32/ 
744-50); he had settled in Georgia in the time of the 
caliph al-Amin (r93-8/809-13) and had had skirmishes 
with the governor Asad b. Yazld (Ya*kübi, fi, 528). 
The uncle of Isbalk, ‘Alb. Shufayb, mentioned in the 
Georgian chronicle, 1, 260, 265, is said to have 
received Tiflis from Khalid, probably after Muham- 
mad b, SAttab. But already in the governorship of 
Hasan Badhghfst, the second successor of Khalid, we 
find the name of Isak, When the Byzantine troops 




















of Theophilus (829-42) reached Wanand (near Kars), 
they “were cut to pieces by Sahak, son of Ismael” 
(ef. Stephen Asolik, ii, ch. 5., tr. Dulaurier, 17r). A$ 
a result of such exploits, the caliph al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7) recognised Ishak as lord of Armenia, but this 
did not last long. Muhammad, son and successor of 
Khalid, defeated Ishak and drove out the Sanáriya. 
According to the Georgian chronicle, the Georgian 
princes (who had less fear of the central government 
so far away) supported Muhammad against Ishak 
and his allies, the people of Kakheti and the Saniriya. 

Finally, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the Turkish 
commander Bugh4 al-Kabir al-Sharabi (g.v.] was sent 
to Armenia. In Rabi* I 238 (August-September 852), 
he left Dabil for Tiffis, Bugh’ watched the operations 
from the high hills beside Sughdabll (the reference 
is to the heights of Makhatha to the north of Isani = 
‘Sughdabil). 

Ishak made a sortie, but Bugh’’s naffatdn (throwers 
of Greek fire) set fire to the town. Isbák's palace was 
burned. He and his son ‘Amr were taken prisoners by 
the Turks and the Magháriba. Isbik was decapitated 
and $0,000 (?) men lost their lives in the destruction. 
of the town by fire, The Magháriba took the survivors. 
prisoners and mutilated the dead. Ishak’s wife, 
daughter of the lord of Sarir (= the principality of 
the Avars in northern Daghistin), was at Sughdabll, 
which was defended by the Khuwaythiya (people of 
Sasun; cl. wavyArAnngin). Bugh granted them 
amán on condition that they laid down their arms 
and he continued his operations in the direction of 
Djardman and Baylakin (Tabari, fii, 1114-16; cf. 
Thomas Artsruni, iii, chs. 9-10, ed. Brosset, St, 
Petersburg 1874, 140-50. A Georgian inscription on 
the church of Ateni gives the Islamic date 239 for the 
taking of Tiflis by Bughd; cf. Djavalhov, Khrist. 
Vosioh, i [912], 284). The destruction of the Muslim. 
principality of the former clients of the Umayyads, 
which was a focus around which local elements 
gathered, was an irreparable mistake for the caliphate. 
The Arab authors (Mast, ii, 67; Yàküt, ii, 58) date 
the decline of Arab power in the Caucasus from this, 
‘Bugha was soon recalled; cf. Brosset, op. cit. i, 266-8, 
and Thomas Artsuni, ibid. 

Thece was an ‘Abbasid mint for dirhams at Tiflis 
till 331/942 (pieces are known of 210, 248, 250, 294 
298, 304, 307, 311, 312, 314, 330, 331); cf. Tiesen- 
hausen, Monnaies des khalifs orientaux, St. Petersburg 
1873; Pakhomov, Monet) Gruzii, i. Domongolskiy 
period, in Zap. Num. Old. IRAO, ila (1910); E, von. 
Zambaur, Die Münzprdgungen des Islams zeitlich und 
Grilich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1958, 89-90. 

The aid which Bagrat (826-76) had lent to the 
caliph against Isbak did not bring the reward desired 
by the eastern dynasty. The rival dynasty, called of 
Abkhazia (cf. the explanation of this term above), 
seized Kartli. Thus Mas“ūdi (writing in 332/942), 
Muradi, ii, 69, 74, says that the Kur left the posses- 
sions of Djurdjin (Bagratid of the lateral line, d. 9st; 
Marquart, of. cit., 176) crossed the land of Abkhaz 
(sic) and arrived in front of Tiflis, the inhabitants of 
which, although surrounded by infidels on all sides, 
Still retained their courage and were numerous. The 
founder of the Armenian Bagratid kingdom Ashot 
(885-902) also intervened in the affairs of Kartli 
(Brosset, i, 270, n. 12). Mas‘id! gives Masdjid Dhi 
"I-Karnayn (— Mtskheta) as the residence of the king. 
of Djurzin (al-fanbaghi, ingeniously emended by 
Marquart, op. cit,, 186, to the Armenian *mambaghi 
> mamphali, 2 Georgian title). 

The Sadjids, the Salarids and the Shad- 
dadids. In the’ meanwhile, there arose in Adbar- 
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baydian the first Muslim dynasty that owned the 
suzerainty of Baghdad, the Sadiids (276/889 or 279- 
893 t0 317/929; see sipuns and R. Vasmer, O 
monetakh Sadjidov, in Izuestia Obghé. suc. Azerb. 
(Baku 1927), No. 5, 22-51). Abu ‘I-Kasim Yüsuf 
went to assist the isolated Muslims in the north. In 
299/912 (?) he came to Tiflis, the amir of which was 
then called Djafar b, “All (cf. below), and seized the 
fortresses of Udjarmo and Bocforma (on the upper 
lera) (c. Brosset, i, 275, n. 2). The chronicle also 
mentions another expedition (between 305/918 and 
311/923) of the “Saracens called Sadj", in the course 
of which Mtskheta was taken. The Muslim sources are 
silent about these expeditions. Immediately after- 
wards the chronicie mentions the appearance of the 
Musifirids (g..] or Salarids at Bardha‘a and in 
Agbarbaydian. 

Bagrat 111 and Bagrat IV. The series of reigns 
“shows the greatest confusion” (Brosset), unti the 
Xing Bagrat 111 (980-1014 ?) reunited Kartli, Abkha- 
aia, Tao (on the Cforokh) and Ardanudj. In his time, 
the Shaddádid (4..] Fadlün invaded Armenia, but 
was defeated by the Georgians, and Mtskheta was 
always regarded as the royal city, although the 
rulers resided in Kutais (K*ut*at*isi). In 421/1630 the 
Georgian and Kakhetian notables, with the help of 
the amir Dia‘far of Tiflis, undertook an expedition 
against the Shaddadid Pfadion (Fadiin of Gandja). 
But when the latter died, Liparit Orbeliani, the 
powerful lord of T‘rialet® (on the upper Khram), 
captured Dja‘far by a ruse and only released him on 
the appeal of the young king Bagrat IV (1027-72), 
who evidently did not wish Tiflis to be annexed by 
the turbulent Liparit. Dja‘far was re-established at 
Tiflis, but a few years later the king himself laid siege 
to The siege had lasted for two years when 
suddenly the king at the suggestion of Liparit made 
peace with Dia‘far. After the death cf the latter, the 
elders (ber) of Tiflis offered the keys of the town to 
Bagrat, who occupied the citadel Dar al-Djalal and 
the two "towers" Ts'kalkia and T'abor. The in- 
habitants of the Isan quarter on the left bank of the 
Kur, however, destroyed the bridge, and Bagrat had 
to turn his ballistas upon them, 

The Saldjü ks. In 439/1048 the troops of Ibrahim 
Yinal (in Georgian Bahram-Lam) appeared for the 
first time in Basian (Pasin on the upper waters of 
the Araxes). In 445/1053 (?) the Saldjüks undertook 
an expedition against Gandja, but a countermove- 
ment by the Byzantines, who were allies of Bagrat 
IV, saved the town. Thereupon the people of Tiflis 
again invited Bagrat, but as a result of Liparit’s 
intrigues, the Byzantines kept Bagrat prisoner in 
Constantinople for three years. Then Bagratrerovered 
the greater part of his fortresses, when suddenly’ Alp 
Arslan (455-65/1063-72) invaded Georgia (Brosset, i, 
326). On 10 December 1068, Alp Arslan, accompanied. 
‘by the kings of Armenia and Kakheti (Aghsar‘an, son 
of Gagik, of the dynasty of Korikoz (Chorepiscopi], 
which ruled from 287 to 105), as well as the amir of 
Tiflis, marched against Bagrat. Al] Kartli was oc- 
cupied and many Christians slain or taken prisoners. 
The Shaddadids were given compensation, Tiflis and 
Rustaw were given to Fadlün of Gandja, and Ani to 
Manutihr b. Abi "lAswár. In the spring of 461/1069, 
Bagrat returned to Kartli. Fadlün enczmped at Isan 
(a suburb on the Jeft bank) and with 33,000 men 
ravaged he country. Bagrat defcated Fadlün, who 
took the road through Kakheti, but was taken 
prisoner by Aghsartan. At the price of conceding 
several fortresses on the lora, Bagrat ransomed 
Fadlün and received from him the surrender of Tiflis, 











where in the meanwhile a certain Sithlaraba (Sayyid 
al-‘Arab ?) was proclaimed amir, This plan failed, for 
Alp Arslan obtained the liberation of Fadiün. Giorgi 
II, son of Bagrat (reigned 1072-59, lived to 1125). 
lived in Kutais, In Kakhet Aghsart‘an retained his 
possessions on condition that he adopted Islam. 

Dawid IL. The revival took place under Dawid I 
Aghmashenebeli (the "'Restorer") who took the title 
of king "of Kartli and Abkhazia” (1089-11257). 
Dawid brought into Georgia through the pass of the 
Alans (Darial) 40,000 Klp^aks (Polovtsi) and 5,000 
slaves converted to Christianity. In spite of their 
unruliness (Brosset, of. cit., i, 379), these warlike 
elements enabled Dawid to throw off Saldjük domina- 
tion. He ceased the payment of the kharddj and put an 
end to the seasonal migrations of the Turks into 
Georgia. He gave his daughter Tfamar in marriage to 
the Shirwan-Shah [g.v.) Akhsitan (in Georgian, 
 Aghsart*an) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture of Tiflis in 515/221. On the 
complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis, the Saldjük 
Mahmud b. Muhammad (511-25/1118-31) sent an 
expedition into Georgia in which the Artukid Nadim 
al-Din Ghazi, the Mazyàdid Dubays b. Sadaka 
(Durbez of the Georgian chronicle) and the brother 
of the Sultan Tughrfl (lord of Arran and Nakhigewan) 
with his atübeg Kün-toghdl, all took part. On 1$ 
August xx2r this army entered T*rialett and Manglis, 
but was destroyed by Dawid and his Kipéals, after 
which in 519/1121-2), Dawid stormed Tifis, so that 
the town might become "for ever an arsenal and 
capital for his sons”; Brosset, i, 365-7, and Additions, 
i, 230, 23641; cf. Ibu al-Athtr, x, 398-9 (= Defrémery, 
Fragments, 26); Kamal al-Din, Tarik Halab, in 
Recueil des hist. des croisades, iii, 628; Yaküt, i, 857 
[s-v, art. Taffs). The Arab historian al-AynI (761- 
854/1360-1451), who utilises sources, some of which 
are no longer accessible (Brosset, i, 241), admits that 
Tiflis was burned and pillaged but, contrary to the 
other sources which emphasise the atrocities com- 
mitted by Dawid (Matthew of Edessa in Drosset, 
 Adá., i, 230), says that the king respected the feelings 
of the Muslims more than Muslim rulers had done. 
Dawid is also said 10 have promised to strike coins 
with Muslim legends; the coins however of the king 
(cf. Pakhomov, Moneti, ete., 77-81) bear the image 
of the Virgin. Great caution in dealing with the 
Muslims was necessary because, as the Georgian 
chronicle acknowledges, the fighting between Muslims 
and Christians was still very bitter (cf. Brosiet, i, 
380). 

The Bana Dia‘tar. Dawid succeeded in Tiflis to 
the Band Dja‘far, of whom it is not known whether 
they were of Arab or purely Georgian origin. While 
the Georgian Chronicle (i, 367) puts at oo years the 
period of Muslim rule in Tiflis, al-‘Ayst gives the 
Band Dia‘far alone a period of 200 years. Indeed, we 
have seen that in ea. 300/912 the amir of Tiflis was 
already called Dja‘far [b. ‘Alf] (Brosset, i, 275). His. 
successor strack coins at Tiflis; dirhams are known of 
Mansite b, Dia‘far, dated in 342 and 343 (with the 
name of the caliph al-Muti li 'llàh), and of Djatfar b. 
Mansür, dated 364, 366 (al-Tà?i* li lah), In the time 
of Bagrat IV (1027-72) the amir of Tiflis was called 
Dja‘far (his father ‘Ali had carried off the property 
of the Sveti-Tskhoveli church of Mtskheta). The 
Chronicle calls him Mukhat* Gwerd Diap*ar (Mukhat* 
Gwerd is a place near Mtskheta). During the 40 years 
before the conquest of Tiflis by Dawid, the town was 
governed by the young members of the Banü Dja*far 
family, each of whom in turn held power for a month 
lal-tAyni). 
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‘The strong kings. The reign of Dimitri (1125-54) 
was occupied with a civil war with the Orbeliani 
family. The Muslim rulers contemporary with him 
were: in Adharbaydjan, the atabeg Lideniz or Eldigiiz 
[gv] (in Georgian IIdiguz); at Ani, the seions of the 
Shaddádids; at Khilat, Zahir al-Din Shah-i Arman 
(523-70/1128-82); at Erzerum, the amir Saltuk D. 
‘All, whom the Georgians defeated necr Ant in 
548/1153; cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 125, year 548/1157; 
Münedidiim-bashl, ii, 577; Defrémery, Fragments, 40. 
It was Dimitri who, taking advantage of the earth- 
quake in 1139 at Gandja, carried off the famous iron 
gate of this town and took it to the monastery of 
Gelati (cf. Fraeha, Mém. Ac. St. Pétersbourg, ser. 6, 
Se. morales, iii, 531). The position in Tiflis is described 
by Iba al-Azrak, the historian of MayySfarikin, who 
visited Tiflis in 548/rr53. He says the Muslims were 
in a favoured position. Every Friday Dimitri came 
to the mosque and sat on a dais (dakka) opposite the 
Batib; cf. Amodroz, Three Arabic manuseripis ..., 
in JRAS (1902), 79r (al-Azrak may have been the 
source used by al-€Aynf), 

Under Giorgi III (115684), the Muslim kingdoms 
around Georgia remained the same, and the king 
conducted vigorous campaigns against Erzerum, Ani, 
Dwin, Nalchigewiin, Gandja, Bardha‘a and Baylakán. 
To assist his cousin the Shlrwin-Shah Akhsitin, son 
of Tamar, Giorgi’s aunt, the king even went to 
Darband (cf, Brosset, i, 383-403, and Add. i, 253-7, 
266; Ibn al-Athir, years 556, 557, 559, 561. 
569. 

The reign of Tamar (1184-221 of 1212), the 
“Sun of Kartli”, is the culminating point in the 
history of Georgia, now on the threshold of terrible 
trials, Having forced the diadochi of the Saldjüks to 
accept peace, the Christian kingdom now assumed 
the offensive and surrounded itself with Muslim. 
vassals. Tamar played an important part in the 
creation of the empire of the Comnenoi of Trebizond 
(Kunik, Osnov. Trapes. imperii v 1204, in Uten. Zap. 
Akad. Nauk, ii [x853}, 705-33). The troops operating 
trom Erzerum and Erzindjan inflicted defeats on the 
Udeizids ot Adharbiydjan. The sack of Ardabil by 
the Georgians (Brosset, i, 469-73) finds conlirmation 
in the Silsilat al-nesab-i safawiyya, Berlin 1843, 43; 
ci. Khanykov, M. Asiatiques, i (1852), 580-3. The. 
Chronicle also mentions in rzro- an expedition 
through the whole of northern Persia as far as 
Romguaro (= Ramdjar near Nishapar!), but beyond 
Tabriz the stages in this march seem to be quite 
fanciful (Brosset, i, 469-73). In spite of the brilliant 
success of the generals Zakbaré and Iwané of the 
Mbhargrdzel family (Armenian of Kurdish origin; 
ct. Brosset, Add., i, 267), the Georgian victories were 
not lasting and of all her conquests, Tamar could only 
retain Kars (Brosset, i, 467). At home also 
(Diavakhov), the growing power of the feudal lords 
demanded the attention of the queen. Muslim customs 
penetrated into Georgia; the general Iwané was given 
the title of Afibeg ("used among the Sultans”; Brosset, 
4, 474). In the reign of Tamar, we find mention of a 
rebel, Gozan son of Abu ‘I-Hasan, “amir of Tiflis 
and Kartli" (is this a scion of the Bani Dja‘tar?). 

The Mongols, The son of Tamar, Giorgi ILI Lasha 
("splendid" im the Abkhazian language) who ruled 
from 1212-23, levied the kkarddi of Gandja, Nakhite- 
wn, Erzerum (Karnukalak) end Khilát, but in ór7] 
12:0 the Mongol troops of Subutay and Djebe (in 
Georgian; Suba and lama or Ceba) made their 
appearauce in Persia. The Georgians were several 
times defeated; the Chronicle (Brosset, i, 493) con- 
siders the defeat at Berdudj (on the Bortala) as the 




















turning-point in the fortunes of the Georgian armies, 
hitherto invincible, 

Giorgi died suddenly and the throne passed to hi 
sister Rusudan (223-47) (Kfs-malik, the "maiden 
king" of the Muslims), a beautiful princess devoted 
to pleasure, whose hand was sought by her Muslim: 
neighbours (Brosset, i, 495). In the end she chose the 
son of the Saldjüik of Erzerum, Mughith al-Din Toghril 
in Georgian Or*ul) who by his father's orders became 
a Christian (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 270: há£itkaten ghari- 
bate lam yiidjad mithluhã). In the letter from Rusu- 
dan to the Pope Innocent III (which reached Rome 
in 1224), the king speaks of the Mongol invasion as an 
insignificant episode, but a new enemy was at the 
gate. 

The Kh*árazm-ghàh Djalil al-Din defeated 
the Georgians at Garni in Sha%bin 622/August 1225; 
{Ibn al-Athir, xii, 283; Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 132; 
Brosset, Add., i, 309). The Georgian commander 
Shalwa (Djuwayal, ii, 159: he and his brother) was 
taken prisoner. Tiflis was occupied on 9 March 1226, 
thanks to the treachery of the Persians who lived in 
the town. According to Djuwayni, Djalal al-Din 
spared the inhabitants and allowed them to with- 
draw to Abkhazia, but destroyed all the Christian 
places of worship. Ibn al-Athir on the other hand says 
that the town was taken by storm (‘anwat®™ wa-habri= 
min ghayrt aman) and all those who did not accept 
Islam were massacred. Nasawi (422) also confirms 
the massacre of all Georgians and Armenians in Tiflis 
(ef. Brosset, i, 504-7). The vizier Sharaf al-Mulk was 
appointed governor of the town, When he left for 
winterquarters at Gandja, the Georgians returned to 
Tiflis and burned the town, knowing that it was 
impossible for them to hold it (Nasawi, 125). Djalal 
al-Din, occupied elsewhere, did not return to Georgia 
till 625/228 when at Mindor (in Georgian "field" 
near Loré, he scattered the forces of the commander- 
in-chief Iwané, made up of very diverse elements: 
Georgians, Alans, Armenians, people of Sarir (= the 
Avar of Daghistán), Lakz, Kiptak, Svan, Abkház, 
Diauit (— Cfan-etyi; cf. taz), men from Syria and 
Asia Minor (cf. Djawayni, ii, 170). The Georgian 
Chronicle (Brosset, i, $to) says that after the victory 
at Bolnis (= Mindor?), Djalal al-Din committed fresh 
atrocities at Tiflis. 

Second coming of the Mongols. Djalal al-Din 
disappeared from the scene in Shawwal 628/August 
1231), but the remnants of the Kh"árazmians 
disturbed the eastern part of Georgia and shut the 
feudal lords up in their castles. Tiflis, however, was 
still in. possession of Rusudan, when the Mongols of 
Diurmaghan entered Georgia via Gandja. This took 
place i 1236 (Brosset, i, 333; according to d'Obsson, 
ili, 75: ca. 632/1235). Rusudan left Tiflis for Kutais, 
and the governor of Tiflis burned the town (Brosset, 
í, 5143 “thus was ruined the city of Tiflis"), 

The no?ins, of whom the Chronicte always mentions 
four (Carmaghan, Caghtar, loser and Bituy) occupied 
the country and restored Tiflis. Rusudan's rule was 
confined to the valley of Rion. 

The Mongols broke up the political organisation 
of the country: the Georgians were pressed into the 
Mongol service (expeditions against the Saldiüks of 
Rim, Ghiyath al-Din, against the Isma‘ilis of Alamat, 
against Baghdad etc.). The country was divided into 
six fuman: and the Georgian feudal lords (mf'awar) 
whose fiefs underwent changes, were divided among 
the no'ins. The people of note had to go to Batu- 
Khan and then to the Great Khan in Mongolia, where 
they were kept for years. In this way the heir to t 
throne, Dawid (called in Mongol Narin splendid’ 
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‘was removed from the country. A certain Egarslan 
tried to unite the country against the Mongols (“he 
only lacked the name of king"; Brosset, i, 542), but. 
the Mongols set up against him Dawid, son of Georgi 
Lasha, who was crowned at Mtskheta. He also had to 
go to Batu and to Karakorum. The “two Dawids" 
are mentioned among these present at the kurultay of 
Güyük-Khàn in 643/1245 (cf. Djuwayni, i, 205, 213; 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 242). Returning to 
Georgia, after the accession of Móngke (1248-59), they 
ruled together at first. 

As Hülegü did not hke Dawid Narin, the latter 
escaped to Abkhazia, "It was thus that our country 
became two principalities”, says the Chronicle 
(Brosset, i, 546). Eastern Georgia owned two suze- 
rains: on the one side, Batu-Khan, lord of the country 
north of the Caucasus, wished to extend his authority 
‘over Georgia; on the other side, the II-Khans of Persia 
asserted their rights over it. Dawid, son of Lasha, 
exasperated by the exactions of Khodja ‘Aziz, collec- 
tor of Mongol taxes (Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 
395, calls him "one of the governors of Georgia"), 
fled to his cousin. The no”in Oyrat Arghun occupied 
‘Tiflis. A reconciliation only took place when the son. 
of Lasha had fought beside Hülegü against the 
troops of Berke, successor of Batu who had invaded 
Shirwán in 2162 (d'Ohsson, iii, 182). In the reign of 
Abaghs or Abaka, Berke returned to Transcaucasia 
and reached Tiflis, where many Christians were 
massacred (in 1266; cf. ibid., 418). 

The successor to David, son of Lasha, was his son 
Diraitri LI (1273-89), who took part in the numerous: 
campaigns of Abagha and Abmad, but in the reign 
of Arghun his treasures were confiscated and he him- 
self beheaded after being bastinadoed at the ordu. 
The Georgians call him T*av-Dadebuli, "he who gave 
his head as a sacrifice" 

Several further kings were nominated and deposed 
by the Mongols, In vain Dawid VI (1292-1310) 
endeavoured to negotiate with the Khan of the house 
of Batu (Otakha = Tokhtoghu); he had fo send to 
Ghazan an embassy consisting of the Orthodox 
Catholicos and the &àdi of Tiflis (cf. Brosset, i, 615; 
this last detail is evidence of the revival of Islam as 
a result of the accession of Ghazan!). The Georgians 
continued to take part in all the campaigns of the 
Mongols, which however saved them neither from 
persecutions (ci. the activity of the Muslim no'in 
Nawrüz in the reign of Ghazan: Brosset, i, 617) nor 
from attempts to convert them (e.g. after the Gilàn. 
expedition of 1307). 

Giorgi V. After the death of Oldieytü (717/1317), 
Giorgi V (Brtskinwale, the Splendid"") was placed 
n the throne (1316-46) under the patronage of the 
amir Coban. Giorgi profited by the troubles in the last. 
years of the dynasty of the Il- Kháns to drive out the 
Mongols. He exterminated the rebels, went with his 
army into Imereti, and united under his rule not only 
the Georgian lands as far as Sper (now Ispir) but all 
the lands from "'Nikophsia (rs miles from Sukbum 
on the Black Sea) to Darban: 

Timür, It was during the long reign of Bagrat V 
(1360-95) that Timar made his appearance. The 
official historian of his reign represents his campaign 
in Georgia as a diikdd. Timür set out from Kars in 
the winter of 788/1386 (Zafar-náma, i, 401). Bagrat 
had shut himself up in the citadel of Tiflis. The town 
was captured and the King and Queen taken pris- 
oners. The Chronicle and Thomas of Metsop* (Neve, 
Exfost, 37) mention the apostasy of the King, but 
represent it as a clever ruse which enabled him to 
exterminate 12,000 of Timür's soldiers and regain his 




















lands. His som Giorgi succeeded him in r395. The 
Zafar-nima, i, 705, 720, does not give these details. 
In 796/394 it only mentions the despatch of four 
generals to the district of Akhaltsikhe (Akhiskha 
1g.) in order to apply the law of ghazP". Tlmür in 
person finally chastised the Georgians called Kara- 


| Kalkanllk ("with black buckler;" - the Georgian 


mountaineers, the Pshaws and Khewsurs) and 
returned via Tiflis to Shakkt [q.v] 

In 798/1395 the Georgians, allied with SIdi Alt 
of Shakki, inflicted a defeat on the troops of the 
Timürid Mlran-Shah who was besieging Alindjak 
(near Nakhi¢ewan) and delivered Sultán Tahir 
Djalayir, who was shut up in it (ibid., if, 203). This 
event brought about its reaction in winter 802/1399 
when Timûr took Shakki and mercilessly ravaged the 
wooded defile of Khimsha (?), probably in northern 
Kakheti, where a Shimshia family held a fief at 
Mareli, to the east of TSionet* (Brosset, ii/2, 464). In 
the spring of Bo2/r400 Timür marched on Tiflis and 
demanded that King Giorgi (Gurgin) should hand 
over Sultin Tahir. On receiving an evasive answer, 
Timür laid the country completely waste (idid., ii, 
214). Tiflis received a Khurishnian garrison, but 
Giorgi retired again to the mountains, After the 
voluntary submission of a Georgian prince named 
 Djànl-Beg and the capture of the fortress of Zarit (?) 
Tlmür's troops set out in pursuit of Giorgi and laid 
Svanethia waste, Giorgi went into Abkhazia and sent 
Tahir back to Asia Minor, Through the intermediary 
of a Muslim named Ismail (Brosset, i, 668) he 
offered to Timür to pay the kkarddj. Tmdr accepted 
the offer, Next the land of the Georgian Ivané (the 
atábeg of Samtskhe) was converted to Islam and that 
of the Kara-Kalkanlly plundered. After resting for 
two months in the summer quarters of Min-gól 
("1,000 Lakes”) near Kars, he sent troops against the 
Georgians who had concentrated at Farasgird 
(P'anaskert, on the upper Cforokb); ibid, i, 
259. 

Tn So4/end of 40: Timür returned to Transcau- 
casia. via Sivàs-Bachdid.Tabrir. His delegates (mi 
dass) went to collect the tribute (sdw wa-AAarád] 
a-djizya) from Giorgi, who sent hís brother with the 
contributions. Timür gave Giorgi amán on condition 
ihat he supplied him with troops and treated the 
Muslims well (ibid., ii, 379). In the summer of Soaf 
1402 Timür went from Karabagh (g.t.] to Min-gól and. 
took the fortress of Tortum occupied by Kurdilk, 
lieutenant of a certain Tadii (?). 

When, in 805/1403, Timür returned to Erzerum, 
he decided to punish Giorgi for not having come to 
present his congratulations on his victory over Ba- 
vazid. At Min-gül, Ivané, son of Ak-budja, arrived 
with gifts as did Kustandil (Constantine), brother of 
Giorgi, who was then on bad terms with his brother 
(ibid., ii, 522), Shaykh Ibrahim of Shirwan went to 
estimate the revenues and expenses of Georgia (ibid., 
i, sat). Giorgi sent new presents, but Timi refused 
them and summoned Giorgi to appear in person. In 
Muharram 806/August 1403 he himself laid siege to 
the impregnable fortress of Kürtin defended by Nazàl 
or Nazwai (the Chronicle calls it Birthwis on Alget) 
and took it in nine days (ibid., ii, 524-32). The troops 
then laid waste the country round (afrdf) Georgia as 
far as the borders (udad) of Abkhazia: “which is the 
end of this country”. Seven hundred towns and 
villages were destroyed, and the historian of Timür 
waxes eloquent over the massacres and destruction 
(ii, 536). Timür only stopped them when the ‘ulam? 
The Georgians sent 1,000 tanpossible to grant aman. 
‘The Georgians sent 1,000 tangas of gold struck in the 
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name of Timūr, z000 horses, a ruby weighing 18 
mithkals, etc. 

Timür passed through Tiflis, destroyed all the 
monasteries and churches and’ went to Baylakin 
(winter of 806/1403-4). All the country from Baylakin 
to Trebizond was given as an appanage to the prince 
‘Khalil Mirza (ii, $45). 

Post-Timürid period. The general disorder, 
after the havoc wrought by Timi, is reflected in the 
part of the Chronicle which gives a brief account of the 
reigns. The Muslim sources (Maflat al-sa‘dayn, 
Notices and extrails, xiv, 235 and Mirkh"ünd; cf. 
Defcémery, Fragments, 245) mention an expedition 
of Shaykh Ibrihim of Shirwan, a friend of the 
dynasty of the Djalàyirids against the Kara-Koyunlu. 
Kara Yosuf in which Kustindtl, king of Gurdjistin, 
took part, The allied forces were defeated to the north 
of the Araxes, and Kara Yüsuf slew Kustindil with 
his own hand, This happened in 815/1412-13, Also, 
300 amd"ürs (Georgian nobles; cf. Armenian azn 
"race") were massacred. Vakhusht (Brosset, i, 689) 
alone mentions Constantine as king and puis his 
death in 1414. In 1413 (14167) on the invitation of the 
Persians (= Muslims) of Akhalisikhe, Kara Yüsuf 
invaded this region and laid the country waste 
(Thomas of Metsop*; cf. Neve, loc. eit., 96; Brosset, 

dd., i, 399). The Chronicle confesses that down to 
the accession of Alexander (1413443) "no conscler 
arose from anywhere". The king gradually drove out 
the invaders, restored the cathedral of Sveti Tskhoveli 
(at Mtskheta) and repaired the fortresses. The Geor- 
gian envoys who greeted Shāh-Rukh in 823/1420 at 
Karabägh (cf. Mirkh"ānd, ia Defrémery, op. cit, 
251) must have been sent by Alexander, and when in 
841/2437 Shāh-Rukh arrived in Somkhetia (cf.above), 
Alexander sent him rich gifts, after which the son of 
Timûr left Georgia. In 1444/848 the Kara-Koyunlu. 
Diibin-sháh made araid to Akhal-tsikhe (cf. Brosset, 
i, 683; according to Thomas of Metsop*, Djihān-shāh 
took Titlis in 1440; cf. Néve, 149). 

The partition of Georgia. At this period, 
Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 
unravel (Brosset, i, 679-89), The history of Vakhusht, 
which continues and corrects the Chronicle and 
agrees better with the statements of the Muslim 
historians, begins with the reign of Constantine IIT 
(1466-1505), during which Georgia was divided into 
three main kingdoms (Brosset, li/r, 11-18, 147, 208, 
249): Kartli, with capital Tiflis; Imereti, with capital 
Kutais; and Kakheti, with capital at Gremi (Persian 
Girlm) and later at T’elav. In addition, the atdbeg of 
Samtskhe (with capital Akhal-tsikhe) rebelled and 
founded the independent principality of Santabago 
(consisting of Samtskhe, on the upper course of the 
Kur, and of Klardjet‘ia on the C'orokh), the princes 
of which from Manuéar III = Safar-pasha (x625) had 
become Muslims (Brosset, ii, 228). A number of local 
princes also became independent of Imereti (the 
Guriels of Guria, the Dadians of Mingrelia, and the 
Gelovani of the Svans; cf. sxwAz). In Kartli also, 
Constantine I11’s reign was disturbed by the invasion. 
of Bagrat I of Imereti. 

The Ak-Koyunlu. In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage. According to Münedidjim-bashl, 
lii, 160, he went to Georgia for the first time in 873/ 
1466, when he liberated the Muslim prisoners and 
took the fortress of Cemakir (?). Civil complications 
prevented him taking Akhal-tsikhe, but he returned 
to the attack in 877/1472. King Bakzāti (read: Bagrat 
II of Imereti) was dethroned (bahr) and 30,000 
prisoners taken from Georgia, According to 
Vakhusht's version, Tiflis was surrendered to Uzun 











Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent Bagrat 
getting it. Uzun Hasan left a garrison in Tiflis but 
entrusted its government to Constantine (cf. Brosset, 
ii, 13, 25). The Ta?rikh-i Amini, however, calls the 
governor (iydlat) left by Uzun Hasan, Sáff Khalll Beg, 
who stayed there till the death of Uzun Hasan in 
88:478, when the Georgians re-cccupied the 
town. 

Suitia Ya*küb Ak-Koyunlu invaded Samtskhe in. 
the autumn of Bgr/r486 to chastise the Aldbeg 
Kvarkvare. In the next year, Va küb sent Süif 
Khalil Beg to conquer Georgia. The construction of 
the forts f Aghdia-kalfa and Kaozani was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the Debeda 
(Bortala at the place which commands the ap- 
proaches to Georgia from the south (cf. the Geography 
of Vakhushi), Kustandtl (Constantine 111) withdrew 
from Tiflis, Süfi Khalil began the siege with the help 
of reinforcements which arrived in the winter; he 
took first of all the fortress of Kuditr (Kodiori, south. 
of Tiflis), In the fighting around Tiflis, the Muslims 
suffered heavily but finally Wall agha eshikéi-aghast 
took the town (3 Rabi‘ I 894/4 February 1489) (ct. 
the unpublished history of the reign of Ya*küb, 
Ta’rikh-i Amini, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, ror, fols. 
To1à-Sa and r$5a-9a). The Chronicle (Brosset, ii, 
326-7), which confirms many of the details, denies 
however that Tiflis was taken and adds that the 
people of the fief of Sabarat‘iano (called Barat-ili by 
the Muslims) on the Alget inflicted a defeat on 
the Turkomans. 

The Safawids. In go7/rsor a detachment of 
Temi‘l’s forces under the command of Khidim-Beg 
invaded Georgia (Skahinshih-ndma, quoted by Dorn). 
The invasion by Diw Sultan in 926/r520 was stopped 
by the embassy of Ramaz, son of Dawid VIII, to 
IsmA4l I (cf. Habib al-siyar, Bombay, iti, dius? 4, 92). 
In 929/1522-3 the founder of the Safawid dynasty 
seized Aghdja-kal‘a and by making certain promises 
obtained the surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; he 
desecrated the churches and built à mosque "at the 
comer of the bridge"; c. Vakhusht, in Brosset, iij, 
23 (the mosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskandar Munshi mentions four expeditions on a 
large scale sent by Sháh Tahmisp against Georgia. In. 
947/1540 Tahmüsp seized Tiflis, the governor of 
which (for Luarsab 1) submitted to the Persians and 
became a Muslim. Next, the fortress of Bartis (? 
Birtvis) was taken (‘Alam-drd, Tehran 1314, 63). The 
second time was in 193/1546 when the Georgian prin- 
ces came to pay homage to Tahmàsp at Shüragel 
(near Gümri = Alexandropol = Leninakan). The 
third expedition in osB/155r was sent from Shakkf 
on the appeal of the alébeg Kay Khusraw, son of 
Kurkura (Kwarkware) who complained of the injuries 
done him by Luarsab (Iskandar Munght writes 
Lawürjib, but the neme is Tranian: Luhrdsp; cf. 
Mipit al-buldän). 

According to Iskandar Munshi, ‘ilam-drd, 63, by 
the Turco-Persian peace of 951/1553 the territories 
of Mask (Meskhi — Samtskhe), of Kártll (Kartii) and 
of Kakhit were aljotted to Shah Tamhàsp, while 
Sultdn Sulayman received those of Basht-atuk (“with 
head uncovered", a nickname of the king of Imereti), 
of DAdiyàn and of Güriyn (Guria) as far as Trebizond 
and Trablus (Tire-boli), Luarsab I, however, con- 
tinued to worry Tiflis. This provoked the fourth 
expedition, Barit-ili (Sabarat‘iano), Gori and Ateni 
were occupied and the king himself fel in battle, 
Vakhasht dates the four expeditions to 1536, 1548, 
1553 and 1558 respectively. Brosset, iit, 452, con- 
siders these very probable as they coincide very well 
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with the visissitudes of the Turco-Persian war. 

King Swimon I, son of the indomitable Luarsab, 
had à troubled reign (1558-1600). He was defeated by 
the Persians and replaced by this brother Dawid 
(Dawid Khan), who purchased the throne at the 
price of apostasy. Swimon was imprisoned in Alamat, 
from where he was released by IsmA‘Nl I1 (984/156-7) 
to checkmate the activity of the Ottomans. 

Ottoman domination 986-1011/1578-1605. 
In oBólrsgà, during the reign of the weak Shah 
Khudibarda, the Ottomans under Mustafa Lala 
Pasha penetrated into Georgia via Samtskhe, and in 
August seized Tiflis, from which Dawid Khan had 
fled. The Turks put a garrison of 200 men with 
100 guns in Tiflis. Muhammad, son of Fechad-Pasha, 
was given the sandiak (faskallt?) of Tiflis (von 
Hammer, GOR*, ii, 453). Two churches were turned 
into mosques. In October, Gori received a Turkish 
garrison and was given as a sandjak to Swimon. When 
Mustafa Pasha returned to Erzerum, Imüm {ull 
Kiln, son of the Shamkhal slain by Ozdemic-Pasha, 
and Swimon laid siege to Tiflis. Supplies were brought 
to the garrison by Hasan Pasha i89), but the 
struggle around the town continued. In 1380 the new 
ser‘asker Sinin Pasha arrived in Tiflis and appointed 
as Beglerbeg a son of Luarsab who had adopted Islam 
"ander the name of Yüsuf (2). Swimon made advancer 
to the Turks which were not accepted. In Radjeb 
ggo/August 1582 Muhammad Bey left Erzerum to 
bring supplies to Tiflis, but was defeated at Gori by 
the Persians and Georgians. Ferhid Pasha put him- 
self at the head of a new expedition (Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 
990/December 1582) intended to strengthen the towns 
held by the Ottomans. in 92/1584, Ridwiin Pasha 
left for Tiflis. Dawid Khin on further reflection went 
over to the Turks, Swimon attacked Ridwan but 
without success, Ferhid Pasha’s Janissaries mutinied 
at Akhal-kalaki, which forced him to retire, After the 
campaign of 993(1585 against Tabriz [¢.0.], the Otto- 
mans obtained from Persia the cession of Adjar- 
biydjin and of Transcaucasia including Georgia 
{treaty of 25DjumAda I 999/March 2x, 1590); cf. the. 
Chronicle of the Psalter of M eshki (1559-87) in Takaish- 
vili, op. cil., 183-214; von Hammer, ii, 482-97 (Brosset 
has given an annotated translation, ii/z, 411-19). The 
principal source used by von Hammer is the Nusrd- 
mma of CAI (Jan. 1578-]an. tsB0). On the other 
Turkish sources, cf. Babinger, GOW, 117, 181. Soon 
after the accession o[ Mubammad TII (roos/rsos), 
‘Swimon was taken in a skirmish and sent to Istanbul, 
where he died in 1600. Ottoman rule, more or less 
undisturbed, lasted from 999/r50r tili 15 Djamada 1 
ro12[21 October 1603 when Tiflis was retaken by 
‘Shih ‘Abbas I. The Turco-Persian treaty of 1021/1612 
re-established the situation as it had been under 
Sultán Sellm (18-26/1512-20)- 

Shah ‘Abbas I and the Muslim Kings. The 
worst misfortunes fell upon Georgia (and especially 
on Kakheti) in the region of this monarch. Although 
Giorgi of Kartli and Alexander of Kakheti had fought 
under his banner at the siege of Eriwàn in 1602, 
‘Abbas after his victory took Lore from Georgia. He 
married the sister of Luarsab II (1605-16) but 
brought the latter to Persia and had him strangled 
at Gulab-fal‘a. In ro25/r616 ‘Abbas came in person 
to Georgia and granted Kartli to the Muslim Bagrat 
VI (r616-r9). He then punished Kakheti. According 
to the official history of the reign, *4Jamárá, 655, the 
number of those put to death was 60-70,000 and the 
number of young prisoners of both sexes 100,000- 
136,000: "since the beginning of Islam no such events 
have taken place under any king’. In 1033/1623 











Kartila-Khàn on being sent to Georgia called to the 
colours 10,000 men of Kakheti and instead of leading 
them against Imereti had them massacred “as if at a 
battue" (shihdri-udr; ‘Alam-drd, 7x9). Exasperated 
by such treachery, ihe mourav ("governor of lower. 
rank"; Brosset, ii/1, 148; tie Persians write mikraw) 
Giorgi Saakadze (a Muslim and till then a faithful 
servant of the Shah) raised a rebellion in Kartli which 
the Persians did not overcome till 2033/1626 (Losse- 
lian, Žizn mourawea G. Saakadze, Tillis 1848; Brosset, 
iijz, 53-9, 489-97). In spite of all these disasters, the 
part played by Georgians in the life of Persia becomes 
more and more important, and Shah Safi, successor 
to ‘Abbas I, owed his throne to the support of 
Khusraw Mirzā, brother of the King Bagrat who was 
darugha of Isfahün. 

When Swimon II perished in the civil war (1629), 
Teimuraz 1 of Kakheti (1605-64, a very troubled 
reign marked by all kinds of misfortunes; his mother 
Khet‘ewan was put to death at Shirdz in 1624; 
Brosset, ijr, 167) came to Kartli, where he reigned 
from 1629 to 1664, after which the Kay Khusraw 
already mentioned arrived from Persia and set him- 
self up in Tiflis under the name of Rostor (1634-58). 
The old King, brought up in Persia, took the Persian 
title of fullar-aghast and ordered his court in the 
Persian fashion. Persian garrisons were installed at 
Gori and Suram. The Georgian prisoners who hu 
become converts to Islam returned from Persia; 
Persian manners and customs became the fashion. 
On the othor hand, as if to celebrate the fusion of the 
two cultures, Rostom celebrated his marriage both in 
the mosque and in the church, and restored the 
cathedral of Mtskheta, ete- 

In 1045/1636 Muräd IV took Eriwān and by the 
treaty of 1049/1639 Persia renounced her claims to 
Kars and Akhal-tsikhe (Ta?ribei Na'Wmd, 686); 
according to Vakhusht (Brosset, iij, 68), the Sultan 
received Imereti and Saatbago and the Shah kept 
Kartli and Kalcheti. 

Vakhtang (to Muslims, Shah Nawaz I), adopted 
son of Rostom, succeeded him (1658-76). The Perso- 
phile policy continued. Shah ‘Abbas IL (r052-77/ 
1642-66] married the daughter of Shah Nawaz. The 
latter, although à Muslim, favoured the Christian 
religion and even restored the confession and the 
communion of which the people “had been ashamed” 
in the reign of Rostom (Brosset, ibid., 79). In order 
to give more support to Shab Nawaz, the Muslim 
tribes of Agharbaydjin and Karabagh (15,000 
DjawansMri and Bayats) were settled in Kakheti 
(cf. the History of Shah *4doas 1 by Muhammad 
‘Tahir Wabld, in Dorn, 109, 111 = Brosset, ii/t, 
503-4). Shah Nawaz fought in Imereti, but when he 
Set his son on the throne there, the Shah restored the 
situation as guaranteed by the treaty of 1049/1639. 

Giorgi XI (Shih Nawaz TI) received investiture 
from Shah Sulayman. In 1688 he fell a victim to his 
own intrigues in Kakheti and the Shah replaced him 
by Erekle I (1688-91, 1695-1703). This King, who had 
been brought up in Russia, became a convert to 
Islam under the name of Nazar ‘All Khan. 

The Afghan Invasion of Persia. When the 
Balié and the Afghans began to disturb eastern 
Persia, King Giorgi with a body of Georgians was sent 
against them by Shah Husayn. He restored order in 
Kandabár, but in 1121/1709 was treacherously slain 
by Mir Ways [cf. ArGgANrSTAN. v. History (2)), who. 
then defeated the new Georgian forces led by Giorgi's 
successor, Kay Khusraw (1709-11). These events 
paved the way to the Afghán invasion of Persia. 

Vakhtang (governor of Kartli 1703-11; king, 
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1711-24 with interruptions) was at first a Christian. 
‘The Persian garrisons with the connivance of certain 
Georgian elements went in for slave-trading. Vakh- 
tang tried to put down this traffic (Brosset, ii/1, 97, 
xor, 105) and in general “humbled the Muslims, 
especially those who garrisoned the citadel of Tiflis’. 
Between 1714 and 1716 he was replaced by a fervent 
Muslim Tese (= ‘AIT Kull Khiin) and only regained 
the throne at the prive of professing Islam, 

After the decisive victory of the Afghins at 
Ganabad, near Isfahin (1134/1722), Shah Husayn 
sought help from Vakhtang, but in November 1721 
the latter had offered his services to Russia (Brosset, 
iifr, 117). Peter the Great, who reached Darband on 
23 August 1722 had to return at once to Russia. On 
the other hand, the King of Kakheti Muhammad- Kuil 
Khän (Constantine F) took the field on the side of 
the Lezgis against Vakhtang and in 1723 took Tiflis, 
which was plundered for three days. 

The second Ottoman occupation (1135-47/ 
1723-34). The troubles in Persia and the Russian 
advance disturbed Turkey, War against the Shi%s 
vas declared permitted. In Ramadan r135/June 1723 
the ser‘asker Ibrahim Pasha, who had been nego- 
tiating with Vakhtang, installed in Tiflis the latter's 
son Bakar (in Persian Shah Nawaz and now given in 
Turkish the name Tbrahim Pasha). The Janissaries 
occupied the citadel, Bakar soon rebelled, but the 
‘Turks sent to Tiflis reinforcements under Lese, uncle 
of Bakar (who now assumed the name of ‘Abd Allah). 
In the meanwhile the Russo-Persian treaty of 12 
September 1723, was signed by which the provinces 
‘on the Caspian were ceded to Russia. As a counter- 
Poise, through the good offices of the French ambas- 
sador, a Russo-Turkish treaty was concluded at 
Constantinople on rz June 1724: Russia kept 
Dighistin and the narrow strip of litoral; Turkey 
ob all Transcaucasia as far as Shamakha, in- 
cluding the Georgian territory (von Hammer, GOR, 
iv, 206-14. The Ottoman historian of these events is 
Celebizüde; on the other sources, cf. Babinger, 
GOW, 289; Nàml, Feth-náme der hakk-i Gürdjistán). 

The deposed King Vakhtang went to Russia with 
a retinue of 1,400 (August 1724). The Turks, having 
taken possession of Kartli, took a census and levied 
taxes on the inhabitants. The stay at Tiflis of the 
noble ‘Othman Topal Pasha alone has left a pleasing 
memory among the Georgians (Brosset, il/t, 129). 
Tese did not bear the title of king, and the real power 
passed to Ishak Pasha, a hereditary ruler of Akhal- 
tsikkhe established at Tiflis. After the death of Tese 
(1727), Isbak Pasha was appointed governor of al! 
Georgia (Brosset, i/t, 236). In 1728 he divided 
Kartli among the feudal lords (mavas) whose dis- 
sensions made it easy for him to control them. The 
Lezgis continued to ravage Georgia (cf. Brosset, Le. 
von Hammer, iv, 223, 231, 235, 280, 313) 

Nadir Shah. In 1143/1730 after a war in which 
de won little glory, Shih Tahmisp recognised the 
Araxes as the frontier between Persia and Turkey 
(Mahal Khan, Ta'ribk-i Nadirt, Tabriz 1285, 90 = tr. 
Jones, i, 141; von Hammer, iv, 227 dates the peace 
to 6 February 1732)- Nadir dissatisfied, dethroned 
Tahmásp and resumed the conquest of Transcaucasia. 
While he was operating against Daghistan (r147/ 
autumn of 1734) Isbak Pagha of Tiflis set out with an 
army to the help of Gandja. T‘cimuraz, son of Nazar 
‘AN Khan (= Erekle I), and his nephew SAN Mire’ 
= Alexander (son of Imám Kull = Dawid IIT) at- 
tacked Isbák Pasha and forced him to shut himself up 
in the citadel of Tiflis, Nadir, highly gratified, gave 
Presents to the two princes (ibid., 1x4 = Jones, i, 











200). At the siege of Gandja, Nadir ordered Safi Khan 
Bughár'ic to lay siege to Tiflis with the help of the 
Georgian nobles (mawrdvin wa-asndwurdn; ibid., 116 
= Jones, 205). 

When ‘Abd Allah Pasha was defeated at Bagha- 
ward near Eriwin, Ishak Pasha surrendered the 
citadel of Tiflis on 2 Rabi 1, 1147 = 17 Sept. 1734 
(ibid. 123). Nadir summoned the nobles (téwddin 
tea-asndeourdn) of Kartli and Kakbeti among whom 
Tahmürath (— T'eimuraz) had most importance and 
privileges. Nadir however appointed as wad of Kartli 
and Kalsheti, ‘All Mirza, because he was a Muslim, 
and his brother Muhammad Mirza (= Leon) had 
fallen in battle against ‘Othman Pasha. Tahmarath 
was allowed to go to Kakheti to bring his family 
(kag) to Tiflis, Now he was a “man of the sword and 
rapid decision"’; he fied to the motintoins of "'Kara- 
kalkhan (Pshaw), Ras (Rwis, west of Gori?) and 
Cerkes", Nadir sent his troops in pursuit of him, and 
arrived himself at Tiflis on 29 Djumáda I, where he 
distributed punishments and rewards. 6,000 Georgian 
families of the Kayleul (Abots) were transported to 
Ehurásán (jbid., 124 — Jones, 219), In 1149/1736 Saff. 
Khàn captured T'eimuraz and sent him to Persia. At 
the beginning fo the Indian campaign, Nadir released 
Teimuraz but kept his young son Erekle with him. 

In zxsólend of i743, Tahmürath Kn captured 
the pretender Sám Nirzà and later (1157/1744) along 
with ‘Al Khan Kilidja (? the Georgian sources call 
him Kbandjal, Kiziligjali), new beglerbegi of Tillis, 
defeated near Ruis on the Aragwi Yasut Pasha of 
Akbaltsikhe, who by order of the Porte went to 
Daghistan to work for another pretender Şafi Mīrzā. 
Arriving at Gori, Nadir, as a reward for Tahmürath's 
services, transferred him to Karli and gave Kakheti 
to his son Erekle (ibid, 202 = Jones, ii, 164; cl. 
Brosset, ii/r, 77 (Papuaa Orbeliani) and ii/2, 208 
(Eherkheulidze). 

In 1158/1745 Nädir levied an impost of 50,000 
humans on Georgia. T'eimuraz went to obtain a 
reduction, but on reaching Tabriz he heard of the 
death of Nadir. The latter's successor was ‘All Kull 
Kin, husband of Khet‘evan, daughter of T'eimuraz. 

The Bagratids of Kakhet'i The period of 
troubles after the death of Nadir (1162/1749) and the 
reign of Karlm Khan, a prince of a peaceful disposi- 
tion, whose influence did not extend north of the 
Araxes, secured a respite for Georgia. The opportunity 
was skilfully exploited by T‘eimuraz (king of Kartli 
1744-61) and by his son Erekle or Irakli I (king of 
Kakheti 1744-61; king of Kartlí and Kakheti 1761- 
90]. The reign of these Christian kings is one of the 
happiest periods in the history of Georgia, They 
conducted numerous expeditions into Transcaucasia. 
In 1752 the Afghin Azad-Khin, a rival of the Zand 
dynasty, was defeated by Erekle near Eriwan and in 
1760 captured at Kazakh and sent to Karlm-Khán. 
‘The Kurds of Eriwin were chastised in 1765, 2770 
and 1780, and the Georgian troops pursued them 
over the district of Bayazid. Almost every year the 
Georgians drove back successfully the incursions of 
the raiding bands from Daghistan (the most danger 
ous leader of whom was ‘Umar Khan Awar). Only the 
‘Khans of Shakki, Hadidit Celebi and Agha Kishi (in 
1752-3}, ever succeeded in inflicting reverses on the 








In spite of all these success, the situation of 
Georgia was precarious, and in 1760 T'eimuraz went. 
to Russia to seek assistance. But he only arrived a 
few days after the death of tho Empress Elizabeth, 
and be himself died in St. Petersburg on the 8th/zoth 
January 1762. 
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Erekle, becoming king of the united kingdoms, 
continued the policy of rapprochement with Russia. 
At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war, a Russian 
force under the command of General Totleben arrived 
in Georgia (in 1769) and with Erekle marched against 
Akhal-tsikhe. The allies did not agree (cf. the letter 
from Catherine II to Voltaire of 4 December 1770) 
amd the Russian troops returned to Russia in 1772. 
But, left alone, Erekle gained a considerable success 
at Aspindza and, with Solomon of Imereti, besieged 
Akhal-kalaki. Sulayman Pasha of Akhal-tsilche soon 
assumed the offensive. The Russo-Turkish treaty of 
Küeük- Kaynardja (1774 (4.1:]) brought no territorial 
change in the lands of Georgia. The Porte only 
renounced the tribute of youths and maidens and 
other levies (art. 23). But after the treaty, Sulayman 
Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe had to send a representative to 
Istanbul. On the other hand, he renewed his appeals 
to St. Petersburg and asked that his kingdom should 
be United (prisovokupleno) to Russia (Tsagareli, 
Gramoti, No. 144). Russia gave an evasive answer, 
and it was not til! 24 July 1783 that the treaty 
establishing a protectorate was signed. Russia guar- 
anteed to Erekle his lands and left him full control 
of domestic policy, but the management of foreign 
affairs passed to Russia. A Russian force was sent to 
Tiflis but recalled in 1757. 

The Kádjirs. During this period the Kádlirs 
had succeeded the Zands. In 1795 Agha Mubammad 
Wadiar laid siege to Shüsha in Karabágh and then 
turned against Tiflis, which was taken on tr Sep- 
tember 1795 and pillaged in dreadful fashion; ct. 
Brosset, if/2, 260; Olivier, Voyages en Orient, ili, 78 
(testimony of an Hungarian physician who was an 
eye-witness). The Persian invasion was followed by 
an invasion by Daghistinis. In x95 two Russian 
battalions arrived in Georgia; in March 1796, Russia 
declared war on Persia. But on Nov. 6/18, Catherine IT 
died and her son Paul I at once recalled the Russian 
troops. Agha Mubammad set out again for Trans- 
caucasia, but was assassinated near Shüsha (rs June 
1797). The aged King Erekle died on 12/23 January 
1798. 

His son Giorgi XII succeeded him. Fath ‘Alt 
Kadjar was occupied in dealing with his rivals. From 
Kars, Giorgi sent a force of 2,000 Lezgis under the 
command of his two sons; dynastic intrigues in the 
King’s family rendered his position very difficult. 
In 1799 he sent an embassy to St. Petersburg, the 
object of which was as follows: Georgia should be 
placed not under a protectorate, but under the full 
power of the emperor, like the other provinces of 
Russia. On the other hand, the throne was to be 
guaranteed to the dynasty. 

‘On 18 December 1500, Paul I signed the manifesto 
of annexation (prisoyedineniye) of Georgia, which 
was proclaimed on 18 Janvary 1801 after the death 
of Giorgi on 28 December 1800. On r1 March, Paul T 
was put to death, In April the Georgian envoys 
begged the emperor Alexander I to appoint a Georgian 
prince as governor with the title of imperial lieutenant 
and king of Georgia. On 12 September 1801 Alexander 
1, alleging the impossibility of re-establishing the old 
government under a protectorate, confirmed the 
manifesto of Paul I and affirmed that Kartli-Kakheti 
were henceforth to be an integral part of the Imperial 
Russian dominions. The remaining members of the 
old Georgian ruling house were exiled forcibly to 
Russia, 

Georgia under Russian rule. Russian posses- 
sion of Georgia facilitated the extension of Russian 
power in Transcaucasia. The Commander of the 














Caucasus, Prince Tsitsianov (himself the scion of the 
noble Georgian family of Tsitsishvili and governor 
1802-6), had to preserve Russia's latest acquisition. 
against several open enemies, including the Lesghian 
tribesmen of Muslim Daghistin and the Muslim 
Akhdns of Baka, Shakkt and Gangja in Adharbaydjan, 
nominal vassals of Persia. He now carried the war 
into the enemy's camp and in January 1804 captured. 
Gandia, killing its ruler Djawad Khan, who had 
helped the Kadiar Agha Muhammad to invade 
Georgia and sack Tiflis in 1795 (see above); Gandia 
[g+] was now renamed Elizavetapol in honour of the 
‘Tsar Alexander I's wife Elizabeth. But when Tsit- 
sianov marched on Baka in January 1806, he was 
killed in battle by local Persian troops, although a 
further expedition later in that year lead to the 
capture of both Bakü and Darband. Pressure was also: 
exerted on the Ottomans, and the Black Sea port of 
Poti captured in 1809, Sukhum-Kal‘a in Abkhazia in 
1810 and the strategic centre of Akhalkalaki in 
south-western Georgia in r8r1; it was only now, in 
1810, that the local ruler of Imereti submitted to the 
Russians after strenuous fighting- 

Meanwhile, Russian rule in Georgia had speedily 
become hated, and a mass revolt of the Georgians 
came in 1812, when a Bagratid prince was proclaimed 
King of Georgia, before the outbreak was suppressed. 
However, a general peace in Transcaucasia was now 
made between the exhausted warring parties. The 
Treaty of Bucharest of 1812 restored Poti and 
Akhalkalaki to the Ottomans. The Treaty of Finken- 
stein of 1807, by which the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte had recognised Persia's rights over Geor- 
gia, had never had any practical effect, and in the 
Gulistan Treaty of 1813 Russia was now confirmed 
in possession of Georgia, together with Daghistán and 
the Mustim khsnates of Karabagh, Gandja, Shaki, 
Shirwan, Darband, Bald and Kuba [gr]. Naturally, 
the Persians were unreconciled to these serious losses. 
of ancestrally-controlled territories in the eastern 
Caucasus, and in 1826, taking advantage of the death 
of Alexander | and the Decembrist conspiracy in 
St. Petersburg, Persia invaded Georgia and Karabagh. 
The attack was nevertheless repulsed by General 
Paskevich, and by the Treaty of Turkmancay in 
3828, the Russian frontier was firmly fixed at the 
Araxes and Persian influences in the Caucasus finally 
eliminated. An important consequence of this was 
that Persia was now cut off from direct contact with 
the Muslims of Däghistän, Paskevich now turned to 
deal with Turkey in the west, aiming at the recon- 
quest of the former Georgian province of Samtskhe, 
and Russian troops penetrated as far as Erzerum; 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 handed Samtskhe 
over to Russia and also the Black Sea ports of Poti 
and Anapa, thereby cutting the Ottomans olf from 
direct access to Circassia and the north-western 
Caucasus, 

Muslim alarm at Russian aggrandisement in the 
Caucasus showed itself in the outbreak in 1829 in 
the eastern Caucasus of the Murid movement under 
the Imdms Kadi Molla and then Shamil (g.2.J, who 
for a quarter of a century kept large numbers of 
Russian troops tied down in the region. Rebellions 
against the Russians also broke oul in the western 
Caucasus, in Cireassia and Abkhazia, with Turkish 
and British encouragement. During the Crimean War 
(3854-6), Georgia was the base for Russian attacks on 
Turkey, leading to the captine of Karp in 1855; 
meanwhile, a Turkish army under Omer Pasha 
landed in Abkházia and invaded Mingrelia. 

Internally, Georgia stagnated in the first decades 
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of Russian rule, an especial cause of resentment being 
the suppresion in 1811 of the independent Georgian 
Church, as a focus for national Georgian loyalties, in 
detiance of the guarantees of the 1783 Russo-Georgian 
Treaty, and its forcible incorporation into the Russian 
Orthodox Church, with the Catholicos-Patriarch 
Antoni TI exiled to St, Petersburg. The Russian ad- 
ministration cut down the feudal rights of the 
Georgian nobility, and taxation for the numerous 
wars impoverished the land. In 1830-2 Georgian 
conspirators, grouped round such figures as Prince 
Alexander Bagration, an exile in Persia, made at last 
attempt to throw off Russian rule in Georgia; but 
when this failed, all hopes of a Bagratid restoration 
ended, and Georgia sank into what D. M. Lang has 
called "a mood of torpid acquiescence" for two or 
three decades. Only during the viceroyalty in Georgia 
of Count Michael Vorontsov (1845-54) did Georgia at 
last enjoy à measure of prosperity, educational and 
cultural encouragement and commercial develop- 
ment, with the beginnings of industriatisation in the 
Tiflis district as part of the distinct industrial 
revolution in Russia as a whole during Nicholas I's 
reign (1825-55). It was during Vorontsov’s time that 
the doyen of modern Georgian studies in the west, 
Marie-Félicité Brosset (1802-80), visited Georgia and 
worked there under his encouragement. The old 
Georgian nobility suffered a general decline in this 
period of transition, accompanied by an increased 
disinclination on the part of the peasantry to endure 
their former subjugation, Outlying parts of Georgia, 
which had retained some autonomy, were now 
brought under direct Imperial rule, In 1857, the 
Regent of Mingrelia, Catherine Dadiani, was deposed, 
and in 1867 the youthful heir, Nicholas Dadiani, was 
compelled to cede his sovereign rights to Russia. The 
mountain region of Upper Svanetia was annexed by 
military force to the viceroyalty of the Caucasus, In 
Abkhäzia, a region half-Christian and half-Muslim, 
with the Muslims looking to the Ottomans for sup- 
port, the ruling prince Michael Sharvashidze was 
deposed by force of arms in 1864, leading speedily 
to the final subjugation of the hitherto indomitable 
Circassians and the consequent emigration of some 
600,000 Muslim Circassians to Ottoman territory in 
preference to living under Russian rule [see RRKES]. 
In 1864 the serfs were liberated in Georgia, and those 
of Mingrelia, Abkhazia and Svaneti in the following 
years, although the burden of redemption payments 
‘imposed on the former serfs meant that their emanci- 
pation was formal rather than real. 

‘There was another period of enlightened rule under 
the Grand Duke Michael, Alexander II's brother, 
Viceroy of the Caucasus 1862-82, during whose tenure 
‘of power Russia recovered during the war with Turkey 
of 1877-8 substantial areas of ancient Georgian ter- 
ritory which had been under Ottoman control since 
the x6th century, By the abortive Treaty of San 
Stefano and then the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
Russia acquired the port of Batum and retained her 
conquests of the important fortresses of Kary and 
Ardaban [q.vv.], commanding the routes into eastern 
‘Anatolia (these last two districts were not recovered 
by Turkey till 1920 and 1921 respectively). The latter- 
years of the Grand Duke's governorship were how- 
ever marked by the intensification of Pan-Slavist 
feeling which characterised Imperial policy at this 
time and which was ominous for the non-Russian 
minorities of the empire, seen e.g. in the banning of 
1872 of the use of Georgian for instruction at the 
Tiflis Theological Seminary, the main centre for the 
training of the Georgian priesthood and a focus for 








Georgian nationalist and anti-Russian feeling (one of 
its future students was to be Joseph Diugashvili, the 
later Stalin). One aspect of the Georgian cultural 
reaction and re-awakening in these years was the 
‘appearance of anarchism and the Populist or Narod- 
nik movement in Georgia from the 1870s onwards, 
together with the Marxist so-called “Third Group", 
one of whose leaders was Noe Zhordania, the future 
Menshevik and president of independent Georgia 
(ro:8-2t). The ending of serfdom and the break-up 
of feudal estates in Georgia, and the growth of railway 
and oil-producing industries in Transcaucasia at 
places like Baku, Batum, Tiflis and Kutaisi, created 
propitious conditions for the spread of these move- 
ments, aimed in the first place at the Russian Imperial 
government (which was in fact by far the largest 
landowner in Georgia). The 1905 revolutionary period 
was preceded in 1902 by peasant unrest in Guria in 
southwestern Georgia, where holdings were especially 
fragmented, and in 1905 itself, the Georgian (Marxist) 
Social Democratic Party organised strikes and com- 
munes, Subsequent repression by Russian and Cossack 
troops drew the attention of the West to Georgia's 
claims as a nation, seen for instance in Britain by the 
formation through the efforts of the Georgian scholars 
Oliver and Marjory Wardrop of the Friends of Georgia 
Committee, which worked on lines parallel to those of 
E. G. Browne for the Persian Constitutionalists. 
During the First World War, Georgian émigrés 
organised themselves in Central Europe, under 
German patronage, and in 1915 a Georgian Legion 
was formed to fight on the Black Sea coastal front. 
In the Russo-Turkish fighting in the western Cau- 
casus, the Muslim Georgian Laz [gm] and Afars 
supported the Ottomans, and Armenian irregulars the 
Russians. With the fall of the Tsarist government in 
April 1917, the Georgian Mensheviks assumed power, 
but the crumbling of the Imperial Army allowed 
Turkey to recover her occupied territory in eastern 
Anatolia and to advance on Transcaucasia, wreaking 
vengeance on the local Armenians in requital for 
Armenian slaughter of Muslims. The Muslims of 
Adharbaydjin refused to continue fighting against 
Turkey, and now, cut off from Russia itself, Trans- 
caucasia on r2 April ror8 declared itselt an in- 
dependent federative republic, comprising Christian 
Georgia and Armenia and Muslim Adharbaydjan. 
The Ottomans still pressed for the retrocession of 
territory in Georgia lost to Russia in the rth century, 
and had taken the offensive and occupied Batum. 
Centrifugal forces thus soon made the Transcaucasian 
Republic dissolve into its three component parts, and 
on 26 May 1918 an independent Georgian Republic, 
under German protection, was set up; peace was made 
between Georgia and Turkey in June, with Turkey 
regaining Batum, Kars, Ardahan, Akhaltsikhe and 
Althalkalaki. Hence from 1918 to 1921 a Menshevik or 
Social Democratic régime governed Georgia, headed 
by Zhordania, with a great upsurge of Georgian 
nationalism (Georgia's first university being opened 
at Tiflis in 1918) and hopes of the following of a 
peaceful policy of democratic socialism. After the 
‘Armistice of November 1918, British troops replaced 
‘the German ones in Georgia, with Oliver Wardrop as 
Chief British Commissioner to the three Trans- 
caucasian republics, with his headquarters in Tiflis. 
On 27 January x92t France and Britain recognised 
Georgia diplomatically as a sovereign state. However, 
the new state was under pressure, having to fight off 
Armenian claims to Georgian territory, the Kemalist 
Turkish forces to the south, and above all, the 
Bolsheviks. In February x92t the Bolsheviks were 
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threatening Tiflis itself, and it fell after a heroic 
resistance on 25 February to a fearful sacking by the 
Red Army, Zhordania fleeing with his government by 
sea to Istanbul. 

Georgia under the Soviets inevitably suffered from 
the recrudescence of Great Russian chauvinism and 
imperialism, the excesses of Russian troops provoking 
2 guerilla resistance movement in Georgia akin to 
the Basmati movement (9.0.] in Central Asia, culmi- 
nating in a general uprising in t924, ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. For the next two decades or more, up to 1953, 
Georgia groaned under the repression of Stalin and 
his henchman Beria, himself a Mingrelian and who 
excercised dictatorial powers in Transcaucasia 1932-8. 
Until 1936, Georgia was deprived of its autonomy and 
became part of a Transcaucasian F'ederatod SSR, of 
which Tiflis was the capital, but in that year it 
became the Georgian SSR, and now forms one of the 
constituent republics of the USSR and includes the 
Abkhaz and Adzhar Autonomous SSRs and the 
South Ossetian Autonomous Oblast, with a total arca 
‘of 27,000 58. miles/70,000 kin*, 

According to figures from January 1979, the total 
population of the republic is 4,686,000, 48% of these 
being town dwellers and 52% rural, the main towns 
being Tiflis (pop. 907,000) and the much smaller 
centres of Kutaisi, Rustavi, Sukhum and Batum. 
Ethnically, the population is returned as being 67% 
Georgian, but with considerable minorities of Arme- 
nians, Russians, Azerbaijanis, Ossetians and Ab- 
khazians (see BSE®, vii, 360-92). What proportion of 
all these may still be described as Muslim is unclear, 
but in 1921 the capital Tiflis had a fair number of 
Turks in its population, and in 1922, under Soviet 
rule, there was still being produced a local Turkish 
newspaper, Yeñi fikir, and a journal, Dan yildist 
(see Mirzā BĀlā, A dhasbáydián türk mafbiátl, Baku 
1922); but the 1922 census enumerated only 3,255 
Azerbaijani Turks and 3,984 Persians, presumably all 
Muslims. The Azerbayjani Turks in Georgia are 
naturally to be found mainly in the extension of the 
Adharbaydjan plain to the cast and south-east of 
Tiflis, in such districts as Bortall and Karayazl, and 
they formed part of the Kazak-Shams al-Din tribal 
group (see Bala, /A act. Garcistan). 
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KURH, At-Kury, a town and district of 
mediaeval Islamic times in the northern Hidjaz, 
mentioned in early Islamic sources as of prime 
importance, but not now known under this name. 

It seems very likely that the place had a role in 
the pre-Islamic history of the Wadi "l-Kurd [¢.01, 
where the settlement of later Kurh was situated, 
although the principal towns thea were Dédan 
(modern al-Khurayba) and al-Hidje (g.v.] or Mada?i 
Salih (modern al-“Ula), According to Yakit, Buldin, 
Beirut r374-6/1955-7, iv, 3:0-z, and alSambhüdi, 
Wafi? alvafé^, ed. M, M. *Abd al-Hamid, Beirut 
1393/t971, iv, 1288, there was a well-known fair at 
Kurb in the Diahiliyya, and popular tradition located 
there the destruction of the people of Hid, sc. ‘Ad 
[g.v] As the culture of Dedan and Lihyan decayed in 
the northern Hidiaz, Kurh seems to have become the 
main settlement of the Wadi "l-Kurd around the time 
of the coming of Islam, and mukhadram poets like 
Tbn al-Mukbil [g.v. in Suppl.) and Umayya b. Abi 
"I-Salt mention it. The tribe of ‘Udhra [g.0.] lived in 
the district; the Prophet prayed in Kurb, and a 
mosque was built there (see Madjd al-Din Ibn al 
Athie, al-Nihdyz fi gharib al-hadith wa ‘Lathar, ed. 
M. M. al-Tannibi, Cairo 1383/1963, iv, 36, and 
H. Lammens, L'ancienne frontière entre la Syrie et le 
Hiáz, notes de géographie historique, in L'Arabie 
occidentale avant PHégire, Beirut 1928, 304-5]. 

Following a well-known process in Islamic geo: 
graphical nomenclature, the name Kurh was applied. 
both to the town, the administrative and commercial 
centre of the Wadi 'I-Kura, and to the surrounding 
district, in effect, the Wadi ‘I-Kura itself, Hence 
al-Mukaddasi, 69, says that Kurb is one of the four 
regions (nawdhi) of Arabia and also one of the towns 
of the Hidjiz; al-Bakrt, Mu'djam má 'sta'djam, iii, 
1056, describes it as the Aasaba of the Wadi ‘I-Kurd, 
with a variant form of the name as al-Kurab (loc. 
cit, and i, 247). It obviously flourished highly at 
ibis time. Al-Mukaddasl, 834, says that it was 
populous and much frequented by traders, and had 
many amenities; it had a strong citadel, a defensive 
ditch and walls; and Jews were a decisive element 
(al-ghalib) there (cf. Lammens, op. cit., 307), though 
elsewhere (96) he states that Kurh (here meaning the 
district) was essentially Sunni in faith, 

Where exactly, then, was the town of Kurb 
located, since the toponym is not in use today, al- 
though that of al-Hidir (ace Vidal, ín ET s. 
in fact survive? C, M. Doughty (1876-7) enquired 
among the local people, but could find no memory of 
it, although he was shown a ruined site "el-Mubbiát" 
six miles south of al-‘Ula; he nevertheless thought 
that the mediaeval Kurh lay much further south 
towards Medina (Travels in Arabia deserta, London 
19:6, i, x6r-2). Subsequently, A. Musil definitely 
identified Kurb with al-Ulà (The northern Hegdz, 
a topographical itinerary, New York 1926, 295; but 
elsewhere, 217-18, n. 52, he placed it, more correctly, 
to the south of al-*Ul). It has now been convincingly 
argued by ‘Abd Allah al-Nasif, himself a native of 
the region, that the site of mediaeval Kurh should 
indeed be located at the present-day ruins known 
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locally as al-Mabyat/al-Mabyat (cf. mabit “place 
where one halts for the night") along the main route 
down the Wadi "I-Kwa to Medina, in an extensive 
plain, a spot well-fitted to be a flourishing commercial 
centre and market and a convenient staging-post, 
12 mijles18 km. south of al-‘UlA (al-Nasif, The 
identification of ike widi "l-Qurü and fhe ancient 
Islamic site of al-Mibyat, in Arabian studies, v (1970), 
1-19). Jaussen and Savignac saw ruins there, and in 
1968 the expedition of P. J. Parr, G. Lankester 
Harding and J. E. Dayton made a surface survey ot 
the site (see Preliminary survey in N.W. Arabia, t968, 
in Bull. of the Insi. oj Archaeology, london, vii 
[1970], 199-204, section on ""Ma*abiyat" 
of the cite may well settle the question finally. 
Bibliography: given in the article, but see also 

Abdullah al-Wohaibi, The Northern. Hijas in ihe 

writings of the Arab geographers 8co-1150, Beirut. 

1973, 22071. (C. E. Bosworrn) 

KURBUB ». Diii Ai-KwUzA d, the ardent 
eulogist of the Zirid princes of al-Kayrawán 
and of their governors, the Band Abi ‘I-‘Arab, and 
a virulent and shameless satirist. He dominated with 
great verve the poetic contests stirred up by his 
strong personality and his biting aggressiveness in the 
literary sessions of al-ayrawan, owing his success as 
much to his lack of seruple as to the swiftness of his 
replies and his improvisations. 

However, Kurhub remains a poet with a ready 
talent able to adapt himself to the thematic and 
formal exigencies of the genres employed by him. 
Variety of usage of verse-forms, suppleness of verses 
and purity of language combined in due course to 
place him in the élite of the poets of Lfrikiya during 
the Zirid period. He died at al-Kayrawan ín 426/1029. 

Bibliography: Umar, Masilik al-absar, ms. 

Paris 2327, xvii, ff. 96a-98a, and Safadi, Wafi 

"Tunis 4550, xxii, 65-6, who both use Ibn Rashtk’s 

al-Unmiidhadj. See also ‘A-R. Yaght, Hayat al- 

Kayrawān, Beirut 1962, 100, 214-15; H.-R. Idris, 

La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 

791; Ch. Bouyahia, La vie litteraire en Ijrigiya sous 

les Zirides, Tunis 1972. (Cu. Bouyanta) 

KORILTAY, Arabic orthography of Mongol 
turilta trom fur “to collect, gather together”, an 
assembly of the Mongol princes summoned to 
discuss and deal with some important question such 
as the election of a new khan. Diuwayni describes the 
dürilliys tbat preceded the accession of Ogedey, 
Güyük and Móngke. John de Plano Carpini was 
present in person at the küriliay held in the Khangay 
mountains at which Güyük was elected and en. 
throned. The institution still survived in the time of 
Timar, when however it seems to have become little 
more than a parade. The very word has disappeared 
from the modern Mongolian language; it has been 
resuscitated by the Turks in the form kurultay and 
used in the sense of “assembly, congress". 

Bibliography: DjuwaynkBoyle, i, 178-91, 

248-58, ii, 555-602; J. A. Boyle, The seasonal 

residence of the Great Khan Ögedei, in Sprache, 

Geschichte und Kultur der alidischen Volker, ed. 

G. Hazai and P. Zieme, Berlin 1974, 145-5t (147); 

V. V. Barthold, Four studies in the history of Central 

Asia, tr, V, and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1958, 2 

G. Doerfer, Türkische wnd Mongolische Elemente im 

Newpersischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 435-7 (No. 305). 

0. A. Bovis) 

KÜRIN, designation used by the Ottomans in 
the 1oth/16th century and by the Russians in the 
18th-roth centuries for the Lezghins [g..). Kürin 
(Russian: Kürinskly yazik) is also the former designa- 


























tion for the Lezghin language, and appears as such in. 
the 1926 Soviet census. (R. WixwAN) 

KÜRIN KHANATE [see tezautn). 

KORIYA, Kawntya, the Arabic name for the 
modern town of Coria in Spain, municipio of the 
province of Cáceres on the banks of the Alagón River. 
It was the Caurium of the Romans, who built its 
walls, as was noted by al-Himyart (‘'strong walls of 
ancient construction"). Al-ldrisi states that Coria 
belonged to the 4bin of al-Kagr, and was then "an 
attractive, well-built and spacious town, whose sur- 
rounding countryside was fertile and highly pro- 
ductive of fruit", AI-IstakhrT's itinerary (43-7) places 
itat 12 days! journey from Cordova. 

When the Muslims withdrew to the line of Coria, 
after the famines of the post-136/753 period (Akhbár 
madjmsfa, 62/67), the town was thus left in the 
frontier zone, and must have been one of the main 
centres of the Berber settlement of the north-west of 
the peninsula. There were frequent rebellions there. 
In t70/786 ‘Abd al-Rabman I attacked there the 
rebel Abu "Aswad Muhammad b, Yüsuf al-Fihri 
(ibid., 116/106). Mubammad b. Tàdjit al-Masmüdi 
rebelied there duriug the amirate of Mubammad I 
and in alliance with Ibn Marwan al-Diiltiti made 
Coria one of his main centres (Ibn Hazm, DjamAara, 
ed. Lévi-Provengal, 466; Ibn Khaldün, *Ibar, tr. de 
Slane, iv, 289). It is in this region and around this 
same period that the Christian sources place the 
revolt of ZeithjZeiti (Cron. Alfonso III, Valencia 
1961, 62-3). The town became much fought over; it 
was taken by Ordoño 1 in 86o, but recaptured by the 
Muslims in 862. Alfonso ILI besieged it without 
success in 868, but ended by taking it some years 
later. Yabya al-Tudjtbi, sent by al-Hakam II, at- 
tacked the King of Navarro and the Count of Castile 
near Coria (Makkarl, Analetes, i, 248). Al-ManjGr 
[g.v.] passed by Coria on his route into the Christian 
territories during his campaign of 387/997. The town 
was taken by Alfonso VI (472/t079), and he fled there 
after the defeat of al-Zallalka {g.0.). Al-Mutawakkil b. 
al-Aftas mourned the loss of Coria im a letter to 
Yüsuf b. Tashfin (al-Hulal al-mawshiyya, ed. Allou- 
che, 23), It was occupied by the Almoravids in 
513/1119-20, but definitively taken by Alfonso VII 
in tt42. 

Bibliography: Ibn Mayyàn, Muabis, ed. 

M. ‘A. Makki, Beirut 1973, 642-4, ns. 594-6; F, 

Hernández Jiménez, La küra de Mérida en el siglo 

X, in Al-Andalus, xxv (1960), 315-71; idem, Los 

caminos dr Córdoba hacía el NO, in ibid., xxxii 

(1967), 37-133, 277-358; M. Terron Albarrán, El 

solar de los Aftásidas ..., Badajoz 1971, 396 

561-5; El fnero de Coria, ed. J, Maldonado, Madrid 

1949 (sce Indice Histórico Español, not. no. 94-545 

on the "Fueros de Cáceres”); A. de Torres y Tapia, 

Crónica de la Orden de Alcántara, Madrid 1973. 

(M. J. ViovxaA) 

KURKOB, a town in Khüzistan, on the road 
from Wasit to Süs (Susa). The statments regarding 
distances given by the Arab geographers were col- 
lected and arranged in P. Schwarz, [ran im Mittel- 
alter nach den arab. Geographen, 1931, iv, 396 f£.; cf. 
also 43t. The town was noted for its carpets; there 
was also a state [irá [qv] manufacture there. A. 
material called sssandjird was made there, cf. de 
Goeje's glossary in BGA iv, s.v. Al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal say that tho súsandjird of Fasā [g.v] was 
better than that of Kurküb; the latter was a mixture 
of silk and cotton, while in the former wool was used; 
ci. on the textiles of Kurkab, R. B, Serjeant, Islamic 
textiles, material for a. history wp to the Mongol con- 
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quest, Beirut 1972, 45, and J. Karabatek, Die per- 
sische Nadelmalerei Susanschied, Leipzig 1881. 
Bibliography: G. Le Strange, The lands of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 243, 246; Schwarz, op. cit, il, 98, 

where all the important quotations from the Arab 

geographers are given, to which should be added 

Hudad al-“ilam, tr, Minorsky, 131, 382. 

(M. Presswer) 

KURRM, Political organisation. The term 
kurā? sing, kar? (A.), occurs in Arabic historiography 
referring to a group of “Irakians rising against 
fUibmàn and later on against ‘Alf, after he had 
accepted the arbitration. In European research, 
Burra? has been usually rendered as "rociters of the 
Kur’an' (Rurrd? < ker? "to recite"). 

Brünnow was the first historian to try to assess 
the role of the wr? as an independent group 
acting within a heterogeneous Khiridjite [g.v.] move- 
ment. Briinnow’s results were partly rejected by 
Wellhausen, who held that the Aurrd? were not aa 
autonomous movement which was merged in Khàri- 
diism at a certain date. He claimed that the burn? 
had been in close connection with the learned fubali?, 
forming a wider circle of pious men around those 
fukaki?, the supposed nucleus of men of religious 
learning. It was the Aurrd’s religious zeal, unhampered. 
by scrupulous deliberation, which according to 
Wellhausen led them to act against an Islamic 
authority which in their opinion had failed to carry 
through the commandments of the Holy Book. Their 
ardour for the sake of Islam became obvious for the 
first time, when they took part in fighting against 
the Ridda [0.4] rebels (Battle of the Yamáma or of 
*Alrabi? (9.0). During *AI's war against Talba and 
al-Zubayr, they threw in their lots with him, and they 
supported ‘All in his abortive warfare against 
Mu‘Awiya, When the Syrians proposed to resort to 
the judgement of the Kur’an, they at first approved 
of ‘it's compliance with this proposal, but later on, 
when the disastrous consequences of the arbitration 
had become obvious, they turned against ‘All, 
blaming him ruthlessly for having preferred human 
decision to God's judgement. In the Khāridjite 
rebellions against ‘Alf, and later on against the 
Umayyads, the turri? are said to have been the most 
fanatical instigators. Wellbausen's account of the 
kurrü? shows his general view of the early Muslin. 
parties as resulting from a politico-religious contlict. 
This view, which aimed at studying the development. 
of political and religious thought in Islam, has proved 
very fruitful, but it impedes us in realising the social 
conflicts concomitant to religious strife. Therefore, 
until recently the character of the &urri? was des- 
cribed vaguely or even misleadingly. If the kurrd? 
actually had been a group of people applying them- 
selves to a peculiar form of reciting the Kur’an, or 
holding a certain view concerning the validity’ of 
the Kur’anic commandments, why do we not find 
any trace of such a group in treatises on heresiography 
or on recitation of the Kur^àn ? Besides this argumen- 
tum @ stlentio, one doubts whether Wellhausen's 
almost generally-accepted assumption was right that 
only after ‘All's political defeat did the purri’, 
repenting of their imaginary failure, become the 
fanatical partisans of the Kur?An. For according to 
the sources, they had never been wholebearted fol- 
lowers of *All's cause; hence they had no reason to 
consider themselves as traitors because they had 
urged ‘Ali to accept the appointment of the two 
arbiters. 

Recent research into the matter has tended to take 
the social groups into consideration, resuming in 

















principle Brünnow’s idea. In a detailed study on 
Kaan political alignments, G. M. Hinds has drawn 
an entirely new picture of the ursi. He states that a 
group of people called hurr? first acted jointly against 
Safid b. al-‘As, tUthmáa's governor in Küfa until 
33/653. The evidence adduced by Hinds proves that 
most of them were people who had settled in southern. 
“Trak at the very beginning of the conquests and thus 
had acquired some privileges. But under "Uthmn, 
the political situation in southera ‘räk was changing 
rapidly: those early-comers who could not stabilise 
their position by amalgamating with an influx of 
population belonging to their respective tribal enti 
gradually lost their influence. Al-Ashtar and Yazid 
b. Hays, who were to play a prominent part in the 
subsequent troubles, were among these early-comers 
who feared lest they be ousted from their position. 
Their situation was even aggravated when “Uthman 
allowed the fighters of al-Kadisiyya now resident at 
Medina to exchange their shares of “Irakian land for 
landed property in the Arabian Peninsula, To carry 
through this measure meant first of all a careful 
distinguishing between the savdfi estates and dhimma- 
land, The early-comers suspected that they would be 
the losers by these administrative measures. Fearing 
a blow to their pretended rights, they succeeded in 
removing Sa'id b, al“As from his post, They then 
elected Abi Masi al-Ash‘arl governor of Küfa. 
During the events which led to the murder of *Uth- 
man, the burrd? played only a secondary part, though 
al-Ashtar figures in the list of the assassins. When 
‘AIT arrived in the neighbourhood of Küfa, the 
powerful tribal leaders did not join him. They seem 
to have favoured a neutral position, which would 
have served their interests best. ‘All, pursuing an 
egalitarian Islamic policy, did not even want to ate 
tempt a compromise with them. A coalition between 
him and the disappointed early-comers therefore 
came into being. Al-Ashtar, Hudjr b. ‘Adi, and ‘Adi 
b. Hatim are said to have been &urrd*; now they were 
Shi“ leaders. During the fighting at Siffin, the &urrd* 
are mentioned as separate para-tribal entitles sup- 
porting Al. When Mutawiya suggested settling the 
points at issue by means of arbitration, the Rurr? 
urged ‘Al to accept the proposal, because they 
envisaged a peace in which “Ali would be able to 
accomplish an Islamic policy checking an ascendancy 
of the new-eomers. When they felt that their dreams 
would not be realised, they turned against SAIL, who 
refused to withdraw from the agreement. ‘Alt tried 
to placate this dangerous internal opposition by 
giving high appointments to the most prominent 
burn, but the majority of the surrd? became his 
irreconcilable enemies. In the Kharidjite movement 
of the first century they are often mentioned as one 
of the most active groups. 

In the light of these new results, it seems rather 
absurd to refer to the turri as "Kur'an-readers", 
Shaban was the first to suggest a new interpretation. 
He holds that &urrZ? means "'villagers" (aAl al-burd), 
denoting those participants in the early wars (ail 
al-ayydm) against the Sisanid Empire who had 
occupied the vacated estates of southern Lrák and 
whose de facio privileges had been threatened since 
‘Uthmän’s reign. Shaban and G, H, A. Juynboll have 
adduced evidence corroborating this thesis, but it 
still remains speculative, The rendering of Aurrd? as 
“Kupin-readers” seems to be a result af the well- 
known fact that Muhammad used to appoint reciters 
for stimulating the zeal of the Muslim fighters (see 
Sálib Ahmad al-'Ali, ai- Tangimát al-idjtimá*iyya wa 
‘Liktisddiyya fi 'I-Basra, Beirut 1969, 56 ff.); further- 
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more, the ‘Irikian juri? had appealed to the Kur'in. 
But they did so, not because they held some special 
doctrine concerning it, but because they wanted to 
enforce the judgement of the Kur'án ín that actual 
issue, where the reference made in the Siffin agree- 
ment to an ill-defined “practice” (sunna) seemed 
dangerous for their interests, 

Bibliography: R. Brünnow, Die Charidschiten 
unter den ersten Omayyaden, Leiden 1884; J. 
Wellhausen, Die religids-bolilischen Opposilions 
Parteien im alten Islam, Berlin 1901; G, M. Hinds, 
Káfan. political alignments, ia ITMES, ii (1971), 
346-67; idem, The murder of the Caliph *Ulhmdn, 
in 1JMES, iii (1972), 450-69; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750, Cambridge 1971, 

G. H. A. Juynboll, The Qurra? in early 

Islamic history, in JESHO, xvi (1973), 113-129; 

idem, The Qurin Reciters on the battlefield and 

concomitant issues, in ZDMG, cxxv (1975), 11-27. 

(T. Nacz) 

KURRA 5. SHARÍK x. MARTHAD 2. HAZIM AL- 
‘AzsT AL-GuaTAPANI, governor of Egypt 90-6/ 
709-14 for the Umayyad caliph al-Walid b. “Abd al- 
Malik. 

Kurra came from the group of North Arab tribes 
which had settled extensively in northern Syria and 
the Djazira and which were in the forefront of the 
warfare along the Taurus Mountains with Byzantium, 
He himself came from the region of Kinnasrin [72.) 
to the south of Aleppo, and was thus a member of the 
experienced and capable cadre of Syrian Arabs whom 
the Umayyads liked to appoint to bigh civil and 
military office; the fact that al-Walid’s mother 
Wallàda bint al‘Abb3s was also from the tribe of 
‘abs may well have helped further Kurra's career. 

‘The early part of this last is very obscure. From 
indications in Michael the Syrian's chronicle, Lam. 
mens inferred that he may have served as governor 
of Kiunasrin or possibly of Armenia; it is obvious 
that he would not have been appointed to such an 
elevated post as the governorship of Egypt without 
considerable administrative experience previcusly. 

Kurra was appointed governor of Egypt “alā 'I- 
salat ea "I-Bharddi, ie. as amir and as Simil or finan- 
cial director, in place of the caliph's own brother “Abd 
Allah b. Abd al-Malik, whose governorship had been 
rendered difficult by economic hardship through 
failure of the Nile to rise sufficiently. Kurra ac- 
cordingly reached the capital of Egypt, Fusțåț [q.v], 
on 3 or 13 Rabi I g0/r0 or 20 January 709 or shortly 
afterwards, and took up his duties there. The Arabic 
general chroniclers give woefully little information 
about Kurra’s governorship, if indeed they mention 
it at all; Tabar merely records the dates of his 
appointment and of his continued tenure of the office, 
and then records his death (ii, 1200, 1208, 1266, 1305; 
repeated in Ibn al-Athir). 

‘Our best sources cf historical information are 
naturally the local Egyptian ones, above all Kindt, 
Wuldt, ed. Guest, 63-6, more briefly in Malrizi, 
Khitāt, i, 302, also Ibn Taghrībirdi, Nudjūm, Cairo 
1383/1963, i, 217-20, resuming several earlier autho- 
ritios, but tho information given bere is fairly exiguous 
100. However, contemporary records, as embodied 
in the papyri discovered in Egypt over the last £0 
years or 5o, round out the later chronicles and give 
à much better picture of the administrative and fi- 
nancial condition of Egypt during Kurra's governor- 
ship. They also supply a vorrective to the unfavour- 
able image of Kurra as a typically tyrannical Umay- 
yad governor of the stamp of al-Hadidjadi [g.v], which 
grew up in the ‘Abbasid and post-‘Abbasid periods, 




















a condemnatory view which is expressed in both the 
Muslim and the Coptic Christian sources. Thus one 
oft-repeated saying attributed to (Umar b. “Abd al- 
‘Aziz runs “al-Walid in Syria, al-Hadidjadj in “Irak, 
fUthmán al-Muzani in Medina, Khálid al-Kasrl in 
Mecca and Kurra in Egypt! By God, the carth has 
become filled with iniquity!” (cf, the biography of 
Kurra in ZiriklI, al-A“am, vi, 36-7). Another libellous 
story is that after the completion of the rebuilding 
of the mosque of ‘Amur b, al-‘As in Fustat (see below), 
be called for wine and music-making and held an orgy 
there. 

Amongst the oocurrences of Kurra’s governorship 
is mentioned a plot against his life staged at Alexan- 
dria by a group of Ibadi Kharidjts under al-Muhadjir 
b. Abi "I-Muthanna al Tudjibl, which failed, and the 
rebuilding of the mosque of ‘Amr. At the beginning 
of gz/autumn 710, the caliph ordered Kurra to 
demolish some additions made by «Abd Allah b. Abd 
al-Malik and to rebuild the mosque entirely. Yahya 
b. Hanzala al-‘Amirl was appointed supervisor of 
work; the mosque was enlarged at the north-east end 
and in the (ibla direction, which Kura caused to be 
corrected from ‘Amr's slightly inaccurate alignment. 
Whilst the work of rebuilding was in progress, the 
Friday prayers were held in the Kaysiriyyat al-Asal, 
and the mosque was completed in Ramagan 93/June- 
July 7x2 (sce K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, Oxford 1932-40, i, 99-00, with extensive 
bibliography). Yet much of Kurra’s governorship was 
necessarily taken up with the financial administration 
of Egypt and the economic and agricultural regenera- 
tion of the province, and it is here that the papyri 
give valuable information, The serious famine of 
86-7/705-6 in the preceeding governorship of ‘Abd 
Allah (see above) had left a legacy of hardship in the 
land. Kurra was therefore concerned to increase 
agricultural production and to bring disused land 
(ard. mazoát into cultivation once more, The chroni- 
cles mention his restoration of the Birkat al-Habash 
as an instance of this work of ihya’, this being planted 











| with sugar cane [see KASAB AL-SUXKAR] and sub. 


sequently known as “Kurra’s stable”, 

A further, controvertial problem was that of the 
imposition of the poll-tax or djisya [qu] on new 
Muslim converts from the Coptic community. The 
papyri show Kurra as keen to exact the full djizya 
frora these mauiHi, to collect arrears of taxation and 
generally to safeguard the caliph's financial rights. 
Egypt suffered, liko “Irak and other of the conquered 
provinces, from the flight of peasants to the towns 
in order to escape taxation, a process which had 
already been discernible in Byzantine Egypt; these 
fugitives were now rigorously pursued and brought 
back to their villages wherever possible. However, 
Kurra was equally concerned to punish tyrannical 
local officials, and he maintained control over the 
provinces by means of an efficient intelligence system 
or barid [q.v]. The bilingual (Greek and Arabic) 
papyri also mention the levying of special taxes 
(liturgia) for the building of ships for Roursos or 
gharw, presumably against the Byzantines in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Finally, Kindi notes that 
Kurra re-organised the diens of Egypt in 95/713-4, 
being the third person (after ‘Amr b. al-‘As and ‘Abd 
al-fAziz b. Marwán) to do this. As Becker observed 
(Beiträge, ii, 124-5), this doubtless increased the Arab 
clement in these departments; the official language 
there had already been changed from Greek and 
Coptic to Arabic just belore Kurra's time [see 
plwAN). 

Kurra died of the plague whilst still in office in 
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Safar 96/October-November 714 (Tabarl, ii, 1305) or 
on z3 Rabi* I 96/6 December 714 (Makrizl, i, 302), 
and was succeeded (as amir al-salat only) by his 
trusted deputy “Abd al-Malik b, Rifa‘ al-Fabmf, who 
had been Sahib al-Shurfa or police chief under Kurra; 
Usäma b. Zayd became head of finances in Egypt. 
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KURRAM, Kuram, the name of a river which 
flows down from the western end of the Safid Kah or 
Spin Ghar range of the Hindü Kush-Koh-i Baba 
massif of eastern Afghanistan and which joins the 
Indus River in modern Pakistan just below ‘Is Khel. 
The lower course of the river flows through Bannü 
[gv], and the middle reaches through the northern- 
most part of Waziristan [g.v.]. The upper valley, 
beyond the raithead of Thal, forms what in British 
India and now in Pakistan is the administrative 
region of the Kurram Agency, a thin wedge of 
territory some 7o miles long and covering 1,305 $4. 
miles. From the headwaters of the river, the fairly 
easy Shutargardin Pass leads towards Khost and 
Kibul (v), with the village of Paiwar Kotal mark- 
ing the present frontier between Afghinistin and 
Pakistan; this has always been one of the historic 
routes by means of which migratory peoples and 
armies from Central Asia and Afghinistin have 
descended to the Indian plains. 

Little is known of the early history of the region 
of Kurcam, though the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien was 
there in the carly sth century A.D. Kurram is 
Certainly mentioned in Ibn al-Athir, xi, $9, as the 
place (here spelt Kurramån) to which the Ghaznavid 
sultan Bahrám Shàh fled ignominiously in 543/1148 
when tbe Ghórid chief Sayi al-Din Sürl temporarily 
occupied his capital, Didzdiant (7th/13th century) 
further records that Kurramin was granted as an 
ida, together with S.n.k.ran (? Shal6zan, the name 
of a modern left-bank affluent of the Kurram River, 
in the surmise of Raverty) by the Ghürid ruler 
Mu‘izz al-Din Mubammad in 572/1176-7 to his slave 
commander gj al-Din Yildlz; Mu‘izz al-Din used 
regularly the Kurram valley route for descending 
from Ghazna to the Indus valley (Tabaka}-i Nasiri, 
ed. Habib, Kabul r3q1-3/t962-4, i, 4rr-r2, tr, 
Raverty, London 1881-99, i, 498-500). The original 
Pathan inhabitants of Kurram were Sunni Bangash, 




















but ea, 1500 nomads of the Tür tribe of the Karlinti 
group of Pathans appeared as vassals (hamsitya) of 
the Bangash and gradually came to control all the 
villages of the upper Kurram valley. The Türi are 
Shi in faith, and claim popularly to be of Persi 
in the early rath/r7th century they partici- 
pated, with other Pathan tribes, in the general 
movement of the Róshaniyya sect [.] against the 
attempted domination of the Mughal Emperors of 
Dihii. 

Tn the early rgth century, Kucram never formed 
part of the Sikh empire of the Pandjab, but the 
Durrant and Birakeay rulers of Kabul claimed a 
vague suzerainty over the region. In 1845 they af- 
firmed their claims by appointing a resident governor 
in Kurram, the later amir in Kabul Mubammad 
A‘ram Khan. In 1856 a British expedition was sent 
into the valley after Tür raids on the people of Kohat 
{qvJ. In autumn 1878 Lord Roberts entered the 
Valley and temporarily oceupied the region as am 
advance base during the Second Afghan War, pushing 
on from thers to capture Khdst. The Shi“ Türi began 
to complain of oppression by Afghin officials, and 
this created a sentiment in Kurram in favour of a 
British presence there or at least of some degree of 
British protection, especially as the Treaty of 
Gandamak made with Muhammad Ya'küb Khin in 
1879 declared Kurram to be an assigned district, to 
be administered by the Government of India, 
together with the Khyber and the Pathan districts of 
northern Balüistán. Hence in 1892 Dritich forces 
moved up from Thal at the request of the Tact, and 
in the next year the border with Afghanistan was 
delimited along the Durand Line at the head of the 
valley. In 1894 it became a political agency, and then 
at the time of Lord Curzon's creation of the North- 
West Frontier Province in 190r, Kurram became one 
of the five tribal agencies. British garrisons were 
withdrawn, and replaced by two battalions of the 
Kurram Militia, organised on the same lines as the 
Khyber Rifles [see XHAYRAR pass). It was down the 
upper Kurram valley that Nadir Shah briefly 
penetrated with an Afghán force during the Third 
Afghan War of 1919. 

Kurram now comes within Pakistan, and has its 
administrative centre in the town of Paratinir. The 
Pakistan government gives the Kurram Agency the 
samo degres of autonomy as the other tribal areas, 
except that it enforces certain regulations identical 
with those prevailing in the directly-administered 
areas along tho Indus, including the collection of 
land-tax; in fact, a negligible amount of taxation is 
collected from this economically poorly-endowed 
region, and the Agency receives back far more from 
the central government by way of subsidies and 
salaries of local militiamen and officials. It neverthe- 
less forms the only tribal area along the Frontier 
where the central government's authority goes right 
up to the Afghanistan border. Administratively, 
Kurram is divided into two taksils, an Upper Valley 
and a Lower Valley. The 1961 census estimated the 
population of the whole Agency at 200,512, with the 
population of Paraéinar as 22,953. 
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KURRAT AL/AXN, FAzMA Us SaLmk, also 
known as Dhakiya, Zarrin-tidi, Tahira (see below), 
Persian poetess and Babi martyr, was bora in 
Kazwin in 1231/1814, the eldest daughter of a famous 
muditahid, Hádjdi Mullá Mubammad Sali Baraghüal. 

She was educated in Kazwin, and became proficient 
in the Islamic sciences, She was married to Mulla 
Muhammad, the son of her uncle Mulla Muhammad 
Taki, by whom she had three sons, Shaykh [sma 
Shaykh IbrihtmandShaykh Ishak, and one daughter. 
While staying with him in Karbala, she joined the 
Shaykht sect, together with her sister Mardiya and 
brother-in-law, Hadidi Mulla Mubammad ‘Atl, an 
action that earned her the fierce hostility of her 
husband and father-in-law, though her own father 
remained neutral. She studied with Sayyid Kazim 
Rashti, then living in Karbala?, who was so impressed 
by a rísála she wrote on Shaykhi doctrine, that ne 
gave her the lakab of Kurrat al-‘Ayn. Her sectarian 
activities led finally to her divorce, by which time 
she had returned to Kazwin. It was here that she 
first heard of the Bab, and when Mulli Husayn 
Busbrüya left for Shiri to seek out the Bab in Rabie 
1 r260/April t844, he took with him a letter from. 
Kurrat al-‘Ayn which so impressed the Bab that he 
nominated her among the eighteen Hurif al-Hayy 
("Letters of the Living"). Later, in a letter addressed 
to certain Bübis who had expressed doubt about the 
propriety of Kurrat al-tAyn's activities, he described 
her as Djandd-i Tahira, whence the name by which 
sho came commonly to be known amongst the Babls 
and Bahi’ls, By this time she was back in Karbala, 
where she is reputed to have preached without a veil, 
to have claimed to be the incarnation of Fatima, and 
to have proclaimed the abrogation of the Sharla. Her 
preaching of BAbI doctrines eventually alarmed the 
Ottoman authorities, and in 1263/1846 she was 
arrested and exiled to Iran. She travelled by way of 
Kirmanshah and Hamadin, preaching openly on the 
way, and in due course arrived in Kazwin, where she 
found herself subjected to the same family hostility 
as before, Matters came to a head when her uncle, 
Hadidi Mullà Mubammad Takt, a strenuous opponent 
of Babism, was found murdered (15 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 
1263/25 October 1847). Widely suspected of com- 
plicity, it was no longer possible for her to remain in 
Kazwin, and she left for Tehran, and thence for 
‘Mazandaran, where she joined the great gathering of 
BabI leaders at Badasht. Here she preached con- 
stantly (sometimes unveiled, though this has been 
denied), and took an active partin the decisions taken 
there. After the break-up of the gathering by local 
villagers, she went to Mazandarin with some of the 
other leaders of the community, and stayed for some 
time in Nür. In 1266/1850 she was arrested and taken 
t» Tehran, where she was detained as a prisoner in 
‘the house of Mahindid Khan Nari, the Kalantar (g.u.] 
of Tehran, for the next four years. After the attempt, 
on the life of Nasir al-Din Shih in 1268/1852 by three. 
Babs, Kurrat al-‘Ayn, together with at least twenty- 
seven other Babls, was cruelly put to death by means 
that have been variously reported but are still un- 
known, the only eyewitness account—by Dr. Polak— 
merely stating that “she endured her slow death with 
superhuman fortitude”. 

By a strange twist of fate, Kurrat al-‘Ayn was the 
only one of the eighteen “Letters of the Living” n 




















to meet the Bab. She was famous both inside and 
outside the Babi movement for her beauty, eloquence, 
and devotion to the cause. Her poetry, a fair amount 
of which has survived, is said to have been widely 
read by the Babis long after her death. Though 
doubts have been cast on the stories of her discarding 
of the veil, it cannot be denied that her way of life was. 
extremely emancipated for her time, and she has 
remained a symbol of women's liberation in Iran ever 
since. 
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KURSAN (AJ, pl karüsima and also kardsiny 
kardsin, “corsair, pirate", stems from Italian 
vorsale, which has further given forms closer to the 
original but less commonly-found, such as hursdl, pl. 
karásillkarasil, and kwrsdli, pl. kwrsdliyya. In turn, 
Arabic has formed the abstract noun karjana “priv 
tering, piracy”, still in use today, as is also kurgd» 
sometimes conceived of as a plural. In the colloquial 
there is further the verb karsan “to raid, act as a 
pirate", and the dialects also given to kursdn the 
double sense of “corsair” and "boat". This latter 
term was an Andalusian one (cf. Pedro de Alcala, 
-. . De lingea arabica libri duo, Göttingen 1883, 158), 
and it is uncertain whether one should link with the 
Spanish corsario the adjective Aursaviyyat used by 
al-Saķațī, ed. G. S. Colin and E, Lévi-Provengal, Un 
manuel hispanique de hisba, Paris 1931, 50, to denote 
women who are supposed to have recovered their 
virginity (the two editors prudently suggest the 
translation “carried off by the corsairs?”, and P, 
Chalmeta, in el-And. (1971 f£), $ 112, translates this 
term as corsarías), 

The necessity felt by the Arabic language, probably 
in the course of the 3rdjgth century, to use a loanword 
shows that, even if piracy had long existed in the 
Red Sea and Persian Guli, the Arabs (who called a 
pirate liss al-bakr ‘‘sea-robber") had a distinct feeling, 
that privateering had a different character. They 
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nevertheless adopted the same term to denote two 
distinct forms of activity, which are indeed often 
enough confused, even by Europeans; in fact, 
privateeríng consists of attacking enemy ships with 
‘the more or less explicit connivance of the authorities, 
whilst piracy proper is a purely private enterprise 
involving the capture and pillaging any vessels 
encountered. 


i, The Western Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic 


Tt was in the Mediterranean, "the sea of adven- 
tures" (Ch. E. Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane et le 
Maghrib aux XITI* el XVI* siccles, Paris 1965, 574), 
that the Muslims most continuously practised karsana 
from the moment onwards when they established 
themselves along its shores and bad to face attacks 
from the Christian powers there. In reality, the 
Arabr—and very soon, as will be seen, adventurers 
of European origin, renegades and captives—were 
merely participating in a traditional practice of the 
Mediterranean basin since the most early antiquity, 
whilst at the same time giving it, more or less con- 
sciously, a religious aura, since it was often in the 
name of Islam that the corsairs of the southern 
shores of the Sea acted, just as those of the northern 
shores acted at times in the name of Christianity. It 
was for this reason that privateering, if not piracy, 
soon came to be considered as an integral part of the 
holy war, djihàd [g.x.], and it is as part of this that 
the question is treated in the works on law. 

Given the fact that it is impossible, in an ency- 
clopaedia article, to go into detail and to trace the 
entire history of privateering and piracy as th 
were practised by men based on the coasts of the 
Muslim lands, what follows is a sketch o1 the broad 
features of the topic. Reference should be made to 
those sources which are in general well-documented 
and which have been utilised for this present article, 
and also to the articles MILAMA and sArINA, especially 
for technical details; the article PIDA? in the Supple- 
ment should also be consulted for the topic of the 
ransoming of captives. 

From the rst/7th century onwards, there were 
added to the attacks against the islands and the 
shores of the western Mediterranean by corsairs 
coming from the Near East, raids undertaken by the 
people of Ifriķiya, whose regularly-organised fleets 
succeeded in gaining control, in the first decades of 
the grd/gth century, of Malta, Sicily and Pantellaria 
[see xawsara], whilst the Balearic Islands were 
definitively taken over by the Spanish Umayyads in 
290/903. 

However, from the and/8th century onwards, what 
‘one may properly call organised pirate activity began 
to take shape both in North Africa and in Muslim 
Spain, One notable action is that in which, after the 
suppression of the " Revolt of the Suburb” in Cordova 
(see AL-ANDALUS and KURTUBA] in 202/818, a group 
of émigrés who practised piracy in the central and 
eastern Mediterranean gained control of Alexandria. 
and in 212/827 seized the island of Crete, which they 
made into a Muslim possession and a centre for their 
further activities [see rknIrrgu]. 1t was likewise from. 
Spain that there set out the Muslims who, between 
278/gr and 281/894, established themselves at 
Fraxinetum [7], where they founded a pirate state 
which lasted for 80 years, As early as 227/842, other 
corsairs sailed up the Rhone to Arles, and they 
renewed their incursions in 235/850 and 255/869; 
under the Umayyads of al-Andalus, the sailors of 
Péchina acquired a great notoriety in this respect (cf. 

















Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 244, 349, 352, 355, 
ii, 154-60), Some centuries later, Ibn KhaldGn, Hist. 
das Berbires, text, i, 69, tr. de Slane, iil, 117, sum- 
marised the two essential forms which the activities 
‘of the hardsina took. “A more or less numerous group 
of corsairs gets together. They build a ship and 
choose as its crew men of proven valour. These 
warriors go off and descend on the coasts and islands 
where the Franks dwell, arriving there suddenly and 
carrying off everything they can find. They also at- 
tack the infidels’ ships, frequently capturing them, 
and then return home, laden with plunder and 
prisoners". This text is one of the ones rarely en- 
countered on this subject in the Arabic sources, which 
dwell at much greater length on the Christians’ naval 
enterprise against the Muslim lands, or on the 
spectacular attacks from the Atlantic made on al- 
Andalus by the ""Northmen" from 250/844 to 355/066 
[see At-wapyOs}. In the Mediterranean, violent attacks 
by the Christians were more difficult, for a defence 
system had been established aleng the coasts, whether 
in Spain (see R. Arié, L'Esfagne musulmane au temps 
des Nayridrs, Paris 1973, 273-6) or from Alexandria 
to Tangier (see M. Talbi, Éwirat aghlabide, 395). 

Concerning the situation obtaining on the high 
seas, Ibn. Khaldür's remark (Muhaddima, ed. Qua- 
tremire, il, 35, te. de Slane, ii, 42, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 41) alleging that “the Christians could not even 
launch a plank on the Mediterranean" is probably 
correct for the 3rd/oth and 4th/roth centuries, when 
the Muslims did have command of the seas. Economic. 
necessity accordingly compelled the states to try and 
assure the safety oí mavigation along the various 
commercial routes {see Chr. Courtois, in Manges G. 
Marrais, Algiers 1957, ii, 51-9), but the international 
agreements made with this end in mind were not 
always respected by the pirates. The activities of these 
Jast were however controlled, and there are extant 
some interesting favis on these. M. Talbi has 
published one of them (in Cahiers de Tunisie, 1956], 
pronounced by Sabnün (d. 240/854 (9.v.]) and con- 
‘cerning three associates who had organised a pirate 
enterprise but had then fallen out over the divisor: of 
their booty. More interesting still is a fatwa of 
Mubammad b. Sabnün (d. 256/870 (q.v.]) analysed. 
also by Talbi (Émirat aghlabide, 534-5); it emerges 
rom this that seizure was legal in the case of a 
Christian merchant ship making for a non-Muslim 
country, but illegal when it was a case of a building 
utilised for commercial exchanges between Christen- 
dom and Islam. Thus, whilst hindering freedom of 
navigation, pirate activity tended to divert traffic 
into a pattern favourable to the Muslim lands, 

After the begianing of the 6th/rzth century and 
during all the Crusades period, privateering may be 
regarded as more often than not assimilable to the 
diihid. The Zirids (see H. R. Idris, Zirides, index) 
organised it on a grand scale and sowed terror in the 
western Mediterranean, whilst the island of Djarba 
[g.t.], already an important base, became a real haunt 
of pirates, who were not content with attacking 
Christian ships but also infested the coasts of Ifrikiya, 
Diarba was conquered in sro/rer6 by ‘Alt b. Yahya, 
but soon resumed its traditional ròle, until it was 
captured in 529/1155 by the Normans of Sicily; it was 
to remain the plaything of Christian and Muslim 
rivalries until the end of the 8th/r4th century, and 
then was to play a leading part in the events of the 
xoth/r6th century. 

Various dockyards built along the coasts of the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus [see DAR At-siNA‘n], especial- 
ly at La Calle (Marsa ‘I-Kharaz), Bone and Bougie, 
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provided local pirates with galleys which skimmed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean islands and swept 
the seas in search of prey. As well as the cargoes and 
crews seized on the open seas, the raids on the 
‘Sardinian and Corsican coasts secured slaves of both 
sexes which were much in demand. 

Dufourcq (op. laud., index) has gathered together 
‘considerable material on the 7th/x3th and 8tb/r4th 
centuries, From this, it appears that, despite the 
rulers’ desizes to make maritime commerce safe, the 
occasional prohibition of privateering warfare and 
concluding of international treaties, the Mediterra- 
nean remained for adventurers of all varieties a 
special field of activity. After having died down 
somewhat, from the Muslim side, in the 7th/r3th 
century, arsana revived with fresh force, and the 
islands and shores of the Christian world were often 
ravaged. On the Christian side, their exploits yielded 
nothing in scope or violence to the Muslims; Sicily 
‘was a fine jumping-off base and arsenal, and Djarba 
was neutralised for a -vhile by Roger de Lauria and 
Ramon Montaner. 

The other bases in the Maghrib remained active, 
but the situation hardly changed in the course of the 
next century. On the other hand, it took a completely 
new turn in the rothjtóth century, when there began 
the so-called "Barbary corsairs”, whose activity was 
to Jast until the rth century, This is the period in 
which such figures as the Barbarossa brothers [see 
*ARÜp] and KHAvR at-pix], Dragut [see ORGHOD), 
Sinin Pasha, Aydin, and many others for whom 
there is not space here jo recount the prowess, 
distinguished themselves, The articles devoted to the 
most famous of them should be consulted, and one 
should merely note that ‘Arüdi chose Tunis as his base 
and from there, was able to defy the power of Charles 
V and to seize Algiers, After his death in 924/1518, 
his brother Khayr al-Din (d. 953/1546), who had 
offered the province of Algiers to the Ottoman sultan, 
resumed his pirate activities against Mediterranean 
shipping and his attacks on the Christian towns. For 
his part, Dragut (d. 972/1565) set up his base in 
Diarba, and then succeeded Murad Agha, whom he 
had helped, together with Sinan Pasha, in seizing 
‘Tripoli from the Knights of Malta; he may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the new regency. 

It is, it is true, difficult to distinguish between 
naval warfare, privateering and piracy in the activi- 
ties of these corsairs, whose common feature is that 
they succeeded in founding “Barbary” states in more 
‘or less nominal dependence on the Sublime Porte and 
‘that they established pirate organisations which 
necessitated numerous interventions by the Euro- 
peans. The battle of Lepanto in 979/7571 [see Avra- 
manm) put an end to privateering, but made ro 
difference to pirate activity, which continued to rage 
until the conquest of Algiers. 

Amongst these pirates, Murad Ra’is was especially 
notable. He was the first, in 993/55, to venture into 
the Atlantic (if one excepts the expedition of Khash- 
 kbásh (see al-Mas‘adi, Muradj, i, 258-9 = § 274] and 
‘his companions from Cordova in the 3rd/gth century, 
see Lévi-Provencal, Hist, Esp. Mus., i, 354, iii, 342). 
Murád went on to plunder the Canary Islands, and 
en route, put in at Salé, which was not as yet the nest 
of corsairs of which later history was to have a 
burning memory. 

It should also be noted that, at the moment when 
these Barbary states mentioned above came into 
existence, there was an event of highest importance 
happening in Spain, sc. tho reconquest of Granada, 
followed by the exodus of the Andalusians and then, 








in 1610, by the expulsion of the Moriscoes [g.v], Like 
their predecessors, these last groups settled in various 
parts of North Africa where, without always openly 
proclaiming djihdd, they constituted a fresh impetus. 
and a new pretext for the Barbary pirate activity, 
seeing in this a means of mounting a revanche. 
Algeria and Tunisia remained very aclive centres 
(see M. de Epalza and R. Petit (eds.), Bindes sur les 
Moriscos andalous en Tunisie, Madrid 1973, index), 
but it is from this point onwards that piracy based 
on the port of Salé comes into prominence, and the 
history of this is well-documented for us (see H, de 
Castries, Les corsaires de Salé, in Revue des deux 
mondes, xv[a (190) ; L. Brunot, La mer dans les tradi- 
tions et les industries indigènes à Rabai ei Salé, Paris 
1920, 152-72; and R. Coindreau, Les corsaires de Salé, 
Paris 1945). During the 8ü/14th and oth/rsth cen- 
turies, Salé (see sALA) had been a centre for priva: 
teering on a relatively modest scale only, like other 
ports of the Moroccan littoral like Tetuan (see 
TiTTÀWIN], whose corsair fleet had however been 
destroyed by the Spaniards ìn ca. 803/1400, or al- 
Mahdiyya [9.v.], which on occasion gave refuge to 
pirates, whose captured booty was sold to the sultans. 
In the r7th century, however, the twin town of 
Rabat became, under the influence of Andalusian 
emigrants, a real corsair republic, in which certain 
strong personalities stand out, these being used for 
diplomatic missions (e.g. the Bénache and vars. = 
SIdi ‘Alt b. Disha, who was charged by Mawlay 
Isma‘l with a mission to Louis XIV for the hand of 
the Princess de Conti). These Salé corsairs, called 
"Turks" by the Europeans, were generally no more 
Turkish in origin than were the “Barbary” pirates; 
they included in their ranks Andalusians and Moroc- 
cans, to be sure, but also Greeks, Russians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, etc., 
renegades and even Christians. The diverseness of the 
polyglot crews allowed them to hoist false colours and 
to reassure ships under attack by addressing the 
enemies in the tongue of theirown nation. One notable 
feature of the Salé pirates was that, being right on the 
spot for combing the North Atlantic seas, they were 
bold enough to sail as far as Iceland, to reach the 
fishing-grounds of the coasts of the New World and 
Nova Scotía, or to enter the Channel and reprovision 
themselves in the Netherlands, where they had 
accomplices. For almost a century, rom 1668 to 1757, 
privateering was organised by the sultans, and may 
be considered as taking the place of a national fleet. 

‘There is no need here to dilate upon the various 
types of vessel employed by the corsairs and pirates, 
nor upon their arms, for these questions will be 
studied under suLima and sariva. It should merely 
be noted that until the end of the x6th century, the 
pirates in the Mediterranean used galleys propelled 
by a large number of oarsmen (sometimes more than 
200) and that the lateen sails of these ships were only 
auxiliaries; on the other hand, in order to secure a 
speed superior to that of the merchant ships, these 
galleys were slender in shape (the proportion of 
length to breadth reaching up to 9 times) and hence 
instable. In 1606, a Dutch renegade called Simon of 
Danser taught the Algerians to construct and to 
operate sailing ships, and Salé, which, because of the 
bar and shallow waters, could only used Jight vessels, 
benefitted particularly by this innovation, and built 
so-called “round” (i.e. with a proportion of only 3 or 
4) ships, which were much more stable. 

Finally, thanks to the anonymous author of La 
connaissance des Pavillons ou Bannières que la plupart 
des Nations arborent en mer, The Hague 1737 (cf. 
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Coindreau, op. laud., 211-22), we have information 
about several of the flags of the Muslim corsairs. 
Bibliography: The above account, inevitably 
brief, can only give a slight sketch of karsana in the 
western Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Outside 
the archives, some of which have been used by the 
authors cited above, and the Sources inédites de 
Uhistoire du Maroc, reference should be made to 
the works cited in the text, which usually have 
detailed bibliographies, and to the following basic. 
works: F. Dan, Histoire de Barbarie et de ses 
corsaires, Paris 1649; J. Morgan, Histoire des États 
barbaresques qui exerconi la piraterie, Paris 1757; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, Relations et commerce de l'Afrique 
septentrionale avec les nations chréliennes au moyen 
age, Paris 1886; S, Lane Poole, The Barbary corsairs, 
London 1890; P. Gossee, The history of piracy, 
London 1932 (Fr. tr. P, Teillac, Histoire de la 
Piraterie, Paris 1933, 2nd edn., 1952); Ch. Penz, 
Les captifs français du Maroc aw XVII* siecle, 
Rabat 1944; G. Marcais, La Berbérie musulmane ei 
l'Orient au moyen dge, Paris 1946, 225-8; I. de las 
Cagigas, Za cuestión del corso y de la pirateria 
berberisca en el Mediterraneo, in Curso de conferen- 
cias sobre la politica africana de los reyes catolicos, i, 
‘Madrid 1951, 127-49. (Cn. PriraT) 


ii, In Turkish waters 


Within a decade of the Saldjük victory at Manzikert 

(Malazgird (9.0) in 463/ro71, the Turkish invaders 
had extended their raids to the Aegean. In 474/1081, 
or shortly afterwards, the Turks of Nicaea (Iznik 
[g9.]) constructed a fleet at Kios (Gemlik [g..]), 
possibly for the transport of troops. However, the 
Byzantine Emperor, Alexios I Comnenos, burned it 
before it could put to sea. A more formidable Turkish 
maritime force appeared in 481-7/1085-9, when a 
Turkish chieftain called Tzachas (this name is 
probably a Greek form of Caka), with the aid of 
a Smyrniot Greek, built a fleet at Smyrna (Izmir 
(g.}), which harried the Aegean coast of Asia Minor 
from Smyrna to Adramyttion (Edremit [q.»)) and 
captured the neighbouring islands of Chios (Saklz), 
Lesbos (Mytilene), Samos (Susam), and possibly 
some other islands. The unerpected appearance of 
Tzachas, so soon after the Byzantine destruction of 
Arab pirate bases in Cilicia, led to the construction of. 
a new fleet at Constantinople in 484/1091, and the 
expulsion of Tzachas from the islands. His rival, the 
‘Saldjak Kilé Arslan, poisoned him in 489/t096. 

After the defeat of Tzachas, Alexios I was able to 
recapture the coastlands lost to the Turkish invaders 
and built a number of coastal fortresses between 
Abydos (near Canak kala [g.v.]) and Syria, Muslim 
corsairs did not disturb Byzantine waters again until 
the last quarter of the 6th/r2th century, when Arab 
pirates reappeared in the eastern Mediterranean. This. 
does not mean that piracy in general diminished. In 
fact, it increased with the growth of commerce in the 
Levant following the Crusades, A pattern arose of 
professional pirates in the Aegean and Mediterranean 
finding employment in the Byzantine and other 
fleets. The same phenomenon was to occur with the 
growth of Turkish fleets. 

‘The Latin occupation of Constantinople in 6or/1204 
id nothing to prevent piracy, despite the presence 
of Venetian fleets in the Aegean. In 633/1236, the 
Despot Manuel of Epiros could claim that pirates 
made the sea too dangerous for his bishops to cross 
from Greece to the Laskarid capital at Nicaea. The 
Latin conquest seenis merely to have increased the 
number of Latin pirates, such as the Lombard 














Licario, who was to serve Michael VIII Palaiologos 
as Admiral after the Byzantine recapture of Con- 
stantinople in 659/1261. Muslims, however, were not 
in evidence. The Laskarid administration effectively 
fortified the boundaries with the Saldjüks in Asia 
Minor, preventing the Muslim access to the Aegean 
coast. Ibn BIbI {4.0} refers to an apri sawdhil, 
possíbly commanding Saigjük vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, but there are no further references to Muslim 
maritime activity. 

Despite Michael VIII's construction of a powerful 
Byzantine fleet after 659/1261, his reign saw the 
foundation of Turkish naval power in the Aegean. 
Pre-occupied with regaining Byzantine territories in 
the west and warding off the threat of an Angevin 
invasion, Michael neglected his eastern frontier. 
Turkish raids and settlements followed and, as in the 
sth/xxth century, the invaders soon took to the sea, 
Already in 676-7/1278, there are records of pirates, 
including the obviously Muslim "Saladinus" at Ania 
t0 to south of Ephesus. In 681-3/1284, Michael VIIT's. 
successor, Andronikos II Palaiologos, disbanded his 
father’s fleet, which he evidently regarded as an 
unnecessary expense after the removal of the Angevin 
threat. The results were disastrous. Not only were the 
seas unprotected against burgeoning Turkish piracy, 
but unemployed Greek sailors now defected to the 
Turks. After 682-3/r284, Turkish sea-raids extended 
to the Cyclades and even into the Sea of Marmara and 
Blaci: Sea. By 700/1300, the Turks had occupied the 
Aegean coast and, according to the Catalan Muntaner, 
were pillaging Chios and the surrounding islands, 

It was these years in the late 7th/r3th and early 
Sth/r4th centuries that saw the establishment of the 
Turkish emirates on the Aegean coast. Since these 
states sheltered corsairs and used their own vessels 
simply to collect booty by harrying foreign settle- 
ments or commerce, rather than to protect trade or 
acquire new lands, they may be described as “pirate~ 
states”. The most notorious was Aydin [see Ay- 
inoghif), especially in the days of UmOr Pasha [9.0.} 
but ships from other maritime emirates of Menteshe, 
Sarukhán and Karas [g.rt.] also engaged in sea-borne 
raids. In the Black Sea, Ghazi Celebi (d. ca. 724/ 
1324?) established an emirate around Sinop [9.v.], 
whence he made raids on Genoese and Trapezuntine 
commerce and settlements. The Ottomans do not 
seem immediately to have taken to the sea as corsairs. 
When Orkhan [74] gave lands to Kara Mürsel after. 
the conquest of Nicomaedia (Iznilunid, Izmit [.v.]) in. 
1737/1337, his purpose appears to have been to 
protect the shores of the Gulf of Izmit against 
Byzantine raids, 

During the Sth/14th century, Turkish raids became 
a feature of life in the Aegean. In 718/1318, corsairs 
from the mainland of Anatolia ravaged Santorin, and- 
in 726/1326 Marino Sanudo reported how the Turks 
infested the Cyclades, their attacks made easier by 
the disunity among the Latin Lords of the islands. 
In 739/1328-9, Umér of Aydin occupied the harbour 
of Smyrna and began his attacks on Christian ships 
and on islands and territories in the Aegean and 
mainland Greece, [n 736/1335, however, he signed an 
agreement with Andronikos III Palaiologos not to 
attack Byzantine shipping. It was possibly in part to 
compensate them for loss of booty that Andronikos 
employed Umür's troops as mercenaries in Albania. 
With the death of Andronikos JEI in 742/1341, Umür 
again began to raid throughout the Aegean and, 
between 742/t341 and 7453/2344, intervened in the 
Byzantine civil war on behalf of his friend and ally 
John Cantacuzene. 
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Piracy particularly affected Venetian and other 
Latin commerce. In 731/1531, Venice had imposed 
a treaty on the Catalans of Athens, forbidding them 
to help or employ Turkish corsairs, although this did 
rot prevent the Catalans calling on Umür to defend 
the Duchy of Athens against the claims of Gautier de 
Brienne. The activities of Umir and other Muslim 
corsairs eventually led Pope John XXII to assemble 
a fleet under the command of the Venetian Pietro Zen 
to which Venice, the Papacy, France and the Knights 
of St. John contributed vessels. This force did much 
damage to the Turkish corsairs and defeated the fleet. 
of Yakhshi Beg of Karasl in the Gulf of Edremit in 
735/1334. However, ít disbanded after the death of 
Pope Joha in the same year, and piracy continued as 
before. More effective was the Latin occupation of 
the port of Smyrna in 745/1344, and the death cf 
Umür in 749/1348, after which Khidr of Aydin signed 
a treaty with the Latins, according to which he under- 
took to burn all the ships in the emirate, forbid all 
acts of piracy and offer no help to corsairs. Large- 
scale raids may have ceased, but in a letter dated 
751[1350 the Dodge Andrea Dandolo indicated that 
Turks from Aydin continued to attack Christian 
shipping. Piracy based on other emirates seems also. 
to have flourished, Atter 671-2/1360, Ahmed Ghazi of 
Menteshe preyed oa shipping between Cyprus and 
Rhodes, 

Ottoman raiders began to appear on the Aegean 
in the 13905. They seem to have infested the Sea of 
Marmara considerably earlier, leading the Emperor 
John VI Cantacuzene io clear the old harbour of 
Heptaskalon in Constantinople some time after 750 
1349, as a base against Turkish pirates. The annexa- 
tion by Bayezid I [g.v.] of Sarukhān, Aydin and 
Menteshe brought the western Aegean shoreline under 
Ottoman control by the 1390s. With Bayezid’s 
construction of an arsenal at Gallipoli, the Ottomans 
were able to build sizeable fleets. In 793/r39t an 
Ottoman fleet of 60 vessels ravaged Chios, the 
Cyclades and the coasts of Euboea (Negroponte, 
Ighriboz) and Attica. To meet this new threat, 
Venice allotted a fleet to Francesco | Crispo of Naxos. 

The defeat of Byezid by Timir in 804/402 and 
the subsequent restoration of the emirates put an end. 
to the depredations of an Ottoman fleet under the 
Sultan's auspices, but did not otherwise prevent 
piracy. In 806/1403, the restored ruler of Menteshe, 
Ilyüs Beg, signed a treaty with Venice in which he 
undertook to prevent acts of piracy, He was evidently 
unsuccessful, since in 813/r410 a Venetian fleet 
appeared off the ports of the emirate as a forceful 
reminder of the beg to adhere to the terms of the 
treaty. It made no difference. In 819/r4r6 vessels 
from Ottoman territory raided the Cyclades and, at 
about thistime, the Florentine Buondelmonti reported 
Turkish raids on all the Aegean islands except Pat- 
mos. Perhaps the shared reverence for the shrines of 
certain saints, such as St. George of Levitha, called 
Kot Papas or Kot Baba in Turkish, led the Turks to 
leave the monks of Patmos in peace. Piracy remained 
endemic throughout the gth/rsth century, and 
measures such as the imposition of direct rule on the 
Venetian Duchy of Naxos in 899/1494 only tempo- 
rarily deterred the corsair fleets of Kari Hasan and 
others. 

There were, however, significant changes in the 
Aegean in the late gth/15th and xoth/r6th centuries. 
Under Mehemmed IT and his successors, the Ottoman 
fleet became an instrument of conquest and a weapon 
of imperial policy rather than simply a pirate fleet 
of the Sultan. Mehemmed I's fleet, for example, 















played an important part in the conquests of Con- 
stantinople in 857/1455, Sinop, Trebizond (Trabzon 
(qv), and Lesbos (Midilli) in 86s-7/r46r-2 and 
Euboea in 875/1470. Under his successor Bayezid II, 
Ottoman fleets appeared in the Ionian Sea during 
the war with Venice between 904/1409 and 908/1503- 
As the frontiers of naval warfare moved south and 
westwards from the Aegean, Turkish pirates such as 
the famous Kemal Re’Is [g.v] extended their activi- 
ties to North Africa and the western Mediterranean. 
By 047/1540 most of the Aegean coasts and islands 
were Ottoman possessions, and the odd exceptions 
such as the Venetian Tinos (Istindin) and the Genoese 
Chios, which in any case fell to the Ottomans in 
974/1565, did not threaten Turkish hegemony in the 
area. 

The Aegean was now an Ottoman sea and the 
Sultan had no wish to encourage piracy in bis own. 
waters. The Ottoman government attempted to 
control the activities of corsairs, forbidding the con- 
struction of privateer vessels without special permis- 
sion. In 967/:56o, the Addi of Iznikmid received 
instructions to seize an illegally-constructed ship; 
whereas in 972/156, the ievemds [qr] of Rhodes 
(Rodos [g.r.]) and Menteshe were encouraged to build. 
ships and serve in the Imperial Fleet, The squadrons 
permanently based in the Aegean at Kavalla, Lesbos 
and Rhodes presumably guarded the seas against 
pirates as much as against enemy action, In the 990s! 
1380s Mustafa ‘All of Gallipoli or Gelibolu [g.t.) 
looked back with nostalgia to the mid-century when 
the Imperial Fleets kept the sea free of corsairs. 

1t is, however, most unlikely that Muslim pirates 
ever disappeared from the Aegean. The western 
shores of Anatolia seem, in fact, in the roth/r6th 
century to have been a forcing ground for pirates 
who, after acquiring sufficient ships and booty in 
their native waters emigrated to Algiers (al-Diaza*ir 
{g.v.]), or later to Tripoli (Tarabulus al-Gharb [4.,]) 
or Tunis (g.2.], where their raids on non-Ottoman 
Christian shipping changed them, in Ottoman eyes, 
from pirates to warriors of the faith. The famous 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [7.0] and Salih Re%s of 
Algiers, for example, originated from the west coast 
of Anatolia, found fame in North Africa and, like 
many lesser known corsairs, later served in the Otto- 
man Imperial Fleet. Mustafa *AII specifies Kazdaght 
in particular as an area from which many North 
African pirates originated. 

In the late roth/r6th century, piracy seems to have 
increased throughout the Mediterranean, and the 
Aegean too was affected, It is most likely that the 
disorders in Anatolia in this period found their 
counterpart on the sea. 

Bibliography: There are no modem studies of 
Turkish pirates in the Aegean. The only coherent 
account, relating to the 16th century only, appears 
to be Gelibolulu Mustafa *AIT, Mewd*id tül-nefa*is 
Ji Rawodid üül-medjälis, tacs. edition, Istanbul 1056, 
34-9. For Tzachas, see The Alexiad, Books VII, 
VIII, IX, XI, and A. N. Kurat, Caka Bey, Ankara 
1966. There are scattered references to piracy in 
Pachymeres, De Michaele ei Andronico Palaiologis, 
ed. Bekker, Bonn 1839; Nikephoros Gregoros, tr. 
J. L. van Dieten, Rhomäische Geschichte, Stuttgart 
1973; Buondelmonti, Liber insularum archipelagi, 
ed. Sinner 1824, Legrand 1507, and in other 
contemporary Greek and Italian writers. See also 
Pii Res, Kitib-i bahriyye, facs. Istanbul 1935. 
For further references, see M. F, Köprülü, Anadolu 
beylikleri tarihine aid notlar, in Türkiyat Mecmuast, 

1920), 1 ff.; I. H. Uzunçarşılı, Anadolu beylikleri, 
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Ankara 1966; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
London 1968; P. Wittek, Das Ftirstentum Men- 
tesche, rept. 1967; I. Mélikoff, avpINogHLY and 
bibl: P. Lemerle, L'émira: d'Aydin, Paris 1957; 
N. Güyünc, KEMAL RRs and bibl; H. Ahrweiler, 
Byzance et la mer, Paris 1966; D. M. Nicol, The last 
centuries of Byzantium, London 1972; W. Heyd, 
L'histoire du commerce du Levant du moyen age, 
Leipzig 1923; M. Silberschmidt, Das orientalische 
Problem zur Zeit der Entstehung des Türkischen 
Reiches, Leipzig 1923; W. Miller, The Latins in the 
Levant, London. 1908; S. Soucek, The Rise of the 
Barbarossas in Norih Africa, in Archivum Ottomani- 
cum, lii (1971), 238 fl.; C. H. Imber, The nary of 
Süleyman the Magnificent, in Archivum Oltomani- 
cum, vi (in press); Mustafa Cezar, Osmanii tarihinde 
levendler, Istanbul 1965, 170-88; Alberto Terenti, 
Piracy and the decline of Venice, 1580-1615, tr. J 
and B. Pullan, London 1967. (C. H. Ime) 


iii, In the Persian Gulf 


Piracy has been endemic in the Persian Gulf since 
ancient times, which is hardly to be wondered at in 
view of the poverty, until very recently, of the 
peoples dwelling around its shores and the richness 
of the commerce which has at various periods passed 
through its waters. Piracy has flourished most in 
time of war or in its wake, when authority has 
broken down and the predatory instincts of the 
maritime tribes have been given full rein. Thus, for 
example, the Karmatian revolt, the Mongol invasions 
and the collapse of the SAbbasid caliphate were all 
accompanied or followed by maritime depredaticns on. 
an extensive scale. 

To all intents and purposes, piracy in the Gulf 
was indistinguishable from maritime warfare, which 
in turn originated in political, dynastie, sectarian or 
racial conflict among the littoral principalities. 
Hostilities at sea were apt to degenerate swiftly into 
the indiscriminate plunder of any and all shipping, 
not only in the Gulf but in the adjacent seas also. 
Such was the case with the first great piratical 
campaign of modem times, that waged by the 
seafaring tribes of (Umin against the trade and ship- 
ping of the Gulf, the Arabian Sea aud the western 
Indian Ocean in the late rrth/t7th century, After the 
expulsion of the Portuguese Irom Maskat, Subir and 
their other footholds on the “Uméni coast by the 
Ya'rubi imám, Sultàn b. Saf (1059-99/1649-73), the 
"Umánis pursued their vendetta against the Portu- 
guese by attacking and plundering their shipping and 
their settlements on the coasts of India, Persia and 
East Africa. Under Sultán b. Sayf's successors, and 
especially the fourth VatrubI ind», Sayf b. Sultan 
ea. 1103-231652-1711), (Umän became a formidable 
maritime power; and commensurate with the increase 
in her naval strength the scope of her maranding 
‘activities widened to embrace vessels under any flag 
wherever they might be encountered. The depreda- 
tions of the Maskat and ‘Umini pirates only ceased 
when civil strife broke out in ‘Umiin over the succes- 
sion to the Ibadi imámate following the death of the 
Yafrubt. imám, Sultan JI b. Sayf, in 1131/1718-19. 

A wave of piracy followed the Afghān incursions 
into Persia in tbe rr3os/r720s and again after the 
death of Nadir Shah in 160/1747. On both occasions, 
as during the height of the "Umünl piratical cam- 
paigns, some of the chief sufferers were the European 
trading establishments on the Persian coast. The 
most notorious pirate of the 12th/18th century was 
Mir Mubanna b. Nasir of Bandar Rig, whose family, 
an off-shoot of the Za*ab tribe dwelling on the south- 











ern shore of the Gulf, had migrated to the Persian 
coast earlier in the century, intermarried with Per- 
sians, espoused Shitism and settled at Bandar Rig. 
While still a youth Mir Muhanna had helped contrive 
the murder of his father, and when his mother 
reproached him with his erime he slew her in a fit of 
rage. He likewise put to death his two sisters for 
receiving offers of marriage, and exposed his first- 
born child, a daughter, to die on the seashore. The 
greatest triumph of Mir Mubanná's career was the 
capture and destruction of the Dutch trading settle- 
ment on Kharg or Khark I island (see xaxao] in. 
Radjab 1179/December 1765-January 1766. Eighteen 
months later he despoiled the Maskat coffee fleet on 
its way to Basra in the summer of 1181/1767. 1t was 
his final coup. Driven from Bandar Rig by his own 
people, who had finally sickened of his monstrous 
truelties, he sought refuge in Dhu "l-Na'da i182 
March 1769 at Basra, where he was unceremoniously 
put to death by the Ottoman mátesellim. 

An outbreak of piracy by the Ka‘b of the lower 
Kirdn followed the siege aud capture of Basra by 
the Persians in 1189-90/t775-8. A far more serious 
upsurge, however, was that which occurred after the 
death of Karim Khán Zand [g.v.] in 1193/1779. The 
coastal tribes of Fars, most of whom were of Arab 
descent, threw off the authority of Shiraz and became 
a law unto themselves, plundering any vessels that 
came within their reach. Their depredations were 
shortly to be overshadowed by those of the Kasim 
tribal confederacy [see AL-AwAsiw] of Shardia (al- 
Sharika) and Ra% al-Khayma [gaw], who took 
Advantage of the disturbed state of Persia to re- 
establish thetnselves at Linga [2:] (which they had 
first seized after the death cf Nadie Shih and from 
which they had been expelled by Karim Khan in 
1179/1765] and to prey upon shipping—European and. 
Indian as well as Arab and Persian—off the Persian 
coast and in the Straits of Hurmuz. 

Part of the impulse for the Kawāsim’s marauding 
derived from their persistent quarrel with the Al Ba 
Sa‘id rulers of Umān, a quarrel which in the 
last two decades of the 18th century came to focus 
upon control of the stretch of coast to the north of 
Subar, which the Kawasin endeavoured—with some 
Success—to wrest from tho Al Ba Sa‘ld with the 
object of commanding the approaches to the Gulf aad. 
waylaying vessels passing through the Straits of 
Hurmuz. It was largely the exploits of the Kawāsim 
that were responsible for the southern shore of the 
Gulf, from Rams to Dubayy, becoming known to 
European mariners in these years as "the Pirate 
Coast”. A new twist, and added strength, was given to 
the Kawasim’s piratical activities, and to their feud 
with the A] Bà Said, by the assertion by the Wabha- 
bis of Nadjd of an ascendancy over the Pirate Coast 
in the first decade of the zgth century. The conversion 
of the Kawasim and other maritime tribes to the 
Wahhabi practice of Islam injected an element of 
fanaticisin into their piratical forays, so that the 
campaign of depredation that ensued took on the 
character of a seaborne djihiid. 

The Kisimi war fleet, operating with Wahhabi 
encouragement, if not under actual Wabbabl direc- 
tion, was reckoned in 1223/1808 to number some 70-80 
large dhows; if fishing and pearliag vessels were in- 
cluded, the KásimI confederacy's total strength was 
said to exceed 800 vessels manned by 18,000-25,000 
fighting men. (Another estimate, made in 1233/1818, 
put the resources of the Arabian maritime tribes at 
So large dhows and 16r smaller craft, manned by 
10,000 fighting men.) Controlling Linga and part of 
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Kishm Island, and with bases at Khawr Fakkén, 
Dibba and Khawr Kalba, facing the Gulf of ‘Uman, 
the Kawasim were able to strike at will at any ships 
entering or leaving the Straits of Hurmuz. Often they 
would lie concealed, waiting for their prey, in the 
deep winding inlets of Khawr al-Sha‘m (Elphinstone’s 
Iniet) and Ghubbat *AIT (Malcom's Inlet) on the 
western and eastern sides respectively of the Musan- 
dam peninsula (Ra’s al-Djibil), the existence of 
which was not known to European seamen until the 
first survey of the Gulf was undertaken by the 
Bombay Marine (the armed maritime service of the 
English East India Company) after 1235-6/1820. 
Hence the Kawisim were able on a number of 
occasions to elude pursuit by the cruisers of the 
Bombay Marine by slipping into these hidden 
anchorages. 

With the passage of time the Kawisim grew 
bolder, ranging as far afield as the coasts of Kutch 
and Kathiawar, the ports of the Hadramawt and the 
lower reaches of the Red Sea. They sailed in squadrons 
of up to twenty dhows, taking their prizes by closing 
alongside, grappling and boarding. As often as not 
they would put the entire crew of a captured vessel 
to the sword—generally amid clamorous avowals of 
religious fervour. Women, children and slaves taken 
captive vere afterwards either distributed among 
their captors or, in the case of the first two, heid for 
later ransom. A fifth of all booty taken was reserved 
for eventual consignment to the Sa‘ddt imam at 
Dir‘iyya [q.v], the Wahhabi capital. A good portion 
of the remainder was customarily disposed of at 
Babrayn, which served as the principal clearing- 
house for the proceeds of Kasimi piracy. 

After the capture of a number of European and 
Indian ships by the Kawasim the British authorities 
in India dispatched an expedition to attack Ras 
al-Khayma, Linga and the KásimI outposts on Kishm 
1. and at Shinas, on the (Umint coast, in the autumn 
and winter of 809-0 (Sha‘ban-Dhu "I-Hididjah 
1224). The expedition had only partial success in 
Crippling the Kiwaslm's naval capabilities. Many 
Kásim! dhows were absent from their home ports on 
piratical or trading voyages, while others had been 
hidden, after word of the expedition's objectives had 
leaked out ahead of its sailing, in the inlets of the Ras 
al-Djibal. The expedition’s commanders were also 
inhibited by the orders given them not to cross 
swords with the Wahhabi ruler. A second expedition, 
dispatched in the winter of 1819-20 (Mubarram- 
Djumada 1, 1235), after the defeat of the Wahbabis 
and the destruction of Dir*iyya by Ibráhlm Pasha 
the previous year, was far more effective in subduing 
the Kawasim. Ra’s al-Khayma and the other piratical 
ports were reduced, the KAsimi war fleet was burned 
or prized, and the Kasim! chieftains, along with the 
other principal skaybks of the Pirate Coast, were made 
to subscribe to a treaty (the General Treaty of Peace 
of RabI* I, r235/January 1820) outlawing piracy for 
ev 





Neither the expedition of 1809-t0 nor that of 
1819-20 had attempted to bring to book the man who 
was undoubtedly the most reckless and ferocious free- 
booter in the Gulf in the entire rgth century—Rabma 
b. Djábir, head of the Al Dialahima branch of the 
fUtüb, whose base for more than thirty years was 
located at Khawr Hasan in north-westem Kater 
{gv}. Rahma’s blood-stained carcer had its origins in 
his falling out with the ÄI Khalifa of Bahrayn [q.v] 
over the division of the spoils from their joint con- 
guest of the island in 1197/1783. From that time until 
the end of his life he conducted an unrelenting war 





of attrition, marked as much by fierce daring as by 
atrocious cruelty, against the trade and shipping of 
the Al Khalifa and their kinsmen, the Al Sabah of 
Kuwayt. His most remarkable single feat was his 
capture in Du 'IKa'da rzz4/December 1509 of 
twenty large Kuwaytl dhows, whose crews he mas- 
sacred to a man. He escaped the attentions of the 
British expeditionary force at that time in the lower 
Gulf, partly because of confusion over his status (he 
was a Wabhabt protégé) but mainly because his 
stronghold at Khawr Hasan was deemed too difficult. 
of access to attack from the sea. Some time later (in 
1227/t822 or 1231/1818—the accounts vary) he fell 
out with the Wahhabis and was forced to abandon 
Khamr Hasan. He established a new lair in 1234/late 
1818, after the Wahhab! collapse, at Dammam, on 
the Hasà coast, from which he continued to harry the 
seaborne commerce of Babrayn. 

Rahma b. Djabir was again spared retribution at 
the hands of the British expedition of 1819-20, less 
because he had now assumed the guise of a Persian 
dependant than because his vendetta against the Al 
Khalifa, however, brutally it might be conducted, 
‘was reluctantly conceded to come within the category 
of legitimate warfare and not that of piracy, As a 
consequence of the improved security established by 
the British expedition and the subsequent system of 
"watch and cruise" operated by the Bombay Marine, 
Rabma b. Djabir's fortunes steadily declined, until by 
1241-21826 his fleet has been reduced to a single 
dhow. Now seventy years of age and totally blind, he 
had his last fight with the Al Khalifa war fleet off 
Dammam in Djumada 11, 1242/December 1826- 
January 1827. Surrounded and outnumbered, he 
calmly set fire to the magazine of his ship and blew 
her, himself and everyone aboard to the gates of 
Paradise. 

The last serious piratical outbreak in the Gulf 
occurred in Shawwal-Dhu "I-Hididja 1250/February- 
April 1835, when the Ban Yas of Abü Dhabi (Abü 
Zabi), hitherto little given to piracy, made a wholesale 
attempt upon the trade of the Gulf in a desperate 
bid to recoup their economic fortunes, which had 
been severely depressed by prolonged warfare with 
the Kawasim and the loss of the annual pearl fishery 
for several years running. Brought to action off the 
Tünbs by the Bombay Marine sloop Elphinstone on 
18 Dhu 'I-Hididia 1250/16 April 183s, the Bana Yas 
war fleet was outfought and scattered. The following. 
month the British political resident in the Gulf, 
Captain Samuel Henneli, persuaded the rulers cf Abit 
Dhabi, Shardia, Ra's al-Khayma, Dubayy and 
*Adimán to agree to a suspension of hostilities at sea 
among themselves for the duration of the coming 
pearting season. The maritime truce signed on 22 
Mubarram 1251/21 May 1835 ran for a period of six 
months, to 29 Radjab 1251/21 November 1835. It was 
renewed every spring for the next seven years, being 
gradually extended in length to cover the full twelve 
months of the year. In 12591843 it was renewed for a 
ten-year period, at the expiry of which it was made 
permanent, in a treaty signed by the principal Trucial 
Shaykh: on 25 Radjab 1269); May 1853. Though 
isolated outbreaks of piracy were to occur at intervals 
up to this century, notably in the narrow waters 
between Babrayn and the asi coast, the institution 
and consolidation of the trucial system brought to an 
end the great age of piracy in the history of the Gulf. 
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KURSI, an Arabic word borrowed from Aramaic 
(Syriae form fursey@, in Hebrew: bissé; see Th. 
Nóldeko, Mandaische Grammatik, 128; Fraenkel, De 
vocabulis peregrinis, 22; L. Koehler, W, Baumgarten, 
Lexicon in Veleris Testamenti libres, 446) which ean 
signify seat, in a very general sense (chair, couch, 
throne, stool, even bench). In the daily life of me- 
diaeval Muslims it refers more specifically to a tool 
(Le. seat without back or arm-rests), and there are 
a number of other terms which are applied to a throne 
(sarir and takit, for example), 

Kursi is found on two occasions in the Kur’in 
(I, 256, XXXVIII, 33), and the commentators (al- 
Tabari, Djämi‘ al-bayán, Cairo 1333, ii, 7; al- 
Zamakhsharl, al-Kashsidf, Calcutta 1856, i, 170; Ibn. 
al-Djawal, Zéd, Cairo 1964, i, 3043 al-Baydawi, 
Amwér, Leipzig 1846, j, 139; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
Cairo 1952, i, 309-310; al Suyatt, Tafsir al-Djaldtayy 
Beirut 1969, 56; al-Kasiml, Mahdsin, Cairo 1959, ii 
659-67) tend to accord it the sense of throne, since its 
function (in the first verse, the throne of God which 
encompasses both Heaven and Earth, in the second, 
the throne of King Solomon) is to bestow a particular 
majesty on the one who sits there. In opposition to an 
apparently anthropomorphic concept of God “sit- 
ting" om a seat, another explanation has been put 
forward according to which, of the seven heavens 
encircling the universe, the two furthest from the 
globe will be “argh (see below) and ursi (the com- 
mentators and the Rasiil Ikhwan al-safa?, Cairo 
1929, Hi, 22; [bn Sind, Résdlat al-‘Arsh, Ms, Nuruos- 
maniye 4594, fol. 494 b -495 b) Kwrsi (in the 
Kur'án) need not therefore indicate a seat in the 
‘usual sense of the word. There are other interpreta- 
tions of the term, some allegorical (kurs? = the 
absolute knowledge of God, or his kingdom), some 
literal, for example: ‘arsh (Kurān, XVII, 44; XL, 15; 
XLIH, 82; LXXXI, 20; — throne cf God, while 
kursi = footstool, a bench set before the throne. 
This throne of God has been an object of debate 
among theologians (A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
creed, 67, 90, 93, 115 and especially 148, concerning 
“arsh and kursi). The rite of a certain Shif sect, at 
an early period in Muslim history, attributed a 
particular sanctity to an empty hurst (al-Balàdhusi, 
Ansib, ed. S. D. Goitein, vi, 242; J. Wellhausen, Die 
religids-politischen Oppositionsparteien, 85). 

The distinction between throne (‘arsi) and footstool 
(kursi) probably reflects the tendency of mediaeval 
Muslims to indicate by means of the term Aursi all 
kinds of supports: the word mirfa‘, which, among. 
other usages (including that of footstool!) indicates 
an ink-stand and the base of the small oriental table, 
may be replaced, in certain texts, by Aurst (J. Sadan, 
Le mobilier au Procke-Orient méditval, Leiden 1976, 
31:4). To this meaning of “support”, that of “lectern” 


























should also be added. Many examples, designed to 
support copies of the KuPin (with straight or 
crossed logs) adorn mosques and are to be found in 
various museums (ibid., 124-5, n. 420; J. A. Jaussen, 
in Manges Maspero, iii, 19-23 and especially O- 
Kurz, in Islamic ast in the Metropolitan Museum, ed. 
R. Ettinghausen, 209-314). The term tends thus to 
become loaded (especially in colloquial speech) with 
senses which, ín richer and more exact terminology, 
are covered by distinct terms. Among the other 
objects designated by kursi the following are exam- 
ples: a support (stool) on which the turban is de- 
posited during the night (Dozy, Suppi. ii, 455-6); a 
chair of particular design used by women in child- 
birth (ibid.); a stool for daily ablutions (al-Tanakht, 
al-Mustadjad, 108); in mediaeval Egypt, a seat for 
flour sellers (Maimonides, Tehardt, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 137); an astrolabe-stand (Dozy, lac. cit.); a slab 
into which a pointed instrument is implanted, 
through the base (ibid.); in Mecca, a kind of moving 
ladder (or staircase) near the Ka*ba (ibid); among 
the Persians, a kind of stove (a low "table", under 
which a fire is lit; blankets are laid on this table and 
then wrapped round the knees to provide warmth, 
ibid.); the base of a column, pedestal (Beavssier, s.v. ; 
a plate supporting the powder compartment and 
percussion mechanism of the flint-lock rifle (ibid); in 
Spain, «mall pieces of silver or gold worn by women 
in their collars and known in Spanish as corci (Dozy- 
Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols, 93); kursi is 
the seat of a bishop, his see, diocese etc. (Dozy, 
Suppl., loc. cit); in orthography, each of the charac- 
ters (alif, sod, y) on (or under) which the hamza 
is placed; in calligraphy, a kind of embellishment in 
square fotm (Huart, Calligraphes, 352). 

Tn certain miniatures illustrating an Arabic 
astronomical work, which represent dhat al-kurst 
(Cassiopeia) in the form of a woman seated on a chair 
with back and arm-rests, we find the shape of a 
genuinely “classical” chair (E. Wellesz, in Ars Orien- 
lalis, iii, 8-9 and figs. 6, 44, 47, 51), which, copied 
from one manuscript to another, tends to become 
modified to the point where it is adapted to the 
mediaeval Muslim concept (Sadan, op. eit. 125-6). In 
general, the kurs is nothing more than a stool. But, 
surrounded by other lower seats (cushions for ex- 
ample), such a stool can draw attention to the person 
who is seated there (see the dimensions indicated by 
M. D. Lutti in Sumer, xvi, 129-30, in the Arabic 
section, unless it is lecterns that are in question). 
These Ausi-stools were of various heights. Some had 
straight iegs, others crossed legs (they are illustrated. 
by a rich iconography, as well as by texts: O. Kurz, 
toc. cit; Sadan, op. cit., 123-33). In the modem 
period, kursi is also applied to various chairs of 
“western-style” form. 

Bibliography: given in the article, 
(Cu. Harr -[J. Saaw]) 

KURTUBA, Spanish CónponA, French ConpoUz, 
English, Italian and German Conpova (Koxpova), 
Latin Conpusa, a town of southern Spai 
situated at 370 feet above sea-level on the right 
(north) bank of the central course of the Guadalquivir 
(from the Arabic al-Wādī al-Kabir “the great river”), 
the ancient Baetis, with 1,234,000 inhabitants, is at 
the present day the capital of the province of tho 
same name which lies on both sides of the river in 
the beart of Andalusia. 

The southern and smaller half of the province, 
practically the famous La Campifia [see &AxpANtYA], 
rising in the south-east to a height of over 1,200 feet, 
is more level, hot and fertile, being especially devoted 
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to viniculture, while the northern, larger half which 
begins in the Sierra de Córdoba immediately to the 
north of the town, rises to heights over 2,900 feet 
high in the central Sierra Morena (Mariani Montes) 
with the plateau of los Pedroches which inclines in a 
northerly direction to the Züjar valley in the west 
and the Guadalmez valley in the east; this plateau is 
called Félém al-Baléh{a by al-Idrisi and by others 
Fahs al-Daili Field of Oaks", and in it lies the little 
town of Pedroche, known to the Arabs as Bitrawdj 
or Bitrügh (whence al-Bitrüdji [q.v.]). The north has 
a more temperate climate and includes great stretches 
of hill country, suited for sheep and horse breeding 
(caballos cordobeses) and rich deposits of coal and 
minerals. The name Córdoba has frequently been 
explained as from the Phoenician-Punie Na DYP, 
“good towa” since Conde first suggested this ety- 
mology in his Descripcion de España de Xerif Aledris, 
Madrid 1799, 161 (for even rasher etymologies, soe 
Madoz, vi, 646 and al-Makkart, i, 355). The name is 
certainly not Semitic but Old Therian (cf. Salduba, 
the Old Iberian name for Caesar-Augusta, whence 
Saragossa, Zaragoza; there is a Salduba = Marbella 
in the south between Málaga and Gibraltar). After 
the Second Punie war it became known as an im- 
portant and wealthy commercial city (aes Cordubense) 
under the name Kopdi8x or KopBua or Corduba. 
It was finally taken for Rome by C. Marcellus in 52 
B.C., colonised with Roman citizens and as Colonia 
Patricia raised to be the capital of the Provincia of 
Hispania Ulterior. As Cordoba had taken the side of 
Pompey, it was severely punished by Caesar after the 
battle of Munda in 49 B.C., but in Imperial times it. 
remained the capital of the province (it was the home 
of the two Senecas and Lucan) alternately with 
Hispalis (Seville) and Italica (later the Arabic Talils 

Towards the second decade cf the sth century A.D., 
Cordova was devastated when the Vandals cor 
quered Baetica en route for North Africa. In 554 it 
passed to the Byzantines, who had come into the 
Iberian peninsula to help King Athanagild of the 
Visigoths, and the Greeks spread all through southern 
Spain. They probably took upon themselves the 
rebuilding of the old protective wall of the Roman 
urbs quadrata and the enlargement of this enceinte in 
a southwards direction, as far as the northem bank 
of the river. In 571, King Leovigild, Athanagild's 
successor, recovered it from the Byzantines; but 
although it was an episcopal see, it remained a place 
of no importance under the Visigothic domination. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest of Spain, 
Cordova was leading a precarious existence; its 
protective enceinte was partially ruinous on the west 
side, and a heavy surge in the river's height had 
destroyed its bridge. The freedman Mughith al-Ram!, 
lieutenant of Tarik b. Ziyid, occupied the town 
without resistance in Shawwil 92/July-August 711, 
and three months later, in Muharram 93/October- 
November 711, the fortified church of San Acislo to 
tho south-west of Cordova, where 4oo knights of the 
Cordovan nobility had held out against the invaders, 
sursendered to al-Mughith; he treated the Cordovan. 
citizens with clemency and entrusted the guarding of 
the town to the Jews, The governor al-Hurr b, ‘Abd 
al-Rabmán al-Thakaff transferred the capital of al- 
Andalus from Seville to Cordova (97-109/716-19). His. 
successor, the governor al-Samb b. Malik al-Khawlint 
(x00-2/719°21) restored the old Roman bridge and the 
ruinous part of the protective enceinte, and he 
founded the first Muslim cemetery of the town, sc. 
the Makbarat al- Rabad or "Cemetery of the Suburb" 
‘on the northern bank of the river. In co. 133/750, the. 


























governor Yüsuf b. «Abd al-Rabmàn alTihri expro- 
priated the church of San Vicente, where he estab- 
lished the first cathedral mosque (al-Djémi9) in 
Cordova. This governor (129:38/747-96) was over- 
thrown by the Umayyad prince ‘Abd al-Rabman I b. 
MuSawiya al-Dakhil [¢.e.], the only Umayyad who 
"had escaped from the massacre of his house in Syria; 
the great period of prosperity of the city now began, 
and lasted throughout the Umayyad dynasty (g.t.] of 
Cordova, which was independent of the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad (138-403 or 422/756-1013 or 1031). 

This incomparable period of splendour of the west- 
em rival of Baghdid, the city of the caliphs, is 
uniquely perpetuated in the great mosque lying just 
in front of the lofty ancient Moorish bridgehead, the 
Christian fortress-tower of La Calahorra (Arabicised 
from the Iberian Calagurris), the Ka'ba of the west; 
although, at the reconquest in 1236, it became a 
Christian cathedral and was disfigured by alterations, 
it has on the whole faithfully retained its Arabic 
character with its forest of pillars, its outer court 
(Patio de los Naranjos), the wall which encircles it as 
if it were a fortress or monastery, and the bell-tower, 
which is a work of the 16th century constructed from 
the remains of the 4th{roth century Arab minaret, 
Also, the name of La Mezquita or "The Mosque" has 
remained the popular one for this building. However, 
all the other splendid buildings and monuments of 
this wortd-famed period of splendour in the early 
middle ages have disappeared except for a few 
wretched fragments, When the shrewd ‘Abd al- 
Rabmin I had laid the foundations for the su- 
premacy of his dynasty in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty, by attaining some success in putting 
a stop to the rivalries and quarrels of not only the 
Arabs of North and South but also between them and 
the Berbers of North Africa, the Spanish renegades 
and the Mozarabs who remained a constant weakness 
to Arab rule in Spain and brought about its ultimate 
fall, he began the building of the great mosque in the 
last two years of his life 171-2/787-8. His son and 
successor Hishäm I (172-80/788-96) completed it, and 
built the minaret (often called in Spain sawma‘a and 
manar = manára), but ‘Abd al-Rahman 11 (206-38/ 
822-52], son and successor of the Amir al-Hakam 1 
(180-206/796-822), found himself forced to enlarge the 
building; by extending the rr naves southwards he 
added 7 transepts with 1o rows of pillars and built 
the second mifrdd into the south wall, where was 
later constructed the chapel of Nuestra Señora de 
Villaviciosa (833-48), while his son and successor 
‘Mubammad I (238-73/852-86) had in 852-6 thoroughly 
to overhaul the older building, which had been too 
hurriedly put up; he devoted particular attention to 
the decoration of the doors and walls, railed off the 
maksiira reserved for the A mir and the court in front 
of the mikrad by a wooden screen and built a covered 
passage (sabàf) from Alcázar, the palace to the west 
of the mosque, to provide a direct and private 
‘entrance to the maksiira at the daily prayers, “Abd 
al-Rabmin IIL, al-Nisir (300-o[or2-6r) [9.0.] who 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in Spain, rebuilt 
the minaret, which had been severely damaged by the 
earthquake of 880, in splendid fashion, He enlarged 
the sam or courtyard in a northerly direction, 
demolished the ancient sawmaSa and built another 
one, the forerunner of the great Hispano-Moorish 
minarets of the 6th/r2th century, which support an 
actual bell hidden behind a stone revetment. It was 
this same prince who was the builder of the celebrated 
country estate MadInat al-Zahri? (now called Cordoba 
la Vieja) for his beloved al-Zahri?, one-and-a-half 
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hours! journey north-west of Cordova at the foot of 
the Sierra (cf. al-Makikari, i, 344 ff.). In 1853, Pedro 
de Madrazo identified the remains of this town, and 
in 1923 the whole of its enceinte was declared a 
national monument; since then, excavations have 
restored some of the splendours of the great caliph 
al-Nasir’s creation, and especially, the great hall 
called the “Salon Rico", which is at present to a 
considerable extent restored. The most beautiful 
extension of the mosque proper (almost doubling it) 
was carried out by the learned and scholarly caliph 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir billah (350-66/961-76), son 
and successor of the great *Abd al-Rabmán Ll, who 
ordered his Prime Minister or Grand Vizier (called 
Addi in Spain) Diafar al-Saklabi to extend the 
colonnades in the mosque to the south by the addition. 
0f r4 transepts, and built a splendid new matsira, a 
new sabaf and the third noble nihráb, which alone has 
survived in its entirety. The last great extension was 
made by Hishām 1 al-Miayyad's (366-90/976-1009] 
powerful vizier, the regent al-Mansür (Almanzor, d. 
392/1002), who added seven colonnades to the whole 
length of the building in the east and thereby raised 
the total number of naves (previously 1) to 19, but 
threw the milirab out of its proper place at the end 
of the central axis of the sanctuary (on account of 
the precipitious slope down to the Guadalquivir it 
was found impossible to extend the building further 
to the south). Like al-Zahra? in the north-west, al- 
Madina al-Zahira ("the flourishing city"), founded to 
the east of Cordova by al-Mansür to be the seat of the 
government and its offices, was destroyed in the 
period of revolution in the beginning of the sth/11th 
century and has now quite disappeared. 

After the complete extinction of the Umayyads 
with Hisham 111 al-Mu'tadd (418-22/1027-31), Cor- 
dova became a republic under the presidency of three 
Diahwarids: Abu 'l-Hazm Djahwar b. Muhammad b. 
Djahwar (1031-43), Abu '-Walid Mubamumad (r043- 
64) and ‘Abd al-Malik (1064-70). In the latter year it 
passed to the ‘Abbadids of Seville; in 1091 to the 
Almoravids, who in 517/rt23 built the protective 
enceinte of the eastern part of the town; and in 1148 
to the Almohads, With its conquest by Ferdinand ITI 
of Castile in 1236, it was doomed to inevitable decline. 

Of the countless Arab scholars who belonged to 
Cordova, we will only mention here [bn Hazm (d. 
456)1054 [g.v.]), Averročs (Ibn Rushd [qe] (d. 
4598/2198) and Maimonides (d, 6or/2204 [see 1x 
MAVMON] 
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representaciones: zoomórficas. califales, liüi (1945), 
193-211; El pavimento de la. Mequita de Córdoba, 
liv (1945), 327-50; Más sobre el pavimento de la. 
Mezquita, Wi (1946), 233-43 Excavaciones en 
monasterios mozárabes de la Sierra de Córdoba, lxi 
(1949), 65-76; Vestigios de aledzares musaImanes en. 
Córdoba, xii (1949), 213-22; Monumentos histórico- 
artísticos de Córdoba: Alamiréa, lxx (1954), 150-5; 
Notas de topografia califal: Racáguin y el arrabal 
de los Pergumimeros, ibid, 169-26; Um primer 
centenario de excavaciones en Medina al-Zahra, lxxi 
(2934), 308-13; idem, articles published in Al- 
Mulk: Los monumentos árabes de Córdoba, i (1959- 
6o), 139-62; Excavaciones en el cortijo EL Alcaide 
Dar al-Naura?, ibid., 163-66; Los monumentos 
árabes de Córdoba, ii (196x-3), 220-56; El barrio del 
Sabular, iv (1964-65), 58-60; El pago de Tejavana, 
ibid., 60-2; Rabanales y sus alrededores, ibid., 62-33 
Piedras califales en Londtes, ibid, 217-04; Los 
monumentos árabes de Córdoba, ibid., 137-64; idem, 
Excavaciones del plan nacional en Medina Asahra. 
(Córdoba), campana de 1943, Madrid 1945; idem, 
Nuevas excavaciones en Madinat al-Zahrá: el salón. 
de “Abd al-Rahman ITI, in Andalus, x (1945), 147- 
54; idem, Nuevas identificaciones cn la lopografia 
de la Córdoba califal, in Actas del Primer Congreso 
de Estudios Árabes e Islámicos, Córdoba 1962, 
Madrid 1964, 371-89; idem, Las extavaciones en 
Medina Azahra de 1967 a 69, in BAEO, vi (1970), 
205-8; idem, Las excavaciones en Medina Azahra en 
1973 y 74, ibid., xi (1975), 219-21; idem, La mez- 
quita aljama de Córdoba, León 1971; idem, Del arte 
romano al gran arle califal, in Cérdoba, colonia 
patricia, corte de los califas, Ius de Occidente, León 
1975, 113-39; idem, Medina Azahara, León 1976; 
V. Escribano Ucelay, Merquita de la calle Rey 
Heredia, in Al-M ulhy iv (1964-5), 83-tor; C, Ewort, 
Spanisch-islamische Systeme sich hreuzender Bogen: 
1. Die senkrechten ebenen Systeme sich hreusender 
Bogen ols Stiltahonsiruktionen der vier Rippenkup- 
beln in der ehemaligen Hawptmoschee von Córdoba, 
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Berlin 1968; R. Fernández González, Aportaciones 
a la localización de al-Madina al-Zahira, in Al- 
Mulk, iv (1964-5), 44-6; R. Gálvez Villatoro, Unt 
documento inestimable para la historia de Córdoba: 
el calendario mosárabe de Recemundo, in BRAC, ix 
(1924), 237-69; E. Garcia Gómez, Notas sobre la 
topografia cordobesa en los Anales de al-Hakam II 
por Usà Rüri, i And, xxx (1965, 319-79; M. 
Gémez-Morono, El arte arabe español hasta los 
almohades. Arie motárabe, in Ars Hispaniae, iii 
(Madrid 1951); F. Hernández Ciménez, a techum- 
bre de la gran Mezquita de Córdoba, in Arch. Esp. de 
Arte y Arqueologia, iv, (1928), 191-225; idem, El 
codo en la historiografia arabe de la Mezquita Mayor 
de Córdoba. Contribución al estudio del monumento, 
in Al-Mulk, i (z961-2), 5-57; idem, El alminar do 
“Abd al-Rahman III en la Mesquita Meyor de 
Córdoba, Granada 1975; E. Lambert, L'histoire de 
la. Grande-Mosquée de Cordoue aux. VIII* e 1X* 
siècles d'après des textes inédits, in ATEO Algiers, ii 
(1936), 165-79; E. Lévi-Provencal, L'Espagne 
musulmane au Xe siècle. Institutions et vie sociale, 
Paris x932; idem, Hist, de PEsp. Mws., Paris 1950-3, 
Span, tr. by E, Garcla Gémez, in Historia de Espaie 
dirigida por R. Menéndez Pidal, iv, v, Madrid 
(ro50-7); M. Mufioz Vazquez, Les banos arabes de 
Córdoba, in Al-Mulk, ii (1961-2), 53-177; M, Ocaña 
Jiménez, Las puertas de la medina de Córdoba, in. 
And., iii (1935), 143-51; idem, La Basilica de San 
Vicente y la Gran Mezquita de Córdoba, ibid., vii 
(1942), 347-66; idem, articles on. al-Madrua al- 
Zahira, Madinat al-Zahr and Mezquita de Cór- 
doba, in Diccionario de Historia de España, Madrid 
1952; idem, Notas sobre la Córdoba de Ibn Hazm, 
in Al-Mulk, iii (1963), 53-62; idem, Córdoba mu- 
sulmam, in Córdoba, colonia patricia, corte, etc., 
León 1975, 25-48; B. Pavón Maldonado, Memoria 
de la excavación de la mesquita de Madinat al-Zahrå, 
Madrid 1956; idem, La foza doméstica de Madinat 
al-Zahra, in And., xxxv (1972), 191-227; idem, 
La formación del arte hispanomusulman. Hacia un 
corpus de la ornamentación del Califato de Cordoba: 
decoración geométrica rectilinea, in ibid., xxxviii 
(1973), 195-242; H. Stern, Les mosaiques de la 
Grande Mosquée de Cordoue, Berlin 1976; L. Torres 
Balbás, articles published in And.: Basas califalès 
decoradas, ii (1934), 342-4; Reparación de la 
techumbre de la mesquita de Cordoba en el siglo 
XVIII, iv (1936-9), 171-3; Restaurceión en et siglo 
XVIII de la cüpul que precede at miprib de la. 
mesquita. de Córdoba, ibid., 198-200; Nuevos datos 
documentales sobre Ia construcción de la Mesquita 
de Córdoba en el reinado de «Abd al-Rabmán 11, vi 
(1941), 411-22; La Albolafia de Córdoba y la gran 
noria toledana, vii (1942), 461-9; Un nuevo ciervo 
califal de bronce, ix (1944), 167-73; Excavaciones en 
Madinat al-Zahra (1926-1936 y 1943), xi (t946), 
439-42; La portada de San Esteban en la mesquita 
de Cérdoba, xii (1947), 127-445 Restauración de las 
ruinas del salón de ‘Abd al-Rakmdn IT en Madinat 
al-Zahri?, xiti (1948), 446-723 Nuevos datos sobre 
la mezquita de Cérdoba cristianizada, xiv (1949), 
45577; idem, Arie hispanomusulmdn haste la caida 
del Califalo de Cérdoba, in Historia de España diri 
gida por R. Menéndez Pidal, v (1957), 331-788; 
idem, La Mezquita de Córdoba y Madinat al-Zahrà, 
Madrid 1952; R. Velázquez Bosco, Medina Azzahra. 
y Alamiriya, Madrid 1012; idem, Excavaciones en 
Medina. Azahra, Memoria de lo descubierto en dichas 
excavaciones redactada por el delegado: director de las 
mismas, Madrid 1923. 
(C.F. Seyaoxp -(M. Oca8A JraeNez]) 


























AL-KURTUBI, Av0 ‘App Actin Moyanaan 2. 
ABMAD 3. Aol Bakr D. FARADI AL-ANSARÜ AL- 
Kyazrapyl at-Anpatust, Muslim scholar of the 
Malik, law school, an expert on hadith and well- 
known for his commentary on the Kur'ân, He is the 
subject of an article in the Dibidj of Ibn Farbün, 
which is devoted to biography of the Maliki fukaka? 
of Spain and the Maghrib up till the 8th/r4th century. 
He also features in an article in Nafh al-ft of al- 
Makkarī. Very little information is known concerning 
his life, Born in Spain, he was one of those who 
travelled outside this country (al-Makkari). Al- 
Dhahabi is said to have written of him: “He travelled, 
he wrote and he took lessons from the masters.” In 
fact, he made his way to the Orient and settled at 
Munyat Abi 'I-Khusayb in Upper Egypt (Minat Bani 
Hhasib in the version of Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat, v, 
335); he died and was buried there in 671/1272. 

Al-Dhahabi says of him, in his Ta'rikh al-Islam, 
that he was an imdm versed in numerous branches of 
scholarship, an ocean of learning whose works testify 
to the wealth of his knowledge, the width of his 
intelligence and his superior worth, Al-Kutubf, in his 
“Uyurs al-tacdrikh, refers to him in approximately 
the same terms. But in addition to being a conscien- 
tious scholar, he was remembered as a pious man, 
inclined towards asceticism and towards meditation 
on the life after death. He appeared in public attired 
in a single garment and wore a small cap (jakiyya) 
on his head. 

Among his masters, the best known is Abu 'l- 
*Abbás Ahmad b. "Umar al-Kurtubi whose com- 
mentary on Muslim, al-Mufhin ft shar Muslim, he. 
studied. This man was an eminent Malikt fakti, 
born in Cordova in 57/1173, and died in Alexandria 
in 656/1259. (He was a teacher of traditions and a 
foremost expert on the Arabic language. He travelled 
in the Orient where his reputation became wide- 
spread. Al-Nawawl quotes his Mufhim in 2 number 
of places in his own work.) There is mention of two 
other masters from whom he learned hadith: the 
háfiz Abn AIT al-Hasan b. Muhammad b, Muhammad. 
al-Hakri, and the idfíz Abu "I-Hasan *AII b. Mubam- 
mad b. 'AII b. Hafs al-Vabsubi. 

Among his works, his biographers first mention his 
Commentary on the Kurn intitled al-Didmit li- 
abhdm al-Kuran sea "I-mubayyin ld tadammana 
min al-sunna swa-áylt al-furk3n. Then they refer to 
the following titles: al-Aszd, on the interpretation of 
the most beautiful names of God; al-Tadittay fi afjal 
al-adkhár, where "he followed the pattem of the 
Tibydn of al-Nawawi, while producing a more com- 
plete: work and making use of greater learning”; 
Kitab al-Tadhhira bi-umis al-akhira (see At-MARDI]; 
Shark al-Takassi; Kitab Kam’ al-hirg bi 'Il-tuhd wa 
Thanda waradd dhill al-sural bi *-kuinb wa 7 
shafa‘a, which Ibn Farbün considers the best example 
of writing in this genre; and an Urdjdza, where the 
names of the Prophet were brought together. All 
these titles testify eloquently to the religious pre 
occupations of al-Kurtubl. 

His commentary is of great richness and of great 
utility. AI the authors who have spoken of al- 
Kurtubl acknowledge it and insist on tho benefit 
which may be derived from it. From the introduction 
onwards, be pats emphasis on the worth of the 
Kuran, on the elevated rank of those who are its 
“bearers”, on the eminence in the eyes of God of 
those who make an effort (idjtihdd) to derive from 
it by éstinbag teaching which conforms to the ma‘ant, 
that Is to say, to that which God wishes to signify: 
“what is known with certainty by the man who 
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knows tlie Bock of God, is that he is to reject that 
which He forbids and to remember that which has 
been explained to him in this Book, to fear God and 
stand in awe of Him, to hold himseit under His 
protection, and to abstain from disobeying Him 
through shame in respect to Him; then he is charged 
with the burdens of the prophets (a-inmaine kumonila. 
aSii’a ‘Lrusul) and he must becotve a witness to the 
Resurrection before adepts of religions of a different 
persuasion (milal).” Such is the high estimation 
placed by al-Kurtubt on the role of the commentator. 

The entire Introduction is divided into chapters 
which constitute a sort of ethic, methocology and 
theology of the commentary. Attention is drawn to 
the superior qualities of the Kuran (faddil at- 
Kur’än) which comes from the light of the essence of 
God (fa-huswa min nar dhatihi); God gives his servants 
the strength to bear it (4 {f.). Then (ro), al-Kurtubl 
turns to the manner of reading the Book of God 
(eayfiyyat al-tiléea lé-Kitab Allah) in a chapter which 
may be compared with that of al-Ghazall in the Jia”, 
intitled Adab giraat al-K vr'im: he discusses at length 
the problem of knowing whether the Kur%inic text 
may be chanted or set to music: he maintains that 
it is impious to believe that the Kur'ân requires 
embellishment by the human voice. An important 
chapter (17) concerns the inward dispositions of men 
who pursue knowledge of the Kur’an: they must rid 
themselves of all hypocritical consideration of the seif 
Wabdiit min ai-riy@) and, turing towards God 
through faba and indba, attain with self-purification 
to perfect sincerity (jjt/as). This could be interpreted, 
‘on account of the opposition of the two terms riyd* 
and íkilis, well-known in Sofism, as a sign of deep 
mystical piety, and this is confirmed by the passage 
which follows (20) dealing with that which the sonl 
must observe and not neglect. Then comes a technical 
chapter (23) on the ird8 of the Ikur'n and the effort 
which must be made to read and recite it correctly. 
A few more headings may be noted: Value of com- 
mentary and commentators (26): That respect for 
the Book and its sacred character is an obligatory 
requirement of the reader and of the “bearer” of the 
Kur’an (27); Against a commentary based on personal 
point of view (rey) (31); On interpretation (rabyim) 
of the Book through the summa of the Prophet (37); 
How to study and understand the Book and the 
Sunna (39); and On the meaning of the saving of the 
Prophet: “This Kur’an has been revealed according 
to seven letters” (or readings:) wuzztla ‘ald sab§ol 
abruf ); “therefore read according to that which is the 
easiest for you” (41). Particularly interesting is the 
chapter (49) on the unity (djam) of the parts of the 
Kuran; it comprises a precise and concise history 
of the text, as far as the recension of *Utbman, with 
a study of the arrangement (fasfib) of the süras and 
verses (59). After which, al-Kurtubi defines the 
meaning of the words stra, dya, halima, karf (65), 
and he replies to the question as to whether there 
are in the Book words foreign to the Arabic language 
(68), which leads him to speak of the inimitability 
of the Kuran (idjaz al-Kur'an) (59), of which he 
examines ten aspects: 1. the extraordinary stylistic 
arrangement (al-narm al-badi*); 2. the method (uslii), 
different to all those followed by the Arabs; 3. the 
penetrating eloquence (djazd/a) which cannot be that 
of any created being; 4. the information regarding 
events of the past since the beginning of the world 
Until the revelation given to Mubammad; 5. the 
power to handle the Arabie language in a way that 
no Arab has been able to do, which has lod to the 
unanimous consensus on the fact that God “has 
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placed every word and every letter in its correct 
place"; here al-Kurtubl refutes the Mu'tazill concept. 
ot i'dii 6. the fulfilment of promises, whether 
absolute, or accompanied by a condition; 7. informa- 
tion concerning the future; 8. the teaching of aAdm, 
the permitted and the forbidden constituting the 
sustenance of all men (hitwdm diami* al-ondm); the 
sonorous phrases (al-hikam al-bdligha) of which the 
number and the nobility are beyond the abilities of 
a human being; and ro, the coherence (tandsud) 
between all that is contained in the Book whether 
of manifest or arcane nature, without any contradic- 
tion. The introduction ends with reflections on the 
isti'üdia and the basmala. 

The commentary of akKurtub is principally 
distinguished by the recourse to a very great number 
of hadiihs. Many are found here which are not 
mentioned by al-Tabar and, unlike his eminent 
predecessor, al-Kurtubl is more interested in the 
content (matu) than in the process of transmission. 
The laditls arc therefore assembled for the purpose 
of the reply that they offer to the question raised by 
ihe verse under discussion. Above all, the work 
consists of exegeses designed to clarify the meaning 
and implication of the Law. On this point, his work 
approximates to the composition of a treatise of 
usa and of furi*, and it can be understood how 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Aifm al-Bardaut, in the preface to 
the second edition of the Tafsir, should write: “This 
work is such that the reader can almost dispense with. 
the study of works of fikh.” 

Al-Kurtubl also devotes considerable space to 
philological and stylistic commentary, founded on 
the vast knowledge that he had of the work of 
grammarians, of works of rhetoric, as well as of books 
of adab. In addition, there are brief references to the 
theological ideas of &ali, accompanied by discussion 
of doctrines. For example, with regard to the verse 
(II, 7) “God has set a seal on their heart", he gives 
the Sunni interpretation and rejects that of the 
Kadariyya. But, unlike Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al- 
Kurtubi does not attempt to derive philosophical 
notions and conceptions from Kur’änic verses. Thus, 
when explaining the word Rayyüm (Il, 255) in the 
verse of the Throne, al-Razi interprets it at once as 
denoting Raim lindhatihi (existing through Himself) 
as Ibn Sina defined it in the 7skárát, and he draws 
from this all the metaphysical consequences: al 
Kuriubi simply gives it the sense, according to 
Katada, of al-ká?im bi-tadbir má khalaka (He who 
concerns Himself with the government of His crea- 
tion), or, according to al-Hasan al-Basri, the sense of 
al-k@im ‘alā kulli nafs bi-má Rasabat, He who 
exercises His surveillance over every soul and that 
which it acquires, with 2 view to recompensing ít 
according to its actions. 

Finally, al-Kurtubi reduces considerably, but not 
entirély, the dependence on interpretations and 
especially elucidations based on accounts furnished 
by rabbinical legends, apocryphal gospels and other 
equally unreliable sources. Thus he makes very little 
use of the isrd#liyyat (g.2.], unlike al-Tabari and even 
al-Razi. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. The Tafsir 
is quoted according to the 3rd Cairo edition (Dar 
al-Kutub), 1387/1967. (R. Arxatoez) 
AL-KURTUBÍ, Yauvà s. *UMAR 5. SA*pÜN AL- 

Azpl, poet and Mālikī jurist, born in Cordova 
in 486/1093. He travelled extensively in tke east, 
visiting Cairo, Baghdad and Damascus for th 
purpose of study, He died in Mawsil on the ‘Id al-Fis 
in 367/1172. His chief surviving literary works are 
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Dali*ü aLahkám, ‘Aķidat al-Imäm “Ali, anā the 
poem on Muslim religious observances, the Urdjūzat 
al-wildan, also known as al-Mwkaddima al-Kurpu- 
biyya, for which he is best known. The Urdjiiza sets 
out in summary form the basic observances of the 
five “Pillars of Islam" in rhyming couplets designed 
to be easy for children to memorise, but the contents 
of the poem are in no way simplified for the juvenile 
reader. The eighteen abvedb into which the Urdjtiza is 
divided deal both with the obligatory rul (far@ia) 
connected with each observance, and with rules which 
are recommended but not obligatory (sunan). 

The Urdiisa has been the subject of two com- 
mentaries, those of Abmad b. Zarrük al-Fàsi (died 
895/1493) and Muhammad b, Tòrähim b. Khålid 
Tatà't (died 941/1535). 

Bibliography: bn Khallikin, Wafaydt, ed. 

M. M. *Abd al-Hamld, Cairo 1949, v, 21921; 

Brockelmann, GAL, I, 551, $ 1, 763; Kabbāla, 

MuSdjam al-mwallifin, xii, 16. For the text of 

the Urdisizat al-wilddn, with an English translation, 

see R. Y. Bbied and M. J. L. Young, The Urjazat 
al-wildan of Yahya al-Qurtubt (486-567]1093-1172), 
in 1Q, xviii (1976), 15-32; Les Ned’mou de Ebnow 

A'ckir et de el. K'ortobi, ed. Si Salah el A'nteri, 

Constantine 1846. 

(R. Y. Estep and M. J. L. Youxe) 

KOS, a town of Upper Egypt situated on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, some 30 kim, to the north 
of the ruins of Thebes (al-Aksur/Luxor) where the 
course of the river is at its closest point to the Red 
Sea, or about 200 km. from Kusayr [9.0.]. 

This large village with a Coptic name, first called 
Ksa or Ksi (H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des aoms géo- 
graphiques contenus dans les textes kiéroglypkiques, v, 
Cairo 1928, 178) seems to have become a more 
important place with the name Apollinopolis Parva 
in the Ptolemaic age, when the Greek sovereigns of 
the znd and 3rd centuries A.D. undertook to develop 
‘commercial contacts between Egypt and Arabia Felix 
and the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red 
Sea, and favoured the building-up in this region of 
various centres to the detriment of what was lett of 
‘Thebes. The remains of the small Ptolemaic temple 
are still visible in the town. Under the Roman 
domination, Apollinopolis Parva was, like Coptos| 
Kift [q.v], although to a lesser degree, the terminus 
of the caravan route from Berenice; it took the name 
Diccletianopolis towards the end of the grd century 
A.D. A bishop of the town is mentioned among 
those present at the Council of Ephesus in 431. The 
Greck residents would appear to have been in a 
minority, and when the pressure exerted by nomadic 
peoples between the Nile and the Red Sea brought to 
an end contacts with the east and caused a decline 
of urban life, the town reverted to its Egyptian name 
(in Coptic form, Kés) more than a century before the 
Arab conquest; this name was retained, transcribed 
into Arabic as Kis. In the organisation of Arab 
Egypt, it belonged first to the Aira of Kift and al- 
Aksur. A rampart was constructed in about 212/827 
to protect the urban area against the attacks of the 
Bedia [gv]. 

Subsequently the town developed: al-Ya‘kobt 
noted towards the end of this century that it had 
taken the place of al-Aksur (Bulddn, BGA, vii, 334, 
tr. Wiet, 188) and according to al-Mas‘idi, in the 
first half of the 4th/roth century, it had taken the 
place of Kift (Murndj, ili, 50 = § 893). The reason 
for this prosperity must doubtless be attributed to the 
trading of its merchants with Nubia; its administra- 
tive status, however, did not change, because the 














population of the town was basically Christian, and 
the Muslim community was comparatively small. 
Under the Fatimids, the restoration of contacts with 
the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red Sea, 
especially *Aydhab [0.1] brought advantages, at first 
most notably to Uswin (g.0.], where goods unloaded at 
‘Aydhab joined the Nile. But at the time of the 
serious crisis experienced by the Fatimid caliphate in 
the mid-sth/xxth century, the ocoupation of the 
region of Uswan by the negro troops who took refuge 
there after being expelled from the capital, after 459/ 
1067, and the revolt of the Arab tribes of Upper 
Egypt, discupted commercial traffic until the restora- 
tion of order by the vizier Badr al-Diamall [q.v.] in 
4691077; the traders then adopted the practice of 
joining the Nile at Kas, thus avoiding the extreme 
south of Upper Egypt, where Uswan began to 
decline. The governor of the Upper Sa'id, given the 
task of maintaining order in the region, installed him- 
self in the town which became the new capital of the 
south and a point of surveillance on the situation in 
the Red Sea. Kits was henceforward an important 
market on the major trade-route with the Far East, 
frequently mentioned in the documents of the Geniza 
of Cairo on account of the presence of a Jewish 
community providing a staging-post for these 
exchanges. 

The establishment in Palestine of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem, which cut the normal route of the 
Pilgrimage to the Hidjaz, deflected towards Kis a 
large proportion of the pilgrims (who used to embark 
at ‘Aydhab, which lies opposite Mecca) and added 
still further to the increase of traffic. A mint was 
established there in 16/1122 (al-Makrict, 11%, iii, 
93) and no doubt continued to function there until 
the arrival of the Ayyübids. In the troubled times 
that marked the decline of the Fátimid caiiphate, the 
role of the governor of the Upper Sa'ld was seen as. 
“the most important post after the vizierate" (Ibn 
al-Athir, si, ror) and an ante-room of power, to 
which the careers of the viziers Rigwan and Shiwar 
also bear witness. 

In 550/1155, Tali b. Ruzzayk ordered the con- 
struction of the mosque and gave to the town one of 
the finest minbars of the Fatimid epoch; the Muslim 
community grew, apparently through the installation 
of families from Uswin and Isni; but the town 
continued to have a Christian majority. 

The abolition of the Shi Fätimid caliphate seems 
to have been strongly felt; from 62/1167, Küs was 
besieged bv the Sunni troops of Shirkūh, who did 
not succeed in capturing the town, and it seems to 
have been affected by the revolts in Upper Egypt 
that followed Saladin's accession to power in Cairo, 
However, when the Ay yübids reverted to the policies 
of the Fatimids in the area of the Red Sea, the growth 
of Bs continued. 1t served as a point of arrival for 
Yemen traders ín Egypt and it was a staging: post for 
tke merchants of the "Alexandrian Kárim" (al- 
Nuwayri [see kX1uT]). This flow of wealth into the 
town was reflected in the agricultural prosperity of the 
surrounding countryside, where the growing of sugar- 
cane was developed, and Kis became a centre for 
sugar production. The urban area outgrew 
fortifications, and in the 7th/r3th century Yakit 
considered it the third city of Egypt, after Cairo and 
Alexandria (Mushiarik, ed. Wistenfeld, 362). Cultural 
life developed; the poets Ibn Matra and Baba? al- 
Din Zuhayr spent part of their lives in Ks. The town 
was nevertheless unable to play the part of a regional 
capital because the minds of the growing Muslim 
community of Kis were not reconeiled to Sunni 
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Islam: the influence of the Sunni counter-reformation 
promoted by the pietist school in the neighbouring 
town of Kinā [q.v.} led to the founding of the first 
madrasa of Küs in 607/120. Heneeforward Kis 
became in its turn a centre for the propagation of 
Sunnl Islam in Upper Egypt. 

1t is under the Babri Mamlüks that the town 
seems to have reached its zenith, even though the 
inclusion of Egypt in a political unity embracing the 
Syrian states had long ago deprived the governors of 
Küs of the power that they had enjoyed in the last 
days of the Fatimid caliphate. The expeditions 
mounted against the Christian kingdom of Nubia in 
the last. quarter of the 7th/15th century and at the 
beginning of the $ü/i4th one contributed to the 
maintenance of a strategic role for the town, its main 
function being to control the highways of the South, 

Doubtless following the collapse of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and especially since the start 
f the Mamlük period, the pilgrims to the Hidjaz for 
the most part reverted to the route via the Gulf of 
Suez, but a certain number continued to use the 
*Aydháb route, and traders still frequented it. Kis 
was then known to Europeans as a staging-post in 
the transporting of spices. The profits from large. 
scale commerce, but also from urban craftsmanship 
(textiles in particular), created the wealth of its 
markets. The Christian community continued to be 
important and perfectly integrated into the Mamlik 
state (they were employed in the administration of 
the funds of the sultans and amirs); it was during 
this period that Athanasius of Küs drafted in Arabic 
his grammar of the Coptic language, But the Muslim 
community now played a dominant role. Nothing, 
however, of an architectural nature remains of the 
Muslim city which seems to have developed around 
the ancient town, never penetrating the Christian 
enclave with its churches, grouped round the Pha- 
Tacnic temple; this is because the severe post- 
mediaeval decline affected this peripheral zone first. 
The names are known, however, of some fifteen 
places of education, madrasas or mosques, including 
a dar al-hadith, whose Sunnt Muslim teaching was felt 
throughout Upper Egypt, eliminating the last traces 
of Shi*ism which in the MamJük period continued to 
hold out only in Udfü, creating a movement of 
people from the minor centres of the province to Küs, 
and from Kas to Cairo, and ultimately spreading 
Islamic culture in Upper Egypt to an unprecedented 
extent, The Shafiti chief Aad? Taki al-Din Ibn Dakik 
alId al-Kushayri, al-Nuwayri and al-Udfuwi were 
the products of this social and cultural phenomenon. 

‘The factors which had assisted the expansion of 
the town disappeared altogether towards the end of 
the Babri period and at the beginning of the Circas- 
sian era. The fight against the Arab tribes, con- 
stantly growing in strength since the disappearance 
of Christian Nubia permitted them useful access 
towards the upper Nile valley and Sudanese Africa, 
necessitated the dispatching and then the mainte 
nance of military units at other points of the valley, 
especially at Asydt [g.x.], from the middle of the 
8th/tath ceatury. On account of changes affecting 
the equilibrum between the Arab tribes controlling 
the highways, the use of the route from *Aydbáb to 
Küs came to be endangered following the disorders 
of 767/1365-6: goods still had to be transported to 
Kos via Kusayr until, faced with the instability 
prevailing over Mamlük territory as a result of the 
decline of the administration of the Babri Mamlüks, 
the traders decided to avoid Upper Egypt, unloading 
their wares at Tür in the Sinai peninsula, closer to 
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the Mediterranean. This occurred perhaps from 776] 
1374-5 onwards, the date at which a serious drought 
affected Kas and the surrounding region. (al-Malirizl, 
Khifai, ed. Wiet, iii, 300). 

Henceforward, the major commerce of the spice 
trade only occasionally passed through Kas. The 
town, living on its assets, nevertheless remained 
probably the most important urban centre cf Upper 
Egypt until the catastrophic crisis at the start of the 
gth/rsth century: famine, epidemic and political 
upheaval. According to al-Makrizi, the plague of 
808/1405-6 killed 17,000 people at Küs (Khifaf, ed. 
Wiet, iv, 124), o€ a large section of the population, In 
the unfavourable demographic context of the oth/ 
15th century, and in view of the total transformation 
of the regional framework which had formerly 
promoted the prosperity of the town, this destruction 
of the fabric of the town proved irreparable. When 
the Mamlük state had succeeded in surmounting the 
problems of the early decades of the century, at least 
from the time of the sultanate of Barsbiy (qu.] 
onwards, the governor of Küs was nothing more 
iban a secondary figure under the authority of the 
hashif of Asyüt. A section of the Muslim élite ap- 
parently left this declining city, and the proportion 
of the population formed by Christians began to rise 
once more, in an Upper Egypt no longer invigorated 
by commerce of any kind and henceforward less 
Islamised then the rest of the country. Commercial 
relations, on a reduced scale, with the Red Sea 
through the Kusayr highway, now tended to be 
directed from Kind, and not from Kis; it was to 
Kind that the had? was transferred after the Ottoman 
corquest. The major regional centre was hence- 
forward Girga [qw.], where the Hawwaci Bedouins 
[gx] settled; their hegemony was gradually estab- 
lished over the region in the course of the 9th/r5th 
century and was to be maintained until the end of the 
i8th century. The material ruin of the mediaeval 
Muslim urban cadre seems to have been essentially 
brought about during the rth century, a period 
when the city, although the seat of a kdshif, appears 
to have sunk to its lowest depths of degradation and 
dilapidation. It only recovered a certain degree of 
vitality in the second half of the 18th century, 
although the population numbered only 5,000 at the 
time of the French expedition. 

The renewal of the town dates from the end of 
the xoth century. The swelling of the population 
following the rural exodus to towns, the opening-up 
of the town towards the outside world by means of 
education dispensed by foreign missions and the 
Egyptian state, and the installation of a modern 
sugar-producing industry, have brought about the 
rebirth of a expansive urban area, where, apart from 
a fow isolated remains, nothing bears witness to the 
ancient mediaeval centre. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Maté- 
riaux four scrvir à la géographie de l'Égypte, Cairo 
1919, 155 ff.; J-Cl. Garcin, Un cenire musulman 
de la Haule-Égypte médiévale: Qis, Cairo 1976. 
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KOs OWAST {see Kosows]. 
KUSANTINA [see Kustantina]. 
AL-KUSANTINI (in dialect KsentInl, in French 

Ksentini) Raswiip, Algerian dramatist, comic 

actor and song-writer. Under his real name Ibn 

al-Akhdar (pronounced Bel-Lakhdar) he was born on 

11 November 1887 at Bouzarea (a surburb of Algiers), 

His father, a shoemaker, was a native of Constantine, 

As a child he attended 2 Kur'anic school, where his 
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progress was mediocre, and he learned Freuch in the 
street, Some years later he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker. In 1909 he married one of his cousins 
by whom he had two daughters, both dying in 
infancy. Having grown up in a class of petty Algerian 
artisans, nostalgic for the past and constantly on the 
verge of poverty, al-Kusantin! inherited a dual 
legacy of bitterness and failure. He felt ill at ease in 
his milieu, from which he brusquely broke away in 
1914, abandoning his wife and setting out to travel 
the world. During the first months of the war he 
worked as a merchant seaman; Marseilles, Malta, 
Salonica, India, China and America were all to be 
visited in turn by this son of the Mediterranean, this 
bit of a “card”, insatiably curious, interested in 
everything but attached to nothing. 

Four years later he returned to France, where he 
worked for a while in a factory in Normandy and 
married a Frenchwoman. In 1920 he moved to Paris 
and obtained employment as a cabinetmaker in the 
workshop of a large store. It was at this time that he 
began attending theatres and he even played a 
number of walk-on parts, in particular at the Alham- 
bra, the Chatelet and the Odéon. 

Returning to Algiers in 1926, he rapidly became 
friendly with some amateur comic actors (*Allalü, 
Dabmiin, Bash Djarrab), and, a few months later, he 
appeared in public for the first time in a play by 
*Allalà, Bou AMine (Bà *AMin), a play which owed 
its success to his flair for energetic bufoonery 
From the very start he made a powerful impressi 
with his innate acting talent and his unusual gift for 
improvisation, expressing himself not only with his 
face but with his whole body, from head to foot; he 
was all movement. His silhouette, his mime, the 
twinkle of his eye, the unexpected laugh gave a sharp 
edge to each response emphasising the word, with an 
incomparable shaft of humour. To call him a come- 
dian would be an understatement he was a spectacle. 

In fact, he was still not sure at this time how to 
make his own entry into the threatre, and his first 
attempt—ai-‘Ahd alwifi, "The promise kept", a 
drama in three acts performed in Algiers in March 
1927, was far from being a masterpiece. After this 
failure, he was luckier the following year with a 
‘comedy (Bi Borma), which was warmly received by 
the Algerian public. 

Over the next ten years, al-KusantinI was. to 
compose, stage and act in twenty-five plays, as well 
as a number of farces, most of which have been lost. 
In this brief space of time he chalked up a number of 
important dates in the history of the young Algerian 
theatre. In fact, his successes were as varied as were 
the responses of the public and the critics, and the 
conditions under which the plays were staged. Even 
the settings varied: sometimes the municipal theatre. 
of Algiers, Constantine or Oran, sometimes a cinema 
auditorium, sometimes, in a rural district, a hastily- 
adapted barn. Furthermore, these performances 
generally gave only a meagre profit to the author 
and his colleagues, actors, singers, dancers and 
musicians, 

During this same period, al-KusantinI played 
minor roles in French films like Sarati le Terrible and 
Pépé le Moko, alongside Harry Baur and Jean Gabin. 

After 1938 he practically stopped writing for the 
stage, but, deeply attached to his profession, he was 
acting in the plays of his successor, Muby! ‘I-Din Bash 
Tarzi, almost to his last day. He died in Algiers on 
2 July 1944, having lived for close on twenty years 
the somewhat austere existence of the milieu to 
which he belonged; he was however, a straight- 














forward man, generous and sincere, an enemy of all 
forced pretence and all hypocrisy. 

Written in Algerian dialect and almost entirely 
Unpublished, al-Kusantini’s work covers a wide 
variety of genres. But in spite of the diversity of 
form, the central core is one of powerful originality. 
Mis work comprises: 

(a) Approximately two hundred satirical songs, for 
the most part on moral and social themes, often 
written as parodies of well-known Arabic and French 
songs. About a hundred have been recorded on disc. 
The most successful of these are: Mən taht L-o*didr, 
“Under the veil"; Wiid Lbläs, "The father’s son"; 
Kala hulnd “The gossips; Bih grelo "That gives him 
the itch”; Djari Std-a bmed “My cousin Sid Ahmad”; 
Z-aman theddal “Times have changed”; 

(b) About thirty sketches, composed of series of 
humorous and entertaining scenes with two or three 
characters, accompanied by songs, in a realistic 
setting, that of the Algerian petit-bourgeoisie, whose 
foibles and vices are energetically satirised. Half 
of these have been recorded on disc: the peasant 
before the judge, the rustic and the man-about-town, 
the drankard, the old man and the old woman, the old 
"woman and the ghost, the mysterious table, the 
unwilling sportsman Bachir, etc, 

(c) Twenty-fivestage-plays, listed below in chrono- 
logical order: 1. aL-4AMM al-adfi (see above); 2. Bi 
Popma, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 22 March 1928; 
3 Zeghiveblane ou les deux. mangeurs de haschisch et 
le Jis du roi (Zrirabbüm), comedy im three acts, 
Algiers, 15 February 1929; 4. Tans w-#l-Dja:@ir, 
“Tunis-Algicrs”, revue in two acts, Algiers, rr March 
1929; 5. Khada Mabi “Take my book”, comedy in 
three acts, Blida, 15 November 1929; 6. Bata Kaddiar 
abtenma® “Babs Kaddour the Envious", or "My 
cousin from Istanbul”, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
20 December 1929; 7. Lundja 'I-Andalusiyya, comedy 
in five acts, Algiers, 28 February 1930; 8. Shedd riikek 
"Take care", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 25 
January 1931; 9. Thukba fzl-ard “A hole in the 
ground”, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 18 February 
1931; 10, Canad “Carry on talking!"", comedy in three 
acts, Algiers, 11 January 1932; 11. Ba Sebst “The 
man with the pipe", comedy in three acts. Algiers, 
18 January 1932; 12. “Aysha w-Bëndā, comedy in 
four acts, Algiers, 22 January 1932; 15. al-Mursidn, 
“The lunatic asylum", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
25 January 1932; t4. Faded “They woke up!" revue 
in two acts and twelve tableaux, Algiers, 5 February 
1932; 15. Ya rast ya réshé “It's her or it's me!", 
comedy in two acts, Algiers, 7 February 1932; 16. 
Zid a‘lth "Outdo him!", melodrama in three acts, 
Algiers, 2 January 1933; 17. Alfah yestornd, "Allah 
protect ust”, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 23 
January 1933; 18. Baba Shikh, comedy in three acts, 
Aprit 1933; 19. Takhir ax-zmdn, “The time is ripe”, 
comedy in three acts, Mascara, 1933; 20. Khüdni 
b-28-sif, “Take me by force!” comedy in one act, 
Diidjeli, 20 November 1934; ar. Sbdbi diári "Its my 
neighbour's fault!”, comody in one act, Djidjelli, 20 
November 1934; 22, Shedd milih “Hold tight!", 
‘comedy in two acts, Orléansville, May 1935; 23. Kagba 
Otil, comedy in two acts, Fez, 1936; 24. Ya hasra Uh, 
“All this trouble you're causing me!", melodrama in 
three acts, Bougie, 3 July 1936 (inspired by Marcel 
Pagnol's film Angele), 25. Ash bala "What are they 
saying?", comedy in three acts, Blida, x9 February 
1938. 

The theatrical work of al-Kusantini thus presents 
a rich variety. It is in fact possible to classify his 
plays as: drama (1); melodramas (2); revues (2); 
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farces (8), which were performed at public festivals 
and whose essential object was to entertain the 
‘spectators; moral comedies (7), where the author 
‘sativises Algerian society; and finally, comedies of 
character (5), which describe the failings and vices 
of humanity. But it is clear that such a classification 
cannot be absolute, since all these elements, or at 
least the majority of them, combine, to varying 
degrees, in each play: there Is a plot, simple to the 
point of being negligible, a depicting of morals and 
a description of human nature in general, set in 
motion with the full panoply of sarcasm, with man as 
a prey to a quasi-tragic contradiction, represented by 
the blunt and malicious rustic, or one of his rivals, 
the vagabond, the insecure, the unfortunate, con- 
demned to do battle in the jungle cf society and 
struggling there in his own way, clumsily, nervously, 
sometimes craftily, his conscience never easy, but at 
the same time anxious for respectability, secretly 
longing to integrate himself in the world which rejects 
him, always ready to accept the situation that 
presents itself, and even more than this, to be excited 
by outward appearances, as a means of approaching. 
reality; in short, a Charlie Chaplin figure, drinking 
anisette and munching Barbary figs. 

The comedy of al-Kusantini depends to some 
extent on the characters, but more frequently on the 
situations, and also on the wit of the dialogue, which 
in most cases is not included simply for its own sake, 
but with the object of throwing light on a character. 

However, without being totally pessimistic, the 
themes tackled by al-Kusantint are not primarily 
light-hearted—a fact not uncharacteristic of a 
humorist. We find here the naive provincial cheated 
by flatterers and mischievous servants, vain bour- 
geois merchants exploited by swindlers, egotistical 
parents sacrificing the well-being of their children 
for their own interests or for sosial traditions, ete. 
But this gloom, which should not be exaggerated and 
which al- Kusantini, a keen observer, has drawn from 
his own experience of life, is always concealed beneath 
his comic sense. At the moment where comedy is 
in danger of turning into tragedy, farce intervenes, 
with its sometimes rather crude elements, and brings 
back the laughter. Predictably, under these circum- 
stances, the dénouements tend to be happy. Al- 
Kusantini is no more concerned than was Molière in 
making his endings plausible. Often, in fact, the 
dénouement should logically be an unhappy one; but 
then it would no longer be a comedy. 

Al-Kusan{ini is a comic author and mot a philo- 
sopher. It is vain to attempt the discovery of a 
coordinated doctrine in his works. However, it is not 
impossible to draw from his plays a group of Meas 
which make up what might be called a system of 
moralit 

Everything which is contrary to nature and 
hostile to reason js anathema to al-Kusantini: the 
prejudices which trap Algerian society in a stifling 
traditionalism, the superstitions which divert the 
faithful from true piety, the hypocritical distortion 
of religion to favour the machinations of corrupt 
individuals and profiteers, and the greed which trans- 
forms man into a kind of moral monster. Conversely, 
he is eager to spring to the defence of the young, 
even when they are not totally frreproachable. 

It is clear that such a philosophy might appear 
to be a somewhat superficial approach to the prob- 
lems; nevertheless, the fact remains that it isa 
Philosophy closely linked to the life experienced by 
the mass of Algerians between the First and Second 
World Wars, concerned with the images that people 








saw around them every day, in the street as weil as 
within their families, and this is fairly remarkable. 

Al-Kusantini confined himself in general to 
making rough drafts, sketching out his ideas, laying 
down the simple foundations of what was to become 
a play on the stage. His style also reflects this im- 
provisation: it is a comedy style, meaning that it 
commends itself better to performance than to 
reading. It is admirably suited to its purpose, natural, 
alive, full of ingenious features and significant images, 
always pleasing and witty, often provocative. 

In his satirical verses, which by contrast were 
written before being sung, the phrases are short and 
staccato, punctuated by exclamations and rhetorical 
appeals; it could be said that they represent an almost 
breathless approach to the pursuit of emotion. 

1n conclusion, it is thanks to al-Kusantint that 
Arabic comedy rose for the first time in Algeria to 
heights similar to those attained, for example, in 
Athens with Aristophanes, in Rome with Plautus and 
Terence, and in France with Georges Courteline. 

For his high qualities of theme and of form, in 
drama as well as in his satirical songs, al- KusantIn 
deserves to be long remembered. 
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KUSAYLA 8. Laszam, or Kasita was, in the 
tradition of the Massinissa and of Jugurtha, one of 
the most eminent figures in the struggle ot 
the Berbers to preserve their independence. 
in 55/674, at the time when the maid Abu 'l- 
Mubádiir Dinar came from Egypt to replace ‘Ukba 
b. Nüfif as governor of the recently-conquered 
province of the Maghrib, Kusayla was certainly 
"king" of the Awraba, a broad alliance of tribes of the. 
Barinis group, for the most part sedentary. The 
territory of the Awraba was centred at that time on 
the region of Tiemcen, called Pomaria in antiquity, 
and it probably stretched from west of the Aurès 
range to Wallla (= Volubilis) to the north of Fez. It 
may be recalled that Idris [g.v] was brought to 
power by the Awraba of Wallla, At the time of the 
conquest, the majority of the latter were no doubt 
Christianised. In fact, according to al-Bakrl their 
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capital Tlemcen maintained, along with the features 
of its ancient civilisation, a large Christian population 
until the sth/11th century. It was at Tlemcen that 
Abu 'I-Muhádjir was confronted by Kusayla. The new 
governor, preferring a policy of conciliation to one 
of force, took the opportunity of making an ally of 
the “king” of the Awraba. Kusayla became converted 
to Islam and henceforward lived with Abu ' 
hadjir at Takerwin which had replaced the capi 
founded by *Ukba b. Nàfi*, and the name of which, 
by its prefix, symbolised a full scheme of Arab- 
Berber agreement. 

The death of the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
Muʻāwiya, led to a change of policy. In 62/681 Ukba 
set out once again for Ifrikiya, dreaming only of 
vengeance and a great djihdd. With him, the policy 
0f subjugating the Berbers by force took on a new 
ease of life. His first act was to put Abu "I-Muhadjir 
in irons, to take Kusayla prisoner, and to re-instate 
as the capital, with its former name, the place which 
he had initially selected for the purpose during his 
first term of authority. Subsequently, forcing Abu 
"PMuhidjir and Kusayla to accompany him, he 
embarked on the major expedition which was sup- 
posed to take him—there is no serious reason to 
doubt it—as far as the Atlantic. On the way, in spite 
of the warning of Abu "I-Muhadjir, ho went out of his 
way to humiliate the Berber “king”. We are familiar 
with the typical scene, described in all the sources, 
where ‘Ukba, as a means of humiliating Kusayla, 
forces him to skin a sheep in his presence. 

In the early stages, the lightning campaign that 
he initiated, the more unexpected in that it followed 
the policy of peace and conciliation of his predecessor, 
seems to have had the advantage of surprise, which 
explains, in part at least, his initial decisive success, 
But resistance soon became orgarised. In fact, Ulba 
made no major conquest. The Baránis, the most 
Tomanised of the Berbers, allied themselves with the 
Byzantines. The Awraba secretly made contact with 
Kusayla, their chief. He—it is not known from 
where—escaped from detention under "Ukba, and 
assumed leadership of the resistance. Over-confident 
in his successes, did “Ukba for his part, as all the 
sources assert, commit the foolish error of sending 
the bulk of his troops towards al-Kayrawan, keeping. 
with him only a handful of men, some of three 
‘hundred horsemen? Was there an over-riding need to 
relieve the capital threatened by the Byzantines? Or 
was this mote simply a question of an act of in- 
discipline on the part of soldiers exhausted by a long 
and tedious campaign? Whatever the case may have. 
been, to the south of Biskra, at Tahüda (7 Thabu- 
deos), *Ukba found himself confronted by Kusayla 
at the head of powerful Barünis and Byzantine con- 
tingents, Here he found, along with all his meu, 
including Abu 'l-Muhádjir, the epic and spectacular 
death of which he dreamed and which perpetuated 
his legend. A mausoleum, that of Sidi ‘Ulba, was 
erected on the site of the battlefield and became a. 
centre for pilerimage which is still revered today. 

At al-Kayrawün, there was panic, which illustrates 
the importance of Kusayla's victory and especially 
the strength of his forces. The idea of evacuating 
the country, proposed by Hanash al-San*áni, finally 
prevailed over that of resistance, supported by 
Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi. So the army withdrew. 
But al-Kayrawan did not lose the whole of its Arab 
and Muslim population, It had already advanced 
beyond the status of a simple military camp, a fact 
which deserves underlining. Between the years 64-9/ 
683.8, it became the capital of a huge Berber kingdom 

















ruled by Kusayla. Ibn “Idbari (Bayan, i, 3x) notes 
that: “Kusayla granted amdn to the Muslims who 
had stayed in al-Kayrawan. He established himself 
there as sovereign (amir) of all the inhabitants of 
lfrikiya and the Maghrib, including the Muslims 
present in that area.” Hence no xenophobia, no 
persecution, no religious fanaticism. We may under- 
line this fact, reported by witnesses who had no cause 
to flatter their adversaries. Kusayla himself, we are 
assured, took care not to renounce Islam after his 
victory. These measures are sure evidence of a 
politica! programme designed to deprive the Arabs 
of any religious pretext for invading the Maghrib 
once again. 

But the wave of conquest was not yet exhausted. 
When the crisis which arose in the East with the 
revolt of Ibn al-Zubayr had abated, Zuhayr b. Kays 
al-Balaw! set out for Ifriķiya with a strong army. 
Kusayla, who was not sure of the conditions pre- 
vailing at his rear in al-Kayrawan, chose to go and 
wait for his enemy at Mams, $o km. to the west of 
the capital, thus in a region where mountains could 
offer refuge in the event of defeat. The battle, in 
which he fost his life, went against him. But it should 
not be believed that it was as decisive as our sources 
claim. In fact, although victorious, Zuhayr preferred 
to evacuate the region again, so as not to succumb to 
the good things of this world, so we are told. In turn, 
he met his death on the return journey, at Barka 
where the Byzantines had sifected a landing. Was 
this supposed to be a combined operation, designed 
to catch the Arabs ín the Ifrikiyan trap, a plan which 
failed because of poor co-ordination? If Kusayla's 
attempt to found a great empire governed from the 
city founded by *Ukba b. Náfi* had succeeded, the 
history of the Maghrib would certainly have taken a 
different tur. But were the Berbers ripe then for 
such a scheme? With al-Kahina (g.2.), the torch of 
resistance passed subsequently to the Butr, but with 
no more lasting success, 
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KUSAYR, a port situated on the African 
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Shore of the Red Sea, a little to the north of lat. 
26°. A gap in the madreporic barrier which runs along 
the coast (A. Prompt, La vallée du Nit, in Bull. de 
UInstitut Egyptien, 3rd ser., 1891) has allowed at 
various periods of history the utilisation of this 
anchorage which, by virtue of the sweep described 
by the Nile towards the east at the level of Kift, 
Kis and Kink (g.vv.), is in fact the nearest access 
from the sea to the Nile (about zoo km.). 

Remains of works from the period of the Middle 
Kingdom and from Ptolemaic times (P. Jouguet, in 
Histoire de la nation égyptienne, iii, 94-5) show that 
the site was used from ancient times onwards, 
although it lost its importance in the Roman period 
when, because of difficulties in navigation through 
the Red Sea to Suez, landing was proferred on the 
coast further to the south, at the port of Berenice, 
in the neighbourhood of the future ‘Aydhib, despite 
the increased distance along the track between the 
sea and the Nile thereby required (G, W, Murray, The 
Roman roads and stations and the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt, in Jnal. of. Egyptian archaeology, xi [1925]). 
Towards the end of the Romano-Byzantine period, 
inadequate control of the regions through which this 
more southerly road passed probably brought Kusayr 
an increased importance, and at the opening of the 
Islamic period it served as a port of embarkation for 
pilgrims travelling to the Hidiáz. 

However, when the Fatimid caliphate in Cairo 
revived the ancient traffic of Greco-Roman times 
with the Yemen and the Indian Ocean shore lands, 
the security which was re-established in the moun: 
tainous desert between the Nile and the Red Sea 
favoured the use once more of the southerly route to 
*Aydháb, a port which was moreover more or less 
opposite the holy places of the Hidjàz. From the end 
ol the sth/11th century, the installation of the capital 
of Upper Egypt at Kos nevertheless brought a 
certain amourt of traffic to Kusavr, even if it was 
still much less important than that of SAydhab. 
Whilst Aydpáb was over two weeks’ journey from 
Kas, Kusayr is given as only three days’ journey 
from it, and is described as “the port of Ks". In the 
Mamlak period, naval units intended to maintain, 
Mamlak control over the Red Sea were stationed 
there, and some commercial operations were con- 
ducted through Kusayr. The western portolans of 
the rgth century mix up, however, Kis and Kusayr 
(which last they pinpoint correctly but call “Chos”). 
‘The revival of Kusayr increased in tempo after 767] 
1365-6 when the abandoning of the *Aydhab road, by 
now increasingly unsure, brought about the decline 
of the latter port, from which large-scale commerce 
now turned away; but after some fifty years, it was 
‘Tox, on the Sinai peninsula, which inherited the role 
of fAydhab as the main spices port on the Red Sea. 

‘The local importance of Kusayr continued to grow 
in the oth/zsth century. Apart from the fact that 
ihe spice merchants sometimes still used it as à 
port of disembarkation, Kuşayr became the main 
outlet for Upper Egypt on to the Red Sea. Corn 
exported to the Hidiáz travelled via Kusayr, which 
had become the departure port for the Pilgrimage and 
whence one could also travel to the ports of Ethiopia 
‘The inconspicuous Christian missions which tried to 
establish relations with the Negus of Ethiopia set off 
from Kusayr, and Fra Mauro's map of 1460 gives it 
the name of "Cuser" (the site of SAydhab further to 
the south syriptomatically received thatof "Chaser"). 
Kugayr's primacy was all the more firmly established 
because the economic centre of gravity of the Upper 
Said was from this time onwards fixed in the 























northern part of the province. The beginning of the 
Ottoman occupation saw the rise of Kini, which 
replaced Kas as the regional centre and also, it seems, 
as the main departure point for Kusayr. The greater 
part of commercial traffic continued to consist of 
orn, continuously despatched to the Hidiaz, and of 
coffee imported from the Yemen. In the 18th century, 
Hawwara control over Upper Egypt did not harm 
the port's traffic, in fact the reverse, since Kugayr's 
situation along the route to the Indies attracted the 
attention of the French and British as much as that of 
the Beys of Cairo. Bonaparte's soldiers found at 
Kusayr an agglomeration essentially made up of 
stalls open to the sky, with a very scanty permanent 
population (this being also the caso with ‘Aydhab in, 
his time), and with Hidjaci influence very strong 
(Description de l'Égypte, État. moderne, i, 193-202). 
Under Muhammad Alt, buildings for the Egyptian 
government were again set up at Kugayr. The small 
town became one of the district centres of the 
provirice of Kind. The pilgrim traffic remained cach 
year the main source of activity for the port, but alter 
1859 the Pilgrimage traffic was deflected to Suez. At 
the time of the 1897 census, Kusayr had ca. 1,802 
inhabitants. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the works cited 
in the article): J, Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux 
pour servir à la géographie de l'Égypte, Cairo 19195 
JeCl. Garcin, Un centre musulman de la Haute 
Ésypte mediécale: Qs, Cairo 1976, index, 

(J.-Ct. Ganem) 

KUSAYR 'AMRA [sce ARCHITECTURE]. 

KUSAYY, an ancestor of Mubammad in the 
fifth generation and restorer of the pre-Islamic 
cult of the Ka‘ba in Mece 

His genealogy is unanimously given in all sources. 
as Kusayy b. Kilib b. Murra b, Ka'b b. Lu'ayy b. 
Fihr or Kuraysh b. Ghàlib (Ibn al-Kalbw-Caskel, 
Gamiara, Tab. 4), and his life and exploits are 
recorded by our sources in three recensions which 
only differ from cach other in trifling details; these 
go back to Muhaminad al-Kalbl (d. 146/763-4), Tbu 
Ishak (d. 150/757) and ‘Abd al-Malik b. «Abd al-Aztz 
b. Diuraydj al-Makkt (d. 150/767). Kusayy is re- 
presented, like the usual legendary type of hero who 
founds a city, as having passed his childhood and 
youth far from his native land and in obscurity: 
a younger son of Kilab b, Murra, a descendant of the 
Kuraysh whose supremacy in Mecca had been 
replaced by that of the Banü Khuz&'a, he loses his 
father soon after his birth and is taken by his mother 
Fatima bint Sa'd b. Sayal who had married again, 
her second husband bring a member of the tribe of 
Bani Udhra, to that new husband's tribe in the 
north of the Arabian Peninsula (ia the neighbourhood 
of Sargh, according to Ibn al-Kalbi (ín Ibn Sa'd, i/r, 
36, 26] a place on the Syrian frontier of the Hidjaz, 
near Tabük (Yàküt, iii, 77), or right into Syrian terri- 
tory near Yarmük [al-Bakrt, 773]); here his original 
name of Zayd was changed to Kusayy from the root 
deey, "to go far away". Having learned his true 
origir from his mother, he returned to Mecca where 
ās a result of his marriage with Hubba, the daughter 
of the Khuza^i chief Hulay| b. Hubshiyya, who 
controlled all the arrangements for the worship of the 
Kaba and the pilgrimage, he soon acquired an 
important position in the city. On the death of his 
father-in-law, Kugayy managed to succeed him in 
his offices, either after a long struggle with the 
Khuzá'e, or as a less reliable tradition has it by 
means of a tricky bargain which ho made with (Abü) 
Ghubshin, with the son or only some more distant 
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relative of Hulayl (ef. Ibn Durayd, al-Isititak, 277, 
7 with 282, 2). The detailed narrative of the events 
which brought Kusayy to fame is given in the article 
Knvzà*a. 

Becoming master of Mecca and guardian of the 
Ka‘ba, Kusayy rebuilt the latter and organised its 
worship; he united the clans of the Kuraysh, who 
were previously scattered, into a solid body which 
assured them the mastery of the town for the future; 
indeed it is even said that it was on this account that 
the name Kuraysh (from tatarrasha, “to combine") 
replaced the old name Banu 'I-Nadr; Kusayy is said 
to have been called al-Mudjammi® ‘the re-uniter”, 
On his death, the sacred offices that had become his 
perquisites, were inherited by his four sons ‘Abd 
al-Dar, ‘Abd Manaf, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza and ‘Abd 
Kusayy, the second of whom through his son 
Hashim was the direct ancestor of the Prophet. The 
house which Kusayy had built himself quite close to 
the Ka‘ba was henceforth the centre of the civil and 
religious functions of the Kuraysh under the name 
Dar al-Nadwa. To Kusayy is also attributed the 
discovery and digging of the well of al-‘Adjal (IKutb 
al-Din = Chron. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wüstenfeld, iii, 107, 
below; Baladhuri, Fwtüh, 48; Yàküt, iii, ro-20; al- 
Bakrl, 646, cf. 766). 

From what has been said above, it is evident that 
the Kuraysh regarded Kusayy as their true founder 
and the founder of the Kaba. The antiquity of this 
tradition is attested by a verse of al-A*shà (al-Bakdi, 
489) and by several of Hassin b. Thibit. Later 
historiography has tried to harmonise this old native 
tradition with the genealogical system which later 
became established and according to which Kuraysh 
= Fihr b. Malik b. al-Nadr (Wiistenfeld, Gencal. 
Tabellen, N.) as well as with tbe tradition quite 
different in origin and character of the Abrahamic 
cult of the Kaba and its vicissitudes under the 
Djurhum and the Khuza‘a. Kusayy is therefore to 
Mecca “what Theseus was for Athens and Romulus 
for Rome” (Caetani). In the present state of our 
knowledge, ít is impossible to say whether he should 
be regarded as a historical personage transformed into 
a hero or the mythological transfiguration of a hero. 
His name is found, although by no means commonly, 
in the Arab onomasticon: a Nahik b. Kusayy al- 
Solül, a contemporary of Muhammad, is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir, Usd, vi, 14-15; Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, 
ed. Cairo vi, 257; the Diamhara of Ibn al-Kalbi 
(Caskel, Tab. 114) mentions a. Kusayy b. «Awf and 
(Tab. 125) a Kusayy b. Milik, The fact that this 
name is to be recognised in the VSP of the Nabataean 
inscriptions and probably also in the Kovoa; of a 
parchment from Dura on the Euphrates (cf. Cumont, 
Les fouiltes de Doura-Europos, Paris 1926, 320) does 
mot justify us in concluding that it js of northern 
origin, since as we have seen, it is found among 
different tribes. The tradition which makes Kusayy 
pass his childhood in Syria is in favour of the hypo- 
thesis which makes the worship of the Ka‘ba in- 
troduced, or at least renewed, as a result of in 
fluences from the north; perhaps in some statements 
of tradition (c.g. al-Kalbi, quoted by Ibn Sad i/r, 
39, 1-11) we have an echo of an actual fact, namely 
that on the old cult of Hubal (g.v.}, “the idol of the 
Khuri‘a" there was super-imposed that of al-"Uzzà 
and Manif-Manat, for which we have definite 
evidence in Northern Arabia in particular. 

In any case, the figure of Kugayy soon became 
legendary; his story, as we have seen, has the charac- 
teristic features of the legends of eponymous heroes; 
his alleged sons are only symbols of the part played 





















by Kusayy in the religion of Mecca. If it is not quite 
true that he was the object of regular divine worship 
(the name ‘Abd al-Kusayy borne by one of his sons 
does not necessarily imply the divine character of the 
father), he was undoubtedly venerated according to 
the ancestor worship, which certainly existed in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, although we know very little about 
it. The eponymous hero of the people of al-TSif, 
Thakif, is analogous in character to Kugayy. The 
fatter’s memory remained particularly associated 
with the Dir al-Nadwa {g.c.]- 

Whatever the origins may be, it is certain that 
at the beginning of the 6th century A.D. the control 
of the Ha*ba and of the kadjdj was in the hands of 
a clan claiming descent from Kusayy and that the 
Kuraysh were agreed that he was the founder of 
their tribal unity. It is to be noted on the other hand 
that even if this clan included among its members 
some of the recognised chiefs of the Kuraysh, among 
others the Band Umayya, it was far from having 
complete political and financial control in its hands; 
the Banü Makhzüm, for example, one of the most 
powerful families in Mecca, were not descended from 
Kusayy. It seems probable then that tho Meccan 
“republic” was constituted on the initiative and 
under the direction of the Band Kusayy, but that 
the latter were forced to admit into their social 
organism other clans having the same rights and 
privileges as themselves, although the prestige of 
noble blood and supremacy in religious matters 
always remained the exclusive prerogative of the 
Bana Kusayy- 
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(G. Levi Detta Viva) 

KUSDAR, KuzpAr, the name of a town in 
mediaeval Islamic Baliéistan (ge), modern 
town and district of Khurdar in the former Kalàt 
state [see x1LAt] in Pakistan. It lies in lat. 27° 48’ N 
and long 66° 37’ E. at an altitude of 4,050 feet, some 
85 miles south of Kalit; the long, narrow valley of 
the Kolachi River in which it is situated is strategic 
ally important as a nodal point of communications, 
from Karaei and Las Béla (g.0v.] in the south, from 
Kahl in the east, from Kalat in the north, and from 
Makrin and Kharan (9.071) in the west. 

Kusdár was first raided by the Arabs under Sinan 
b. Salma al-Hudhali, who was appointed governor 
over the Indian marches early in MuSiwiya’s caliphate 
by Ziyad b. Abthi, and then by al-Mundbir b. al- 
Djfrid al-“Abdt (Balidhuri, Fulah, 433-4). The 4th/ 
roth century geographers mention it, together with 
Kizkinan or KIkàn [sec KiLAr] as one of tho towns 
of the region of Taran or Tuwardn, which must have 
lain in the east-central part of Balitistin (see 
Minorsky, EI* art, Tardnj, aud as being 80 farsakks 
from al-Manstra in Sind, Kizkanan is mentioned in 
he middle years of this century as being the residence 
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of the local ruler, but Kusdar is described as tho chief 
town, with a citadel and a flourishing mercantile 
quarter, to which traders from Khurisin, Kirmin 
and India resorted, and with fertile agricultural lands 
around it (Ibn Hawkal’, 324-6, tr. Kramers and 
Wiet, 317-20; Mukaddasi, 476, 475, 486; Hudiid al- 
fdlam, 123, 373; Yiküt, ed. Beirut, iv, 353; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 331-2)- 
Kusdar was certainly the seat of the local ruler by 
the later years of the century, the time of the rise of 
the early Ghaznawids, for in 367977-8 Scbüktigin 
reduced the ruler of Kusdir to obedience. However, 
his son Mabmdd of Ghazna had to come once more 
and attack Kusdar in goz/torr and make its ruler 
tributary (‘Utbi, in Nazim, The life and times of 
Suifán Malmniüd of Ghazna, 74), and his son Masa 
in 420-1/1030-1 also sent his uncle Yasuí b, Sebüi 
to Kusdár and Makran on a punitive expedition 
(Baybakt, in R. Gelpke, Sultin Mas‘ad 1, von sna. 
Die drei ersten. Jahre seiner. Herrschaft (j21]to3o- 
424/1033), Munich 1937, 87 ff. 

Thereafter we hear little about Isusdar. [n recent 
timesit fell vithin the Kbanate of Kalät. H. Pottinger 
visited it in r8ro and found it a small town of ea. soo 
houses, it being the summer residence of Mir Murad 
SAIL of the Brahüi Kambarini tribe, brother-in-law 
of Mabmud Khán of Kalat (Travels in Beloachistan 
and Sisde; accompanied by a geographical and 
historical account of those countries, London 1816, 
35-7). C. Masson noted a large tepe north of the town. 
of Kbuzdar, with the romains of mad walls, 
sumably relies of the mediaeval Kusdir (Narrative of 
various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panjab, London 1842, ii, 41-4). In 1870 a fort was 
constructed there and a garrison placed in it by Mir 
Khudadd b. Mibràb Khán of Kalàt in the course 
of his warfare with the Diam or local ruler of Las 
Bela [g.v]. Khuzdâr town and district now form a 
tahsil of the Diahlawān Subdivision of the Kalāt Dis- 
trict of Pakistan, with a population in 1961 of 26,476. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources men- 

tioned above, see Imperial gazeteer of India, xv, 

298-9, and Population census of Pakistan 1961. 

District census reports. Kalat, 1-24-5, 1-2. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOSH, a Biblical personage whose name 
appears in ch. x of Genesis in the genealogical lists of 
the posterity of Noth (NGb). According to the in- 
formation in verses 6-7, Kash, the eldest son of H: 
is the brotherof Misrayimn, Patand Kena‘an (Kan‘a 
the father of Sebi”, Hewuah, Sata, Ka'máh and 
Sabttka? and, by Ra‘mah, the grandfather of 
Sh'bi* and Dedan. Miszayim is Egypt, Pat doubtless 
Libya, Kena‘an, the land of Canaan (Palestine and 
Phoenicia). Most of the names of the descendants of 
Küsh are to be attached to the maritime regions of 
the Red Sea. S*bi? has been identified hypothetically 
with the port of Saba in the Bay of Adulis on the 
south-west of the Red Sea, which is mentioned in 
Strabo (xvi, 4, 8, 10); H'wilàh, which is given in 
Genesis xxv, 18, for the western border of the 
Ishmaclites’ territory, has been associated with the 
name of the South Arabian tribe of Khwla; is Sabtah 
the LaBers of Strabo (xvi, 42), the Sabota of Pliny 
(vi, 155, xii, 43), the EabGaOa of the Periplus of 
the Erythracan Sea (27)? Whatever may be tho case, 
it is to be located in the Arabian peninsula, as 
Ra‘mah is placed by various authors in Hadramawt. 
Sheba’, which is not the Kingdom of Saba, is situated 
in the north-west of Arabia. As for Dedan, thic is tbe 
oasis of al-*Ula, near Mad@in $atib, in the north-east 
of the Hi 






































Thus Küsh appears to be linked by this genealogy 
with Arabia and the Red Sea. But in verse 3 of the 
same ch, x of Genesis, which seems lo reflect another 
tradition, he is presented as the father o[ Nimród 
{Arabic Namrüd) with whom Mesopotamia is 
associated. 

Indeed, in the whole text, Kügh, as an ethnic term, 
in the ordinary way designates neither Arabia nor 
Mesopotamia, but the neighbouring populations of 
Egypt, on the south-west borders of the land, ie. 
precisely the region which the Egyptians called 
sh (see also Babylonian Aüghv, Assyrian ūsu, 
Old Persian kiisha), An oracle of Ezekiel (xxix, to) 
also announces the destruction of the land of Egypt 
“from Migdol to Syene (from the extreme north to 
the extreme south) and as far as the frontier of Kish”, 
In 2 Kings xix, 9, the Pharaoh Tirhiqah, of the so- 
called Ethiopian dynasty, is called King of Kash. 
Everything leads us to suppose that Kash is the 
name of ancient Nubia, i. of the region which 
extends as a whole from the first to the fourth 
cataract of the Nile. The Septuagint translates it in 
general as Ethiopia, which, because of the value 
placed on the word “Ethiopian” in antiquity, is at 
the source of the erroneous interpretation of Ruski as 
"black" or "African 

In the Xur'án, Küsh is named no more than the 
sons of Nüb. Islamic tradition, which knew his name, 
however, supplies pieces of evidence which do not 
agree totally with one another or with the evidence 
of the Bible. They are all reported by al Tabarl. 
According to some, Küsh, son of Hàm, is the brother 
of Migrayim, KGt (Biblical Pat) and Kania (Annales, 
i, 212, 217). But eewhere Kash appears as the son, 
and not the brother, of Kan “in, himself presented as 
‘a fourth son of Hàm (i, 219, 220; seo also i, 192; Ibn. 
al-Athir, i, 50). He is given finally as the predecessor 
of Kan‘in as king of the universe after the disappear- 
ance of the sons of Afridin (Chronique, Freach tr. 
H. Zotenberg, i, 120). In all the traditions, he is the 
father of Namrüd, tyrant (mudadjabbir) of Babil, 
conforming with Genesis, x, 8. But if, in the general 
way, the paternity of the Habasha as well as those of 
the peoples of Sind and Hind are attributed to him, 
the Nubians on the other hand are never explicitly 
associated with him. In the genealogy supplied by 
al-Tabari (1, 223) on the authority of Wahb b. 
Munabbih, it is from KanSin, brother of Kish, and 
his wife ISenbyl, great-granddaughter of Yatith, that 
the Nubians are descended, together with the popula- 
tious of Ferzàn, the Zandj, the Zaghiiwa and all the 
Blacks (or, according to another passage, the blacks 
with fuzzy hair). Elsewhere (i, 216), it i5 Hàm who is 
the only one named as the ancestor of these peoples. 

‘The Kushitic languages.—It is from the name 
Kish that the word Kushitic is derived, under which 
are grouped a body of Hamito-Semitic (but not 
Semitic) languages spoken by about fifteen million 
people, the majority of them Mustims, scattered over 
a vast territory of alinost 2 million km’, within 
which are included the populations speaking the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia. The area is constituted 
basically by the Horn of Africa and spreads in the 
north into Sudanese and Egyptian territory to around 
the first cataract of the Nile and in the south into 
‘Tanzania, as far as the 4th degree of latitude. 

Bedja (Tu-Bedawiye) is spoken by Muslims in 
the north of the area, in the northern part of Eritrea, 
and stretches betwaen the Nile on the west (where it 
is in contact with Nubian and Arabic) and the Red 
Sea (where itis in contact with Semitic Tigré) as far as 
the environs of Kusayr. it is true that in the northern- 
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most part, the Muslim *Abübde tribes are today 
almost entirely Arabised. At the same time, in the 
south, a part of the Beni Amer (Banü Amir) nomads 
have abandoned Bedja for Tigré. Between these two 
groups are to be distinguished, with their particular 
dialects, in the centre the Bishari and Hadendowa, 
and in the south the Halenga and Arteiga. 

Still further to the south, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, there is the area of Saho and ‘Afar, other 
Kushitie languages. 

Sahois the language of an almost entirely Islamised 
population leading a pastoral existence in the south of. 
the Massawa region in Eritrea. The Irob-Shao 
Christians, who constitute an enclave on thc Abyssi- 
nian plateau, have partially abandoned Saho in 
favour of Semitic Tigrinya. 

‘The language of the ‘Afar (Arabic Danakil) is 
spoken in the south of Eritrea, in the north of the 
region of Djibouti, and extends towards the west as 
far as the Awash River. 

‘The Somali-speaking tribes who inhabit the 
extreme shore of the Horn at the mouth of the Tana 
River are also almost entirely Islamised. The most 
important dialects are those of the [sik who inhabit 
the shore of the Gulf of Aden and the Daród tribes at 
the edge of the Indian Ocean as far as the north of 
Kenya and who also inhabit the province of Ogaden 
in Ethiopia. In the north, in the territory of Djibouti 
and as far as Diré-Dawa in Ethiopia, it is the dialect 
of the ‘Isa which is widespread. 

In the valley of the Wabi Shebelle as far as Khamar 
(ancient Mogadishu), it is Hawiya which dominates, 
While in the south, in the province of Benadir, Digil 
is spoken, a dialect of the Sab, also widespread in 
Aden among the emigrant foreigners called Djabertis 
[see pjanar]. 

The Oromo (whom the Europeans, adopting an 
Abyssinian word resented as pejorative by the 
natives, call Galla) at present occupy a vast territory 
from the centre of the Abyssinian plateau as far as 
the centre of Kenya (to the north of Mombasa and 
along the Tana River). These are on the whole pagans. 
Islam, however, has conquered a part of the northern- 
most populations. Of the dialects of the Oromo, Mata 
in the west, Tulama in the north-east and Borana in 
the south-east, are very close to each other. They are 
‘opposed to a southern dialect group, sc. that which 
constitutes the speech of the Bararetta and Kofira 
in Keny 

Agaw, in the north of Ethiopia, occupies no more 
than a limited and fragmented territory, having for 
the most part given place to Semitic, sc. Tigrinya and 
especially Amharic. A northern Agaw dialect, Bilin, is 
spoken by a small Muslim population, Other dialects 
still in use are Khamir, Khamta, Kwara, Kamant and 
Awngy or Awiya. 

To the west, a group of languages relatively close 
to one another covers the region of the lakes (from. 
Zway to Shamo and Lake Rudolf) and extends into 
the adjacent mountainous zone (the province of 
Sidamo). These are Gudella or Hadiya and Kambatta 
in the north-west of the region in question, Alaba, 
Sidamo, Darasa, Burdji and Konso in the east. 
Generally connected with them, but without any 
totally compelling reason, are Gidole or Gardulla, 
Arbore, Galaba ete. On the other hand, thee is a 
tendency today to consider Rendille in the north-east 
‘of Kenya, on the edge of Lake Rudolf, and Bayso in 
an island to the north of Lake Abaya, as projections 
of Somali. 

In the region of Omo, one can distinguish Ometo, 
Dawro or Kullo, Goba, Walamo, MaruoorGatsamba, 





























Badittu, Zaysse, Basketto, Doko, Cara, Djandjero, 
Kaffeto, Anfillo, Shinasha or Gonga, ete. 

In the same region, some languages, which are 
ptobably Kushitic, are spoken by Nilotic peoples, 
Gimira, Magji and Gunza. 

A Kushitic extension in Tanzania is possibly 
represented by Irakw and less probably by Mbugu. 

‘There may be seen from this simple inventor 
although it remains incomplete, the immense li 
guistic variety of the vast area generally considered as 
Kushitle. Tt is still very inadequately explored, and 
numerous tongues are known to us only by a rare and 
insignificant documentation. ‘There result from this 
problems of classification which lead at times to 
Calling into question the very membership in the 
group of some of the most anciently recognised 
languages. There has also been a proposal to detach 
from the Kushitic ensemble an Omotic group con- 
sisting essentially of the languages of the region of 
the Omo, and from this some authors have come to 
consider Bedja as a particular division of Hamito- 
Semitic without any special connection with Kushitic. 

Tn so far as the existing documentation allows one 
to judge, such questionings appear excessive. The 
existence of common traits peculiar ta a body which 
can be called Kushitic do not appear capable of being 
explained by simple phenomena of diffusion. But it is 
no longer as possible today to admit the traditional 
division into two groups: Lower Kushitic with Bedja, 
‘Afar, Saho, Somali and Oromo, Upper Kushitic coi 
sisting of Agaw, Burdji, Sidamo and the western 
languages. Without attempting here to propose a real 
classification, for which the state of studies still gives 
no authority, one may to some extent rely on the 
characteristics of these languages to discern some 
particular affinities. The linguistic information which 
is to be supplied below can justify the following 
table: 

A. Northern Kushitic: Bedja; 
B. 1. Eastern and southern Kushitic: ‘Afar, Saho, 
Somali and Oromo: 
1L. Central Kuskitic: Agaw and languages of the 
region of the lakes: 
C. Western Kushitic: languages of the region of the 
Omo. 

The group of Eastern and Southern dialects and 
that of the Central dialects are closer to one another 
than each of the two others. 

Linguistic characteristics.—These are the 
principal common traits in the Kushitic languages or 
in the majority of them, 

(i) On the phonetic plane.—Vhe predominant sy!- 
labic type is of the consonant + vowel form, at the 
beginning of a word; closed syllables of the consonant 
++ Vowel + consonant type are present especially as 
final syllables. In the intervocalic position, the best- 
tolerated consonant groups have a first liquid element 
or are constituted by a nasal — an oral homorganic 
consonant (mb, nf, etc.). 

The consonant system includes im general "em- 
phatics", most often glottalised in effect, which 
complete, at the same point of articulation, the orders 
formed by an tinvoiced stop and a voiced stop, with- 
out always participating themselves in correlation of 
voicing. The majority of the languages also present 
a post-palatal order: &, g, #, but none opposes a g to 
a b. However, one must take account of the very 
frequent present of a voiced cerebral d which can 
adjoin the “emphatic”, unvoiced dental. 

Except in some Agaw dialects which are innovative 
on this point, there is no distinction in the labial zone 
between the spirants and occhisives. Where there is 
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an f, it is not opposed to £, and the voiced equivalent 
is in general b, never v. The following table, in which 
the phonemes are put in parentheses, being frequent- 
ly, but not in all cases, represented, will give an idea 
of the Kushitic consonant system: 

labials: pif, b, m, w; 

dentals: t, d, (f), d, n; 

sibilants: s, (2); 

palatals: +, g, &, y; 

laryngals: b, ?; 

liquids: 1, e; 

‘The pharyngals A, *, the labio-velars Ae, gw, at 
times fe, the prepalatals č, dj, at times c, the em- 
phatics s and [, are only attested in certain languages. 
The minimal vowel system is triangular, with five 
vowels: i, é, a, o, u, with most often an opposition of 
quantity. 

The majority of languages are familiar with tonal 
‘opposition, in various degrees of development. In a 
language like Bedja, only a small number of lexemes 
cf the CVC-form seem to bear a characteristic 
descending tone, capable of constituting a distinctive 
morphological mark, cf. def "mother": det "mothers", 
edt "sister": Reit "sisters"; but in Awiya and in 
Mota for example, tones play as important a role in 
the morphological plan as in the lexical one: (Moča) 
bino "ashes": bino "'coffee" ; (Aviya) adjé “I give": 
adjé "he gives". Unlike the tonal schemes, the 
accentual schemes are not generally distinctive, 
except possibly in some forms where phonetic evolu- 
tions have accidentally conferred on them a differen- 
tiating role: (Bedja) ha'ddb adir "I killed a lion", 
"haga adir “1 killed lions". 

(ii) On the morphological plane.—Loxemes are 
stituted in Kushitic by constant radicals with variable 
morphemes, generally suffixed: (Sidamo) mi 
min-ino “he built”, min-d “house”, (Ometo) med- 
ie forms", med-a "form"; (Somali) deh-: 

i "', del? " to be between, among", 
tween", Despite some phenomena of 
apophony in some languages (Bedja dir "to kill": dar. 
“to massacre’, rimid “to avenge”: rimad “to be 
revenged", the radical vowel may be considered 
stable in every series of derivation, as may be seen 
from the preceding examples. 

By far the most frequent form of radical is CVC: 
6*5 of the verbal radicals in Kaffefo, 67% in Somali. 
In Bedja, however, and uniquely in Begjo, it yields 
predominance to radicals of type CVCC or CVCVC. 
But analysis reveals that these roots are often derived 
from Semitic, and particularly from Arabic. The 
verbal system is based in general on the fundamental 
opposition of two aspects: the incompleted and 
completed. Conjugation is of two types. In some 
languages, a certain number of verbs are conjugated 
by means of prefixed signs. This is the case with 
‘Afar, where this type of conjugation represents 
more than a third of ail verbs, and especially with 
Bedja, where it represents nearly two-thirds; but 
Somali and Agaw have only four verbs with prefixal 
conjugation. For all the other verbs and in all the 
other languages, conjugation is suffixal. Thus the 
verbal forms are constituted in principle according 
to one of the following two schemes: 

A. Prefisal conjugation: sign of the person + sign of 
the aspect/mode + verbal root + desinence of the 
gender and/or number. Example *Afar: r-a-figd “you 
know" incompleted indicative): 1-i-[igd "you knew" 
completed or perfective indicative). 

B. Suffixal conjugation: root + sign of the aspect 
mode + desinence of the gender and/or number. For 
example Bedja: tám-t-én-i "you (fem.) eat” (in- 





















































completed indicative) tém-ta-i “you (fem.) at 
(completed or perfective; tam-ti-i “(if) you were 
eating” (modal). 

These schemes are capable of minor modifications 
in varus languages. In particular, attention is 
drawn to newly-developed forms by means of suffixed 
morphemes. The most frequently used variable 
morphemes are: 

— for the gender and number 
singular and n for the plural; 
— for the aspect: a as the sign of the incomplete is 
often opposed to an antecedent vovel (d, e, i) tor the 
completed or perfective, while the modal form is 
characterised by u; certain languages however, such 
as Bedja or Agaw, present some slightly different 
situations from this point of view; 

— for the expression of the persons, the paradigm is 
the following: Sing. 1. (>) 2. t+, 3. masc, (y-), fom, 
t; Plur. t. m, 2. b, 3. (Y). (The forms between 
parentheses are often represented by 9). The identity 
Of this system of signs with that of Semitic and Berber 
conjugation, whose very characteristics it presents 
(the same form in the singular for the 2nd pers. and 
the grd fem., distinct forms for the rst pers. sing. 
and plur, the yst pers. plur. being in addition 
deprived of the sign of number) has led to the positing 
of the probable hypothesis that the morphemes of 
aspect/mode which in the scheme follow these marks, 
are no more etymologically than short auxiliary verbs 
conjugated by means of pretixes. 

The completed: incompleted opposition, with pos- 
sibly a modal form, does not exhaust the complexity 
ot the Kushitio verbal systems. Periphrastic forms, 
constituted by means of auxiliaries, often serve to 
add the expression of different aspectivo-temporal 
nuances such as the near past, the pluperfect and 
ly the “continnows-progressive” or “con- 
comitant". Examples: Afar: A4beld tínd (incomplete. 
+ complete of na “to be") "you were engaged in 
looking, you were looking" 
(will eat)", én-ay-a "he is engaged in eating” 

As regards their coojugation, the languages ot the 
Omo have a separate place in the Kushitie group. The 
scheme there is also suffixal, but the morphemes used 
and their modes of combination are peculiar to them. 
For example, Ometo: 2nd sing. incomplete er-dsa 
“you know", complete erdd-asa "you knew", 

The Kushitic languages distinguish various secon- 
dary verbal themes by added signs. A first method of 
derivation is partial or total duplication of the radical 
which gives the roots intensive or frequentative 
value: Agaw (Bilin): dd- "to cover": dábddb "to 
cover completely”; Sidamo; ub "tto shake": kubhub 
to shake strongly”; Bedja: beas 
to tum and turn again”; Oromo: bFk- 
bebbëk "to know well", 

The second method is the fixing of sigus to express 
the orientation of the process in relation to the sub- 
ject: s (č, s) for the causative, # (q), m, © for the 
internal reflexive, the passive and the reciprocal. 
Hence in Bedia: hiskam "to extend" (intrans.), 
hisham-ish “to extend’ ir “to kill", so-dir 
“to have [someone] killed 
be eaten"; min “to sha 
In Oromo: tab 
(trans.), b£k-a "he knew", bék-at 
arg “to see", arg-am “to be seen 
go out", Res "to cause to go out 
“to be seen". 

One should also mention a type of verbal composi- 
tion widespread in the majority of the Kushitic 
languages and which consists in the juxtaposition of 


for the feminine 






























', (ajto-man “to be shaved”. 
to break" (intrans.), čab-s “to break” 





"le understood"; 
In Ometo: ke "to 
> uto sec”, beet 
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an invariable element (plain verbal radical, noun, 
interjection, onomatopoeia, etc.) and of a verb 
meaning "to say’: €Afar: hd y "to say Ao" = “to 
roar", Sidamo: sida y "slowly + to say" = to act 
slowly”; Agaw: yik y “down + to say” = "to 
lower"; Oromo: ol gd "to say + up = to rai 
Ometo: shii ga “hush + to say = to be silon 

The Kushitie languages of the centre and east have 
various series of proncminal forms. One of them, 
called “emphatic”, is used especially to act as a sub- 
ject. Other forms generally suffixal serve to express 
the complements of the verb and noun. The following 
tables will show both the common bases and the 
developments peculiar to the various languages 


“Emphatic” pronouns 


























Somali ‘Afar Oromo Awiya Sidamo 
(Benadir) 
Sing. x anù áni án 
2 aü ái ou 
3 mas. ússuk inni yi 
fem. issi ihin yi 
Ptur. 1 mani nali)  2nnidji 
2 isse dein) outddii 
3 dyyu ussün isān(i) yádji 
Attached pronouns 
Somali ‘Afar Oromo 
Sing. 1 -hey -yi ho, 
amas, -Ré ds AP 
atem. io (y) Mp 
kis dä n 
Wo dà “shi, -he 
sheyn Ana 
2 -kin osi kësan(i) 
3 köd kän Résan(i) 





In Northern Kushitic (Bedja) the “emphatic” 
forms, apart from the first persons, appear to be 
clearly constituted by an invariable base with per- 
sonal sulfixal signs added: Sing. 1. ani 2, mas. bar-i- 
RÀ, fem. Dat-i-üh, 3. mas, bar-i-is, fem. Dat-i-is; plur. 
1. dni, 2. mas, Dar ik, fem. bat-i-dk, 3. mas. bar-éds, 
fem. bots 

The languages of the west have a system of their 
own which is well illustrated by Ometo: Sing. 1. id, 
2; nl, 3. d; plur. 1. mu, 2. inte, y enta. 

All the Kushitie languages recognise a distinction 
of gender between masculine and feminine, at times 
in a vestigial state, as in certain languages of the 
west, for example. Among the varied signs which are 
used, the frequency of the suffixal morpheme -+ for 
the feminine should be noted. On the syntactical 
plane, the essential fact is the agreement of the 
majority of the languages on the order determinant- 
determined, The only exceptions are Somali and 
Oromo which regularly present the inverse order; 
Bedja, the qualifying adjective follows the qualified 
noun when the latter has a definite article. But in all 
the languages, the dependent proposition precedes 
that on which it depends (except, in certain particular 
cases, in Bedja and Somali) and the verb is placed at 
the end of the phrase after the subject and the various 
complements, 

On the lexical plane, the certain cognate forms are 
still relatively few in number, above all because of 
inadequacy of the theory of phonetic.correspondences. 
Nevertheless, the existence of a common vocabulary 
can be established in several forms. Here are some 
examples. Bedja: sim, Agaw: shun, Sidamo: shume, 
Ometo: suma, Djandiero: sum "name"; Somali: 
teadne, ‘Afar: wodana, Oromo: onne, Sidamo: wodana, 
Ometo: worama "heart"; Somali: daw, Oromo: 




















dandi, Sidamo: doga, Burdii: dawa, Agaw: dok", 
Ometo: age, Kaffa: dag "way". For some words, the 
languages of the west present forms which distinguish. 
them from the rest of the Kushitic group; Bedja: lil 
Somali: i, “Afar: if, Oromo: ig-ia, Sidamo: ilie, 
Agaw: yil, but Ometo: ayfe, Djandjero: afa, Kalfa: 
ajo "oyo; Bedja: yaf, Somali: af, Sidamo: afo, but 
Djandjero, Kaffa; wind “mouth”. 

Bibliography: In Ernest Renan's Histoire 
générale si système comparé des langues sémitiques 
(rst part only appeared, 1855; other editions revised 
with additions 1858, 1863, 1878), the term “cou- 
scite” is already used in relation to the East- 
African languages: "One may believe that, among 
the non-Semitic languages (of Ethiopia), the 
remains of the ancient language of the Kushites 
have been preserved"" (2nd ed. 1863, 339). But it 
was R. Lepsius who first recognised the linguistic 
group and definitively gave it its name in hi 
Nubische Grammatik mit viner Einleitung &ber die 
Volker und Sprachen Afrika’s, 1880. Kushitic 
appeared there to be constituted by Bedia, Shoho 
(or Saho), Falasha (an Agaw dialect), Agaw, Galla 
{or Oromo), Dankali (or ‘Afar), Somali to which is 
added Hottentot. In an earlier work, Standard 
alphabet, and ed, 1863, he had grouped under the 
name of Ethiopian, the majority of these languages 
with Semitic Harari, but without Hottentot. For 
the recognition of their membership in the 
Hamito-Semitic family, see the information 
supplied by M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire el la phonélique du chamito- inition, 
Paris 1947, 3 ff. For Kushitic in gene: 
general overview of the distribution of the be 
guages and their linguistic structures is to be found 
in M. A. Bryan, The distribulion of the Semitic and 
Cushitie languages, London 1947, completed by 
A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The non-Bantu 
languages of North-Eastern Africa, London 1966; 
J. Greenberg, Studies in Afrisan linguistic eias- 
Sification, New Haven 1955; idem, The languages 
of Africa, The Hague 1966. For recent per- 
spectives, see F. R. Palmer, “Cushitic’, in 
Current trends in linguitics (vol. vi, under the 
direction of T. A. Sebeok), The Hague 1970, and 
D. Cohen, Les langues chamito-sémiliques. 4. Le 
couchitique, in Les langues dans le monde, under the 
direction of M, Cohen and J. Perrot, Paris, in 
the press. Comparative studies. A. B. 
Dolgopol'skiy, Sravnitel'no-istorieshaya fonetiha 
Aldüskibh yazthov “Historical and comparative 
phonology of the Kushitic languages", Moscow 
1972. On the root, see E. Cerulli, in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, i (1934), 44-3, ii (1937), 25-6, 
357, i (1938), 336; A. B. Dolgopol'skiy, in 
Voprost Yasiko:naniya 1967, 278-82; A. Zaborski, 
in Folia Orientatia, xvi (1975), 2636. On the 
verbal system, sec B. W. Andrzejewski in 
Hamito-semitica, eå. J. and Th. Bynon, The Hague 
1975, 361-74; G. R. Castellino, The Akkadian 
personal pronouns and verbal systern in the light of 
‘Semitic and Hamitic, Leiden 1962; F. Cerulli, in 
Comptes rendus du GLECS, là (1037), 613, v (1948), 
12; D. Cohen in RET, v, 43-68; idem, in Comptes 
vendus du GLECS, xiv (1969-70), 69-74; idem, 
Langues et techniques, nalure e! socidté, ed. J. M. C. 
Thomas and L. Bernot, Í, Paris 1973, 57-63; idem, 
Actes du r” Congrès International de linguistique 
sémitique et chamsto-s£mitique, ed. A. Caquot and 
D. Cohen, The Hague r974, 40-5; M. Cohen, in 
Mélanges Maspero, Cairo, 704-19; B. Ferrario, in 
Archivio di Glottologia e filologia africana, à (1923), 
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51:01; A. Klingenheben, in Mitteilungen f. Orient. | added a fa? (for fibb) to his name, which became 


Forseh., iv (t956), 211-77. On Bedja, R.A. 
Hudson, in African language Studies, sv (1974), 
‘L. Reinisch, Die Bedauye-Spracke in Nord- 
ost-Afrika, Vienna 1893; idem, Wörterbuch der 
Bedauye-Sprache, Vienna 1895; E. M. Roper, Tu 
Bedawiye, London 1929. On *A far, G. Colizza, Lo. 
lingue Afar nel Nordest dell'Africa: grammatica, 
testi e vocabolario, Vienna 1887; I. Reinisch, Die 
*Afar-Spracke, ici, Vienna 1885-7. Ov Saho, 
L. Reinisch, Die Saho Sprache, iii, Vienna 1889-90. 
On Somali, R, C. Abraham, English-Somali die 
tionary, London 1967; B. W. Andrzejewski, The 
declension of Somali Nouns, London 1964; L. E. 
Armstrong, The phonetic structure of Somali, in 
MSOS No. 34; C. R. V. Dell, The Somali language, 
London 1953; M. M. Moreno, ZI somalo deila 
Somalia: grammatica e testi del Banadir, Darod £ 
Dighil, Rome 1955; L. Reinisch, Die Somali- 
Sprache, i-iii, Vienna 1900-3; idem, Die Dschäbarti- 
dialekt der Somali-Sprache, Vienna 1904. On 
Oromo, G. Da Thiene, Dizionario della lingua 
galla, Harar 1939; M. M. Moreno, Grammatica 
Leoric --pratica della lingua galla con esercizi, Milan 
1939; F. Praetorius, Zur Grammatik der Galia- 
Sprache, Berlin 1893. On Agaw, C. Conti- Rossini, 
La langue des Kemant cn Abyssinie, Vienna 1912; 
R. Hetzron, The verbal system of Southern Agam, 
Berkeley 1969; F. R. Palmer, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 
131-59, XXi (1958), 376-9! idem, in Mitteil. f. 
Orient. Forsch., vii (1959), 260-97; L. Reinisch, Die 
Bilin-Sprache in Nordost Afrika, Vienna 1887. On 
Sidamo, E. Cerulli, La lingua e la storia di Sidamo, 
Rome r938; M. M. Moreno, Manuale di Sidamo, 
Milan 1940. On the Kushitic of the west: 
Cerulli, I1 linguagrio dei Giangero ed alcune sidama 
dell? Omo (basketto, ciara, zeissè) (= Studi Etiopiei 
iii), Rome 1938; idem, La lingua caffina (= Studi 
Etiopiei iv), Rome 1951; W. Leslau, A dictionary 
of Moca (Southwestern Ethiopia), Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1959; M. M. Moreno, Introduzione alla 
lingua ometo, Milan 1938; L. Reinisch, Die Kafa- 
Sprache in Nordost-Ajrika, Vienna 1888. 
(D. Conex) 
KUSHADJIM, Manwóp s. AL-HusaYw B. Al- 
Sinvl 8, SHAMAK, Abu 'L-Faty, post of the gth/roth 
century whose death is variously given in the sources 
Detween 330/97 and 360/97, but which must have 
taken place ca. 350/964. Originally from a family of 
Sind [see wRAHIM 8, ALSINDT), he was born at al- 
Ramla and lived at al-Mawsil at the court of Abu 
‘I-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdán (see HAMDANIDS], 
and then at Aleppo, in the entourage of Sayt al-Dawla 
(gx; he also made severa journeys to Egypt, 
Baghdád, Damaseus and Jerusalem. His verses aie 
described by R. Blachére, Motanabbi, 134, as "excos- 
sively florid and enjoying a contemporary vogue”, 
which is confirmed by al-Mas‘idi, who in his own 
lifetime, devoted long passages to him in his Murüdj 
(see index). He was closely associated with his son-in- 
law al-Sanawbari [¢.v-], and he is one of the creators 
of nature poetry in Arabic, in which he evokes visual 
pleasure by his descriptions of gardens, flowers and 
trees. But he was also a Adfib, an astrologer and 
master-cook to Sayf al-Dawla; he excelled in so many 
branches of knowledge and activity that his surname 
Kushádjim is said to be an scrostic formed out of the 
initial letters of the subjects in which he excelled, or 
out of various adjectives—a df for kiddbalaatib, skin 
for shi‘r/sha‘ir, alif for adabjadib or for inghd", djim 
for djadaljdjawdd, mim lor mantikjmunadjdiim. It is 
even said that, after having studied medicine, he 



































Takushdjim, but had hardly any success. 

He has left behind a Dias, first published at 
Beirut in 1313/1895-6, then at Baghdad in 1970 (by 
T. Kh. N. Mabfüz); a collection of Rasail (Fihrist, 
200), an Adab al-nadimjal-nudamá?, ed. Balak 1298, 
Alexandria 1329; a K. Khasi@is al-farab; a K. al. 
Tabikh; a Kane al-kultàb (al-Kalkaghandi, Sub, i, 
154, 162-3; a K. al-Maşāyid wa 'l-majārid (partial 
ed., carelessly done, Baghdad 1954) comprising some 
20 poems on hunting, some of which are reproduced 
in the K. al-Bayzara (ct. F. Viré, Le trait? de l'art de 
volerie, Leiden 1967, 2), in the Diwan and in vol. x 
of al-Nuwayri’s Nihiya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Charaf, Questions de critique, 
index; Thacilibi, Yatiwa, i, 22; idem, Khass al- 
kkáss, 107; Ibn al-Imád, Shadkarát, iii, 37-8; M. 
Canaid, Saif ad-daula, 292-3; A. Mez, Renaissance, 
index; Brockelmann, S 1, 137; Zirikll, Adm, s.v. 

(Cnt. Pektar) 

AL-KUSHASHI, Sari at-Dis Ayman B, Mugan- 
MAD B, YONUS, AL-MADANT aL-DapIANT, Suft mystic 
and scholar, b. Medina 991/1383. Little is known of 
his life. His family ou his father’s side migrated from 
the village of Dadjan near Jerusalem and settled in 
Medina. He spent part of his life as a soldier, In 
Tort/1602-3 he travelled with his father to the Yemen, 
where he studied with various of the religious teach- 
ers, especially those with whom bis father, Muham- 
mad b. Yünus had studied. An incident not specified 
ìn the sources disturbed him deeply, causing him to 
return hurriedly tirst to Mecca, and them to Medina, 
where he continued to study from some of the great 
mystics of Indian origin, especially al-shinnawi and 
Sibghat AIA, and through them, the works of al- 
Ghawth al-Hind!. He was affiliated to several 
mystical orders, including the Nakshbandi, the 
Kàdir and the shattürl He attracted numerous 
students, and enjoyed a reputation for extraordinary 
humility. He is of particular importance bocause of 
the character of his transmission of the doctrines of 
the school oí Ibn al-Arabi [g.»], particularly as 
reformulated by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djll [gr] to 
various parts of the Muslim world, including Sumatra. 
and Java. Among his students for almost twenty 
years (t051-70/6141-60) was the Sumatran ‘Abd al- 
Rwaf of Singkel, and numerous Djawi associates of 
whom we do not know the names. His pupil and 
‘successor as shaykh of the Shattariyya order, al 
Karani[g.v.], maintained his wide circle of students, 
and gives much information about him in his al-A mam 
(see Bibl.). It is worthy of note that Tahir, the son of 
his greatest student al-Karanl, was a teacher of 
shih Wall Allah (9.0. 

His works ínciude Süf interpretations of hadith, 
rare among Süfi authors, who devote inost of their 
exegetical skill to the Kuran. He was noted for the. 
extent to which he associated Kuranic and hadith 
quotations with his views, and his skill in presenting. 
the isnad of every hadith that he cited. A commentary 
n his rhymed credal statement al-‘4 bida al-manzima 
by his student Ibrahim al-KGrini entitled Kasd a 
sabil was rendered into Malay, possibly by his student 
*Abd al-Ra'üf. 

His books on hadith, uşūl and taşawwu/ number 
more than fifty. One has been published (al-Sim| al- 
madjtd fi talkin al-dhihr, kiaydaribàd 1327). Other 
works, listed by al-Baghdad!, include Hághiya ‘ala 
"L-Ensán al-hámil ‘Abe al- Karim al-DiHlt, al-Kolima 
al-wustd fi shark hikam Ibn al-*Ati?, and al-Kamalat 
al-ildkiyya. He died at Medina in 1071/1660-1, and 
‘was buried in the Baki‘ cemetery. 
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KUSHAYR, an Arab tribe forming part of the 

great gioup of the Bana ‘Amir b. $a%o°a [¢.v.] whose 

fortunes we find them almost continuously sharing 
in the period before as well as after Islam. 

They had particularly close associations with the 
tribes of Ukayl and Dja‘da, whose genealogical table 
makes them brothers. Their genealogy is Kushayr b, 
Ka‘b b. Rabi'a b. ‘Amir b. SaSa'a. Tradition makes 
the mother of Kushayr Rayta bint Kunfudh b, Malik: 
of the tribe of the Banü Sulaym [gv]. During the 
pre-Islamic period, the Bana Kushayr settled in al- 
Yamáma were involved in all the wars of the Amir 
b. Sa'gafa, especially in those against the Tamim, the 
Shaybin, whose chief Hádiib b. Zuràra was made 
prisoner by Málik b. Salama al-Khayr b- Kushayr, 
called Dhu 'I-Rulgayba, at the battle of Djabala, and 
against the kings of al-Hira (cf. NakNid, ed. Bevan, 
70, 404-5). After Muhammad's successes in central 
Arabia, the Kushayr joined with the other tribes of 
the ‘Amir in sending him envoys and coming to an 
arrangement with him; it is to this time that tradition 
dates their conversion to Islam (cf. the texts in 
Caetani, Annali, il1, 29) [9 A.H., §78J). Later they 
took part, without particularly distinguishing them- 
selves, in the wars of conquest in Syria and “Irak, and 
settled particularly in the eastern parts of the Arab 
empire. In the Umayyad period they were very 
numerous and powerful in Khurásán, of which several 
Kushayris were governors famong others Zuràra b. 
*Ukba, whose family possessed a very highly esteemed 
breed of horses). This Kushayri colony has as its 
founder and common ancestor Hayda b, MuSiwiya 
b. Kuihayr, a half-mythical personage who is said 
to have lived to a fabulous age and to have had a 
thousand descendants (Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, Cairo 1325, 
ii, 36, No. 1890; AbG Hatim al-Sidjistani, K. al- 
Mu‘ammarin, in Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. 
, 97). On the other hand, we find in Mubarrad, 
| ed. Wright, 273, a similar longevity attributed 
to Dhu 'I-Rukayba, the Kushayri chief mentioned 
above, and indeed almost all the Kushayris of note 
settled in Khurasin recorded by history, belonged 
to the clan of Salama al-Khayr to which Dbu ‘l- 
Rukayba belonged, and which seems to have been 
the aristocracy of the tribe. 

The Kushayr did not number many poets of note 
among themt; the best known is Yazid Tbn al-Tath- 
riyya who lived between the ead of the Umayyad 
period and the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period. 

The genealogical sources, and in particular Ibn 
al-Kalbl, also mention other ethnic groups bearing 
the name Band Kushayr, two of which belonged to 
the southern tribes of the Aslam and the Aws (Ansar). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamhara, 

Tab. ror and Register, ii, 473; Wüstenfeld, 

Genealogische Tabellen, D. r17 (Register, 140-1) 

Ibn. Durayd, K. al-Isktikdk, ed. Wüstenfeld, 181; 
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"Ukisba,89 and index, (G, Levi Detta Vipa) 

AL-KUSHAYRI, the nisba of two noted Khurd- 
sSnian scholars. 

x. Apy 't-Kasim ‘App au-Karin 3, HawAzin, 
theologian and mystic. He was born in 376/986 






































in Ustuwé (the region of actual Kūčān [g.v] on the 
upper Atrak), the son of a man of Arab descent 
(from B. Kushayr) and a woman from an Arab 
(trom B. Sulaym) dihkan family. He got the educa- 
tion of a country squire of the time: adab, the Arabic 
language, chivalry (furasiyya) and weaponry 
(ishmal al-sil@h). When as a young man he came to 
Naysübür with the intention to get the taxes on one 
of his villages reduced, he became acquainted with 
the üf shaykh AbG CAII al-Dalskálr, who became his 
master on the mystical path. Later on he married 
Aba SAlt's daughter Fátima (born 391/1001). 

Besides his mystical exercises, he studied fikh with 
the Shafift jurist Aba Bakr Mubammad b. Bakr al- 
‘Pas! (d. 420/1029) in nearby Tas; he seems also to 
have visited the city of Marw fi falab al-Glm (Subkt, 
vy 158). In. Naysibür he studied Aaliw and usi al- 
fibh with the Ash‘art scholars Abü Bakr b. Fürak 
(a. jette 16) and Abà Isbák al Isfari'inl (d. ¢18/ 
1027). 

After the death of Aba ‘All in 4os/to15, he seems 
to have become the successor of his master and 
father-in-law as leader of the mystic sessions (madidlis 
al-tadkhir) in the madrasa of Abü ‘AIT (built in 39t/ 
root), which henceforth was known as al-madrasa 
al-Kushayriyya (later on as madrasat al-Kushayriy ya, 
"the madrasa of the Kushayri family"). 

At en indeterminable date, al- Kushayri performed 
the Pilgrimage in company with Abü Mubammad 
al-Djuwayni (d. 438/1047), the father of the mdm 
al-Haramayn, and other Shafi scholars; during 
these travels he heard fadith in Baghdid and the 
Hidjaz, Probably after his return to Naysabar he hetd 
his first madjlis al-imid, ie. session for the teaching 
of hadith, in 437/1046, 

After Naysibür had passed under the control of 
the Saldjüks in 429/1038, al-Kushayrl was involved 
in the struggles between the Hanaff and Ash'a 
‘SHAfiT factions in the city. In 456/1045 he Issued a. 
manifesto defending the orthodoxy of Abu "l-Hasan 
al-Ash'ari; the document (preserved by Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tabyin, 112-14; cf. Subkl, iii, 374 [.; Halm, Der Wesir. 
al-Kunduri, 214 {f.) was signed by the most renowned 
ShAfiT scholars of the city. When in 446/ros4 the 
Hanafi-Shati‘l conflict broke out into a violent fitna, 
al-Kusbayri was imprisoned by his adversaries, but 
was rescued some weeks later by his partisans by 
force of arms. As a reaction to these events, he wrote 
his famous “Complaint”, Skikdyat alt al-sunna bim 
nilahum min al-miġna (preserved by SubkI, iii, 399- 
423; separately ed. by Muhammad Hasan, see below), 
by which he defended al-Ash‘arl against the slander- 
ous accusations of his adversaries (analysed in Halm, 
Der Wesir al-Kundurt, 224 {f.). 

1n 448/1056 al-Sushayel went to Baghdad, where 
the caliph al-Ka%im commissioned him to teach 
‘hadith in his palace. After his return to Khurisán he 
left Naysabar, now dominated by the Hanaff faction, 
and emigrated with his family to Tis, where he 
stayed until the accession to the throne of sultaa Alp 
Arslan in 455/1063. When the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
re-established the balance of power between the 
Hanafis and the Shifids, he returned to Naysábür 
where he lived until his death. He died on 16 Rabi* 
1I 465/30 December 1072 and was buried in bis 
smadrasa besides his father-in-law Aba Ali al-Dakkak. 
He left six sons and several daughters; some of his 
numerous descendants (cf, the pedigrees in Bulliet, 
Patricians, 180-4; Halm, Ausbreifung, 61) officiated 
‘as Adafib of the Sbafii Manli mosque in Na ysábü 

Even if al-Kughayrl's studies covered the whole 
scale of the traditional Islamic sciences, his writings 
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mostly deal with mystical topics. His great mystical 
tafsir, the Lald*if aligháril, was composed before 
4rofroro; the Tarfib al-sulik is an introduction to 
the practice of fajawwtwj, and the famous Risála 
(composed in 438/1045) is a most important compen- 
dium of the principles and terminology of Sifism 
(analysed by R. Hartmann), In all his works (cf. 
Subki, v, 159; Brockeimann, I, 556 f.) al-Kushayri 
tried to reconcile mystical practices, suspected by so 
many scholars, with the principles of the Sharia. 
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2. ABU ‘L-Nask ‘Ap aL-RAuIM B. "ABD Al- 
Kart 3. HawAzx, son of the former; Shafi‘i- 
jurist and Agh ‘arl theologian. Bom in Naysabir 
before 434/1043, he studied faysir and ngal with his 
father and with the mdm al-Harawayn al-Djuwayni. 
When in 469/1077 he publicly taught Ash‘ari Aalém 
in the Nizümiyya madrasa in Baghdad, he provoked 
the wrath of the local traditionalist Hanbali faction 
supported by the masses, and caused a violent fitna- 
The vizier Nizam al-Mulk, who protected the young 
scholar, had to summon him to Isfahan, from where 
he sent him back to Naysábür. There Abu 'I-Nasc 
died, after a peaceful life, in $r4/1120, in his eighties. 
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KUSHBEGI [sce yos sroil. 

AL KUSHDJI (sec *LI AL-KUSHDII). 

KUSHIYAR s. LABAN s. Bassanrl, ABU 'L- 
Hasan AL-Dil, Persian astronomer and 
mathematician. He was born in Gilàn, to the south 
of the Caspian sea, in the first half of the 4th/zoth 
century, probably between 322/934 and 332/944. The 
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date of his death is equally obscure, but was probably 
in the first quarter of the sth/rrth century. Very little 
is known of his life; most of it was spent in Baghdad, 
with the peak of his career in ca. 990/000. 

His principal works comprise two sidis, the z. al- 
djàmi* and the «. al-baligh, as well as an arithmetical 
treatise, the Usiil bisib al-Hind. His astronomical 
tables mark an advance on those of Abu 'l-Wafi? and 
al-Battini. Whereas the latter only indicate the 
values of sines and the cotangent, Kushiyar also gives 
those of the tangent, and the values of these functions, 
are given by him to the third sexagesimal. 

His other great work, the Usul hisdb al-Hind, con- 
tains the first description of the "Indian system of 
calculation", ie. of the system of numeration by 
position (the value of the figures depending on their 
place in a number), which brought about a revolution 
in the ways of calculating used in the Near East, The 
work is divided into two parts. In the first, the author 
works out logarithms for the four basic arithmetical 
operations and for finding the square root. Whole 
numbers are treated within the decimal system, and 
fractions in the sexagesimal one. The second part 
deals with this latter system, already used by the 
astronomers, but set forth by Kushiyar in a way of 
numeration by position. He shows how whole num- 
bers cam be converted from the decimal into the 
sexagesimal system, and then sets forth logarithms 
for the basic arithmetical operations, for finding the 
square root and for finding the cube root. Finally, 
he gives a famous multiplication table, called “the 
table of sixty”, for multiplying within the sexagesimal 
system. In these various calculations, he already 
makes use of the elementary rules for multiplying 
and dividing both positive and negative whole powers. 
As for the figures which he uses, for calculations made 
in the sexagesimal system he uses the Arabic alpha- 
betical characters, the juri al-djumal; but for those 
in the decimal system, the so-called "'Indian"" figures, 
the origin of what were later called "Arabic numer- 
als", Kusbiyar's system of logarithms for finding the 
square root forms the basis for the theory of decimal 
fractions which was subsequently to be elaborated by 
al-Karadif and al-Samaw?al, 
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(K. Jaovicus) 

KUSKUSÜ (^), a word probably of Berber 
origin meaning couscous, a culinary preparation 
containing semolina which is the national dish of the 
peoples of North Africa. lt appears with the article 
and with a final nan in an anecdote depicting an 
Oriental being advised by the Prophet, in a dream, to 
treat with al-kuskusūn a sick Maghribi; this anec- 
dote, related by Dozy (Suppl, s.v.) is very well 
known and is probably responsible for leading 
Moroccan scholars to adopt the form attributed to 
the Prophet, L. Bauer (Worterbuch der arabischen 
Umgangsprache*, Wiesbaden 1957, 402), heard 
kusukson/kuskusán in Palestine, describing it as 
“Teigkügelchen in Fleischdampf gekocht", Couscous 
was known in Spain, and the word Auskusd is provided 
with the article in the Kitab al-Tabikh published by 
A. Huici Miranda (Madrid 1965, 181), but this is a case 
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of an arabisation which is not found in vernacular 
Arabic, where the word never takes the article; sckso, 
Aséhso, kuskus, Řusksi, etc., which betrays iis non- 
Arabic origin, The equivalent term among the 
majority of the Bedouin tribes of Algeria and at 
Tlemcen is Mdm used alone, elsewhere it is ‘aysh, 
msh, or noma, all of which illustrate the importance 
of couscous in the minds of the people, especially 
those in rural areas, who make it the invariable staple 
of their evening meal. 

The quality and the weight of the grains as well 
as the presentation of the dishes offer a considerable 
diversity, which is covered by the generic terms cited 
above but which is expressed by means of a detailed 
and extremely varied vocabulary according to regior 
We confine ourselves here to a description of the 
general processes. 

Couscous may be prepared at any time, but it is 
exclusively the work of women: some chose out of 
preference the nights of Menday and of Friday to 
take advantage of the baraka [q.v] which is attached 
to them, The housewife makes an invocation and she 
must not see or hear anything that might constitute 
à bad omen; on the contrary, it is the custom to 
speak in her company only of saints, of the prosperity 
of the land, etc. 

To make her couscous, the woman sits on the 
ground, places in front of her a wooden plate called 
disína, ga'a, kosrivya, etc. and, to one side, a 
receptacle containing lightly salted water and a sack 
of semolina; in some regions, a little flour is also used 
and to the salted water are added a few drops of 
nisdn water (rain of early May preserved in a flask). 
‘The housewife takes a handful of semolina, puts it in 
the plate, sprinkles it with salted water applied with 
the hand or with a spoon and proceeds to roll it (verb 
Jol) with the flat of her hand, until small grains are 
formed with the size of small buckshot. When the 
stock of semolina provided is exhausted, the grains 
are passed through a sieve, and the bigger ones are 
rolled again until they acquire the desired dimensione. 
or set aside to make a coarse couscous called mhamm- 
$a, berkiiks, borkukesh, mardád, etc. The grains are 
then cooked in steam and may be kept for some time. 

When they are to be eaten, the housewife cooks 
them for a second timc, In a cooking: pot (Aadra), she 
boils water to which she adds vegetables (chick-peas, 
turnips, wild teasels, ete.) and/or mutton or beef 
sometimes browned in a little oil; she puts the cous- 
cous grains in a specia] receptacle (kashds), a conical 
vessel made of earthenware or plaited alfalfa, the 
perforated, smaller base of which is placed over the 
cooking-pot and sealed by means of a twist of straw, 
Escaping, the steam passes through the holes and 
cooks the couscous. The housewife takes care that no 
curds are formed, and when the grain is cooked, she 
tips it into a bowl, garnishes it with a little butter 
and covers it with gravy. The vegetables and the 
meat are most often laid out on the grain. The diners 
make pellets with their thumb, index and second 
fingers, and flick them dexterously into their mouths. 

In the preparation of couscous with sugar (saffa, 
masfiaif), the cooking-pot contains only water; once 
cocked, the grains, which are generally finer, are 
gamisbed with rather more butter, and the cone 
which they form in the dish is decorated with ground 
sugar and cinnamon, 

Among the other varieties, we mention berbikh, 
with fine grain, eaten cold, without butter, and 
moistened with a litle milk; barbaska, made with 
barley semolina; this is called sitwk in Morocco. The 
Kitab al-Tabikh gives the recipe of fityáni which is 
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prepared by cooking grain in gravy and which is 
sprinkled with cinnamon; it also mentions couscous 
with chicken, 

Couscous is quite widely known at the present time, 
especially in France where it is fund commercially 
produced in food factories and sold "precooked"; 
conical utensils ("couscoussiers") made of metal are 
also produced. Restaurants serve several varieties of 
this Maghitibi dish accompanied by a sauce strongly 
seasoned! with pepper (marga Irirra; harisa). 
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KUSS s. SÀ'IDA 4L-lvAplL, a semidegendary 
character of Arab antiquity pictured as the greatest 
orator of all the tribes (al-Diahiz, Baydn, i, 52) 
and whose eloquence has become proverbial (ablagh 
min Kuss: al-Maydānī, Madima', i, 157-78; “mad 
al-Din al-lsfahant (g.t-] even formed an adjective 
rhyming with dudsi in the title of his history of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, al-Fatk al-§ussi 
“of Kussian inspiration”), He is also au heroic figure, 
described as being also the poet, sage, judge, ete. 
par excellence of the Arabs of his time. His genealogy 
cannot be established with certainty, but the nearest 
to reality seems to be: Kuss b. Sitida b. ‘Ame b. 
Shamir b. *AdI b. Malik b. Arda*àn b. al-Namir b. 
Wa?ila b. al-Tamathán b. ‘Awdh Manat b. Yakdum 
b. Afsà b. Dutmi b. Iyäd (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, 
Tab. 174 and Register, ii, 473). Moreover, his very 
name poses a problem, since it is umque (cf. however 
the toponym Kuss al-Natif, i» Yaküt, iv, 97-8); 
although it is given without the definite article, it 
could well be connected with Kass and &issis and point 
therefore to a relationship more ot less close to the 
Christian clergy. It is not impossible that Kuss had 
relations with the Christians of Nadjran, but it is 
wrong to take him, as has sometimes been done, as 
the bishop of that town, perhaps om account of an 
assimilation brought about by the phrase “eloquent 
as the bishop of Nadjrin” (see e.g. al-Diabiz, Haya: 
win, ili, 85). Legend, which also credits him with 
a number of miracles, has it that he presented himself 
at the court of the Emperor of Byzantium, but he 
seems to have delivered his orations in the regions 
between "Irük (where the Iyád [gr] had been 
established, but had lost however their independent 
existence by the end of the DjShiliyya), the Hidjaz 
and Syria. Nothing is known of the date of his death, 
which Cheikho (Shu‘ard? al-Nasriniyya, 211) fixes 
arbitrarily in 600 A.D., and, it is at Rabin, one of the 
dependencies of Aleppo, that his tomb was fixed, 
becoming the goal of a still much-followed pilgrimage 
in the 7tb/zsth century (al-Harawi, Ziydrài, s/10; 
Yakat, ii, 829; D. Sourdel, in Syria, xxxi [1953], 89° 
107). Interred beside him were supposedly the two 
friends to whom he is said to have devoted an elegy 
(in fawi! metre, and the rhyme-dAumd) which is often 
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mentioned but attributed to various poets (al-Bagh- 
dàdl, Kkizina, ed. Balak, i, 261-8 = ed. Cairo ii, 
66-79, of which ghdhid 92 is taken from this piece of 
verve, lists the possible authors in his long commen- 
tary; see also D. Sotrdel, op. laud., 100-1). 

In fact, as well as his eloquence—the specimens 
which are extant of this, in rhymed prose, being of 
very doubtful authenticity—tradition further as- 
cribes to him a poetic talent and attributes to him an 
extensive couvre whose remnants are equally suspect 
(they have been gathered together, with extracts 
from his homilies, by I. Cheikho, Sin‘ard? al 
Naprāniyya, 211-18). 

He is counted amongst those who enjoyed lon- 
gevity, having allegedly lived between 180 and 700 
years, so that in the view of certain people he had 
even known the Apostles; but we have here the 
manifestation of a tendency of the traditionists to 
prolong considerably the lives of certain personalities 
of the past [see xv 'AxMAKON]. Althogh al-Suyüti 
(alI-La*dlt al-magnita fi "labddilh al-maudi'a, i, 95- 
100) criticises the legend of Kuss, no-one doubts his 
bistorical existence, which seems to be attested by an 
hadith often given on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
When receiving a delegation from the Bakr b. Wa? 
(whom the Iyad had joined), the Prophet is said to 
have enquired about Kuss, and learning that he was 
dead, to have recited a passage from a speech which 
he had heard delivered at ‘Ukaz and to have had 
someone (Ab Bakr or another person) remind him 
cf some lines of the orator-poet’s which he had 
forgotten. He is even said to have exclaimed, “1 hope 
that on the Day of Resurrection, he will return to life 
and form s people of his own". Al-Diahiz, who is 
usually fairly prudent, remarks (Bayan, i, 52) that if 
the Prophet repeated his words, it was 
upheld the concept of monotheism and believed in the 
resurrection. This is why he was quickly included in 
the list of the kantfs [9.0.] and of the "people of the 
interval" [see rara], and even considered as an 
ascetic (al-Djabiz, Bayán, i, 365). Ibn al-Atblr (Usd, 
iv, 204) and Ibn Hadjar (Isdba, No. 7340) cite him in 
their biographies of Companions, and although Ibn 
Ish and Ibn Hisham do not mention him, ‘AI b. 
Burhan pays some attention to him in his Stra 
Halabiyya (i, 210-12, 216-18). 

Finally, tradition attributes to him the merit of 
being not only the first to believe in the resurrection, 
but also to have been the first to preach mounted on 
a camel or leaning on a sword or staff [see *xAzA] and 
to use the formula amma ba‘du and write at the 
beginning of a letter (!) min Fulān ilä Fulän (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Abhandl. zur arab. Philologie, ii, s6). He is 
even said to have formulated the juridical rule that 
“proof is incumbent on the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant who denies his guilt must speak on oath”. All 
these legendary details are evidently aimed at 
exalting the prestige of a personage considered to 
be a precursor of Islam. 
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KUSTA s. LOKA A-Ba‘tanaxxl, mediaeval 
scientist and translator. He was of Christian 
origin, from the town of Ba‘labakk (g.v.]. In Baghdad, 
where he worked for some time as a doctor, scientist 
and translator, his reputation was as high as that of 
Hunayn b. Ishak (g.v.]. He was fluent in Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic, being particularly noted for his 
excellent style in Arabic, The last part of his life was 
spent in Armenia, where he was induced to take up 
residence by the prince Sanbarib. According to 
‘Ubayd Allāh b. Djibri'll, he came into contact with 
a certain Abu 'LGhiif al-Batri, for whom he 
composed a number of scholarly works, Kustà died 
in Armenia ca. 300[91:-13; a shrine was erected 
Over his grave, which was accorded the same 
honours as the graves of kings and other eminent 
personages. 

It was, of course, usual for Arabic scholars to be 
well versed in a wide range of subjects, and Kustā 
was no exception. He is said to have been skilled in 
medicine, philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, astron- 
omy, and music—all these subjects are included in 
the lists of his works given by the biographers. Ibn 
al-Nadim (Fihrist, 10-11), having first stated speci- 
fically that he has excluded translations, lists over 
thirty of Kusta’s original works, and Ibn Ab! Usaybita 
adds a further thirty works to this list (‘Uyan al- 
anbà^, ed.A. Müller, Cairo 1882, i, 244-5). Medical 
works, which preponderate, include the following 
treatises: on gout; infectious diseases; insomnia; 
knowledge of fevers, types of crises in illnesses, the 
pulse; paralysis-types, causes and treatment; the 
four “humours”; and phlebotomy. Non-medical 
works include several treatises on philosophy and 
logis; om astronomy, on the celestial sphere; two 
commentaries on Fuclid’s Elements, a treatise on 
algebra, a commentary on the book of Diaphantos on 
algebra; on the steelyard (karastan (q.v.]); on weights 
and measures; and on burning mirrors. Some of 
Kusti’s translations are extant, eg. those of Dia- 
phantos, Theodosios, Autolykos, Hypsikles, Aristar- 
chos, and Hero, For a list of his works, both originals 
and translations see Suter, 40-2 and Index, and 
Sezgin, GAS, lii, 270-4, v, 285-6, and Indexes). Both 
writers give locations of extant manuscripts. 

No comprehensive study of Kusta’s works has yet 
been undertaken, nor has there been made any 
detailed evaluation of his contribution, certainly a 
significant one, to the progress of science. His services 
as a translator must surely rank at least equally with 
his original works. The biographers are unanimous in 
praising his skill as a translator of Greek works into 
Arabic, and in the light of the surviving translations 
their esteem seems to be fully justified. For example, 
although the original of Hero's Mechanics is lost, 
an examination of Kustd's Arabic version (Carra de 
Vaux in JA, 9° Série[1893], Tome i, 586-472, Tome ii, 
152-269, 420-514 — Arabic text and French transla- 
tion) leaves us with little doubt that this is a faithful 
and sensitive rendering. 
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341-82; G. Sarton, Introduction lo the history of 
Science, i, 602 and Index; W. H. Worrell, Qusta ibn. 
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Drachmann, The mechanical technology of Greek and 

Roman antiquity, Copenhagen 1963. (D. Hn) 

KUSTANTINA, Kusantina, CONSTANTINE, a 
town in Algeria and the chief town of the widya 
(department) of the same name. It lies 330 miles east 
of Algiers and 50 miles south-east of Skidda (former 
Philippeville), which is the port for Constantine, 
with which it is connected by railway, in lat, 36° 
22' N, and long. 18° 56', The population in r965 was 
235,000. 

The situation of Constantine makes the town a 
natural fortress. It is built on a rocky plateau in the 
form of a trapezoid, bounded on the south-east, 
north-east and north-west, by deep ravines and con- 
nected with the surrounding country on the south- 
east only by a narrow isthmus. The plateau itself 
declines rapidly {rom north to south. The Kasba on 
its highest point is 2,500 fcet above sea-level, whi 
the Marabout of Sidi Rashid not a mile away is only 
2,170 feet high. Of the ravines which represent the 
moats of this natural fortress, the most remarkable 
is that which runs along the south-east and north-east 
faces of the plateau, at the bottom of which the 
Rummel (Wadi 'I-Ram!) flows. This river runs along 
a narrow gully, a reaÌ cañon, the walls oí which rise 
sheer upright to a height of 500 to Goo feet, disappears 
for t's miles under three subterranean passages 
which the water has hollowed out, makes its exit in 
waterfalls and descends to the verdant plain of al 
Hamma, Across this gorge, above which on the right 
bank rises the plateau of Mansara (2,340 feet), the 
Romans threw a bridge which existed for several 
centuries after the Arab conquest, Al-Baki (Descrip- 
tion de l'Afrique, ed. and tr. de Slane, Ar. text 63, 
tr. 131-2) mentions it, and al-Idrisl (ed. de Goeje, 111, 
ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 265) describes it as one of the 
most remarkable works which it had ever been 
granted him to see. Consisting of two rows of arches, 
one above the other, 217 feet high, a road and an 
aqueduct bringing the water necessary for the town 
ran across it, It collapsed in the 7th/13th century, 
was rebuilt in the 18th by order of Salih Bey under 
the supervision of a Spanish engineer, and on finally 
breaking down in 1947, it was replaced by an iron 
bridge 423 feet long crossing the Rummel at a height 
of 528 feet. Another bridge is, farther up the river, 
to connect the plateau of Mangiira with the quarters 
previously in existence to the southwest of the town, 

This last preserves an originality of aspect which 
is in striking contrast to that of other Algerian 
towns, It resembles a great Kabyle village rather than 
a oriental city. It is an agglomeration of houses 
with clay roots, penetrated by an irregular system 
of narrow, tortuous streets, which sometimes descend 
like stairways to the edge of the ravine, the heights 
of which are crowned by houses. A few monuments 
recall the past history of Constantine. The great 
mosque dates from the time of the first Hafsid 
sovereigns (7th/x3th ventury). The mosques of Sak 
al-Ghazal, of Sidi Lakhdar and of Stdl al-Kattáni, 
all of which were built in the 18th century, belong to 
the Turkish period, as does the palace built by Abmad, 
the last Turkish Bey, just before the French conquest 

The origins of Constantine are obscure. But in all 
probability, the site must have been occupied at a 
very early period by autochtonous peoples. The 
classica) texts mention the existence of a town named 
Cirta at this place. The origin of the name (kart 
“town” [see garva]) would lead one to suppose that 
the Carthaginians had established a colony there. In 
any case, Cirta appears in the period of the Punic 
Wars as the capita] of the kings of Numidia; Syphax 
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had a palace there, Masinissa and his successors 
erected important buildings in it and invited Greek 
and Roman merchants thither. During the civil wars 
of the rst century B.C., P. Sittius Nucerianus, an 
adventurer, seized Cirta and on the latter's ultimate 
triumph received the town and territory. Cirta then 
became a Roman colony under the name of Colonia 
Cirta Julia or Cirta Sittianorum. Juba II made it his 
capital after the restoration of the kingdom of 
Numidia by Augustus and lived there for seven years. 
(24-17 B.C,), till he was forced to exchange Numidia 
for Mauritania. Cirta still remained the capital of the 
republic of the “four colonies”, then in the 3rd 
century A.D. it became that of the province of 
Numidia Civilis or Numidia Cirtensis established by 
Maximianus Herculus in 297. In the course of the 
civil wars which followed the abdication of Diocletian, 
the inhabitants recognised the authority of the usurp- 
er Alexander and gave him asylum after he had 
been driven from Carthage and thus brought upon 
their heads the wrath of Maxentius. The latter took 
Cirta and razed the town to the ground in 311. It was 
rebuilt in 313 by Constantine, the conqueror of 
Maxentius, and received the name of Constantine 
which it has retained to the present day. At the 
Vandal invasion, Constantine was occupied by the 
barbarians, but given back in 442 by Gaiseric to the 
Emperor. After the destruction of the Western 
Empire, Constantine remained independent, till the 
Byzantines, victorious over the Vandals, brought 
Northern Africa under their sway in 533. It remained 
subject to them til} the invasion of North Africa by 
the Arabs, 

‘The chroniclers are silent as to the date at which 
it fell into the hands of the Muslims. It is probable, 
however, that it was not affected by the first Arab 
incursions but was only occupied at the end of the 
1st/7th century at the same time as Carthage and 
the other Byzantine strongholds which were the last 
to surrender. Included in the province of Iirtkiya, 
Constantine owned the rule successively of the 
governors of Kayrawan, the Aghlabids, the Fatimids, 
then the Zirids. The latter retained it even after the 
Hamrnádids had deprived them of a portion of the 
eastern Maghrib. They lost it entirely at the Hilàll 
invasion. The Hammadid al-Mu‘izz took advantage 
of their troubles to seize the town and include it 
among his own possessions. The successors of al- 
Mutizz retained the town for a century in spite of 
a revolt instigated by the uncle of the amir al-Nasir. 
After the capture of Bougie by the Almohads, Yabya, 
the last king of Bougie, sought refuge in Constantine, 
then giving up any idea of further resistance, sur- 
rendered to ‘Abd al-Mumin whose troops took pos- 
session of the town. Attacked unsuccessfully by ‘AIT 
b. Ghäniya in 581/1185, Constantine remained faith- 
ful to the Almohads till the final collpase of the 
‘empire founded by ‘Abd al-Mw'min. 

At this period, Constantine was a very prosperous 

: "Kustantina", says al-Bakrl (of. eit, 63, tr. 
is à) large and ancient town with a numerous 
population; ... it is inhabited by various families 
who were originally part of the [Berber] tribes 
established at Mila, in the land of Nafzdwa in that 
of Kastiliya, but it belongs to certain Kutam! tribes. 
It has rich bazaars and a prosperous trade”, Al-Idrist 
describes Constantine (ISusantinat al-hawa, “of the 
air”, because of its position) as a populous and com- 
mercial town. "The inhabitants, he continues, “are 
rich; they have agreements with the rural population 
(al-“Arab) and co-operate with them for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the preservation of the harvests. 
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‘Their silos are so good that corn may be kept in them 
for a century without suffering any deterioration. 
They collect large quantities of honey and butter, 
which they export to the outside . . ." (loc. cil). 

When the Almohad Empire broke up, Constantine 
recognised the authority of the Hafsid Abü Zaka- 
riyyi?, who was proclaimed at Tunis in 628/1230 
{see warsts]. The history of the town under the 
Haísids (7th-roth/z3th-1óth centuries) is very con 
fused and disjointed. The rulers of Tunis attached 
great importance to the possession of Constantine; 
they frequently lived there and delighted in improving 
it; they usually entrusted its government to princes 
of their own family. Nevertheless, in spite of their 
precautions and trouble they Jost it on several 
Occasions; in 681/1282 for example, ín the reign of 
Ab Ishak, the governor Ibm al-Wazit rose against 
the sovereign of Tunis, who had to send his son, Abü 
Faris, to retake the town by force. In 083/1284, its 
inhabitants opened their gates to the pretender Abü 
Zakariyya” o! Bougie; in 704/1305 at the suggestion 
of the governor Ibn al-Amir, they submitted to the 
Hafsid sovereign of Tunis, whom they cast off almost. 
immediately afterwards, however, to place themselves. 
again under the authority of the king of Bougie, Abu 
"I-Balg??, The latter succeeded in restoring to his own 
advantage the unity of the Hafsid kingdom in 7oo[ 
1309 and or some years maintained peace ín the 
caster Maghrib, But new troubles were not long in 
arising. From 712x312 to 716/1319, Constantine was 
almost independent under the authority of the vizier 
Tbn Ghamr, who succeeded in placing on the throne 
of Tunis a prince of his own choosing, Abü Yabyá. 
In 725/1325, the revolt of another vizier, Ibn al- 
Kátün, exposed the inhabitants to an attack, which 
proved unsuccesful, from the “Abd al-Wadids. The 
wars which then broke out in the eastern Maghrib 
between the Marinids and the ‘Abd al-Wadids, as 
well as the good government of the governors Aba 
‘Abd Allah and Aba Zayd, son and grandson of Aba 
Yahya, king of Tunis, gained Constantine a few years 
of respite. But peace, which had only been established. 
with difficulty, was again broken in the middle of the 
8th/z4th century by Marinid expeditions. Abu 
"I-Hasan entered Constantine without striking a blow 
and supplanted Hafsid authority by bis own in 
248/1547. The defeat of Abu 'l-Hasan at Kayrawin 
brought about a revival in favour of the Hafsids and 
one of them, al-Fadl, took advantage of the occasion 
to seize the town, He beld it for only a short time, 
The former Hafsid governor, Abü Zayd, set at liberty 
by Abū *Inàn, retook Constantine, then abandoning 
his protector, proclaimed as Sultan a son of al-Hasan 
named Tashfin. Scon afterwards, AbO Zayd's brother, 
Abu ‘Abbas, overthrew him and dethroned Tashfin. 
He in his turn took the title of Sultàn, repulsed the 
Dawawida and Sadwikash Arabs, who had laid siege 
to Constantine ín 756/1355, but could not prevent 
the town being taken by AbO “nan, who came in 
Person against it. He regained it from the Marinids 
in 76/360. Becoming Sultàn of Tunis in 772/1370, 
Abu T.CAbbüs maintained peace in the province of 
Constantine till his death. His successor Abü Fáris 
had on the other hand twice to reconquer the town 
from his brother Aba Bakr, who had seized it with the 
help of the Arab tribes. 

We have no exact details on the history of Con- 
stantine in the oth/15th century. Rebellions against 
Haişid rule were, it seems, less frequent than in the 
Preceding century, but its authority was more 
nominal than real. During this period, the real 
masters of Constantine were the chiefs of the Awlad 

















jala, a section of the Arab tribe of Dawawida. In the 
town itself the exercise of authority was in the hands 
of a few families, clients of the Awlad Sala. Such, for 
example, were the family of ‘Abd al-Mwmin of 
Marabout origin, whose chiefs exercised by hereditary 
right the functions of shayAh al-Islam and Amir al- 
Rakad {leader of the caravan of pilgrims to Mecca); 
the family of the Ban Bádis, whose members had 
arrogated to themselves the duties of Addi; and that 
of the Banu 'I-Faggin (or Lafgtin), famous as legal 
authorities. 

‘The arrival of the Turks in Northern Africa 
reopened an era of troubles for Constantine. There 
were two parties in the field. The one, led by the 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, was favourable to the maintenance 
of Hafsid suzerainty; the other, led by the Lafgün, 
invited the Turks thitber. According to Vaysettes, 
a first attempt by the Turks to occupy the town was 
made as early as 923/1517. According to Mercier, 
Hasan, one of Khayr al-Din's lieutenants, forced the 
people of Constantine to recognise his master's 
authority in 925/1519 or 926/r520. The submission of 
the town was only an ephemeral one, however, for 
in 932/1526 a representative of the Hafsid sovereign 
of Tunis was residing in the town. It is not till 940/ 
1534 that the establishment of a garrison definitely 
marks the occupation of Constantine by the Turks. 
‘Their authority was not firmly established without 
difficulty, The belated partisans of the Hafgids did 
not bow at once to the Turkish yoke, but sought to 
vid themselves of their new masters. In 975/1567-8 
they massacred the Turkish garrison and expelled 
their supporters. To restore order, the Pasha Mubam- 
mad had to lead an expedition against Constantine, 
the inhabitants of which did not dare resist but 
opened the gates without showing fight. Another 
rebellion broke out in 1572 and was suppressed with 
the greatest rigour. The ‘Abd al-Mwmins who had 
instigated it, were deprived of their privileges, and 
from that date ceased to play a predominant part ín 
the affairs of the town. They resigned themselves to 
their fall with a very bad grace, We find them again 
in 1052/1642 taking advantage of the difficulties 
caused to the Turks by the revolt of the Kabyles and 
the insubordination of the great Arab chiefs to stir up 
risings again which were, however, speedily put down, 
After being selected as the capital of the beylik of the 
East in the roth/r6th century, Constantine enjoyed 
complete tranquility for the half century following 
the period of government of the Bey Farbat (ros6/ 
1637). But the intervention of the Algerians in the 
aifairs of Tunisia ended in exposing Constantine to 
the reprisals of its neighbours. In 1112/1700, Murád 
Bey of Tunis, victorious in two battles against *AIT 
Khódia Bey of Constantine, laid siege to the town 
and blockaded it for three months. The Dey of Algiers 
at length received warning of the precarious situation 
of the town by a messenger, who had succeeded in 
escaping from Constantine after being let down the 
cliff by a rope, and sent an army to its help, the 
arrival of which the Tunisian general did not dare 
await. 

The i$th century marks the zenith of Turkish 
domination at Constantine. The deyli was held 
during this period by men of energy and intellect, 
ruling like independent sovereigns rather than as 
docile representatives of the Dey of Algiers. Such 
were Kalyan Hasan Bey, called Bü Kamya (1713-36), 
Hasan b. Husayn called B Hanak (1736-54), Ahmad 
al-Kullf (1756-71) and above all Sálib Bey (1771-92). 
Constantine owes to them many public works and 
buildings of general interest. Bà Kamya built the 
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mosque of Sik alGhazil; Bü Hanak made new 
streets and built the Mosque of Sidi Lakhdar. Sàlib 
Bey rebuilt the bridge over the Rummel and the 
Roman aqueduct bringing the waters of the Djabal 
Wabsh to the city; he also built the mosque and 
madrasa of Sidi al-Kattāni and commissioned Italian 
artificers to built him a palace adorned with faiences 
and marble columns purchased in Italy. 

A period of anarchy and disorder succeeded this 
brilliant epoch. Salih Bey himself, deposed by the 
Dey of Algiers, to whom he had given offence, tried 
to stir up a rebellion but perished miserably. Seven- 
teen Beys ruled Constantine in the period 1792-1826. 
‘Some of them only held office a few months or even a 
few days; almost all were distinguished by their 
cruelty and rapine. Constantine suffered much from 
this state of affairs. To the internal disorder were soon 
added attacks by the surrounding peoples. The 
Kabyle hordes of the Marabout (Ibn al-A'ragh 
Svlaymin Kahya) rose against the Turks and ad- 
vanced up to the walls of Constantine in 1804. 
A Tunisian army commanded by Sulayman Kahya 
besieged the town three years later, It was blockaded 
for two months (April-May x807) and was once 
bombarded, The approach of a relieving army from 
Algiers caused the Tunisians to raise the siege, and 
in their retreat they lost 1,167 prisoners and all their 
artillery. 

Abmad, the last Bey of Constantine, possessed 
those qualities which were lacking in his predecessors, 
Intellectual, active, ambitious and energetic, he un- 
fortunately made himself hated by his acts of cruelty 
and by the exactions levied by him to raise funds to 
built a palace in Constantine to replace tho old Dir 
al-Bey. After the French occupation of Algiers, he 
sought to profit by the disappearance of the odjak 
to create an independent principality in the east, and 
had the title of Pasha given to him by the Ottoman 
Porte. Deposed by a decree from General Clauzel on 
15 December 1850, he nevertheless retained posses- 
sion of Constantine. The hesitation on the part of 
the French government, which tried to come to terms 
with him for his voluntary submission and after the 
failure of these negotiations did not wish to enter 
on a dangerous campaign, delayed his fall. But in 
1836, Marshall Clauzel, then governor-general of 
Algeria, obtained permission to undertake an ex- 
pedition against Constantine. Leaving Bone on 
2 November, the French troops arrived without 
difficulty in sight of the town and took up a position 
on the heights of the Mangüra and of the Kudya. Two 
sorties by the besieged, led by Ibn ‘Isa, Khalifa of the 
Bey, were repulsed; on the other hand, two attacks 
by the French in the night of the 22-3 December also 
failed. Clauzel decided to raise the seige and returned 
to Bone after a retreat which was rendered very 
difficult by bad weather. This check was made good 
the following year. An army under General Damré- 
mont laid siege to Constantine on 6 October 1837. He 
was killed on 12 October; but his successor, General 
‘Vale, ordered an assault on the 13th. The town was 
taken after fierce fighting by columns led by Colonels 
Combe and Lamoriciére. Ahmad Bey, who had left 
Constantine on the approach of the French troops, 
retired to the south where he held the country 
against the French for eleven years longer. It is said 
that the siege of 1837 was the ninetieth that Con- 
stantine had to endure. 

After the French occupation, Constantine, the 
administration of which had been entrusted to a 
hákim under the supervision of the military author- 
ities, became the headquarters of a commandement 








supériew and. the base of French operations in the 
eastern province, At first under military law, it was 
not given a municipal government till 1848 and 
became the capital of the dépariement in 1849. Since 
then the town has developed considerably, It has in 
fact remained a market and centre of supplies for the 
tribes of the cast; its native industries have survived 
‘and supply the population of the surrounding country 
with cotton stuffs and articles of leather. 
Bibliography: in addition to sources given in 
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1895; Cherbonneau, Constantine et ses antiguités, 
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(AL )EUSTANTINIYYA, Constantinople. 


T. TO THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST (1453). 


The city, which Constantine the Great on 11 May 
330 raised to be the capital of the Eastern Empire 
and which was called after him, was known to the 
Arabs as Kusjantiniyya (in poetry also Kusfanjina, 
‘with or without the article) ; the older name Byzantion 
(Buzantiya and various spellings) was also known to 
them, as well as the fact that the later Greeks, as 
at the present day, used to call Constantinople simply 
4 mÓMg as "the city" par excellence (Mas‘idi, 
iii, 406 = § 2291 n.; Ibn al-Athir, i, 255; Abn "I-Fidá, 
ii/t, 39; Dimashii, 241, 259; Ibn Battüta, ii, 431). 
From elc zv móXtv arose the Turkish name “Istan- 
bul" (go). Kusfanfiniyya, with the variant Kusfan- 
finiyya, remained the official designation on coins 
and firmans under the Ottomans, 

The campaigns oí the Arabs against 
Constantinople. It is said that the Prophet him- 
self had foretold the conquest of Constantinople by 
the faithful. The Ottoman historians adduce the fol- 
lowing Wadi "You shall conquer Constantinople; 
peace be upon the prince and the army to whom this 
*hall be granted!" (*Ali, Kümk al-akibar, v, 252; 
Solakzáde, 194; Ewliya, t, 32, 73; “All Satis, Hadikat 
al-djewámi*, i, 2); Suyüti's al-Diámi* al-saghir is given 
as authority; older references are wanting. As a 
matter of fact, the Umayyads set about this enterprise 
with the energy and valour that inspired the early 
warriors of Islam. In the year of the world 6146 
(beginning x September 653), according to Theo- 
phanes, 345, a fleet was equipped in Tripolis “against 
Constantinople”, which under the leadership of 
Aovrabde (ie. Buse b. Abi Artit) defeated the 
Greek fleet at Phoenix (Finika) on the Lycian coast 
[see pnr AL-SAWARI in Suppl.], but did not reach 
Constantinople; at the same time, Mu‘iwiya had 
invaded Byzantine territory by land. 

In the year 44/644 took place the campaign of ‘Abd 
al-Rabmán b. Khalid, who advanced as far as 
Pergamon; the admiral Bust b. Abi Artat, according 
to Arabic sources, is said to have reached Constan- 
tinople (Tabari, ii, 86). 

In the course of the next years, Fadàla b. *Ubayd 
advanced as far as Chalcedon, and Yazid, son of 
Mufáwiya, was sent after him (according to Theo- 
phanes, in the year 6159 of the world, beginning 
September 666; according to Elias of Nisibis, Yazid 
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appeared before Constantinople in 51/672); a fleet 
commanded by Busr b. AbI Artat supported this 
enterprise. In 672 a strong fleet cast anchor off the 
European coast of the Sea of Marmora under the 
walls of the city. The Arabs attacked the town from 
April to September; they spent the winter in Cyzicus 
and renewed their attacks in the following spring 
until they finally retired "after seven years’ fighting’ 
A great part of the fleet was destroyed by Greek fire; 
many ships were wrecked on the return journey 
(Theoph. 353!£). There are difficulties in the 
chronological arrangement in Theophanes of the 
various phases of this seven years’ blockade. The land 
army seems to have appeared before Constantinople 
in 47/667 and the fleet to have finally retired in 53 
673. The Arab historians vary between the years 48 
49, 50 and 52 and place the death of Abü Ayyüb in 
the year so, 51, 52 or even 55. As the fighting around 
Constantinople was spread over several years, the 
difference in the estimates is not so unaccountable. 

This siege has acquired particular renown in the 
Arab world, as the Ansari Abd AyyOb Khalid b. Zayd 
fell in it and was buried before the walls of Constan- 
tinople; the finding of his tomb during the final siege 
by Mehemmed II was an event only comparable to 
the discovery of the holy lance by the early Crusaders 
at the siege of Antioch. (The grave of Abü Ayyüb is 
first mentioned by Ibn Kutayba, 140; according to 
Tabari, iii, 2524, Ibn al-Athlr, iii, 381, Ibn al-Djawet 
and Kazwini, 408, the Byzantines respected it and 
made pilgrimages to it in times of drought to pray 
there for rain (istist?); the Turkish legend is given 
very fully in. Leunelavius, Hisl. Mus, 41 ff, and in 
the painstaking monograph by Hadidi “Abd Allah, 
abAtár. al-madjidiyya fi '-mandkib al-khatidiyya, 
Istanbul 1257.) 

‘There was a truce for over 40 years between 
Byzantines and Arabs until in 97/7r5-x6 Sulaymán b. 
“Abd al-Malik came to the throne, A kadil) was at 
this time current according to which a caliph who 
should bear the name of a prophet was to conquer 
Constantinople. Sulayman took the prophecy to refer 
to himself and equipped a great expedition against 
Constantinople. His brother Maslama led the army 
which was equipped with siege artillery through Asia 
Minor, crossed the Dardanelles at Abydos and sur- 
rounded Constantinople. The Arab armada anchored 
partly near the walls on the coast of the Sea oí 
Marmora and partly in the Bosporus; the Golden 
Horn was barred by a chain. The siege began on 25 
August 716 and lasted a whole year; Maslama then 
found himself forced to retire owing to the attacks of 
the Bulghars and the scarcity of provisions (Theo- 
Phanes, 386-99; full details in Ibn Miskawayh, ed. 
de Goeje, 24-33; cf. also Tabarl, ii, 1514 ff; Ibn al- 
Athir, iv, 17 ff; cf. the vivid account in Gelzer, 
Pergamon unter Byzantinern und Osmanen, 4964), 
Therc are many references to Maslama's hazardous 
march among the later Arabs. Even several centuries 
later they knew of "Maslama's Well" at Abydos, 
where he had encamped (Mas'üdl, ji, 317 = § 738; 
Ibn Khurradàdhbib, 104), and the mosque built by 
him there (YAkat, i, 374). ‘Abd Allah b. Tayyib, the 
first Muslim to lead an attack on the "Gate of 
Kustantiniyya" was one of Maslama's comrades (Ibn 
Kutayba, 275). Maslama is said to have made the 
buildirg of a house near the Imperial palace for the 
Arab prisoners of war one of the conditions of the 
treaty of peace and to have built the first mosque in 
Constantinople (Mukaddasi, 147; Ibn al-Alhir, x, 18; 
Dimashki, 227); finally, he is credited with building 
the Tower of Galata (DimashkI, 228) and the ‘Arab 




















Diami* in Galata (Hadjdil Khalifa, Tatwim al- 
fawdrikt, year 97 A.H.). Ewliya and his sources have 
made two sieges out of Maslama's campaign and 
embellished their narrative with incredible stories. 
Nerkesi (d. 1044/1634) discusses Maslama's campaigns 
in the fourth section of his Pentas, following, so he 
says, Mubyl "I-DIn al-Arabi's Musémarát. 

Only on one other occasion did an Arab host appear. 
within sight of Constantinople, namely in 165/782. 
Harün, the son of the caliph al-Mahdi, had marched 
through Asia Minor unopposed and encamped at 
Chrysopolis (Scutari The Empress Irene, who was 
acting as Regent for her son Constantine, hastened 
to make peace and agreed to pay tribute (Theo- 
phanes, 455 ff. under the year 6274 of the world 
[781-2]; Baldhuri, 68; Tabari, iii, 504 ff.; Tbn al- 
Alir, vi, 44: year 65/781-2). Ewliya and his authority 
(Mubyi "I-Din Djamáli, died 957/1550 according to 
Rien, Catalogue, 46 ff.) have made no less then four 
regular sieges of Constantinople out of the campaigns 
of the Arabs under al-Mahdi and Härûn against the 
Greeks. After the second, Hárün gained a quarter in 
the city by a trick similar to that by which Dido 
gained the site of Carthage (Leunclavius, op. cif., 54 
Rwliya, i, 81 = Travels, ete., ift, 25); the same story 
is given by Clavijo, 25, of the settlement of the 
Genoese in Galata, and Ewllya, Travels, i[2, 66, of the 
building of Rumeli Hise by Mehernmed II. 

The Arab accounts of Constantinople date 
from the 3rd/oth century. They considered the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus 
as a single "canal" (Ahalidj), connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Black Sea. Istakhrt and others 
mention the great chain which prevented the entrance 
‘of Arab ships; this is probably the chain, which was 
stretched between Galata and Constantinople in time 
of war, that is referred to. The high double walls of 
the city with their towers and gateways, including the 
Golden Gate, the Aya Sotya, the Hippodrome with 
its monuments (notably the Egyptian obelisk), the 
four brazen horses at the entrance to the palace, and 
the great equestrian statue in bronze of “Constantine” 
(really of Justinian, the so-called Augusteus) are 
described by them im greater or less detail. Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddast devote particular attention 
to the Praetocium where their countrymen, prisoners 
of war, were kept under a mild custody and to the 
mosque attributed to Maslama (Yakat, i, 709, s.v. 
Bala}, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cere- 
moniis, i, 592, 767). The most detailed account is that 
of Ibn al-Wardi (Sth/zsth century); he mentions the 
bronze Obelisk of Porphyrogenitus, the Pillar of 
Arcadius and the Aqueduct of Valens and also knew 
that the Golden Gate was closed. Ibn Battata (ii, 
431-44) described from his own observation the 
monastic life of his time; the latest notices are given 
by Firüzibidl (d. 517/r41s) in his dictionary the 
Kamas. 

Apart from prisoners of war, numerous Muslim 
merchants and envoys from the caliphs and other 
Muslim rulers sojourned in Byzantium; the Mamlük 
Sultāns occasionally banished thither troublesome 
persons with their families; Saldjük Sultns and 
pretenders (Kilidi Arslan I], Kaykhusraw I, Kayki- 
was II) repeatedly spent long periods in Constan- 
tinople; remarkable detalls of their life in the capital 
are given by Byzantine writer and in the Saldjak 
historians. 

No definite traces have as yet been discovered of 
the two sieges by the Arabs and the residence of 
Arabs and other Muslims in Constantinople; in 
particular, the mosque of Maslama has not come to 
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light; it is first mentioned by Const. Porphyr, De 
adm., ch. xxii (Bonn Corpus, 101, 1. 22); it was de- 
stroyed in a popular rising in r200 and pillaged by 
the Crusaders in 1203 (Nicetas Choniates, 696, 731, 
ed. Bonn). According to Ibn al-Albir, ix, 38r, cf. x, 18 
(whence Abu ‘I-Fida derives his information), it was 
restored in 441/1049-50 by Constantine Monomachos 
at the request of the Saldiük Toghrll Beg. According 
to Malrizi (i, 177, ed. Quatrembre), Michael VIII 
Palaeologus built a mosque about 660/1261-2 which 
the Mamlak Sultan Baybars equipped in splendid 
style. The accounts of the *Arab Djimi* and other 
buildings by the Arabs in Constantinople belong to. 
the domain of fable. 
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2. APTER THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST [see sstanaut]. 


KÜSTENDIL, Kósrexpt. (in Serbian : C ustendil), 
a town of some 35,00 inhabitants in Western 
Bulgaria. It was in the Serbo-Bulgarian Middle 
Ages a small fortified stronghold on a hill above the 
wide plain of Küstendil serving as a princely re- 
sidence, and was known as Velbuzhd. In Ottoman 
times it was capital of the sandid& of Küstendil, and 
was an Islamic cultural and administrative centre of 
some importance. The town is the indirect successor 
of the Roman Pautalia, of which substantial remains 
have been unearthed. 

The Ottoman chroniclers Sa‘d al-Din and Mu- 
nedjdjimbash! mention that the ruler of the land of 
Konstantin (the son of the Serbian nobleman Dejan) 
accepted Ottoman overlordship in 773/1371-2, after 
the latter had captured the strategic fortresses of 
Tkbtiman and Samokov. Neshrf mentions Konstantin 
among Murád's vasals during the Karaman Campaign. 
*Ashfpashazade, Orué Beg and the Anonymus 
Giese do not however mention the acquisition of the 
land of Konstantin. This prince married Helena, the 
daughter of the Bulgarian Tsar Lvan Alexander (their 
daughter married Manuel Palaeologus, emperor of 
Byzantium), and died as a loyal Ottoman vassal in 
the Battle of Rovine in 1395 assisting Biyezid I 
against the Walachians (797/1395). He left no suitable 
heir behind. The memory of the princely couple is 
perpetuated by the monastery of Poganovo in the 
ravine of the Erme north of Kiistendil, today just 
across the Yugoslav border. Konstantin’s lands, in- 
cluding the towns and castles of Štip, Radomir, 














Petrič, Melnik, Vranje and the rich silver mines of 
Kratovo (places today partly in Yugoslavian, partly 
in Bulgarian territory), were transformed into an 
Ottoman sandjá& known as Kostadin-ili, the land of 
Kostadin. There are some traditions that the Bulga- 
rian population rose in revolt in the difficult years 
of the Fetret Dewri and around the time of the 
ascession of Murad I. The fortified town had al- 
legedly to be retaken, after which it was dismantled. 
The unreliable population was transferred to the 
neighbouring villages. Whether true or not, it is at 
least certain that in the time of Murad II a new open 
town was founded below the “Castle Hill", grouped 
around a mosque, a caravanserai and a school. The 
new settlement became known as ldia-yl Ktistendi 
or Tifdja in Turkish, Konstantinova Banja or Vel- 
bužka Banja in Slavic. The Turkish form Küstendil 
appears to be a corruption of Kostadin-ili. 

‘At the end of the 8th/r4th century and the begin- 
ning of the th/rsth century, important groups of 
Turkish colonists from Asia Minor were settled in 
the sandjak of Küstendil. According to an Ottoman 
census from the beginning of the roth/r6th century, 
these groups numbered 6,640 families. The Christian 
section of the population then comprised 56,988 
families. According to the census of 925/1519, the city 
itself counted a Muslim population of 293 families 
and 60 bachelors, as well as 47 Christian families, 
six bachelors and eight widows, perhaps altogether 
1,800 civil, non-administrative inhabitants. In spite 
of this relatively small size, Küstendil appeared in 
1499 to the widely-travelled Rhenish knight Arnold 
van Harff as "eyn gar grosse schone Stadt", This 
source also remarks that "Wruskabalna"" (Velbužka 
Banja) had a palace where the suitan kept a number 
of his wives. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
Jordan Ivanov still saw a "Seray Kulesi", situated. 
next to a fine basin (Rav) built and paved with large 
slabs of marble. Tower and basin were situated in the 
“Seray Mahallesi". 

In the roth/róth century, Küstendil witnessed 
a rapid expansion. In 966/1559 an anonymous Italian 
traveller described it as a town with “about a thou- 
sand houses, built in the Turkish manner, many 
mosques and quite a number of baths. The town is 
inbabited by Turks and some Jews..." We passed 
the night iu a Khan, called Imaret, which in our 
language is an inn. A Sandjakbeg ordered the con- 
struction of this very convenient building for the 
traveller and stranger, for the salvation of his soul." 
During this century, a number of military com- 
manders and members of the administration erected 
a considerable number of mosques and caravanserais, 
and opened up mineral baths. Mehmed- “Ashi in his 
Mendyirit'-Sawalim (Halet Efendi, No. 616, 1, fol. 
212a) noted in 997/1589 twelve mineral baths, many 
with stone-built domes over the disrobing section and 
‘over the bathroom proper, others even with separate 
rooms. The most beautiful was the so-called Beg 
iícjast. In 894/1480 the beglerbepi of Rumeli, Khádim. 
Sileyman Pasha, had erected a large domed mosque 
and a double bath in the city, and had laid out a 
water supply system which brought good drinking 
water from the village of Bogoslov, some 15 km. 
away, to the town. The viliagers of Bogoslov received 
a privileged status as su-yeldjl. The labrir defleri of 
925/1519 akso attributes an "iret and a number of 
shops to this governor. (The mosque, very similar 
to that built by Khadim Stleyman Pasha on the 
banks of the Tundja in Edime, was demolished 
shortly before the Second World War.) Other im- 
portant buildings were the Imaret Djamii, with 
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caravanserai, madrasa and bath, erected in 937/t53t 
by Mehmed Beg [the building was often confused 
with the mosque of Murad I1; see Ayverdi, Osmanit 
mimarisinde Fatih devri, iv, Istanbul 1974, 806, which 
enumerates and continues the old mistakes). The 
mosque was demolished in 1949. Other roth/r6th 
century buildings, happily preserved, are the Dervish 
Banya from 973/1566 and the large mosque of Ahmed 
Beg from 083/1575-6, this last now serving as a local 
museum. 

According to the Ottoman census register of 
981/1573, the town then numbered 623 Muslim house- 
helds, 00 Muslim bachelors, 84 Christian households, 
28 Christian bachelors, 14 widows and a Jewish com- 
munity of four families. The whole population, iu- 
cluding the members of the administration and their 
families, amounted perhaps to 4,000 souls. By then 
the number of Muslim matalles had risen from six 
(in g25/1519) to 21, the number of imams of mosques 
from seven to seventeen. An Ottoman Djeleb register 
(Turksi Imori za Balgarskata Istorija, ii, Sofia 1972, 
129-50) from 951/1573 gives a fair cross-section of the 
composition of the town’s population. A total of 
52 Muslim dielebs are registered against six Christians, 
all given by name, patronymic and profession. Both 
groups were almost all craftsmen, leatherworkers, 
smiths, mitdfs, helvddifs, goldsmiths, shoemakers, 
soapmakers, cartwrights, etc. Out of the number of 
diclets in the villages of the hadd? of Kilstendil, 558 
were Christian against 20 Muslims, from which may 
be concluded that the Bulgarian Christian element 
continued to be the bulk of the rural population. 

In the rrth/17th century, the development of 
Küstendil apparently stagnated. The city had suf- 
fered badly from earthquakes in 993/1585 and 1051/ 
2641. Ewliya Celebi (Seydhat-máme, vi), who visited 
it in 1071/16601 and left his signature on the front 
wall of the Abmed Beg Mosque, counted eleven small. 
makalles with 1,100 houses, and he further made some. 
important notes on the Islamic buildings of the city, 
among which he mentions a number of mosques, three 
madrasas, five tekkes, six schools and twelve mineral 
baths “with lofty vaults and many basins’. 

In March r6g0 Kilstendil was occupied by an 
Austrian force under Antonio Valerio 2i¢, which led 
to a considerable diminishing of the Muslim popula- 
tion. In about or after that year, the entire settlement 
was surrounded by a wall with towers and gates, and 
the Castle Hill was again fortified. A picture of 
these works, made at the end of the t7th century by 
the Dutch artist Harrewyn, is preserved in the 
“Prenten Kabinet” of the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, 

In the early 19th century, Küstendil recovered 
slowly, St. Denis gives the number of inhabitants in 
1807 as 7,000. J. Hütz (Beschreibung der europäischen 
Türkei, Munich 1828, 250-1) gives the same number, 
Ami Bou£ (Recueil 4'itinéraires, i, Paris 1836) counted 
9,900 inbabiants, Bulgarians and Muslims. The 
Sal-name of the Tana Wilayeti of 1285/1868-9 men- 
tions 16 mosques in Kistendil, three madrasas and 
16 fekkes. When in 1878 Kastendil came within the 
frontiers of the newly-established Bulgarian state, 
most of the Muslim inhabitants emigrated. In 1890 
Jireček (Das Fürstenthum Bulgarien, Prague-Vienna- 
Leipzig 1891) counted in 1890 10,689 inhabitants, of 
which only 581 were Turks. Jiretek still saw nine 
Jead-covered mosques. Jordan Ivanov noted in 1908 
ten mineral baths. Today (1979) only two mosques 
and one of the baths remain preserved, and the 
Muslim element is reduced to a handful of families. 

Küstendil produced some Ottoman scholars and 
men of letters, such as Sanüberzade Haletl (d. 973 








| 1560); Shem Mehmed Efendi Kistendi, scholar, 
| Poet, and calligrapher who was for a long time mutt 

of the town (d. 1272/1855-6); and especially, Küsten- 
| dili Mollàzade Süleymán Sheykht Efendi, for a long 
time skaykh of the NakshbandI convent of Küstendil, 
who left behind some 26 works including a History of 
Küstendil, The Nakshi Dergáh, built by Süleymàn. 
himself, and in the yard of which he was buried, was 
demolished shortly after Bulgaria became indepen- 
dent, 
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Baigarskoto Arheol. Družesivo VVV, Sofia 1919-20, 
55-123; idem, Severna Makedoniya, Sofia 1906. 
Travellers: Die Pilrerjahri des Rilters Arnold von 
Harff (497-1501), Cologne r86o; Descriione del 
Viageio (1550) P. Matkovié, in Starine, x, Zagreb 
1879; St. Denis, Histoire de empire Otloman depuis 
4792 jusqu'en 1844, Paris 1844, i. On Ottoman 
colonisation and census materials: Ö. Le 
Barkan, Les déportations comme méthode, ... in 
Revue de ia Fac. des Sciences Econ. de l'Université 
de Istanbul, xi (1953), 63; M. Tayyib Gükbilgin, 
Rumeli'de Yiirikler, Tatarlar ve Eviad-i Fatihan, 
Istanbul 1957; extracts from the tabrir defterleri 
from 1519 and 1573 (icmal defter Maliye No. 170, 
Defter-i Mufassal, Livad Küstendi, No. 88, 
Ankara, Tapu ve Kad. Genel. Müd.) are given by 
M. Sokoloski in Balkanica, i, Belgrade 1970, 103-5. 
On the monuments of the Ottoman period: 
H. Minetti, Osmaniscke provinzialer Baukunst auf 
dem Balkan, Hanover 1923; P. Miyatev, Les monu- 
ments osmanlis en Bulgarie, in. RO, xxiii (159); 
‘Ostman Nari Peremeci, Tuna Boyu idrthi, Istanbul 
1942; Georgi Stoikov, Kultovi i obstestueni sgrads ix 
Trdnsko, Breznishko i Ktistenditsko, in Kompleksni 
Nauini Ekspeditsii v Zapadna Bälgariya, Sofia 
B.A.N. 1961, 79:178; Asen Vasiliev, Khudotestvent 
Pametnitsi i Majstori Obrasopis íz njakoj selisia na 
Küstendilsko, etc., in Kompieksni Nawéni Eksp, 
179-267. A photograph of the demolished mosque 
of Süteymän Pasha was published in Kratha Istoriya 
na Bålgarskata Arkhitehtura, Sofia 1965, 455, On 
P. 178 of the same work appears a plan of the 
Dervish Banya On the writers: Hammer, 
Gesch. Ott. Dichtkunst, and Bursali Mebmed 
Tahir, Othmänli müellifleri. On. the inscription of 
Ewliya Celebi: R. F. Kreutel, in Isl., xlviii (1971-2), 
269 ff. (M. Kn) 
KUSOF, kuusOr, eclipse of the sun or of 
the moon. As regards linguistic usage, it may be 
noted that al-kusiif is used alike for the eclipse of the 
moon (kusáf al-kamar) and for that of the sun (susif 
al-shams), eg. in al-Farghanl, Hustà b. LOkd, al- 
Battànl, al-Birünl; but they are often distinguished 
as al-khusif, eclipse of the moon, and al-kusi, of the 
sun, e. by al-KazwIni (on the linguistic usage, it 
should be noted that according to the Mafatils al- 
ulam, ed. van Vioten, 222-3 the vilth form, as in 
inkasafat al-skams, should not be used, although this 
is very often done; e.g. by al-KazwinI and others). 

The eclipse of the sun and of the moon have. 
from the earliest times attracted the liveliest atten- 
tion. Ptolemy, following Hipparchus, studied the 
theory of eclipses, and following him the Arabs and 
Syrians, etc. We shall deal first with the eclipse of 
the moon. It must be premised that the apparent 
path of the moon—we must adhere to the geocentric 
‘view—cuts the ecliptic in two opposite points, which 
| however in course of time come to move on to the 
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ecliptic. These points are called al-djawzahar (Persian 
diaw: Gir, aut-shape, or less correctly gay éhr, 
globe-shape); they are also called al-tinntn, "dragon" 
(sce below). All the planets have of course such 
diewsahar; without an addition the word always 
refers to the moon. Their positions are given in the 
iy ides. The massive ball into which, according 
to Ibn al-Haytham, the moon is inserted, and which 
carriesit alongasit moves, is called falah al-djatezahar. 

The eclipse of the moon is caused, as was early 
recognised, by a dark body coming between the sun 
and the moon. It was at one time thought that this 
was a dragon, which ended at two opposite points 
on the globe of the heavens and had the same motion 
as the nodes of the moon. Eclipses occur when we 
cannot see the moon, because the head or tail of the 
dragon comes between us and the moon, From this 
idea comes the name for the crescent and waning 
nodes, i.e. the points where the moon passes through 
the ecliptic, “head, al-ra’s" and “tail, al-dhanab”, 
which were retained long after the "dragon" had 
disappeared. The sign N for the length of the node 
is a distorted dragon. The astrologers credited this 
dragon with certain influences on the horoscope. But 
Severus Sebukht (ca. 650) (F. Nau, Notes d'astronomie 
syrienne, in JA, Ser. 10, xvi [TOTO], 15) long ago 
denied this, as there was no dragon and the calcula- 
tions in question referred to the movements of the 
modes. But we still find in al-Biranl's Tafkins, etc. 
the assertion that head and tail have separate 
natures. The head is hot, auspicious, and indicates 
increase (of property etc.). The tail is cold, brings 
misfortune, and indicates diminution of wealth, ete. 
Eclipses of the sun or of the moon are really caused 
by the earth coming between the sun and moon or the 
mocn coming between the eartb and the sun. Instead 
of disezahar we often have the word "node" ‘abd 
and ‘wkda used, also in combination with ra’s and 
dianab. 

The shadow of the earth arising in the first in- 
stance, because the sun is considerably larger than 
the earth, consists of a cone-shaped convergent 
shadow (the shadow) on one side and a divergent 
shadow (penumbra) on the other side. Only ín the 
shadow is there absolute darkness. As the diameter 
of the shadow at the place of the moon’s path is 
considerably greater than that of the moon at the 
same point, under certain conditions, the moon may 
remain some time in the shadow and therefore be 
perfectly eclipsed for the period. Ibn al-Haytham, 
for example, investigated these conditions very fully 
(E. Wiedemann, Beitr. xiii, Uber eine Schrift von Tbn 
al-Haitham, “Uber die Beschaffenheit dor Schatten”, 
in SBPMS Erl. [1907], xxxix, 226). 

If earth, sun and moon were very small bodies, 
mere points, eclipses would only take place when the 
sun and moon were exactly in the nodes. But as they 
are large, eclipses also occur when these bodies have 
passed beyond the nodes, Le. have experienced an 
alteration in latitude and longitude. A total eclipse 
‘occurs when the breadth is smaller than the difference 
between the diameter of the shadow and that of the 
moon, a partial eclipse when it is larger than the 
but smaller than the sun of the diameters; if 
itis however equal to the latter, there is only a 
contact but no eclipse. 

‘Taking into consideration the shadow alone, the 
wakhrüf (cone) or samawbar (pine-cone)—its cross- 
section is called daira! al-rill—we have the following: 
the entrance into the shadow is called bad? al-husi/, 
beginning of the eclipse; the phase from the begin- 
ning of the eclipse, to the beginning of totality, is 
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called suka} (falling, the éuxrwors of Ptolemy), the 
middle of the path covered in shadow is called was} 
(middle), The phase which corresponds to complete 
emergence is called tamdm al-indjila? (“the comple- 
tion of disappearance”); al-makih ("stop, stay") 
means the phase in which the moon is eclipsed; in 
a partial eclipse there is no such stop. A Ausaf ull 
al-hamar bild maMb, a total eclipse without a stop, 
is said to occur when the moon's path is such that 
the darkened moon touches the cone of the shadow at 
only one point; then a total eclipse exists at this 
point only. For the case of total eclipse, the place 
where it begins is called awwal al-makth and where 
the moon begins to emerge from the shadow, akhir 
-maM. 

A diminution of light but no complete extinction 
also occurs when the moon moves through the halí- 
shadow. In his classical work on the shadows Ibn 
al-Haytham (see above) discussed the theory of this 
question and checked it by observation. In very rare 
cases, however, the whole of the eclipsed moon does 
not appear quite black but shows different colours, 
especially a dark red; this was observed by various 
early astronomers and minutely described by Ibn al- 
Haytham (his statements agree with modern ob- 
servation, e.g. Joh. Müller, Lehrbuch der kosmischen 
 Physih*, $9, p. 196). Al-Birdni further studied these 
colours (al-Kántn al-Mas*üdi, makála vii, bib vii, 
fast iii); he also examines critically earlier views and 
particularly Indian ideas on the astrological sig- 
nificance of the colours (cf. E. Wiedemann, Uber die 
verschiedenen bei der Mondfinsternis auftretenden 
Farben nach Birüni, in Eders Jahrbuch für Phologra- 
lie, eic., 1914). This light on the completely eclipsed 
moon is explained by the fact that the sun's rays are 
diverted in passing through the earth's atmosphere 
and thus enter the shadow and illuminate the moon. 
According to the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere, these diverted rays are more or less coloured. 
For the possibility of a solar eclipse, the conditions 
are the same as for a lunar one, 

Solar Eclipse: As the angle at which the moon 
appears to us is smaller, although only slightly, than 
that at which the sun appears, the moon can never 
completely cover the sun. Therefore even at a so- 
called tota] eclipse of the sun, even if the centres of 
sun and moon and earth all lie on a straight line, 
a narrow rim of light still remains. Bright formations, 
the corona and the protuberances radiate from this, 
They are described by al-Birüni in al-Kdmüm al- 
Mas*üdt, mahála vii, bib xi (ef. E. Wiedemann, 
Erscheinungen bei der Dámmerung und Sonnenfinster- 
in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., xv [1923], 43). 

‘The local times at which the same lunar or solar 
eclipse appears at different places are obtained from 
the difference of their geographical longitudes. The 
calculations ace made difficult by the fact that these 
bodies show a considerable parallax. This partly 
explains the great differences between the calculated 
and true values. 

Tt would take us too far to go into the details of 
the theoretical considerations, for example when 
each eclipse begins, how Jong it lasts, its periodicity, 
ete. In the works of al-Fargháni, Kusta b. Laka, 
al-Kazwinl, al-Djaghmini, al-Khiraki, and particu- 
larly in that of Abu "I-Faradi, Le Livre de Pascension 
de l'esprit, ed. F. Nau, Paris 1899, also in the Kitab 
al-Tafhim etc. of al-Birūnī, we find more or less full 
general descriptions, while the works on astronomical 
theory like the Zidj (tables) of al-Kh*árazmi, of al- 
attünl, the Kaniin al-Mas*idi of al-Birüni, the Zidi 
of Nagir al-Din al-Tasi,ete., give information about 
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mathematical considerations and the particular 
observations to be made (on the above scholars, ct. 
H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, in Abhandl. sur Gesch. der math. Wissensch., x 
[t900]). 

To obtain a standard for measuring the amount of 
the eclipse, the diameter of the sun or of the moon, 
was divided into twelve equal parts, called “fingers” 
(isba“ or isba“ al-kusūf) and the number of these 
that were eclipsed was calculated. In the West cne 
spoke of "digits". in the same way, the surface is 
imagined to be divided into 12 equal parts and it & 
calculated how many of these are eclipsed. The latter 
may be calculated from the former which refer only 
to length. Al-Battàni, for example, gives tables in. 
connection with this. The diopter of Hipparchus was 
used to measure the magnitude of a hinar eclipse. 
‘Two rods are fixed at right angles to a rod. The one 
with a small round hole is fixed and the other with 
a larger round hole can be moved towards the other. 
The second hole is so placed that at an appropriate 
distance from the other the moon is seen to fill it 
exactly. A dark plane is pushed in front of the second 
hole. The amount a of the shifting of its edge from 
‘one side of the hole, which bounds the dark side of 
the moon, to the edge of its bright part, is measured, 
and the magnitude 6 of the shifting over the whole 
surface of the moon and their relation expressed as 


a:b. The amount g in fingers of the eclipse is g = f 12. 


Bibliography: Given in the article. For details 
of eclipse computations, see now E. $. Kennedy, 
A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S., 
xlvile (1956), 123-77, esp. 143-4- 
(E. Wireman) 
KÜT A.-AMÁRA, a place in al-‘Irak (lat. 
32° 30° N., long 45° 50° E.), on the left bank of the 
Tigris, between Baghdad and *Amára, i00 miles 
south-east of Baghdad as the crow files. Kat is the 
Hindustani word kot meaning " fortress" (see K+ WAL) 
found in other place-names in al-‘Irak, like Küt al- 
Mufammir; Küt alAmára is often simply called 
Küt. Küt Hes opposite the mouth of the Shatt al- 
Hayy, also called al-Gharràf, the old canal connecting 
the Tigris with the Euphrates, which has several 
junctions with the Euphrates, e.g. at Nasiriyya and 
Sok al-Shuydksh. The plains to the north of Kat are 
inhabited by the Band Rabl‘a, a division of the great. 
tribe of Band Lam [9.v.). Kat is not an old town; it 
has been proposed to identify it with alMadhar 
mentioned by Yakat (iv, 275; cf. Le Strange, Lands, 
38, and H. H. Schaeder in Islam, xiv, 17). In the 
beginning of the century and down to 1860 it was 
a miserable little village surrounded by walls of 
terre pisée (Keppel in 1824, according to Ritter; 
Petermann, Reisen im Oriest, Leipzig 1860, li, 150). 
But after Messrs. Lynch obtained a concession for a 
line of steamers between Baghdad and Basra, Küt 
became an important station on the river and the 
result was a considerable increase in its population. 
In tbe last period of Turkish administration (begin- 














ning 1861), KGt was the capital of a Rada of the ` 


same name in the sandjak of Baghdad. About 1890 
the population was estimated at 4,115 (Cuinet), 
almost all ShI“fs (but including about too Sunnis and 
100 Jews). The kada? extends northwards as far as 
the mountains of Luristan (.2). The plain at the foot 
of the mountains is watered by the river Kallàl and 
contains several villages, the Turkish ownership of 
which was disputed by the Persian authorities. The 
Populaticn of the kaga? likewise grew after 186r, and 











about 1890 numbered 30,000, all Sunnis (except the 
population of Kat itself). 

It was at Küt a-Amára during the course of the 
First World War that several thousand British and 
Indian troops were cut off by Turkish forces and 
compelled to surrender on 26 Djumada II 1334! 
29 April 916, after a siege lasting five months. 

Kat was first taken by the Sixth British-Indian 
division under Major-General Charles Townshend in 
Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1333/late September rors. Continuing 
his advance northwards, in an ill-judged attempt to 
ocenpy Baghdad, Townshend was repulsed at 
Ctesiphon in late November by the Turkish Sixth 
army under Yosuf Nar ad-Din Bey and forced to 
retire on Kat. Here he decided to stand, for the 
ostensible purpose of blocking a Turkish advance 
down the Tigris to ‘Amara, or by way of the Shatt 
al-Hayy to Nasiriyya. Tn fact, however, his troops 
were exhausted, he was burdened with many 
wounded, and the Turks, under their new com- 
mander, Khalil Bey (later Pasha}, were hard on his 
heels. If he had not halted at Kat, his division would 
almost certainly have been caught in the open and 
destroyed. 

Küt was invested by the Turks on 27 Mubarram. 
1334/5 December 1915. Townshend's force consisted 
of just under 13,000 infantry and artillerymen (he 
had sent his cavalry south before Kat was encircled) 
and over 3,000 Indian non-combatants (cooks, 
drivers, etc.) A quarter or more of the fighting 
troops were sick or wounded. The Arab population of 
the town, which Townshend allowed to remain, 
numbered about 6,000. The besieging force was made 
up of one-and-a-half divisions (about 7,500 men) of 
the Turkish Sixth Army, whose total effective 
strength of something under 30,000 men was mainly 
disposed between Kit and Shaykh Sa‘, 30 miles to 
the east. Its tactical direction lay with Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, head of the German military mission 
in *lrák. 

Desperate endeavours were made by the main body 
of the British expeditionary force between January 
and April 1916 to relieve the garrison at Kat. In a 
series of severely fought actions, notably at Shaykh 
Sa‘d, Hanna and Dudjayla, the British and Indian 
troops suffered 23,000 casualties, while Turkish 
losses were estimated at 10,000. The British efforts 
were in vain, and in the last week of April Townshend 
asked Khalil Pasha for terms. When the Turkish 
commander indicated that he would not be content 
with anything less than unconditional surrender, 
‘Townshend suggested, with the concurrence of the 
Cabinet in London, that the Kat garrison be freed 
on parole in exchange for its guns, stores and one 
million pounds sterling. On the orders of Enver 
Pasha (q.0.], the Turkish Minister of War, the offer 
was rejected, and the fact of its having been made 
was afterwards used to good effect by the Turkish 
government to discredit Britain’s reputation in the 
Middle East. A last-minute attempt to persuade 
Khalll Pasha to change his mind was made by Colonel 
W. H. Beach, head of military intelligence in “Irak, 
and Captains Aubrey Herbert and T. E. Lawrence of 
Military Intelligence, Cairo, who were authorised 
to double the ransom offered. The attempt failed, 
and twenty-four hours later, after destroying his 
guns and stores, Townshend surrendered, under a 
solemn guarantee from Khalll Pasha, which was after- 
wards reaffirmed by Enver Pasha that his troops 
would be treated as “the honoured gues's of the 
Turkish nation”. 

During the siege, the garrison at Kat had suffered, 
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casualties of 1,518 men killed or died of wounds | 
(278 of them Indian non-combatants) and 2,500 
wounded, Nearly 250 of the Arab inhabitants had 
been killed and over 600 wounded, though more were 
to die after Turkish forces had re-occupied the town. 
The Turks allowed the worst cases among the British 
and Indian wounded, 1,475 in all, to be seat down 
to Basra in exchange for Turkish prisoners of war, 
Nearly 12,000 British and Indian troops, along with 
their Indian camp followers, went into captivity in 
Anatolia and elsewhere. By the end of the war more 
than 4,000 of them, including 70% of the British 
rank and file, had died from disease, starvation and 
inbuman treatment at the hands of their Turkish 
captors. 

Kat was retaken by the Mesopotamian expedi- 
tionary force in Djumādā I 1335/late February 1917, 
opening the way for the occupation of Baghdid a 
fortnight later, After the war, in the administrative 
reorganisation that accompanied the institution of 
the mandate, Küt was made the principal town of a 
new Hhwá?. 

Bibliography: C. Ritter, Erdhunde, xi, 935 ff. 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1893, iii, 139: 

42; M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer sum Per 

sischen Golf, Berlin 1899, 288 ff.; M. Moukbil Bey, 

La campagne de l'Irak, Istanbul 1919-Paris 1933; 

Sir Charles V. F. Townshend, My campaign in 

Mesopotamia, London 1920; H. von Kiesling, Mit 

Feldmarschall von der Goltz Pascha in Mesopotamien 

und Persien, Leipzig 922; Great Britain, Parliamen- 

tary Papers. Report of the Mesopotamian Commi- 
sien (Cmd. 8610), 1917; History of the Great War 
based om official documents. The campaign in 

Mesopotamia ror4-z918, by Brig.-Gen. F. J. 

Moberley, London 1923-4; S. H. Longrigg, 

Four centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford 1925, 294, 

313; Sir Arnold T. Wilson, Loyalties: Mesopotami 

4984-1917, London 1930; Naval Intelligence Divi- 

sion. Admiralty Handbooks, Iraq and the Persian 

Gulf, London 2944, 277°83, 543°4 and index. None 

of the popular accounts of the siege of Kat and 

the ‘Ind campaign of 1914-17 published in recent 
years (e.g. A. J. Barker, The neglected war, London 

1967; R. Braddon, The siege, London 1969; R. W. 

Millar, Kut: the death of an army, London 1969) is 

of any scholarly value. 

(J. H. Kramers - (J. B. Ketry]) 

KUTADGHU BILIG ("Knowledge that brings 
happiness"), the first long narrative poem in 
‘Turkic literature as well as the oldest monument. 
of Turkic Islamic literature. A relatively long (6,645 
Gistichs) didactic work, it is in Karakhanid, the 
earliest variety of Eastern Middle Turkic and the first 
literary language of the Muslim Turks. Its author, 
Yüsuf Kháss Hádjib of Balásághün [g..], a Muslim 
Turk educated in the Arabic and Persian languages 
and im the classical Islamic sciences, completed his 
work in 462/1069-70 in Káshghar and dedicated it to 
Aba ‘All al-Hasan Tabgha* Bughra Khàn (d. 495/ 
1102), ruler of the eastern Karakhanids (see ıLEx- 
Ans). 

The Kutadghu bilig has come down to us in three 
manuseripts: the Harát ms., dated 842/1439, which 
is in the Uyghur script and was made from an 
unknown version in the Arabic script; and the 
Farghána and Cairo mss., both undated and in the 
Arabic script. 

It is essentially a political essay which, in an 
Islamic setting, describes an ideal monarchy of the 
Sásánid type. The main goal of this monarchy is the 
public good, which is conceived of as the strength 
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i the king and the happiness of his subjects. This 
ideal kingdom is based on dedicated service rendered 
by highly-qualified state officials and servants to a 
wise and noble ruler of royal descent, who properly 
rewards those who serve him. Islam, of an Avicennan 
and Fáribian hue, has a vital role in it. Every 
individual must possess the faith and act in accord 
with it. He should not renounce this world: services 
rendered by ascetics in seclusion are of little value, 
since they produce no public good. Through his 
services to God and men, he should rather aspire to 
obtain both this world and the hereafter. 

The author presents his views in a series of dia- 
logues, in which the chief participants are a king, 
Kün Toghd; his ministers, first Ay Told and, after 
his death, his son Ogdiilmish; and the ascetic 
Odghurmish, a relative of Ogdilmish. The author 
uses these characters symbolically: Kün Toghdi 
represents the true path; Ay Toldi, happiness; 
Ögdülmish, reason; and Odghurmfsh, destiny. 

No one source or model for the Kutadghu bilig has 
been discovered. Frequent references in it, Lowever, 
indicate a broad spectrum of still-unidentified 
sources: poetic works (shà^ir sári) ; sayings of elders 
(Orting bashligh är, kökčin, avučgha), the learned 
(biliglig, bdgd, bitga), the wise (wkushiuk), and notables 
(sartlar bashi, otdikan begi); as well as proverbs 
(türkeà mathal). Soie of these references appear to 
be direct quotations, especially those in the form of 
quatrains. 

The Kuladgku bilig follows the rules of Arabic- 
Persian prosody, but also includes a few elements of 
the traditional Turkic syllabic versification. It is in 
the mathnawt form and in the mulakdrib metre 
(v—-]2--]o--]e-). The quatrams (rubis or 
fuyughs) embedded in the poem are all in the same 
metre, and all have the rhyme pattern aaba. Allitera- 
tion and rhythmico-syntactic parallelism, features of 
pre-Islamic Turkic prosody, occur quite frequently. 
"The author's style is concise and expressive. He 
favours such stylistic devices as epithets, apostrophes 
and rhetorical questions, and he often indulges 
word-play and folk-etymology. 

The language is very closely related to Late 
Uyghur, although the Persian language—colloquial 
and classical—has left an imprint in the form of loan- 
translations and direct borrowings, both on its 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Philological research on the Kufadghu bilig is at a 
fairly advance stage. The three extant mss, have 
been published in facsimile. There is also a good 
critical edition, translation into Modern Turkish and 
thorough philological analysis by R. R. Arat (Kutadgu 
bilig. 1. Metin. Istanbul 1947, 1I. Tercüme, Ankara 
1958). Its languagehas been described, very sketchily, 
by M. Mansuroglu (Das Karakkanidische, in Philolo- 
giae Turcicae Fundamenta, i, 87-112). Most of the 
lexical material of the Kuladghu bilig, with illustra- 
ns, has been included in the Old Turkic dictionary, 
prepared by Nadelaev and his team (Dreunetyurkshiy 
slovar', Leningrad 196€). The best content-analysis 
of the work to date is that given by A. Bombaci in 
his book on the history of Turkish literature (La 
letteratura turca, Milan 1969, 83-95). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see H. Vámbéry, Uigurische 
Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku Bilik, Inns- 
bruck 1870; W. Radloff, Kudathu-Biltk, Facsimile 
der wigurischen Handschrift der K.K. Hofbibliothek 
in Wien, St. Petersbourg 1890; idem, Das Kudatku 
Bilih des Jusuf Chass-hadsehib aus Balasaghun, i, 
St. Petersburg 1891; O. Alberts, Zur Testhvitih des 
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idem, Die metrische Form des Qudaiqu Bilik, in 

OLZ, v (1902), 349-51; Z, Validi, Vostočníe rukopisi 
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W. Barthold, The Boughra-Khan mentioned i 

Qudatqu-Bilik, in BSOAS, iii (1932), 151- 

Köprülü, Türk edebiy yáti ta*rikhi, Istanbul 10226, 

194-204; À. Rahim and A. Aziz, Tátár edebiyyait 

faribhi, Karan 1924, 1, 107-21; Fitret, Kutedgu 

Bilig, in Mafárif va obutghuél, ii (1925), 6874; 

L. Bonelli, Del Kudatku Bilik, poema turco dell X1 

sec., in Annali del R. Istituto Orientale di Napoli, 

(1933), 3-38; R. Arat, Kutadgu bilig'de tabipler ve 

efsuncular ilr miünasebei hakkinda, in Vikti, xlvi 

(1936), 28092; Kufadgu Bilig. 1. Viyana nüshast. 

IE. Fergana niishasi, III. Misir nüshası, Istanbul 

1942-3; M. S. Aran, Türkün alin kitabı Kutadgu 
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Kwadpwbili, in 1A, v (r955), ro38-47 (with 

detailed descriptive bibliography). 

(A. ]. E. BonnooLiGErt) 

KUTAHIYA, modem Kotanva, a town of 
north-western Anatolia, lying at an altitude of 
3,25 feet/ogr m. in lat. 39° 25° north and long. 29° so” 
east. It is in the south-westem corner of the weli- 
cultivated plain of the Porsuk Cay, which eventually 
runs into the Sakarya river; the old town nestles on 
the slopes of the hill called ‘Adjem Dagh, which is 
crowned by the ruined citadel. In classical times it 
was Cotyaeum, the city of Cotys, and the largest city 
of Phrygia Salutaris, an early centre of Christianity 
and then in Byzantine times the seat of an arch- 
bishopric. 

Kutahiya was taken by the Turkmen Sulaymân b. 
Kutulmush in ca. 472/1080, in the aftermath of the 
battle of Mantzikert or Malazgird (9.v.}, and until the 
battle of Dorylaeur remained under Saldjük control. 
It then reverted to the Greeks for a brief while as a 
frontier fortress subject to Turkmen attacks, and was 
retaken in 579/183 by the Saldjüks under Kllldi 
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Byzantines but was finally regained by the Saldidks 
in 631/1233-4. In the 8th/z4th century it formed the 
centre of the beylik of the Germiyan-ogbullart [4.v.]. 
Suleyman Shah Celebi (ca, 765-90/1 363-98) transfer- 
red Kutahiya, with others of his towns, to the Otto- 
man prince Bayezid Yildirim when the latter married 
his daughter Dewlet Khatn. Siileyman’s son 
Yafküb Celebi tried to recover it on the death of 
Murad 1 (701/1389), but it was regained by Bayezid 
in the following year. After the Ottoman defeat at 
Ankara (804/402), Kutahiya was taken over by 
Timar, who installed his son Shih Rukh as governor 
whilst he himself went on towards Ephesus. In the 
subsequent period of succession squabbles in the 
Ottoman ruling house, Kutahiya fell briefly into the 
hands of the Karamanid Mebmed I (see KARAMAN- 
OGHULLARI] (8r4/14r1), but was recaptured by 








Ya‘kab Germiyani with Ottoman help. When Ya‘kab 
died at Kutáhiya in 832/1429, the principality of the 
Germiyan-oghullar! passed, according to his bequest, 
to the Ottoman Murad 11, 

Under the Ottomans, Kutshiya was the capital of 
a sandjak of Anadolu, and then in 1841 a sandjak of 
the province of Khudàwendigār [q.v]; in 1902 Ìt com- 
prised the Aadd’s of Kutāhiva, Eski Shehir [q.v], 
*Ushak {g.».], Kedus or Gediz and Simaw, Kutahiya 
was the farthest point reached by the Egyptian army 
of Ibrähim Pasha b. Muhammad Pasha [g.v.] in its 
advance on Istanbul (1833), and his camp at the 
neatby hot springs of Yenidje was the scene of 
diplomatic negotiations which followed the inter 
vention of the European powers. In ea. 1890, Cuinet 
numbered the population of the town at 22,266, 
including 4,000 Greeks and 3,000 Armenians; there 
were 24 mosques, 21 madrasas, 16 dervish tehes, 
4 churches, 9 caravanserais, 11 baths and 12 potteries, 
Kut&hiya was indeed formerly an important centre 
for the production of glazed, polychrome pottery with 
floral decorations, the so-called Rhodian ware, and 
this is still produced today in a somewhat cruder 
form; carpet weaving has also been an important 
family craft. A standard-gauge railway runs from 
Balikesir to Kutahiya and joins the Eski-Sehir-Atyon 
Rarahisar line a few miles further on, Kutihiya is 
today the capital of an il (formerly vilayet) of the 
same name; in 1975 the town's population was 82,442 
and that of the il 470,423. 

The monuments of Kutáhiya, from the Gerniyàn 
and early Ottoman periods, are significant, and 
include the Kurshunlu Djamit (777/1375-6), the Ulu 
Diámi (814/1411), the Ya'küb Celebi Djami® (837/ 
14354) and the Karagüz Abmed Diámi* (9rs/1509); 
notable is the use of tiles for roofing rather than lead. 
‘There are also some interesting old houses remaining. 
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(C. E. Boswortn) 

KUTAI, now a Aabupaien (regency) in the 
Indonesian province of Kalimantan Timur 
(East K.) {see porneo in Suppi] which stretches 
along the Mahakam river .It covers 40,000 km.* and 
has 250,492 inhabitants, among them 137,229 Mus- 
lis (1971). 1t is rich in oilfields (near Balik Papan), 
sold, and timber. 

‘The population consists of: Kutainese, probably 
originally Malays who immigrated as pagans, and 
whose Malay language now bears the influence of 
Javanese, Buguinese and Banjarese; Buginese, 
from South Sulawesi, and especially from the old 
Kingdom of Wajo, who appeared as sailors, ship- 
builders and traders since the first half of the 17th 
century; Banjarese, who may have participated 
already in the colonisation of Kutai by Hindu- 
Javanese from Banjarmasin, which later on kept 
tlose contacts with Kutai; Bajau, who originate 
trom the Sula Islands and who came first as sea- 
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nomads unti! they finally settled on the coasts; several 
Dayak tribes, living mainly in the interior and 
up-river areas; and some 245 Chinese and 246 
Indian traders (1071). 

In the hillside area of Muara Kaman, seme plates 
with votive inscriptions in Sanskrit from the 4th 
century A.D., which belong to the oldest known 
Hindu relics in the archipelago, have been discovered- 
The Hindu kingdom of that area, which in the course 
of time moved more to the interior, obviously 
developed independently from the Hindu and 
Buddhist empires in Java, and was only conquered 
and consequently Islamised by Kutai around 
1630 A.D. 

Kutai itself appears in history as a dependency 
of Majapahit at the time when Gajah Mada was palih 
of that kingdom (1331-64), as is stated in the Ndga- 
rakrlágama (14, T). 

According to the Salasila raja-raja di dalam negeri 
Kwlai Kerfa Negara, or Chronicle of Kutai, Islam. 
was first introduced during the reign of Raja Makota 
by Tuan di Bandang (in Buginese sources known. as 
Dato' ri Bandang), who only stayed for a short while, 
and Tuan Tunggang Parangan, both of whom arrived 
from Makassar, most probably in the first years of 
the x7th century. In his efforts to spread Islam, Tuan 
Tunggang Parangan extensively used magical means, 
as the Salasila, composed under the reign of Raja 
Makota's grandson Pangeran Adipati Sinum Panji 
Mendapa ing Martapura before r63s, eloquently 
narrates. 

This Salasila reveals a still-existing attachment to 
the animistic and magical mentality which is 
stronger here than in other Malay chronicles. It tries 
to avoid anachronism, such as the mentioning of 
Islamic terms or customs in its narratives about pre- 
Islamic events, and although it shows a remarkable 
familiarity with the moral and legal prescriptions of 
the Tad; al-salafin, or Makota segala raja-raja, and 
the Javanese Panji narratives as well as the wayang, 
it gives the impression that the adi law [see ‘ADA, iv. 
Indonesia] which remained in use even at the sultan's. 
court at Tenggarong, was to a large extent the old, 
indigenous one. 

An important role in the history of Kutai was 
played by the Buginese settlers, most of whom 
originated from Wajo, and whe were centred on 
Samarinda, forming the strongest. "foreign" colony 
and enjoying some kind of internal autonomy under 
the Pua Adu or Matoa elected from zmong their own 
nobility, but reconfirmed by the sultan (until 1860). 
In 1726-7, prince Aru Singkang from Wajo conquered 
for a short time Pasir and Kutai, but usually the 
Buginese supported the sultan, especially in his 
fights against the pagan Dayaks and the pirates. The 
relations with the Dutch, who first appeared in 1635, 
were, generally speaking, smooth, and these preserved 
to the sultan a considerable degree of internal 
jurisdiction based on Islamic and ada! law. 

Bibliography: C. A. Mees, De Kronich van 

Koetai, Tekstuitgave met toelichting, Santpoort 

1935 (diss); W. Kern, Commentaar op de Salasilah 

van Koetai, The Hague 1956 (= VAT, 19). 

[I 

KUTAMA or Ketama, one of the great 
Berber families; when Islam was introduced into 
North Africa, they occupied all the northern part ot 
the region of the Constantincis, between the Awras 
[q.v] and the sea, that is the region containing the 
towns of Tkdjin, Setif, Bagháya, Ngaus (Nikzwus), 
‘Tiguist (Tikist), Mila, Constantine, Skikda, Djigjelli, 
Bellezma, and also Lesser Kabylia. One legend 





flattering the national pride makes them to have 
been descended from the Himyarites brought there 
by Tfrikus, Katam, the eponymous ancestor of their 
race, was said be the son of Bernes. He had two sons, 

ibarsen and Issüda, from whom are descended all 
the tribes of the Kutima. They do not seem to have 
played a part in the civil and religious wars which 
desolated North Africa from the time of (Ukba to 
the days of the Aghlabids; we do not find them 
among the Kháridils. When “Ubayd Allah gave him- 
self out to be the Mahdi, his emissaries met some 
Kutáma pil s in Arabja and converted them to 
TsmAIt doctrines. The principal convert was Masa 
chief of the Sakyan, a branch of the Diarrila whose 
name survives in the town of this name, The mis, 
sionary (dd'i) Abo ‘Abd Allah al-Sbl%I [g.v.) settled in 
lkdjn and succeeded in maintaining his position 
there in spite of the efforts of the Aghlabids. From 
there he was able to extend his conquests and to 
deliver the Mahdi, who was a prisoner at Sidjilmasa. 

The empire of the Fatimids was thus founded with 
the help of the Kutima, It was they who furnished 
its main strength and supplied the means of con- 
quezing Egypt. But these continual efforts exhausted 
them. Those who remained in the Maghrib after the 
departure of al-Mu‘izz were forced to submit to local 
rulers, as Ibn Khaldün tells us. In our day the 
principal representatives of the Kutima are the 
‘Zuwawa of the Djurdjura and the population around 
Djidjelll and in Lesser Kabylia. We do not know at 
what date [sma‘lli doctrines disappeared from among 
them, but ‘ong afterwards their attachment to this 
teaching was regarded as a subject of obloquy, and 
for this reason the powerful tribe of Sedwikish, of 
Kutáma origin, renounced all connection with this 
family, At the present day, all the Berbers of this 
region are Sunnis. 

Bibliography: lbn Khaldün, Kildb al-Ibor, 
jv, 32 d£, vi, 148-52 (Hist, des Berbires, tr. de Slane, 
ij 2919, ii. Append., so if); M. Talbi, Emirat 
aghlabide, index; F. Dachraoui, Le califat fatimide 
au Moghred (in the press); HR. Idris, Zirides, 
index; R. Brunscbvig, f/a/sides, index. 

(R. Basset) 

at-KUTAMI (“the falcon”), the name of several 
poets (including one from Dubay'a b. Rabia and 
another from Kalb; see al-Amidl, MuAhtalif, 166); 
the best-known of these was *uwAYR m. sHUYAYM 
B. ‘amr, who probably came from the Djusham b. 
Bakr of Taghlib (see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Register, 
474). On account of one of his verses, he was also 
given the name of Sari‘ al-Ghawinl “the one felled 
by beautiful maidens”. Like his fellow-tribesman and 
maternal unele (2) al-Akhtal [.*.], he was involved ín 
‘the quarrels of the second half of the rst/7th century 
between the Taghlib and Kays ‘Avian in the region 
of the Khabar (9.0. 

In opposition to late sources which depict him as 
a convert to Islam, it seems correct to follow the 
author of the d ghanf, who states that he remained a 
Christian, The verses favourable to Islam figuring in 
piece No. 20 of the Diwan could have been added later 
or could have resulted from an attitude dictated by 
gratitude; the eulogies of the Umayyads, aad 
especially of “Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (No. 29), prove 
nothing about his adhesion to Islam. This point has 
been discussed by Father L. Cheikho, with strong 
arguments (Shu‘ari? al-Nasräniyya ba'd al-Islam, 
191-203). 

Al-Kutámi's Diwan was published, with notes, by 
J. Barth (Disein des «Umeir ibn Schujeim al-Quámi, 
leiden :902), together with an anonymous com- 
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mentary, and bas also been the subject of a somewhat 
enlarged edition by I. Samarra and A, MatlOb 
(Beirut 196). The first edition contains 35 pieces of 
varying length (the longest of 100, 71, 66 and 58 
verses) and g isolated verses, making a total of 764 
verses, to which should be added 52 hemistiches of 
radjas. 

‘Al-Kutimi was a Bedouin poet who detested the 
townspeople, and who hymned his own military 
exploits and those of his tribe, together with the 
virtues of sayyids like Zufar b. al-Hárith. According 
to Hadidit Khalifa (iii, No. 56z9), he dicd in ro1/719- 
20. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given above and the introds. to the editions of the 
Diwan, see Von Sallám, Tabakát, ed. Shàkir, 452-7 
and index ; Ibn Kutayba, Shi'r, $53-6; Aghini, xx, 
118-31. (ed. Beirut, xxii, 175-236; Abà Tammiun, 
Hamésa, i, 128-9; Baghdadi, Khizana, ed. Balak, 
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(HH, Brav - (Cn. Pettat) 

KUTAYBA 5. MUSLIM, ARC Hars KUTAYBA 
B. ABI SALI Mustin s. AMR AL-RARMI, Arab 
commander under the Umayyad caliphs. He was 
born in 49/669 into a family influential at the court 
and with extensive possessions in Basra. His father 
Muslim was tbe boon-companion of Yazid b. Mufà- 
wiya, and during the revolt of al-Mukhtar [g.0.], he 
was in charge of the prison at Basra; but he later 
sided with Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr and was killed in 
72/661-2 when Mus'ab's dominion in “Irak was ended, 
after having failed to secure a pardon from Abd al 
Malik. The family nevertheless continued to be 
important in Basra, and a tribal mosque of their 
branch of Bahila, the masdjid Bani Kutayba, is 
mentioned (sce Baládhuri, Ansib, ivb, 11, 87, 91-2, 
v, 34-2), 

Kutayba himself attracted the attention of the 
governor of ‘Irak and the east, al-Hadidjádj b. Y suf, 
after participating in the warfare against the rebel 
‘Abd al-Rabmin b. Ash‘ath [see tw AL-AsW'AiN]. 
‘He was given the governorship of Rayy in 83/701 
after he had expelled irom there the rebel ‘Umar b. 
Abi 'I-Galt (see G. C. Miles, The mumismatic history of. 
Rayy, New York 1938, 9). Then at the end of 85/704. 
or beginning of 86/705 he was appointed by Abd al- 
Malik to succeed al-Mufaddal b. al-Muballab as 
governor of Khurisán onder al-Hadidjadj, thus 
reversing the position in Khurasin, where the Yamani 
Muhallabis had previously been dominant, for the 
Bahila tribe [g.7.] generally allied itself to the Kayst 
ot North Arab interest in the Marwanid period. 

There thus begins the ten years’ governorship of 
Kutayba, which contributed much to the extension 
of Islam in what is now Afghanistan and Central Asi 
and which forms one aspect of the wave of Arab ex- 
pansionism which characterised al-Walld’s caliphate. 
Kutayba’s administrative talents, backed by the 
authority of al-Hadidiadi, had full play in the con- 
solidation of Arab rule in Khurásán, although the 
momentum was not maintained after his death. An 
appreciable factor in his success here seems to have 
been some recognition of the position of the in- 
digenous Lranian population, and some care to use 
their administrative talents. There were in his time 
perhaps as many as 7,000 mazdli troops registered in 
the ditedn and receiving regular pay, and in addition 
to these regular forces, Kutayba required ad hoc 
levies of soldiers from the towns of Khurasan for his 
Spring and summer campaigns into Centra! Asia; in 
Tabari, ii, 1245, the contingents from Bukhara and 




















Kh*arazm besieging Samarkand in 93/712 are 
described as "the slaves” (al-abid). Also, he left the 
local Persian déhfans in power on payment of tribute, 
apart from the planting of Arab garrisons in Bukhara, 
Samarkand and probably Kath in Khwarazm. With 
regard to the Arab tribesmen in Khurāsān, Kutayba 
‘organised these, on the Basta model, into the five 
groups of the Azd, Tamim, Ahl al-Aliya, Bakr and 
“Abel al-Kays; at least, it is in his time that such a 
division is first mentioned. (See for general reviews of 
Kutayba's political and social policies, Gibb, The 
Arab conquests in Central Asia, 29-31, and Shaban, 
The ‘Abbasid revolution, 63 ft.) 

The military campaigns of Kutayba's governorship 
have been divided by Gibb, of. cit, 51 f£, into four 
periods: firstly, the recovery of Bádghis and Tukhari- 
stin in 86/705; secondly, the conquest of Baykand 
and Bukhàrá from the local Soghdians, 87-90/706-9; 
thirdly, the consolidation of Arab autbority in the 
Oxus valley and the securing of Kh"ärazm and 
Samarkand, 9r-3/71-12; and fourthly, expeditions 
into the Jaxartes valley from Shash against Isfigjab 
and Farghina, 94-6/713-15. Many of these un- 
doubtedly remarkable successes were achieved 
through Kutayba’s own blend of military skill and 
ruthlessness, combined with a willingness to use 
treachery, if need arose, and to exploit local divisions, 
as amongst the princes of Tukháristàn and Soghdia 
and amongst the rival claimants to the throne of 
Khwarazm. 

‘In 86/705 Kutayba moved against the princes of 
ihe upper Oxus valleys of Shümán, Akhrün and 
Caghániyán, and he also persuaded Tarkhán Nizak, 
Tuler cf the northern Hephthalite principality in 
Bádghis [see wAvArtLA], to submit to the Arabs and 
accompany Kutayba on the ensuing campaign against 
Bukhiri. The campaigns of 87-90/706-9 against 
Baykand and Bukhara were long and arduous. 
'utayba's savage sacking of Baykand stiffened the 
resistance of the Soghdians under Wardin Khudih, 
but Bukhara was in the end stormed against fierce 
local resistance, apparently backed up by Turkish 
help. A tribute of 200,000 dirhams was imposed on 
the city and an Arab garrison placed in it: ín 94/712- 
13 Kutayba built a mosque inside the citadel, but 
had at the outset to pay the local people to attend 
the worship. In 91/709-10 Kutayba and his brother 
‘Abd al-Rabmán b. Muslim were occupied with sup- 
pressing the last rebellion of Nizak, now in collusion 
with the Yabgku (Arabic form Djabbiya) or local 
ruler of Tukharistan, On capturing Nizak, Kutayba 
had him killed, despite his earlier promise of aman 
or quarter; and although in the poetry quoted by 
Tabari, ii, 1225-6, we find Nahar b. Tawsi‘a praising 
Kutayba's behaviour as salutary for the interests of 
Islath, like that of the Prophet towards the Jews of 
Medina, we also find a verse by Thabit Kutna 
warning against calling perfidy “resolute action”. 
However, for the first time, Arab rule became 
reasonably secure in lower Tukhiristin, and Balkh 
now developes as a centre of Arab power and Islamic 
culture; a subsequent governor of Khurésin, Asad 
b. “Abd Allāh al-Kasri, was to move temporarily 
the provincial capital from Marw to Balkh (118/736). 

In 92/711 Kutayba was in Sistàn, which was at that 
time under the subordinate governorship of his 
brother ‘Amr. Here, the Arabs in their strongpoints 
of Zarang and Bust faced the powerful ruler of the 
southern Hephtalites, the Zunbils of Zabulistán (see 
zunsit]. Kutayba’s presence scared the Zunbil into 
temporary submission, but as always happened, 
‘once the Arab forces departed, all obedience was 
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renounced. The conquest of Kh¥arazm in 93/712 was 
a spectacular feat of Kutayba’s, and it led to the 
tentative implanting of Islam there, though it was 
several decades before the people of the province or 
their Shihs were fully converted; for details, see 
EHVARAPM. In the last years of his governorship, 
Kutayba's attention was focussed on Soghdia again. 
In 93/712, on the way back from Kh*árazm, he 
attacked Samarkand and imposed a fresh peace 
treaty on its ruler Ghürak; the breaking thus of an 
earlier agreement considerably tarnished Kutayba's 
reputation in Soghdia amongst the Iranian population. 
It may be that it was at this point that the Western 
‘Turks or Tiirgesh intervened in Transoxania at the 
request of the Soghdian princes; at all events, 
Kutayba endeavoured to secure the regions of the 
Jaxartes adjacent to the steppes of Turkistin, 
moving into Shásh and Ushrüsana, and in 94-5/ 
71314 he led a series of raids into Farghana. Whether 
Kutayba had expressly in mind the securing of the 
trade route through Central Asia towards China is 
uncertain, and the report in Tabarl, il, 1276, that his. 
troops crossed the Tien Shan Mts. to Kashghar was 
rejected by Gibb as a fabrication, see his The Arab 
invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in BSOS, ii (1923), 
467-74. 

‘The fall of Isutayba in 96/715 was ultimately the 
result of the change of régime in Damascus from al- 
Walld to Sulayman, the death of Kutayba's patron 
al-Hagjdiadi, and an expected reversal of the favour 
previously shown to the Kaysf elements in the empire, 
Kutayba was campaigning in Farghina when he 
heard the news of al-Walld's death, and though the 
new caliph confirmed him in his governorship, he 
feared an imminent change of attitude, He therefore 
proclaimed rebellion against the caliph's authority, 
but was supported only by his cwm family, the 
inadequate power:base of his fellow-BAhili tribesmen, 
and bis bodyguard of Iranian archers; the mass of the 
Arabs mutinied and refused to support him, as also 
did the Persian mawáli troops under Hayyan al- 
Nabati, formerly his faithful supporters. He and 
several oi his family were therefore killed by their 
soldiers in Dhu 'l-Hididja oó/August 715, or according 
to some sources, later in that autumn at the beginning 
of 716, and Wakl* b. Abi 'LSüd al-Tamim! assumed 
power in the east in his stead. 

Kutayba's death meant a halting for several 
decades, and indeed, a definite regression, in the 
momentum of Arab conquest beyond the Oxus; the 
Soghdians and their Turkish allies were now able to 
mobilise their forces for counterstrokes. He is un- 
deniably one of the heroic figures of the age of Arab 
conquests, even if the Bahilf tribal tradition enshrined 
in Tabarl tends at time to exaggerate his exploits, 
and this halo placed around his head brought about 
much confusion in the sources over the events sur- 
rounding his death, 

The descendants of Kutayba continued to be in- 
fluential in both the later Umayyad and the early 
“Abbasid periods, with various of his sons and grand- 
sons attaining official posts; his son Muslim (d. 149/ 
766) was twice governor of Basra, and his grandson 
Abū *Amr Sa'id b. Salm (d. 217/832) was governor of 
Armenia, Mawsil, al-Djaziea, Sistin, Sind and 
Tabaristán. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources: Ya'kübi, 
Tarikh, ii, 330, 342 fL, 354-5; Balidhürl, Fulah, 
419726, 431; idem, Ansil, ivb, v, indices; Khallía 
b. Etayyàt, Ta?rihh, index; Dinawarl, Cairo 1960, 
317-18; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘éri/, ed. ‘Ukkisha, 
406-8; Tabarl, i, index; Mas'üdl, Muradj, viii, 
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17-19; T. al-Khulofa?, ed. Gryaznevich, it, 13sb- 
136b, rsob-t53b; Narshakhi, T.i BubAdré, tr. 
Frye, 43-54; A ghani, index; al-‘Thd al-farid, index; 
Iba Khallikin, ed. ‘Abbis, iv, 86-9, tr. de Slane, 
ii, 514-20; Ibn al-Athlr, iv, 3rt f, v, 2 ff. 

2, Secondary sources: Muir, The Caliphate’, 
149-53; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein 
Sturz, 267-78, Eng. tr- 429-44; Périer, La vic 
@al-Hadjdjadj ibn Yousof, 25245, 337; Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion?, 184-7; 
Gibb, The Arab conguesis in Central Asia, 20-58; 
Spuler, Iran, 29-33; M. A. Shaban, The “Abbasi 
revolution, Cambtidge 1970, 61, 6575; idem, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cam- 
bridge 1971, 122-4, 128; A. N, Kurat, Kuteybe bin 
Mislin'in Hedrism we Semerkand'i zabti, in 
AÜDTCFD, vi (1945), 385-430 (gives text of Ibn 
A‘ham al-Kafi on Kutayba's conquests in Khwa- 
razm and at Samarkand). — (C. E. BoswomH) 
AL-KUTB (4.), pole. 

1. As an astronomical term 

In Arabic, bub covers nearly the same field of 
semantic aspects as Greek 6 mókog: a pivot around 
which something revolves (in Arabic, especially the 
pivot for mill stones), which was extended to the 
revolution of the sky, designating the axis of the 
celestial east-west movement and, more specifically, 
its two "poles" (LA, Beirut 1955, i, 68rb £; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. kutb; Liddell and Scott, Greek-English 
lexicon, sv. Réog). Hence later, in Arabic trans- 
lations of Greek works, Awe was often used as a 
rendering of móAoc, (eg. Ptolemy, Almagest, i, 3 
(both translations, al-Hadjdjädi b. Yàsuf b. Mațar, 
and Isbàk b. Hunayn); but Aristotle, De caelo, has 
al-falak in all instances, cf. Badawr's edn., Cairo 1961, 
232 f., 280, 294). 

‘The celestial pole was a known feature among the 
Arabs already in their “pre-scientific” period, ie. 
before their contact with the scientific literature of 
the Greeks, Certain traditions concerning the location 
and nature of the pole have been transmitted in some 
philological and astronomical books (Ibn Kutayba, 
K. al-Amwd?, Hyderabad 1956, 122 f.; Abū Hanifa al- 
Dinawari, apud al-Marzūķi, K. al-Asmina wa 'I- 
amkina, Hyderabad 1332, ii, 7f, 371 ff; Ibn al- 
Adidäbi, a-Armina wa 'Lamra?, Damascus 1964, 
65 {.; Ibn Mangar, K. Nithär al-ashār, Istanbul 1298, 
146, 173; Abu "l-Husayn akSüfi, K. Swwer al. 
kawdhih, Hyderabad 1954, 271. (repeated by al- 
Kazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, Göttingen 
1849, 29; tr. H. Ethé, El-Kazwini’s Kosmograpkie, 
Leipzig 1868, 62); al-Birûni, K. al-Tafhim, ed. and 
tr. R. R. Wright, London 1934, 77 [$163]; idem, 
al-Känün al-Masüdi, Hyderabad, iii (1956), 995 f.) 
Here it is stated that the [north] pole was not a star, 
but merely a spot (nuèfa, buk'a) in the sky. Its place 
was assumed to be in the middle of the figure of a fish 
(samaka; al-Blrüni has instead: skaM haitladji, “an 
elliptical figure") formed by two curved lines of stars, 
‘one consisting of the five stars B, t, e, 8, a Ursae 
Minoris, and the opposite one of very small and faint 
stars (most of them not registered by Ptolemy in his 
Almagest), among which Fl. s and 4 Ursae Minoris 
and 32 H Camelopardalis. In some places, this 
statement is corrected, with the addition that the 
true place of the pole is not in the very middle of that 
figure, but more in the direction of a Ursae Minoris, 
near one of the small stars in the curved line of faint 
stars, (al-Marzük!, Ibn al-Adjdabi, al-SGfi, occ. cit.). 
This difference in location obviously reflects the effect 
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of precession, due to which the place of the north | 
pole was near the star 32 H Camelopardalis in A.D. 
1000, and still more southwards in A.D. soo. It was 
also observed that the opposite point of the sky, the 
south pole, was invisible in the lands of the Arabs 
(Ibn Kutayba, foc. cit., 122; Ibn Manzür, of. cil. 173) 

After the introduction of scientific astronomy, it 
was known that this pole belonged tothe equatorial 
system, hence it was occasionally called Aufh muSaddil 
al-nahdr, “pole of the equator”, besides its other 
designations, such as simply al-hufb, or al-kufb al- 
skamáli (and al-djavbi respectively), but al-diudayy, 
kubb bamát ma'Sh, kwib alfalok, bulb al-hull, etc. 
AL-Birüni seems to be the first to declare œ Ursae 
Minoris (= “Potaris") to be the nearest bright star 
to the [north] pole, at his time, and hence to serve as 
a substitute for the pole wa-yanitbu Sani “-hulbi 
léennahü fi ramánimà akrabu 'lnayyirati ilayhi 
(Tafhim, 77 [$ 163]). At the same time, the eclip- 
tical system was assigned two poles, as well, which 
were called Awfo{d] falak al-buridj and kuf{d) dá irat 
al-buridj, “pole{s) of the ecliptic” (al-Süfi, loc. cit. 
25 f; al-Birni, Tafhim, 55 f. [8 vao]; idem, Kanan, 
iii, 993, 995 ff.; al-Hazwinl, o. cit. 27, tr. 59, and 
$26, tr. 108), 

North and south pole became of actual value for 
the Islamic navigators of the Indian Ocean (ca, A.D. 
1500), who used both of them for altitude mcasure- 
ments in order to fix their position and determine 
their routes, Ir their terminology the north pole was. 
generally called al-djzk (a word of Persian origin, 
used both for the pole itself and for the Pole Star). 
Travelling south of the equator, they also acquired a 
complete knowledge of the south pole, Eufb suhayl 
("the pole (in the region) of the star œ Carinae”), or 
simply ai-bujb (as opposed to al-didh), which they 
observed—in contradistinction to the north pole— 
not to be marked by a bright star near it, but having 
the two Magellanic Clouds at some distance (Abmad 
b. Midjid and Sulayman al-Mabri; in English tr. see 
G. R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, 
London 1971, the glossaries and indexes, 518 and 547 
(sv. al-didh), 538 (s.v. Kult), 609 [s.v. Polaris; Pole, 
North-South]). 

The poles also seem to have excited the fantasy of 
astrologers, for two lists of magic virtues [Miaudss) 
appertaining to both of them are repeated by Ibn 
Manzür (op. cit., 146-53; partially also in al-Kazwini, 
op. cit. i, 30 f tr. 64 I. and 40, tr. 83 f 

1n modern terminology, the terres 
also called («fb (with adjective Au(bi 

Apart from this, in the construct 
labe al-kufb signifies the central pivot, or axis (else- 
where also called al-midwar), which keeps together 
its different discs, the spider, and the rule (A hidade), 
latinised (since the roth century) as dichotob, 
Alckitob, Alchitoth, etc, See ASTURLAB; al- Kh“ärazmi, 
Mofatiby al-Sultim, 235; al-Battani, Opus astronomi 
cum, ed. Nallino, i, Milan 1903, 141 and 319; al 
Birüni, Tafhim, 195 [§ 325), etc. Latin: J. M. Millás 
Vallicrosa, Assaig de história de les idees fisiques i 
matemitiques a la Catalunya medieval, i, Barcelona 
1931, 278, 66; 288, 4; 289, 29. 32. 36; N, Bubnov | 
led), Gerberti postea Silvestri 11 papae opera mathe- 
matica, Berlin 1899, 123, 10; Herimannus, De mensura 
asirolabii, in Migne, Patrologia latina, cxlili, Paris 
1882, 387 A; (Psv) Messahalla (Masháallàh), De 
compositione astrolebii, ed. R. T. Guntber, Chaucer 
and Messahalla ow the astrolabe, Oxford 1929, 201, 
202, etc. 
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2. In mysticism 


In Islamic mysticism, this term (lit. "pole", 
is") denotes cither the most perfect human being, 
in at-amil [g.v], who heads the saintly hier- 

archy [see at-guaya and watt] and is also referred 

c [temporal] phenomenal 

hika al-mukammadiyya [sce 

MAKIKA] which manifests itself in aL.imsán al-Admil 

and is sometimes referred to as al-hwb al-ma‘nawi 

("the (cosmic) noumenal &ufb"). Both meanings of the 

term are covered by "Abd al-Razzàk al-Rásbáni's 

definition: "the place of God's appearance in the 
world at all times” (Kamal al-Din Abi "I-Gbaná'im 

‘Abd akRazzük b. Djamál al-Din al-Kasht (al- 
Kashani) al-Samarkandi, Kitéb Zsjilahat al-safiyya, 

ed. A. Sprenger, London-Calcutta 1845, rar; cf. 

Mubyi "I-Dir: b, al-CArabi, al-Futdkat al-Makkiyya, 
Bülàk 1274/1857, ii, 6) 

‘The conception of the temporal Aufb (A. bufb al- 
waki, sthib al-wakt, sabib al-zamén; P. mard-i wat), 
referred to by some authors as al-ghawth (‘the 
helper") (q.v. in Suppl], who exists by virtue of the 
cosmic kujb or Aufb alaMáb, manifest in him, has 
been traced back to al-Hallidj [q.v.], whose iua 
Juwa (i.e. the image of God with all his asma? [q.v] 
and șifät {g.v.} in Adam) may be considered as the 
prototype of the conception of al-insán al-kămil (ct. 
A. E. Afifi, The mystical philosophy of Mubyid Din 
Ibnul Arabi, Cambridge 1939, 79, t89), and also 
further back to pre-Islamic ideas, in particular to 
Iranian, Neo-Platonic and early Christian thought 
isce T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und 
glaube seiner gemeinde, Upsala 1917, 333ff.; and 
H. H. Schaeder, Die islamische Lehre vom Volikom- 
menen Menschen, ihre Herkunft und ihre dichterische 
Gestaltung, in ZDMG, Y [1925], 192-268). 

The notion of the bwè as head of the saintly 
hierarchy is found in the teaching of al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi [g.v] outlined by ‘AN b, “Uthman a 
Hudjwitt in his Kagh/ al-mahdiab (see R. A. Nichol 
son, tr, The Kashf al-Mahjié, The oldest Persian 
treatise on. Süfism, Leiden-London 1911, zr4, 228). 
The scriptural justification for the belief in this 
hierarchy, of which the different forms mentioned by 
a variety of authors are discussed by E. Blochet, 
Études sur l'ésoterisme musulman, in JA, xx (1902), 
77 fi. (in addition, see Hasan al-‘Idwi al-Hamzawi, 
al-Nafakét al-Shadhitiyya fi Sharh at-Burda al- 
Basiriyya, Cairo n.d.; Sayyid Haydar Amulf, in La 
Philosophie ShiSite, ed. H. Corbin and O. Yahia, Bibl. 
iranienne 16, Tehran-Paris 1969, 446, and H. Corbin, 
En Islam iranien. Aspects spirituels et philosophiques, 
Paris 1971-2, i, 118 ff.), is a hadith attributed to Ibu 
Mas‘id (cf. Aba Mubammad ‘Abd Allah al-YafiS, 
Rawd al-rayábin fi kiháyat al-sálikin wa 'laliyé? wa. 
"Lakdbir, Cairo 1286/1869-70, 10; Yüsuf b. Ismdell 
al-Nabhnl, Shawdhid al-kakh fi "Listighdtha bi-sayyid 
al-khalk, Cairo 1323/1905-6, 10:; Djalàl al-Din al- 
Suyüti, al-Khabr al-dall “ala wudjad abkub wa 
'Lawläd wa "I-nudjab? wa 'I-abddl, Cairo 1351/1932-3, 
27). The reliability of the sanad of this hadith was 
discarded by Mubammad Rashid Rida (al-Mandr, xi 
[1908], so ff.), Other ahddith, all without isndd, 
mentioning the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the kub, are listed in al-Yà(i's Rawd 
al-rayéhin, 10 (see also al-Zamzami al-$idđdīķ, al- 
Abd! wa 'L'nudjobé? wa 'L-aMiydr ft hadtth sayyidinā 
Rast al-Mukhtar, in al-Mustim, iif6 (Cairo, Septem- 
ber 1952], 18), including the most frequently cited 
one attributed to Dhu 'I-Nün al-Misdl [g:1.. 

The tentative suggestion by R, A. Nichoison (The 
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idea of personality in Süfism, Cambridge 1923, 44 f.) | iranien, i, 92). Several authors have noted the analogy 


that al-mufi*, mentioned in al-Ghazall's Mishkdt al- 
anwar, is identical with the Awb as alhagika al- 
mubammadiy ya was discarded by W. H. T. Gairdner, 
Al-Ghazedli's Mishkdt al-anwar (“The niche for 
Tights"). A translation with introduction, London 1924, 
23 ff, who had earlier questioned L. Massignon's 
suggestion that al-mutd® is an obscure allusion to the. 
doctrine of the kui as the head of the saintly hier- 
archy (idem, Al-Ghazdli's Mishhdt al-anwar and the 
Ghazáli-problem, in Isl., v [19x], 144). 

Each of the various ranks in the saintly hierarchy 
has also been conceived of as being headed by a Rufo. 
From these afd the saints who belong to these dif- 
ferent ranks receive their knowledge, which they owe 
in the last resort to the supreme (temporal) bub (ct. 
Tbn al-‘Arabl, Futdhdt, ti, 7; Abmad Diya? al-Din al- 
Gümüshkbánll, Djami® al-usal fi "-awliyd?, Cairo 
1328/1910, 4; ‘All Salim ‘Ammér, Abu "Hasan al- 
 Shadkili, "asruhu, ta?rikhyuhu, ulûmuhu, tasawwufuhu, 
Cairo 1951, i, 192; Abmad b. Mubammad b. *AyyAd, 
al-Mafákhir al-'aliyya fi 'lma'dtkir ai-Shüdkiliyya, 
Cairo 1964, 20 ff.). 

For Mubyi ‘Din b. al‘Arabl [g.0.], the universal 
rational principle, the rah Muhammad, or al-baktka 
al-mukammadiy ya through which Divine knowledge 
is transmitted to all prophets and saints, finds its 
fullest manifestation in and is identical with the 
buf, who is al-insim al-himil. He is the cause of 
creation, for in him alone creation is fully realised. 
He is al-barzahh (4.5), the babidat al-pakd?ip, ot in 
other words he is Muhammad as the inward aspect of 
Adam, i.e. the real Adam (Mankind) or al-tahst# (g-¢), 
which is forever manifesting itself on the plane of 
al-nását [q.".] in prophets and saints (ie. in ab/ab) 
who come within the category of al-insin al-kamil, 
since they are perfect manifestations of God and have 
realised, in mystical experience, essential oneness 
with Him. This makes affdb infallible, and since 
there is only one Pufb at a time (al-bujb al-wabid), he 
is God's real khalifa (g.v.], who is the preserver and 
intainer of the universe, tbe mediator between 
Divine and human, who passes on knowledge of the 
mansi! (degrees of mystical perfection [see wx), 
which cannot be entered by anybody else except by 
him, through virtue of his being in the mavsilat 
lansih al-tawhid (absolute transcendence of God) 

Ibn al-Arabi, Futskáf, i, x68 ff, 207 ff., 253 ff. 
7 ff, 77, and in particular iv, 8o f. 

These ideas were further elaborated by ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Djlll (cf. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 86 ff). They were 
rephrased’ and/or simplified by other authors (cf. 
Blochet, 86 ff.) and have remained part of the main- 
stream of Islamic mystical thinking ever since. 

An identical conception of the Aufb as the active 
principle (or interior, báfin; cf. al-Kághánl, 141) in 
all inspiration and revelation, comparable to the voüg. 
in Neo-Platonism and manifesting itself in the form 
(sara) of a prophet, is found earlier with Umar b. 
al-Farig (cf. Mubammad Mustafa Hilml, Ibn al-Farid 
wa "-kubb alildM, Cairo 1945, 273). This idea as 
noted by Hilmi, ibid., 277, hes a striking similarity 
to the Ismà'IIl [g..) belief in the personification of 
al-“akl al-awwal in (al-imtm) al-ndfik. Other authors 
have equally drawn attention to the similarity 
between the ShIT conception of the Jmdm as a 
manifestation of the Divine Logos and the conception 
of the cosmic Ff in Islamic mysticism, or the pos- 
sible identity of both concepts (see eg. Kamil 
Mustafa al-Shaybi, al-Sile baym al4asawmww/ wa 'i- 
tashayyu‘, Cairo 1969, 463, and Corbin, En Islam 























between the IsmAQii (Fatimid) da‘wa hierarchy and 
the mystical hierarchy under the kwib (see e.g. al- 
Shaybi, 457 ff. and Y. Marquet, Des Ihuán al-Safa* 
à aHa ‘Umar (b. Sa'id Tall), marabout ci con- 
guèrant toucouleur, in Arabica, xv (1968), 27) or have 
regarded the mystical hierarchy as derived from it. 
The historical possibility of such a derivation was 
discarded by W. Ivanow, An Aili-IHahi Fragment, in. 
Collectanea, i, The Ismaili Society, Series A, No. 2, 
Leiden-Bombay 1948, 166. 

Among the Shi scholars, some have stated ex- 
plicitly that Aujb and Imdm are terms which have the 
same meaning and which refer to one and the same 
person (Amoli, La philosophie shi‘te, 223; ‘Allama 
Sayyid Mubammad Husayn Tabataba", Shiite [slam 
{t,, ed., introd, and notes by Seyyed Hossein Nasr), 
London 1975, 114; Corbin, En Islam iranien, ii, 76). 
‘The notion of the saintly hierarchy headed by the 
bulb is considered by H. Corbin as basically a ShIT 
idea which has been appropriated by Sunn! mysticism 
(sce e.g. his En Islam iranien, i, 229, ili, 279; cf. 
al-Shiaybl, 213). Several of his publications contain 
phenomenologically-inclined analysis of the her- 
meneutics involving conceptions of Augb in a per- 
spective of Iranism (see e.g. his L'homme de lumière 
dans le soufisme iranien, Paris 1971, passim, and his 
En Islam iranien, i, 186 t£). 

Conceptions of a saintly hierarchy headed by the 
kulb and distinct from the hierarchy headed by the 
Imam are found in the works of ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi 
(cf. M. Molé, ed., ‘Azizoddin Nasafi, Le livre de 
l'homme parfait (Kita al-Insin al-Kämil), Bibl. 
Iranienne xi, Tehran-Paris 1962, 20, 26) and SAI? 
al-Dawla Simmant (idem, Les Kubrawiyya entre Sun- 
nisme et Shiisme aux huitième et neuvième siècles de 
Hégirz, in. REI, xxix (1967), 107 f.; ef. Corbin, of. 
cit., ii, 74). Similar conceptions are held in contem- 
porary Shi mysticism (cf. R. Gramlich, Die Schiit 
schen Derwisehorden Persiens. Zweiter Teil: Glaube und. 
Lehre, Wiesbaden 1976, 160 ff). Shi‘ mystics have 
referred to the twelfth Imam as Aub al-agfab (Corbin, 
En Islam iranien, ii, 74-5, iv, 357) or kubi shamsi 
(Gramlicb, op. cit., 158), and to the head of a farika 
[g0] as kufb, bufb-i hamari and. hufb-i zamán (idem, 
159 ff. for further references and additional detail). 

Belief in the existence of a&fdb and in the whole 
saintly hierarchy was denounced by Ibn Khaldan (ef. 
Ibn Khaldan, ed. de Slane, ti, 164; iii, 74, 105-6; Ibn 
Haldin, Sif£'u %s-S@il Iitehelbi 2-Mes@il, ed. MB.T. 
al-Tanji, Istanbul 1958; H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere 
Sehriften des In al-*Arabi, Leiden 191, tt3 f), and 
Mas been under attack by those adhering to a non- 
mystical conception of Islam up to the present day 
(se e.g. “Abd al-Rabmān al-Wakil, Hádhihi hiya 
"Lgüfiyya, Cairo 1375/1955, 124 ff.).. 

The Hwfb is regarded as being able to perform 
distinct Aardmát, which reveal his makam (cf. Ibn 
SAW? Allāh al-Sakandàr, Lajiif al-inaw, Tunis 
1304/1886-7, 57 f.; and CAmmár, i, 193), to know the 
meaning of the letters at the beginning of the säras, 
which he has received from God directly—this 
qualities him for al-khildfa (al-Ldwt, op. cil, ii, 98), 
which is known as khildfat ala 'I-istif@ (see e.g. “Abd 
Allah b. Alawi b. Hasan al-‘Attas, Zuhair al-hab@ ike 
ji bayān al-far@ik, Bombay 1312/18945, 263; 
Mustaf& Yüsuf Salám al-Shádi jaáhir al-iflà* 
wardurar al-intifa® ‘ald matn al-Isfahint Abi Shudia®, 
Cairo 1350/1931-2, 270)—and to incorporate the sifaf. 
of the mubab", the nudjabd?, the abdál and of all 
ihose who belong to the saintly hierarchy (al- 
Gümüshkbánll, Didmi* al-ussl, 4; ‘Ammar, i, 192), 
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im consequence of the fact that he is the means by 
which al-kakk secs his own names and sifét (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-DjMi, al-Insān al-Kāmil fi ma'rifat al- 
uükhir wa. "l-aud"il, Cairo 1328, ii, 48), All secret 
beings and every animate and inanimate body have 
to give him their pledge (bay“a) except for the fol- 
lowing three classes of beings: aLafrád, who belong 
to the angels and are independent of the kufo (cl. 
Ibn al-Arabi, Futsihdt, i, 223); the diinn who are 
under the authority of al-Khadir (g.v.) (cl. Mubyi 
"I-Din b. alArabl, Kitdb Mandsil al-kuth wa-makdlihi 
wa-hdlihi, Haydarabad 1048, 4); 
longing to the tenth stratum of ridjét al-zhayb (see 
AL-GHAVB), namely al-hukamd? or al-wasiliin (cf. al- 
“lawl, op. eit., fi, 1or). According to Daw0d al-I 
sari in his Shark Mukaddima al-t@iyya al-kubed (the 
relevant section is published in al-Tirmidht, Kitab 
Khatmn al-aetiya?, ed. Uthman 1-Yahya, Beirut 1965, 
494 6) only the atid (g.»,] do not come under the 
authority of the kufb: they are equal to him in rank, 
they owe to God everything they are but they have 
not been granted the makdm al-khildfa (ibid., 495). 
In another treatise, Meflat Rusits al-Ailans, al-Kay- 
sari states that al-Khadir was the ku/b in secret at 
the time of Masi before the latter became Auf on 
the plane of manifest being (see Andrae, 345). 

Belief in al-Khadir as a mortal being identical 
with the temporal Aufb is reported as being held by 
contemporary Shi mystics (Gramlich, 146). The 
possibility of such an identification is implicit in the 
conception of a mortal Khadir, related by Ibn Hadjar 
al-Askalinl, al-Isdba ft tamyts al-Sabdba, Cairo 1358/ 
1939, 1, 434-5. This scholar, however, expresses him- 
sell in a fated to the effect that the orthodoxy of 
the belief in the ku(b (al-ghawth) cannot be established 
f. al-IdwI, il, 98). 

Early belief in the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the kujb (cf. Nicholson, Studies, 78.) 
seems in the course of time to have been elaborated 
into a conception of a secret assembly (din dn bafini) 
where the saints presided over by the kufb directed 
the affairs of the seen and unseen worlds (see Abmad 
b. Mubarak al-Sidjilmast, al-Ibris min kaltm ‘Abd 
al-*Asis, Cairo 1292/1875-5, i, a ff. ALSigjilmast re- 
Jates the sayings and ideas of his ghaykh, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Dabbigh. Al-Dabbigh’s description of the 
‘composition and functioning of the divin has found 
its way into the works of Mubammad al-Makkt b. 
Mustafa b. ‘Aziz, al-Sey/ al-rabbini fi unk al-reu'tarid 
Sald al-ghauth al-Diilàni, Tunis 1310/1892-5, 74; and 
‘Ubayd AUah Salih b. Muhammad al-Kusantini al 
Hansall, Fath al-Rahim al-Rahman bi-sharh nosthat 
alikkwan, Cairo 1312/1894-5, 176). This conception 
is prominent in certain mystical traditions to the 
present day (see Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim, Ma al- 
Badawi al-muftari ‘olayhi, in al-Mustin, xv}7 (Cairo, 
June 1965), rs; and idem, Ma* Kadiyyat al-akjdb 
al-arba* wa-marátib akl al-ghayb, in al-Mustim, xxj11 
(August 1970], 11 f.: and *Abd Rabbihi b. Sulayman 
al-Kalyübl, Fayd al-Wahháb fi buydn ahl al-hakk wa- 
man balla ‘an al-sawab, Cairo 1964, v, 57 fi 

Opinions as to the whereabouts of the buf vary. 
According to Ibn al“Arabl (cf. Futdhat, i, 168; 
 Manátit al-kufb, 4), the bufb is corporeally present at 
Mecca; according to Ahmad Muhammad Ridwin, 
al-Nafapat al-rabbiniyya, Cairo 1390, 270, his bodily 
presence is confined to Upper Egypt. Popular belief 
in Egypt held him to be miraculously present in a 
niche behind one of the doors of Bab al-Zuwayla, the 
southern gate of Cairo (see E, W. Lane, An account of 
the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
London 1860, 231 {.; and H. H, Harrison, The Bab it 
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Metawalli, in MW viii [1918), 41-4), which was a site 
for veneration and votive offerings (ef, J. W. McPher- 
son, The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 194r, 141). la 
contemporary Islamic mysticism, the dominant view 
seems to be that only his spirit is seen at Mecca, i.e. 
at the Ka'ba, which is the makm [g:1.] of his spirit 
and the throne of his heart (see Mubammad Zaki 
Tbrühim, Kaymát mukammildl H-maxda* a-aMáb, 
in al-Muslim, xv/8 []uae 1965], 8). 

A few cases are found where a [ariha teaches 
explicitly that the éufb will always belong to this 
particular farfka, Examples are al-‘Azaziyya (see the 
relevant section in F. de Jong, The Safi orders in 
post-Ottoman Egypt, forthcoming) and al-Shadhiliyya 
(see Ibn *Ayyád, 105). The latter farika teaches that 
God gave Abu "-Hasan alSbádhil the Bay at al- 
kujbi yya after the death of Abu "I-HadjdjAd] al-UksurT 
(b. ‘Ayyad, ibid., 35). The silsila of the [arika is 
referred to as the sisüat alaMb (Abü Bakr b. 
Mubammad al-Bannanl, Madáridi al-sulih itd Malik 
al-Mulak, Cairo 1330/1912, 90) going back to ‘AI b. 
Aba Talib through his son Hasan, who is considered 
the first ufo (al-Sakandárl, 59; Ibn 'Azüz, 75; al- 
Kusantini, 1&1). 

Distinct cosmological systems revolving around a 
conception of Auth and derived from the ideas outlined 
above, and presenting or incorporating a modified 
version, have been developed and have gained some 
degree of significance at distinct times and places. 
Notable are, in chronological order, Abu 'I-Fadl 
‘allimt’s [g.c-] presentation of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar [¢.v.] as insdn al-kdmil ot temporal b/d around 
‘whom the world revolves in his Akbar-néma; Abmad 
Sirhindt's [g.v.] conception of the kayy@m—the vicar 
of God on earth to whom the kufb is a servant under 
his rule, a rank which he ascribed to himself and 
which was claimed by four of his descendants (S, A. A. 
Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in Northern India 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Agra 1965, 
2661): this belief seems to have influenced the 
teaching of Mir Dard (cf. A. Schimmel, Pain and 
grace. A study of two mystical writers of eighteenth- 
century Muslim India, Leiden 1976, 81); and Tidjüat 
doctrine centred upon the belief that Ahmad al- 
Tigjant (9.v.] was iat al-wiliya and Rufb al-aklab 
simultaneously (J. M. Abun-Nast, The Tijaniyya. 
A Sufi order in the modern world, London 1965, 27 ff). 

Before and after Abmad al-Tidjani, Siifis claimed 
or were considered to be abfab. Some examples from 
among the earlier mystics are listed in Gramlich, 168, 
m. gro). Other notable examples among the later 
mystics are Abà Safld b. Abi 'I-Kbayr (sce Mubam- 
mad Nor al-Din Munawwar b. AbI Sad Asfad, Asrár. 
al-laudid fi maMimát al-shaykh Abi Said, ed. Dhablb 
Allbh Saíà, Tehran 348, 352 f.), ‘Abd al-Rabim al- 
Kiniwi (cf, Abmad Huszyn Diabaruh, Kalima 
mutawidi‘a ‘an bush Kind sidi ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Kindt, n.p, Kina) 1388/1968); Abu 'I-Hadjdiadj al- 
Uksurl (see Ibn ‘Ayyad, 35); Abu "Abbas al-Mursi 
(see al-Sakandari, 68); ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Ditlant (g.0.}, 
Abmad akRifa?, Abmad al-Badawi [gw], and 
Ibráhim al-Dasüki [g.o.]. The last four of these are 
frequently referred to as al-aab al-arba‘a (see 
Mubammad Mabmüd al-Sutübl, al-Tasawwuf wa- 
akdbuku, Cairo 1970, 15, 24; cf. Mubammad Zaki 
Ibrahim, Ma‘kadiyyat al-abfab alarbafa, 6 1t). In 
some mystical cosmologies they arc presented as 
occupying a position of pre-eminence in the successive 
stages of pre-creation cut of abnáür al-mulammadi 
before their birth, as successors to the four kkulafa” 
al-rishidin during their lifetime, and as continuing 
forces in the world of the unseen after their death 
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(see ‘Akil Mazhar, Kufra min bakr al-Kwr’dn; dawlat | expelled by the citizens in favour of Yildiz. He died 


Abi L4 ynayn, in Sandtil v (Cairo-Kafr al-Shaykh, 
April 1967), 42; and Mubammad Zaki Ibrabim, 
Ma* al-Dadaui, 8 f; cf. idem, Kulaywát mukammilat 
Hi-mawda a-aMáb, 8 IL). 

In some mystical traditions, those belonging to the 
saintly hierarchy, including the kujd, are held to te 
identical with the serious mystical teachers present 
at a certain time but whose spiritual rank remains 
undivulged to those outside this hierarchy (cf. 
‘Imran Abmad ‘Imran, al-Talbiya fi wudiad shaykh 
altarbiya, Asyü 1354/1936, 14). This tenet may 
imply the belief that potentially everybody can 
become fufb by means of following the farika, ie. by 
means of the method prescribed by a distinct mystical 
tradition (ci. Sulayman al-Djamal, al-Futiadt 
ilahiyya bi-tawdile Tafsir al-Djaldlayn bi "I-dakaik 
al-Rhafiyya, Cairo 1913, i, 114). 

The statement by J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
orders in Islem, Oxford 1971, 163 f., that tbe concep- 
tion of the fujd has gone through a process of vulgar- 
isation would seem to be in need of further sub- 
stantiation. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(F. ve Joso) 

ĶUȚB AL-DĪN {see mawp0p s. zaxol; AL- 
NARRAVALI]. 

KUTB AL-DIN AYBAK, the first ruler of the 
Indo-Muslim state which arose after the death 
of the Ghiirid Shihab al-Din (Mu‘izz al-Din) Muham- 
mad b. Sàm in 1206 and was subsequently to be based 
at Dibli. Brought as a slave from Turkestán first to 
Nisbápür and then to Ghazna, he was purchased by 
Mubammad, then engaged in the reduction of the 
independent Hindu principalities in northern India, 
and rose to be amir-i dbkar (master of the borse) and 
muba® of Kohiém (now Ghuram in Patiala) and 
Sümána, The sources for this period, composed either 
under Aybak’s hegemony or under his successors, 
ascribe to him personally the capture of Meerut, 
Dibli, Kol (‘Allgath), Thankir (Bayana), Gwaliyar, 
Badi?ün, Kanawdj and Kálindjar, between 537/1191 
and 599/1202-3, and the sack of Nahrwala in Gudjarat 
(593/3197). 

‘On his master's assassination in 602/1206, he 
moved from Dihll to Lahore, where he is said to have 
ascended the throne on :7 Dàu "I-Ka'da/zs June, 
and which became his permanent residence. Aybak's 
precise status is problematical. No coins of his are 
extant, and the statement of Hasan Nigàmi that the 
Eiuiba was read and coins struck in his name is not. 
corroborated elsewhere, Diüzdiànf on the contrary 
specifies at one point that these prerogatives were 
retained by Muhammad's immediate successor 
Ghiy&th al-Din Mabmid, who now reigned at Firüz- 
kkih, though elsewhere he says that Mabmad con 
ferred on Aybak the title of Sultàn. In view of Aybak's 
slave rank, it is most likely that he was simply 
manumitied by the sew Ghürid sovereign, as wc 
read in Ibn al-Athir, and remained his subordinate, 
receiving a diploma and canopy of state as malik of 
Hindüstán. Aybak's attentions appear to have been 
absorbed by the situation in the north-west, where 
the Ghürid empire was succumbing to pressure from. 
the Khvárazm-Shih Mubammad b. Tekish, and it is 
significant that no efforts to extend the Muslim 
conquests in India are recorded for his reign. He 
engaged in hostilities with another Ghdrid slave 
officer, Tadj al-Din Ylidiz, who was based at Ghazna 
and who endezvoured unsuccessfully to take Lahore 
in 6os/1 208-9. Aybak’s own subsequent occupation of 
Ghazna, however, was merely temporary, and he was 


























at Lahore in 607/1210-1, of wounds sustained in an 
accident during a game of polo (cawgdn), and his 
successor Ardim Shah, whose relationship to him is 
uncertain, was soon set aside in favour of the wuAfa* 
f Badi'ün, Aybak's son-in-law Ttutinish (g.v, and 
see also putt! SULTANATE]. 

Aybak, who has achieved renown as the builder 
of the Kutb Minār (g.t) at Dihlt, was a patron also 
of the literary arts. Faklr-i Mudabbir (g.v. in Suppl.), 
author of a manual of war, the A dab al-harb, dedicated 
to him his book of genealogies, and it was probably 
under Aybak's régime that Hasan Nizáml [Q.. in 
Suppl] began writing his florid Tadj al-ma’athir, 
yhich was completed under Itutmish. Both are 
important sources for the early period of Muslim rule 
in Hindústàn. 

Bibliography: Fakhri Mudabbir, ed. Sir 
Denison Ross, Ta'rikh-i Fakhra "d-din. Mubárak 
shdk {sic], London 927 (James G. Forlong Fund, 
iv); Masan Nigmi, tr. in Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867-77, ii, 212 fL; Ibn al-Athir, xii, esp. 
1655; Diüzdjánl, tr. H. G. Raverty, Tabakdt-i 
Nésiri, London 1873-81 (Bibliotheca Indica), 398-9, 
469-71, 502-3, 512-31, 605-5; A. B. M, Habibullah. 
The foundations of Muslim rule in India, znd ed., 
Allshabad 1961, 61-92. (P, Jackson) 
KUTB A-DIN BARHTIYAR KAKI, a Sufi 

who settled at Dihif during the reign of Iitutmish 
tgv} 

Khvidia Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyār (Ahmad b. Müsā 
al-KAkl al-Ushī) was # native of Ush, a town in 
eastern Farghna, The fadhÁira literature depicts him 
as the disciple of Mu'in al-Dln Cishti (d. 634/1236), the 
founder-figure of the Cishtt affiliation in India. The 
accounts disagree on whether the two contemporaries 
first met at Ush, or at Isfahàn, or in the Süft circle. 
of Abü Hafs "Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), 0r in 
the mosque of Abu 'I-Layth al-Samarkandl at Dagh- 
dad. After years of wandering, Kutb al-Din came to 
Muitán early in the 7th/r3th century during the rule 
of Naşir al-Din Kabāċa (d. 625/1228). There Farid 
al-Din Masüd (d. 664/1265) sought his company, 
while Baba? al-Din Zakariyya? (d, 66/1268) seems to 
have encouraged his departure for DihlL. utb al-DIn 
settled outside the walls of Dill near the tavk, 
hawd-i shomsi, during the reign of Htutmish (607-33) 
1211-36), but declined the office of Shaykh al-Islim 
offered to him by the Sula. Kugb al-Din was well- 
known for his Süfi practice of listening to music 
(sam), and is said to have died during a sama‘ 
performance on 14 Rabi‘ | 633/27 November 1235. 
His tomb is in the vicinity of the Kutb Minár at 
Mibrawil, The Kujb Minar [g..], completed by 
Iltutmish in 629/1229, is believed to derive its name 
from Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (not from Kutb al-Din 
Aybak), 

‘The Cishti affiliation venerates Kutb al-Din as one 
of the outstanding members of its founder-generation 
in India, and records him in its silsila as the link 
between Mu‘in al-Din and Farid al-Din. Kutb al-Din 
is the alleged compiler of the apocryphal malfiizdt of 
Mu‘in al-Din, entitled Dail! al-arifin (Lucknow 
1868), whereas his own sayings supposedly have been 
collected by Farid al-Din in the spurious Fawdid 
al-sdlikin, A more reliable source, however, appears 
16 be the Miftdh al-Lálibin, which was compiled in the 
immediate circle of Kutb al-Din’s associates at Dihll. 

Bibliography: Amir Hasan Sidizl, Faud"id 
al-fwad, Lucknow 1302; Hamid Kalandar, Khayr 
al-madjalis, ‘Aligarh 1956; Amir Khvurd Kirmant, 
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iyar al-awiiyi", Dihlt 1302; Mubammad Akbar 

Husayni, Diawämi* al-kalim, Künpür 1556; 

Diamall, Síyar al-drifim, Dibli r3tr; “Abd al- 

Hakk Dihlawi, A k4bär al-aAyar, Dibl 1309; Dirk 

Shiküh, Safímat al-aeliyd^, Nawal Kishore 1872, 

94-6; Mubammad Husayn Muridibadt, mer 

al-Sarifin, Lucknow 1876, i, 342-8; Ghulam Sarwar 

Lahawrl, Khasinat al-asfiya, Lucknow 1872, i, 

267-76; Abu '-Kásim Hindü, Ta'rià-i Fírigkla, 

Nawal’ Kishore 1523, ii, 378-83; Minhagj al-Din 

Diüzdjünt, Tabeháti Násiri, tr. H. G. Raverty, 

London 188r, i, 6ar f.; Abd al-Kàdir Mulük Shah 

BadiPün, Muxtabhab al4awéribh, tr. Ranking, 

Lowe, Haig, Calcutta 1925, i, 92, 123, ili, T9, 45: 

K. A. Nizimt, Some aspects of religion and politics 

in India during the thirieenth century, Bombay 105%; 

R. N. Munshi, The history of the Kuth Mindy, 

Bombay t911. (G. Bowezrwc) 

KUTB a-DIN At-IZNIKI, Mvitannan aL-Rom1, 
early Ottoman Hanaff scholar and father of Kutb 
al-Din-zàde Mubammad (9.v.]. He was born at Tani 
(g.v.] and died thereon 8 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 821/7 Decem- 
ber 1418. Popular story puts him in contact with the 
conqueror Timtr when the latter occupied Anatolia, 
and he was the author of commentaries on the work 
of the great Spanish mystic Ibn al- Arab! [p.n]. 

Bibliography: Tashkopriizade, al-Shakaié al- 
mu'mániyya, Beirut :395/1075, 24, German tr. 

O. Kescher, Constantinople-Galata 1927, sius 

(Ep.) 

KUTB ^DIN MUBARAK [see xnatpils] 

KUTB A-DIN MUHAMMAD [see jov AkAzw- 
HAns), 

KUTB a-DIN SHIRAZI, Maym On 5, Mas‘00 5. 
Musim, Persian astronomer and physician, 
was born in Safar 634/October 1236 in Shiréz and 
died in Tabriz on 17 Ramagin 710/February 1311. 

Like many Muslim medical men, Kutb al-Din 
belonged to a family of distinguished physicians; 
at the same fime, however, he was not only a prom- 
inent medical man, at least as regards his writings, 
but he distinguished himself also in astronomy, 


























philosophy, and the treatment of religious problems, 
This versatility induced Abu 'l-Fida? to give him the 


name al-mulafannin "experienced in many fields", 
He received his medical training with his father 
Diya al-Din Mas‘id al-Kazarinl, i.e. of Kizariin 
(to the west of Shiriz), in the hospital of Shira, 
He lost his father at the age of x4 and then became 
a pupil of his uneles Kamil al-Din Khayr al-Kazariini 
end Sharaf alDin akZaki al-Rughkáni (Suyüii 
has Rukshawi) and Shams al-Din al-Kutubi; he then 
went to Nasr al-Din al-Tist, studied with him and 
surpassed everyone. Tt was probably Nasir al-Din 
‘who stimulated him to study astronomy. While still 
quite young he conceived the idea of editing the 
Kulliyyát, the first theoretical part of the Kantn 
of Ibn Sina, He next sought instruction with the 
physicians in Shiraz and then studied deeply the 
‘works of earlier scholars. He then travelled in Khura- 
sin, the two ‘Iraks, Persia, Anatolia, and Syria. 
Everywhere, as he tells us in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Kulliy at, he sought the acquaint- 
ance of scholars. It was probably after these jour- 
neys that he became associated with the Mongol 
rulers of Persia, the Tl-Khans; in what year and under 
which ruler this happened, we do rot know. In any 
case in 681/1282 he was adi of Slwas and of Malatya 
in Anatolia under Abmad Nikudir (680-3/1281-4). 
There he was still engaged on the Kulliyyat; he must 
have played a part in politics, as Abmad sent him 
with his uncle Kamal al-Din ‘o Egypt to the Mam- 











lk Sultán al-Mansür Sayf al-Din Kalàwün (678-89 
127990 [q.5.]). He was sent to report the former's 
conversion to Islam, no doubt the result of Kutb al- 
Din's influence, and to conclude a peace between the 
Mnstims and the Mongols. The latter part of his mis- 
sion was a failure. In Egypt also he collected material 
for the Kulliyydt. He dedicated the work, probably 
fiuished shortly after his return from Egypt, to Mu- 
hammad Sa‘d al-Din, Abmad Khan's vizier, and 
called it al-Tuhfa al-SaSdipya, “the present to Sa‘d”, 
or Nuzhat al-hukamd wa-rawdat al-atibbd, "the 
delight of the wise and garden of the physicians". 

In his later years Kutb al-Din retired to Tabriz. 
‘Towards the end of his life he ardently studied hadith 
and made critical notes on the subject, e.g. on the 
 Djam* al-usal (“Encyclopaedia of principles") and to 
the Shark al-Sunna ("Commentary on the Sunna”). 
Ibn Shuhba and al-Subk! give a sketch of the charac- 
ter of Kutb al-Din. He had a brilliant intelligence, 
combined with unusual penetration; at the same time 
his humour was innocent; he was known as “the 
scholar of the Persians”. It is evidence of his efforts 
to preserve his independence that, in spite of his 
prestige with princes and subjects, he lived remote 
fram the court. He also led the life of a Saf. It is 
emphasised that he had many pupils; among these 
was Kamal al-Din al-Farist (see below), who cannot 
praise him highly enough: he also induced al-Tabtant 
(d. 766/1364; see Brockelmann, I1?, 271, S II, 293-4) 
io come to critical decisions (mukdkamdt) on the 
Iskirii of Ibn Sin on points disputed between 
Nasir al-Din and Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzi (Hādidji 
Khalifa, No. 743). He neglected his religious duties 
nevertheless, a-Suyüt! mentions that in Tabriz he 
always performed his saldts with the congregation, 
He loved wine and sat among the scomers. He was 
a brilliant chessplayer and played continuously; he. 
was also skilled in the tricks of the conjurer and 
played the small viol (rababa). His commentary 
on the Hikmat al-ishrak (“the philosophy of illumina- 
tion") of Subrawardt is undoubtedly connected with 
his religious attitude. Nevertheless, as Hadjdjt 
Khalifa (No. 1169) emphasises, Kutb al-Din dis- 
tinguished himself in theology. He annotated the 
Kur%in very thoroughly and in a fashion that won 
recognition in his Fath al-manndn fi tafsie al-Kur'an; 
in the FF mughAilat al-Kur'üm be also dealt with 
passages in the Kur'àn difficult to reconcile with one 
another. He wrote a commentary on al-Kasksaf 
tan hakā’ik al-ansil of al-Zamakhshari. Kutb al-Din 
played a special part in the history of optics, because 
he called the attention of his pupil Kamal al-Din al- 
Faris! [g.v.] (d. ca. 726/1320) to the Optics of Ibn al- 
Haytham (g.»J, with which he had become acquainted 
on his travels, and procured a copy for him. Al- 
Farisi wrote a commentary on it and extended it by 
his own observations. It is noteworthy that Kutb 
al-Din so completely forgot Iba al-Haytham’s ex- 
positions that he based his observation not on rays 
of light like the latter, but on rays of vision. 

In the two comprehensive astronomical works 
Nihayat al-idräk fi dirdyat al-afiak, the “highest in- 
telligence in the knowledge of the spheres", and al- 
Tulfa al-sidhiyya fi I-hay’a, which are very similar 
to each other, Kutb al-Din has given what is con- 
ceivably the best Arabic account of astronomy 
(cosmography) with mathematical aids. It closely 
follows the al-Tadhkira al-nasiriyya, the memoranda 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, his teacher. But Kutb al- 
Din's works are very much fuller and deal with many 
questions which Naşir al-Din did not touch; they are 
therefore much more than commentaries. The 
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Nihāya discusses, for example, details of the cosmo- 
graphy of al-Khirakl or Ibn al-Haytham, which are 
again found in Roger Bacon. Passages from these 
works are discussed by E. Wiedemann in; Zu dem 
optischen Kenntnissen von Kutb al-Din al-Schirdst, 
in Archiv für die Gesch, der Naturwissensch,, elc., 
(1912), 187-95; Uber die Gesiali, Lage und Bewegung 
der Erde, sowie philosophisch-asironomische Betracht- 
ungen von Kujb al-Din al-Schtrázt, in ibid., 395-422; 
Beitràge, xxvii, Auszüge aus al-Schtrásts Werk über 
Astronomie, in. SBPMS Erl. xliv (1912), 27-35, 
reprinted in Aufsätze 2ur arab. Wissenschaftsgesch., 





Hildesheim 1970, i, 802-10; Erscheinungen bei der | 


Dammerung und bei Sonnenfinsternissen nach ara- 
bischem Quellen, in Archiv fur Gesch. der Medisin, 
xv (1923), 47-8; Inhalt eines Gefitsses in verschiedenen 
Abstánden som Erdwittelpunht ia Zeitschr. für Physik., 
xii (1923), 59-60. 

One work is entitled Sharh al-tadihira al-nasiriyya. 
As an appendix to the Néhaya, Kutb al-Din wrote the 
Fi. karahàt al-dabradja. vea. 'I-nisba bayn al-muslawi. 
wa-'-munbani, “On the motion of rolling and the 
connection between the straight and the crooked”. 
Other works are al-Tabjira fi "haya and a work 
with a very peculiar title, Kilib fafaltu fa là talum 
fi 'I-hay'a, "Work on astronomy; I have composed 
it but blame it not”. 

Besides the works by Kutb al-Din already men- 
tioned, there are also recorded a treatise on diseases 
of the eye and a commentary on the Urdjüza of Ibn. 
Stnà; a work on medical ethics, the K. Baydn al- 
Nadja ild 'Ltibb wa-ddab al-ofibba? wa-wasdyáhum; 
commentaries on the work, mainly grammatical 
of al-Sakkaki and on a work of Ibn al-Hadjib, and 





an encyclopaedia of philosophy, the Durrat al-tadi, | 


written for one of the Isbakwand amirs of Gllan (see 
OMAN], which includes an important section on music. 
After his death, Zayn al-Din Ibn al-Wardi wrote 
verses on Kutb al-Din, in which he expresses surprise 
that the mill (raha) of knowledge still turns after it, 
has lost its axis (buf). 
Bibliography: Abu "I-Fidi’, Annales mosie- 
mici, ed. J. J. Reiske, 1794, v. 63, 243; Takt 





al-Din Ibn Shuhba, Tababdt al-Shafitiyya, ms. 
Gotha 1763; SubkI, Tabakat, vi, 248; Tashküprü- 
zāde, Miftāh, i, 164; F. Wüstenfeld, Geschichte der 
arabischen dre und Naturforscher, Göttingen 
1840, No, 247; H. Suter, Die arabischen Mathe- 
matiker wnd Astronomen, No. 387 and supplement 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe (cont 
the substance of the autobiography at the begin- 
ning of the Kulliyydi), Paris 1876, ii, 129-30; 
Brockelmann, II*, 274-5, S 11, 296-7; M. Ullmann, 
Die Medisin in Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1970, 178, 
225; Schacht and Bosworth (eds.), The legacy 
of Islam*, Oxford 1974, 482-3, 491. According to 
Brockelmann, there is also biographical informa- 
tion in Kh¥andamir, Habid al-siyay, lith. Bombay 
1857, iii, 1, 67, 112, and SuyOtl, Bughyat al-wu'át, 
389. (E. Wizogmans) 
KUTB At-DIN-ZADE, Muyvi av-Din Moxam- 
map B, KuTp At-Dix Izwtxl, Ottoman scholar 
and mystic. He was born in the early gth/r5th 
century, the son of Kutb al-Din Ianikt (d. 821/1418 
|, himself a scholar and the author of works on 
and fish (see Othondnti mPellifleri, i, 144, 
romanised version, i, 124-5). He was in his early 
years the pupil of the famous muff Shams al-Din 
Muhammad, Mollä Fanāri (d. 834/1431) [see FENĀRI- 
zipr), and later became interested in Süfism. He 
wrote several works, many of them commentaries, 











| eg. om the mystical works of Ibn al-Arabi and his 


pupil Sadr al-Din Mubammad al-Kinawl, and others 
on the interpretation of dreams (a'Wr al-ruyd), 
He died in 885/1480 and was buried in the Tatár 
‘Khan cemetery at Edirne. 

Bibliography: Tasbkóprüzade, al-Skak"ik al- 
nuSmaniyya, Beirut 1395/1975, 65, Tkish. tr. 
Medidl, 124-5, German tr. ©. Rescher, Constanti- 
nople-Galata 1927, 63; Bursall Mebmed Tahir, 
XOthmánl wi?ellsfleri, i, 159-60, romanised version, 
Istanbul n.d. (19727), i, 133-4; Brockelmann, 
S iL 328. (Ep.) 
KUTB KHAN LODI (see Lots]. 

KUTB MINAR, a lofty tower of red sandstone, 
said by Fergusson (ii, 206) and Diez (165) to be one 











Reconstruction of the area of the Kutb Mosque. From left to right: ‘AlWl Darwaza (705/1305), Kutb-MInár 
(501/1198) and unfinished tower *AIA'I Minàr (after A. Volwahsen, Islamisches Indien, Munich 1969, 40). 
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of the most beautiful buildings of its kindin the world. 

It is situated about 11 miles from the modern city 
of DihlI [g.o.], in the ruins of the first city of that. 
name, and about 160 {eet from the great mosque 
which was erected by Kutb al-Din Aybak [q.7.] in 
s89!r193, just after the capture of the city from the 
Hindu king, Prithviradj. Like the Minar at Ghazna 
(4.v.] and the MInár at Koyl (¢.v.] (no longer in exist- 
ence), it is am isolated structure, from which the 
mwadkdhin gave the call to prayer, and is 238 feet 
in height; it is not attached to the mosque, but 
stands in the southeastern corner of the southern 
outer court, which was added in 622/1225 to Aybak's 
mosque by [ltutmigh [y-v]; it is not straight, but 
tapering, and is divided into five stories, above 
each of which (with the exception of the topmost 
story} are boldly projecting balconies, with richly- 
sculptured bands of inscriptions below them. The 
basement storey appears to have been built while 
Aybak still recognised the overlordship of Mufizz 
al-Din Ghûrl (ie. before 6or/r205); the second, 
third and fourth stories were built by Itutmish, but 
during the reign of Flrüz Sbàh Tughluk [g.v.] the 
building was struck by lightning, and this king in 769) 
1368 had it repaired and added a fifth storey. The 
two uppermost stories, both of which in their present 
form are probably the work of Firüz Shih, have a 
plain surface, chiefly of white marble, with bands 
of red sandstone; but the rest of the surface of the 
tower is entirely of red sandstone, and is not round 
but made up of flutings, which in the basement 
story are alternately round and angular, in the second 
rounded only, and in the third angular only. The line 
of each fluting is carried up unbroken through each 
story. The inscriptions are partly historical in charac 
ter and partly made up of quotations from the Kur’in; 
they have been reproduced and translated in Epi- 
graphia Indo-Moslemica (1911-12). 

Recently, the prototype of this MInár was dis- 
covered in the ruins of the tower at Kh*ádja Siyah 
Pash in Afghan Sistan: in the ground plan of the 
regularly alternating 8-rounded and angular flanges, 
we can recognise the transition between the Eastern 
Iranian stellate plan, continued for example at 
Ghazna [see guazxawips, Art and monuments) 
and the round plan of Djam [see on Drips] in Central 
Afghanistan (K. Fischer, ed., Nimrus, pls. 252-4). 

‘The tower derives its name from the saint Kh*adia 
Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kakt (d. 633/1235 (ga)), 
who was held in high honour by IItutmish. 
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1912-13, in Archaeological Survey of India. Annual 
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An historical memoire on the Qutb, in Memoirs 
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Calcutta 1926; P. Brown, Indian architecture (Is- 
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KUTB SHAH, the name of an Indo-Muslim 
dynasty that dominated the eastern Deccan plateau 
as one of the five successor states to the Bahmant 
kingdom, Basing their power on the city and hill-fort 
of Golkonda [g.0.), the Kutb Shaht kings achieved de 
facto independence with the decline of the parent 
Bahman! kingdom in the early roth/róth century, 
maintaining effective rule until Mughal armies under 
Awrangzib conquered and annexed the kingdom in 
1098/1687. 

The founder of the dynasty, Sultan Kull Kutb al- 
Mulk, was a Turkoman adventurer of the Kara Ko- 
yanlu clan (q.0.) who, having migrated from Persia 
to India as a youth, rose in Bahmant service until in 
901/1496 he was appointed governor over the eastern- 
most Bahmanl dominions. Although he never claimed 
legal sovereignty during his long rule, Sultan Kult 
managed to carve out for himself and his descendants 
the broad territorial outlines of a kingdom over which 
they held effective sway for nearly two hundred 
years. He also gave the dynasty ideological definition 
by declaring Shitiem the official creed, following 
the precedent set by Shih IsmA‘ll of Persia in 907) 
1sor. This orientation, continued by all of Sultân 
Kui's successors, caused the dynasty to identify 
ideologically with Persia as its link with Dar al-Islém, 
rather than with the Ottoman or Mughal empires, 
which were Sunni. The sequence of Kutb Shahl 
kings is as follows: 








Kult Kutb al-Mulk gor-sof1496-1543 
Djamshid b. Kult 9507/1543-50 
Subbän b. Jamshid 957/1550 


Tbràhlm b. Kull 957-88/1550-80. 
Mubammad-Kulb.Ibràhlm ^ — 989-rozoftso-rórz 
Muhammad b. Mubammad-Kuli r020-35/1612-26 
*Abd Alláh b. Mubammad 1035-83/1626-72 
Abu "l-Hasan, son-in-law of 

‘Abd Allin £083-98/1672-87 

‘Throughout most of the roth/r6th century and the 
early xxth/r7th century, the Kingdom of Golkonda 
was engulfed in constant warfare either with the most 
powerful two of its sister successor states to the west, 
Biültptr end Abmiadaagar or with tha Hindu state of 
yanagar to the immediate south, These conflicts. 
were sustained by mutual jealousies and petty intri- 
gues, resulting in constantly shifting military allian- 
tes among these four principal states of the Deccan. 
Thus, although Golkonda, Bidjaptr and Ahmad- 
nagar were able to band together in 972/1565 to 
crush Vijayanagar and sack its wealthy capital in 
the battle of Talikota, immediately after this battle 
the three Muslim states resumed their mutual 
hostilities. This situation prompted increasing inter- 
vention in Deccan affairs by the Mughal empire, 
which was expanding its imperial interests in the 
rith/17th century. Finally, in ro45/1636 Shah Djahan 
forced ‘Abd Allah Kutb Shah to recognise the 
Mughal government's ultimate suzerainty over 
Golkonda in a “Deed of Submission”. By clarifying 
Golkondi's relationship to  Díbli, however, this 
arrangement relieved ‘Abd Allah of farther anxieties 
about Mughal aggression so Jong as tribute was paid, 
and freed him to expand Kutb Shahi arms southward 
as far as the Palar river (near Madras), absorbing 
a number of petty Hindu principalities formerly 
dependent upon Vijayanagar, 

But the reign of ‘Abd Allah's successor, Abu 'I- 
Hasan Kutb Shah, witnessed a dramatic transforma- 
tion in the internal ruling structure of the kingdom 
as a number of Rrahmins, especially the brothers 
Madanna and Akkanna, acquired the reins of central 
authority. This development, combined with the 








KUTB MINAR PLATE XXVIII 





3 Dihi, Kutb Minār (sg4/1198) and «Alà'i Darwaza {705/1305). (A. Volwahsen, Inde islamique, 
Fribourg 1971, 17) 


PLATE XXIX KUTB MINAR 





Kutb Minar, decoration and inscriptions, (A. Volwahsen, Inde islamiguz, Fribourg 1971, 19) 
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state's official ShIT ideology, arrears of unpaid tri- 
bute to the Mughals, the general chaos in the Deccan 
prompted by the rise of the Mar&íhás, and renewed 
expansionist sentiment in the Mughal government 
now under Awrangzib, led to a determined Mughal 
effort to end Golkondi's subordinate but semi- 
independent status and annex it to the Empire. 
In 1098/1687, after a protracted siege of Golkonda 
fort, the Mughal conquest and annexation of the 
kingdom was accomplished. 

In its two centuries of rule, the Kutb Shahi mon 
archy sank roots deep into Indian society and cul- 
ture by successfully integrating multiple groups into 
its political fabric, by founding an efficient economic 
basis for the kingdom, and by forming a distinctive 
Indo-Muslim culture that accommodated itself in 
important ways with the pre-existing Hindu culture, 
On the political level the dynasty, faced with the 
choice of dislodging or absorbing the indigenous 
class of Hindu warrior chiefs (néyaks) already 
dominant in Telugu society, adopted the latter 
alternative, employing ndyaks in garrisons through- 
out the kingdom and even in the royal guard at the 
capital. The other indigenous élite group, the Brah- 
mins, were likewise absorbed into the dynasty's 
political structure, especially in the central revenue 
administration as clerks, accountants, and even 
chief administrators. On the local level too, virtually 
the entire revenue system was entrusted to Brahmins 
who functioned as agents, brokers or accountants, 
In fact the more important members of this rural 
gentry received royal orders guaranteeing their 
tenure, frequently hereditary, and assuring them 
of royal support against rivals. 

By far the greatest share of the kingdom's revenue. 
was derived from the land tax, collected in cash 
through a highly-organised and ruthlessly efficient 
revenue bureaucracy. Further contributing to the 
kingdom's economic stability, and also its notorious 
wealth, was the successful exploitation of a number 
‘of diamond mines discovered in the Krishna river 
valley during the early years of the dynasty’s history. 
The diamond enterprise became a vast state mono- 
poly that involved several hundred thousand 
labourers, officials, and merchants, and made Gol- 
kondä the world’s most important diamond market 
in the zzth/17th century. 

A distinctive aspect of the dynasty was its compo- 
site culture that combined Islamic and Indian styles, 
as reflected in the nature of its rule, in the flourishing 
oi Telegu, Persian, and Dakhni literature, and in 
painting and architecture. Having lived seven years 
in exile in Vijayanagar, where he learned Telugu 
and acquired a Hindu wife, Ibrahim Kutb Shah 
set the tone of this syncretic culture. He adopted 
not only the usual symbols of Muslim sovereignty 
(sikka, hhufha, etc.), but also the style of a traditional 
Hindu rajah, reserving tax-free lands for the support 
‘of Brahmins and temples, erecting pillars on which 
the sworn loyalty of ndyaks was inscribed, patronising 
Telugu poets, and reviving the ancient Telugu 
monarchical tradition of building large irrigation 
works, Moreover, extensive contact between Hindus 
and Muslims in the Deccan gave rise to a new 
language, DakhnI, which achieved its first literary 
expresion in Golkonda in the rotb/róth century, 
with Sultan Mubammad-Kull himself being one of 
the foremost writers in the language. A blending of 
Hindu and Muslim styles is similarly reflected in 
contemporary painting and architecture, especially 
the architecture of Haydarabad. Planned in 999/1690- 
r by Mubammad-Kull Kutb Shah as a suburb of 








Golkondà fort, the city of Haydarabad [g.v.], with 
its gardens, bazaars, palaces, and such architectural 
masterpieces as the Cárminir, has indeed remained 
the dynasty's most lasting legacy. 

Bibliography: Origina! authorities in- 
clude Burhin-i ma'àthir, completed in 1004/1596 
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KOTHA, a very old town of ‘Irak, on one of 

the canals joining the Euphrates and Tigris and one 
stage from Baghdad on the Kiifa road. The town as 
well as the canal are often mentioned in cuneiform 
inscriptions (cf. the references in Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien, x920-5, Indices, s.v, Kutt and the map 
by Schwenzner in vol. i). The town is said to be iden- 
tical with the place mentioned in 2 Kings, xvii, 24, 
from which came a part of the people whom the king 
of Assyria settled in Samaria in place of the deported 
Israelites. The course of the canal, at least for its 
western part, coincided with that of the modern Habl 
Ibrillm; on modern maps, this last eads in the Sbatt 
al-NOl; the Arab geographers make no reference to 
this, but make this canal flow direct into tbe Tigris 
(cf. Le Strauge, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Map II facing p. 25). 

‘The Arab geographers distinguish two places called 
Kath’ Rabba and Kithé al-Tarik, but only give 
further information about the former. (The distances 
from other places are collected ia Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien, 11.) The geographers also 
mention the bridge of boats over the canal at Küthá, 
which gave it the further name of Djisr Katha, and 
the Abtaham legends, which are associated with the 
town; al-Mukaddast (BGA, iii, r21) actually calls 
the town Madinat Ibrahim, and to this day the ruins 
of the town are erroneously located in the Tell 
Ibrahim which lies approximately on the site of the 
ancient Küthá. Abraham is said to have been born 
, and the name of the town comes from that 
jernal great-grandfather. When his mother 
{her name is very variously given: Yalkit writes 
Bana biat Kamab& b. Katha; the Talmud, Babéd 
bathrd, oi*, Y3YY9 DIRDUPDN: for other names, 
see Eisenberg, ET! at, reAmlw and The life of 
the prophets according to Arabic legend. i. The life of 
Abraham [in Hebrew, 1912), 9 n.) was about to give 
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him birth, she had to take refuge from Nimrod in a 
cave outside the town. Later, Nimrod threw her into 
a fiery furnace; therefore, in the time of the Arab 
geographers, many heaps of ashes were still pointed 
out which came from this fire. 

Kitha is also the name of the fassiidj around the 
town, which comes within the district of Ardashir 
Pápakán and is in turn divided into zo rastdle. Ac- 
cording to al-MastüdI (Tambih, BGA, viii, 79), Cr 
Kashd (the Biblical Or Kasdim) from which Abra- 
ham migrated is a place min bilad Kiithd, The nisha. 
from Kiathd is Kitt or Kithani. 

Besides Küth in Mesopotamia, YAküt and al- 
Bakr! also mention a place of pilgrimage of this name 
in Mecca. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 

in the article): Tbn Serapion, in JRAS (1895), 75; 

Tbn Hawkķal, 168 (ed. Kramers, 245, tr, Kramers- 

Wiet, 237); al-Mukaddasl, 26, r21-2; Ibn Khurra- 

dádhbib, 7, 9, 125, 185, 236; Ibn Rusta, 174, 182 

(tr. Wiet, 202, 210); Yàküt, iv, 317-18; idem, 

Mushtarik, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, 377; al-Bakri, 

Mu'djam, ed. Wüstenfeld, 48s: Harawl, Ziydrit, 

Ar, text, 80, tr. 183: Streck, Die alte Landschaft 

Babylonien, i, 1L, 16, 24; Le Strange, 68-9. On the 

question of the canals ef. also Ritter, Erdkunde, 

xi, 771- (M. Pressxrn) 

KUTHAM s. 4ABBAS B. AD AL-MvTTALIB 
av-Hisuntl, Companion of the Prophet, son 
of the Prophet's uncle and of Umm al-Fadl Luhäba 
al-Hilliyya, herself Muhammad's sister-in-law. Al- 
though the Sira brings him into contact with Mubam- 
mad by making him one of the inner circle of the 
Hashiml family who washed the Prophet's corpse and 
descended into his grave, and although his physical 
resemblance to the Prophet is also stressed, he was 
obviously a late convert to Islam, doubtless following 
his father al-fAbbas [g.r.] in this after the conquest 
of Mecca. 

Nothing is heard of him during the reigns of the 
first three Orthodox Caliphs, but then “AI on his ac- 
cession made Kutham governor of Medina (36/656), 
and in the next year, when menaced by his rivals for 
the caliphate, Talba, al-Zubayr and ‘Aisha, he made 
him governor of Mecca and al-Ta'if. He seems to have 
retained this office all through his cousin's caliphate, 
leading the Pilgrimage in 38/659 (cf. Ibn Hisham, iii, 
xor, 1020, tr. Guillaume, 687-8; Ibn Sa*d, ii/z, 7o, 
ivi, z, 22, viif2, x00; Balddhurl, Ansdb, i, ed. 
Hamidullah 447, 569, 577-8; Tabari, i, 1830, 1833, 
3092, 3106, 3390, 3343; Mubammad b. Hablb, al- 
Mubabbar, 17, 46; Iba Khallikan, ed. Ihsàn ‘Abbas, 
vi, 35r; ete. 

‘After this comparatively undistinguished career, 
Kutham achieved fame through the manner of his 
ostensible death. He was with the army of Khurdsin 
under Sa'id b, Uthnián b. Affán when the latter in- 
vaded Transoxania in 56/676 (cf. Gibb, The Arab con- 
quests in Central Asia, 19-20), and was allegedly 
killed (thus in Mubammad b, Hablb, 107, and Zubay- 
11, Nasab Kuraysh, 27) or died a natural death (thus in 
Balàdhuri, Futsb, 412) at the siege of Samarkand in 
57/677. Tabari makes no mention of Kutham's death 
in his account of this campaign, and Ya‘kb!, Buldán, 
298, tr. Wiet, 119, and Narshakhl, Ta?rikà-i Bukhara, 
tr. Frye, 40, state that he in fact died at Marw. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the supposed 
tomb of Kutham at Samarkand subsequently became 
a shrine and pilgrimage place; Barthold plausibly 
surmised that this cult was probably built up by his 
family, the ‘Abbasids, when they came to power. It is, 
however, equally possible that some existing pre- 
































Islamic cult of Soghdia was islamicised and trans- 
formed into the cult of Kutham. In the inscriptions 
of the later buildings making up the shrine complex 
of Afrisiyab, the citadel area of Samarkand and the 
heart of the pre-Mongol invasion city (see SAMAR- 
KANDI, Kutham is generally referred to as the Shah-i 
sinda “living prince" or Shdh-i diawéndn “prince of 
the youths”, and I. I. Rempel has suggested that 
Kufham is à syncretistic figure incorporating ele- 
ments of the Islamic prophet Khidr [see At-kHApIn] 
and of Siyáwush and other ancient Iranian heroes 
(in G. A. Pugaéenkova, ed., I istorii velikogo goroda, 
Tashkent 1972, 36-52). 

‘The shrine flourished greatly and was added to in 
Karakhinid and Saldjük times, so that a whole com- 
plex was formed there, and during Sandjar's sultan- 
ate, probably in the 5205/rr30s, a Madrasa Kutha- 
miyya was founded. When Ibn Battüta visited 
Samarkand two centuries later, in the reign of the 
Caghatayid “Ala? al-Din Tarmashirin (726-341326- 
34), he found the shrine opulently appointed and 
much visited by the local people of Samarkand plus 
the Tatárs of the region. [t had a sdwiya {g.v.] ot 
hospice attached to it for pilgrims and travellers, and 
à scion of the €Abbasids, the amir Ghiyath al-Din 
Mubammad b. *Abd al-Kádir, great-great-geandson 
of the penultimate Baghdad caliph al-Mustangir 
(623-40/t226-42), who had migrated from ‘Irak to 
‘Transoxania, acted as ndzir or superintendent of 
the shrine (Riba, iii, 52-4, tr. Gibb, fii, 568-9). 
The shrine continued to attract royal patronage, in- 
cluding from the Timirids; a mausoleum, possibly 
to be ascribed to Kutlugh Aka, one of Tímür's wives, 
was built in 762/1361, and in the next century, Ulugh 
Beg (q.9.] added to it. Alterations were, indeed, made 
to it up to the early roth century. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Zirikil, al-A‘lam, vi, 29. For the 
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see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol inta- 
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i tapi formirovaniya ansamblya Shakhi-Zinda, in 
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with commentary by J. M. Rogers and ‘Adil Yasin, 
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KUTHAYYIR s. ABD AL-RAHMÁN (better 

known as Kuzmavvim ‘Azza and often called al- 
Mulah! after Mulayb, a sub-tribe of Khuza‘a, or Ibn 
Abi Djum*a, after his maternal grandfather), a 
poet of the ‘Udhri school of the Umayyad period. 
Like other poets of the same school, his life was a 
favourite field for the imagination of story-tellers 
who wrole entertaining asmár literature. In such 
cases, legend plays such havoc with history that it 
becomes almost impossible for later critical studies 
to separate one from the other. Legends were intro- 
duced to suggest pseudo-historical occasions for 
some poems, and some poetry was made to suit 
stereotypes of the ideal lover. Other factors, both 
politica! and sectarian, made it easy for the ruwt 
to shroud Kuthayyir's character with ever thicker 
layers of legendary material, Nowhere else does 
authentic poetry stand in sharp contrast to the al- 
leged character of its writer as it does in the case of 
Kuthayyir, When stripped of such accretions, the 
biography of such a poet becomes a mere skeleton. 

Kuthayyir's parents were both from Khuz3‘a, and 
lived in Medina or in the adjacent hills to the east. 
If we believe al-Marzubant, who states that the poet 
lived 80 or 81 years (Mu'djam, Cairo 1960, 242), then 
he must have been born ca. 23 or 24/643 or 644 (since 
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there is no doubt that he died in 105/723). This date 
of birth seems very early if we consider that there 
are no traces of his poetical activities before 60/670, 
a fact which makes one think that he could not have 
been born earlier than 40/660. Although Kuthayyir’s 
father died when he was still in need of a guardian, 
he is nevertheless accused of being an undutiful son 
(this is more likely a reflection of much later sectarian 
prejudice}. When his father was afflicted with a sore 
in one of his fingers, Kuthayyir considered that as a 
heavenly punishment for the father, who used to raise 
that same finger whenever he swore falsely, The 
pious interpretation here is ignored, and the sharp 
comment is taken as indicating an unfilial attitude. 
Kutbayyir's uncle became a watchful guardian who, 
to keep the boy away from the vices of urban life, sent 
him to tend a herd of camels in the outskirts. At that 
stage, so the legend says, a brass figure trudging 
heavily appeared to him and ordered him to begin to 
recite poetry. Thus his inspiring djinnd disclosed him- 
self to him at an early age. Yet it was not this dinni, 
bat the author of the legend, who reduced the camels 
to sheep and took Kuthayyir toal-Djar on the Red Sea 
coast where, on his way, he met a group of women, 
from among whom a young girl approached him in 
order to buy a sheep. The lad, who ín his manhood 
became known for his proverbial stinginess (Diablz, 
al-Bughalé, Cairo 1948, 165), gave her a sheep and 
refused to accept payment. This gir! was inevitably 
‘Azza, the daughter of Humayl from the Dhamra 
tribe, who entangled Kuthayyir with her beauty. 
According to later evidence from a woman who knew 
‘Azza, ‘Azza is described as a sweet", pretty, clean 
and paleskinned woman, whose conversation was 
most enchanting. ‘Azza’s family must have previously 
given her as a wife to a first suitor because, shortly 
after that heady meeting, Kulhayyir's poetry became 
very embarassing to them, That same husband is 
referred to in his poetry as a jealous, impotent old 
man (hawkal), who used his authority over his wife 
to make her seold her lover and abuse him. It is also 
probable that the migration of ‘Azza and her husband 
to Egypt (ca. 67680) was not only due to a drought 
that broke out in the Hidjaz, but also represented 
the husband's wish to avoid embarassment. Never- 
theless, Kuthayyir, who cared bnt little about the 
feelings of his rival, found in travelling to Egypt a 
good opportunity to see both ‘Azza and his friend 
‘Abd al-FAziz b. Marwiin, governor of Egypt. Through 
the latter, the poet's attachment to the Umayyad 
caliphs and amirs was strongly established, an attach- 
ment which endured until his death. 

Yet at a date previous to these travels, Kuthayyir 
is said to have met a man called Khandak who 
attracted him to the Kaysdni beliefs. In its early 
stage, the Kaysániyya sect [e.7.] must have been com- 
patible with the belief in the right of ‘All's son, 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, to the imamate, as suc- 
cessor to his half-brother, Husayn. The poet's relation 
with Ibn al-Hanafiyya is a historical fact, to which 
Kuthayyir's own poetry attests. Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
was Imprisoned by the rebel and anti-caliph ‘Abd 
Allah b. alZubayr, and that imprisonment was 
strongly resented by the poet (Diwän, Beirut 1971, 
224). As for the other Kaysánl beliefs, such as those 
of the occultation of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in the moun- 
tain of Radwà, near Medina and his final return. 
(radj‘a), or the transmigration of souls, nothing is 
explicitly cr implicitly expressed about them in 
Kuthayyirs poetry. Even his two surviving elegies 
for his friend Khandal are completely silent about 
any doctrines or beliefs. Yet the poet was later 











identified with the extremist Kaysan! poet, al-Sayyid 
al-Himyarl (4. 173/789), and some of the latter's 
poems were ascribed to him. The riwdyas about 
dis Kaysinl beliefs hardly conform with the accepted 
KaysanI doctrines. Ludicrously enough, instead of 
believing in the return of his imém, Kuthayyir, 
according to these riwdyas, believed in his own 
radi'a. In examining similar traditions, one can dis- 
cover not only contradictions but also a humorous 
strain which was intended to mock Kuthayyir's own 
character. Kuthayyir’s attachment to the Kaysiniyya 
must have been a short, emotional interlude, to which 
he was driven by his friendship with Khandak and 
his pity for Ibn al-Hanafiyya's imprisonment. When 
the latter acknowledged the caliphate of {Abd al-Ma- 
lik im 69/688, the poet felt no ambivalence in his 
allegiance and became an Umayyad partisan till 
the end, 

Some traits in Kuthayyir’s character made it easy 
to ascribe rather ridiculous beliefs or modes of be 
haviour to him. He was a very short, ugly, red-laced, 
Jong-necked, huge-headed and very slender man, who. 
adopted a haughty and conceited manner to mask his 
limitations. His naiveté and lack of urban sophistica- 
tion are easily detected in his poetry. In one of his 
poems he bridles at ‘Azza’s humorous comment 
that he has become pale and rough in manner of late, 
and accuses her of ridiculing him only to please her 
husband (Diwan, 379). Yet he explicitly acknow- 
ledges, in the same poem, that he had really become 
a shadow of a man, “like the remnants of a rope", 
totally bony but, in spite of all that, naturally hand 
some, without adornment, "like a Byzantine dind 
Madness, which must be taken to mean no more 
than eccentricity, becomes an easy accusation. But 
no mad person, ín reality, could have enjoyed the 
durable favour and esteem which the poet gained 
from his Umayyad patrons, or could have become 
so well-loved that nearly all the men and women of 
Medina would throng his funeral in order to bid 
him a final farewell. Kuthayyir was also accused of 
being insincere in his love. Considered as a *Udhri 
lover, this accusation might be true; at a certain 
time, he was temporarily attracted to another 
woman ralled Zallüma, whose "magical tie" was 
easily broken by ‘Azza, Other tales about his un- 
faithfulness in love are mere elaborations on the 
same theme by asmár writers. His poetry, in a way, 
wives credence to such an accusation because it 
shows a sober restraint vhich falls short of a passion- 
ate abandonment to love. Love, in Kuthayyirs 
poems, is conceived in the terms of friendship. Let 
it be also remembered that he, unlike other «Udhri- 
love poets, like al-MadjnGn or even his tutor Djamil, 
did not restrict himself to love-poetry. Not only his 
eulogies, but also his harsh satirical poems against 
his beloved’s tribe, testify that love, in his heart, was 
rivalled by other strong emotions. His elegies on his 
friends, Khandak and Abd al-fAziz, are not less 
in warmth than bis love poems. His eulogies, though 
not so warm, are lengthy and symmetrical. In them, 
the poet's hard Bedouin life or the pangs of his forlorn 
love, are sharply contrasted with the luxurious life of 
the patron (mamdūh), and this latter is also drawn in 
contrast to (he hardships which the patron faced in an 
inevitable war. Although the Umayyad amir is an 
Arab chief who has, sometimes, the eyes of a snake 
and who seized sovereignty by force, it seems as if 
the poet resorts to a special set of distinguishing 
Umayyad attributes in his eulogies, Friendship, 
rather than financial benefit, is the stronger incentive 
for such poems This feeling of social equality helped 
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the poet to preserve much of his dignity. But when 

such a feeling is exploited in love-poetry, it reduces 
the sense of sacrifice to a minimum. The lover even, 
in moments of self-esteem, acquires the awe of the 
sovereign when he describes how admiring women 
fee! towards him and how he enjoys the sight of 
entreating “subjects”. It is true that this is not 
always the case, but, being there for once, it can 
outweigh all his other expressions of total absorption 
in love. 

Kuthayyir was a prolific poet. During his tong life, 
he appears never to have stopped writing poetry 
except for a certain period, after the death of ‘Azza 
and SAbd al-‘Aziz (86-99/705-17); the poet's use of a 
simple and direct style of composition helped that 
profuseness, When writing on love or praise, or 
combining both themes in one poem, his vivid 
descriptions of the scenes from the Hidjaz or those 
on the route to Egypt or Syria add much to the 
length of his poem. It is said that, of lamiyyat, he 
wrote 30 of considerable length. However, all that 
has survived of that poetry, scattered through the 
available sources, does not exceed 2,000 lines. 
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KUTLUGH-KHÀNIDS. : a dynasty in 
Kirman (g.0.) in the 7th/r3th century, descended 
from the Kara-Khitay (g.] of Transoxania. The 
dynasty, successively vassals of the Kh*árazm-Shàh, 
the Mongol Great Khins and the dynasty of HülAgü 
‘han (Iikhans), lasted from Gro/x222 or 620/2223 
to 706/1305-6, but never had more than local im- 
portance. It entertained close relations with the 
neighbouring dynasties of the Atabegs of Yazd, 
the Salghurids of Fars and the Muzaffarids [gv] 
and came into occasional contact with the caliph 
and with India. The founder of the dynasty (from 
619 or 620) was Nasr al-Dunyá wa 'l-Din Abu 
"-Fawáris Kutlugh SuMán Burik-Hadjib 
lga), son of Kuldüz(?), d. 632/1235. His title 
Kutlugh Sultan was given him by the caliph, although 
his conversion to Islam was of a very recent date. 
He had a son Rukn al-Din Khidjadjak (or Mubirak 
KhNádie) and four daughters, of whom Sawindj 
Turkin was married to Caghatay Khin, Khan 
Turkin to ber cousin Kutb al-Din and the two 
others to members of the family oí the Atübegs of 
Yazd. 

Burak appointed as his successor his nephew and 
son-in-law Kutb al-Din Abu 'l-Fath Muham- 























mad Khan, whose father Khamitün Tiyanyü b. 
Kuldaz (variants: Khamitbür, Khantimür, Tànikd) 
is perhaps identical with the Kara-Khitay chief 
captured by the Kh"arazmians in 607/1210; cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, 364. Kutb al-Din at the end 
of a year had to retire into Mongolia on the approach 
of Rukn al-Din, son of Burak and Uka-Khatin, 
who after spending some time at the Mongol court 
received from Ggedey investiture for the fiefs of 
Kirman and Narmashtc. He ruled for 16 years. He 
was not well disposed to the Tadjtks and men of 
letters, according to the Simp al-‘uld?. 

In 6501252 he had in turn to make way for Kut b 
al-Din, who had in the interval been serving in 
China under Mabmüd Yalawaé and upon whom 
Méngke after his accession conferred the yarlik 
over Kirmán. Kutb al-Din was authorised by the 
Ká*in to put Rukn al-Din to death as he was sus- 
pected of intriguing with the caliph. He soon sup- 
pressed a rising by a pretender who claimed to be 
the Kb*arazm-shah Djaldl al-Din. He severely 
punished the Kc and Balt (see BaLOétstAN and 
xU). His successes were attributed to the advice 
of his wife, Kutlugh Turkán Khátün, whose wisdom 
is highly praised by the historians, Some doubts 
exist as to her origin; according to the Tarikk-s 
gurtda she had been the concubine (surrtyya) of 
Burik (according to the Habid al-siyar, that of 
Ghivath al-Din, brother of the Khwarazm-Shah 
‘Djalal al-Din) and would thus be a different person 
from Khan Turin, daughter of Barak; this fact 
might explain her feud with the sons of Kutb al-Din. 

Kuth al-Din died in 653/t257. His son Hadidjidi 
being a minor, the notables asked the Ki^àn to en- 
trust the government to the widow of Kutb al-Din 
*Iemat al-dunyá wa 'I-DIn Kutlügh Turkán 
who ruled 655-81/1257-82 (in 62/1264 her powers 
were confirmed by Hüligü; cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Quatremére, 403). 

Hadidjadj when he grew up sought to get into touch 
with the sons of Ogedey and acted with little regard 
for Kutlugh Turkán, but the latter, strong in the sup- 
port of her daughter Pádshih-Khátün, married to 
Abaka-Khán, forced Hadjdjádj to retire to Dihli in 
666/1267-8. Then the other son of Kutb al-Din, 
Suyurghatmish, successfully disputed Turkan's 
power and she went to Tabriz, where she died in 
681/1282-3, Her daughter Bibl KhAtiin, who had 
married the amir SAdud al-Din Hadjdii, removed 
her remains to Kirmán. Marco Polo went through 
Kirmán (ea. 1272) in the reign of Kutlugh Turkān. 

Djslal al-Din Aba Muzaffar Suyurghat 
mish (651-93/1282-94) received his investiture from 
the Il-Khin Ahmad, but could not agree with bis 
sister Pádghih-Khitün. She had been brought up 
among her brothers under the name of Hasan Shah 
(cf. MInxy"AND) to enable her to escape compulsory 
marriage with a Mongol prince. She became, however, 
the wife first of Abaka and after his death, of his son 
Gaykhat®, The latter on coming to the throne in 
690/ragt gave Kirmin to Pidshah-Khatén. The 
princess, who was a poetess of talent, was of a vin- 
dictive and passionate nature. At first, Suyurghatmlh 
governed the province in the name of the Pádshàh, 
but she later threw him into prison, He was freed by 
his wife Khudiwand-2ida Kardudjin, daughter of 
Mengü Timür b. Hüligü and the Salghurid [p] 
princess Abish, ruler of Färs, and by his daughter 
Shih ‘Alam. Gaykhatd, however, handed him over 
to PAdshih-Khétin, who had him strangled. His 
death was followed by the execution of his vizier, 
who was captured by stratagem, In 694/1295 Baydū, 
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husband of ‘Alam Khátün, became king, and 
‘Padshah was handed over the vengeance of the wife 
and daughter of Suyurghatmish. In the reign of 
Püdshih Marco Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, 23, 91) 
passed through Kirman on his return journey 
(ca. 1293). 

In 6095/1296 Muzaffar al-Din Abu 'I-Harith 
Mubammad Shab Sultan b. Hadidiadj suc- 
ceeded his aunt by command of Ghazin Khan, but 
his brother slew his vizier and rebelled in Kirman. 
The troops of Fars and ‘Irak besieged Kirmin for 
18 months. Muraffar al-Din came from Tabriz, 
forced the town to surrender and executed the ring- 
leaders. His methods must have been summary, for 
his new vizier left him in terror. Muzaffar al-Din, 
who loved wine, died in 703/1303-4 as a result of his 
excesses, 

His nephew Sultin Kutb al-Din 11 Shih 
Diabán b. Suyurghatmgh succeeded him and ruled 
for two years and a half (until 706/1306-7). As he was 
very cruel and did not pay his dues regularly to the 
Mongol treasury, Üldieytü deposed him and appointed 
a simple governor to Kirmàn, Násir al-Din Mubam: 
mad b. Burhán. Kutb al-Dln II retired to Shiráz to 
Kardudjin, wife of his father. His daughter Kutlugh 
‘Khan (wdlidat al-salafin) in 729/1328-9 became the 
wife of Mubariz al-Din Mubammad, the real founder 
of the Muzaffarid dynasty, who later took possession 
of Kirman (in 741/1340-1).. 

Before the earthquake of 1896 there still existed 
in Kirman the Kubba-yi sabs (remains of the madrasa 
of Turkinabad) bearing the date 6o/r121-3 (ie. 
contemporary with Rukn al-Din). This “green 
mausoleum" was the family tomb for the dynasty 
(cf. P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles im Persia, 
London 1902, 60-2, 194, 264). Turkin Khitün 
founded the little towns of Sarásiyáb and Catrüd, 
to which che brought a water supply. Suyurghatmlsh 
built the madrasa of Darb-i Naw, where he was 
buried. 

Bibliography: The special history of the 
XKutlugh-Khánids is the Simi al-‘ulé? li V-hadrat 
al-*ulyá, written in 716/1316-17, cf. Storey, i, 358, 
1297. The author Nasir al-Din was the son of 
Kh"ádja Muntadjab al-Din Yazdi, the trusted ad. 
viser of Kutb al-Din (cf. the Paris ms, B. N. 
Persian No. 1377, {., 125). On Burak, Rukn al-Din 
and Kutb al-Din, cf. Diuwaynl, ed. Kazwinl, ii, 
211-18, tr. Boyle, ii, 476-82. On the whole dynasty: 
Ta’rikh-i guzida, ed, Browne, 527-35, 625; Mirkh"- 
And, Rawdat al-safé?, Bombay 1266, iv, 128-31; 
cf. E. A. Strandman, Chuandamir’s afhandling om 
Qarachitaiska i Kirman, Helsingfors 1869; 
Khvindamir Habib al-siyar, Bombay, ii/3, 10-12; 
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587; Rieu also quotes Wossif, ili (to the year 
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z. The title Kutlugh-Khàn was conferred in 

629/1231 by Ógedey on Abü Bakr b. Sa'd, the Sal- 

ghurid (q.:-], cf. d'Ohsson, fii, 398. 

(V. MixonskY) 

KUTLUGH-SHAH NOYAN, a notable Mongol 
amir in Ukhanid Persia, especially during the reigns 
of Ghizin Khan and Óldieytiü (694-716/1295-1316). 
He was a member of the Mangut tribe, and a des- 
cendant of Cingiz Khan's general Djedey Noyan. 

After the accession of Ghizin. Kutlugh-Shih 
Jed the pursuit of the amir Nawriiz, besieged Harat, 





























where Nawrüz had taken refuge, and captured and 
executed him in 696/1297. He was also charged with 
the execution of the fallen wazir Sadr al-Din. In 
698/129 he was sent by Ghazn to Rum to suppress 
the revolt of prince Salamish. In 699/:299 he ac- 
companied Ghizin’s invasion of Syria, and was 
subsequently appointed by him skaġna of Damascus. 
He commanded the right wing of the Tikhanid army 
when the Mamlük forces were defeated at Hims. 
During the Syrian campaign of 703/1303, Kutlugh- 
Shih was less successful; he was defeated by the 
Mamlüks at Mardj al-Suffar. He among others was 
held responsible by Ghàzin, and together with his 
fellow-general Cüban he was sentenced to be beaten 
with rods at the judicial enquiry (ydrghà) which 
followed his precipitate return to Persia. Any eclipse 
that Kutlugh-Shah may have suffered as a result 
of this defeat was only temporary, however. On his 
accession in 704/1304, the Tlkhán Oldjeytü aue 
him commander-in-chief. But in 707/1307 Oldjeytü's 
armies invaded Glin, and during the campaign 
Kutlugh-Shih was defeated and killed. His death 
cleared the way for the later ascendancy of Cübàn 
in the Tlkhánid state. 

Kutlugh-Shah’s eminence among the amirs of 
his time is amply attested in anecdotes concerning 
him. Kashfni records that during a dispute at court 
between Hanafis and ShAfi'is during the reign of 
Öldjeytu, Kutlugh-Shäh urged in his exasperation 
that the Mongols should abandon Islam—of whose 
tenets he is represented as having a very curious 
conception—and return to the y4sak and yüssm of 
Cingiz Khin (Ta'ribia Uidjayta, ed. M. Hambly, 
Tehran 1969, 98 == Aya Sofya MS 3019, f. 178a). 
On the other hand, in Ibn Bazziz's Safea! al-safa, 
a near-contemporary life of Shaykh Safi al-Din 
of Ardabil, he is shown as a devotee of Süff kay, 
and there is an entertaining account of how in 
contest of piety and abstinence, Kutlugh-Shah': 
favoured shaykh was beaten by Ghazin Khan's 
candidate, Shaykh Zahid Gilant (ed. Abmad b. 
Karim Tabrizi, lith, Bombay :911, 399 — Aya 
Sofya MS 3099, f. 28b). 
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ĶUȚN, urus (A.), cotton. 


1. In the mediaeval Arab and 
Persian lands. 


In the period of the Arab conquests cotton had 
already been propagated from India to eastern 
Persia and the neighbouring lands, It was cultivated 
everywhere and a flourishing industry produced 
cotton goods there. The Arab geographers, in des- 
cribing the economy of these lands in the ‘Abbasid 
period, speak especially of the production of cotton 
goods, but there is good reason to suppose that these 
factories used the cotton planted in their own regions. 

In modern Afghanistiin, Kabul and Herat had 
cotton factories which were known for the excellent. 
quality of their products, Kabul exported cotton 
goods as far as China. Marw and Nisbápür were the 
most important centres of the cotton industry in 
Khurásán. The province of Marw also exported large 
quantities of raw cotton, much appreciated for its 
softness, The cotton materials produced at Marw, 
especially mulkam, a cotton and silk fabric, were so 
renowned that, according to al-Tha‘alibi, in all 
countries fine materials originating from Khurasin 
were called shdhidjani (after the name of Marw). 
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The industry of Nishàpür was known for the material 
called hajji. The cotton goods of these two towns 
passed in the caliphal empire, according to an ob- 
servation of al-Djahiz cited by al-The“alibi, as the 
Dest in the world. Transoxania also produced large 
quantities ot cotton. From the province of Shash it 
was exported into the Turkish lands. Samarkand, 
the smail town of Wadhar not far from it, Bukhari 
and Tawawis were the most important centres of 
the cotton industry there, whilst Bukhiri was 
renowned for its heavy cotton goods, whose firm 
fabric was praised. The cotton plantations had even 
been introduced into cold lands such as Khvárazm. 
Factories for cotton goods were also developed 
there, whose products, such as those called arandj 
and amiri, enjoyed a great reputation. 

‘Djibal itself produced cotton and had factories 
which worked it, although on a smaller scale than 
those of Khurisin. The Arab geographers of the 
4th{roth century relate that the cotton of the province 
of Rayy was exported as far as “Irak and Adharbay- 
din. Speaking of irrigation by means of subterranean 
canals in the province of Isfahán, Ibn Hawkal 
remarks that it served for the cultivation of cotton. 
In Kirman, there was a flourishing cotton industry 
at Bamm which doubtless used the raw material 
produced in the province, As for the province of 
Fars, there is no room for doubt about its presence 
there, for Ibn Hawkal points out to us the rate of tax 
levied on the cotton plantations im the district of 
Shiriz. Yard and Abarkiüya themselves had factories 
which certainly worked the cotton cultivated in 
their provinces. However, in this part of Persia, 
the cultivation of flax and its manufacture prevailed 
over that of cotton. 

At the end of the 3rd/gth century and beginning 
of the 4th/zoth century, there were already cotton 
plantations in Upper Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine, but in these lands they constituted a new 
sector of agriculture. Al-Istakhrl, writing in the 
first half of the 4th/roth century, relates that in 
most of the lands of Ras al-‘Ayn, in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, cotton vas cultivated, and Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the cotton plantations and cotton goods produe- 
tion in the town of *Arabán, in the same province. 
Al-Mukaddasi, for his part, mentions cotton planta- 
tions in the district of Haran. Later on, Vakit 
mentions cotton goods’ production at Hazza, a small 
town near Ras al-‘Ayn, In the 4th/zoth century much 
cotton was also planted in the province of Aleppo 
and in Palestine, in the region of the Hila and in the 
Djawlan, near Bániyis. To judge by the description 
of Palestine by al-Mukaddasi, it was also cultivat- 
ed near Jerusalem. A passage in the description of 
Upper Mesopotamia by Ibn Hawkol reveals that the 
cotton plantations increased considerably in the 
4th/roth century in this land, when the new lords, 
‘who had replaced the caliphal régime, established 
rge estates and introduced the cultivation of 
industrial plants such as cotton. Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the Hamdanids, but there is reason to suppose that 
other dynasties were also involved, Whatever may 
be the ease, the cultivation of cotton as yet only 
Played a modest role in this period within the total 
agricultural production of these lands. Indeed, Ibn 
Hawkal specifies that cotton goods were imported 
from Upper Mesopotamia into Syria. 

In Egypt, the cultivation of cotton constituted, 
in this period and also later, under the domination 
cf the Fátimids, a still more limited agricultural 
sector, Several papyri, it is true, testify to the culti- 
wation of cotton in Egypt, in the znd-4thS-roth 

















centuries, and other documents refer to cotton 
plantations in Egypt under the Fatimids. According 
to al-Idrist it was even exported in this period from 
Egypt to Libya. On the other hand, numerous 
Judaeo-Arabic documents preserved in the Cafro 
Geniza from the second half of the sth/rrth and 
first half of the Gthírzth century show that cotton 
and cotton goods were imported from Sicily and es- 
pecially from Syria and Palestine. 

‘The same observation will be made as to the 
cultivation of cotton in the Maghrib in this period; 
it was planted almost everywhere but on a relatively 
stall scale, Ibn Hawkal mentions the cotton planta- 
tions in the districts of Tunis and M’sila in Algeria, 
Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakrl mentions too the cotton 
plantations in the province of M'sila and speaks of 
them further in his description of Mostaganem in 
western Algeria. In Morocco, cotton was planted, 
according to the reports of the Arab geographers, 
in the districts of Fez, Tàdlà, Basra and Kurt. In 
Islamic Spain it was cultivated, in the 4th/roth 
century, in the province of Seville and also in the 
district of Guadix, to the east of Granada. 

In the period of the Crusades, the cultivation of 
cotton developed to a great extent in Syria, es- 
pecially in its northern provinces. Several treaties 
concluded between Venice and the Ayyubid princes 
of Aleppo and Sahyün report the export of cotton 
from their states. However, the great rise of cotton 
cultivation in Syria was to begin later, after the fall 
of the Crusader states. When the farmers lost the 
great markets provided by the Crusaders’ towns, there 
‘was a glut of cereals and they went over apparently 
to the cultivation of cotton. Already in 1304, some 
Venetian emissaries went to visit the Mamiük gover- 
nor of Safad, doubtless to negotiate with him con- 
cerning the trade in cotton, the plantations of which 
had increased considerably in his province. The de- 
population following the Black Death and the still 
further diminished demand for cereals accelerated this 
development, so that the export of Syrian cotton be- 
came an important sector of the Levant trade. 

‘The connection between the reduced demand for 
cereals and the increase in cotton production emerges. 
clearly from the development of agriculture in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Armenia. Marco Polo relates, 
at the end of the 23th century, that the provinces 
of Mugh and Mardin produce enormous quantities of 
cotton which was worked there. Hamd Allzh Mustaw- 
fi, writing in the first half of the Sth/r4th century, 
also speaks of the cotton plantations in the district 
‘of Mardin and still others in the districts of Bázab- 
44, Bartallà and Itbil in Upper Mesopotamia and in 
the environs of Walasdiird in Armenia. The Venetian 
ambassador Giosafa Barbaro, who travelled across 
these lands in 1474, also mentions the cultivation 
‘of cotton and the cotton goods’ factories at Mardin 
as well as plantations in the district of Hisn Kayfi. 
The fiscal regulations of Uzun Hasan, then lord of 
this country, refer to the cotton industries of Urfa, 
‘Arabgir and Erzindjan, towns today forming part of 
Turkey. In *Iri cotton was cultivated then in the 
districts of Bighdid, Kifa and Hilla, The accounts 
of Hamd Allih Mustawif of the agricultural produc- 
tion of several provinces of Persia are particularly 
significant in this regard, in so far as they mention 
cotton plantations in some districts which do not 
figure as producers of cotton in earlier sources, 
He speaks of large harvests of cotton in several 
districts of Adharbaydjan, Djibal, Kdhistan and Kir- 
man. There is no doubt that the diminution of the 
population and consequently of the demand for 
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cereals after the Mongol conquests led also the farmers 
of these regions to go over to the cultivation of cot- 
ton. Al-Mawsil and several other towns then became 
centres of the cotton goods industry and their pro- 
ducts were exported to other lands, such as Egypt. 
In this latter country, the production of cotton 
also increased from the middle of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, although it was still imported from the Sudan. 
The Irish pilgrim Simeon Simeonis, who in 1323 
passed by Fuwwa in the western delta, describes the 
plantations of cotton which he had scen there and 
later, at the beginning of the gth/15th century, Em- 
manuel Piloti relates that cotton is the most impor- 
tant product of the province of al-Gharbiyya. Arnold 
von Harff, a German traveller of the end of the 9th/ 
15th century, saw cotton plantations on his way from 
Katya to Ghazza, In the late Middle Ages, Egypt was 
also able to export cotton to Europe. 
Nevertheless, in no other country of the Near 
East was the role of cotton, in the late Middle Ages, 
as important as in Syria, nor was the volume of its 
Production as considerable in relation to other crops; 
Syria exported large quantities of cotton to Europe, 
whereit served as the raw material for the flourishing 
fustian industries in Lombardy and southern Ger- 
many. The great centres of the plantations were the 
region of Aleppo, the province of Hama and the 
northern districts of Palestine. In northern Syria 
cotton was cultivated especially in the districts of 
Diabala, *Azàz and Sarmin (called Siamo by the Ita- 
lians, by confusion with al-Shim), and in Palestine 
in the environs of Acre and in the valley of Jizreel. 
But cotton wes also planted in the province of Tripoli 
and on the coasts of Lebanon, near Bayrüt, Sayda and 
‘Tyre. In the travel books which pilgrims in the Holy 
Land have left for s, there is mention of cotton 
plantations near Jaffa and Ramla. In Transjordania 
Cotton was planted in the district of *Adjlün. Accord- 
ding to the Merchants’ Guide of Pegolotti, the cot- 
ton of Hama was considered the best, and this state- 
ment is corroborated by numerous price lists of the 
Venice market. But all varieties of Syrian cotton 
were more appreciated in Europe than the cotton ori- 
ginating from other countries, such as Turkey, 
Cyprus, Egypt or Malta. It was appreciated for its 
longer fibres and for being more flexible. Part of the 
Syrian cotton fed the cotton goods’ industry (espec- 
ially “bocasin" from the Turkish aghast) which flour- 
rished at Ba‘labakk, in the villages of the Lebanon, 
to the east of Tripoli and in the villages near Aleppo. 
It appears however that this industry only worked 
up a small part of the cotton produced in the country 
and that the greatest part of it was in fact destined 
for export, From the cud of the 15th century, the 
Venetians made the largest purchases, while the 
Genoese traded especially in the cotton originating 
from the Balkans or Turkey, where there existed 
important plantations in the provinces of Konya 
and Siwas. The Catalans, who, at the end of the 
34th century, still bought on a large scale in Syria, 
were supplicd in the z5th century especially in Sicily. 
Venice sent each year two convoys of cogs to Syria, 
one in February and the other in August. Numerous 
documents which have been preserved in the archives 
of Italy allow us to evaluate the volume of the export 
of Syrian cotton by the Venetians. It will beconcluded. 
that in some periods of good (political and economic) 
conjuncture, the Venetians exported each year from 
Syria 8,000 sacks of raw cotton (apart from relatively 
small quantities of cotton thread) and in others, 
5,090. Since a sack contained, on average, 150 kg., 
the value of these exports may be evaluated at 
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90-140,000 ducats a year. But when the price of 
cotton rose, at the beginning of the 1sth century, 
from 24-5 ducats a finjar (of northern Syria) to 
39:5 ducats, the Venetian investment rose to 200- 
250,000 ducats and more. Also, there were some 
years in which the Venetians bought Syrian cotton 
for 300,000 ducats. 

‘The registers of fiscal returns made in Palestine in 
1525-6 and 1555-6 indicate the large volume of 
cotton production in Galilee and also in the district 
of Jaffa after the conquest of the land by the Otto- 
mans. Indeed, Syria still exported cotton to Egypt 
and other countries until the end of the r8th century. 
In Egypt cotton was cultivated, at the beginning 
of the z9th century, near Damanhür on the western 
branch of the Nile and in the provinces of Sammantd 
and Mangra on its eastern branch. But these 
plantations were not of great extent. Then, in 1818 
or x8r9, the French engineer Louis Alexis Jumel 
discovered in Cairo a species of cotton which was. 
distinguished by its long, strong fibres and began 
to cultivate it with the help of Mubammad ‘Alt, 
As the new species fetched a much higher price in 
Europe than the others, it was cultivated from 1822 
on a large scale, principally on the eastern bank of 
the eastern branch of the Nile. Always under the 
sponsorship of Muhammad ‘All, experts on cotton. 
cultivation were invited to Egypt and in 1830 a type 
of agricultural code (l'ibal siriat al-fallah) con- 
taining detailed instructions for the cultivation of 
cotton was published, However, the great rise of its 
cultivation in Egypt only began in the 1860s, when 
the Civil War in Amecica made the price of Egyptian 
cotton rise and the plantations were greatly enlarged. 
It is from this time that cotton has come to occupy a- 
place of the first rank in the agriculture of Egypt. 
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xv-xvi (x951], E.R, J, Owen, Cotton and the | 
Egyptian economy 1820-1914, Oxford 1969. 
(E. Asmron] | 


2. In the Ottoman Empire. | 


In western Turkish dialects, pan(mjòuk, pamuk, 
bamuh or mamu (sce G. Clauson, An etymological 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish) “cotton” 
is derived from Middle Persian pamba, while in eas- 
tern dialects cotton is pakita, bakha, or bakta 
{Radloif, Versuch eines Würlerbuches der Türhdialecte, 
iv) and cotton cloth boAktiy (Mabmad Küshgharl, 
Divdnii Lagit-it-Tiirh, facs, ed. B. Atalay, 550; in 
Chinese portie, sce Je R, Hamilton, Les Ouigtours, 
Paris 1955, 57-8). In Uyghur, kedes designated 
cotton, The word dds (bes) is a common word for 
coarse cotton cloth in various dialects (also in the 
forms of bis, bis, or 60s, with a theory of its deriva- 
tion from the Greek Bóoroc, Assyrian bnsu, W. Baug, 
Vom Kohlürkischen zum Osmanischen, Berlin 1921, 14 
n. 2, now challenged; see G. Doerfer and S, Tezcan, 
Wörterbuch des Chaladsch, Budapest Too, gr; 
H. Ecsedy, Bi, an exotic cloth in the Chinese imperial 
court, in Altorientalische Forschungen, iii, 145-63). 

Continuing a long tradition cf cotton growing 
and industry in Central Asia, the Uyghur Turks 
produced cotton and exported cotton textiles to 
China, as recorded in the Chinese sources of the oth 
century (Hamilton, op.cit, Index, sv. pote 
Under the Saldjaks [q.v.], cotton production and 
manufacture had apparently a considerable develop- 
ment in Asia Minor, in which principal towns had 
cotton bazaars (for instance, panbah furtishin in 
Konya, Aflaki, Mandtib, 618) and caravinserais 
of cotton textiles (for al-Khan al-Bazzazi in the Sak 
al-Bazzazin in Kirshehir, see A. Temir, Caca oglu 
Nay el-Din, 23). “Cotton fabrics edged with gold 
embroidery" of Lidhik (Laodicaeaon-Lykos, today 
Denizli) noted by Ibn BattOta in 733/1522 (tr. Gibb, 
fi, 425) were famous all over Anatolia and referred 
to as late as the oth/rsth century (see ‘Ashtk-Pasha- 
Ade, ed. Giese, 52}. 

Although European markets preferred better- 
Quality northern Syrian types (Ham, Aleppo) and 
those of Cilicia and Cyprus (in the 1330s, Pegolotti: 
cotone; Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 
453), a substantial part of the cotton imported inte 
Europe in the Bth[14th and gth/rsth centuries came 
from western and southern Anatolian ports—Ayaso- 
luk (Ephesus), Haiat (Palatia), Alanya (‘AlPiyya, 
Candelore), Antalya (Satalia), and Ayas (Lajazzo) 
(Heya, ii, 463; H. Wescher, 2335; M. Mazzaoui, 
ch. 2). Cotton was grown in the immediate hinter- 
lands of these ports. The island of Chios became the 
main entrepôt of the Anatolian cotton exported by 
the Genoese in this period. In the mid-x5th century, 
the value of the annual export of cotton via Chios 
was estimated af 600,000 ducats. Turkish cotton 
‘was re-exported by the Genoese to other European 
countries and even to the Maghrib (J. Hers, 393). 

Over the course of time, Venice tried to monopolise 
the import and distribution of imported cotton in 
‘the West, Yenetian annual cotton trade with Lom- 
bardy alone was estimated to be worth 250,000 gold 
ducats in the gth/rsth century (Wascher, 2337; 
M. Maezaoui, ibid.). By the end of the zoth/160i 
century, Venice imported an average 4,000 tons 
annually from the Levant (8,000 sacks from Cyprus 
and 6,000 from Izmir). The expanding Swiss and 
German fustian industries were dependent on the 
cotton imported from the Levant. 

Although first known in Germany in ca. 978/1570, 


















cotton from Brazil and the West Indies became a 
serious competitor only after the mid-r8th century. 
At that time, the cotton industries in France and 
England began to experience rapid growth, Fav- 
voured by special trade privileges [sec nirvázár] 
granted by the Ottomans, France, England, and the 
Netherlands were then directly importing cottons 
from the Levant, and superseded Italy in cotton 
industries in the reth/e7th century. The war of 
Cyprus (1570-1) ean be taken as a turning point for 
the Venetian decline, 

Cotton-Producing areas in the Ottoman Empire before 
3215/1800, Ottoman survey books, customs registers, 
guilds and price regulations, as well as Addi court 
records, attest to a very active cotton manufacturing 
industry with export capacity in Anatolia, both in 
the smal! towns near main cotton producing areas as 
well as in the large cities with extensive dye-houses 
in the oth/xsth and roth/réth centuries. 

Apart from a growing demand by the Europeans 
and from internal trade, the state's need of cotton, 
products for the navy and army too appears to have 
become one of the factors contributing to the exten- 
sion of cotton production and that of certain kinds 
of cotton fabrics. According to the tax regulations 
of the oth/zsth and roth/x6th centuries (see 6. L. 
Barkan, Kanundar, Index, s.v. panbuk, pende), tithes 
Om cotton produce were collected in the provinces 
of western Anatolia (Khuddwendigar, Karasi, 
Kütahya, Aydin), of the Aegean Sea and Greece 
(Triccala, Morea, Euboea, Chios), of southwestern 
Anatolia (Karamān, Hamīid-ili, Iċ-il, Adana, Sis, 
Ozer) and south-eastern Anatolia (Malatya, Behisni, 
*Arabgir, Kemákh, Ergani, Mardm, Uría, Diyar- 
bakir, and. Mawsil), Northern limits of cotton culti- 
vation on the southern Mediterranean coast reached 
as far as north as Egirdir lake (X. de Planhol, De 
Ja plaine pamphylienne, tig. 7). Today, the cotton 
cultivation is concentrated in the valleys of Gediz and 
the two Menderes rivers, and in the Cukurova (Cili- 
cia), and to a lesser degree, in the Antalya, Hatay, 
Mar‘agh, and Diyarbakr areas (Alas of Turkey, 
map no. 75). 

The Ottoman survey of the Aydin province 
dated 850/1455 (Bagvekalet Aryivi, Istanbul, No z/ 
2M), which included the Kiiglik Menderes and Buyak- 
Menderes valleys with the Izmir (Smyrna) area, attest 
to extensive cotton cultivation in the region. In 
many villages (Adakitli, Yüsuflu, Bozdeghan, Hay- 
dara, Orta-Seyid, Calishu, Kalu-beglu, Kutllldj, etc.) 
cotton production was near or sometimes exceeded 
wheat production, Kalu-beglo, for example, where 
two Turkmen nomad groups had settled, produced 
about 8.44 tons of cotton against 5.83 tons of wheat 
in 858-9/2454-5. These were flooded lands and mostly 
settled by Turkmen nomads by the mid-15th century. 
Obviously, cotton production in this area was oriented 
to supplying distant markets as well as to supplying 
towns and cities exporting cotton goods in the region. 
In the interior, the Beypazarl- Mikhaliccll: area in the 
Sakarya- Kirmir valley, a number of villages (Celtük, 
Karaköy, Sürmeli, Kayalar, Sobran, Kizligja-virān, 
Bash-vitán, Yarimdja-Avsber, Cay, etc.) showed a 
different structure with a much more limited produc- 
tion of cotton compared to other crops—wheat, bar- 
ley, and rice (see the tatrir and waif registers of 
Khudawendigar province, ed. 0.L, Barkan), Appar- 
ently, this area supplied cotton to the nearby towns 
as well as to Ankara, the important centre of loom 
industries in this region. The area of Tokat, another 
important centre of cotton industry, displays a si- 
milar situation, Here,Venk, Karabisir, Niksar, Felis, 
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Katar, and Karakush in particular, cotton cultivation 
constituted only a small percentage of the overall 
agricultural production (H. Islamoglu, Dynamics of 
agricultural production, ch.2) The general trend, 
however, showed an increase in cotton production, 
over ten times in some areas. In no case is there a 
shift to monoculture in the period before the r3th/ 
19th century. 

‘According to the Ottoman surveys of the roth/ 
x6th century (Soysal, 32), 6,506 hectares or 19% 
‘of the cultivated land in the sandjak of Adana was 
devoted to cotton, while barley and wheat cultiva- 
tion took an area four times larger. By the middle 
of the zzth/18th century, tbe cotton production of 
the Cukurova appears to have been quite important. 
O'Heguerty (200) tells us that in the good harvest 
years, “cotton of Adana” was exported from Izmir. 

Varieties of Indian gossypium herbaceum, the so- 
called yerli (“native”) cotton, were well suited to 
the climate and soil conditions, and were known 
as the only varieties cultivated in Asia Minor until 
the 13th/roth century. Yielding a coarse fibre, thick, 
short, and of unequal length and curl, this variety 
was mot considered suitable for fine cotton fabrics. 
However, in the Kirkaghat area in the Bakircay 
valley, in the Hamid-ili, Gelibolu (Gallipoli) the Culcu- 
rova (Adana, Cilicia), and To¥at areas, superior va- 
rieties were produced for making fine boghast fabrics. 
Tt was in the second half of the z5th/roth century that 
American and Egyptian varieties were introduced 
and cultivated in Asia Minor and the Balkans. In 
3333/1941, however, 90-95% of the cotton production 
in western Anatolia and the Adana region still came 
from the yerli varieties (W. F. Brück, TérAische 
Baumuwollwirtschaft, tr. C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey, Chicago 1980, 242-6; Türk siraat 
tarihi, 12935) 

At the exhibition of Istanbul of 1279/1863, many 
qualities of cottons from various parts of the Empire 
were displayed: 24 varieties from western Anatolia, 
4 from Igel (16-1), 3 from Adana, x from Mar‘ash, 
1 from Mardin, 1 from Diyarbakir, 7 from Amasya, 
6 from Serez, 4 from Filibe, from Edirne, 3 from 
Drama, i from Trikkala, r from Rhodes, 9 from 
Syria, and g from Egypt. Egyptians cottons were con- 
sidered the best quality, while those of Aydin, though 
of short fibre, were preferred for their colour and 
strength (Türk ziraat tarihi, x66). Of the varieties 
of western Anatolia, that of Subita and Kirkagheé 
were rated first, with those of Akbisar, Kasaba, 
Klinik, and Baylndlr coming next. Kirkaghat and 
Akbisár, as well as Gelibolu, were the chief suppliers 
of the Istanbul cotton industries in the x1th/s7th 
century (Esndf migdmiarl, in. the Müfiülük Arşivi, 
Istanbul) 

Cotton-producing lands were listed among the 
best quality lands, and a higher land tax was im- 
posed (Ulugay, doc. 41). Tithe on cotton was, as 
a rule, one-tenth, while in grain it was one-eighth, 

Irrigation works for cotton growing were carried 
out only on large farms organised and created by 
the élite (see Vakiflar dergisi, ii, 364-5). On big 
farms, oriakdils, sharecroppers, were usually em- 
ployed, and one-third of the crop went to tbe land- 
Owner (at Turgutlu in Sarukhàn, see Uluçay, doc. 
no. 33). Such farms of the élite were almost always 
converted into awbáf. On lands under the fimdr 
[q.v] system, cotton was grown by individual peasants 
using primitive means, and often with no irrigation. 
Disputes arose when cotton prices were low and the 
fimár-holder tried to leave the tithe to the peasant and 
ask instead for cash (examples in Ulugay, does. 33, 41)- 























In Ottoman Egypt, cotton was grown on irrigated 
land ín parts of Middle Egypt and the Delta. Egypt, 
however, had to import cotton from Syria to meet 
the needs of its cotton industries. By the end of 
the z2th[18th century, the imports of Syrian cotton 
reached 2,000-3,000 bales (Raymond, i, 190, 250, 
273, 317-18). A special mukata‘a (g.v.} was established 
on the cotton trade in the ports of Rosetta and Bülàk 
in 113a/1720-1 and 1161/1740 respectively, which 
provided evidence of the growing importance of cot- 
ton in the Egyptian economy. During the same period, 
the cotton markets at Bulk, Damietta, Rosetta, 
Mabaliat al-Kubrá, Mansüra and Semenüd, united 
under one mukdia‘a, brought 2,195,000 paras per 
year in tax revenues collected on cotton grown in 
Egypt oc imported from Syria, The total amount 
of this cotton was approximately 24,000 bales 
[1 bale = 325 rafi or 143,9 kg). The mukdfa‘a figures 
show an eight-fold increase in the period 1169-82) 
1755-68, falling to half that amount in the following 
period '1183-1213/1769-08 (see S. Shaw, Ottoman 
Egypt, Index, s.v. cotton; for the following period, 
see E. R. J. Owen, Cotton and the Egyptian economy, 
Oxford tof). 

Already in the gth/rsth century, the coastal plains 
between Drama and Karaferye (Verroia) and Vodena 
formed an important cotton producing area in Rumili. 
In 1163/1751, the Venetian consul Choidas es- 
timated the total amount of raw cotton exported 
from this area to be 13,000 bales (7,000 for France, 
4,000 for Venice; in Salonica, z bale was equal to 
119, sometimes roo okkas, see Svoronos, 245), while 
in 1212/1797, Felix de Beaujour’s estimate was 60,000 
bales of both raw cotton and cotton yarn exported 
(40,000 to Germany, 10,000 to France). In 1211/1795, 
de Beaujour gives a record 95,500 bales for the total 
export of raw cotton ($0,000 to London and Amster: 
dam, 30,000 to Germany and 12,000 to France). 
De Beaujour that only 10,000 bales were consumed 
in the area itself. 

The cotton boom in the second half of the rath/18th 
century was apparently responsible for the structural 
changes in the area, sc. the shift from rice eultivation 
to cotton, the reclamation of new land for cotton 
agriculture, the extension of big &filihs and com- 
mercialisation of agriculture, and the growing 
prosperity of the big a‘ydns with increasing control 
of the land and peasant labour, 

The organisation of cotton trade and industries. 
The kádi court records and market regulations 
provide us with quite detailed information on the 
processes of cotton trade and manufacture in the 
Ottoman towns (see [Misáb regulations in Tarih 
vesikalari, nos. 5, 7, 9; for court records see Elugay). 

In cotton producing areas, Aorak, ic. cotton 
bolis, and cotton cleaned ícom its seeds, was brought 
to nearby town markets, usually by camels (Uluçay, 
doc. 22). In towns, special markets, penbe pazars, 
were reserved for cotton sale. Most of the crop 
was purchased in small quantities by local diullahs 
cr Zuláhs, spinners who were poor townsfolk, mostly 
women. Usually, foreign merchants from the port 
cities tried to reach producers or local markets through 
their agents. In order to get the best grade cottons, 
the merchants, in keen competition among them- 
selves, used a system of advanced payment for a crop 
directly to the producers through their “factors”. 
‘The system of a future contract was bitterly de- 
nounced by the French, since they said it caused 
scandalous competition, resulting in higher prices 
(Masson, ii, 435). Also, native middle-men ot specula- 
tors in the cotton trade, mostly consisting of members 
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of the Ottoman élite along with Jews and Armenians 
in the Izmir area, bought the next season's produce 
in advance. Such contracts, called salam, widely 
practised in Islamic countries, were strictly regulated 
jin Islamic law because of the uncertainty about 
the subject of contract (see al-Pabawt, Kitab al- 
Shur al-kabir, ed. J. A. Wakin, New York 1972). 

"The customs registers provide definitive evidence 
that there was a group of Anatolian merchants 
who specialised in the cotton trade and who took 
their cotton goods as far as the northern Black Sea 
ports (Inaleik, The Black Sea, 91-107). The cottons 
in hairsacks or bales were taken in caravans into cen- 
tres such as Kayseri, Ankara, Bursa, Kastamonu, 
Tokit and other parts of the Empire or by sea to 
Europe. Public regulations provided that all cotton 
imported for sale in the large cities had to be brought 
into a special building, called the pende kabbdnl. 
Cotton was to be weighed, taxed, and distributed 
there. For accomodating caravan merchants with 
their cotton goods, special caravanserais (penbe- 
Bint, wakalet al-kuin in Egypt) were built (Ray 
mond, ii, 640). 

Tn the penbe Rabbint, each member of the guild 
of hallidjs purchased his share of cotton at the 
officially-fixed price (narkh-i diévf) under the super- 
vision of the Radkiudd and yigit-basht of the guild. 
The fallédjin, or carders, separated the fibre from 
the seed by beating ‘atma or calma) the cotton with 
a hemdn or yay, a dow-like instrument, to make 
the cotton clean and fhulfy, The kallédjin were also 
cotton dealers in the cities. According to a regulation 
dated 1138/1717 (Istanbul esndf nizamlari), there 
were 104 fallddjs in Istanbul, 15 in Galata (Pera), 
gin Üsküdar and 4 in Eyüp. 

Each group of artisans was responsible for a stage 
in manufacturing. They were organised in kirfets, 
guilds, and their shops occupied the same street 
‘or khdn. 

For example, in Magnisa, a relatively small 
town but an important centre of production of cot- 
tons, we find pamukdjular (cotton dealers), diulldhlar 
or berdjiler (weavers of coarse cottons), boghasidjllar 
(weavers of fine cottons), and besviss (dealers of 
cotton stuffs) directly involved in cotton trade and 
industry, while boyadjilar (dyers), tahyedjiler (cap. 
makers), yorgkandjllar (quilt-makers), and tersiler 
(tailors) were considered as related crafts. In 989/1572, 
there were 520 halládjs, 120 dyers, and 150 bessiiss 
in Magnisa (Ulugay, doc. 64). Each craft guild 
elected its governing body, a shaykh, a kedbhuda, 
a yigit-baghl, and a committee of experts (ehl-i 
bhibra) responsible for the supervision of the guild 
regulations, called mim or künsn [p]. Djwllás 
in Magnisa bad an abhi baba [see axul] as the head 
of the guild (Uluçay, doc. 38, dated 1044/1634). 
In important cities, these men obtained through 
local kädis the Sultar’s diploma empowering tbem to 
exercise authority over their guild members and to 
get the support of the local law-enforeing bodies. 

In Istanbul, the guilds using cotton goods were 
Kkhayyàáfán (tailors), &awwhdjuyán (makers of wadded 
headgear for men), fákyediiydn (makers of headdress 
for women), yorghandii yan (quilt-makers), gomlekdji- 
yan (shirt-makers), didbenddjiyan (dealers of muslim 
turbans), yaghHkdjtyan (dealers of napkins and hand- 
kerchiefs), and Zadirdjiyin (tent makers); for Cairo, 
Evliya Celebi (x, 370-1) gives a similar list of crafts 
and dealers. In both cities, guilds dealing with cottons 
were included in the group of 14 crafts connected 
with clothing or home furnishings, headed by the 
chief tailor. 
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Bassüss (in Turkish bersde), textile dealers, can 
be classified into two groups: big merchants of inter- 
national ot interregional connections; and local 
traders (see Edirne asker? tossdm, ed. Barkan, 
143, 261, 303, 306, 308, 325, 344, 352, 406, 421). 
The fornier dealt with costly goods, cottons, silks, 
and woollens, products of Anatolia, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Yemen, Egypt, Baghdad and India. Their stocks 
and credits’ amounted to big sums, sometimes over 
one million akéas or about 16,000 Venetian ducats in 
the roth/réth century. They supplied the local guilds 
of dressinakers, cap makers, etc. with imported 
materials or re-exported them to distant areas usually 
on credit. These big merchants usually had their 
shops in the Dartisiyya or baszáristim (im Turkish, 
bedestan or bedesten) in the cities [see Inalcik, The 
Jub of the city: thë Bedestan of Istanbul, in Intemational 
Journal of Turkish Studies, i, 1-17), and were the 
wealthiest and most respectable members of the 
society. As far as their social background was con- 
cerned, many of them came from the ruling élite 
(ibid. 

The second group included those dealers of modest 
capital, dealing only in local trade in the city. Their 
stocks usually consisted of cheap cottons, and a 
large variety of textiles in small amounts. In Edirne, 
‘we find former Janissaries among their ranks (Barkan, 
op. cil., 306, 308), but also a big merchant of Janissary 
origin (270) 

Some of the big bezsáss specialised in importing 
or selling particular kinds of cotton goods. 

Market dynamics. Artisans and dealers in cottons 
had a variety of difficulties as a result of shortages of 
raw materials, competition from other centres of pro- 
duction, and intrusions by related guilds in procure- 
ment of raw materials and marketing. It was in 
large cities or export-oriented production centres with 
a dynamic economy that strains and conflicts were 
particularly acute and recurrent. There was a kind 
‘of delicate balance established by custom and regu: 
lation among the guilds which performed successive 
stages of manufacturing. If one guild in cotton crafts. 
‘or some members of it diverged from the standards or 
marketing rules laid down in the regulations, the 
other guilds were disturbed and the whole system af- 
fected, Consequently, the government was usually 
scrupulously conservative in keeping the old stand- 
ards and regulations, and often intervened authori- 
tatively to restore the established norms. However, 
should the public interest require modifications, the 
innovations were accepted and introduced into the 
regulations, It was usually through the local adi 
(gv. that the government changed the regulations; 
he consulted with the guild officers and elders in 
tnaking these changes. 

In the regulations, the quality and measures of 
each product were laid down. Prices were fixed 
periodically, every three or six months, by the Addi 
in consultation with the representatives of each 
guild. Djulláks, lor example, were required to make 
coarse cotton fabrics called baladë, three arshin or 
2,04 metres long, and bučuk re rub“ or 49-5 cm wide, 
with 1,600 threads at warp (Bursa ihtisab, IL-7, 33, 
908502), 

It was the duty of the officers of the guild, yigit- 
bashi and ahl-i khibra, in particular, to supervise 
the standards during the process of manufacturing, 
‘The goods were also inspected by the muhtasib [see 
wisp] when marketed. Periodically, the government 
conducted inspections using special inspectors 
(miifettish) sent from the capital (see Bursa ihtisdb, 
loc.cil.). In larger cities, growing demand and the 
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import of cheaper grades of cottons caused diffi- 
culties for the town handicrafts under regulations 
with strict standards. Despite the periodic inspections, 
the regulations and standards for town handicrafts 
were often ignored in order to produce cheap pro- 
duets so as to compete with imports (see ibid.). 

Not being organised as a guild, spinners of cotton 
yarn in cities came from among the poorest segments 
of the population, mostly poor women and children. 
‘They purchased cotton at the cotton market directly 
from the peasants or from the kallédjs. This group 
of spinners, the real proletariat in the Ottoman 
cities, was particularly vulnerable to the speculation 
which caused unfair competition and unemployment 
among them. They often claimed that the merchants 
caused shortages and high prices by purchasing 
and re-experting the imported cotton. Also, since 
too many spinning wheels depleted quickly the 
cotton supply at the market, the government restrict- 
ed the number of the wheels in a town so that hand 
spinners could find enough raw cotton for their use 
(Ulugay, doc. 25). Sensitive to the complaints of the 
poor masses in the towns, the government repeatedly 
ruled that no merchants could purchase raw cotton 
until after the town spinners and weavers had com- 
pleted their purchases at the cotton market. 

Cotton manufacturers in large cities distant from 
the cotton producing areas were usually supplied 
with imported cotton yarn (Bursa ibtisds, 11-7, 33) 
as opposed to bulky raw cotton with high transpor- 
tation costs. Under regulations, imported yarn was 
to be available to the weavers directly from the im- 
porters. The regulations forbade the dealers of cotton 
yarn of the city to re-sell imported yarn to mer- 
chants—a measure taken to prevent the prices of 
cotton goods from going up and disrupting the 
price system set up by the regulations. Actually, 
better prices offered by the Europeans tempted local 
merchants to engage in smuggling with the foreigners. 
The government acted energetically to prevent 
this (Faroqhi, Sehirleyme, ch. 2, 73:4). 

‘The important issue for bessdss, sellers of cotton 
textiles, was to protect their monopoly of sale in 
the city. Both weavers in the city or merchants from 
outside (in Magnisa, native Armenians or those of 
Persia) sometimes sold their wares in the bazars 
of khāns (caravanserais) or as peddlers in the back 
streets. All finished goods, however, either locally 
made or imported, had to be sold under regulation 
to the dealers of cotton in the city (Ulucay, docs. 16, 
44, 43, 48, all belonging to the 11th/17th century). 
In Magnisa the bezzdzs obtained the Sultan's order, 
which protected their monopoly and banned Ar- 
menians of Persia from having shops and competing 
with the town dealers (Uluçay, doc. 6r; cf. A. Refik, 
Istanbul 1700-1200, 40-1). 

Berráts were also concerned with keeping up the 
standard in the size of the cottons and the quality 
of cotton and dyes used in the fabric. The finished 
goods were to be inspected and stamped by the 
government agents at a specified place in the cotton 
textile market fboghast-pasari). Those products 
found short of standards were fined one alta for 
each two parmags (1 parmak 2.8 cm.) of coarse 
boghast and for one parmak of fine quality (Uluçay, 
doc. 3). The resm-i tamgha or stamp tax was 2 ahlas 
for each two dhird's (x dhird* of the bazaar — 68 cm.) 
of fine cotton fabrics such as «win, aladja and white 
boghasi and for each ten dhird's of astarllh, a kind 
‘of coarse cotton fabric (this rate was valid in the 
provinces of Sarukhan, Aydln, Menteshe, and Sughla 
in Ramadin 1070/2659; Ulugay, doc. 46). 











Concentration in cotton loom industries. In the 
r2th/r8th century, the makers of towels of all kinds 
(peshtemal, gawlu, and siledjeh), kerchiefs (makrama 
or wahrama), white "raw" aladja, and bundle 
‘wrappers (bogh/a) were permitted to work only in 
the workshops in the three Bids in the district 
of Kiz-tashI in Istanbul (Sldkl, Gedikler, Istanbul 
1323/1907, 17). 

Again in Istanbul, the makers of printed cottons 
(Pasmadjf), all located at Wezir-kbánl, were or- 
ganised in 27 gediks or workshops with patent. In 
1138/1725, there were r92 basmadjls in the gedihs, 
each gedik consisting of one master, one associate 
(sherih) and several journeymen (khalifa or kalfa). 
Thirty-three of them were Muslim and the rest were 
Armenian. The kadkhudd, or head of the guild, was 
Muslim, while his associate was an Armenian. Consid- 
ered as " (amele), they worked for mer- 
chants or individual citizens in return for a fee 
(Epnäf misámlar). Such centres of manufacturing ac- 
tivities were created, as a rule, as part of the wakf 
[gt] establishments and were rented to the members 
of the guilds (see A. Refik, Istanbul 1700-1200, 98). 
Thus the state or the members of the ruling élite 
became instrumental in constructing "factories" (Aar- 
Hidne) or workshops which brought together the ar- 
tisans of the same manufacture in one place, The con- 
fessed purpose for it was to serve the public by 
making goods abundant andcheap (rd yegin ve ahis). 
The leases for the shops included the provision that 
the leasers acquired the monopoly of the manufacture 
of a specific product. In tr2/1690 the basmadils 
obtained such a monopoly in an area from the Black 
Sea mouth of the Bosphorus down to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles on the Aegean. Also, the Ottoman go- 
vernment sent orders to the main production centres 
tor large quantities of sailcloth for the navy (Uzungar- 
pl, Bahriye, 515) and coarse cottons for lining 
and underwear for the soldiery in Istanbul (Uzungar- 
silt, i, 28: 

Government orders involving the output of large 
quantities of cotton goods in a limited period of 
time appear to have generated changes in the volume, 
prices, and even in the organisation of manufacturing 
in the centres of cotton production, The areas most 
affected by this situation were those closest to the 
Ottoman capital or those connected with it by 
sea—Gelibolu, Bergama, Cyprus, Livadia, Athens, 
Euboea, Stifa and Aleppo (Uzungarsil, Bahriye, 5153 
Faroghi, Sehirlesme, 65-73). 

Export centres. It can safely be said that, next to 
leather maaufactures, the cotton industry with a 
large export capacity was the most important of all 
the industries in the Ottoman dominions, particularly 
in westera Anatolia, Syria, upper Mesopotamia and 
southern Macedonia. It constituted the foundation of 
economic prosperity and urban development in the 
empire until the 13th/roth century. The high cost of 
transport of the bulky raw cotton accounted for the 
concentration of cotton industries in districts near 
cotton production areas, whereas finished goods, 
cost'y cotton textiles, boghast and diilbend, a5 well 
as cheaper cottons, Rirbas and asta», and cotton yarn 
were sent by sea or land to all part of the Empire 
and to Europe. 

First among the main areas of cotton industries 
with large export capacity was western Anatolia 
during the gth/1sth and totb/róth centuries. The 
most active towns in this region at this period were 
Bergama, Magnisa, Menemen, Tire, Uşak, Gördes and 
Denizli. Tire specialised in making pillow and matt- 
ress cases, aladja, as well as cotton thread, called 
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Cottons imported in the northern Black Sea lands in ca. 1164/1750. 


(x groush = 40 para = 120 akéi 





arshin = 68 cm; t okka = 1,2828 gr.) 











Thousand Price Origin 
in groush 

Tobat-basmast 200 6-10 para per arshin Tokät 

(prints of Tokàt) 

Boghast 400 1j, groush per piece of 10 arshin Tokat, Kastamonu, 

(fine cotton fabric) Amasya 

Astar or bez aso — from various Anatolian 

(coarse, cotton fabric) towns (Corum-bezi, dag- 
bezi, ete.) 

Dülbend 3032 37-20 wroush per piece = 

(Muslin) 

Comber aso 61], groush per piece Anatolian as well as Euro- 

(handkerchief and headdress) pean and Indian kinds 

Cotton shirts 4 2'|, kroush per piece = 

Cotton yam 25 2!j, groush per okka - 

Towels of Serres Sao — Serres 

Peshtemal ro 15 para to x0 groush per piece Sinope, Istanbul 

Threads 16-18 30-35 para per okka = 

Gedis-besi 6oo bales — 30-55 para per piece of 20 arshin Gediz in western Anatolia 





Source: M. de Peyssonel, Traité sur la Mer Noire, Paris 1757. 


rishte-yi Tire or simply Tire. Bergama specialised 
in sailcloth for the navy, The Hamild-ili was known 
in the oth/rsth century for its large exports of bo- 
ghast from such centres as Ulu-Borlu (Borlu), Egir- 
dir, Burdur and Isparta. Products from this area 
were sent to the great transit centre of Bursa, where 
they were dyed and re-exported (on the dependence 
of the area on Bursa market, see Tarih vesikalari, 
11-7, 32). The Hamld-ili appears to have dramatically 
increased its production of cotton fabrics by the 
mid-roth/x6th century (Faroghi, Sehirlesme, 96). 
During the roth/r6th century, the Antalya and 
the Silifke-Mut areas on the Mediterranean coast 
appear to have been among the most important areas 
of cotton growing and processing (Faroghi, Sehirles- 
me, 96-7). The Karaman-Konya area, with centres at 
Konya and Laranda, exported fine cottons, diildends, 
boghasis and ordinary bez to Istanbul and the Black 
Sea region. The boghast of Karamán was found among 
the imports of Buda (Hungary) in 980/r572 (L. Fekete 
and Gy. Káldy-Nagy, Rvehmumpsbücher türkischer 
Finanzstellen in Buda, Budapest 1962, 227). 
Aleppo, along with Antakya (Antdki cottons), 
Kilis, ‘Ayntab (Gaziantep) and Mar‘ash made up an- 
other major area of cotton industries with large capac- 
ity for export to the other parts of the Ottoman 
lands, Egypt, and Europe. Halebi cottons were among 
the imports to Kaffa as early as 892/1487 (Kaffa Cus- 
toms Register). The Aabbin-i penbe, cotton scales 
tax in Aleppo, amounted to 13,000 aAéas and dues at 
dyehouses to $0,000 akZas in 926/1520 (Tapu defteri, 
93). Half-a-century later (Tapu defteri, 544), the 
increase to 38,360 and 71,274 respectively can be 
taken as a proof of the development in cotton trade 
and industries in Aleppo. In the 1091/1680s and 
4102/t690s, the costly cotton fabrics of the area, white 
and blue “daman” (of Ham), handkerchiefs and 
cotton yarn were among the imports to France 
(Masson, i, table VIII). Hama is described as “a city 
where the population made cotton yarn, cloaks 
for women, and towels" (Evliyà, iii, 6o). Aleppo was. 
also a transit centre for Indian cloths coming via 
Basra-Baghdád in the 1th/17th century (Sabillioglu, 
Belgelerle türk tarihi, ix, 67). In Aleppo, imitations, 
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of the Indian cottons wrre made, while Aaleb 
fabrics were imitated in Bursa and Istanbul. 

Further east, Márdin (Gàyüng, Mardin, 139, 167) 
and Diyürbakir were important centres of cotton 
loom industries. Coarse cottons and red cotton 
yarn of Diyarbakir were exported io Istanbul and 
Europe. 

Th northern Anatolia, the Kastamonu-Amasya- 
‘Tokat area developed as an important centre with 
large outlets in the northern Black Sea countries. 
According to the customs registers of Kaffa and 
Akkerman about 1100/1500 (Ínaleik, The Black Sea, 
95, 105), these lands imported large quantities of 
cotton textiles as well as cotton yarn and raw cotton. 
The imports included varieties of cotton cloths, such 
as hirbds, boghasi, aladja, and hatzbi, as well as quilts, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, bath wraps, covers, thread, 
belts, and tents. Judging from the merchants taking 
these goods to Kaffa, one can conclude that western 
and southern Anatolian centres of cotton industries 
too took part in this trade also. Moreover, merchants 
came from large centres of the cotton trade and in- 
dustries: Istanbul, Kastamonu, Sinope, Amasya, 
Merzifon, Tokit, and Bursa in northern Anatolia, 
and Bergama, Uşak, Gördes, Menemen, Tire, and 
Denizi in western Anatolia (ibid., ror). Merchants 
from Bursa imported cotton manufactures of Hamid- 
ili; those from Istanbul cottons of western Anatolia, 
and those from Kastamonu and Sinope cottons of 
the Amasya-Toķät area. 

Altogether, cottons exported from Anatolia to 
northern Black Sea countries amounted to over one 
million groush in the mid-r8th century. It appears 
that foreign cotton imports were negligible in this 
period. 

The pattern of cotton trade between Anatolia 
and the north did not change much, as demonstrated 
by a comparison of this table with the data from the 
customs registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and Kili of 
the 15005. 

Intian competition and the Ottoman cotion loom 
industries. Apparently it was the Levant market that 
originally contributed to the expansion of Indian 
cotton industries. India began to manufacture the 
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Ottoman types of cotton or cotton and silk fabries | 
much in demand in Turkey—ladja and kuini—in 
in the roth/róth and rrtb/r7th centuries (allejazs 
‘and eutiances in the English East India Company do- 
cuments, see Chaudhuri, 502, $04). Alodja and. kujni 
were varieties already popular in Turkey before 906/ 
1500 (Customs Registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and 
Indian textile imports to Turkey go back to the 
gth/rsth century. In 875/1470, Mahmüd Gàwin 
[p] sent his agents from India to Bursa "with 
akmisha (cloths)” to trade there and in the Bal 
(Belleten, xxiv, 69, 75, 95). The list of the Indian 
textiles, as found in the court records of Edirne 
includes Indian dark-blue jufnt (Kufmi-I Hindi lad 
ward) (960/1553), Indian napkins (pegkkir-i Hindi) 
(977/1569), Indian kerchiefs (mahrama-i Hindi (979/ 
1572 and rox6/r608}, kerchiefs of Ser-hindi and Bi- 
hari and Indian boghasi, turbans, quilts, and gird- 
Jes (Edirne askerS kassémt, ed. Barkan, 120-3, 138, 
147, 224, 335-8, 431). Home made fifa and bafta were 
used in Turkey in much earlier times than in I 
(phataes and baftas in English, see Chaudhuri, ibid.) 

It is possible that while the Indian industries, 
alert to the demands of the Levant market, made 
necessary adjustments in fashion and varieties 
(Chaudhuri, 239-40, 247), the original Indian luxury 
fabrics became popular in the Ottoman lands, as in 
Europe, particularly from the mid-r7th century on- 
wards. The fashion and use of Indian tertiles became 
so widespread in the Ottoman lands that an Ottoman 
historian, Na‘tma (iv, 293) claimed in the 1112/17005 | 
that bullion sent to India to pay for Indian luxury | 
textiles, had reached an alarming point for the whole | 
economy of the Empire, He recommended the use of | 
home-made products instead. At any rate, it was be- 
fore European cottons dominated the Ottoman mar- 
ket in the 13th/19th century that Indian cottons, fine 
muslims, prints, aladja and bujnë types, as well as 
Indian cotton yarn, invaded and apparently threaten- 
ed the Ottoman native cotton industries, It was dur- | 
ing the period 1071-1164/1660-1750 when India be- | 
came the chief producer and exporter of cotton 
textiles in the world that Indian cotton fabrics 
began to be imported in great quantities into the 
Ottoman markets. 

By rroz/r690, the Indian exports to this area 
were estimated at five times as many calicoes as 
to the British and Dutch markets (Chaudhuri, 245- 
16) although no figure is available. Indian textiles 
reached the transit centres of the Empire, Baghdád 
and Aleppo via Hormur and Basra on the Persian 
Gulf and Djidda and Mecca via the Red Sea, In the 
spring of rorg/x6ro, in a caravan from Baghdad to 
Aleppo with 120 merchants, there were ten Indian 
merchants, all Muslims. Most of the merchants in the 
caravan were carrying indigo, drugs, silk, and Indian 
textiles. Although Arab and Persian merchants made 
up the majority of the merchants in the caravan, there 
were aiso Turks, Armenians, Christian Arabs and 
Italians (five persons). Two Persian merchants from 
Hamadan had Indian wares, including indigo, drugs, 
and three bales of cloth of Lahore, all estimated 
to be worth 12,000 groush (H. Sabillioglu, Bir tticcar 
Rervani, 63-6. 

In the Persian Gulf, Basta and Bandar ‘Abbas 
(Gombroon) were two outlets through which Indian 
textiles entered the Ottoman and Safavid terri- 
tories (R. W. Farrier, The trade between India and 
the Persian Guif and the East India Company in the 
17th century, in Bengal: past and present, Ixxxix/z, 
No, 168 (Calcutta, July-Dee. 1970), 189-98). An 
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Kast India Company memorandum dated 1107/1695 
tolis us that "the Moors drive a great trade from 
hence (sc. from Surat) to Persia, Bussora, Aden, 
Mocha, and Judda, where they dispose of those 
goods which from hence are carried throughout 
the Grand Signor’s Dominions” (Chaudhuri, 195). 
Gudiarit was the main emporium of Indian textiles 
to Basta. Turkey also received luxury fabrics from 
the Pandjab by the land route via Lahore and Kanda- 
bar or Sind (Chaudhuri, 242-45). 

Also, an important part of the cotton fabrics 
imported by the Dutch and British from India 
was re-exported to America, West Africa, and the 
Levant (K. Glamann, Duich-Asiatic trade, Copen- 
hagen 1938, 133-4, 143). In the last three decades ot 
the x1th/17tb century, however, the European market 
showed a great demand for Eastern textiles when the 
use of Indian cotton textiles became fashionable, be- 
ginning with the women of the upper class (Glamann, 
133; Chaud huri, 280-3; Masson, ii, 195). The fashion 
spread to lower classes, and initiated a dramatic 
increase in demand for cotton fabrics, despite the 
government prohibitions of the use of imported cot- 
tons which were brought about under pressure from 
the domestic industries of woollens and linen (pro- 
hibitions in France in 1098/1686, 1112/1700, and 
1120/1709; in. England in trr2/rzoo and 1133/1720; 
cottons banned by the Church as “the manufactures 
of the Infidels", see Chaudhuri, ibid., and Masson, 
ii, 277-8). The French imports of coarse cotton eloths 
from the Ottoman landsrose toabout 3 million French 
livres in 1115/1703. The imported cotton fabrics 
were dyed and “printed” in Marseilles and an impor- 
tant part of them re-exported to Spain and Italy 
(Masson. 198-9). Thus the Levant shared with India 
the boom in the production and export of cotton tex- 
tiles to Europe. This boom reached its maximum in 
the period 1112-64/1700-50. With their superior qua- 
lity, the Indian textiles, however, dominated western 
markets through the East India Companies of Holland 
and England, while Levantine products, cotton yarn 
and coarse fabrics, were chiefly imported into France. 
Peyssonel (Traité, i, 31), the French consul in Iz- 
mie and the Crimea in the mid-12th/18th century, 
found that the export of French textiles to the Le- 
vant was limited mainly by the successful competi- 
tion of the native cotton manufactures. The French 
export of cottons to the Levant in 1204/1789 was 
only 42,000 livres’ worth (Masson, fi, 495; then 3 
French livres = £). Red cotton yarn from wesiern 
Anatolia and Diyarbakir exported from Izmir always 
found a ready market in the West, due to its high 
quality in dyeing and its low price. It was exported. 
in great quantities to the Netherlands (O'Heguerty, 
204) and to France. 








Cotton yarn exported to France 











(value in French livres) 
1700o 17504 1786-9 
Southera Syria 735,000 1,305,000 421,000 
Aleppo 48,000" 41,000 268,000 
Cyprus -—— — 970% 
Egypt 213,000 267,000 156,000 
Izmir 295,000 238,000 1,951,000 
Istanbul 3,200 73,000 15,000 
Total 1,292,200 1,924,000 2,908,000 





Source: R, Paris, Le Levant, 514. 
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By the end of the xath/18th century, the annual 
cotton yarn production of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia reached 20,000 bales, or abont 2.5 million kg., 
halt of it dyed (F. de Beaujour, cited by Svoronos, 
248). The Austrian firm of Starrhemberg, established 
in Salonica in rrgo/r776, became a spectacular 
success, By 1204/1789, it had opened several fac. 
tories which produced cotton yarn in Serres and 
Larissa (Svoronos, 182-5). Importing cotton and cot- 
ton yarn mostly through Marseilles, Switzerland too 
developed a cotton textiles industry, and in 1174/ 
1760 a Swiss consulate was established in Salonica 
with the main purpose of promoting the cotton trade 
(Svoronos, 185, 252). 

Cotton yarn and textiles from Egypt to Europe, 
ie, France, Leghom and Venice, consisted of 
only a small part of Egypt's total exports (Raymond, 
ii, 180). However, cotton textiles from Cairo, Mahallat 
alKubrü and Rosetta, called dimittes (Dimydti?), 
agamy (‘Adjami), and mellaouy (Maballawi), which 
‘were mostly exported to France, increased rapidly 
from 1133/1720. These exports reached their peak 
in the period 1143-52/1730-9 with an average of 
609,362 livres, oF 30.5% of total export. They then 
experienced a decline, to 291,708 livres in 1786-9 
(the figures include exports of fabrics of flax, 
which made up one-third of the total in 1798). The 
decline was explained by the deterioration in quality, 
possibly a result of competition with western cottons 
(Raymond, i, 230). 

England's share in the import of Egyptian tissues 
was less than 10% during the same period (Ray- 
mond, i, 174, 180-2). On the other hand, Egypt 
itself imported cotton fabrics from Syria, Izmir, 
Bursa aad Istanbul. Syrian cottons or silk and cot- 
ton fabrics, such as Amidkt, Nablusi, kutnt, alagia, 
and Shiwi, were an important part (about 43 million 
paras by the end of the r2th/r8th century) of the 
Egyptian imports from that country (Raymond, i, 
190), Before the English cottons invaded the area, 
Cairo was the main emporium of Indian textiles im- 
ported via the Read Sea. The total value of the In- 
dian, European, and Syrian cloths imported was esti- 
mated at 500 million paras. The growing imports had. 
a disruptive effect on the domestic textile loom crafts 
in Egypt as early as the turn of the r2th/r8th century. 
(Raymond, i, 191, 193, 199). 

European compatition. It is generally accepted 
that the reversal of the roles in cotton manufacturing 
and export between East and West occurred in the 
period 1164-84/1750-70. After 1184/1770, England, 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland began 
to export their cotton textiles to the Levant markets 
in growing quantities. Already by the mid-18th cen- 
tury, Western governments, changing their policies 





Cotton textiles exported to Istanbul in rr91/1777 
(value in French livres) 














Muslins. Woollen Cloths 
Britain 691,000. 656,000 
Netherlands (1778) 298,000 383,000 
Venice (1782) 97,000 212,000 
Trieste (1782) 108,000 220,000 
bours” and (Austrian and 
muslims) German pro- 
ducts) 
French 42000 7,448,000 





Sources: Masson, li, 495, 615, and R. Paris, $52. 





of prohibition, permitted the expansion and protec- 
tion of their domestic cotton manufactures. 

Note the first-place ranking of the British in the 
export of cotton goods already at this time, and the 
dominance of the French woollens in the Levant 
market, 

It is said that while the British cotton industries 
developed under the impact of Indian trade, the 
French developed under the Levantine one (Masson, 
i, 434, n. 2). From 1133/1720 onwards, in order to 
protect national industries and those of its colonies 
in the Antilles, the French government imposed a 
heavy duty (20 livres per quintal) on the cotton yarn. 
imported from the Levant (Masson, ii, zor). Already 
by 1142/1729, the French noted with pride that 
French imitations of Indian cotton prints found an 
outlet in Istanbul and were expecting even to manu- 
facture the white cotton cloths themselves, thereby 
reducing their import from the Levant and Holland 
(Masson, ii, 436, 436). 

In the second half of the r8th century, of the 
great variety of imports from Germany (Leipzig) 
and Austria to the Ottoman Empire, cotton textiles, 
muslins, and the so-called indiennes, were at the 
top of the list. German cotton goods had quite a 
large market at Izmir (55-60,000 pieces annually) 
and Bursa (30,000 pieces) (C, Aubin's report, ed. 
A. Cunningham) English cotton products exported to 
Germany also reached the Balkans through the 
Leiptig fair. Along with Leipzig, Vienna was another 
important centre for the Ottoman trade. Here we find 
268 Ottoman resident merchants by 1181/1767, inelu- 
ding à number of Muslim Turks (a certain Molla Hu- 
sey owned six storehouses and Molla Hasan four). 
During the period 1164-1227/1750-1812, when Aus- 
trian-Ottoman trade showed great development, raw 
cotton and cotton yarn became the principal exports 
rom the Serres area to Austria and Germany (V. 
Paskaleva, 49-56). 

However, the Eastern cotton yarn still had the 
advantage of lower prices due to the cheaper food 
and lower wages in the Levant (Masson, if, 436-7). 
The cotton yarn imports from the Levant continued. 
By the 1195/1780s, while French cotton industries 
found markets, first in Spain and then Italy for their 
products, whose designs appealed to the taste of the 
populations there, the Muslim population of the Le- 
vant did not favour the imitations of the West, Wes- 
tern cotton industries would definitively conquer 
the Eastern markets only when they succeeded in sol- 
ving the problem of price differential (by using 
machines) and when they imitated or created designs 
and colours which attracted an eastern clientèle. 

The introduction of dyeing methods from the 
Levant was a crucial factor contributing to the suc- 
cess of western cotton industries and exports. The 
Dutch and the French finally succeeded ín learning 
the special technique known as Edirne dyeing. Conse- 
quently, Turkey's export of red cotton yarn was re- 
duced (O'Heguerty, 204; Masson, ii, 439-40). This 
reversal of the situation was apparent in the rapid 
growth in raw cotton imports and the diminishing 
proportions of cotton textiles and yarn from the 
Levant. Between rxr2/z700 and 1203/1788, the 
French Imports of raw cotton increased ten times, 
representing 39% of the total imports from the Le- 
vant, while cotton yarn did not make the sams 
Progress, 

As his been seen above, change was a rather 
Jong process and one achieved in stages. For some 
time the Levant continued to export its cotton cloths, 
now in a raw state, undyed; then mainly its cotton 
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yarn, especially those dyed red with alizari; and 
finally only its raw cotton. On the other hand, in- 
vasion of the Levantine markets by western products. 
was realised only after the industrial revolution 
in England with its mass production of cheap and 
finer quality cotton yarns (the so-called twist and 
mule) and prints. The dramatic change occurred in 
the period 1194-1231/1780-1815, and led to a 
situation in which the Levant became totally depen- 
dent on the western cotton industries for the supply 
of cotton yarn and textiles and for the sale of its 
raw cotton, 

British supremacy and impact of the industrial 
Revolution. It was to the cotton imported from the 
Levant that the first cotton industry in England 
owed its foundation. First, fustians, made with a 
cotton weft and a linen warp, were produced in Lan- 
cashire under Elizabeth I at some time before 994/ 
1586. By the middle of the rith/17th century, the 
cotton industry was considered to be a well-establish- 
ed industry in England, although it depended upon a 
regular import of raw cotton from the Levant, Izmir, 
Cyprus, Acre and Sidon (A. C. Wood, 74-5). 

During the period rog1-r184/1680-1770, the 
Levant suffered a decline ín its exports of cotton 
and cotton goods to Britain, This was mainly due to 
the overall decline of the English trade in the Levant, 
as well as to the English domestic policies against 
ihe use and manufacture of cotton goods (R. Davies, 
Devonshire Square, 29-31). Another factor, a more 
enduring one, was the competition of colonial supplies 
to England from the West Indies and Inc After 
the mid-18th century, when British cotton industries 
were encouraged, the cotton trade experienced a 
revival from which western Anatolia emerged as one 
of the main sources of supply. 

Cotton imported from the Levant was approxi- 
mately 300 tons in the years rrrt-13/t699-r7or, 
1$0 tons in the 1133/17205 and 1143/17305, and over 
$00 tons in the rr64/17505 (Davies, of. cit., 173]. 
Also some Levant cotton was imported to England 
through the Netherlands (Wood, 160). In the r184/ 
17708, large cargoes in British ships from the Levant 
consisted of cotton and fruits, The "cotton boom" 
was responsible for the revival of the British trade 
in the Levant in the period after 1194/1780, when the 
English industry made its tremendous advance 
(R. Davies, of. cit, 187, 241-2). 

British cotton manufactures had to compete in 
the Levant not only with the Indian fine cotton 
textiles—muslins and calicos in particular—but 
also with Indian cotton yarn. The Ottoman con- 
sumer did not at first favour the British imitations 
of Indian cottons, but price became a key factor, 
and by 1215/1800, he came to prefer the cheaper 
British manufactures (Aubin's report). For the manu- 
facture of fine cottons, Indian yam was imported 
into the Levant until 1800, when it was replaced by 
British “twist”, a strong thread used mostly for 
the warp (Aubin). '"Twist" invaded Ottoman markets 
as far as the cotton production centre of Diyarbakir 
via Trebizond, and Central European markets via 
Salonica (Aubin), The demand of the Istanbul 
weavers alone wes estimated at 10,000 okkas and 
that of Izmir and its hinterland at 400-500,000 lbs. 
Also, Britich imitations of Irdian muslins, widely 
used in turbans, veils, and headgear for women, 
superseded the Indian imports in the Levant. By 
1227/1812, other more popular English cotton 
textiles, all of them imitations of Indian cottons, 
were printed calicoes (with a consumption estimate 
of 35-40,000 a year in Izmir), chintz (Hind! Zhint, 

















Persian and Turkish &), shawls and “‘shictlings", 
etc. (Aubin gives a long list in his report). 

Cheap, durable, bright in colour, the English 
cotton goods thus enjoyed a “prodigious demand" 
Over the Levant from Cairo to Istanbul, This was 
considered to be a trade of the “highest importance" 
for England (Isaac Moremer's report dated 1824, 
cited by Wood, 192-3). Although raw cotton imports 
from the Levant showed a great increase during 
the same period, their value was not significant when 
compared to that of the manufactured cotton goods 
‘exported to the Levant. Turkish cotton was only one- 
twelfth of the total imported by Britain, 


British imports of raw cotton from the Levant 
(in Sterling Pounds, declared value) 





1233/1817 1234/1818 1236/1820 1240/1824 1241/1825 








799 24,112 7,863 249,271 6r1,547 





Source: A. C. Wood, op. cit., 193. 


After India, Germany too experienced losses at 
the Levant market for cottons in favour of British 
manufactures. During the Napoleonic Wars, the Bi 
tish took advantage of the rising prices in Germany 
and the closure of Trieste and Fiume, principal tran- 
sit ports for Austrian-German exports. Great Britain's 
interest in the Levant as an important market for 
British manufactured cotton goods grew particularly 
from x24t/1825, when the full impact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was felt at home. Taking advantage 
of its role as a protector during the Egyptian crisis, 
Great Britain had the Ottoman government sign 
the commercial treaty of 1254/1838 which awarded 
Britain favourable conditions and turned the empire 
into an open market for its cotton industry (V. J. 
Puryear, International economics and diplomacy in 
the Near East, repr. Archon Books, 1969, 107-30; F. E. 
Bailey, British policy and the Turkish reform move- 
ment, Cambridge 1942, 39-178; Mübahat Kütükoğlu, 
Osmanh-Ingiliz iktisadi mitnasebetleri, 1838-1850, 
Istanbul z976). The principle of free trade was vir- 
tually introduced into Turkey before it was accepted 
in Great Britain (Puryear, 117). From 1254/1838 to 
1269/1852, British imports of cotton textiles tripled 
and those of cotton yarn doubled, 63.9 to 183.8 million. 
yards and 5.6 to 11.9 million Ibs, respectively 
(Kütükoglu, 82, 86). The value of the British cot- 
tons imported to Turkey rose approximately from one 
thirty-cighth in (1242/1825 to one-ninth of the total 
Production in 1272/1855 (Bailey, 86). 


Ottoman-British Trade in 1269/1852 
(official value in £) 

















Total imports Total imports 
to Great Britain to the Ottoman Emp. 
2, 252,283 8, 489, 190 


(of this, textiles were 
over 3 million in r850) 








Sources: Bailey, 74; O. Kurmug, Emperyalism, 49. 


The Ottoman trade occupied third place in Great 
Britain's foreign trade in 1267/1850 (Bailey, 82-3). 

In the Ottoman Empire, the break-down oc- 
curred first in the cotton yarn production, which 
directly affected spinners, the poorest section of 
the population in rural and urban areas. In :249/ 
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1833 D. Urquhart tells us (Turkey and its resources, 
148) that “their own yarn being unequal, heavy in 
‘weaving and liable to break, the weavers prefer much 
the English yarn". Also, the first serious crisis 
in cotton loom industries appears to have occurred in 
the period 1241-6/1825-30 (Urquhart, 47-54; 6. C. 
Sarg, in Ch. Issawi, Econ. history of the Middle East, 
48-9). At a later date, in 1279/1862, another English- 
man, Lewis Farley (The resources of Turkey, 59-60) 
observed that “Turkey is no longer a manufacturing 
country. The numerous and varied manufactures 
which formerly sufficed, not only for the consumption 
of the empire, but also stocked the markets of the 
Levant, as well as those of several countries in Europe, 
have, in some instances, rapidly declined, and in 
others became altogether extinct... The printed 
calicoes of Tokat... the muslim looms of Scutari 
and Tirnova [in Thessaly] which in 1812 numbered 
2,000 were reduced in 1841 to 200... Baghdad was 
once the centre of very flourishing trades, especially 
those of calico printing... Aleppo was still more 
famous, for its manufactures of gold thread, of cotton 
tissues, ... and pure cotton called nankeens gave 
occupations to more than 40,000 looms, of which, 
in the year 1856, there remained only 5,560 . .. now 
taste has changed. Cloth and every variety of cottons 
have supplanted silk. English muslíns are preferred 
to those of India, and cashmere shawls were replaced 
by the Zebras of Glasgow and Manchester.” He adds 
(61) that Great Britain "'will continue to find Turkey 
an increasing and profitable market for our mer- 
chandize."" 

An American observer (C, Hamilton, Among the 
Turks, New York 1877) tells us how, following the 
free trade granted by the treaties of 1254/1838, 
“five thousand weavers in Scutari were without 
employ, and reduced to the most deplorable beggary. 
The fast colors and firm material of Diarbekr dis- 
appeared, ... and Bursa towels came from Lyons 
and Manchester . . . Thus, all the industcies of Turkey 
have perished.” 

Apparently, all these figures given are simply 
rough estimates, sometimes grossly exaggerated. In 
Aleppo, for example, in the period before 1273/1856, 
only 1,000 looms with an annual output of half a 
million pieces are mentioned in John MacGregor, 
Commercial statistics, 140; cl Issawi, Econ. history 
of the Middle East, 221; also Viquesnel's more mo- 
dest figures, ibid., 51. In a French report cited by 
Chevallier (Les tissus ikarés, 300), the total number 
of looms manufacturing cotton-silk textiles in Da- 
mascus and Aleppo was estimated at 25,000 for the 
year 1241/1225. The report dated 1261/1845 con- 
sidered the ruin of native cotton loom industries in 
Syria to be the result of the growing imports of low- 
priced cottons from Europe. English cotton yarn 
and prints headed the imports. However impressio- 
nistic, these Western reports demonstrate the drama- 
tic disruption in Ottoman cotton industries by the 
mid-19th century. In the 1277/1860s, the first Turkish 
journalist (see Thsan Sungu, Yeni Osmanslar, in 
Tansimat, i, 787) became the mouthpiece of the pop 
lation in their distress, and blamed the government's 
westernisation and free market policies as well as 
the shift in taste and fashion to Western products, 
for the depression. 

In a survey of the Ottoman economy made in 
1332-5/1913-5 (Osmanlı sanayii, ed. G. Ökçun, An- 
kara 1970, 134; V. Eldem, Osmanti imparatorlugunun 
iMisadi şartları hakkında bir tethik, Ankara 1970, 
76), it was observed tha! Bo % of all cotton pro- 
@uction (20,000 tons in 1335/1915) was exported 
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abroad, while imported cotton manufactures consti- 
tuted the major part of the overali imports. By 
1335/1915, modern cotton factories in the Ottoman 
lands numbered only nine (altogether 82,000 looms 
and 68,500 spindles employing 3,024 workers), all of 
them making only cotton yarn and coarse cotton tex- 
tiles (ibid., 133; Eldem, 130-1). However, by the end 
of the 13th/roth century, Konya, Karaman, Antalya, 
Niğde, Aglasun, Tokat, Merzifon, Marash, and Antep 
(Ayntab) were still mentioned as the important cen- 
tres of cotton loom industries (Oppel, 525), At the 
turn of the x3th/roth century, as a result of the 
disorders, a number of cotton weavers left Aleppo 
for Egypt, *Ayntáb and Mar'ash. CAyntb made great 
progress in cotton manufactures, especially in red 
dyed yarn in the 19005 (Oppel, 528). 

Some branches of the Middle Eastern loom i 
dustries, though adhering to the traditional tech- 
niques and types, resisted and survived the invasion 
of western machine-made cottons, thanks to the rural 
population’s conservatism which favoured old-fash- 
ioned fabrics of the urban centres as luxuries. In 
Turkey, aladja and kwni are still popular with the 
peasants who use them in clothing and furnishings. 
As in the past, in these fabrics the woof is cotton 
and the warp is silk (or rather artificial silk). 

Glazed and stiff, these fabrics still preserve tradi. 
tional colourful designs and stripes (cf. Syrian 
aladja and hunt manufactured today in Aleppo, see 
Chevallier, 308). 
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(H. lxatem) 
KUTR means in Arab geometry (1) the diameter 
of à circle or of any section of a cone and the 
diameter of a cone; (2) the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram or of any quadrilateral; (3) in trigo- 
metry, the hypotenuse of the so-called umbra 

T the secant or 

cosecant of an angle, according as the side opposite 

it is the tangent or cotangent of this angle; in the 
first case it is called Aufr al-rill al-axreal ("hypotenuse 
of the first umbra"), in the second case kur al-gill 
al-thini (""hypotenuse of the second umbra"). 
Bibliography: M. Souissi, La langue des 
mathématiques ex arabe, 283-5. (H. Surer) 
KUTRABBUL, a place name of “Irak. Also. 
given as Katrabbul, the name is regarded as Persian 
in origin. (1) Yalsit lists a village (har ya) of that name 
which was situated between Baghdad and ¢Ukbari. 

This Kutrabbul was reportedly frequented by pleas 

ure seekers, who recognised the quality of the local 

wine. As a result, the village is often mentioned by 
such poets as Abù Nuwäs {q.».] and in tales comparing 
the virtues of differeut wine-bearing locations. 

(2) Kutrabbul also refers to one of the four major 

administrative subdistricts (fassiidj, and in Yäkķüt, 

also Aira) of the greater urban area of Baghdad. The 
sub-districts, which also included Dádürayà, Nahr 

Bik and Kalwadha, were in existence before the 

Islamic occupation of the area and may have con- 

tinued to serve some administrative function after 

the construction of the Islamic city. Kutrabbul and 

Bádürayi occupied te lands west of the Tigris 

River with the Sirat Canal serving as a boundary 

between them. The geographers speak of Badaraya 

being east of the Canal and Kutrabbul to the west, 
though it would perhaps be more correct to speak in 
terms of south and north. Kutrabbul thus came to re- 
present the area which comprised the Round City 
of al-Mansür [24] and the northwestern suburbs, in- 
cluding the military cantonments of al-Harbiyya. 

Bibliography: Yakitt,iv, 13354, 460-1; Subrab, 

123 — Iba Serapion, 13; Tabarl. index; 

; Aghdn index iv; G. Le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 
London 1900, 14, 5o-1, 113, 123, 315; idem, The 
lands of the Eastern caliphate, 31, 65-6. 

(J. Lassner) 
KUTRUB, the werewolf. The Arabic word goes 
back to Syriae kanfropos (or Ranir6pa), which was 
subsequently transformed into the Arabic Aufrub in 
ie same way as other names of animals, like djundub 

“locust” or Aunfudk “hedgehog. Kantrépos itself is 

the Syriac transcription of Greek AuxávÜpooc. 
The saga of the werewolf is by itself indigenous to 

Arcadia in the central Peloponnesus (see Pausanias, 

viii, 2), but has many parallels amongst the Romans, 

Celts, Teutons and Slavs. Originally it was unknown 

to the Orient, and the Arabs came to know the figure 

of the werewolf in the 2nd/8th century at the earliest, 

According to an oft-repeated anecdote, Sfbawayh 

‘once described his pupil Mubammad b. al-Mustanlr 

as bufrub* layl'^, so that the latter was subsequently 

known by the nickname o( Kutrub fsee following 
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article]. The poet Abd Dulima called his mother 
Ahaydl al-kuirub. (Aghint, ix, x33, "x, 259), but 
alleged earlier evidence for the word in ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Mas‘td (4. 32/652-3) (¢amakhshar!, Fá*ik, li, 172/360 
Bigjaw!) aud Tru? al-Kays (ed. Mubammad Abu 
‘Fad! Ibrahim, no. 76, 36) is forged. Al-Diabiz 
does not seem to refer to the fufrich, but al-Mas'üdr 
(Murudj, iti, 319 = § 1203) mentions it amongst 
several fabulous beings. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allâh 
b. Zafar (d. ca. 564/1160) apparently coufuses it 
with the *udir (see al-Diabiz, Hayawin, index, 
and al-Mas*üdi, loc.cif). Although tke werewolf 
‘was integrated into the demonological world of the 
Arabs, it never attained the popularity which was 
always enjoyed by the djinn, the ghil, the “ifrit and 
the shaytan. 
The Greeks, however, saw in the werewolf not only 
a fabulous creature, but also the manifestation o a 
mental disorder. Following Marcellus of Side, Oriba- 
sius (Synopsis ad Eustathiwm, vii, 9), Aétius of Amida 
(vi, 11), Paul of Aegina (iii, 16) and later Byzantine 
physicians described lycantbropy as a kind of melan- 
cholia which caused the diseased person to shun the 
company of mankind, to seck out solitude and fre- 
quent cemeteries, and tə roam about aimlessly with 
hollow eyes and lost ja gloom. Through the trans- 
lations of the works of Paul of Aegina in the ardjoth 
century and of Aétius of Amida in the following one, 
the Arabs likewise came to know about this alleged 
illness, Paul of Aegina’s information is quoted by 
Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-Rict (Kitab al-Hewi, 
i, Haydarabad 1955, 205 ff, 222), and A&tins's 
chapter was the model for the descriptions of ‘Alt 
b. alAbbas al-Madjdst (Kamil al-sind'a al-tidbiy ya, 
i, 333), of Abu "l-Küsim al-Zahràwi (Ki£zb al-Tasrif, 
Ms. Chester Beatty 4009, fols. 119-11), aud of Ibn 
Sinà (Kánün, Rome 1503, i, s15/Bülàk 1204, ii, 7r). 
Finally, the term Aufrub is also a component of the 
plant name sirddj ai-kujrub (a translation borrowed 
from the Syriac skrdchd dh-hantripos), mostly used 
to indicate the mandrake root (yabrük). 
Bibliography: W. Hertz, Der Werwolf. Beitrag 
zur Sagengeschichie, Stuttgart 1862; R. Duval, 
Origine grecque du mot arabe Kofrob, in JA, 8th 
series, xix (1892), 156-9; M. Ullmann, Der Werwolf. 
Ein griechisches Sagenmotiv in arabischer Ver- 
kleidung, in WZKM, Ixviii (1976), 171-84. 
(M. ULtwNN) 
KUTRUB, the cognomen of An (Ari Munanwan 
p. ar-Mustanin, grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher of Basra in the and/8th century, the freed- 
man of Salim b. Ziyad, He was born in Basra, 
where he studied not only grammar with the founders 
of that science, "Isà b. *Umar, Yünus b. Habib and 
Sibawayh (who is said to bave given him his uick- 
name), but also theology with the famous Mu*tazil 
authority al-Nazzàm. He became the tutor to the 
Son of the military commander and minister Abū 
Dulaf al-ldjll [ses AL-kAstM m. SISA, AMO DULAF], 
and died at Baghdád in 206/821. Acrording to Iun 
al-Sikkit, his pupil, he was not to be regarded as a 
reliable authority for lexicography. 
Kutrub holds a very important place in the history 
of Arabic grammar, as the first grammarian known 
to have written a work on the three following topics: 
(x) words with two opposing meanings (adddd (g.v.)); 
(2) words with the same consonant skeleton capable of 
having three different meanings (muthallath) ac 
cording to whether they have one or other of the 
three vowels; and (3) the explanation of the causes 
and occasions (‘ilal) of grammatical phenomena. 






























Furthermore, Kutrub seems to have held original | 


| ideas about syntax. Al-Zadidiadit in his K, al-Idah 
(ed. M. al-Mubarak, 70, 77) states that Kutrub, as 
‘opposed to all the other Başran grammarians, did not 
believe that the rab affected nouns in order to show 
their different functions and to distinguish them from 
each other; he averred that there are nouns with the 
same i'ráb, whose function differs, and nouns with 
differing ira but with the same function, and accord- 
ingly held that #rdd only affects a noun in order to 
distinguish two grammatical states, se. at the end of 
a speech unit, without a final vowel, to mark pause 
| (wats), and within a speech unit, with a final vowel, 
to mark liaison (wasl) with the succeeding word. 

Of the 18 works listed by Ibn al-Nadim in his 
Fihrist and which dealt with exegesis and theology 
as much as grammar and lexicography only four have 
survived: the X. al-Muthallatk, ed. E. Wilmar, Mar- 
bury 1857, and R. Souissi, Tunis 1398/1978; the 
K. mā bhälafa fihi 'l-insän al-bahima, ed. R. Geyer, 
in SBAK Wien, ov (1888), 380-925 the K. al-Addad, 
ed. H. Kofler, in Islamica, v (1931), 241-84, 385-461, 
495-544; and the K. al-Azmina, still unedited. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, roz, S I, 161; 

EF 5.x, (M. Ben Cheneb); Kabbala, Mutdjam, xii, 

(G. Trovreau) 

, plural KaidHib), itself probably 
| plural of katib ("scribe"), a type of beginners or 

primary school. The term is frequently synony- 
| mous with maktab in Arabic and Persian and mekiep 
in Turkish. In Ottoman it was also called mekteb- 
kane or mektebsi sibyn or slbyiin mekte 
school"); later, in the Tangimit era, it was more 
generally referred to as ibtidd?i mekizb (“beginner's 
school") and thon as ile mekteb (primary school”). 
European writers have often called it ""KuPüaic 
school”, 

The kuitäb was iormerly widespread in Islamic 
lands. Although the appellation was alinost uni- 
versally applied to Muslim beginners’ schools, Auta’: 
has also been known to designate Jewish keder-type 
schools in Arabie-speaking countries. While there 
are no precise indications as to when they were first 
established, they spread during the Umayyad era 
in the wake of the conquering armies. and the Auttdb 
em was already wide-spread in early ‘Abbasid 
times. There is some evidence that the structure 
aud teaching methods of the hultdb were modelled 
on the Byzantine primary school (Lecomte, in 
Arabica, i [1954], 324 ff), but its curriculum was 
purely Islamic and Arabic. The early Autédd was an 
important agent for socialising different ethaic 
groups into the Islamic faith and its way of life. 
Later, in the Ottoman Empire, it served as vehicle 
for transmitting the values of the Ottoman Islamic 
society from generation to generation. The Kutüb 
provided a common educational basis for all who 
attended it. It was homogeneous in its aims and 
methods, and thus differed from the indigenous 
traditions of education, which displayed remarkable 
diversity. Until the penetration of Western models 
‘of education in modem time, the Auétdb was the only 
vehicle of public instruction for young Mustim 
children. Even up to the present, it has displayed 
remarkable staying-power by continuing to compete 
tenaciously with other educational institutions in 
many Islamic countries. 

Since basic education [see rAmmYA) was usually 
imbued with a religious spirit, and its professed goal 
was to produce a true believer, much of it was closely 
connected with the mosque [see masnzrn). Consequen- 
| tly, the Kuftdb was frequently attached to a mosque, 

whose officials also provided further instruction. 
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The kwitáb itself was located in any sort of room 
available, a tent in the desert or even (as in Uganda) 
in the open. If specially constructed, a Autldd con: 
sisted (in the Ottoman Empire, at least), of a large 
domed, unadorned hall in which all the pupils sat 
crosslegged on mattresses in a rough semi-circle, 
usually next to low desks. Such buildings were 
generally erected by philanthropists (through a wakf 
‘or otherwise) or by the pupil's parents, who also 
provided the teacher's fees (in money and food). 
In the Middle Ages, wealthier families sometimes 
set up a private Auttab for their children. The state 
hardly intervened until well into the roth century, so 
that fees, physical arrangements and the curriculum 
were agreed upon between teachers and parents alone. 
‘There are even recorded instances of teachers vohun- 
tering their services without pay, though in many 
other cases they were underpaid, and some had to 
send their pupils to collect alms for them (as in 
Nigeria, in the late Middle Ages). In other instances 
(mostly in Africa and possibly in Iran}, school 
children performed all sorts of tasks for their teacher 
in lieu of school fees, 

Boys formed the overwhelming majority of pupils 
in the kaidtib, while girls studied, if at all, separately 
{although there are recorded cases of coeducation, 
chiefly in Iran and India). Attendance was voluntary, 
and there was no precise age-limit: pupils enrolled 
at age four or above and, in general, studied for 
between two and five years, All the pupils studied in 
the same room—there was seldom, if ever, a division 
into groups by age—and each pupil progressed at 
his own rate, Instruction was usually carried out from 
sunrise to sunset (or earlier) daily; Fridays (and 
‘Thursdays in the Maghrib) as well as some festivals, 
like Ramadan, were free days. The Awitid was open 
throughout the year, except when economic needs 
(such as harvesting) or natural calamities (like floods) 
prevented attendance, Due to the character of the 
‘ultdb, its student body was almost exclusively Mus- 
lim. There were, however, infrequent cases of others. 
attending, as in Iran even during the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil (who forbade the attendance of non- 
Muslim children) and in Egypt, where a few Copts 
attended in the late xoth century. 

The teacher was called mudarris or muallim and 
later wtPaddib in the Arab lands (in some cases, the 
mwaddib was a higher rank, namely the more learned. 
or the private tutor); Elódja in Turke 
Tran; mah in some parts of Central Asia; lebbe in 
Ceylon; and mallam (from muSaltim) in Nigeria and 
some other areas in Africa. He was popularly referred 
to as fidi, or fbih, probably the vernacular for fakih. 
In the larger kaidrib he was sometimes aided by an 
assistant. (mu*id, literally "'repeater"), or, in other 
cases, by a senior pupil (*arif, literally "monitor"). 
All these persons frequently adopted the carrot-and- 
stick approach: beatings (see FALAKA] were admin- 
istered to the lazy or unruly, while the meritorious, 
who had mastered a large section of the Kur'án by 
heart (bhaima [pu], were offered prizes, usually 
sweets or even the honour (in Morocco and Hadra- 
mawt) of being led around on a camel. 

At first, when books were very difficult to acquire, 
the teacher used to dictate the material, which his 
pupils wrote down with a pen or reed (kalam) on a 
tablet (lamh). Afterwards, the pupils read the material 
aloud, with the teacher correcting their errors and 
elaborating on some points, Emphasis was generally 
laid on metnorising. Since independent thinking was 
frowned upon, as liable to lead to the weakening of 
belief and disobedience, learning by rote was eustom- 

















ary. This method was, to a large extent, self-defeat- 
ing, as it meant studying difficult subject-matter in 
a barely understood language. Literary Arabic was 
hardly known even by Arab children, not to speak 
of non-Arab Muslims. Even among the latter, ho 





although it was clear that the pupils could not 
understand the language. Only later were difficult 
passages sporadically explained in the local language, 
such as Turkish, Persian or Urdu. The teaching of 
Arabic per se in these schools was instituted in the 
Ottoman Empire only in 1781, by Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I (Persian was added then, ako, but not 
Turkish!). However, this revolutionary innovation 
was in effect introduced in only a few schools; it be- 
‘came more widely accepted, along with other reforms, 
in the Tanzimdt era (beginning in 1846, the study of 
Turkish was also added, selectively). 

While the general aims of the Auftdb were univer- 
sally identical—to impart the rudiments of instruc- 
tion required for the formation of a good Muslim— 
there were obvious qualitative differences between 
the towns and countryside, as well as substantive 
variations in emphasis in the curriculum. The 
Kur'n was studied in all the Aatatid, with stress 
laid on memorising and absolute accuracy. The teach- 
er began with the Fatiha, then proceeded to the 
shortest, tbe rr4th, süra (ai-Nds) and continued 
back until the class reached the longest, the 2nd, 
stiya (al-Bakara). When a pupil had mastered all 
this, he began to practise his recitation in the correct 
order, 

As a general rule, the early-morning hours, con- 
sidered the best time of the day, were earmarked 
for studying the Kur'àn. At other times, prayer and 
religious rituals were imparted regularly. In the 
eastern Arab lands (Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
*Irik), Arabic grammar and poetry were usually 
studied as well. This was likewise the case in Muslim. 
Spain, where composition was also added to the 
curriculum. While in Algeria, Morocco and among the 
Muslims of Africa south of the Sahara, little was 
learned besides the Kur'n, in Tunisia hadith was 
generally included as well, Some calligraphy and a 
smattering of arithmetic were added in some katattb 
in Turkey as well as in Iran, where Islamic history 
and fragments of Persian poetry (e.g. from Sadi and 
Hafiz) were occasionally included, from the 7th/x3th 
century onwards. A little Persian poetry was also 
taught in the Aalaiib of Afghanistan and the parts 
of Central Asia ruled by Imperial Russia. In some 
alib in Ceylon, Arabic grammar, elementary 
arithmetic and the writing of Tamil in Arabic cha- 
racters was practised in addition to the Kur'ün. 
All considered, one may surmise that although the 
kuitāb's curriculum laid a basic foundation for 
further study, many of the pupils who ended their 
education at this level were hard to put to use it 
profitably, except for prayer. 

Since the mid-roth century, the kulidb has exhibited 
signs of change. Some reform has been promoted 
from above, as in the Muslim parts of the French 
possessions south of the Sahara, where the authorities 
initiated campaign to supervise these schools and 
improve their quality (their success has not always 
been evident). Elsewhere the kuftáb stood in competi- 
tion to the newly-imported Western-type primary 
schools, which also imparted a Muslim education but 
in more efficient ways. The kulāb has held its own. 
in Egypt, partly because this was the first Arab 
country that attempted to adapt it to modera re- 
quirements and integrate it into the state system, 
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An inspector of these schools (Mufattish al-mahatib) 
was first appointed in 1835; since 1867, the Ministry 
of Education has been officially empowered to in- 
spect these schools regularly (in the Ottoman Empire, 
à Ministry of Education to supervise the Aat3ib and 
other schools was established by an ide in 1846). 
By 1890, official supervision of katāiīb was fairly 
widespread in Egypt, and its effectiveness was in- 
creased by governmental grants-in-aid. Later, 
Mubammad ‘Abduh {g.x.] was instrumental in ex- 
panding their curriculum (which today includes cb- 
ject lessons). Indeed, there are recorded cases of 
zoth century Egyptian children attending an ele- 
mentary schoo! in the morning and the kuttab in 
the afternoon, or going to the Auitdb in the early 
morning before school, 

The fortunes of the kuitáb in the zoth century have 
accordingly varied. Inthe Sudan, it has coexisted with 
the more general schools introduced by the British 
soon after they bad defeated the Mahdist (¢.v,] forces. 
In Zanzibar, in 1907, the British director of education 
decided to make the KuPan a basic component of the 
general curriculum and to integrate the Aatifi? into 
the school network. In India (e.g. in Bengal) the Bri- 
tish rulers tried to increase the number of kaédlib and 
raise their standards by introducing secular studies 
(The Reform Scheme, 1914). The same trend was 
evidenced in the British administration of Arab 
education in Palestine after the First World War. 
In Syria, in the 1943-4 school year, there were stili 
1,229 kaldiib, with an enrolment of 34,440 children ; 
more recently, however, the bulk of Islamic educa- 
tion is carried out in secular government schools. 
Although in Iran western influences began to affect 
the kutidb adversely in the 1890s, and a Ministry 
of Education was set up in roro to foster modernism, 
as late as 1939 there were still 2,356 katātīb, compared 
to 1,218 state primary schools. 

In recent times, the fortunes of the hatitib have 
as arule suffered wherever Muslims are in a minority, 
e.g. in the Soviet Union, where all these schools were 
closed by the authorities in 1928. Much the same oc- 
curred in Yugoslavia in 2946. In India, however, they 
made a comeback after Partition, sponsored by active 
Muslim organisations. The kuttab is on the decline 
although no detailed statistics are available) in 
countries undergoing modernisation, especially in 
urban areas, The extreme instance is Republican 
Turkey, which disestablished these schools in 1924 
and closed them down in r926—although some have 
continued to function surreptitiously in remote 
villages, The opposite case is to be found in theocrac 
like the former monarchical Libya or in Saudi Arabia, 
where the Auitdd (sometimes under other names) has 
long provided the only type of basic instruction in 
both the desert and rural areas; modernised primary 
schools have gradually been introduced there only 
recently, 

In some other Islamic countries, the kuttāb has 
survived thanks to efforts towards raising its level 
and enriching its curriculum and to the generosity of 
various philanthropists. In yet others, the kuttaé 
flourished for a while due to the importance ascribed 
to it by anticolonialist movements. In Morocco during 
the 19308, the prestige of the Auttäb (called msid, 
from masdjid) increased becanse it served as a focus 
tor nationalist propaganda against the French Protec- 
torate. In Algeria during the 1930s, an Association of 
‘tilamd set out to revive the Aatéfid and increase 
their number as a means of protecting the younger 
generation against the modernising influences of the 
French. Later, in January 1964—less than two years 











after independence—a decree reorganised basic 
Muslim education to suit the new situation. Else- 
where, too, kuitab instruction still continues to have 
current relevance; in 1962, for example, an Upper 
Volta politician in search of Muslim votes claimed 
that he had studied in such a school. 

Practically all newly-independent Arab states, as 
well as Pakistan, Malaya and Indonesia, have at- 
tempted to incorporate tbe katātib into the na- 
tional schoo! system, to supervise them and to provide 
them with a better-organised curriculum, including 
regular class hours, examinations and grades. While 
the integration of the katalib into the state systems 
of education may well ensure their continued exist- 
ence, particularly in rural areas, state supervision is 
gradually altering their original character. This is 
‘especially so since in all Islamic lands the study of the 
{uran and of Islam has become a standard part of 
the core curriculum of basic instruction. 
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ALKUTUBI, As0 CAD ALLE MUHAMMAD 
B. SHAKIR AL-DARANT AL-DicasHel  (686[7].264/ 


1287-1363), Syrian historian. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, since only one ms. of Ibn Hadjar's 
Durar fills the blank that was to contain it. It is 
plausible, however, and neither confirmed nor contra: 
dicted by the fact that a highly personal obituary 
notice in the €Uy&u (Ms, Cambridge 659, fols. 7b-Ba, 
anno 735) speaks of a young scholar born in 706/1306 
as "our friend" (gdhibund). Born apparently in 
Darayya in the Ghita, he spent all his later life in 
Damascus. He possibly went there to study with 
famous hadith scholars such as Ibn al-Shibna (ap- 
parently), Abmad b, Abi Tálib al- Hadidjar, ca. 624[ ?]-- 
730 and al-Mizzl (654-742), but, being very poor, 
he went into the book trade and acquired a sizeable 
fortune. He had personal contact with the great al- 
Dhahabi, who quoted verses to him (Uyin, anno 
748). A fellow historian, Ibn Kathir (q.0.], took part 
in the funeral service for him on Saturday afternoon, 
11 Ramadan 764/24 June 1363. 

If there is practically nothing known about his life, 
this is due to the fact he did not occupy any major 
official position in the scholarly-political estab- 
lishnient, His two surviving works were, however, 
highly esteemed and much used. His large history 
‘Uyiin abiawarikh, is represented in many libraries 
but usually only by individual volumes (presumed 
autograph in Topkapisarayt, Ahmet III 2922, ef. Cat. 
Karatay, üi, nos. 5853-65; O. Spies, Beiträge, in Abh. 
f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlaudes, xix[3 [1932], 76). It has 
been little studied and not yet been edited, possibly 
on the a priori assumption that most of its contents 
is known from other sources. It does contain valuable 
Jicralon; st eg, T: Sayyid's introd. to Fadt 

al-istizdl, Tunis 1393/1974, 43-5, for the bibliography 
of Abu *I-Kasim al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhl. That al-Kutubt 
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where as the hallmark of a successful history is 
shown by his statement to this effect in connection 
with al-Djazarl (‘U/yiin, anno 739), even if this state- 
ment should turn out not to be original with him (cf. 
Ibn al-tImad, Shadkarát, vi, 124). The value of the 
<Uyan's contemporary section, preserved in Cam- 
bridge 699 (Add. 2923) and Ahmet IIT 2922, vols, 22, 
24, has been stressed by E. Ashtor. It contains al- 
Kütubl's own observations, principally on Syrian 
intellectual and religious life. The close relationship 
of the «Uyün, for its last two decades (years 741- 
759/60), to Ibn Kaiblr's Biddya (cf. also Hadidil 
Khalifa, 1185), has been tentatively explained 
by Ashtor as being the result of al-Kutubt having 
usod Ibn Kathi’s original notes; however, despite 
first-person references in Ibn Kathir, it could well 
have been the other way round, especially it al- 
Kutubi was so much older than Tèn Kathir. 

‘Al: Kutubl’s other work, Faved! al-wafayét, has been 
edited repeatedly (Balak 1283, 1299; ed. M. M. «Atd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1951; ed. Insán Abbi, Beirut 1973- 
4, utilising autograph volumes written in 753/1352, 
Ahmet IT 2921, cf. Cat. Karatay, iii, nos. 6405-7). 
Following Ibn Khallikàn and using alSafadfs 
Wáft, it contains a wealth of biographical and literary 
information, mainty on Syrian littérateurs, which is 
noteworthy for its uniqueness and for the intimate 
glimpses it offers of Syrian cultural life. 

Bibliography: Toa Rafi, rom his Wafaydt, 

ct. 2. Ashtor, in Scripta Hierosolymitana, ix (1961), 

25, n. 106; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, iv, yrf. (Cairo 

3385.7); al-Sakhawi, (lan, tr. R. Rosenthal, A 

history of Muslim historiography’, 496; Tbn’ al- 

“Imad, Shadharat, vi, 203, quoting Durar; Brockel- 

mann, 1, 490, I1, 60, $ IT, 48: E. Ashtor, in Israel 

Oriental Studies, i (1971), 277-84; S. al-Munadidiid, 

Mifdjam. al-m'arribin. al-dimachhiyyin, Beirut 

139/1978, 18.6. A. J. Arberry's identification 

of the copyist of Ms. Chester Beatty 3495 with al- 

Kutubi (MMIA, xxiv (1949), 234) was silently 

retracted in Arberry's catalogue of the Chester 

Beatty collection. (F. Rosesrtat) 

AUKUTUBIYYA (see aan 

KÜTÜPHANE [see makrana). 

KUTUZ, a-Manx A-Mugarrat Save AL-DIN 
au-Mu‘zzl, third Mamlük sultan of the Daulat 
al-Turk or Babri dynasty. A nephew of the Kh*3- 
razm-Shah Djalal al-Din, Kutuz (whose original 
Muslim name was Mabmad b. Mamdad) was taken 
prisoner by the Mongols and sold to a Damascus 
merchant who, in turn, sold him 1o the Mamiük 
amir Aybak in Cairo. Aybak, as the husband of 
Shadjar al-Durr, became in 648/r250 al-Malik al- 
Muʻizz, from which tile Kuțuz derived his nisha, 
al-Mutigzl. 

While still a youth, Kutuz claimed on the basis of 
various prophecies that he would rule Egypt and 
avenge his uncle by defeating the Mongols. A major 
step toward fulfilling that ambition was taken in 
650/1252 when Aybak deposed his Ayyübid co-tultan 
al-Malik al- Ashraf Més4 and appointed Kutuz viceroy 
of Egypt (n@ib al-satfana), In the following year 
Kutuz was one of those mamiiks who assassinated 
Aybak's rival to the throne, Aktay, a leader of the 
Babri regiment. When Aybak was himself murdered 
in 655/1257 at the instigation of Shadjar al-Durr 
and was succeeded by his young son al-MansOr 
‘Ail, Kutuz retained the viceroyship and managed 
the affairs of state. In 655-6/1257-8 he led expeditions 
against Babriyya amirs and their Syrian Ayyübid 
allies. In the following vear (6s7h 
Kutuz and the Babriyya were reco 


























forces to combat a Mongol invasion of Syria. In 
addition, claiming that al-Mansar “Ali was too im- 
mature to defend Mustim territory, Kutuz deposed 
him and had himself proclaimed sultan. Thus Kutuz 
was the first of many mamaks to depose the son of his 
ustádh in order to make himself sultan, thereby set- 
ting, according to Iba Taghribirdi (Cairo, vii, 56) 
“an evil precedent which led to the decline of affairs 
in Egypt". 

Kutuz promised those amirs who protested against 
this act of usurpation that he would step down from 
the sultanate once the Mongols had been defeated. 
To secure the co-operation of the Ayyübids of Syria, 
Kutuz proffered his allegiance to al-Malik al-Nasir of 
Damascus and Aleppo and volunteered to defend him 
against the Mongols. To Hülegü himself, however, 
Kutuz offered only defiance and in 658/r:60 put 
to death the envoys whom Hülegü had sent to demand 
his submission, Proclaiming a djihdd, Kutuz led an 
army from Egypt into Palestine. Although the Mam- 
Jk amirs were reluctant to join battle againsi the 
Mongols, Kutuz succeeded in persuading them to 
march with him and sent Baybars al-Dundukdiri, 
the future sultan, at the head of an advance force. 
Kutuz first secured the neutrality of the Franks 
at Acre and then met, and defeated, the Mongol 
army at ‘Ayn Djalit, After the battle Kutuz marched 
to Damascus, which he used as a base from which to 
clear Syria of Mongol troops and to establish Mamlük 
rule in the province, appointing his own airs to some 
key posts and retaining Ayyübids in others. During 
the march back to Egypt, Kuțuz was murdered at al- 
Kusayr, near al-Salihiyya. Though the court historian 
Ibn *Abd al-Záhir claüns that Baybars was the sole 
assailant, it is clear from other sources that this histo- 
rian was attempting to establish Baybars’ unique 
claim to the sultanate according to “the law of the 
Turks” which states that man gatala malikem kina 
huwa al-malik. (Shāfi b. “Ali, quoted in al-Rawd al- 
zühir, ed. al-Khowaitir, 31). 

‘There is also disagreement over the motivation 
for the assassination. Several historians claim that 
Kutuz reneged on his promise to award Baybars 
the viceroyship of Aleppo after *Ayn Djalüt, but 
Ibn al-Dawédari says that Kutuz had already 
aroused Baybars’ enmity by rebuking his brother 
amirs for cowardice during the battle, Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Zahir claims that Kutuz offended Baybars by refusing 
to share the glory of the djihdd with him. In any 
event, it is clear, as Baybars al-Mansiri points out, 
that the enmity between Kutuz and the Babriyya 
was of long standing, and Babriyya ambitions for 
the sultanate were undoubtedly a factor. The dis: 
position of the body of Kutuz is also a point of dis- 
pute, with Ibn Taziibirdi claimiag that Daybars 
transferred it from the original grave when it became 
a site of pilgrimage, while others merely say that 
it was buried in Cairo. Be that as it may, the sources 
are virtually unanimous in hailing Kutuz as a hero 
of Islam for the victory at ‘Ayn Djalat. 

Bibliography: The fullest contemporary source 
that has been published is Ibn ‘Abd al-Zāhir's 
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the gth/zsth century historians: al-Malrizi, 
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4yám, ed. and tr. Jacqueline Sublet, Damascus 
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ii, no. 353; ed. L. *Abbàs, Beirut 1973-4, iii, 201-3. 

See ako A, A. al-Khowaitir, al-Malik al-Zéhir 

Baybars, Riyadh 1976, 18-26; idem, Baibars the 

first; his endeavours and achievements, London 

1978, 15-25; M.M. Ziada, The Mamlāk sultans to 

1923, in A history of the Crusades, ed. K, M. Setton, 

ii, Philadelphia, 1962, 735-58. — (D. P. Lirziz) 

KU*OD (4), the verbal noun Kafada "to sit", 
which developed into a technical term. (z) In 
the galdt (o. it indicates the sitting posture which 
is the penultimate component of a rak‘a (4.0.). For 
descriptions and illustrations, see Lane, Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians, 3rd edn., London 
1842, i, 107, postures 7 and 13, and T. P. Hughes, 
A dictionary of Islam, London 1835, 467. (2) In 
early Islamic history it is the designation of the 
political attitude of a faction of the Kharidiis, the 
dhafoda (also called ku'*àd, ká'idün and simply &a*ad 
after the analogy of hiris, pl. aras). This designation. 
is sometimes taken to refer to “self-declared non- 
rebels" (M. A, Shaban, Islamic history A.D. 600-750 
(A.H. 132), Cambridge 1971, 151), although the 
generally accepted notion is “quictism”. This notion 
may have been derived from the pre-Islamic custom 
with the Arab tribes to “abstain from” warfare, 
raiding, etc. (in Arabic: ko‘ada ‘on) during Dhu 
"I-Ka'da, one of the four sacred months. 

The quietist is extolled in a probably spurious 
tradition dating possibly from the end of the first 
century A.H. ; “There will be a fitna [g.v.}; he who does 
not take an active part in it (Ad‘id) is better than 
he who does (4im)", cf. Concordance, v, 430, 
left column, first trad., where Ibn Hanbal, i, 169 
and 185, may be added to the list of references, 

(G. H. A. Juynsout) 

AL-KUWAYT (conventionally spelled Kuwait), 
the capital city, situated in lat. 29°20” N and long 
47°s9'E, of an amirate of the same name 
situated on the Arabian shore at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The mainland state is bounded by 
‘Irak to the north and west and by Saudi Arabia 
to the south. Kuwayt also owns a number of islands 
and islets, the largest and most important of which 
sre Dübiyán, Warba and Faylaka. The total area 
of the state is approximately 6,900 sq. miles. 























1. Geography and economy 


At least two explanations have been suggested for 
the origins of the name; one is that it is a diminutive 
form of kút ("fort"), and this in turn is said to refer 
to the existence of a small Portuguese defensive settle- 
ment there in the late 16th century. The other less 
general derivation suggests that in local usage Ku- 
wayt means "a number of small wells", and that 
these exist near the low sandstone ridge called Ra’s 
Adíüza, which is where the modern town was founded 
in the early 18th century. European sources usually 
Tefer to this settlement as Grane or Graine, which 
is probably a corruption of al-Kurayn, an islet in the 
bay about four miles west of the centre of the town, 
near to which there was a good anchorage. 

The bay is the largest in the Persian Gulf, with a 
maximum length of 20 miles (east-west) and a maxi- 
‘mum breadth of ro miles (north-south). It is the only 





good natural harbour near the head of the Gull. 
The terrain is mainly flat and arid with occasional 
low hills; the highest point in the country, less than 
1,000 ft. in elevation, is in the south-west. The coast- 
lands are low and sometimes marshy. Natural voge- 
tation is very sparse and consists of scrub and stunted 
bushes. Spring rains sometimes produce a short-lived 
cover of grass. Oases are few; the largest is al- Diahre, 
some 18 miles west of the capital city. Permanent 
surface water does not exist, neither do springs. In 
the past drinking waters was drawn from wells which 
were often brackish, and it was also brought by boat 
from Basra, Some drinking water now comes by pipe- 
line from the Shatt al-‘Arab, but a large sea-water 
distillation plant is the most important source of 
supply. The underground water table near al-Rawga- 
tayn ín the north is also tapped for additional supplies. 

‘The climate is hot, but often less humid than at 
other places in the Gulf. Summer daytime shade tem- 
peratures usually reach 105" F. to 11o* F., but tem- 
peratures of over 120* F. have been recorded. The 
coldest month is January, when the daily maximum. 
shade temperature is usually about 60 F. to 65° F. 
but temperatures as low as 24” have been recorded 
inland, Frosts sometimes occur in the desert but are 
almost unknown at the coast, Rainfall occurs chiefly 
between October and March and is slight: the average 
is under 5” per year. Winds in winter are generally 
from the north-west and are relatively cool. Southerly 
winds in the spring and early summer are mainly 
hot and dry, those from the south-west later in the 
year are also hot but are often damp. Sandstorms 
more often occur during the winter than during the 
summer, 

Before the discovery and exploitation of oil, the 
chief coastal occupations were trading, pearl and 
other fishing, and boat building. In the interior, 
nomads herded sheep, goats and camels and there 
was a little settled cultivation. The port served much 
of north-eastern Arabia, as well as acting as an entre- 
pot for trade with the south of “rik and southern 
Persia. Horses, animal products, fish and pearls 
formed the major traditional export items. Imports. 
were chiefly foodstufis and piece goods. In 1904, 
some 460 pearling boats worked out of Kuwayt and 
their crews numbered about 9,200 men, In the winter, 
about a third of these went to Ceylon for the pearling 
season there. The world-wide economic depression 
which began in 1929, and the introduction of cultured 
pearls from Japan, greatly reduced the demand for 
Gull pearls. Boat-building using wood and fibre from 
India employed about 300 men in 190g, but this 
number obviously increased, for in 1912-13 as many 
as 120 pearling boats were reported to have been 
built. In 1904 the population of the town was 
estimated to be about 35000. Of that number, 
about 1,000 were Persians, up to 200 were Jews and 
the Negro population was said to be about 4,000, 
By 1952 the population of the stale had risen to 
about 152,000. Since that date it has grown very 
rapidly, because of changes which spring from the 
development of the oil industry. According to the 
census of April 1975, the population of the state was 
over 990,000. This very sharp rise was due chiefly to 
immigration, but the native bírth rate is also very 
high. The same census reported that non-native-born 
residents made up $2.69, of the population; many 
of these were Palestinians or other Arabs, but immi- 
grant workers have also entered Kuwayt in large 
numbers from Iran and the Indian subcontinent. 
‘There is a significant European and American 
community. 
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The first oil exploration. concession was granted 
in December 1934, and oil was discovered in 1938 
at al-Burkan, but the Second World War halted the 
development of these fields. The Kuwait Oil Compa- 
ny, which held the concession, was owned jointly and 
equally by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later the 
British Petroleum Company) and the Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration of the United States of America. Production 
began in 1946, and in that year approximately six 
million tons of oil were exported. The Abadan crisis, 
‘of 1951 and the resulting embargo on oil supplies 
from Iran gave much impetus to the development 
of the oil industry in Kuwayt. In 1956 production 
exceeded 54 million tons, and Kuwayt was at that 
time the largest oil producer in the Middle East. By 
1972 production had reached 148 million tons, but 
Kuwayt was no longer the leading regional producer, 
having given way to Sa'üdi Arabia and Tran, In 
January 1973 the Kuwait Oil Company and the 
Government of Kuwayt reached an agreement under 
which the state was to acquire immediately a 25% 
share in the Company, and by 1982 this would 
have risen to a 51% controlling interest. The Kuwayti 
National Assembly, however, expressed strong 
disagreement with these terms, and there were de- 
mands for the immediate nationalisation of the Com- 
pany. Further negotations were held and in Decernber 
1975 a new agreement was signed which transferred 
full ownership of the Company to the Government 
with retrospective effect from March of that 
During the War of October r973, Kuwayt 
other Arab countries in restricting production, and 
for the first time since oil had been produced output 
showed a decline. The sharp increase in oil prices in 
1973 encouraged the authorities to give increased 
attention to the question of conservation in order 
to extend the life of the oil reserves, the country's 
only known natural asset. A limit on production 
has been established of two million barrels per day, 
equivalent to about one hundred million tons per 
year; at this rate, it has been estimated that the 
State's known reserves should last st least until the 
middle of the next century, Kuwayt was a founder 
member of both the Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (established in 1960) and of the 
Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(established in 1968). The latter institution has 
headquarters in Kuwayt and the Kuwayti authorities 
have taken an important and active part in the work 
of both bodies. 

‘The recent development of the oil industry has had 
some striking economic and social effects. From being 
a relatively poor society of traders, fisherfolk, boat- 
builders and herdsmen, the country now (1978) has 
one of the highest levels of income per capita in the 
world, and the state provides an impressive array of 
social services. Kuwayt has become, despite its harsh 
environment, one of the most highly-ucbanised states 
in the world, The dependence on oil is overwhelming, 
with over 90% of government income currently 
being derived from oil production. The pearling and 
doat-building industries are no longer of economic 
importance, Fishing has been modernised and catches 
of shrimp are sold in Japan, Western Europe and the 
United States of American rather than locally. Agri- 
culture is of little significance; less than 3% of the 
land is regarded as cultivable and only about 1% is 
actually in use. Imports now consist of construction 
materials, consumer goods and industrial equipment 
as well as foodstuffs and textiles. Exports, apart from 
oil and related products such as petrochemicals 

















maritime nations now use the port; the airport is 
served by many daily international flights; and the 
most modern means of international telecommunica- 
tion are widely available. Oil revenues have enabled 
the government to offer significant amounts of 
financial aid to poorer states, both Arab and non- 
Arab. By 1977 loans worth over US § 1,500 million 
had been provided. 


2. History 


Archaeological excavations on Faylaka island have 
revealed traces of settlements dating back to 2500 
B.C., but relatively little is yet known of the history 
of Kuwayt prior to the 18th century and the assump- 
tion of power by the first members of the present 
ruling dynasty of Al Sabah in about 1170/2756. 

The Sasanid King Shapir I is said to have had a 
great ditch dug from Hit on the river Euphrates to 
the northern shore of Kuwayt bay to protect the 
Sawad [g.r.] from Arab raids, and it was in the neigh- 
bourhood o Kuwayt that Khalid b. al-Walld is 
reported to have defeated a force of Persians in 
12/633. The foundations of the modern state date 
from about the end of the 17th century when a group 
of SUtab Arabs, who claimed to be a branch of the 
*Anaza confederation {q.0,], migrated into the area. 
According to local tradition the three clans—the 
Al Sabah, the Al Khalifa, and the Al Djalahima— 
were expelled from their previous settlements near 
Umm Kasr by the Ottomans because of their acts 
of brigandage and piracy. By the middle of the 18th 
century, the Al Sabah had achieved a position of 
loca] dominance. The Al Khalifa (9.v.] left Kuwayt in 
1179-80/1766 and migrated to Zubara in Katar before 
taking control of Babrayn in 1297/1783. The Al 
Djalahima left Kuwayt later and they too went to 
Katar. 

The first mention of Kuwayt by a European is that 
of E. Ives, who refers to it as Grane, but he does not 
give the name of the ruling shaykh at the time of his 
visit in 1758, Niebuhr refers to the town as having a 
population of 10,00, but he noted that during the hot 
months the number declined to about 3,000, He 
reported that the harbour contained 800 ships and 
that the inhabitants were employed in fishing and 
pearling; but like Ives, he does not give the name 
of the ruler. 

‘Kuwayt grew in prosperity after Karim Khan Zand. 
had seized Basra in 1199/1776, for during the three- 
year Persian occupation, the East India Company 
used Kuwayt instead of Basra as the terminal point 
for its caravan route from Halab (Aleppo) to the Guli. 
According to Capper, who did not visit the town, the 
ruler of Graine was very friendly towards local British 
officials in 1195/1779; and in 1207/:793, after a 
quarrel with the Ottoman authorities in Basra, the 
East India Company's Agency was moved from there 
to Kuwayt. The Agency returned to Dasra in 1210/ 
1795. lt was at this period that Kuwayt was often 
threatened by Wahbabt raiding parties. 

The next century-and-a-quarter of Kuwayt's his- 
tory was to be shaped by three sets of circumstances 
and by the relations between them. Those cir- 
cumstances were threats from Northern and Central 
Arabía, the uncertain and varying nature of the 
relations between Kuwayt and the Ottoman Empire, 
and the emerging interest of first Great Britain, and 
later of other European powers, in this large natural 
harbour at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The temporary eclipse of Wahhabl power in Nadid 
and al-Hasà after their conquest by Muhammad ‘Alt 





and fertilisers, are negligible. Ships of all the major | in 1232-4/1817-19 reduced the threat to Kuwayt for a 
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time. When a British officer visited Kuwayt in x252/ | for a promise not to cede, sell, lease, mortgage or 


1836, he found that Egyptian envoys were present in 
the town, and the re-entry of Muhammad Al's forces 
into Eastern Arabia shortly afterwards increased 
British suspicions about the extent of Egyptian am- 
bitions. An officer of the Indian Navy surveyed the 
island of Faylaka in 1255/1839 as a possible base for 
British military forces, but it was concluded that the 
island was unsuitable. The harbour at Kuwayt was 
also surveyed at this time. The withdrawal of Egyp- 
tian forces in 1256/1840 meant that British interest 
began to wane. The fact that Kuwayt had not been 
heavily involved in piracy meant that the trucial 
system of relations, which had been established by 
Britain from 1820 with Babrayn and the other 
shaykhdoms of the lower Gulf, was not extended to 
Kuwayt. Although Kuwayt was involved in the slave 
trade, the anomalous nature of her relations with 
the Sublime Porte meant that the British govern- 
ment was reluctant to seek engagements for the sup- 
pression of that trade from Kuwayt similar to those 
which had been secured from the Arab rulers of the 
lower Gulf, 

The economic fortunes of Kuwayt fluctuated 
throughout the 19th century. Stocqueler, who visited 
the town 1246-7/1831 estimated that its population 
was only about 4,000. Some revival appears to have 
occurred, for Palgrave, who was in Arabia in 1278-9 
1862-3 but who did not visit Kuwayt, reported that 
the town was well-governed and that trade was 
flourishing. The same author described Kuwayt as 
the natural maritime outlet for the trade of the 
Djabal Shammar area, and Guarmani, who visited 
that region in 1280/r864, reported that many horses 
were exported from there to India via Kuwayt. 
The possibility of building a railway line from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the Euphrates and on, 
wards to the head of the Persian Gulf had been 
suggested as early as 1856, but the construction and 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 put a temporary 
end to such plans. 

The relationship between the rulers of Kuwayt and 
the Sublime Porte had varied ever since the Al Sabah 
had established themselves in Kuwayt, but it was 
rarely anything other than vague and nebulous. Occa- 
sionally, as in 187r, the Ottoman authorities in «Irak 
were able to exercise some sort of sovereignty over 
the Shaykh of Kuwayt, and the town was then used 
briefly as a staging post for the Ottoman annexation of 
al-Hasá, Kuwayti boats being employed to transport 
some of the troops. In May 1896 the ruler of Kuwayt, 
Mubammad b. Sabáh, was murdered and he was sue 
ceeded by his half-brother Mubarak, There was much 
suspicion that Mubarak was implicated in the death, 
and intense family rivalries threatened the position 
of the new Shaykh. In order to consolidate his author- 
ity, Mubarak tried to secure the recognition and 
support of both the Ottoman and the British govern- 
ments. The former showed some signs of seeking to 
extend its influence over Kuwayt. The latter initially 
declined Mubarak’s invitations, but when it became 
known that a Russian entrepreneur, Count Kapnist, 
was seeking a concession from the Ottoman govern- 
ment to build a railway line from the Eastern Medi- 
terranean to the Persian Gulf, with Kuwayt as the 
suggested railhead, British interest quickly revived. 
The concern of the British government was also 
increased by the belief that the Russian government 
might be seeking permission to construct a coaling 
station on Kuwayt Bay, and in Ramadan 1316)- 
January 1899 an agreement was reached under which 
Shaykh Mubirak gained British support in return 





otherwise dispose of territory to a foreign govern- 
ment or national without specific permission from 
the British government. Increased intemational in- 
terest in Kuwayt became even more apparent in 
1900 when a party of German railway engineers 
visited the area to seek a suitable site for the terminus 
of a possible extension to the Persian Gulf of the 
projected Berlin—Baghdad railway. Shaykh Mubarak 
opposed these plans, believing in part that they 
‘would tend to lead to en increase in Turkish control 
over Kuwayt. After a prolonged period of diplomatic 
negotations, the British and Ottoman authorities 
completed in 1913 a draft convention concerning 
their interests in the Persian Gulf, Under article r 
of this convention, Kuwayt was recognised as an 
autonomous Aadd? within the Ottoman Empire. 
That document also lai down the land frontiers 
of Kuwayt, but the outbreak of the First World War 
prevented the draft convention from being ratified. 
In 1024 the British government sought the support of 
Shaykh Mubarak against Turkish forces in Southern 
Irak, and among other reassurances the ruler was 
informed that the British government recognised 
Kuwayt es an independent government under 
British protection, 

‘The Ottoman authorities were not the only threat 
to the independence of Kuwayt at the end of the zoth 
century, The value of that port as an outlet for the 
trade of Djabal Shammar attracted the attention of 
the rulers of the Al Rashid y.vJ, and that clan was 
engaged in open rivalry with the Al Sa‘ad (gv). 
Much turbulence was caused in Northern Arabia 
in the late roth and early zoth century by that 
contest for power. ‘Abd al-Rabmin b, Faysal Al 
Sathd and his son ‘Abd al-‘Aztz took refuge for a time 
with Shaykh Mubirak, and a raiding force from 
Kuwayt was defeated by the forces of "Abd al-Aziz 
b. Rashid near Hail in March zgor. The recapture 
of al-Riyád by the ÁI Sa'üd and the curbing of the 
power of the Al Rashid reduced the immediate 
threat to Kuwayt, but as the power of the Al Sa*üd 
increased it looked as if they rather than the Al 
Rashid would now pose a danger to Shaykh Mubarak. 

In 1913 ‘Abd al-*AzIz b. ‘Abd al-Rabman Al Sa‘ad 
succeeded in expelling the Turks from al-Hasà and in. 
gaining an outlet to the Persian Gulf. This meant that 
Kuwayt was now encircled to the west and the south 
by the territory of the Al Sa*üd. In December 1915 
the British authorities signed a treaty at al-«Ukayr. 
with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabman Al Sa'üd, 
among the provisions of which was a promise by the 
latter not to attack Kuwayt. Shortly before the sig- 
nature of this decument, Shaykh Mubarak had died 
and there was renewed family rivalry over the succes- 
sion, Mubarak's eldest son Djabir became the skaykh, 
but he died in February 1917, and was succeeded 
by Mubarak's second son Salim. Salim was by no 
means as prudent as his father had been in his rela- 
tions with either the British or with the Al Sa‘nd. 
He allowed the harbour of Kuwayt to be used for 
the transport of supplies to the Turkish army and 
from February 1918 the port was blockaded by ships 
of the British navy. This blockade was lifted in the 
autumn after the cessation of hostilities between 
the Allied Powers and the Ottoman Empire, 

‘The lack of a defined frontier meant that relations 
between the Al Sabab and the Al Sa“dd were unlikely 
to be easy or harmonious, but the activities of the 
Tihwán [g.v], and particularly their building of a 
hidjra at Karya al-‘Ulya, made matters worse. In 
3920 ‘Abd al‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Rabman Al Saad 
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imposed an embargo on trade with Kuwayt and this 
ban lasted until 1937, doing much harm to the 
prosperity of Kuwayt. Fear of an [khwdn attack 
prompted the building of a defensive wall around 
the city and in October 1920 a force of /Ainzdn led 
by Faysal b. Sultán al-Dawish, the leader of the 
Mutayr tribe, attacked the nearby oasis of al- Djahra. 
This attack did not succeed, but ZAkwén raids con 
tinued to pose a threat to the security of this part 
of north-eastern Arabia until the movement was 
finally suppressed by *Abd al-fAziz b. “Abd al-Rah- 
màn ÀI Sa*üd in 1930 after it had rebelled against 
his authority. 

Shaykh Salim died in February rozt and he was 
succeeded by Abinad b. Diabir, the eldest son of the 
previous ruler. Shaykh Ahmad endeavoured to in- 
prove relations with the Al Sa‘ad, and in December 
1922 a Convention was signed at al-‘Ukayr in which a 
fixed frontier between the two states was established. 
‘The new territory of Kuwayt was very much smaller 
than that which had been allotted to it in the draft 
Anglo-Ottoman convention of 1913, and Shaykh 
Ahmad believed that the British authorities had not 
supported his claims against those of “Abd al-“Aziz 
b. Abd al-Rabmán ÀJ Safüd as strongly as they 
should have done, This belief was an important 
factor in Shaykh Abmad’s reluctance to grant an 
exclusive oil concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company; and it strengthened his later determination 
to secure the involvement of an American company 
in the development of Kuwayt's oil resources. (The 
growth of the oil industry has been treated in section 
1 above.) 

In 1920 Great Britain had been awarded the Man- 
date over “Iräk by the League of Nations, and in 
April 1923 the British High Commissioner for “räk 
recognised the frontier between Kuwayt and ‘Irak 
as being that which had been laid down in the Anglo- 
Ottoman draft convention of 1913. There have, 
however, been disputes about this boundary. The 
most serious occurred in June 196r, when the 1899 
agreement between Great Britain and Kuwayt was 
terminated and Kuwavt became a fully-independent 
state. The Government of ‘Irak immediately claimed 
that Kuwayt was rightfully an integral part of ‘Iris, 
The ruler of Kuwayt, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Salim 
(who had succeeded Shaykh Ahmad in 1950) appealed 
to Britain for military assistance. This request was 
granted and the dispute was debated by the Security 
Council of the United Nations. On 20 July Kuwayt 
was admitted to the League of Arab States and that 
body resolved to preserve the independence of its 
new member, In 1963 Kuwayt becaine a member of 
the United Nations, 

In Novernber 1962 a new constitution was promul« 
gated and elections for a 5o-member legislative as- 
sembly were first held in January 1963, The Constitu- 
tion was suspended in August 1977 as a result of in- 
ternal political difficulties. 
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EUWWA (pl Kwwi), 
"strength, power". 

1. Lexicographieal study. Ibn Sida defined 
the word bwwsa as the opposite of weakness (na&id 
al-da‘f), ct. KuPàn XXX, 54: "It is God who has 
created you from weakness (min daf) and who then, 
after weakness, has given you strength (Auswwa)’ 
It is thus the concept of strength and of vigour which 
is paramount. A man is described as hawi when he 
is strong in himself, and as muu? when he owns a 
robust mount. On the other hand, like the word (dba 
(which also has the sense of “ability to act”), Fuwwa 
denotes a thread which is part of a rope, As may be 
read in a hadith of Ibn Daylamt: “Islam is un- 
ravelled link by link, as a rope is unraveled thread 
by thread (Mwwwaf kuwwat)". Abi ‘Ubayda 
observes that when such threads become loose 
(tukiri), the rope is liable to be broken. This may be 
seen as a further example of the idea of strength 
and solidity. Thus it is primarily a physical force that 
the term kuwwa evokes in the language. 

Numerous words in Arabie have similar meanings. 
Attention has been drawn above to faka, defined in 
LA as power over something (al-Rudva ‘ald shay). The 
term. judra is itself given as a synonym of kumea 
[ibid.); it is employed, as masdar of the verb kadara, 
in the expression kadara Sald 'I-shay? budraten, with 
the sense of possessing (malaka) something. Possession 
is the exercise of a power, either physical or judi- 
cial. Furthermore, just as the idea of power-to-act 
implies possibility and aptitude, so wwa has been 
likened on the one hand to imbén (possibility) and 
to isti‘dad (disposition). Kuuwa in the sense of pos- 
sibility is, according to al-TahánawI, the power or 
the faculty which is a preparation (fakzyyu?) to pro- 
duce a thing or its opposite, whereas isti‘dad is 
limited to preparation for production of a single 
effect. 

2, Kuwwa in the Kur?in, A quite frequent 
use is that which gives this word the meaning of 
power in the sense of capacity to act, to fight, to 
win, and which applies it either to communities 
or to individuals. Thus in IX, 69, there is reference 
to "those who before you were stronger than you 
in power (ashadda minkum kuwwater) and were 
richer in goods and offspring”. Speaking of man at 
the Day of Judgment, God says (LX XXVI, 10) : “He 
will then have for himseif neither strength nor suc- 
cour". A second use of a more moral nature is to be 
found in verses where there is the injunction to "take”” 
the Revelation “with strength” (bi-Ruwwa)" (of. 
among other verses, II, 63 and 93; VIII, x45). Al- 
Zamakhshari explains the word with the expression: 














“with effort and firmness” (bi-diidd wa-'azima). 
Finally and most importantly, kuwwa is attributed 
to God with the sense of kudra; for example in LI, 
58, where it is said: "'God is the Provider of all good 
things: He is the unshakable Master of power (dhu 
"I butreasi l-matiny" and in XLI, 15: “God, who has 
created them, is stronger than them in power (askaddu 
minkum kuwwaten); elsewhere we find "There is no 
power but through God (I Puwseafa illi Bi-Ilàh)" 
(XVIII, 39). 

3. Kuwwe in theology. In the discussion by 
the Muttazila concerning ihe attributes, and with 
regard to the doctrine of /a‘fi! which stripped the 
divine essence of all its attributes, by reducing them 
either to this very essence, or to simple names, it 
was necessary to stress that the revealed Book 
speaks of the power (kwwwa; cf. above), as well as 
of the knowledge (Sim) of God. In the Makalat 
al-Islamiyyin, al-Ash‘arl notes that one group of 
Mu'tazila, on. the basis of XLI, rs, "claim that ín 
saying that God has power, we are led t0 say that 
He is powerful (kddir). They take Rutewa purely and 
simply as a synonym of &udra. But they maintain this 
point of view only in regard to kutwa and “iim, being 
two substantives which occur definitively in the Book 
of God, and not in regard to the other attributes of 
the essence such as life (haydf), sight (bapar) and 
hearing (saw*)." This is, according to al-Ashfarl, 
the doctrine of al-Nazzim and the majority of the 
Mo‘tazila of Basra and Baghdad. A second group un- 
derstands “knowledge” in the sense of the object of 
knowledge (ma‘lm), and “power” in the sense of the 
object of power (makdir). To say that God bas a 
power (kudra— kuua), therefore signifies, not that 
there exists in Him such an attribute, but that created 
beings depend ou Him in such a fashion that they 
could be called ma&dáràt. This is why, when Muslims 
see rain, they say: “That is the power of God”, 
meaning that itis a mafduy. These theologians reserve 
this explanation, among the attributes of the essence, 
for knowledge and power, for a purely seriptural reas- 
on, as has been seen in the case of the preceding 
group. A third group assert that God has a power 
which is identical to Himself (kuda hiya huwa), and 
the same applies to His knowledge; but they extend 
this interpretation to all the other attributes of 
the essence: this is the thesis of Abu ‘I-Hudhayl 
and his disciples. A third group comprises the dis- 
ciples of ‘Abad b. Sulayman, who is known to have 
sacrificed the texts to the requirements of reason: 
it can neither be said that God has knowledge and 
power, nor that He does not have them. This contra- 
dicts the formal declaration of the Kur'ân. 

Ibn Hazm, in addition to the verse XLI, 15, 
quotes a hadith. When instructing his Companions 
how to formulate a prayer to obtain a favour (éstithé- 
ra), the Prophet says: "O my God! I ask You for this 
favour through Your knowledge; I ask You for it 
through Your power” (kudra=Auwva). Then Ibn 
Hazm puts power on the same level as knowledge: 
kuuwa and kudra, like "ilm, belong to God really 
and not metaphorically; they are nothing other 
than He, although it cannot be said that they are 
God, because if power were God, God would be power, 
which is false. The same applies to knowledge. These 
terms play the same role as the word nafs (soul) in the 
verse VI, 17: “It is He Himself (his soul) that ordains 
mercy”. The expression “soul of God" is a "descrip- 
tion of Him (ibkbdr *anhu]", but indicates nothing 
at all other than Him. 

4. Kuwwa in philosophy. In his [sfilabat al- 
Culürs al-islámiyyo, al-Tahánawt gives a panoramic 
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survey of the question, Kuwwa is the origin of the 
act (mabda? al-fi€1), whether or not it is differentiated, 
and whether or not it is accompanied by awareness 
(huir) and by will (irda). In this general sense, 
Auwwa is dependent at the same time on nature 
(abita), the principle of involuntary movement, 
and on the soul, the principle of voluntary movement. 
There is thus a distinction between the power 
of the spheres (ai-Rusewa al-falakiyya) which pro- 
duces @ unique act, and the power of the elements 
(al-kuswea olSunsuriyya) which produces acts that 
are differentiated in terms of the various combina- 
tions of elements, and which has also been called 
al-uwwa al-subhriyya, executive power of imposed 
labour, as a way of recalling that all power to act 
comes from God, taking inspiration from, among 
others, the verse XXII, 65: “Have you not seen that 
God has pressed into your service (sakitkhara lakum) 
all that is on the earth ?" Nevertheless, in the Kur'ar, 
this term is also applied to the stars, as in XIIT, 2, 
since the Book makes no ontological distinction be- 
tween the firmament and the sublunary world. After 
elemental power come vegetative power, the faculty 
‘of the vegetal soul, and animal power, the faculty of 
the soul of animals, Finally, the term kurua is also 
applied to the origin of the change that is produced in 
one thing, transforming it into something else (mabda? 
al-tazkayyur fi shay? äkhar min haythu huwa äğhar). 

By origin is understood the cause (sabab), whether 
it is efficient (fi*il) or not. In effect, the power can 
be active or passive, engendering qualities or re- 
ceiving them (Rabi). As the origin of the change, 
it can be applied solely to its receptacle (mahall), 
as is the case with the form (sira) of the afr which 
demands the production of humidity in the matter 
which it pervades. It can also be the origin of change 
in its receptacle first, thea in another thing: this 
is the case with the form of fire which produces 
heat and dryness in its matter and transmits these 
feature> to neighbouring objects, But the power 
of change can act from the start in something other 
than a receptacle: this is the case with the rational 
soul which acts immediately on a thing other than 
itself in producing a change in the body. 

According to Fakhr al-Dla al-Razl, some powers 
have substantial forms (sar dja:hariyya), such as 
the power of fire; others have a basis in accidents 
which happen to the substance. Consequently, there 
is no generic notion of kuwwa, as it is impossible to 
Unite substance and accidents in a single genre. 

5. Kuwwa in medicine. As an extension of its 
philosophical usage, this term is frequently employed 
in medicine. Al-Tabanawl indicates that the physi- 
cians introduced three divisions: natural power: 
animal power; and psychical power. The natural 
and animal powers include powers served by others 
{makhdama) and powers which serve them (badima). 
The first are, ín the realm of the living, those which 
operate with a view to the preservation of the indivi- 
dual, the faculty of nutrition and the faculty of 
growth, or with a view to the preservation of the 
species, generative power [muwallida) and plasmatic 
power (»usatewira). The second are four in number: 
the power of attraction (djédtiba), the power of 
retention (wdsiha), the power of digestion (hadma) 
and the power of repulsion or of evacuation (dafrfa). 
‘These four faculties are served in their turn by heat 
and cold, dryness and humidity. As for psychical 
powers, they are divided into two types: the power of 
perception (mudriha) and the power of motion (mu- 
harrika). Perceptions are external (jáÁira), in the 
case of the five senses, or external (bdfina), in the 
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ease of the ecenaesthetic sensations. The power of 
movement comprises on the one hand the power that 
incites movement (bitha ilā 'I-haraha) with the 
faculty of desiring (shatehiyya) which may be positive. 
or negative, and the power cf inclination (murüiyye) 
which guides the former towards the act; and on the 
other hand, the power responsible for the setting 
in motion (mubäshira Hi 'I-ahrih). 

6. Kuwwa in human psychology. This is the 
faculty of deliberate voluntary action. It operates 
in accordance with a certain order; first there is a 
representation of the movement to be executed, 
then a desire, then a will to achieve the end envisaged, 
and finally the realisation of the movement and the 
act, Certain philosophers introduce an intermediary 
between the faculty of desire and the active power: 
they call it iditima®, a term which seems to corres- 
pond to the àoyxaÜeBic (consent) of the Stoics. 
It is the decision (djazm) which follows after a 
hesitation (tarraddud) between action (fi) and non- 
action (tark), as a result of which one of the two 
parties prevails (yataradidjah). According to others, 
there is no intermediary, but a desire which may 
continue to grow until the decision and the act are 
put into effect. Iditima* is nothing more than this 
desire at its maximum intensity. As for the followers 
of Ibn Sina, they reckon that íditimd* depends on 
will and that there is a great difference between 
desire and will. 

A position of eminence is given to the power of 
the intellect (al-Ruwewa al-“dkila). All theories con- 
cerning the intellect, from the end of Antiquity, 
throughout the Hellenistic period and until the 
time ot the falasifa, depend on interpretations of the 
third book of Aristotle's Treatise on the soul. 

7. The notion of Ruwwa and Greek in- 
fluences on falsafa, The numerous meanings 
applied to the term kumwa in philosophy may be 
examined, with a view to comparison with Greek 
thought, from two points of view. The concept 
Bovagug has two opposites in the writings of Aristotle: 
1, dXovaplx (l-Rutesa or da*f, inability or weakness) ; 
2. évipyera (fi%, activity, reality). Kuwwa in the 
former sense is dealt with in the Categories and 
Metaphysics (v, 12), in the latter mainly in the 
Metaphysics, viivix, It may be here observed that 
inability is ‘to be distinguished trom impossibility 
(dBóvucow = murtani® or muster). 

A. Kuwwa, to be more accurate Aura fabI*iyya. 
(productive ability), being the second species of 
the category of quality (motéy (cf. MakOLAT]) is 
defined, with Aristotle, as that arrangement by 
which some one or some thing comes into action quick- 
ly and easily, while /4-}uswa predisposes to undergo 
something easily and quickly. Activity and passi- 
veness are here to be conceived as opposites, which 
exclude one another. They cannot be present at the 
‘same time in one and the same subject. Kuwwa in this 
sense is the positive capability for a definite ac- 
tivity or, as the Stoics expressed it: the qualities 
‘of things are active forces, agencies. The orthodox 
kalüm referred this doctrine only to the activity of 
God. Muslim theologians said for example—cf. Chris- 
tian dogmatics—that God’s qualities (sifat) are the 
sources (masidir) of his actions, The philosophers, 
however, referred it in the first place to the work- 
ings of nature. Nature is endowed with many forces 
and abilities and each ability has a corresponding 
inability. Inability, however, is nothing positive 
but a deprivation (ozépnatc’, ‘adem) or a decay 
(ptogd, fasdd). Lé-kunwa is not an absolute nothing 
but a non-existing of what according to Aristotle 
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‘belongs to a thing from its nature. It is especially 
emphasised that the transition from wunsa to /d- 
dwmwa (or from active to passive) takes place not 
continuously but without intermediary, Le. suddenly, 
timelessly. The Muslim philosophers are, for the 
rest, usually content to explain these sometimes very 
questionable assertions with the examples given 
by Aristotle. In the Logic (Categories these are 
with reference to living beings health (ability) and 
sickness (inability), and in the organic world, hardness 
and softness. In addition, in other branches of know: 
ledge, rest is sometimes defined as deprivation of 
motion, blindness as a want of ability to see, wicked- 
ness as the non-existence of good, and so on. All 
these deprivations (otepfsetc) are regarded with Ar- 
istotle as accidents of matter. Hence the prac 
fat least since Tbn Sind fcf. Tist pasil, 64) who 
probably follows a Greek exposition) of distinguishing 
fadam as accidental principle from the essential 
principles: matter and form. 

ALFràbi (Abhandlungen, cd. Dieterici, 87, fr. 
11) first discussed the question whether suffering 
(náoyetv), as the tem is used under the category 
of quality, meant the same as suffering as the 
last (roth) of the categories. Perhaps he was led to 
this by a passage in Aristotle (De anima, 417b) in 
which “suffering” is said to have two meanings: 
1. it is a kind of decline (p8opd) through the opposite 
(see above); and 2. the preservation (aeatnpia) of 
the possible through what is active, and in this 
way that thereby a natural basis is evolved for its 
own being. Instead of a decline we have here a ques- 
tion not only of a mere survival but also of a higher 
development, a suffering in bonam partem, an endu- 
rance (passive, receptive, contemplative) of higher 
inf'uences [see ATHAR]. 

B. More important than tbe contrast betwen kute- 
wa and lä-kuwwa for the history of philosophical ter- 
minology became the distinction between ke and 
Jitl, or, to use the language of the schools, power 
and action, commonly found ia the formulae bi "I- 
kuwwa (Buvduer) and di fit (évépyera). Both ex- 
pressions are closely connected with the two fun- 
damental conceptions of Aristotelian philosophy, 
matter and form. Power is peculiar to matier, action 
to form. Power and action are called Brépxoven 
(Arab. Jawahit, attributes) of matter and form. Aris- 
totle sought in this way to reconcile a static with 
a dynamic consideration of the world. Matter and 
form [see sasan) are names for the constituents of 
the existing, power and action for the stages of de- 
velopment of the becoming. These fundamental con- 
ceptions cannot be defined more exactly. Like 
Aristotle, the Muslim philosophers endeavour to 
illustrate them by examples. 

The development from power to action presupposes. 
a continuous world of becoming, time and change. 
According to one principle of Aristotle, which was 
taken over by the Muslim thinkers, at least with re- 
ference to the world, the infinite cannot be real. 
But in time, especially if it is conceived without 
beginning and without end, lies the unending possi- 
bility of all that possesses its limited reality in 
any particular moment. Under definite conditions, if 
there is no obstacle in the way, the possible advances. 
to full realisation by stages. Possibility and rea- 
lisation are to be regarded as termini of a develop- 
ment taking place within time. This process, the de- 
velopment from power to action, is called by Aris- 
folle motion (xívretc, haraka) which is defined as 
the realisation (évépyeia) of the possible as such. 
The end (to be bi 'I-/it]) is called in Arabic also Aamál 
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(perfection) just as Aristotle uses évipyera and 
ivrécyeia synonymously. 

The concept of an originally pure (i.e. without 
quality) possibility which can in course of time 
become everything, is according to Aristotle a con- 
ceivable abstraction. Everything becoming is already 
more or less formed, realised; deprivation is an ac. 
cident of matter, not as the nec-Platonists asserted, 
matter itself. Aristotle himself did not succeed in 
carrying through logically his distinction between 
the principle of deprivation (‘adam) and matter as 
pure possibility. The Muslim thinkers who were under 
neo-Platonic inflwences were naturally still less 
able to do so, They often identified adam and kumwa. 
Usually however, they endeavoured to represent our 
world of becoming as a bierarchy of positive forces 
or powers, The process of becoming is then to be con: 
ceived as a co-operation, a working into one another. 
of active and passive. With Aristotle, the Stoics, 
etc., they talk of active and passive, moving and 
moved, ruling aud serving forces, which by no means. 
rule one another out. Two aspects of one and the 
same process are thus described. One and the same 
power may therefore be active, moving, ruling with 
respect to what is below it in the order of stages 
of being but passive, receptive, contemplative with 
respect to those above it. In other words huwwa and 
Jil are used in the correlative sense exactly like 
matter and form. A material more or less formed, 
e.g, clay, is matter for bricks and the formed brick 
is material for a building. Similarly, in the sperm 
there is the potentiality to become a boy, in a boy 
a potentiality to become a man. In other words, the 
sperm possesses the immediate potentiality for a boy, 
a remote potentiality for a man, 

Amongst the Isma%li thinkers, the problem of 
power is equally put forward in another form, in 
the shape of the idea of receptiveness (Rubal). 
Whilst the Primal Intellect receives at a single stroke 
(daf‘ate wabida) everything which rightfully makes 
up its being, the "creatures" inferior to it are in- 
capable of this, Hence they receive successively in 
the course of time the characters and qualities which 
belong rightfully to their essence and which make 
up their secondary perfection. This explains why 
these latter gradually become transformed according 
to the different kinds of movement. It is through 
this that the power of generation (awn) is expli- 
cable. But when they have reached their perfection, 
certain beings tied down to matter are unable to 
keep it and decline into final corruption (fasdd); 
in this way, the force of destruction may be explained. 

The whole theory ís closely connected with the 
dynamic view of the existence of tbe world. Thus as 
in Aristotle, in the Muslim philosophers physics, 
including psychology, are developed into a hierarchi- 
cal system of natural forces and faculties of the 
soul. In place of faculty we sometimes find parts 
of the soul (uégm, adisP; Platonic terminology, 
also used by Aristotle). Galenic influences may be 
traced, in the doctrine of the faculties of the soul 
especially and their localisation (in al-Fārābl, Ibn 
Sinà and al-Ghazall), Al-Farabi deals with this in 
his Fusüs (Le. Abhandiungen, ed. Dieterici, 72 ff. 
wrongly ascribed to Ibn Stn in Tis* rasd^il, 42 11); 
cf. his “Model State" (ed. Dieterici, 34 1L). Ibn 
Sina (Kitab al-Nadjat, Cairo 1913, 258 ff.; cf. I'hdrát, 
ed. Forget, 123 ff.) enumerates some 25 puw 
from the highest faculty of the reasoning soul to 
the powers of the simplest bodies. Al-Ghazall (Tahd- 
fut, ed. Bouyges, index) is acquainted with over 30 
duteá; but some are synonyms. 
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As briefly explained above, in the world of be. 
coming kwowa is earlier in time than fi‘, but fi 
—so his Muslim successors teach following Aristotle— 
is always the earlier in the sense of the higher. 
What is potential caunot of itself devolve into 
actuality. God who is the perfectly real, according 
to the Muslim philosophers, brought the world from 
non-existence (*adam) to existence (wudjūd) or from 
wows to i (ibhridi]. The spirits (Subd!) which 
act as intermediaries between God and the world are 
usually called real. It is the activity of the last 
heavenly spirit, the *a&] fa'&l, which as Ibn Sinà, 
following al-Farabl, expresses it, gives everything 
earthly its form (wahib al-suwar; cf. for this ex- 
pression Ennead:, v, 9, 3), or, as Ibn Rushd prefers 
to say, brings everything potential here into actu- 
ality, This is however not a distinction in principle 
‘between the two philosophers: with Aristotle they 
regard matter and form as substances, potentiality 
and activity as their attributes (lawdhik). 

C. In the Theology of Aristotle (ed. Dieterici, 94) 
is the following remarkable passage: “In this (sen- 
sual) world, action is preferable to potentiality, in 
the higher (intelligible) world, however, potential- 
ity is preferable to action”. This pregnant sen- 
tence is not found in the Enneads but corresponds 
completely to the utterances of Plotinus (Enn, v. L, 
6113, 15 14, 11: 5, 13 f.) According to a general 
principle of Plotinus—not however always logically 
carried through—the categories and main concep- 
tions of Aristotelian philosophy are only to be referred 
to the sensual world. If they are applied to the 
spiritual world, they have another but higher mean- 
ing. The higher Auewa is an intensification of the 
productive faculty discussed under A, In addition, 
there is an. exchange of value in the factors poten- 
tiality and actuality. 

According to Plotinus, the first and only prin- 
ciple of all things (in the Theology of Aristolle = 
God) is raised above the logos of the Stoics (kalima, 
active force) and above the energeia of the Peri- 
patetics (fi). Tt is true that one can say of the 
voic (‘ak!), the first created thing, it is Aóyoç xal 
ivégyeur of the First, but the First himself is from 
his nature Bóvagic, ie. power, all-power, With the 
uniqueness of the First (also called, as eg. by 
Plato, the absolute good) only one quality, that of 
omnipotence, is compatible. All activity however, 
whether it is thinking or acting, presupposes multi- 
plicity and effort, which cannot be ascribed to the 
absolutely simple Being. On this definition of the 
First as Dynamis, cf. Plato's utterance (Soph., 
247 E): “1 define the being of the existing in this 
way, that it is nothing but a Dynamis”. 

Excluding the Mu*tazilo, it may be said that this 
emphasis on the omnipotence in the being of the 
Unique (God) must have been much more natural to 
the Muslim theologians—although traditionally they 
deal with God's knowledge before his power—than 
the Aristotelian view that God is pure Energeia, 
which manifests itself only in thinking. 
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cennas, 1907, esp. 250-75; Tj. de Boer, ERE, art. 
^'Soul (Muslim)", ef. De Wijsbegeerte in den Islam, 

1921, index; S. van den Bergh, Die Epitome der 
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KWANADI (self-designation—K wantl hekua or 
Bago'al; Russian designation—Bagulall, but Kvana- 
dinskiy yark for language) a people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Kwanadi forms, with Andi, 
Akhwakh, Botlikh, Camalal, Godoberi, Karata and 
Tindi, the Andi division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the Ibero-Caucasian languages. Their population 
was 3,054 according to the 1926 Soviet census. 

‘The Kwanadi inhabit the auls of Khushtada, 
Kwanada (Tsumada region), Gimerso, Tisi, Tlibisho 
(Akhwalh region) south of the bend of the Andi 
Koysu in the Dighistin A.S.S.R. Living in isolated 
mountain valleys, the Kwanadi have maintained 
many patriarchal customs, The Kwanadi are Sunnis 
of the Sbáfi school, Their traditional economy was 
based on sheep and goat herding and related activities, 
and on agriculture, 

‘There are two dialects of Kwanadi, sc. Bagulal and 
Tiisi, both of which are purely vernacular, Avar and 
Russian serve as literary languages. The Kwanadi are 
being culturally and linguistically assimilated by 
the Avars, and they appear as Avar-speaking Avars 
in the 1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses (see also ANDI, 
AVAR, DAGHISTAN, AL-KABE). 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Une république soviétique musulmane: le 
Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1958: Geiger «t alii, Peoples and languages of the 
Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Narodi Kavkasa, 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1962, i; S. A. 
Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, Moscow 1958. 

ee (R. Wixman) 

KWATTA, Querra, a town and district of 
northern Balūčistān, now in Pakistan. In both 
the former British India and now in Pakistan, Quetta 
and Pighin, some 2o miles to its north, have formed an 
administrative district. The region is geologically 
complex and is very mountainous, with peaks rising 
up to nearly 12,000 feet/3,850 metres, and itis centred 
upon the basin of the PishIn-Lora river and its tri- 
butaries. The climate is temperate, with cold winters. 
Crops—wheat being the chief rabi* or spring crop and 
sorghum the chief tariy or autumn cne—can only 
be grown in the alluvial river bottoms, and then by 
irrigation; at present, there are about 300 Rariss or 
Aandts (q.v.}, plus a reservoir and a canal, for this. 
The surrounding mountains furnish chromite and 
also coal (in the Sor range near Quetta and at Mač in 
the Bolin Pass area), whose exploitation now em- 
ploys several thousand men, including Swati migrant 
labour snd Pathan and Baldé nomads in the off- 
herding seasons. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, the history of the 
Quettá-Pighin region was closely connected with that. 
of Kandahar [g.v.], some 130 miles/210 km. to the 
north-west with which it is connected by an ancient 
route through Caman just on the Pakistan side of the 
modern border with Afghinistin. The town of Quetta 
(whose name may stem from Pashto Awata “heap, 
hil", or from kota “room, fortress”, ultimately from 
Hindi hohd) was more commonly known till the x9th 
century, and is still known by the local people, as 
Shal or Shalkot; Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809 
calls it “Shaw!” (Am account of the kingdom of Caubul*, 
London 1839, ti, 225). In 884/1479 Husayn Mirzi 
Baykara [g.1.), the Timürid ruler of Harat, awarded 
Shàl, Mustang and Sibi to Dhu "-Nün Beg Arghun 
of Kandahir (see ARGHUN]. These places passed 
after Dhu 'I-Nün's death in 913/1507 to his progeny, 
and in 939/1524 Shih Husayn Beg b. Dhi 'I-Nün 
acknowledged the Mughal Bàbur's suzerainty. 
After a brief Safawid occupation of 963-6/1556-9, 
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they were incorporated in the Mughal empire. The 
Pini Abr, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii, Calcutta 1949, 
states that the Quetta-Pishin region supplied the Em 
peror Akbar with 2,500 cavalry and 2,500 infantry, 
plus grain, sheep and 38 fümáns in money. After 
1031/1622 it came under Safawid control again, and 
Shih ‘Abbas 1 [g.v.) conferred Shal, Mustang and 
Sibi on the Pathan chief Shir Khin Tarin, In the 18th 
century, the Quetta-Pishin region was disputed by 
Ghilzay Pathans and the Brahuis of Kalát, but after 
1112/17589, Abmad Sháh Durránl [g.r.] left Nastr 
Khan of Kalat as ruler in Quetta in return for a 
contingent of troops, at a time when the Afghan 
rulers position in India was being threatened by 
the Mahraias. Henceforth, Quetta was controlled 
by the rulers of Kalit, whose seat was the town of 
that same name 103 miles/182 km. to the south [see 
xILAt]; Pishin and Shorarüd, however, remained 
in Afghyin hands till 1879 (see below). 

The importance of Quetta in recent times has 
arisen from its commercial role as an emporium for 
trade between southern Afghünisthn and the lower 
Indus valley, but above all, from its strategic position. 
1t lies at a point where a north-south route runs from 
Kandahár and the southern Afghánistàn frontier via 
Quetta and the Bolan Pass to Jacobabad and the 
Indus at Shikarpur in Sind, and where a transverse 
route comes from the middle Indus at Déra Ghazt 
Khan (see DErapyAr) and runs westwards through 
Quetta to the Persian border. These factors became 
especially operative in the oth century after the 
annexation by Britain of Sind (1843) and the Pandiab 
(1849). During the First Afghan War (1839-42), when 
Sbah Shudis¢ al-Mulk was placed on the throne in 
Kabül [see ArgHANISTAM. v. History], Quetta was 
occupied by British forces during these years; th 
town was used as a forward base for operations in 
the Kandahar region, and a political agent, Capt. 
Bean, installed there, It was, nevertheless, still only 
a small place, with a mud wall pierced by two gates 
and the governor's fort or miri on artificial mound; 
C. Masson in the late 1820s said that “Shall” possess- 
ed “about 300 houses and a fair bazaar” (Narrative 
of various journeys în Balochistan, Afghanistan and 
the Punjab, London 1842, i, 327-30); and W. Hough 
described it in 1839 as "a most miserable mud town, 
with a small castle on a mound, on which there was a 
small gun, on a rickety carriage” (A narrative of the 
march and operations of the army of the Indus in the 
expedition into Afghanistan, London 1840). Three 
decades later, A. W. Hughes still estimated its popu- 
lation at only ca. 4,000 (The country of Balochistan, 
its geography, topography, ethnology and history, 
London 1877, 67, 73-4). 

After 1842, when Quetta reverted to the Khan of 
Kalat's control, voices in the Government of India, 
such as that of General Sir John Jacob in 1856, urged 
its permanent occupation as a vital strategic point and 
also its being linked with Sind and Kardéf by railway 
(The views and opinions of General John Jacob, ed. 
L. Pelly, Bombay 1855, 349). It was, however, feared 
that such a distant place, as it then was, in the heart 
of the tribal area of northern Baldistin, would be 
difficult to hold in times of crisis, and the proponents 
of “masterly inactivity” carried the day until the 
18705. Fears arising from the Russian advance against 
the Central Asian khanates and possible pressure on 
AfghSnistin led, however, to the adoption now of a 
“Forward policy", and in 1876 a decision was made to 
occupy Quetta, The Treaty of Jacobabad between the 
Viceroy Lord Lytton and the Khan of Kalat renewed 
the right of Britain, already secured in 1854, to send 

















troops into Kalit territory in times of stress and 
made Kalit into a protected native state. Quetta was 
occupied, and Major (later Sir) Robert Sandeman 
became the first Agent thore to the Governor- 
General. 

Quetta's military value was soon proved in the 
Second Afghin War (i878-8), when troops were 
moved through the Bolin Pass and via Quetta into 
the Kandahdr region. By the Treaty of Gandamak 
of 1879 with the Afghan Amir Ya‘kOb b. Shir ‘Alt, 
Sibt and Pishin, with the land up to the Kh*adja 
‘Amrin Mts., the so-called “assigned districts", were 
ceded to Britain, to form with Quetta in 1887 the 
nucleus of British Balütistàn; in 1883 Quetta was 
formally leased to the Government of India by the 
Khan of Kalat in return for an annual payment of 
25,000 rupees. It was at this time that the adminis- 
trative District of Quetta and Pishin was formed. 
After 1879 a broad-gauge railway was built from a. 
point near Sukkur to Pishin via the Harnai Pass, 
and Quetta now became linked with the North-West 
Railway system of India. Later, during the First 
World War, a lengthy branch (44x miles/830 km.) 
was constructed through British Balitistin west- 
wards to a railhead in Persian territory at Zàhidàn. 

Quetta town is situated in lat. 5o^ro' N. and long. 
671 E., and lies at an altitude of 5,508 feet/1,770. 
metres at the northern end of the Shàl valley. Under 
British rule, it became a very important military 
centre, the headquarters of the 4th Division of the 
Western Command, and the seat of the Staff College. 
In £896 it became a municipality. Quetta lies in an 
earthquake zone, and was severely hit by the earth- 
quake of 2935, when tens of thousands of people died: 
buildings subsequently erected there have had to be 
earthquake-proof [see R. Jackson, Thirty seconds at 
Quetia, the story of an earthquake, London 1960). It 
now possesses a good amount of local industry, and 
in x972 had an estimated population of 139,800 
{swollen in summer-time by temporary residents), 
comprising the cantonment and the civil area. The 
population of Quetta itself is now somewhat mixed, 
though still largely Pathan. The surrounding areas 
are, to the north, overwhelmingly Pathan and Pashto- 
speaking (Kakafs, Tarins and Āčakzays); this Pashto 
is close to that of Kandahar, Le. of the southwestern 
group (for specimens of the Pashto of Kandahar and 
Pishin, see Linguistic survey of India, x, t05-12). To 
the south of the town, the Brahui area begins. Quetta 
accordingly straddles the ethnic and linguistic 
boundary between Pathans and Brahuis-Balüé. 

In the present administrative organisation of 
Pakistan, Quetta is the centre of Quetta-Pishin 
District, continuing the former British arrangement 
here (area 5,5149. miles/x3,763 km.t), and also, 
since the re-organisation of i955, when Baliigistin 
‘was merged into the single western unit of Pakistan, 
the centre of the Quetta Division, comprising the 
Districts of Quetta-Pishin plus those of Zhob, Loralai 
and Sibi to the east, and Chagai to the west (area 
53,115 sq. miles/137,567 km.*). 

Bibliography (in addition to sources mentioned 
in the article): T. H. Thornton, Col. Sir Robert 
Sandeman: his life and work on our Indian frontier, 
London 1895, 89 ff., 98, 104-6, 148 ff, 204-1: 
Imperial gazeteer of India", xxi, 12-21; R. Hughes- 
Buller, Baluchistan District gazeteer series. v. 
Quetta-Pishin District, 1907; Murray's Handbook to 
Inaia, Burma and Ceylon, 7th edn. London 1909, 
271-2, 21st edn. 1968, 481-2; Sir T. M. Holdich, 
The gates of India, London 1910, 137-8, 36971; 
Sir Olaf Caroe, Thz Pathans 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957, 
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LASAKAT 41-DAM “lickers of blood”, the name 
given to a group of clans of Kuraysh. According 
to tradition, Kusayy [gx] had allocated to the 
different subdivisions of Kuraysh the quarters which 
they were to occupy in Mecca and had entrusted to 
the Bani ‘Abd al-Dàr various local offices: ad- 
ministration of the day al-nadwa and bearing the 
standard (Iiteó?), the turnishing of provisions (rifáda) 
and drink (sifdya) to the pilgrims, and custodianship 
of the Katba (hidjdba [see KA'A]). However, the 
Banal ‘Abd Manaf thought themselves more worthy 
of these privileges, and Kuraysh (with the exception 
of the B. ‘Amir b. Luayy and Mubarib b. Fihr, 
who stayed neutral) split into two hostile factions, 

The B. Asad b. ‘Abd al-tUzzā, the Zuhra b. 
Kiläb, the Taym b. Murra and the al-Hārith b. Fihr 
joined the side of the B. «Abd Manif, and the five 
clans swore to aid each other and mot to abandon 
each other's cause md balla bahwa sfa, i.e. till the 
end of time. In order to make binding the oath, a 
vessel full of perfume was brought into the Ka‘ba, 
and the participants dipped their hands in it and 
then dried them on the walls of the shrine. Thus 
they became known as the Mutayyabiin “perfumed 
ones". 

In the opposing group, the B. ‘Abd al-Dar had 
the support of the B. Makhzüm, the Sahm, the 
Djumab and the “Adi b. Kab, and these five clans 
took the same oath and became known as the Ablif 
“allies”. The two sides were ready to come to blows 
when an appeal for reconciliation was made, and 
peace was kept by the ‘Abd al-Dar's conceding to the 
*Abá Manàf the sib ya and the rifada. 

The composition of the respective two groups 
is given identically in the old sources, but the Ablàf 
are not always given, and Ibn Kutayba, for instance, 
speaks only of the Mutayyabiin (MaSirif, 604). 
Nevertheless, in his rescension of the disedn of Hassan, 
b. Tbübit (ed. W. Arafat, London 1971, ii, 260), 
Mubammad b. Habfb cites a passage of al-Kalbt 
which attributes also the name laSazat al-dam to the 
Ablaf, and in his Mukabbar, 166, this same author 
states that this group slaughtered 2 camel and 
plunged their hands into its blood; since one member 
of the B. ‘Adi licked this blood, the rest of the 
Kuraysh present imitated him and were therefore 
called la‘akat al-dam. A parallel version is given by 
Ibn Sa*d (Tabakdi, ed. Beirut 1350/1960, i, 77), with 
the difference that we only have mention of a vessel 
containing blood and no reference to the sacrifice of a 
camel. The author of the Kamiis (s.v. l. ©. k) echoes 
this tradition and gives the name of la‘akat al-dam 
to the five clans mentioned above, giving the detail 
that in order to seal the oath they killed a camel and 
‘either licked its blood or dipped their hands into it; 
he does not however say anything about the circum- 
stances surrounding this ceremony. 

Now, for its part, the Sira indeed sets forth the 
difference between the Mutayyabiin and the Ablaf 
over the public duties in Mecca (i, 131-2), but does 


























not mention here the name Ja‘akat al-dam, which it 
reserves (i, 196-7) for one of the two groups formed 
at the time of the dispute among Kuraysh about the 
positioning of the Black Stone during the rebuilding 
of the KaSba. It relates that the B. ‘Abd al-Dar 
brought in a vessel filled with blood and dipped their 
hands in it, swearing, together with the ‘Adi b. 
Ka'b, to fight to the death; it was at this time that 
they became called laakal al-dam, but the Sira 
does not say whether other clans joined with the 
‘Abd al-Dir and the ‘Adi nor anything about the 
licking of fingers. In any case, it was a member of 
Makhzüm who advised the two opposing sides to 
submit to the arbitration of the first person who 
entered the Ka'ba by the door of the Banü Shayba, 
and as is well-known, this was the Prophet. We find 
exactly the same version as the Siva's one in al- 
Țabari, i, 1138. 

A little later, al-Mas*odl ( Muradi, ili, 19-21 = 
55968-70) enumerates the factions making up the 
Ablif and Mutayyabün, but gives the name of la‘akat 
aldam to the ten clans belonging, in his view, to 
the Kuraysh al-Bitàb and made up, apart from two 
exceptions, of the united body of the two factions 
involved. 

It appears clearly from all the pieces of evidence 
mentioned here and agreeing about the Mutayyabün. 
and Abli{ of Mecca, but disagreeing about the 
episode of the faSakal al-dam, that we have stich a 
vague tradition that one wonders whether the story 
of the hands dipped in blood and licked has not been 
invented in the interests of symmetry by traditionists 
anxious to find a parallel with the perfume of the 
Mutayyaban. It is furthermore the only attestation 
of a practice involving the taking in of a few drops of 
blood [see past in Suppl.] which we possess, and the 
LA makes no allusion to it when it cites, in regard 
to the oath called ghamits (s.v. gh. m. s.), the ashes, 
perfume and blood in which the oath-takers steeped 
their hands. 

Bibliography : given in the article; see further 

W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage in 

early Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 48 ff. 

(Ci, Petar) 








LAB (see tatis]. 

LABAB (from Pers. lab«i db “riverside"), the 
irrigated region along the banks of Am@ 
Darya [¢..] in its middle course. The name, though 
of Persian origin, became known apparently only in 
modern times, when this region became one of the 
‘main centres of the settlement of the Turkmens. The 
exact limits of the region have never been defined; it 
seems that it extended as far as Darghin (the 
southernmost town of Kh¥drazm [y.v,) in the 
north and as far as Kalif [gu] in the south, Ta 
pre-Mongol times a narrow tract of cultivated land 
stretched along both the left and the right banks of 
the river, though on the left bank conditions for 
artificial irrigation were better; the uniformly 
cultivated tract began to the north of Amul [gm]. 
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In the post-Mongol period, the irrigation system 
fell into decay, and both banks of Ama Darya were 
inhabited by nomads, except for several townships 
with their surroundings. After the middle of the 17th 
century, a number of Turkmen tribal groups began 
to migrate to Labab from Westem Turkmenia 
through Kh*arazm, and in the 18th century the 
region was inhabited mainly by Turkmens who 
became sedentarised and built a network of irrigation 
canals. In the 18th and igth centuries, Lebáb 
belonged to the Khànate oí Bukbàrà and was 
administratively divided between two wilayats, 
Cürdiüy (former Ámul) and Kerkl. In the zoth 
century, Labab was the most densely populated 
region among all those inhabited by the Turkmens, 
and lack of irrigated lands brought about consider- 
able emigration to Afghanistan and Eastern Bukhara. 
The most numerous among various Turkmen groups 
of Labab have been the tribes Salur {y.v.] to the 
north-west of Cardjily, Sakar to the south-east of 
Cirdiüv, and especially Ersari [g.v. in Suppl] 
further to the south, up to Kalif. Besides them, there 
have been in Labáb almost 30 other tribal groups of 
Turkmens interspersed with each other and, in the 
vicinity of Cardjdy, with Uzbeks. Now Labab 
belongs to the Turkmen Soviet Republic of the 
U.S.S.R., forming the core of the oblast’ (province) 
ot Cardiüy. 
Bibliography : W. Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion, London 1928, 81; idem, 
Sočineniya, iii, Moscow 1965, 160-2; Capt. Bikov, 
Overk dolint Amu-Dar'i, Tashkent 1880; A. V. 
Komarov, in Sbornik geografiteskibh, lopografices- 
Rikh  statistiZeshikh materialou po Azii, xxv, St. 
Petersburg 1887, 278-93; M. V. Grulev, in Izvestiya 
Turkestanshogo otdela Imp. Russkogo Geografičes- 
kogo obshčestva, ijz (Tashkent 1900), 5-87; Ya. R. 
Vinnikov, in Sovdskeye énografiya, 1959, no. 3, 
107-114; idem, in Trudl Instituta istorii, arkheologit 
i Anografii Akademii nauk Tarkmenskoy SSR, vi 
(Aghkhabad 1962), 5-110, with a detailed ethno- 
graphic map; Ocerki istorii semledcliya i agrarnthh 
otnoskeniy v Turkmenistane, Ashkhabad 1971, 
282-8; M. Annanepesov, Kkezyaysteo turkmen v 
XVIILXIX w., Ashkhabad 1972, 40-2, 87-90, 
94-103. (Yv. Batozi) 
LABBAI (Tamil ilappai, thought by Tamil 
“ulamd to derive from labbayka, the pilgrims’ cry 
[see rALBIYA]), à community of Tamil-speaking 
‘Muslims residing in or originating from Tamilnadu 
State, South India. Labbai is a generic term in- 
corporating four subdivisions, the Marakkayar, 
Kayalar, Rawiher and Labbai. All four groups 
Sunnis, the first two predominantly of the Shafi i 
school, while the latter two are Hanaffs. The Marak- 
kayars and Kayalars predominate in the southern 
coastal regions of Tamilnadu, while Rawthers and 
Labbais reside in greater numbers in the state's 
north and its interior. Urbanisation has led to the 
geographic mixing of these communities, but in 
‘the countryside usually only one group lives in a 
particular locati. 

Each subdivision is associated with a distinctive 
tradition. The Marakkayars claim to be the descen- 
dents of Arab sea traders and have a reputation 
as dealers in gems and pearls and as smugglers. 
Kayalars are said to originate from Kayalpatinam, 
‘once an important port on the southern Coromandel 
coast. These two groups once published books and 
newspapers written in the Tamil language and using 
the Arabic script. The Rawthers claim a heritage as 
cavalrymen and horse-traders, while the subdivision. 


























of Labbais are said to be the descondents of Kur?inic 
scholars, In Madurai District, Rawthers refer to the 
employees of their mosques as Labbais. 

The four Labbai subdivisions are effectively 
‘endogamous, although they accept no ideology that, 
would dictate this. On. the contrary, they are ada- 
mantly egalitarian and do not accept any caste 
ranking of their groups, despite being surrounded 
by caste Hindus. The small amount of intergroup 
marriage that does occur in the cities substantiates 
this egalitarianism, since these marriages are con- 
sidered socially acceptable. 

The Labbais are more urban than rural, and con- 
sider mercantilism to be their occupational forte. In 
1961 approximately 55% of the Muslim population 
of Tamilnadu was urban compared to 26.7% of the 
total state population. This latter figure is com- 
mensurate with a society based om an agricultural 
economy. The 55% figure is high and reflects the 
non-agricultural basis of the Muslims’ livelihood. 
Throughout the state they are recognised as astute 
businessmen and traders. A few families have 
achieved wealth, but most operate petty businesses. 

In search of a livelihood, Labbais have travelled 
over much of the Asian world, especially over South- 
east Asia. For centuries they were an important 
economic and political force in Malacca, and they 
are found in numbers in Malaysia, Thailand and 
Singapore. Prior to World War IT, some had business 
in Japan. Wherever they go, they are primarily 
merchants. 

Despite the Labbais' far-flung wanderings, India 
remains a homeland for them and ties are maintained 
Kinsmen in India. Often, overseas Labbais 
maintain households and families in India to which 
they periodically remit money and return home, 
Tt is clear that, despite their wanderings and attach- 
ment to Islam, they identify themselves as Tamilians. 

The Labbais identify strongly with Tamil culture 
and society. For most of them, Tamil is the language 
both within and without the mosque. The Tamil- 
speaking Muslims are proud of their contributions 
to Tamil literature, the sine qua non of Tamil culture. 
The Labbais of the countryside dress in a fashion 
which is more similar to the Hindu mode than do 
most of their urban fellows, Their celebration of the 
‘Abd al-Kadir Djilani ‘Urs commemorating the 
death of "Mohaiyadeen Abdul Kadar Andakai 
Jilani” is im many features similar to the Hindu 
cart festivals, Saint worship centred around this 
Urs forms an important popular undercurrent to 
the strict orthodoxy of urban religious jeaders. 
Many Labbais do not eat beef because they have 
been socialised to Hindu custom, but not to Hindu 
religious ideology. 

In the northern part of Tamilnadu and in Madras 
City, the Labbais have undergone a process of 
Islamisation with a stress on Sunni orthodoxy. 
Saint worship is frowned upon as shirk by religious 
leaders, and when it occurs is much less flamboyant 
than the gala events of the countryside and is 
accompanied by conscious attempts to avoid shirk. 
Labbai dress is distinctively Muslim, and many have 
acquired Urdu as a second language because they 
consider it the language of Indian Muslims and akin 
to Arabic, if only in script. Some mosques in this 
northern part of the state recognise the importance 
of the Dér al-Ulim at Deoband as a centre of 
religious learning,and hire háfigs from there during 
Ramadan. The impulse towards Islamisation is 
part of a process of de-parochialisation. As Muslims 
have become urbanised, their desire to become 
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recognised as good Muslims as well as good Tamilians 
has increased. 

Bibliography : A monograph on the Labbais 
ofa town in northern Tamilnadu is Mattison Mines, 
Muslim merchants : the economic behaviour of an 
Indian Muslim community, New Delhi 1972. 
Other articles by this author on the Labbais 
include Muslim social stratification in India 
the basis for variation, in Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, xxviii (1972), 333-49; Tamil 
Muslim merchants in India's industrial develop- 
ment, in Entrepreneurship and modernization of 
occupational cultures in South Asia, ed. Milton 
Singer, Durham, North Carolina 1973; Islamisation 
and Muslim ethnicity in South India, in Man, N.S. 
x (1975), 404-19; Urbanization, social structure 
and the Tamil Muslim merchant, in Family and 
kinship among the Muslims în India, ed. Imtiaz 
Ahmad, New Delhi 1976; Kin centers and ethnicity 
among Muslim Tamilians, in Papers in anthropol- 
ogy (University of Oklahoma), xviii (1977), 
259-74. A brief monograph of some historical 
interest to the ethnographer is Qadir H. Khan, 
South Indian musalmans, Madras 1910. On Labbai 
politics, see K. McPherson, The political develop- 
ment of the Urdu- and Tamil-speaking Muslims 
in Madras Presidency 190r to 1937, unpublished 
M.A, thesis, University of Western Australia 
1968; idem, The social background and politics 
of the Muslims of Tamil Nad, 1901-1937, in 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, vi 
(1969), 381-402; idem, Yakub Hasan : communatist 
or patriot ?, in University Studies in History 
(Univ. of Western Australia), v (1970), 72-84. 
See also on politics, T. P. Wright, Jr., The Mustim 
League in South India since independence : a study 











im minority group political strategies, in The 
American Political Science Review, Ix (1966), 
579-99. (M. Mines) 
LABBAYKA [see ratory]. 


LABIBI, the pen-name of a Persian poet who 
lived at the end of the ath/r1th and the beginning 
of the sthfrzth century. His personal name as well 
as almost any other particulars of his lile are un- 
known. The Tardjumün al-balagha bas preserved 
an elegy by Labibi on the death of Farrukhi [gs], 
which means that the former was probably still 
alive in 420/1037-8. A kasida attributed to him by 
fAwIL is addressed to a mamdah by the name of 
Abu 'LMuzaffar, who in tbat source is identified 
with a younger brother of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Mahmüd. But it is more likely that he was a member 
of the Ald Mubtadj, the rulers of Caghaniyan, who 
was also a patron of Farrukhl's poetry (see C. 
Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghaniyan in early Islamic 
times, in. Tran, JBIPS, xix [ro&r], rt-12). In the 
Madjma* al-fugahd? (i, 445) the poem is in fact 
presented as a work of the latter, but it also occurs 
in manuscripts of the Diwan of Manieihri and in 
the works of other poets. The attribution to Labibi 
was rejected by Rypka and Borecký, but is defended 
by most modern Iranian scholars. Apart from this 
poem, the remaining poetry of Labibi consists of 
fragments only, mostly single lines quoted in evidence 
by lexicographers. Some of these lines belonged to 
mathnawi-poems, the subject of which can no longer 
be ascertained. 

Though his work fell into oblivion quite soon, 
Labibt must have been a poet of some distinction in 
his own age. Bayhaķi, writing about 4501058, 
appreciated him as an wstad-i subhan; and so did 
Mas'üd-i Sa‘d-i Salman, who also styled him sayyid 











al-shuSard? and imitated one of his Rasidas (Diwan, 
ed. R. Vásimi, Tehran 1339/1960, 571). The many 
quotations contained in the Lughati Furs of Asadi 
prove that his poems were still circulating in the 
later part of the sth/ th century. 

Bibliography: The remnants of Labibi's 
poetry were collected and studied most com- 
prehensively by J. Rypka and M. Borecký, 
in ArO, xiv (1943), 261-307; other collections 
were published by Mubammad Dabir-Siyāķi, 
Mihr, viii (1331/2952), 310-2, 367-71, 650-3, 
Labibi wa ask ári i, Tehran 1332/1933, and 
Gundj-i bāz yāfta, i, Tehran 1334/1955, 1-34. Sce 
further; Radayanl, Tarcuman abbalaga, ed. 
Ahmed Ates, Istanbul 1949, 32 and giris, 121 f; 
Bayhaki, Tarikh-i Mas‘adi, ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran 
r3r9/t040, i, 75; Kay-Kawas, Kabas-ndma, ed. 
Ghulam-Husayn Yosufl, Tehran 1345/1966, 128, 
365 f.; SAwfl, Lubäb, ii, 40 f., ed. S. Nafis!, Tehran 
1335/1956, 276 f., 67" £; Rida-Kull Khan Hidayat, 
Madjma* aLfusahé^, lith. Tehran 1295/1878, i, 
494; M. T. Bahir, in Ayanda, iii (1306/1927), 
151-2; idem, in. Aryünd, iii (1324/1945), 518-22; 
Dh, Safa, Ta?riM4-i adabiyyát dar Irán, i, Tehran 
1342/1963, 547-50. (J. T. P. pe Brut} 
LABID v. RABIA, AbÜ ‘Agi, Arab poet 

of the wukkadram. He belonged to the family of 
Band Dja‘far, a branch of the Kilab, who belonged 
to the Banü "Amir b. Safa'a (see Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 93 and Register, ii, 374-5). 

According to Ibn Sa'd, vi, zt, he died in 40/660-1 
in the night on which Mu‘awiya arcived in al-Nukhay- 
la to conclude peace with al-Hasan b, SAIL Others, 
like Ibn Hadiar, iii 6s7, whom Nöldeke (Fünf 
Mo‘allagdt, ii, 51) thinks ought to be followed, give 
41 A-H., others again 42. He is said to have reached 
an unusually great age (al-Sidjistànl, K. al-Mu'am- 
marin, ed. Goldziher, § 61). In fact, he makes several 
allusions to this in his poems. The date of his birth 
can only be approximately fixed. Even before 600 
A.D. he seems to have attained a prominent position 
in his tribe by his command of language. As quite 
a young men, he is said to have accompanied a 
deputation from his tribe to the court of king Aba 
Kabis Nu‘man of al-Hira (ca, 380-602), and when 
the latter was incited against the Band ‘Amir by 
his friend Abū Rabi“ b. Ziyad al-‘Absf (of the tribe 
to which Labid’s mother belonged), Labld succeeded 
with a satirical radiaz poem (Diwan, no. 33) in so 
ridiculing him to the king that he restored his favour 
to the Band ‘Amir. A verse from Nu‘man’s answer 
to his courtier, who sought to defend himself from 
the lampoon on him in this radjaz poem, became 
proverbial (cf. al-Mufaddal, ai-Fakhir, i, 41-2; 
al-‘Askarl, Amthal, on the margin of al-Maydani, ii, 
117, 7-18; al-Maydint, ii, 33; K. al-Aghani, xv, 
45 ivi, 226; Abd al-Kadir, Kkisanat al-adab, 
ii, 79 If, iv, 177 {f.). In his later poems Labid also 
often prides himself on having helped his tribe by 
his eloquence. He remained loyal to his tribe even 
when a famous poet, and scorned the profession of a 
wandering singer, practised by his contemporary 
al-Asha. But the coming of the Prophet Muhammad 
threw him out of the usual groove. We do not know 
the exact date of his conversion to Islam. As early 
as Djumada IT of the year 8 Sept.-Oct. 629, the chiefs 
of the tribe of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, sc. ‘Amir b. Tufayl 
and Arbad b. Kays, a stepbrother of Labld, seem 
to have negotiated in Medina about the adhesion 
of their tribe to the new community, but without 
reaching any result (see Caetani, Annali, ii, 9o ff.) 
Both men are said to have soon afterwards come to an 
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untimely end, Amir from plague and Arbad from a 
lightning stroke; the latter story seems to find 
confirmation in Labld's lament for him (Diwdn, 
no. 5). The accusation on the other hand that Arbad 
attempted to kill the Prophet is quite incredible. 
In the year 9/630-1, the tribe again sent a deputation 
to Medina which included the poet, and an agreement 
was reached, Labid is said on this occasion to have 
become a Muslim. He later migrated to Kafa, where 
he died. Of his family, only a daughter is mentioned 
who is said to have inherited his talent (see al- 
Maydàni, ii, 49, 13 fL; al-Ghuzüll, Mafálit al-budàr, 
à 52, 7 f£). 

Labld's poems were very highly esteemed by the 
Arabs, Al-Nabigha is said to have declared him the 
greatest poet among the Arabs or at least of his tribal 
group, the Hawazin, on account of his Mu‘allaka. He 
himself is said to have claimed third place after Imrv? 
akKays and Tarala. A-Diumabi (Tabaküi ai- 
shw'erd?, ed. Hell, 29-30) places him in the third 
class of pagan poets along with al-Nàbigha al-Dja*dI, 
Abü Dhu'ayb and al-Shammakh. Labid showed 
himself equally master of the hidjd’, the marthiva 
and the Aasida, One of his kasidds was adopted into 
the collection of Mw'allabit and is thought by 
Nüldeke (Fünf Mo'allagdt, i, 51) to be one of the 
best specimens of Bedouin poetry, Labid uses the 
traditional pictures from the animal world—wild 
asses and antelopes fleeing before the hunter and 
fighting with his dogs—as charmingly as the usual 
complacencies about drinking bouts. He seems, on 
the other hand, to have cultivated the nastb only 
because it was traditional. He deals far less with the 
subject of woman's love than with the description of 
the aflal, which he likes to compare with artistic 
calligraphy. He is also fond of recalling memories of 
places of his native district, the palmgroves and 
irrigation channels which continually move him to 
charming descriptions; indeed, in one such connection 
he gives the whole itinerary ( irán, no. 19, vv. 4 ff.) 
of a journey from central Arabia to the coast of the 
Persian Gulf (see von Kremer, op. cit, in Bibl. 
below, 12). As his almost contemporary Abo Dhuayb 
is fond of doing, in the Mu‘allaka, v. 55 ff., he turns 
however once more to his beloved, and thus combines 
the nasib with the main part of the Aasida into an 
organic whole; but for him this is simply a mode of 
transition to a new descriptive passage. His poetry 
is, however, distinguished from that of other poets 
of the pagan period by a certain religious feeling 
which seems to have been not exactly rare among 
his contemporaries, even before Muhammad's 
mission. While Zuhayr, for example, still expresses 
his practical wisdom derived from the experience 
of a long life, in plain though impressive language, 
Labid on such occasions always strikes a religious 
note. He certainly did not profess Christianity, 
nor can we see in him a representative of the so- 
called hanifs of the Sira, as von Kremer wished to do. 
In him, rather, we find the belief in Allāh as the 
guardian of morality finding particular expression, 
a belief already widely disseminated in Arabia. 
Such passages naturally invited the Muslim tradi- 
tionists to increase them, Indeed, a later author 
went so far as to ascribe to him a verse by Abu 
"I'Atáhiya (fragment 18). But many passages of his 
Diwwiin seem to owe tbeir inspiration to the Kurân. 
‘The statement that be wrote no more poetry after 
his conversion to Islam is obviously an invention 
(see Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 21, 4, repeated later; e.g, by al- 
Ghüzüli, Mafdli*, i, 52, below); it is contradicted 
by the simple fact that poems 21 and 53 of the 











Diwin were only composed shortly before his 
death (4 ghdnt, xvi, x01). The description of Paradise 
(Diwan, nos. 3, 4) is certainly inspired by the in- 
formation in tbe Kur, like the idea that precedes 
it, that a record is kept of the doings of men. Under 
the influence of [slam in. nos. 39 and 4r (v. 11 of 
which, as Ibn Kutayba (K. al-Shi'r, 153, 5) already 
points out, certainly must be written after his 
conversion, if it is not to be considered an interpola- 
tion), he replaces the nasib by pious admonitions, 
Thus he creates a new artistic form, that of poetical 
paraenesis on the transitoriness of human life; 
besides the Kur'àn, he may of course have been 
influenced by the Christian preaching ip the works 
‘of ‘Adi b. Zayd. He only follows older models in 
this connsction when he combines admonition with 
the averting of blame from a woman in no. rẹ, as 
in Taraia’s Mufallata, vv. 56 ff. 63-5 (of. Caskel, 
Das Sckichsal, 9), where this is, however, only an 
episode in the kayida. 

Labid's Diwin was edited, according to the 
Fikrist, 158, by several of the greatest Arabic 
philologists, al-Sukkari, Abd ‘Amir al-Shaybaal, 
akAsma'i, al-Tast and Ibn al-Sikkit, Of these 
recensions, only half of that of al-Țūsi, together with 
a commentary, has survived ín the manuscript of 
akKhalidi (see below) from the year 589/1195. All 
other manuscripts are much later, eg. those in 
Leiden and Strasbourg, and that in Cairo not yet 








utilised, which also con! n of Aba 
‘Dhu’ayb, ed. by J. Hell. 
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LABIN or Liax (coll.; singular /abima, libua) 
designates in Arabic the unfired brick whose use 
in building dates back to the earliest antiquity; to 
speak only of the present domain of Islam, some 
traces have survived above-ground on the Iranian 
plateau, in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt, where 
this material was used in the Pharaonie period to 
build pataces and royal tombs as well as poor hovels; 
it is certain that it was also in use in the Arabian 
peninsula and North Africa. The hog-backed bricks 
of Mesopotamia appear to be no longer used, and the 
labina generally has a geometric, fairly regular shape, 
that of a parallel-sided rectangle, whose variable 
dimensions are at the largest those of » bond-stone 
and often have the ratio 4 « 2 x 1 (e length 
56 cm,, width 28, thickness 14, or 42 X 21.X 10. 
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36x 38x 9, 32 x 16 x B; but 45x 35 x 5. in 
South Arabia). This unfired, rough and fairly econom- 
ical brick is composed essentially of dampened, 
shaped clay, which is then turned into a wooden 
mould (milan) without a bottom or cover, packed 
tight and finally dried in the sun; the clay is fined 
down, depending on the region, with sand, gravel, 
chopped straw, and potsherds in fixed proportions 
to prevent its crumbling and cracking, Once taken 
out of the mould, the bricks are left for a while 
longer in the sun and sometimes stockpiled before 
being used in the construction of buildings which 
can reach a considerable height; this was notably 
the case of the ziggurats of Mesopotamia, and it is 
still that of the houses, several storeys high, which 
are built in South Arabia (the technique of manufac- 
ture and construction i& explained by M. Bifagih 
and J. Chelhod, Notes préliminaires sur l'architecture 
de Shibam, in St. Isl. li [1980], 195-6). At Shidim, 
the foundations to a depth of 3 m. are of stone; 
however, the trench intended for them, usually 
wider than the wall, may only be filled up with beaten 
earth and ballast. In low houses and enclosures 
the walls are sometimes supported by wooden posts 
driven into the ground with regular spaces between 
them, The building can be strengthened, at least in, 


its lower part, by means of two thicknesses of bricks | 


placed alternately longwise and crosswise; the walls 
erected ace generally thicker at the bottom than at 
the top, which, on the outside, gives the impression 
that they are leaning dangerously. Houses of unfired 
brick have the advantage of being warm in winter 
and cool in summer, and there are countries, such as 
Egypt, where labin is preferred to fired brick. But 
the large buildings form great masses of thick walls 
(as much as 10 m. in antiquity), pierced with a few 
arrow apertures. 

This material is in current use, either because of 
its low cost, or because, in the region, clay is readily 
exploitable, and stone is rare, hard to extract or 
too heavy; but rainfall must not be very pleatitul, 
for heavy rains cause severe deterioration of the 
walls to the point of making them disintegrate, even 
if they are lined with a coating of earth mixed with 
lime or plaster. The ancients took some supplemen- 
tary precautions against erosion, by providing 
gutters, drains, reed beds, etc. 

Unfired bricks are pointed with a mortar made 
of earth with an admixture of lime or ash (the use 
‘of bitumen, as in ziggurats, does not seem to be 
current). This mortar, like the coating mentioned 
above, is called madar (see LA, s.w.) in Classical 
Arabic, but this term (which one hesitates to connect 
with materia) seems clearly to be applied also to 
construction of earth and labin, to judge at least 
by the expression aA al-madar which designates the 
sedentaries as opposed to añ? al-wabar “the people 
of the camel skin” = tents, ie. the nomads, even 
allowing for the Arab taste for paronomasia; a fairly 
strong indication is supplied by the meaning of ma- 
dara "a village built of /abin", However, the ambi- 
guity of the vocabulary does not always enable us to 
distinguish clay or mud fcom unfired brick, for Arabic 
texts give the impression that the same term was 
used for the different techniques; but it is probable 
that the Prophet's house in Medina was actually of 
unfired brick and that the akl al-madar lived in 
dweltings of the same kind, while the expression is 
also applied, by extension, to some citizens living in. 
stone houses. 

Another difficulty arises from the uncertainty 
of the terminology, Although Ibn Manzür (L4, s.v.) 
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classifies fab as a synonym of ddiurr “fired brick” 
(see below) and this word still has this meaning in 
Egypt for example, it designates in. the Muslim West. 
a lump of carth or an unfired brick, and it is further- 
more in this latter sense that it has been adopted 
and preserved in Spanish in the form adobe. But Ibn 
Khaldün (Mukaddima, Bk, i, Ch. v, 25) states that 
the fawwib is the mason who builds a wall in clay. 
At first sight, this craft name appears to be derived 
directly from füb with the meaning of "clay", but 
it is quite possible that a telescoping may have 
taken place with (db (i)ya “clay, mud” which, on the 
other hand, comes from the Spanish tapia (see Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v.). This borrowing leads us to think that 
the clay technique, well-known in antiquity, notably 
in Mesopotamia, was imported into the Maghrib from 
Spain. Tábya, which is still in use today in Algeria 
and Morocco, is used by Tbn Khaldan, when he speaks 
(loc. cit.) of bind? bi ‘I-turdb) and describes in detail 
the way a clay wall is built, according to a process 
which has not changed since then (cf. a description 
in Berber in E. Laoust, Mois e choses berbires, 
Paris 1920, 24). The masons, generally specialists 
belonging to particular tribes, use a frame made of 
two boards (lawh) of variable dimensions, but on 
average 150 to 180 cm. long by 8o wide, which they 
place face-to-face at a distance equal to the width 
of the wall under construction; the frame is held in. 
place by cross-pieces and ropes and closed at both 
ends. The earth, prepared as for unfired brick, is 
mixed with lime, gravel etc. and carried in baskets; 
as soon as it is ready to be turned into the frame, 
it is beaten with a kind of rammer (mirkaz, pl- 
marākiz). The workmen generally arrange several 
frames so as to be able to carry out their work 
horizontally, then vertically with superimposed 
coats until the work is completed. Clay, which can 
form a really solid concrete, is used for the construc- 
tion of all kinds of buildings, which can reach a 
great height and be very long-lasting. This is the 
case particularly with ramparts and military works; 
near Fas a bridge was built of very hard clay rein- 
forced with fired bricks on top of the arches. 

The kilnfired brick is designated in Arabic 
by the collective ddiurr, but to judge by the multi- 
plicity of forms which this term assumes (ddjur. 
adjar, yddiur, adjiran, udiurr, etc.; noun of unity 
ddjurra, adjurra, etc), ali at any rate in the LA, 
it is clear that the Arabs did not possess either the 
term signifying or the object signified; nor is it 
known in what period there took place the borrow- 
ing from Persian agür which Arab lexicographers 
freely recognise. It is a fact that fired brick, whose 
use is widespread throughout the Islamic world, was 
sed particularly in Persia and the lands which fell 
directly under its influence. It will be recalled, 
for example, that the Muslims who founded Basra 
first demarcated the mosque by means of a reed 
enclosure, then built it in Jabin and rebuilt it in fired 
brick a few years later, All the same, a Roman and 
Byzantine Influence was felt to an equal extent in 
the regions situated further west, The word which 
is used today with the meaning "tile", kirmid, is a 
sing. made from Aardmid, of which the LA asserts 
(Vir... that it designates in Syria the fired 
bricks (ddjurr) of the baths and comes from the 
rümi word Rirmidáli (sic; xepatc, Bog “brick, 
tile", rather than xépaut0¢). 

The kiln (atiün) is similar to that of the potters, 
and consists of a furnace with a firing-room on top 
of it. Of smaller dimensions than the labin, the fired 
brick is not nearly so thick (3 to 6 cm.). Buildings 
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in which it is exclusively used are rare (a characteris- 
tic example is the Mauscleum of the Sámánids at 
Bukhári, where the arrangement of the bricks is 
particularly stylistic); in fact, it is generally com- 
bined with other materials (e.g. the Kasr al-Hayr 
al-Gbarb [q.v] consists of a wall of limestone, 
fired brick and unfired brick at the top); it is used 
for certain parts of the building (arches, vaults, 
staircases, etc.) and put to good use by architects 
to vary the decoration of their works. From the 
Gth/rath century, the glazed block has offered the 
possibility of obtaining similar effects to those of 
mosaic. 

Bibliography : Apart from the sources cited, 
see the various works on Islamic architecture, 
the bibliography of the sections related to the 
monuments of the towns, countries and dynasties, 
amd the articles AncmiTECTURE and BINA". 

(Cu, Petar) 

LABLA, the name given by Arabie authors to 
Nigara, ancient llipla, which was the seat of a bishop 
in the Visigothic period and which is situated about 
40 miles to the west of Seville in the right bank of 
the Rio Tinto (in the modern province of Huelva), 
Certain authors, notably Yakit, also call it al- 
Hamrá? because of the reddish colour of its walls 
and of its environs. It was the main town of one of 
the Aras of the Gharb al-Andalus (9.0.]; it must 
have been integrated within the great division of 
Ishbiliya {9.v.], and separated from it in the course 
of the administrative reorganisation. The Aira was 
bounded, at 4o miles to the west, by the plain of 
Ukghunüba; at 20 miles to the east, by the Aljarafe. 
of Seville; at 5o miles to the north, by the Aüra of 
Büdja [e] (Beja); and at 6 miles to the south, 
by the Atlantic, According to al-Udhri, it contained 
eight districts (asddim), including that of the town 
itself, and the total tax revenue in the time of al- 
Hakam I went as high as 15,627 dindrs, The town's 
population included a certain number of Arab 
families, amongst whom the Yabsubls were dominant, 
some Berbers and the descendants of the Hispano- 
Romans and the Hispano-Visigoths, both Christian 
and Islamicised. 

The soil of Labia favoured all sorts of agricultural 
exploitation, thanks to its fertility and to the waters 
which the three river sources of the Sierra d’Aracena 
brought down; one of these gave sweet drinking 
water, another contained alum and the third copper 
sulphate. The district produced cereals and a wide 
variety of fruits, with fig trees, numerous olive 
trees and vineyards which yielded high-quality 
raisins, Excellent safflower (Susfar, carthamus 
tinctarius) was grown which, together with other 
dyestuffs like cochineal (firmis), was used for dying 
leather and skins, Bovines and horses were reared, 
and these, plus hunting and fishing, were sources 
of wealth. [t was also a lively commercial centre. 

Niebla still retains ancient remains and solid walls 
from its original foundation. There were dependent 
on the madina towns and a fortress, notably for a 
certain period, Huelva (Awbābā, Onaba or Wānaba), 
Tejada (Talyáta) and Gibraleén (Djabal al-‘Uyan) 
on the Odiel, 

According to Ibn al-Shabbit, it was conquered in 
93/712 by Müsi b. Nusayr or, more feasibly, by his 
son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz in the next year. Niebla was the 
seat of a part of the djund of Hims, In 149/766 there. 
was the rising of Sa'ld al-Matari al-Yabsubi. In 
240/844, after having occupied Ishbiliya for some 
days, the Northmen or Madids fg.v.) went on to 
Labla, sacked it and carried off the inhabitants. 




















In 284/897 occurred another rising, whose sup- 
pression the amir of Cordova entrusted to his son 
Aban. Between this date and 3os[916 it must have 
risen yet again, for on 20 Ramadan 304/17 March 
917 the hadjib Badr b. Abmad occupied it when it 
was in the power of a certain "Uthmán b. Nasr. At the 
fall of the caliphate, it became a /d?ifa principality, 
actually set up in 414/1023-4 when Abu "lAbbás 
Ahmad b. Yabya al-Yahsubl, Tad} al-Dawla, rose up 
and was proclaimed ruler, this being recognised by 
the people of Gibraleón. His brother and successor (in 
4331041-2) had difficulties with al-Mu‘tadid of 
Seville. For some time, al-Muzatfar of Badajoz 
provided the ruler of Labla with help, but in the 
end the latter had to shelter under the protection 
of Abu ‘LWalld Ibn Djahwar [see nJAHWARIDS], 
with whom he sought refuge in 433/1052-3. Labla 
remained under the rule of his nephew, Fath b. 
Khalaf b. Yabyà, Nasir al-Dawla, who made a 
treaty with al-Mu‘tadid; but the latter ravaged his 
territories and in 445/1053-4 Fath b, Khalaf had to 
flee to Cordova, where he died. 

In the middle of the year 484/1091, Labla passed 
into the hands of the Almoravids, In ca. 538/1144, the 
doctrines of Iba Kàs [g.v.] of Mértola caused a 
certain amount of anxiety. Being hostile to Almora- 
vid power, Yüsuf b. Abmad al-Bitrüdjl defended 
the town against Ibn Ghániya until the time when 
it submitted, in 540/1146, to the Almohad Barrāz 
al-Masafl. Eight or nine years later, the latter 
rebelled, and Labla had to be taken in 549/1154 by 
Yahya b. Yaghmar, who conducted a great massacre 
of the populace. The Infante Don Sancho of Portugal 
and Portuguese troops passed by Labia im 574/1178 
and 578/1182. Under Ibn Mahfüz, it came o form, 
in the 7th/15th century, an independent principality 
comprising Huelva, Saltés and part of the Algarve, 
and recognised the suzerainty of Ferdinand II o 
Castile. It was besieged for several months by 
Alfonso X, and capitulated in 660/1262. 
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(J. Bosen Vit) 

LACCADIVES, a group of coral islands 
in the south-eastern Arabian Sea lying off the 
Malabar Coast of India between lat. 8° and 12°30’ 
N,, and between long, 71° and 74° E. Under British 
Indian rule these were formerly the Laccadive 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands; but in 1956 the 
group was brought under a single administration to 
form the Indian Union Territory of Laksha- 
dweep (Sanskrit: Laksadvipa “the hundred thousand 
islands”). There are in all 27 islands and islets of 
which ten—Maliku, Kalpeni, Kavrathi, Androth, 
Agathi, Amini, Kadmat, Kiltan, Bitra and Chetlat — 
are inhabited, Maliku, which is separated from the 
rest of the group by the 114 mile-wide Nine Degree 
Channel and from the Maldive Islands {g.v-] by the 
7% mile-wide Eight Degree Channel, is attached to 
Lakshadweep politically, but belongs ethnically and 
culturally to the Maldives. In this article it is cor 
sidered separately from the "Laccadives Proper" 

The Laccadives were originally settled (possibly 
as early as the 2nd century A.D, but certainly 
by the rst/7th century) by Hindu groups (Nambudiri, 
Nayar and Tiyyar) from North Malabar. Little is 
known of the early history of the islands, They were 
conquered by the Chola Radjis of South India in 
the 4th/roth century, By ca, 1500 they had passed 
under the rule of the Kélatieri Radjas of Kólattunid 
(North Malabar}, by whom they were given in 
diägir [q.v] to the Ali Radjas of Kannanir [g..] 
in the mid-roth/r6th century. The Ali Radjas were 
the leading family of the Malabar Muslim community 
or Mppilas [7.o.], and under their rule the Laccadive 
Islands’ coir trade became the monopoly of the 
Kannanûr Mäppilas. 

In 1786 the inhabitants of the northern (Ainindivi) 
islands of Amini, Chetlat and Kiltan rose in protest 
against the coir monopoly and the harshness oi 
Kannaniir rule. They appealed for protection to 
TipG Sultan of Mysore (¢.t.], and as a result were 
transferred to bis rule in 1787; they passed to the 
East India Company after the fall of Setingapatam in 
1799. The Southern (Laccadives) group remained 
under Kannanür until they were finally sequestrated 
by the British in 1875 (though the Bibi of Kannanür 
retained a nominal sovereignty until 1908), Both 
groups of islands remained under British rule until 
India attained independence in 1947. Today the 
capital of the Union Territory of Lakshadweep is 
Kavrathi Island, and the population (including 
Maliku) is 37,810 (Census of India, 1971, Series 29 
(Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, part 
NIA, 8). 

The people of the Laccadives are linked ethnically 
and culturally with the Malayalam-speaking Dravi- 
dian people of Kerala, especially with the Mippilas 
of North Malabar. There has also been a sustained 
Arab—particularly Yemeni—influence on the islands 
which lie in the path of the direct sea route between 
Arabia, South India and the Far East; certainly 
the mediaeval Arab navigators were familiar with 
the Laccadives, which they knew as the Diuzur al-fdl, 
Djuzwr aLjdlit or (collectively with the Maldives) 
as the Dibodjdi (G. R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation 
inthe Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, 
London 1971, 458-60), As a result of this Arab 
































influence, the islanders speak Malayalam with an 
adinixture of Arabic, and write in the Arabic script. 

The Laccadives were converted to Islam in ca, 
the 7th/13th century, according to legend by one 
‘Ubayd Allāh, an Arab castaway whose tomb on 
Androth island is particularly venerated. The 
islanders are overwhelmingly Sunni Muslims of the 
Shàfifi madkhab, but there are also followers of the 
RifaT and Kadiri farikas, and of the Wahhābi- 
oriented Mujahid movement (which is active in 
Kerala), The women do not observe purdah and 
may (as in the neighbouring Maldives) have their 
Own mosques with a female imdm (Ellis, A short 
account of the Laccadive Islands ond Minicoy, Madras 
1924, 60). 

Unusually for an Islamic society, the Laccadives 
‘are predominantly matrilineal. The people follow 
the Malabar system of matrilineal descent (Mala- 
yalam: Marumaxkathéyam), The community is 
organised in exogamous matrilineal groups known as 
daraváds. There is à duolocal residence pattern (ie. 
after marriage the wife remains in her maternal 
home and is "visited" by her husband), Descent is 
traced through the mother, and family (faravád) 
property is passed on through the mother's line. 
The self-acquired property of the father is passed 
‘on according to the Islamic family law. Monogamy 
is usual, but divorce is common. 

The Laccadive Islanders are divided into three 
caste-like endogamous groups, in hierarchical order 
the Koyas (the land-owners); the Malis (from the 
Arabic mu‘ailim, traditionally the sailing class); 
and the Melacheris (the coconut workers—originally 
the agricultural serfs of the Koyas). Today both 
the traditional caste-structure and the marumak- 
Aathdyam system are breaking down under the 
impact of modernisation. 

Maliku (corrupted by Europeans to Minicoy, 
pethaps from the Arabic Milikai), is am isolated 
island within the Maldivian cultural sphere which 
by the mid-roth/r6th century had fallen under the 
control of the Ali Radjas of Kannandr. Maldivian 
political control has never been re-established. The 
iuhabitants are Indo-European, speak the Maldivian 
language Divehi (though it is known on Maliku as 
Mah), and use the Maldivian script Tána. Originally 
‘Theravada Buddhist, the islanders are today Sunnt 
Muslims of the Shati% madhtad. They were probably 
converted in the mid-6th/r2th century. Descent is 
patrilineal, but women occupy a respected and 
powerful position in society. They do not observe 
burdah, but sometimes wear a head-veil called the 
burig. As in traditional Maldivian society the 
people are divided into four hierarchical, caste-like 
Kroups; see MALDIVES, 
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Delhi 1969 (Kalpeni Island); A. R, Kutty, Mar- 

riage and kinship in an island society, Delhi 1972 

(Kalpeni Island); M. Ramunny, States of owr 

Union—Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islards, 

Delhi 1972; L. Dube, Caste analogues among the 

Laccadive Mustims, in Caste and social stratifica- 

tion among the Muslims, ed. I. Ahmad, Delhi 1973, 

195-234; K. K.N. Kurup, The Ali Rajas of 

Cannanore, Trivandrum 1975 (especially "'Se- 

questration of the Laccadives", 70-83, and “Ad- 

ministration of the Islands", 84-90); K. P. Ittaman, 

Amini Islanders ; social structure and change, 

Delhi 1976 (the works by Burman, Dube, Kutty 

and Ittaman are particularly valuable); A. D. W. 

Forbes, Caste end matritiny in the Laccadive 

Islands, in Religion, vilifx (Spring 1978], 15-39; 

idem, Southern Arabia and the Islamization. of 

ihe Central Indian Ocean Archipelagos, in. Procs. 
of the Internat, Conference on Indian Oran Studies, 

Univ. of Western Australia, Perth, August 1979, 

Section v. Cultural exchanges and influences, 

forthcoming. 

(Maliku Istand) W. Logan, Official Report 
on Minicoy, Madras 1870; H, M, Winterbotham, 
Repori on Minicoy, Madras 1876, (both Logan 
and Winterbotham were Inspection Officers, 
Revenue Department, Government of Madras); O, 
Bartholomeusz, Minicoy and its people, London 
1885; J.S. Gardiner, The Atoll of Minikoi, in 
Proceedings of ihe Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
xi (1900), 22-6 (largely natural history); H.C. P. 
Bell, The Maldive Islands; monograph on the 
history, archaeology and epigraphy, Colombo 1940 
(includes a translation of the Maldivian Ta’rikA 
(536-1237/r1g1-1821), with numerous references 
to Maliku and to the Ali Rádiás of Kannanür; 
C. Maloney, The Maldives : new stresses ín an old 
nation, in Asian Survey, xvil7 (June 1976), 654-71; 
and see MaLDivEs, Bibliography. 

(Census Reports) The Government of India 
issues decennial census reports, the most recent 
being 1971. See Census of India, 1971, Series 29, 
"Laccadive, Minicoy and  Amindivi Islands) 
(3 vols). (A. D. W. FongEs) 
LADAKH. @ region of the extreme north of 

India. It lies between lat. 32° and 36" N and tong, 
75" and 80° E, and is bounded on the north and east 
by the Chinese territories of Sin-kiang and Tibet, 
on the south by the Indian province of Himacál 
Pradesh, on the north-west by Baltistan, and on the 
west by Kashmir, of which it now constitutes a 
province, covering an area of 30,220 sq. miles, Its 
capital is Leh. 

Ladakh is known to the Tibetans as Mangyal or 
Maryul. The poptlation may be divided into four 
racial groups, CAmpis, Ladakhis, Baltis and Dards, 
‘of whom the first three are of Tibetan stock and the 
Jast Aryan. There is a small Muslim community, but 
the majority are Buddhist, whence the name Bhottas 
traditionally given to the inhabitants of Ladākh by 
their neighbours, 

The indigenous chronicles furnish litte more 
than a list of rulers with the merest sketch for each 
reign (see K. Marx, Three documenis relating to the 
history of Ladakh, in [ASB, lx [r891], 97-138; 
Inili [1894], 94-107; lxxi [1902], 21-34), but from 
time to time references in external sources provide a 

















|. valuable landmark. In the 8th century A.D., through 
the medium of Kashmir, then vassal to the T'ang, 
Ladakh was briefly drawn into the Chinese sphere 
of influence, after which there is a long gap until 
around 1400, when Leb received an embassy from 
the great Tibetan reformer Tsong-kapa. At this time 
there were two main principalities in Ladakh, 
but in the mid-rotb/16th century we find the country 
reaching its greatest extent and united under one 
ruler, Is size was temporarily reduced through 
subsequent wars with its neighbour ‘All Mir [see 
sAvrSTAM], and late in the rath/s7th century it 
was invaded from Tibet by the Déungarian Mongols 
{see KaLMUK]. This threat Ladakh withstood by 
calling in the aid of the Mughal Emperor, who made 
it a condition that the ruler should become a Muslim. 
His successors were again Buddhists, but from this 
time dates the penetration of the country by Islam. 

In 1854 it was invaded by Zuráwar Singh, the 
general of Mabaridjà Gulab Singh of Djamma, 
and was obliged to pay tribute, There ensued a 
series of risings and intrigues until 1841, when 
Ladakh seized its opportunity to revolt following the 
defeat of the Dégris in Tibet, but was soon crushed 
by a fresh army from Djammü. It was now defi- 
nitively annexed to Djammü [g4.], thus becoming 
jn 1846 part of Kashmir, For its subsequent history, 
see KASHMIR.. 

Bibliography: Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
Ladák, physical, statistical and historical, London 
1854; A. H. Francke, A history of Western Tibet, 
London 1907; Imperial gazeieer of India, new ed., 
Oxford 1907-9, xvi, 88-94; for mentions of Ladákh 
in the Kashmir sources, see Pandit D. R. Sahni 
and A. H. Francke, References to the Dhotias or 
Bhauttas in the Rajatarangini of Kashmir, in 
Indian Antiguary, xxvii (1908), 181-92. 

(P. Jackson) 

LADHIK, the name of several Anatolian 
towns, and the Turkish form, phonetically identical, 
of the name of Laodicea (Amodixetx), which, since 
the imperial period often appears in inscriptions 
with the form Aabixers, accented on the second 
syllable (c. Robert, Villes d'Asie Mincure *, Paris 
1962, 283); Modern Turkish orthography Ladi 

1. Ladhik near Denizli, Laodicea of Lycos, 
or Laodicea of Phrygia. The ruins are located 
at a place called Eski Hisar, § km. to the north of 
the centre of Denizli, the acropolis standing on a 
hill which dominates the valley of the Lycos (Çürük 
Su), a left-bank affluent of the Great Meander. 
Captured for the first time by the Turks before 
1119 (Cinnamus, Boan ed., 5), this date saw the 
restoration of the town’s defences by John Comnenus 
(Nicetas, John Comnenus, Bonn ed., iv, 17), but the 
town was abandoned before 1156, at which period 
its population was dispersed into the surrounding 
countryside (idem, Manuel Comnenus, iii, 163). 
It survived, however, for some time, following a 
shift in location, transferring to a more remote and 
more defensible site close to the foothills of the 
Baba Dag (in fede altissimi montis, Ansbert, Historia. 
de expeditione Frederici imperatoris, in Fontes rerum 
Austriacarum (Scriptores, v), Vienna 1863, $8), 
Where the fortified strongholds perhaps survived 
until the end of the r3th century. But a parallel 
development was the growth in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Turkish urban settlement of 
Denizli, where the first epigraphical datings go back 
to the second third of the r3th century. The latter 
had no direct connection with Laodicea, but never- 
theless bore the name of Lādhiy concurrently with 
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its own. lt is also found separately (lor example 
in the work of Ibn Bib who, writing in 679/1280-1, 
speaks exclusively of Ladhik) until the 8th/xath 
century (in Mustawfi, Ta'riMr-i guzida, cd. Browne, 
444, 483, and on the coinage of the Inandj Oghullarl 
and the Germiyan Ogbullari until the year 760/1 360), 
then as the equivalent of the new name until the 
12th/18th century, at least in the work of Western 
writers (Katib Celebi, Dithan-niamd, tr. Armain, 
620, im L. Vivien de Saint Histoire des 
décowseries..., ii, Paris 1848: "Degnizli ou Laza- 
kieh”), but this was nothing more than a scholastic 
tradition; the original text does not give the name 








graphy: N. de Planhol, Le cadre 
géographique : le pays de Laodicée-Denishi, is 

De Laodicée à Denizli, 403-13, in Jean des Gagniers 

(ed), Laodicée du Lycos. Le. N ymphée, campagnes 

4961-1963, Quebec-Paris 1969, which presents a 

detailed discussion of the problem and the solutions: 

previously offered (Ramsay, Philippson, Akga) 
regarding the relationship between the two towns, 
together with a full bibliography, 

2. Ladhik near Konya, Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. Currently a large village, 35 km. to the 
north of Konya, in the kaza of Kadınhanı, nahiye of 
Sarayönü, on the road leading towards Afyon 
Karahisar and Eskişehir, The ancient name (Axo- 
Sb. fj xavaxexaugévr, Laodicea Combusta, 
which passed into the Islarnic sources with the form 
Ladhik Sükhta, "the burnt L-"), no doubt referred 
not, as is the opinion of J. A. Cramer (A geographical 
and historical description of Asia Minor, Oxford 
1832, ii, 33), to the volcanic nature of the terrain 
las in the case of Phrygia Katakemaumene), which 
here is primarily calcareous, but definitely to the 
existence of ancient mining or metallurgical workings. 
There is no need to retain the form "Yorgan Ladik” 
(from yorgan, quilted covering fixed to the upper 
bed-sheet), recorded by the Western travel literature 
of the 19th century (and the works which derive 
from it, ED, art. s.v.), starting with W. M. Leake, 
Journal of a tour in Asia Minor, London 1824, 43, 
and explained by the textile industry (coverings, 
carpets) which was active in the locality. What has 
happened, as has been shown by Besim Darkot 
(art. Ladik in £4), is a mis-reading of the form 
GeV S152» given in the Diihin-niimi, which should 
be interpreted as Vürükàu Ládlk ("LAdIk of the 
Yürük or nomads”, with Persian suffix). The form 
"Ladik-el-Tchaus", also given by Leake (/oc. eit.) 
appears incomprehensible. The village, which 
Ewliya Celebi (Seydhat-ndme, ed. Zuhuri Danigman, 
iv, Istanbul 1970, 87) describes as having suffered 
ravages on the part of the Dielilis (see DIALALI in 
Suppl], is cited by Katib Celebi as a small town 
which is nevertheless the administrative centre of a 
subsidiary district of Konya (tr. M. Norberg, Lund 
3818, ii, 584-5), with numerous shops, and’ Leake 
(Joc. cit) calls it “a large place". Decline must have 
set in in the 19th century (cf., for a comparison of 
the population in the rgth and roth-zoth centuries, 
the figures of W.-D. Hütteroth, Lándliche Siedlungen 
im südlichen Inneranalolien in den letzen vierkundert 
Jahren, Göttingen 1968). It had no more than 1,785 
inhabitants in 1941 and had no administrative role 
of any kind, 

3. Ladhik near Amasya, a large village 40 km. 
north of Amasya, currently centre of a kaza (ilçe) 
subsidiary to the vilayet of Samsun. At an altitude 
of 950 metres, it stands on the edge of a plain, at 
the extremity of the Phazimonitis of antiquity, 











| the base of which is occupied by a lake (formerly 
Lake Stiphanus, currently "Lake of Lidik”) 9 km, to 
the east of the town, reduced to a shallow swamp in 
summer but considerably augmented to the point of 
overflowing in spring, its waters, at this time, 
spreading, via the Terdekan Gay, into the Yesil 
Inmak. According to Ewliya Celebi, who has left us a 
detailed description of the place (iv, 87-91), the 
urban area comprised, in the rxth/x7th century, 3,020 
houses and 400 shops. Its prosperity was awed in 
particular to the fact that Büyezid [1, when he was 
| governor of Amasya (known to be residence of here- 
| ditary Ottoman princes in the gthhisth and rothf 
| 16th centuries; cf. P. Kappert, Die Osmanischen 
| Prinsen und ihre Residenz Amasya im 15. und 16. 
| Jahrhundert, Istanbul 1976), chose it as a summer 
| 








resort, spending six months of the year there, and 
embellishing it with numerous monuments and 
gardens, Important wad/s were constituted there 
| and the village, in the 17th century, still lived 
| practically independently of provincial authority, 

Being off the main route, it declined when it Jost 
| its status as a princely residence, J. Hamilton, 
| Recearches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 

London 1842, saw only “a small and miserable 

place, but called a town because it possesses a royal 

mosque with two minarets", It had no more than 
about 1,500 inhabitants at the end of the roth 

century, rising to a population of 5,054 in 1950. 
| 4s Two other localities, in the same 
| region, currently small. villages of a few hundred 
| inhabitants, also bear this name : Làdhik near 
| Çekerek, in the nahiye of KadrŞehri, kaza of 
| Çekerek, 28 km. to the south of Zile, on the southern 
| flank of the Deveci Dag; and Ladhik near Niksar, 
| 20 km. to the west of this town, to the south of the 
valley of the Kelkit, on the northern slope of the 
Kemer Dag. 

All these three localities must correspond to ancient 
"Laodiceas". Only one is attested in the region: 
Pontic Laodicea (Aaodixeta Tovetxt), whose 
existence is, in addition, known only from the coin- 
ages of Mithridates Eupator. Although E. Honig- 
mann, in EI, wanted to locate it at Ladhik near 
Çekerek, it should almost certainly be sought at 
Ladhik near Amasya, in accordance with the opinion 
of Ruge, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyciopadia, on 
the basis of the text of Strabo (xii, $60) which 
identifies near the lake a ruined fortress ([kizari) 
and a royal place (ci. J. G. C. Anderson, A journey 
of exploration im Pontus, Brussels r9o (Studia 
Pontica, i) 79-80). 

6. Finally, “The Blind Ladhik”. (Kor Laghik) 
is known exclusively from the works of Ewliya 
Celebi (loc. cit., 87), who mentions it as a sandjak 
of the province of Van. This locality is cited in no 
other source, and jt may be an error on the part 
of Bwliya. 

Bibliography: on the overall subject, see 

the article Lédik by Besim Darkot, in JA, vii. 

(X. pe PLawson) 

at-LADHIKIYYA (European transcriptions: Lat- 
taquié, Latakia), a major Syrian port, was known 
by the Greek name of AaoSixeia 4 émt Oadéaon, 
and later by the Latin name of Laodicea ad Mare, 
whilst the Crusaders called it La Liche. [n the 
second millenium, the settlement bore the name 
of Ramitha of the Phoenicians and was dependent, 
before taking its place, on Ugarit, a powerful metro- 
polis lying 8 miles/12 km. to the north. It was in 327 
B.C., or six years after the death of Alexander that 
Seleucus Nicator (301-281 B.C.) founded on this site 
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a city to which he gave the name of Laodicea in 
honour of his mother Laodice. At the end of the 
period of Seleucid domination it belonged to the 
Tetrapolis, a union linking the four most important 
cities of Syria: Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea and 
Seleucia, néderc d8eAgai—the “sister cities”, Tt was 
for a long time to remain one of the major centres 
of Greek-Roman Syria. 

Conquered by Pompey in 64 B.C., it suffered 
the Roman civil wars. Sacked by Pescennius Niger 
at the end of the and century, it was restored by 
Septimus Severus. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the 
city was dependent on Antioch. 

The city is situated in lat. 35° 32’ N. and long. 
35° 40" E. and is built below a massive rocky pro- 
montory pointing towards the south, the Ras Ziyara, 
which is surrounded by the sea on three sides with 
cliffs. It is principally linked to the dry land towards 
the east, two hills of 6o to 70 m. in height constitut- 
ing the ‘eastern limit of the ancient town. On the 
northern hill are two twin castles. The modern 
city has grown to the west of the mediaeval town. 
‘The urban area has been the victim of a number of 
severe earthquakes, of which the most recent took 
place in 1822, 

The city plan, When Laodicea was founded, 
Seleucus laid down housing blocks of r12 m. by 57 m., 
following an orthogonal schema, as in other Seleucid 
foundations. To the original settlement the Romans 
added identical blocks. It is the remains of four 
avenues with lateral colonnades which have enabled. 
Jean Sauvaget to reconstruct the ancient plan of the 
city and to discover in the present-day layout of 
Ladbikiyya some elements of the Seleucid square 
design. The limits of the ancient city are defined by 
two large extramural cemeteries to the east and the 
north, Together with the port, the city covered an 
area of 220 ha. “The city of Laodicea has retained 
its straight streets. It is curious that this apparently 
quite modern design existed in the Middle Ages. 
It possibly dates back to antiquity, like some straight 
streets of Damascus and Jerusalem”, observed 
Max van Berchem (Voyage en Syrie, i, 280). 

Around Ladhikiyya stretches a small fertile 
coastal plain (sdhil); it is bounded to the north 
by the Djabal al-Lukkàm (g.v.], to the east by the 
Diabal Ansariyya, and enjoys a Mediterranean 
climate with strong prevailing winds from the west 
and south-west in January and March; rainfall varies 
from 750 to rooo mm. annually, while temperatures 
reach their average minimum in January at rr* C. 
and their average maximum in July at 26°. To the 
north of the city, olive-trees flourish, while in the 
hinterland citrous fruits grow in abundance. In 
the Middle Ages, white and green marble were 
mined in the vicinity of the town and this material 
was exported to ‘Irak. 

Mediaeval history. After the revolt of Antioch 
in 387 A.D., Laodicea returned to imperial favour 
and enjoyed prosperity in the Byzantine period. 
Justinian made it the capital of the province of Theo- 
dorias, recently founded (528). At the time of the 
‘Muslim expansion, the town was captured, after a 
siege, by troops under the command of ‘Ubada b. 
al-Stmit al-Angárl. The citadel was stormed. Those 
of the Christian inhabitants who had taken refuge at 
I-Busayt were permitted to return on payment of 
the kharädj; they retained their church while CUbüda 
built a mosque which was later enlarged. 

In 100/719, supported by their fleet, the Byzantines 
attacked the coast of Ladhikiyya, burnt the city and 
led the inhabitants away into captivity. “Umar b. 

















‘Abd al-‘Azlz organised the restoration of the build- 
ings and the fortifications and ransomed the prisoners. 
After the death of the Umayyad caliph, his successor 
and cousin Yazid b, ‘Abd al-Malik completed the 
reconstruction of the city, improved its fortifications 
and reinforced the garrison. 

In the golden age of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
Ladhikiyya does not seem to have played a particu- 
larly distinctive role. In 357/968, Nicephorus Phocas 
appeared in northern Syria; two years Jater tbe city, 
which was the port of Apamea, was taken over from 
the Hámdanids and became Byzantine. According 
to Yabyi b. Said (d. 458/1066), the emperor Basil II 
appointed as governor of Ladhikiyya in 980 a certain. 
Karmariik, who distinguished himself in an expedition 
against the Fatimid province of Tarabulus [¢.v.]. 
When the city was attacked by Nazzil, governor of 
Taribulus, Karmarük was taken prisoner in the 
course of a sortie and later beheaded in Cairo, 
In 374/985, Lidhikiyya belonged to the diund of 
Mims [gu]. Ibn Butlàn gave a description of the 
Byzantine city in 440/1049. 

1n 479/1086 it belonged to the Banü Munkidh 
[g..] of Shayzar, who then ceded it to the Saldjük 
sultan Malik Shah. On 8 Ramadan 490/r9 August 
1097 a fleet of twenty-two ships from Cyprus pene- 
trated the harbour and sacked the town. In 491/1098, 
Raymond de Saint-Gilles in the course of his journey 
to Jerusalem left a garrison at Ladhikiyya and 
returned to establish his base there following the 
success of the First Crusade. In spring 1100, Raymond 
set out on the Anatolian crusade; returning to the 
coast in rror, Raymond was obliged to renounce his 
claims to the city, then occupied by the Byzantines. 
Tancred took control of the city in 1103, after a 
siege lasting eighteen months, with the aid of a 
Genoese fleet of forty ships. Lidhikiyya was inte- 
grated into the principality of Antioch and at that 
time was one of the most active ports of the eastern 
Mediterranean. This port, called by the Crusaders 
La Liche, used to export the commodities brought 
by the caravans from the Far East. For a number 
of years the city was the object of rivalry between 
the Franks and the Byzantines, In 1104, a fleet 
commanded by the admiral Cantacuzenus succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred suc- 
ceeded four years later, after Bohemond had promised 
it to Alexis Commenus, in reeapturing Ládhikiyya 
with the aid of the Pisans; the latter, like the Genoese 
before them, were granted an enclave in the city, 
as well as freedom of trade in the ports and markets 
of the Principality. 

In 1134, tħe princess Alice donated a house to 
the Knights of the Order of the Hospital [see nAwrvvA 
and isbrrARIYYA, in Suppl], who made it their 
headquarters in Ladhikiyya. In Radjab 53o/April 
4136, the amir Sawar who governed Aleppo on 
the authority of Zankl, mounted a raid against 
Ladhikiyya and devastated it. In sso/riós, Nar 
al-Din [¢.v.], in his turn, invaded the region and 
attacked the port. 

On 2s Djumada I 584/22 July 1188, after a rigorous 
siege, Saladin captured Ladhikiyya; the most 
beautiful city of the coast, according to ‘“Imid al-Din 
Tsfahani, was pillaged, and the marble facades 
of the houses were ripped off and carried away, The 
Ayyübid prince appointed the amir Sunkur al- 
Khilati as governor of the city, which was given a 
strong Muslim garrison, This was the end of the 
Frankish occupation, In 1x99, at the approach of 
Frederick Barbarossa, Saladin had the ports of the 
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Syrian coast dismantled, In October 1291 Bohemond 
III tried in vain to recapture Ladhikiyya. He 
renewed the attempt in 1197, but al-Malik al-2ahir 
Gházi had given the order to make the port unusable; 
seeing the damage, the prince of Antioch withdrew 
and shortly after, al-Malik al-Zahir of Aleppo 
restored the citadel. 

Under the Ayyübids, the district of Ladhikiyya 
was part of the province of Aleppo. In 6ot/1204-5, 
the Franks of Tripoli and the Hospitallers attacked 
the town, which was also an embarkation base for 
against Cyprus. In 1207 the Venetians, 
the rivals of the Genoese, received from al-Malik 
al-Zahir GhazI a concession with a fundwk, a hammám 
and a church. At the end of 620/December 1223, 
an army sent from Aleppo, fearing it would be 
unable to resist the forces of the Fifth Crusade, 
destroyed the defences of Lidhikiyya and dismantled 
the citadel, In 1261, taking advantage of the defeat 
of the Muslims at the hands of the Mongols of Hülegü, 
Bohemond VI took possession of the town with the 
support of the Hospitallers, to whom he awarded 
half of the city and of the surrounding area. The 
Genoese re-established themselves there at the 
expense of the Venetians. In 673/1275 there was an 
exchange of correspondence between Baybars [q.v] 
and King Hugo III of Antioch-Lusignan on the 
subject of Ladhikiyya, On 4 July 1275 the Franks 
obtained from the Mamlik sultan the freedom of the 
city in return for an annual tribute of 29,000 dinars, 
and continued to exercise authority, but the town 
was in a state of constant decline to the benefit 
of Tripoli, Alexandretta and Payas, whither com- 
merce was diverted following the fall of the Prin- 
cipality of Antioch, In 1287, a severe earthquake 
caused damage to the fortifications and a number of 
towers, including the Pigeon Tower, the Pier and the 
lighthouse collapsed; without delay, the sultan 
Kalawin [¢.0.] sent the amir Turuntay, one of his, 
lieutenants, to attack Ladhikiyya. The siege machin- 
ery completed the destruction of the fortifications; 
to capture à massive tower built by Dohemond LII 
in order to guard the entry to the harbour, Turuntay 
was obliged to enlarge the embankment linking it 
to dry land. On s Rabi* I 686/20 April 1287, the 
city fell, putting an end to the presence of the 
Franks in northern Syria. Ladbikiyya soon become 
the centre of one of the niydbas of the new province 
of Tarabulus, its mé^ih being an amir of ten with 
military responsibilities. When Ibn Battuta visited 
the city in 1355 he was impressed by its size and by 
the number of its inhabitants, as well as by its 
fine anchorage. But the city was not slow to decline. 
In 1366, arriving from Cyprus, Pierre de Lusignan 
attacked Ladhikiyya, pillaged and razed it. In 1436, 
the sultan Barsbay [g.v.] expelled the Venetian 
merchants from the town, and ín the middle of the 
18th century it was less populated than Beirut 
and Tripoli, and much of it was in ruins. It exported 
cotton and luxury fabrics (samis) as well as Arabian 
manna to Europe, and in 1494 was importing its 
sugar from Cyprus. Until 1516, Ladhikiyya was 
apparently subject to the viceroys of Hamat. 

Ancient and mediaeval monuments. Arab 
historians and geographers mention a large number 
of ancient buildings in Làdhikiyya. Ibn al-Athir 
and Abü Shama praise the "high and beautiful 
houses and the perfectly straight streets paved with 
slabs of marble", The baths, the amphitheatre, 
the hippodrome and the sanctuaries built by Septi- 
mus Severus existed at the start of tbe sth/rth 
century only in the memory of the inhabitants. 














However, thirteen monolithic columns stili mark the 
location of commercial streets covered in by porticos 
‘of the Roman period. A number of cisterns in use at 
the beginning of this century and the remains of an 
iqueduct to the east of the city bear witness to the 
ient hydraulic system. The city's ramparts have 
lly disappeared as a result of earthquakes, 
innumerable sieges and successive demolitions. 
The anchorage was designed according to the relief. 
plan which is unconnected with the external shape 
‘of the built surface, The gates of the city were 
situated at the ends of the main arteries, each one 
flanked by two crenellated towers, if we are to 
judge by the mural crown worn on Roman coinage 
by Tyche, the tutelary goddess of the city, There 
were two gates, that in the east which was the 
starting point of the road to Afámiya [g.] and 
which proceeded by way of the pass between the 
hills dominating the town, and the north gate which 
stood at the end of the colonnaded avenue which 
passed by the foot of the citadel and continued 
beyond the walls as the road towards Antakiya 
[q-v-]. Among the best-known towers are the Tower 
of the Pigeons that provided the postal service, 
and the Pier which, in the Middle Ages, protected 
the narrows of the harbour on the site of an ancient 
lighthouse, probably the new tower constructed by 
Bohemond in 666/1268. On the northern causeway, 
at the site of the moder lighthouse, the Faris 
marked the entry to the port, This was, judging by 
the evidence of numismatic iconography, a round or 
polygonal tower built on a base of two levels with a 
second smaller tower bearing a tall, draped statue 
at its summit. This monument existed in the reign 
‘of Domitian (1st century A.D.). The Fárüs gave its 
name to à famous convent, the Dayr Fárüs, which 
was held to be the most beautiful in Syria; situated 
outside the town according to Ibn Baitüta, it was 
much visited by Christians and also attracted large 
number of Muslims, 

At the perimeter of the ancient town there stands 
an important monumental arch, the Tetrapyle, 
with its four fully-rounded arches banded between 
four strong pillars. The east-west thoroughfare came 
to an end at this monument. At a distance of 500 m. 
from the Tetrapyle there remain four Corinthian. 
columns of a peristyle—doubtless the remains of a 
temple dedicated to Bacchus which was converted 
intoa church ( Kanisat al-mu'allaka). 

All the authors speak of two twin castles linked 
together and built on a hili overlooking the town 
to the north-east. Röhricht (in ZDPV x, 310) has 
prepared a list of the buildings that are known to 
us from the Frankish sources. 

The Ottoman period. In the middie of the 
16th century, the port of Ladhiiyya was part of 
the liwa? of Diabala; cotton and olives were cultivat- 
ed in the region; walnuts and molberry trees were 
of high quality, while vine-growing retained its 
ancient reputation. In the first half of the 18th 
century, Ladhikiyya was subject to Tarabulus, and 
was governed by Yasin Bey, son of Ibrahim Pasha 
al-‘Arm. In Rablf 1 1143/September 1730, there 
was a major uprising; the rebels were joined by the 
troops sent to rescue Yasin Bey, and when a few 
months later fresh troubles broke out, the ‘Agms 
were removed from all their positions of authority 
in Syria. 

The modern period, In 1914, Ládbikirya, with. 
à population of 7,000, was nothing more than a 
small town belonging to the viléyet of Beirut and 
administered, according to the Ottoman law of 
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1204/1877, by a municipality of which the president 
was chosen by the government in Istanbul from 
among the elected couneillors. 

In 1919, with the arrival of foreign t 
opposition rallied behind the Shaykh 
incited insurrections against the French. On 3r 
August 1920, with the establishment of the French 
Mandate—confirmed by the League of Nations in 
1922 and put into effect in 1925—LAdhikiyya 
became the capital of the autonomous territory 
of the Alaouites, with a governor under the authority 
of the mandatory administration. In June 1922 this 
territory became the State of the Alaouites, com- 
posed of two sandjals : that of Ladhikiyya and that 
‘of Tartüs. It received a French governor and was 
integrated into the federation of mandated states. 
In 1923, Sulayman Murshid headed an anti-French 
movement with a religious flavour. In December 
1924, General Weygand announced the secession 
of the State of the Alaouites, proclaiming its in- 
dependence on 1 January 1925. In 1930, a fundament- 
al law, published on r4 May by the High Commis- 
sioner, created a government of Ladhikiyya, In 1936 
this government was integrated into Syria, but 
benefited from a special administration under the 
authority of the Syrian government; France was 
authorised to station troops there for five years. 
In July 1939, Ladhikiyya became the capital of the 
autonomous territory of the Alaouites, separate 
from Syria. On 2o June 1942, this territory was once 
more integrated into Syria. This integration was 
confirmed in ro46 with the proclamation of in- 
dependence. 

The port. At the present day, the port of Ladh- 
ipiyya is the most important port of Syria. Originally, 
it was a bay open to the south-west, with no protec- 
tion from the prevailing winds. The sea-bed is of 
inferior consistency, but the inlet is well protected 
from the south winds. Immediately behind rises a 
range of hills with fertile soil; "it is not the prosperity 
of the port that has created that of the town, but 
the reverse” observes Weulersse. 

‘The ancient port was “perceptibly more low- 
lying on. the ground than the present-day port”, In 
1934, Sauvaget noted a depression, which corres- 
ponded to the ancient docks, gradually covered over 
by shifting soll, whose outline marked those of the 
ancient port. The conquering Arabs found a port 
which had already lost its prominence. Its economic 
value remained; the battles fought by Byzantines, 
Muslims and Crusaders for possession of the town 
are proof of this. The Arab geographer al-Dimashkt 
(d. 2271327) describes it as "a very beautiful port, 
‘one of the most spacious, always full of great ships’ 

The expulsion of the Franks led to a decline 
which lasted until the Capitulations. The port silted 
up. In the r8th century it could contain no more than 
four to six small boats. In the zgth century the 
‘haven was used only by small sailing boats; European 
ships anchored out at sea, Nevertheless, the port was. 
very active, and around 1835 more than a hundred 
Ships were visiting it annually, At the end of the 
roth century, the volume of traffic using Ladh- 
ikiyya placed this port behind Beirut and Tripoli, 
but well ahead of Sidon and *Akkà [qv]. The 
‘annual traffic was 120 steamships (55 of them French) 
and 570 sail-boats. 

With the establishment of the Mandate, Ladh- 
ikiyya was roused from its lethargy. A restoration of 
the harbour was undertaken; the north and south 
moles were rebuilt, the depth of the inner harbour 
was increased from two to six metres, but these 

















enlargements were still not sufficient for large ships, 
and merchandise and passengers continued to be 
disembarked at sea and brought ashore in lighters. 
In 1932, the scale of Syrian importing and exporting 
was such as to give rise to speculations that Lad! 
ikiyya might be able to regain its original prosperity, 
and a plan was formulated to double the size of the 
dock by building an outer harbour and to construct a 
solid embankment further to the west proceeding 
towards the north, thus creating 2 deep-water port 
and an easily-dredged inner harbour. 

Ladhtkiyya lived "a life without glory and without 
future” until the day when, after the loss of the 
sandjak of Alexandretta in 1938, Syria had no other 
solution to the problem of its commerce than to 
provide the means of restoration to its sole remain- 
ing harbour on the Mediterranean coast. The first 
plan was prepared in 1544 and then a more extensive 
project was envisaged in 1948. Ladhikiyya was at 
that time only a fishing port, with an annual turn- 
over of 300 to 400 tons of fish. The construction of 
the modern port began in 1950; the following year, 
24.6% of overseas trade passed through Ladhikiyya. 
In 1953, the construction of a large jetty was begun 
and also a silo of 33,000 tons capacity. In 1955, it 
was realised that the original project ao longer 
responded to the needs of a major port. In 1957 
the first stage of the modernisation was completed. 
If the activity of the port was modest until 1958, 
it was already handling no less than 52% of overseas 
trade. The ten-year plan of 1958-68 foresaw im- 
portant works of infrastructure; thus it was that 
by 1968 there was a breakwater 1423 m. in length, 
assuring the protection in all seasons of a dock of 
44 ha. a principal quay 600 m. long by 9.50 m. high 
capable of accommodating five ships at once, a quay 
250 m. long beside the old dock, the total length 
of the quays amounting to 1160 m., and with modern. 
equipment permitting the rapid handling of mer- 
chandise. The construction of a railway and of the 
highway No, 3 leading to Aleppo and the valley of 
the Euphrates have given a strong impetus to the 
economic activity of the Ladhikiyya, which has 
become the commercial outlet for Aleppo, northern 
Syria and the Djazira. In 1967, 1,526 ships visited 
the port; they imported 1,294,000 tons and exported 
331,000 tons of such Syrian products as tobacco, 
cotton, silk, fruit and eggs. The activity of the port 
is supplemented by industry represented by asphalt 
factories, soap factories, cotton processing works, 
flour-milis. The population of Ladhikiyya has 
expanded remarkably: in 1914, 7,000; in 1931, 














20,000; in 1940, 30,000; in 1950, 68,000; and in 


1970, 126,000. 
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LADJA? (literally “refuge") is the largest, geologi- 
cally-recent lava-field in the south of Syria, 
comprising a plain of ca. goo square km. Tt has 
roughly the form of a triangle, the base of which is 
formed in the south by the line lzra^-Shahba (ca. 
45 km.) and the apex of which lies ca. 48 km. to the 
north near Burrak (ca. ṣo km. south-east of Damas- 
cus), In the north, the area is limited by the Wadi 
al-‘Adjam, in the east by the Ard al-Bathaniyya 
[see AL-RATHANIYYA], in the south-east by the 
Djabal al-Dura:, in the south by the Nukra of 
Hawrin [¢.v.], in the south-west by Djawlin [9.0] 
and in the north-west by Djaydur. 

Voleanic cones, some more than 1,000 m. high 
(the highest, 1,159 m., lies west of Shahba), tower 
up from the volcanic fields, which lie at an average 
of 600-700 metres above sea level. The fringes of 
the area are inhabited, as are also a few favoured 
places in the interior where agriculture is made pos- 
sible by depressions which are free of stones and 
which have a diameter of several hundreds of metres. 
These depressions, called ba‘, probably originated 
from volcanic eruptions of gas. Since springs and 
underground water are now failing, water is supplied 
by cisterns (R. Dussaud, Topogmphie historique dé 
da Syrie amlique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 371-81; 
E. Wirth, Syrien, Darmstadt 1971, 419 ff.)- 

The area has borne its contemporary name since 
the Middle Ages (Yaküt, iv, 350). In antiquity, it 
was known under the name of 1 rachonitis (indicating 
also the Tulül al-Safé which lie further eastward) 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, ra,r; Ptolemy, v, t5, 26; Strabo, 
xvi, 2,16 and 20). During the second and first mil- 
Jennia B.C., Trachonitis, itself without any political 
and economic significance, was under the influence 
of the Hebrews in the south and the Aramaeans of 
Damascus in the north. In the second century B.C., 
‘Trachonitis was annexed to the empire of the Seleu- 
cids and formed the frontier between the spheres of 
influence of the two Arab peoples, the Nabataeans 
in the south and the Tturaeans in the north-west. 
‘When in 24 B.C. the region was put by the Romans 
under the command of Herod, it was inhabited by a 
rapacious nomadic people without agriculture, who 
infested both the trade route to Damascus and the 
Jewish pilgrimage route from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 
In order to check the Trachonites, who were living 
with their cattle in the voleante caves and depressions 
of the region (Josephus, Ant., xv, 10,1), the town of 
Bathyra was founded during Herod's reign (its site 
is disputed, but was probably in the neighbourhood 
of Şanamayn, see Dussaud, Topographie, 331). 
Trachonites and the neighbouring regions obtained 
freedom from taxation and were soon sedentarised. 

Between the rst century B.C. and the 4th century 
A.D., numerous settlements and towns with theatres, 
colonnades and several temples were founded, like 
Philippopolis (Shahba) and ShaSara (the classical 
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name of which is unknown). A road, traversing the 
Ladji? from north-west to south-east, was connected 
with the Roman road system ín Syria. Inscriptions 
and ruins from the Rotnan period are found in nearly 
20 sites (for the antiquities, see H.C. Butler et 
alii, Syria. Publ. of the Princeton Univ, Arch. Ex- 
edition to Syria in 1904-5. Division i, Leiden 1930, 
95 ff.; Division ii, Section A, Part 7: The Ledj, 
Leiden 1907-19). 

‘The post-Roman pattern of settlement in the 
Ladjà? resembles that of other regions in Syria which 
are equally disfavoured by nature. Under the Byzan- 
tines (4th-7th century A.D), the density of settle- 
ment reached a height that can only be compared 
with that of most recent times. In nearly 30 sites, 
Byzantine remains have been preserved, among 
which is the famous bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Arabic at Harrán in the south of the Ladja? 
(RCEA, i, n0. 3). Not far from Harrán, in Busr 
al-Harirl (Bosor in ancient times) and Izra* (Andrea. 
Zorava, with the still undamaged St. George's church 
from 515), lie the most impressive Byzantine ruins 
of the region. Both sites are also mentioned by the 
Arab geographers of the 7th/13th century. According 
to Yakat (ii, 921), Izra® (= Zurra or Zur) belonged. 
to Hawrin (also in the later Ibn Battüta, i, 254). 
Busr (— Busr al-Harlrl), where the tomb of al-Yasa* 
or Tiyasa“ was revered (Harawl, K. al-Ziydrdt, 16; 
Yit, i, 621), seems to have been the more im- 
portant site at the time. The fact that the Ladja* is 
mentioned only by the later Arab geographers 
points to a re-settlement in the area at that period. 
As in other voleanic regions of Syria, repopulation 
was caused by the pressure produced by the Mongols 
‘on the population to the east of Syria. There is no 
doubt that the greater part of the Islamic ruins, 
proved to’ exist ín r3 sites of the area, date from the 
13th century, 

We do not have accurate information on the period 
when settlement started to decline after the Middle 
Ages. With the excepticn of a few Christian settle- 
ments on the borders, the region seems to have been. 
depopulated by the ryth century at the latest. 
During the réth and roth centuries, Druzes im- 
‘migrated from Lebanon into the eastern and southern. 
parts of the Ladj?^, and in the roth century Bedouins 
settled in the north and the west. As in pre-Roman 
times, the Ladja? was considered to be a hiding place 
for rebels and marauders during extensive periods of 
Ottoman rule. Notwithstanding the garrisons 
established on the border of the Ladja’, the Otto- 
mans were not able to bring it under control. Only 
the French mandatory power succeeded in doing this 
by sending over low-flying aircraft. At present, the 
Lagja? is inhabited by peasants who are Muslim, 
Druzes and Christians (the latter mostly Greek 
Catholics). 

Bibliography : givenin the article. 
(H. Gaver) 

LADJDJON, à small town in the Esdraelon 
plain in the vicinity of ancient Megiddo, in the north 
of Palestine, at lat. 32° 34/ N. and long. 35° 21° E. 
It was the seat of the sixth Roman legion, on account 
of which it came to be known as Legio, and Ladidian 
is the Arabic adaptation of the Roman name, The 
towa, which is 175 m. above sea level, is referred 
io by early Arab geographers as part of Djund 
al-Urdunn bordering on the Djund of Palestine. 
‘The Islamic geographers emphasise its location on 
the highway between Damascus and Egypt, and it 
was also well-connected by roads to other parts of 
northern Palestine. 
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When the Mamlüks, after the expulsion of the 
Frankish Crusaders from Bildd al-Shim (Greater 
Syria), reorganised the country into a number of 
mamlakas or provinces, the old Djund al-Urdunn was 
incorporated into the mew province of Safad. Al- 
Ladjdjdn and Djinin constituted the seventh ‘anal 
or district in this province. Shaykh Sadr al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ad al-Rabman, better known as 
al-Uthmant (d. 780/1379), states that Ladidjün's 
inhabitants and those of the Esdracion plain be- 
longed to the Yamanl faction (see Kays ‘ayLin. 
‘Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period) and are 
most likely the descendants of the B, Djudham [g.v.] 
mentioned in earlier sources as living in that neigh- 
bourhood. During the late Marnlük period and during 
the roth/16th and r1th/17th centuries, an indigenous 
Bedouin clan by the name of the Al Tarabay, some- 
times called Al Haritha, emerged in that area, The 
Mamlüks, as well as the Ottomans, entrusted this 
family with administrative and fiscal duties. 

Ladidjn owed its prominence to its excellent 
location in a fertile plain with abundant woter supply, 
to the influence of the Al Tarabay and to the sanctity 
of a shrine, attributed to Abraham, which attracted 
pious people and on the site of which a domed 
building was constructed. It was also important 
because the Mambik sultans and senior officials 
travelling through the region used to rest there, 
since the sultan had his own masiaba (an elevated 
piece of land for pitching his pavilion) there. Further- 
more, it had its own &Adn (2.9. or caravansaray to 
accomodate travellers and merchants, referred to by 
Ewliya Celebi, 

In 945/1538 the town of Ladjdjün, mentioned as. 
a karya or village in a tapu defter, had a population 
of 23 Muslim households. One-‘ourth of its revenue 
amounted to 4,670 akées and formed part of the 
ikja® of Tarabay. From the list of revenues, it 
appears that wheat, barley and sesame were grown 
there, and it had its own two-stone water mill paying 
a tax of 1,000 abées. The protection-money tax 
(bidi ghifirah) yielded 30,000 aes, collected 
annually at the above-mentioned khan, As late as 
1696, when the English traveller Henry Maundrell 
was passing on his way from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
he paid a local Bedouin chieftain "two caphars, 
one of Legune, one of Jenin". 

In the second half of the roth/x6th century, 
a new sandjak consisting of four ndhiyas, that of 
Ladidjün, was set up in northern Palestine, where the 
village of Ladjdjin formed part of the Khdss-i 
Pádisáh. The number of its inhabitants had now 
risen to 41 Muslim households and one-fourth of its 
revenue amounted to 15,500 akées yearly. The 
extant imperial firmdns addressed to the various 
officials in both the sandiak itself or in the Province 
of Damascus, exhibit the sultan's interest in main- 
taining law and order and in restoring fortifications 
in the area. 

The decline of Ladjdjün is associated with the 
eclipse of the Al Tarabay in 1677, and the rising 
importance of the Syrian coastlands, following the 
creation of the new province of Sidon in 1660 and 
the benefits arising there from the growing trade with 
Europe. This fact was recognised by the Bedouin 
clan of the Al Zaydani, who replaced the Al Tarabay 
and made Acre their principal town. Ladidiün 
remained a centre of the sandjak and had its own 
mutasarrif (provincial governor), but nevertheless it 
Continued to lose importance to the coastal villages 
of Hayfa and Acre. [n 1940, the village had 1,103 
souls; nine years later, after the establishment of 








the state of Israel, a Jewish settlement was established. 
in its environs reviving the old name of Megiddo. 

Ladidiün is further the name of a place to the 
cast of moden al-Karak [q.v] in Trans-Jordan, 
described by several geographers as a halting-place 
on the route to Mecca, 
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LÀDJIN (Lic), AL-MALIK AL-MANSOR. HUSAM 
AL-DIx, alias SgurAvm or At-AsgkAm, Turkish 
MamlGk sultan. Originally a mamlak of al-Malik 
al-Mangür *AII b. Aybak, Ladiin was purchased after 
his master’s deposition ín 658/1259 by the future 
sultan Kalàwün (g4.], on whose accession he was 
raised to the amirate, and sent to Damascus as 
governor of the citadel (Dhu 'I-Hididia 678/April 
1280). His appointment alarmed the provincial 
governor, Sunkur al-Ashkar, who proclaimed himself 
sultan. The revolt was suppressed by an expedition- 
ary force from Egypt, and in Rabi* 1 679/July 1280 
Ladiin was appointed governor of the province. His 
successful tenure of this office throughout the 
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remainder of Kaláwün's reign made him one of the 
most powerful magoates in the realm at the accession 
of al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalll in 689/129, and the 
two regarded each other with mistrust. Ladjin 
headed the Damascus contingent at the siege of 
Acre, during which he was arrested and sent to 
Safad (Djumadi 1 690/May 1291). He was restored 
io favour, but in Shawwal 6o1/September 1292 he 
fled, fearing arrest, was captured by Arabs, and sent a 
prisoner to Cairo. Again released, he conspired with 
the vicegerent (ni?ib al-salfana) Baydara al-Mansüri 
and other malcontent amirs against the sultan, who 
was murdered during a hunting expedition (Mubar- 
ram 693/December 1293). The conspirators failed, 
however, in their further aim of placing Baydara on 
the throne; he was killed, and Ladjin absconded. 
Khalil's infant brother, al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad, 
‘was installed as sultan with the vicegerent Kitbugha 
al-Mangirl as de facto ruler. In Ramagan/August, 
LadjIn emerged from hiding. Under his inspiration, 
Kutbugha usurped the sultanate (Muharram 694/ 
December 1294), and Ladjin himself was invested as 
Vicegerent. Kutbughi's short reign was marked by 
dearth and famine in Egypt, and by the settlement 
in Palestine of numerous Oirat warriors with their 
families, fugitives from the Tikhin Ghazan after his 
overthrow of Bayda [g.v».]. Sinee Kitbugha was 
himself a Mongol, the Turkish and Circassian amirs 
may have seen this immigration as a threat to their 
ascendancy. A faction headed by Ladjin deposed 
Kitbughà and installed Lagjin as sultan in Mubar- 
ram 696/Novernber 1296. 

Recurrent crises of the Mamlak sultanate arose 
from the inveterate hostility between the mamidks 
of the reigning sultan and those of his predecessor, 
whom the new ruler invariably sought to displace 
in order to reward his own household and 10 secure 
his own position. In an attempt to safeguard them- 
selves, Ládjin's fellow-conspirators made an ac- 
cession compact with him by which he undertook to 
renounce the absolute discretion, the essence of the 
royal autocracy, and not to give his own mamiaks 
power over them. The absence of institutional 
sanctions for this compact soon rendered it nuil. 
‘Kafda 696/September 1297, the sultan 
fellow-conspirator, Kara Sunkur al- 
Mansirf, from the vicegerency, which he bestowed 
on his own mamiük, Mankütamur. The tactless 
exercise of plenary powers by the new vicegerent 
antagonised the amirs, who had still more reason to 
be alarmed by the sultan’s fiscal reforms. A cadastral 
survey and redistribution of ibas in Egypt (ai- 
rawk al-Husdmi) was carried out in Djumada I- 
Radjab 697/March-April 1298, the first measure 
of this kind since Saladin’s time (572/1176). The 
sultan retained the previous categories of beneficia- 
ries, ie. the privy purse (al-bhdss), the amirs and the 
balka [q.v.), but whereas the allocation to the privy 
purse was unchanged, the other two categories were 
combined and given a smaller total assignment. 
The sultan was thus left with a surplus, free of the 
charges on the privy purse, on which he could 
maintain a new military force—an obvious threat 
to the power of the amirs. In the following months 
their resentment led to a conspiracy, and on the 
might of 1: Rabi* II 69SJeve of 16 January 1299 
Làdiin was murdered and Mankütamur put to death. 
After some days of uncertainty, al-Malik al-Nasir 
Mubammad was restored as titular sultan, 
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LAGHOUAT (it-AggwAT), Algerian town 
and oasis, administrative centre of a milaya (dis- 
trict), 420 km. to the south of Algiers (long. o° 30° E. 
[Paris], tat. 33° 48° N. Altitude: 787 m.). Tt was 
formerly the administrative centre of one of the 
four “Territories of the South" forming the region 
of Algeria administered under martial law, until 
the reform instituted by the law of 20 September 
1947 (Statut de l'Algériz). On account of its geo- 
graphical position, dominating the defence of the 
Sahara, as well as memories connected with the 
dramatic story of its conquest by the French (1844- 
52), not to mention its attractions as a centre of 
tourism, Laghouat has been the subject of numerous 
studies (see Bibl). On the other hand, the town 
‘occupies a position of eminence in the cultural and 
religious history of contemporary Algeria, especially 
as one of the very first focal points of orthodox 
teformism of the Salafiyya (2.2.]. 

Population. Because of its isolated location, 
on the fringes of the desert, far removed from the 
main areas of economic activity in the north, Lagh- 
ouat has for a long time lived the uneventful life 
Of a self-contained oasis. Its «mallacale economy 
was limited to the cultivation of palm-trees, sup- 
plemented by local craftsmanship (weaving of wool) 
and sheep-rearing, according to long-standing prac- 
tices of association between Laghouatis and Bedouin 
of neighbouring tribes (Larbà* and Mkháirf). In this 
phase of economic stagnation, the population only 
grew at a very slow rate: from 7,000 in 1928, to 
17,999 in 1934, a rate of increase lower than that 
of the remainder of the Muslim population of Algeria. 
With independence (r96) and in spite of the 
departure of the Europeans (who numbered about a 
thousand) and of the jewish community (about 
600), the population of the town underwent a 
spectacular increase, this being due to the economic 
influx engendered by the hydrocarbon industry 
{particularly prospecting and exploitation of natural 
gas deposits in the area of Hasi Rmel, and heavy 
Toad traffic towards the oil-fields of the far south). 

Location. The town and the oasis are situated 
on the right bank of the Wadi Mzi, which descends 
from the Djabal ‘Amar and is absorbed into the 
Shatt Malichtr, in the Constantinian south. The 
Oldest sectors are set out on the two slopes of two 
rocky outcrops, foothills of the Djabal Tizgrarin. 
The new town has developed to the north-west of 
these hills, and is steadily encroaching on the area of 
palm-plantations. The oasis itself extends in a semi- 
circle to the north-west and south-east of the town. 
The palms (about forty thousand trees) produce 
several excellent varieties of dates (but not the famous 
daglat nix) and constitute one of the main pillars of 
the local economy. Through its position on the 
central north-south (Algiers-Sahara) axis, which 
has become 2 vital artery for independent Algeria, 
and its location between the Oranian south and the 
Constantinian south, at the point of divergence of 
routes leading, to the west towards the territory of 
the Awlád Sidi "FSbikb, to the east towards the 
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Ziban and the Biskra, to the south towards the 
Mzab (IbadI territory), then towards the oilfields 
(Has! Mas*üd) on the one hand, and towards the 
main highway for penetration of the African con- 
tinent, the “Trans-Sahara”, on the other, Laghouat 
is at the centre of a considerable network of coni- 
munications. 

History. In the 4th/roth century, there already 
existed on the banks of the Wadi Mzi a locality 
whose inhabitants, after acknowledging the authority 
of the Fatimids, took part in the revolt of Abû Yazid 
al-Nukkári [g.7.]. The neighbouring region was over- 
run by Berber tribes belonging to the family of the 
Maghràwa [p.v] (cf Ibn Khaldin, Kité® al-<Zbar, 
Algiers 1851, i, 64, Beirut 1956-9, vii, 96; Baron 
Me G, de Slane, Histoire des Berbires. .., iii, 273). 
The Hililian invasion brought into the region other 
tribes of the same race, notably the Ksel, fugitives 
from the Zab, who founded a village called Ben Bata 
(the misa "al-Düti" is still in use in Laghouat). 
Several other ksowr (Bu Mendala, Nadjal, Sidi 
Mimin, Badla, Kasbat Ftah) were built by other 
emigrés, some of Arab origin (Dwawda, Awlid BO 
Zayyin), others from the Mzab. This collection of 
urban centres was known by the name Laghwaj/ 
Lakwij, the latter orthography being the only one 
which corresponds in reality to the current pro- 
nunciation in the Laghouati dialect. The modern 
form al-Aghwat indicates a concern for conformity 
with the paradigms of Classical Arabic (ef. the model 
af). Now the classical form ghawf/ghdf, plur. 
aghwij, is totally foreign to the linguistic usage of 
Laghouat and its surrounding neighbourhocd. In 
spite of the feeling of Arabism which is a feature of 
the collective consciousness, there is still evidence 
of an ancient Berber stock, in various forms: per- 
sonal names: numerous patronyms cited by Ibn 
Kbaldàn (cf. above) are still borne in Laghouat and 
its surroundings; toponymy: placenames of 
Berber consonance in the Laghouat region are too 
numerous to be mentioned (see the detailed maps) 
agricultural sphere; the technical vocabulary of 
palm cultivation includes terms of Berber pedigree, 
Particularly to denote fine varieties of dates (rimdjuñ- 
Tet, tizsawet, taddalet, etc); social sphere: the 
iwiza (Berber dhiwisi) has for 3 long time been a 
form of ritualised collective mutual aid (domestic 
tasks, weaving of wool, seasonal work in the oasis 
or the fields); and folklore: the old antagonism 
between sedentary Berbers and Arab tribesmen is 
still expressed in the form of a satirical folklore 
which perpetuates a more or less caricature image of 
“Arabs” (meaning Bedouin). 

Little is known of the social and political history 
of Laghouat unti) the 18th century. At the end of the 
16th century, it paid tribute to the king of Morocco. 
In 1666, the ksour of Badla and Kagbat Ftah were 
abandoned, In 1698, a holy man, a native of Tlemcen, 
Sidi 'I-Hàdidi, took up residence in Ben Bata and 
sought to reconcile the rival factions, His moral 
authority extended to the people of three other 
ksour as well as to the neighbouring tribe of the 
Larba‘. Under his leadership, the people of Laghouat 
defeated the inhabitants of the Rsar al-‘Assafiyya, 
but found themselves obliged to pay tribute to the 
Sultan of Morocco, Mawliy email (1672-1727 
[¢.v.]}, who came and camped under the walls of 
the town in 1708. After the death of al-Hadjdi, the 
patron of the town (1151/1738), the history of 
Laghouat was reduced to that of confrontations 
between two parties who competed for political and 
religious superiority: the Awlid Serkin, inhabitants 




















of the south-west quarter, allied to the Tigjaniyya 
1g-7.] and the Ablaf, the majority of them affiliated 
to the Kádiriyya [4] In the course of these 
internecine struggles which periodically brought 
bloodshed to the oasis, the Turks succeeded in having 
their supremacy recognised. From 1727, the Bey of 
Titri had, in effect, imposed an annual rent on the 
people of the ksour. On the other hand, the Mzibis, 
expelled from the oasis where they had acquired a 
share of the plantations, formed a confederation 
with the nomads of the south, over which the 
Laghouatis triumphed thanks to the support of the 
Larbi (1752). This memorable episode seems to 
have put an end to a prolonged religious war, through 
the definitive elimination of Ibàdiyya from an oasis 
whole-heartedly attached to Malik? orthodoxy, over 
and above its ancestral discords. Towards the end of 
the x8th century, the Turks made an effort to re- 
assert their supremacy, from which thc Laghovatis 
had been gradually freeing themselves. Military 
‘expeditions were undertaken for the annual collection 
of taxes, with varying degrees of success, by the Bey 
of Medea, then by the Bey of Oran (1783 te 1802), 
In turns, the Ablaf and the Awlid Serkin were the 
object of favours or reprisals on the part of the Beys. 

The two parties were not slow to re-align them- 
selves with their respective allies, and the con- 
frontations resumed with even greater severity, 
mnt the day when the chieftain of the Ablaf, 
Ahmad b. Sálim, having allied himself through 
marriage with one of the leading Serkin families, 
became master of Laghouat and of the neighbouring 
‘sour (1828). After a period of tranquillity, Laghouat 
became involved in the struggle of the amir ‘Abd 
al-Kádir against the French. The chieftain of the 
Awlid Serkin, al-Hdjdj al-*Arbi (descendant of the 
patron saint of the town) was appointed &ialifa by 
the amir, But he was unable to maintain his position 
and was obliged to flee to the Mzib, His successor, 
‘Abd al-Bakl, was no more fortanate, although he 
had a force of 700 regular soldiers and a piece of 
artillery. His policies met opposition from the civic 
leaders and caused a riot; he was forced to leave 
Laghouat (1839). Al-Hadjdj al-‘Arbl was appointed 
holifa for the second time. The same year, when 
the amir was forced to raise the siege of ‘Ayn Madi 
(after eight months) to regain control of the Tell, 
Abmad b. Salim and his partisans took the opportu- 
nity to rally their troops. The Ahalifa al-Hadidj 
alarbl was overthrown and then captured, at 
Ksar alsHiiran, where he was killed (1839), Thus 
restored to power in Laghouat, Abmad b. Sâlim 
entered into negotiations with the French (Col. 
Marey-Monge) to ask for recognition of his authority 
over southern Algeria (March 1844). This protectorate 
constitutes the first stage in the process of annexation 
of Laghouat, a process too long to be summarised 
(cf. R. Le Tourneau, Occupation de Laghouat par les 
Francais (1844-1852), in Etudes Maghrébines. Mé- 
langes Ch. A. Julien, Paris 1964, 111-36). Following 
several expeditions (1844, 1847, 1852), the town was 
taken by storm on 4 December 1852, at the cost of 
heavy losses on both sides (more than 2,500 dead). 
The taking of Laghouat (on the orders of General 
Pelissier) was one of the bloodiest episodes in the 
conquest of Algeria. On the Algerian side, the memory 
of the martyrs never ceased to be honoured, in the 
guise of a seméfolkloristic, semi-religious ritual, 
until the time of independence. Alter its conquest 
and fortifications, Laghouat received a permanent 
garrison and became the operational base of the 
French in the south. 
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In its various phases, from the beginnings (4th/ 
xoth century) to the eve of the contemporary period, 
the dramatic history of Laghouat has been a micro- 
cosm of the general history: (a) of the Central 
Maghrib, as depicted by the historian Ibn. Khaldün: 
chronic anarchy, with no respite for the population, 
exhausted by a perpetual struggle for survival inde- 
pendent of any aspiration for economic and cultural 
order, and any effort towards civilisation; (b) of 
modern Algeria under Turkish domination. Like all 
urban centres or tribes escaping direct control on the 
part of the central authority (Algiers) and of its 
beyliks (Oran, Medea, Constantine), Laghouat had 
only the most distant connections with the Turkish 
administration, which was interested only in the 
collection of taxes (the regularity of which was 
determined by the relative strength of the sovereign 
power and its vassals); and (c) of French Algeria. 
After a rigorous conquest and a long period of 
pacification, the oasis of Laghouat was, for almost 
century, to be oriented towards the Sahara, as 
administrative centre of one of the four “Territories 
of the South" under military control, The population 
of Laghouat and its environs thus lived on the fringe 
of northern Algeria, without becoming permeated by 
French influence. In the absence of a political will 
and sufficient means, the “moral conquest” by 
aneans of education and the exercise of republican 
freedoms would seem to be a myth incompatible 
with colonial realities. Until the inter-war period 
(ci. the celebration of the “Centenary of Algeria” 
in 1930), the diffusion of French language and culture 
attained only insignificant proportions, even within 
the native Jewish community. For this reason, the 
traditional aspect of the Muslim society of Laghouat 
were preserved almost intact. With its natural 
connections with neighbouring Bedouin peoples 
(on account of pressing economic requirements), with 
the permanence of specific symbols of religious 
culture (a dozen mosques, some twenty Kur’anic 
schools), and the preponderance of shrines and 
institutions of religious mystics (Tidiaulyya, Kadiriy- 
ya, Shádhilivya, etc), Laghouat found itself well- 
equipped in its cultural resistance to the West. 
These socio-cultural features were to be reinforced, 
in the nineteen-twenties, by the reformist preachings 
of the Salafiyya. In fact, thanks to the prestige and 
the strong personality of the shaykk Mubarak al-MIIt 
(1897-1945), Laghouat became (from 1927) onward) 
one of the strongest centres of the reformist move- 
ment in Algeria, under the stimulus of the Associa- 
tion of Algerian Muslim ‘Utamd* and of its leader, 
the shaybh «Abd ak-Hamüd b. Bádis [pt.] (cf. A. 
Merad, Le réformisme musulman en Alger 
Paris 1967, 199-200). 
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LAHAD [see gann]. 

LÄHAWR (Lawonr), the principal city of 
the Pandjab (¢.0,], situated on the left bank of the 
Rawi about 700 feet above sea level, at lat. 31° 35^ 
N. and long. 74° 20' E. Its strategic location in the 














fertile alluvial region of the upper Indus plain has 
guaranteed it an important rôle in Indian history, 
very often as a frontier stronghold and more recently 
as the capital of the Sikh [q.v.] empire. Since 1947 it 
has been included in the republic of Pakistan, of 
which itis the second largest city. 

1. History, Popular etymology connects the 
foundation of Lahawr with the mythical Lava (Loh), 
‘son of Rama, and the forms Lóhàwar (cf. Peshawar) 
and Lavapura have both been hypothesised by 
scholars, Cunningham (Ancient geog. of India, i, 
197-8) identifying it with the place Labokla ( < La- 
valaka) mentioned by Ptolemy. Yet another pos- 
sibility, Lahanagar, may have been preserved in 
the spelling Lahanir which appears in the 7th/x3th 
century Kinin al-sa‘dayn of Amic Khusraw. It has 
also been identified with the anonymous flourishing 
city which the Chinese pilgrim Hsüan Ts'ang came 
upon around A.D. 630 on his way to Djalindhar. 

At one time confused with Lohara in Kashmir (see 
Sic M. Aurel Stein, Kalkasa's Rájatararigimi, West- 
minster 1900, ii, 293, 208, 363-4), Lahawr is actually 
first mentioned in 372/982 in the Hudad al-‘alam *, 
89-90, where we read that it was subject, although a. 
| city populated exclusively by Hindus, to the Ku- 
| rayshite ruler of Multan [¢.v.]. Possibly this is what 
| underlies à later tradition that at the time of the 
| first Ghaznawid invasion the capital of the Hindü- 
| ahah rulers of the western Pandjab had been moved 
from Lihawr to Siyalkef {g.v.]; and certainly 
Birüni, writing shortly afterwards, locates the 
capital of the Lahawr region at a place called Man- 
dhükür (ed. Sachau, ror; cf. the discussion in S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Mulim history, Bombay 
1939-57, 1, 53). Lahawr was captured at an uncertain 
| date by Mabmüd of Ghazna (g.v.), who constructed a. 
fortress there and allegedly renamed the city Mab- 
müdpür, though this is doubtful. Under his succes- 
sors it effectively became, as the administrative 
centre of the Indian provinces, the second capital 
of the Ghaznawid empire. The governor Abmad 
Yinattigin rebelled in 424/103, and in 435/1043-4 
Lahawr was subjected to a long and unsuccessful 
siege by a confederacy of Hindu princes. But it 
remained firmly in Ghaznawid hands, serving, after 
the loss of Ghazna itself in 558/rr63, as the capital 
until its capture by the Gbürids [g.s-] in s83jr187 put 
am end to the dynasty. 

On the murder of the Ghürid Mutizz al-Din 
Mubammad b. Sām in 602/1206, Láhawr became 
temporarily the capital of the Indian domain ruled 
by his slave Kutb al-Din Aybak (g.v.], but after his 
death it was disputed for some time among the other. 
former Ghürid officers Kubāča. Yildiz, and Shams 











| al-Din Htutmish [q.».]. Hasan Nizämi in his Tädi 


aL-ma'ütkir (Brit. Lib. ms. Add. 7,623, fols. 124b- 
129a) describes at great length its capture by Iltut- 
migh’s forces in 613/12t7, although Djalal al-Din 
Kh*arazmshah {g2.], who invaded the Pandjab a 
few years later, found a son of Kubata in revolt 
against his father at Lahawr (Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 
text go), and it probably fell definitively to Itutmish 
shortly before Kubita's overthrow in 625/228. 
Under llutmizh's weak successors [see pmr 
SctTANATE], the govenors of Lahawr were frequently 
in rebellion, and Kable Khan Ayiz was virtually 
independent there in 639/1241, when Láhawr was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols, They did not 
follow up their victory, abandoning the city im- 
mediately, but around 651/1253, in the course of 
another inroad, they installed at Lähawr the renegade 
| prince Dialil a-DIa Mas'üd b. Iltutmish. Sub- 
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sequently, however, it appears again as part of the 
Diblt Sultanate under its governor Shir Khan, who is 
credited by the historian Barant (Ta’rith-i Firts- 
gkáhi, ed. S. A. Khán, Calcutta 1860-2, Bibl. Indica, 
65) with numerous military successes against the 
Mongols, The city was restored by the Sultin 
Ghiy&i al-Din Balban {g.v in Suppl] soon after 
his accession in 664/1266, but Làhawr was to remain. 
for some decades a frontier region subject to regular 
Mongol attacks and seems to have been replaced as an 
administrative centre by Déópálpür. It attained to a 
temporary prominence once more early in the 8th 
14th century under the governorship of Ghazt 
Malik, who himself ascended the throne of Dihll in. 
720/1320 as GhiyAth alDIn Tughluk [g.o.. In the 
reign of his son Mubammad (9.v.J, however, the 
district was ravaged by the Caghatay kbán Tar- 
mashirin around 729/1329, and a few years later 
Lahawr was occupied by a Mongol chief named 
Hülečü see HOLAcO) in alliance with the Khokars 
(g-0.J: the brutal reprisals against the populace by 
Mubammad’s forces are mentioned by Ibn Battüta 
(li, 333). After this, its history is again obscure until 
the tum of the century, when Shaykhà Khokar, 
who had been appointed governor of Lahawr by 
MahmOd Shah Tughluk, made a timely submission 
to Timùr (801/1398), but on showing signs of disaffec- 
tion was suppressed by an army under the conqueror's 
grandson Pir Muhammad b, Djahāngir. 

Lahawr was included in the territory conferred by 
Timér upon Khidr Khán, who in 817/1414 seized 
power in Dihif and established the Sayyid dynasty. 
Under his successor Mubarak Shih, the city was 
twice attacked by the Khokars, now led by Shaykha’s 
son Djasrat, while at the same time the Afghan 
Lodis {g.v.) were beginning to encroach upon the 
Pandjáb. In 845/r441 Mubammad Shah Sayyid, in 
an effort to curb the power of the Khokars, granted 
Lábawr to Bahlül Lodi, who repaid the Sayyids by 
supplanting them at Dihli ten years later. During the 
Lodi era, the province continued to enjoy a quasi- 
independence. It was the sulțān's kinsman Dawlat 
Khān Lodi, governor of the Pandjab, who encouraged 
the designs of Bábur [p..] on. Hindüstán, leading 
to the occupation of Lahawr by the Mughals in 
930/1524, On the outbreak of the rebellion of Shir 
Shah Str, Babur's son and successor Humiyan fled to 
Lahawr, which he bad becn compelled at an carlier 
date to vede to his brother Kamran Mirza, The two 
Mughal princes were unable to hold the Pandjab, and 
abandoned it to Shir Shah (947/540), with the result 
that Lahawr once again enjoyed a period of Afghan 
rule. Shir Shah is said to have regretted on his death- 
bed that he had not razed the city, in view of its 
strategic value to an invader from the northwest, a 
sentiment doubtless echoed by his ephemeral 
successors when Humayan reoccupied Lahawr in 
Rabi II 962/February 1555. 

With the restoration of Mughal rule, Lahawr 
entered on the era of its greatest prosperity, to which 
belong also its principal monuments (see below). 
Abu 'l-Fadl in his A hbar-ndma testifies to its flourish- 
ing condition under Akbar, who used it as his 
headquarters for his expeditions against Kashmir, 
Sind and Kandahár in the period 992-1006/1584:98. 
Tt was here that he received in 1595 the Portugucse 
Jesuit missionaries who were later, under his son 
Diabángir, to build the church and school which 
were destroyed by Shih Djahàn. Diahànglr actually 
made Lihawr his capital from 1032/1623, and it 
continued as such for most of the reign of Shah 
Djahin, who was particularly attached to it as his 

















birthplace, establishing a carpet manufactory and 
renovating the dawlat-Ahdna, During the period of 
its apogee, Lihawr continued to serve at intervals as a. 
centre of disaffection, Akbar had to march to its 
relief when besieged by his half-brother Muhammad 
Hakim Mirzé.in 974/1566-7, end under his successors 
it was several times used as a base by aspirants to 
the imperial dignity: by Khusraw at the outset of 
Diahángir's reign (1015/1606), by Shahriyar on the 
accession of Shah Djahin (1037/1628), and by Dara 
Shukóh on tat of AwrangzIb (1068/1658). 

làhawrs importance declined under Awrangzlb, 
who resided there less than his predecessors, though it 
continued to be styled Dar al-saljana and the 
‘emperor was responsible for the construction of the 
Diámi* Masdjid, with which the city's architectural 
history is usually assumed to have terminated. 
Bernier, however, visiting Lahawr in 1565, gives the 
impression that it was already decaying and that 
large areas were in ruins. And with Awrangzib's 
death, the region swiftly became a prey to the rising 
power of the Sikhs. 

In 1r23{t7rt the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shih I 
arrived at Lahawr in the course of a campaign 
designed to crush the first Sikh insurrection under 
Banda, which was threatening the city, but died 
before he could achieve his object. The struggle for 
the succession between Djah3ndir Shih and ‘Azim 
al-Shan in rz24/1712 was actually fought out in the 
vicinity of L&hawr, and it was not until the reign of 
Farrukh-siyar (1124-31/1713-19) that further action 
could be taken against the Sikhs. They were ruthlessly 
suppressed in a series of expeditions mounted by the 
governors of the Pandjab, ‘Abd al-Samad Khén and 
his son and successor Zakariyyé Khan, the activities 
of the latter winning Lahawr the nickname of 
Shakidgandj. Zakariyya submitted to Nadir Shih 
{gv-] in Shawwal 1150/January-February 1738, but 
recovered his independence once the Persian monarch 
had withdrawn from India. After the governor's 
death in 1158/1745, however, his sons engaged in a 
struggle for power, as 2 result of which the Afghiin 
Abmad Shah Durrant (g.v.) was able to launch his 
first invasion of the Pangjib and occupy the city in 
Mubarram rx6r/January 1748. On his departure, 
the court of DibW entrusted Lahawr to Mu‘in al-Mulk, 
surnamed Mir Mannd, son of the wasir Kamar al-Din, 
but he was shortly obliged to submit to the Afghans; 
and following a further invasion by Ahmad Shih 
in the winter of 1165/2751~-2, the Mughal emperor 
signed a treaty whereby Lihawr passed into the 
Afghan sphere of influence. This did mot prevent 
the Dihli wazir Ghàzi al-Din ‘mid al-Mulle from 
invading the Pandjab in 1169/1736, seizing Libawr 
from Mir Mannd’s widow, who had endeavoured to 
secure recognition [rom both Dihll and Kabul, and 
installing as governor Adina Beg. Ahmad Shah 
was thereby provoked into reoccupying the city in 
the following winter and establishing there his son 
Timar Shah. During this time, the Sikhs are found 
assisting’ Adina Beg and his allies the Marathas 
against the Afgháns. Together they expelled TImür 
i 1171/1758 and repulsed another Afghin attempt 
on the city ín 1172/1759. When Abmad Shih de- 
cisively crushed the Maráhis at Pánlpat [g..] in 
1174/1761 and again took Lihawr, it was the Sikhs 
who were the ultimate beneficiaries of the victory. 
‘On his withdrawal, they simply reoccupied the city, 
and did so again after each of two further Afghán 
invasions, finally securing it in 1181/1767. For the 
next thirty years Lahawr was governed by a trium- 
virate of Sikh chieftains, whose rule was disturbed 
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‘only by two temporary Afghan occupations under 
Abmad's grandson Zaman Shah in x2r1/1796 and 
1213117989. During the second of these invasions, 
the Sikh chief Randift Singh negotiated with the 
Afghans for the office of subaddr of L&hawr, but 
it was not until Safar r214/July 1799 that ho was 
able to wrest it from its three Sikh lords, who had 
meanwhile retaken it in the wake of Zaman Shah's 
retreat, 

Under the rule of Rangjit Singh, proclaimed 
mahárüdja oi the Pandjüb in 1802, Lahawr, as his 
capital, recovered something of its lost prestige. He 
repaired its walls, and embarked upon a programme 
of construction works which did much to re- 
habilitate the city. On his death in r839, it passed 
among various members of his family until the 
accession of Dalip Singh in 1843, but the Sikh 
government soon became embroiled in its first war 
with the British, and by the terms of the two treaties 
of Lahawr, in March and December 1845, Dalip 
Singh had to accept a temporary British garrison into 
his capital and a permanent British Resident in the 
person of Colonel Henry Lawrence. In March :849, as 
a result of the second war with the British and Dalip 
Singh’s deposition, Làhawr was formally incorporated 
in the British empire, Tbe city remained compara- 
tively quiet at the time of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, 
though it was the scene of numerous disturbances 
during the twenties and thirties of the present 
century, with the rise of the Congress Movement 
and the conflicting claims of the Muslim League. 
In the partition of 1947, despite Sikh hopes of 
separate statehood for the Pandjab, the city and 
most of its district were allotted to Pakistan, From 
1955 it was the capital of West Pákistán, and since 
1970 it has been the capite of the new province 
of the Pandjàb. 

During this century Làhawr has undergone a 
considerable expansion. Ia 190r its population stood 
at less than a quarter of a million, but at the 196r 
census it had reached 1,296,477 and in 1977 was 
estimated at 1,955,800 (all these figures include the. 
cantonment), It consists essentially of the old city, 
the Anglicised quarters and the cantonment (formerly 
cailed Miya Mir} added during the late roth and 
carly zoth centuries, and the industrial areas which 
have grown up over the last few decades. First linked 
by rail to Amritsar in 1861, Labawr is now well 
integrated into Pakistan's railway network, being 
situated on the main line from Karāči to Peshawar, 
and is also accessible by air. Tt is an important 
educational centre, possessing two universities. 
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(P. Jackson) 

2. Monuments, The architectural history of 
Lähawr can be traced substantially from the Mughal 
administration. Tombs remaining from earlier periods 
have undergone such extensive alteration that their 
interest lies mainly in their inscriptions. Among 
these are the graves of Abu -Hasan ‘AN Hudjwirt 
(d. 465/1072 [g..]), called Dàtà Gandi-bakhsh, 
Kutb al-Din Aybak (d. 6o7/z2x0 [qs] near the 
Lawhirt (sic) Gate, Pir Balkhi (d. 677/1239?), of 
which the small domed budjra may be original, and 
Sayyid Sí (d. 786/384); the tomb of Sayyid 
Muhammad lsbik Küzarünl, or Miyin Padshah 
(d. 788/1386) is preserved in the saln of the Masdjid-i 
Wazir Khān. Of the eighty-four tombs in the city 
listed by Cisbti, few in fact survive, No trace has been 
found, either, of the victory tower at the For! and 
the mud-brick mosque knowa as Khishti Masdjid 
said by Fakhri Mudabbir to have been built by 
Mabmüd of Ghazna [22], or the Kasri Humáyünt 
of Kutb ai-Din Aybak. There is, however, an im- 
pressive mihrih from the Sultanate period which 
appears to have been the focus of an dgh near 
Čāh Mirān, The pishik [q.v.], 74 m high, is sur- 
rounded by a band of geometric interlace; the 
semidome within the arch is reticulated to match, 
as is its central arched recess, and the squinches on 
cither side have simple nets of groins, with hoods in 
fora! relie. This decoration, which shares some 
features with Timürid work, is carried out in plaster. 
on a brick core. Burnt brick is in fact typical of 
Lihawr, as of the Pandjdb as a whole, for want of 
local stone: it is usually covered with a revetment of 
cut plaster or tilework which conceals the structure, 
while stressing its main lines. 

The Fort (Kila) which still dominates the city 
centre has been shown by excavations (r959 ff.) 
to rest on strata dating back to the Ghaznavid 
occupation; the fort of Ghirid times, and those 
rebuilt by Balban and Mubirak Shih in 666/:267 
acd Sas/t422 were presumably on the same site 
near the northwest corner of the former city wall. 
The present structure was begun by Akbar (ca. 
974/1566) while work at Agri Fort was still in hand, 
He extended the site to the bank of the Raw! in 
the north, maintaining the level by an elaborate 
uundeccroft, and enclosing a rectangle of about 340 by 
427 m with walls that still exist to the north, east, 
and south. The twin polygonal towers of the Mas- 
djidi Darwaza (Panjabi: Mastl Darwaza) are 
panelied in blind arches like the Dihit Gate at Agra, 
here offset vertically, and their rhythm continues 
throughout the north wall, Of Akbar’s palace we 
know only that iis Dawlat-bhaaa-yi ‘Amm had a 
courtyard enclosed by i14 bays (fedm [q.v] or 
aywdn). The Djhardkha balcony which still 
overlooks the site may be of this date. Akbar also 
built the city wall with its thirteen gates, now largely 
demolished or replaced. The early phase of building 
at the Fort was completed by Djahánglr in 1027/1618 
with a courtyard of private apartments in the same 
trabeated style, with faceted pillars and intricately 
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carved surfaces of Mathura stone; the chadidié 
brackets with their profusion of elephants, lions and 
Peacocks owe much to Hindu timber-work. The 
architect responsible for this complex, “Abd al-Karim 
Ma‘mdr Khan, appears also to have carried out the 
remarkable and unorthodox cladding of panels in 
mosaics of cut glazed tiles, on the north, and later 
the west walls, with the semi-octagonal Shh Burj, 
between 1034/16245 and 1041/1631-2. Their brilliant 
colours, which extend the range previously used 
in the Pangjāb from dark blue, azure and white to 
include yellows, brown and green, depict courtiers, 
scenes of hunting, elephant fights, battle and myth. 
The Diwàn-i ‘Amm of forty columns ordered by 
‘Shahgjahan in 1037/1628 follows the pattern of its 
contemporary at Agra; its present form was re- 
constructed by the British in 1846, but fragments 
of two ceremonial railings survive. Shihdjahan, 
dissatisfied with the existing scheme, raised the level 
of the earlier work, and built a new group of private 
apartments inside the Shah Burdj, including the 
Shish Mahall of white marble set off with pietra 
dura inlay of floral motifs, opening onto the court 
through five bays with paired columns supporting 
engrailed arches in the fully-developed marble style: 
it rises to double height, with a ceiling of convex 
glass set in gypsum plaster (dyina-kári), the walls 
now being Sikh work. To its west is a marble pavilion, 
the Bangli (Nawlakha), that reproduces a 
Bengali hut with its gridwork walls and arching 
rool, again inset with semi-precious stones (parzim 
irl). In 1043/2633 he had the Diwan-i Khass 
and Kh ¥abg ah replaced, the former with a marble 
hall five bays by five, anticipating that at Dihl 
[q..] in layout, with open arcades surrounding an 
inner hall, and a parapet inlaid to simulate merlons. 
The Moti Masdjid (ca. 1645) makes finely re- 
strained use of marble as the first of the three Pearl 
Mosques (ct. Agri 1648-54, Dihli ca. 1660); its 
PishMáh frames a four-centred arch that contrasts 
‘with the cusped ones on either side, and the three 
domes rise from strong cavetto mouldings in a 
rounded profile recalling Humáyün's tomb, though 
crowned with a small pointed lotus. The round towers. 
oí Awrangüb's *Alamgiri Gate (ro84/1673-4) 
rie vigorously from a swelling lotus-petal base in 
broad gadroons to leaf-like merlons, and each is 
capped with a light Zlatri to couater the upthcust. 

The Mosque of Maryam ZamAni, built for 
Diabángir's mother in 1023/1614, follows the estab- 
lished scheme of a five-arched prayer hall, with a 
tall semi-domed pishtak, and five domes supported 
on massive brickwork piers. Square towers at the 
angles carry domed lanterns, The stilted central 
dome, less overpowering than that at Fatbpur 
Sikri, has an inner shell of stucco; extensive use is 
made of squinch nets and honeycomb squinches, and 
the interior has the finest floral painting in Pakistan, 
on incised plaster. The prayer hall of the Masdjid-i 
Warir Khan (1044/2634) is of the same type, 
with four-centred arches, double-shelled Lédt 
domes—albeit of an improved shape—and deep piers 
separating the facade from the domes, The court- 
yard is much longer and arcaded with stout oc- 
tagonal minarets, capped with chatris and set on 
squared bases; the first use of such towers, it seems, 
for a Mughal mosque. The main gate is enlarged to 
house the domed, octagonal central chamber of a 
bazaar street. The brickwork is extensively panelled, 
and its grids house flat panels of cut mosaic tile 
{see xAgui] on the surfaces of the gates, prayer-hall 
and minarets, with flowers, trees, tendrils and 

















inscriptions in an inventive but strongly Iranian 
display. The building achieves great distinction in 
contrasting this vivacious decoration with the robust 
composition of the structure. Inside, the mosaic 
is replaced by paint. A Jammdm of the same date, 
and Iranian in type, still exists near the Dihit Gate, 
‘These elements are readjusted in the much smaller 
mosque of Dai Anga (1045/1635), where the three 
frontal arches are engrailed, the domes articulated 
with cavetto mouldings well above the parapet, 
and the hall is limited at either end by the massive 
square bases for minarets with lanterns that have 
been rebuilt this century; exceptionally, tile mosaic 
is used insice as well as out. Its form is close to that 
of the mosque and its counter-image flanking the 
Tadj Maball (ca. 1632-47). The mosque of Mubam- 
mad Sli [q9.] the historian and calligrapher 
(rogo[r6so) is also tiled, and remarkable for its 
inscriptions. The Bádshahi Masdjid (roB4/r673), 
Awrangzlb's finest building, combines local tradition 
with experience from the Djimi* Masdjid at Dihli 
(1059/1649) [see pmuI. From the former come the 
‘octagonal minarets at the courtyard corners, the 
smaller ones at the angles of the prayer hall, and the 
recessed panelling; from the latter are drawn the 
plan, the raised plinth with steps and gateway, 
the bulbous domes, and the handling of the fegade. 
The brick structure is faced throughout in red 
sandstone, and white marble for the domes; the 
interior is decorated with floral reliefs in lime plaster 
(munabbat-kdri), and painted, with almost Rococo 
delicacy. 

Tombs. The tomb of Shaykh Masa Ahangar 
(ca. 1560?) whose squat dome on a cylindrical drum 
rests on a square, panelled cell, provides unique 
evidence of earlier tilework in the city: the dome is 
tiled in green horizontal courses, and the upper part 
of the walls in square tiles set diagonally, with 
floral motifs in blue and white. The squared mass of 
Djahángir's Tomb at Shahdara (completed ca. 
1046/1637) is derived from the base of Akbar’s 
tomb [see icri], with the same number of arches 
and projecting bays at the centre of each side. 
Its red stone façades are inlaid with white and black 
marble in magpie elegance within the usual grid, 
and the tall octagonal corner towers are patterned 
in chevrons of white and yellow between four 
balconies. The absence of a central pavilion on the 
roof destroys the composition: the origina) arrange- 
ment is uncertain. A finely inscribed cenotaph lies 
in an octagonal central chamber with floor and walls 
all in superb pietra dura, This single-storey form is 
repeated at half-size in the tomb of his empress 
Nardiahan (d. 1055/1645) nearby, built by herself; 
no vestige of its original surface remains on the 
brickwork core. D4? 1 Angá's Tomb (1082/1671-2) 
in the Gulabi Bigh is also square, with gridwork 
walls and a square Chatrf on each corner; the plan 
however incorporates a cross-shaped tomb chamber, 
with calligraphy by Mubammad Sali in the coving, 
and an ambulatory with octagonal corner cells. A 
central dome shaped like those of Wazir Khan's 
Mosque is patterned in chevrous of white and dark 
blue tiles, and its tall drum with floral motifs. 

A series of octagonal tombs begins with that of 
Andrkali (roz4/r613), built by Djabangir for a 
former love. It has octagonal, panelled corner towers 
with lafris at roof level, arched walls rising through 
two stories, and a dome of this same profile. It 
suffered yarious alterations when adapted for a 
church in 1851. Entrances formerly alternated with 
octagonal corner cells around a central octagon, 
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with the cenotaph, carved in bold relief, at the middle. 
The tomb of Asaf Khan (a. 1051/1641 [gv.]) at 
Shihdara has a single octagonal chamber, and a 
semi-domed arched recess on each external face 
around it. The reveals once had dados of square 
painted tiles, unique in this reign, and the squinch 
nets were enhanced with mosaic tile; the tall bulbous 
dome, now stripped of its white marble, was con- 
temporary with that of the Tädi Mahall. The cenotaph 
is modelled on that of Djabáagir, below a munabbai- 
Adri vault. *Ali Mardàn Khán's tomb (ca. 1650), 
built for his mother, is similar in plan, but is crowned 
with a dome of the earlier type on a tall drum, 
balanced, Siri-style, by a chatri set above every 
angle of the octagon. Once more the veneers have 
been stripped by the Sikhs, but there are traces of a 
floral marble inlay on the dome. The Mausoleum of 
Sharaf al-Nis3? Begam (d. 1158/1745), called Sarw- 
wala Makbara, is a low tower, square in plan, 
whose walls are relieved by a frieze of cypress trees 
(sarw) 2.2 m high in glazed tilework around a tomb 
chamber at the upper level, surmounted by a hadidia 
and a hipped square dome. That of Sir Muhammad 
Ikbal, designed by Nawwab Zayn Yardjang Bahadur 
in z95t, is a severe orthogonal cell with battered 
walls, set off by mouldings around a strong plinth 
and čhadidja, and deep openings, reminiscent of 
Tughluk building yet somewhat Germanic; the 
white marble interior i» carved in ornamental 
relief and lines from his Zabür-i ‘Adium. 

‘The gardens associated with these buildings, all 
but obliterated and requiring extensive restoration 
‘on Lord Curzon’s initiative, have lost their original 
planting, but still display the éérbagh layout, with 
causeways patterned in loca! brickwork set between 
regularly-spaced cypresses. The first, planted by 
Mirza Kamran on the bank of the Ràwi (ca. 1530-40) 
has disappeared, but its summerhouse, a. bávadari, 
survives in midstream. Nirdjahan's Bagh-i Dil- 
kughà, adapted for her husband's tomb at the 
centre, has each of the four quarters subdivided into 
dour square plots, with canals and tanks at the 
intersections, within a huge walled enclosure. 
The Bagh-i Shalimar (see sustan. ii), completed 
in 1052/1642, and like its namesake at Dihli inspired 
by the eponym in Kashiulr [g.v.] was originally 
entered at the lowest terrace, allowing movement, 
as in the palace, through successively more private 
areas, past cascades backed by lamp-niches, a 
fakk-gih set in a tank, and aso fountains. The 
Hadür! Bágh, formerly a sardy built by Awrangzib, 
is apparently Sikh work, 

Three gateways clad in mosaic tile have survived 
the gardens to which they once led. The Ca wburdii 
(1056/1646), with four corner towers like those of 
Wazlr Khn's mosque, but more attenuated and 
lacking fhatris, has cleanly-cut archways set 
in a gridded surface. The Gulabi Bagh Gate 
(1066/1635) follows a similar scheme, but with 
angle-shafts in place of the towers, and with cusping 
of the upper arches. The undated gate at Nawànkót 
(ca. 1650) has the panelled corners left unbroken as 
support for its twelve-pillared čhairis, remarkable 
for their gadrooned, green-tiled domes. 
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LAHDJ, colloquially called Lahidj, a town 

and area of south-western Arabia, now situated 
in the second governorate of the People's Democratie 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the Masdjid-i Wazir Khan. (From M.A. Chaghatai, The Wasir Khan Mosque, Lahore) 
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al-Hawta, lies between the two tributaries of the 
Wadi Tuban, al-Wadi al-Kabir and al-WAdI al-Saghir, 
about 25 miles north-west of Aden. The town is 
surrounded by a fertile area which is cultivated by 
means of an elaborate system of irrigation using 
the water of the wadis and also of wells, Date- 
palms abound, as well as cereal crops and vegetables. 
In fairly recent years too, cotton has become an 
important addition to the local agricultural economy. 

Definition. Inearly Islamic, mediaeval and later 
times, Labdj comprised a whole area to the north 
and north-west of Aden and formed a joint fief 
with Abyan which at that time must have extended 
much further westwards to the north and north-east 
of Aden than the present-day area of the same name. 
Perhaps Labgj and Abyan in those times might have 
been divided by a line drawn due north from Aden, 
with the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern. It seems that the area of Labdj 
remained as described above until the late roth 
century, when the then sultan of Lahdj occupied 
the territories of the Subayba, the tribal group 
inhabiting the territory between Labdj proper 
and Bab al-Mandab. Thus the Lahdj sultanate was 
composed of historic Labdj and Subaybi territory. 

History. The genealogists connect the geo- 
graphical name with the Himyar, Labdj b. Wail b. 
al-Ghawth b. Katan b. “Arib b. Zuhayr b. Abyan b. 
al-Humaysat. 

After the Yemen had been won for Islam, Labdj 
shared the fortunes of this extensive province of 
the Arab empire. Labdj thus passed with the Yemen 
to the Umayyads and then to the ‘Abbisids, though 
in early times governors in San‘a? and Hadramawt 
must have had little control ín the area. In 203/818-19. 
the caliph al-Ma^mün appointed Mubammad b. 
Abd Allah b. Ziyàd as governor of the Yemen. 
He was the founder of the Ziyadid dynasty and 
built the Tihama town of Zabid, which was to be 
their capital until 4o2/rors-12. Labdj, with Aden, 
Abyan, Hadramawt and al-Shibr, passed into the 
hands of the Band Ma‘n in the time of tbe Abys- 
sinian slaves who ruled Ziyidid territory when the 
dynasty came to an end, In 454/1062-3, Aden came 
under the contro! of the Isma‘ill CAI b. Mubammad 
al-Sulaybi, though the Mafnids were left in effective 
control until his death in 473/ro8o-r, when his son, 
al-Mukarram Abmad, reclaimed the area. Abmad 
installed as rulers of Aden and the neighbouring 
area al“Abbis and al-Masttd, the two Zuray‘ids, 
in return for their past services to the IsmAcili 
cause in the Yemen on behalf of the Sulaybids, The 
Zuray‘ids remained in power until the entry of the 
Ayyübids from Egypt into the Yemen in 569/1175. 
Labdj, with Aden and indeed the rest of the Yemen, 
thus came under the control of the Ayyabids (569- 
626/173-1228) and their successors, the Rasülids 
(626-838/1228-1454), who were followed by the 
‘Tahirids (858-ca. 954/454-ca. 1547) 

‘The expeditionary force led by Husayn al-Mushrif 
which the Mamlük Sultan Kánsawh al-Ghawr sent 
at the request of the Táhirid Sultan ‘Amir b. ‘Abd 
al-Wabhab to prevent the encroachment of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea, and which conquered a 
great part of the Yemen, only paved the way for 
the Turks. In 45/1538 the Turkish governor of 
Kulzum, Sulayman Pasha, set out with a fleet and 
took Aden, which thus belonged to the Turkish 
empire until in 1045/1635 the Turks had to leave 
the Yemen to the Zaydl Imams. 

In 1141/1728, however, the *Abdall tribal leader, 
Fadl b. *AII b. Fad) b. Sálib b. Salim, made himself 




















independent of the Zaydis and made Labdj the 
capital of his territory. Thus the area remained under 
the ‘Abdali house down to the evacuation of south- 
western Arabia by the British in 1967. With the 
arrival of the British under Captain S. B. Haines in 
1839, when the Labdj sultan also controlled Aden, 
the latter was ceded to the Government of Bombay. 
As already mentioned, the vast area of the Subayba 
fell under their sway in the late roth century. By 
the time of the formal signing of the agreement with 
the British Government to inaugurate the Federation 
of the Amirates of the South in r959, the Lahdj 
sultan Fadi b. “Ali, as ruler of the senior state in the 
Western Aden Protectorate, held the key portfolio of 
Federal Minister of Defence and continued in that 
post until the collapse of the Federation and declara- 
tion of the new Republic in 1967. 
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LAHIDJAN. 1. A town in the Caspian coastal 
province of Gilàn (¢.v.] in north-western Persia, 
im long. So* o* 20* E. and lat, 37° 12° 30” N. It is 
situated on the plain to the east of the lower reaches 
of the Safid-Rüd and to the north of the Dulfek 
mountain, and on the small river Com-khala or 
Purdesar, but at some r4 milej2o km. rom the 
Caspian Sea shore. 

Lahidjan does not seem to have been known as 
such to the earliest Arabic geographers, though 
legend was to attribute its foundation to LAhldj b. 
Sim b. Nab. It does, however, appear in the Persian 
Hudád al-alam (372/982) as Lāfdjän, one of seven 
“large districts” (ie. it was not yet a town) of the 
south-eastern part of Gilân, that known locally as 
Biya-pish ("this side of the water”, biya cognate 
as opposed to 
iya-pas ("beyond the water") on the north-western 
side of the Safid-Rüd, which bad Füman (q.v.] and 
Rasht [g.v.] as its centres (tr, Minorsky, 137, $ 32. 
25, comm. 388-90; on this passage of the Huddd 
allam, see Barthold, in Izvestiya Kavkaz. Istor.- 
Arkheol. Instituta, vi [1927], 63-6). Tn ancient times, 
the Safid-Rüd or Amardus River [see wIzlL OzzN] 
had formed the frontier between the Amardoi or 
Mardi to the east and the Gelai or Kadusioi to the 
west; see F.C, Andreas, in Pauly-Wissowa, i/2, 
1729-33, V. Amardos.. 

During the middle years of the 3rd/oth century, 
Lahidjan district formed part of the dominions, 
straddling Glân and the mountainous hinterland of 
Daylam (g.v.], of the Djastinid or Djustinid Wah- 
sidan b. Djastin (still alive in 259/873, according to 
al-Tabarl, iii, 1880; see also Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi, 
Skhahhriyárün-i gum-nàm, Tehran 1335/1956, i, 25); 
the rulers of Biya-pish were generally able to extend 
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their power up from the plain into the mountains, 
and even at times over them to the south of the 
Elburz (as was to be the case with the Kar-Kiya^t 
Sayyids, see below). 

There then arose in Biya-plsh a family ruling 
from Kütum or Hatum in the Ran-i Kah distsict, 
whose centre is Langarid to the east of Labidiin. 
This line was founded by the ‘Alid Nasir al-Din 
al-Hasan b. *AIT al-Utrüsh (d. 304/917) [gn], who 
introduced Zaydi Shl*ism into the Caspian region; 
the eastern part of Glin, sc. Biya-plsh, thus became 
strongly affected by Shl'ism, whereas Sunni doctrines, 
including Hanbalism, remained dominant in Biya-pas. 
The wider political authority of al-Utrüsh's family 
shrank during the middle decades of the ath/roth 
century, and became concentrated more on Taba- 
ristan or Mazandarin to the east, but the Nasirid 
Sayyids remained influential in the Caspian region 
because of their religious prestige. The history of 
Lahidjan in the sueceeding period is obscure; but 
it is probable that the Djastánids re-asserted their 
authority there after the highland region of Daylam 
had passed into the hands of the Musifirids or 
Sallarids or Langarids (the latter form better than 
“Kangarids") of Tarum [see musAriets and 
Tiruw], and it was the Djastánid "king of Daylam” 
who submitted at Kazwin to the incoming Saldjdk 
Toghell Beg in 434/1042-3 (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 348). 

Subsequently, we find a family of local origin 
called the Nasirwands ruling Biya-plsh from 
Lahidjan. The story of their origin from Mabmüd 
of Ghazna's brother Nasir al-Dawla b. Sebüktigin 
retailed by Abu "l-Kàsim “Abd Allāh b. ‘All Kashant 
in his Ta?riici Oldjeytü is wholly fanciful, and the 
name Nasirwand obviously relates to a connection, 
real or supposed, with Nasir al-Din al-Utrash's | 
tenure of power there. In the time of the Mongol 
U-Khan Hülegü, the Nisirwand Diamal al-Din | 
Sa'lük b. Sal was ruler in Lahidján; some decades 
later, in Oldjeytü's reign, the family was divided into 
two branches, that of Sa‘lak b. Salar in Katum, 
and that of Naw-Padisháh or Shih-i Naw in Labldjan. 
‘The latter submitted to the Il-Khanid when he 
appeared in Gllin and at Lihidjin specifically in 
T06/r306-7, receiving in marriage the daughter of 
a Mongol commander and being granted suzerainty 
over the other local princes of Gilia; Rashid al-Din 
also testifies to Naw-Padigh4h’s riches and prestige at 
this time. Lahigjin itself flourished, and Hamd Allāh 
Mustawfi describes Libldjón and Faman as the two | 
chief towns of Gilin: in the vicinity of Lahidjan | 
silk cultivation and weaving were actively pursued, | 
and com, rice, oranges and other sub-tropical 
fruits were grown (Nuzhat al-bulüb, ed. Le Strange, 
162-3, tr. 158-9; R.B, Serjeant, Islamic textiles, 
material for a history up to the Mongol conquest, | 
Beirut 1972, 71). | 

Biya-plsh was racked by warfare between the | 
various local chiefs during the course of the 8th/xgth 
century, and by 792/1390 the rule of the Nasirwands, 
already once interrupted in Lahldjan, foundered 
completely, and Sayyid HadI Kiya became master 
of Biya-pish, The Kar-Kiya"l Sayyids ruled there 
from 769/1367-8 (with a brief revanche shortly after 
this by the last Nasirwands) till rooo/r5o2, the first 
‘of the family to make himself completely independent 
being Sayyid Amir Kiya (for a genealogical table of | 
The family, see H. L. Rabino, in JA, cexxxvii 
[1949], at pp. 322-3). His son Sayyid «AIT Kiya, with 
the help of the Mar‘ashi Sayyids of Mazandaran, 
made himself master of all Biya-pish, and extended 
as far ss Kezwin, Tarum and Shamirin; and Sayyid 




















Radi Kiya (d. 825/1426) chased out of the mountains 
south of Lahidjan the local family of Hazàráspids 
and tbe Ismá'lis. Likewise, Mirzà ‘Alt b, Sultan 
Mubammad. Kiyà (883-911/1478-1500) at the zenith 
of his power controlled Kazwin, Tárum, Sukáulyya, 
Sawa, Zandjim, Flrüzküh, Tehran, Rayy and 
Warámin. 

From the end of the oth/isth century, the in- 
formation of the focal Caspian chroniclers like Zahir 
al-Din Mar‘ashi may be sipplemented by that of the 
Safawid chronicles, the interest of the latter being 
focussed on the region because of the crucial role 
played by Mirza ‘Alt Kiva in sheltering the young 
Safawid Ismá'l b. Haydar [see rwn i]. The 
future ruling family of Persia already had close 
links with the Lahldjin district, for in the village 
of Shaykhanbar on the Lahidian-Langarad road 
lay the tomb of Shaykh Ibrahim Zahid (d. 714/1314) 
the pir and murshid of Shaykh Safl 'I-Din Safawt 
(cf. Sylvia A, Matheson, Persia: an archaeological 
‘guide, London 1972, 71). When Ismi‘ll was a fugitive 
from the Ak Koyunlu in 899/1494, he fled eventually 
from Ardabil to Lāhidjān, Mīrzā ‘AI welcomed 
him there, refused in 902/1497 to extradite him to the 
Ak Koyunlu leader Rustam Mirzā (allegedly after 
receiving a vision of the caliph ‘AI enjoining him 
to protect the young prince), and assigned for his 
education a tutor, the Labidjan scholar Shams 
al-Din, Then carly in gos/later 1499, when he was 
still not quite xr years old, Ismàtil left Lahidjan for 
the bid for power which was to end in the defeat of 
the Ak Kovunlu and Ismi‘l's conquest of Adhar- 
baydidin (see E.D. Ross, The early years of Shah 
Ismail, in JRAS (x96), 249-340; W. Hinz, Irans 
Aufstcig sum Natienalstaai im fünfzchwen Jahr- 
hundert, Berlin-Leipig 1936, 98-100; Minorsky, 
Tadkkirat al-mutak, a manwat of Safavid administra 
tion (cirea r137[1725), London 1943, Appx. II, ror ff. 

During the roth/róth century, Biya-pish and the 
Kar-Kiya’%is became vassals of the Safawids from 
909/1503«4 till the region's final incorporation in the 
Safawid empire in ro00/1592. At first, a Klzll-Básh 
[gx.] governor was appointed to oversee the Kar- 
Kiyats, and then in the middle years of the century, 
royal princes acted as governors, including a brother 
and two sons of Shih Tahmisp I (in 943/1536-7 and 
985/r577-92), The Kar-Kiya%l Sayyid Abmad b. 
'Al [943-75/1536-67 and 985-1000/:577.92) intro- 
duced at Shih Tahmasp's behest the official Safawid 
Twelver or Djatarl form of Shifism in place of the 
Zaydi one; but he fell from favour when he started 
intriguing with the Ottomans, inviting them to 
send troops into Shirwin and to Libidjin for an 
attack on Kazwin, so that in 975/1567 Tahmisp 
invaded Gilàn and deposed Abmad. He was restored 
nine years later, and was formally adopted in brother- 
hood (akkawt) by Shahs [sma Tf and Mubammad 
hudabanda, But he continued to have relations 
with the Ottomans, and in 1000/1592 Sháh ‘Abbas 
came to Labigjan, whilst Ahmad fled to Shlrwin 
and then Istanbul, where he ended his days (ef. Von 
Hammer, GOR, ii, 562, $76). All Gilan was now placed 
under a centrally-appointed wazir, and after the death 
of the grantee of the province Farhad Khan in 1008/ 
1600, it became till the end of the Safawid period 
fone of the crown domains (mabdll-i khapsa); see K. 
M. Röhrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewali Persiens 
im 16, und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 19, 44, 83, 
37, 93, 165, 121). 

Since then, Lahidjan’s history has been only 
sporadically eventful, Under Shah Sulayman I there. 
took place in South Russia the Cossack revolt of 
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Stepan Razin (1668-71), with raids expected against 
Persian territory along the Caspian coasts; hence 
troops were mustered in Blya-pish, the Gháriydn-i 
Safi. During the Russian occupation of Gilan 1136- 
46/1724-34, the Russians built two forts at Lahidjan, 
and the town was once more under Russian domina- 
tion during the local Soviet Republic of Gllán in 
1920-1. According to the traveller Gmelin, who was 
in Gilan in 1772, Lahidjan had seven years previously 
submitted to Hidiyat Khan of Füman. Kadjar 
control was subsequently established there, but 
the last hereditary governor of Labidjan, Mirza 
Abmad Khin, Sitiri Mwayyad, was dismissed by 
the constitutionalist government in 1907- 

In recent times, Lahidjan has lost most of its 
administrative importance to Rasht, but still has 
considerable commercial importance as a centre for 
the local Gilin silk and cotton industries and as a 
centre for citrus fruit growing; tea was first intro- 
duced into the Caspian region in ror4, and later, 
Rida Shah Pahlavi employed Chinese experts to 
start new plantations near Lahidjin in the lower 
foothills adjoining the coastal plain (see Admiralty 
handbook, Persia, London 1945, 148, 464). 

‘The antiguities of the town include various 
graves of the Kar-Kiya'l Sayyids. Administratively 
Lahidjan is now the centre of a shdhristan or district 
of the same name, in the first province of Iran; 
according to the 1966 census, it had a population 
of 25,725 and ca. 5,573 houses (see Rarmárà, ed., 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Irin, i, 270-1, and L. W. 
Adamec, ed., Historical gazeteer of Iran. i Tehran 
‘and Northwestern Iran, Graz 1976, 410). 
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2. Several districts in Persia have however 
derived from the stems Lak and Lay {g.v.]: Làhidj, 
an important little towa in Transcaucasia west of 
Shamākha [see sgiRwAN]; Lahigjl, a village in 











the canton of Kurbi! in the province of Fars; 
Lahigján, a canton of Mukri Kurdistan [see sawny- 
BULAK], Which the Sharaf-ndma of Sharaf al-Din 
Biditsi, ed. Veliaminot -Zernof, St. Petersburg 1860- 
2, 4, 280, calls Lárdján. There is a village of Lhidján 
near likhiči, south of Tabriz, and a village of La- 
rigjan south of the Araxes about 12 miles above the 
mouth of the river of Ardabli (Kara-Su). The forms 
Lah and Lar may both come from *Ladk (cf. the Old 
Persian Mada, which gave Mah in Persian and 
Mar-kh in Armenian). According to the dictionaries 
(e.g. Vullers) the old name of the town of Lar [g.v-] 
was Lid) Ladh; the silk called Z4dà is also known as 
läh (läh however may equally well be explained by 
läs). The change of d (dA) to r is attested in the 
Caspian dialects (it is regular im Tài; Melgunof, 
Das südliche Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres, 221). 
The fact that we have districts of Lahidjin and 
Larigjan in the adjoining provinces of Gilan and 
Mazandaran is remarkable, but still more significant 
is the fact that Lahidi of Shirwan represents an 
island of Iranian Tat surrounded by Turks (the 
Tat are now found scattered throughout Dighistan, 
the country round Tebran, Adharbaydjan, etc.). 
Their present name has a rather general and vague 
character, see TAT. The colony of LAhldj may have 
retained the original dialect formerly spoken in the 
metropolis. The name of the silk 1ddA/Iah suggests the 
former existence of a place called Läd, which pro- 
duced silk (cf. Yiküt, s.v. Lahidj; he says thet 
Lahidj produces the silk called "LAbidjl" which is 
not of high quality). With the suffix -iZ, the word 
Láh-i! would mean the people of Läd”. It remains 
to be seen if the region of Lahidjan is not the ancestral 
home of numerous Lahidj colonies. At the present 
day there is spoken in Lahidjan—although with 
certain local peculatities—the Gilaki dialect, but 
this parent dialect has here exercised a levelling 
influence, of which the foreign Turkish was incapable 
in the case of the people of Labidj of Shirwan. As 
to Labidjan of Kurdistan, we may recall the hypo- 
thesis of Andreas that the name “Dimla” by which 
the Zázà call themselves (north of Diyarbakr) is a 
metathesis of Délam (Daylam). The emigrations 
from Gilan, still very obscure, certainly penetrated 
far to the west. Finally, to the names mentioned 
one might add perhaps that of Kal'a-yi Lahüdi in 
Khozistin (7); cf. Mustawf, Ta?rikh-i guzida, 
GMS facs., 240. (V. Mtxonskv) 

LAHIDJ, the nisba of several eminent persons 
connected with Lahidjan (g.v.) in the Caspian region 
of Persia, among whom the following may be men- 
tioned. 

f. SHAMS AL-DIN. MUMAMMAD B. YABVA GILANT, 
theologian, mystic, and poet of the Timarid- 
Safawid period and a renowned shaykh of the Nūr- 
bakhshiyya SGfl order in Shiriz. He joined his 
master Sayyid Muhammad Nürbakhsh in 849/1445, 
and during a period of 16 years, under Narbakbsh’s 
spiritual direction, accomplished considerable pro- 
gress along the Süfi path. After the death of Nür- 
bakhsh ($69/1464), or even slightly before thea, 
Lahidji retired to Shiraz, where he founded a Nor! 
(= Narbalchsht) AAdnabth (g.v.}, and spent much of 
his time in mystical exercises and teaching SUff 
doctrines. During this period of retirement, he was 
held in great respect not only by scholars such as 
Dawám [p] and Djami [g.v.], but also by the 
Safawid Shah ema*ll I, who paid him a visit at his 
Rhanakdh in 9oo[rso3 in Shiraz, Nevertheless, the 
biographical data which we can glean from his own 
writings are minimal: a six-months’ stay in Tabriz 
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prior to his master's death; a pilgrimage to Mecca 
jn 882/1477; and a short sojourn in Yemen, where 
in the course of his way back honie from Mecca, 
he made an investiture of. Nürbakhshi AAirkes to & 
couple of disciples—a father and son—in Zabid, 
for whom he also wrote @ concise idjdza in Arabic, 
with traditional Süff instrucious. His death, ac- 
cording to am ofteited chronogram (= Mädda 
ta°rikh), occurred in 912/1506. Other dates, including 
980/1572 (cited by Pertsch, Persische Handschrifien, 
830) and 869/1464 (H. Corbin, Trilogie ismactienne, 
Tehran-Paris 1961, index) are definitely incorrect. 
Labidjrs literary output, including his Diwan, with 
Asiri as his pen-name, and a didactic mathnawi 
called asray al-shudad, contains a theosophical 
prose work ealled Mafifih al-i'djà: (an extensive 
commentary on the well-known Gulshan-i réz of 
Mahmdd-i Shabistari [g.v.]), together with a number 
of shorter tracts with comments on the difficult 
verses of some old poets. His own poetry, although 
of considerable theosophical value, is of rather me- 
diocre literary quality, His son 
(d. 927/152), better known as ShaykhzAda, was 
also à poet and reportedly a Nürbakhsh] skayki 
as well. 
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1958. For an analysis of some of Lühlil's personal 

mystical experiences, see H, Corbin, in Eranos- 

Jahrbiicher (1959); the Diwau-i Asiri-yi Lahidji, 

together with his minor tracts, edited by Dr. 

Bardt-i Zandjani, is now in press. 

2. ABD. AL-RAZZAR B. *ALI B. HUSAYN GILAMI, 
theologian, philosopher and poet of the late 
Safawid period and a leading master of the so-called 
philosophical school of Isfahan. Although a favourite 
Pupil and a son-in-law of Mulla Sadra Shirazi, he 
did mot share his master’s philosophical teachings 
over several topics. Among these one may mention 
Mulla Sadri's belief in the movement of substances 
(= alsharakat al-djawhariyya) and his opinion on 
the basicality of being (— aydlat al-wudjad). Lahidjt 
spent the latter part of his life in Kumm, where he 
died in 1072/1661, leaving behind him a considerable 
literary output. His own philosophy was of a rather 
eclectic character, owing much to Ibm Sinà's and 
Naşir al-Din üss thought. His works include the 
Hashiya-yi Kifabi Ighárii, being glosses upon 
Tüs?’s commentary on Ibn Sina's Kitab ai-Isharat 
twa "IHashbihit, and the Shawdrit al-illdm, à concise 
but original commentary on Nasir al-Din Tüsls 
Tadirid al-% He wrote also a commentary on 
Shihab al-Din Yahya Suhrawardi's Haydhil al-nar, 
along with other theological works. Among these 
are two Persian books dealing with the elements of 
SHI theology: the Gawhar-i murad, which he dedi- 
cated to Shah ‘Abbas II ca. 1052/1642, and Sarmayi- 
yi imén which he composed in r038/x648 at the 
request of a friend. Lahidjf's poetical pen-name was 
Fayyüd, under which he composed a diwdn of no 
less than 5,000 verses. He is said to have had personal 
connections with contemporary poets, such as 
Sá'ib-i TabrlzI and others. His own poetry contains 
gnostic ideas, though Lahldji had no sympathy for 
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the Sait shayhhs of his time, Although equally 
criticised by some fanatical Sulamd? of his epoch, 
Lahigji has been considered as in general more 
acceptable to orthodox Shitism than his teacher 
Mulla Sadra was. Lahidif's sons Mired Ibrahim and 
Mirza Hasan were also theologians of some repute. 
‘The latter, who died in 1123/1709, left behind no 
less than twelve books on theological problems. 
Bibliography : later authors have sometimes 
confused Shams al-Din Lähidii and ‘Abd al-Razzāķ 

Láhidil, so that they have called the commentator 

of the Gulshan-1 rdz ‘Abd al-Razzak (see e.g. E.G. 

Browne, LHP, iv, 148), or Mubammad ‘Abd 

al-Razzak, which is but a forged name (see Corbin, 

Histoire de la philosophie islamique, Paris 1964, 

6). Concerning the philosophical school of Isfahan, 

see Corbin, Ex slam iramiem, iv, Paris-Tebran 

1972, 9 ff.; A. Bausani, La Persia religiosa, Milan. 

1959, 386 ff; S. H. Nast, in M. Sharif's A history 

of Muslim philosophy, 1966, ii, go4 fi. For an 

analysis of the philosophical teachings of ‘Abd 
al-Razzak-i Lahidif, see S. Dj. Ashtiyani’s Antho- 
logie des philosophes iraniens, textes persanes et 
arabes, Introduction analytique par H. Corbin, 

Tehran-Paris 1972, i, index. For his life and 

works, see Brockelmann, II, sgo; C, Rieu, Cat 

of Persian manuscripts, Suppl., 205-6.; Browne, 

LHP, iv, 408-9, 435; Mudarris-i Khiyabanl, op. cit., 

iv, 361-3. (A. H. ZARRINKOOE) 

LAHN At-'ÁMMA, "errors ot language made by 
the common people”, is an expression which charac- 
teris a branch of lexicography designed to 
correct deviations by reference to the contemporary 
linguistic norm, as determined by the purists. The 
treatises which could be classed under this heading, 
correspond, broadly speaking, to our “do not say 
but say...", the incorrect form generally bei 
introduced by “you say"! or “they say = one says' 
(takai, yakalan) and the correct form by wa '- 
sawdb... “whereas the norm is,.."; they are most. 
often intitled Kitdb Lahn al-‘amma or Kitdb ma 
tathan| yalhan fihi ‘amma, but may also be Kitdb 
mé taghlat fii 'I-*àmma, Nildb ghalatát al-‘awamm, 
Kitab Tathbif al-lisán, etc., although this range of 
titles does not necessarily imply a significant dif- 
ference in the manner of presentation of linguistic 
facts or a particular method of choosing the material 
to be considered. These works give evidence of the 
development of current usage and can, to a certain 
extent, serve as a means of tracing the history of the 
language, especially from the time that a standardisa- 
tion of the (arabiyya [q..] came into operation 
through the efforts oí the philologists. 

Under the heading AL-KHAs$A WA. "L-EÀMMA, 
reference has been made to the ‘imma of the gramma- 
rians, without any attempt to define it and deter- 
mine its limits. ‘Abd ab‘Actz al-Ahwant, who has 
considered this point (in RIMA, iiift (1376/1956), 
133 ff), relies quite rightly ona passage of al- 
Diabiz (Bayan, i, 137) who writes: “When you 
hear me speak of the Sawdmm, I do not refer to the 
peasants, the lower orders, the artisans and the 
tradesmen, nor the Kurds of the mountains or those 
who dwell on the islands in the sea... the fami» 
who belong to our nation and our religious commu- 
nity and possess our culture and morals constitute a. 
class endowed with intelligence and qualities superior 
to those categories cited above, without however 
attaining the level of our khāsşa, It should be noted, 
in addition, that the Ass is also divided into 
hierarchical strata". It will be seen from this passage. 
that al-Diabiz, without making a decisive contribu- 
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tion to the problem posed by the definition of the 
Bhasca and of the mma, excludes from the latter, 
from a linguistic point of view at least, the lower 
orders of society and the foreign elements whose 
language was not regarded as belonging to the 
Karabi ya, as strictly defined, and he includes among 
the Saeedmm a medium social class who, at a time 
when literary Arabic and dialectal Arabic, as we. 
call them, had not been irretrievably divorced, 
were expressing themselves in a language which was. 
already less formal, but still faicly close to that of the 
&hás;a, of the intellectual élite, or the upper echelons 
of the latter, theoretically guardians of the norm 
of the past, of the innate and spontaneously respected 
fasáha (q.v.]. 

‘Al-Zubaydt provides a number of definitions in 
this context when he writes in the introduction to 
his Lahn ai-‘atedmm (cf, al-Ahwanl, art, cit, 133; 
G. Krotkoff, The “Lahn alawdmm" of Aba Bakr 
al-Zubaydi, in Bull. of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Baghdad, ii [1957], 6-7); "l bave examined the 
language employed in our time and in our land 
(Muslim Spain) and here I have found phrases which 
are cited neither by Abi Hatim (al-Sidjistani; see 
below) nor by other lexicographers; it is a question 
of alterations, owed to our ‘ämma, which has modified 
the pronunciation (of certain words) or adapted the 
meaning, and has been followed in this practice by a. 
great many people, to the point where these incorrect 
usages have infiltrated into the works of poets, and 
the most eminent scribes and functionaries include 
them in their correspondence and make use of 
depraved expressions in their conversations. I have 
therefore decided it appropriate to draw attention, 
in my turn, to these faults, to indicate the correct 
form which corresponds and te devote a book to the 
inaccuracies which I have observed . .. while leaving 
aside those that are committed by the mass of the 
people... and concentrating om those which one 
may expect to find in the language of the &káyga. 
His treatise is however intitled Latn al“awamm, 
and one gains the distinet impression that this last 
term, or its singular ‘mma, in the titles considered 
in this connection, is pure euphemism designed to 
disguise the truth and spare the feelings of the 
Rhdssa, while laying the responsibility for linguistic 
daviations upon the latter. In fact, if he was referring 
to the uneducated people of whom al-Djahiz speaks, 
the works which belong to this genre would be 
descriptions of dialects, of the type which are known 
today as Sammi or Sdmmiyya; now this is far from 
being the case, even if dialectal forms did infiltrate 
the usage of the scholars who constituted a faction 
of the kkássa. Furthermore, authors are well aware 
that their works will not be read by "the man in 
the street" and it is not a part of their objective to 
induce illiterates totally separated from their roots, 
Or, which is more to the point, arabophones of 
foreign. origin, to express themselves like the Arabs 
of the Djghitiyya who merit the qualifying adjective 
of fasih. [n reality, all the treatises of which we 
shall attempt a fully inventory in due course address. 
themselves to a fairly closely-defined Lidssa whose 
practices are in need of correction, and al-Hariri 
is one of the few authors who has the courage to 
break with tradition and tell the truth, when he 
intitles his book Durrat al-ghawwds ft awhim al- 
khawās (5). 

In this case, awhdw, elsewhere khaja’, ghalai| 
ghalaát or sakatt—"errors, faults, lapses"—are 
often substituted, in the titles of treatises, for Jahn, 
which is the time-honoured term. This technical 











‘expression has been the object of a vigorous semantic 
study on the part of J. Fuck, in an appendix to his 
history of the Arabic language, ‘Arabiya (Berlin 
1950, 128-35; Fr. tr. Cl. Denizeay, Paris 1955, 
195-205). Apart from its ancient connotations such as 
“word with double meaning, obscure allusion”, 
“iutelligence” etc., between which a subtle line of 
association may be traced, lah also appears to 
have signified, originally, ‘manner of speaking", 
“use of a word or pronunciation of a phonem peculiar 
to an individual or an ethnic group”, in such a way 
that it could be considered an equivalent of the 
word lugha, adapted by the grammarians to take on 
the technical meaning of "dialectical or regional 
variation”. These peculiarities were not, in them- 
selves, reprehensible, but they were observed and 
sometimes derided by Arabs who, rightly or wrongly, 
stimulated by a spirit of purism and regarding 
themselves as defenders of the fasdka, judged them 
coutrary to their instinctive conception of the norm. 
Lakn was not slow, however, with the establishment 
of normative grammar, to be applied to any devia- 
tion with regard to ihe rule and, in the first instance, 
to the abandonment of the i*rdb [g..), of which an 
illustration or a relic may be perceived in the use 
of the word malian (¢.v.] to designate a form of 
popular poetry. It is thus that lam takes on the 
sense of “deed of committing faults of language", 
then of “perverted use (solecism, barbarism, mala- 
propism, ete)", as opposed to idiomatic usage and 
simple regionalism. Having become a synonym of 
&hafa?, it is with this meaning that it figures twice 
in the K íáb of Sibawayh (i, 262, 349; see G. Troupeau, 
Lexique-index du Kitib de Sibawayh, Paris 1976, 
188). In the following century, the use of the term 
in this precise sense had become so widespread that 
al-Djahiz himself, commenting on a verse in which 
lahn signified “word with double meaning, obscure 
allusion", spontaneously, but erroneously, gave it 
the meaning of “fault” (see Fiick, op. laud., 131-2; 
Fr. tr, 200-1; Pellat, in Arabica, xxi/2 (1974), 
1834]. 

The norm to which reference has been made above 
is nothing more than an ideal to which the various 
grammatical schools are at pains to pay attention 
in their application of criteria which sometimes 
lead to contradictory results. In addition to dif- 
ferences in viewpoint, there is no shortage of regional 
peculiarities, as is to be expected in a region as vast 
ag the Arabic-speaking world, which serve to explain 
both the relative abundance of works of lahn al- 
‘amma and the divergent tendencies of which they 
are sometimes the expression. 

In the course of the last hundred years, more or 
less detailed inventories of these works have been 
compiled, completed, and corrected by both Eastern 
and Western scholars who have taken a particular 
interest in this branch of philological study. The 
earliest is that of H. Thorbecke who, in his introduc- 
tion to the Durrat al-ghawwds of al-Harirl (Leipzig. 
1871, 7-12) supplied a preliminary list which was 
soon to be enlarged by I. Goldziher (in ZDMG, 
xxvii [1873], 155-6); a few years later, the latter 
devoted an article to the question, Zur Literatur 
geschichte des Chaja? al-‘dmma (in ZDMG, xxxv 
[1881], 147-52). In publishing his catalogue of the 
Arabic mss, of Berlin (vi, 1894, 319), Ahlwardt was 
to put a considerable store of useful information at 
the disposal of Arabist scholars. Although two books 
on the lakn al-Simma were written during the 
subsequent period, a gap of some forty years elapsed 
"before the appearance of a new inventory, this time 
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in Arabic, compiled by ‘Is4 Iskandar al-Ma‘laf 
(al-Lahadjat alavabiyya, in the Madjalla of the 
Academy of Cairo, i [1935], 350-68 and iii, 319-71). 
The following year, ‘Ize al-Din al-Tanakhi was to 
put forward, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Takmila of al-Djawàliķi (in MMIA, xiv [1936], 
169-226) a brief list, later to be completed by Salah 
al-Din al-Munadidjid (in MMIA, xvi (1941), 287), 
Kurkis Awwad (iid., xvii [1942], 282) and Abd 
al-Kàdir al.-Maghribi (ibid., xxv [1950], 471-7). In 
1953, the IFAO of Cairo published the anonymous 
 Diumána, preceded by an introduction by the editor, 
HH. ‘Abd alWahhab, and containing a list of 
Maghribi treatises. The most complete inventory 
is that with which U. Rizzitano prefaced his analysis 
of the Taihkif al-lisån of Ibn Makki (Studia et 
documena orientalia, 5, Centro di studi orientali 
della Custodia Francescana di Terra Santa, Cairo 
1956); this work, which bas lost none of its value, 
will be extensively utilised in the present article. 
In the same year, there appeared in Cairo a thesis 
presented in 1953 by Husayn Nassar, ai-Mu'djam 
al-‘arabi, which also contains (96-115) a rather 
muddled list. The history of research on the [aks 
al-Sémma up to the year 1957 has been traced by 
G. Krotkoff (op. laud.), who also corrects and sup- 
plements Rizzitano on points of detail. Apart from 
the editions to which attention will be drawn in 
due course, the most recent works on this subject 
are those of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Ahwant (in RIMA, 
iiift-2 (1376-7]:957), 133-7, 285-321), of Ramadan 
‘Abd al-Tawwab (Loli al-‘tmma, Caito 196r, and 
Lahn al-“imma wa 'hiajawwur al-lughawt, Cairo 
1967) and of “Abd al-‘Aziz Matar (Lahn al-‘amma 
fi daw? aLdirisit al-lnghawiyya al-haditha, Cairo 
1967); the studies of these three last-mentioned 
authors are based on the partial or complete editions 
which they had procured. 

The earliest treatise dealing with the genre studied 
here could well be the Kizāb mä talhan fihi 'l-‘awämm 
(or Riséla fi lohn al-amma) attributed to al-Kisi 
(d. 18/805 [g4]) and published by C. Brockelmann 
lin ZA, xiii, 31-46; cf. Nöldeke, ibid., 111-15), later 
by al-Maymuni (in Thalātk rasdil, Cairo 1344/1968) ; 
this work comprises 102 entries in which the correct 
form is introduced by /aküi—"you shall say .. 
and the incorrect form bv id fakül "you shall not 
say..." (see also Brockelmann, L i5, S L, 128; 
Rizzitano, no. 18); the two editors, faced with the 
question of the legitimacy of the attribution of the 
text to al-Kisa7, finally decided in favour of its 
authenticity, but Fuck (‘Arabiya, 50-1; Fr. tr. 77) 
has cast serious doubt on the issue; since Rizzitano 
indicates (no. 41) that al-Nasiha alstimma lt "I-khassa 
wa ‘iamma by a certain Muhammad b. Ahmad 
D, al-‘A12% al-Hanaff is a presentation in alphabetical 
order of the Lahn al-“émma of al-Kisa%, this fact 
would seem to be an argument in favour of authen- 
ticity (cf. Krotkoff, r2, n. 13). 

In the list of the writings of al-Farra? (d. 207/ 
822 (gv.)), there figures a Kitid (al-Bahd? fi-) ma 
talban fihi 'l-ämma, now apparently lost (see Ibn 
al-Nadim, Cairo ed., roo; Yàkût, Irshäd, vii, 278 = 
Udabi?, xx, 13; Hadidit Khallía, v, 357; al-Suyttl, 
Bughya, 411; Rizzitano, no. 4); Ibr. Khallikan (Wa- 
Jayat, Caio 1310, íi, 229) compares it with the 
Fasih of Tha‘lab (see below). In keeping with the 
chronological order of the authors, by dates of death, 
it is appropriate to mention next Abü “Ubayda (d. 
209/825) [4.v.]), who is also credited with a K. ma 
talhan fiki mma (Ibn al-Nadim, 80; Yakit, 
Irshad, vii, 169 = Udab@, xix, 161; Bughya, 35; 
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Hadidit Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 1) which 
has not been preserved. The same applies to an 
article by his compatriot al-Asina (d. 213/828 
(4.1.]), bearing the same title and mentioned notably 
by Ibn Yash (Shark al-Mufassal, Leipzig 1882-6, 
i, 8), Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili (Fahrasa, 375), Ibn 
al-Djawai (Tabwim al-lisan, 97, 175) and Rizzitano 
(no. 2) but omitted, perhaps ‘inadvertently, from 
the lists of works of this prolific philologist. Abū 
“Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallām (d. 224/838 [g.v.]) issaid 
tobe the author, according to the LA (root &-s-2), of 
a K. mà Ahülafat fihi Lima. lughài al-Arab (cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 5). The K. má yalban fihi '"L-ámma 
of aBāhili (d. 231/845 [q.v.]) has not yet been 
recovered (sce Ibn 'I-Nadim, 83; al-Kifti, nbàb, i, 
36; Bughya, 130; Rizzitano, no. 10 

À different title, Islah al-mantik (ed, Shakir and 
HarGn, Cairo 1949, "1936; cf. Oriens, ili [1950], 
325 ff.; Krotkoff, 13), was chosen by Ibn al-Sikkit 
| (a. 244/858 [g.v.]) to deal with the same subject. 
| ALMazini (d. 249/863 [g.v.]) reverted to the tradition- 
al title (Ibn al-Nadim, 85; al-Anbarl Nuzha, ed. 
“Amir, x12; Inbah, i, 246; Irshad, ii, 388 = Udaba?, 
vii, r22; Ibn Makki, Taihhif, 265; Bughya, 202-3; 
Rizzitano, no. 6), but his treatise is lost. The same 
fate has befallen that of Abü Hitim al-Sidjistinl 
(d. 255/869 [g.v]), also intitled Ma talhan fihi 
Mamma (al-Zubaydi, Lahn al‘awémm, introd.; 
Ibn al-Nadim, 87; Znbah, ii, 62; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 
348; Bughya, 265; Brockelmann, S I, 167; Yàküt, 
Irshad, iii, 87 = Udabi?, xi, 265; Rizzitano, no. 7), 

Ti was no doubt a particular category of the 
intellectual khdssa which came under attack from 
*Umar b. Shabba (d. 262/877 (g-v.]) in his K. al-Nalw 
waman kâna yalhan min aLmahwiyyim (Irshdd, 
vi, 49 = Udabd?, xvi, 61; Bughya, 361; Rizzitano, 
no. 74); to judge by the title adopted, this work 
must certainly have eovered a less extensive span 
than those mentioned so far, since the author was 
apparently obliged to draw attention to individual 
faults committed, in conversations and lectures, 
by certain grammarians identified by name in order 
to chastise them for the bad example that they were 
setting, not with the object of illustrating the 
evolution of the language aud certainly not to 
justify a certain degree of informality and abandon- 
ment of the í'rdb, as was done by his contemporary 
al-Djabiz. In imitation of the latter, even an individ- 
ual as conservative as Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 
(g.v.]) went on record as arguing "in favour of the 
introduction of the spoken, or more exactly, vul- 
garising style into the written language, when the 
context requires that the expression be enlivened 
or embellished” (G. Lecomte, Zbn Quiayba, 435); it 
is nevertheless true that this author, in the chapter 
intitled Takwim al-lisin of his Adab al-katib, also 
takes his place among the ranks of the defenders of 
the purity of the ‘arabiyya. His contemporary Abü 
Hanifa al-Dinawari (d. ca. 281/895, see AL-DINA- 
wari) follows the now well-established tradition in 
writing a K. Lokn al-‘dmma or ma yallan fiki 
"Emma. (Ibn al-Nadim, 116; Inbdh, i, 42; Irshad, 
i 127 — Udabi? iii, 32; Bugkya, 132; Hadjdit Khalifa, 
v, 358; Rizzitano, no. 8), as well as, according to 
a-Suyüt, an Isléh al-mangik (which is perhaps 
none other than the Lahn al-‘amma), 

To Tha‘lab (d. 291/954 [g-.]) there is attributed 
aK. mé talhan fiki 'I-Sdmma (Indah, i, 150; Hādjàji 
Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 9), but this title 
must apply, as is suggested by Krotkoff (op. laud. 
12-13, n, 15), to the well-known Fagik (cd. Muham- 
mad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafadii, Cairo 1949), which is 
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concerned with the genre being studied here; this 
work, with its object of establishing the norm, has 
given rise to a series of commentaries and supple- 
ments such as the Fait al-Fayih of Ghulàm Thatlab. 
(d. 345/957 (gu.]), the Tamdm Fasih al-katim of 
Ibn Fáris (d. 395/1004 (q.v.]) edited by A. J. Arberry, 
London 1951, the Dhayt Fasih al-haldm of al-Ghaz- 
nawi (d. 442/1050), the Shark al-Fasih of Ibn Hisham 
al-Lakbmi (d. 57/1182 (g.t. in Suppl.}), the Dhayl 
Fasit Tha‘lab of Abd al-Lațif al-Baghdàdi (d, 
6291231 [q.o.]) edited with the Shark al-Fasih of 
al-Harawl, etc. (see Brockelmann, S I, 181). 

Abu "-Haydham (d. after 300/913) is likewise 
credited with a K. må talhan fihi "Imma (Ibn. 
al-Nadim, 122; Irshdd, vi, 209 = Udabi, xvii, 21; 
Bughya, 382; Hádidi! Xhalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 
3). Ibn. Durayd (d. 321/934 (q.v.]) wrote à Tahwim. 
aL-lisdn, composed in imitation of Ibn Kutayba and 
left incomplete (Irshad, vi, 89 = Udabd?, xviii, 136), 
but hís K. al- Maldkin (Brockelmann, 1, 112, S I, 173; 
Rizzitano, no, 19) is not to be taken into account 
in this context, since it deals with words of double 
meaning and not with errors (ef. Krotkoff, 13, n. rs). 

As Krotkoff (14) quite correctly points out, 
reference to mistakes is made in a vast number of 
works, so that it is difficult to select those which 
belong to the category of lakn al-Sdmma without 
bearing this specific title or one of the equivalents so 
far encountered. As far as it is possible to judge, 
the preceding treatises are concerned essentially with 
oral usage and its more or less accidental repercus- 
sions as they affect the written language, but it is 
legitimate to include in the present inventory works 
which draw attention to faults of orthography and 
errors of transmission or reading which threaten to be 
repeated on a lasting basis and to damage the integ- 
rity of the ‘arabiyya; after all, authors whose 
object is undoubtedly to correct what they call the 
Jahn al-‘dmma do not neglect to devote a chapter to 
tashif and to tabrif [9.0.], and it will be noted that 
even Ibn Makki puts the 646 al-tashif at the head 
of his book. It will therefore be appropriate to 
mention here al-Tanbih *ald kudgth al-ashif (ed. A. 
Telas, Damascus 1958) of Hamza al-Isfahani (d. 
after’ 350/961 [g:]), which deals largely with 
erroneously transmitted verses (cf. Brockelmann, 
1,145, S I, 221; Rizzitano, no. 20) and al-Tanbihdt 
*glà apháliljaghlá] al-rumat of Abu 'I-Kasim al-Bastl 
(d. 375/985), which deals with errors and inaccuracies 
of one stratum of the intellectual Bdssa (on the mss., 
see Brockelmann, S I, 176-7). Also belonging to the 
same category are the K. cl-Tashikjal-Tashif wa 
"Habrif of al-Dirakutnl (d. 385/995 (g.0-]), mentioned 
by Krotkoff (14), and the Skarh mä yaka“ fihi 'l- 
tashif wa 'L-tahrif (ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ahmad, Cairo 
1963) of Abi Abmad al‘Askari (d. 382/993, see 
ALCASKARI, where there are studies of words 
whose similar ductus leads to errors of reading and 
pronunciation among the AAdss as well as among the 
‘imma. Also deserving mention perhaps is the 
Istidrdh al-ghalat of a-Zubaydi (d, 379/989 (4.0.1) 
which corrects the errors of the K. al-‘Ayn of al- 
Khalll (ed. Guidi, in Mem. Acc. Lincei, vi [1890], 
414-57). 

We return to the subject as such with the K. Lahn. 
al-Sawimm or K. me yalhan fthi Sawdmm al-Andalus 
of the same Zubaydi; this work has been analysed 
by G. Krotkoff (op. laud.) before being published 
successively by R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab (Cairo 1963) and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Matar (Cairo 1966, with the Takvim 
al-lisān of Ibn al-Djawzi and the Tathtif al-lisin of 
Ibn Makki; sce below); for the first time, we encoun- 





ter an Andalusian author who observes curfously 
that Abd Hatim al-Sidjistáni (see above) has found 
in the Orient faults which are not committed by 
his compatriots, but he adds that the latter are 
not immune to inaccuracies; it will be noted that 
another Andalusian, Ibn Hishém, does not hesitate 
to criticise his predecessor. 

AbG Hilal al-tAskart (d. 3951005, see aL-‘asicar!) 

is credited, for his part, with a Lahn al-Missa 
(Bughya, 221) which is mentioned several times by 
Ibn al-Diawzl, but which has not survived, We do 
however have the K. TathHf a-lisám wa-ialkih 
aLdjanán of Ibm Makki (d. sorixoB [g.]) first 
analysed by U. Rizzitano (op. loud.), then edited by 
‘Abd al“Aztz Matar (Cairo 1966, see above). This 
icilian author, who was Addi of Tunis, makes 
statements analogous to those of al-Zubayd! with 
reference to the Orient and the Maghrib, and he 
takes up arms against the degradation of the Sara- 
biyya which has become so accentuated that people 
who express themselves correctly are subjected to 
ridicule; in his opinion, even the few individuals 
who respect the norm when they read and write 
cannot resist using the informal language of the 
common people, that is, dialectal Arabic, in their 
speech. 

The Durrat al-ghawwis fi awham al-hawts(¢) 
of al-Hariri (d. 516/rr22 [y.v-]) may be considered 
the most eminent work of this category (ed. H. 
Thorbecke, Leipzig 187: and several oriental edi- 
tions; numerous commentaries; see Brockelmann, 
1, 277, S 1 488). 

Salima b. Ghayyig al-Kaf(a)rta%t (a. 533/1138) 
is the author of a. K, má lalkan fihi 'I-dmma which 
is now lost (Irghid, iv, 246 — Udabd, xi, 234i 
Bughya, 259; Rizzitano, no. 12), Besides the cele- 
brated Mu‘arrab, al-Djawaliki (d. 5309/1144 [¢e.]) 
wrote a. K. ai-Takmila fi-mà yalhan fihi "imma. 
published by H. Derenbourg (in Festschrift Fleischer, 
Leipzig 1875, 107-66, under the title K. Kha 
si“awamm), then by ‘Ize al-Din al-Tandkht (in 
MMIA, xiv (1936), 163-226, under the title Zakmilat 
isläh må laghla fihi ‘I-imma); this is a supplement 
to the Durrai al-ghawreds of al-Hariri (ser introd, of 
Tandkhi, 167-8) which al-Suya(t (Bughya, 401; cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 24) entitles in fact Tatimmat 
Durrat al-ghawwds, also citing a Md taihan fihi 
"mma, which must be the same work, Besides 
the commentaries and supplements to which reference 
has been made above, the treatise of al-Harlri gave 
rise to several refutations, among which that of Ibn. 
abKhashshib (d. 567/1171), the Radd ‘ald Durrat 
al-ghawwas (Bughya, 276-7), is preserved in the Dar 
al-Kutub ( Madjámi*, 108). Al-Djawailk! (Takmila, 
ed. TanOkh!, 167) mentions ai-Lahe al-khafi of 
Hisbüm b. Abmad al-Halabi (d. 577/182) also 
noted by al-SuyGtl (Buglya, 406; cf. Rizzitano, 
no, 13). 

Tbn Higham al-Lakhml (d, 5377/1182 (9.0. in 
Sappl.]) revises the Lahn al-‘awénm of al-Zubaydt 
and the Tathhif al-lisin of Tbn Makki in searching 
out the ancient attestations of terms rejected by 
these authors and also corrects faults current in 
Spain in a work in two parts intitled al-Radd ‘alā 
‘bZutaydl fi lab al“awdmm and al-Madkhal id 
takwim ablisdn; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Abwant has ex- 
tracted from it and published in the Mélanges 
Taha Husayn (Cairo 1962, 273-94) the chapter on 
popular proverbs drawn fram more or less corrupt 
classical verses, and he has also devoted to this 
author two articles inserted in RIM A, iii/t-2 (1376-7/ 
1957). On the problems posed by the revision of this 
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treatise and the successive summaries which have 
been made of it, see below and Inx Higsiw in the 
Suppl. in addition, al-Suyütl (Bugkya, 20) cites a 
Shark al-Fagik (of Tha!lab) by the same author, 
considered to be of high quality. 

Ibn Barri (d. 82/r187 [g.x-]) takes issue, in his 
ture, with the futak@, but not without taking 
precautions since he entitles his article A. Ghala[| 
Aghlat al-duSafa? min al-fubahd? (ed. C. C. Torrey, in 
Orient. Studien ... Th. Noldeke, Giessen 1900, 
21-24). The K. Ghalatdt al-Sawdmm of Ibn al- 
Diawzi Kl 397/120 {g.v.]), published by Matar 
(Takwim al-lisdn; see above), is mentioned under a 
variety of titles. 

Nothing is known of al-Taslif wa "Mabrif (Krot- 
koff, 14) of al-Balați (d. 599/tz02 [pv. in Suppl), 
nor do we have any information on the refutation 
of Ibn Makkt by Ibn al-Adjdabt (7th/x3th century: 
[gv. in Suppl), al-Radd ‘alā Tathbif al-lisin, 
mentioned in the introduction by H.H. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab to his edition of tbe Djumāna and in 
that by ‘Izzat Hasan to that of the al-Asmina wa 
"Lamvá? (Damascus 1964, 22) by the Tripolitanian 
philologist (sce also Rizzitano, no. 14). 

Abū Ali «Umar akSakaat al-IsbbHi (Sth/r4th 
century) is the author of a Lahn al-Sawämm fimä 
yala'allah bi-Silm al-kaldm (Diumana, p. y@, n. 9; 
Brockelmann, ii, 250; Rizzitano, no. 30), but this 
work deals with Agh‘arism and not with errors of 
language properly speaking (see J.D. Latham, 
The content of the Lahn al-‘awamm of Abi «Ali 
in Actas del primer Cong. de Estudios Arabes ¢ Islam 
cos, Madrid 1964, 203-307; it has been published by 
SAbd al-Kadir Zamama in Keowe des manuscrits 
arabes, xvii/2 (1971), 235-76 and by S. Ghráb, in 
Hawliyyát aLDjamia al-Tünisiyya, Xi, (1975), 
111-255). The father of the editor of the Ribla of 
Ibn Battüta, Abu '-Kasim Ibn Djuzavy (d. zar] 
1340), left a K. al-Fawd"id al-*imma filakn al-«imma 
(see. Diwmána, p. f, n. 6; al-Makkarl, Nafh al-ffb, 
vili, 20; Rizzitano, no. rs). By another Andalusian, 
Ibn Hāni al-Lakhmi (d. 733/1332), the Irshad 
al-daxál(l) wa-injhdd.al-sauvcál is a revision of the 
work of Ibn Hisham al-Lakhmi (sec above). 

Saff al-Din al-Billi (d. 749/1348 [q.]) is the 
author of an article intitled Aghléfi, of which one 
ms. has survived (Derenbourg, Mss arabes de 'Es- 
curial, 76, no. 123; cf. Brockelmann, IL, 296), but 
it is unclear whether it fits into the category which 
concerns us (cf. Rizzitano, no. 31). 

The Tashik altashif waahrir aLiahrif of al 
Safadi (d. 764/1363 [g.t-]) is a criticism and a resumé 
of nine previous works (of al-Hariri, al-Djawallkt, 
Tha Makkt, al-Zubayd!, Ibn al-Djavzl, in particular; 
see Rizzitano, no. 32); a ms. of it exists in the Dar 
al-Kutub (37 Iugha) and it has been the object of 
an analysis by ‘Abd al-Kidir al-Maghribi (K. 
Tashih al-tashif li 'l-Saldh al-Safadi, in MMIA, 
xxv [1950], 471-7} see also alAhwāni, in RIMA, 
1957/1, 133, n. 1). 

Ton Khātima (d. 770/1369 {g.v.]) restricts himself 
toa summary, in the [räd al-l@ă! fi inshād al-dawāl(!) 
of the work done by Ibn Háni al-Lakhmi on the 
Takwim al-lisin of Ibn Hishám al-Lakhmi, and his, 
abridgment has been further edited, anonymously, 
into the form of a brief article published by G.S. 
Colin (in Hespéris, xii [t931], r-32). Amother un- 
known western scholar of the 9th-roth/isth-róth 
century has left a treatise with the revealing title 
al- Djumina fi izàlal al-ratána. which has been edited 
by H. H. “Add al-Wahháb ( PIFAO, Cairo, ix, 1953). 

The prolific Suyüti (d. 911/1505 [q:».]) was not a 
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man likely to omit a contribution to the genre, 
and there remains in Istanbul (see Rizzitano, no. 34) 
a ms. of his Ghalatat al-‘awdmm, The same title was 
given to the Turkish translation (Terdjdme-i Gkala- 
fat al-*awámm) of al-Tanbih ‘ald ghalat al-bhdrnit 
(or al-djáhil) :wa "l-nabih by Ibn. Kamal Pasha (d. 
040/1533, See KENAL PASHA-ZADE), which concerned 
Arabic Words disorted or badly pronounced mainly 
by the Turks [sce also GHALATAT-I MESHMÜRE]; 
the Arabic text of the Tanbià bas been published 
by R.*A, al-"Übaydl, in al-Mawrid, ix/s (1401/1981), 
5s 





Radi al-Din al-Hanbali (d. 971/1563) seems to a 
certain extent to take the opposite view from that 
of previous authors in his Zed al-khalds fi nakd 
alám ai-biawds(s) of which one manuscript exists 
in Istanbul (Rizzitano, no. 3) and his Bay al-‘awwām 
fi-má asia fihi 'lawām(m) (ed. Tanükhi, in 
MMIA, xv, 85-139, 165-215). Khusraw-zide (d. 
‘998/1590) summarises al-Farri?, al-Agma‘i, Abt 
‘Ubayda, al-Sidjistinf, Ibn al-Sikkit, Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Vha%lab, al-‘Askary, ete., in his Ghalafat al-awdown 
(ms. in Istanbul; see Rizzitano, no, 38) and corrects 
some linguistic errors in his Tanbih al-andm fi 
tawdjih al-kalém (ms. in Berlin; see Brockelmann, 
ii, 423; Rizzitano, no. 39). 

Whereas al-Djawiliki confines himself, in his 
Muarrab, to considering words borrowed from 
Arabic, al-Khafadji (4. 1069/1639 [4.v.]) gives, in 
his Skifi* al-ghalil fi-má ft halam al-‘Arad min al- 
da kil, numerous examples of commonly-committed 
errors. 

Rizzitano further mentions (nos. 43-5) some 
anonymous Sakafa! al-‘awdmm, equally anonymous 
Aghláj al-awdmm wa 'I-tkawdss (ms. in Istanbul) 
and al-Tanbih *ald 'Llahm abdíalt wa 'lhhafi by 
Abu 'I-Hasan al-Razl (various mss.; on the di 
ference between Jahn djali and lahn bhaji, sce 
Tahanawl, Kasskāf istilāhāi akfunām, iV, 1308), 

Tho attitude of the authors cited above is by no 
means homogenous, Some of them show an excessive 
purism and lay down the law without reservation, 
Whereas others take a more liberal lino, accept 
variations and are content to define the form which 
they consider the most correct in terms of the 
fasitha; the latter applies, in particular, to the work 
‘of Tha‘lab, in his Fasih, The study of those treatises 
that have survived enables us to make a few general 
remarks, 

In the first place, as has been stressed above, 
the philologists are not concerned with purely 
dialectal usage, which they regard as an adaptation 
of the Sarabiyya, of the perfect form of Arabie, and 
not at all as a survival and evolution of ancient 
speech-patterns influenced by the mixture of ethnic 
elements as well as by the language formerly spoken 
in that tecritory and the language of neighbouring 
areas. |t is therefore quite interesting to see for 
example an Ibn Hisham going in search, to justify 
usages considered erroneous, of attestations of 
terms rejected by his predecessors with regard to 
the criterion of the fasalia, but alive and well in the 
ancient Arabic dialects. The faults to which attention 
is drawn in the works in question do not however 
apply exclusively to elements of vocabulary, and 
usages which transgress the norm can be classified 
in five main categories: 1. The most common applies 
to phonetics (incorrect vocalisation; lengthening 
of a vowel; alteration of a consonant by lengthening, 
emphasis, disemphasis, sonorisation, deadening, 
etc. metathesis; reduction of a dipthong, etc.); 
2. Morphology gives rise to remarks oa, for example, 
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the first person singular of the imperíective in n, 
but does not figure significantly; 3. The same applies 
to syntax. 4. Orthography, especially of the hamza, 
is the object of a few observations; 5. But it is most 
of all vocabulary which interests these authors 
(shifts of meaning; neologisms and borrowings 
which are regarded as superfluous because a proper 
Arabic term exists; excessive use of dialectal forms, 
ete). 

The mediaeval authors of treatises of lalm al- 
‘imma have im the present day some worthy succes- 
sors, of whom there will be found in the introduction 
by Salàls al-Din S, al-Za‘balawi to his work entitled 
AMP und fi "l-yubuf wa l-dawtcin (Damascus 1358/ 
1939, 3, 6-9) a critical list, which may be enlarged 
by a'study of the reviews of the various Arab Aca- 
demies and of publications concerned with the 
language. Using criteria similar to those of their 
mediaeval predecessors, these authors are at pains 
to correct errors current in the press, in administra- 
tion and in literature; we shall confine ourselves to 
mentioning Ibrahim al-Yazidji (1847-1906), Lughat 
al-djara’id (Cairo 1319/1901, As'ad Khalil Düghir, 
Tadhhirat al-kátib (Coiro 1933), al-Za*balawl (see 
above), and Mafrüf al-Rugáfl (1875-1945) who, in 
his Daf* al-hidjna fi 'riiddkh al-lnÀna, draws attention 
to deviations from Arabic caused by the Turkish 
domination, 

To judge by the way that the language has been 
degraded, works of lahn al-Sémma, whether ancient 
or modern, do not seem to have born fruit, and the 
efforts of the purists continue to be vain in con- 
frontation with the development of the written and 
oral usage of so-called “literary” Arabic, which 
hardly allows interested parties the time to polish 
their language, even assuming that they are capable 
of doing so, In addition, it may be asserted that 
there is a tendency to put into practice the old 
adage li-hull makém mahal and to consider that the 
fasaha to which one refers is not intangible and that. 
it bas the right to evolve it (on this subje 
see R. Hamziwi, al-Fasdha fasdidt, aw al-dawa il 
darürat wurüdja'at aljayihe (sic), in Hawliyyat 
al-Djàmi'a al-Tànisiyya, xvi [1978], 45-63). 

Bibliography :given in the article. 
[A 

LAHNDÁ, meaning "west" in Pandjübi, was 
first given wide currency as a linguistic term by 
Grierson in the Linguistic survey of India, Following 
this authority, the name is often applied to the 
Indo-Aryan dialects of the western Pandjab 
(Pakistan), as opposed to the PanpjAnl (g.v.) of 
the central and easiern districts. The more natural 
feminine “Lahadi” is now general in South Asian 
scholarly usage, but neither form has ever achieved 
popular local currency. 

I. Status and dialects. Grierson distinguished 
the dialects of the westen Pandjab as belonging to a 
“Labndā language” (L.), regarded by him as a 
pure example of his conservative "Outer Circle" 
group, from the immediately neighbouring dialects 
he assigned to Pandjabi proper (P.), described as a 
member of his innovating “Central Group”, which 
had come te overlay territory formerly occupied by. 
L., although still retaining several L. features. Both 
the failure of Grierson's division of Indo-Aryan 
into "Outer" and "Central" groups to find much 
later support and the absence of any cohesive local 
consciousness of linguistic unity suggest that L is 
to be regarded less as a language than as a convenient 
linguistic label for a group of dialects. In the latter 
sense, L. may be quite properly be distinguished 














from P. on the basis of such features as the conserva- 
tive retention of many irregular past participles, 
the extensive use of pronominal suffixes with verbs 
(suggesting a parallel with the immediately neigh- 
bouring Iranian languages), the presence of a dis- 
tinctive form of the past substantive verb (L. 
Ghd, hi "was", P. st), the non-periphrastic formation 
of the passive (L. swhi- “be heard”, P. suid fa-), or 
the sigmatic formation of the future (L. surisi “he will 
hear”, P. swiiggd); many basic lexical items may also 
be collectively distinguished, as in the common verbal 
stems L. ghinn- i- "become", wanj- "igo" (« 
Sanskrit gyhndti, sthiya, *wranjad), fot D. lai-, 
ho-, Jor (= labhaté, vhavati, yati), The recognition 
of stich differences should not, however, be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the many similarities between. 
L.and P. make them closer to one another than either 
are to their immediate neighbours, respectively 
Sindhi and western Hindi. 

Grierson’s internal division of L. into dialect- 
groups, based as it was on data of very uneven 
Quality, has been rightly criticised (see bibliography). 
While much detailed work still needs to be done, at 
least four such groups probably need to be distin- 
guished. 

The main group is that which covers the south- 
western Pandjab on either bank of the Indus below 
the Salt Range, including Multān and Bahāwalpūr, 
also the districts of Déra Isma‘il Khán and Déra 
Ghiai Khan. Apparently as the result of earlier 
Balüt migrations from the latter areas, it is also 
widely spoken in eastern Balitistan and upper Sind. 
In Sind it is called Siraikt (< Sindhi sird “up-river, 
north”), and this term has recently come to be 
generally current in the Pandiib also, replacing 
such local terms as “‘Multdni”, etc. The absence of 
separate enumeration in the censuses and the 
settlement of large numbers of P_speaking Muslim 
refugees from India since 1947 in the area makes 
the number oí Siráiki-speakers impossible to estimate 
accurately, though a figure of 15-20 million is often 
suggested. Both the number of and the 
fact that Sirdiki (Sir. is the only variety of L. to 
have been seriously cultivated as a vehicle for 
literature (see § 2, below) go some way to support 
its claim to be considered a separate language. 
Linguistically, Sir. is the variety of L. most distinct 
from P. as may be most clearly illustrated from 
typical phonological features. Middle Indo-Aryan 
initial and medial geminate voiced unaspirates are 
retained as such in P. and other varieties of L., but 
become implosive in Sir., as in Sindhi, and are in 
phonemic contrast with the corresponding explosives 
(often as a result of Perso-Arabic loans, which are 
very extensive): historical aspiration, whether as h 
or in the voiced aspirate series, is retained as such 
in Sir., where it has been reduced to tonal realisation 
of the adjacent syllables in P.: and, while L. is 
collectively distinguished from P. by the retention 
of ir- as an initial cluster (L. trul, trõf- “break”, 
P. [ull-, tóf-), Sir. is further distinguished by retention 
finally also, without anaptyxis, so Sir. putr "son" 
(< putra-), but northern L. puttur, Pl. puttar. Three 
main dialects of Sir, may be distinguished, although 
the differences are not particularly marked: these 
are the northern Thali, the central Multāni, and the 
southern Bahiwalpürl. 

To the north of Sir., in and above the Salt Range, 
a number of related dialects are spoken, of which 
only Awāikāri has been properly described. This 
group of dialects is distinguished phonetically by 
the retention of historical aspiration, or its realisa- 
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tion as a high-falling tone, but normally without 
the low-rising tone of P., and morphologically by 
the use of extension in -ë to mark the singular oblique 
of unextended masculine nouns. Immediately to 
the east of this “northern L.” group (of which the 
Hindke of Peshawar may be regarded as a member 
‘having many innovating features) is found Pothohacl, 
the speech of the Rawalpidi area, which appears 
to be an intermediate dialect between it and P. 
Finally, to the south of this, in the Shahpar area, 
a complex group, containing features of P., northern 
L., and Sir. is encountered. This is clearly a linguistic 
frontier area, and it is unfortunate that Grierson 
should have chosen it as his standard for the descrip- 
tion of L. The numberof all speakers of varieties of L. 
other than Sir. is impossible to estimate accurately, 
but may amount to about 7 million. 

2. Muslim literature. While the L.-speaking 
region was one of the first in the sub-continent to 
fall under Muslim political dominance, and the 
arca has long had a large majority of Muslims in its 
population (now almost total, since 1947), the 
predominant literary language was naturally always 
Persian until its replacement by Urdü in the last 
century. Sir. has, however, also been cultivated for 
some types of writing, leading to the creation of an 
interesting local literature, 

The earliest record of Muslim poetry in the Pandjab 
is in the shaldk and hymns attributed to Farid in 
the Sikh Adi Granth (1604). While their traditional 
ascription to Farid al-Din Gandj-i Shakar (571-664/ 
1175-1265 [q:]) is exceedingly doubtiul, their 
language does suggest that a composite idiom, 
based on the Sir. of Multan, long important as the 
seat of influential Saft dynasties, and the P. of the 
political capital of Lahore, was already well esta- 
blished as a local Muslim literary language by the 
16th century. This is confirmed by the more reliably 
transmitted works of such slightly later writers as 
Mawlawt Abd Allah "Abd?" (d. 1075/1664), author 
of many versified treatises on Islamic law and dogma. 

Only in the 18th century, with the collapse of 
centralised Mughal authority, does a linguistically 
distinctive tradition of Sir., as opposed to P., Muslim 
literature properly emerge. This literature is nearly 
all in verse, and most of its genres and themes are 
jaturally very similar to the contemporary local 
leratures being cultivated both in P. and in Sindhi, 
The largest single category of writing was probably 
the versified teaching material produced in the form 
of short treatises on the tenets of Islam, or rhyming 
Persian-Sir. vocabularies, of little intrinsic literary 
interest. Adaptations of popular Persian mathnawi- 
themes were also made, the best-known of these 
poems (locally termed Aissa) being the Sayf al-Mulak 
by Luff ‘Ait of Bahawalptr (219/1781) and the 
Yasuf Zulaykhā by “Abd al-Hakim of Uč (1218/1803). 
Local legends were also treated in this form, the best 
early example being from Sind, in the Sassi Punnin 
by Nabi Bakhsh Laghart (1254/1838). 

‘The chief glory of the literature is, however, its 
Süff lyrical poetry, whether in the form of the short 
donfa, cultivated by ‘AN Haydar of Multan (d. 
1201/1785), or the longer afi, a sung lyric with a 
refrain repeated after each verse, first brought to 
perfection by SaStal Sarmast (1152-r242/1739-1827) 
of Khayrpür in Upper Sind, who wrote with equal 
fluency and immediacy in Sindhi also, The finest 
‘example of the Sir. Káfi are to be found in the diwan 
of Kh"ádja Ghulam Farid (1845-1901), the head of 
an important Cispti dynasty, who lived at Cáefran 
in Bahawalpür State. With their subtle blend of a 




















sensitive handling of local desert scenery, and the 
most profound Islamic learning, these poems mark 
both the end and the culmination of Muslim writing 
in the local languages of the Indus valley. 

Mention should be made of the Shi elegies 
(marthiya (q.v.}) produced in great numbers from 
Multzn since the mid-19th century. These represent 
interesting local adaptations of the vast store of 
SW legendary material found in the popular Persian 
sources, and are notable stylistically as being typically 
written in alternating sections of verse and prose 
(takrir), thus directly reflecting the usual style of 
performance of the professional dkdkirs at the local 
madíális-i mátam. 

Traditional genres continue to be cultivated, 
while in recent years a modern prose literature has 
begun to be created. The problem of a uniform adap- 
tation of the Perso-Urdd nasta‘ik script [see KHAȚT. 
4. India) to record the many additional phonemes 
‘of Sir, has yet to be fully resolved. In Sind, no loager 
important as a centre for the production of original 
literature, older Sir. texts are published in the 
Sindhi masthi script, with its many additional letters. 

There is a much smaller Muslim literature in the 
northern L. Hindkō. Writings produced in the 
areas of Pólhóhiri and Shàhpüri are hardly to be 
distinguished from the main stream oí Muslim 
Pandjabi literature [¢.0.]. 

Bibliography ; 1. Language. G. A. Grierson, 
od., Linguistic survey of India, viii, part 1, Sindhi 
and Lahndā, Calcutta 1919, has a full bibliography 
of the earlier sources; H. Bahri, Lakndi phonology, 
Allahabad 1962, and Lakndi phonetics, Allahabad 
1963, are excellent studies of Awàükar and 
valuable correctives to Grierson; his criticisms 
are partially assimilated in the composite study of 
Yu. A. Smirnov, Yazik Lendi, Moscow 1970 
(tr. as The Lahndi language, Moscow 1975); C. 
Shackle, The Siraiki language of central Pakistan, 
London 1976, is a reference grammar of the modern 
language with a full bibliography of later sources; 
idem, Problems of classification in Pakistan 
Panjab, in Trans, of the Philological Soe. (1979) 
examines the internal divisions of L. more widely. 

2. Literature. The best surveys of the liter- 
ature (in Urdü) are Kayff Diümpürl, Sirdzki 
häiri, Multān i969; Fárigh Bukhàr, Hindhó 
adab, and Hassin al-Heydarl, Siriki adab, in 
Tarikk-i adabiy yat-i musulmandn-i Pahistin 5- 
Hind, ed. Fayyad Mabmid, xiv, part II, Lahore 
1971, 210-56, 257-343; there is a general survey 
of Sir. literature in C. Shackle, SirdiM and Sirdiki 
literature, c. 1750-1900, in. Upper Sind and South- 
West Panjab, University of London Ph. D. thesis 
1972 (unpublished), while detailed aspects are 
considered in idem, The south-wesiern style in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, in Journal of Sikh Studies, 
v/t (1978), 69-87; Styles and themes in the Siraiki 
mystical poetry of Sind, Multan 1976; The Pilgrim: 
age and the extension of sacred geography in the 
pociry of Khwéja Ghulém Farid, in Attar Singh, 
ed, Sociocultural impact of Islam on India, 
Chandigarh 1976, 159-70; The Multani marsiya, 
in Zsl., lv (1978), 100-28; and [Muhammad Djamāl 
Multāni], Núür-e-djamal, ed. Mahar Abdul Haq, 
tr. C. Shackle, Multan 1977, (C. Snacke) 
LAHORE [see zAnAwx]. 

LAHOT and NASOT (a.), two terms meaning 
divinity (or deity) and humanity, and forming a pair. 
which plays an important role in the theology of 
certain Muslim mystics and in the theosophical 
conceptions of the extremist Imámate. 
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1, Philological considerations, The termina- 
tion -út of these two words may be traced to an 
Aramaic origin. It is also present in the words 
malakit (which is Hurüni, XXXVl, 83), and 
diebarüi which appears in the hadith: “Glory to 
the One to whom belongs Ruling Power (djabarit) 
and Kingship [malakéi). So malakát was already 
Arabised in the time of the Prophet. It is a direct. 
borrowing from Syriac (malkātò), or Ethiopic 
[malaót), where this word means divinity, the 
Semitic root * (God) being lost and replaced by the 
composite noun "ZgzP abéhér ? Is ita difficult question 
to settle. Mubammad's known relations with Abys- 
sinia wouid lead one to suppose a Ge*ez iniluence. 
Whatever may be the case, Ibn Manzür, in LA, 
states, without posing the problem, that “al-malaktit 
comes from mulk (kingdom), just as rakabat (terrify 
ing nature) comes from rakba (terror).'” As for 
djabarüi, he says that it is the fa'alit form of djabr. 
Consequently, he seems to give these words in -üf a 
right to be cited as Arabic. He is more precise 
with regard to lahat: “Stbawayh thinks that lah 
is the original form (231) of the name of God (Allg "y 
and he cites a verse of aLA(ghà in which Hh is 
understood ín the sense of ilk ("god"). Then he 
adds: "As for lahat, if it is correct that it is a word 
drawn from the language of the Arabs, it is derived 
from láha : láha "làh al-khalk, yalühuhum — Mialak- 
ahum “He created them", The form of this word 
(wasn) is faʻalūt like ragkabàt (e.g. radju! ragiabit: 
a man of desires, naturally carried away by desire) 
and rahamdt (‘compassionate nature’)."" Thus there 
are several examples in Arabic of words in -üi. 
The question as to whether they are, as such, of 
Arabic origin, remains unsettled by the lexico- 
graphers. In any case, a Syriec text of Aphraatus 
(ath century) has shem alohi, followed by skem 
mulk&t, the noun of the Divinity and the noun 
‘of the Kingship, and further on rafimondta ( Patrologie. 
Syriague, i, 794). Aldhat may be the equivalent of 
léhat, although Syriac preserved the alif which is 
in the name of God, aléhé = ilah, and which forms 
part of the root (cf. the discussions of the gramma- 
rians on the formation of the rame Allāh). Finally, 
one should note that in Syriae, alóhüt designates 
the essence or nature of God ( kyóni) 

On the origin of nást, by contrast, there is no 
information available. Al-Tahānawi in his Dictionary 
f technical terms has not devoted any article to ii 
Ibn Manzür does not cite this word under the root 
"ds or under the root °ns from which come ins 
aud its pl. wnds, as well as insdn. Here, it is well- 
established, according io Abu "-Haviham, that 
the alif is radical (astiyya); this grammarian is 
also ingenious in showing how nds ("men") could 
have come from wnds, by adding the article al: 
ai-unds > alunds > annds (al-nds), and, after the 
dropping of the article, nas, This laborious explana- 
tion shows that if the form sds raises difficulties, a 
Jertiori the form nását. But Syriac has a word Lag} 
P)nogkate with an occulting stroke (meblafzn) 
under the alif, indicating that his letter must not be 
pronounced. There is the form mógkó without alif, 
whieh means " ‘This can be compared, in 
Sermon xv of the Liber graduum (P.S., iii, 379), 
with per Awmilitalem hypostaseos ejus humanae 
(da-bwüreh. d-bar nógkb "from the hypostasis of 
the son of man"). So the Syriae origin of the word. 
misit does not seem to be in doubt; it designates 
human nature. Doubtless it was also chosen because. 












































2. Laat and nds@i in Christian literature. 





AL-Bakillanl ín the Tambtd (Cairo 1366/1947) speaks 
of the Christians who claim that the union of the 
Word with the ndsit is a mixture and mingling 
(iàhtiläj wa-mlisädi) like that of water with wine 
(the Jacobites) or with milk (the Nestorians). Some 
claim that the significance of the union of the 
Word with humanity (dst) which is the body, 
consists in its taking it as a temple (haykal) and 
dwelling place { maġalt) (86). Further on, al-Bakillant 
reports that for the Christians, the name Messiah 
has two meanings: kW, God (id) and nasit, 
created man (insdn makhiak): the prayers of Christ 
come from the man, his miracles come from God 
and not from the man. But, demands the Muslim 
theologian, could the same not be said of Moses? 
The production of his miracles comes from the 
divinity, to the exclusion of his humanity (min al- 
lahat, dan al-nasit) (94). For bis part, al-Djuwainl, 
in his Kitd al-Shdmil fi ugil ol-din (ed, al-Naghar, 
Alexandria 1969, 582), writes with regard to the 
Christian doctrines concerning the union (itHipád), 
that the Christians mean by it the manifestation 
of divinity in humanity (suhir a/-ldht Cald 'I-ndst]. 
But in the way in which they conceive of this mani- 
festation, they are divided into three groups. Some 
say that an object placed in íront of a polished 
body appears there and can be seen without being 
transferred there and without dwelling there (1ca-lam 
yakullah); it is in this sense that divinity appears 
in humanity, thus without ful. Others take the 
example of the impression of a seal in wax; it is the 
seal itself which appears there, although there is no 
part of it which comes to dwell there. The last group 
say that the manifestation of divinity in Christ 
means the same thing as, for Muslims, God's sitting 
on the throne, all of them agreeing that contact is 
impossible. Furthermore, they express union with 
the image of an act of clothing oneself (tadarru*), as 
if they believe that it is possible and true that 
the divinity had taken the body of Christ as clothing 
(dir'). Reference may be made to what H. Corbin 
wrote (En Islam iranien, iii, 285, n. ro2), on 
Simnäni (d. 736/1336). So it may be reasonable to 
suppose that the terms [ahdt and nasi were bor- 
rowed from the Christians who wrote in Arabic 
using Syriac sources and originals, particularly the 
Nestorians who had had, as we learn from al-Tawbidi, 
numerous relations with Muslim thinkers, especially 
in Baghdad. It is conceivable that the problem of 
the union of the divinity and bumanity in Christ 
had been able to interest the mystics of Islam, 
who were faced with an analogous problem, mutatis 
mutandis. On this subject, the ideas of assuming a 
garment, indwelling and temple are present in the 
writings of St. John and St, Paul, and these images 
were applied not only to Christ, but also to the 
saints in whom God, Christ and the Spirit are said 
to reside. An echo is to be found in Syriac literature, 
Thus one can read ín the Liber graduum (Sermon ili, 
P.S., iii, 71): "And Christ dwells in them" (u-Smer 
b-hün Mashihó); they are “filled with God” (metmalen 
men Aléhé). One should note the translation of the 
passage of St. Paul: "You are the temple of God” 
(I Cor., iii, 16): Hayktleh a(n)tan d-Alhd, The 
Arabic language has the word hayka! whose signi- 
ficance, according to the lexicographers, is that of 
adjective which has the meaning of "corpulemt 
“large”, “long or high". This qualification is appli 
to animals and plants, especially the horse when it is 
“high on its hooves” (fawil), A building is called 
haykal, when it is raised like a horse on its hooves 
(L4); Ibn Manzür (ibid.) informs us that the haykal 
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“is stated as being, among the Christians, a temple 
(bayt) in which there is an idol in the likeness of 
Mary (fihi sanam *alà Mialkat Maryam) or even: 
“in which there is the effigy of Jesus and Mary". 
He adds that this name is sometimes given to 
Christian convents. Only lastly does he mention 
the meaning of an idol temple. So it seems indispu- 
table that the use of the term haykal to designate 
the place where the ld/t, i.e. the nasát, resides is of 
Christian origin. As for the image of clothing, in 
Christian literature, it has the two senses: the 
divine nature wears (Jesh) the form (sürat) of 
the earthly man and we wear (nelbesk) the form of 
the celestial man (Aphraatus, Dénonstration vi, 
38, PS,, i). As for the Word, it wore (I*besk) a body 
of dust, and it drew it to its own [divine] nature 
(la-knyiteh) (Dém. xxiii, 49, P.S. ii). But what is 
involved here is the Melkite doctrine of God made 
body (in Arabic: ilàh muladjassid), meaning by body 
human nature, or even. Alle al-mutarannis (cf. St 
Athanasius, P.G. 26, col, Boy, where the incarnation 
akpxwast, is identified with “humanisation" éva- 
vupamfats. According to the Nestorians, the divine 
nature of the Word wears an integral human nature 
and subsists as such in the union, this union being 
that of tvo concurrent wills (cuvdoeta) in a prosõpon 
of union. In the Book of Heraclides of Damascus 
(French t. F, Nau), Nestorius explaines his con- 
ception clearly (158, 212-13), and he expands in 
several ways on the image of the clothing which has 
its own nature, but which nevertheless is always 
and everywhere present with that which bears it, 
for example “on account of the One which is worn, Í 
adore the clothing” (ibid., 159). The image of the 
temple is also developed: "The temple is passive 
(mauqedg 6 vac, but not God who gives it life" 
(ibid., 207). In the same sense, Tbn al-Djawzi writes 
in Talbis Iblis: "the Christians maintain that Christ 
js two substances, the one eternal, the other created: 
that he had need of nourishment; that he was 
crucified; and that this was on account of his human- 
ity" (/uSila hadka bi-'I-nàstt). But, as a good Muslim, 
Ibn al-Díawzl asks "'vehy did not the divine element 
in bim (ldhat) oust that from the ndsát ?" 

The word lähút is used by Arabic-speaking Chris- 
tians, Thus in the History of the Twelve Patriarchs 
of the Church at Alexandria, Severus, bishop of 
al-Ashminayn (towards the end of the roth century), 
citing a letter from St. Cyril to Nestorius (Patro- 
logie orientale, i, 434), reports that Christ "died on 
the cross in bis body, while he is living by the force 
of his divinity” (hayy bi-kmwra! ldhüihi) He 
confesses the Trinity by saying that there are three 
persons (akdnim), one unique nature (fabi*a vdkida) 
and one unique divinity (ahi wabid), 

3, The pair ldhat-ndsat in the thought of 
al-Hallag. The preceding discussion may clarify 
many difficult aspects of Halladjian mysticism. 
According to L. Massignon (Passion, ill, 51), 
al-Hallad borrowed from the lexicon of the extremist 
Imamt theologians the words lahat and nasut, 
“however, profoundly modifying their significance”. 
In a note he states that it is unlikely that he had 
made this borrowing from the Christians, as was 
formerly believed: “for him, as for the Ghulat, 
nasit, nir sha’shaSGni (‘resplendent light’) and amr 
(‘command’) are synonyms, which is in no way 
Christian”. But the argument does not stand up, 
for the question is that of the origin of the words 
and not of the origin of their significance; if, even 
by the confession of Massignon, al-Halligj modified 
the significance of expressions which he took from 



































the Imämīs, why would he not have accomodated to 
his own thought some terms which he had taken from 
the Christians? ‘Afifi, in his book al-Tasawwuf: 
althawra al-rähiyya fi 'l-Isäm (Alexandria 1963, 
82-3), followed by Kàmil Mustaía al-ShIbi in his 
Shar Diwan al-Halladi, has upheld the thesis of the 
Christian origin. But which Christians are concerned ? 
If it is the Nestorians, it seems that, even going 
beyond words, similarities in ideas may be detected, 
allowing for the fact that in al-Halladj there is no 
Christian christology. In fact, the Halladjian násür 
could be considered the equivalent of the prosopon 
of union in which the will of God and the will of man 
are united, which justifies L. Massignon’s important 
remark (ibid., tii, 52): “The only aspect through 
which divine action takes part in transforming man 
is not làhüt, the creative omnipotence ..., but 
this essential, intelligible word which is at the basis 
of every command of the Divine ...". Nasal, like 
amr, is actually the place where the wills of the 
One who commands and the one who obeys are 
united, As in Nestorianism, there is never any 
confusion between the divine essence, ldhit, or as 
L. Gardet says (Dieu et la destinde de l'homme, 491), 
"tke sealed world of the divine essence" and the 
human substance. To mark this irreducible distinc- 
tion of the two natures, al-Halldj uses the terms 
Wikitiyya and ndsitiyya : “My observance of what 
is properly Yours differs from Your observance of 
what is properly mine; in fact, Your observance of 
what is properly mine is divinity (Jàkatiyya) and 
my observance of what is properly Yours is humanity 
(mdsuriyya), and even while my humanity 
(násütiyya) is lost in Your divinity (ft lakattyyatika ) 
without being confused with it, at the same time 
Your divinity takes possession of my humanity 
without baving any contact with it" (Akiba? 
al-Hallidi, no. t, Arabic text, B). "He who supposes 
that idhitiyya mingles with humanity (Pashariyya), 
or the baskariyya mingles with divinity (wldhiyya) 
is an infidel” (ibid, no. 25). The synonymous 
wiahiyya-léhatiyya and baskariyya-nésitiyya allow 
us an accurate understanding of the meaning of the 
two terms constructed from Jai? and nasal. Let 
us note that Ibn al-Fárid (Td?iyya, 45) uses lahat 
in the sense of lgkatiyya and ndsit in the sense of 
násütiyyo: "I am not diverted by lahat from the 
condition of the place of my appearance, and I do not 
forget, through ndsit, the place of my wisdom’s 
appearance.” If, as for the Nestorians, there is no 
mingling of the two natures, by contrast, when al- 
Halladj uses the image of clothing, it is to say 
orality is beneath the clothing of Your 
eternity” (hadatht iat muldbis kidamika); (Akhbar, 
no. 1). "O AI) of my all ... The all of Your All is 
a clothing worn by my inner significance” (Diean, 
7, V- 5: wa hulle Aullika maibas bi-ma*nd?i). The act. 
of wearing this All (labs), that Massignon explains 
by "the deiformity of the sanctified man” (Passion, 
ifi, 356, n. 7), results in the all of the man containing 
the all of God with which he is clothed. “I contain 
in my all the All of Your All, O You, my sanctity. 
You are revealed to me to the point where it is as 
though You were within me" (Diwan, 44, V. 1). 
Indeed, in the order of the stations of mystical 
scension, labs comes immediately after Rash/. 
ally, there is also to be found ix al-Hallidj the 
image of the hayha! which is the corporeal form: 
“The haykal remains on earth, putrefied" (Dioän, 
63, v. 2). So it is not simply a question of the divine 
dwelling within him; he must also be transfigured. 
AI-Hallád] asked for “the destruction of the Kaba, 
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then its rebuilding with wisdom." The Ka‘ba to 
be destroyed is the "temple of the human body", 
the haykal “whose transfiguration is to be hastened” 
(Passion, i, 689). As for myself, He does not veil 
Himself from me for a single moment, until my 
ndsitiyya is lost in His lakitiyya and my body 
disappears in the lights of His essence” (Akhdar, 
to; cf. Passion, iii, 52-3). Nåāsūtiyya must then, 
in so far as it is purely human, be assumed by the 
násiit, the aspect of God in which union is realised: 
“Glory be to Him whose másüt manifested the 
secret of His dazzling laküf's sublimity, in the form 
of a man who eats and drinks” (Diwan, 9, v. 1). 

The origin of the idea of nésit conceived by 
al-Halladj must be looked for in the word that, in 
eternity before all creation, God addresses to man, 
the Word which is contained in the uncreated Kur*àn. 
To this idea of a pre-eternal conversation. between 
God and man is linked all the Halladjian dialectic 
of Me, You and Him, which underlies the relations 
between laiiit and nastt, ldhatiyya and ndsitiyye as 
in the following example, "The Yourself which is a 
Him has borne witness to Me” (awtasta ila shakidika 
'-huwi) i.c. that the dialogue between the divine You 
and the human me, on the level of the nasi, mani- 
fests the essence of God (lahat) in his ipseity (iu- 
wiyya). 

4. The pair làhüt-násit in the thought of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, For Ibn ‘Arabi, the (dha is the divine 
aspect in the prophet and saint, as supposed to the 
nüsüt which is the human aspect. Ia a poem concern- 
ing knowledge of Jesus (Fwd, ed. "Uthmàn 
Yabya, iii, 4x, 68-9), one can read: “His lahat, 
which was in the world of the Invisible, was his 
union (with God: sihr), was a spirit in whose image 
(rüh mwmatkthal) God made the secret appear." 
The term iir (relationship through women) indicates, 
according to ‘Uibman Yabyé, that no natural 
parenthood is concerned, but the result of a divine 
choice. The spirit is a lifegiver; it is through it that 
Jesus brought the dead to life. Also, generally 
speaking, the lZAit is the life infused in things, and 
the recipient that the spirit brings to life is called 
nasit (Fusis al-bikam, ch. x, where it is Christ; 
tr. Burckhardt, rro). The same definition is to be 
found in Abd ak-Razzák al-KAshl (or al-Kashánl 
[g.]): "The l4hüt among the Satis is lite which 
flows into things, and nastt is its place (mahail) 
it is the spirit" (cited by al-Tahánawl, art. Làhtüt). 
Ibn «Arabi does not make systematic use of these 
two terms, There are equivalents in his theory of 
the relation between the two domains of the Kingdom 
(Mui) and the Kingship (Malakat), in that of the 
Light of Mubammad (Nar Muhammad) and the 
Mubammadan Tree, which is "the totalising, uni- 
versal human Tree” (R. Deladritre, Ibn “Arabi: ja 
profession de foi, 62). The Tadhkirat al-khawass 
(ibid, 62, 133) also says: "The letters of the Mu- 
‘pammadan Tree are the human nature of its intelli- 
gible truth and the veils of its significance. ..”. 

5$. The pair lahai-nasat in Shi‘i thought. 
According to the Imdmi conception, different 
planes of the universe exist (cf. H, Corbin, En Islam 
iranien, i, 35); lāhūt, diabarüt molakál, nasi, [sec 
Atam]. Lähüt is the world of secrets (‘ālan al-asrār) 
and the Unrevealed (iid, 203. The mystical 
relations between lahat and nds! express the different 
aspects of the theophanic conception of the Imam, 
AlTahgnawl, who discusses hit in his article 
diabarsi, refers essentially to Persian texts, It is 
thus finally in Iranian thought that the two terms 
lahat and nasat received the widest reception, 














following what al-Hallàdj and Ibn ‘ArabI had written 
‘on this subject. If comparisons can be made with the 
Christological doctrines of Christianity, particularly 
with regard to the image of clothing (cf. H. Corbin, 
op. laud., iti, 174-5), it must be stated that these 
two terms were henceforth perfectly integrated in 
SHI imamology. 

We shali mention in conclusion a curious ety- 
mology given by al-Tahinawi; Mhūt originally 
derives from the formula: lä huwa ilà huwa: it is 
the custom of the Arabs when they use a complex 
formula in speaking to add something to it (isi 
ziyāda kunand, ie. the final letter 4, and to cut 
something off it (hadkf kunand: here illd huwa). 
The result is that zii is the radiance of the essence 
(Aadjaili I-dhàt). 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(R. Arwatpez) 

LAHOTI, Anu ‘t-Kastm, Persian poet and 
revolutionary, was born in Kirmanshéh on 4 
December 1887, the son of a petty shoemaker. AS 
ied the struggle for constitutionalism 
and in 1908 took part in the fight against 
t troops in Rasht, following Muhammad 
‘AIT Shah’s attempt to reimpose autocracy, After 
the restoration of the Constitution in 1909 he entered 
the gendarmerie and was eventually promoted to 
the rank of major, There, charged with subversion, 
he was condemned to death, but he managed to 
escape taking refuge in the Turkish (now in *lrák) 
border towa of Sulaymāniyya. In 1915 he returned 
to his home town, and was drawn in the movement 
against Allied intervention in Versia. Around this 
time he also started the periodical Bisutā» from 
Kirmanshah, and founded a workers’ party. In 
the period that followed, he again came into conflict 
with the authorities and migrated to Istanbul. 
While he was there he taught in a Persian school 
and issued the Persian-French periodical Pars. 
Towards the end of r921 he was allowed to return to 
Feria and was reinstated in the gendarmerie, 
Not long afterwards he headed an abortive revolt in 
Tabriz. and, after its failure, fled to the Soviet Union 
(February 1922). 

In the Soviet Union, Lahati’s activities were 
connected mainly with the political and cultural 
life of Taditkistan, where he took up residence after 
1925. He served as deputy commissar of education, 
and was honorary president of the Tádilk Writers" 
Union. The Soviet government awarded him several 
honours including the Order of Lenin. He died in 
Moscow on 16 March 1957. 

Lahütl was the most outstanding Communist 
poet in Persian, and has been rightly acclaimed as 
one of the founders of Soviet Tadjik poetry. His early 
political verse appeared in the periodicals of the 
Constitutional Period, such as Hab! al-matin, Irān-i 
naw and Shark. In his poems written before 1922 he 
often displayed sentiments favouring workers and 
peasants, Thereafter, his permanent domicile in the 
Soviet Union strengthened his trend towards Commu- 
nism, and his art became progressively identified 
with the literary and political assumptions of the 
Soviet government, The poem Krem? (“Kremlin”), 
composed in 1923, was the first notable indication of 
this development. It recalled Tsarist atrocities and 
condemned imperialism and capitalist exploitation, 
welcoming the triumph of the Communist Revolution 
in Russia. LAhütls subsequent poems concerned 
themselves largely with his immediate environment, 
but themes dealing with Persia were not lacking. 
‘The poet employed both conventional and new forms, 
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and used non-traditional metres, which were ap- 
parently inspired by Russian literary models, He 
also composed songs, and wrote the libretto of 
Käva ühawpar ("Kàwa the Blacksmith”), which 
was the first original opera to be performed in 
Tadjikistan. His literary endeavours extended to the 
field of translations, which he rendered from the 
works of such writers as Shakespeare, Pushkin, 
Gorky and Mayakovsky. His diction was simple 
and uncomplicated, and he used a language which 
almost verged on ordinary speech. 
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LA'IB (Li's, La‘s), the Arabic word for “play” 
{also used variously in Persian, against Turkish oyun), 
in the Muslim world as fundamental a concept of 
vast sociological and psychological implications 
as in other civilisations. Only a few of its aspects 
can. be bricfly discussed here. The “play” character 
of many important human activities (dance, theatre, 
music, etc.) does not come under our purview, nor 
do ritual games as survivals of pre-Islamic religiously- 
motivated customs. We find them occasionally 
mentioned, as, for instance, in references to New 
Year practices, cf. al-Birünl, Affär, eð. Sachau, 
216, who also mentions the enactment of 2 Persian 
religious ceremonial played on seesaws; for a modern. 
example from southern Morocco, see M.-R. Rabaté, 
in Objets et. Mondes, x (x97), 230-62. The stress here. 
is on children's games, but, in Islam as elsewhere, 
no clear dividing line separates the games oí children. 
from those of adults; there is no typological dis- 
tinction, the only difference sometimes encountered 
being certain material factors, Al-Djäbiz, Hayawān, 
Cairo 1323-5, iii, 79, may have been aware of this 
circumstance when he singled out playing with 
pigeons as best representing the easy potential 
transition in games from playfulness to seriousness. 
‘The various expressions of the human play instinct 
and the various types of games were all cultivated 
in the Muslim world, The constant use in literature 
of metaphors built upon combinations with the | 
root “to play" attest to the concept’s living strength. 
The large role of “play” in Muslim life is all the 
more remarkable as it ran counter to firm religious 
objections. These objections have indeed greatly 
coloured the expressed Muslim attitude toward 
play. They were no doubt effective in curtailing the | 
factual information on games available to us. The 
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Kur'án refers to play (and lah "amusement") asa | 
Particularly insidious expression of human unconcern | 


with man’s true task in this world, which is working 
toward salvation in the other world. Much ingenuity 
was spent by Muslim intellectuals on condemning it, 
as attested in innumerable statements such as, for 
instance, many verses in the zuhdiyydt of Abu 
“-Atthiya or ‘All's indignant rejection of being 
called a til'üba timzdha (al-Baladhurl, Ansdb, ii, ed. 
M.B. alMabmad!, Beirut 1394/1974, 151). Not 
dissimilar to the thought expressed by Anacharsis 
(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1176 b 33), that 
playing should be tolerated only when it enhances 
a man’s ability for serious occupations, is the idea 
that all work and no play dulls the sensitivity of even. 
the greatest and most dedicated minds, and light 
relaxation, therefore, is to be tolerated (eg. F. 
Rosenthal, Humor in carly Islam, Leiden 1956, 5, 
and see ar-opipp Wa 'I-HAzL), but the authors who 
quote statements to this effect would hardly have 
gone so far as to include simple games in what they 
meant by relaxation. Worldly wisdom required that 
rulers be warned against excess in playful activity. 
As a matter of fact, "play" in Islam came to be 
considered the exclusive prerogative of children, 
bracketed at times with women. also in this respect. 
In the Greek tradition as represented by Bryson 
(cd. M. Plessner, Heidelberg r928, 202; cf. also 
al-Ghazali, Thy”, riydat al-nafs, Cairo 1352/1934, 
iii, 63) and used by such influential thinkers as 
Miskawayh, even children should be permitted 
moderate playing as relaxation only to be better 
able to tolerate the hardships of education, or 
(according to al-Sa*ida wa 'l-istdd, ed. M. Minovi, 
Wiesbaden 1957-8, 360) to acquire serious skills. 
Sometimes, we find statements to the effect that 
future greatness is foreshadowed in childhood by a 
shown for playing. References to children 
^ routinely associated with play. It was 
quite natural to have the youth killed in the story 
in Kurtin, XVIIT, 74/73, described as having been 
found playing with others (al-Bukharl, Sabth, of. 
Ibn Hadjar, Fath al-bari, Cairo 1378-83, i, 232, xl, 
25, 35; al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc), or to worry that 
Yüsuf's playing in XII, r2 (the only morally neutral 
reference to "playing" in the Kur'n) might im- 
plicate his adult brothers (I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Keranauslegung, Leiden 
2920, 281), or to explain dafāmīş applied in the 
hadith to Muslim infants in Paradise from their 
being similar to water bugs (?) because of their 
playing in the rivers of Paradise (al-Sharif al-Radi, 
Madjdsii, Cairo 1387/1967, 406). The Prophet as a 
child is said to have engaged in a game called Sasm 
(‘xzaym) waddah, described as searching (in. the dark) 
for a very white bone tossed far away, with the finder 
being allowed to ride upon his playmates (Lane, 
2087b, 29474; Lisdn al-‘Arab, iv, 476: Ton Zafar, 
Arb? nudiabi? al-abni?, Cairo n.d., 24); the Prophet's 
alleged participation in such a game could easily 
have struck strict interpreters of the doctrine of 
Sisma as objectionable and is, in fact, mentioned 
only very rarely, The Prophet's uncle al-‘Abbas is 
described as having played Aula as a boy, a game 
mentioned in ancient poetry (Amr b. Kuhüm, 
Labid, cl. T. Nóldeke, Fünf Mofallagdt, i, Vienna 
1899, 47; Sharh Diwán Labid, Kuwait 1962, 81) 
and described as played with two small wooden 
boards, one tice as long as the other and the one 
being hit wita the other (or with a mikla), this 
being in an anecdote intended to show al-SAbbas’s 
innate decency (Ibn Zafar, Asbá?, $2). 

The most influential reference to child's play 
goes back to the biography of ‘Aisha, reported in 
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many traditions with only slight variations (for 
instance, Concordance, sv. l-b; Ibn Sa‘d, 40-5; 
al-Balàdhurl, Ansib, i, ed, M. Hamidullab, Cairo 
1959, 410-12). It happened when the Prophet saw 
“Aisha playing on a seesaw (urdjdha, mardjaha) 
that she first caught his attention, and he once, or on 
different occasions, came upon her playing with dolls. 
“Dolls” (dandt "'girls", or luba, pl. Iu'ab, the typical 
“plaything") came thus to be discussed intensively 
in the legal literature, The gist of the Sunn! jurists’ 
discussion and the problems of detail they chose to 
face can best be captured from Ibn Hadjar, Fath, 
xii, 1431. 1n sum, dolls were usually given very 
reluctant approval as having educational value 
for training little girls to become good mothers. 
The obvious conflict between tbe prohibition of 
figurative representations [see El * art. $0xa) and 
the permissibility of dolls, although often they were 
not realistic representations of living beings, proved 
impossible to solve to everybody's satisfaction. The 
connection with idol worship was only hesitantly 
mentioned. The hadith also informs us that dolls 
were made of wool (Sihn, Concordance, iv, 409a, 16 1.) 
to be given to children who were made to fast, in 
order to divert them (as other toys, such as polo 
sticks, might be promised to children as incentives 
for studying, see lbn *AhnIn, Tibb al-nufüs, ms. 
Bodl. or Hunt, 518, 7ob), Some of *A"isha's toys had, 
or were seen by the child's imagination to have, the 
shape of (winged) horses, with the wings made of rags. 
In this connection, al-Ghazzali, hy, ddab al-sard*, 
ii, 245) speaks of the "imperfect forms" (of toys) 
fashioned by children from clay and rags as something. 
tolerated by Shati‘is, as he also mentions elsewhere 
(Thya, dddb al-kasb, fi, 60) animal toys made of 
clay given to children on festivals. 

Numerous names of games were mentioned as 
being of philological interest and listed because of 
their strange forms or because of literary connections. 
(eg. al-Askari, a-Talthis fE ma'rifat asmā? al- 
ashyd?, Damascus 1389-90, 718-24, see F. Rosenthal, 
Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 65). We also find 
references to such things as dikindip, dirkila, daSladja 
(a running, and ? catching, game, al-Kall, A mali, 
Cairo 1373, ii, 315; Lisdn al-SAvab, ii, 97), or the 
putting of /idjrim into urak (al-Kall, ii, 4 (.]. Games 
are given at times names in the form of noun com- 
Dinations or sentences, such as al-mu‘allim wa 
"Ladjir "master and hired hand" (T. Hyde, De 
Iudis orientalibus, i, Oxford 1694, 234-6), diPlukum. 
Bhudhant "I have come to you, seize me" (Hyde, ii, 
2408), thas ten-raké for even-and-odd, (Turkish) 
tut Leila “‘catch Layla” (H. Ritter, Knabenspiele aus 
‘Amira, in Isl., xxvii (1042), 49-57), etc. Charac- 
teristically, the names of games change greatly in. 
the course of time so that those found in. Hyde from 
the 17th century and even more so those from modern 
times (eg. K.L. Tallqvist, Arabische Sprichworler 
und Spiele, Helsingiors 1897, or Ritter) are nearly 
all different from those known from the mediaeval 
literature, quite apart from local differences, 

The philologians no doubt had often no personal 
experience of the games they sought to describe. 
Descriptions are often non-existent, or they are so 
brief as to indicate hardly more than the general 
type of a given game and to be practically useless; 
this is nothing peculiar to Muslim philologians but 
something worldwide, since the play instinct required 
to be satisfied by intricate and volatile rules hard 
to describe fully. Ambiguities of interpretation are 
always present. Similarities between modern and 
mediaeval names, in the rare cases in which they 























exist, do not necessarily indicate that the games 
are the same. Thus, the la% al-khumaysa mentioned 
by Ibn Kuzmān (E. Garcla Gómez, Todo Ben Qusman, 
Madrid 1972, i, 32/33, 36 n. 6) is hardly the khemis 
described by “A. Robert from Algeria, in Revue 
Africaine, Ixi (1921), 69. The ring (kháfam) game 
of prestidigitators is no doubt the guessing game 
described by Robert, but hardly represents all the 
games thus designated (cf. Rosenthal, Gambling, 
62; al-Simawi, ‘Uyiin al-hataib, ch. 11). The modern 
game called bilbil may be related to ancient Aula as. 
suggested by Ritter, but we have no way of knowing 
how far this relationship, if it in fact exists, extends 
to details. 

Of the more important types of gares, we may 
mention here (1) guessing games such as kharidi; 
(2) board games of the chess [see sHaTrawps] and 
backgammon [see Naro] types and of the maskala 
type which were usually, but not always, played ou 
boards, involving the placing of chips into holes, 
ior instance, the game of "fourteen" (arbe 
askara), the throwing of dice and, of greater anti- 
quity in Arabia, of knucklebones (hat, pl. ki&áb), 
also in a way the walnut (diawz) game, see also 
xmakBcA; (3) skill and sports games, such as ball 
playing, the great favourite of children, often 
mentioned as done in the streets, alo played with 
balls and (polo) sticks, see al-Ghazàli, Zhy@, riyddat 
al-nafs, ii, 53, further jumping games, catching 
games, the seesaw, imitation fighting games, the 
egg game, also tops (duwwdma, khudhraf); dancing 
with a hobby-horse (Awrradi) was apparently not 
practiced as a children's game, cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, in Mél. Ww. Margaís, Paris 1950, 
155-00; and (4) "playing" with animals such as 
small birds, pigeons, dogs (add al-Djahiz, Hayawan, 
ii, 28, to Rosenthal, Gambling, 58 n. 242a), or reptiles, 
either as an innocent pastime or as a gambling, 
racing, and fighting sport. 

Most children's games contain an clement of 
gambling, inasmuch as they entail rewards for the 
winners and penalties for the losers (see gnum]. 
This added to the scruples raised by the play concept 
in general and the stra problem of dolls, and cast 
doubt in the eyes of jurists upon the legality of 
commercial transactions involving toys. In con- 
junction with prevailing economic conditions, it 
Probably contributed to keeping toys used by children 
mostly simple and makeshift. 

Bibliography : given in the article, in partic- 
ular, Hyde, De ludis, and Rosenthal, Gambling. 
For board games, ci. H.J. R. Murray, Board 
games, Oxford 1952. (F. RosexTHAL) 
LAK 1. The most southern group of Kurd 

tribes in Persia. According to Zayn al-Abidin, 
their name (Lik, often Lakk) is explained by the 
Persian word [ak (100,000), which is said to have 
‘been the original number of families of Lak. The 
group is of importance in that the Zand dynasty 
arose from it. The Lak now living in northern. 
Luristün [g.0.] are sometimes confused with the 
Lur (Zayn al-€Abidin), whom they resemble from the 
somatic and ethnic point of view. The facts of his- 
tory, however, show that the Lak have immigrated to 
their present settlements from lands further north. 
The Lákki language, according to O. Mann, has the. 
characteristics of Kurdish and not of the Lut 
dialects [c Luxl. Cirikov, Putevoi zkurnal, Si. 
Petersburg 1875, 227, says that "the Lur aud 
the Lak speak different dialects, and hate one 
anothe: 
The Lak appear in the Sharaf-nàma, i, 323, along- 
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side the Zand, among the secondary Kurd tribes, 
and as subjects of Persia. According to Rabino, the 
Lak were settled in Luristin by order of Shah 
‘Abbas, who wished in this way to create some 
support for the new walt of Luristin, Husayn 
Khan, whom he had chosen from among the relatives 
of the old ShábwardI Atibeg (Ta°rith-i Cllam-dri, 
369). Of these tribes, the Silsila had formerly lived 
at Mabfdasht (to the south-west of Kirmánghák); 
the Dilfin take their name from Abü Dulaf [se 
AL-BASHU B. sh], whose fiefs in the 3rdjgth century 
Jay in the north of Lurístán [see seiTAMAPAD]; 
the Bigjilin of Zohab as well as Luristin say they 
come from al-Mawsil and are evidently one tribe. 
The Luristin branch seem to have exchanged its 
Kurmandjt dialect for Lakki during its sojourn 
among the Lak in the time of Shah «Abbas. Even 
after Shah ‘Abbas there were several Lak tribes 
outside of Luristàn. Zaya al-‘Abidin (opening of the 
19th century) mentions among the Lak: the Zand, 
the Maff, the Badjilan and the Zandi-yi kala (?) 
To the last tribe according to Houtum-Schindl 
Begele) belonged Karm Khan Zand (born in Pariya, 
the modern Pari, about 20 miles from Dawlatabad 
on the Sultanabad road), When at Shiraz, Karim 
Khàn sent for the Lak tribe of Barinwand. In 
1212/1797 the Bayranwand and the Badiilin actively 
Supported Mubamtiad Khan Zand in his attempt to 
seize power from the Kadjars (Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, A history of Persia, Loudon 1833, 46, 
585 R. G. Watson, 4 hisiory of Persia, London 1866, 
116), Under the Kidiars, several Lak tribes were 
broken up. The Zand have almost completely 
disappeared; in 1830 remnants of them were to be 
found among the Badjilin of Khinikin (Khurshid- 
Efendi, Siyákai-náme-yi þudüd, Russ. tr. 112, 221); 
there are still a few Zand families in the Dori- 
Faraman district to the south-east of Kirmänshāh 
(RMM, xxxviii, 39); a section of the ‘Amala of 
Pusht- Kün claims to be descended from the Karim 
hàn tribe. At the present day, there are Mff at 
Waramin, Tehran and Kazwin, 

According to a good list compiled by Rousseau 
at Kirmanshah in 1807 (ct, Furderuben des Orients, 
Vienna 1513, iii, 85-98), there were considered as 
Lak the following tribes: Kalhür, Máfl, Nanakl, 
 Djalllwand, PAyrawand, Kulyi'T, Süflwand, Bahram- 
wand, Karkakl, Tawal, Züyirwand, Káküwand, 
Nimiwand, Abmadwand, Bohtii, Lilia, Harsini 
and Shaykhwand. 

According to O. Mann and Rabino, the Lak tribes 
of Luristin are as follows: Silsila (9,000 families), 
Dilfan (7,470). Tirhan-Amra’i (1,582 families), 
the Bayránwand (6,000 families) and Dalwand (1,000 
families) forming part of the Balé-giriwa group, a 
total of about 15,000 tents. The Bayrinward and 
Djihwand live to the east of Khurramábád around 
the sources of the river which flows through this 
town; the Silsila and the Dilfin occupy the beautiful 
plains of Alishtar and Khiwa respectively, while 
the Tirhn (perhaps — Tarkhán, ie. "exempt from 
taxes") live between the left bank of the Sayuara 
and the lower course of its left-bank tributary from 
Khurramibád. The territory occupied by the Lak, 
and including northern and north-western Luristàu 
is sometimes called Lakistán. 

The cohesion of the Lak tribes is evident from 
the fact that even before ror4 the Sikila, Dilfán 
and Tirhán were united under the authority of 
Nazar AI Khán of the Amrà" clar. In addition to 
the bonds of tribe and language, there is that of 
religion, for all the Dilfán and many of the “Amala 






























LAK 617 
hia belong to the extremist Shi'a sect of the 
Ani Hallk (¢.0.]. 

Biblographie : E. Beer, Das Tarikh-i Zendije, 

Leiden 1888, pp. xviii, xxvi; Zayn al-‘Abidin 

Shirwani, Bustén al-siydha, Tehran 1315, $22; 

O. Mann, Skisse . Lurdialecte, in SBAR. Wien 

(1904), 1173-93; O. Mann, Die Mundarten der 

Lur-Stamme, Berlin 1910, pp. xxii-xiv; to the 

number of tribes speaking "Lakki", the author 

adds the Kalbur of Kirmánjháh and the Máki 
of the Pusht-i Küh; Rabino, Les tribus du Luristan, 
in RMM (1916); Minorsky, Notes sur la sede des 

Ahlé-Hagq, in RMM, xl (1920), 56. 

2. The name given to themselves by the Gházi- 
Kumuk, a people living on the eastern. Koysu in. 
central Daghistán (see the next article and kuwox, 
also Ecckert, Der Kauhasus und seiner Völker, 
Leipzig 1887, 248-57, and Dirr, Dic heutigen Namen 
der kawkasischen Volker, in Petermanns Mitteil. 
[1908], 204-12). 

On the other hand, the term Lék in Armenian 
and Lek-i (plural Lek-ebi) in Georgian means the 
Lezgi/Legzi of Daghistan (where the ¢ may certainly 
designate the value of dja: Lágzi). This last name 
seems to have been applied to the highlanders of 
Kürà, living in and around the sources of the Samur, 
and later to have been extended to all the people of 
Dighistin, although no people of the Caucasus 
actually call themselves LezgilLegz Marquart, 
Boitrüge sur Geschichte und Sage von Eran, in ZDMG, 
xlix (£895), has attempted to explain tho Arabic 
al-Lakz by the addition of the Persian suffix -2i 
t0 the name Lek (or Lak), cf. Sag-zi, "inhabitant of. 
Sistàn", (V. Minorsky) 

LAK (self-designation: Lak, Laķuċu; Russian 
variants: Lak(tsi), Kazikumukh(tsi); Avar: Tumaw, 
pl Tumal; Lezg: Yakholshu; Dargin; Vuluguni, 
Vuleuni; other: Kazikumukh (from Arabic Gbázi, 
warrior for the faith, and Kumukh, the political 
and cultural centre of the Lak territory, see xumu«)), 
a Muslim people of the Caucasus. 

The Lak language belongs with Dargin, Kaytak 
and Kubati [¢.vv.] to the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) 
group of the Northeast-Caucasian language family. 
There are five dialects of the Lak language, Ashti 
Kuli, Bal&bar, Vitskh, Vikhli and Kumukh. The 
Kumukh dialect forms the base of the Lak literary 
language, as Kumukh was, and is, the cultural and 
economic centre of the Lak territory. Lak was 
originally (since the late r9th century) written in the 
Arabic script; this was changed to the Latin script 
in 1928, since 1938 it has been written in the Cyrillic. 
Prior to the establishment of Lak as a written 
language, Arabic served as the literary language 
of the Lak people. Lak is at present one of the nine 
official literary languages of the Däghistān ASSR, 
although it is no longer used as a medium of in- 
struction in the schools (Lak served as a language 
of education among the Laks until the fifth year, 
between the late 19205 and the late 19605; virtually 
all education since then has been conducted only 
in Russian). 

The Laks are inhabitants of the mountainous 
central region of the Dighistin ASSR. They live 
primarily in the basins of the upper Kazikumukh, 
Tleuserakh, and Khatar Koysu rivers located in Lak 
and Kuli districts, and in separate settlements in the 
districts of Tsudakhar, Akusha, Rutul, Kurakh, 
Caroda, and Dakhadaev. In 1844 many Laks were 
resettled in the steppes and foothills north of the 
Andi Ridge in what is now “Novo Lakskiy" ("New 
Lak") district of the Daghistin ASSR, According 
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to the 1970 Soviet census, there were 85,822 Laks 
in the USSR, of whom 72,249, or 84.2%, lived in 
Daghistán (1926 population, 40,380; 1959 population, 
63,520). Although the Laks are reported to be the 
most Ressianised of all Daghistanis, according to 
the 1970 census only 3.7% of the Lak population 
considered Russian their native language, with 
95.8% considering Lak their native language. 

According to legend, the Laks were conquered 
by Aba Muslim in 777 [sic] and converted to Islam, 
making them the first Daghistani people to be 
Islamicised. However, it is more likely that the 
final conversion did not occur until the r3th century, 
‘with some Christian and Jewish traditions surviving 
up until the 1sth century. The Laks are Sunni 
Muslims of the Sháfi*i school. 

Legend has it that the Shab-Baala was the first 
Muslim ruler of all Daghistin and founder of the 
Shamkhal dynasty, which reigned at Kumukh until 
the 17th century. At this time Kumukh, which had 
been established by Aba Muslim as the seat of the 
ruler of Düghistàn, was renamed Kazikumuih. 
In the z4th centery, the rulers of Kazikumukh 
adopted the title "Shamkhal" (supposed etymology 
from Shàm — Syria, suggesting descent from the 
former Arab governors). During the rsth and :60h 
centuries, at the time when the Shamkhals ruled a 
large part of central and coastal Dàghistán, a second 
capital, which also served as a winter residence, 
was established at Tarku in the Kumuk territory. 
In 1640 the Laks broke away from the rule of the 
Shamkhalate, replacing it with appointed shakklavai 
[from Arabic Malk “people”, and Lak /avai "su- 
preme"). Although appointed administrators, their 
chief function was that of military leaders, and as 
such they received land and tribute as payment. 

With the death of the last Kazikumukh Khan, 
Agalar, the Lak territory was incorporated in the 
Daghistin oblast’, and became an integral part of the 
Russian empire. Ry 1842 both the Lak territory and 
Avaristàn had come under the control of Shamil 
[¢.».] and his Murids, and in 1877, during the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Lak boks, together with other 
Daghistini feudal lords, staged a revolt against 
Tsarist rule. This revolt was, however, put down, 
resulting in a greater integration of Daghistan into 
the Russian empire. 

The Laks are reported to have been the first 
‘mountaineer Dighistni people to establish a feudal 
system. Their feudal society was comprised of the 
kbàns; the Pago! (beks), i.e. the khàn's family and 
the nobility; the cankri, ie. children of marriages 
between beks and women of lower social orders; the 
usdental (usden), i.e, free peasants (the numerically 
largest class); the rayat or serfs; and the lag'art 
or slaves. This feudal system coexisted with asystem 
of free societies based on the patriarchal clan (fu. 
Rhum), which was made up of one or more extended 
families. These free societies were ruled by the 
village ‘adat. Within the twkhum, there was mutual 
help in work and family affairs, as well as group 
responsibility in vendettas, which were under the 
jurisdiction of the ‘adat. Although exogamy was not 
forbidden, an endogamic marriage system prevailed, 

The traditional economy of the Laks was based 
upon transhumance, with sheep and goat raising, 
and home industries (leather working, pottery, 
weaving, gold and metal smíthing, etc). These 
activities still play a large role in the village eco- 
nomies. Due to the lack of fertile land in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Lak territory, agriculture 
played only a minor role in the Lak economy, and 
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migrant working was common (with the highest 
rate of migrant labour emong any Daghistani 
people). In the steppe and foothills of the new Lak 
territory of northern Daghistin, horticulture, 
vineyards, agriculture and sik production are 
important activities, In the larger towns in the Lak 
territory, there is a rising level of industrialisation 
(flour milling, printing, etc.). 

The first written documents of the Lak people 
appear in the isth century. A rich religious and 
didactic literature appears in the 18th and roth 
centuries (‘Umar of Balkar, Ghasl Sad Husayn, 
Hadidit Mast Hadid, etc.), lyrical literature in the 
late roth century (YOsut Kadi Murkulinskii), as 
well as historical (Shafi Nitsovkrinskii). Lak 
literature of the Soviet period was established by 
Hárün Sa'idov, who was both the first Dighistáni 
dramatic author and the author of the first Bolshevik. 
Daghistini journal, [J^ ("The Messenger"). Other 
Lak authors include Sa*id Gabiev, Abutalib Gafurov, 
Abdurahman Omarov, and Efendi Kapiev (who 
wrote in Russian only). 
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lan, apergu. démographique, in. REI, xxv (1955), 
1-55; Narodi Dagestana, Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 
1955; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, 
Moscow 1958; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and 
Menges, Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, 
The Hague 1959; Mladopis'mennie yasthi narodov 
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DAGHISTAN and AL-KADK. (R. Wrestay) 
LAKAB (^4) nickname, and at a later date 

ander Islam and with a more specific use, honorific 
title (pl. alkdb ). For suggestions about its etymology, 
see L. Caetani and G. Gabrieli, Onomasticon arabicum. 
4. Fonte-intraduzionc, Rome 1915, 144-3; and for 
its place in the general schema of the composition 
of Islamic names, see tst. 

‘The fakab seems in origin to have been a nickname 
or sobriquet of any tone, one which could express 
admiration, be purely descriptive and neutral in 
tenor or be insulting and derogatory. In the latter 
case, it was often termed nabas, p!. antds, by-form 
labaz; cf. al-Baygawi on süra XLIX, rr, “In com- 
mon usage, naa is particularised for an unpleasant 
Jakab". The grammarians, in their love for schematisa- 
tion, divided al&ib into simple (mufrad) ones, 
comprising only one word, and compound (murak- 
ab) ones, comprising two or more words, but this 
division has neither historical nor semantic signi- 
ficance, beyond the obvious point that as Islamic 
society developed and became more complex, 
honorific titles tended to become lengthy and grandi- 
loquent. 

x. The pre-Islamic and the earliest Islamic 
periods. Already i these times, we have many 
examples of Bedouin leaders, poets, orators, etc. 
with nicknames, e.g. Akil alMurdr, al-Abras, 
al-Mutalammis, ‘Aid al-Kalb, Mukabbil al-Rih, etc., 
and from the ‘Abbasid period we have Dik al-Diinn, 
Sarif al-Ghawinl, etc. These names might relate 
to physical characteristic or defects, to striking 
lines in a poet's verses, to incidents in the holder's 
life, but often to events whose significance is now 
lost in the mists of time. Explanation of the more 
unusual and bizarre names drew the authors of 
literary biographical works into much fanciful 
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theorising; cf. Aghdni, ed. Balak, xviii, 209, ed. 
Beirut, xvili, 480-1, on the origins of the name 
‘Taabbata Sharran, and for a useful list of such 
names, together with explanations drawn from the 
sources, A.C. Barbier de Meynard, Surmoms ef 
sobriquets dans la littérature arabe, in JA, Ser. 10, 
ix (Jan.-June 1907), 173-244, 365-428, x (July-Dec. 
1907), 55-118, 193-271. 

The giving of nicknames was clearly widespread in 
early Arab society, where the number of personal 
names was limited and where there was, as in the 
Arab world today, keen observation of personal 
foibles, physical peculiarities, ete.; and from the 
Arabs, the practice spread to the Persian, Turkish 
and wider Islamic world, The persona! connection 
of such nicknames is presumably behind the oft- 
quoted anonymous line of poetry, "It is rare that 
you see a man whose character is not revealed, if 
you consider the matter, in his laġab" Al-ThaSalibi, 
who devotes two out of the ten chapters of his 
Latif al-ma‘érif to the altab of prominent literary 
and political figures, quotes this verse in reference 
to the philologist al-Mubarrad {9.v.], and wakes the 
curious observation that the people of Baghdid 
and Nishápür were celebrated for their facility in 
coining appropriate nicknames; he gives numerous 
‘examples from each town, some quite grotesque, but 
unfortunately omitting to explain—if he ever knew— 
the origins of the names (ed. I. Abyarl and H. K. 
al-Sayraff, Cairo 1960, 46, 53-4, tt. C. E. Bosworil 
The book of curious and entertaining information, 
Edinburgh 1968, 63, 66-7). 

Some nicknames were clearly given as nomina 
boni augurii, aimed either at attracting a favourable 
future for the recipient or else at averting harm. 
Thus arose the practice of giving antiphrastic and 
apparently unpleasant names and nicknames in 
order to avoid attracting the evil eye [see Savy] 
which might otherwise fix itself on something 
wholesome and perfect; whilst slaves and other 
persons of little importance might be given eu- 
phemistic and euphuistic names, such as those of 
flowers, jewels, perfumes, etc, Thus the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil called one of his slave concubines, 
the mother of al-Mu‘tazz, Kabtha ‘the hideous 
one” because she was famed for her beauty. 
Euphuism is seen in such names as Vàküt (lit. 
"jaeynth, ruby”) and Djidiak [< Turkish čiek 
“flower”, the slave mother of the caliph al-Muktait), 
and a good example of antiphrasis in the name of 
Kafar al-Ikhshidt (g.v.] (kafar “camphor” being 
white and fragrant, whereas Kafr was a black 
eunuch, proverbially noisome and malodorous 
[see asi. i. In the Central Islamic lands}). In 
these connections, there is an interesting passage 
in Ibn Durayd’s K. al-Ishtikak, ed. Wustenfeld, 
4-5, in which he quotes al-Utbi as having once been 
asked, "How is it that the Arabs give their sons 
names which are considered unpleasant pmis- 
tashna‘a), yet give their slaves names considered 
pleasant (mustabsana)?"” ALSUtbt replied that the 
Arabs gave their sons names with their enemies 
in mind, whereas they gave their slaves auy names 
they wanted (ie. without any ulterior motive). 
Ibn Durayd then goes on to give examples of names 
given to sons which would augur well against their 
enemies (taf@ul ‘ald a‘ddihim), expressing 
violence, harshness, bellicosity and endurance, e.g. 
Ghilib, Zalim, Mukbil, Thàbit, etc. (see further, 
M.P, Kister, Call yourself by graceful names. 
in Lectures in memory of Professor Martin B. Plessner, 
Jerusalem 1970). We are here perhaps straying into 
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the realm of the ism proper rather than the lakab, 
although the names given to slaves and slavegirls 
may be considered as alkdb replacing those persons’ 
first given names. 

The fondness of the Arabs, and of Kuraysh in 
particular, for giving satirical and opprobrious 
nicknames is condemned in Kurán, XLIX, rt, 
where there is a warning against the practice of 
groups of both men and women mocking at each 
other, “Do not scoff at each other or give each other 
derisory nicknames (wal falmísm  anfusakum 
twa-ld. tanábasi bi "Falkdb)". This süra is accounted 
late Medinan, from a year or two before Mubam- 
mad's death, by Nükdeke (Gesch. des Qoráns, i, 221) 
and Montgomery Watt (Companion to the Qur'an, 
London 1962, 237); it may be that the Prophet 
was feeling particularly aggrieved by nicknames 
given to him in the past by his opponents and by 
the Hypocrites, like that of al-Abtar “the childless 
one", even. though the sabab al-lanzi! was, according 
to the commentators, the women's insults to Muham- 
mad’s wile Safiyya bint Huyayy because of her 
origin from the Jewish tribe in Medina of al-Nadlr 
(cf. Sale-Wherry, d compendious commentary on the 
Qurán, London r896, iv, 70-1). 

Yet whilst retaining for some time to come its 
derogatory and iusulting aspects, the lakab tended to 
be transmogrified into higher roles within Islamic 
society. In one direction, it evolved into the nom- 
de-plume of authors and artists, the makilas or 
takhalius [q..], above all in the Persian, Turkish 
and Indo-Muslim worlds, such as we find in the 
name of the Persian poet Khakant [g.v.] or the 
pseudonym adopted by the Safawid Shah Ismael 
for his Azeri Turkish verses [see Iswach. I. 2. His 
poetry]. Most significantly for the development of 
Islamic culture, the laAab developed from being 2 
nickname of praise or admiration (as in such examples 
as MOA al-Asinna "he who played with lances" 
for the pre-Islamic poet ‘Amir b, Malik, famed for 
his prowess in battle) into becoming an honorific 
title, conferring status and prestige on its owner, 
since it frequently implied a specially close relation- 
ship to the sovereign or the divinity or else a reward 
for personal bravery or services to the state. As 
such, the Jakob was to have an extended life-span 
in the Islamic world—more particularly, in those 
parts of lying between Egypt and India, though 
these honorifics were also to be found to a more 
limited extent in Muslim Spain and North Africa, 
see below, 3—right up to the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, when floridity and hyperbole went out 
of Istamic titulature just as they did from literature 
and other aspects of culture. 

It is not difficult to discern why such titles became 
eagerly sought after; the desire to stand out above 
the rest of mankind is a universal one Indeed, 
al-Kalkaghandi, in his Subk al-a*skà, v, 440, following 
the line of traditional Islamic mepit literature 
writers, traces what he calls the alkb al-madh wa- 
nuit back to such figures as Abraham al- Khalil 
“the friend of God", Moses al-Kalim “the oxe who 
spoke with God", Jonah Dhu "I-Nün "the man in 
the fish", etc, Within a formalised, hierarchial 
society such as the Islamic one became in the *Ab- 
bisid period, modes of address, insignia or rank 
and office, dress, etc. all contributed to the fixing 
o a man's status in society and the state, and as 
such were prized as the visible and audible symbols 
‘of success in the temporal world. In this process 
‘of the spread of honorifics, there were—as for other 
aspects of early Islamic culture—the precedents of 
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the earlier Near Eastern civilisations, the Romano- 
Byzantine and the Persian ones, to provide an 
element of continuity with the past. 

The early Arabs knew from their contacts with 
the Byzantines on the Syro-Palestinian borders that 
à complicated system of honorific titles and modes 
of address existed for Byzantine civil and military 
dignitaries, Allies of the Greeks, such as chiefs of 
the Ghassinids [see GMASSAM] like al-Hárih b. 
Djabala and his son al-Mundhir, were honoured by 
having the honorary title of Pafricius bestowed on 
them; this term found its way into general Arabic 
usage as bifriklbafrik [sce mrRIK]. In Achaemenid 
Persia, the characteristic expression of pomp and mag- 
nificence (ueyuhorpeneia) through grandiloquent 
titles was familiar to Herodotus (i, 139), who further 
mentions (viii, 85) that meritorious servants of the 
state were enrolled in the list of “the king's bene- 
factors" (‘opoadyys). Under the Sasdnids, the 
great men of state were likewise honoured by the 
award of a wide range of honorifics, e.g. the title 
buzurg framadar "chief executive" for the emperor's 
chief counsellor and minister; Mahisht “the greatest 
[of the ruler's servants}"; Hazirmard "(with the 
Strength of} 1,000 men” for military commanders; 
and various compounds including the sovereign's 
name, eg. Zhiiyedhin Khusraw" “eternal Kh.", 
Hormuzd Varáz "wild boar of H,", and many with 
tahm strong” fike Tahm ShiipGr or Tahm Yazdigird. 
These honours were usually completed by the grant 
of robes of honour, the later Islamic Mite [qv 
(see Nüldeke-Tabarl, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber sur Zeit der Sasaniden, 8-9, 443 and n, 1; F, 
Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 318; A. Christensen, 
L'lran sous les Sassanides *, Copenhagen 1944, 113-14, 
326, 409-11), 

2. The period of the caliphate. The wide 
dissemination of honorific titles in the Islamic 
world began at the top, with the adoption of regnal 
titles by the caliphs. Later historians, projecting 
backwards what had become common practice 
in their own time, attributed the use of such titles 
to the Umayyads and even to the Orthodox caliphs. 
Al-Masüdi, in his, K. al-Tanbih, 335, tr. 431-3, 
cites pro-Umayyad traditions to the effect that the 
‘Umayyads had honorifics of the theocratic type 
which had by two centuries later become familiar 
from ‘Abbisid practices, e.g, al-Nasir li-halkk Allah 
for MuSiwiya, al-Kahir bi-‘awn Allah for Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik and al-Muta‘azziz billih for Ibrühlm 
b. Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik; but be rightly rejects 
these traditions as weak and uncorroborated by 
the historians and biographers (cf. E. Tyan, Institu- 
tions du droit publie musulman. i. Le califat, Paris 
1954, 486-7). Similarly, the epithets attributed to the 
Orthodox caliphs, such as al-Siddik “he who testifies 
to the veracity of the Prophet's mission" for Abü 
Bakr, al-Fardk “the just” for ‘Umar and Dhu 
‘I-Narayn “possessor of the two lights" for *Uthmán, 
are probably of early growth (cf, al-Khmarazml, 
Mafátih al-*ulüm, ed. van Vloten, 105), but must 
nevertheless have been applied only after the deaths 
of their owners. 

Honorifics of a theocratic nature, expressing 
dependence on God, reliance on Him, or participation 
with Him in the work of ruling, are really an innova- 
tion of the carly “Abbāsid period. B, Lewis bas 
stressed the importance of the atmosphere of messia- 
nic expectation around the time of the ‘Abbasid 
revolution, when the worldly Realpolitik of the 
Umayyads and their animus against the Prophet's 
kinsfolk, the *Alids, was replaced by what it was 














hoped would be the reign of divinely-guided justice; 
and these feelings favoured the adoption of reli 
based titles by al-Mansür and his successors. The 
first *Abbásid caliph, Abu 'I-Abbas al-Safíab, had 
o forma! regnal title, though his partisans may well 
have attributed to him various names with messianic 
implications, His successor Abü Dja‘far formally 
adopted the lafab of al-Mangir billah “he who is 
helped by God to victory", and the chiliastic tone 
of early SAbbisid titulature is especially clearly 
seen in the albib of his successor al-Mahdt bi'llah 
"the divinely-guided one” and then of al-Hadi 
ilā ‘hakk “the one who directs towards the divine 
truth” (cf. Levis, The regnal lilles of ihe first Abbasid 
caliphs, in Dr. Zakir Husain presentation volume, 
New Delhi 1968, 13-22; F. Omar, A note on the 
lagabs (ie. epithet) of ihe early *Abbasid caliphs, in 
CAbbäsiyyāt, studies in ihe history of the early “Ab- 
basids, Baghdad 1076, 141-7). In subsequent ‘Ab- 
bisid usage, the apocalyptic element is less promi- 
nent, but the honorifics still express reliance upon 
and submission to the deity, or confidence in His 
guiding power, e.g. al-Wáthik bi'llah "he who puts 
his trust in God" and al-Muti® bi'llàh “he who shows 
himself obedient to God” (ct. Tyan, op. eit., 483 ff.). 

It is notable that the ‘Abbasid honorifics up to 
the later ¢th/roth century and the period of Bayid 
control in Baghdad are formed essentially with 
participles or adjectives of a passive or reflexive 
character, thereby emphasising the supremacy of 
God's controlling power and the vita) securing of 
His favour for the business of ruling in conformity 
with the Sharia, the ideal, if not always the practice, 
of the ‘Abbasids. A. Abel has noted that the ‘Abbas- 
ids’ great rivals in North Africa and Egypt, the 
Fátimids, had, in order to press their superior cl 
as they saw it, to the caliphate and imamate, to 
adopt a more aggressive and active form of titulature 
(Le khalife, présence sacrée, in Stud. Isl., vii [1957], 
38 ff.). This new type of titulature reflected the role 
assigned in Ismá'ill cosmogony to the /máms in the 
hierarchy of intelligences emanating from the god- 
head, and it actively associated the holders of these 
titles with God's direct working in the world. Thus 
we have al-Ka'im bi-‘amr Allah “he who takes 
charge of the execution of God's command" for 
the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Alläh's successor Abu "I-Káeim 
Muhammad; and from the time of al-Mutiz's 
accession onwards (341/953), the honorifics of the 
Fatimids are all active participles or adjectives 
emphasising the raler’s decisive part in the implemen. 
tation of God's will in this world, e.g. al-Hakim, 
al-Amir, al-Zà usually with a complement 
like. . li-din Allāh or . . .bi-amr ATA. 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids strove from the 
latter years of the 4th/roth century onwards to 
emulate these activist forms of titulature, in order to 
emphasise their own position as upholders of the 
Sunna; whence titles like al-Ka’im bi-famr Allah 
appear in the middle years of the sth/rtth century 
and ones like al-Násir lidn Allàh and al-Zàhir 
bi-ame Allah in the early 7th/13th one. In all these 
cases, the lakab might be adopted as a new regnal 
title on the caliph's accession; but increasingly, the 
seali 'l-‘ahd or heir to the throne was given a lakab 
as soon as he was invested formally as heir to the 
reigning monarch, with his own kunya and/or 
honorifics thereafter appearing on the coinage 
side-by-side with those of the actual caliph, This 
labab usually remained with the heir once he acceded 
to the caliphate proper; but occasionally, the Jakab 
adopted by such an heir-apparent was exchanged 
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for a different, often more grandiloquent one on his 
obtaining the throne. Thus al-Mutawakkil's original 
lakab, during the period when he was his brother's 
heir, was al-Muntasir, but this was changed on the 
second day of his succession to the caliphate (232/ 
847) by the chief kádi Abi Du'Ad to al-Mutawakkil 
(al-Mas*üdI, Murgdi al-dtahab, vii, 89 — ed. Pellat, 
35872; cf. Tyan, ep. cit., 280, 486). 

If the caliphs could assume splendid and sonorous 
honorifics themselves, it lay also within their power 
to confer titles on their servants and supporters, 
in the first instance to their viziers and secretaries 
and to their military commanders, The process dates 
from the early srdjoth century, and at least until 
the following century it was practised comparatively 
sparingly by the ‘Abbasids, The Persian secretary 
al-Fadl b, Sahi [g.v.), former protégé of the Barmakis 
and eventually vizier to the caliph al-Ma^mün, 
exercised the functions both of wasir and amir, 
and by 196/811-12 he is found with the honorific Dhu 
"FRiyasatayn "possessor of the two executive 
functions", sc. of civil administration and military 
leadership. Around the same time, the Persian 
general Táhir b. al-Husayn [j.], founder of the 
line of Tahirid governors in Khurisin and ‘Irak, 
received the laAab of Dhu "LYamimayn "possessor 
of two right hands, the ambidextrous” (various 
explanations for this phrase are in fact given in the 
sources; it had already been used in the earliest 
lslamic times as a synonym for "iberal, open- 
handed", eg. by the great poetess al-Khansi? 
[g..] when. elegising her brother Sakbr); al-Fadl b. 
Sahi’s cousin ‘Alt b. Abi Satid received that of 
Dhu 'I-Kalamayn “possessor of the two pens" 
(either alluding to the two principal government 
departments of finance and the army, or else to 
"the two modes of writing", se. Arabic and Persian); 
whilst later in the century, in 260/885, the vizier 
Sad b, Mukhallad was granted by al-Muwaffak 
the title Dhu "I-Wiziratayn "possessor of ihe two 
vitierates” (referring either to the two spheres of 
power, civil and military, or recognising Sa*id's role 
as servant both of al-Muwaffak and the titular 
caliph al-Mu'tamid) (see D. Sourdel, Le vizirat 
Sabixiside, i, 201-3, 319°20, ji, 678, 681), 

This type of lakab containing a dual expression 
was, however, one known before this time, as is 
attested by the name Dhuw "l-Nürayn for the caliph 
Uthman and Dhu ‘l-Shahadatayn, applied to the 
Companion and partisan of ‘AM, Khuzayma b. 
‘Thabit al-Ansári (because the Prophet had promised 
him double the normal martyr’s rewards, see Ibn 
Kadiar, I5dba, i, 425, and Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-gkdba, 
it, 114). The type was, indeed, to enjoy a long life 
in Islamic titulature, just as dual forms of the simple 
ism (Mubammadayn, al-Hasanayn) have been 
current in the Islamic world until the present day. 
The fAbbiüsids' successors in western Persia and 
‘Irak, the Büyids, continued the usage of the caliphs 
for their own ministers and secretaries; thus we 
find Rukn akDawla's great vizier Abu '-Fath b. 
alfAmid with the lakab of Dhu 'l-Kifiyatayn 
“possessor of the two capabilities” (ie. of the sword 
and pen), though this title was in fact awarded 
directly by the caliph [see iw ai-fAwID). In the 
following period of the Saldjdks, titles in al-Hadra~ 
tayn, referring to the separate courts of the ‘Ab- 
basid caliphs and the Saldjak sultans, occur, eg. 
‘Thikat al-Hagratayn “confidant of the two courts”, 
and Nizam al-Hadratayn "support of the two 
courts", the title held by tbe Nabib al-Nukabà* 

















latter decades of the sthjrith century (Ibn Khal- 
likin, ed. Ihsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968-72, iv, 454, 
tr. de Slane, fii, 152). See for all these types of dual 
titles, I. Goldziher, Ueber Dualtitel, in WZKM, xiii 
(1899), 321-9 = Gesammelte Schriflen, Hildesheim 
1967-73, iv, 195-303, and Caetani and Gabrieli, 
Onomasticon arabicum, i, 167-9. 

An interesting fact of usage has recently been 
highlighted by P. Bslog. Pious invocations after 
names are familiar from the early use of the fasliya 
after the name of the Prophet, the faslim after those 
of earlier prophets, the lardiye after the names of 
the early caliphs, ete, From the latter Umayyad 
period (from the time of Yazid II b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
[101-5/720-4] onwards, in regard to the evidence of 
inscriptions on glass weights and measure stamps 
from Egypt) onwards, pious invocations like aslalalne 
Aléh “may God set him in the way of righteous- 
ness!"*, abkihu Allah "may God grant him long life! 
and akramaku Allah “may God honour him!" are 
consistently appended to the names of caliphs and 
of high officials and governors. It seems that a 
particular formula like those just mentioned remained 
with an official or governor throughout his career, 
unless he were awarded a fresh invocation of higher 
prestige. Such ad‘iya (sing. du‘) may accordingly 
be approximated to alldb as expressions of particular 
honour awarded by the ruler to a faithful servant, 
and in the manuals of secretaryship from the Ayyübid 
and Mamlük periods (see below, section IV), the 
two types of honorific are often treated together. 
See Balog, Pious invocations probably used as titles 
of office or as honorific titles in Umayyad and SAb- 
basid times, in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiel, 
ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 61-8. 

Characteristic of the 4th/roth century was the 
appearance and then the growing popularity of 
compound honorifics including as their second 
elements the terms din "faith" and damla or mik 
'„ or less commonly, compounded 
with umma “religious community” and milla "'reli- 
gion”. These titles have been studied in detail by 
M. van Berchem, Eine arabische Inschrift aus dem 
Ostjordanlande wi historischen Erlduterumngen, in 
ZDPV, xvi (1893), 84-105; Caetani and Gabrieli, 
op. cit., i, 199 ff; J. H. Kramers, Les noms musulmans 
composés avec Din, in AO, v (1927), 53-67; and A. 
Dietrich, Zu den mit addin zusammengesetrlen 
islamischen Personnamen, iù ZDMG, cx (1960), 
43-54. The last three of these studies contain ex- 
tended lists of these types of Jaġab, for they were 
to enjoy a popularity which ran for almost a milleni- 
um, and Dietrich puts the total of din titles enu- 
merated by Kramers and himself at 186, The davla 
titles were the earliest to appear, but in the first 
place, were titles of great honour granted only 
exceptionally by the caliphs. Thus when al-Muktalt 
honoured his vizier al-Kásim b. “Ubayd Allāh of the 
Banü Wahb (vizier 289-9t/902-4) by giving to him 
‘one of his daughters in marriage, he also awarded 
him the title Wall "-Dawla "friend of the state" 
as a special mark of intimacy (Sourdel, Vizirat, i, 
356. ln s3oost-2 the Hamdánid of Mawsil Abü 
Muhammad al-Hasan received from al-Muttakl, as 
a reward for his services against the amir al-umard? 
Muhammad b. Raik, the lafab of Nasir al-Dawla, 
whilst his brother Abu ‘I-Hasan “Ali of Aleppo 
obtained that of Sayf al-Dawla. Shortly afterwards, 
in 334/945, the Daylami Bayids entered Baghdad 
and took over the office there of air al-umard?, 
and the three Büyid brothers Abmad 'Al and 
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al-Dawla, ‘Im4d alDawla and Rukn al-Dawla | 
respectively. All the subsequent Bayid amirs ob- 
tained from the caliphs titles of this type, sometimes 
with a greater degree of elaboration, e.g, the “Adud 
al-Dawla wa-Tadj al-Milla of Fand-Khusraw, the | 
Sharaf al-Dawla wa-Zayn al-Milla conferred on Abu 
"I-Fawaris Shirzil by the caliph in 376/986, and the 
Baha al-Dawla wa-DiyR al-Mila wa-Ghiyāth 
al-Umma of Abü Nasr Firüz b. *Adud al-Dawla 
{see Mez, Diz Renaissance des Isläms, 133, Eng. tr. 
135; L. Richter-Bernburg, Amir-malik-shahanshak : 
‘Adud ad-Daula’s titwlature re-examined, in van, 
nal. of the BEPS, xviii [1980], and BAHA? AL-DAWLA 
jn Suppl.) 

1t may be noted, in connection with the mention 
of Muhammad b. Ra’ik (see row xing], that it is in 
the first half of this century that we have the formal 
constitution of the office af amir al-umard? (9.v.] as 
the concomitant of caliphal decadence, In fact, 
this title, or a similar form like kabir al-umar@, 
appears in the later years of the 3rd/oth century in 
reference to the commander-in-chief of the caliphal 
armies; but only with the caliphate of al-Radi 
(322-9/034-10) did the holder of the imárat al-umard? 
achieve a commanding grip on affairs, so that it 
seemed natural for the Biyids to step into the office a 
few years later (see Tyan, of. cit., 531-41). 

Especially interesting, in the light of the sig- 
nificance of the Büyids and the datlat al-Daylam or 
“reign of the Daylamis" for an attempted reconstruc- 
tion, in Islamic form, of the ancient kingship of 
Tran, is their assumption of the ancient imperial 
title Shahanshdh “emperor of emperors”. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla used it widely and with great pride in his 
titulature and protocol, and indeed the title became 
so characteristic of thc Düyids that the Ghaznavid | 
historian Bayhakt actually refers to them as the 
Shahanshahiyan (Tw rikk-i Mas‘adi, ed. Ghani | 
and Fayyad, 41, 400, 458), but it seems possible 
that use of the title goes back to the very beginnings 
of the Boyids' seizure of power in western Persia 
and ‘Irak, and was begun by ‘Adud al-Dawla's 
father Rukn al-Dawla or even before that by his 
uncle ‘Imad al-Dawia. Its assumption without 
caliphal permission clearly indicates a claim to 
temporal power by the Büyids independent of any 
caliphal act of delegation; but after “Adud al-Dawla's 
death, his weaker and squabbling successors were 
compelled to seek caliphal support and hence pay 
more respect to the “caliphal fiction" by seeking 
validation for the title Skdhanghah directly from the 
“Abbisids, As is well-known, al-Kiim complied over 
this when asked by Djalal al-Dawla, but when in 
429/1038 the title was introduced publicly into the 
Baghdad Aiufba for the first time, a near-riot ensured, 
and the approval of the fukaha> of the three law 
schools of the East, the Hanafls, the Hanballs and 
the Shafi‘ls, had to be sought before this ostensibly 
blasphemous (at least in the eyes of the pious) title 
could safely be re-introduced from the pulpits (see 
H. F. Amedroz, The assumption of the title Sháhan- 
shih by Buwayhid rulers, in Num, Chron., Ser. 4, 
vol. v [1905], 393-9, and the detailed and important 
study of W. Madelung, The assumption of the title 
Shahanshah by the Bayids and “The reign of the 
Daylam (Dawlat akDaylam)", in JNES, xxv 
[1969), 84-108, 168-83). Until approximately 
time of the Mongol invasions, Shahanshdh remained 
an exalted regnal title, eg. the Isma‘ll Grand 
Master of /lamüt “Ala? al-Din Muhammad II 

















(618-53/1221-55) is called al-Mawlá al-A*zam Shàhan- 
shah al-Mu‘azzam in one inscription (van Berchem, 


Épisraphie des Assassins de Syrie, in JA, Ser. 9, vol. 
ix [1897], 453-501). Subsequently, however, it de- 
clined from being a lakab into an ordinary ism: 
amongst Persian princes and those Turkish ones 
who at times adopted ancient Iranfan nomenclature. 
As we have seen above in regard to dual titles, the 
Büyids likewise secured imposing honorifics for 
the great viziers and secretaries who served them. 
Notable here is the use of the element kafi "capable 
one", and al-Birüni eingles out such aikdb of Büyid 
officials as Kzfi "I-Kuft, al-Kafi al-Awhad and 
Awbad al-Kufit as “nothing but one great lio" 
(al-Athar al-babiya, 134, tr. Sachau, The chronology 
of ancient nations, 131). 

The Sáminids [g..] in distant Transoxania and 
thon Khurdsin were abstemious in the use of bono- 
ics, and al-Birünt, op. cit., praises them for this, 
comparing them favourably with the Bayids. The 
epithets of alSa‘td, al-Sadid, al-Hamid, al-Rida, 
ctc., seem to have been applied to them retrospec- 
tively after their deaths, and the only clear instance 
of a lakab used by one of the Samánids in his own. 
lifetime is that of the last of the line, Isma‘l b. Nab 
(d. 395/1005), who styled himself al-Muntasir "the 
one rendered victorious [by God], perhaps as a 
hopeful omen—vainly, as events turned out—for 
the restoration of his dynasty’s fortunes. Yet although 
the Samanids, in practice independent, were usually 
punctilious in their deference to the Abbasids, they 
did in the second half of the 4th/roth century confer 
aleab unilaterally on their great commanders; thus 
Nab b. Mansür {365-87/976-97) gave the title of 
Nasic al-Dawla to the commander of the Bukhara 
ghazis, and the Simanids’ Turkish commanders in 
Khurisán received similar titles, ex. Husám al- 
Dawla for Tash Hadjib and ‘Amid al-Dawla for 
FWik Khassa (sce Bosworth, The titulature of the 
carly Ghaznavids, in Oriens, xv [1962], 214-15). 

The successors of the Samanids in eastern Persia 
and Afghanistan, the Ghaznavids [q.».], departed, 
on the other hand, from the path of Samanid sim- 
plicity, and from ‘the time of the line's founder, 
Sebiiktigin, onwards, regularly sought from the 
caliphs numerous honorifics. Those of Sebtiktigin 
were MuSn al-Dawla and Nasir al-Dawla or Nagi 
al-Din wa 'l-Dawla, perhaps commonly abbreviated 
to Nasir al-Din (cf. S. M. Stera, in Paintings from 
Islamic lands, ed. R. Pinder-Wilson, Oxford 1969, 
14-16; the question of the oxact form of the lakab 
is of some importance for the first appearance of 
the compound din-type honorifics, see below). By 
the time of Ibrahim b. Mas*üd (451-92/1059-99), 
the sultans bore a dazzling array of honorifics, 
in this case Zahir al-Dawla and some twelve others, 
as well as the ceremonial designation (e.g. for the 
coinage) of al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam/al-A‘zam “highly- 
exalted sultan", a designation probably adopted 
under Saldiük influence (details in Bosworth, o. ci 
215 ff, and idem, The later Ghazmavids : splendour 
and decay, the dynasty in Afghanistan and northern 
India 1040-1186, Edinburgh 1977, 55-6). 

Compound honorifics in din appear at a slightly 
earlier date than the dawla ones, and the award of 
Nasir al-Din wa ‘I-Dawla to Sebiikttigin would appear 
to be the earliest instance of a din title; it is certainly 
the only lakab of this type listed by al-Birünl in his 
Aihar, 133-4, tt. 130-1, under the heading "the 
holders of alfad granted by the caliphal court", 
the remainder being mainly compounded of dawla, 
milla. and. umma. (Kramers thought that the linking 
of din and daxeía ia titles—see further on this coupl- 
ing, below—stemmed from a long Islamic tradition 
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in which these two strands of human existence 
were regarded as interdependent in this temporal 
life and their fortunes inextricably interwoven; he 
also thought that the combination of ideas came 
"'incontestably" from Persia, see Les noms musulmans 
composés avec Din, 61.) 

In the sth/rrth century, usage Of the two types 
of lakab, in damia and in dim, fluctuates, but the 
coming of the Saldjüks gave a great impetus to the 
spread of those of the second type. According to the 
Saldjük historical sources, when Toghril appeared in 
Baghdad in 449/1058 for the second time, the caliph 
al-kaim bestowed on him the honorifirs of Rukn 
al-Dawla "pillar of the states" and Malik al-Mashrik 
wa 'l-Maghrib “king of the east and west" (sce 
Bosworth, in Cambridge history of Iran, V, 47); 
but in practice, Toghril was generally referred to, 
in the short period of life remaining to him and also 
retrospectively, as Rukn al-Din. Dama titles seem 
to have fallen into disfavour under the Saldjüks, 
for the subsequent sultans of the 6th/rath century 
favoured titles with din or, instead of the frequent 
alliterative coupling of din and dawla in a title, a 
farther alliteration of din and dumyá; Malik Shih 
had the honorifics Djalil al-Dawla (whence the 
name of the Djalili era [2:4]) and Mufizz al-Din 
wa ‘Dunya, whereas bis son Muhammad had that 
cf Ghiyath al-Din wa 'I-Dunyà. Whether the over- 
shadowing of the dawla titles had any theological 
significance, as Kramers suggested—a preference 
for those in din stemming from the strongly orthodox 
religious atmosphere of the Sunni reaction against 
Political Shifism, ond an avoidance of the non- 
Kuranic term dawla, with its connotations of the 
changes and vicissitudes of blind fate—is unproven, 
but seems unlikely. But if dawla titles became less 
popular, the Saldjdiks had no hesitation in the use 
‘of compound titles with mnik for their viziers and 
high military commanders (e.g. “Amid al-Mulk for 
Aba Nasr Kundurl (g.0.] and Nigim al-Mulk [g.v.] 
for Abi ‘Ali Tasi); and the ‘Abbasids themselves 
came to imitate the Saldjaks in the bestowal of 
titles expressing the idea of secular power, e. 
al-Muktati's award of the title Sultan al 
Malik al-Djuyūsh to his vizier ‘Awn al-Din Ibn 
Hubayra [g.v] in 549/1154 es a reward for expelling 
the Türkmens from Wasit. Saldjak practice was also 
the mode! for the Khwacazm-Shabs of the ótb/rzth 
and early 7thirsth centuries; see L, Richter-Bern- 
burg, Zur Titulatur der Huwireim-Sühe aus der 
Dynastie Anástegins, in Arckacologische Mitteilungen. 
aus lran, N.F. ix (1976), 179-205. 

‘The Shit Fatimids, the Saldiük:' great opponents 
in the struggle for influence in the Syrian Desert 
region and its fringes of Syria aud al-Djazira, did 
not have this reluctance to use daiela titles, at least 
for their viziers and officials. A standard formula 
for their viziers was al-Wazir al-Adiall “most ex- 
alted vizier", awarded for instance to Yafküb b. 
Killis by the caliph al-Mu‘ize in 368/979, but at this 
same time, compound dawia and other titles appear 
for the Fatimids’ viziers, e.g. Amìn al-Milla for Abū 
Mubammad b. *Ammár, and for their commanders, 
governors and vassal princes, eg. Sayf al-Dawla 
for the Zirid Yüsuf Buluggin in 367/972, and similar 
tiles for Yüsufs successors Hàdis and al-Mu*izz 
b. Badis (see H.R. Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous 
des Zirides. X&-XLI* siécles, Paris 1959, il, 509; when 
al-Mutiz in 433[104x transferred his allegiance to 
the ‘Abbisids, the timid caliph al-Mustansir 
awarded the Jakab of his former vassal, Sharaf al: 
Dawla, to al-Mutizz's kinsman, the Hammadid 
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returned to the Fatimid allegiance); 
Dawia for the Hamdánid commander 
LuPl s son Mansür in Aleppo in 399/1008 (see M. 
Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H'amdanides, i, 
710). An individual feature of Fatimid titulature 
for their viziers was the use of compound titles in 
| amir al-mw@minin, e.g, Şafi Amir al-Mu’minin wae 

Khilisatuhu for Abu 7l-Kàsim Ahmad al-Djardjará*i, 
and Mustafa Am Mu^mintn for Abü Mansür 
Sadaka b. Yusuf al-Fallabl. Very soou the titulature 
of these Fatimid officials became remarkably 
luxuriant and pompous, heralding the later verbosity 
of Mamlak titulature in Egypt; thus in 447/t050-1 
the vizier Aba Muhammad al-Hasan al-Yarürr 
enjoyed the titles of al-Wazir al-Adjall al-Awbad al- 
Sayyid al-Wuzara® wa-Tadj al-Asfiya? wa- 
"I-Du*át, ‘Alam al-Madid, 
ligat Amir al-Muminin, to which were later 
added al-Nagir li 'I-Din, Ghiyath al-Muslimia, the 
ensemble denoting the wide extent of his powers, 
not merely as a vizier but also as chief kid? and 
chief dài. 

But in general, l'Atimid procedure over the grant 
of honorifics was on similar lines to that of the 
“Abbisids, as is attested by the texts of such awards 
(called technically Autub altanzth “documents 
conferring eulogy") quoted by al-KalkashandT 
from the Mawadd al-bayén of the Fatimid author 
‘Alt b. Khalaf (a work which was long believed lost, 
but which has recently turned up in Istanbul, see 
A. H. Saleh, in Arabica, xx [1973], 192-200, and 
ims garar in Suppl). Hore a sterotyped formula 
set forth, in which the grant of titles is accom- 
panied by other favours such as the gift of a standard, 
ord and a fine mount (Subh al-asha, viii, sarl. 
As in the Sunni world, the awarding of honorifics 
was often. proclaimed urbi et orbi by the Fátimids 
in Cairo, either before the caliphal palace or from 
the mosque pulpit; thus al-Husayn b. Djawhar was 
in 390/r000 honoured by al-Hakim, receiving a robe 
of honour and having his newly-acquired title of 
KWid al-Kuwwad “supreme commander” read out 
from the minbar (al-Malstizi, Khifaf, ii, 15; see 
further on Fatimid titulature in general, Hasan 
al-Basha, al-Alkéb al-islamiyya fi "Ida?rikh wa 'I- 
wath ik’ wa ‘Lather, Cairo 1958, G5 f1., 92 ft). 

After the Saldjük period, sc. after the 6th/12th 
century, the dominance of din titles was firmly 
established, not only for rulers and their servants, 
but also, by what must have been unilateral adoption 
or else by the general consensus among religious 
groups, for outstanding spiritual leaders, Sf 
shaykis, etc, es. Nadim al-Din Kubra, Mubyt 
‘Din Ibn al-‘Arabl, Djalal al-Dia Rom and Mu'ia 
al-Din Cishtl (g.ri.]. In any case, by this time all 
pretence at the caliph's being the sole dispenser of 
these honours had been abandoned. A consequence 
Of this was that honorifics began to be adopted 
according to a method of rough conformity with a 
person's original ism. Al-KalkashandI has a passage 
on this custom in Subh al-a*shd, v, 488-90, under the 
heading of Fi ‘halkab al-mufarra‘a *ald 'Lasmd", 
and the practise clearly dates back to early Mamlak 
times, if not before. Thus among the Turkish mame 
lüks, ‘Alam al-Din went with the name Sandjar, 
Djamal al-Din with Ak Kush, Husim al-Din with 
Hasan or Husayn, “Ali? al-Din with ‘Ali, Tādi 
al-Din with Ibrabim, ete. Even eunuchs had their 
characteristic combinations of lakab and ism, e.g. 
wudja¢ al-Din with ‘Anbar, as had the Coptic offi- 
clals of the administration in Egypt, eg. Tall 'l- 
Din with Wahba (cf. a similar list in alSuyütl's 
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Risila fi maSrifat al-huld wa ‘I-hund wa "Lasmd? 
wa "Labb, ed. Salih al-Din al-Munadidiid, Une 
importante Risala de Suyaft, in MFOB, xlviii (1973-4], 
352-4, and also Hasan al-Bish’, op. cit, 103-3). 
This type of usage was carried over into the Ottoman 
empire, especially amongst the “amd? and fubaha?, 
eg Badr al-Din with Mabrid, and the already: 
mentioned couplings with Hasan or Husayn, SAIS 
and Ibrahim; the alliterative effect often achieved 
was obviously a factor favcuring the adoption of 
several of these (cf. F. Babinger, in Isl., xi [1923], 
20 n. 3). 

Whilst the ‘Abbasid caliphate was still a living 
organism (ie. till the Mongol sack of Baghdad in 
656/1258), the granting of honorific titles remained, 
at least in theory, a jealously-guarded privilege of 
the caliphs, Local rulers or provincial governors who 
maintained the “aliphal fiction" of Sunni constitu- 
tional theory, that all executive authority derived 
ultimately from the caliph, sedulousiy sought a grant 
of honorifics at the outset of their reigns of governor- 
ships; and titles expressing personal closeness or a 
special relationship to the caliph, such as Mawlà 
Amir ab-Mu'minin, Wall Amir al-Mu'minin and 
Kasim Amir al-Mwminin, were especially sought 
after (early examples of the designation mawia 
amir al-mwminin, say before the begianing of the 
3rd/oth century, probably simply expressed a 
relationship of subordination and dependence, 
clientship or wal, between the caliph and its 
bearer, rather than being the grant of an official 
title; O. Grabar thinks that the attribution of this 
phrase io the governor of Egypt Ahmad b. Tülün 
[q.v.] in 265/878-9 still expressed dependence rather 
than a title of honour, cf. his The coinage of the 
Talanids, ANS Numismatic notes and monographs 
no. 139, New York 1957, 39-40). 

Recognition by the caliph, involving an inves- 
titure charter (“shd, manshûr), plus the other in- 
signia of power such as honorifícs, a richly-capari- 
soned charger and banners, might give a contender 
for power ir a disputed succession the edge over his 
opponent. In 421/1030 the Ghaznawid prince Mas'üd 
b. Mahmüd hurried eastwards from western Persia 
to Afghanistan in order to confront his brother 
Muhammad, who had been proclaimed sultan by 
the army in Ghazna. At Nlshápür he received from. 
the caliph al-Kadir an investiture diploma for the 
Ghaznawid empire plus a strong of honorifics, 
nu‘at-i sulfani as Bayhaki calis them, Nasir Din 
Allah, Hatiz “Ibad (or ‘Ubbad) Allah, al-Muntakim 
mín A'dà Allah and Zahir Khallfat Allàh Amir 
al-Mu'minin. Mas*üd ordered that details of the 
award should be proclaimed and publicised in the 
towns of Khurasin, and it proved to be a valuable 
propaganda weapon in his successful wresting of 
the sultanate from Muhammad later that year 
(Bayhali, cited in Bosworth, The tiulafure of the 
carly Ghaznavids, 224-5, and idem, The Ghaznavids, 
their empire in Afghanisian and eastern Iran 944- 
1040, Edinburgh 1963, 54). 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids held on their 
privilege of granting these titles in the Sunt world 
for as long as possible, The caliph personally was 
the fount of honours, and the precise form in which 
they were granted had to be rigorously observed; the 
Mamlük author Ibn Fadl Alih al-'Umari [see 
FADL ALLAN] states, concerning the correct form of 
address used by kings for governors and lesser rulers. 
that there was an inflexible rule in ancient times 
“that no king was ever addressed except by the 
precise honorific granted to him from the caliphal 




















diván, with no addition or omissions", bi "l-nas; 
min ghayr siydda wald naks (al-Tarif bi "l-musialah. 
al-sharif, Cairo 1312/t894-5, 86-7). Conversely, 
the unilateral and unauthorised assumption of 
alkéb by a person was an act of lése-majesté, a virtual 
declaration of rebelion against the caliph or sover- 
eign, as happened in Khurisin during the late 
4th/oth century; the ambitious military com- 
mander of the Sámünids, Abü ‘All Simdjari, in 
38r/oor rose against his master Nüb b. Mansür, 
appropriated all the revenues of Khurdsin and 
styled himself (talatkata) Amir al-Umari?, al-Mu*- 
ayyad mín al-Sam&? "tthe heavenly-guided supreme. 
commander" (Utbi-Manini, al-Ta*rith al-Yamini, 
Cairo 1286/:869, i, 155). 

Since the granting of such titles and honours 
created status and prestige for the recipients, it was 
natural that the ‘Abbasids, in the period of penury 
into which they had fallen by the early 4th/roth 
century, should expect a return for this services; 
during the Büyid period in particular, when the 
caliphs were reduced to subsisting in straitened 
circumstances as pensioners of the Bilyids, this 
sale of honours, normally in return for presents, 
became all the more vital for them. The grants seem 
to have become in time regulated by something 
like a fixed tariff, In Bayhali’s Ta’rikh-i Mas‘adt, 
293, there is an account of the detailed discussion 
at Mas‘ad of Ghazna’s court in 422/1031 about the 
presents to be sent to the new caliph al-Ka^im, from 
whom the sultan expected confirmation of his 
territories plus a grant of fresh alga and other 
insignia of royalty; much of this discussion revolved 
round what was the usual rasm or practice here, 
with the adducing of precendents from the Saffarid 
period. 

Inevitably, voices were raised against the over- 
lavish granting of honours and titles, with a conse- 
quent cheapening in their value. Already the poet 
and littérateur Abū Bakr Muhammad b, al-‘Abbäs al- 
Khvarazmi (d. 383/993 or 393/203 (9.0.]) had 
complained in a satire. 

What do I care that the Abbasids have thrown 
open the gates of kurd and alkab ? 

‘They have conferred honorifics on a man whom 
their ancestors would not have made doorkeeper of 
their privy. 

This caliph of ours has few dirhams in his hands, 
so he lavishes honorifics on people. 

(al-Tha'alibt, Yatiwat al-dahr, Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, 
iv, 230; cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isidms, 78- 
Eng. tr. 86-8). Hilal al-Sabi? (d. 448/1056) has @ 
long passage in his Kitdb al-Wusard?, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Sattár Faridj, Cairo 1958, 166 ff., lamenting the 
changes between the time of the viziers Tbn al-Furat 
and ‘AIT b. ‘Isa (the latter of whom had refused to 
increase the designation of a certain governor above 
the simple wish "May God exalt him"!, although 
threatened for his obduracy), and even between the 
time of the viziers of *Adud al-Dawla and Samsàm 
al-Dawla, and the position at the end of his own 
lifetime. Hi: main gravamen is that social and 
functional differentiation becomes impossible when 
titles lose their real meaning, and his conclusion is 
that "Inevitably, official positions have declined in 
status where they have been reduced to one level 
lin titulature], and have become cheapened when 
they have al) been made equal. They no longer 
possess any glory which one can admire, nor any 
splendour to be prized, Indeed, I have heard our 
master the caliph al-Kaim bi-amr Allah—may God 
prolong his reign!—says that there is no designation 
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left for @ deserving person”. Hilil's contemporary 
al-Birint likewise meralisingly observes that when 
the CAbbisids started rewarding their adherents with 
vain dawela titles, extending even to triple ones, 
their empire foundered: “in this way, the matter 
became utterly opposed to common sense and clumsy 
to the highest degree, so that he who mentions them 
gets tired before he has hardly begun, he who writes 
them loses his time and writing, and he who addresses 
[people] with them runs the risk of missing the time 
for prayer” (al-Athdr al-bakiya, 132, tr. 129). By 
the end of the stb/rith century, the process of 
debasement had gone even further in the Muslim 
East, and the Saldjük vizier Nigim al-Mulk com- 
plains volubly, in the section of his Siydsat-ntma 
on titles (ch. xl, ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1340/1962, 
189-200, tr, idem, The bock of government or rules 
for kings, London 1960, 52-63) that "There has 
arisen an abundance of titles, and whatever becomes 
abundant loses value and dignity", and that "In 
these days, the meanest official gets agry and indig- 
nant if he is given less than seven or ten titles 
In particular, Nizim al-Mulk denounces the con- 
founding of dala titles, formerly reserved for 
military commanders and the Turks, with the mulk 
and other titles used by viziers, governors and other 
civilian and religious officials and dignitaries, so 
that there results the absurdity of a Turkish general, 
illiterate, tyrannical and totally ignorant of the 
Shari'a, being given titles Tike Tadj al-Din “crown 
of the faith or Mufin al-Din “succourer of the 
faith”. He places the time when the floodgates were 
opened in the Saldjak empire to the indiscriminate 
and incongruous granting of honorifics as being the 
years after Alp Arslan's death (sc. after 465/1072 
and the accession of Malik Shih; these strictures 
on the trends of the latter sultan's reign must be 
regarded as from a later hand than Nizám al-Mulles, | 
perbaps from that of his copyist Mubammad Magh- 
ribi). 

3. The Muslim West. Mest of what has been 
said so far relates primarily to the central and 
eastern lands of Islam, sc, Egypt and the lands 
further east. The vogue for honorifics followed a 
rather different course in the Muslim West. In 
general, their use was less developed in the more 
puritanical West, where there was a tendency to 
regard elaborate and fancy names and titles as 
effete and Persianising phenomena. Hence the term 
alkib mashrikiy ya is not infrequently used by Magh- 
ribi writers in disparaging references to them, e.g. 
by al-Makkari and by the Maghribi traveller to 
Egypt and Syria just before the Ottoman conquest, 
'Ali b. Maymün aLldrisl This last shows himself, 
in his opuscule Baydn ghurbat al-Iskim bi-wüsilat 
simfay al-muafakkika wa "lLmdafakkirn min ahl 
Mésr wa "l-Shàm wa-mà yalià min bild al-“Adiam 
(written in 916/1510, see Brockelmann, I *, 152, S IT, 
153), as particularly severe against the habit of the 
religious scholars (the first of the two classes men- 
tioned in the title of his work) of taking honorifics 
like Shams al-Din and Zayn al-Din, which he si 
matises as bid't “heretical” and shaytdnt “devilish”, 
in preference to the plain good old summi names 
Muhammad and “Umar, and of insisting on the use 
of these honorifics in addressing them (see Godziher, 
“AN b, Mejmin al-Magrith unà sein Sinenspiezel 
des ostlichen Islam, in ZDMG, xxviii [1874], 306-10 = 
Gesammelte Schriften, vi, 14-18). 

Already the Idrisid sharifs of Morocco, with their 
claims to *Alid descent, had styled themselves 
imams, and the Khéridit Rustamids of Tahart 
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utilised not only this last designation but those of 
“caliph” and amir al-mi?minin also; these powers, 
of course, rejected the legitimacy of *Abbisid rule, 
whereas the Aghlabids of Ifrikiya, faithful in theory 
at least to the Baghdad connection, never took such 
liberties in matters of titulature. The rise of the 
Fatimid da‘wa in North Africa during the early 
years of the 4th/rath century nevertheless introduced, 
fully to the Maghrib a titulature with messianic 
implications and one wholly opposed to the ‘Ab- 
basid moral and constitutional position (see above, 
Section II), and the new trend inevitably had 
repercussions in Muslim Spain. A dynasty like the 
Spanish Umayyads, which had to defend itself on 
the cultural and ideological planes against both the 
distant ‘Abbasids in Baghdad and, more pressingly, 
against the aggressively Shi‘ Fatimids (on the 
propaganda offensive of the Fatimids directed 
against the Spanish Umayyads and its effects, 
see M. Canard, L impérialisme des Fatimides et leur 
propagande, in. AIEO Algr, vi [1942-7], 162-9), 
could not but be influenced by the political and 
religious propaganda value of honorific titles. 
When the greatest sovereign of the family, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ITT, adopted after his vietory at Bobastro 
over Ibn Hafstin in 315/927 the lakab of al-Nasir 
lidin Alli, together with the designations of 
“caliph” and “commander of the faithful", he thus 
placed himself firmly within what had now become 
the mainstream Abbisid tradition of theologically- 
oriented caliphal titulature. His lesser successors 
studiously followed his example till the end of the 
dynasty in 422/1031, so that we find e.g. Higham IT 
al-Mwayyad, Swlaymin abMusta‘in, ete, as did 
the Hammüdids who alternated with ‘the last 
faingant Umayyads, e.g. al-Küsim al-Ma’min 
(cee Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 132-3, ii, 
21, 115-16). The mulak al-farea@if who followed them 
during the period of the disorder and fragmentation 
in the middle decades of the sth/rrth century 
followed suit, with a disparity between the actual 
extent of their authority and the grandiloquence 
of their titles which attracted the satirical or ironic 
comment of contemporaries. Thus Ibn Khaldün in 
two places in his Prolegomena quotes verses of the 
panegyrist of the Zirids, Ibn Rashik (g. 
What makes me feel humble in Andalus is the use 
of the names “Mu‘tasim’ and "Mu'tadid" there. 
Royal epithets (alkdb mamlaha) not in their 
proper place, like a cat that by puffing itself 
‘up imitates the lion, 
(Mutaddima, cd. Quatremére, i, 281, 412, tr. Rosen- 
thal, i, 326, 470, attributing the verses to Ibn Sharat 
[4.0]; al-Mu'tasim and al-Mu‘tadid were honorifics 
adopted by princes of the Hammüdids of Malaga 
and the €Abbàdids of Seville respectively), In matters 
of titulature, the Nasrids of Granada “demeurèrent 
fidèles à la tradition orientale adoptée par les Um- 
ayyades de Cordoue, fondée sur l'autorité absolue du 
souverain et sa caractère semi-religicux” (R. Arié) 
Like their contemporaries amongst the rulers of the 
Muslim West, they used the title of Amir al-Muslimin, 
known from Almoravid times (see below), although 
the Mamlak chancery in Egypt simply addressed 
them in official documents as Sahib Hamr®? Gharndja, 
according to Ibn Nazir al-Diaysh, cited by al- 
Kalkashandi in Subh aLafgd, vii, 413. Certain 
Nasrid rulers assumed, as Arié implies, aid of the 
usual theocratic pattern, such as the dynasty's 
founder, Mubammad 1, called al-Ghalib bi’llah, 
and on returning from a successful expedition against 
Castile, Muhammad V assumed that of al-Ghani 
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bi'llah (Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps des 
 Nasrides (1232-1492), Paris 1973, 185-7). 

Yet although the trends of the East filtered through 
to the Iberian peninsula in considerable measure, the 
effect of these trends tended to operate at the 
highest level only, that of the monarchs themselves, 
‘The Spanish Muslim sovereigns were much more 
careful over the bestowal of honorifics to their 
servants, ministers and generals than were the 
eastern dynasts, Ibu AbI ‘Amir of course assumed 
the title of al-Mansir [g.v.], for which his role in 
the state at the end of the 4th/zoth century befitted 
him, on his return from the expedition against 
Leon in 374/981, and he was followed by his son 
‘Abd al-Malik, styled al-Muzafiar [q..]. Other 
isolated instances occured, such as the award by 
al-Hakam II of the title Dhu 'I-Sayfayn in 363/974 
to the general Ghalib on his victorious return from a 
campaign in the Maghrib, and the bestowal of the 
title Dhu "I-Wizaratayn in 367/978 to both Ghalib 
and Ibn Abi ‘Amir, one borne previously only by 
the general charged with defence of the Spanish 
frontier against the Christians; and over three 
centuries later, the great vizier of the Nasrids, 
Ibn al-Khatib (4.:.], was to enjoy the altdd of Lisán 
al-Din and Dhu 'I-Witdratayn (see Lévi-Provensal, 
Hist, Esp. mus., ii, 164, 213, 215-16, 228-9). 

‘North Africa remained faithful for a longer period 
to the puritanical ideals of an equalitarian, carlier 
form of Islam, in its disapproval of pompous titles, 
once the interlude of the rise of the Isma‘I Patimids 
was over and the domination of Maliki orthodoxy 
was re-established under the Almoravids. The 
Almoravids originally recognised ‘Abbasid authority, 
but to mark the reality of their own power in North- 
West Africa adopted—whether of their own accord 
or with the approval of Baghdad is unclear—the 
title of Amir al-Muslimin. Thus there was created, 
from the constitutional point of view, what van 
Berchem conveniently called a "sub-caliphate", 
whose rulers recognised an authority higher than 
their own and did not therefore adopt a titulature 
proclaiming their total independence and non- 
recognition of any superior power, The Almohads, 
however, came to power in the middle years of the 
6thjz2th century on a wave of messianic enthusiasm 
and under a charismatic leader, the Mahdi Mubam- 
mad b. Tümart [see r&x rOwAKi), and took up 
again in some measure the pattern of titulature 
instituted in the Maghrib two centuries before by 
the Fatimids. During fbn Taomart's fifetine, his 
lieutenant SAbd al-Mumin was styled the Mahdr's 
Khalifa and Amir al-Mwminin, sc. of the Almohad 
faithful, and on Ibn Tümart's death, he became the 
imam of the community, with the title of al-KWim 
bi-ame Allah; from the reign of Abü Vüsuf Yatküb. 
al-Mansür (586-95/1184-99) onwards, the Almobad 
sultans are found with honorifics of the familiar 
theocratic pattern (see van Berchem, Titres califiens 
d'occident, à propos de quelques monnaies Mérinides 
et Ziyanides, in JA, Ser. 10, vol. ix [1907), 263-79, 
and the important section on the title Amir al- 
Mu?minin in Tbn Khaldon, Mutaddima, i, 408-14, 
tr. d, 465-72). 

The pattern of titulature was in this way estab- 
lished for the sovereigns of the three successor- 
states in the Maghrib and Spain to the Almohads, 
se. the Nasrids (for whom see above), the Marinids of 
Morocco and the Hafsids of Ifrikiya. The Hafsids’ 
eponymous ancestor was the Mahdi Iba Timart’s 
celebrated companion and partisan, Shaykh Aba 
Hafs Umar, and the Hafsids continued to use in 
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reference to themselves the term al-Muwabbidan 
“those who proclaim God's unity" (an assumption 
admitted by the secretaries of the MamlOk chancery 
in Cairo, who used the titles Zain al-Muwabbidin 
“chief of those proclaiming God's unity” and Kudwat 
al-Muwabbidiu “exemplar of those. .." in adressing 
them, Subk al-a'gkà, vi, 51, 65). The most significant 
factor in the pattern of Hafsid titulature, as it 
evolved in the zth/rsth century, was their claim 
to the caliphate, put forward by the second ruler 
of the dynasty, Abü ‘Abd Allah Mubammad (647-75/ 
1249-77) in 650)1253. This was buttressed firstly 
by the attempts of the family’s apologists to impute 
to them a KuraghT descent from ‘Umar b, al-Khattab 
(whose kunya had been Abù Hafs), so that the 
sultans proudly termed themselves ibn al-Ajulajd? 
al-umará? al-ráskidin; and secondly by the recognition 
of the Sharif of Mecca and, briefly, of the Marlüks 
of Egypt even, after the extinction of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate in Baghdiid by the Mongols and before 
its revival in Cairo. Whence also the Hafsids’ adoption 
of the characteristically caliphal designation of Amir 
al-Mninin (although their rivals, the Mamlüks, 
would only allow them the "sub-caliphal" one of 
Amir al-Muslimin), and of theocratic ald on the 
exact ‘Abbasid pattern (al-Mustansir and al-Muta~ 
wakkil being especially favoured by various members 
of the dynasty), in order to demonstrate the genuine 
nature of their caliphal claims and the continuity 
of their titulature with the older ‘Abbasid practice. 
Looking forward to what will be said below about 
the Ayyübid and Mamlük usage of such titles, we 
may also note tbat the Baísids, deeply involved 
in struggles with Christian powers such as Spain 
and France, seeking a foothold in North Africa, 
assumed titles reflecting their roles as leaders in 
the holy war, such as al-Mudjahid fI sabIl Alláh "he 
who fights in God’s way", and allowed themselves to. 
be addressed impersonally by titles of respect like 
al-Maķām al-‘alljala‘li and al-Hadra al-aliyya 
(the latter expression being used by the Bey of Tunis 
until the proclamation of the republic there as the 
equivalent of the European diplomatic forms "His 
Majesty", “Son Altesse”, ete.. See on all these 
questions of Hafsid usage, von Berchem, Titres 
califiens d'occident, 283-93; R. Brunschvig, La 
Berbéric orientale sous les Hafsides des origines a 
fa fin dw XVI siécle, Faris 1940-7, i, 40, ii, 7-17. 
The Maruids for long accepted the supremacy 

of the already-established Haísids, hence they (and 
also their neighbours of Tlemcen, the ‘Abd al-Wadids 
or Zayyànids) normally used the lesser title of Amir 
al-Muslimin rather than the fully caliphal one of 
Amir al-Mu'mirin; many of the Marinid sultans also 
bore theocratic-type alkáb like the Hafsids. But there 
were episodes when certain sultans did assume the 
higher title. For a short period of 9 month in 708/ 
1308-9, Abu '-Rabl* Sulaymán adopted it on the 
coins which he issued conjointly with his Nagrid 
ally Muhammad IL, apparently as an act of defiance 
to the Hafsids Furthermore, Abi nan Faris 
akMutawakkil (749-59/1349-59) seems to have 
employed the title as a lever to secure the deposition. 
of his father ‘Alf, who had already styled himself 
in his official documents Amir al-Mwminin and 
sa%id aleMuwabhidin, Almohad titles par excellence 
(and also Bakiyyst al.Salaf al-Karim in allusion 
to the Berber Marinid’s pretensions to an Arab 
genealogy). The mention in Ibn Khaldin, Mutad- 
dima, |, 414, tr. i, 472, of the "Zanáta rulers”, se. 
the Marinids, using the title Amir al-Mu’minin 

| must be a reference to thisepisode, though subsequent 
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sultans reverted to the lesser title Amir al-Muslimin. 
The whole question of this alternation of titles was 
examined in great detail by van Berchem in his 
Titres califiens d'occident, 245-335. 

With the decline of the Marinids and their kinsmen 
the Wattasids, the Sadi Sharifs from southern 
Morocco Tose to power in the early decades of the 
10th/16th century on a wave of Moroccan enthusiasm 
for the expulsion of Turkish Algerian influence and 
of renewed Islamic maraboutist fervour for djihdd 
against the Portuguese encroachers on the Moroccan 
coastlands. In an atmosphere which was thus fed on 
religious enthusiasm and popular messianic expecta- 
tions of a new defender of the Muslims, it is not 
surprising that the first of these Sharifs of the Sas, 
Mubammad (d. 924/1517-13) assumed the chiliastic 
titles of al-MahdI and al-Kd^im bi-amr Allah, remin- 
iscent of Fatimid and then Almohad usage. Similarly 
religiously-motivated honorifics were adopted by 
several of his successors, e.g. Muhammad al-Mula- 
wakkil, Abmad al-Mansir, etc, One should also 
note the very characteristic forms of address used 
by both the Sa‘df sultans and their ‘Alawi successors, 
those of Mawlay/Malay “my master” and Sayyidi/ 
Sid! "my lord", as also by other high dignitaries, 
princely and religious, in the Maghrib, The form 
‘Mawiana “our master" had been used by the Nasrids 
during the Bth/r4th century, and the Christians of 
Spain in the oth/rsth century often referred to the 
ruler of Granada as Muley (Arié, L'Espagne musul- 
mane au temps des Nasrides, 187); whilst both 
Mawláná and Sayyiduna had been early used by the 
Haísids in their official documents, The form with 
the first person singular pronoun affi, mauwldjd 
> mildy apparently appeared amongst the Haísids 
in the course of the 8th/r4th century, but is only at. 
first attested in Christian sources, e.g. the “Muley 
Bolabes" — Abu "L'Abbás Abmad Il al-Mustansir 
ofa Latin document of r391 (cf. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
ii, 15-16). 

4. The post-caliphal period. With the strength- 
ening of the grip of Turkish and Kurdish dynasties 
over the central and eastern lands of Islam from the 
sthjrth century onwards, rezal, military and 
ministerial titulature increased in complexity and 
grandiloquence. After the extinction of the Baghdad 
caliphate and the establishment by the Mamlüks 
of a puppet line only of ‘Abbasids in Cairo, the 
granting of titles became in practice the responsibility 
Of the Mamlük chancery or Diwan al-Inski, so 
that this office became the concentration-point of a 
great deal of expertise in these questions. In any 
case, the correct ordering and recounting of all the 
various components of the titles of rulers and digni- 
taries had always been vital in epistolary and other 
official usages. The various manuals for secretaries 
and officials, stretching back to Fatimid times but 
reaching their full florescence in a great document- 
producing civilisation like that of the Mamlüks, 
devote much space to forms of address and titulature. 
In the most monumental of these manuals, al- 
Kalkashand?'s Subh al-a‘shd, the first bab of the 
third makdla (v, 423-506, vi, 1-188, ef. W. Björkman, 
 Beitráge sur Geschichle der Staatskanzlet im islapsischen 
Atypten, Hamburg 1928, 110-13) is devoted to the 
topic of names of all kinds, but with special reference 
to albab, which are traced from the origins of Islam 
to the author's own time, the gth/rsth century. 
Al-Kalkashandi has several lists of titles, e.g. of 
these which he calls “honorifics of more recent times”, 
albàb mubdatha, such as nib, ski, mushrif, asdi 
usiād aldār, bundukdār, dawādār, amir al-ákhur, 














ete—this last class of titles being descriptive of 
offices rather than al&db in the true sense of honorifics 
as we have been discussing them. 

Of greater interest for our present purpose are 
al-Kallkashandi's numerous pages on the protocol 
of correct address, when addressing the caliph or 
sultans downwards. Many delicate and subtle 
distinctions are stressed here: thus a-madilis ai- 
simifal-sdmiyy (with yd? mushaddada) is a higher 
designation than al-madjlis al-sdmi (with single y^); 
al-madilis al-kadi?t is higher than al-madjlis al-kadi, 
and al-madjlis al-kddawi higher still (Subh al-a*shd, 
vi, 141 1L; cf. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie. 
à l'époque des Mamelouks d'apris les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, Introd. LXXXII fl). Even heathen 
rulers and notables were not to be denied their 
honorifics, though these were naturally on a lower 
level than those accorded to Muslin equivalents; 
the Mamlak chancery had, of course, a sphere of 
diplomatic contacts embracing many non-Muslim 
powers, from the Christian empire of Byzantium 
and the Latins of the Western Mediterranean to 
the still-pagan Turkish and Mongol rulers of Inner 
Asia. As an example, we might cite the titles used 
in addressing the Doge of Venice (Dok al-Bunduk- 
iyya): “al-DOk al-Dialll, al-Mukarram, al-Mubadidial, 
al-Muwakkar, al-Bafal, al-Humam, al-Dirghám, 
|-Ghadanfar, al-Khatir, Madid al-Milla al-Nasran- 
vya, Pakhe alIsawiyya, ‘Imad Bani 'l-Ma'müdiy. 
Mu‘izz Papa Ramiyya, Sadtk al-Mulük wa 'i- 
Salatin N.", If such titulature was used for infidels, 
the luxuriance of contemporary practice for Islamic 
addressees may be judged! 

Only some of the salient features of Ayyübid and 
Mamilfik honorific titulature can be mentioned here; 
the existing documentation is so rich that a whole 
monograph could easily be written on the topic, 
and indeed, much of the materia] used by Hasan al- 
Basha for his book derives from these two periods 
aud from the Syrian and Egyptian milieux; such 
material from the Mamlük period has further been 
used to good effect by Muhammad Bakir al-Husaynt 
in his study, based in the first place on coin legends, 
al-Kund wa ‘haikab “ald nubid al-Mamdlih al- 
Bahriyya. a. "HBurdityya fi Misr wa '"LShim, in 
al-Masrid, iv[1 (1975), 55-104. 

All the Ayyübid sultans, and following them the 
Mamiük ones, bore honorifics of the al-Dunyā 
ica ‘I-Din pattern—continuing here Saldjûk practice 
—and these appear in inscriptions and offica) do- 
cuments, although for less formal usage a shorter 
form in al-Din only seems to have been current. 
Especially characteristic of the Ayyübids was the 
use of aa honorific composed of al-Malik plus a 
laudatory epithet (e.g. al-Malik al-Kamil, al-Malik 
‘al-Mu‘azzam) beginning with Salih al-Din’s title of 
al-Malik al-Nasir bestowed on him by the Fatimid 
caliph al‘Adid when he appointed Salah al-Din 
as his vizier in succession to Shirkûh in 564/1169. 
‘Titles like these had been known in the Fatimid 
caliphate for some time, and al-Hafiz’s vizier Ridwan 
b. Walaksht had already in 531/1137 borne the titles 
of al-Sayyid al-Adjall al-Malik al-Afdal. The in- 
scription on the Khan al-‘Akaba to the south-east 
of Lake Tiberias by its founder, ‘lz al-Din Aybak, 
describes him as al-Maliki al-Musazzami "'connected 
with al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam"", sc. with Sharaf al-Din 
“Isa b. al-Malik alAdil Sayf al-Din, at that time 
(6roft213-14) governor of Damascus for his father 
and not yet an autonomous Ayyübid prince; these. 
titles were not therefore confined under the Ayyübids 
to reigning princes only (van Berchem, Eine ara- 
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bische Inschrift aus dem Ostjordanlands, S9). From 
the Ayyabids, titles of this type spread to the Mam- 
lüks, and were used by the sultans, e.g. al-Malik 
al-Mu*izz for Aybak and al-Malik al-Kahir and then 
al-Zahir for Baybars. Such titles were also adopted 
unilaterally by presumptous, often rebellious, 
amirs and governors, ¢.g. that of al-Malik al-Mudjahid 
assumed by ‘Alam al-Din Sandjar al-Halabi after 
the murder of Kutuz in 658/1260, and the fashion 
spread to powers dependent upon or culturally 
influenced by the Ayyübids and Mamlüks, such 
as the Rasülids of Yemen, whose rulers, from al-Malik 
al-Mangir Nor al-Din Umar onwards in 626/1229, 
all had honorifics of this type (sce al-Basha, 498 ff.). 

The titulature of the Mamlük rulers and of their 
‘amirs was particularly complex. The title Sultan 
[p], though certainly known in ihe Ayyübid 
Period, had not been widely used by the Avvübid 
monarchs, but was now extensively adopted by the 
Mamlük ones. Each of the sultans bore honorifics 
of the characteristic Ayyùbid type compounded 
with al-Malik, ag discussed above, and also titles 
in al-Dunya wa 'L-Din (see also above). But because 
of their military slave origin, the Mamlak sultans 
and amirs usually further bore special nisbas relating 
to their ethnic or local origins, their early professional 
training or their affiliation to the household of their 
masters. Thus sultan Barkik (g.v.] had the nisba 
of al-Yalbughiwi because he had been the mamlük 
of the general Yalbugh alUmarl, and Baybars 
[qv.] that of al-SalibT from his original master, 
the Ayydbid al-Malik al-S&lih Nadim al-Din Ayyab; 
the general Husim al-Din Ozdemiir was called al- 
Mudjiri from the slave dealer who had sold him; 
and both the sultan Kaléwin (g.v.) and the amir 
Shams al-Din Sonkur were called al-Alfi because 
they had been bought for 1,000 (a//) dindrs. Although 
these names are in form technically nisbas, they 
were not regarded as in any way derogatory, but 
were, rather, a source of pride to the holders and 
may in this wise be regarded as honorific titles. 

One class of Jakab borne by some early Mamak 

ans may be characterised as “‘quasi-territorial” 
or "'quasi-ethnic", se. those titles in which the ruler 
claims lordship over particular regions and/or peoples. 
Already al-Malik al-Salih Nadim al-Din Ayyab 
had grandiloquently styled himself Shabriyar 
aSha^m Sulin abArab wa "MAdjam Si 
al-Haramayn al-Sharifayn Malik al-Barrayn wa 
"I-Babrayn Malik al-Hind wa 'L.Sind wa 'l-Yaman 
Malik Sani? wa-Zabid wa-fAdan Sayyid Mulük al 
‘Arab wa 'LfAdjam Sultàn al-Maghàrik wa " 
Maghirib (RCEA, xi, no. 438), and in certain 
inscriptions of the Mamlüks Baybars and Ealàwün 
we find headship over al-‘Arab wa 'IAdjam extend- 
ing to ol-Turk and even al-Daylam (= the Mongols 
here ?) (ibid., xiii, no. 4817, etc.). 

A motable feature of the Mamlük age was the 
strongly orthodox Sunni atmosphere, now that the 
Very seat of the ‘Abbisid caliphate had been trans- 
ferred to Cairo and the Mamink rulers had become 
the principal defenders of Islam. This stress on 
orthodoxy appears naturally in the Mamlüks" 
external policy, against such assailants of the 
Dar al-Islim as the Mongols and the Christian 
Franks and Armenians, and in their internal policy 
as repressions of Muslim sectaries like the Nusayris 
Isma‘ilis. Under the stimulus cf an increased 
religiosity, both in official theological circles and in 
the sphere of popular religion and mysticism, the 
































duty of djihdd was exalted. Whence the frequency 
in Maml0k titulature of designations like al-Mudi&hid, 
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| al-Muthaghir, al-Murdbit, al-Ghacl, al-Mughial, eto., 


though these had already appeared under the 
Saldjüks, the Atabegs and the later Fatimids as a 
reaction to the landings of the Frankish Crusaders 
(cf. al-Mudjahid as a title of the Bérid Atabeg 
‘Tughtigin in a Damascus inscription of 524/1130, 
RCEA, viii, uo. 3034, and also as a title of Tez 
al-Din Aybak in the Khin al-Akaba inscription, 
van Berchem, op. cil, ror-a), The proximity now 
of the seat of the caliphate and this atmosphere 
of religious exaltation aud bellicosity probably gave 
an impetus also to the increased popularity of a type 
of lakab already well-known, that compounded with 
‘one of the titles of the caliph or sultan, and express- 
ing close dependence on the supreme ruler, the 
enjoyment of his favour or support for him and the 
furtherance of the faith, Thus Salah al-Din, at the 
time of his recognition as ruler by the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, adopted the title of Khali! Amir al-Mu’minin, 
and others of this type include ‘Thikat Amir al-Mu- 
?mintn, “Umdat al-Mulak wa 'LSalain, Nusrat 
al-isám wa "-Muslimin, etc. Those titles which 
included as one of their elements the caliphal title 
par exellence, Amir al-Mu?minin, were naturally 
the highest-regarded, and al-Kalkashandl arranges 
the different forms which this class of title took in a 
hierarchy of status, Kasim Amir al-Mu’minin is 
the highest, and may only be borne by the sultan’s 
sons or used in correspondence with certain neigh- 
bouring Muslim princes; ‘Adud Amir al-Mw°minin is 
the highest title which can be used for the sultan's 
provincial governors; Wall Amir al-Mu*minin can 
be used by high civil officials and by religious 
scholars, and ranks above SafSafwat Amir al- 
Muwminin; and so forth (Subh al-a'shä, vi, 108-9). 

The type of honorifics classified by al-Båshā, 
op. cil., 83 fl., as those indicating place and status”. 
aikāb makāniyya. were used as indications of re- 
verence and humility in addressing or referring 
to the great. They bad already been used in the 
heyday of the ‘Abbasids, for in the vizierate of Ibn 
al-Furat there had arisen the practice of addressing 
the caliph indirectly as al-khidma, in effect, “the 
one to whom service is due”, and Hilal al-Sabi? 
states that what had originally been just a formula 
of kurba, ingratiation, soon became a summa, com- 
pulory practice (cf. Tyan, Institutions du drom 
publie. musulman. i. Le cala, 488). By the time 
of the later ‘Abbasids, we find the caliphs regularly 
referred to in epistolary style (e.g. in such sources 
as Abi Shima and the Kadi al-Fagil) by such 
circumlocutions as al-Djinib al-Sbarif, <l-Mawakif, 
alSharifa, Makam aLRabma, etc, The Büyid 
and Saldjük usage of al-Hadra (see above) is 
clearly a precursor of these expressions, although 
by the Marnlük period, al-Hadra had declined from 
being a form of address suitable for caliphs, as in 
al-Hadra al-Samiya, into being used in addressing 
civil officials, infidel foreign rulers and the Coptic 
Patriarch in’ Egypt, according to al-Kalkashandl, 
Subk abafgká, v, 498. These “honorifics indicating 
place or status" enjoyed a great expansion in Ayyü- 
bid and Mamlak times. That of al-Madjlis spread 
under the former dynasty downwards from the 
Sovereign to the great men of state, so that by al- 
Kalkashandis time it was regarded as essentially 
a title for the “men of the sword and the pen”, 
but somewhat below al-Djanāb. Hence towards 
the end of the Ayyübid period, the ruler tended to 
adopt instead the forms al-Maķām al-‘Āli or al- 
Makam al-Ashraf. This usage was followed by the 
Mamldks, so that Ibn Shith, for instance, says in 
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his Ma*atim al-kitába that al-Makàm and al-Makarr 
are the highest alkab and are exclusively royal (ibid., 
vi, 495-6, where it is also stated that the reference 
in such titles is to the seat of the ruler's power or 
his capital) 

Van Berchem’s opinion was that the study of 
mediaeval Islamic honorifics was only of value for 
the study of administrative institutions, and that 
these titles only had historical significance in so far as. 
they were linked with specific offices—“lose Ehren- 
titel haben so gut wie keinen Werth" (of. cít., ros). 
As already noted above, Kramers combatted this 
negative view, suggesting that the nature of these 
honorifics reflected the religious and cultural atmos- 
phere of their time, e.g. that the later predominance 
of din titles over dala ones coincided with the Sunnt 
reaction against political Shi‘ism and against external 
Christian pressure. Whether certain din honorifics 
did owe their popularity in the Iranian world to the 
fact that they resembled traditional names, e.g. 
Farid al-Din and Faridin/Afeidin, Baha? al-Din 
and Behdin, and Kiyam al-Din and Kamdin (Les 
noms musulmans composés avec Din, 63-5), seems 
impossible to prove or disprove. 

5. The period of the great empires. The use 
of honorifics continued in the great empires of later 
mediaeval Islam, se. those of the Indo-Muslim sultans, 
the Safawids and the Ottomans, almost down to 
anodern times. 

‘The titulature of the first Muslim dynasties to 
be permanently established in the northern Indian 
plain, the Slave Kings of Dihli and their successors, 
inevitably followed grosso modo the pattern set by 
their original master, the Aíghán Ghürids [g.v.], 
who had in their turn continued in the ways estab- 
lished by the power which they had overthrown in 
the later 6th/izth century, the Ghaznawids (for 
Ghaznawid titulature, see above, 3, and for that of 
the Ghürids, the information given in the Tabakdt-i 
Násiri of Minhadj-i Sirádj Djüzdjant (g.r.], who is 
always careful to detail the titles of his Ghürid 
forebears, as also those of the Dihit sultans con- 
temporary with him). 

The Slave Kings, essentially the Turkish military 
commanders of the Ghirid sultan Shihab al-Din or 
Mufizz al-Din Muhammad (d. 602/1206 [see 
GHORIDs]), followed their old masters in favouring 
on the whole alkat in din, whence Kutb al-Din 
Aybak, Shams al-Din Itutmush [¢.0v.], ete. However, 
as both Djtzdjan?s information and the contem- 
Porary inscriptions show, there were many variants 
and elaborations. Thus Aybak appears in an in- 
seription of the Kuwwat al-Iskim mosque in Dibii 
as Kutb alDawla wa 'LDi, Amir al-Umar?, 
whilst Djüzdjint gives Iltotmugh's lahab in full as 
Shams al-Duny4 wa '-Din. Basking in the glory 
of their extensive military conquests, various 
sovereigns of this period conceived of themselves as 
following in the footsteps of Alexander the Great. 
Already the Ghirid Muʻizz al-Din Muhammad is 
described on the Kutb Minår [g.v] as Iskandar 
al-Thäni, a title imitated e.g, by “Alā? al-Din Muham- 
mad Shäh Khaldji of Dihli (695-713/1296-1316) on 
his coins, with such variants as Iskandar al-Zamān 
“the Alexander of the age". The geographical and 
ethnic extent of the empire ruled by these Turkish 
commanders is indicated by Iltutmush's adopting 
ater in his reign (in an inscription of the Hinst 
mosque) the title Mawla Mulok al-Turk wa 'I-‘Adjam, 
whereas previously he had styled himself (on the 
Kutb Minar) by the conventional, but by then 
obsolete title for an eastern Islamic potentate of 
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Mawld Mulik alArab wa ‘lAdjam, Like other 
‘Turkish ruling dynasties of the East, being new- 
comers into the Islamic society and polity and as 
yet uncertain of their place within these last, the 
Indo-Muslim rulers sought to validate their rule by 
expressing their loyalty to the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
(who were of course after 650/126r puppets under 
the control of the Egyptian Mamlais), Itutmush, 
in the last decades of the independent ‘Abbasids of 
Baghdad, usually styled himself Nasir or Nasir 
Amir al-Mu'minin, but in one iastance at least, 
Kasim Amir al-Mwminin, the title favoured by 
the Gharids to demonstrate their fidelity to Baghdad. 
Later in the century, Ghiyath al-Din Balban (664- 
86/1266-87 [g. in Suppl.]) followed the same 
tradition when he styled himself Yamin Khallfat 
Allah as well as Nasir Amir al-Mu*minin. See J. 
Horovitz, The inscriptions of Mukammad ibn Sém, 
Quibuddin Aibeg and Iiutmish, in Epigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, 12-34; G. Yazdani, The 
inscriptions of the Turk Suljāns of Delhi-Mutiszu-d- 
din Bakrüm, CAl'ud-Hm Masüd, Naşiru-d-din 
Madrid, Ghiyithu-d-lin Balban and Mu'izsu-d-din. 
Kaiqubád, im ibid,, 1913-14, 13-46; Z. A. Desai, 
The inscriptions of the Mamlak Sultans of Delhi, in 
Fpigraphica Indica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 





‘The ‘Turco-Mongol successors of these first Turkish 
and Afghin Indo-Musim rulers, the Mughals, 
brought to Indis Timürid traditions in using the 
grant of titles and other marks of honour to strength- 
en the loyalty cf their own Turkish commanders and 
to win over other groups, such as the great Afghan 
chiefs. Babur mentions that, in India, permanent 
designations (mukarrari khitdblar) were given to 
highly-favoured amirs, such as A'ram Humiyün, 
Khin-i Djahin and Khin-i Kbinin (Bdbur-ndma, 
tr. Beveridge, 537). Babur's son Humáyün followed a 
careful policy in the award of titles appropriate to 
services rendered or expected; thus the supreme 
distinction of Amfr al-Umara was bestowed on 
Amir Hindü Beg, an old commander of Bábur's 
who had fought at Pánipat [g.] in 972/1526 and 
who was, moreover, allowed the signal honour of 
sitting with the emperor in formal court sessions. 
Under Babur's immediate predecessors in India, 
the Lódis, the titles of nobility had been (in ascending. 
order) Malik, Amir and Khán. In the course of the 
roth/r6th century, the title of Malik fell out of 
fashion and that of Beg, one of prestige under the 
first two Mughal rulers, subsequently declined ín 
favour of Khin, so that under Akbar, Beglar Begi 
was a lower title than that of Khàn-i Khānān. This 
last was the highest title of all, held e.g. by the 
young Akbar's eAiHk or guardian Bayram Kin 
(d. o6$]ts6r |g.]), together with that of Amir 
al-Umari?, Other titles tended to be associated with 
specific affairs or functions; thus that of Asaf 
Khin was mostly conferred on civil officials acting 
as wasir or as wakil of the royal household, hence 
mainly on Persians; whilst Akbar conferred the 
Hindu title of rádjā not only on the hereditary 
successors to princely power but also on faithful 
Indian servants like the master-gunner Sabbahane 
Soe Radhey Shyam, Honours, marks and titles under 
the Great Mughals (Babur and Humayun), in IC, 
xlvi. (1972), 101-17, and idem, Honours, ranks and 
tiles under the Great Mughals (Akbar), in 
xlvii (1973), 335-53- 

As the political and military power of the Mughals 
shrank in the post-AwrangzIb period, the conferring 
of titles became more and more widespread by the 
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emperors and by provincial Muslim dynasties, 
so that their social value declined; hence today, 
cold titles like Mirzi, Khin and Beg have in the 
modern subcontinent become nothing more than the 
‘equivalents of western surnames. 

In Safawid Persia, one notes first of all, in con- 
nection with the strongly SHI basis of the state 
and the theocratic nature of the early Shah's autho- 
tity, a fondness for names and titles expressing 
devotion to or dependence upon either some venerat- 
ed figure of Shifism, such as «AIT or his sons al-Hasan | 
and al-Husayn, or upon the sovereign himself, 
‘considered as the vicar on earth of God or the nme. 
In pre-Safawid times, there had occasionally been 
used by rulers in Persia names compounded with 
the Persian word bande “slave, devotee”, e.g. the 
Mongol Il-Khánid Mubammad Khndabanda Üldjeytü 
(the lakab being assumed when Oldjeytü became a 
Muslim; his pro-Shi'i sympathies should perhaps 
‘be noted here), Under the Turkmen Safawids, the 
equivalent Turkish word ful was commonly used, 
as in ‘Al-Kull, Imam-Kull, Tahmasp-Kull, Saff- 
Kuli, etc., especially in regard to military com- 
manders and governors, although the Shahs them- 
selves retained simple regnal names. The usage of 
these titles jn fu! was imitated in Muslim India by 
certain of the South Indian sultans who were Sh/* in 
faith and strongly under Safawid cultural influence, | 
e.g. the ruler of the Kutb-Shabis (¢.c.] in Golkonda, 
Mubammad-Kull b. Tbrihim (988-ro20/r580-t612). 

Whilst the Shihs themselves remained modest 
‘over the use of personal alkib, their subordinates 
enjoyed a rich titulature. It is under the carly 
Safawids, apparently towards the end of Shih 
Tahmisp I's reign ca. 976/1568-9, that the character- 
istic Safawid title for the wazir, that of l*timád 
al-Dawla [g.0.] “trusty support of the state” appears; 
this titie is much distorted in the travel accounts of 
contemporary western visitors to Persia, e.g. the 
“Athemadeulat” of Du Mans and the “Etniadowlett 
or prime minister" of John Bell. The late Safawid 
administrative ianual Tadhkirat al-mwiük (ca. 
1137/1725) gives detailed information on this latter 
Official and on the other Important figure of the 
Karel-Bashl [see KCRcl) (who was, in early Safawid 
times, before the establishment of a regular, standing 
army, virtually the commander-in-chief, with the 
title of Amir al-Umari), here called the Rukn 
al-Saltana al-Kahira, and on a host of lesser officials. 
The top fourteen officials of the administration 
had the title of Ii-djdh “exalted in rank", and there 
were groups of officials with the title of mukarrab 
al-adhén “confidant of the supreme ruler" because 
‘of their special closeness to the throne, and with that 
of mukarrab al-hadra "confidant of the royal pres- 
ence”, The first group included the head of the palace 
eunuchs, the royal physician (hakim-hoski), the 
court astrologer ( munadjdjim-bash!), the controller 
of assay (mu*ayyir al-mamálik), the state secretary, 
Who drew the royal fughra [q.rs] (nrunghi "I-mamálik), 
the keeper of the seal (mulr-dar) and the keeper 
of the ink-holder (dandt-ddr). The second group, 
somewhat lower in status, included senior harem 
attendants, aides-de-camp (yasdwuldn), the heads 
‘of various departments of the royal household and 
workshops (Puyütit), including the master of the | 
mint (darrübi-haskl), ete. (Tadkhiraf almulüh, H. 
8b, rab, 30a-55a, tr. Minorsky, 44, 46, 55-59) 

Under the Kidjirs, the title of I‘timad al-Dawla 
for the mazir declined in currency, being replaced 
by that familiar in Ottoman usage also (see below), 

















Sadr Afgam. There was also a great expansion of 


honorifics in dawla, mamlaka, saljana, etc. for the 
numerous princes of the Kadjar family and for other 
great officials, a process which the Amir Kable [q.v. 
in Suppl.] endeavoured in the mid-19th century years 
to check, but one which continued with little abate- 
ment till the end of the Kadjars in 1925, This rich 
array of titulature, with by now elaborate forms of 
address extending down the social scale as low as 
mere village headmen, inevitably came under fire 
from the reforming Rida Shih Pablawl. Mubammad 
Rida had indeed already in the Fiith Madjlis, as 
Sardar Sipah and before he had overthrown the 
Kidjars, abolished the honorific titles which had 
been sold for the personal enrichment of the Shih 
and court officials, even though this act had been 
an infringement of the monarch’s prerogative. Ou 
2 August 1935 there was issued a decree on the 
abolition of titles and on the terminology of social 
intercourse, The royal family was to receive new 
titles, with the Shah himself to be A‘la-yi Hadrat-i 
Humáyün Shahanshaht; high officials were to be 
addressed just as djandb, and the old titles of amir, 
beg, khán, mirzá, etc. were to be abolished. In fact, 
although these reforms were honoured in the press 
and in public announcements, the old titles continued 
very much in common and spoken usage (see P. 
Avery, Modern Iran, Loudon 1965, 267, 273; D. N. 
Wilber, Risa Shah Paklavi: the resurrection and 
reconstruction of Ivan, Hicksville 1975, 167, 172). 
When western-type ‘surnames were "introduced, 
some people turned the old alkab which went back 
to Kigjar days into family names, e.g. in the cases 
of Dr, Mubantinad Musaddiky, Prime Minister 1951-3, 
formerly Musaddik ai-Saltana, and his contemporary 
the statesman and former Prime Minister in tgar 
Abmad Kawüm, formerly Kawàm  alSaltana. 

A centralised ancl bureaucratic institution like 
the Ottoman empire, with from the late 8th/x4th 
century onwards extensive diplomatic contacts, 
firstly with the Muslim beyliks of Anatolia and the 
Turkmen powers of the East, and then with the 
Christian states of the West, increasingly affected 
by Ottoman expansionism, cvolved a complex 
and elaborate chancery procedure in which the 
careful recounting of honorific titles played a vital 
role. The immense bulk of surviving Ottoman 
diplomatic and administrative documents would 
make feasible a highly detailed study of this titula- 
ture, a task which remains however to be done. 
For the moment, it may be noted that Feridun 
‘Beg devotes the opening pages of his great collection 
of corres to an exposition of the alkdb of 
the various classes of addressee, from the sultan at 
the top down to civil und military officials and 
members of the religious institution within the 
empire, and also of the a/Adb to be used in com- 
municating with dependent rulers such as those of 
the Trans-Danubian principalities and with foreign 
potentates like the Doges of Venice (Minsherat 
abselatin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 2-13). Also, Lu 
Fekete devoted a section of his Einführung in die 
Osmanisch-Türkische Diplomatik der Türkischen 
 Bolmássigkeit in Ungarn, Budapest 1926, pp. XXXI- 
XXXVI, to an exposition of honorifics as found in 
administrative and diplomatic documents of the 
Toth/réth and txth/t7th centuries concerning 
relations between the Porte and local officials in 
Hungary or between the sultans and the Christian 
monarchs in adjoining lands. The luxuriance of 
the titulature of, for instance, Sileyman the Magni- 
ficent is seen in a letter of this sultan from 972/ 
1565, where im the intilwlafio of the document 
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Süleymán describes himself as Sultind Salatin-i 
Shark wa Gharb, Sáhib-Kiràn-f Mamálik-i Ram wa 
TAdiam wa ‘Arab, Kabraman-i Kawn wa Makin, 
Nariman-i Maydan-i Zamfn wa Zaman, Ak Deflizif 
wa Kara Defizin wa Ka'ba-y| Mu‘azzama wa 
Madina-yi Munawwarani wa Kudsi Sharifi wa 
Takbt-í Misr Nüdira-yt Agri wa Wilàyet-i Yaman 
wa Adan wa San‘a’nii wa Dar al-Sadid Baghdad 
wa Base wa Lahsinih wa Mada’in Andshin-Rawanln 
wa Diyar-i Djaza’ir wa Adharbaydjanin wa Dasht-i 
Kipéak wa Divar-i Tatari wa Kardistan wa Lüris- 
tinih wa Kulliyys® Rom Ti wa Anseait wa Karaman 
wa Aflik wa Bughdin wa Augaris memleketlerinifi 
wa bunlardan ghayri nite mamálik wa diyar Sazim 
al-iStibarifi Pidishihi wa Sultant Sultan Sileymin 
Khn b. Sultn Selim KhAn (ibid., p. XXII). 

The honorifics of the sultan's subordinates were 
naturally less florid, but considerable rare was taken 
to differentiate niceties of rank, so that a kid? 
with a stipend of less than 150 ales was addressed 
as Kudwat al-Kudát al-Islam (sic), ‘Umdat Wulat 
al-Anám, whereas a Aii of 150 abies or more could 
add to the above titles that of Mumayyiz al-Halal 
fan al-Hardm (ibid., p. XXXIV). The grand vizier 
was {rom the time of Sileymin onwards awarded 
the designation of Sadri Afom "most illustrious. 
of the high dignitaries", and this title remained in 
use all through the Ottoman sultanate's existence, 
surviving the reforms in the bureaucracy of the 
Tanginat {q.v.], the last Sadr-i A‘zams being Damad 
Ferid Pasha (9.0.] (till October 1920) and his succes- 
sor Abmed Tewftk Pasha (till November 1922) who 
served Mehemmed VI Wahid al-Din. The vizier had 
several other epithets of distinction, such as sami, 
Asaf and “ali, and he was entitled to the same form 
of address ac the Khedives of Egypt in the roth 
century, dewletli fekhdmetli (see further SADR- 
Aan) 

1t was during the Tangimat period of the mid-roth 
century that some attempt was first made at rational- 
ising and restricting the unchecked growth of titula- 
ture, as part of the institutionalisation on western 
lines of the old Ottoman bureacracy. It seems that 
the traditional titles were now  bureaucratised. 
Thus Redhouse in his Turkish and English lexicion, 
sv. bey (375a), has “5, The title given [te] the sons 
of Pashas, and of a few of the highest civil functiona- 
ries, to military and naval officers of the rank of 
colonel or lieutenant colonel, and popularly, to 
any persons of wealth, or supposed distinction"; 
s.v. pasha (342) he has zn explanation of the modern 
military and naval positions, of geurral officer and 
flag rank, entitled to use this designation; and s.v. 
vesir (236a) be has the definition "a civil state 
functionary of the highest rank, with the title of 
pasha”. Hence in the biography of Fwd Pasha 
{g.t.) given in Ibuilemin Mahmud Kemal Inan's 
Osmani devrinde son sadrazamlar +, istanbul 
1969, i, 159, he is referred to merely as Efendi in 
all official documents until he achieved the rank of 
virer in Shan iz71/May 1055 and thereby 
acquired the title of Pasha. See for this period, S. 
Kekule, Uber Titel, Amter, Rangstufen und Anreden 
in der offisiellen osmanischen Sprache, Halle 1892, 
and the entries in M. Z, Pakahn's Tarih deyimleri ve 
terimleri sòz'üğü, Istanbul x946, s.v. elháb-t resmiy, 
rütbe, millkiye, vesir, ete, 

It seems that these bureaucratic gradations in 
titulature introduced under the Tangimdt continued 
under the Young Turk régime in the early zoth 
century, but, as in the parallel case of Persia under 
Ridà Sbib Pahlawi, Kemal Atatirk’s secularising 





























} and reforming policies did not allow these titles to 

continue in official and public usage. According 
to the Law no. 2590 of 26 Noveraber 193; ""Concern- 
ing the abolition of appellations (?4kap) and titles 
(dan) such as Etendi, Bey and Pasha”, these 
modes of address were swept away, and religious 
titles such as Hacı, Hafız and Molla were also banned 
(Kazim Öztürk, Son degigiklikierivle gerekçeli 
anayasa *, Ankara 1975, 306; Bülent Dàver, Türkiye. 
cumhuriyetinde lâyiklik, Ankara 1955, 175). Instead. 
of Bey aud Hamm, Bay and Bayan were introduced 
for "Mr" and "Mrs". But as in Persia, old con- 
ventions and speech habits die hard, and in popular 
| speech, the old title survive: Paga for generals, 

whether active or retired; Efendi for artisans and 
non-Muslims; Üstad for craftsmen, artists, etc.; 
Hoca for teachers, secular and religious; and so forth 
(cf. G. Lewis, Turhey?, London 1965, 110-11). 

Bibliography + given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworth) 

LAĶANT, the name of two places in al- 
Andalus, The first, which has now disappeared, 
was situated some 60 km. to the south of Marida 
[gm] in the district where la Puente de Cantos is at 
present to be found, on or near to the road connect- 
| iag Mérida with Seville and followed by Müsà b. 
Nusayr, and on the left bank of the Guadiana (see 
T. Hernandez Jiménez, Raged! y d itinerario de 
, de Algeciras a Mérida, in al-And,, xxvi 
|, 106-13, and La kūra de Mérida en cl siglo X, 
in ibid., xxv [1960], 320, 361, 368). Yakat (iv, 363) 
speaks of two fortresses dependent on Mérida, 
Lakant al-Kubrà and Lakant al-Sughri, but this 
seems highly improbable, for one might more feasibly 
conclude that ai-kubrd refers to the place mentioned 
above or the alternative, and that absughrd cor 
responds to Alicante (or the alternative) on the 
Mediterranean coast to the south of Daniya [g.v.] or 
Denia. 

Alicante, classical Lucentum, formed pact of the 
kara of Tadmir (g.0.}. It was one of the six towns 
included in the pact with Theodomir, on the journey. 
from Orihuela to Elche, six miles from the latter 
according to al-‘Udbrl. Al-ldrist (Maghrib, text 
193, tt, 235), copied by al-Himyarl (a]-Reud al-misár, 
text 170, tr. 205), says that there was here a little 
town (madina saghira) which was fairly prosperous, 
with a market, a great mosque and a minbar. The 
carth produced in abundance fraits and vegetables, 
figs and grapes, and the town was a port for shipping 
esparto to the Mediterranean lands, and a centre 
for the construction of shipping for commercial 
purposes and for fishing. It had a kasaba well- 
garrisoned with troops, on the summit of a mountain, 
Benacantil, which was difficult of access, At the 
time of Mubammad 1, it seems to have become an 
anchorage used by the seafarers of Pechina. In 
316/928, the lord of Callosa de Ensarriá (Kalyusha) 
and of Alicante and its strongholds, Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Rabmān al-Shaykh al-Aslamī, was subdued. 
Tn the sth/1 th century, Alicante became part of the 
tõifa of Denia, whose fortunes it followed. After 
the Almoravids had passed by there, it came within 
the possessions of Abmad b. Hüd Sayf al-Dawla 
and was governed by Ibn ‘“Iyad. Subsequently, it 
fell under the domination of Tbn Mardanish [g.v] 
and of the Almohads, After having recognised for 
some period of time Ibn Hüd's authority, and having 
known several confused years, whose history deserves 
to be studied more thoroughly, it passed under the 
control of James I of Aragon, on condition that the 
local Muslims might retain their lands. 
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(J. Bosen Virá) 

LAKHM, an Arab tribe, especially influential 
in the pre-Islamic period. With the exception of the 
Lakhmid family [see LARHMiDS] in *lrik, co fre- 
quently celebrated in the old Arab poetry, the pre- 
Islamic history of this family is not well-known 
and is full of legend. According to the traditional 
genealogy, Lakhm was of Yement origin and was 
the brother of Djudbám and ‘Amila [gce.]. Yemenis 
and Mafaddis claimed descent from the powerful 
Lakhmiid dynasty of “Irak, 

Of the three sister-tribes, Lakhm was undoubtedly 
the most illustrious and the oldest also. Legend 
connects it the descendanis of Abraham. 
A Lakhmid is said to have taken Joseph out of the 
well into which his brothers had thrown him, But 
by the eve of the hidjra, the vigour of the Lakhm had 
‘deen sapped, while the “Amila and notably the Dju- 
him, who under the Umayyads played a leading 
Part, had increased in importance. Two centuries 
before the hidjra, the surplus Lakhmid population 
ad spread over the lands in the north of the peninsula 
in Syria and Palestine and in ‘Irak where they 
established the Lakhmid phylarchate of al-Hira 
[g.v., and also pjADHIMA], continually at war with 
the Ghassanids of Syria. In Syria we find the Lakhm 
settled in the same districts as the Djudham. Like 
the latter, they adopted Christianity, which also 
became latterly the official religion of the Lakhmids 
of al-Hira. 

However, the al-Namara inscription, dated A.D, 
328, has thrown much light on the history of Lakhm, 
Tt fully explains the presence of Lakhm or part of it. 
in Syria after it emigrated from ‘Irak with its king, 
Imru al-Kays, who went over to the Romans. It 
Was after its emigration to Roman Syria that Lakhmt 
became associated with the "sister-tribes”, Diudhim 
and ‘Amila, and so the geneaology that related the 
three tribes to one another as descended from one 
ancestor is fictitious, and is merely the reflection 
of geographical and political conditions that obtained 
after the emigration of Lakhm to Roman territory 
and its settlement in the southern part of Syria, 
not far from where these two tribes had settled. 
The separation of Lakhm from the two "'sister-tribes"" 
genealogically tips the scales agaínst Lakhm's being 
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a non-Yemen! or South Arabian tribe and suggests 
a Mesopotamian origin. The re-appearance of the 
tribe in Irak, and what is more, in al-Hira, after a 
long interregnum may be explained by the possible 
return of part of it to “Irak after its disappointments 
with the Romans, or by the fact that part of Lakhm. 
had not accompanied its king Imrü? al-Kays when 
he went over to the Romans but had stayed on in 
al-Hira, 

When Islam appeared, the Djudhàm bad practic- 
ally absorbed their relatives, the Lakhm of Syria, 
a peaceful absorption by mutal agreement. [n the 1st 
century A.H. the two tribes were usually named 
together as forming one group, and even when 
reference is made to a "chief of Lakhm", we can 
hardly be wrong in thinking that he also ruled the 
Diudbám. The wishe “LakhmT” becomes rare in 
‘comparison with “Djudbami." In the wars of Islam, 
during the conquest of Syria, at the Yarmûk, at 
Siftin, and later in the course of the campaigns under 
Yazid J against the sacred cities of the Hidjāz, 
the two tribes fought under the same chiefs and under 
the same banner, “Lakhmi” became practically 
reduced to little more than a titie of honour. Its 
archaic flavour, the glorious memories which it 
recalled of the phylarchs of “Irak, was socially 
impressive, but the tribe of Lakhm no longer had a 
separate existence from the Djudbám. When in 
the lands to the west of the Euphrates, we find ther 
mentioned alone, the name must be taken to mean 
the Djudhim, and itis the latter that the chroniclers 
usually have in mind. 

Only a last echo of the aristocratic connotation 
of the name "Lakhmi” is seen in the claim of the 
SAbbadids [qv], multh al-fawa%if in al-Andalus 
during the 5th/zth century, to be of Lakhmid 
stock. 
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and bibl. on it, see RCEA, i, 1-2, and I. Shahi 
Philological notes on the al-Namára inscription, 
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LAKHMIDS, a pre-Islamic Arab dynasty of 
“Irak that made al-Hira [q.v.] its capital and ruled 
it for some three centuries from cs. 300 A.D. to ca. 
600 A.D. Strictly speaking, the dynasty should be 
called the Nasrids after their eponym, Nasr, Lakhm 
[gn] being the tribe to which they belonged. As 
semi-independent kings and as chents of the Sasanids, 
the Lakhmids were the dominant force in the political, 
military, and cultural history of the Arabs during 
these three centuries before the rise of Islam. 

1. History. The founder of the dynasty, whose 
floruit may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
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3rd century, was ‘Amr b. ‘Adi, the nephew oi the | 
‘Tandkshid king Djadhima (¢.0.). It was he who made 
al-Hira the Lakhmid capital, whence he conquered 
far and wide in the Arabian Peninsula and, ac- 
cording to the Arabic tradition, warred successfully 
against Queen Zenobia of Palmyra. He appears as 
the protector of Manichaeism after it was outlawed 
in Persia. He was succeeded by his son, Imm? 
al-Kays, described in the famous al-Namira in- 
scription as “king of all the Arabs”, He, too, was a 
warrior king who after conquests in Arabia went 
over to the Romans, died in A.D. 328, and was buried 
atal-Namara in the province of Arabia. The defection 
of Imrw al-Kays to the Romans resulted in the 
first interregnum in the history of the Lakhmids. 
The sources speak of a certain Aws b, Kallim in the 
sixties of the 4th century, and he is given various 
tribal affiliations, but it is almost certain that the 
interregnum began Jong before the sixties and that 
the Ghassinids played an important role in the 
affairs of al-Hira, now that more light has been 
shed on their early history. Certainty cannot be 
predicated of the names and reigns of the Lakhtnid | 
kings assigned by the Arabic tradition to this obscure 
period in their history, sc. the 4th century. | 

The sth century is much better documented in 
the Greek and Syriac sources as well as the Arabic 

which yield imporant data on three Lakhmid 
. The first is al-Nu'min, nicknamed al-A«war 
("tthe one-eyed"), and also al-S3?ib ("the wanderer”); 
according to the Arabic tradition he earned the latter 
for his having renounced the world. This is not 
improbable, since he is known to have visited the 
Syrian saint, Simeon, between 413 and 420. His 
name is associated with the building of the famous 
palace, al-Khawarnak [g^], and with the two 
divisions in the Laklimid army known as al-Shahba? 
and al-Dawsar, He was succeeded by his son al- 
Mundhir, who is said to have reigned forty-four 
years, possibly 418-52. He took part in the Byzantine- | 
Persian war of 421-2 and played an even more 
important role in the internal affairs of Persia by 
his support of Bahrim Gar for the throne. Little 
is known about the Lakhmid kings that followed | 
him, al-Aswad and al-Mundkir LI, but much is known. | 
about the wartior-king al-NuSman II. He took part in 
the Byzantine-Persian war of the period. In 498 
he was beaten by the Byzantine commander Eugenius 
at Bithrapsos; in 502 he advanced against Harris, 
where he was first beaten by the Romane and then 
triumphed over them, but shortly after died of a 
battle-wound in the vicinity of Circesium. A second 
short interregnum takes place in this period, ca 500, 
associated with a certain Aba Va‘tur. 

Of the three centuries of Lakhmid rule in al-Hira, 
the last is the best documented and the most im- 
portant. It is dominated by al-Mundhir IIl, who 
reigned for a half-century, 503-54. Firstly, during 
"his reign the Arabian Peninsula witnessed a reasser- 
tion of Persian power and al-Mundhir made his 
presence felt in it, both as an Arab king and as the 
vassal of Kbusraw Anüshirvan, who entrusted him 
with the entire Persian sphere of influence in Arabia. 
He warred continually with the South Arabian 
kings; ea. $20 he received an embassy from the 
South Arabian king, Yüsuf Dhà Nuwas [q..] and 
ca. 540 he sent one to the new ruler of South Arabia, 
the Ethiopian Abraha (g.0-], During his reign, 
probably in the twenties, took place a third inter- 
regnum, that of al-Harith of. Kinda [g».]. Secondly, 
throughout the Byzantine-Persian conflict he was 

















the spearhead of raids and expeditions against the 
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border provinces, especially in the twenties, ca. 520 
he attained international fame when he received 
an embassy from the Byzantine emperor Justin; 
in 531 he conceived and in part executed the Persian 
campaign which ended in a great victory against 
Byzantium at Callinisum on the Euphrates; in 539 
he engaged in a dispute with the Ghassdnid al-Harith, 
which was one of the causes for the outbreak of the 
Byzantine-Persian war of 539-44; in the forties he 
continued to war with the Ghassinids, but in 554 
he was killed in an engagement with al-Harith near 
Kinnastia, probably the Yawm al-Hiyar of the 
Arabic tradition, 

He was succeeded by his son ‘Ame (554-69) 
whose mother was Hind, the Kindi princess and 
daughter of the same al-Hárith who ruled al-Hira 
during the Kinda interregnum in the twenties, 
and it is by his matronymic, son of Hind, that Amr, 
the son of the most famous of all the Laihmid 
kings, is known to the Arabic sources. The Lakhoids. 
and their adversaries, the Ghassanids, are mentioned 
in the treaty of 56r between Persia and Byzantium; 
according to one of its clauses, both were expressly 
forbidden from waging wars against each other 
which would involve the two world powers, and 
yet Amr continued to make raids against the 
Byzantine frontier in the sixties as did his brother 
Kabis, who appears associated with him as his 
general. In 569 ‘Amr died a violent death, killed 
by the poet “Amr b. Kulthûm {g.v} and was succeeded 
by his brother Kübüs, who reigned for some four 
years (569-73). It was during his reign that the 
Ghassánid al-Mundhir scored, ca. 570, a victory in 
Lakhmid territory not far from al-Hira itself, 
probably the battle of fAyn Ubjigh, but it was also 
in the same reign that the Persian occupation of 
South Arabia took place in 572; this turned the 
tide against Byzantium, and resolved in favour 
of Persia what might be termed the struggle for 
Arabia. 

‘The short period that intervened between the 
death of KAbüs in 575 and the accession of the last 
Lakhmid king in 580 was punctuated by two inter- 
regna; that of the Persian Suhrab may be assigned 
to 573-4, while the other, during which most probably 
ruled Kablsa, an Arab trom the tribe of Tayy?, 
lasted for a few months in $80, before the accession 
‘of al-Nu‘min, Between the two interregna there 
ruled the unpopular al-Mundhir LV, during whose 
reign his namesake, the Ghassánid al-Mundhir, 
scored a decisive victory over the Laihmid, this 
time capturing al-Hlra itself, ca. 573, and setting 
it afire. 

‘The last Lakhmid king was al-Nu'mán, the son 
of al-Mundhir 1V, who ruled for some twenty years 
(580-602). He is the Lakhmid best known to the 
Islamic Arabs and the post-Islamic Arabic sources 
through the panegyrics of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyant 
igo] and through his relations with ‘Adi b. Zayd 
16... Unlike the reign cf al-Mundhir HI, his is 
not memorable for its iuternational relations but 
for those with the Arabs of the Peninsula and wi 
his Sasinid overlords. In his Peninsular wars he 
was unfortunate in a battle (the Yawm Tikhía or 
Takhfa) with Djarbü*, a subdivision of Tamim. 
His relations with the Sásinids varied. Hormuzd 
gave him a splendid erown, while Khusraw Parviz 
fell out with him, possibly because he was intolerant 
of Laklmid pretensions to independence. After 
wandering among the Arab tribes secking refuge, 
he surrendered himself to Parviz, who had him killed 
in 6oz, and with his death the Lakhmid rule over 
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al-Hira came to an end. In so doing, Parviz destroyed 
the shield that protected Persia's flank against the 
Arabs of the peninsula, Some two years after the 
death of al-Nu‘man, the battle of Dha Kar [¢.0.) 
was fought, in which the Arab tribe of Bakr scored 
a victory over the Persians, a foretaste of more 
dramatic victories in the thirties by the Muslim 
Arabs. Dhü Kir foreshadowed al-Kadistyya [¢.v.], 
‘both of which were splendid justification of Lakhmid 
al-Hira as a bulwark for Persia against the Arabs 
of the Peninsula, 

After the death of Nufmán, al-Hira was ruled 
by an Arab from Tayyi’, Lyas b. Kabiga, assisted by 
a Persian, al-Nahlragàn, for some nine years, 002-11. 
After this it became a Persian possession directly 
ruled by the Persians until it fell to Khalid b. 
Walid in 633. The last Lakhmid prince known to the 
sources in this period is al-Nu‘man, nicknamed 
Gharür ("the deluder"), who took part in the ridda 
war in Babrayn and was defeated by al- Ala? b. 
al-Hadrami in 635. 

2, Culture, The geographical location of their 
capital al-Hira and their special relationship to 
‘Sasanid Persia determined for the Lakhmids the 
direction that their history took. In spite of a 
certain independence which they enjoyed, they 
were vassals of the Sasdnids, for whom they perform- 
ed the following important functions: (a) they were 
their shield against the inroads of the nomads from 
the Arabian Peninsula; (b) they watched over their 
sphere of influence in Arabia, especially the Arabian 
littoral of the Persian Gulf, including Babrayn and 
‘Uman, which they ruled for them; (c) they were 
their spear against Byzantium and the latter's client- 
kings, the Ghassinids; and (@) they protected their 
trade interests in the Peninsula, especially the caravan- 
route that connected al-Hira with South Arabia. 

Their fruitful association with Persia is reflected 
in the various forms of their military, political, and 
social life, and in their material culture: (a) the 
sources speak of five units in their army—al-Shahba?, 
al-Dawsar, al-Wad@is, al-Sana*is, and al-Rahain, 
the first of which are said to have consisted of Persian 
troops; besides, there was the Khandak Sat 
"Shápür's Ditch”, rebuilt by Khusraw Andshirvan, 
a limes of some sort protecting al-Hira and extending 
down to where al-Bagra was to be in Islamic times; 
(b) the crowns of the Lakhmids were apparently 
bestowed on them by the Persian kings and with 
the crown came the word itself for crown, tādi, as 
a loanword into Arabic from Persian; and (c) the 
various aspects of their material culture must also 
have been dominated by the Persians in such areas as 
architecture, dress, food, drink, and music. 

Zoroastrian Persia was also the determining 
factor in the attitude of the Lakhmids towards 
Christianity. The Sasinids understandably frowned 
on their adoption of a missionary religion with uni- 
versalist claims, especially after the conversion of 
their secular enemy, Rome, to that religion, The 
second Lakhmid ruler, Imru' al-Hoys, adopted 
Christianity, which fact must at least partly explain 
his defection to the Romans. Only the last Lakbmid 
al-Nu'min, adopted it openly; but since it was 
the Nestorian form of it, in opposition to the Chal- 
cedonian one adopted by Byzantium, it was ac- 
ceptable to the Sasanids. And yet their capital, al- 
Hira, became the great centre of Arab Christianity 
and of its transmission to the Arabs of the Peninsula. 
The city was adorned with churches and monasteries, 
was the seat of a bishopric, and the refuge for many 
a persecuted ecclesiastic. 






































Important as their role was in the political and 
military history of the Arabs and of the Near East, 
it was their development of al-Hira itself as the 
great Arab urban centre in pre-Islamic times that 
must be considered the major and enduring contribu- 
tion of the Lakhmids. In the 3rd century A.D., the 
Arab cities of Hatra, Edessa, and Palmyra fell in 
rapid succession, and the rise of al-Hira a» the ca- 
pital of the Lakhmids, almost immediately after the 
fall of Palmyra, ensured a certain continuity in Arab 
urban life in the Fertile Crescent. 

For almost three centuries, al-Hira stood almost 
alone as a metropolis radiating higher forms of 
culture to the Arabs of the Peninsula; and of all 
the elements of culture that mattered, the most im- 
portant was undoubtedly the development of the 
Arabic script and of written Arabic, called for by the 
demands of an organised and stable urban life in 
al-Hira [see Sanamiyya. A. The Arabic language 
i (1. 
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LAKHNAW, conventional Engtish spelling Lucr- 

Now, the capital city of the Indian state of 
Uttar Pradesh (the United Provinces of British 
India). It is situated on the south bank of the winding 
Gumi river at lat. 26° s2' N. and long. 80° 52° E. It 
is the eleventh Jargest city in the country (popula- 
tion, 197r census: 750, 512) and the second largest 
town of the State. Besides beiny the seat of the State 
government, the city also serves as the administrative 
headquarters of Lakhnaw district and division. 

1. History. Though legend connects the origin 
of Lakhnaw to a mythical local mound called 
Lakshman Tita, a pre-historic stronghold built by 
Lakshmana, brother of Rama, king of Ayodhya, the 
known history of the city can be traced to the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A.D. when it was colonised 
by the Shaykhs, one of whose descendants Shaykh 
Mubammad, better known as Shah Mina, attained 
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great saintly renown, and his shrine, located with 
the confines of the historic Machhi Bhavan, is a place 
of pilgrimage for devotees all the year round, apart 
from being the oldest epigraphic monument of the 
city, During the Dihlf Sultanate (g..] period, 
Lakhnaw figured prominently in connexion with 
the revolt of Ain al-Mulk, son of Mahra, governor | 
of Awadh, against Sultin Mabammad b. Tugbluk 
Between 1394 and 1478, Lakhnaw became part of the | 
Shark kingdom cf Djawnpur [qr]. After changing | 
hands several times between different occupants of | 
the Dibll throne, Lakhnaw finally passed into the | 
Mughal dominion under Humayin, after suffering 
from frequent Afghin incursions. The Emperor 
Akbar, under whom the district of Lakhnaw formed 
part of the sarki of that name in the sitba of Awadh, 
had a special fascination for Lakhnaw, whose delight- 
ful surroundings, pleasant climate, flowers and fruits 
and different varieties of rice are highly spoken of by 
his court chronicler, Abu 'I-Fad!. During Djabiingie’s 
reign, Lakhnaw blossomed into a magnum emporium. 
Awrangzib’s visit to the place is commemorated by 
a mosque which he built on the top of the said | 
Lakshman TH, the oldest site of the city. 

As the fortunes of the Great Mughals dwindied, 
those of Lakhnaw rose, until a new and independent 
kingdom sprang up as an offshoot from the decayed 
tree of the Empire. The governors henceforth paid 
only nominal allegiance to the titular DibI king. | 
Saüdat Khán, who was appointed sübadár by the 
Emperor Mubammad Shih in 1234/1722, became 
the founder of the dynasty of the Nawwabs of 
Awadh, with whose régime most of Lakhnaw's 
glorious past is intimately connected. The period 
of the fourth ruler, Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla, marks 
the greatest height of Lakhnaw's prosperity. The 
extravagance and munificence of his court passed 
into a byword, and could be rivalled only by the Im- 
perial court of Dihli. Along with the Rimi Darwaza 
and the adjacent mosque, the great Imambara, whose 
central hall is one of the largest vaulted rooms in the 
world, forms the apotheosis of his building achieve- 
ments, Lakhnaw was raised to the rank of a royal city 
in 1819 when Lord Hastings transformed the seventh 
aud the last Nawwab Wazir, Ghazi al-Din Haydar, 
into the first king of Awadh. The puppet monarchy 
came to an end in 1855 when the territory was 
annexed to the East India Company territories and 
Wadjid SAN Shah, the last king, was exiled to 
Calcutta, where he lived a pensioner's life under 
British supervision till his death in 1887. 

To the Englishmen, however, Lakhnaw is best 
known as the city whore a regiment of British troops 
under Sir Henry Lawrence, joined by the local 
English inhabitants, put up a gallant defence of the 
Lakhnaw Residency for twelve weeks against heavy 
odds during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, when the 
city witnessed some of the fiercest fighting. The | 
history of the Lakhnaw district after its annexation 
by the British is a history of a long chain of adminis: 
trative changes caused by the exigencies of situations 
obtaining at different times. Later on, Lakhnaw hed 
à conspicuous role to play in the political movements 
of British India, for the famous Lakhnaw Pact 
resulting from meetings held there in December ro16 
between the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League led to the Hindu-Muslim co- | 
operation in the Ahildfat movement and the Non- | 
co-operation movement launched by Mahatma | 
Gandhi in 1920. i 

With gilded domes and graceful minarets rising | 
above its many mosques, imambéfas, palaces and | 








tombs, Lakhnaw gives the impression of fantastic 
splendour, characteristic of the capital of an eastern 
potentate, The fine Djimi® Masajid, the handsome 
Chattar Manzil and the glittering Shah Nadjaf 
mausoleum are, apart from Asaf al-Dawla’s buildings, 
some of the finest speciments of the architectural 
glory of the prodigal Nawwabs. La Martinitre, an 
impressive Christian landmark of Lakhnaw, sym- 
bolises the zeal and influence of General Claude 
Martin (1735-1800), a French soldier of fortune who 
amassed great wealth and position during the days 
of Nawwüb Asaf al-Dawla. The building is an ex- 
quisite memento of the synthesis of European and 
Indo-Saracenic architecture. “As regards learning” 
says Abdul Halim Sharar, the noted contemporary 
Urdu writer, “Lakhnaw was the Baghdad and 
Cordova of India and Nishapur and Bokhara of the 
East”. The world famous čika» embroidery, the hall- 
mark of Lakhnaw’s craftsmanship since the days of 
the fastidious Nawwabs, has developed as the inost 
flourishing industry. Another legacy of the Nawwabt 


; era is the manufacture of good-quality Ahamira 


tobacco used for smoking and the zarda for chewing, 
which have acquired a reputation of their own. 
With Lakhnaw's name is indissolubly associated 
a particular school of Urdü poetry which developed 
there under the benign patronage of the Nawwibs. 
Cultivation of delicacy and refinement, which charac- 
terised the city's social life, left an indelible mark 
on the Urdii poetry produced there. The Urdü lan- 
guage was purified almost to the point of perfection. 
The intensive interest of the Lakhnawi Muslims in 
Sim brought about the sophistication of the 
poetical genre known as marthiya [p] (martyrolo- 
gical epic mourning the tragedy of Karbala), of which 
Anis and Dabir were the two great exponents. 
Modern developments have made Lakhnaw a lea- 
ding city of northern India, It occupies a central 
place in a rich farming region, producing and mar- 
keting wheat, barley, grain, mustard, mangoes and 
sugar cane, Paper and carpet, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, cigarettes and shoes, gold and silver 
wares, wood carving and leather goods, embroidery 
and perfumery are among the chief commercial and 
industrial products of Laklmaw. It is a very im- 
portant centre of the country's railway system. For 
its numerous parks and avenues, Lakbnaw is called 
a "garden city". There is a residentia, University 
founded in 192r, with a large number of boys’ and 
girl colleges, several private and technical schools 
and the provincia! museum. A University of Indian 
music and two national research institutes, sc. the 
Central Drug Institute and the National Botanie 
Garden, are housed there, Nadwat ai-Ulama?, popu- 
larly known as Nadwa College, is universally regard- 
ed as the leading centre of Islamic studies in India. 
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Delhi 1959, 1972; A. L. Srivastava, The first two 
Namabs of Oudh (a crilical study based on original 
sources), Lucknow 1933; ‘Abd al-Hallm “Sharar”, 
Lucknow, the last phas? of an oriental culture, ed. 
and tr. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir Husain, Lon- 
don, 1975. (Annus Supitan) 
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2. Monuments. The most noteworthy of the 
older sites is the tomb of Shaykh Muhammad, known 
as Shah Mina, dated 884/1479 (though biographies 
of saints give 870/1465-6). The tomb of Shaykh 
Jbrähim Cightl, near the ‘Aysh-bigh, dated 96r/ 
3453-4 js à square limestone cel! surmounted by 
blind merlons and a hemispherical dome set on a 
octagonal drum; the plain doorway arch, flanked by 
two small superimposed niches on each side, re- 
sembles Sultanate work at Dihi, Two Mughal 
mausolea in the same area are close to work at 
Fathpir Sikri [q.».] in character, but undated. One, 
the Nadan Maball, apparently the tomb of Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Rabim Khan, was built es a twelve-pillared 
‘open pavilion, but this was converted to a square 
cell with djèl lattices, and surrounded with a 
verandah of twenty pillars whose elaborate brackets, 
including elephant and birds, support a chadidja 
pent. The parapets of this verandah, the cell, and 
the base of the dome carry brilliant tile mosaic 
ornament in dark blue, turquoise and yellow set in 
red plaster: a confirmation of detail to be seen on 
some contemporary book paintings (e.g. Akbar- 
ndma, V & A, IS 2-896 113). The mahapadma 
finial base is extended by 2 petal-like network of 
tilework lines. The red sandstone Sola Khamba 
preserves the open form, here rectangular, with 
sixteen columns surrounding a line of five cenotaphs, 
and supporting a florally carved ceiling above a 
finely panelled plinth. ‘The details indicate the 
transition from the Akbari to the Djahingiri style. 
The Mosque of Awrangzib with three frontal 
arches to its prayer hall, and three domes, is flanked 
by massive octagonal minarets engaged to the front 
corners like the larger Djómi* Masdiid at Dihli, and 
lanterns at the rear; its piskftk however incorporates 
new Baroque curvatures in the upper storey, with an 
arching Chadjdja and flanking éhatris. Following his 
transfer of the administration of Awadh from 
Faydabad (y.0-] in 1180/3775, Asaf al-Dawla built 
a complex including the Asaft Masdjid within the 
Macht Bhawan or Old Fort (Kil‘a) to relieve the 
famine in 1198/1784. This mosque follows the lines 











and reeded. The facade of plain arches set within 
engrailed arches on tapering engaged pillars is 
crowned with a deep foliated frieze, and a continuous 
register of delicate arches surmounted by tiny 
‘bulbous domes, a device already used in the mauso- 
leum of the Nawwib Safdar Djang (d. 1168/1754) 
at Dihl The prayer court, flanked by arcaded 
ranges with octagonal pavilions, is approached by 
a long surge of stops. The same tradition is resumed 
in the Djàmi* Masdjid founded by Muhammad 
‘All Shih (1837-42); there the pisk/áÀ is no longer 
rectangular, but rises into a pointed arch, and within 
its jan, where squinch nets are reduced to waving 
lines, there are three arched entrances. Secondary 
Pishfaks are introduced at the centre of each wing, 
rsing in taller arcades. Luxuriant leaves spring 
round the dome bases, and the same foliation per- 
vades the interior, where the mihrdb, matching the 
entry, is triple. Guldastas of differing length are 
clustered on the skyline. 

The (a*riya ceremonies [9.v.] required large halls, 
of which the greatest, the Bafa Imambata is in 
Asaf al-Dawia’s complex of 1784 (see Fig. r). The 
long range of the facade is handled like that of his 
mosque, but with niched piers, and triads of arches 
at each end marked off by domed octagonal pavilions 
in two storeys. The arches and domes of the parapet 
are reiterated in a second range above, set back with 
‘two more pavilions on the flat roof. The hall within, 
ea, 49 m by 16 m by 15 m high has a solid concrete 
vault carried on successive covings of converging 
groins, and the founder's tomb lies in the middle. 
The architect was Kilüyat Allah. The third building 
of the complex, the Rüml Darwüza, possibly so- 
named after its triple gateway, shares the rapid 
change of rhythm and the recession in levels, but 
the river elevation unexpectedly reveals a giant 
fwd framed within an arch with radiating guldastas, 
and capped by a chairt, The Husaynabad Imám- 
bara of Mubammad ‘All Shih again contrasts 
arches of different sizes with parapet arcades and 
guldastas, though ina light, lacy manner culminating 
in a gilded dome. Tne Hadratgandj Imampata 





of the earlier one, but with a prayer hall of eleven | of Amdjad ‘All Shah (1842-47) is comparatively 
bays, still with three domes, here bulbous, gadrooned, | plain, but its interior, like the other two, was once 
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splendid with crystal chandeliers and precious shrines. 

Besides the imámbáfd burials, the tradition of 
mausolea continued with those of Sa‘adat ‘Alt Shéin, 
(1298-1814) and his wife Kburshid-zida, built by 
his successor Gházl al-Din Haydar (1814-27). Both 
follow the organisation of Safdar Djaug's monument 
with corner turrets capped by /hafris around the 
main dome, but the pishtäk and iän are absent, 
replaced in the former by a tetrastyle portico on 
each face [R. Smith, Journal 1832, V & A. IM 
15/58-1913, pp. 581-2). Both have domes of a strongly 
European profile, with prominent finials and salient 
angles around a tall drum suggesting u derivation 
from Les Invalides (1693-1706); the accumulation 
of lesser domes and bangla vaults around the Queen's 
tomb also recalls Hindu massing. Ghz! al-Din built 
his own tomb, the Shih Nadja{ (Nadja Ashraf) 
dominated by a white, stupa-like dome and finial 
within an arcaded precinct. The garden at Husayni- 
bad contains two supposed replicas of the Tädi 
Maball for a daughter of Mubammad CAI Shih and 
her husband, which however demonstrate complete 
lack of its classical balance. 

The origin of European influences is apparent in 
domestic buildings. Initially Sa'ádat Khan had taken 
over the Pant Maball built by the Shaykhzàdas 
in the Fort; the buildings were improved on a grand 
scale by Shudii al-Dawla (1754-75), but by 1775 
they still lacked unity (Modave, op. eit. 181). Both 
palace and fortifications were destroyed in 1857 and 
after. Asaf al-Dawla transferred the court to à new 
Dawlat Khana including the Asafi Kothi, probably 
commissioned from Claude Martin, in 1782-9, 
Martin, who had arrived in Lakhnaw in 1776, rose 
to become advisor to the Nawwibs, whose taste he 
influenced, creating fine buildings for them and 
obtaining furniture from Europe. These included 
Misi Bagh (Barowen) (1780-1804), a classical 
house with a bow front to the river, and a landward 
court sunk for coolness, and Bibiyapur Kotht, 
a much plainer building. His own town house, 
Farbat-bakhsh (1781) shows the same combi 
tion of climatic ingenuity, strong defences, and wit; 
it was bought in 1800 by Sa‘idat ‘Alt Khan, who 
used it as his residence at the centre of a new palace 
complex. Constantia (La Martiniére (1795-1800) 
though influential was, as Martin's tomb, unsuitable 
for adoption, and continues in his endowment as a 
school. Dii-kwghi (ca. r8os), built by Sir Gore 
Ouseley as a reinterpretation of Seaton Delaval 
back home in Northumberland (1729) became a 
favourite hunting lodge of Saidat ‘Alf, and provided 
the portico model for his tomb. By 1805 the Nawwiib 
had bought all the English houses but three, and 
himself constructed a line new street of such houses, 
radically different from the Indian model, in Hadrat- 
gandj. The building of palaces continued with his 
domed Moti Maball and Lil Báradari (Kasr al- 
Sultán), a throne room with didis as fine as the 
Nadán Maball Ghazl al-Din built the Chattar 
Manzil, incorporating the Farhat-bakhsh, for his 
harem, blending Martin’s classicism with the local 
tendency to culminative recession, and domes with 
Fhadjdja eaves, carrying gilded parasols. That these 
allusions were deliberate is confirmed in the Darshan 
Bilas, of whose four fagades two are taken from 
Barowen, one from Parbat-bakhsh, and one from 
Di-kushi, much as the images in Urdà poetry 
(Jones, op. oit., 224). The borrowing of Western 
motifs remained superficial, and even the use of 
such houses was not fully grasped. Such stylistic 
variety could be realised with ease in the local 




















| medium of stucco on brickwork. This was fully 
| exploited in the vast palace of Kaysar Bagh built 
for Wadjid ‘Ali Shah by Chéfi Miyan in 1848-50; 
the final, Rococo phase of Mughal architecture is 
combined with the gamut of Western elements 
with a splendid and theatrical disregard for rule, 
but little now remains, 

Bibliography: For references to the earlier 
state of buildings see: Voyage en Inde du Comte de 
Modave 1773-1776, ed. J. Deloche, Paris 1971, 
for 1775; W. Hodges, Travels in India 1780-1783, 
London 1794, roofí; Pire J. Tieffenthaler, 
Description historique et géographique de l'Inde, 
Berlin 1786-5, i, 250 ff. (with rough sketches); 
Bishop R. Heber, Narrative of a journey through 
the upper provinces of India ... 1824-25, London 
1820, ü, 3ríf.: W. Hamilton, The Easf India 
gazetteer, London 1828, it, 130 fI.; D. S. Dodgson, 
General views and special points of interest în the 
city of Lucknow, London 1860 (not accurate in 
detailj; P. C. 'Mookherji, Pictorial Lucknow, 
Lucknow 1883 (perceptive). No adequate study 
of the city's architecture has yet been published, 
though there are two unpublished Ph.D. theses, 
B. Tandan, The architecture of the Nawabs of Avadh 
between 1722 and 1865: à descriptive inventory and 
analysis of types, Cambridge University, 6.2.1979, 
no, 10859°61, 3 vols, and R. Llewellyn-Jones, 
The city of Lucknow beforc 1865 and its buildings, 
University of London, July 1980 (primarily on 
European influence). For general works including 
references to Lucknow see nN. For the develop- 
ment of lato Mughal architecture see H. Goetz, 
Late Indian architecture, im AQ xvili (r940), 
Br-102 (no plates of Lakbnaw), reprinted in 
Marg, xil4 (1958), 11-48; idem, The Qudsia Bagh 
at Delhi: key to late Mughal architecture, in IC, 
xavir (1952), 132-53. For inventories of the 
buildings see Archaeological survey of India, nus. 
ii: M.W. provinces and Oudl, ii, Allahabad 1891, 
265-7; Utlar Pradesh district. gazeiteers, xxxvii, 
Lucknow, by V. C. Sharma, U.P. Revenue Dept. 
1959, 391-405. For specific descriptions of buildings. 

| see G. Sanderson, The Nadan Mahall, Solah 

Khamba, and the tomb of Tordhtin Chishti, Lucknow, 

in Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 

1912-13, Calcutta 1916, 132-5 (with excellent 

plates); Ziyaud-din Desai, Masques of India, 

New Delhi 1971, 69-71: Gazetteer of the province of. 

Oudh, 1877, ii, 373 ff. Of the more recent guide- 

books, H. A. Newell, Lucknow, Bombay (?) n.d. 

(before 1928), is useful. (P. A. Axprews) 

LAKHNAWTI (shortened form of Lakhanawatl, 
"home of Lakhan", which is a derivation from 
Laksimand, son of Dasarata and half-brother of 
Rama Candra, and wafi, meaning “home” or “habi- 
tation", the name of an ancient city which served 
as the principal seat of government in Bengal 
under Muslim rule for nearly four centuries. Its 
ruins are still found spread over a narrow and 
deserted channel of the River Ganges in lat. 24* 52' 
N. and long. 88° 10 E., 10 miles/r6 km. south-west 
of the modern Malda town (administrative head- 
quarters of Malda district in the State of West Bengal, 
India), from which it is reached by a macadamised 
road. 

‘Though the date of the foundation of the city is 
shrouded in obscurity, tradition has it that it was 
built by one Sangaldib of the Cooch Behar area 
of north Bengal, who had become unchallenged 
master of Bengal and Bihar after defeating Radia 
Kedar Brahmin of the same region. But the recorded 
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history of Lakhnawti does not begin until the Mus; 
lim conquest of western and northern Bengal in | 
So41108 by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khaldi, the | 
military general of Kutb al-Din Aybak of Dihi, who | 
surprised and defeated Lakhan Sen, the ruling 
Hindu king, at Nadia (represented by the present 
Nabadwip town). After the fugitive king escaped 
into eastern Bengal, Bakhtiyar Khaldji established 
"his capital at Lakbnawti, which thenceforth became 
the centre of Muslim power till the end of the roth/ 
x6th century. The most ancient name of the city was 
Gawr, afterwards changed to Lakhnawt, and 
subsequently called Gawr again. The city was also 
known by various names at different times, such as 
Fathābād, Husaynābäd, Nuşratābād and Djannatā- 
bàd, the last name, meaning "paradise", being given 
to it by the Emperor Humáyün wben he stayed 
there for three months in 1338. The earliest numis- 
matic mention of Lakhnawti as a mint town occurs 
in a coin of Sultàna Radiyya dated 634/1236. The 
nearest contemporary account of this early period is 
‘the Tabakdt-i Násirl, whose author Minbádi-i Sirádj 
visited Lakhnawtl in 641/1285 within fifty years of 
its conquest by the Muslims. Under the Emperor 
Akbar, LakhnawtI was one of the nineteen sarkdrs 
in which Bengal was divided for administrative 
purposes. Abu "Padi states in his Ain-i Akbari 
‘that the city was known in his time both as Lakh- 
mawtI and Gawr. 

After the lapse of three decades of the Khaldil 
ligarehieal rule, the Lakhnawt! kingdom passed 
"ander slave governors, during which it acquired so 
much influence and status that its governors used 
to be called Malik al-Shark. But soon the palace 
intrigues and political squabbles of the Dihli Sulta- 
mate emboldened the viceroys of Lakhnawti to revolt 
against the central imperial authority, the distance 
from Dihi being a greatly-contributing factor here. 
‘The greatest of these revolts took place during the 
reign of the strong-willed Sultin Ghiyath al-Din 
Balban (qv. in Suppl], who personally led a large 
army to Bengal to crush the rebel governor Sultan 
Mughith al-Din Tughril, who was mercilessly put to 
death. Bughra Khan, Balban's youngest son, became 
governor of Lakhnawti in 681/1282, Barani, the 
author of the Te*riaf-i Firis-Shant, gave Lakhnawti 
the name of “Bulghakpor", meaning “place of 
sedition”, in view of the insurrections which fre- 
quently occurred there ever since the inception of 
the Muslim rule. 

With the passage of a century, the small prin- 
cipality of Lakhnawtl expanded into a redoutable 
Muslim kingdom, embracing in its fold Sunargaun 
(the present Dacca area), Satgaun (present Hooghly 
area), the Brahmaputra valley and the marshy lauds 
of southern Bengal. The founder of the llyas-Shahi 
Shams al-Din Ilyas Shih, used to be called 
The process of the cultural 











begun during 140 years of Ilys Shahi rule culminated 
during the next half-century’s reign of the Husayn 
Shahi Sultans, who were particularly noted for their 
active patronage of arts and literature, The fame of 
the Lakhnawt! kingdom spread far and wide, and 
its sultans exchanged ambassadors with the potei 
tates of China and Khurisin. Sultan Ghiyath al- 
Din A'zam Shah (795-813/1392-1419) established 
madrasás in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
and invited the famed Persian poet, Hafiz Shirizi, 
to visit his court and elicited from him a celebrated 
panegyrical ode. The writ of the Sultin of Lakh- 
nawti was respected even beyond the frontiers of 








Bengal, within Orissa, Kameup, Tippera and Arakan. 

The prosperous condition of LakhnawH in the 
mediaeval times attracted the attention of foreign 
travellers. The Portuguese traveller, de Barros, writ- 
ing before 1540, speaks of broad and erowded streets 
with trees planted in rows along the walls to give 
shade to the passers-by, Faria y Souza, visiting the 
city around 1640, describes the capital city lying on 
the banks of the Ganges as being three leagues in 
length, and well-fortified, and containing 1,200,000 
families. Rennell, the cartographer, who visited 
Lakhnawtl in the third quarter of the r8th century, 
portrays the city as “not less than fifteen miles in 
length and from two to three in breadth". 

On account of changes in the course of the Gan- 
ges, the capital was removed from Lakhnawti to 
Other nearby places several times in its long history. 
‘Twenty-six rulers from Bakhtiyàr Khaldii (rro) to 
Kadir Khán (1325) ruled from Lakhnawtl, while six 
kings of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty had their capital at. 
Pandua, 20 miles|32 km. away in the north-easterly 
direction, till r4r4, when it was transferred back to 
Lakhnawtt in the reign of Sultin Djalal al-Din 
Muhammad (818-36/r415-32). In 1564, Sulayman 
Karin) subsequently removed the capital from 
Lakhnawt to Tanda, lying still further to the south- 
west dear the present villare of Mahdipur. The 
capital was again shifted back to Lakhnawtt in 1575 
by Murfim Khàn Khàn-l-Khána, the first viceroy of 
Akbar, but excessive rains in that year caused a 
pestilence in which thousands of inhabitants perished, 
the viceroy himself falling a victim to the contagion. 
The few people that survived the epidemic left the 
deserted city, which never regained its old glory. 
The capital was hurriedly shifted to Tanda, from 
where it was later changed to Ridjmahal in 1589 by 
Radja Man Singh, and then to Dacca in 1608 by 
Isfim Khan, and finally to Murghidabad in 1704 by 
Murshid Kull Khan. 

Though Lakhnawt! was finally deserted towards 
the end of the soth/r6th century, its magnificent 
buildings withstood the ravages of time for another 
century, for as late as 1683 when William Hedges, 
governor of the East India Company, visited the 
place, the architectural remains of the historic city 
were fairly intact. But systematic human spoliation 
caused irreparable damage to the monuments, whose 
bricks and stones were carried away to adom the 
palaces and houses of distant Rādimahal and Mur- 
Shidābād. According to Grant (Fifth report), the 
nizdmat daftar of Murshidabad received Rs. 8000/- 
annually from the local sdmindars of Lakhnawt! as 
fees for the privilege of demolishing the ruins and 
stripping from them their highly-prized enamelled 
bricks and basalt stones. Early in the roth century, 
many carved stones, found in the ruined city, are 
said to have become prey of the Calcutta under- 
takers and others for ornamenting graves in Calcutta. 
Some of the important relics which are still extant 
are as follows: 

‘The Sona Masdiid or Great Golden mosque, a 
massive rectangular mosque, built by Sultan Nusrat 
Shih in 952/1526, is the largest as well as the finest 
of all the monuments of Lakhnawti. It is called 
golden because its domes were actually gilded, and 
Bardari (meaning “audience hail”) because it has 
a spacious court-vard resembling an audience ball, 
‘The Chota Sona Masdiid, built during the reign of 
‘Ala? al-Din Husayn Shah (899-925/r494-1519) is. 
situated in that portion of Lakbnawtl which now 
forms part of the Radishahi district of Bangladesh. 
Of the historie Fort of Lakhnawtl, which lay on the 
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banks of the Ganges and extended for about a mile 
from uorth to south, only the Main Gate, called 
the Dikkit Darwaza, ant the Royal Entrance, 
commonly called Luka Cari, are in existence today. 
The Firüz or Flrüz Shah Minar is a sort of a victory 
tower, 84 ft. high and 62 ft. in circumference, popu: 
larly supposed to have been built by Sayf al-Din Firdz 
Shah (1488-90). The Kadam Rasal is a single-domed 
Square building, constructed by Sultan Nusrat Shah 
in 937/1531 and situated within the enclosure of the 
Fort, The actual relic, which comprises a stall 
carved pedestal of black marble containing a stone 
representation of the footprint of the Prophet, is 
said to be preserved in a private residence nearby 
for reasons of security. Of the remaining important 
mosques, there are the Tantipara Masdild, erected 
around r,$o, the Lattan Masdiid, built in 1475, and 
the Camkatti Masdild construeted by Sultàn Yüsuf 
Shah in 88/1475. In a spot known as Banglikot 
there existed the tomb cf Sultan Husayn Shah (d. | 
925/1519), but it was destroyed in about 1846. The 
tomb of ShayBh Akhi Siridi al-Din "Uthmán, the 
famous saint who visited Lakhnawti in the early 
Bth/t4th century, is located in the north-west corner 
of the Ságardighi, the enormous cistern, nearly 
7 miles/to km, south-west of Malda town. 
Bibliography: Minhadj-i Sirádj Djüzdjani, Ta- 

Dabát-i Nágiri, ed. Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1864, tr. 

H, G, Raverty, Calcutta 1881; Ghulam Husayn 

Salln, Riydd al-saldtin, Catcutta 1898, Eng. tr. 

Abdus Salam, Calcutta 1910; ‘Abd ‘A Khan, 

Memoirs of Gaur and Panduo, Calcutta 1931; 

Abdul Karim, Sociat history of Muslims in Bengal, 

Dacca 1959; M. R. Tarafdar, Husayn Shahi 

Bengal, Dacca 1965; West Bengal District Gazet- 
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LAKIT (4) "foundling", according to the 
definition of Malik law, a human child whose 
parentage and whose status (free or slave) is un- 
known. 

It is a collective duty (wadjib) to pick up an 
abandoned or exposed child. A person finding such a 
child may not, having taken it up, replace it in the 
place where found, If two persons wish to take up the 
child, preference is given to the one finding it first; 
if they have both found the child together, it should 
go to the one best fitted to rear it, but if both are 
equally qualified, then lots may be drawn for it. The 
child's finder must swear in the presence of witnesses | 
that he has found it, so that he may not subsequently. 
claim that it is his own son or slave, The child's 
paternity must be established by regular means. A 
slave, even if liberated through mukdtaa, and a 
married woman, may not pick up a child unless with 
the master's or husband's consent. A person who has 
picked up a child must be free, a Muslim, sui iuris 
(rdskid) and of good character. 

The foundling is presumed to be of free status 
until proved otherwise, and is presumed to be a Mus- 
lim if found by a Muslim in a place populated by 
Muslims. If the local people are, however, all infidels, 
the child is presumed to be non-Muslim. 

Looking after the foundling is the responsibility 
of the finder; the collective obligation (fard Aifáya) 
is converted for him into a personal obligation (ard 
sayn). Nevertheless, certain authorities set the child's 
upbringing as a charge to the public treasury (tbe 
revenue derived from the fay?) or to special endowed | 
foundations (al-Ya‘kGb!, Historiae, ii, 173). The 
finder administers the child's possessions, represents 
him in civil law and is responsible for the expenses | 
of his upbringing, but he may have a remedy against. | 
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the child's father for the cost of these expenses if it 
can be proved that the father voluntarily exposed 
the child and not through necessity. The child's 
upkeep is due until the end of puberty if it is a boy 
and until marriage if a girl. [[ the child dies, 
inheritance belongs to the public treasury as repre- 
sentative of the Muslim conununity, but the ind 
may nevertheless make over the inheritance to the 
child's finder, 

Bibliography: Khalll b, Isbak, Abrége de 
la loi musulmane selon le rite de l'imam Málek, 
tr, G.-H. Bousquet, iii, § 270; Khirshi, Sharh ‘alā 
Mukhiaşar Khalil, vii, 130ff.; Shaykh Dardir, 
Shark 'elà Mukhayar Sayyidi Khalil, iv, 112; 
‘Mawardl, Adad al-kadt, i, No. 1831; D. Santillana, 
Istituzioni di dirito musulmano Malichita con 
riguardo anche al sistema sciafiita, 1, 306. 

(A.-M. DELcAwBRE) 

LAKIT av-IYADI, pre-Islamic Arab poet. 
The name Lakit does not necessarily mean that the 
person bearing it was a foundling; but in the present 
instance, whilst the genealogists know all the poet's 
ancestors (see Ibn al-KalbLCaskel Djamhara, 
Tab. 174 and Register, il, 377), the ductus of his 
father's name has given rise to divergent readings; 
natsap (Ibn al-Kalbl, loc, cit.; al-Djabig, Bayin, i, 
42, 43 52; Ibn Durayd, Jghüikdb, 104; al-Amidl, 
MiPialif, 173); wA'wAn (Ibn. Kutayba, Shi'r, 152-4; 
LA, s.v, L4); and va us[vatuvx. (al-Shammikh, 
apud ak-Mubarrad, Kamil, 829; Tbn al-Shadiari, 
 MuAMárit skuw'ard? al-* Arab, 1-7; al-Bakrl, Mu'djam 
ma staSdjam, 71-5; Aghdni, xx, 23-5, ed. Beirut, 
xxii, 394-8; Ibn Khayr, Falraso, 95; Yàküt, Buldén, 
iii, 125). This last reading seems to be the most 
correct; it even appears in the mss. of the Ditedn 
whose rescension fs attributed to Ibn al-Kalbl, for 
whom, in his Diamhara, the poet was Ma‘bad’s son 
(see above). Such variation is easily explicable, but 
one nevertheless wonders whether two distinct 
persons have not been confused (see Ibm al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Register, ii, 377; amongst Kināna, there was 
moreover a Lakit b. Ya'mar, cited by Ibn al- Kalbi, 
Tab. 36). 

Ibn Kutayba, loe. cif., says that the lyàd [p] 
established in “Irak had to flee for refuge in al- 
Djazica under pressure írom the troops of Anüshi 
wan (531-79 A.D.), who wanted to put a stop to 
their depredations. ‘These last continued, and Lakig, 
who happened to be in al-Hira (or, according to 
Ubu al-Shadjari and al-Bakei, lec. ci, was allegedly 
secretary for Arab affairs in the Sasinid king's chan 
cery), placed his fellow tribesmen on guard against 
an expedition which the Persians were preparing, in 
^ poem in di. But the Lydd remained deaf to this 
warning, persisted in their ways, and were scattered; 
it was then that Lakit wrote a long poem in -'d 
exhorting them to take seriously the new threats 
against them and to choose valiant chief to oppose 
their enemies. 

The Aghdnt (loc. cit.) places these events in the 
same sovercign’s reign, after the battle of Dayr 
al-Djamadiim, during which the [yadis repelled 
the Persian cavalry sent against them (sce Yàküt, 
Buldán, s.v. Dayr al-Djarádjim; naturally, this was 
not the famous battle of 85/702 (q2.]), and makes 
the poem in -ddi the prelude of the poem in -&z. Al- 
Bakri (lər. cit.) also speaks of Dayr al-Djamadjim, 
whilst for Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, the incidents in question 
were contemporaneous with Dha Kar (q.v.], hence 
later, which seems very unlikely. 

Al-Mas*üdl (Murüdi, i, 176-7 - $$ 601-2) tells 
palpably the same story, but places it much further 
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back in time, since, for him, the poet was serving 
in the army (var. in Tanbih, ed. Sawi, x75: was 
languishing in jail) of Sábür I1 (319-79 A.D.); this 
last exterminated the Iyad, and it was the fate 
wrought on the prisoners which, according to this 
tradition, gave Sabir the sobriquet of Dhu "IAkt4f. 

From all these pieces of information, tho personal- 
ity of Lakit remains highly confused, and it ie 
hardly possibly exactly to fix the period when he 
was living, though it was probably during the second 
half of the 6th century A.D, Thanks to his two poems, 
the poet passed into posterity; in the 6th/r2th cen- 
tury indeed, Ibn al-Shadjari (d. s«z/1148) thought 
highly enough of the poem in -€ to place it at the 
beginning of his Mukhtarat, where it has $5 verses. 
It was set to music, and the passage in which the 
ideal war commander is sketched was especially 
famous (see al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 497, 1166; Ibn 
Nubāta, Sarh al-‘uyūn, 203). Lakit is placed on the 
same level as Kuss b. Sá'ida (g.0.] in some verses of 
Zayd b. Diundab a-IyAdI in praise of his tribe (al- 
Diabiz, Besén, i, 42), and as a result, considered as 
the glory of IyAd. One editor of the Diwan, Mu‘id 
Khan (see below), makes him "the first nationalist 
Poet of pre-Islamic Arabia". This Ditedv, which 
contains no more than these two poems, is preserved 
in several mss. of a few leaves: Aya So‘ya 3033, 
Fatih 1665, Chester Beatty 5474 and Berlin 1123, 
1176, 1130. It was made the subject of an edition. 
and German tr. by Th. Nóldeke (in Orien! und 
Occident, i [1862], 689-718), an edition by Khalil 
Tbrihim al‘Atiyya (Baghdid 1399/r970) and an 
edition and English tr, by M. A. MuSd Khan (Beirut 
1391/1971]. 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
above, sce the introds. to the various editions; 
O. Rescher, in ZDMG, lxviii, 382; Fihrist al- 
makhjüjat al-muawiara, i (1954), 466; Brockel- 
mann, I, 27, S I, 55; Blachtre, HZA, ii, 254-5; 
Sezgin, GAS, il, 175-6. (Cu. Petar) 
LAKIT s. ZURARA ». "Upvs ». Zavp B. “AnD 
ALLAH 8. DARIN, Asu Nangar, poet and sayyid 
of the second half of the 6th century A.D. 

His name apparently appears for the first time in 
a tradition concerning the assassination by his 
brother-in-law Suwayd b. Rabla b. Zayd (see Tbn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, Diamhara, Tab. 60, and Register, li, 
S21) of a son (or of a young brother) Malik, of al- 
Mundhir b. Ma? al-Sama?, who had entrusted him to 
Zurára, and the vengeance of ‘Amr b. Hind [q.v.), in 
the first place on the seven sons of the murdered man 
and then on the Banü Hanzala b. Málik (Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Tab. 59), from whom he is said to have had 
about a hundred tribesmen burned; in a piece of 
verse, Lakit reproaches these last for having re- 
mained in the service of the king of al-Hira (Nab@id 
Diariy wa 'l-Farasdak, ed. Bevan, 1084-7 Aghani, 
ed, Beirut xxii, rgo). In his article devoted to a 
mountain in the Hidjaz infested with lions and called 
Tardi, Yákàt (Buldan, i, 835-6) alludes to a “famous” 
yawm Tardi (ci. al-Maydani, ii, 409; E. Meyer, Der 
historische Gehalt der Aisdm al-Arab, Wiesbaden 
1970, does not mention this), in the course of which 
Lakit is said to have been captured by a certain 
Kumayt b. Hanzala. Nevertheless, ít is in the tradi- 
tions about the “days” of Rahraban (see Meyer, 
op. cit., 47-50) and of Shib Djabala (see pJAWALA 
and Meyer, 65-71) that he is most often mentioned. 
In the course cf the first battle, which took place 
after the deatk of Zurára, the latter's son, Ma'bad 
chief of Dàrim, was captured by a section. of the 
“Amir b. Safsa'a commanded by al-Abwas b. Djaffar 




















(Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 93). Laklt, now chief of 
Dirim, then offered his enemies 200 camels as the 
purchase price for his brother, alleging that Zurára 
had forbidden his sons to go beyond that number so 
26 not to incite their enemies to obtain large ransoms. 
Despite the prisoner's supplications, in which he 
offered 1,000 camels from his own herds, Lakit 
remained immovable and left Mabad to dic of 
hunger and thirst in captivity (Nakd%id, 227; al- 
Mubarrad, Kémil, 424; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Jd, ed. 
1346/1948, iii, 308; ete.). 

As sayyid ol Dārim, Lakit decided to avenge the 
death of his brother, and assembled a force of 
warriors from Tamim (with the exception of the 
Band Satd b. Zayd Manit, according to Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 247, who accounts him one of the war 
leaders worthy of the title diarrdr), from Dhubyan 
and Asad, as well as a coutiagent said to have been 
sent by al-Nu‘man b, Mundhir, against the coalition 
of the ‘Amir b, Sa‘sa‘a and the ‘Abs. Exactly a year 
after the "day" of Rabrahàn, ca. 580 according to 
Meyer, loc. cit, the "day" of Shi*b Diabala took 
place; during the clash, accompanied by the usual 
exchange of verses, Lakit, who was mounted, for 
the first time among the Arabs, on a horse capa- 
risoned with brocade provided for him by the king 
of Persia, was felled by the blows of an opponent 
variously named in the sources (see e.g. al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 194; Yàküt, Buldén, i, 24) but who must have. 
been Shurayh d. al-Abwas (Nakaig, 663-5; A ghant, 
xi, 135-7). He died the next day, not without having 
uttered once more some verses, and the leadership 
passed to his brother Hadiib {g.2.]. Since his enemies 
had yet again struck him after his death, this gra- 
tuitous action inspired some verses of his daughter 
(or his sister, according to *Ihd, ili, 309) Dukhtanüs, 
wife of his cousin ‘Amr b. ‘Amr b, *Udud (Nak2'id, 
665; A ghānā, xi, 137-9; Yäķüt, Buldén, ii, 24). 

Although al-Djahiz, in a rather obscure passage 
(Hayawän, ii, 93), seems to consider Lakit as a 
tyrant, the sources cite an anecdote in which one has 
his widow (a daughter of Hani? b, Kablsa according 
to akMubarrad, Kamil, 493, and al-Maydanl, 
A mithal, ii, 231-2, or else a certain. Mukadhdbafa bint 
Kays b. Khalll according to Yakat, Buldés, ii, 
372-3, who had remarried, eulogising Labi; and 
telling her new husband that he was certainly as 
{sweet as) water, though not however as sweet as that 
of the famous spring of Sadda”—md? wa-ld ha-Sadda?, 
an expression which became proverbial. 

I-Diabiz (op. cit., iv, 382) considers that all the 
sons of Zurára (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 60, cites 
ten of them) were poets, but their output hardly 
appears profuse, and only a small number of verses 
attributed to Lakit survive; these are brought 
together by Abkáryüs in Rawdat al-adab, 258-9. 
Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article): Ibn Sallàm, Tabakát, 138; Diabiz, 

Bayén, il, 170, iti, 220; Ibn Kutayba, Shit, 662; 

idem, ‘Uyûn, iv, 17; Amid, Mwialif, 175; 

Rothstein, Lajmiden, index; Blachére, HLA, ii, 

257 and index; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 194. See also 

Dyawata and HApriB B. ZURARA. 

(Cr. Petar) 

LALA [Owing to circumstances beyond their 
control the editors are unable to supply the article 
planned under this entry. They intend to publish it 
in the Supplement.) 

LALA MEHMED PASHA, grand vizier 
under Ahmad I. He was a Bosnian by origin and a 
relation of Mehmed Sokollu Pasha. The year of this 
birth is not given. After having had higher education 
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in the palace, he was mifr-dkibar, aud became in 1003 
1565 agha of the Janissaries. In the next year he 
took part in the Austrian wars as beglerbegi of Rim- 
and was commander of Esztergom (Gran, Turkish: 
Usturghon) when this town capitulated to the Aus- 
trian army in Muharram 1004/September 1595. 
During the following years, Lala Mehmed was 
several times ser-‘asker in Hungary and when, in 
Safar tor3/July 1604, the grand vizier Yawuz “Ali 
had died in Belgrade on his way to the Hungarian 
theatre of war, the sultan sent the imperial seal of 
office to Lala Mehmed. Although peace negotiations 
were continually being resumed, the new grand vizier 
took in that year Waitzen (Turk. Wat) but besieged 
in vain Esztergom. During next year's campaign, 
Esztergom was taken by Lala Mehmed (29 September 
1605), and in November he crowned the Hungarian 
Bocskay as king of Hungary (excepting the regions 
occupied directly by the Turks) and Transylvania, 
in that same year, the Turkish eastern army under 
Cighale Pasha was beaten by the Persians, while 
the troops sent to subdue the revolt in Anatolia 
were routed at Bolwadin. After his return, it was 
decided that the grand vizier should remain next 
year in the capital and lead the war on the two fronts 
and, if possible, bring to a successful end the long- 
drawn peace negotiations with Austria. The young 
sultan, however, changed his mind in keeping with 
the wishes of the Kapudan Pasha Derwish, who was 
intriguing against Lala Mehmed. Accordingly, the 
latter was ordered to take command of the army 
against Persia. He had already put up his tent in 
Uskiidar, when overcome by sorrow because of the 
frustration of his plans, he was seized with an apo- 
plexy and died three days afterwards (23 May 1606). 
He was buried near the fürbe of Sokollu Pasha, 
Bibliography: The tarikis of Petewi who, 

as scribe, had served Lala Mehined on several 
occasions (cf. Babinger, GOW, 192), Nafimà and 
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LÀLE DEVRI, "The Tulip Period", the name 
given to one of the most colourful periods of 
the Ottoman Empire, corresponding to the 
second half of the reign of Abmed HII (1703-30 
[g.v.}) and more precisely to the thirteen years of the 
vizierate of Nevshehirli Ibrahim Pasha (gv. The 
tulip which gave its name to this era had been ex- 
ported from Turkey to Austria by Ogier Ghislain de 
Busbecq, the ambassador of Ferdinand I of Habsburg 
(1503-64) at the court of the Sultan, but it was in 
Holland that its cultivation was developed, trough 
the efforts of the botanist Charles de Ecluse (C. Clu- 
sius) (Arras 1526-Leiden 1609), who occupied the 
Chair of Botany at the University of Leiden. The 
predilection for tulips spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, but the mania for this plaut adopted its 
most extravagant forms in Turkey, In fact, imported 
back to Turkey from Holland in the 17th century by 
the Austrian ambassador Schmid zum Schwarzen- 
horn during the reign of Ahmed III, this flower 
became the object of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
tulip fashion gave birth to an architecture, of which 
the elegant Lale Djami* mosque, in Istanbul, is an 
example; to an art form, Ottoman baroque, inspired 
by French “rococo”; and to a literary genre, the 
poet Nedim [g.v.] being the prototype here, 

The promoter of this fashion was the Grand 
Vizier Ibrāhīm Pasha of Nevshehir, son-in-law of the 
Sultan. Coming to power at the beginning of 1718, 








over the Treaty of Passarovitz (2r July 1718), put- 
ting an end to a state of continual war which had 
disrupted the economic structure of the Empire and 
devasted its rural areas. After Passarovitz, the 
Grand Vizier applied himself to pursuing the objec- 
tive of peace, and his vizierate was to be marked 
by an initial period of absolute peace, followed by 
a period of euphoria induced by victorious cam- 
paigns in Iran, which was then in a state of anarchy 
as a result of the Afghin invasion. Agreeable and 
peace-loving by temperament, Ahmed III had a 
strong hedonistic streak. He was a cultured man, 
a poet and calligrapher, but also a man of exceptional 
greed. Ibráhim Pasha was himself refined and cul- 
tured, an extrovert personality and a lover of peace 
and pleasure. Having similar tastes, the two men 
were well-suited to each other. Ibrahim Pasha was 
at pains to satisfy both the hedonistic nature and 
the avidity of the Sultan, By anticipating the latter's 
desires, he simultaneously reinforced his own status 
and ensured the relaxation and well-being of his 
master. The Sultan took no interest in any aspect of 
government and left all the responsibility of state 
to his vizier, who surrounded himself with close 
relatives and rid the court of all hostile elements. 
Until 1730, the entire administration of the state 
was under his control and all important posts were 
held by his appointees; this nepotism caused much 
resentment and earned him numerous enemies. 

Overtures to the West. The Grand Vizier was 
a man of enlightened sympathies, and the years of 
his vizierate were marked by a series of approaches 
to the West. For the first time in the history of 
the Ottoman Empire, attempts were made to benefit 
from the political, economic and cultural structures 
of Europe. Diplomatic relations were fostered, es- 
pecially with France: an ambassador, Yirmisekiz 
Celebizade Mebmed Efendi, was accredited to the 
court of Louis X V, and was instructed to study those 
French institutions which might be adapted to the 
requirements of Ottoman lands (171). Commercial 
relations with France were developed: each year, five 
hundred trading ships operated between France and 
Turkey. 

Policies of progress, construction and inno- 
vation. In 1724, the first printing-press was in- 
stalled in Istanbul, through the good offices of 
Ibrahim Miiteferrilca [g.v.], a Hungarian converted to 
Islam, aided by the son of the Sultan’s ambassador 
to the court of Louis XV, who had accompanied his 
father to Paris, A French officer of engineers, de 
Rochefort, was invited to prepare plans for reforming 
the army on the Western model, while another 
French convert to Islam, Kbumbaradjt Abmed 
Pasha [see AHMED PASHA BONNEVAL], organised a 
corps of artillery. Yet another French convert to 
Islam, Geréek Dawad Agha, was responsible for the 
foundation of the first team of fire-fighters. A lover 
of arts and literature, the Grand Vizier surrounded 
himself with poets, musicians and artists, He pro- 
hibited the export of rare manuscripts and founded 
a society for the translation of Arabic and Persian 
texts, He established five libraries, in addition to 
that of the Sultan, of which the poet Nedim was 
curator, He gave a fresh impetus to the manufacture 
of porcelain and earthenware, restoring the work- 
shops of Izmid and Katayha and founding a new one 
in Istanbul, that of Tefkür Sarayl. He founded a 
textile-mill. In the context of municipal engineering, 
the projects that he instituted include the construe- 
tion of a dam to bring water from the Forest of 
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of harbour installations; he supervised the markets 
personally, regulating the sale of bread and the 
importation of coffee, He encouraged progress in 
medicine. Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, the wile of 
the British ambassador to the court of the Sultan, 
states in her Leiters that certain maladies were, 
Detter treated in Turkey than elsewhere and, in 
particular, she mentions the existence of a vaccine 
against small-pox. The Sultan was an enthusiastic 
promoter of construction projects: fountains, mos- 
ques and mausoleums sprang up in every corner of 
Istanbul; palaces, pavilious (koghh [q.v.]) gardens and 
places of recreation adorned the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus, Architects were brought in from 
Europe, and ou his return from France in 1721, 
Yirmisekiz Celebizade Mebined Efendi brought with 
him the plans of palaces and gardens. The most 
famous of these palaces, that of Sa'dabid, was built 
at the base of the Golden Horn, at Kaghitane. Given 
this name on account of an ancient paper-mill 
dating from the Byzantine era, it was to become a 
favourite place of promenade; the palace was erected 
jn two months, according to the plans brought from 
France; the French ambassador, the Marquis de 
Bonnac, presented the Sultan vith the forty orange- 
trees which adorned the facade; and the first feast 
‘was held there on 31 July 1722, of which Nedim has 
left us an account, The Tulip Period was an era of 
Progress and increased interest in art and culture, 
poetry and music being predominant; in poetry, 
Nedim was an innovator, introducing music into 
verse and popularising ballads (harbi). 
Entertainment, When wearied with affairs of 
state, Ahmed ITI sought rest and recreation, Over a 
period of almost thirteen years, Ibrähim Pasha pro- 
cured for him an ambience of continuous festivity, 
symbolised by the tulip. Gardens and window-frames 
were decorated with tulips; different varieties pro- 
liferated; 839 were enumerated in 1726. Competitions 
were organised. Bulbs became so expensive that the 
government was obliged to control prices in order 
to prevent speculation (firman of Muharram r14o/ 
September 1722). A bulb in the possession of an 
ambassador went missing; town-criers appealed ín 
vain for its return and houses were searched. At 
times when the flowers were in bloom, Ahmed [11 
used to change his place of residence, proceeding 
majestically to his yalls (palaces built on the edge of 
the water). The people resorted en masse to the tulip 
promenades, and barges sailed to Sa‘dabad and 
other places of recreation. Festivities were also held 
at night, and these were renowned for the spectacle, 
in the gardens of the Palace of Cicághán, “Palace of 
Candles", at the mouth of the Bosphorus, of burning 
night-lights or candles under every tulip, hence the 
name given to this palace; in the illuminated gardens, 
tortoises were to be seen meandering over the beds 
of tulips, bearing night-lights on their shells. Nedim 
has left us a reminiscence of these festivities in the 
lines: "Let us laugh, be glad, make merry/ . . . Comé 
slender cypress, let us set our course for Sa‘dabad. 
‘When the tulip season was at an end and the rigours 
of the winter arrived, the round of entertainments 
continued unabated. The cold and the inclement 
weather were forgotten at the “feasts of elvd"; 
poets, men of letters, musicians and singers were 
invited to these occasions, and the most intemperate 
nights of the winter were passed in convivial com- 
pany, enlivened by a profusion of choice viands and 
confections; the banquet came to its climax with the 
arrival of the kelvd, brought in on copper plates and 
prepared in the presence of the guests, to the ac- 

















companiment of music and song. Besides the tulip 
feasts and the helnd banquets, the ceremonies as- 
sociated with the circumcision and marriage of the 
thirty-one princes and princesses, the children of 
Abmed IIL, were the occasion for interminable 
festivities. Such feasts sometimes lasted for as long 
as a week or ten days (for example, in April 1719, 
April 1720, May 1721). In 1727, there were helud 
banquets which lasted for a whole month; that same 
Year, the month of Ramadan fell in May, giving rise 
to further festivities; between 1726 and 1730, the 
month of Ramadan fell in the spring, and was 
celebrated accordingly each year. 

With the passage of time, the festivities became 
ever more extravagant: the Sultan's palace was 
crammed with tulips and pinks at the height of 
winter and also with odoriferous shrubs; thousands 
of birds sang in gilded cages; pleasure was the sole 
purpose of living; the Sultan and the Vizier, both of 
them poets and callipraphers, wrote love-poems 
addressed to each other. Under the influence of the 
court, a change in public morals was discernible, and 
& love of luxury and the pursuit of pleasure became 
more marked. In her Letters, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu declares that Turkish women are more 
liberated than their English counterparts, Lines by 
Nedim are an indication of the moral freedom of the 
time: "Ask permission of your mother, say that you 
are going to the Friday Prayer... Come, slender 
cypress, let us set our course for Sa'dábád." Wishing 
to rival the people of the court, the middle class also 
embarked on schemes of reckless expenditure, thus 
causing the ruin of numerous households, As a means 
of restraining such expenditure, the Grand Vizier was 
obliged to pass a law regulating clothing according 
to social class, especially in regard to decorative 
dress worn by women. But this moral laxity scan- 
dalised the public; the Sultan had swings built for 
ihe people's amusement, and the sight of swinging 
women pushed by young men was an affront to 
public opinion; in addition, members of the nobility, 
including the Grand Vizier himself, were accused of 
amusing themselves, during barge-trips on the water, 
by tossing gold coins into the corsages of the ladies; 
there was even an accusation levelled against the 
Grand Vizier that he had made continua! advances 
to the attractive wife of the Kadi of Istanbul, Zülàli 
Hasan Efendi. 

The end of the festivities. The unbridled 
expenditure by the court, the relaxation of morals, 
the taxes levied by the Grand Vizier to pay for ever 
more costly entertainments, caused discontent among 
the people, in particular the fanatica! and reactionary 
class of the Swlemd?, The people felt that they had 
deen let down, Although the Grand Vizier had made 
great efforts in the interests of cultural growth, 
had bad done nothing to combat the fanaticism of 
the ‘ulema? and the ignorance of the masses. The 
‘Janissaries, ignorant and fanatical, whose income 
depended on pillage in time of war, felt themselves 
threatened by the military reforms advocated by the 
Grand Vizier. The latter had imposed new taxes on 
commerce, taxes which caused discontent both among 
the artisans and among the Janissaries, who engaged 
in smallscale trading daring their leisure time. The 
“ulema? took it upon themselves to fan these 
grievances. However, the revolt was caused by 
political factors. 

The foreign policy of Ibrahim Pasha consisted in 
the avoidance of war; however, the Tulip Period 
saw a temporary extension of Ottoman sovereignty, 
‘on account of the Afghin invasion of Iran. In the 
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anarchic conditions which prevailed, a new rivalry 
brought the Turks and the Russians into confronta- 
tion in the Caucasian provinces. Thanks to the 
mediation of the French ambassador, the Marquis 
de Bonnac, this tension was resolved in an amicable 
fashion and a Russo-Turkish treaty, signed 23 June 
1724, divided the Iranian spoils between the two 
powers: the Turks occupied Tiflis, Erevan, Tabctz 
and the territories to the west of a line frown Ardabil 
to Hamadan, while the Russians took possession of 
Derbend, Bakü and Düghistán. This treaty was the 
occasion for fresh festivities, with exchanges of gifts 
between Turks, Russians and French, then control of 
affairs was delegated into the hands of the wilis of 
the frontier regions, and the festivities continued. 
However, in Iran, the situation was soon reversed: 
Nadir Shah succeeded in seizing power having over- 
turned the Afghan dynasty and, in 1730, be com- 
pelled the Turks to restore the Iranian territory that 
thoy had occupied, There was news of the capture of 
Hamadan and the massacre of its Turkish garrison. 
The Grand Vizier tried to keep the defeat a secret 
and to settle matters peaceably through diplomacy, 
but Nadir Shih refused to negociate, In order to 
stifle public unrest, it was necessary to prepare a 
campaign. On 17 July, the Ottoman army paraded 

sküdár, where until 3 August it awaited the 
arrival of the uncommunicative Sultan, The latter 
finally joined his troops to conduct a grandiose 
procession which was nothing more than a show-off, 
all the soldiers returning to theic homes at the end of 
ihe parade. But on 12 August, it was heard that the 
Iranians had taken Tabrlz and brutally inassacred 
the Turks who had been stationed there. Again, 
Ibrahim Pasha tried to suppress the news, but 
Janissaries returning from the frontier regions spread 
the news of Iranian atrocities through the kammamns.. 
Discontent mounted, and the Grand Vizier was held 
responsible for the setbacks. Janissaries and ‘wlema? 
fanned the fanaticism of the artisans, In his report 
dated 17 September 1730, the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
the French ambassador, speaks of hesitation to act 
on the part of the Sultan’s court. This indecision was 
to prove crucial to the success of the revolt, which 
broke out on the morning of 28 September. The 
leading officials of the State were on holiday at the 
time: the Sultan and the Grand Vizier at Cskiidar, 
the governor of Istanbul, Kaymak Mustafa Pasha, 
son-in-aw of Ibrahim Pasha, was busy tending his 
garden beside the Bosphorus, as was the Kapudan 
Pasha, another son-in-law of the Grand Vizier. The 
insurgents were able to act with total freedom, Their 
leader was Patrona Khalil, an Albanian, formerly 
aà levend [q.v.] on the Sultan's flagship Patrona, of 
whom we have a portrait painted by the artist of the 
Tulip Period, the Dutchman Vaniour (1656-1738); 
he was a man between thirty-five and forty years old, 
already an active veteran of numerous rebellions, a 
skilled demagogue and inciter of crowds, who made a 
precarious living, sometimes as an itinerant trader, 
sometimes as a town-crier or hammdm masseur, The 
crowd which assembled at the Hippodrome Square 
(At meydan!) consisted of some thirty artisans, 
mostly Albanians, who were joined by the trades- 
people from the bazaar and about three hundred 
Janissaries whose Agha had made his escape with 
great difficulty and bad reached Üsküdir in disguise. 
Towards evening, the number of rebels bad risen to 
2,000 persons. The revolt was the work of a handful 
of ignorant artisans: Patrona Khalil, Muslu the 
vegetable merchant and ‘AIT the coffee stall owner, 
‘but in fact it was skilfully directed by two individuals 








belonging to the lema? class: the preacher of Aya 
Sofya, spirtzide Abmed Efendi, and the Kägi of 
Istanbul, the Albanian Zúläl Hasan Efendi, who 
had personal reasons for bating the Grand Vizier. 
According to tho report of the Marquis de Villeneuve, 
dated 7 October, the tragic outcome was caused by 
the indecision of the Sultan, The court did not return 
to Istanbul until the night of 29 September, two days 
after the outbreak of the revolt. On the morning of 
the 3oth, Ahmed LII sought to negotiate with the 
rebels: feeling themselves in a position of strength, 
the latter demanded that the Grand Vizier and his two 
sons-indaw, the Ketkuda Kaymak Mustafa Pasta 
and the Kapudan Pasha, be handed over to them. 
The Sultan tried in vain to rescue his favourite; in 
the night of 30 September, fearing for his own life, he 
ordered the strangling of Ibrahim Pasha and his 
two sonsinlaw, and at dawn their bodies were 
Surrendered to the rebels, on three ox-drawn hearses. 
But the insurgents, who had pillaged and sacked the 
palaces of the viziers, now insisted on the abdication 
of the Sultan. Züläli Hasan Efendi and Ispirīzāde, 
acting in the name of the rebels, communicated 
decision to Ahmed III, In the night of 2 October, 
having received the guarantee that his own life and 
those of his sons would be spared, be abdicated in 
favour of his nephew Mahmid who was immediately 
enthroned, Soon afterwards, Mahmid I had the 
ringleaders of the revolt assassinated. 

‘The age of festivity had come to an end: the 
tulip gardens, the palaces and the places of re- 
creation bad been destroyed. The tulips had gone: 
they left behind a sumptuous but tragic memory. 
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LALEZARI, Suvi Memeo, Ottoman au- 
thor of a work on tulips, the Misin al-ashir 
“Balance of flowers", This treatise on the cultivation 
of tulips was composed in the reign of Sultan Ahmad 
IIL (xx15-43/2703-30), who had given the author the 
title of Shikiife-perwerdn "cultivator of blossoms” oa 
the suggestion of the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha 
between 1718 and 1730, 

Bibliography: H. Fr. von Diez, Denkwürdig- 
keien aus Asien, Halle and Berlin 185, ii, 1 fl., 
reprinted as Vom Tulpen- und Narcissen-Bau in 
der Türkey aus dem Ttrkischen des Scheich Muham- 
med Lalézari, Halle and Berlin 1815; Pertseh, 
Katalog der türk. Hss. Berlin, 305, no. 232. See 
also LALE DEVRI. (Tx, Mexzet) 
LALEZARI, Suave Mryuep Tin, Ottoman 

kādi and author of several theological works, 
often known as Kàdi Mebmed. 

The date of his birth is unknown, but he was born 
in Istanbul and was presumably connected with the 
Lálezir quarter near the Fatih Mosque. He became 
a mollà and a müderris. In. 1201/1786-7 he was bagi 
at Eyyüb, and then on 30 Mubarram 1204/20 October 
1789 he died at his house in Rumeli Higàr. None of 
his extant works has been printed, but these all 
exist in manuscript in Istanbul libraries. They in- 
clude a series of theological commentaries, such as 
the Mizin al-mukim fi ma'rifat al-hislds al-mustakim, 
the Daf* i'tirdd Raghib Pasha fi hakk al-fusiüs, and 
one on the Kaside-yi naniyye, and various others on 
works of leading Sunnt scholars like al-Maturkll, 
al-Ghazall, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djllan} and al-Birgewl. 

Bibliography: Hüseyn Aywansarayl, Hadikat 
al-djawámi*, Istanbul 1281/1864-5, i, 190; Bursall 
Mebmed Tàhir, ‘Othmanti méPellifleri, i, 349; 
Mebmed Thüreyyä, Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iti, 243; 
1A, art. Mehmed Táhir (M. Münir Aktepe). 

(Ep.) 

LALISH, a valley some 3o müles/so km north- 
north-east of Mawsil in ‘Ira, in the Jada? of Shi 
‘khan and in a largely Kurdish mountain area, famed 
as the principal pilgrimage centre of the 
Yazldi sect [see vaztols}. The diamd‘iyya of the 
Yazidis is held from the 23th to the 30th September 
O.S. (6th to the 13th October N.S.) each year, and 
revolves round the shrine of the founder, Shaykh 
‘Adi b. Musifir (g.r.] and the tombs of other early 


























describe the festival seems to have been Sir Heary 
Layard in 1846 and 1849; a valuable description of 
the ceremonies as they were held in the 1940s is given 
by C. J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage to Lalish, London 

1967. 

Bibliography: given in the article, — (En) 
LALITPUR, the name of a town in the Bun- 

delkhand regíon of Central India, administra- 
tively ín the southwards-protruding tougue of the 
former United Provinces, Uttar Pradesh of the 
Indian Union. It is situated in lat, 24° 42’ N. and long. 
78' 28 E. on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
9n the Kánpür (Cawnpore) — Saugor road. Tradition. 
ascribes iis foundation to Lalita, wife of a Deccani 
Ragja, and till the early 16th century it was held by 
the Gonds. In the 17th century it fell within the 
Bundela state of Canderi. In the first half of the roth 
century, it passed ftom Marithd control to that of 
the British, and in 1844 the District of Candérl was 
formed, with its name changed in 1861 to that of 
Lalitpür; in 1891 it was absorbed into Jhansi District. 
The Candéri and Lalitpür Districts were centres of 
fighting, under the leadership of Radja Mardin 
Singh of Banpir during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, 
and Lalitpür town was temporarily abandoned by 
British troops. The antiquities of LalitpGr include 
several Hindu and Jain temples, and there is an 
inscription of Sultan Firdz Shih Tughlule dated 759/ 
1358. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazeteer of India’ 
138-9, xvi, 133-4; D. L, Drake-Brockman, District 
gazctecrs of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh, xxiv. 
Jhansi, Allahabad 1909, 213 ff, 286-93. — (Ep.) 
LALLÜDJI LÁL, the most important trans- 

lator of Sanskrit works into Bradj-bhasha prose 
at the Fort William College, Calcutta. Born at Agra 
in 1763 of a family of Brahmin priests, in 1786 he 
sought employment with Nawwab Mubarak al- 
Dawla of Murshidabad and then settled in Calcutta, 
where he died in 1835. 

In 1802 Jobn Gilchrist, the Professor of Hindustant 
(later known as Hind] and Urdü) at the Fort William 
College, appointed LallüdjI as an assistant in Bradj- 
bháshà. His primary duties were to help the Professor 
in his publications of a Hindustánl grammar and 
dictionary. Lallüdii also collaborated with the senior 
Muslim translators of Hindustini in their works. 
Based on Lallüdjj's interpretation, Kágim ‘AIT 
Djawän translated  Shahwwiala, ihe celebrated 
Sanskrit drama of Kalldisa (ca. 375-455 AD). 
‘Lalldgjf also translated a book on Hinda polity and 
wrote an elementary manual of Bradj-bhishi, but 
became infinitely more famous for his Premságar. 
This is a translation of the tenth book of the Bhdga- 
vata Purdna or Srimad Bhigavatam, containing the 
life story of Krishna, especially of his boyhood. The 
original Sanskrit was first translated into Bradi- 
bhasha poetry by Caturbhudidas ín i5ro, and 
Lallüdj! translated it into lucid Bradj prose, which 
even the Muslims of that century praised highly, 
both for its content and its language. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article Hiwnl, iee T. Roebuck, Ammals of the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta 1819; Proceedings 
of the College of Fort William 1801-1805, National 
Archives, New Delhi. (S.A. A. Rizvi) 
LAM, the 23rd letter of the Arabic alpha- 














Det, transcribed as /; numerical value 3o [see 
ABDIAU]. 
Definition: fricative, lateral, voiced. It is called 





a liquid (H. Fleisch, Traité, i, $ 3 b) because of the 


saints of the sect. The first European to attend and | fluidity of its emission. This act of emission comes 
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normally from the two corners of the mouth, | 
bilateral; it can be made from one side only, with 
unchanged acoustic results, | unilateral (M. Gram- 
mont, 71 penult. This last was probably the case with 
the dad (a lateralised consonant [see Dib]), called 
al-gafa, which was made from the right or left side 
of tbe mouth (Stbawayb, ed. Paris, li, 452, l. 17-18). 
J. Cantineau has placed ! amongst those "'consopants. 
outside the classification scheme" (Esquisse, 83, and 
Consonantisme, 288), see A. Martinet's observations 
in BSL, xlix/r (1953), 77. According to Arabie tradi- 
tion, it is bayniyya, dhalabiyya, wadjkiüra, and also 
called munharifa “incurvated” (See Fleisch, op. cit., 
$47 2,d, §48,¢, f, § 49, i, and Cantineau, Cours; 50). 

‘The articulation described above is for the pho- 
neme; for the phonological oppositions which define 
the phoneme J, see Cantineau, Esquisse, x72, and for 
the incompatibilities, ibid., 200. 

Lim is emphatic | in the word A/Jak when it is 
preceded by the vowels u or a, so that one says “inda 
Hab, but li-lāh (see references in Cantineau, Cours, 
$1 n. t; for 2 study of its articulation, references in 
Fleisch, of. ci., 224 n. t). The treatises on tadjwid 
set forth the rules according to whieh I may be found 
in other words (Cantineau, Cours, 51). 

Lam seems to continue an articulation which was 
similar to it in common Semitic (Cantineau, Esquisse, 
indeed, one may go further and add that 
"La liquide latérale 7 se trouve en correspondance 
régulière en sémitique, berbère et couchitique” 
(M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la 
phondtique du chamito-sémitique, Paris 1947, 182). 

Alterations: (a) Exchange of phonemes: 
1> » in a fairly numerous groups of doublets. In 
several of these, the phenomenon does not seem to be 
conditioned, e.g, kullat and kunnat “mountain peak”, 
and 7 > r in ‘ad mutakațjil and mutakaffir "a piece of 
split wood" (Fleisch, op. cil, $ 9 f, g). 

(b) Assimilation. The l- of the definite article 
is assimilated when in contact with the “sun” conso- 
nants, sc. the dentals to the prepalatals (except for 
di). For -I when it is final in a word, assimilation of the 
initial following consonant is especially notable in the 
case of the interrogative particle ha? and of bal “nay, 
on the contrary" (ibid, $ 12 k); lor the variations of 
the Kuran readers, see Joc. cif. For the position in 
the dialects, see Cantineau, Cours, 53-4, to be com- 
pleted for Egypt by the material in N, Tomiche, Le 
parler arabe du Caire, Paris-The Hague 1964, 27; and 
for Mauretania by that of D. Cohen, Le dialecte arabe 
Hassaniya, Paris 1963, 23-4. In regard to Lebanon 
one might add mph ^- vinh "well", sdr-Ina 5- gár-rna. 
"'has been for us”, and -Ina > -anna “for us” (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 398), and for Aleppo (A. Barthélemy, Dict. 
arcfr, Paris 1935-54 and 1969), assimilation at a 
distance, as in Jaki’ (750) and rakl'r, rakhri and 
also rokhriini and r^kkeeni (273) "other" or" another". 

(c) Dissimilation. For this see Cantineau, 
Cours, 5t, and for the dialects, ibid., 53. To the nouns 
cited there one might add for Lebanon karakol! > 
karakon and karahūn “police station" (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 361 and 188 1. 5, and the examples of J. 
Grand'Henry in his Le parler arabe de Cherchell, 
Algérie, Louvain 1972, 42; see also W. Fischer, Die 
Sprache der arabischen Sprachinsel in. Ushekisian, in. 
Ts, xxxvi (1961), 238. 
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M. Grammont, Trailé de phonétique, Paris 1933; 
Zadidjadj!, in his K. al-Lamat, ed, Mazin Mubirak, 
Damascus 1386/1969, has gathered together all the 
uses of läm as a particle -l, la- and li-.. 

(H. Fresen) 

LAM, Bano, a numerous and formerly powerful 
Arab tribe living on the borders of Iran and “Irae, 
principally on the plain between the foothills of the 
Pusht-i Kah mountains and the river Tigris. The 
easterly limit of the main tribal territory follows the 
course of the Rid-i Karkha southwards from Pa-yi 
Pul to the area north of Hawiza where the river 
peters out into salt flats. The course of the Tigris 
between Shaykh Sa‘d and ‘Amara forms the westerly 
limit of that territory. Small and isolated groups of 
Band Lam have been observed outside the main 
area—as far afield as Mandal to the northwest and 
in the Ram Hurmuz district to the southeast. 

The tribe is divided into numerovs sub-groups 
which have varied over time in their size and relative 
importance (A. H. Layard, A description of the 
province of Khusistan, in Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, xvi (1846), 43; J. G. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, "Omán amd Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908-r5, ii, 1081-4; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, with Werner Caskel, Die Beduinen, 
Wiesbaden 1952, iii, 471-3, and H. Field, Contribu- 
fiont 10 the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, 
Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, xxix|t, 195-8). According to Lorimer (ii, 
085), all members of the tribe spoke Arabic, but 
‘a minority also knew and used Persian, The great 
majority of the tribe was, and remains, Shi‘, In the 
past, different groups have followed sedentary, 
semi-nomadic and nomadic ways of life, but in the 
zoth century, particularly since the Second World 
War, the former has come to predominate, The Band 
Lam have long had a reputation for being very good 
pastoralists, In former times they raised a wide range 
of animals—saeeps, goats, cattle, horses, donkeys 
and camels, Demand for some of the latter animals 
has declined sharply im recent decades, and most 
attention is now devoted to sheep. The Bani Lim also 
grow crops, chiefly for their own consumption; these 
include wheat, barley, oats and maize, but little 
attention is apparently given to rice. 

It is impossible to give accurate figures for the 
population of the tribe either now, or in the past. 
One estimate made in 1840-1 put the total number 
of families at about 30,000 (Layard, op. cil, 45). 
Some seventy years later Lorimer (ii, ro84) estimated 
the total population to be about 45,000. After field- 
work in 1934, the number of Bani Lim living in 
Persia was estimated to be about 5,700 families 
(H. Field, op. cit., 196). Another source put the num- 
ber of families in Persia at 10,630 in 1945 (Admiralty 
[Great Britain] Naval Intelligence Division, Persia, 
Geographical Handbook Series, London 1945, 379). 
A similar source for “Irak noted that the Bani Lim 
were the most powerful tribe on the Tigris, but no 
figures were quoted (Admiralty [Great Britain] 
Naval Intelligence Division, Iraq and the Persian 
Gul Geographical Handbook Seres, London 1944, 
371). 

The origins of the tribe remain obscure (see von 
Oppenheim, ii, 459-69, for a sumwaary history of 
the tribe). Tradition relates that the name of the 
tribe derives from a certain Lam b. Haritha, a leader 
of the Kabtán tribe in the Hidjaz; and that one of 
his grandsons, Barak, led a migration to the Hawiza 
area of ‘Irak, Later, Hafiz al-Lam, a son of Barak, 
is reported to have quarrelled either with his father, 
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or with the walt of Hawiza, who was also a leader 
of the Banà Rabl'a. Hafic is then sald to have taken 
control of the land between Shaykh Sa‘d and ‘Amara 
which had previously belonged to the Bani Rabf‘a 
and to have become the founder of the Bani Lam 
(S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925, 8, and H. Field, The anthropology of 
Iraq. The Lower Euphrates-Tigris region, Chicago 
1949, Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Xxx/1 no, 2, 329-30). A putative 
date for these events would be about the end of the 
xoth/x6th century (von Oppenheim, iii, 460 states 
that the Band Lim were already living on the east 
bank of the Tigris in 1575). 

‘The Band Lim were reluctant to accept Ottoman 
control, and the Paske of Baghdad, ‘Umar (who 
was in office 1088-92/1677-81) ordered the first of 
many Turkish campaigns which tried to compel their 
submission. «AIT Pasha (in office 1107/1695-6) per- 
sonally led a punitive raid against them, and Hasan 
Pasha [q.c.] (in office 1116-36/1704-23) also mounted 
a series of expeditions against them beginning in 
1116/1704 (Longrigg, op. cit., 93-4, 124, 126). The 
Band Lam sometimes acted in concert with other 
tribal groups in rebelling against Ottoman rule; for 
example, in 1138/1726 they joined with various 
groups of Lurs to attack Baghdad. 

‘The rise to power of Tahmasp Kull Khan (later 
Nidir Sbáb [g.v.]) provided further opportunities for 
insurgency on the part of the Band Lam, In r143/ 
1733 Tahmasp Kuli Khin laid siege to Baghdid and 
the leader of the Band Lim, ‘Abd al‘All, joined 
forces with the Persians, He apparently agreed to 
cooperate with the Arab wdlf of Hawiza in launching 
an attack on Basra, but the decision was not im- 
plemented (L, Lockhart, Nadir Shai, London 1938, 
68). After the defeat of the Persian army by Ottoman 
forces under Topal ‘Othmin Pasha (¢.v.) in Safar 
1146/July 1733, the Band Lim helped many of the 
survivors to return to their native country; for this, 
a Turkish force led by Ahmad Pasha later inflicted 
punishment on the tribe. 

The destruction and chaos brought about by the 
Persian invasion and retreat provided conditions 
in which tribal rebellion could flourish, and the Band 
Lam were not slow to take advantage of them; "Les 
Muntefiks et les Beni Lames avoient donné plus de 
peine que les autres aux Paschas” (M. Otter, Voyage 
en Turquie et on Perse, Paris 1748, quoted in Long- 
rigg, Four centuries, 156), In 1156/1743 Nadir Shah's 
forces again invaded Turkish territory and they were 
joined by the Band Lam, who this time did take part 
in the siege of Basra (4 chronicle of the Carmelites 
in Persia, London 1939, i, 66-7). During the next 
century and a half, the pattern of rebellion followed 
by punitive Ottoman military expeditions was often 
repeated. Important Turkish campaigns were 
mounted against the Banfi Lam in 1763, 1800, 1806, 
1849, 1879 and rorr. In 1841 the Persian ruler 
Muhammed Shih sent an expedition to collect 
arrears of taxation from Muhammad Tak! Khan, the 
ikhäni of the Bakhtiyāri. During this campaign, 
which was led by the governor of Isfahiin, Mu‘tamid 
al-Dawla, the Bani Lim were plundered by the 
Persian troops (Layard, loc. cit,). But in later years 
the tribe had relatively little to fear from Tehran; it 
seldom paid taxes to the Shah (Lorimer, ii, 1085), 
and it retained a position of autonomy between the 
Ottoman empire and Persia. 

‘The Bani Lam were often in conilict with their 
neighbours, particularly with the Lurs, the Al Ba 
Mubammad and the Muntafik [q.v]. De Bode, who 














visited the area in 841, reported that it was only the 
existence of strife between the Band Lam and the 
Muntafik which prevented Dixfül from being at- 
tacked (C. A. de Bode, Travels in Lurisim and 
Arabistan, London 1845, ii, 198-9). At other times, 
the tribe was riven by internal feuds, and these too 
led to bloodshed and the intervention of Turkish 
forces. 

Raids by the tribe not infrequently interrupted 
traffic on the Tigris, and this was seen as a serious 
menace to British lines of military communication 
during the First World War. The Band Lim at- 
tacked both boats on the river and military outposts 
at this time, and British forces were involved in 
minor actions against them (A. T. Wilson. Leyalii 
Mesopolamia 1914-1917, London. 1930, 46, 79, 145; 
idem, Mesopotamia. 1917-1920: a clash of loyalties, 
London 931, 96). In the years immediately following 
the First World War, disputes between the Band 
Lam and the waif of Pusht-i Koh were again frequent 
—particularly during the summer months when 
members of the tribe moved into Persia for better 
grazing (S. H. Longrigg, Irag 1900 to rọ50, London 
1953, 107, 158). The rise to power of Rida Shah 
Pahlavi and the establishment of effective central 
government in Iran reduced both the degree of 
migration and the incidence of such skirmishes. 

Bibliography: substantially given in the 
article, Von Oppenheim provides many useful 
references to Arabic, Persian and Turkish works, 
as well as to the accounts of European travellers, 

Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, also bi 

a useful survey of both types of sources. There are. 

references to the tribc in Abmad Kasrawi, Ta?ribi-i 

panad sila-yi Kküsistón, Tehran 1312/1934-5. 

(V. Mixoxskv-4R. M. BonnELL]) 

LAMAK, the Biblical personage Lamech. 
In Gen. iv, 21, the invention of music is attcibuted 
to Jubal, son of Lamech, but various Arabic sources 
give primacy here to Lamech/Lamak, of Cain's pos- 
terity. Bringing together the origin of the ‘ad with 
the invention of music, the story goes that Lamech 
had an only son in his old age, who died at the age of 
five, leaving his father full of grief. Not wishing to 
be separated irom him, Lamech hung the corpse up 
until it decomposed. There then came to him the idea 
of making from his foot an ‘ad, on which he could 
accompany himself in his lamentations, The most de- 
tailed, and perhaps the oldest, version of this story 
occurs in the K. al-Lahıe swa 'l-malähë of al-Mufaġãal 
a-Dabbl, who in fact cites a lost source going back 
to the historian Hisham b, al-Kalbl, With variants, 
the story comes up again in several authors, notably 
in Ibn Khurradidhbih (K. al-Lahw), al-Bayheki 
(Mahdsin), al-Diábie (Tarbi*), al-Mascüd! (Mwr&di), 
Tbn ‘Abd Rabbihi (4H) and al-Adfüwl (al-Imtát 
bi-akkim ai-samd*). Elements of Hebrew legends and 
of the universal myths concerning the origins of 
music can be found in these stories. 

On the other hand, alTha‘labi retails in his 
Kisas al-anbiy@? (g.v] the Hebrew legend about 
Lamech, how the latter, when blind, inadvertently 
killed his father Cain and then bis own. dear son who 
was accompanying him out of hunting; after these 
events, he recited the first Biblical lament (Gen. iv, 
23). This source, together with others, emphasises the 
connection of music, invented in the bosoms of the 
posterity of Cain, with the excesses and trickery of 
Satan. 

Bibliography: See A. Shiloah, The theory of 
music in Arabic writings (RISM, BX), Munich 

1979, index, s.v. Lamek. (A. Sun oum] 
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LAMAS-SÜ, a small river of Southern 
Anatolia, descending from the Eastern Taurus and 
flowing into the Mediterranean, about 60 km. in 
length, whose canyon, carved deep in Miocene 
limestone, constituted in antiquity the border-line 
between lowland Cilia and Trachoean Cilicia. 
Muslims and Byzantines often assembled on its 
banks for exchanges of prisoners, in the 3rd-4th/oth- 
roth centuries (see below). The flanks of the upper 
river, above Kim] Gegit, are totally uninhabited; 
along the lower reaches a series of ancient ruins 
marks the edge of the plateau. At the mouth, the 
small township of Lamas retains the name of the 
ancient settlement of Lamos (a simple village accord- 
ing to Strabo, xiv, 6, not to be confused with the 
town of the same name situated much further to the 
west, between Gazi Paşa and Anamur; cf. W. M. 
Ramsay, The historica! geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 382, 455-6). Nearby are the important 
ruins of an aqueduct which carried the waters of the 
rivers as far as Ayas (Elaeiissa-Sebaste) at a distance 
of 14 km., and of a mediaeval fortress, held for a long 
period by the Armenians (Lamas Kalesi). 

Bibliography: Among the numerous des- 

criptions by travellers, see in particular F. X. 

Schaffer, Cilicia, Gotha 1903 (Petermanns Mit- 

teilungen, Exgincungsheft 141), 64-5; J. Th. Bent, 

Explorations in Cilicia Tracheia, in Proceedings of 

the Royal Geographical Society (1890); L. M. Ali- 

shan, Sissouan ow l'Arméno-Cilicie, Venice 1899, 

41514. (X. ve Praxnct) 








On the banks of the Lamas-Sù there took place, | 


on numerous occasions, payment of ransoms and 
exchange of prisoners of war with the Byzantines. 

The first of these arrangements, in the reign of the 
caliph Hárün al-Rashid and that of the emperor 
Nicephorus 1, was effected ín 189-90/805, in the 
name of al-Kasim b. al-Rashid, by a eunuch of the 
caliph named Abü Sulaymán; the exchange lasted 
12 days, and 3,700 Muslims wore freed. The second 
(fid? Thibit b. Nar) took place under the same 
sovereigns in 192/808; it lasted 7 days, and 2,500 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged. The third 
(fid@® Khabdn), in the reigns of al-Wathik and of 
Michael ITI, in Muharram 23r,September 845, lasted 
10 days and involved some 4,000 prisoners; the chief 
didi Abmad b. Abt Du'ad [g.v.] sent an emissary to 
interrogate them on the question of the creation of 
Kuen, with instructions to leave in the hands of the 
Byzantines those who refused to comply with official 
doctrine. The fourth (fidd? Shunayf) was effected 
in the reigns of al-Mutawakkil and of the same em- 
peror, in Shawwăl 241/February-March 856; it lasted 
7 days and allowed the liberation of 2,000 men and 
200 women. The fifth (fid? Nasr b. al-Azhar wa- 
*Ali b. Yahya) took place in the reigns of the same 
sovereigns, at the beginning of Safar 246/April- 
May 860; it lasted 7 days and involved 2,367 Muslims 
of both sexes. The sixth (fida lbn Tughan) was 
effected in Sha‘ban 233/September-October 896, in 
the reigns of al-Mu‘tadid and of Leo VI; it lasted ro 
days and allowed the liberation of 21500 or 3,000 
Muslims of both sexes. The seventh tock place in 
Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 2ga/September 905, in the reigns of al- 
Muktaft and of the same emperor; it lasted 4 days 
and 1,155 Muslims of both sexes were freed; Rustam 
conducted the negotiations, but this exchange is 
usually known by the name fidd? al-ghadr ‘the ran- 
som of treachery"), because the Byzantines reneged 
on their guarantees and took several thousand pris- 
oners, The eighth, also effected by Rustam, took 
place in Shawwal 295/July 908, and 2,842 prisoncrs 
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of both sexes were released; it bears the name fida? 
al-tamam ("the ransom of completion”) because it 
supplemented the preceding. The ninth (fida” Mu?- 
nis) was negotiated in Rabt II 30s/September- 
October 917 in the reigns of al-Muktadir and of 
Constantine Il; it lasted 8 days, and 3,536 Muslims 
of both sexes were the beneficiaries of it. The teath 
| (fidã Muflik) was effected under the same sovereigns, 
in Radjab 3r3/September-October 925; it lasted 
19 days, and nearly 4,000 Muslims of both sexes were 
freed. The eleventh, in Dhu '-Hidjdja 326/October 
938, in the reigns of al-Rādī and the same emperor, 
was negotiated by Ibn WarkA?; it lasted 16 days and 
6,300 Muslims of both sexes regained their freedom, 
but oo prisoners remained in the hands of the 
Byzantines and were subsequently freed in small 
groups, The twelfth was effected in RabI* I/October 
946, under al-Muti® and the same emperor, ty Nasr 
al-Thamall, but in the name of Sayf al-Dawla (it 
also bears the name of fid Ibn Hamdan); 2,482 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged, and 230 
remained in the hands of the Byzantines. Subse- 
| quent exchanges do not figure in the lists, since they 
cannot have taken place on the Lamas-Sü, hence- 
forward situated in Byzantine territory; we may 
note in particular that of which Abü Firás [g.v.] was 
the beneficiary, in 355/966, at Samosata, 
Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 706, 707, 1339, 

1353, 1426, 1449, 2153, 2253-4, 2280; Mastüdl, 

Muradi, §§ 3383, 3369; idem, Tanbih, 189-96 
. Sàwi, 161-6; tr. Carra de Vaux, 241, 255 ff) 

Malkerizi, Khifal, ii, rox #f.; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance 

et les Arabes, iii, index; M. Canard, H'armdanides, 

739-60, 823-4. (Cu. Huart’) 

LAMASAR [see LANBASAR]. 

ALLAMATI, an ethnic designation stemming 
from Lamata, a quarter of the Moroccan town of 
Sigjilmassa, borne in particular by two mystics: 

1. AnMaD At-Haple 5, MUHAMMAD AL-GHUMÁRI 
B. SALI At-Sipplxt (since he traced his genealogy 
back to ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Abi Bakr) at-Srpgr.- 
stXssf, who belonged to the Shádhiliyya order [t4]; 
| he had numerous pupils, including Abu ‘I-‘Abbas 
al-Hildlf [sce at-Hitatt in Suppl] and his cousin 
through his female relatives, Abmad b. al-Mubárak 
(see below). He died in the odour of sanctity at 
Sigjilmassa on 4 Mubarram 1165/23 November 1752. 
| Bibliography: Kadirl, Nashr al-mathini, Fas 
s5ro/1892, ii, 253; Marrakusht, al-Zm bi-man 
balia Marrdkush ..., Fis 1355-8/1936-9, ii, 
187-9; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 200-1. 

a. Asu "L ABBAS AHMAD B. AL-MUBARAK B. 
| Mouasarap s. SALT at-Sipgnarasst, born at Sidill- 

mássa c&. 1090/1679, settled at Fås in 1110/1698-9 
| and died there on rz DjumAda I 1156/4 July 1743 
| after having acquired the title of shaykh al-djamd%e 
given to the doyen of the professors. He was buried 
in the mausoleum of the Fast saint ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al 
Dabbigh (1095-t131/1684-x719; see Lévi-Provengzl, 
Chorfa, 509), with whom he had been connected and 
‘whose fame he had helped spread by devoting a work 
called al-Dhahab al-ibris fi mandkib al-Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-‘Azie (lith. Cairo 1278/1861-2; printed Balak 
1292/1875, Cairo 1304/1886) to his mand&ib. He was 
furthermore the author of several treatises, com- 
mentaries and glosses of a religious, grammatical, 
etc. nature (see mss. detailed in Lakhdar), of an 
| idiaza containing some of his epistles and of a short 
work called Diawdb ‘amman halla bi-biládikim [d*ün- 
hal yadjaz lahum al-khurddj minhw firdron am là? 

(ms. Rabat D 1348). 
| Bibliography: Kadiri, Nashr al-matlini, ii, 
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247, Kattanl, Salwat al-anjds, Fas 1307/1898, 

ii, 203; Hadiwl, al-Fikr al-smi, Fas 1545/1926-7, 

iv, no. 787; *A. Gannün, al-Nubügh al-maghribi*, 

Beirut 1961, i, 278; Lévi-Provengal, Corfa, 309- 

10; Ibn Süda, Dalil mw'arrikh al-Maghrib al- 

Absa, i, 209-10, ii, 317; Brockelmann, II, 462, 

S 1I, 704; M. Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 185-7 and 

bibl. cited. (E».) 

LAMBADIS, a name of unknown origin design: 
ing in general a group of tribal peoples, ancient 
nomads, who were active in western and southern 
India as salt carriers, cattle herders and porters of 
general merchandise. They were known by different 
names in different parts of southern India: Lambani, 
Brinjari, Boipari, Sugali and Sukali, as well as 
Lambadi. 

‘The origins of the Lambadis are obscure, but ap- 
pear to be similar to those of groups like the Koravar 
and Yerukala, All are ancient nomadic tribal groups, 
who maintained their freedom of movement by 
securing a place in the economic structure of pre- 
modern India as carriers, herdsmen and porters in 
an age when modern modes of transport and ade- 
quate roads were non-existent. Apart from their 
occupation as carriers, members of such groups were 
often found on the fringes of villages as hunters and 
distillers of toddy. 

Edgar Thurston (see Bibl.) indicates that the 
Lambadis were mainly Hindus, and clung to their 
tribal rituals and mixed Hindu-animistic religious 
practices. However, some Lambadis, ín the Telugu 
coastlands and the Mysore highlands, claimed to be 
Muslims and aspired to the title of Skayki. Their 
numbers were very small, but nevertheless they 
represented a very basie level of Hindu-Muslim inter- 
action within the Indian subcontinent. At one end 
of the spectrum were the orthodox Urdu-speaking 
Muslims of northern India, at the other end odd 
tribal groups caught in the transition from tribal 
Sdentity to something more distinctly Muslim, Some 
groups of Lambadis fell into this category, as did the 
Ahir cowherds of the Andhra highlands and the 
Dudekula and Panjuvetti cotton cleaners of coastal 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu. 

Such groups were generally despised by the main 
body of Muslims, and possessed few overt signs of 
being followers of Islam. The Muslim Lambadis 
spoke a dialect of Telugu strongly interlaced with 
Tamil and Kanarese words, followed no Muslim 
marriage rites and practiced circumcision, In dress, 
daily life-style, names and casual worship, however, 
they retained many tribal and Hindu rituals. Like 
tbe more numerous Dudekula, who were also of 
Telugu origin, the Lambadis were endogamous and 
rarely mixed with other Muslim groups, who re- 
garded them with scorn, 

The only settled groups of Muslim Lambadis 
found in southern India were located in the Ananta- 
pur district of the old Madras Presidency and in the 
region of Mysore. There are three recorded groups, 
all Telugu-speaking, with bards or priests known as 
Tamburian (or Thamburi), who appear to be the 
equivalent of the Hindu Lambadi priests or bAat. 
Most of these Lambadi Muslims claimed to have been 
forcibly converted by the Mysore Muslim prince 
TIpü Sultán (g.e.] in the late r8th century, who found 
the nomadic Lambadis ideal espionage agents in his 
‘wars against the British in Madras. However, some 
in Anantapur also claimed descent from carriers who 
had accompanied Mughal generals in their invasions 
of southern India, 

‘Until the roth century, nomadic tribal groups 

















like the Lambadis had a distinct function in the 
economic life of India; but with the evolution of 
modern modes of transport their status and fortunes 
declined, The Hindu Lambadis (and Karavars and 
Yerukala) probably suffered more than their Muslim 
counterparts, as the jaji system made the changeover 
to alternative occupations very difficult. Many in 
fact took to brigandage and petty crime, and were 
officially classified as problem groups and habitual 
criminals. The Muslim Lambadis were far fewer in 
number, and appear to have made the transition to 
sedentary occupations, though generally they were 
ones of low social and economie status. 

The Dudekulas, a similar Muslim marginal group, 
were more fortunate in that their traditional oc- 
cupation—cotton eleaning facilitated tbeir absorp- 
ion into the economy of modern India, By the 
early zoth century, they were merging into the main- 
stream of Islam in the subcontinent, with overtly 
Muslim practices and names replacing those of their 
pre-Islamic past, 

By the middle of the zoth century, the Muslim 
Lambadis appeared to have all but vanished. They 
were no doubt absorbed into the surrounding body of 
Muslims, and probably can still be traced amongst 
the more impoverished and illiterate Muslims in 
remote areas of Andhra Pradesh in India. 

Bibliography: The most detailed description 
ot the Lambadi groap can be found in E. Thurston's 
Ethnographie notes on Southern India, Madras 
1906, and vol. iv of his Castes and tribes of Southern 
India, Madras 1909. ‘Thurston, however, concen- 
trated on Hindu Lambadis, with only an occasional 
reference to the Muslim ones. The same is true of 
the District Gazetteers, especially G. A. Grierson, 
North Arcot, Madras n.d., and W. Francis, Bellary, 
Madras r994; W. Francis, Anantapur, Madras 
1905, does mention the Tamburian priests. J. Du- 
puis, Madras et le Nord du Coromandel, Paris 1960, 
puts the Lambadis in their tribal and occupa- 
tional perspective, whilst L. Dumont, Ure sous- 
caste de I" Inde du Sud, Paris 1957, further explains 
the painful transition from porterage to crime for 
the nomadic tribal peoples in am excellent case 
study. G. A. Herkiots, Islam im India, London 
1832, makes a brief reference, perhaps the earliest, 
10 Muslim Lamibadis. In addition, there are a few 
isolated references scattered through the records 
of the British administration of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In official publications and in Thurston's 
Castes and tribes of Southern India, the Dudekulas 
and Panjuvettis are far more prominent than the 
Muslim Lambadis, and references to them can be 
found in the following District Gazeteers: W. Fran- 
cis, Anantapur, Madras 1905; idem, South Arco, 
Madras 1906; F. R. Hemingway, Godavari, 
Madras 1907; C. F. Brackenbury, Cuddapah, 
Madras rgr4; Guntur (statistical appendix), 
Madras 1915; A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, North 
Arcol, Madras 1895; W. Francis, Bellary, Madras 
1904; F. R. Hemingway, Trichinopoly, Madras 
1907; W. Francis, Visagapatam, Madris 1907. See 
also references in Census of India, 1901, xv, 1911, 
xil, 1921, xiii, Brief references occur im T. W. 
Arnold, The preaching of Islam, repr. Lahore 
196r; L H. Qureshi, TAe Muslim community in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, The Hague 1962, 
and Murray's handbook of the Madras Presidency, 
London 1879. (K. McPurRsos) 
LAMENTATION (see siviuta). 
LAMGHANAT, a district of eastern Af- 
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ghinistán, thus designated in the Islamic sources 
of the later mediaeval period, deriving its name from 
its urban centre Lamghin (later form, Laghmén). It 
comprises the fertile plain of the middle course of 
the Kabul River, much of it lying to the north and 
east of Kabul city (g.0.] itself. It is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Kifiristiin [g.t], modern 
Nüristhn, and includes the lower reaches of the 
Alingir and Alishang Rivers; on the south and east, 
it adjoins, and was sometimes considered (e.g. by 
Bibur) to include the region of Nangrahar and the 
comparatively recent town of Djalzlabad [g.r. in 
‘Suppl }. Ethnically, the region includes Pushtüns and 
Tadifks, and also a considerable proportion of Dardic- 
speaking Pasha’is [see DARDIC AND KAFIN LAX: 
Guaces}, who are probably descended from the 
ancient Hindu and Buddhist population of pre- 
lelamic Kapisá and Nangrabar; the ancient Iranian 
Paráé language also lingers on in a few villages of 
the region {see ArciAnistan, ji. Ethnography, and 
iii, Languages). 

‘The town of Lamgh&n was already a flourishing one 
in the 4th{xoth century. The Hudild al-‘alam (372/982) 
describes it as being situated on the middle stretch 
of the Kabul River (which the anonymous author in. 
fact calls ‘the river of Lamkin” [sie], regarding this, 
plus “the river of Dunpür", Bábur's Adinapür, as 
constituting the modern Kabul River), and as a 
residence of merchants and an emporium for the 
products of India (tr. Minorsky, 72, 92 = §§ 6, 19, 
comm. 209, 252). Until the advent of the Turkish 
adventurer Sebiiktigin and the Ghoznawids [Q0] 
towards the end of that century, Lamghán was still 
part of the Indian cultural and religious world, and 
the Hudiüd al-‘atam specifically mentions the presence 
of idol temples there. It lay on the western marches 
of the extensive kingdom of tbe Hindüshahis [g.0.] of 
Wayhind, which spanned the middle Indus and lower 
Kabul River basins; ‘Utbi's Yamini describes how 
Sebüktigin twice defeated the Radia Jaypal in the 
Lamghan region, annexed it to his dominions and 
implanted Islam there (M. Nizinn, The life and times. 
of Sultin Makrniid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 30, 
36, 86, 194), Islam was still however precarious there 
for some time to come, and the Muslim settlements 
were vulnerable to attacks by the pagan Pasha"ls 
and Kafirs to the north of the Kabul River. An 
anecdote in Nizdm! ‘Arddi Samarkandl's Cahdr 
makdla describes how the infidels raided and des- 
polled Lamghàn during the reign of Sebüktizin's son. 
Mabmod of Ghazna (388-421/998-1030), so that the 
vizier Abmad b. Hasan Maymandl had to remit 
that year's taxes (ed. Kázwinl, 18-19, revised tr. 
Browne, 0-1). Yet a century or so later Lamghan 
was producing Musliin scholars, for Yakot mentions 
à family of Lamghànt Hanaft kádis and faMis who 
had settled in Baghdad during the 6th/r2th century 
(Buldan, ed. Beirut 1374/t955-7, v, 8, s.v. Ldmghan: 
Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géographique, historique 
et littéraire de Ia Perse, Paris 1861, 503). 

During the early years of the roth/réth century, 
the Mughal prince Bābur {q.v.] spent much time in 
this region, and in the Bábur-náma he expatiates on 
the beauty of the forested hillsides (cypress, hoim 
oak, ete.) and on the fertility of the valley bottoms 
(com, rice, oranges, citrons, mulberries, and in one 
favoured spot, even date palms). It is in this source 
that we find the name given as Lamghinát, and the 
area described as containing administratively five 
fümáns and two bulls of cultivated land; a “greater 
Lamghanit" included the Muslim-settled parts of the 
lower Kifiristin valleys, including the easterly one 





























of the Kunar River (Bdbur-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
London 1922, 206 ff, 222, 424, 494, 510-11; cf. also 
G. Scarcia, Sifat-ndma-yi Darol’ Muhammad Han-i 
Qsi, cronaca di wma crociala musulmana contro i 
Kafiri di Lajmán nell’ anno 1582, Rome 1965, Introd. 
pP. cxxxvir-cxi). Lamghün was doubtless the 
base for many expeditions of djihad against the 
Küfirs, and ag stich is frequently mentioned in the 
Kibuil Persian account of the crusade led by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar's younger brother Mubam- 
mad Hakim, governor of Kabul, in ogo[1SB2, cf. 
Scarcia, op. cit., index to text, v. 

The district of Lamghán is today an important 
food-producing area, supplying Kabul, Djalalabad 
and other centres with rice, cereals, fruit, etc., and it 
further produces textiles (J. Humlum et alii, La géo- 
graphie de l'Afghanistan, dude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 172-3, 327-8). Since the admin- 
istrative reorganisation of 1964, a province spe- 
cifically called Laghmiin has come into being, and 
this comprises essentially the central part of Nà- 
ristin, with its centre at Meh Tarlam. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworrit) 

LĀMIĦ, Avu 't-Hasax p. Muiammnap n, Ish, 
Persian court poet, born about 4oz[roir, died 
some time after 460/1067, who left a divodn of hasidas, 
only some 1,100 &ayts of which have survived. 

Although Limit was a contemporary of, and 
panegyrist to, such major historical figures as Tughrll 
Beg, Alp Arslan and Nizām al-Mulk, very little 
reliable information about his life and work has come 
to light, From his Diedn we learn only that he was, 
a native of Gurgin and that he went to BaghdSd in 
the train of Taghtll Beg in 447/1035. The tadhhiras of 
Dawlat-Shah, Adharbikdill and Rid& Kull Hidiyat 
state that he was a student of Muhammad al-Ghazall 
and a disciple of the poet Süzanj, but Nafisi has 
shown that these statements are fabrications (cf. 
Lughat-ndma-yi Dihkhudi, s.v.) 

Stylistically, Làmi't was an enthusiastic but ua- 
exceptional imitator of the great Ghaznawid court 
poets, "Unsuri, Farrukh! and Manátihri, particularly 
the latter. His poems reflect none of the stylistic 
innovations that may be seen in the works of his 
contemporaries Azrakt and Abu ‘I-Faradj Rani 
fq. in Suppl. 

Bibliography: Limits Diudn bas been 
published twice, by Satid Nafis! in 1319/1941 and 
by Muhammad Dabir-Siyäkl in 1353/1974, both 
times in Tehran. The only studies of his life and 
work are to be found in the introductions to these 
editions, the substance of which is repeated in the 
article on Lami‘l in the Lughat-nama-yi Dihkkudá 
already cited. There is a brief chapter on Lami‘'s 
use of metaphor and sitaile in Mubammad Rida 
Shaffi-Kadkan's Suwar-é Ehivdl dar giri 
Parst, Tehran 1350/1971. (J. W. Cursron) 
LAMI‘, Suave# Mayon B. OTHMAN m. SALI 

AL-NAKKASH B. ILYAS, a celebrated Ottoman SOfl 
writer and poet of the first half of the roth/r6th 
century. He was born in 877/1472-3 at Bursa, where 
he spent all his life. His grandiather, Nakkash ‘AIT 
Pagha, teacher of Fawrl [21] aad one of the great 
painter-carvers (wabhdsh) of his time, had in his 
youth been taken by Timür to Samarkand, where he 
perfected his art; after his return, he contributed 
masterly decorations to the Yeshil Djfimi® and the 
Yeshil Türbe in Bursa. 

As the son of ‘Othman Celebi, the deflerdar of 
Sultan Báyazid II's treasury, Lami‘ learnt Arabic 
and Persian, and received an excellent madrasa 
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education from the mellds Akhawayn and Muhammad 
i. Hadidit Hasan-zdde. He aspired to the career of 
a jurist and theologian, but his father’s death created 
difficulties (preface to Farhdd-ndma, see A. S. Levend, 
Lamit'nin Ferhad ü Şirin'i, in TDAY Belleten r964, 
Ankara 1965, 87). He seems to have written worldly 
poetry and prose, until he became aware of his 
reference for the mystic path, fariBa, and took as his 
spiritual guide the Nakshband! Shaykh Amir 
Abmad al-Bukharl, who exerted a decisive influence 
on his life. 

Lümiti's success as a writer began when two of his 
works attracted tbe attention of Sultan Selim I, who 
awarded him a pension of 35 akes a day, and be- 
stowed on him the revenues from a village. Sultan 
Siileymin, whose accession he celebrated in a chrono- 
gram, kept up this patronago; to his Grand Vizier 
Thrahtm Pasha (4.04, who showed him the greatest 
favour, LAmi* dedicated several of his mathnawis as 
a mark of gratitude. Already in gx8/r512 Lami was 
able to found a wakf of 4,000 akes. 

Occasional complaints over lack of money did not 
go unanswered: Ibrähim Pasha awarded him a sti- 
pend of zo a&ces daily which Lami* needed for the 
education of his children. He had married early and 
had three sons and one daughter; among his descen- 
dants, his son Derwish Mehmed Celebi, known as 
Lem, a mudarris and author of a work on prosody, 
and a grandson known as Lami*i-zide, are mentioned. 
In his private life, Lami‘t was described as outspoken, 
persistent in his opinions, witty and fond of literary 
jests. He died in 938/1531-2, and was buried in the 
graveyard of the (no longer extant) mosque built by 
his grandfather on the Citadel of Bursa. 

The fact that Lámiti, who never went to court, 
owed his livelihood to Ottoman sultans and one 
Grand Vizier, allows us to surmise that he conformed 
to the expectations of his patrons, Their declared 
aim was to blend the refinement of Persian poetry 
with the vigour of the Turkish style cultivated in 
Anatolia, while welcoming the best of Eastern 
Turkish poetry. 

Significantly, Lami‘l took as his models two great 
near-contemporary poets oí Tlmürid Herat, the 
Persian Djamf (9.v.] and his Turkish friend, the 
minister Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’t (g.v), both Naksh- 
bands like himself. 

Tna literary age which restricted any poet, Turkish 
or Persian, to conventional forms (allegory being the 
prevailing fashion), Lami‘ was encouraged by his 
Ottoman patrons to turn his efforts at originality in 
the direction of the themes. Passing by such well- 
worn stories as Layl and Madinün [g.1.] or Yüsuf and 
Zulaykha, Lami concentrated his talent in intro- 
ducing into Turkish literature fresh themes such as 
Sham" u parwäna, Salamän u Absăl and Hafi paykar, 
incidentally preserving two themes that had virtually 
sunk into oblivion in Persian literature; Wis w 
Rümin, for which one of the rare Gurgàni [4.5] 
manuscripts could only be found after a long search, 
and Wamik « ‘Adhri, of which the Persian original 
by ‘Unsurl (¢.0.] is now lost. 

Lami developed the mundyara genre and experi- 
mented, as had become customary for poets, with 
Caghatay Turkish. It was Limi‘l's diversity and 
originality, and not only his renderings of works by 
Djamf, which earned him the honorific epithet “‘the 
Djimt of Ram” 

LämiTs "reasons for writing", sabab-i talif, and 
additions to his translations, are worth a special 
study (cf Babinger, 264); this would reveal the 
independent and lively intellect of this writer, whose 

















originality was achieved not by breaking out along 
new lines but by fusing new themes with the tra- 
ditional conventions. About thirty of his works are 
known. He wrote elght matknawis and a great deal 
of other poetry, but is better known for his prose 
works. Viewer chronologically, his major works are 
as follows: (r) The Lafd'if-mdma, a collection of 
facetious and partly scandalous stories in prose, 
probably written from the time of his youth and 
Continued over the years; the unfinished book, 
which contains valuable information such as that 
on the old poet Shayyád Hamza (see S. Bulug in ŻA, 
.v.), was completed in 988/158o-r by his son Lem 
(P. N. Boratav in Ph T Fundamenta, ii, 55); — (2) 
Sharh-i dibidja-yi Gulistán (according to the Farhid- 
nama, Limi commented on the whole Gulistén, 
A. S. Levend, op. cit.) a commentary on the preface. 
to Sa'd's [q.v] “Rose garden”, completed in grof 
1504; — (3) Him. & dil, (""Beauty and tbe heart"), 
à translation in prose of Fattabl’s [q.v.] allegorical 
work, dedicated to Sultan Selim I, studied by 
R. Dvofák, Hwsm w dil, persische Allegorie von 
Fatidhi aus Nísdpür, Vienna 1889; — (4) Shawithid 
al-nubwwwa ("Distinctive signs of prophecy"), an 
expanded and commented prose translation of the 
treatise of Djamf, completed in 9r5/1509-10, printed 
1293/1876 Istanbul, ed. 1958 Muzaffer Özak; — (5) 
Güy u čavgħān, ("Hall and bat"), LämiTs first 
mathnawi, for which, inspired by a religious dream, 
he made use of SArifi’s (4. 53/1449) allegorical 
poem, studied by N, Tezcan, Laminin Gay u 
Çevgän mesnevisi, in Omer Asim Aksoy armağan, 
Ankara 1978, 201-25; — (6) Farhdd-ndima or Farhad 
Shirin: interestingly enough, Lami used for his 
second mathnawt, written in honour of Sellm I, the 
Eastern Turkish version by Mir 'Ali Shlr Nawi't, 
who had introduced radical changes in the old theme, 
especially by replacing Khusraw as hero by Farhad 
[see FARHAD WA-SRIRIN]. Limifi, who undertook the 
work on the request of Fenari [q.v.] Diamal al-Din 
Mehmed Shah, who had just acquired a Khamsa by 
Nawa%, claimed only to have altered the style 
(usta), but he made also alterations in the story 
(A. S. Levend, of. cit., 88, 1rof.), tr. von Hammer, 
Stuttgart 1812; —(7) 4bsál u Salamān, his third 
mathnawi, dedicated to Selim 1, is the first Turkish 
treatment of Djamt's allegorical work with consider- 
able additions; — (8) Futith al-mudjahidin li-tareth 
Eulüb al-mushdhidin ("Conquests of the champions of 
Islam giving rest to the hearts of the spectators 

better known as Tardjama-yi Nafahát al-uns ("Trans- 
lation of the Breath of divine intimacy”), a transla- 
tion of DjamFs Süff biographies with important 
additions on more than thirty Anatolian Süfis, in 
prose, begun in 917/1512 and finished in Radjab 
‘927/April 1521, on the eve of Süleymán's Belgrade 
campaign; the book was printed in Istanbul 1270/ 
1853-4 and 1289/1872; — (9) Sam w parua ("The 
taper and the moth"), his fourth mathnawt, written 
in honour of Süleymän after the conquest of Rhodes 
929/1522, but sent to him later; it seems that Lämi'T 
used for this allegorical poem not the accepted 
Persian version of Ahli-yi Shirāzt, composed in 894/ 
1488-9, but that of a certain Niyact (‘Abd Allah 
Shabustari; G. K. Alpay, Lami Chelebi and his 
teorhs, [see Bibl.) 88 ff.), a second-rate author whom 
he need not mention in his preface; — (10) Wamik u 
<4dhré?, his fifth mathnawi, translated at the request 
of Sultan Sileymin from the no-longer-extant 
Persian version of ‘Unsurl; parts were very freely 
tr, by J. von Hammer, Wamih wnd Asra, das ist der 
Glihende und die Blidkende, Vienna 1833; — (11) 
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MaXtel-i Imdm Husayn (“Martyrdom of the Imam 
Husayn"), his sixth mathnawf, for which no specific 
source is named; Lámi reacted here against the 
warnings of some ‘amd concerning the recital of 
these martyrdom narratives in public; illustrated 
copies have survived; — (12) Shahrangiz, a poem in 
praise of Bursa in expectation of a visit of Sultan 
Süleymán, published at Bursa 1288/1871-2, tr. 
A. Pfizmaier, Die Verherslichung der Stadt Bursa, 
Vienna 1839;— (13) Mundzara-yi bahar w hita? 
("Controversy between spring and winter”), an 
‘extensive poem using Bursa and the Keshish Daghl 
as a stage-setting, Istanbul 1290/1873; — (x4) 
Munsk@at-i makati or Nisib al-balagha, Larni?s 
letters; — (15) Mandkib-i Hadrat-i Uways al-Kareni, 
a prose legend; on the few mss., see G. K. Alpay, 
op. cit, B2 no. g; — (16) Torot-nimā or Torat-nãma 
("The exemplar") written after the battle of Mohácz. 
{932/1526), a prose work in two parts, legendary 
accounts of holy persons, and stories with moral 
significance; their agreeable literary style procured 
a wide popularity for this work, printed twice in 
1273/1856-7 and 1527/1909; — (17) Sharaf al-insdn, 
("The nobility of man"), perhaps Lami'Ts best- 
known prose work, written in 933/1526-7. The theme, 
the contest of man with the animals, is taken from 
the Rasa%it IRAwan al-safa?; — (18) Wis 1 Ramin, 
his seventh mathnaz#, in honour of Siileyman, ap- 
peared in the same year; Lamifi uses Gurpáni 
critically and changes the tone drastically; "instead. 
of expressing the intensity of human passions, 
Lami tries to amuse end edify, The end of this poem 
is tinged with mystic reflections . .."" (V. Minorsky, 
who had not seen Lamif’s work, in Vis « Ramin, 
a Parthian romance, in BSOAS, xi [1947], 31-2); — 
(19) his Diwén of about 10,000 verses, compiled in 
O36/:529:— (20) A work on the malinaw? Haft 
paykar ("The seven effigies”) based on HAtifrs (9.0.1 
Haft manzar, was interrupted by Lámi'T's death and 
completed by his son-in-law, Rashent-zade. 
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LAMLAM, a generic name given by mediaeval 
Arabic authors to the animistic African peoples, 
considered to be cannibals, living to the south of the 
Muslim sultanates of the Sudanese zone; other ver- 




















sions are Dahdam, Damdam, Iamiam, Limiyyia, 
Namnam and Temiam. 
Al-Mas*üdi (before 356/957) places the Dahdam | 


upstream from Gao and says of them "They fight 
amongst themselves, They eat people. They have a 
paramount king who has other kings under his 
authority. In his land there is an important fortress 
in which there is an image in the shape of a woman 
which they venerate and to whom they make pil- 
srimages" (tr. in Cuoq, Recueil, 61). This passage is 
repeated by al-Bakrt (460/1068), who speaks of the 
Damdam, and by al-Idrist (548/1154), who speaks of. 
the Lamlam who are raided by the slave merchants 
of Takrr and Ghana. Ibn Sa‘id (before 6385/1286) 
speaks of, as well as the Lamlam of the west, the 
Damdam to the south of Ethiopia and Nubia, and 
his information is repeated by Abu 'I-Fid?? (7ar/1321). 
Al-Dirnashki (beforo 727/r327) mentions the lakes of 
the Tamim and the Damdam, a name also borne by 
a river emptving into the Indian Ocean, and equally 
speaks of the Lamlam to the south of Ghána, Ac- 
cording to al-Umari (before 749/1349), the Damdam. 
are a people employing horses and hostile to Mansa 
Misa (Mossi?). Ibn Kheldan (734/1382) and al- 
Makrizt (816/1442) repeat the information of Ibn 
Said about the Damdam invading Ethiopia and 
Nubia. Leo Africanus takes over from al-Makrizi the 
name of Tamim in order to make up a kingdom of 
Temiam, and it is under this form that knowledge 
of it came to European writers of the 16th century, 
such as Marmol 1573, Belleforest 1575 and Anania 
1582 (lamiam]. 

The roth century explorers speak of them mainly 
in the form Yemyer or Niamniam (see Cooley, loc. 
cit., below). 

Bibliography: W. D. Cooley, The Negroland 

of the Arabs .. . , London 1842, repr. 1966, 111-16; 

J. Cuoq, Reeweil des sowrces arales concernani 

l'Afrique occidentale du VIIT* au XVI* s., Paris 

1975 (R. Mauny) 

LAMT, a word of obscure origin which denotes 
the oryx of the Sahara [see sAw&r]. Now the word 
is obsolete and occurs only in a proverbial expression 
inspired by the speed with which it runs: “he runs 
like a Tame” (see M. Hadj-Sadok, Description du 
Maghreb et de l'Europe au. 11]-1X* siécle Algiers 
1949, 103, i. 159). It is also used in northern Algeria, 
where Beaussier (Dic, sv.) found it applied to a 
mythical animal which, even though it had only one 
foot, was very swift. 

Arab geographers of the Middle Ages referred 
to tho lamt in association with the tribe of the Lamta 
[qv], who were particularly famous for the shields 
they made from the skin of this animal (darada 
lamfiyya), In this expression, the adjective could just 
as well have been derived from Lamía as from 
lami, so the two terms may only be apparently 
related and the connection may be an arbitrary one, 

The earliest mention of these shields (dara) may 
be found in al-Ya*kübt (K. al-Bulddn, 345, te. Wiet, 
Cairo 1937, 206, n. r), who says simply that they 
were white in colour, or in Ibn al-FakIh al-Hama- 
dbüat (Mubhiagar K. el-Buldán, Br, tr. H. Massé, 
Damascus 1973, 99; ed-tr. Hadj-Sadok, o. laud., 
33, 33), who is more explicit. He describes how the 
inhabitants of Anbiya and the Lamta soak them in 
milk for a whole year with the result that “a sabre 
rebounds off them, and if it does manage to penetrate, 
it sticks so hard that no-one can pull it out”, Cur- 
ing leather in milk makes shields (not only those 
mace by the Lamta) better than those from India, 
where elephant hide is used, That was the opinion of 
ak-Masüdi, (Muridi, ii, 18 = § 859). Al-Zubri 
(K. al-Dja*rifi yya, ed. Hadj-Sadok in BEO, Damas- 
cus (1965), 81 314-15, in his description of the Jam, 
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records that lamjiyye shields were offered to tbe 
kings of the Maghrib and al-Andalus, It is in this 
last country that E. Lévi-Provengal (Hist. Esp. mus., 
iil, 95) says that “the most desirable shields were 
those made from lamf leather", The name of the 
animal was certainly well-known, especially in 
Portuguese; it was called lant, dant, etc. Another 
point is made by al-Bakrl (Description de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, ed.-tr. de Slane, 1965%, 171-233), who 
says that the best (and most expensive) shields were 
made from the hides of old females. The place where 
they were made is said by al-Idrisi (Opus geographi- 
cwm, Naples-Rome iii, 224, ed. H. Pérès, Algiers 
1957, 57) to have been at Nal (see Yāķüt, s.v), a 
centre for the Lamia near Joulimini; he says that 
“the Maghribls use them in battle because they are 
light yet solid". More information is provided by the 
Egyptian Ibu Zunbul al-Mabalit (roth/x6th century), 
who also describes the Jam} (Tuhfat al-mulak, tr. 
E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 179-80) and says that these shields 
“are special, because holes made by arrows or spears 
close up again by themselves and so they never lose 
their value as defensive weapons”. Leo Africanus 
(Dese. de l'Afrique, tr. Épaulard, Paris 1956, 559, 
see also 452-3) has a paragraph devoted to the lamf, 
and says that in the summer it is easier to catch the 
animal because the heat of the sand affects its 
hooves. As far as the targes (lamtiyya) are concerned, 
he provides more up-to-date information additional 
to the earlier accounts and says: "Nothing except 
bullets from fire-erms can pierce them, but they are 
very costly." 

‘These defensive arms are probably no longer 
made except for tourists, but until recently the 
Touareg (at least, the Touareg nobility who had the 
sole right to carry them) still used them and they 
were “escutcheon-like in shape and significance; the 
decorative motifs have magical qualities associated 
with them." (H. Lhote, Les Towaregs de Hoggar, 
Paris 1944, 325-6, with illustrations; see also H. 
Bissnel, Les Touaregs de l'Ouest, Algiers 1888, 93). 
When P, de Foucauld was writing, the targes of 
Ahaggar had the same name as the animal, the hide 
of which was used to make them, them, pl. ihamnan 
(Dich, ii, 602-5). 
ibliography: in addition to the sources 

already cited, see P, de Cénival and Th. Monod, 

Description de la côte d’Afrique de Ceuta au Sénégal 

par Valentin Fernandes (1506-7), Paris 1938, 159- 

6r, n. 90; G. Ferrand, Tuhfat al-atoãb, in JA (1925), 

43-4, 248-9; H. Lhote, La chasse ches les Touaregs, 

Paris r951, 75-82; R. Mauny, Tableau géographique, 
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LAMTA, a large Berber tribe of the Baránis 
family, Its exact origin does not seem to have been 
known to the Arab and Berber genealogists, who 
simply make them brethren of the Sanbádja, Haskira 
and Gazüla; others give them a Himyarite origin 
like the Hawwara and the Lawáta (qve. 

The Lamta were one of the nomadic tribes who 
wore a veil (mulaththamün). One section lived on 
the south of the Mzab, between the Massüfa on the 
west and the Targa (Tuareg) on the east; they even 
seem to have extended as far as the Niger. In the 
south of Moroceo, in al-Süs, where there were Lamta 
who led a nomadic life, in company with the Gazüla, 
the Lamta occupied the territory nearest to the 
Atlas. On the coming of the nomadic Arabs of the 
Ma*kil family, the two sections of the Lamta were 
absorbed by the Dhawi Hassin; the remaining 
sections then joined the Shabandt, another Ma‘kil 





























tribe, to oppose the Gazüla who joined the Dhawi 
Hassan, 

In the territory of the Lamia of al-Süs at the 
mouth of the Wadi Nal (now Wad Nün) lay the 
commercial town of Nat or Nal of the Lamta, the 
first inhabited place one reaches on coming from the 
Sahara, Several Moroccan dynasties have struck 
coins there, 

The jurist Ugg"ag b. Zalla of Sidjilmasa, a pupil 
‘of Aba ‘Imrin al-Fésf (¢.v, in Suppl.], was a member 
of the tribe of Lamta; one of his pupils was ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin al-Gaziill, founder of the Almoravid 
empire [seo AL-MURABITON]. 

The country of the Lamta was noted for the shields 
made at Nal with the skin of the Jam antelope (¢.v.]- 

Bibliography: Iba Kburradidhbib, Ibn al- 

Falth, Ibn Hawkal, Ya'kübi, Bakr, Ibn Khaldün, 

K. al“Ibar, indices, s.vv. Lamta and Ni; ldrlsi 

Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome, fasc. iii, 221-5; 

leo Africanus, Description de l'Afrique, i. 

A. Épaulard, Paris 1956, index (esp. 452-3, where. 

H. Llote's long note should be regarded with care) 

1G. S. Conse) 

LAMTONA (in Leo Africanus: Luntuna or 
Lumtuna), a great Berber tribe belonging to 
the branch of the Sanhádja who led a nomadic life, 
and like other tribes of this branch forming part of 
the Mulaththamdn or “wearers of the veil” (see 
rmm]. 

The Lamtüna nomadised over the western Sahara, 
where between the 2nd/8th end sth/szth centuries 
they played a considerable political role, According 
to al-Bakri (459/1067), the region covered by them 
stretched from the lands of Islam (i.e. the Maghrib) 
to those of the blacks. This is what this geographer 
says of the Lamtüna's way of life: "They are stran- 
gers to any manual work, to agriculture and even to 
bread, Their riches consist wholly of their herds, They 
live entirely off meat and milk”, According to Ibn 
Khaldûn (d. 808/1406), the Lamtüna already formed 
a considerable kingdom at the time of the reign of 
*Abd al-Rabmán al-Dakhil, founder of the amirate of 
Cordova (138-72/756-88). This author plus Ibn Abr 
Zart (d. between 710-20/1310-20) give the names of 
several kings of the Lamtüna from that time on- 
wards. The first of these was a certain Talikakin; 
the period of his power is unknown, but it is very 
probable that he lived towards the middle of the 
ard[8th century, His successor was Tilütàn or Taywa- 
intan b. Tiktin b. Talakikin, who died aged 80 in 
222/836-7. He was a great ruler, and if Ibn Abi Zar 
is to be believed, he reigned over all the desert (i.e, all 
the western Sahara), and the territory under his 
control stretched for three month's journey in both 
length and breadth, as far as the borders of the land 
9f the blacks, of whom more than twenty of their 
kings were subject to him. Tilütàn's successor was 
his nephew al-Athir b. Bátin (also called Yalattán) 
who died aged 65 in 237/85t-2, or according to an- 
other source, in 287/900, The fourth king of the 
Lamtüna was Tamlm (or Ramim) b. al-Athir who 
reigned over the tribe until 300/a12-r3; he was killed 
by the Sanhádja notables in a rebellion. His death 
heralded a time of troubles which lasted 120 years, 
ie. until ca. 420/1029. 

Tt seems that the state (or rather, the confederation 
‘of Berber tribes) created by the Lamtüna and which 
endured down to 306/918-19, was actually the state or 
rather confederation called Aubiya by the mediaeval 
Arabic writers. This existed already in the time of the 
astronomer al-Fazarl (ca. 172/788), who locates it as 
between the kingdom of Sildjilmassa (in the western 
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Maghrib) and that of Ghana in the western Sudan. 
We also owe a few details about the Anbiya to Ibn 
al-Faķib al-Hamadhāni (ca. 290/903), whose infor- 
mation on Arica goes back to the middle of the 
zadj8th century, He relates that “the land of Anbiya 
is part of the Süs al-Aksà (in the extreme south of 
preseat-day Morocco) and extends over seventy 
nights’ march across the plains and deseris". One 
may further add that the historian and geographer 
al-Ya‘kabl (d. 278/891) says as follows about the 
people of Anbiya; “It is by setting oft from Sidiil 
mässa southwards that one arrives in the land of the 
blacks ... It is reached via empty regions and 
deserts stretching for about fifty days’ march. En 
route one meets a people called Anbiya, a part of the 
Sanhádja [who live] in the desert; they have no fixed 
abodes. They veil their faces, according to one of 
their customs. They do not wear a tunie, but cover 
themselves with pieces of cloth. Their food comes 
from camels, and they have no cereals or corn". On. 
al-Ya%abr’s evidence, the Anbiya confederaticn was 
not, in the 3rd/oth century, the only great Berber 
power in the western Sahara. Indeed, he mentions 
also as existing in this desert and on the fringes of 
the land of the blacks a land (or a town) called 
Ghas}, identical with the Awdaghast of the geo- 
Braphers of the 4th-sth/10-17th centuries and situated 
in south-eastern Mauritania, According to al-Ya*übt 
again, there was in this country a king who bad no 
religion, who raided into the Jand of the blacks and 
who d numerous 

Tt seems that the king of Awdaghast contributed to 
the fall of the confederation of the Lamtina (or of 
Anbiya), and it may be in reference to him that Ibn 
Abi Zar speaks when he mentions the revolt of the 
Sanhádja notables against the fourth king of the 
Lamtüna in 306/918-19. Hence the king Tinazwa b. 
Wanghik b. Bizdr or Bariyin b. Wanshik b. Izàr, 
who ruled, according to Iba Khaldin, over the 
Lamtüna and all the Sahara in the sth/roth century, 
in the times of ‘Abd al-Rabmin [II al-Nasir (300-50) 
912-61) and his son al-Hakam 11 (350-66/061-76), 
belonged to the dynasty of Awdaghast and not to 
that of the Lamtüna. This name Barüyán b. Wanshile 
b. Iz3r appears merely to be a deformation of that of 
Tin Yarütàn b. Wasinü b. Nizar attributed to the 
king of Awdaghast (who reigned between 340/951 
‘and 350/962) by the geographer al-Bakri. [t is the 
same person wbo is mentioned by Ibn Hawkal (d. ca. 
378/988) under the name of Tanbarütán b. Isfishar 
and who was his contemporary; he says of him 
"Tanbarütán b. lsfsbar... was at that time king 
of all the Sanhadja ... He governed these inst for 
twenty years... Power belonged to this man's 
family in that tribe from time immemorial" 

It appears that towards the end of the 4th/1oth 
century or at the beginning of the next one, the 
kingdom of Awdaghast was destroyed by the king of 
Ghana, who incorporated its capital (now the ruins 
of Tegdaoust) in his own kingdom, whilst leaving the 
tribe of Lamtūna their freedom, It was at this time, 
at the end of a period of r20 years during which 
“power was divided up amongst the Lamtüna", as 
Ibn Abi Zar‘ says, that there appeared amongst the 
Lamtüna a new king called ‘Abd Allāh (or Abū 
‘Ubayd Allah) b, Tifáwt, who brought about a union 
of all the Lamtüna, According to Ibn Abi Zar*, he 
was a man of religion and piety who made the Pil- 
srimage, He was killed, at the end of three years’ 
reign, during a raid; al-Dakrf calls him Mubammad 
Táreshna and says that he carried on the holy war, 
in the course of which he was killed at a place called 
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Kankara (Gangara, the Mandingos) in the land of the 
blacks. Táreshna (or Náresht) al-Lamtüni seems to 
have reigned between 426 and 429/z034-8, at the 
head of a confederation of Sanhádje tribes whose 
members included, as well as the Lamiüna, the 
Djudála and perhaps the Massüfa too. 

At the outset, the Lamtüna were pagans, and ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldün, only became Muslim during 
the 3rd/oth century. But most of the tribe's members 
were only nominally Muslim, apart from the amirs 
and probably a section of the notables, Because of 
this fact, Yahya b. Ibrahim at-Djudall, the successor 
of Naresht (Tareshna) as bead of the Lamtüna 
confederation, decided in the course of his Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to bring from the Maghrib into the Sahara 
à pious ‘and learned Muslim shaykh called ‘Abd 
Allah b, Yasin, who was to work at the conversion 
of the Djudila and Lamtüna to a genuine form of 
Islam. ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin soon discovered that 
most of the people he was working amongst lived in 
ignorance; hence he quickly surrounded himself with 
true believers and declared holy war against the 
infidels of the two tribes, which he managed to 
convert to Islam after several raids. In this way 
came about the origin of the kingdom of the Mura- 
bitin or Almoravids [see AL-MURABITON). 

After the death of Yabyà b. Ibrahim al-Djudalt 
(ca. 434/1042-3), ‘Abd Allah b, Yasin, by now the 
spiritual head of the new community, appointed as 
his successor the amir Vabya b. (Umar b, Talakakin, 
who reigned until 449/1056-7. Then the lattor’s 
brother, Abū Bakr b. “Umar, also appointed by ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Yasin, reigned over the western Sahara. 
Abū Bakr b, ‘Umar was content to rule over the 
desert and to leave Morocco, whose conquest he 
undertook, to bís nephew Ibn Tághfin. However, 
he kept the title of amir of the Almoravids till his 
death. Apparently, after Aba Bakr’s death (he was 
killed in 480/1087 during one of his raids against the 
blacks in the western Sudan) the Lamtüma still 
retained for some time their supremacy over the 
people of the western Sahara. Towards the middle 
of the 6th/12th century al-Zuhtl speaks of a Yabya b. 
Abt Bakr, amir of the Massüfa (* Lamtüna) who lived 
towards the year 495/1102-3 and who seems to have 
been the son of the amir AbO Bakr b. ‘Umar al- 
Lamtünt During this time there took place the 
conquest of Ghána by the Lamtüna and the conver- 
sion of that city to Islam. Later, the power of the 
Lamiüna grew feebler, but nevertheless, we know, 
thanks to the anonymous author of the Kitab al- 
Istibs@r (ca. $88/r192), that the Lamtina always 
possessed, at this period, an independent king as well 
as their own shayBs. Subsequently, like the Massiifa 
and other Berber tribes of the southwestern Sahara, 
the Lamtana were compelled to recognise the suprem- 
acy of the Sudanese kings of Mall. If al-Umact 
(743-50]1342-9) is to be believed, the Lamtüna came 
under their control in the first half of the Sth/:4th 
century; however, they still had their own shaykh. 
The later Arabic sources are silent about this people, 
whose importance became at that time almost nil. 

A word should finally be said about the boundaries 
of the Lamtiina territories in the period from the 
2ndj8th to the Sth/14th centuries. Originally, they ex- 
tended, according to al-Bakrl, to the south of the 
mountain of Ayzal (Kedyet Fj Jell or Fort Gouraud 
‘on our maps), occupying all the eastern part of what 
is now Mauritania, as far as the fringes of the Sudan. 
They were separated from the Atlantic by the lands 
nomadised over by the Djudila, who occupied 
western Mauritania and the south-western part of 
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that country (al-Bakrl, Iba Sa‘id) to the north of the 
lower Senegal and as far as the fringes of the Djabal 
al-Lammà (modern Cap Blanc). Towards the middle 
of the sth/ıxth century, the Lamtüna occupied the 
Mauritanian Adrar previously inhabited by a non- 
Muslim Berber tribe. They built there a fortress 
called Azukki or Azukki (Azougui near Atar on 
modern maps), which then became their capital and 
a very important stage along the commercial route 
connecting Sigjilmassa with Ghana. From the Mauri- 
tanian Adrar, the lands traversed by the Lamtina 
stretched as far as the Sudan, more exactly to Tagant. 
In the second half of the sth/rrth century, the 
Lamtüna occupied the district of Nal al-Alssi in the. 
south-west of modern Morocco and that of Tázug- 
gaght (Saguict E] Hamra on modern maps = 
Sakiya al-hamr?), both of which belonged to the 
tribe in al-Idrisi's tira 
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AL-LAMTONI, A50 BAxR B. “Umar B. TAGLAGIN 
AUSANHADJI, war leader of the Almoravids 
{see AL-MURABITON] and above all, the real founder 
of one of the historie capitals of Morocco, 
Marrakesh (Murrákizh [2.v.]). He was the brother of 
Yabyà b. ‘Umar who became, at the death of the 
pious hádjdj Vaby& b. Ibráhim al-Gazüli, awir of the 
Berber confederation of Sanhadja nomads of the 
parts of the Sahara bordering on the Atlantic 
{Lamtana, Gudila and Massüía). The two brothers 
were the first to rejoin, after his hidjra, the MalikT 
reformer ‘Abd Allāh b. Yasin in his ribéf (9.v.) of 
Na (?), situated on an island or a peninsula of the 
Atlantic coast of modern Mauritania, It was from 
this ribif that the powerful movement which cul- 
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minated in the establishment of the Berber Almoravid 
dynasty was launched. 

In 448/1056 Yahyà b. ‘Umar was killed fighting 
the infidels in the western Sudan, and the imam ‘Abd 
Allah immediately replaced him, as head of the 
armed forces, by his brother Abo Bakr, who was 
celebrated for his courage, religious enthusiasm and 
experience. The new amir had his position legitimised 
by the people of Sigjilmassa and struck coins of his 
| own, and was then charged with the task of con- 

quering, by word and by sword, the region of the 
Moroccan. Atlas, In 449/1057-8 his successful cam- 
paign ended in the capture of the town of Aghmat 
[gv], the Maşmûda capital. With the support behind 
him of this urban centre, at the time one enjoying 
considerable prestige, the émdm ‘Abd Allah directed 
his troops against the Barghiawata [y.v., the heretics 
of the central Moroccan Atlantic coast region; but 
having injudiciously rushed into the battle, he was 
killed in 451/1059. Abü Bakr now became the sole 
head of the Almoravids; he buried ‘Abd Allāh b. 


| Yäsin on the spot, went on to crush the Barghawàța 


and returned, laden with booty, to Aghmat. There he 
established his centre of power and married the rich 
widow of the former governor of the town, the 
Tunisian lady Zaynab bint Ishik al-Nafeawiyya, 
whose beauty was only equalled by her political 
astuteness. 

Being probably now largely occupied with the 
administering of his native land and of his conquests, 
Abii Bakr at this point gave command of the army to 
his nephew and cousin, Yüsuf b. Tashfin (g.v.}, who 
had come to prominence through his outstanding 
qualities, confirming him in this office and directing 
him to the conquest of northern Morocco. 

However, life in Aghmát became more and more 
difficult for everyone, Both the persons and the 
possessions of the local people suffered from the 
presence of their unpolished conquerors, and these 
latter, as Saharan nomads, felt little at ease within 
the walls which they had conquered but which were 
suffocating them. In the end, Abd Bakr was per- 
suaded to found a new town, one better situated in 
all regards than the double city of Aghmát. Following 
the advice of his expert counsellors, be decided to 
establish the new centre on the actual site of Marra- 
kesh. The process of transfer took place, according 
to the Moroccan historian Ibn al-‘Idharl in his Bayén, 
on 23 Radjab 462/7 May 1070 and not in 1062 as 
indicated by Ibn Abt Zar‘ [q] in his rather un- 
dependable Rawd al-iras. The initial works, 
directed by the amir personally, were concentrated 
on the construction of a kasaba [g.1.), the renowned 
Kasr al-badjar “stone fortress", where the ruler’s 
harem, treasury and armoury were deposited in 
safety over the following three months. 

Soon afterwards, on a date which the Baydn fixes 
within Rabl [1 462/January 1071, Aba Bakr received 
some alarming news from the desert. In order to 
fly to the aid of his tribe, he left to YOsuf b. Tashfin 
the administration of the Almoravid conquests, the 
town in course of construction, a large part of the 
army and even his wife, who had herself urged him 
to divorce her so that she might, at the end of the 
waiting period required by Muslim law, legally marry 
Yüsuf and give him the benefit of her great experience 
of the Moroccan situation. The great role played by 
women in Alnioravid society is of course well-known. 

After having restored order within the desert, Abū 
Bakr did not return to Morocco till 464/1072-3. Well 
aware of what was happening at Marrakesh, he 
prudently installed himself at Aghmat. He had 
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quickly learnt and realised that Yüsui, strongly 
backed by Zaynab, would not give back to him the 
command entrusted to him earlier nor the town of 
Marrakesh, now expanding rapidly. After a pathetic. 
interview between the two men, seated together on 
a burncose in the open countryside, Aba Bakr had 
the sense to accept the very impressive presents 
offered to him, and with his face thus saved, returned 
to the land of his people in order to resume the holy 
war against the infidel blacks. This doughty hero of 
the faith, and founder of one of the great capitals of 
the Islamic world, was killed in 468/r075-6 in the 
massif of Tagant to the north of the Senegal River, 
where his gravestone and epitaph have been found. 

His son Ibrahim then went to Morocco to reclaim 
his father’s heritage of leadership, but wise counsels 
of prudence and substantial presents discouraged 
these ambitions and led to his definitive disappear- 
ance from Almoravid history, 
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LAMU, a town, island and archipelago, in 
lat. 2° S, off the Kenya coast, together with Pate 
and Manda islands [g.2.] and some smaller islands, 
probably to be identified with the Pyralaae Islands 
mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea of 
ca. A.D. 106 as an established resort of Arab and 
Egyptian sea traders. Nevertheless, the first ar- 
ehaeological evidence found on Manda does not 
antedate the 8th or gth century A.D., nor on Lamu 
betore the r3th century. The first reliable literary 
evidence is that of Tbn Taghribirdi (later gtb/15th 
century}, but the Swahili traditional history Khabar 
Lamu, and likewise the Swahili traditional histories 
of Pate, assert that it was founded in 77/695 by 
Syrians sent thither by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, and reinforced by a further contingent sent 
by Harn al-Rashid in 170/786. Although not in 
themselves impossible, there is no contemporary 
literary or archaeological evidence to sustain these 
19th century traditions. Syrian traders are not known 
to have penetrated farther south than the Ethiopian 
ports, and such late traditions are to be regarded 
with the greatest caution, if not scepticism. At the 
end of the oth/rsth century the island and the ad- 
joining landfall are mentioned briefly by the cele- 
brated pilot, Ahmad b. Mägjid. 

Tbn Taghribirdi, quoting al-Maķrizi, makes only 
the curtest mention, The king is entitled to am- 
bergris found on the beach, There are large banana 
trees, from which a kind of honey is made, and 
various preserves. The town is almost buried under 
the sands, This suggests that in the later oth/rsth 
century the town was in decline, Its fortunes seem to 
be aptly illustrated by a sequence of dedicatory 
inscriptions, all but one in the mosques. The earliest 
is dated 1370-t A.D.; the next, with a remarkable 
‘wooden minbar unique in eastern Africa, where stone 
alone is used for this purpose, was not built until 
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15:112. The 18th century saw the construction of 
four mosques, in 1733, 1753, 1760 and 1797. In this 
interval, from ca, 1506 to 1698, the town vas under 
nominal Portuguese control, and the first tribute of 
600 mithkáls of gold was paid m Venetian mocenigos, 
In 1585 the town acknowledged Turkish suzerainty 
in the person of the Amir ‘Alt Bey, for which the 
Portuguese deposed the sultan in 1587, hanging him 
in Goa on Christmas Day, 1589. Lamu supported the 
Mombasa rising of 163r [see MoMBASA], for which the 
town was punished in 1634. Following another rising 
in 1678, the sultan of Lamu and four other neigh- 
bouring sultans lost their heads, 

Lamu came under the nominal control of (Umän 
after the ‘Umani capture of Mombasa in 1698, but 
this was not effectively exercised until 1812-15, in 
which year an inscription dates the building of the 
fort as a residence for the Bù Saidi governor, always 
a member of the royal family until about rgox (see 
At #0 sa‘Io), Under them the town grew considerably 
because of the expansionist trading policy of Sayyid 
Sa‘id of “Umin and Zanzibar and his successors. 
Lamu was an important centre for trade ia ivory, 
mangrove wood (used universally at this epoch 
throughout southern Arabia for roofing) and, for a 
period, slaves. New mosques were dedicated in 1823, 
1824 (two), 1845, 1849, 1865, 1876, 1877 and 1880-1. 
"To the same period we may ascribe the pleasant two- 
and occasionally three-storeyed houses with their 
verandahs (Swa. baraza), which form the greatest part 
of the older town, so reminiscent of southern Arabia, 
but with a distinctive architecture which may be 
called “Zanzibari”. Particularly attractive are their 
doors of carved teak. These and the so-called Lamu 
chests (Swa. sanduku), camphorwood clothes chests, 
used because that wood is resistant to the omni- 
present white ant, were important local manufactures. 
Elaborate beds and chairs, of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, give some indication of the luxury of the 
merchant notables. This is echoed in poetry, and 
especially during the roth century Lamu was cele- 
brated for its numerous Swahili poets and literary 
men {see swans, Literature]. These included 
poetesses, of whom Mwana Kupona was the most 
famous. The poetry is written in the local dialect of 
Swahili, Ki-Amu. During the 19605 J. W. T. Allen 
identified no less than 30,000 pages of Swahili poetry 
in private hands in Lamu town, all in manuscript. 
Of these 10,000 pages have been photographed and 
the record deposited in the University Library, Dar 
es Salaam. It is estimated that as many pages were 
found of Arabic manuscripts, but at the preseat 
these have neither been photographed nor catalogued: 
they remain a challenge to the present generation 
of scholars. 

With the growth of Mombasa as a deep-water port, 
‘the diminution in importance of the mangrove and 
ivory trades, and the disappearance of the slave 
trade, Lamu receded in importance, although 
recently it has achieved a certain popularity as à 
tourist centre. But more than anything it has been. 
saved by emerging as the most important Islamic 
religious centre in eastern Africa. The Rübàt al- 
Riyáda, or Madrasat al-Riyáda, also commonly 
called the Mosque College of Lamu, was founded in 
1319/1901-2 by Habib Salib b. Hablb ‘Alawi b. 
Habib ‘Abd Allah Djamal al-Layl, the word Habib 
being used as an alternative to Sayyid. Of a well- 
known Hadramt family of sayyids, an ancestor had 
settled at Siu town on the neighbouring Pate island: 
from there another ancestor migrated to the Comoro 
Islands [see Kusir and Parr]. There Habib Sálib was 
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born and brought up as a Swahili speaker: although 
his was a learned family, Arabic was not spoken in 
the home. There and from family connections he 
Became learned in the religious sciences and in 
traditional Arab medicine, although he never left 
eastern Africa. Migrating from the Comoros to Lamu, 
he began to teach, and soon acquired a band of 
followers. Following quarrels with the more con- 
servative Muslims in the town, and especially because 
of the use of the tambourine to accompany the read- 
ing of the Barzanji maulidi to celebrate the birth of 
the Prophet, Habib Salih first built a hut for use as 
a muşallā, and subsequently the present mosque. 
This became a centre for the dissemination of the 
‘Alawiyya fartka, which soon attracted students 
from neighbouring African peoples, mainly the 
Pokomo, the Galla and the Bajun. By the 1950s the 
influence of the mosque had made itself felt through- 
out the eastern littoral of Kenya and the present 
‘Tanzania, and its pupils could be found teaching in 
numerous small Kur'ánis schools. In eastern Africa, 
all Sunni mosques hold maulidi in honour of the 
Prophet during the month of his birth, the authorities 
in each neighbourhood arranging not to clash with 
each other's celebrations. The most important maw: 
lidi is that of the Ribat al-Riyada, attracting visitors. 
from throughout Kenya and Tanzania, even as far 
as the border with Mozambique. Apart from the 
strictly religious ceremonies and the solemn proces- 
sion to Habfb Silib's tomb, Africans of different 
tribes also celebrate it with dances that are generally 
frowned upon as impious, if not heretical, by those of 
Arab descent. The tomb itself is in a flimsy wooden 
hut. If this is surprising, such simplicity in a holy 
tomb has its parallels not only in Tanzania but also 
in al-Shibr, the port through which the potent in- 
fluence of the Hadramawt has chiefly percolated 
into eastern Africa. 
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LANBASAR (thus in Rashid al-Din and Mustaw- 
B), popular pronunciation with assimilation Lam(m)a- 
sar < Lambasar, the name o( one of the Ismà'Ilr 
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fortresses in northwestern Iran taken over 
from a local chief by Hasan-i Sabbil's lieutenant 
and eventual successor Kiyà Buzurg-Ummid, ac- 
cording to Djuwayni im 495/rro2 (see ALAMÜT, 
ISMASLIY YA). Its still-extensive ruins lie on a site 
sloping at 30', whose surface resembles in shape a 
truncated cone and which measures some 1,500 ft,/ 
4Bo m. by 600 ft/roo m., with easily defensible 
slopes, in the Radbar district of the upper Shah- 
Rad, tributary of the Safid-Rad [go] in what was 
the mediaeval region of Daylam (gJ, now in the 
central ustdn of modern Iran. Its precise location is 
30 miles/43 km. north-east of Kazwin and 2 miles) 
3 km. north of the village Shahristan-i Bala, on the 
Nayin-Rod stream, in lat. 36° 33° N. and Jong. 
50° 13” 30” E, The fortress’s position guarded the 
approaches to AlamOt from the Shah-Rad valley, 
and it was accordingly an important unit in the 
network of IsmAI castles in Daylam. Ta recent 
times, the site and ruins have been visited and 
described by Freya Stark (1931), W. Ivanow (1958) 
and P. J. E. Willey (1960). 

Lanbasar was besieyed in vain in 511/117 by the 
forces of the Saldjüls sultan Mubammad b. Malik- 
Sháh [e]. At the time when the Il-Khán Hülegü 
Overran northern Persia, the last IsmátH Grand 
Master Rukn al-Din Khûr-Shäh submitted to the 
Mongols, and some forty Ismi'lli strongholds passed 
into the invaders bands. Lanbasar, however, held 
out against Hülegü's general Dayir-Buka for a year 
after the beginning of 655/1257, and another fortress, 
Girdküh, for considerably later; it was presumably 
after its capture that Lanbasar was abandoned as 
a military centre. 
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Studie, Wiesbaden 1978, 276-7, with references to 

the sources (Rashid al-Din, Mustawfi), to which 

should be added the important one of Djuwayni, 
see index. (C. E, Bosworttt) 

LANGA [see Las beLa, 2 Ethnography). 

LANKORAN (Lenkorax), the chief town 
of the district of the same name in the region. 
of Baki, Lenkoran is the Russian pronunciation of 
the name, which was at one time written Langar- 
kunán (“anchorage”), or perhaps Langar-kandn 
("place which pulls cut the anchors"), which is 
pronounced Lankéran in Persian and Lankon in 
Tálishi. The ships of the Bākû-Enzelī {g.v.] line used 
formerly to call at Lankoran, which has an open road- 
stead, but at 8 miles north-east of the town is the 
island of Sarà, which has an excellent roadstead 
which shelters the ships in bad weather. 

In the district of Lankoran, de Morgan found 
monuments of very great antiquity (dolmens, tombs, 
cases of exposure of bodies in the Mazdacan (?) 
fashion), but it is not known at what period the town 
of Lankoran was founded. Certain statements (cf. 
Te’rikh-i Alam-árá under the year 940/1533 in Dorn, 
Ausziige, iv, 283; and Shaykh «AIT Hazin [about 1725 
AD), Ta*rilh-i Alwdl, ed. Balfour, :57) suggest 
that the capital of Tálish was originally at Astérd; 
towards the end of the 18th century, Lankoran be- 
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came the capital of this khánate, The whole district 

was annexed by the Russians under Peter the Great. 

(treaties of 1723 with Tahmasp I1, and 1729 with the 

Afghan Ashraf), but returned to Persia by the treaty 

of 1732. Retaken by Count Zubov in 1796, Lankoran 

was retaken in r8r2 by the Persians who fortified it. 

On 9 Mubarram (‘askard) 1228/1 January 1813, 

Lankoran was taken by storm by General Kotlia- 

revski after a brave resistance of the Persians. This 

event hastened the conclusion of the Treaty of 

Gulistan (1813), by which Persia ceded to Russia 

part of Tilish to the north of the river Astird. From 

1846 Lankoran was the capital of the district. The 

fortress was dismantled in 1865. Since rot Lankoran 

has formed part of the Adharbiydjin S.S.R. in 

Soviet Transcaucasia. 

The population of the town, which was 3,970 in 
1867, had reached rr,roo in 1897. The district of 
Lankoran has an area of 5,000 sq. miles and in 
1840 had 30,200 inhabitants and in 1861 99,082. 
Later, the district was reduced to 2,000 sq. miles; 
in spite of this, its population in 1897 was 125,895, 
of whom 46.5% were Azeri Turks, Iranian Talish 
46.2%, Russians 6.9% (in the north) and Armenians 
(0.2%). The district is composed of three zones: to 
the north, an eastern continuation of the steppes of 
Mügháa; to the east, a marshy littoral intersected by 
lagoons and covered with a rich subtropical vegeta- 
tion; whilst to the west are wooded mountains 
running from 5,500 to 7,500 feet above sea-level 
which rise from the Russian frontier, forming the 
boundary with the Persian province of Ardabil, The 
district is rich in forests and had good fishing. 

"The figures for the 1926 and 1931 censuses showed 
little change from the above figures, but by 1073 
the town alone had a population of 42,300. The 
town has a number of schools and colleges, libraries 
and clubs, as well as a museum of local lore. During 
the 1930s, a newspaper was published in Adhar- 
bàydjánt and Talight. The majority of the population 
of the province are Shi, though there are substantial 
Sunni communities in the south. The tomb of Shaykh 
Torahim Zahid, teacher of Shaykh Saif al-Din, 
eponymous ancestor of the Safawl dynasty, is 
situated a few miles to the south of the town of 
Lankoran. 

‘The chief local industries are associated with the 
processing of agricultural products (tea, fish, vege- 
tables, vind, 

Liography: cf. the article tAuisu; Zayn al- 
«Aids Shirwáni, Bustán al-siyáhat, Tehran 1315, 
s.v. Lankaran; Bérézine, Puteshestviye po Daghes- 
tanu, Kāzān 1849, iii, 113; Semenov, Geogr~ 
statist. slovar Ross. imperii, St. Petersburg 1867: 
La Grande Encycl. russe (ed. Brockhaus-Efron); 
G. Radde, Reisen an d. persich-russ. Grente, 
Leipzig 1886; Radde, Talysch, in Pet. Mitt., xxxi 
(1875); J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique, Études. 
gtogr., i, 231-89; Études archéol., i, 13-125, with an 
archaeological map; N. Y. Marr, Talighi, publ. by 
the Acad. of Sciences, Petrograd i922 (with a 
detailed bibliography); B. Miller, Predvar. ol/el o 
poyerdke v Talish, Bákü 1926 (mainly linguistic); 
B. V. Miller, Taliskskii yasih, Moscow 1953; BSE, 
Moscow 1973, civ, 3303 [English tr.] Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, New York-London 1977, xiv, 432. 

(V. Mixonskv-[L. P. Etwttt-SurroN). 

LAR and LARIDJAN. Broadly attested outside 
southern Iran, the toponym Lar is applied to a 
characteristic region of northern Iran known 
by the name of Larigjin. Lar itself is the name of a 
watercourse, of its valley and of the pasture-lands 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 




















which surround it, In different forms and local 
variants, it also refers to other sites or urban 
settlements of the Iranian lands. 

1. The high valley of the Lär. 

‘On the barren slope of the Elburz, not far from the 
conurbation of Tehran, the valley of the Lär con- 
stitutes one of the high points of nomadism. Situated 
at the foot of Mt. Damivand—at 5,678 m (de Plan- 
hol), the highest peak of the Elburz and Iranian 
range—between the valleys of Nor, Karadi, Diadi-i 
Rad and Harz, populated by Gllaki peasants, today 
it supports no permanent settlement. Highly ap- 
preciated over a long period, not only by the nomads 
but also by the neighbouring village communities 
and by members of the royal household, its summer 
pastures have been the object of complex apportion 
ments between these three contenders. Since the 
decade of the rosos, the balance has been largely 
upset in favour of the nomads or semi-nomads, 
threatened in their turn by the process of modern- 
isation. 

Between its source in the vicinity of Kuldm/Kulün-í 
Bastak and the elbow of Pulàr where it changes its 
name to that of Harüz, the Lar takes in the waters 
‘of numerous tributaries (names supplied by Rabino, 
41-2; Karimin, Kasedn, r20-2), Tt flows between 
mountains which, in the north as in the south, 
rise beyond the 3,000 m. mark; to the south, the peak 
of the Lac-kOb is at an altitude of 3,901 m. (12,797 
feet according to an American map printed in 1957; 
ibid., 116). On either side of the banks of the Lar, 
the pasture-lands extend over some 6okm. and 
over a breadth of 6 to 7 km. (ibid., 122). The winters 
are long and extremely cold. The altitude does not 
fall below a level of 2,500 m.; even in summer, the 
temperature seldom rises above 24°C. At the eastern. 
extremity of the valley, at Pulür (see Laridjan, 
below), situated at 2,30 m., average temperature 
over the year is 5/5" C., rainfall is 547,7 mm. (Adle, 
chart; 569 mm. according to de Planhol, 23, n. 52, 
after Péguy), 

Near the confluence of the Sefid Ab and the Lar, a 
wall of dry rock blocks the entire valley. Situated, 
close by the so-called caravanserai of Shah ‘Abbas, 
at a crossroads of caravan routes between Tehran 
and the north, in a locality dominated by the ruins 
of Kala-yi Dukhtar, according to oral tradition 
this wall separates two villages (Hourcade, 42 and 
map). Indications of the existence of permanent 
settlement in the valley of the Lar are quite numer- 
ous; besides the remains observed by certain trav- 
ellers (Wells, 2; Von Call-Rosenburg, 121; Stahl, 10), 
there is the oral tradition current among the Heda- 
vand nomads (Brugsch, i, 285, quoted by de Planhol, 
21-2) among the Gilaki villagers of the valley of 
Trà (Hourcade, 42, n. 6) and most notably the 
tradition attested at Lāristān as in the villages 
close to the valley of the Lar, according to which, 
under a king of ancient Iran, the villagers of the Lar, 
unable to endure the rigours of the winter, are 
supposed to have emigrated to Lar of the Pars 
(Fasa%, ii, 281 ff; Kotschy, 5t). This popular 
tradition should not be regarded as “quite fantastic” 
(de Planhol, 21) since numerous toponyms (Lar, 
Larak, Elburz, Dastak eic.), are current in the north 
as in the south 

Although it is impossible to follow the evolution 
of relations between nomads and settlers until 
after the beginning of the roth century, it seems 
that the settled territory covered a greater area 
then than it does today. According to de Planhol, 
the "wall" across the valley separated nomads from 
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Laridjin (after Rabino) Sub-distvicts:* 1 Amiri or PJ'in Láridjan, 2 Bala Laridjan, 3 Bikrustay, 
4 Dilàrusták, 5 Valley of the Lar.* on 4 and 5, see our reserves and remarks in the article. 


settlers, Since the decade of the r830s, the encamp- 
ments of the nomads and semi-nomads of the Liar 
have been amply described by travellers, diplomats, 
soldiers eic. These accounts describe to us the sta- 
bility of these tribes (itineraries of migration, places 
of summer pasturing, etc.) of which the majority 
"were transferred to the region of Tehran from the 


18th century onward, for political reasons (Hourcade, 
39). For at least a century, and until quito recently 
(1976), approximately 209,000 head of small livestock 
(sheep and goats) belonging to the nomads of the 
south slope of the Elburz have summered at the Lar. 
But the terms “tribes and “nomads” are quite 
inappropriate to designate populations whose origins 
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remain obscure. Briefly, one encounters Hediwand 
who speak the Lori language (having arrived in the 
18th century); Koti Arabie speakers (originally 
from Khuzistin?); the ‘Araba, poor and Persian 
speaking; the Kalmur or Kathur, Gilakt speakers, 
whose chíefs lived in Tehran (descended rom the 
Kalmuk Mongols?); the Persian speaking Pazuki 
("Turks of Khurisán", Kurds?); other small tribes 
Or diverse groups: Turks (Sayl Sepur, *AI Mansür, 
Kala", shepherds of tbe Turkish villages of. Rüda- 
han); Kurds; “great nomads” (‘AI Kai, Gilaki 
speakers; Hasanlu, Turkish speakers; Sangsa, 
who speak an Iranian dialect from the North-West); 
numerous details on these tribes (number of tents, 
migrations, summer pasturing etc.) in Hourcade, 
4off.; de Planhol, 33 ff.; Hourcade and Tual, 23. 

‘The use of Turco-Mongo! terminology in nomadisim 
reflects the acceleration of the process of bedouinisa- 
tion ín the region following the Mongol invasion. 
‘The term yüri refers to the tent as well as to encamp- 
ments (Stack, i, 98) or pastures and summer settle- 
ments (Rabino, r15). The summer pasturing (yayiãk) 
of the Lar was frequented by the Il-Khanids, the 
Timürids, the Safawids and the Kadjirs. Under 
Nasir al-Din Shh (1848-96), the pastures were 
grazed in summer by horses from the Shah's stables 
{de Planhol, 22), He often set up his summer camp 
there, to be followed by all the dignitaries and their 
families, military mên, ambassadors (numerous 
references to the camp of Lar in the diplomatic 
archives in London, Paris etc., in the stories told by 
travellers, soldiers, sportsmen, etc.). Under the 
Pahlavis (1925-79), the pastures to the west and 
south cf Damawand remained for the inest part the 
property of the crown or of public services (national 
education, army, agriculture, etc.), who leased them 
to the nomads. 

‘While profiting from the decline of sedentary 
mountain life, nomadism has recently suffered the 
impact of the expansion of the Tehran conurbation. 
Semi-nomadic groups adapted with varying degrees 
of success to the re-organisation of the milk and 
meat markets, becoming the salaried shepherds of 
farge societies, “city-dwelling” nomads or villagers. 
But the trend towards sedentary living, utilisation 
of the motor-car, etc. have modified migratory 
practices, In some cases, nomadism has been re- 
placed by pastoral migrations of the Alpine type 
(Hourcade, 44-5). Other factors have contributed 
to the decline of nomadism. The development of 
tourism and of sporting activities (mountaineering, 
trout fishing, also practised by the nomads, spa 
facilities and ski-ing activities in neighbouring arcas) 
has led to the creation of cottage-industries and of 
construction projects; inevitable measures for the 
protection of the environment have brought about 
the extension of natura! reserves to the detriment 
of the pasture-lands. But it is the construction of the 
dam of the Lar, designed to improve the water- 
resources of Tehran, which has had the profoundest 
impact on nomadism. With its foundations laid in 
1975, this huge dam (rog m. in height; 1,000 m. 
long; reservoir of so square km. containing 960 
million cubic m. of water) was due to become opera- 
tional in 1980. Ecological constraints particularly 
the erosion of the banks and terraces as a result of 
over-grazing—brought about the expulsion of the 
nomads from 1976 onward (ibid., 45 {.). The aban- 
donment of major industrialisation projects should 
in principle favour the renewal of the traditional eco- 
nomy and of nomadism which had been tending to- 
wards modernisation and self-destruction (ibid., 471.) 
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Rivalries between the nomads, the villagers and 
the state over the appropriation of pastüre-lands 
are reflected on the administrative level, Originally 
belonging to the Ustin-i Markazl (babhsh of Aldie, 
shahristān of Tibrin: DG, i, 196), the Lar has seen 
its southern area attached to the villages of the 
southera slope (Ustàn-i Markazi) and the rest shared 
between the dilistin of Nür and Laridjan (Ustán-i 
Mazandaran), the properties of the crown and the 
state lying between these two spheres of ownership 
(Hourcade, 38). Until the roth century, its history 
is intermingled with that of Laridjan (see below), of 
which it often forms an integral part. 
2. Lartdjan 
Geographical setting. Larigjan takes its name 
from the Lar (see above), a perennial river which 
flows down the southern flank of the Damawand and 
constitutes the principal branch of the headwaters 
of the Haraz, The change of name takes place 
towards the elbow of Pulir where the Hardz is 
swollen by the addition of the Deliċāy; in places 
where it ‘crosses inhabited territory, the river is 
called Ghazin-tay (from the Turkish “river which 
bores", according to de Planhol, 17, n. z3; perhaps 
also in memory of the [l-Khān Ghāzän; see below). 
Constituted of volcanic rocks thrown up in the 
Pliocene and Quaternary periods (clear trachytes 
and coloured andesites), the cone of Mt, Damawand 
(400 kmi*.) offers on its eastern slope—-dissected by 
the Hardz and its tributaries and a multiplicity of 
deep valieys—conditions more favourable to human 
settlement than exist on its western slope, which is 
made up of a compact and inhospitable mass of 
andesites. The high valley of the Lar does not fall 
below a level of 2,500 m., although the more deeply 
excavated valleys descend towards a level of 1,300 m., 
the furthest limit of permanent settlement currently 
being in the region of 2,300-2,400 m. On the eastern 
periphery, the soi! produced by the decomposition 
of volcanic deposits engenders a stretch cf fertile 
and well-watered ground. These natural conditions 
explain the human dissymmetry of this volcanic 
massif, which gives to Läridjān its physical shape 
i uality (de Planhol, 17 f.; on the 
morphology and physical geography of the Dama- 
vand, see P. Bout, M. Derruau, J. Dresch and Ch, P. 
Péguy, in Mémoires et Documents, viii, CNRS, Paris 
1961, 39°83; see also CHI, i, 44 ff., 189, 415). 
Socio-economic outline. A remnant of one 
of the most ancient provincial nuclei of northern 
Iran, Larigjin is characterised by an exceptional 
deasity of villages, in contrast to the remarkable 
void existing upstream of the Lar towards Pular 
as well as in the down-stream valley, on the Caspian 
side. Life in the settled areas, in the main valley, 
is closely linked to that of the high pasturages of 
the Lar and of Liridjan. The traditional equilibrium 
is based on a minute system of balance between 
intensive agricultural exploitation of tiny plots, 
the pastoral life and complementary resources 
Supplied by the winter emigration (on land use and 
irrigated and pluvial cultivation—corn, barley, 
lucerne, vegetables etc.—the agrarian structure 
and rustic landscape, the pastoral life and exploita- 
tion of the mountain—raising of small and large 
livestock—see de Planhol, 22-8; also Hourcade 
and Tua), 54 {f.). ‘The rigours of the climate and the 
lack of winter resources are the cause of the significant 
migrations. In winter, only the peasantry and the 
stock-breeders remain on the mountain. Some farmers 
possess arable land on the Caspian plains. Traders 
and artisans (manufacturers of felt) traditionally 
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emigrated towards the Caspian, Conversely, the 
people of the plain of Amul used to spend the winter 
on the Lar, Some important resources were drawn 
from the transit of merchandise and from mule- 
traffic along the traditional highway axes; the Harāz 
valley route (Tehran-Amul by way of the col of 
Imam-zida Hashim); the route of Nor and Kudjtr 
through Afdie, via the valley of the Lar (Hourcade 
and Tual, 25 £). 

Having witnessed an expansion at the beginning 
‘of the century, sedentary rustic life has experienced 
à constant decline as a result of this migration 
towards the Caspian and towards Tehran, a new 
focus of attraction. In the decade of the 19305, 
new migratory patterns are seen to emerge; in ever 
increasing numbers, the nomads establish themselves 
in the high altitude cultivated lands abandoned 
by the villagers (de Planhol, 32 f.|. The improvement 
of roads, the reorganisation of the production and 
marketing of dairy and meat products, have trans- 
formed the pastoral life and nomadism (see above). 
The tourist excursions undertaken by a great many 
city-dwellers are capable of "rendering marginal" 
the migrations of villagers. Centres of seasonal 
commerce have been established along the major 
routes (Hourcade and Tual, 29 f. 

‘The uneven settlement of the land and the social 
contrasts are reflected in the appearance of dwellings 
(large houses belonging to farmers/stock-breeders; 
the small houses of the emigrants; more recently, 
summer resort chalets). Cave-dwelling is an ancient 
practice; caverns excavated in the calcareous rock 
are currently used for sheltering live-stock and fodder 
(de Planhol, 26, nn. 55, $6). Study of the system of 
‘ownership reveals a predominance of small properties. 
Quite complex contrasts exist between small-holders 
and exploitative farmers/stockbreeders. Although the 
standard of living is fairly low, it is possible to regard 
Larigjan as “'a rural democracy, with a hierarchy, 
but without glaring inequalities” (de Planhol, 29 f.). 

Laridjan is tke point of departure for the ascent 
of Damawand {g.0.] (Dumawand/Dunbawand/Duba- 
wand, etc.), a mountain which plays a significant 
role in the myths and legends of Iran (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
tr, Browne, index; Schwarz, 785 ff), and in local 
folklore (Minorsky, Lär, in E1"), Nāşiri Khusraw 
(sth/rrth century) relates that sulphur extracted 
drom the crater was wrapped in tbe skins of cattle 
which were then rolled down the slopes (Safar-ndma, 
ed. Dabi-Siyákl, Tehran 1344/1965, 7). Ibn Is- 
fandiyar (writing in 613/1216) describes—following 
the Firdaws al-bikimat—how the ascent could be 
made ia two days, starting from the village of Ask 
i, 82-3; tr. 35-6). In the 19th century, two scientific. 
ascents were made within a few days of each other 
in September 1837 (W. Taylour Thomson and E. 
d'Arcy Todd); subsequently, it became fashionable 
for Europeans (travellers, diplomats, explorers, 
mountaineers, etc.) to make expeditions to Mt. 
Damawand (de Planbol, 19 tf,). Ascent by the north 
face being something of an exercise for experienced 
climbers, it is more easily accomplished by the south 
face starting from the village of Rayna/Reine (to the 
south-east, 2,200 m.in altitude) with theaid of mule- 
drivers well acquainted with the mountain (see de 
Planhol, in Iran, Nagel’s Guide, Geneva 1973, 128-9), 

As warriors of repute, the Larigjanis have had 
occasion to defend their territory or to support the 
claims of local chieftains. After having fought against 
the Küdjárs, they supplied them with appreciable 














help in the maintenance of order in the north as | 


well as in the south of Iran (see below). 
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Administrative framework and demo- 
graphy. Although Laridjan has been able to extend 
its influence over the neighbouring regions, its 
borders have changed little in the course of time. 
They have probably not gone beyond those that it 
had in the Kadjar period, This is how Rabino 
defines them (114-15, with the names of villages 
and pasturages; names given here in parentheses are 
those of the main places of permanent settlement): 

la) Amici or Pain Laridjan (Shahandasht, Shan- 
guldih) 

(b) Bala Larigjan (Ask, Ab-i garm, Gayná, Gaznà, 
Gazinak, Tri, Malar, Lissim, Nava, Niyik, Pul 
Rayna) 

(c) Bihrusták (Baydjan, Nawsar/Nassar) 

(d) Dilirusták (Fira, Hádidil Dil&, Kahrzüd[ 
Kuhrüd/Kàrü, Kurf, Nándal/Nunnel, Tihna/Tina 

(e) The valley of the Lár; besides the caravanserais 
f Surkhak, Bastak and Sefid Ab on the road from 
Tehran to the Nir via Laghkarak, there are no 
pasturages (see Hourcade, chart of the summering- 
sites of the Lar). 

Although Dilarustak, on the northern slope of 
the Damawand, has been capable of definition as 
"a separate regional subdivision” (de Planhol, 17), 
it is historically a part of Lärigjān. With the exception 
of the valley of the Lar—which now depends to a 
large extent on the Ustan-i Markazl (see above)— 
Laridjan has preserved its other administrative 
divisions (see below). 

The demographic evolution of the region is hard 
to trace. Having apparently benefited from the 
development of Mazandaran in the Safawid era, the 
population of the region seems to have declined in 
the 18th century. The improvement and then the 
decline of the 19th century is reflected in the popu 
lation of the regional centre, Ask; 1,000 to 1,500 
houses ín 1557 (d'Arcy Todd); 2,000 in r8óo 
(Brugsch); soo in 1874 (Napier), Recent information 
indicates a decline at Ask (approximately 700 ii 
habitants in 1950, 424 in 1956) and a relative ex- 
pansion at Rayna (zoo houses in 1874 (Napier), 400 
in 1958 (de Planhol) ). 

Attached to the Ustini Mazandaran, Laridjan 
constitutes a bakhish of the shahristén of Amul. It is 
divided into four dihistdns, as follows (DG, iii, 265; 
data from about the year 1959]: 

















dihistán inhabited places inhabitants 
Bala Larigjan 18 7500 
Bihrustāķ 7 900 
Amiri 10 2000 
Dilàcustálk 10 1500 


The censuses of 1956, 1966 and 1976 indicate a 
demographic decline, the inhabitants being pro- 
gressively less numerous than the migrants (see 
Hourcade and Tual, 16 ff.). 

Historical evolution. The toponym Laridjin 
is quite widely attested in Islamic sources. It derives 
from Lárig: Lar + ig (a suffix which, in Pahlavi, 
serves to form adjectives of relation; however, its 
use in proper names in Pahlavi remains problemati- 
cal: see Ph, Gignoux, in Pad ndm-i yasdin, 63 1.). 
It should therefore be written with a long i although, 
as in the case of Lahfdjan, both ancient and modern 
authors most frequently write it with a short i 
The use of Pahlavi, especially in coinage, epigraphy, 
seals, etc. was maintained for 2 long period in the 
Caspian region (on the Arabo-Sásanid coinages of Ta- 
baristin, see R. Curiel in Pad nām-i yasddn, 151-8). 

‘The precise localisation of the urban settlement or 
the district known in ancient times by this name 
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remains uncertain. Its origin is lost in the myths 
and legends of ancient Iran which cannot easily 
be expleited from a historical point of view. Briefly, 
"Lárldjia is the most ancient region of Tabaristán. 
Firidán (ie. Thraetona/Fréton) was born ín the 'vill- 
age’ (dika, which can have a broader sense) of War 
which is the principal town (kasaba) of this region 
(rdhiyat) and where the cathedral mosque (Jjdmi*) 
and the oratory (wwsalli) are situated" (Ibn Is- 
fandiyar, i, 57). Waraka for War is an incorrect 
reading by Browne (tr. of Ibn Isfandiyár, 15), foll- 
owed by Rabino, 40; Minorsky, art. Lar in ED 
(who identifies Waraka/Warak/Varena with the 
village of Wāna in Lāridjān); de Planhol, 20, etc. 
According to Amuli (33), the birth-place of Firidān 
is Larldjin, hasaba of the region of tbe same name. 
According to Mar‘asht (77, 4), Gurgla. MIlád, the 
founder" of Gurgán, possessed the region of Ray: 
| winter, his kis [qr] was at Karadj Rad, 
in summer his yayld& was at Lár (7T, 4; on Lari 
Kasriin, see below). More easily identifiable is Shalabj 
CalabjCalaw, at Dilarustak, at the northern foot of 
the Dunbavand/Damawand, an area of rich pastura- 
kes where Firldin was brought up, went hunting 
mounted on a cow and devoted himself to training 
oxen as saddie-animals, and whence he set out to 
conquer *Irk (Ibn Isfandiyir, i, $7 ff.; according to 
de Planhol (20, n. 34), there is in this myth an echo 
of the ancient mountain practice of riding oxen 

The fact that Lridjan designates sometimes an 
urban settlement, sometimes a district, does nothing 
to faciliatate the toponymic study of the region. 
Laridjan is the mountainous frontier zone where the 
Harhaz flows (Hudüd, 77). Probably because of the 
fairly late Islamisationof the region (by the ‘Alids), La- 
ridiànis rarely mentioned by geographers who wrote 
Arabic, In addition, their works contain ambiguities. 
Thus Larie (supposedly the ancient form of Laridi), 
named as a village or a. district of Tabaristán (Mar- 
quart, 127, r3$! is not the present day La 
{on Lariz and Marquart’s interpretation, cf, below, 3). 

According to YAküt (iv, 340-1) “Laridjan is a 
small town (bulayda) between Ray and Amol in 
Tabaristin; it lies at a distance of 18 farsakhs from 
each of these two towns; it is protected by a fortress 
often mentioned in the chronicles of the Buwayhids 
and of Daylam”, Villages, fortified points, places 
allegedly situated in Larigjan are mentioned by 
various sources. The village of Tra is mentioned 
under the name of Bara/Yara (al-Istakhri, 2r0; Ibn. 
Hawkal, 271, quoted by Schwarz, 789; does this 
refer to lrà near Ask, or to an ancient permanent 
village to the south of the valley of the Lar (see 
above); Ask (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 35); Fulül, Fulüli 
Lariajan, Kal‘a-yi Fulü! (Marfashi, TT, 116; TG, 
284); Kal'ai Lawandar (near Rayna] (Marfashi, 
TT, 213-4); the bala or the urban settlement of 
Kuhrüd/Kahrüd/KarüKarüd —(Amüll, 135; Iba 
Isfandiyar, ii, 78, 99; Mar'ashi, T7, 54, 213). This 
or the fal‘as of Lar, without further definition, are 
also mentioned (Ibn Isfandiyür, i, 297-9; Amull, x 
Mar‘ashl, TT, 212). In the Sasanid period, Laridjan 
must have formed part of the Padashkh™argar, 
of which the sovereign was Mah gushnasp (or 
Djushnasfshah) at the end of the Arsacid period. 
Subsequently, this region belonged i0 the Sasánid 
Kawad, then to his son Kawits, Later it came under 
the control of the Sasinid family of the Karinids 
[ge] (Marquart, r30ff.; Karin, Kasran, ii, 632). 
In a broad sense, Kühi Kürin or Djibili Kárin 
designated the eastern Elburz. According to Rabino 
(2), it included present-day Liridjin, the Sawad 









































Koh and the Hazir-djarib. But according to the 
Diahán numá, the Djibili Karin is also called 
‘Djibal-i Ronangj/Rana (Rayan) and the Dunbáwandf 
Damáwand does not form a part of this mountain 
(Mubammad b. Nadjib Bakrān, Djahān-numā, ed. 
Tehran 1342/1963, 51). At the time of the Arab in- 
vasion, the situation in the region is unclear, es- 
pecially as regards the Lär [valley of the Lär), the 
southern limit of Läridjān, where ancient occupation 
is attested most notably by the presence of remains 
‘of sanctuaries dedicated, it is said, to Nabid/Anahita. 
(Karimin, op. cit,, 189, 632), The mountainous 
region to the north of the Ray was called Kasrin 
(Kühearán), and was divided into Kasráni dakhil 
(or Kasrán- darüni) and Kasrán-i birün (Karimàn, 
ef.cib, 3Íb, with reference to al-istakhri, Ibn 
Hawkal, al-Mukaddasl, Zakariyà al-Hazwinl, Yàküt, 
etc). The Lar presumably belonged to the Kagrin-i 
dàkhi. Lari Kasrün is found in various sources 
(Ibn Isíandivár, i, $6; Marfasbl, TT, rrz, 124. 
Amull, 182 f., etc). But reference to LAr ü Kasràn 
(eg. Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 223) is also found, which 
gives grounds for supposing that one part of the Lar 
belonged to Kasrán and the other part to Larigjan. 
Furthermore, the mountains to the north-west of the 
Lar whose waterways flow towards the north, form 
part of the Rad-bar-i Kasran (Kariman, op. cif., 
201). It also appears that the Lar, endowed with 
at least one fortress, at times exercised a certain 
independence between Laridjan, Lawasin and 
Kasrin, It may also be noted that—at least on the 
‘geographical level—the mountains of Rayin formed 
a frontier with the mountains of Ray (Iba al-Fakih, 
364, and Tn Hawkal, Sürat al-ard, 320, quoted by 
Karimān, op. cit, 18). 

At the time of the conquest of Ray (which al- 
Tabari locates in 22/643), the Masmughan (Masi 
Mughin, Grand Master of the Magi) who exercised 
jurisdiction over Dunbawand, Khuwar, Liciz and 
Shirriz, agreed conditionally to the payment of 
the djizya and kkaradi (Karimán, RB, il, 487, after 
al-Tabari and Tbn al-Athir). According to H. Karimàn 
(Kasrdn, i, 74 tf), the north of Kasran and a part of. 
Láridjáu were in the hands of the Masmughán, but 
this is not stated clearly in the sources. The posses- 
sions of the Masmughán were conquered by Abü 
Muslim in 131/748 (Marquart, 127, after Tbn al-Athir). 

In the absence of indications in the sources which 
would permit an appraisal of the economic worth of 
the region, it may be said that, in mediaeval Iran, 
Láridjn exercised—as a result of its geographical 
position—control over a military, commercial and 
pastoral route, ie, the Ray-Amul axis towards the 
Caspian Sea and the transversal routes towards 
Kümis and Khurásin via Firürküh to the east, 
towards Kazwin and Adharbaydjan to the west. 
‘A highway also connects Arim, in. the Hazár-diarib, 
to Lirigjin (Rabino, r15). Other transversal routes 
were added later (see below). This function would 
presuppose the existence of a stable local power. 
The latter was exercised by governors usually 
bearing the title of marzbdn (the term Laridjan 
seems also to have had a patronymic connotation). 
Ibn Isfandiyar supplies us with a list of these mars- 
‘bans beginning with Fadi b. al-Marzubán in 252/866 
(the list has been partially reconstructed by Rabino, 
147, up to the 7th/r3th century). In the final third 
of the 3rdjgth century, Saki b, al-Marzub&n con- 
structed across Laridjin the route which, in earlier 
times, had been impracticable both in winter and 
in summer, and he took steps to ensure its security 
(Ion Isfendiyár, i, 122). 
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Like other chieftains of Tabaristin, the governors 
of Liridjin accorded a warm welcome to the tAlids. 
The chieftains of Liridjin and of Kasrin rallied 
to the support of the brother of Hasan b. Zayd 
known as al-Di'i al-Saghir (Ibn Isfandiyir, i, 233; 
Mar‘asht, TT, 132). In 272/885-6, the dé“f Mubammad 
b. Zayd, brother of Hasan b. Zayd, attempted to 
take possession of Ray; on being defeated, he sought. 
refuge in Láddjin (Ibn Isfandiyár, i, 252; Ibn al- 
Athit, vi, 59). In the Saldiüls period, the phase of 
disorder which followed the deaths of Nizam al- 
Mulk and of Malik Shih (485/r092) had an effect 
on Lürdjàn. Having ordered his governors of 
Laridian, of Rayan and of Amui to help him in 
the fight against the Isma‘llis, Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah nominated as governor of Ray and of a vast 
area, including Laridjan, his young son Malik 
Abmad, whom he entrusted to the care of an amir 
named Sunghür-i Kuéik. This Saldjük policy, aimed 
at maintaining control of pro-Shl'T regions, spread 
consternation among the Bawandid Ispahbads (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, iii, 38). Nevertheless, Laridjin benefited 
—as did other regions of Iran before the Mongol 
ravages—írom the decline of Saldjük power. After 
à period of conflict with the Ispahbad Shàh Gházi 
Rustam I Bawandi (534-58/1140-63) (see Ibn Isfand- 
iyür, iii, 77; Amulf, 126), Maniiéibr, marsban of 
Larigién, turned Kal‘a Kubrid (in the down-stream 
area, later known by various names, including 
Kar/Kartd) into a place so prosperous that people 
of all professions, natives of India, of Egypt and of 
Syria, caine and settled there (Ibn Isfandiyar, ii, 
77 fl., 99); this Kal'a was destroyed in 783/1381-2 and 
later rebuilt (Mar*ashi, TT, 213 ff.). Other fortified 
points are mentioned. The Aal‘a of Larigjan (without 
further definition) is named in connection with 
various events (Ibn. Isfandiyar, i, 297, 209; Amull, 
09); Mar‘ashi mentions the gala of Fuldl (TT, 19). 
Manučihr allied himself, with other chieftains of 
Tabaristin, to Shih Ghazi Rustam Bawandl; his 
troops formed a part of the army which conquered 
Bistiim/Bastim and Dámghin (Ibn Isfandiyir, ii 
94; Mar'ashl, TT, ro; Amull, r3t). 

Abi Harb, the eldest son of Manutihr, was a 
violent and irreligious man. He killed his father and 
his brothers (through trickery), renewed the alliance 
with Shih Ghazl Rustam, and fought alongside 
him against the ustundér Kay Kawis; alter having 
been defeated, the latter went to war against the 
rebel Garshásf. At the last military parade conducted 
by Shah Ghüzl Rustam, Aba Harb was among his 
army commanders (Iba Isfandiyar, ili, 99 ff; 
Marashi, TT, 22-3). Eventually, the people o! 
Laridjan lost patience with Abū Harb and his mis- 
deeds, and killed him. His one-year-old son, Kinkh "ar 
or Kina-khvár (Le. Avenger") was put into power 
by *AI Láridjanj, the commander of Abü Harb's 
army and of that of his father Manuéihr. “AI Lär- 
djüni appointed himself atzbeg and towards the end 
of his career he collaborated at Ray with the Saldjdk 
aldbeg lldegiz (sce moeftz] in carrying off “the 
treasures" of Liridjin (Ibn Isfandiyér, iii, rro-rr; 
Mar‘ashi, TT, 107). The Litidjinis rallied to the 
cause of the ispahbad ‘Ald? al-Dawla Hasan (surnamed 
“al-Malik alShahid", 558-67/1163-71), maternal 
uncle of Kinkh™ar. Shah Ghaai Rustam 1 and ‘Al? al- 
Dawla controlled Karan, and, especially after the 
misconduct of Abü Harb, Laridjan had practically 
Jost its independence. Furthermore, “Amir Larldjant” 
incited the Saldjnk atabeg to recapture from ‘Ali? al- 
Dawla the wilayal-i Laridjan “which had always 
been a part of “Irak” (Ibn Isfandiyar, ili, 112). Un- 























der the ispahhad Kusám al-Dawla Shāh Ardashir, a 
sizable portion of Larldjfin formed part of the "'darün 
‘Taralsha” (ibid., 124). Husim al-Dawla entrusted 
the government (sardéri) of Litidjan to the ispahkbad 
Abü Dja"tar Asarb (Mar'ashl, TT, 110). 

At the turn of the 6th-7th/r2th-isth centuries, the. 
history of the region is poorly attested; the chronicles 
mention numerous journeys that passed through 
Lárijia, of which the Aaa also constituted a 
refuge (for example for the mother, the wives and 
the children of Djalàl al-Din Muhammad Kh™arazm- 
Shah when he fled before the armies of Cingiz Khan: 
see Djuwaynl, Twridh-i Diahdn-zushd, ed. KazwInl, 
GMS, xvi, ii, London 1916, 199). The relations 
between the Laridjanls and the Isma‘lis (energeti- 
cally fought by Shah Ghazi Rustam I) and, in general, 
the politico-religious situation in the region on the 
eve of the Mongol invasion, remain obscure. It may 
also be noted that, according to Mustawii, the Aal‘a 
of Lar was included among the Isma‘Tll fortresses 
conquered by Halaga Kh3n in 654/r256 (Ta?ribh-i 
guzida, ed. Nawā, Tehran 1339/1960, 527). 

Following the Mongol invasion, the weakening 
of local powers resulted in the loss to Laridjan of 
pert of its strategie importance [later Saldjük, 
Mongol and Timürid sources refer to the region by 
the name viláyat-i Lie). It is, however, unknown to 
what extent the presence of the Mongols, experienced 
in operating in high-altitude areas, and the extension 
of nomadisin which ruined the neighbouring districts, 
affected Laridjan (on these problems, see J, Aubin, 
Réseau pastoral et réseau caravanier, in Le Monde 
dranien d l'Islam, i, Paris-Geneva 1971, 105-30, at 
116 ff.). It seems that the pasturages of the Lar were 
appreciated by the Tl-Khans. Arghan Khan “had 
caused a fine palace (Jishk-í Ilf) to be built at the 
summer resort of Lar, at the foot of Mount Dama- 
wand; this place fs now known by the name of 
Küshk-i Arghün" (Rashid al-Din, iif, 229). This 
was no doubt the place where Gházán Khàn solemnly 
adopted the Muslim faith in Sha*ban 694/June 1205 
(at least, this is the version given by some authors: 
d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, Amsterdam 1852, 
iv, r3r-2; ‘Abbas Ikbal, T#rikh-i Mughul, Tehran 
2536/1977, 256; J. A. Boyle, in CHT, v, 378). But 
details as to the site, the date, the number of Mongols 
converted on this occasion, ote, remain poorly 
defined in the sources, According to the leading 
chroniclers, it was at Firüz Küh that, following the 
advice of his amir Nawrüz, Ghàzán Kin was con- 
verted to Islam at the beginning of Sha'bin 694/mid- 
June 1295 in the presence of the gayAh Sadr al-Din 
Ibrahim (Rashid al-Din, Didni® al-tawarikh, ed. 
Alizade, Baku 1:957, ii, 296 ff.; Wassat, Ta?rtkh, 
Tehran 1338/1959, 316-17, Kh*ánd-Amlr, Habib al- 
siyar, Tehran 13331954, li, r44; Mir-Kh"ànd, 
Rawqat al-safå”, Tehran 1339/1960, v, 380). According 
to local tradition, it was in the valley of the Lar, 
at Küshici Arghün, that this conversion took place 
(Feuvrier, 230). It may also be noted that on numer- 
ous occasions Ghāzān Khän frequented the "'Y iylák-i 
Damiwand" (see Rashid al-Din, Ta’rihh-i Rashidt, 
ed. K, Jahn, GMS, London 1940, index). 

The Timarids also thought highly of tho pasture- 
lands of the Lar. It was in the valley of the Lär 
that the Spanish ambassador Clavijo came, in June- 
July x404, to visit the son-in-law of Timür, Sulaymán 
Miczà, whom he found in the middle of his encamp- 
ment of some three thousand tents (tr. Le Strange, 
‘London 1928, 169), Some days previously, on his 
way from Ardabil, Timür bad broken his journey 
at the wildyat-i Lar, in Küshk-i Arghón, which he 
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let for Firüz-küh on 29 June (Yazdi, Zafar-ndma, 
ed. Calcutta, i, sor, ed. Tehran 1336/1957, ii, 
417). 

‘As elsewhere in Iran, and especially in Mazandarin, 
Lartgjan was affected in the 8th-oth/rgth-rsth 
century by the increasing power of socio-religious 
movements and of the sayyids, In 734/1333-4, Atulr 
Mas'üd Sarbadàr forced the II-Khán Tughà Timür, 
governor of the Kasran+i dakhil, to take refuge in 
the summer resort of Lar-i Kasrán (Amull, 182-3). 
Im this period, the Mar*agbI sayids (g.v.] were all- 
powerful in Mazandaran. In the years 783-4/1381-3, 
Sayyid Fakhr al-Din, brother of Sayyid Kamal al- 
Din, took possession of Kal‘a-yi Nar; in two years, 
he took all the fal‘as from Talikan to Lawasin, 
including the Ral‘a of the Lar and of Laridjan (La- 
wandar, near Rayna; Kardd). Laridjin was then 
in the hands of Kiyà Hasan Kiya” Damándar; Na- 
mürsstik, Daylárustàb, Tarita Rusták and Kárüd 
were under the control of Mazandaran (Mar‘asht, 
TT, 213-14). In 795, Timar exiled Sayyid Kamal al- 
Din to Transoxania with his brothers and his sons. 
After bis death, Shahrukh allowed them to return to 
Mézandarin (Kh*and-Amir, Habib al-siyar, ili, 22). 
In 21/1418, Sayyid Murtaga b, ‘All seized power 
in Mazandaran, He entrusted Namérustak, Dayla- 
rustak and Tarfta Rustak to his son Malik Kawas 
and gave him authority to wrest Larldjan from the 
hands of Kiyd-i Damandar (Mar‘asht, TT, 268). 
But other local poteatates disputed control of the 
region with the sayyids, notably the Padusbinids 
or Rustamdariyya (who bore successively the titles 
of Ispahbad, Ustundar and Malik) and the Kiya of 
Culaw/Calab (see Rabino, r4r ff.). After the death 
of the Pidusbinid Malik Gayümarth (857/1453), 
Rustamdiir was shared between his sons K/wüs and 
Iskandar, founders of the Bani Kawas (Nor branch) 
and of the Bani Iskandar (KudjOr branch). Under 
Malik Gaydmarth, Iskandar had been in control of 
Laridjin, Namarustak and Kardd, Conflicts between, 
Kawis and Iskandar were numerous and prolonged ; 
Djahàn Shàh Karà Koyinia intervened on a number 
of occasions, calling upon Amfr Kiya Sayyid Mubam~ 
mad Gilani to settle the dispute between the adver- 
series (Mahdjüri, ii, 75 ff.; Karman, Kasra, 397-8). 

In the roth-r6th century, the region remained 
under the control of the Pádusbümids. Under the 
Safawid Shàh Tabmüsp l, it was shared between 
three cousins; Malik Bahman held Larfdjan (formerly 
a dependency of Kudjür), Malik ‘Aziz held Nar and 
Malik Sultan Mubammad held Kudjar, At the be- 
ginning of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, Rustamdar was 
divided into three mákiyas: Malik Bahman holding 
Laridian, Malik Diahingir b. Malik «Aziz holding 
Nür, and Malik Djahángir b. Malik Sulțån Muham- 
mad holding Kudiür (444, il, 399, tr. 696; 534, 
tr. 713). Malik Bahman was constantly at war with 
his neighbours, whom he endeavoured to dominate 
by force or by trickery. These internecine struggles 
inevitably gave encouragement to Shih ‘Abbas T in 
his scheme to assert his power over the whole of 
Mázandarán. In rooo1592, Malik Bahman welcomed 
lo the summer resort of Lar a Safawid expedition 
on its way to Khurasin (Yazdi, iol. 58a), In rooij 
1593, he laid siege to the Aal%a of Lawasin, captured 
and then put to death the brother of Malik Sultan 
Husayn Lawisan| who was a favourite of Shih 
‘Abbas, and led away his wives and children to cap- 
tivity in Laridjan (AAA, if, 520-1, tr. 997, 7t4-15; 
Yazdl, fol. 65a). In the course of the second campaign 
in Mazandaran which Farhàd Khán undertook on 
the orders of Shah Abbas I, he succeeded in capturing 














Malik Bahman (in 1005/:596-7), who was put to 
death (by Malik Sultan Husayn Lawasani to avenge 
the blood of his brother, according to AAA, ii 522, 
tr, 698; by ‘Abd al-Kahhar Beg, son of Malik Sultan 
Husayn, according to Yazdt fol. 73b; on Malik 
Bahunan, sec also Mir Timür Mar asl, 273 1L). 
Realising the futility of resistance, Malik Kay 
Khusraw, eldest son of Malik Bahman, surrendered. 
Shah ‘Abbas had commanded Mubammad Beg 
Begdilà Shmnlü to take possession of the fal‘e the 
brothers and the children of Malik Bahman, who 
were subsequently delivered to Malik Husayn Lawa- 
sink; then he entrusted Laridjan as a tiyal to a 
Ktzlibsh kdhim (A4, li, 534-5 tr. 723-14). But the 
two Djahángirs of Rustamdar who had capitulated 
to Shih ‘Abbas at the summer resort of Lar 
retained important functions: the Malik of Nür was 
appointed governor of Sawa; the Malik of Kudjür at 
first retained his possessions as suzerain and became 
one of the trusted officers of Shih ‘Abbas. Later, 
he rebelled as did other maliks of Rustamdir; their 
conspiracies were foiled and all were put to death. 
‘Thus was extinguished the power of the Padusbénids 
(ibid., 53574, tr. 715 f£). 

Tbe Kasrán-i dàkhil and the summez resort (ydy- 
Jaf) of the Lar were favourite baunts of the Safawids. 
At the time when the Klallbash amirs enthroned 
Shah Tabmasp I (931/1524-5), the wakil Div Sultan 
Ramla established Ms summer quarters at Lar, 
before marching on Khurasin which had been in- 
vaded by the Uzbeks (44 4, i, 46, tr. 78). On many 
occasions, Shah ‘Abbas visited the ydyldbd Lar 
(ibid., ii, 399, 452, 854). 

Although the history of Mizandarin and of Kagrán. 
is relatively well-documented from the time of the 
Safawids to the present day, points of reference 
concerning the Lar and Lérigjin do not become 
plentiful until the Kàdjir period. Tabmásp II lived 
for two years àzandarün (r137-9/1724-), in 
particular in Laridjén where he was joined by Fath 
‘AM Khan Kadir, who became his sipah-sdldr 
(Mabdjiri, rroff.; I'timad al-Saltana, Mir al- 
buldáni nájiri, i 521). The chieftains of Laridiin 
and the potentates of Mazandaran took the side of 
the Zands against Mubammad Hasan Khan Kadiir 
Koyünlü. Sabz ‘All Khan, leader of the dignitaries 
of Larigjan, prevented him from going to Amul; the 
misconduct of Wall Khan, the envoy of the Kidjir 
chief, led to the revolt of “the people of the mountain 
and of the plain", under the command of Mukim 
Khan Sarawl, Afgharid governor of Mazandaran 
(Mahdjürl, 123-4). After the death of Karim Khia 
Zand (1t93-1779), numerous Laridjanis and Mazan- 
darnis allied themselves to Mustafa Kull Khan 
Kadjar, estranged brother of Aghi Mubammad 
Khàa. (ibid., 151). Alter defeating Ail Murid Khan 
Zand and his coalition of Laridjinls, Afghans and 
men from the Lur, Aghd Mubammad Khan controlled 
the whole of Mázandarán and of Astarábàd [end of 
1194/1780). But in the conflicts in which he was 
continually at odds with his brothers, the Laridjanis 
fought on the side of his enemies (Rida Kull Khan, 
Mihdt Kull Khan: ibid., 132-3). Captured and then 
set free by Agha Muhammad Khan, Rida Kull Khan 
again rebelled. With his Larlgjant tufangeis (muske- 
teers), he captured Agha Muhammad Khan, who 
was set free on the intervention of Murtadà Kult 
Khin (ibid., 133, Fas?"l, i, 222; according to Sipihr, 
Nasifth al-tawaribh, i, 20-1, it was Dja‘far Kull Khan 
who liberated Aghi Muhammad Khan), Beaten 
‘once more by the army of Astardbád, Rid& Kull 
hin rallied to the cause of Sadik Khan Zand. But 
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in 1196/1781-2, the Laridjanls remained in the camp 
of the Zands, They joined forces with Amir Gina 
Khan, sent by ‘Ali Murad Khan to Mazandaran, on 
‘whom Aghi Muhammad Khén inflicted a crushing 
defeat at Sabze Maydan: the cruelty of the Kadjar 
Bhan towards the Lirldjanis has remained proverbial 
in the region (Fasa%, i, 225; Mahdjürl, r34), But in 
3198/2783-4, Shaykh Ways Khan Zand, son of ‘All 
Murad, asserted his control over the whole of Mazan- 
darin, Firiz-kih, Laridjan and Rustamdar (i 
Nar u Kudjér), Pasi, i 224-5. The following year, 
Agha Muhammad Khan was obliged to recapture 
Mazandaran before proceeding to take possession of 
Tehran. 

Under Muhammad Shāh (1834-48), the Kin of 
Laridjin enjoyed a quasi-independence. This semi- 
autonomy was founded upoa control of the principal 
economic thoroughfare between Mazandaran and 
Tehran “in a fairly subtle equilibrium of forces and 
of services rendered with the sovereign who ruled 
not far from there” (de Planhol, 19, with reference 
to Aucher-Eloy, Thompson, d'Arcy Todd). Ask was 
at that time the local capital of the province, ‘Abbas 
Kuli Khan Laridjant Sarsip (later Sardar) possessed 
a fine palace there (Buhse 229-30). This prince of 
Liridján set about maintaining order in the region. 
He made himself a valuable ally of the Kàdjar 
authority and of the ‘ulam? by quelling the Bāb 
insurrection [see sts} of Mulla Husayn Djinab-i 
Bab al-Bab at Shaykh Tabarsi/Tabrisl in 1265/1849 
(see Mirza Husayn Hamadáni, Ta'ribiei Diadid, 
ir, E.G. Browne, London 1893, 52-3, 6710, and 
index; Mahdidri, 165 ff.), ‘Abbas Kull Khan at that 
time occupied the highest rank among the officers 
of Mazandaran (Mahgjari, 176). The following year, 
he helped to re-establish order in Fars with his 
Laridjant horsemen; he entrusted the government 
of Kubgüüya and of Bihbahán to bis Laridjant 
officers and acted himself in the role of administrator. 
(mil); Fast, i, 306-7. The prosperity of Laridjan 
is again indicated in 1860 (Brugsch, i, 295) and in 
1862 (de Philippi, 256-9). At the start of the journey 
vf Násir al-Diu Shab to Mazandaran, in 1283/1866, 
‘Abbas Kull Khan presented himself to the istisba? 
with all the officers of Mazandaran (Mahdjtrl, 177). 
Although the decline of the town of Ask became 
a constant process, at the time of Nasir al-Din 
Shah's second visit to Mazandaran (1292/1875-6), 
Laridjan retained a degree of prosperity and still 
had its dignitaries (including *ulamá? and sayyid: 
Mahdiürt, 151 ff. But in 1875 an Italian genera) had 
under his command in Tehran a regiment recruited 
in Laridjin (von Call-Rosenburg, r42, quoted by 
de Planhol, 19, n. 23). 

The last important figure of Laridjan in the Kadjar 
period was Mirza Muhammad Khan, son of «Abbas 
Koll Khan. Surnamed Amir-i Mukarram, he was a 
senior functionary at the court of the Kadiars. Out- 
side Láridjàn, he exercised jurisdiction over numerous. 
villages of Amul. During the upheavals of the Con- 
stitutional Revolution (1905-11), he was appointed 
governor of Astaribid and encountered hostility 
from members of the local andfuman (Mahdjüri, 249). 
At the time of the dismissal of Mubammad ‘All Shah 
(1327/1909), he was obliged to confront his kinsman 
Amiri A‘gam Sangsarl and his coalition of religious 
activists and of Bakhtiyaris. Amir-i Azam plundered 
the treasures of Amir Mukarram at Ask and carried 
them off to Tehran. In the course of a second ex- 
pedition of Ämīr-i Afçam to Lärīdjān, a large number 
of Bakktiyáris were killed (including their leader 
Imém Kull Khan), ibid., 258 ff. Although succeeding. 
































in retaining some of his influence, Amir Mukar 
Larigjant was exiled to Kirmanshah by Wu 
al-Dawla in 1337/1918-9 (ibid., 295). Under | 
Shåh Pahlavi, his possessions as well as nume 
villages of Kasrān and Māzandarān became 
property of the crown (amlak-i AAásya), pl 
under the jurisdiction of officers who, in their t 
oppressed the villagers (ibid., 326-7), 

‘The predilection of the Kádjàrs for the sum 
resort of the Lar led to the development of ro 
especially transversal routes linking the wi 
and summer palaces of the Tehran region. 
modernisation of arterial routes towards Lir 
Laridjan was pursued by the Pablavis (Karir 
Kasran, 165 ff.), 

3. Other Lars, 

Besides Lar in Fars (Laristan) and Lárdján, 
toponym Lar and its variants are widely atteste 
the Iranian lands. Within the present-day front 
the following ars to be noted (after DG): 





village shakristin DG 
Lar Sawa i, 196 
Laridján Mabalàt — i, 197 
Làr Zandjin ii, 268 
Lar-i Mubammad 

Husayn Khán — Zandjin 

Larsar Famin 

(Larma) Sart 

(Lari) Shàhi 

Lar Bilibahàn 

Làr Cah Babar 
(Lar-hang) Sabeawar ix, 374 


Lárak is alleged to be the name of a localit 
Hazārdjarīb (Rabino, 124). 

The gorge (tanga) of Lartdj om the northern s 
of the Elburz in Mazandaran is known for its dep 
of iron ore (Lughat-ndma-i Dihkhudd, after Kay! 
Diwghráfiyd-yi iktisádi, 259-60). A Larán e 
in Badakhshan (Minorsky, Hudid al-‘dlam, 
n. 1). A gorge called Lar is mentioned in Kast 
1g.) (Mirzà Mubammad Haydar Duehlat, Ta'ri 
Rashid, tr. Elias and Ross, London 1895, repr. t 
423, 1. 3). 

According to Minorsky, Laf()dján/Lahidjaa 
hidjàn are variants of Lar (Lahidjdn, in EI*; Hw 
407 ff.) Lahidjan and its variants are widely 
presented in Gilan and elsewhere, (in Adharbayd 
in Fars, in Daghistan, etc.: Minorsky, ibid.; 
also W. Eilers in Ar O, xiii (1954], n. 174)- 

Variants of Lar have led to some confusions. T 
although Yakat (iv, 340-1) has established a 
tinction between “Lardiin" and “Lariz”, atten 
have been made to discern ín the latter topo 
the arabised form of Laridjan (Marquart, 127, 1 
Láriz is presented sometimes as a district of T; 
ristan (Ibn Khurradadhbih, rr; Ibn al-Fakih, 3 
sometimes as a village provided with a fortres 
two days' distance from Amul, on which it is 
pendent (Vàküt, iv, 41); its prominent citi 
are known by the nisba of al-Lárizi (Yáküt, Sam 
According to Rabino (130), Lariz is probably La 
a village in the district of Amul, better known 
the name of Kalfa Lariz. 
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Huditd a-Silam (anon,), translation and comment- 
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1340/1961; G, Napier, Exiracts from a diary of o 
four in Khordssan and notes on the Eastern Albourz, 
in JRGS (1876), 62-171, at 127ff.; M. Nicolas, Ex- 
cursion au Demavend, in Bull, de la Societe de Géo- 
sraphie, Paris 1801, no. 2, 97-112, at ror; X. de 
Planhol, Un kaut pays du versant arid de l'Albora: 
le Laridjan (haute vallée du Harás), in. Recherches. 
sur la géographie humaine de l'Iran septentrional, 
Mémoires et Documents, ix, CNRS, Paris 1964, 
17-36; H. L. Rabino, Mázandarán and Astarábád, 
GMS, ns. vii, 1928; P. Schwarz, Iran, repr. 
Hildesheim-New York 1969; E. Stack, Six months 
in Persia, London 1882, i, 172 ff.; A. F. Stahl, 
Reisen in Nord und Zentral Persien, in Pelermanns 
Mitt., Ergánzungshaft r18 (1895), x0; W. Taylour 
Thomson, An account of the ascent of mount Dema- 
vand, near Teheran, in Sepi. 1837, in JRGS, viii 
(1858), 109-14; H. L. Wells, Across te Elburz 
mowains io the Caspian sea, in Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine (1898), 1-9; Yazdi: Dialāl 
al-Din Munadidiim Yazd!, Ta^ribi-i ‘Abbasi, ms. 
B.L., Or. 6263, (J- CALMARD) 
LAR, LARISTAN, a Persian toponym which, in 

various forms (Lar, Lad, Ladh, Laz, Alar, ete.) 





































denotes an important town of Fars and its 
surrounding region (Lar and Laristin), an 
island and an islet in the Persian Gulf, and 
various villages and a region of pastures in southern 
Persia (Lar and Laridjàn). 

1, The town of Lar (lat. 27°42" N., long. 
54° 20° E.) is the chef-lieu of a shakristan (which has 
become a farmásdári; see Lárisián, below) of the prov- 
ince of Fars (ustdn-i Fars). It is situated on one of 
the roads connecting Shiraz [g.v:] with the Persian 
Gulf ports and the Sea of ‘Oman (Darya-yi *Urán), 
366 km. from Shiraz, 306 km. from Bandar Linga 
[o] and 250 km. from Bandar ‘Abbas (qv.J. Lar 
is an old station on the caravan route (gth-12th[15th- 
18th centuries), and lies at a height of 909 m. in a 
moderately mountainous region (ca. 1,000 to 2,000 m. 
high). Because of the region's aridity, the town’s 
drinking water comes from wells and from cisterns 
for collecting rain-water (birkas). For irrigation, a 
network of Randts (q.v.] is used. Unlike other towns 
in Fars, and despite earthquakes, Lar has retained 
relatively well its former appearance, e.g. in its 
wind-towers (béd-girs [g.v. in Suppl.)), its labyrinths 
of streets, alleys, ete. Only a single new avenue, the 
Khiyaban-i Himmat, crosses the town from north 
to south. The most interesting monuments comprise: 

(1) The stone-built fortress Azhdahi Paykar 
(“having a dragon’s body") which dominates the 
town from a rocky spur. According to legend, its 
well contains an army and treasures belonging to tae 
KaPim-i Ali Muhammad (see the extracts from the 
Tuhfat al-ghardib, ms, of the B.L., Or. toga, ed. 
T. Aubin in Farhang-i [ran-zamin, vil2-3 [1337/1958], 
177). The ancient castle of the kingdom of Lar is 
said to have been destroyed by an earthquake in 
1593 (the ruins aré mentioned by ryth century 
Furopean travellers; see Calmard, 150). The region 
is full of fortified places, in particular, at Girash, 
most of them in ruins (on the kaas of Lat, see the 
Mukitasar-i Mufid, ed. Aubin, in ibid., 174). 

(2) The Bázári Kaysariyya ("imperial market") 
which forms, with the caravanserais surrounding it, 
a remarkable architectural ensemble. This is a covered 
baraar of the fair sh type (Le. cruciform, with 























four streets for merchants and artisans, or four 
sides}, with an almost-square plan (rt? m. E.-W., 






124 m. NS), t is built out of dressed masonry 
covered with stucco. Its dome (dE, gunbad) is 18 m. 
high, and has a ddd-gir providing fresh air and 
ventilation. Inscriptions indicate various dates of 
building or reconstruction: under Shah ‘Abbas in 
ror4/1605-6, by Hadid Kanbar *AII Beg Dhu 'l-Kadr 
(see Fasa?t, ii, 283), and under Nasir al-Din Shab in 
1300/1852-3, by Fath ‘Ali Khan, governor of Fars. 
‘This bazar was allegedly the model of the Bazar-i 
Kaysariyya of Isfahan (built 1029/1620) and of the 
Bazir-i Wakil of Shiriz (see Allah Kull Islami, 
Basar-i Kaysariyya-yi Lar, in Hunar wa Mardum, 
no. 139 [1353/1974], 70-3; this article makes no 
mention of the evidence from European travellers 
of the Satawid period, for which soe Calmard, 154, 
and below}. 

{3) The Masdjid-i Djum‘a, for which we have no 
exact, historical description, [bn Battata mentions 
a dervish convent (uwiya, ie. khdnakdh) of the 
famous Shaykh Abü Dula! Mubammad. At the 
opening of the 17th century, there was situated near 
the Kaysariyya bazaar ‘a very great mosque, the only 
one of the town"; it contained the marble tomb of 
a saint constructed "in a fine court outside the mos- 
que" [Rebelo, o9). A marble wibrdb of Gudjratl 
style, allegedly dating from the 8th/rgth century 
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Map 1. The routes from Shiraz to the Gulf via Lar (1638-1706). (After Jacqueline Calmard, Les routes de 
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1. SHrüs-Lár-Bandar ‘Abbasi Tavernier 1665, September 
Mandelsio 1638, February Thévenot 1665, September 
Basting de Oude 1645, March Pétis de la Croix 1674, July 
La Boullaye-Le-Gouz 1649, March Fryer 1676, June 
De Bourges 1661, October Fryer 1678, May 
Tavernier 1665, March De Bruijn 1706, October 
Thévenot 1665, March 
Struys 1672, March irds-Lar-Bandar Kung 
Chardin 1674, March Gemelli Carreri 1694, September. 
Melton 1675, September Morelli 1694, October. 
Fryer 1677, January Pereira Fidalgo 1697, June 
Fryer 1678, October P. M. di San Siro 1697, June 
Van Leenen 1701, April 
De Bruijn 1705, August-September 4 Bandar Kung-Lár-Skiris 

P, de Ja S. Trinité 1640, March- 

2. Bandar ‘Abbäsi-Lär-Shiräs Hedges 1685, July 

De Bourges 1661, May Pereira Fidalgo 1696, July-August 


and coming from Lar, is preserved in the Fars | 
Museum at Shiraz. This mir poses an historical 
problem; was it brought to Persia in its present 
state? And were the inscriptions on it added in. | 
Persia? (see R. Howard, The Lar mihrab, in Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers, ix [April 1975), 24-5, 
with a photograph which does not permit the 
decipherment of the inscriptions). 

Lar is divided into r4 quarters (kuy). Like most 
modern Persian towns, it now takes in several subur- 
ban areas. It has all the organs of civil administra- 
tion, a military garrison, schools (a dabiristén and 
four dabistins) and an airport (to the south-east of 
the town). Although the climate of Lar is relatively 
more tolerable than that of the Gulf coasts, various 
illnesses are rife there, in particular trachoma and 
filiarosis, both for long endemic in the region. The 
demography of the town has followed the evolving 
of the natural conditions and the historical and | 


economic vicissitudes of tho region (see below) 

2, Laristn, Geographical sketch. As a province 
of southern Persia on the Shiréz—Bandar ‘Abbas 
axis, Liristin is generally reckoned as part of th 
garmsirdt or warm regions of Pars, with which it 
was integrated at the opening of the r1th/r7th 
century. Since its influence spread over the neigh- 
bouring regions (see Map 2), its natura! borders 
have fluctuated. In general, they may be fixed as 
follows. In the north-east and north, the old regions 
of Sabfa (centred on Furg) and of the Shabankara 
(centred on Idj, now Istahbanat; Laristin takes in 
Djdyum, to the south of the Darab). In the east, 
along a line passing half-way between Djahrum and 
Djüyum and connecting with the Gulf littoral in 
the region of Gawbandi (embracing the lands of 
Bid Shahr, Khundj, ‘Akimarwdasht and Galladar), 
In the south, the Gulf littoral (ports and islands 
of the Gulf of ‘Uman, embracing Lashtàn, from Cape 
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Map 2. Laristan and its dependencies in the roth century, after the Fars-nama-yi ^ 














number nāhiya kasaba number position ia rea 
of villages tionship to Lar 
1 Bikhasyi Abshüm* Bayram 10 west 
2 — Bikhayi Fül* Ashkanán 10 south-west 
3 Bid Shabr ( ahr) x north-west 
à — Djüyum (Diüyum) 15 north-west 
5 Djahängtriyya/Djuhüngira Bastak 30 south 
6 Khundi (Khundi) 29 north-west 
7 — Shib-Küh- Laristan Bandar Čärak ar south 
$ — Pümistnd Laristin** Gawbandt 13 south-west 
9 Rawristan/Kanristan (Kashsht) 4 east 
10 — Linga Bandar Linga a: south-east 
11 Maziidjan (Izad-kh ast) 6 north-east 
12 Mudafat-i Shahr-i Lar L 34 central 
13 (Máamamwedasht) — ? west 
4 (Galladar) B west 
15 Sab'a-u-Furg (ug) (7 bulitks) north-east 


* Bikha, meaning a steep-sided valley, derived from Jii, 


* Fümistn, from füm, meaning "'cori 





Nüband to Bandar *Abbás. In the east, Kawristin. 
In former times, certain adjoining regions (such as 
Furg, Tárum and Hurmuz) have been on occasion 
attached to Fars, on others to Kirmán; Kawristán/ 
Kawuristàn was taken over by the Shabünkára in 
the 7th/r3th century (see below, on history}. 

As noted by numerous travellers, this region has 
distinct geographical features. Nevertheless, it has 
never formed the object of detailed geological studies; 
as in regard to archaeology (see below), only the 
peripheral zones have been studied. The region is 
situated to the south of the main spine of the Zagros 
(the "Main Zagros thrust line", according to A. 
Ruttner and J. Stécklin, in Bull. Amer. Assoc. of 
Petroleum Geologists [1968]), Le. on the edge of the 
Arabian formation-level which juts forth a salient 











'iver-bed"", in. Láristánt (Iktidari, Ferhang)- 


in vernacular Persian, 


into the region of Bandar ‘Abbas. In certain marginal 
zones belonging to fhe Cretaceous period there are 
included some Eocene period formations, such as 
the “Ginau series" (at Küh-i Ginaw; sec Pilgrim 
[r924], 59 ff.). The autochthonous, marginal folds 
which make up the mountainous terrain which is 
characteristic of Laristin are clearly marked out. 
With their east-west orientation, they are made 
up from a basis of an epicontinental sedimentation; 
their composition (calcareous rocks, maris and gyp- 
sums) suggests the existence of fairly shallow seas. 
In their immediate vicinity are often found domes of 
salt, generally considered as being of Cambrian 
origin. The main concentration of these domes of 
salt is located in one part and another of a line 
connecting Lär and Bandar ‘Abbas (see J. V. Harri- 
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son, in Camb. hist. of Iran, i, 179 with map). These 
marginal folds are closed on the south by the Küh-i 
Khamlr (opposite the island of Kishm [..]), which 
is made up of calcareous rocks described as ‘foetid 
or putrid” (hippuritic limestone) belonging to the 
structure bearing the special name of the "Khamir 
series” (see Pilgrim [2924], r5, 60). The “Hurmuz 
series", conglomerates of rock found on the periphe- 
ries of most of these salt domes, stretch as far east as 
Tarum and Kirmán and possibly further in to 
Laristin (Pilgrim classes them as Jurassic, ibid., 16, 
and Harrison as Cambrian, ibid., 115). 

The orography of the region is characterised by a 
relief which is lower than elsewhere in Fars (es- 
pecially along the axes Shiriz-Bushire and Shiráz- 
Bandar Tahirl) or further to the east in Makran. 
Along the Djahrum-Lar road, the highest point is 
2,100 m., and only along the edges of Liristin 
is the 3,000 m. mark passed (Küh-i Furgün, 3,280m). 
Elsewhere, heights are more usually between, 1,000 
and 2,000 m. Láristán suffers from frequent earth- 
quakes, some of which have been described or nated 
by chroniclers and travellers; six have been counted 
between 1953 and 1960. In 1960, one of them caused 
much destruction and numerous casualties at Lar 
and Girlgh (see photographs in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Jan. 1961), 68-9). The hydrography 
of Laristin is very clearly marked by aridity. Except 
along the margins, snow does mot remain long in 
winter, and the rainfall is feeble (at the most, 100- 
200 mm, per annum). The water intended for con- 
sumption or for irrigation is frequently brackish 
(see below). The rivers with a regular flow are very 
erratic; rainstorms gouge out ravines across crossing- 
routes, and floods are often the cause of catastrophes. 
The most important river—known, with local 
variants, as tbe Rüd-Khána-yi Sbür Mibrán runs 
from west to east, from the dilistin of Farámarzàn 
to Bandar Khamfr. It is totally useless for agriculture ; 
its flow is very feeble, and it can be forded at all 
seasons (Razmard, Farhang-i diughrdfiyd-yt Iran, 
vii, 208). 

The region has a sub-tropical climate, hot and 
humid along the coasts, arrid and torrid in the in- 
terior (see A. H. Adle, Regions climatiques et végétation 
en Iran, Tehran 1960, Persian text 40-1, Fr. text 
8-9). Although certain traces of a continental climate 
may be felt at Lar (untouched by the monsoons), 
the variations of daytime and nocturnal temperature 
are small, and towards the Gulf, the temperatures 
become torrid (Calmard, 94 ff.). Winter cold is only 
met with along the Lár-Diahrum route. In Lar, 
the houses are cooled by béd-girs (ibid., 95), and 
beyond Kawristin, a drying wind called bád-i 
samüm ("poisonous"] blows (ibid, 97). There is a 
great contrast between the plains of the littoral 
affected by the monsoons (with a hot and humid 
climate) and the upland regions (mountains, elevated 
plains and desolate plateaux) of the interior which 
have a dry climate, with mild winters and very hot 
summers. The palm-groves of the interior offer, 
however, shelter for the coastal peoples at the 
period of greatest heat. 

Sovio-reitgious aspects. The story of the population 
of Laristan is an extremely complex one. Hetero- 
geneous groups have been subsequently added to 
an ancient Iranian stratum of agriculturists and 
pastoralists. Elements described as Mongo! were 
still in course of sedentarisation in the Kurbal 
district at the end of the 7th/13th century (Aubin, 
Lar médiévale, n. 24). The presence of Turkmens, 
who intervened in the affairs of Lar at the beginning 








of the 14th century, presents an historical problem 
libid., 496, and below). From the roth/r6th ceatury 
‘onwards, travellers mention the presence of numerous 
nomads, Kasha groups spent the winter in the 
Khundj district (Le Fars, 17, 21). Some Bahdrla 
had become sedentarised and lived in fonts on the 
plain of Yazd-i KhWast (ibid., 27), Some Básiri spent 
the winter in the districts of Sarwistin and Kurbal, 
and some Nafar occasionally passed the winter in 
Láristán (ibid., 31-2). Some nomadic cr semi-nomadic 
families (tira) of Turkish origin have been recorded 
at Durz, Sayiban, Karmüsta(lj), Sabrá-yi Dágh, 
Ashkanàn, Bid Shahr and Diüyum; and some 
Arabs and Básirf at Djayum, Harm, Kariyan and 
Did Shahr (see the names in Razmard, Farkang, 
vit, 209; Iktidarl, LK, 15). There are sedentary 
Arab elements along the coasts, at Bandar ‘Abbas, 
at Bandar Linga (Kawasim (p. known locally as 
Diawasim) and in the interior (notably the Dja- 
hángirivya/Djubüngira, cf. the skaykhs of Bastak). 
The Banyans, Hindu merchants also called Multánis 
(numerous at Bandar ‘Abbis and at Bandar Kung 
in the Safawid period), used to play an outstanding 
commercial role, and there are still residual groups 
of Hindus in Laristin. There used to exist an im- 
portant Jewish community at Lar, Gilir, Djahrum 
and Hurmuz, and Lär was a centre of Hebraic 
learning. At the beginning of the 11th/17th century, 
a Jew from Lār became a convert to Islam, assumed 
tbe name of Abu "Hasan Làri and secured from 
the Sht “ulema? the putting-into-force of discrim- 
inatory measures against the Jews. These measures 
were incorporated in a code to be applied to all the 
Jews of Persia, who had to wear special, distinctive 
clothing (a hat or piece of coloured cloth), and they 
underwent various persecutions under ‘Abbas I 
and his successors. In the x9th century, there were 
massacres, forcible conversions, expulsions, etc., and 
ihe Jews of Làr, Djahrum, Fas, etc. emigrated 
to Shiráz (the main items of bibliography about the 
Jews of Lär are to be found in L. Loeb, The Jews of 
Southwest Iran, a study of cultural persistence, diss. 
Columbia University 1970, 3r ff., with translations. 
of the ""restrictionary codes", Appx. I, and chronolo- 
gical lists of intimidatory measures, Appx. IT; on 
Abu ‘Hasan Larl, see also Habib Liwi (Levy), 
Tartkh-i Yahid-i Tran, Tehran 1339/1960, iii, 
224 ff). 

Islam in Láristán was notable for the preponderant 
influence of the Sunni (arikas or dervish orders: the 
Ishakiyya/Murghidiyya, the Danyaliyya (at Khundj 
and Lar), the Bani *Abbasl (at Bastak), etc. The 
Twelver Shl'ism imposed by the Safawids only 
succeeded in implanting itself in Laristin to a 
partial extent, and numerous troubles broke out in 
the postSafawid period, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Larestan, and 
below). The dichotomy thus created remains very 
apparent today, since the greater part of the urban 
and village communities are in majority Shafit 
‘Sunnis, The sedentary Arabs of southern Laristan 
are Sunnis. Amongst the tribal groups, it appears 
that today, only the Turkish tribes are both nomadic 
and Sbis (Aubin, op. cit., 157 n. 8). Non-Islamic 
practices have been noted among the peoples of 
African origin along the coasts and in the islands 
(see below, on Larak). 

The population structure has been heavily affected 
by natural factors: earthquakes, floods, droughts, 
polluted water sources, locust-plagues, etc. These 
last have been the cause of dearths and illnesses: oph- 
thalmia (from the sand storms), malaria, dysentery, 
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and above all the filiarosis peculiar to Láristán, 
caused by a parasite present in particular in the 
stagnant water of cisterns, the guinea-worm or 
Filaria medinensis, payaw]piyik in Persian and perc. 
in Laristin (see Iktidarl, Farhang, 67). Accidents of 
history have also been the cause of depopulation 
(destructions, sackings, massacres, exoduses, de- 
Portatons, eic). Despite the relative economic 
florescence of the region during the rgth-r8th 
centuries, the Lirls have continued to emigrate, 
above all towards Muslim India, where they have 
served in the army and in the administration. 

Taking into account the lack of preciseness in 
the evidence, the demography of the region as a 
whole is difficult to delineate. The only data which 
are even a little sure concern the town of Lar itself, 
and these are given below (unless there is an indica- 
tion to the contrary, these items of information 
pertain to the town or the urban agglomeration of 
Lar; one should reckon 6 persons per family or 
household) : 4,000 heads of farnilies in. 1523 (Tenreiro) ; 
4,000 households in 1638 (Mandelslo); 30,000 in- 
habitants at the beginning of the r8th century 
(English estimate); 13,000 inhabitants in 1808 (a 
figure given to Dupré, who found it exaggerated); 
1,200 households in 2881 (information given to 
Stack, who estimated the population at 6,000 
inhabitants); 2,500 families (1913); 11,656 inhabi- 
tants (ca, 1950); 14,188 inhabitants (1956); 17,000 
inhabitants (1960 estimate), In 1966, the shalristán 
comprised 137,303 inhabitants and the town of Lar 
37,198. The preliminary results of the 1976 census 
(the only information so far published) deal only 
with the shaArístdn of Lar, and give a population of 
183,369, 52,465 being urban and 130,904 rural 
dwellers. 

Language and literatures. In addition to Persian, 
Arabic (spoken on the coasts) and Turkish, Laristan 
has its own particular dialect, which has been used 
by popular poets of the region; their verses have been 
partly gathered together in written form and studied 
(see the references in Minorsky’s EJ! article). Some 
proverbs in láristini bave been published (Iitidàri, 
in FIZ, xifa-3 (1333/1954), 233-53), as well as 
vocabularies: K. Kamioka and M. Yamada, Larestani 
studies. i. Lari basic vocabulary, Tokyo 1979 (not 
seen), Some works in Judaco-Persian have been 
written at Lar, which must have been the centre 
for a school of scribes, translators, copyists, etc. (see 
Loeb, op. cit, 49 fl). The fate of the Jews of Lar 
has been put into Persian verses (mixed with dia- 
lectal terms) by the Jewish poets (on whom see 
Habib Li, of.ci, 270-1), notably by Baba" 
Lui Kasbanl and Baba’! Farhad Kashani (cited at 
length by Liwl, 224 ff.). 

Numerous littérateurs originally from  Laristin 
have written in Persian in all the literary genres: 
poetry, grammar, philosophy, mysticism, fik, 
historiography, etc. (see the lists cited by Ràzl, 
Haft iklim, ms. India Off. Libr., cat. Ethé, i, 397, 
fol. rrra-b; Fasā?, ii, 284 ff; Ikķtidāri, LK, 135-203- 
To these one should add Nimdihl, a writer of the 
gth/rsth century, on whom see Aubin, in REZ (1967), 
61-81; Karāmati [idem, Les sunnites du Lárestán, 
155]; Shaykh Abmad Falihi [ibid., 170 a. 1]; etc.). 

Economie aspects. Though generally considered 
as one of the poorest regions of Persia, Liristin 
is not without natural resources. Sulphur is found 
in many places, and is fairly easily exploitable: in 
the coastal regions, at Bustina (to the west of Bandar 
Linga) and at Khamir (to the east of Bandar Linga); 
in the interior, at Karmista(dj), to the south-east 











‘of Lar, etc. In the rgth century, the sulphur mines 
of Laristan were quite productive (see Pilgrim 
(1908), 155 ff, (2921, 34346). Gypsum (gad) is 
frequent everywhere, and is easily exploitable along 
the littoral (Pilgrim [1998], 157-8). The iron ore and 
the salt of the “Hurmuz series” are more difficult 
to exploit. There is also some copper, unexploited, 
at “Karmoussah* = Karmūsta(dj), sce Dupré, i, 
431. Saltpetre, taken from nitrous tands and abun- 
dant in the region of Lär, yields material for gun- 
powder (at Girash, to the east of Lar; Dupré, loc. cit.) 
On the minerals of Laristàn, see also Fas, ii, 
338-9. After having been famous for its bows (see 
below), Lar was also famed for its firearms (Calmard, 
157) Various manufactories existed at Evaz (ca. 
30 km. north-east of Lar; see Dupré, loc, cit.; Kará- 
mati, 48-9). 

The natural vegetation covering is fairly meagre. 
However, Láristán is relatively well-wooded. There 
are to be found varieties of tamarisk, acacias, conifers 
(Adle, op. cit, ro), and the jujube tree (kunds) is 
also to be found. The gaz wood, which is very hard 
and solid, is used for cabinet-making and for timber 
framing. Various spiny shrubs, sub as the Aahür, 
are enjoyed by camels. The region falls completely 
within the date-palm zone, which is cultivated in 
the oases of the interior. The date harvest occupies 
a seasonal work-force, and as well as dates, cotton, 
tobacco (of good quality) and mustard are grown 
and exported (Le Fars, 163). In some places, opium 
poppies, sesame, etc. are cultivated. On the stouy 
plains between Lar and Bandar ‘Abbas, asafoetida, 
the exudation from the roots of certain varieties of 
‘Fesula foctida, used in the pharmacopeia as far as 
in Europe, is gathered (Calmard, r15-16). Amongst 
products of an animal origin, the “bezoar” has been 
noted (see below). One should also note the raising 
of and trafficking in camels (Dupré, i, 441; Le Fars, 
163); a similar trade in horses, exported to India 
(see below); and one in sheep, whose skins were the 
subject of an extensive trade throughout all of 
Laristn (Dupré, i, 453), 

The basic problem remains that of water-supply. 
The water from wells and watercourses is most 
often brackish. Cisterns for rain water (birkas), 
in various patterns (hexagonal, circular, etc.), are 
to be found in all the inhabited spots and at road 
stages. Except in certain regions of the north, 
in particular at those of Djdyum and Khundj, where 
irrigation by kandts, wells (gdwdhs) and springs is 
found, dry farming is generally done (daymi, see 
Razmara, Farkang, vii, 209). In the date-palm oases 
of the interior, these are often consumed on the spot. 
In addition to dates, the food supply comes, according 
to local possibilities, from cereals, products of 
market-gardening, citrous fruits, specimens of the 
gourd family, milk products (cows, goats, sheep), 
poultry, etc. Travellers have noticed the abundance 
of game (ibexes, mouflons, partridges, quails) and. 
the excellent truffles of Lar. On occasion, grasshop- 
pers are also appreciated (Calmard, 120-1). Along 
the coasts and elsewhere in Láristin, fish is fed to 
animals, including to camels, asses and even to 
bovines and sheep (ibid., 124). There is a condiment, 
peculiar to the region, made from a fish base and 
spices (mdhidba or má yita, called maha in Laristant; 
see Iktidarl, Farhamp, 203-4, and FasAl, ii, 283, 
where its making is described). 

As well as the making of arms, local products in- 
elude cotton cloths and carpets (gilims, Adlis). 
Except in period of disturbance, the agro-pastoral 
sedentary and the nomadic economies complement 
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each other (ie. exchange of agricultural products 
and manufactured goods for the products of stock- 
rearing, carpets, etc.) 

The economy of Liristin was relatively pros- 
perous in the th/rsth to the x2th/x8th centuries, 
but suffered in the post-Safawid disturbances and 
the interruption and ending of international trade 
(see below). The profession of caravaneer (coupled 
with the rearing of camels, males, asses, eto.) used 
to occupy an important proportion of both the town 
and rural population, From this economic activity 
in the past, the people of Liristin have retained an 
interest in the commerical life; one meets, above all 
along the Gulf shores, numerous peddlers (pilatrars). 
Also, the profession of arms (cf. the famous tufangéis) 
has continued to attract a good number of Laris. 

Historical evolution. Laristin or the land of Lir 
does not emerge clearly in Persian history till the 
7th-Sth/x3th-x4th centuries. Until then—apart from 
a few sparse items of information about the neigh- 
bouring regions or about certain smalll places (Yakit 
speaks of "Djuwaym Abi Abmad", ie. Djüyum)— 
its past belongs almost exclusively to the little- 
known history of the kingdom of Lar. There are 
doubts concerning the localisation of this last 
according to mythical or legendary history. Minorsky 
(EP art. Lar) proposed to equate it with the land 
of the dragon Haftin Bokht (or the Hajtnid of 
Firdawst’s Shdh-ndma) which Ardashir Pāpakān 
killed. This dragon is said to have lived in the 
village of Alár in the rusták of Kodjärān, one of the 
rwsbs bcrdering on the Gulf of the province of 
Ardashir Khurra (al-Tabarl, i, 820). The variants 
Gulls (Karndmak, tr, Nóldeke, so), Kotáràn (ibid.) 
or Kudjarin (Shál-ndma, ed. Mohl, v, 308) do not 
help in identifying it, Alar is the name of an island 
{see below); Kudjar, in the bwl#k of Galladar (Fasa%, 
Fihrist), borders on Láristán (of which it forms part, 
in the large sense). At the present day, one finds 
several villages in Laristin whose names might well 
be variants of Gulàr (Iktidà, LK, 46 n. 2; Gilar 
belongs to the bakish of Didyum, Razmira, Farkang, 
vii, 202). But there is also a Kulár in the shahristdn 
of Bi-shahr (ibid., 187), a. Külàr in the bulk of 
Cahir nibiya (Fasi'i, Fihrist), etc. 

Thus the localisation of the land of the dragon 
Haftvad within the imprecise borders of Ardashir 
‘Kburra (also called Irahistan) remains problematical. 
Moreover, a legend which could have some basis of 
genuineness places the home of Haftvad in the region 
of Bam (Aubin, Lar médiévale, n. 3). The place-name 
Marak-i Laran appears in the Burdahishn (D. Mon- 
chizadeh, Topographischeshistorische Studien zum 
iranischen Nationalepos, Wiesbaden 1975, 141). A 
village called Lar exists in the shahristón of Cah 
Bahar (in the old usidn of Kirman wa Makrán), 
populated by Sunul Balütls (pop. 220 in ca. 1950, 
see Razmara, Farkang, viii, 383). 

According to a bayt attributed to Firdawsl (lacking 
in the known editions of the Shah-ndma, but cited 
in the Burhan-i āti“, whence Vullers, Lexicon, s.v. 
Lad; Fasa%, ti, 283, etc.), the town or region of “Lad” 
was allegedly “given” to Gurgin Milid by the 
Kayfnid Kay-Khusraw when he renounced the world 
and distributed the Persian lands to his dignitaries, 
The passage from d to y is found in Armenian, in 
Täti (Minorsky, EJ! art. Lär; J. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennes, i, 73) and in various Iranian 
dialects (see G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens 
monuments de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 136). 
Previously, Lad seems to have had another name 
(444, tr. Savory, ii, 807). 














According to a legend as generally current in 
southern Persia as in Laristan, the people of Lär in 
Firs are said to have come from Lar at Damawand 
(eee Lir and Liridjan), whose cold climate in winter 
they were unable to endure (FasP"i, ii, 28r if), 
Although one can hardly use this legend as historical 
material, there are toponymical resemblances be- 
tween the two places: Küh-i Alburz in both places 
(to the south-east of Djahrum in Laristin); a defile 
(gardana) Kultn-i Bastak of Lir at Damawand 
(Laridjin) and the settlement of Bastak in Laristan 
(Iktidart, ZK, 47, n. 4; Muwahbid, Bastak, 6). 

According to another tradition, the foundation 
of Lar came from one Balash (Valakhsh), son of 
Firüz (Péróz), see Razmürà, Farhamg, vii, 209, 
and Dihkhudā, ZN, s.v. Lar. 

Archaeological information gives us only very 
imprecise material on the past of Läristān, Investi- 
gations have revealed numervus "Säsānid” traces, 
above all in the western border district. On Galladār 
(formerly Khundiüfá), see Sir Aurel Stein, Arciaeo- 
logical reconnaissances in North-Western Indie and 
South-Eastern Tran, London 1937, 213-25; 
¢ahir-faks of Kürlyán and of Maballéa, near 
see L, Vanden Berghe, in Iranica Antiqua, i (1961), 
drawing, 196, and maps; Aubin, Lar médiévale, 
n. 35 idem, Survie de Shiléw; and for an archaeolo- 
gical survey in southern Láristàn, see Stein, ia GJ, 
Ixxxiti/2 (1934), 130 ff. 

The list of princes of Lar, from Gurgin MIlid up 
to the 16th century, bas been partially reconstructed 
by J. Aubin from the Safawid sources (above all, 
from Ghalfarl, Diahdn-irà, ms. B.L, Or. 141, Add. 
7649]1; Rázl, Haft ikliw, ms. LO.L. (cat. Ethé, i, 
397) and ms. B.N. Paris, Suppl. persan, 357; Hasan 
Beg, Absan al-awárilh, ms. B.L. Or. 1649; Münedj- 
djim-Bashl's Sahá*if al-akhtar (ct. Iktidarl, LK, 9- 
74) add nothing to this list, which replaces that of 
Minorsky in EI" art., based on a single ms. of the 
Diahinri). Information on this princely family 
only becomes reliable after so4/rx98. Between the 
7th/r3th and zroth/róth centuries fifteen. amirs 
followed each otber, son succeeding father. But the 
list has some vague points; Ibu.Battüta's evidence 
(according to him, the sultan of Lar was a Turkmen 
and not a descendant of Mildd) and that of other 
sources does not tally. Also, the chronology becomes 
uncertain for the last five reigns, in the 10/s6th 
century, Lar médiévale, 496 {1.). 

As Aubin has pointed out, the problem of the "rise" 
of Lar in the 13th and 14th centuries can only be 
approached indirectly, as a reflex of the establish- 
ment of a now route Hurmuz-Lar-Shirdz (op. cit., 
491). This particular problem is connected with the 
more general one of the evolution of the maritime 
outlets of Fars and Kirmán. The of Strat 
(sth/rrth century) and its problematical survival 
linked to the development of the island of Kays/Kish 
(see Kays} (6th-Sth/r2th-z4th centuries) caused an 
eastwards displacement of the ports and routes of 
the Persian Gulf. New towns grew up in the garmsirft 
of Fars: first of all Fal/Bal, a place to which the 
Strafis, menaced by the Gulf pirates and the tribes 
of the interior, could fall back, and then Khundi, 
situated at the crossroads of the garm-sirdt routes, 
on the Kays-Shiraz axis and the transversal axis 
towards Lär and Hurmuz. In the 7th-8th/r3th-14th 
centuries, a complicated play of interests brought 
the various socio-economic small groups and local 
powers into conflict. Around 700/1300, the dervishes 
of Khundj secured from the TIbl merchants the 
cession of the isle of Djarün to the princes of Hurmuz, 
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and these last acknowledged them till the time of the 
Portuguese domination (Aubin, Princes d'Ormuz, 
94-5; Survie de Skilàu, 26). Around 7oo/r3oo also 
Kays was occupied by the Ormuzis, and henceforth, 
the international transit trade via Hurmuz and the 
Kays-Shiráz route was abandonned. 

Although Lar is described in the 8th/r4th century 
as a prosperous town (by Ibn Battüta, see below), 
it does not seem to have played any important 
Political role nor to have excited the envy of its 
neighbours in mediaeval Persia. The sole exception 
to this state of affairs seems to have been the annexa- 
tion in the 7th/13th century of Lar by the Shaban- 
kara, its northern neighbours who controlled eastern 
Fars and who had spread into Kirman. According 
to Aubin (Lar médiécale, 499-500), this involved an 
episode in the fight between the Shabankara and 
Salghurid Fars. From the beginning of his reign, 
the Salghurid Aba Bakr b. Sa‘d (628-58/1231-60) 
began a policy cf dominating the Gulf. In this kind 
of race to the sea, he clashed with other local powers. 
Muzaffar al-Din Shabankdra’ and, over control 
of the island of Kays, the prince of Hurmuz. It was 
probably in 628/1230-1 that Muraffar al-Din seized 
Lar; the territories annexed extended to the Gulf 
shores (not precisely delimited in the west, but to 
Kawristan, the frontier with the kingdom of Hurmuz, 
in the east, see Aubin, op. cit., 500). Lar’s orientation 
towards the Gulf and its prosperity in the Sth/r4th 
century are confirmed by various sources. Mustawfl 
—who does not use the term Laristin but that of 
wiláyat-i hindy-i daryé “region along the sea-coast”— 
‘Says that most of its inhabitants are merchants who 
travel by sea and land, and corn, dates and cotton 
are grown there (Nuzha, 139, tr. 138). Ibn Battüta's. 
words, who visited Láristàn (probably in 748/1347), 
pose certain problems, especially in regard to dating 
(see 1. Hrbek, in 470, xxx [1962], 446 1f., and Aubin's 
remarks, Survie de Shildu, 23, n. 20, 29, n. 68, 31, 
n. 92). He describes Lir to us as "a large town with 
springs, considerable streams and gardens". It had 
large, well-built bazaars. He lodged in a xdwiya of 
Shàfisi dervishes, who welcomed travellers. Not only 
the dervishes but also the brigands of Lüristn were 
organised for trading (Aubin, Lar médiévale, 500; 
Ibn Battüta, ii, 240-1, tr. Gibb, ii, 405-6). 

We know from other sources, complementing Ibn 
Battüfa's information, that the hereditary ghaykis. 
of the ziwiya of Lar came originally from Khundj 
(Aubin, Survie de Shilàu, 32, n. 98). The religious. 
situation at Khund] in the 8th-9th/4th-sth centuries 
is unclear, In the 7th/z3th ceatury, this little town 
became the seat of a bidnakih [g.2-] whose murshid 
was Shaykh Diniyal, affiliated to the Ishikiyya or 
Murshidiyya order. In addition to the rich sdwiya 
of Shaykh Abü Dulaf Mubammad (Sh. Dániyil's 
successor), Ibn Batiüta saw at Khundj another 
Sbáfi*l záwiya of an imprecise nature. It seems that 
in the gth/rsth century the &hdnakah of Sh. Daniyal 
fell into decline, whilst that of Abü Nagjmi (that 
visited by Ibn Battüta? In 1347?) was more flour- 
ishing (Aubin, op. cif., 30 ff.) According to Muwabbid, 
Bastah, 29-30, the one visited by Ibn Battita 
‘was that of the shay#h of the Bani ‘Abbasi, Hadid! 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam Khungif, known under the 
lajab ot Kutb al-Awliy’ (d. aged 85 in 746/1345-6). 

According to various sources, two Indian princes 
are said to have invited the poet Hfig Shirüzl 
[gt] to their court. At the invitation of the Deccani 
sultan Mabmid Shih of the Bahmanids, Hàfiz 
proceeded to Hurmuz via Lir with the intention 
of setting sail for India by ship; but since a stocm 





blew up at the time of his departure, he is said to 
have abandoned the plan (see Browne, LHP, iii, 
285-7). Some coins struck in Lar (a gold piece of 
the Muzaffarid Shah Shudja‘, and some Timarid 
(and Caghatayid?) coins) testify to the interest 
of certain princes in the town during the 8th/oth/r4th- 
15th centuries (references given by Minorsky in 
his EI art). 

In the 8th/r4th century, the garmsirii of Fars 
were divided into two antagonistic politico-ad- 
ministrative groupings, the bildd Lar and the bildd 
Kivndj--Bal (cf. Ibn Batiüta) ""de structure interne. 
différente et de visées extérieures opposées” (Aubin, 
Survie de Shilaw, 23). Khundj-t-Fal had amicable 
relations with the principality of Hurmuz, whilst 
the principality of Lar employed an aggressive policy 
towards this last and even tried to annex it (see 
below). Although Khundj-1-Fal possessed—in the 
same manner as Shiraz or Hurmuz—a class of numer- 
ous, experienced notables, one only finds there, at a 
late date, a powerful family (that of the ra*ts Falis) 
who, well after the decline of Khundj-a-Fal, became 
viziers at Hurmuz at the end of the gth/rsth century 
and remained there till the end of the period of Port- 
luguese domination (Aubin, op. cit, 36). As for the 
principality of Lar, despite its feeble resources, its 
lack of an intellectual élite and the emigration of 
its traders and its soldiers to India, it had a family 
of maliks who assured to the town a continuity of 
princely power during the 8th-gth/rgthersth cen- 
turies. Gradually, in the course of the second half of 
this latter century, a class of educated notables 
took shape there (ibid., 32). 

"The causes of the decline and then of the deflection 
of the Khundj-i-Fal route remain little known 
(political upheavals, the loss of influence by a 
certain or group or family and natural catastrophes 
have been suggested, ibid, 35). The ruin of Karzin 
(on the Khundj-Shira2 axis, earthquakes and floods 
ca, 1440), the development of Diahrum as an in- 
tellectual and religious centre in the second half of 
the gth/rsth century and the founding nearby of 
@ community of dervishes (by Kutb al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Mubyt al-Din Kushknàr, called Kulb4 
Mubyi, at Ikhwanábàd or Kutbàbid, at the cross- 
Toads of the routes from Shiraz, Fasá and Lár, favour- 
ed the use of the Hurmuz-Lár-Diabrum-Shiràz axis. 
(see Map 2). At the end of the Sth/r4th century, 
Djahrum was a etage on the Shiráz-Lir road (Aubin, 
Lar médiéeale, sor). Whilst the Hurmuz-Shiràz 
route via Farum, Furg and Fas’ continued to be 
used, that via Djahrum was regularly employed 
from the second half of the otb/rsth century on- 
wards (Aubin, ibi, and Swrwie de Shiliw, 33-4). 

In the garmsirdi, only the family of tbe rais 
Filis—who held Shilàw and retained some influence 
in the Gulf—succeeded in maintaining Fal as a 
petty urban centre, despite the growing pressure 
of the princes of Lar. The latter in fact drew benefit 
from the new position of their town-staging post on 
the Hurmuz-Shirdz axis by extending their power 
towards the coast and the intervening high valleys 
(ibid., 35-6). The inevitable conflict between Lar 
and Hurmuz—which had become economically 
complementary through their dependence on the 
Indian trade—broke out in 904/1598-9, whea the 
prince of Lar tried to exploit an outbreak of dis- 
content amongst the Bedouins of Diulfár, The naval 
‘expedition against the island of Djarüa led by Aba 
Bakr Lär! was checked by Khvddia ‘AW, a ghulam 
of Salghur Shah (Aubin, in Mare, i, 102-3). The in- 
trusion of the Larls in the affairs of Hurmuz revived 
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after the death of Salghur Shah (1505) with a furtber 
attack on Diarün. But the new lord of Hurmuz, 
Khádja *AG?, put an end to this, at the same time 
removing the young ruler issued from a union 
between Salghur Shah and a princess of Lar (ibid., 
104-5). Nevertheless, the princes of Lir continued 
to expand towards the shores. Their vassals, the 
amirs of Wad, brought pressure to bear on the Lashtan 
region (the land behind the island of Kishm at 
Naband) ; one of them seized the district of Lashtan 
in 1546 (Aubin, in Marz, ii, 142-3; on Tûd, see ibid., 
th. 367 and Lar médiévale, n. 22). Yet despite the 
decline of Fal, Larls and Falls followed parallel 
paths in their relations with Hurmuz even after the 
advent of the Safawids. 

At the end of the oth/rsth century, commercial 
traffic was enough to stimulate Lar's prosperity. 
The prince levied no taxes on goods in transit, 
At the beginning of the next century, at the time 
when the Portuguese appeared, LA] merchants 
aud mercenary soldiers took an active part in affairs 
of the Deccan. The famous silver coin of Lar, the 
Jari or larin (q.0.}, cixculated through all the markets 
of the Indian Ocean shores (Aubin, in Mare, ii, 14 
Steensgaard, 420-1). Like Lari warriors, the bows 
of Làr were celebrated, and were exported to ‘Irak 
and India (Aubin, of. cit, 177-8). After Fal (Dar 
ibode of purity") and its twin Khundj (Dár 











lakab of Dár al-Ma'dala "'abode of equity". 
In 9r4/1508 envoys from Hurmuz and Lar came 
to give allegiance to Shih smit at Shiraz (AA, tr. 
Savory, i, 7-8). The prince-governors of Lir became 
tributary to the Safawids with the title of Ami 
Diwan (ibid., ii, 806). Around the turn of the rth- 
16th century, pieces of information on Lar become 
more numerous, The travellers who passed through 
in the 15th century did not give any details on 
their itinerary (Afanasiy Nikitin, Khozkenye sa tri 
morya, Moscow 1958, 89; Girolamo S. Stefano, see 
Aubin, Survie de Shilau, 33, nn. 106-7). Gil Simões, 
secretary of the Portuguese embassy to Shah Isma‘Tl 
who, in 1515, returned from Shlriz to Hurmuz via 
Lär, tells us nothing further. Other Portuguese, 
however, were more informative. The embassy of 
1523-4 passed through Lar, Though sometimes 
difficult to trace, the itinerary of this embassy is 
described in detail by António Tenreiro (Itinerário, 
Lisbon 1971, 16 ff.; for a critical study of this text 
ane of the parallel account of Fernão Lopesde Castan- 
heda, see Aubin, in Arguitos, iii (1971), 23852, with 
245-6 on Lar itself. Tenreiro gives us some important 
information about Laristén, especially on. Kawristán! 
Kawuristin, the frontier region between Lar and 
Hurmuz (cf. Aubin, in Mare, ii, 104), on the caravan- 
serais and cisterns constructed along the road by 
pious donors, on the town of Lar (its protective wall 
built frora stone and with plaster decorated with 
tiled squares; the Larls' clothing; the Lart bows; 
the agricultural products (dates and barley); the 
local Jews; the money there (the larin); the muie- 
teers-caravaneers; etc.), on the date-palm groves, 
the rearing of mares and the export of horses to 
India via Hurmuz, and on the mountain goats 
which produced the basar (bezoar, i.e. bdzahr 
[gv]; this famous antidote to poisons of which 
there existed spurious imitations, was produced in 
Persia in Khurasinand in the land of the Shabankira, 
see C. Elgood, A medical history of Persia, Cam- 
bridge r951 369 ff). Tenreiro also describes the road 
from Khungj to Karzin at a time when it had become 
a secondary track (Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 33-4). 























In 1540, under Shih Tabmasp I, the Venetian 
Michele Membré travelled from Shiráz to Hurmuz. 
via Lar, giving a description of the latter (Relazione. 
di Persia (1542), LUON Naples 1969, 53-4). According 
to bim, the town was surrounded in two halves by 
stone walls, It had a higher part, that with the citadel, 
and a lower part, and "outside the town there are 
other houses which are not walled", Membré and 
his retinue lodged im a caravanserai outside the 
town walls, He noted the numerous cisterns for 
collecting rain water built by pious Lirls both in 
the town and at two-league intervals along the Lar- 
Hurmuz route, At Lär, there were even some foun- 
tains for the prostitutes, The gold and silver smiths 
were "gentiles from India", "all gathered together 
in one street". At Làr, both Turkish and Persian 
were spoken. The king, a vassal of the “Sofi”, was 
called "Soprassi" 7), and wore the "cap" of the 
Sofi (the external sign of adhesion to Twelver 
Shifism, according to the Klzlibash. The shops, piled 
high with merchandise, hardly needed protection 
at nights against thieves “because the said king of 
Lar exercises great justice”, 

Soon after Membré’s passage through Lar, the 
prince [Anüshirwán] b. Abi Sa‘id b. “Ali? al-Mulk, 
called Shah ‘Adil, was assassinated (29 Safar 948/24 
June 1541; see Aubin, Lar médigeale, 495). Under 
his successor Ibrüblm Khàn, the relations of Lar 
with the Safawid authority deteriorated. He omitted 
io go aad give allegiance to Shah ‘Abbas I when 
he went to Shiriz, ill-treated the Shah's tribute- 
collectors and levied extraordinary taxes on mer- 
chants and travellers. The Shah's anger was aroused, 
and he sent two punitive expeditions against Lar 
in 101011/1601-2 under the command of Allāb- 
Verdi Khan, the beglar-begi of Fars. In the course 
of the second one, the latter seized Lar, carried off 
Tbrahim Khan and his entourage back to Shiraz 
and confiscated their possessions. Ibrahim Khan 
and the “treasures of Lar”, including the famous 
crown of Kay Khusraw, were then taken off by 
Alläh-Verdi Khān to Shāh *Abbás's court, then 
engaged on a campaign in Bádghls near Harát. 
In the course of the expedition against Balch, 
Ibrahim Khin died of an epidemic which affected a 
large number of the troops. The administration of 
Lar was entrusted to Kagi Abd 'IKasim Lari, a 
devoted Shi (4AA, tr. Savory, 807-8; cf. Yazdi, 
fol. 99a t£). 

During the whole of the z1th/17th century, until 
the decline of the Safawids, the Persian Gulf routes 
via Lär were followed by numerous traders, diplo- 
mats, travellers, men of religion, etc., who have 
left us lively first-hand accounts. A few months 
after Allāh-Verdi Khän’s seizure of Lär, the Augusti- 
nian friar António de Gouvea passed through the 
town, where he mentions the recent destructions 
(on Gouvea's mission as mediator in the conflict 
between the Portuguese and Shih ‘Abbas, see Steen- 
gaard, 230-1; on Lir, 231). In a parallel version to 
the Itinerário of Gaspar de S. Bernardino, Nicolau 
da Orta Rebelo gives us a long description of Lar 
and Láristàn dated August-September 1606 (on S. 
Bernardino's narrative, see Aubin, in Arquivos, i 
[1969], 208-rs; on Lar, ed, Lisbon 1842, 136-47). 
Rebelo noted the numerous charitable works (cisterns 
and caravenserais), the security of the roads (the 
Hurmuz-Lár road and above all the entry into Lar 
was very well policed “because of the war between 
the Sofi and the king of Ormuz”) and the freedoms 
and the liberalities which the Persians and the 
travellers enjoyed (see below). He further noted the 
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abundance and low price of the bdsdr products 
(fruits, textiles, poultry such as partridges, and sheep) 
and the rebuilding works undertaken after the Safawid 
conquest, in particular, the fortress dominating the 
town and the bazar (ie. the Bizdr-i Kaysariyya, 
sec above) rebuilt at that time by Kanbar ‘All Beg, 
who also erected a sumptuous caravanserai on the 
Lár-Shiriz road (Rebelo, ed. Serrao, zor-ra). 

‘Alter the Safawids achieved direct control of Lar, 
its affairs were continuously affected by the question. 
ef Hurmuz, which brought into play the colonial 
rivalries (essentially those of Spain and Portugal, 
now united under one crown, against the English), 
the Persians’ own interests, those of the Arab 
merchants and the Guli pirates, etc. (Steensgaard, 
253 ff.). Alter the conquest of Lår, the Persians had 
—at least temporarily—taken off the protection 
payments (“mocarrerias", i.e. mukarrari) made by 
the ruler of Hurmuz to’ that of Lar (ibid., 249). 
Kanbar «AI Bex tried to reimpose these levies ou 
Hurmuz and occupied the island of Kishim (ibid. 
250 ff.). The khan of Shirdz, the deglar-begi of Fars 
Imam Kull Khan, seized the port of Gombron/ 
Gombroon (Portuguese Comorao) in December 1614 
(ibid. 291 t1), and in spring 1622 Persian troops com- 
manded by lmam Khan were helped by an English 
naval force (444, tr. 1200-4; Steensgaard, 305 f 
The negotiations begun by the second “Spanish” 
‘embassy of Sherley (1617-22) and the presence of a 
Spanish ambassador at the Persiar court and a 
Persian one at the Spanish court since r617 were 
unable to prevent the Portuguese from losing “the 
key to the Land of India". Much held back in his 
mission (cf. Steensgaard, 3r2íf), the Castilian 
ambassador Figueroa has left behind for us an 
itinerary (lacking details) of his journey through 
Láristán in 16:8. 

After the fall of Hurmuz, the English, and then 
the Dutch, and then later the French, were authorised 
by tbe Safawid government to set up their factories. 
at Gombrun, now renamed Bandar ‘Abbasi. In 
1630, the Portuguese gaincd the same permission 
to use Bandar Kung (8 km. to the east of the modera. 
Bandar Linga), which began to fill up with Arabs 
and Persians (and then with Banyans and Portuguese) 
and became an important town in the years 1630-40 
(Steensgaard, 357-8). Despite the difficulties of the 
routes into the interior, Djask/Diasak and Bandar 
Kung became significant rivals of Bandar ‘Abbàs? 
(on the rivalry of Bandar Kung and Bandar ‘Abbāsi, 
sec Calmard, 86-7). 

From this time onwards, the routes through 
Laristin are described in detail by the travellers. 
We have important items of information from Sir 
Thomas Herbert about the embassy of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton to Persia in 1628-9 (tr. Paris 1663, 205 tf.; 
Calmard, illustration r), and the parallel account 
‘of Robert Stodart (ed. Denison Ross, London 1935; 
on Shiriz-Lar-Gombroon, see 78-85). Mandelsio, a 
member of the Duke of Holstein’s embassy, passed 
through Lar in February 1638, and he gives us a 
fairly detailed description of his route from Shirkz 
to "Gamron" (tr. Wicquefort, Paris 1659, Book i, 
91 {f.). With the development of the commerce of 
the trading Companies, journeys and accounts of 
them abound. Putting together a synthesis of all 
the items of information from 1638 to 1706, a map 
is here given showing the chronological divisions 
of the routes from the Gulf to Shirdz via Lar (Map 1; 
the travellers who only describe Bandar ‘Abbast, 
Bandar Kung, etc., have not been included here). 
As this chronology shows, the dates of movements 
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across Laristán were a function of the movements 
of ships, hence of the monsoons, and the climatic, 
conditions in the interior of the country: there were 
few journeys in mid-summer, because of the extreme 
heat and the “poisonous winds” (bdd-i samüm), 
or in winter, because of the snow along the route 
LárShiriz (Calmard, 23 f£... The travellers give us 
first-hand information on the routes followed (which 
varied little from the x7th to the roth centuries, 
except on the Lar-Shirdz section), on travelling 
conditions (state of the roads, bridges and fords; 
the security provided by the xdh-dárs, "“road-guards'"; 
tolls, customs-dues; etc.), on the natural habitat 
and the populations (climate, plants, animals, local 
inhabitants, habitats, illnesses and urban commu- 
nities), on the political rivalries in the Gulf and in 
Persia’ between the central and local powers (in- 
cluding the topic of pirate activity) and between 
the different European Companies, etc. (see the 
Bibl, for travellers of the 17th-18th centuries). 

Although the Dutch remained the most firmly- 
implanted group along tbe Hurmuz-Lar-Shicdz- 
Isfaban axis (they had factories or “houses” in each 
of these towns) and derived great profits (above 
all, from the illegal trade in gold which weakened 
the Persian economy), the Portuguese continued to 
strengthen their presence at Bandar Kung (used by 
the Portuguese, Italians and other travellers). At 
the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries, an attempted 
Portuguese-Persian alliance against the “Arabs” 
(i.e. Muscat or ‘Uiman) was cut short because of the 
internal situation in Persia (see Aubin, L'ambassade 
de Gregório Pereira Fidalgo, Introd.). This did not 
prevent the taking shape of threats from the SUminis 
{aided by the Kawisim [g.0.] and Arabs from Katar) 
against the islands and the ports along the Liristin 
coast (see L. Lockhart, The fall of the Safavid dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 115-16, and below, on Larak). 
During this period of troubles, the Láristàn govern- 
ment was a kind of family enterprise: the skiábandar 
of Bandar Kung was the brother of the Bandar 
‘Abbas! one and the Khan of Lar’s one (Calmard, 
187), According to Pereira Fidalgo, the Khan of 
‘Lar had under his jurisdiction Bandar Gombron, 
Bandar Kung and Bandar Rig (Aubin, op. 
36-7). 

Despite the repeated attacks of Arab pirates and 
of the Balūčis (who seem to have allied with the 
"Umánls in their threats to the ports and to Lar; 
see Aubin, op. cit,, 79), Laristan resisted longer than 
the Isfahán-Shiráz axis against the Afghan invasion. 
In practice, when Shitism became implanted along 
the Shiraz-Lar-Bandar ‘Abbas! commercial route, 
the south and part of the north of Laristan (except 
for the town of Lar) had remained Shafi. Certain 
lines of gkayMis, in particular at Evaz and Bastak, 
Occupied the dominant places of Sunnt Laristan, 
Despite the support of the fwfangtis or musketeers 
of the Sunni garmsivdt, the Afghans were unable to 
establish an effective control over Lar, which was 
held in turn by a Baliitt chief, a local notable, a 
Safawid general and the sardár of Färs Muhammad 
Khan Balüé (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Larestan, 
159 ff.). In the latter's rebellion against Nadir (the 
later Nadir Shih), Mubammad Khan Balüt was 
supported by the Sunnis of Lāristān. Nadir's revenge 
there was merciless: the executions of Muhammad 
Khan and Shaykh Abmad Madani, fines, extensive 
deportations, etc. (ibid., 168 ff). 

Taking advantage of this period of troubles and 
its aftermath, the brigand chief Naşir Khàn Lari 
was able to establish—in the first place with the 
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help of his brother Hadidit Khan—control over the 
Bulük-i Saba (ie. the region between Laristán and 
Kirman), and then over Lar. After an abortive 
expedition against Shiraz in 1163/1750, in which 
Hadidit Khan died en route, Nasir Khan extended 
his jurisdiction over the Gulf littoral (ie. over the 
Arab shaykhs) and his expensive protection over the 
East India Company at Bandar ‘Abbasi. Never- 
theless, he had difficulties in controlling this latter 
port, and moreover, fell inevitably into conflict 
with Karim Khan Zand. During the years 1754-66, 
he fought on two fronts, against tbe governor of 
Kirmin on the north-east and against the penetra- 
tion of the Zands on the west. He even planned joint, 
attacks against Karim Khan in Shiraz in concert 
with the Kadir chief, Mubammad Hasan Khán 
(in 1756 and 1758). It was $4dik Khan Zand who in 
the end captured the town of Lar and reduced Nasir 
Khán's fortress there in. 1179/1766 (on these events, 
see Perry, 117-22, based on the English and Dutch 
archives and on the main Persian sources; add to 
these Rustam al-Hukama, Rustam al-taedrikh, 
Tehran 1348/r969, 373-4; Muwabbid, Bastak, 38-0). 

It seems that, contrary to what Fasa’l asserts 
{followed by Minorsky, EJ* art, and Perry, 122), 
the administration of Laristan did not remain in a 
more or less autonomous fashion in the hands of 
Nasir Khin’s family (till 1845, according to Minorsky, 
till 1858 according to Perry). This same family 
adopted towards the Zands and then towards Agha 
Mubammad Khin Kadjar an at least rebellious 
attitude (Fasi?l, i, 229; Dupré, í, 369). Furthermore, 
Karim Khan Zand and Luyf ‘All Zand handed over 
the government of Laristan and the ports of the Gulf 
to the gkeykis of Bastak (now promoted to iius). 
Under Fath ‘All Shab, the government of Láristón 
and the Bulk-i Sab‘a reverted to this same family; 
it was given to three sons of ‘Abd Allāh Khin (at 
Furg, Tárum and Lr respectively), with ‘Aba 
Allah himself residing at Shiraz at the side of the 
Kadjar prince-governor (Dupré, i, 361 ff.). Having 
become beglar-tegi of Laristhn, one of bis sons, 
Nasir Khàn Lárl, was in 1247/1831-2 deposed from 
office and the governorship of Laristan entrusted 
to Abmad Khan Bastakt (Fasi7, i, 280). In the next 
year, Naşir Khan was re-appointed beglar-begi of 
Laristan and the Sab‘a (ibid., i, 281). In 1262/1845, 
after dissensions had arsen amongst the Mans of 
Lär, the wáli of Fas put as end to this and appointed 
at Làr a mere Aalinfar [jv], Karbali'i (AIF Rigà 
Giráshi, and then his son (FasPl, ti, 284). Nasr 
Allah Khan Lari, jailed in Shlràz for his misappro- 
priations, managed to escape and to stir up a revolt. 
in the region of Sab‘a. He could not be suppressed by 
force, but hid in the mountains; in the end, he went 
te Shirdz and was in 1275/1858 granted a pension 
(Fes, i, 318-19). In 1276/1859-60 the governorship 
of Laristan was given to the Kagjir prince Mahdi 
Kull Mirzi, who put down the revolt of Mustafa 
Khàná Bastakl (ibid., i, 321). 

In view of the extrerne difficulties of the Küdjürs 
in keeping contro! of Fars and the Gulf ports (in 
particular, Bandar ‘Abbisl, the governorship of 
which had to be handed over to the Imim of Maskat 
(Muscat) until 1284/1868), the governorship of 
Läristān kept its considerable importance. In 
1284/1868 and in 1293/1877, it included the regions 
of Saba and Bandar ‘Abbist, to which were joined 
(in 1297/1880 and 1299/188r-2) jurisdiction over the 
Five Tribes (Khamsa [see WitAvara KiANSE]) 
and over Darab (ibid,, i, 326, 336, 340, 345). Towards 
the end of the Kàdjàr period, Láristán found itselt 











more and more under the control of the Kawiml, 
a powerful vizieral family of Fars stemming from 
the descendants of Hádjdil Ibrábim Khán I*timád 
al-Dawla Shirazt, In 1294/1877-8, Iptisham al-Dawla 
and Mirza ‘All Mubammad Khan Kawim al-Mulk 
restored order in the coastal districts of Laristan 
(ibid., i, 337-8). In 1299/2882, the governorship of 
Laristan, Sab‘a, Darab, Khamsa and Fasa was 
entrusted to Kawam al-Mulk, who in fact died the 
next year. The plan for theadministrative reorganisa- 
tion of Fars in 19r3 proposed no longer to attach 
“Laristan and ‘AbbasI" to the Kawamt sphere of 
influence nor to the wildyat of the Khamsa tribes 
(Le Fars, 161). Under the Pahlavis, Lar became a 
shahrisidn comprising five babhgis: Markazi, Bastak, 
linga, Gawbandl, and Djayum and Bunaraya (the 
result of the administrative reform of 1317/1938-9, 
see Razmara, Farhang, vii, 209). With the reform 
of 1334/1955-6, the Farmandarl-yi Láristán comprised 
the following hakhgks: Evaz, Làmard, Djüyum and 
Huma. The coastal districts and their hinterlands 
now form part of the Ports and Islands of the Persian 
Gulf. Bastak, shorn of two dihistans, is one of the 
five bakkshs of Bandar Linga (Muwabbid, 8-9). 

‘The fighting between Karim Khan Zand and Nasir 
Ahan Lari for control of the ports and the routes 
through Liristan accelerated the economic ruin of 
the region (Perry, 152 tf). Already rather littie-used 
in the Safawid period (over and above the Gulf 
routes via Lar), the Shiraz-Bandar Rig route (facing 
the island of Kharg) was envisaged by the East India 
Company as an alternative to the Shiriz-Bandar 
“Abbas! one (ibid., 259). The troubles in Laristan 
amongst the local powers led to the Companies 
moving further north up the Gulf: the English to 
Bushire (Bü-Shahr) and the Dutch to Khárg (ibid., 
154 f£.; Stiffe, in GJ, xvi (1900), arr-15). Hence Lir 
retained henceforth only a regional importance. 

Laristin once again suffered from brigandage 
(the pillaging expedition of the Baldél Mihrab Khan, 
Sardár ot Bampür, at the opening of the roth century, 
see Pottinger, Tratels in Belootehistan, London 1816, 
163, Fr. tr. Paris 1818, i, 325 ff. (on the Balü^I raids 
of 1810, see Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 
London 1902, ros). Around 1256/1840, Lar seems 
to have been occupied by Aka Khan Maballatt, 
head of the Nizari Isma‘is in revolt against the 
Shah (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, 
‘London 1897, 94; on Aka Khan's revolt, see H. Algar, 
in SI, xxix [1960], 55-18). Despite its comparative 
isolation, Lar continued to trade with the Gulf ports 
(in particular, with Bandar ‘Abbasi, Bandar Linga 
and Bandar Tahirl (the former Sarif), see Stiffe, in 
GJ, vi (1895), 166-73. 

Tn 188r, Stack found Lar in a fairly wretched con- 
dition (i, 133-45). But the action of its governor 
Fath Ali Khan (a person whom he describes at 
length) and his son allowed the town's buildings to 
be restored (see above, on the Kaysariyya basde), 
noted as being in excellent condition in 1907. Bandar 
Linga was at that time the main port of Lar (via 
Bastak; see A. T. Wilson, ia G [February 1998), 
152-70). The comparative development oi Bandar 
Linga under the Kawasim/Djawasim Arabs favoured 
the hinterland, and notably Bastak. At the end of the 
Kádjár period (ca. 1900-5), the Gulf ports, including 
Bandar ‘Abbas and Bandat Linga, were increasingly 
controlled by Belgian officials (Lorimer, iiA, x4). 
In 1335/t916-17, Bandar ‘Abbas was considered to 
be wholly under British influence (Kababl, sgr). 

3, The island of Lar (sce Map 2). Thìs Gulf is- 
land is generally considered as being that called 
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Aba Shufayb (BO Shu'ayb, Shaykh Shu'ayb or 
Djazicat al-Shaykh, situated to the south-east of 
Bandar Nakhild and belonging to the Shib-i Küh-i 
Laristin (at 3 farsaths’ distance from the coast, 
according to Fasá?l, ii, 515). Since the identification 
of this island is not made easy by utilising the classi- 
cal and early Islamic sources, one finds numerous 
errors in both old and modern writers, and some of 
them have mixed up the island and the kingdom 
of Lar (Iktidast, ZX, 128-9). Nearchus must have 
touched on it in the course of his periplus. It could 
possibly be the island of pearls (Nesos Margaritis} 
Of Orthagoras (se Tomaschek, in SB Ak, Wien, 
cxxi [1890], 55, and Minorsky, E1* ari. s.v). The 
geographers writing in Arabic give it various names: 
Lawan (Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Istakbr); Lar 
(Yàkat, Abu "I-Fid3); whilst the variants Alar, Lan, 
Allan (Laran) are given by Schwarz, 87, Le Strange, 
261, and Minorsky, loc. cit. Ibn al-Balkht (Fárs-nma, 
ed. Le Strange, 241) connects the island with Ar- 
daghir Kbura (Irahistan) Mubammad b. Madii 
Bakedn calls this island Ladh (Diahim-ndna, ed. 
Mubammad Amin Riyàb Tehran r342|r963, 43). 
The toponym Ladh (cf. Lad, the ancient name of the 
town or the kingdom of Lar) could be applical 
to the place called Laz/Laza or to Lée/Liza/Lazi, 
the most important settlement in the eastern part 
of the island, The Portuguese called it Ihe de Lazio 
or Laracoar (Lar-Shatwar, from the name of the 
islet Shatwar/Shitwar/Citwar at its eastern extremity; 
seo Aubin, in Mare, li, 97, 0. xr5). 

According to Yakat (iv, 342), Lar is a large island 
situated between Siraf and Kays, lacking any settle- 
ment or village; there were pearl fishers, Le. divers; 
its circumference was said to be 12 farsakks round, 
Because of the insecurity from Gulf piracy, the island 
was thinly peopled. According to Duarte Barbosa, 
it formed part of the dependencies of Hurmuz 
(Aubin, ín ibid.). It is situated, ín relationship to the 
coast, which makes an outward salient at Ra’s 
Nakhlü, r4 to r$ miles from the coast; from east 
to west it is about 15 miles long, and about 3 miles 
wide, 1t is 120 feet high at the centre, and low plains 
of one to two miles extend towards each extremity. 
It has virtually no vegetation, but the water from 
its well is of good quality (Lorimer, iiB, 1823). Its 
geological formation is identical with that of the 
island of Kays and Hindarabi (Pilgrim (1908), 142). 

Shaykh Shufayb is attached to the dihistim o 
Badawl in the gtahrisiàn of Bandar Linga (Razmārā, 
Farkang, vii, 61, which places it 23 km. to the south- 
east of Bandar Makim and gives its dimensions as 
243 5 km. with its highest point ca. 37 m.). Drinking 
water comes from wells and from cisterns to catch 
rain-water. There is cultivation of dates, cereals 
and some market-garden produce, Fishing, for fish 
and lor pearls, is carried on. At the beginning of 
the zoth century, it had 10 villages or hamlets, the 
most important being Laz (7o houses). It had a 








total of ca. 300 houses for 1,500 inhabitants, Spafisi ' 
and Sunn! Arabs of various tribes (Lorimer, iB, | 


1814-15). In ca. 1950, it had 7 small settlements and 
730 inhabitants, both Sunn and SHI, speaking 
Arabic and Persian (Razmira, Farhamg, loc. cil, 
which mentions its liability to malaria). The popula- 
tion seems to have varied little (800 in ca, 1976, 
according to the Farhang- Mutin, v, 948). 

4. The island o! Lárak (see Map 2). This is an 
island of the Gulf 20 miles south of Bandar ‘Abbas 
and partially closing the approach to this port 
between Kisin and Hurmuz. The channel between 
Larak and Kishm, to the north-east, is 6 miles wide; 





between Larak and Hurmuz, to the rorth-north-east, 
itis xx miles. Slightly smaller than Hurmuz, Larak 
is oval in shape, measuring 6 miles (from east-north 
to west-south-west) by 4 miles, It is surrounded by 
deep water except at the western side. The interior 
is a mass of sharp, sandstone hills mixed with salt 
domes and domes of red iron cxide (a typical for- 
mation of the "Hurmuz series", see Pilgrim (1908), 
141, [1924], 16). Except for à few date-palms, it is 
almost bare of vegetation. The highest point reaches. 
510 feet, Except for the well of Salmi (in the west), 
water comes from cisterns (Lorimer, iiB, 1086; see 
also Fasil, ii, 317). There are many gazelles and 
rabbits, the former living off a spiny plant called the 
hittaw which stays green in winter as well as summer 
(Iababl, 98, who states that the island is x3 miles 
in circumference, 18 miies from Bandar ‘Abbas, 
28 miles from Küh-i Musandam, 8 miles from Sbahr-i 
Kishm, and 16 to 17 miles from Hurmuz). 

The sparsity and the vagueness of the older sources. 
has given rise to many hypotheses. Larak, literally 
“little Lar’, has been take—by Kabibi, 29;—for 
the ancient island of Lir (wrongly, because the depths 
do not allow pearl-fishing). The island seems to have 
occupied, made useful and cultivated by a fairly 
important (to judge by the remains of buildings and 
irrigation works) non-Muslim population (according 
to the orientation of numerous tombs, see Lorimer, 
iB, 1087, and Kababl, 698). Amongst the ruins, 
the latter author mentions those of @ rectangular 
fortress like the one of the island of Kishm, Lorimer 
records two ancient forts: a ruinous one at the place 
called Kharabistin, in the interior of the island (i.e, 
Lirak-i kabi), and the other, in a better condition, 
at Labtiyib on the northern coast. According to this. 
same authority, the fort is said to be Portuguese, but 
according to Curzon, ii, 413, Dutch. According to 
‘Igtidart, the &al*as of Lürak and Kishm are Portu- 
guese, whilst that of Khamlr is possibly Dutch. The 
Larak gala is made from dressed stone covered 
with mortar, with three floors, four towers and a 
look-out walkway (thd, 740 ff., with photographs). 
Only the foundations remain of the Fast India 
Company's telegraph house. Among the remains 
of the cemetery have been found lamps for the dead 
from baked earth (ibid., with photograph at 742). 

The anchorage of Larak was much appreciated 
by sailors, especially the Portuguese, who called it 
Lareka/Larcca. They sheltered there in February 
1625 when making an attempt to recover Hurmuz 
(see Steensgaard, 552). The ambassador Pereira 
Fidalgo stopped there in 1696 (ed. Aubin, 29). In 
1717, Lirak was captured by the lmám of Maskat 
aided by the Kawasim and Arabs from Katar 
(Petry, 158). 

According to the Muitasar-i Mufid (17th cen- 
tury), Larak was inhabited by Arab fishermen. The 
boat from Bandar Rig called there sometimes (ed. 
Aubin, in FIZ, vil2-3 [1337/1958], 175). At the be- 
ginning of the zoth century, the population of ca. 200. 
was made up of Dhahüriyyin linked by marriage 
with the Bani Shatayr Shihûh of Kumzàr (the region 
of the Ru'üs al-Djibàl in Umán) who spoke kumzàri: 
(Lorimer, iB, 1086), In addition to tbe Kumzárs, 
Kababt notes 30 heads of families, five of them from 
Bustind-yi €Abbasl, and he states that the soil of 
the island is good for agriculture. The people live 
by extracting salt (exported to the "Umánàt and 
Kishm), fishing and a little bit of stock-rearing 
(sheep and goats). In summer, most of them migrate 
10 the oasis«palm-groves of Minib (Kabàbi, 96). 
Formerly, the island depended administratively on 
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the Aalintar of Kíshm. Persian authority was only 
established after 1905-6 with the building of a 


customs-post (Lorimer, iB, 1087; Kababi, 97). One | 


of the interesting peculiarities of Larak is that it 
ossesses—in company with other places of the 
coasts and islands of Láristán—zár (g.v.] adepts and 
practitioners, Called locally the akl-i kawd "people 
of the wind”, they have as the officiating persons 
men (the bédds), women (the mümds) and some 
shaykhs, most of them of African origin (see Ghulam 
Husayn Sa%di, Addei hawd, Tehran 1345/1966, index 
s.0. Larak). 
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LARACHE [sce AL-ARA'ISH). 

LARANDA, Larende or Karaman in modern 
Turkish usage, earlier Turkish Karaman or Dirende, 
a provincial town in Anatolia, is the seat of one 
of the thirteen districts of Konya [g.v.]. The district 
of Karaman is the largest (4,647 km *) dre in Turke 
‘The town lies outside the earthquake zone at lat. 
37° N, long. 33° 1o' E, at an elevation of 1,038 m., 
on the plateau at the northern end of the pass 
leading through the Taurus Mts. to the Góksü 
(ancient Kalykadnos, or Saleph) river valley. The 
main road from Konya (at rro km.) to Silifke 
(at 148 km.) passes through the district. The town 
has a station on the railway line from Konya to 
Eregli, a stretch of the former Istanbul-Baghdád 
railway. The population grew from 8,182 in 1927 
to 28,113 in 1965 and to 51,208 in 1980, when the 
ilge counted 113,408 inhabitants. 


1. History 


Excavations at prehistoric sites in the Konya- 
Láranda area, especially at Catal Hüyük and Can 
Hasan, have revealed an advanced Neolithic culture 
and substantial towns dating from ea, 7000 B. 
(See J. Mellaart at alii, in Cambridge ancient history, 
idem and D. French, in Anatolian Studies, x (1960) 
U. B. Alkım, in Anatolia i (1963); D. Magie, Roman 
rule; W. Ramsay, Hist, geogr., 45; F. Taeschner, 
Wegenets). 

The Byzantine Laranda (qé AdpavBa, of. Pauly- 
Wissowa, xii, col. 793) fell to the Saldjdks after the 
batte of Manzikert (463/1071), and islamisation 
must have taken place early. After baving been 
under Dànishmendid [gr] rule, it was retaken 
around 560/165 by the Saldjük sultan KUldj Arslan 
1f [p]. Taken briefly in 586/190 by emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and in rzro by Leo II of the 
Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, it was regained by the 
Saldjüks in 1216 and used as a frontier fortress 
against the Armenian kingdom. In 623/1226 the 
area was organised as the wildyat-i Arman (Histoire 
des Croisades, Doc, Arm, i, 360; Cambridge history 
of Islam, i, Cambridge 1970, 234 {f.). Around 625/ 
1228, the family of Mawlàni Djalàl al-Din Rami 
[g.v-] settled in the town, Djalal al-Din was married 
there and extols its delights in his poetry (A. Göl- 
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punarh, Mevlana Celaleddin, Istanbul 1950, 4, 41 fl). 
Tt is claimed locally that the great folk poet Yünus 
Emre [g.v] is also buried there (idem, Yunus Emre, 
hayats..., Istanbul 1963; M.C.S, Tekindag, in 
Belleten xxx (1966), 117, 59-90; Procs. of the 1075 
Istanbul Symposium on Yunus Emre). Laranda 
also claims as its native sons the chronicler Neghrl 
[p], the Grand Vizier Karamán! Mebmed Pasha 
[g:], the medical writer Larendeli Siyabizide 
Dervish, and others (Gibb, Ottoman poetry, index; 
Babinger, Geschichtsschreiber, index; V. L. Ménage, 
Neskri’s History of the Ottomans, London 1964; 
A.A. Adıvar, Osmani Türklerinde ilim, Istanbul 
1943). In 626/1228 the Türkmen dynasty of the 
Karamán-oghullad [g.7.] emerged in the Ermenek- 
Laranda region, and in 628/1251 the town was given. 
as a temporary ##/4° to Kushlu Sankum, a Khwaraz- 
mian chiet. In 654/1256 Láranda became the capital 
of the Karamanids under Karamán-oghlu Güneri 
Beg and was able to maintain itself against the 
‘combined forces of the Saldjüks and their supporters, 
the Il-Khanid Mongols. In 687/1288 Láranda was 
burned by the Tl-Khanids, and lost temporarily 
again to them in 61/1292, but heavy destruction 
and loss of population did not stop the Karamanids 
from rising to great political power. The town grew 
in importance and was enriched with many build- 
ings. (See section 2, below). After 1300, the name 
Laranda was replaced by the new name Karamán. 
Even when the Karamanid princes expanded their 
dominions and were able to make the prestigious 
royal city of Konya their capital in 712/r312, the 
old residence remained important as a seat of lesser 
members of the dynasty. The town remained some- 
what distant from the battle front during the 
Karamánids! struggle with the competing powers in 
Anatolia, including the Mongols and later the 
Ottomans, the heirs of the Saldjdk sultans. According 
to F. Sümer (art. kARiwÁN-OGHVLLARI, Vol. IV, 
622a), Ibn Battüta's account of his visit to Konya 
and Laranda, and of his meeting the Karaminid 
begs, is based on hearsay. In 799/1397 the Ottoman 
sultan Bayazid 1 Yildirim [g.2.] occupied Liranda 
and conquered nearly all the dominions of the 
Karamin-oghlu amir SAIA? al-Din, who was himself 
killed. The amir's widow, the Ottoman princess 
Nefise (Melek Khitan), and her two sons Mehmed 
Beg and ‘AM Beg, were deported to Bursa in 800) 
3398. This was seemingly the end of the principality. 
Timür, however, restored the Karamánids to power 
after the battle of Ankara (8o4/r4o2), and they 





maintained themselves in the face of the Ottoman | 


restoration in 817/1414 and 818/1415. Next to Konya, 
Láranda remained the main centre of the Karaminid 
state and flourished greatly. At this time, however, 
the Mamliks invaded the country and occupied 
Láranda in 822/1418-19 for a short time, the region 
becoming tributary to them. The town's lords then 
changed several tímes because of civil warfare. 
Tn 826/1425, Mebmed Beg was killed at the siege of 
Antilya and buried in Láranda. The town saw its 
last decades of glory as a capital under Karamán- 
oghlu Ibráhim Beg (827-b9/1424-64). When de la 
Brocquibre traversed the lands of "the Grand 
Karman" in 856/1432, he attended an audience with 
sultan Ibrahim in his court at Konya after having 
visited Laranda, He remarked on the great extent 
f the Haramánid domains, the dignity and wealth 
of the court and flourishing trade of both towns. 
Another conflict brought the Mamlak army to 
Laranda again, and it was set on fire (861/1456-7). 
After Konya was lost to the Ottomans, the Grand 








‘Vizier Mabmad Pasha took Laranda in 873/1468, 
the last Karamanid chiefs continuing their resistance. 
against the forces of Sultan Mehemmed the Con- 
queror, Part of the inhabitants, especially the 
craftsmen, were deported in 1471 to be settled in 
Istanbul in the so-called Büyük Karaman quarter 
(the present Carsamba). In Laranda a number of 
monumental buildings, sacred and profane, were 
destroyed by the new Ottoman rulers (including by 
Gedik Abmed Pasha [9.v.]}. The castle was repaired 
with the architectural débris. In 88r/r476 the first 
Ottoman registration of land, property and pious 
foundations took place, and the town’s tithe tax 
(‘oskr) was made into a waif for the benefit of al- 
Madina. By this time, the rule of the Karamán- 
oghulart in Laranda had virtually come to an end 
(Tekingdag, 1963, 61; Konyah, 100-2, 405). The 
town became the first Ottoman skehzide (prince’s) 
sandjak, governed from Konya under princes 
Mustafa and Djem [g.vv.]. In 888/r483 Bayazid IT 
had the Karamánid territory organised as a regular 
Ottoman province as the eyalet of Karaman, with 
Konya as capital and seat of the Daglerbegi.. 

From now onwards, Laranda was of only secondary 
importance. With its castle, it rust have played a 
role in the Ottoman campaigns to suppress revolts 
fomented by Karamanid ebiefs and Safawid agents 
till ca, xgor. The rebel Kull Shih seized the town 
briefly in 9r6/15ro, while in or7/r$T the area was 
taken by prince Ahmad in his fruitless effort to 
succeed Bäyazid IL. Turmoil was caused in 933-5/ 
1526-8 by the Kalandar [q.v.]. Until 923/1517, the 
town was part of the fortified frontier with the 
Mamlük dominions, and it became a haga in the 
sandjak of Konya. During a short period in the 
xxJ17th century, it probably held the rank of 
sandjak itself. The name of Karamān came now 
more and more in use. The importance of the trade 
route passing through Láranda was probably 
reduced by the extension of the Ottoman empire 
to the east, The tax registers dated ca. 929/1523 
show that the population of Liranda counted 664 
khānes = 464 nefers or tax payers (Konyali), or 
493 khdnes — 693 nefers (Jennings), or 576 Ehánes 
= 693 nefers (Faroqhi). The registers of 92/1584 and 
995/1587 show 2,027 niifus (Konyah), 2,048 nefers 
(Jennings), and 1,423 Mdnes — 2,048 nefers plus 625 
mildjerreds (Faroqhi). The number of mahalles 
had increased in 1587 from 34 (Konyall: 33) to 39. 
‘Thirteen of those quarters still exist at the present. 
‘The growth of population seems to point to secure 
living conditions, From other sources it is known, 
however, that Liranda was one of the ceatres of 
the well-known softa or student revolts against the 
central government's financial policy in the years 
985-1002/1577-94. In 1596 the Djelali [see Dravaut 
in Suppl.] revolts ravaged the province of Karamin. 
Laranda’s population seems to have remained loyal 
to the government during the following years, at 
east till rori/r6oj. The presence of the Janissary 
garrison must have had an influence here (cf, M. 
Akdag, Celdlt isyanlars (1559-1603), Ankara 1963, 
index s.v. Karaman (Larende)). Kara Yazldit [¢0.], 
‘one of the Djelalis, was bought off by the office of 
mukdfis ol Karamðn. 

From the taxation data of the roth/r6th century, 
Laranda appears as a flourishing interregional 
‘market town in an important agricultural region. 
‘The building activity during the same century 
seems to bear this out. The town contained, around 
9291523, 1 Smáre, 4 lidmiss, 25 mesdjids, 7 medreses, 
1 ddr al-hadith, xo tektes, 7 hammáms, 264. dükhüns. 
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and 6s sandiks ("trading booths"). The castle was 
manned by a garrison of 39 men under a commander 
(disdar) and a kdhyd. Its armament must have 
included some pieces of artillery (Konyalı, 176, 178). 
Tenthjseventeenth century Läranda is described 
by Ewliya Celebi (Seydhát-dmz, ix, 311-19) and 
Katb Celebi (DiAin-mümá, 1145/1733, 614 E). 
In 1867, Liranda/Karamán was incorporated in the 
new wiléyet of Konya asa hadi? in the central 
sandjak. 

‘Traditional economy, based mainly on dry farm- 
ing, livestock, textiles and the production of the 
well-known Karamén-bulguru (wheat), has been 
diversified and enlarged. Lead, zinc and chrome are 
in limited production and there are minor iron ore 
deposits in the area, In the early 1960s, 400 workers 
from Karaman went to Germany in the first group 
of Turkish labourers. For further details, see Ibrahim 
Rifla Boynukahn, Karaman'in shtisadi ve sosyal 
gelişimi, Istanbul Üniversitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi, 
Istanbul 1968. 
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2. Monuments 


‘The archival sources for the monuments of L&ran- 
da/Karaman—the waif review of Kh"ádja Muslib 
al-Din dated Muharram 881/January 1477 (= 
Ankara, Kuyud4 kadime 665; facsimile and com- 
mentary, Feridun Nafir Uzluk, Fatih dewinde 
Karaman eyáleti vakıflar fihristi, Ankara 1958); 
and wakf reviews of Bāyazid II, dated 906/rsoo-r 





{= Ankara, Kuyud-i kadime 565, old number 255) 
and Süleymān I, dated 929/1522-3 ( = Başvekālet 
Arşivi 387)—give a more varied picture of the 
14th-r6th century monuments of Karamin and can 
be used to supplement the data of those still extant, 
though the unusually diverse nomenclature of the 
monuments makes some identifications subject to 
caution, The present review is, therefore, concerned 
primarily with standing buildings, In one respect, 
however, the sources are significant: they provide 
singularly little evidence for the 13th century 
architecture of the town. 

Sherd finds from the Citadel or Ickale are evidence 
for 13th century habitation, though the existence 
of a Saldiük palace remains to be demonstrated. 
Saldjük blue and white tiles were also reused in the 
Hatuniye Medrese (see below), and two fragments in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (355-6. 1906) have 
been shown (M. Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen 
Seldschukischey Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, i-ii 
[ = Deutsches Archaologisches Institut. Istanbuler 
Mitteilungen, Beiheft 13}, Tübingen 1926, ii, 483-4) 
to have Karaman as their likely provenance, But 
‘there is no architectural evidence for major buildings 
in the 13th century, and the only surviving r3th 
century monument is a small masdjid * (Monuments 
marked with an asterisk bear dated inscriptions), 
much restored in 645/1247-8 by Sad al-Din SAN b. 
Aba (sic) Bakr (Meinecke, op. cit, il, 483-4; 1. H. 
Konyah, Abideleri ve kitabeleri ile Karaman tarihi 
Istanbul 1967, 347-50), a domed square with an 
adjacent flat-roofed iwüm. It contains multiple 
burials but the only dated tombsione is that of 
Safd al-Din Mubammad b. Madid al-Din ‘AM, 
dated Djumada If 7oofMarch 1308. The area was 
evidently a cemetery at the time it was built. 

Fortifications. Of the original triple enceinte, 
little remains. The outermost walls have disappeared 
entirely. The middle enceinte, to which Ewliya 
Celebi attributed nine gates and from which Christian 
and pre-Christian spoliae have been retrieved, is 
now reduced to a single gate and a few fragments of 
rubble walls, The Citadel or Ickale (Fig. 1) which, 
doubtless by mistake, he describes as surrounded by 
a deep moat, is rectangular, with eight round, 
faceted or rectangular towers. The walls contain 
many heterogeneous re-used Islamic blocks (Fig. 2), 
perhaps from the monuments which, ShikArl states 
(M. Koman, Sikérmm Karaman oğullar, tariki 
[= Konya Halkevi Tarih ve Müze Komitesi Yayım- 
lar, La], 1946, rrz), were destroyed by Gedik 
Ahmad Pasha [see AWMAD rasia cenik] on the 
Ottoman occupation of Karamán (imer alia the 
Djámi*-i Sultáa, the Dj&mi'i KàshI and the Dj&mi^i 
Nizimshaht); and from the Great Mosque, the 
mosque of the Karamanid ‘Ala al-Din Beg and the 
mosque of Karaman Shah. None of the reused 
fragments bears a foundation inscription, so that 
ShikArl's assertion is difficult to evaluate. However, 
since all are fairly near ground Jevel, the Citadel 
was evidently rebuilt shortly after the Ottoman 
conquest. It was radically restored in 1965. 

‘The pre-Ottoman fortifications cannot be identi- 
fied, though the Citadel mound is evidently man- 
made and the fortress played an important role as 
late as the end of the rsth century, Nor can the 
water supply be traced; in the absence of wells or 
aqueducts, the Citadel must have been supplied by 
cisterns. However, their presence remains to be 
established. 

Mosques. The Great Mosque, now restored out 
of all recognition, was a flat-roofed aisled construc- 
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tion with wooden columns and stalactite capitals 
(Konyah, op. cit, 359-63). No Great Mosque is 
mentioned in the wab/ register of Mubarram 88: 
January 1477, which thus indirectly corroborates 
‘Shikart's assertion that it was destroyed in or after 
the Ottoman capture of Karaman. The only evidence, 
moreover, for the existence of a Great Mosque in the 
16th century is the foundation inscription of a 
makiab* associated with it dated q4o/r533-4. The 
agade of the Hacibeyler Camii (Konyals, 294-8), a 
rectangular building now with a pyramidal gabled 
roof, has also evidently been substantially rebuilt, 
save ‘or the entrance in a projecting rectangular 
moulded frame bearing a foundation inscription 
dated go2/1496-7 (cf. the anonymous feundation 
inscription of the heavily restored Arapzade or 
Araboğlu Mosque dated 899/r493-4). However, a 
block built into the wall to the left of the porch 
bears the foundation inscription of a mosque dated 
757/356. This is evidently a re-use, and it is unclear 
whether the present building occupies the site of an 
earlier mosque. 
‘The Dikbasan Mosque in the bazar (Meinecke, 
175.7), identified by Konyali, [281-8 with the 
Fasih Camii of the wakf registers of the reigns of 
Báyazld II (06/r500-1) and Süleymän I (929/1522-3), 
is a flat-roofed, four-aisled construction with a 
carved stone mitrab in the central bay. The brick 
minaret is rebuilt, The interior contains a two-line 
chronogram, read variously as 899/r493-4 (Konyalt, 
loc. cit.) and 920/1514-15 (E. Diez, O. Aslanapa and 
Mahmut Mesut Koman, Karaman devri sanais, 
Istanbul 1950, 40), and a re-used fragment of relief 
tilo on a cobalt ground with traces of gilt dated 
Diumadà II 84o/January 1437, perhaps from an 
earlier building on the site which was then rebuilt 
about 1509, The most imposing Ottoman mosque, 
however, is that of Noh Pasha, a native of Karaman, 
built while he was governor of Konya and dated 
1005/1596-7. Against the inside wall of the three- 
domed narthex is a wooden gallery, the soffits of 
which have an applied revetment of gilt and painted 
wooden strapwork, probably contemporary. 
Madrasas. The madrasa of the Amir Misa 
(Konyali, 455-60; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 50-4; 
Meinecke, ii, 158-64) was destroyed in 1927 (Fig. 3). 
The building was, however, photographed by both 
Sarre and Van Berchem, and Sarre was able to 








draw a plan of the building (F. Sarre, Konya. Seld- | 


schukische Denkmäler [= Denkmäler Persischer 
Baukunst, IV), Berlin 1910, Flate 3o, misidentified 
as that of the Hatuniye Medrese). This shows a 


central dome on pendentives, lateral ranges of four | 


cells fronted by arcades or re-used marble columns, 
and an axial isdn flanked by domed chambers with a 
mibrib housed in its side wall. To either side of the 
shallow recessed entrance and inner porch were 
rectangular corner rooms and annexes, that to the 
right housing the stair-well of the minaret. This was 
cylindrical on a square base, with a shaft, divided, 


like that of the “Imdret of Ibrahim Beg (see below), | 


by projecting mouldings into registers, and a single 
stone balcony om a corbelled stalactite base. The 
porch was a barely-decorated moulded frame with a 
shallow stalactite canopy on corner pilasters with 
doubled polyhedral capitals. The foundation inserip- 
tion, which has now disappeared, occupied the course 
above the doorway and was flanked by further 
pilasters and capitals. The wabf review of Muharram 
BBrJanvary 1477 gives the madrasa of the Amir 
Müsi in seventh place. Its precise designation is 
problematic, Müsà Beg (d. 758/1356-7) is buried in 





the Tol Medrese * (740/1339740) which he built 
at Ermenak (¢.v.]. The present foundation was also 
funerary, however, and Konyalı (loc, oit) has 
identified the tombstones of Fakhr al-Din Abmad 
Beg b. Ibrähim b. Mabmüd b, Kar&màán (sic) 
(d. 7 Dhu 'l-Kaʻda 750/17 January 1350) and his 
brother Shams al-Din Beg (d. 753/1352-3) from it. 
These give a terminus for its construction; and a 
third burial, of Durkhvand Kiitün bint Badr 
al-Din Beg (d. 12 Djumada I 813/13 September 1410), 
testifies to its later frequentation by the Karamanids, 

The Hatuniye Medrese * (783/1381-2) (Fig. 4), 
ihe finest decorated building of Karamán, was 
founded by Sultan Khátün, daughter of Murid 1 
Khudawandigir and wife of the Karaminid ‘Al? 
al-Din Beg (Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 55-66); Konyali, 
461-52; Meinecke, ii, 165-70). The building is sym- 
metrically planned, with small domed rooms to 
either side of the entrance block, side ranges of three 
domed cells and a rectangular vaulted dars-Midne, 
and an axial &edn flanked by domed chambers, one 





| a mausoleum. The entrances to these have high 


telief-carved limestone frames (Fig. 5). The project- 
ing entrance block has been heavily restored several 
imes: the entrance is recessed in an elaboratel 
carved and profiled bi-coloured marble frame, 
continuing a tradition of Saldjük porch decoration— 
the Gifte minare Medrese, Erzurum (ca, 1242), the Gök 
Medrese, Sivas * (670/1271-2) and the Egrefogullari 
Camii, Beysehir * (699/t300)— and although on a 
smaller scale than these, is particularly close in 
conception and execution to the Gök Medrese at 
Sivas (cf. S, Ögel, Bir Selçuk portelleri (sic) grubu ve 
Karaman'daki Hatuniye Medresesi portals, in Hahiydt 
Fakültesi Dergisi. Yıllık Araştırmaları Dergisi 1957 
[Ankara 1958], trs-9 and Figs. 6-7). It bears a 
craftman’s signature, Kh*adia Abmad b. Nu‘man b. 
Ahmad (Meinecke, op. cit., il, 166, correcting the 
"Mubammad" in Mayer, Architects, 112), which 
also continues the Saldjūk tradition of signed facades. 
The remarkably exact copying on a smaller scale 
‘of both profiles and decoration suggests strongly 
that forms of projection were known to the builders 
of 14th century Anatolia, though there are no literary 











| attestations for the popularity of the prototype, 


and the other cases of parallelism have not been 
established beyond the Saldjtk period (ct. K. 
Erdmann, Das Anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, iii, Berlin 1976, 148). The marble 
revetinent of the facade, like the columns inside, 
is entirely re-used, 

There is no trace of any tile mosaic mifirdb, but 
Meinecke, loc. ci, has established that the fredn 
and the mausoleum both had dadoes of dark 
turquoise-green hexagonal tiles. The cenotaphs have 
disappeared but these also may well have been tiled. 
The Hatuniye has also yielded a re-use Saldjük tile 
inscription, evidently from a pious foundation, in 
white relief naskAf on a cobalt ground, in the name of 
Abu'l-Fath Kaykhusraw ... b. al-Sa%id Kllldj 
Arslin (= RCEA, 4817), now in the Islamic Museum 


| in East Berlin (No. I. 563). The inscription is defective 


and the ruler, therefore, indeterminate, but Meinecke, 
loc. cit., has argued for Kaykhusraw I (second reign 
601-7/1205-11) or for Kaykhusraw IT (634-44/1237- 
46) [pu]. Kaykhusraw ILI (663-81/r266-84) {g.0.) 
may be eliminated, since from ra6r the amfrate of 
Karamán was independent, and the titulature of a 
Saldiük Sultán would not have appeared unmodified 
in foundations at Karaman of the later rath century, 

‘The foundress has been ideatifiod with Malak 
Khitüm, whose wakfiyya, appointing herself as 
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mutawalli with ber descendants after her, dated 
Rabi I 787/May 1385, is resumed by Konyal, 
47582, and appears in précis above the entrance to 
the mausoleum. This designates the foundation as a 
Hanafi madrasa, to which the family mausoleum 
was to be attached, with the provision that a Shafi 
mudarris might be appointed if no-one better was 
available, On the foundation were two muds, 
five fakils, a ndgir, a mWadhdhin, a sweeper and a 
porter. The endowments are almost exclusively 
agricultural property and the national income 
therefore fairly smal}, No students on the foundation 
are mentioned; and the madrasa is so small that 
some of the staff, anyway, must have lived out. 

Khankahs. The tehke of Siyahser or Karabaş 
Veli, otherwise known as the bAdn&dh of Shaykh 
or Sultan ‘Als? al-Din (Konyah, 316-22; Aslanapa- 
Diez-Koman, 85-7) consists of a flat-roofed, three- 
aisled covered mosque with transverse arcades and a 
minaret of Ottoman type, possibly a later construc- 
tion, at its north-east corner (Fig. 8). On its north- 
west side is a symmetrically-planned building, 
following Anatolian custom in not being Ribla- 
oriented, with a central sunken area with a large 
fountain and roofed by a dome on pendentives. 
Of the three fwdns, each has lateral annexes, while 
on the south-east side an arcade or loggia serves as a 
narthex to the mosque. The masonry and plan 
suggest a foundation date of about 1460. Both 
tehke and mosque have entrances on the east. Out- 
side is a cemetery with late burials and a ruined un- 
dated octagonal canopy tomb (Fig. 9). 

The complex mo longer bears a foundation in- 
scription, but has been associated with a Khalwatt 
shaykh, known variously as Mawlind or Shaykh or 
Sultan ‘Al? al-Din RamI or Aswad, whose tombstone 
(Konyalt, 316), dated Shawwal 870/June 1466, was 
Tecorded in the canopy mausoleum in 1943. The 
confusion of names suggests that the monument was 
colonised by later shaylths. The mosque was evidently 
ruined by the end of the reign of Mebemmed Il, 
since it does not appear in the wak/-register of 
Mubarram 881/January 1477; and in the register 
of the reign of Bayazid II dated 906[rs00-1, the 
wabfs are stated to be at the disposal (dar tasarruf) 
of another, unidentified adwiya, that of Shaykh 
Piri Khalifa. 

A building, known variously as the Aktekke, 
Mevlevi teke, tehke and tomb of “Mader-i Mevlind"" 
and the Valide Sultan Camii, seems to be an adapta- 
tion of a rath century Ottoman mosque plan, 
consisting of a latge, partially-domed rectangular 
area containing twenty-one undated cenotaphs, 
with an exterior portico preceded by a narrow 
courtyard with ranges of cells to either side (Konyah, 
229-53; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 44-9). The foundation 
inscription records the foundation by the Karamanid 
‘Ala? al-Din Beg of a zzviya for a sieykA, whose 
lakabs are given as Djalal al-Milla wa '-Hakk wa 
"FDin, in Rabi I 772/October 1370. The foundation 
was evidently associated with another sdwiya, 
the wakfiyya of which in the name of ‘Ala? al-Din 
Beg and dated 769/1367-8 (Konya, Yusuf Aga 
Kütübhanesi No. ro389) has been resumed by 
Konyalt, 252-3. This was in favour of the descendants 
of a shaykh, Djalāl al-Hakk wa'l-Sharia wa ‘I-Milla 
wa '-DIn, whose nisba is not given. The conclusion 
that the shaykh in question was Djalal al-Din Rémi 
is unwarranted; there is no evidence in either founda- 
tion inscription or wakfiyya that a Mevlevt founda- 
tion was envisaged; and the popular association 
of the tekke with the Mevievt order must, therefore, 














be based on @ late colonisation of the teAhe by 
Mevilevi dervishes. 

Though the details of its organisation are obscure, 
the so-called Imáref of Ibrahim Beg (Konyah, 
405-52; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 67-84; Meinecke, 
ii, 170-5) belongs architecturally among the fehhes 
of Karan, It was a multiple foundaticn, enclosed 
by a wall of which there is now no trace, consisting 
of the “imdret, a mausoleum attached and a fountain 
‘opposite (Fig. 10), The Simaret has a domed, central 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by two storeys 
of rooms, with a Aibla-oriented axial iwdm flanked 
by domed chambers. The minaret salient and traces 
of the springing of arches on the fagade show that 
originally the building was intended to have an 
arcaded exo-narthex. The Ymdret plan has several 
remarkable features, including the fan-pendentives 
below the dome which derive from the brick architec- 
ture of r3th century Konya, though with the excep- 
tion of re-used marble blocks for the lintel and 
consoles of the main entrances and the tympana 
of the outside windows the building is entirely of 
Jocal stone. The upper storey consists of long gal- 
leries, evidently store-rooms or places of assembly. 
‘The central area is poorly lit and barely decorated 
in a style deriving from the internal stone carving 
of the Cifte Minare Medrese at Erzurum (ca. 1242) 
and the Hospital at Divrigi (626/1228 onwards), 
and the decoration is concentrated on the exterior- 
grilled windows and their tymipana, soffits, door 
frames and a cylindrical minaret shaft divided by 
projecting mouldings into registers sparingly decorat- 
ed with bi-coloured stone (abla$). The main entrance 
is framed by mouldings of Anatolian Saldjük origin, 
but without concern for their canonical disposition, 
and their carved decoration, particularly the marked 
ly chindserie foliate clements in the spandrels 
of the porch, is more indebted to the decorative 
renaissance of the 1420s at Bursa than the Saldjak: 
tradition. The Bursa style is also apparent in the 
carved marble hood of an exterior window, a single 
carved block with an arabesque-palmette design, 
deriving from the marble hoods of the Green Mosque 
at Bursa. 

The tomb, at the southern corner, is also Aibla- 
oriented, a domed square surmounted by an eight- 
sided pyramidal canopy on an octagonal drum 
(Fig. 1t). Inside there are two floors: a crypt or 
burial chamber just below ground level and an upper 
chamber with a carved porch reached by a double 
staircase. The porch has a shallow stalactite canopy 
and carved frame with marble jambs, and a lintel 
with voussoirs set as a flattened broken arch of 
Bursa type. The upper chamber contains three 
damaged moulded plaster cenotaphs (Fig. 12), of 
Ibrihim b. Mubammad b. Kararmán (d. 868/1463-4), 
‘Ali? al-Din b. Torahim (d. 870/1465-6) and Shih 
Käsin b. Ibrähim (d. 888/1483-4). Meinecke, loe. 
cit., remarks that the first two are evidently from 
the same mould and that the third may well be 
contemporary. The plaster shows traces of gilding 
and may also have been painted. 

The interior of the mäet still contains traces of 
hexagonal turquoise tiles alternating with cobalt 
triangles set directly on the rubble walls. The most 
important decorative feature, however, was a 
monumental tile milirdb, now in the Çinili Köşk in 
Istanbul, old number 136 (E. Kühnel, Die Sammlung 
Türkische wmd Islamischer Kunst im Tschinilt 
Köschk ( = Meisterwerke der Archäologischen 
Museen in Istanbul IIT], Berlin-Leipzig 1938, 
Fig, 24). It is of polychrome tiles, partially gill after 
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firing, with black or red contours of earth colours 
to prevent the glazes from running. Though not 
identical to the tile-work of the Green Mosque and 
Tomb at Bursa (822/1419-20) or the Muradiye at 
Edirne (ca, 1433), it is markedly similar. Meinecke, 
loc, cit., considers the mihrib to have been a special 
Order, while assigning comparable fragments in 
Konya, Berlin and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to a refection of the tomb of Djalal al-Din Rami 
at Konya in 783/1381. Also from the "imdret, 
doubtless from the main entrance, is a wooden 
door, now in the Türk ve Islâm Eserleri Müzesi, 
Istanbul (Çinili Köşk, old number r6; not No. 238 
as in Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, loc. cit.), carved by a 
craftsman, ‘Umar b. Ilyas al-Karamant (Mayer, 
Woodcarvers, 66), combining high-reliet foliate 
motifs and ‘silhouette carved lions and gryphons, 
a style much closer to stone carving than w. 
Anatolian woodwork of the Saldjtk period. 

‘The ‘imdret and mausoleum are rich in inscriptions. 
That over the main entrance is dated Mubarram 
836/August-September 1432. Over the entrances 
to the domed chambers flanking the axial jedn 
are two undated extracts from the waffiyya. The 
basic wafiyya text, dated Shawwal 835/Julv 1432, 
bears two addenda of the same year and further 
addenda of 843/r439-40, 849/1445-6, 851/t447-8 
and 870/1465-6 (facsimile and commentary by 
İsmail Hakla Uzungarsih, Karamanozullany devri 
vesihalarmdam Ibrahim Beyin Karama imarcti 
takfiyesi, in Belleten, i (1937], 65-164). The richest 
foundation of Karamán, was it endowed as wakf all? 
according to the Hanafi madhhab, with a staff of 
twelve Kuran readers, from among whom the 
officials of the foundation were to be appointed with 
appropriate supplements to their basic stipends of 
295 silver dirhams, and servants to work in the 
kitchens to provide three days’ free ood and lodging 
for reputable visitors. Its designation is slightly 
ambiguous. Uzunçarşılı describes the foundation as 
dar kurr?", mafbakh and masdjid, However, the 
foundation inscription and the first of the two 
extracts from the wakfiyya inscribed inside describe 
it merely as hadbihi '-imdra al-mubaraka (non- 
descrip "foundation"); while the wadfiyya also 
mentions a dar al-hwffás. None of this is sufficient 
to characterise the foundation as a novelty in 
institutional organisation. The mutawalli was to be 
Ibrahim Beg during his lifetime, and. thereafter his 
descendants, Nothing is said of the disbursement of 
surplus revenus; but the express conditions that 
‘one-quarter of the income should go to the upkeep 
of the foundation and that waés property be kept 
in good repair look forward to the terms of Ottoman 
wabfiyyas. 

Mausolea. The distinction between attached and 
unattached mausolea is probably artificial, since 
the cemeteries have suffered considerably from recent 
urban expansion. Photographs, for example, taken 
prior to the restoration of the ‘Ali? al-Din Türbe 
(Fig. 13), close to the no Jonger extant madrasa of 
Müsà Beg (see above) show the springing of the 
arches of an adjoining building on its south-east 
side; while a tomb, probably early rsth century, 
popularly associated with the Zayni ‘dim and 
fakih, Shams al-Din Mehmed Fenarl, who was 
actually buried at Bursa [see rrNARLzADE] (d. 
834/1430-1), was also attached to a zdwiya or masdjid. 
Of the tombs in the cemeteries, only three are now 
of architectural importance. The ‘Alā? al-Din Türbe 
(designated as such in the waf survey of Muharram 
88r/January 1477) is an undated octagonal con- 














struction of the r4th century with a fluted pyramidal 
roof following a brick prototype (cf. the mausoleum * 
of Sayyid Mabmid Khayrini at Algehir [6ar| 
1224-5], RCEA, 3920) with a recessed entrance and 
diminutive stalactite canopy (Fig. t4). A ruined 
octagonal tomb with a set-back octagonal transitional 
zone and a recessed entrance in a shallow, broken- 
arched niche, known (Konyali, 499-501) as the 
Demirgümlek Türbe and identified on the basis of 
1477 wadf survey as the mausoleum of a 
‘araménid official, Amin al-Din, appears to 
be a development of a tomb type characterised by 
the Hüdavend Türbe at Nide (;rz[3r2-13). 
Comparable is the Kızlar Türbe, an undated con- 
struction of cut stone with bi-chrome (abla) designs 
on alternate facets and a recessed entrance set in an 
arched canopy. ‘The evidence (despite Konyah, 
364-77) that the tomb of Yunus Emre—fervently 
believed by the local population to have died at 
Karaman—is in the Kiriggi Baba Mosque is in- 
conclusive. 

Baths and fountains. Most of the baths of 
Karamán were seriously damaged in an earthquake 
in :299/:881-2. None is dated, but the plan of a 
bath given by Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 49, which, 
they suggest, might have been founded by 
Karamanid Sileyman Beg, is of recognisably tradi- 
tional type, There are no recorded double baths, so 
the buildings must have been used alternately by 
men and women, Many must occupy the sites of 
baths mentioned in 16th century Ottoman wabfiyyas 
and may well be older, since Sauvaget has remarked 
that waterworks, for obvious reasons, tend to persist 
even though the superstructure is rebuilt. However, 
there is a clear relation between the construction 
of new baths in the outlying quarters of the town 
and the building of fountains in the rSth—roth 
centuries. 

The numerous fountains of the quarters of Kara- 
min (Konyali, 625-35) are of uniform type, with 
tthe outflow inset in an arched, normally undecorated, 
recess, with small magjabas or seats at the sides. 
‘Those in the centre of Karamin have, like the 
baths, been the object of frequent, mostly unrecorded, 
repairs and restorations, often re-using stone from 
other constructions. Thus the foundation inscription 
of a dar al-huffag* dated Rabi‘ [I 855/May 1451 
built into the Hoca Mahmud fountain (Konyali, 
637-8) is no evidence that the fountain was associated 
with any ddr al-huffás founded by Kb*ádia Mabmüd. 
Likewise with the marble foundation plaque of an 
*imára oí the Karamánid *Alà" akDin Beg's Super- 
visor of Waterworks (mir-i dbjau), dated Rabl* 11 
777/October 1375, built into the so-called Sahruh 
Çeşmesi (Konyali, 3st). The earliest standing 
fountain is thus that opposite the main entrance 
of the ‘“Imdret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432), set in a 
well-decorated, carved frame. The fountains of the 
Ottoman period, except for the Kadibudak and 
Kilçi Cegmes (both 958/1551), are mostly associated 
with mosque foundations. To judge from the surviv- 
ing inscriptions, few were built in the 7th century. 
However, the large number of construction or 
restoration inscriptions covering the period 1790- 
1850 on the fountains of the peripheral quarters is 
evidence for considerable urban expansion in the 
late Ottoman period. 

Conclusion. Despite the disappearance of 
important monuments over the past hundred years, 
the surviving monuments (of which only the most 
important have been considered) seem a typical 
sample of the original constructions of the Karamánid 
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and Ottoman period. To judge from the earliest 
Ottoman wakf registers, many buildings were already 
AAarib and their wakfs appropriated by other 
foundations. Calculation of the revenues of the 
major Karamánid constructions is difficult, since 
the scale of the endowments is not recorded. However | 
only the largest foundations, the madrasa of Misi 
Beg (ca. 1340, no longer extant) the Hatuniye 
Medeese * (783/r381-2) and the “fméret of Ibrahim 
Beg* (836/1432), have whole villages specified 
among their awká. Even allowing, therefore, for 
the decay of Saldiük foundations and their endow- 
ments through the 14th century and their tacit 
absorption by the later Karaminid foundations, 
the wakf registers tend to show tbat even at the 
height of the Karamanids’ power, building was no 
more extensive at Karamán than at other centres of 
the amirate—Nigde, Ermenak, Eregli and Aksaray— 
and considerably less than at Konya, Akşehir, 
Beyyehir and Aksaray under the Saldjiks. 
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1899 von Max Freiherr von Oppenheim. I. Arabische. 
Inschriften, iii ( — Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und 
Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, vil), Leipzig 
1909-13, repr. Leipzig 1968; J. H. Kramers, Ef * 
art, Karamün; idem, 1, art. Karaman; A. Kuran, 
Karamanh medreseleri, iù Vakıflar Dergisi, viii 
(1969?) 209-23; M. Z. Ora! (Yusufoğlu), Karaman 
tarihcest, in Antt, il4 (1949), 16-8; ifs, 21-3; idem, 
Karaman'da Sad tid-Din Ali mescidi ve türbesi, in 
Amt, djrs (1950), 3:7; idem, Karamanožullars 
tarihine ait vesikalar ; Yatagan Mürsel vakfiyesi, in 
Belieten, xviij7t (1954), 337-45; G. Totaysalgir, 
Karaman-Lárende, Konya 1941; T. Unal, Kara- 
manojlu Mehmet Bey, in. Amt, ift (1949), ro-15: 
11/13 (1950), 7-14 ; ii/4 (1950), 7-10. 


(T. M. RoczRs) 

LARI [sve vain). 

AL-LARI, Muwamman a. Satay B. DJALAL B- 
KAMAL AL-ANgAri (or al-Nasiri), known as Mustib al- 
Din al-Lari, Persian scholar and historian, was 
born ca. 1510 in Lar, to the south of Shiraz. Following 
his family’s tradition, he entered upon a scholarly 
career and studied under Mulla Sadra's son Mir 
Ghiy&th b. Sadr al-Din Shirazi and Mir Kamal 
al-Din Husayn, a pupil of Djalal al-Din [see at~ 
DAWANI]. It is transmitted that Larl’s father pro- 
ceeded openly against the ShI heretics (ramdfid). 

During his later journeys, al-Larl was at first 
received honourably by the Mughal emperor Huma- 
yün (1530-56), who granted him the title ustad 
and became his pupil. Because of the unrest after | 
Humäyûn’s death, he left the country to go first on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, According to the Persian source 
quoted below, four hundred of his books were lost 
at a shipwreck, After the pilgrimage, from 964 | 
1556-7 (rather 1557) onwards, he stayed for a while | 
in Aleppo, where he apparently tried to establish | 
himself as a merchant, His erudition stood out in | 
discussions with learned men, among whom was | 
Ahmad Kazwiul, who did not dare to answer Lári's | 
objections against his recently-composed Zthbät 
al-wadjib. It is not known how long Làrl stayed in 
Aleppo; he probably lacked there means of subsist- 
ence. His next station was Istanbul, where he 
obtained admittarce to the Muft! Abu 'I-Su*üd [see 




















anu "L-sU*Op]. But he declined the offer of a | 
professorship, endowed with ṣo akčes daily; he | 


might have thought that such a position was rather 
unimportant in comparison with his previous situa- 
tion at the Mughal court. In this connection, the 
Ottoman historian ‘At speaks of breach of faith 
of the Mufti vis-d-vis Lart (H. Sobrweide in Isl, 
xivi [r970], 286). Disappointed, he left Istanbul 
and found his final home in Amid (now Diyarbakrr), 
where Iskender Pasha, the Ottoman governor, 
appointed him professor at the Khosrew Pasha 
madrasa and teacher of his children. After being 
accepted among the mewéli-yi Rim, he then also 
met with recognition by the Porte. He died over 6o 
years old in Dhu 'L-Hididja 979/AprilMay 1572. 

He was originally a follower of the Shafitt wadkhah, 
becoming later a Hanafi; also, he had a certain 
inclination towards mysticism. He wrote numerous 
annotations and commentaries of well-known works 
on philosophy, astronomy, tafsir and hadith. His 
few experiments as a poet met with no approval, 
but his Mirat al-adedr wa-mirkdt al-akkbdr, a 
universal history in Persian, dedicated to the Otto- 
man sultan Sellm II (974-82/1566-74) on the occasion 
of his accession to the throne, became widely known, 
The work consists of ten chapters, and is a com- 
pilation from fifty Arabic, Persian and a few Turkish 
works, which are mentioned in the preface. Possibly 
between 974/1566-7 and 978/1570, Khódja Sa*d 
al-Din (d. 1008/1599 [see KHODIA ErENDI]) under- 
took, at the order of the Grand Vizier, an adaptation 
in Turkish of the first nine chapters, He left out 
the tenth chapter, on the Ottomans; as is well-known, 
they were the subject of his own work, the Tädi 
ai-tewdrihh. In the 19th century, the official historio- 
grapher Es‘ad Efendi [see Es'ap EFEXDI, SAWMAFLAR- 
SHEYKAI-ZADE SEYYID MENMED] also made a partial 
translation. 

Bibliography: Hasan Rümlu, Absan al- 
tawarikh, ed. C.N. Seddon, Baroda 1931, 4, 45: 
‘All Mintk, al-‘Ikd al-mansam fë dhihr afas 
al-Rüm, German tr. O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1934, 
67-9; ‘All, Künh al-akhbár, ms. Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin, Hs. or quart 1090, fol. 468a; Hasan Kinall- 
zade, Tedhkiret el-ghu'ard, ms. in the Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin ms. or fol. 3116, fol. 22a, line 
‘Atal, Dheyl-i Shab@it, Istanbul 1268, 169-72 

170-2, the account of Hanballzade of Aleppo); 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 

British Museum, i, 115b-117a, t23a; Babinger, 

94-5; Brockelmann, 11, 429, $ TI, 620-1; Storey, i, 

116-18, 174; Storey-Bregel, i, 413-15. 

(H. Souxwerpr) 

LARIDA, name denoting, in Arabic texts, the 
former Tlerda, an episcopal see, currently Lérid 
provincial capital in Spain, to the west of Barcelona, 
on the Segre. 

It was a district (‘amal) centre of the Upper 
March (al-Thaghr al-al*à) to which other towns and 
a large number of fortified strongholds were subordi- 
nate. Situated on a fertile plain, it is surrounded 
by numerous gardens and orchards. One of its m: 
sources of wealth was constituted by the plantations 
of fine quality flax which were farmed commercially 
throughout the March. There used to be gold in large 
quantities in the river of Larida. The district included 
rich farmlands on the banks of the Cinca (nahr 
1ayfüm) with olive-roves and vineyards, There 
were numerous agricultural estates (diya) compris- 
ing cereal and pasture land. Al-Himyarl notes as a 
special feature the fact that each rural grouping 
(day'a) had at its disposal a fortified look-out 
tower (durdi), or underground galleries (sirddb) 
where the farmers could take refuge in the event 

































LXRANDA PLATE XXXII 





Fig. t. Citadel or I;kale. Late t6th century, General view, prior to restoration (M. Van Berchem, r899, courtesy 
Fondation Max Van Berchem, Geneva). 





Fig. 2. Citadel, Re-used rgth century stone-carving (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 


PLATE XXXIII 





Fig. 3. Madrasa of the Amir Müsá (ca. 1340). (F. Sarre, cour- 
tesy Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 





Fig. 4, Hatuniye Medrese (783/1381-2). Main entrance. (J. M. Rogers 1978). 
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Fig. 7. Hatuniye Medrese (783/1381-2). Detail of marble carving (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 





Fig. 8. Siyahser or Karabas Veli (ca, 1460), Interior (J. M. Rogers, 1978). 


LARANDA PLATE XXXVI 





Fig. 10. márei of Ibráhim Beg (836/1432). General — Fig. tt. *miret of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432). Mauso- 
view (J. M. Rogers, 1978). leum. Entrance (F. Sarre courtesy Staatliche Museen 
2u Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 
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Fig. 13. ‘Ala? al-Din Tiirbe (14th century). General 
view. (F. Sarre, 9002 Museum). 


Fig. 14. ‘AM? al-Din Turbe (14th century), En. 
trance. (F. Sarre, 9003 Museum) 


of attack. Situated on the main strategic route of the 
Upper March, Lirida was an obligatory transit 
point of armies and a site of the utmost importance 
in the defensive system of the Marches. Conquered 
by the Muslims at some time after the capture of 
Saragossa and Tarragona (whose inhabitants capit- 
ulated without resistance, if al-Razi is to be be- 
lieved), the territory of Larida underwent pillage 
and destruction, in the 2ndj8th century, at the 
hands of Franks—the armies of Louis—and of 
Cis-Pyrenean Christians and renegades, Governed 
by walis granted military prerogatives on account of 
its distance from Cordova, it succeeded on many 
occasions in eluding the authority of the amirs. The 
Bani Kas the Band Misa or Band Lubb on the 
‘one hand, the Band ‘Amrds, and the Band Shabrit 
‘or Bani Tawil, on the other, as well as the Banu 
‘LMuhadjir or Tudjfbis [g.v.], dominate the entire 
history of Larida and its region in the 3rd-4th/ 
9-1oth centuries. 

‘The name of Isma‘ll b. Masi b, Masi b. Kast who, 
in 270/883-4, reconstructed and fortified Larida 
and its surrounding territory, deserves a special 
mention, His sons were obliged, in ca. 277/890, to 
fight against Mubammad al-Tawil of Huesca, who 
vied with them for possession of the Barbitania 
(Barbastro and Litera, in the Ribagorza). The 
wdlis of Larida, with their own troops or with 
reinforcements from Cordova, fought on more than 
‘one occasion with the Christians of Pallars and of the 
Barcelona region, The superb Grand Mosque built 
by Lubb b. Mubammad b. Kasi in the upper part 
of the fortress dates from the beginning of the 
4th/roth century. In the final third of the 4th/roth 
century, the role of Aid appears to have been 
Occupied by Rashid al-Barghawati, who was in- 
structed to restore to Hashim b. Muhammad b. 
Hashim al-Tudjfbt the district of Larida, which 
continued to be controlled by his family for a number 
of years. In the sth/rrth century, the fate of Larida 
and its region was linked to that of the Arab family 
of the Band Had [see mOpiDs], who in 431/1039 
replaced the Tudjfbi family in controlling the valley 
of the Ebro and in the (@ifas of Saragossa and 
Larida. Ydsuf b. Sulayman b. Hild al-Muzaffar— 
like the Addjib Munghir at a later stage—governed 
the town, from a time prior to the death of his 
father (438/1046) and was in disagreement with 
his brother Abmad al-Muktadir of Saragossa, who 
held him responsible for the loss of Barbastro in 
456/1064 [see BARRASHTURU]. Under the control 
‘of members of the family of the Band Had, sometimes 
dependent on Saragossa and in a precarious state 
in the 6th/r2th century in the face of the Christian 
advance, the town survived under the authority 
of máis, It was compelled, when the fortresses of the 
defensive perimeter were taken, and Armengol VI 
of Urge and Ramon Berenguer IV of Barcelona 
entered into alliance with other Catalan chieftains, 
to capitulate on r9 Djumàdi II 544/24 October 
1149, when it was at that time being governed by 
the wali al-Muzaffar b. Sulayman. 
iography: The most important sources 
are: Crónica del moro Rasis, ed. Diego Catalin 
M* Soledad de Andrés, Madrid 1974, 42-6, 

3 Ibn Ghalib, Farkai al-anfus, partial ed. 
Lutf ‘Abd al-Badi‘, in RIMA, i2 (1955), 286; 
“Udhel, Fragmentos geográfico-istóricos de al- 
Masálik ilà djdmi * al-mamdlik, ed. *Abd al-tAriz 
al-Ahwánl, Madrid 1065, index, tr. F. de la Granja, 
La Marca Superior en la obre de al-Udhri, in 
Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragón, 
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viti (1965); Bakri, The geography of al-Andalus 
and Europe from the Book “al-Masélik wa-l- 

Mamalik", ed. “Abd al-Rabman ‘AI al-Hadigit, 

Beirut 1387/1968, index; Zubrl, Kitab al-Dja- 

'rifi ya, ed. M. Hadj-Sadok, in. BEO, xxi (1968), 

225; [drisl, Maghrib, text, 176, 190, tr., 211, 2315 

Yakat, s.v.; Himyarl, al-Rawd al-mitir, text, 

168, tr. 202 and index; Fagnan, Exivaits, index; 

Ibn Sad, Mughrib, ii, 436, 459: Makkarl, ed. 

Ipsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968, index; Tbn Hayyan, 

Mustabis, ed, Antuia, Paris 1937, 87; Anales 

palatinos del califa de Córdoba al-Hakam II, por 

{Ist b, Ahmad al-Rast (tr. of the Muktabis by B. 

Garcia Gómez, Madrid 967), 192, 207, 264-6; 

Ibn Idhárl, ii, 100, 144, iii, 9, 145, 179, 192, 222, 

iv (ed. Ihsin Abbas, Beirut 1967), text, 40, 54, 

95, 144; tr 96, 130, 218; tr. A. Huici, in Tertos 

medievales, 8, Valencia 1963; Ibn al-Khatib, 

Amal, 170, 171, 209; Ibn al-Athir, tr. Fagnan, 

index, In addition to the Hist. mus. @Esp., 

of Dozy, ed. E. Lévi-Provensal, index, see Lévi- 

Provencal, Hist, Esp. mus.; A. Prieto y Vives, 

Los Reyes de Taifas, Madrid 1926; F. Codera, 

Mohamed Aiawi, rey moro de Huesta— Los 

Tochibles en Espaita; noticias de esta familia 

tomadas de Abenhazam— Noticias acerca de los 

Benihud, reyes de Zaragoza, Lérida, Calatayud y 

Tudela, in Estudios crit. de Hist. ár. española, 

Saragossa 1903; J. M. Millás Vallicrosa, Aspectos 

de ta dominación árabe em la región. ilerdense, 

Lérida 1948; R. Pita Mercé, Lérida árabe, Lérida 

1974. (J. Bosca Virá) 

LARIN (r, idri), a silver coin current in the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean in the róth and 
17th centuries. It takes its name from the town of 
Lar [g..], the capital of Laristan at which it was 
first struck; cf. Pedro Texeira (Travels, Hakluyt 
Soc., London 1902, 341): "There is also the city of 
. whence are called laris, a money of the 
'er, very well drawn and current throughout. 
the East, and Sir Thomas Herbert speaking of 
Lar in 1627 (Some years’ travels, London 1665, 130): 
“near this byzar the larnes are coyned, a famous 
sort of money." The larin weighed about 74 grains 
(4.9 grammes) and had a high reputation for the 
purity of its silver, It was worth ten pence in English 
money (Herbert) or one-fifth of a French crown 
(Tavernier) or 60 Portuguese reis. 

The larin is in shape quite unlike any other coin. 
It is a thin silver rod about 4 inches long, doubled 
back and then stamped on either side with inscrip- 
tions from dies like any other coin. It is admirably 
described by William Barret in his account of the 
moneys of Basra in 1594 (Hakluyt, Principal 
voyages, Glasgow 1904, vi, 12): "The sayd larine is a 
strange piece of money, not being round like all 
other current money of Christianitie, but is a small 
rod of silver of the greatnesse of the pen of a goose 
feather where with we use to write and in length 
about one eighth part thereof, which is so wrested 
that the two ends meet at the juste halfe part and 
in the head thereof there is a stamp Turkesco and 
these be the best current money in all the Indices 
and six of the larines make a ducate' 

‘The kingdom of Lar ceased to issue these coins 
after its conquest by Shah ‘Abbas the Great of Persia 
(Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1735, iii, 128), 
but its popularity led to this type of coin being 
adopted by other states of the Indian Ocean. The 
kings of Hormuz of the latter half of the 16th century 
issued larins, as lid the Shahs of Persia at Shiraz 
and the Ottoman Sultans at Basra. In India, they 
































684. 
were struck in the 17th century by the ‘Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bidjapür and other rulers, and the 
frequent finds of larins in Western India show how 
extensive was their circulation there. In the Maldive. 
Islands in the early r7th century, the king struck 
his own larins, as we know from the Voyage of F. 
Pyrard de Laval (Hakluyt Soc, 1887, i, 232-3). 
In Ceylon they were also struck, not only by the 
natives but also by the Portuguese merchants at 
Colombo; in this island they were twisted roughly 
into the shape of a fish-hook, whence the term 
“fish-hook” money. These pieces are either unin- 
scribed or bear rude imitations of the Arabic script. 
In Ceylon the "fish-hook" money survived into the 
18th century. A degenerate descendant of the larin 
existed till recently (H. St. J. Philby, The heart of 
Arabia, London 1922, ii, 319) on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf, in Hasà, where it is known asa 
tawila, ie. the "long" [coin]. It is only an inch long 
and of very base silver, if not copper, without any 
trace of inscription, It is described by Palgrave 
(Narrative of @ year's journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, London 1865, ii, 179) who adds that 
there is a proverb “like a Hasi jawil”, applied to 
any one who, like the local currency, is of no use 
away from home. H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of 
the desert, London 1949, still registers in his Glossary, 
643, the jawil as a copper bar coin current in Hasa. 
Bibiography: Yule, Hobson-[obson*, $06; 
H.W. Codrington, in| Numismatic Chronicle 
(x914), 162-43 idem, Ceylon coins and currency, 
Colombo 1924, index s.v.; 0. Codrington, in 
 JBBRAS, xviii, 36, 37; J. Allan, in Num. Chron. 
1912), 38-24; H. H. Wilson, in ibid., (1852), 180; 
R. Knox, Historical relation of Ceylon, Glasgow 
1911, 156; Chardin, Tavernier and other travellers. 
(J. Arran) 
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LARISSA [see vesisugun] 

LAS BÉLA, a former native state of the 
British Indian empire. It lies in the south-east 
‘of Balidistin, along the coast to the west of Karachi, 
between lats 24? 54’ and 26° 39’ N. and longs, 
64° 7! and 67° 29° E. It is bounded on the west by 
Makran [9.0] (of which western Las Béla forms indeed 
a part), on the north by the Jhalàwàn district of the 
former Kalit native state [see kir) and on the 
east by the former province of Sind; its area, both as 
a former native state and as a modern District of 
Pakistan (see below) is 641 sq. miles. 

1. Geography. The central part of the state is à 
flat, arid plain (las — "plain"), but in the western 
part of the state there is the Makrán coastal range 
running parallel to the sea, and ranges like the Mor 
and Pab ones run north-southwards in the eastern 
part of the state and separate Las Béla from the 
lower Indus plains. The central lowland area is 
drained by the Poráli, Titiyan and other streams, 
nd it is here that the main settlements lie. Much 
‘of the terrain of Las Béla is desolate and scrub- 
covered, and because of the exiguous rainfall (7"/ 
17.5 em, per annum), agriculture depends essentially 
on irrigation from floods coming down from the hills 
after the summer rains; this water is collected by 
dams across watercourses, and kāriss [see KANAT] 











are used for conveying water to fields, The coastal po- | 


ulation depends on à small amount of coastal navi- 
gation, and especially on fishing, the whole Makrán 
coastland being known in classical tines as one in- 
habited by Ichthyophagoi; with the suppression of 
piracy in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea during 
the roth century, these fisheries expanded consider- 
ably, and salted fish was exported from the Makran 


coasts as far as Zanzibar, Bombay and the Malabar 
coast. 





thnography. The main Last tribes claim 
descent from the Sümrà and Sami former rulers 
of Sind, and seem from their names (cf. the frequent 
element otra) to be of Indian Rádjput origin, Las 
Béla being the only part of Makràn where an origi- 
nally Indian ethnic element has apparently maintain- 
ed itself against the Balūč incomers, There are five 
principal tribal confederations, of which the Rûndjha 
held the chieftainship of Béla before 1742, and the 
Djümots after them. A group called the Cadràs, of 
negroid features, clearly descend from an imported 
slave population, and another low-caste group is con- 
stituted by the Langas, mainly employed as domestic 
servants, The overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion is Sunni Muslim in faith, with some Khödja 
Ismàtili traders in the towns. The worship of local 
pirs or saints is widespread, with especially important 
shrines, formerly visited by Hindus from quite distant 
Parts of the subcontinent as well as by Muslims, at 
Hingládi, Shah Bilawal and Labot-i Làmakán. Three- 
quarters of the population speak the Djadeall or 
Dijagdall (lit, “Djat language") form of Sindhi, but 
Makrant Balost is spoken generally in the west and 
Brahüi ín the exireme north. 

3. History. Las Béla has virtually no separate 
history before the 16th century: for the history of 
the region before then, see in general MAKRAN. 
Alexander the Great must, however, have passed 
through what became Las Béla when in 326 B.C. he 
left Pattala on the lower Indus and marched west- 
wards via the land of the Oreitae to Gedrosia or 
Makran and then Persia. 

Various local tribes exercised power in Las Héla 
until in 1742-3 Djām ‘Ali of the Djämot tribe (see 
above) established his authority there with the 
help of a Brahāi force from the ruler of Kalàt Mahab- 
bat Khån; the chieftainship henceforth remained 
with this family, who were known by the Rádiput 
title, formerly used in Sind, of Djim but who came 
to claim @ spurious descent from the Arab tribe of 
Kuraysh, Las Bèla thus became a dependency of 
Kalat, whose Khin at first drew half the revenues 
of Béla as his share and later required on occasion 
a troop contingent in lieu; als», Las Béla's northern 
frontier adjoining Jhalàwán remained for long 
undefined, Henry Pottinger passed through Béla 
in 1810 and found that town enjoying considerable 
prosperity under the benevolent rule of Djim Mir 
Khan | (1776-1818); a colony of 250-300 Hindu 
merchant families carried on trade there (Trave!s in 
Beloochistan and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical 
and historical account of those couniries, London 1816, 
14-29). It was during thís Djanvs reign that conflict. 
arose over the Makrán port of Gwádar (q.r. in Suppl), 
which had been transferred to the sultans of ‘Uman 
in 1784 by Mir Nasir Khiin of Kalat, but captured 
at one point by Mir Kha I. In the middle decades 
of the roth century, Djdin Mir Khan IL (1830-69), 
who was beginning his reign as a child when Charles 
Masson was in Béla in the 1830s (Narrative of various 
journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842, ii, 17-18, 25-30), came to covet the 
territories of his father-in-law Khudidid Kbán of 
Kalát, and allied ou various oceasions from 1865 
onwards with the Khin of Khárin [os] in north- 
western Balüistàa and the Drahüi serdárs or 
chiefs of Jhalawan, After 1869 he lost the chieftain- 
ship of Las Béla, however, and was an exile in British 
India; his son and ultimate successor as Diam ‘ATL 
Abin HI in 1876 recognised the suzerainty of Kalit 




















in the general settlement at Mastung arranged by Sir 
Robert Sandeman (T. H. Thornton, Col, Sir Robert 
Sandeman, his life and work on our Indian frontier, 
London 1895, 46). Irreconcilable disputes within Las 
Bela broke out between father and son, with [jam 
AIT Khan exiled to Quetta in 1886. Whea Djam Mir 
Khan I died in 1888, Sir Robert Sandeman, then 
Agent to the Governor-General in Balūčistān, in 
1889 installed Djam ‘Al Khan THI in Béla (iid., 
199-203). After this latter ruler’s death in 1896, 
there were disputes among his sons, but Djám MIr 
Kamal Khin assumed the chieftainship, and in the 
ensuing decades, events in Las Béla were less event- 
ful. 

After British India was partitioned, Las Béla, 
like Kalat and Kharin, acceeded to Pakistan (1948), 
and after 1952 became part of the Balitistin States 
Union, with the Djūm no longer an independent ruler 
but receiving a privy purse from the central govern- 
ment. In 1955 all the provinces of West Pakistan were 
merged into one unit, with Las Béla as a District of 
Kalat Division under « Deputy Commissioner; but 
alter 1960 Las Béla District was transferred to 
Karachi Division. According to the 1961 census, Las 
Béla District had a population of 90,826, excluding 
non-Pakistanis, and the town of Béla one of 3,139 
(Population census of Pakistan 1961. District census 
report, Las Bela, Karachi n.d.) 

Bibliography: (in addition to references 
given in the article): Imperial gascteer of India®, 
vi, 280, xvi, t44-9; Baluchistan District gazcteer 
series, vii, Las Bela, Allahabad 1907; M. Long 
worth Dames, EF art. Balòtistän. 

(C. E, Boswortn) 

LASHKAR, the Persian equivalent of the Arabic 
'askar, djwnd [gs.], or diaysh {q.v.], and the term 
normally used by the Indian Mustim rulers for 
army. Though armies were generally organised 
according to the Perso-Turkish military traditions 
of the Ghaznawids and the Saldiükids, Mongol 
traditions were also assimilated later into the sub- 
sequent plans for the reorganisation of the lashkar. 

Composition and organisation. The lashkar 
of the Dihi Sultāns, that of tħe 9th/1sth century 
provincial dynasties, and that of the Mughals was 
divided into the cavalry, infantry and the elephant 
corps, the cavalry forming its backbone. Following 
the Ghaznawid, Ghûrid and Saldjùkid traditions, 
both the Sultáns and the Mughal emperors maintained 
a multi-racial professional cavalry, not neglecting 
to include even the leaders of the Hindu racial and 
ethnic groups- 

In the 7th/isth century, the Dihli cavalry, or 
the standing army at the capital, was variously 
known as the hashm-i halb, afwadi-\ halb, halb-i 
asuljáni, or simply kashm. Some Sultàns also recruited 
a slave corps personally loyal to themselves, but 
they invariably proved disastrous to their successors, 
The didndárs (king's body-guards) performed both 
military and police duties and were counted as mem- 
bers of the military force. Apart from the hasim, the 
ikfa® (q.v.]-holders also recruited cavalry from the 
regions in which they were posted, or from the garri- 
sons under their command. The army of the iti 
holders was known as the hagkm-i ajráf, or later, as 
the haghm-i. bilád-i. mamálih. 

A separate army was kept at strategic points, both 
in old and newly-buirt forts along the River Indus 
in order to stop the Mongol incursions. Sultan Balban 
[g-v. in SuppL] built strong forts even at Djalall, 
Patiyali, and in other predominantly Hindü areas 
cast and north of Dihli, in order to open up roads 
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and communication with Oudh or Awadh [22]. He 
manned these forts with Afghans, who were given 
fertile land to farm. The commanders of the forts 
remained as ikjaholders, but the soldiers were en- 
couraged to develop a personal interest in the 
land as landowners. 

Bughra Khin, a son of Halban, is said to have 
informed his own son. Kaykubád, who succeeded his 
grandfather Balban as the Sultan of Dihli, that a 
sar-khayl should be im control of ten horsemen; a 
-sildr should command ten sar-khayls; an amir 
should be a commander of ten sipaA-sdlárs; a malik 
should have authority over ten amirs, and a & 
forces should control contingents of ten maliks (cl. 
Diya? al-Din Baranl, Ta^ribh-i Firds Shahi, Bibl. 
Ind., Calcutta 1860-2, 145). This is not to say, how- 
ever, that the armies were organised according to a 
decimal system, but it was an ideal which the Sul- 
tins wished to implement, because of their growing 
awareness of the decimal chain into which the Mongol 
army was divided, Sultén ‘Ala? al-Din Khatdif, how- 
ever, did re-organise his army on that basis, and 
the Tughluks are known to have continued the deci- 
anal system, for we are told by al-*Umarl's Masdlik al- 
absar fi mamalik al-amsér that, in Muhammad b. 
Tughluk's reign, the kAán commanded 10,000 horse- 
men, the malik 1,000, the amir roo, and the sipah- 
sálár less than roo. 

The head of the military administration was known 
as the “Grid-i mamdlik, or the pähibi diwān-i Sard 
[see 15'nAo, amp). As a minister, he was second 
only to the wazir or the Prime Minister. In the reign 
‘of Balbon, the 'àrid-i mamdlik was known by the title 
rawat-i ‘ard, the first word being of Hindi origin. 
Amir Khusraw’s maternal grandfather, “mid al- 
Mulk (pillar of the state), was Balban's rácat«í ‘ard, 
and had a very keen sense of his responsibility. 
Later, in Firiz Shah's reign, the “rid-? mamdlik 
was given the title ‘Imad al-Mulk. 

The *àrid-i mamálik was the principal recruiting 
officer for the Sultan's standing army (taghm-t 
kalb); he inspected the armaments and horses of the 
cavalry at least once a year, kept their descriptive 
rolls (ilya), and recommended promotions or punish- 
ments accordingly. The ‘drid-t mamilik was also re- 
sponsible for the internal organisation and the dis- 
cipline of the kaghm-i kalb and the commissariat, 
The leading iMd*-holders appointed their own per- 
sonal tárids. 

Fakhr-i Mudabbir [g.v. ín Suppl.] tells us how the 
ürids! assistants were required to note down the 
namie and frilyat of both the troopers and the foot- 
soldiers. As an inspection of the army was invariably 
held before its march to a campaign, the ‘drig on 
such occasions was not expected to be too harsh, for 
disheartened troopers, according to Fakhr-i Mudab- 
bir, were not very dependable (Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 
Addd al-hard wa “I-shadja‘a, ed. AS. Khmansirt, 
Tehran 1346/1966, 276-8). 

Tt would seem that the system of dágà (brand- 
ing of horses) which was known in the reign of the 
Ghaznawids had been abandoned by IItutmish.It was 
reintroduced by Sultan CAI? al-Din Khaldjl, but Sul- 
tàn Firüz Tughlukk abolished the practice, as well as 
that of recording Ailyats. The latter was reintroduced 
once again by Sikandar Lodi, while Shir Shah also 
made dégh compulsory [sec pácH v rAsWINA in 
Suppl. 

A remarkable change took place in the military 
organisation when Akbar introduced his monolithic 
military and civil service organisation, known as man- 
sabdári. Although the system became more complex in 
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the reign of Sháhdjabán, the basic framework of the 
mansabdari system as instituted by Akbar endured. 
According to the Din-i AAbari of Abu ‘I-Fadl, the 
Emperor divided the mansab (rank) of the mansabdars 
from the dal-bashi (commander of ten) to dal-hasári 
(10,000), reserving commands of 5,000 and above for 
his owns sons. He intended to limit the mansabs to 
sixty-six, representing the value of letters in the 
name of Allah, but in fact there were only ever thirty- 
three grades, Akbar himself relaxed the rule about 
eer ranks, promoting Prince Salim to a manga of. 
12,000 and two nobles to the ranks of 7,000, All man- 
sabdars were required to maintain horsemen, horses, 
elephants, camels and carts, as fixed by thei 
spective mansabs.By r0r0]1602 the mansabs were di 
ded into dit and sarár and the institutions of yak- 
aspah, dii-aspak and sih-aspah were also introduced. 
Mausabdars of the rank of 500 were called amirs and 
those holding higher ranks wece given other appropri- 
ate titles. Later in Sbábdjaháw's reign, only those 
who held the rank of 1,000 were known as amirs (ren- 
dered as Omralis by Bernier and other foreign 
authors). 

The personal rank of mansabddrs called dhät 
was meant for calculating one's salary according to 
the sanctioned pay scale, and the swudr rank indi- 
cated the number of troopers and horses the mansab- 
därs were ordered to maintain; for example, a mansab- 
där with a suwär rank of 5,000 was ordinarily required 
to produce 1,000 horsemen at muster. Troopers who 
were required to provide one horse were called yat- 
aspah, while those who undertook to provide two 
horses were called dii-aspah. Those obliged to provide 
three were known as sil-aspah. The mansabdars’ and 
amirs’ contingents contained all three types of 
troopers proportionate to the salaries they drew. 
Salaries were not allowed for the full twelve months; 
some drew them for much shorter periods. For exam- 
ple, a mangabdár with a suwār rank of 5,000 drawing 
his salary for twelve months was required to inuster a 
contingent of 1,000 troopers, of whom 300 were silt- 
aspak, 600 di-aspah and roo yak-aspah, ie. a con- 
tingent containing 2,200 horses. If, on the other 
hand, he were to draw his salary for only five months 
in a year, he would need to muster only yak-aspahs. 

Tho contingents of the mansabdars were multi- 
racial, the number of recruits of different martial 
races being predetermined. Only the Rádipüts and 
Mughals were allowed to recruit troopers exclusively 
from their own racial groups and tribes. 

Troopers wishing to enter the army had first to 
find a patron who generally belonged to the same 
but as the empire expanded, the ra- 
cial exclusiveness in the mansabddy’s contingents 
broke down. The candidates had to furnish their own 
horses of a standard breed, as well as armaments, 
but the patron mangabdars also gave them horses for 
which deductions were made from the troopers’ salary, 
The mansabdars' troopers were known as their {abindn 
('tollowecs" 

The appointments of the mansabdérs from the 
lowest to the highest rank were approved by the em- 
peror, and all of them were technically speaking 
rectly subordinate to him. The head of the military 
administration was called the mir bakisht, the Mughal 
name given to the *arid-i mamdlik. The mir badhsht 
also held the status of a minister, and in that ca- 
pacity was next to the prime minister. However, even 
the ministers’ contingents were examined by the mir- 
bakkshi’s department and, the fact that their salary 
depended on the maintenance of those contingents 
meant that even the prime minister's salary was de- 
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pendent on the mir-baġhski’s approval. The bakhshi's 
department also recorded the descriptive roll (chro) 
of the mansabdárs, their troopers and horses. The 
breeds and the quality of their horses were examined 
and those that were approved were branded with 
different marks (dag). A muster of troopers and 
horses was held periodically for physical checking 
and verification (laria). Those who failed to 
muster their troops forfeited their pay or were 
The mir-hakiski was assisted by two 
skis who helped to check the evasion of 
rules, and to prevent fraud. The Mughal government, 
which depended mainly on the troopers of the man- 
sabdárs for their conquests and for the suppression 
of rebellions, remained efficient only so long as the 
monarchs were strong. Unfortunately, under the in- 
competent Mughal emperors who succeeded Awrang- 
zib, the government began to disintegrate. 

There was a second group of troopers, superior 
to the (bindn, who were known as ahadis (from 
shad, “one”). An amir was commissioned especially 
to introduce suitable candidates for the akadt-ship, 
and a separate bakisht was assigned to examine their 
horses, brand them, and compile their descriptive 
rolls. The ahadis’ salaries were some 75% higher 
than those of the [dbinZn, and their horses and arms 
were thus of a superior kind. During Akbar's reign, 
the ahadfs acted as his immediate servants. They were 
also assigned to non-military duties. The wala shai 
(“belonging to the exalted king”), referred to as the 
“emperor's slaves” by Manucci, worked as body- 
guards or defenders of the imperial person, and were 
also picked from amongst the ahadis. 

Another category of horsemen were known as 
bargir-suwérs. They neither owned horses nor were 
enrolled as fabind. However, as they were fit for 
cavalry service, in times of emergency they were 
provided with horses and went into action, They were 
not, however, part of the regular cavalry. 

Abu "I-Fadl also makes mention of a large army 
consisting of 384,558 cavalrymen maintained by 
the samindárs [¢.v.]. Some zamindárs made their con- 
tingents available to the emperors for suppressing 
rebellions; they also kept their localities free from 
robbers, and performed police duties in the villages, 
but in no way did this big army form a part of the 
Mughal regular fighting forces. 

The foot-soldiers who were maintained within 
their infantry contingents by the Dihli Sultans were 
known as 2djals, and were mostly Hindüs. They were 
good archers and were generally arrayed in front of 
the lines of horses, or around the elephants in order 
to prevent them from fleeing. As body-guards and 
palace-guards of the emperors and princes, the payahs 
were deeply loyal to their masters and are known to 
have rendered singular services to Sultàn Alè? al- 
Mubarak Shah. Shir 
‘Shah presented them with matchlocks, and Akbar's 
infantry contained 12,000 matchlockbearers [see 
sARGp. vi. India]. They were divided into four grades 
with different salaries. Akbar also recruited into the 
infantry a caste of Hindd highway robbers called 
indweis, and named them Ahidmatiy yas (serving men). 
Their officer was called the Khidmat Ray. ‘The 
khidmatiyyas were required to guard the palace and 
to control highway robbery. Members of many other 
hill ribes and Hindû martial clans were also induced 
to join the Mughal infantry. The matchlockmen and 
the archers formed a formidable corps of the Mughal 
army. For administrative purposes. Akbar used to 
assign contingents of foot-soldiers, paid by the im- 
perial treasury, to some high mansabédrs. They were 
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known as piydda-i dakhili and were classified as 
nima-suwaran (half-troopers) in the descriptive rolls. 
One-fourth of the d&Aüi foot-soldiers, nsed match- 
Jocks, and the rest were archers. 

Auxiliary tradesmen such as carpenters, black- 
smiths, cotton-carders, stonemasons, leather workers, 
firework-makers, turners, diggers, miners, axemen, 
farriers, and kakdrs (bearers of different kinds of 
litters) ‘were also classed as infantry. Indispensable 
as they were for constructing defensive works, 
pontoon bridges and helping in siege operations, they 
were also included in the infantry and trained in 
swordsmanship in order to defend themselves in 
times of need. 

Elephants imported from India formed a for- 
midable corps of the Ghaznawid army [see FIL. As 
beasts of war, and HARB. v. Persia]. The Dihli Sultans 
were also highly impressed with the utility of ele- 
phants in war. Balban considered each elephant as 
equal to soo horsemen, and the Dihi Sultāns lost no 
opportunity in obtaining the choicest elephants for 
their pilkhdna (elephant stables). They also strove 
to keep those areas that supplied the best elephants, 
such as Bengal and Deccan, in their possession. One 
hundred and twenty war-elephants arrayed against 
Timürs army by the feeble Tughluk Sultün are 
known to have struck panic even into that world- 
conqueror's army [see also xara. vi. Indio}. 

Elephants were an asset to the army in battering 
the gates of strongholds. The warriors shot arrows 
‘or matchlocks from their positions on the elephants’ 
back; the commanders who were seated on the 
elephants could be seen from a distance by the rest 
of the army and were able to instil confidence into 
their soldiers. However, when panicstricken, or se 
verely wounded, the elephants became uncontrollable 
and would often trample their own army underfoot. 

‘The Muslim rulers in India did not neglect the 
artillery {see BAROD. vi. India]. The Deccan Sultans 
of India, who had close contact with the Ottom: 
Turks, were pioneers iu establishing firearm factories. 
The Gudjarit Sultans followed their example, and 
Sultán Mabmid and Babiidur Shah made good use of 
the Turkish gunners in their service. Bibur, the foun- 
der of the Mughal empire in India, secured a decisive 
victory over Ibrahim Lodi, mainly due to the effi- 
ciency of his artillery. Ia India, be took a keen in 
terest in having heavy guns cast by those gunners 
trained under the Ottoman Sultins who were now in 
his service. Akbar also took a personal interest in cast- 
ing guns, end recruited even Portuguese to develop 
his artillery. Many new types of guns were invented 
by the Persian Fatb-Allih Shirazi in Akbar’s reiga. 
From the middle of the 11th/17th century, European 
adventurers drawing exceptionally high salaries began. 
to hold superior positions in the artillery of the 
Mughals and other rulers. In the 12th/18th century, 
the British and French gunners made radical im- 
provements in the casting of cannons and heavy guns, 
but the blacksmiths invariably remained Indians. 

All the heavy guns were given pompous names, and 
some of them were so heavy that it took as many 
as twenty oxen to haul and several elephants to push 
them. Naturally, they could not cross boat-bridges 
and were only with great difficulty transported along 
the rugged routes. The light artillery consisted of 
several types of guns, variously known as gadjnd! or 
hathnat (guns transported on elephants), shufermdl, 
zümbürak and shahin (swivel-gun or wall-piece). A 
‘special type of light artillery known as the “artillery 
of the stirrup”, which François Bernier mentions, 
consisted of "fifty or sixty small field-pieces, all 
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of brass; each piece mounted on a well-made and 
hand somely painted carriage, containing two 
ammunition chests, one behind and one ín front, and 
ornamented with a variety of small red streamers” 
(Travels ín the Mogul empire, ed. A. Constable, 
Oxford 184r, 217-18). 

Che Dárüpka-i tüf-khüna, or mir diash (“head 
of the artillery department"), performed duties simi- 
lar to those of the bakksif, insofar as the recruit- 
ment of artilleryinen and the supervision of guns were 
concerned. With the growing importance of artitlery, 
the mir dash in the 12th/18th century became one of 
the most influential officers of the empire. 

"The Indo-Muslim rulers did not, however, take any 

terest in developing their navy. Mabmüd of 
Ghazna is known to have fought against the Djats in 
418/r027 by launching a flotilla of 1,400 boats on 
the River Indus. The Dihif Sulyans used boats provi- 
ded by Hindd chieftains only for transporting goods 
and men. The Gudjarat Sultans fought naval battles 
against the Portuguese. Babur had enormous boats 
constructed and Akbar also constructed an impres- 
sive flotilla of huge boats some being shaped in the 
forms of different animals. Bengal, Kahmir, Thatta, 
Lahore and Allähäăbād were the main boatbuilding 
centres, Akbar also employed seamen, had pilgrim 
ships built, but was unable to establish a genuine 
navy. Early in Awrangzlb's reign, Mlr Djurnla (q.e.] 
fought successful river battles against the races of 
Kü& Bihàr and Assim, who had complete mastery 
over their rivers. The only navy that the Muslims 
possessed belonged to the Habshls who ruled the 
rocky island of Djandifra {g.v. in Suppl.], 45 miles 
south of Bombay, They were most daring seamen, 
and until 1730 were victorious both against the 
English and the Maráthás [see further mabsul]. 

Numbers. The strength of the army of the DihII 
Sultans can only be roughly estimated and many of 
the figures in the sources seem to be exaggerated. We 
are told by Minhádi-i Sirádi-i Djüzdj&al [q.v]. that 
in 658/1260, Sultán. Nàsir al-Din Mahmüd had collec- 
ted 50,900 troopers aud 209,000 foot-soldiers from 
Dihi and its vicinity to demonstrate his strength 
belore Hülagü's ambassadors. Balban recruited a 
considerable number of trained soldiers into the corps 
of the suadrdn-i kal and made his standing army 
very strong. Troopers in ‘Al al-Din Khaldjt's 
army numbered 475,000. Muhammad b. Tughluk's 
cavalry is said to have consisted of 900,000 troopers, 
some being stationed in the capital and the others 
in the provinces. In 730/1329-30 he is known to have 
recruited 370,000 troopers for his Khuràsán expedi- 
tion. The army he sent against Haràdill consisted 
of 100,000 troops and a large infantry. On his first 
Bengal expedition in 754/1353-4, Fitz Tughluk 
commanded 90,000 troopers. Again, Firtz Shah 
marched against Bengal with 80,000 troopers, 
470 elephants and an exceedingly large number of 
foot-soldiers. 

According to Babur, Ibrahim Lodi had resources 
enough to have brought into the field 500,000 men, 
but actually took only 100,000 men and 1000 ele- 
phants with him. Bábur's army, on the other hand, 
consisted of only 12,000 men. Humáyün fought the 
battle of Kanawdj against Shir Sháh with 100,000 
troopers, while Shit Shah commanded only half that 
number, 

‘The total strength of the army of Shir Shah con- 
sisted of nearly 300,000 horsemen and 100,000 in- 
fantry, comprising matchlockmen and archers. Of this 
‘army, 150,000 troopers, 25,000 horsemen and 5,000 
elephants were commanded by the king himself, the 
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rest serving at cantonments and in strategic places, 
The contingents of i&id*-holders were also requi 
tioned whenever needed. 

The Persian sources do not help us in calculating 
the number of Akbar’s mansabdars, but their number 
at the Emperor's death, given by De Laet as 2,951, 
seems approximately correct. According to Father 
Monserrate, there were "forty-five thousand cavalry, 
five thousand elephants and many thousand in- 
fantry, paid directly from the royal treasury” (J.S, 
Hoyland and S. N. Banerji (trs.), The commentary of. 
Father Monserrate, S.J., Oxford 1922, 89). 

Bernier says that the total number of cavalry in 
India was incredible, but he considered that the 
effective cavalry commonly about Awrangzib's 
‘person, including that of the rádjZs and Afghins, 
amounted to 35 oF 40,000 which, added to those in 
the provinces, formed a total of more than 200,000 
troopers. 

In 1057/1647, Shadjahin's army consisted of 
8,000 mansabddrs, 7,000 ahadi and bark-andds 
troopers, and 184,009 troopers (fibindn) belonging 
to the princes, important amirs and mansabdars. 
This army did not include the troopers under the 
pargand officers. Of the infantry of Shahdjahin, 
which included matchlockmen aad others who 
discharged heavy and light artillery, 10,000 were al- 
ways with the Emperor. 

Training and physical exercises, and uni- 
forms. Before their admission into service, both 
the troopers and foot-soldiers had to pass a severe 
test of their competence. Fakhr-i Mudabbir gives the 
rules for training horses and for horsemanship in con- 
siderable detail, and works on archery as well as 
swordsmanship have also survived. This same author 
further discusses the advantage of different kinds of 
sports, such as wrestling, boxing, weight-lifting, 
disc-throwing and fencing for military training, and 
gives a detailed account of the advantages which 
the manoeuvering of stick, ball and horse in polo 
offered to the troopers. After entering into service, 
the soldiers had to maintain rather than improve 
their military skills through regular physical exercises, 
horse-racing [see FUROStYYA] and polo [see CAwoAx]. 
Balban took with him 1,000 horsemen and 1,000 
foot-soldiers, expert in archery, during his regular 
hunting expeditions; Firüz Tughluk ased to array 
"is army in battle formation, even on his hunting: 
expeditions. These expeditions and palo were an 
indispensable part of the life of the Mughal soldiers, 
officers, princes and emperors. The military parades 
and proper battle array were not possible without 
some training in combined movements, but regular 
drills of the soldiers do not seem to have been 
common. 

The troopers are not known to have worn any 
uniforms. In the miniatures depicting the reign of 
the Mughals, they are seen wearing clothes of difter- 
eat colours, but ín the rath/i8th century, some 
nobles seem to have introduced uniforms. The con- 
tingents were generally identified by the special 
marks with which their horses were branded. 

Pay. Mabmüd of Ghazna and his immediate 
‘successors paid their army in cash, but in the 2th/r3th 
‘century the Dibll Sultans assigned iffa's (assign- 
ments of revenue of different regions) to their 
‘commanders for their personal maintenance and for 
that of the troops (haghm-i afrdf) under them. Sultan. 
‘Shams al-Din Mtutmigh assigned the revenue of the 
villages around the capital and in the Do*ab to the 
haskm-i kalb, and the latter were also called ita’ 
‘holders. By the time of Balban, the surviving 
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troopers of the haskmei Ralb and their descendants 
had become the hereditary owners of the villages. 
Balban ordered the resumption of the ibfa‘s of old 
men, widows and orphans into the Ahdlisa (9.v.] 
(= territory whose revenue was reserved for the 
Sultāns" treasury), but later abandoned the scheme 
for emotional reasons. However, Dalban's own 
Ahdlisa had expanded, and he was able to pay his 
‘own body-guards and troopers a handsome salary 
in cash. 

The Khaldjfs and the Tughluks reorganised their 
revenue system and determined the salary of the 
commanders and their troopers in cash, They then 
assigned its equivalent in the form of the revenue of 
territories im lieu of the salary, Ak‘Umart states 
that the Syrian and Egyptian i&4* svstem differed. 
from that of India in the mode of making payment to 
the troopers. In Egypt and Syria, commanders 
assigned land directly to their troops instead of 
salaries, while in India the troopers were paid in cash. 
*Ali? al-DIn. Khaldjl resumed all the smaller iMá's 
inte the Kláliya and paid cash to his large army, re- 
cruited to meet the Mongol threat to his kingdom 
and to ensure further conquests. Two hundred and 
thirty-four fankas (q.v.] were paid annually by the 
Sultin to a well-trained and equipped trooper with 
‘one horse, 78 tankas extra being granted to troopers 
with two horses. To ensure that the troopers lived 
satisfactorily on their low salaries, he fixed the prices 
of all commodities, from horses to articles of daily 
use, making sure that supplies were not withheld. 

Sulti Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk also paid his 
large standing army in cash, and issued strict orders 
from reducing the 
salaries of troopers fixed by him. Sultan Mubammad 
b. Tughluk made his commanders further dependent 
‘upon the local treasuries for their salaries, sometimes 
by appointing his own officers, and sometimes reve- 
mue farmers to collect the revenue from the ia‘. 
Firüz Tughluk made all civil and military posts 
hereditary and paid them by assigning iM s, the 
revenue from which was kuown as wadiA. 

The Afgháns found Firüz's policy highly compat- 
ible with their own tribal system, and assigned 
hereditary iMá's to their commanders, who in turn 
sub-assigned smaller areas to their subordinates, 
who then paid the troopers by making similar sub- 
assignments. However, the monthly salary of 
‘ordinary troopers was fixed and the ikd’s were 
granted to the commanders on the basis of the total 
number of troopers and their monthly salary. Shir 
Shah, who in his youth had managed his own father's 
Sub-assignment, was fully conversant with the abuses 
of tbe system. He reverted to the system of Ali? 
al-Din and paid his standing army in cash, personally 
supervising the recruitment and the fixation of 
the soidiers' salaries, which were paid in cash. Fraud- 
lent practices were eradicated by making payment 
Only to those whose horses were branded. The big 
ikja%s corresponding to provinces were managed by 
the Afghan tribal chiefs, but they were also ordered 
strictly to enforce the central government regulations 
in their respective administrative charges, including 
monthly cash payments to the troopers and the 
branding of horses. 

Akbar and his successors paid their mansabdars 
mostly by assigning them revenue from territories, 
called by the Mughals dideir [g:7.), although the term 
ikjd* was also used. Some mansabadrs were paid in 
cash, others partly in cash and partly in díárir. The 
salary schedules of mansabdars were carefully 
prepared on the basis of their dAt aud suiár ranks 
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including di-aspak and sih-aspai) [see further 
MANSABDAR]. The available pay certificates of the 
mangabdars of Shahdjahan’s reign explicitly mention 
the amount of salary which they were allowed to 
draw to maintain themselves, their families and their 
Personal establishments (hAds;), and the amount 
meant to be paid to the /dbindn, For example, in 
1060/1650, Ra’o Karan was allowed to draw 4,700,000 
dams tor his dhá! rank of 2,500 and 16,000 dams 
for fabindn in his süwdr rank of 2,000. His fixed 
salary totalling 20,700,000 déms was to be drawn 
from the revenue of pargands [9.0.] mentioned in the 
certificate (Selected documents of Shidjehan's reign, 
Daftar Diwāni Haydarābād 1950, 176-2). In Sbah- 
djahán' reign, the mawgabdárs from 5,000 to the 
lowest rank were subdivided into three grades in theit 
dhat rank, the mangabdars of the first grade drawing 
the highest salary. 

The salary of the troopers was fixed according 
to the breed of horses they maintained, According 
to the Din-i Akbari a yak-aspak troopers was paid 
according to the following rates. If his horse was an 
<Irāäķi, he received zo rupees per mensem: if mudjannas 
(nearly equal to “Irak, half-breed), 25 rupees; if 
‘Turki, 20 rupees; if a ydbd (the Indian-bred offspring 
of Turki horses), 18 rupees; if a Tact (Indian cross- 
Arab breed inferior to yaba), 15 rupees; and it 2 
diangla (Indian-bred, inferior to tèsi), 12 rupees. 
According to Bernier, early in the reign of Awrangzīb 
the troopers with one horse did not draw a salary of | 
less than 25 rupees per month. However, the mansab- 
därs could pay an even higher salary, and in order to 
attract efficient troopers into their service, many 
mangabdárs did so. Manucci strongly criticises dis 
crepancies in payments to troopers, some of whom 
received 20 to 30 rupees, others forty, fifty, or a 
hundred. This inconsistency can be ascribed partly to 
the fact that Manucci’s comments relate to the last 
years oí Avrangzib's reign, and partly to the fact 
that he does not appreciate the fact that troopers 
maintaining more than one horse naturally received 
a higher salary. 

The mansabddrs were authorised to deduct 5% 
from the salary of the fabindn for miscellaneous | 
administrative charges. A further deduction of one 
month's salary was made annually for the cost of 
horse and equipment supplied by the government to 
the troopers until the amount of the loan was paid 
off. The price of a trooper's horse charged by the 
government used to be 50% higher than their cost 
price, but since the government bought horses at | 
competitive prices, the troopers did not suffer any 
loss, according to Abu ‘I-Fadl. 

The mansabdárs, jabindn and other government 
servants received rewards for their good work in the 
form of increments in salaries, cash prizes and addi- 
tions to the djdglrs. Akbar introduced the system 
of granting loans to officers for their urgent needs, 
A rate of interest which doubled the original loan 
in ten years was charged. This usury was known as 
musi‘adat (“assistance”). The mampabdárs who 
violated the rules and neglected their duties, for 
example by failing to muster horses of the breed 
for which they drew salaries, cr by omitting to 
produce the number of horses stipulated for their 
sir rank, were fined according to a fixed schedule. 
Checks and counterchecks were introduced to prevent 
defalcation of government money through a machín- 
ery of rules and regulations requiring close co-ordina- 
tion between the state departments and the depart- 
ment of the mir bakksht. 

Since the armies of both the Dihlf Sultans and the 
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Mughals were paid by the state, they were not 
entitled to receive the four-fifths of the ghanime 
(booty) sanctioned by the Sharia, Firüz Tughluk is 
known to have distributed this portion of the ghanima 
taken at Djadiaagar and Akbar took only one-fifth 
into the imperial treasury, requesting the officers 
(fawdidar: [jj] to distribute the rest equitably 
amongst the army. However, as the booty gained 
by the fawdidirs in local wars was never very 
great, the amount received by the troops was mi 

nimal. 

Horses and elephants. The Indian Muslim 
rulers maintained the superiority of their cavalry, 
mot only by aequirinz superior breeds of horses 
through sea and land rontes, but also by devoting 
their full attention to improving Indian horse breeds. 
From the Persian Guif, Babrayn and the ports of 
the coast of southern Arabia were imported “Iriki, 
Persian, Syrian and Arab horses. Overland trade 
brought in Tátári or Central Asian horses from the 
territories lying between the steppelands of southern 
Russia and the Oxus. The horses from Ghazna to 
Peshawar compared favourably with these animals, 
The territories between the eastern Pandjab to 
north-western India, and from north-eastera India 
to upper Burma, contained the best horse-breeding 
grounds, although horses from these areas were con- 
sidered inferior to those imported from foreign lands, 
and were scld at a lower price. Ibn Battüta says "The 
people of India do not buy them [horses] for [their 
qualities in] running or racing, because they them- 
selves wear coats of mail in battle and they cover their 
horses with armour, and what they prize in these 
horses is strength and length of pace, The horses that 
thoy want for racing are brought to them from al- 
Yaman, «Umán and Fárs, and each of these horses 
is sold at from one to four thousand [silver] dindrs 
(Rihia, ii, 374, tr. Gibb, ii, 479). This same author 
states here that the price of the cheapest Tatirt 
horse in Muhammad b. Tughluk's reign was roo silver. 
dinárs, while the exceptional ones were sold for 500. 
Racehorses were therefore very dear. 

Akbar reorganised the purchase of horses of 
foreign breeds by providing improved living condi- 
tions for the merchants and the horses they came to 
sell. Horses from ‘Irak, Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
‘Turkistan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, the lands of the 
Kirghiz, Tibet and Kashmir were acquired for the 
imperial stables. Soon, Indian breeding techniques 
were so greatly improved that the Indian horses 
could hardly be distinguished from ‘Irakt or Persian 
breeds. Among the new horse-breeding regions, 
Kaéth began to produce horses which exceed the 
Arab imports. Horses from the region between 
the Indus and the Jhelam were similar to those 
from ‘Irak. The horses in Akbar’s stables numbered 
12,000; the imperial stables were classified into 
several categories and the quantity of the beasts’ 
fodder, the quality of their outfits, and the salaries 
of officers and servants appointed to look after them 
were fixed. 

Under the Dihll Sultzns, the superintendent of 
the royal horses was known as the dkitebeg, there 
being one for each wing of the army. Under the 
‘Mughals, this officer was known as the dibési or 
bhtabési. Akbar appointed a noble of €Abd al-Rablin 
Khan-i Khinin's (2.7.] status as the dibegi. Manjab- 
dars rom the rank of 5,600 down to the senior 
ahadis were appointed as the darüghas (super- 
intendents) of different stables, A big staff, which 
included senior officers on the list of adadis, was 
appointed to carry out miscellaneous duties related 
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to the maintenance and improvement of the stables 
[see further, rptapL. v. Indis]. 

The Ghürid conquest of India was achieved by 
the exploits of the cavalry. The elephants in the 
pilkhéna (elephant stables) were acquired mainly as 
booty. However, it was after the Deccan conquests 
that the pilkkéna of Sultan ‘Ad? al-Din Khaldji 
came to consist of ca, 1,000 war-elephants. The 
numbers increased during the reign of Muhammad b, 
Tughluk, and the elephants seem to have been bought 
even from Ceylon. Firüz also added to the number 
f elephants in his stable, but under his successors 
they were rapidly lost, to the extent that the last 
Tughluk Sultan faced Timür with only 120 war- 
elephants. In Akbar's reign, elephants were hunted 
im the forests of Agra and AllihSbid provinces, 
besides being acquired from Bengal and Orissa. 
Tho best elephants were to be found in the forests 
of Penna, near Bindi in Radjasthdn. Djahinglr 
seized 69 elephants from Gudjarit, but they could 
be bought from all over India; in Shahdjahin’s 
reign, the first white elephant was bought from 
Pegu. Akbar introduced the breeding of elephants, 
abandoning the ancicnt superstitious belief that to 
do so was unlucky, and his successors continued to 
follow his lead. He also classified elephants into 
seven categories, and framed rules for their feeding 
and general improvement, 

Under the Dihli Sultins, the gkakna-yé fil was 
the supreme head of the pilkhina. Again, there was 
‘one for each army wing, and the gkahnas were each 
assisted by a large staff. From the reign of Akbar, the 
elephants were classified into Walhas "circles" or 
“rings”) of tens, twenties and chirties, and placed 
under the control of superintendents known as 
Jawdidárs, who were also ordered to train them to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and in the noise of 
artillery. Several Balhas of elephants were placed 
in the care of some important nobles, and ror chosen. 
elephants known as khdspa elephants were placed 
in the care of one such person, with the expenses 
being met from the imperial treasury, 
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LASHKAR-I BAZAR, the name given to a com- 
plex of military encampments, settlements 
and royal palaces in southern Afghanistan which 
apparently flourished in the sth/rrth and 6th/rath 
centuries, The site (lat. 31° 28” N, and long 64° 20° E.) 
is an extensive one, stretching along the left bank 
of the Helmand River [see RILMAND] near its con- 
fluence with the Arghandab with the mediaeval 
Islamic town of Bust [q.:.], modern ruins of Kal‘a-yi 
Bist, at its southern end, and the modern, new town 
(named after the mediaeval complex of buildings) 
of Lashkar-gah at its northern one. The western 
‘edge of the complex is thus bounded by the river 
and also protected by a cliff running down to the 
water. 

1. History, The existence of ruins on this site 
‘as vaguely known to H.W, Bellew in the mid-r9th 
century, probably from hearsay when he was trav- 
elling in the region; but its existence was only made 
known to the academic world through the discovery 
in 1949 and the subsequent five seasons of excava- 
tions in 1949-51 by the Délégation Archéologique 
Française en Afghanistan, 

‘The complex is not unmentioned in mediaeval 
geographical and historical sources. Al-Mukaddasl, 
304-5, says that “'hali-a-Jarsakh [from Bust), in the 
direction of Ghazna, there is something like a town, 
called al-‘Askar, where the ruler (al-sultdn) resides". 
Since al-Mulkaddas! completed his Ahsan al-takasin 
in 375/985, although later additions may have been 
made to it, it seems that Lashkard Bázir was an 
early creation of Sebtktigin, built to secure his nevly- 
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acquired province of Zamin-Dawar and Bust—the 
founder of the Ghaznawid line had seized this from 
the Turkish ghuldm ruler there, Beytuz, in 367/977-8 
(see Bosworth, The Gharuavids, their empire in Af 
shanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 1953, 
37)—but it is not excluded that Baytuz himself 
had buildings on this site, and a coin of his dated 
350/969-70 has been found there, see Gardin, Lashkari 
Bazar, ii, 170-1. Whether Mukaddasls al-‘Askar is 
responsible for the form al.y.n. of the Hudüd al-Slam, 
110, § 24.12, “a small district between Bust and 
Zamin-Dawat", as suggested by Minorsky, comm. 
345, is uncertain. However, our site must be that 
mentioned by the Ghaznawid bistorian Bayhaki, 
Ta’rikh-i Mastidi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad', Tehran 
1324/1945, 149, Russian tr. Areuds*, Moscow 1969, 
221, wheu he speaks of the building operations of 
sultan Mas'üd b. Mabmüd (4zr-3z]rosr-4): "At 
Bust, by the polo-ground of the military encampment 
(lashkar-gah) of his father the amir, he had several 
additional constructions made; some of these are 
still visible today" (sc. in ca. 451/1059). 

‘The main, or southern palace, shows signs of two 
successive burnings; after the first one of these, 
there was a general restoration, but after the second, 
the whole palace was definitely abandoned. It seems 
reasonable to assume, with Schlumberger, that the 
first conflagration was the work of the vandalistic 
Ghürid sultan ‘Ala? al-Dia Husayn b. ‘zz al-Din 
"Husayn, called Djahn-süz, ín ca. 5453/1150, when 
he sacked Ghazna, temporarily expelled the Ghazna- 
wid sultan Bahram Shah to India, and then marched 
back to Ghir via Zamila-Dawar and Bust; Diuadjant 
states that he devastated the palaces and public 
buildings of the Gbazaawids at Bust (see Bosworth, 
The later Ghazmarids, splemdeur and decay: the 
dynasty in Afghanistan and northern India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 118-r9). When, soon after these 
events, the last Ghaznawid sultans abandoned 
their Afghan possessions and retreated to the Pandiab, 
the Ghürids or their governors doubtless restored the 
buildings at Lashkar-i Bazar and installed themselves 
there in the Ghaznawids' stead. Schlumberger dates 
certain alterations even to the post-Ghürid period, 
that of the Khwàrazm-Shāhs. The second and fatal 
burning thus probably dates from the ravages of the 
Mongols in southern Afghanistan in spring 6r7-r8) 
1221; Nasawi, Sivat al-Sultén Dalal al-Din, ed. 
Houdas, 64-5, tr. ro9-ro, speaks of a siege by the 
Mongols of Kandahar at this time (doubted, however, 
by Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 
438). Yet undeniably, life no longer continued on any 
discernible scale at Lashkar-i Bizar. 

2. The buildings. Lashkar-i Bazir includes 
three palace buildings along the cliffs of the Helmand, 
the most impressive of which is the southernmost 
one, constructed of unbaked brick on foundations 
of fired brick and with wooden bonding; fired brick 
Was also used in the reception hall and for doorways, 
‘Tha palace is built round a vast central rectangular 
courtyard with four iwdws. Affer the first burning 
‘of the palace, modifications and repairs were made 
to the palace and the fire-blackened remains of 
the original main entrance were masked by a new 
entrance with decoration of geometric panels and 
epigraphic bands, on one of which are the remains 
of a date, 55x/1155-64, probably indicating a 
reconstruction by the penultimate Ghaznawid 
sultan, Kbusraw Shih, the last of his family to 
reign in Afghnistan, or by Lis Ghürid suc- 
cessors. 

At the north of the palace, backing on to the 
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Helmand, is the very interesting reception hall of the 
palace, the most monumental of the rooms ix style 
and the most richly decorated, including with panels 
of brick ribbon work with stucco insets. But es- 
specially important from the viewpoints of cultural 
and artistic history is the fact that the friezss running 
round the inner faces of the brick piers in the hall 
contain mural paintings (these have now been 
removed, for safety, to the Kabul Museum). The 
remains of 44 figures are visible, and with those 
probably to be found on the missing north side, must 
have numbered some 6o all told. They depict frontal 
views of the bodies of what must have been the royal 
guards, the corps d'élite of Turkish military slaves 
of sultans Mabmad and Mas‘iid [sce euvlAm. 
Persia]. These warriors wear rich tunics and boots, 
and bear the shafts on their left shoulders of what 
may well have been maces, the mace (gurz) being a 
favourite weapon of Mas‘id himself, according to 
Bayhabl, and a weapon of heroes in the Shdh-ndma. 
The faces are unfortunately badly damaged, but 
a painted fragment found elsewhere in the palace 
shows a beatdless, smooth-faced youth with what are 
generally regarded as "Mongolian" (here, of course, 
“Turkish") features, The appearance of these figures 
accords remarkably well with the literary descriptions 
in e.g. Bayha¥st of the sich uniforms, bejewelled weap- 
ons, etc. of the royal gluldms when paraded on cere- 
monial occasions such as the reception of envoys and 
ambassadors. 

Leading to the southern palace was the street of 
the army bazaar, 500 yds,Jhalf-a-kilometer long and 
lined with shops; judging from the absence of post- 
Mabmüd coins found there, this bazaar may well 
have been abandoned after that sultan’s death. 
Also to the south of the palace was the great mosque 
(the southern palace itself contains a small, richly- 
decorated mosque, obviously for the private use 
of the sultans and their entourages), constructed 
originally from good-quality fired brick, but rebuilt, 
like the southern palace, after the first burning in a 
less careful manner. Schlumberger places the original 
mosque within the early Ghaznawid period, and it is 
of obvious interest as one of the very few pre-Mongol 
period mosques in Afghanistin. 

The placing of all these buildings of the Lashkar-i 
Bazar complex in their proper architectural and 
art historical contexts raises many problems, and 
à full evaluation can only begin to be made now that 
we have the long-awaited volume in the DAFA 
Mémoires series on the architecture of Lashkari 
Bazir (see Bibl. below). Schlumberger was reminded 
of the plans of Simarri palaces ("l'architecture de 
Lashkari Bazar apparait, à plus d'un égard, comme 
un représentant provincial et tardif de celle de Ab- 
basides"), but noted eastern Iranian features, such 
as courtyards with four iwdis and the ornamental 
use of brick (Syria, xxix [t952}, 268-9). J. M. Rogers 
has noted the early appearance in the southern 
palace (the early Ghaznawid construction) of the 
angular, interlacing strapwork in stucco charac- 
teristic somewhat of Saldjak decoration (The r1th 
century—a turning point in the architecture of the 
Mashrig?, in D.S, Richards, ed., Islamic civilisation 
950-1150, Oxlord. 1975, 221-3). The mural paintings 
reminded Schlumberger again of Achaemenid re- 
presentations, but he observed also that the heritage 
of the Buddhist art of Gandhara and northern India, 
much nearer in place and time to sth/11th century 
Zamin-Dawar, should clearly be taken into account. 
| Finally, it should be noted that the pottery finds 
| at Lashkar-i Bazar give a valuable conspectus of 
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local artistic trends in this field for the period 
tà. 1000-1220. 
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ALLÀT, name of one of the three most 
venerated deities of the pre-Islamic pantheon, 
the two others being Manat and al-‘Uzza (q.10). 

The deep attachment felt by the Thakif towards 
al-Lit, the Aws and the Khazradj towards Manat 
and the Kuraysh towards al-«'zz4, constituted the 
greatest obstacle in the path of the peaceful implan- 
tation of Islam in the regions of the Hidjāz. This 
obstacle was so difficult to overcome that the 
Prophet seems, for a brief period, to have consented 
to the continuation of the cult of these three deities, 
called abgharimih al-ulà (sce T, Fahd, Panthéon, 
88-90, but ef, AL-KuRPAN, B, int fine). 

‘The cult of al-Lit, the deity of the Thakif, de- 
scendants of the Thamüd (Agkáni!, iv, 74, 76; al- 
Tabari, i!, 937), is attested over a vast area of the 
pre-Islamic Near East. She was at the same time 
the goddess of shepherds, from the Hidiée to Safa, 
and that of caravan-travellers, from Mecca to Petra 
and to Palmyra. Her name is recorded in the most 
remote antiquity, and it is to be found, in various 
forms, in the works of Herodotus (cf. ET* s.v. Alilat), 
also in Akkadian texts (4Ha-fum: Tallqvist, Góter- 
epitheta, 259; J. Bottéro, in Le antiche divinità semi- 
tiche, $6). Safaitic texts (R. Dussaud, Péméiratien, 
56 ff.), Palmyran texts (D. Schlumberger, La Palmy- 
Tène du Nord-Ouest, 63, 7t, 73), Nabataean texts 
(M. de Vogüé, Palm., 119; W. R. Smith, Kinship, 
292 tt; J. Wellhausen, Reste?, 32), Aramaic texts 
(Pognon, in MFOB, v [1911], 77-8). The Arabic 
form of her name dates back, at least, to tbe time of 
the Khuza ‘Amr b. Lubayy, the reformer of the 
idolatrous cult in Mecca at the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D., a period for which there is evidence 
‘of the cult cf a-Lat in Nabataea, in Safa and in 
Palmyra. Now it is known that this reformer spent 
some time in the land of Moab, whence he would 
have brought back statues of various divinities, 
including that of Hubal [24 

The precise meaning of the name of al-Lat re- 
mains unclear, Two interpretations deserve consid- 
eration. 

The first derives ít from the root l-t- Arab lexi- 
cographers are unanimous in considering that al- 
Lat is derived irom the verb latte, "to mix, or 
knead, barley-meal (sawiA),” It has been shown, in 
Panthéon (112 ff.), that this interpretation emerges 
from a revealing association with the "idol of Jeal- 
ousy" erected in the temple of Jerusalem (Ezekiel, v, 
15), which can be none other than Astarte (cf. Il 
Kings, xxi, 7; xxiii, 6-7, 13-14; see Dussaud, in 
Syria, xxi [1940], 359-60; Ch. Virolleand, in JA, 
ecxxxiv [1943-5], 418-19). The “oblation of jealousy", 
offered by the husband who suspected his wife of in- 
fidelity, was made with barley-meal. Now Ibn ai- 
Kalbi, K. al-Asnàw, 10, speaks of a latt al-sawit, 




















"'kneadet of barley-meal", who was a Jew and after 
whom was named the square rock of Tail, symbol 
of al-Làt. From this it may be deduced that a ritual 
similar to the Hebraic ritual of the "oblation of 
jealousy" was practised in the vicinity of the sacred 
stone, symbolising al-Lat, and that the latter was 
regarded as one of the multiple incarnations of the 
Semitic Ba‘la of which Astarte was the most eminent. 
‘This is further evidence of the Semitic tradition of 
the anonymity of gods, to whom epithets were given 
reflecting the sites or the forms of worship dedicated 
to them. 

The second, treating al-Lat as consort of Allah 
or of his prototype 11 or El, simplifies the problem, 
taking al-Lat to be a feminine form of Allah or al- 
Liab, unnamed god of the pre-Islamic Arab pantheon 
(Panthéon, 41-4). 

Either of these etymologies is possible: the first 
responds best to Arab traditions, the second is more 
in line with Semitic tradition in generat (cf. details 
in Pasthéon, 111-20). 

ALLat is Seen at Ti’it displaying the most primi- 
tive attributes of the Semitic Ba‘la. Originally, she 
was represented by a white stone, in contrast to 
the black stone of Mecca; subsequently, she was as- 
sociated with a sacred tree; then a sanctuary was 
erected for her, and this became a place of pilgrimage, 
But the rivalry between Tii and Mecca and the 
commercial and economic predominance of the latter 
prevented the goddess of the Thakif irom making 
Ta'if a centre of assembly for all the Arabs. The 
Mecca of Kusayy, the reformer of the pilgrimage 
and architect of the Kuraysh confederation, rapidly 
eclipsed the other metropolises of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Thus al-Lit was unable to preserve 
anything of ber former prestige other than the epi- 
thħets rabba “mother of the gods”, in ber role as 
goddess of fertility, after the manner of Ba'la, of 
whom she is an incarnation, and fághiys, "pre- 
eminent goddess", an epithet still reflecting the 
important cultic role that she had played among the 
Arabs of the Nabataean, Safaitic and Palmyran 
regions, as goddess of war (see refs. in Panthéon, 
111, n. 2). 

In order to consolidate the economic power of 
Mecea and to reinforce its role as holy city of the 
Arabs, Kusayy brought together in the Ka‘ba all 
the divinities of Arabia. The triad which emerged, 
namely Manat, goddess of the northern Arabs, al-Lat, 
goddess of the Arabs of the Nadid, and al-‘Uzza, 
goddess of the Kuraysh confederation, represent 
the three political forces which co-existed in central 
and northern Arabia, from the period of Kusayy 
(sth century A.D.) to the advent of Islam. These 
three deities correspond to the theophanies of Venus, 
morning star and evening star, very often confused 
with the Semitic Ba‘la and worshipped by the Arabs 
since time immemorial. 

Although al-‘Uzz3 was the last-born of the triad, 
she soon became the most important, in her role as 
tutelary goddess of the sanctuary of Mecca (sec 
details in Panthéon, 118 ff), In a parallel develop- 
ment, the three sacred trees (samurdt) which stood 
before the sanctuary of al-Uzzd at Nakhla, on the 
road leading towards ‘Irak and Syria, were assimi- 
lated to the three divinities (Panthéon, 164). 

‘The predominance of al-‘Uzza over Manat and 
al-Lat is expressed by the dual al-‘Uzeatan’, “the 
two *Uzzás", which designated them (Hamdsa, 
190, 1. 15; Panthéon, 118, n. 3). This predominance 
is also apparent in the Nabataean region, where al- 
Lat had been a favourite goddess, as a result of the 
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‘expansion of Meccan commerce inside Nabataca, 
the birthplace of Kusayy. 
Bibliography: The fundamental sources 
are Ibn al-Kalbi, K. al-Asndm, ed. and Germ. tr. 
Rosa Klinke-Rosenberg, Leipzig r9qx; Eng. tr. 
N.A. Faris, Princeton 1952; ed. and Fr. tr. W, 
Atallah, Paris 1969; Azraķi, Akkbār Makka, ed. 
F. Wastenfeld, Leipzig 1858; Vakit, Buldan. The 
principal studies are: T. Fahd, Le panthéon de 
TArabie centrale à la veille de l'kégire, Paris 1968; 
J. Wellhausen, Resiet; R. Dussaud, La péndtration 
der Arabes en Syrie avant PIslam, Paris 1955; 
D. Sourdel, Les cultes dw Hauran à l'ápoque romaine, 
Paris 1952; D. Schlumberger, La Palmyrine du 
Nord-Ouest, Paris 195; S. Moscati and others, 
Le antiche divinité semitiche, Rome 1958 (Centro 
di Studi Semitici); D. Nielsen, Der Dreieinigegot! 
int religionshistorischer Beleucktung, i-ii, 1, Copen- 
hagen 1922 and 1942; G. Ryckmans, Les religions 
arabes préislamiques?, Louvain 1953 (Bibliotheque 
du Muséon, xxvifrgs:); H. Lammens, La cité de 
Tåif à la veille de l'hégire, in MFOB, viii (1922); 
J. Noiville, Le enlte de l'ioile du matin. chez les 
Arabes préislamiques, in Hespéris, viii (1928), 
361-84; E. Blechet, Le culte 4'Aphrodite-Anahfia. 
chez les Arabes àu Paganisme, Paris 1902; L. Savi- 
gnac, Le sanctwaive d'Aliat à Iram, in RB, xli (1932), 
581-68, xlii (1933), 572-89. (T. Fano) 
LATIFI, ‘Anp Au-Laqir Ceceet, a Turkish biog- 
rapher, littérateur and poet who lived in the 
xoth/r6th century. Born in Kastamonu in 895/149, 
according to his own statement (Tadhhira, Istanbul 
135, 297), he belonged to an old and a 
called the Khatib-zideler and his fore- 
father, Hamdi Celebi, wes a poet who lived in the 
time of Mehemmed I, the Conqueror, He states 
in his Tadhhira (298) that he started writing poetry 
when he was seven years old. He began to receive 
his education in Kastamonu, but soon gave it up 
(Ashik Čelebi, Mashäir al-sku'arã?, ms, Istanbul 
Universitesi, TY. 2406, f. 132b), and worked as an 
accountant and a secretary. But at the same time, 
he spent much effort to educate and train himself, 
and acquired a considerable reputation in poetry, and 
especially in the high culture of his time. He came to 
Istanbul in his youth, and was at once appointed 
secretary to the márei (sc. the public kitchen for 
the poor) in Belgrade. After a long stay in Rumelia, 
he returned to Istanbul (950/1543), and served again 
as a secretary for some “imarets. At that time Sehi 
had written his Taghhira, which had aroused great 
interest among the literary circles, and with the 
encouragement of his friends (Tadhhira, 229) and fol- 
lowing “Ashik Čelebi's ideas, Latif completed his 

"adhhira, clearly his most important work. In 
953/546 Latif! presented this work to Süley- 
min the Magnificient, and as a result was ap- 
pointed secretary to the wab/ of Abü Ayyüb al- 
Ansirl, the trustee of which was Tashidjall 
Yabyd, the famous Turkish poet, and in 960/1553 
be was occupying this post (All, Kinh al-aMbür, 
1st. Universitesi, TY. 9959, f. 416a). Later he worked 
in similar jobs in Rhodes aud Cairo. *Ashlk Ceiebi, 
who completed his own work in 974/1566-7, relates 
that Latifi spent his time composing poetry and 
belles-lettres, and above all in religious duties. 
Having changed the introduction of his Risdla-yi 
aiwsdf-i Islanbul—which in fact had been composed 
in his youth—be presented it to Murad IIL in 982/ 
1574, expecting some gifts, but it is not certain 
whether he was recompensed. Latiff spent his 
declining years in Istanbul (Hasan Celebi, Tadhhira, 
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ms. Ist. Üniversitesi, TY. 1737, ff. 265 b, 266a). 
He must have died on 25 Ramadán 990/23 October 
1582, probably on his way to Mecca for pilgrimage. 
He had been in Egypt, and his ship was wrecked on 
its way to Yemen (Kafawi, Ras-ndma, ms, Jsi 
Üniversitesi, TY. 4093, f. rosa, and a letter written. 
to Masth-zide, who survived ‘the disaster). Latifi 
says in his Risdla-yi awsdf-i Istanbul (f. 6ob) that 
he was 35 years old when he finished this book, i.e. 
this was in 931/1524-5; hence his birth date must 
have been 896/1490-1, making him 94 lunar years 
old when he died. 

All through his life Latif! complained that he 
had never been appreciated properly. He did not 
have a comfortable life, for he had never been 
pushing and sycophantic; but he expected that 
Others would have realised his literary ability. 

Although Lațifi mentions in his Tadhkira that he 
composed twelve books, treatises and literary com- 
positions, only the following seem to be extant: (1) 
the Tadhhirat al-shu'ari?; his most important work, 
generally considered as the second finest biographical 
work (after CAshIlk Celebi's) in Ottoman literature. 
He states that ten biographical works were composed. 
in his time, but none of them received attention and 
fame or were widely read (Tadhkira, 301). Probably 
they were all incomplete, pioneering attempts in 
this field. The Taghkira consists of an introduction, 
three chapters and a conclusion. In the first chapter, 
he mentions poetghaykhs of Anatolia who were 
brought up in or emigrated to Anatolia. In the second, 
he speaks about Ottoman sultans who engaged in 
poetry, In the third, the main part of the work, Lattft 
mentions, in alphabetical order, the names of 300 
poets (Tadkkira, 372) who lived from the reign of 
Murad I (824-55/1421-51) until 950/1545. The book 
is arranged alphabetically (mu*djam), a method 
which Latifi initiated in Turkish biographical works, 
whereas Schi's and Nawa”s had been arranged by 
fobakat or generations, so that Latift’s Tadbhira 
became the bridge between the two types. Latii 
took this idea from “Ashik Celebi, but applied it in 
his book before him. Some criticisms were, however, 
made about his work. One was that Latif did not 
include poets of his own time in the Tadshire. From 
the early copies of the work (e.g. Kayseri, Rigid 
Efendi Libr. tróo, copied before 957/1550, and 
another oue which stems from the above, Ist. 
Üniversitesi, TY. 2564, copied in 968/1561), it can 
be deduced that two redactions of the work were in 
existence and that the early copies did not have 
Latift’s autobiography. The author later included it, 
as well as notices of some other poets not previously 
included. By doing so, he improved the text and also 
replied to the criticisms of those whom he calls 
ithwän-i bikd u kasad, “the hateful and the jealous 
ones”. ‘Ashik Celebi relates that Latiff's work also 
became nicknamed the Kastamonu-ndma (f. 133a), 
for the author found ways to connect some poets 
to Kastamonu, whether or not they had been born 
im the city; but he adds that Latf's Tadkkira is 
most valuable and quite different from Sehl's one. 
Hasan Celebi regarded the style as rather dull (Hasan 
Celebi, Tadhhira, f. 265b); Hence *AII took it upon. 
himself to answer all unfair criticisms (op. cit., 415b). 
The work is undoubtedly important, not only 
because of its form, but also because of the fact that, 
with this work, for the first time literary criticism 
and assumptions were dealt with in this Ottoman 
poetic biographical genre. It accordingly soon 
became a very popular reference book, considered to 
be reliable. It was edited by Abmed Djewdet under 
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the title of Tadhkiva-yi Lafifi (Athar-i aslaf series, 
no. 9, Istanbul r3x4/r896); H. Theodor Chabert 
summarised it in German (Lafifi oder biographische 
Nachrichten von vorsiigliche Tiirkischen Dichtern 
nebst einer Blumenlese aus thren Werke, Ziirich 1800) ; 
another translation into German was done by 
O. Rescher (Lafifis Tadhkira, Tübingen 1950; this 
last translator referred to 9 old mss. of the work, 
together with the edited text. (2) Risdla-yi awsdf-i 
Istanbul. As the title indicates, the worl is a brief 
description of the natural beauties, the historical 
buildings and monuments, ete. of Istanbul, in short, 
a physical description of the city and its spiritual 
life in the zoth/16th century, written in an artistic 
style, The work is quite valuable in that Latift's 
observations reflect the thoughts and the feelings 
of his youth. As he says in the Ehdtima or conclusion, 
he was then spiritually in confusion; at times acting 
like a vagabond and at others behaving piously. 
The text is adorned with poetry, and Latifi claimed 
that he had invented a new style in prose writing; 
Istanbul was the most proper topic for such a purpose, 
in order to display a successful sample of his creative 
style (Tadkkira, 300-1). He later revised the work, 
and with a new introduction, presented it to Murad 
TIL (s) Fusübi arbafa (Mwmdgara; Mulitvara?), 
an artistic description of the specialities of the four 
seasons, written in a mixture of prose and poetry. 
It was first published in the ‘Aşir newspaper in 
instalments and then as a book under the title 
Mundgara-yi Lafifi (Istanbul 1287/1870). (4) Subhat 
al-‘ushshtk, a Turkish translation of roo hadiths, 
composed in verse. (5) A Turkish translation of 4o 
hedjths, also in verse, having much subject-matter 
in common with the previous one (ms. in Sehid Ali 
Paga Libr. 272, f. 99-1050). (6) Nagm al-djawithir 
(Laali4 manthiira wa-djawahir-i mansüma), à versi- 
fied Turkish translation of 207 speeches of «AIT b. 
Abi Tálib (Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzesi Libr, 3r, 
1. aob-66b). (7) Asmd? sucer al-Kur'ün, à poem 
giving the names of the süras of the Kur'n in 29 
couplets (ms, Ist. Üaiversitesi, TY. 902, f. rzsb-116a). 
The following works are now known only by name: 
(8) Diwan (Tadkkira, 300). (9) Rab'iyya-yi azhär 
(“Ashik Čelebi, op. cit, f 133a, *AII, op. cit., f. 415b), 
very likely the . 
(10) Abwadi-i Ibráhim Paska (*Nshlis Celebi, loc. cit.), 
possibly the same work about the grand vizier brå- 
him Pasha, Wasf-i 4 saf-ndmo, which ‘Ati enumerates. 
(11) Ants al-fusahd? (Tadhhira, 301). 

From the contents of his works, Latlf was appar- 
ently not a first-class poet, but a very good critic 
who had the power of discernment, wide knowledge 
in his field and, above all, a fine literary taste. As 
he states in the TadÀkira (300-1), he brought into 
being a new style in prose by adorning the text with 
proverbs, parables and phrases, etc., just as Nadjàtt 
had done in verse a century before. His works are in 
fact good examples of rhymed prose, displaying a 
mature style, with balanced sentences, ordered 
thoughts and fluent language, without such defects 
as hid or obscurity, falibu* or concatenation and 
thayri maniis or unaccustomed words. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text, see ‘Abdi, Gulshani 

Shwar (ms. Ist, Üniversitesi, no. TY, 2604, 

ff, xo7b-108a); Bayani, Tadhkirat al-shu‘ard? (ms. 

no. TY. 2568, ff. 75b-76a); FWizl, Zubdat al-ash‘ar 
ms. no. TY. sido, f 960); J, von Hammer, 

Dewiet-i ‘Othmanliy ye tartihi (Turkish tr. M. *Atà), 

Istanbul rs29/10rr, d, 34; idem, Geschichte der 

Osmanischen Dichthunsi, Budapest 1837, ii, 
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28-30; Smirnov. Oferk istorii’ tyuretskoy literaturl, 
St, Petersburg 1891, 456; F&ik Reshid, Tadkhira- 
yi Lafifi, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 375-81; E. J. We 
Gibb, HOP; M. Thüreyyi, Sidji *Othmáni, 
Istanbul 1316/1898-9, iv, 92; F. Babinger, Ge- 
schichisschreiber, x0 ff.; Mebmed Khalid, Lafift 
we tadkkiresi, in Hayét medjmiast, Istanbul 1927, 
xvii, xix; Istanbul hutiphaneleri tarih-cofrapya 
yazmaları katalogları (şairler tezhireleri), Istanbul 
1947, 597 fi. (Nina M. Cetin) 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE [sce BIUGHRÁ- 

FIYA, KUBBAT AL-ARE] 

LAWATA, an important Berber ethnic 
group belonging to the family of Butr and whose 
eponymous ancestor was LawA the Young, son of 
Lawa the Old. They are distant descendants of the 
Lebu (Lebou) of the Egyptian documents of the 
13th century B.C., of the Lubim or Lehabim of 
the Bible, the Libues (Libyans) of the ancient Greeks, 
of the Laguantan of Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius (6th century A.D.). It is probable that 
the Lebu (Leton) of the Egyptians lived on the Medi- 
terranean coast of Africa, between Egypt and the 
Guif of Syrtes. As for the Libues, they were for 
Pindar (518-438 B.C.) natives of Cyrenaica, but later 
their name became among the ancients a name for all 
the indigenous peoples who lived in the littoral 
zone of North Africa, from Egypt as far as the Atlan- 
tic coast inclusive. However, it appears that the real 
Lebu (Lebou) survived in the tribe of the Libu- 
rakhae who lived, according to Ptolemy (and century 
A.D.), in the north of Marmarica, immediately to the 
east of Cyrenaica. Another section of the Libues 
properly so-called, apparently Egyptianised, were 
the Libuaegyptii whom Ptolemy places in Mareotis, 
ie. in the region of Lake Mareia in Egypt, Mariut 
(Maryout) on our maps. It should further be added 
that some Greek and Latin authors, such as Polybius, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy mention still 
another branch of the Libues, namely the people of 
the Libyphoenicians who were probably Libyans 
mixed with the Punic people, and who lived most 
probably, if one is to believe Pliny, in the province of 
Byzacena in present day Tunisia. Later on ín the 
6th century A.D. the Libues properly so-called 
appear under the name of Laguantan (*Lawatan], 
Tlaguas (*Ilawa-s), Hilagnas (*Ilawa-s) or Leuathae 
(*Lewatae) in Tripolitania and in Tunisia. Procopius 
Speaks of the massacre of the chiefs of the Leuathae at 
Leptis Magna (Lebda) in 543 by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and he speaks of the pen- 
etration of this people from Tripolitania into Byza- 
cena and of its alliance with the Berber king of 
this land, Antalas. This time, the Leuathae advanced 
as far as the town of Lares (Larbous on our maps), 
which they besieged. Procopius also speaks of a 
second invasion of this tribe into Byzacena in 548. 
On this occasion, the Leuathae occupied southern 
and central Tunisia, as far as the confines of the 
Proconsulate. 

According to the ancient Arabo-Berber traditions, 
the Lawata first established themselves after their 
arrival from Palestine in the Maghrib, in the period 
of Biblical David (sic), in the territory of Barka 
(Cyrenaica). It was this land which they occupied at 
the time of the invasion of the Arabs (in 21/642-2), 
at the time when the Islamisation of the Magh 
began. The Arabic sources tell us of the peace treaty 
that ‘Amr b. al-As concluded in this year with the 
Lawata of Barka. However, it is certain that some 
sections of this people, distant descendants of the 
ancient Libuarkhae and Libusegyptil, also lived in 
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this period in Egypt, and it is very probable that 
other Lawatan sections, who were descended from 
these Laguantan or Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius and were established in the 6th century 
A.D.; in Byzacena, continued to live, in the 7th 
century, in the southern part of Tunisia. Later on, 
from the 8th century A.D., branches of the Lawáta 
expanded into some regions of Algeria and Morocco. 

If we set aside the powerful peoples of Mazata 
and Sadrata, to whom some Berber genealogists 
attribute a Lawatl origin, but who already cons 
tuted, in the oth century A.D., separate ethnic 
groups, the Lawita properly so-called were sub- 
divided in the Middle Ages into several branches 
of which we know the names, thanks especially to 
the works of al-Yatkübt and Ibn Khaldün. They are 
as follows: t. Masila or Másala 2L aL, (al-Bakri writes 
this name by error Lali Padila); tifa; 3. 
Maghágha; 4. Wahila; s. Mariwa (this name might 
be identifiable with that of the Libyan tribe of the 
Mareotae living in the south of Lake Mariut in 
Egypt); 5. 4 savas Mas‘dba (to be corrected as Maş- 
ghüna; Ibn Hawkal, Masghüna); 7. Zanira; 8, 
Zaküda (Ibn Hawkal: za f'| Aküda]; 9. Makarta lai 
Yafk01, Mafrata); “Atrūza, and 11. Djadāna (this 
tribe was a branch of the Lawñtan group of Kațūí 
or Katüfa). It is also highly likely that the follow- 
ing Berber tribes of Barka belonged to the Lawata 
12, deb Fatita (Ibn Hawkal, deje Partita); 
15. Siwa (al-Makrizi, Stwa) and 14, Masiisa, ‘This 
constitutes the evidence concerning this collection 
of Lawat! groups and their geographical situation, 
going from cast to west, evidence which the mediae- 
val Arab authors, of the znd to the otb/Sth-rsth 
centuries, have bequeathed to us, 

Egypt. The numerous Lawati groups dweit in 
a nomadie fashion near to Alexandria and Cairo, to 
the .west of these cities. Among these groups who 
paid the Marddj to the Egyptian government, Ibn 
Hawkal mentions, in the 4th/roth century, a branch 
of the Lawàti group of Misila (Masala). It was ap- 
parently these Lawāta whom al-Idrisi mentions as a 
tribe who ravaged the western banks of the Nile to 
the north of al-Bahnasl. Later on, in the Bth/r4th 
century, the plains extending from Alexandria to 
Cairo which constituted the province of al-Bubayra 
were inhabited by another branch of the Lawata, the 
Zanára, a people who were nomadic, but who stopped 
in al-Bubayra to sow their seeds at the approach 
of winter, as they passed through the environs of 
Barka, The Zandra themselved paid a tax to the 
Rgyptian government; Ibn kbaldün says that, in a 
slightly later period (probably towards the end of the 
Ath/r4th century), the chief of the Zanara of al- 
Bubayra called p} Badr (or more likely 54, Yedder) 
b. Salam revolted against the Egyptian governinent, 
but after having been beaten by the Mamltiks, he 
took refuge in Barks. According to Ibn Khaldan, 
some remnants of the tribe of Lawita were also to 
be found, in his own time, ie. towards the second 
half of the 6th/rsth century, in Upper Egypt, where 
they pastured their flocks and cultivated the land. 
One should also note that the present locality of 
Maghágha situated on the road leading from Cairo 
10 Asyüt, 180 km. south of Cairo, probably owes its 
name to the Lawati tribe of Maghagha. A numerous 
‘Lawatt population occupied, in the 4th/roth century, 
the oases of Egypt, where the Lawiita created a state. 
According to al-Mas*üdl, the Lawitan master of the 
‘oases in 332/943-4 was called ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mar- 
wan; he had under his command several thousand 
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riders on horses and camels. According to Ibn Haw- 
kal, who wrote at a slightly later period than that 
of al-Mas*üdi, the kings of the oases who belonged 
to the tribe of Lawàta, mistress of this region, traced. 
their origin to the dynasty of Al ‘Abdan (= ‘Abd 
al-Malik). Al-Bakrt also speaks of the Lawatl tribes 
established in the Egyptian oases. It appears that 
these Lawáti tribes of al-Bubayra and the oases were 
distant descendants of the Libuaegyptii of the 
ancients, If is perhaps due to this Lawatl branch 
that Ibn Hazm attributes to the Lawata a Coptic 
origin. Moreover, to the west of Alexandria, in 
Marmarica, al-Bakri mentions the existence of about 
a thousand tents belonging to the Misila or Magala 
{al-Bakri writes this name by error Fadila) and to the 
Band ‘Alidin, a Berber tribe who probably belonged 
to the group of Lawüta. A section of the tribe of 
Siwa or Stwa who probably belonged to the group 
of Lawata lived, in tbe oth: sth century, in the oasis 
of Siwa, the vasis of Ammon of the ancients and 
Santariyya of al-Idrisl. The oasis of Siwa owes its 
name to this people. 

Barka. This land was inhabited, in the 1st-4th/7th- 
roth centuries, almost exclusively by Lawāti groups. 
One of these groups, namely the tribe of Másila 
(Masala), was placed by al-Ya'kübl in the eastern 
part of Barka; they lived, in the 4th/oth century, 
alongside other peoples, probably Berbers. They 
were also to be found ín the coastal region, mixed. 
with other Lawati groups, such as Zandra, *Masghü- 
na, Marawa and Fatita (Fartita), in the great manzil 
of Wadi Makhil, which resembled a town and which 
may be identified with El-Mechili on our maps. The 
dwellings of the *Masghüna and some other groups 
of the Lawata, such as Mardwa, *Makarta and Zaka- 
da, wore also to be found near the road which linked 
WadI Makhil to the town of Barlga, el-Merdj on our 
maps. The (ribe of Marávra left its name to present- 
day Maraua, a locality situated about so km. to the 
east of el-Merdj. Further to the south-west, in the 
Diabal al-Gharbt (probably Dahar al-Ahmar and 
Dahar al-Abyad on our maps), al-Ya‘kGbl also places 
Berber groups of the tribe of Lawita. In the second 
of these chains of mountains lived, according to this 
geographer, the Lawatl tribes of Zakdda, *Makaria 
and Zanára. It is also in this region that there lived 
a section of the tribe of Katüfa which gave its name 
to Kasr Ketof, a locality mentioned by H. Barth 
(Wanderungen, 356). Further to the west, in the en- 
virons of Bernik (ancient Berenike, Benghazi on our 
maps) lived three Lawāti tribes, namely Maghāgha, 
"Wihila and Djadána, as well as the tribes of Siva. 
and Masüsa, who themselves traced their origin from 
Lawita. The territory of the tribe of Mastisa extended 
from Benghazi towards the south and south-east. In- 
deed, the name of this tribe is to be connected with 
the Wad! Masts mentioned by KudAma b. Dia‘far 
(2. 337/948-8) ud by al-Bakci wbo wrote & century 
later. According to the latter, there are in this valley 
“several ruined vaults and cisterns, to the number, 
itis said, of three hundred and sixty." In our opinion, 
it is to be identified with Msous (Msus) on our maps, 
a centre of encampments situated near an homony- 
mous wádi, about 8o km. east of Solouk. A section 
of the Masüsa also lived in the town of Adjdabiya 
(Adjedabia on our maps), alongside Lawati groups 
of Zanira, Wahila, Siwa and Djadina. The latter 
constituted the majority of the inhabitants of this 
town. 

Tripolitania. The inhabitants of Adidabiya 
constituted in the second half of the 3rd/oth century, 
if one can believe al-Ya€kübl, the westernmost group 
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of the Lawata of Barka. However, it appears that 
the ethnic situation of this part of Libya was a little 
different a century earlier, under the domination 
of the Ibagi Imam Abu ‘I-Khattab ‘Abd al-A‘Ia b. 
al-Samb al-Ma‘afirl who, in 40-s/757-62, was master 
of the whole of eastern Barbary, Indeed, it is known 
that an Ibàdi chief belonging to the tribe of Lawata, 
one named ‘Umar b. Imkaten al-Lawāti, lived at 
first near the great road which led, following the 
coasts of this country, to the town of Maghmadis 
(ancient Macomadas Syrtis or Macomades Selorum), 
Le. in eastern Tripolitania properly so-called. Then 
he went to settle in the Djabal Nafüsa, in western 
Tripolitania. It is also known that he became governor 
of the province of Surt (Syrtis) in eastern Tripolitania 
on behalf of the Imám Abu "I-Khattáb and that he 
commanded a Lawati brigade, the only one in the 
army of this imdm. It may be supposed that these 
Lawata of eastern Tripotitania constituted, in the 
rst-2ndj7th-8th centuries, the remnants of the 
Leuathae, whose chiefs had been massacred at 
Leptis Magna in 543 A.D., by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and whole main body then 
retired towards the south of Tunisia. 

Tunisia. Al-Yaķūbi mentions the Lawāta (who 
are descendants of the Lewathae of Byzacena) in 
the town of Kabis (Gabès). According to al-Bakri, 
the Lawata were also found, in the sth/11th century, 
in the environs of tbis town. Ibn Khaldün places, 
in the Sth[14th century, some Lawitl groupe in tbe 
mountain called Djabal Lawata situated to the south 
of Kábis. It is to this branch of Lawata that the 
family of Band Maki, who were rulers of Gabès in 
the Sth/ryth century, traces its origin. Another 
group of the Lawata lived in the district of Nafzàwa, 
whose Ibàdi population remained, towards the middle 
of the 3rd/oth century, under the government of 
Miyàl b. Yüsuf al-Lawáti. We know it thanks to al- 
Shammákhi (1oth/16th century), who also mentions 
the existence of a section of the tribe of Lawata in the 
town of Turra (probably the ancient Turris Tamal- 
leni) in the district of Nafziwa. Another section of 
the Ibid Lawata lived, according to the same author, 
at Kantrár in Bilad al-Djarid. The Lawata were also 
found among the Berber tribes who were extermi- 
nated, in 224/838-9, by the Aghlabid general sā b. 
Rayn al-Azdi. This took place between the towns 
of Kastiliya (Tozeur) and Kafsa (Gafsa). Another 
branch of the Lawata of Tunisia, probably the des- 
cendants of this branch of the Leuathae who appear 
alongside the Lares (Lorbous) from the 6th century 
A.D., were found among the Berber-Ibadi tribes who 
followed, in 144/761-2, ‘Abd al-Rabmin b. Rustam, 
the old Ibádl governor of Iftikiya, in his flight from 
al-Kayrawan (Kairouan) to the central Maghrib, 
before the army of the ‘Abbasid general Mubamunad 
b, al-Ash‘ath. 

Algeria. An important section of the Lawata 
lived, if Ibn Khaldün is to be believed, in the vast 
massif of the Awras (Aurés on our maps), alongside 
other semi-nomadic, semi-sedentary populations of 
shepherds and cultivators. They were already 
mentioned in the period of the Ibādi-Nukkāri 
chief Aba Yarid Makblad b. Kaydād (d. 335/947), 
who rebelled against the Fatimid dynasty. Hence the 
Lawata of the Aurés rallied to this chief. They con- 
tinued to live in the Aures until the Sth/r4th cen- 
tury at least and, at this period, they kept in sub- 
jection the Berber groups of the Hawwüra and Keta- 
ma who lived alongside them. At this time, they 
were able to put into the field a thousand cavalry and 
a large number of infantry, The Lawata of tbe Aurès 





preserved their independence, apart from two sections 
of this branch, namely the Band Riban and Band 
Badis, who for several years paid tribute to the 
dynasty of the Band Mozni of the Zab, Later on, 
the Ban Badis seized plains in the environs of the 
town of Nikawus (Ngaows or N’Gaous in the plain 
of the Hodna, north-west of the Aurès). It is very 
probable that the Lawata of the Aurès were simply 
the remnants of the Lawata of southern Tunisia 
who succeeded in retiring to this massif after the 
extermination of the Berber tribes of this latter 
region by the Aghlabid general ‘Is b. Ray‘an al- 
Azdi which took place, as mentioned above, between 
Tozeur and Gafsa in 224/838-9. 

Another section of the Algerian Lawāta occupied, 
according to al-Bakr, the surroundings of the town 
of Madjdiana (Medianae of the ancients) which was 
situated near Wad! Mallak (Mellegue, south of the 
ancient town of Madauras (Mdaourouch on our maps), 
on the road which led from Kayrawan to Baghaya. 
The history of this group is unknown to us; however, 
it is not impossible that we are concerned here 
with descendants of these Leuathae who besieged the 
town of Lares (Lorbous) in $43 A.D. 

Ibn Khaldün mentions a branch of the Lawáta 
settled in the plain of Tagrert, ín the environs of 
Bougie. This branch cultivated the land and pastured 
its flocks. In the Bth/r4th century, it was subject to 
the government of Bougie. 

There was no lack in the 4th-6th/roth-rath cen- 
turies, if one can believe al-Shammakht, of small 
groups of Lawta in the oasis of Saf (Souf) and in 
that of Righ, According to this author, a Lawatl 
settled in this latter oasis had come from Barka. 
However, it appears that the majority of these La- 
wáta traced their origin to Nafziwa and the Bilad 
al-Díarid in southern Tunisia, 

An important group of Lawàta who accompanied, 

ing to Ibn Khaldün, the Ibàd! governor of Kay- 
rawán «Abd al-Rabmán b. Rustam ín his flight from 
Ifrikiya to the west in 144/761-2, settled to the 
south of Tahert, capital of the [bI state founded. 
by this emigrant. If Tba Saghir is to be believed, 
the Lawata already lived there towards the end of 
the and/8th century and at the beginning of the 3rd/ 
9th, in the reign of his successor, the Imam al- 
Aflah b. €Abd al-Wabhab. They owned a fortress 
there and often involved themselves in the affairs of 
the Rustamid Imdms, According to al-Baksl, the 
Laváta inhabited, in the 5th/11th century, the region 
situated to the south of Tahert and also the fortress 
cf Izmima situated on the road which linked this 
latter town with the town of al-Maslla, Ibn Khaldün. 
supplies us with several details on this section of 
the Lawata. According to this historian, they fre- 
quented the valley of Minas. At the beginning of the 
gth{roth century, the chief of this Lawátl section 
was in the service of the Fatimid (Ubayd Allah, but 
later these Lawata revolted against al-Mansür, the 
thitd Fatimid caliph, who defeated them and drove 
them out into the desert. There were also wars be- 
tween the Lawata of Minas and a Zanata tribe who 
lived on the other side of this valley. Following 
these wars, the Lawata of Minas went to settle on 
the mountain called Darrádj, where they extended 
their settlements towards the interior of the tell 
and as far as the mountain which dominates the 
Mitidja. According to Ibn Khaldün, this branch of the. 
Lawàta was, in the sth/14th century, liable for tax. 

Morocco. According to the early Arabic sources, 
there were also some Lawita in Morocco. It is 
possible that they may have come from eastern 
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Barbary towards the middie of the 2nd/8th century, | 
probably with the Ibàdi and Sufr chiefs who took | 
refuge in the west of the Maghrib before the ‘Abba- 
sid armies. In any case, when Idris 1 b. *Abd Allàh 
founded the state of the Idrisids in the Maghrib al- 
Aksà, among the Berbers of the north of Morocco who 
rallied to his cause (in 172/788-0) there was also | 
a section of the Lawata. This people probably lived | 
to the south and west of Fas. Ibn Sa‘id al-Gharnati 
notes there, in fact, the territories occupied by 
this people. These are probably the Lawata settled 
‘on the Sebou River who owned the fortress called 
Lawáta Madyan. This fortress was situated on the 
road. which linked the town of Sidjilmisa to Fis, 
Another group of Lawáta lived in the north-west of 
Morocco, south of the town of Aslla (Arzila), the 
territory of which also belonged formerly to this 
people. In the province of Tádlà, south of the Oued 
Umen al-Rabi*, there lived, among the Arabs of the 
tribe of the Band Djabir, the Lawàti tribe of Zandra. 
Mauritania. A certain number of people be- 
longing to the tribe of Lawata, probably merchants, 





lived in the south of Mauritania, in the town of | 
Awdaghast which was an ancient centre of commerce, | 


Itis possible that they may have come from Tahert, 
or more likely from southern Tunisia. 

Sicily. According to Amari, the Berbers of the 
tribe of Lawita appear in the Middle Ages in the 
diplomas of Palermo as amongst the inhabitants of 
this town. There was also in Sicily a colony of the 
Lawit sub-tribe of Maghgha. [t is, indeed, from 
the name of this tribe that the name of the town of 
Magagi is derived (in Arabic al-Maghaghl), mentioned 
in a Sicilian diploma of z82. 
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ACLAWATI, AsO Mogaxxap ‘App ALLAH B. 
MuwaxMAD B. NAsx s. Mv, m. YOsur, noted 
lbádi-Wahbi historiam, traditionist and 
biographer. He was descended [rom Yüsuf al- 
Lawati, the vizier of al-Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahbab, the 
third Ibàdl imám of the Rustamid dynasty (208-50/ 
32571). According to the biographical notices about 
him given in the works of al-Dardilal and al-Sbam- 
maki, he was born in the first half of the sth/1rth 
century in the province of Barka (Cyrenaica). His 
nisba indicates that he was from the Berber tribe of 
the Lawita [g.2.], 0f which several sections were ad- 
herents of the Ibádiyya. In 450/1058-9, when he was 
18 years old, he left his natal Barka and went to 
sete at Adjü, a town situated in the oasis of 
Arigh (modern Oued Righ), and he apparently died 
there in $28/1133-4 at an advanced age. Nothing is 
known of his life, except that he travelled to the 
Kal‘a of the Band Hammad and that he had visited 
two places not very far from the Oued Righ, sc. 
Waghlana (modern Ourlana) in the north, on the 
road from the Oued Righ to Biskra, and Wardilaa 
(Ouargla) to the south of the Oued Righ. One may 
also note that his family had connections with the 
town of Sadráta (the modern ruins of Sedrata) in 
the Ouargla oasis. Indeed, his maternal uncie, the 
learned shaykh Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Mubammad al-Sadratf, was probably a native of that 
town. 

Ibadi tradition rightly accords al-Lawātī a place of 
honour. He was not only an eminent historian and 
traditionist, but also a remarkable poet, He wrote a 
work on the history of the North Airican Ibadiyya 
which was used by the anonymous author of the 
Siyar al-magkà yibh, who used al-Lawatl's autograph, 
He also taught Ibàdi history and siyar to numerous 
pupils. One should mention three of these, who are 
accounted amongst the most celebrated historians 
and biographers of the 6th/r2th century: Abt ‘Amr 
‘Uthman b. Khalifa al-Saif, Abu "l-Rabi€ Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Salam al-Wisyani and Aba Nah, all of whom 
took from al-Lawat! many narratives, to be used in. 
their own works or else to be transmitted to the 
traditionalists of the following generation. Amongst 
other works, whose authors used al-Lawati's tradi- 
tions and stories, may be mentioned, in addition to 
the Siyar al-mashayikh, the K. Tabakét al-mashdyikh 
of al-Dardiint and the K. al-Siyar of al-Shammakht. 

It is interesting to remark that Aba Mubammad 
also devoted time to the explanation of collections 
of IbAgi traditions written in Arabic for adherents 
who were only Berber speaking. Thus for instance, 
in the course of an academic session at Adilü in the 
Ouod Righ, he gave an exposition of the Arabic text 
of the dthar of al-Rabit b, Habib, an Ibadi traditionist 
of the East who flourished in the second half of the 
2nd/8th century. 

Al-Lawatl was also a poet, and al-Shammakbt 
speaks of his poetic diudn. 
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biographes et traditionmistes ibadites-ahbites de 


l'Afrique du Nord du VIII au XVI* s., in Folia 
Orientalia, iii (1962), 52-4. (T. Lewicia) 
LAWH (4), board, plank; tablet, table. 


Both ranges of meaning are found in other Semitic 
languages such as Aramaic, Hebrew, Syriac and 
Ethiopic, and Jeffery thought that, whilst the sense 
“board, plank” might be an original Arabism, the 
‘second sense was almost certainly from the Judaeo- 
Christian cultural and religious milieu (see The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda 1938, 253-4). 

The word occurs five times in the Kurn. The 
first meaning is found in süra LIV, r3, where Noah's 
ark is called dhat alodh. The second meaning is that 
of lawh as writing material, e.g. the tablets of 
the Jah (sūra VII, 142, 149, 153, where the 
plural alwd& is used; see LA, iil, 421). Al-dawdt 
wa ‘Llawh (Bukhari, Tafsir al-Kur'dn, stra IV, bab 
18) correspond to our “paper and ink”. The expres- 
sion md bayn al-lawhayn “what lies between the two 
boards” is found in Hadith, to describe the whole 
Kur’an (Bukhari, Tafsir, sira IX, bib 4; Libd: 
bab 84); cf. ma bayn aledaffatayn (Bukhari, Fad@it 
al-Kur'in, bab 16). In modern Arabic, alat also 
means a school-child’s slate and a blackboard. 

Allach thus means the tablet kept in heaven, 
which in süra LXXXV, 22 is called lawh wab/ár, 
usually translated as the "safely preserved” tablet, 
But it is not certain whether the words in this passage 
are really syntactically connected. If we read 
mohfas*", the word does not go with lawh' but with 
the preceding kwpān" and the translation 
“Verily it is a Kur'ân, famous, preserved on a table 
(see the commentaries) "safely preserved", ie. 
against alteration. 

Tn the commentaries on sūra XCVII, L, the tablet 
is again mentioned: “We sent it down (sc. the Kurān) 
in the night of the decree"; this refers either to the 
first revelation made to Mubammad or to the descent 
of the Kuran from that tablet which is above the 
seventh heaven, to the lowest. The tablet as the orig- 
inal copy of the Kur’an is thus identical with umm 
al-kitad, 

‘The decisions of the divine wif are also written 
on the lawh with the pen, kalam [g%.}, and the par- 
ticulars contained as a whole in God's conscious- 
ness are transmitted by this last, so that on the lau 
are inseribed the archetypes of all things, past, 
present and future. The popular mind represented the 
lawh, following an hadith of the Prophet given by 
al-Bayhakl, as created from a white pearl, with its 
upper and lower surfaces of jacynth, We have there- 
fore to distinguish two quite different conceptions: 

a. The tablet as the original copy of the 
Kura. This idea is found in the pseudepigraphical 
literature. In the Book of Jubilecs, iii, 10, it is said 
that the laws relating to the purification of women 
after childbed (Leviticus xii) are written on tablets 











in heaven. Jub. xii, 28-9, says the same of the law. | 


regarding the "feast of booths” (Lev., xxiii, 40-3) 
and Jub., xxii, 15, of the law of tithes (Lev., xxvii). 

b. The tablet as the record of the decisions 
of the divine will is also found in the Book of 
Jubilees, In Jub., v, 13 it is said that the divine 
judgement on all that exists on carth is written on 
the tablets in heaven. Enoch prophesies the future 
from the contents of these tablets (Book of Enoch, 
xciii, 2; Ixxxi; cüi, 2; cvi, 19). The "scripture of 
truth" is mentioned as early as Daniel, x, 21, the 
contents of which Daniel announces in prophetic 
form. These ideas are connected with the Babylonian 
conception of “tablets of fate”. 














From these passages, it is evident that in the 
pseudo-epigraphic literature also, the tables in heaven 
are also regarded as the originals of revelation, 
sometimes as tablets of fate. This is sufficient to 
explain the double meaning of Zawh in Muslim litera- 
ture. 

For other passages, ef. the index to Charles, 
The apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment, s.v. "Tablets"; it cannot always be said defi- 
nitely to which of these two conceptions a statement 
belongs. 

In SOM mysticism and in esoteric philosophy 
and cosmology, the awh has an important place. The 
pantheistic mystical writer ‘Abd al-Karim al-Diiit 
gv.) (d. in the first half of the oth/rsth century) 
explains in his al-[nsiin al-kimil how God's creation 
is first given shape occultly in the divine knowledge, 
and only Jater given objective individualisation by 
the pen or divine intelligence, which distinguishes 
the created from the Creator and imprints its form 
of existence on the tablet as the mind imprints ideas 
on the soul (R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Isiamic mys- 
ticism, Cambridge to21, rrt-r2 n.). Esoteric works 
identified various forms of the tablet with the pri- 
mal intelligence (as above), the ‘a? al-awwal; with 
tho expressive, universal soul (al-nafs al-ndfika al- 
hulliyya) = the preserved tablet; with the particu- 
larising soul; and with the lach ai-kayild or material 
tablet, which receives the forms of the supersensory 
world (cf. al-Djurdjánt, Ta*rifat, ed. Flügel, Leipeig 
1845, 204). Mystically-inspired persons, it was 
held, might have glimpses of the entirety of God's 
decrees inscribed on the tablet and normally hidden 
from hunian comprehension, either by dreams or by a 
sudden flesh of divine revelation (ithdm), removing 
the veil (see D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
to life in Islam, Chicago 1909, 253-4, 264-5). Finally, 
it may be noted that the gth century Persian 
religious leader Baha? Allah [g.0-] promulgated, at 
different points in his career, various "tablets" 
containing homilectic counsels and prophetic instruc- 
tions for his followers, such as the lawk abamr 
"tablet of coramand” issued in 1280/1863 and ostensi- 
bly from the divine pen, giving an exposition of 
his mission (a document ‘which contributed to the 
schism with his rival Mirzi Vahyà Subb-i Azal); 
the lawh-i bashirdt "tablet of good tidings"; ete. 
(soe E.G. Browno, Materials for the study of the 
Bábi religion, Cambridge 1918, 17, 21-3, 293, 
187). 
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(A. . Wrxsci-[C. E. BoswonrH]) 

AL-LAWH AL-MAHFÜZ [see AL-LAWIU) 

LAWN (4), "colour". One of the distinctive 
features of the Arabic language is the great richness 
of its chromatic vocabulary. 1t is as if the smallest. 
detail, the most minute nuance, was deemed to re- 
quire a nomenclature sui generis. 

Ta the first part of this article, we shall undertake 
a morphological and semantic analysis of the names 
‘of colours. Subsequently we shail see how Muslim 
thinkers, theologians and philosophers, have analysed 
perception of colours. The final part will be devoted to 
the symbolic dimension of colours. 
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For a proper understanding of the subject, some 
clarifications and definitions are required, however: 
the colour of an object is observed, on the purely per- 
ceptive level, with its three sensory variants of 
y (“cofour” in the strict sense), luminosity 
(the "quality", the extent to which the object 
reflects or transmits light) and saturation ("viva- 
"intensity" of the colour). White is au achro- 
matic colour, as is black. Just as, in physics, a white 
body diffuses equally all the visible radiations 
that it receives, so a perfectly black body, for its 
part, absorbs all radiations totally and transmits 
none. The achromatic colours have a zero saturation. 
‘The complementary colours are those which neutral- 
ise each other and which when combined produce 
white: indigo] yellow, blucjorange, violet/yellow-green, 
red[blue-green. Finally, of the seven colours of the 
spectrum, only three, blue, yellow and red, are fund 
amental: they serve to elaborate the other colours, 

Morphological study. The morphology of 
adjectives cf colour is characterised by the fact 
that they are, in the majority of cases, formed on 
the diptote paradigm af‘al in the masculine, fad? 
in the feminine. The afa! theme is a theme of 
intensity, which also supplies the clative; this 
common formulation of the intensive and of the 
adjective of colour is apparently not coincidental, and 
it is asserted that, semantically, the latter may have 
‘been regarded, at a certain stage in the cvolution of 
the language, as an intensive: that which we translate 
as “red” may, originally, have signified “more red 
than ...", The evolution of the language woukl 
have led to the ellipse of the second term of the 
comparison. (In this context see L4, ed. Beirut, ii, 
422-3, root d-y-d. As M. Guillaumont has commented. 
(Problemes de la couleur, 345), “it is a fact that in 
Semitic, there is a particularly nacrow line separating 
names of colours and intensive themes. In Aramaic, 
names of colours are specifically formed on the 
pattern /*. In Hebrew there also exists a series of 
names of colours formed on an intensive pattern 
characterised by the doubling of the last two radi- 
cals (j*i*I) 

Alongside this af*aljfa'la" construction, which is not. 
only that of the majority of adjectives of colour, but 
also that of all the fundamental colours, other forms 
are encountered, admittedly rare, to which we never- 
theless, draw attention, while not forgetting that 
some of them are doublets of the form afal, or com- 
bine ta form doublets of their own. We may inention 
the following themes: Jā“ (hanit), mufaSal (mudjaz- 
28°), fa'l (djawmn), fail (faki®), fatal or fa*il (shkahab, 
Jakik) and mufSt (muhrif). Less common are adjec- 
tives of the patterns fa‘lal, ful, fuSilt, fuSayl, fal, 
facli, fdSilt, fa'üli and fuil. There exists an un- 
doubted link between certain of these themes and a 
certain chromatic nuance: fa%it and saturation, 
waa and mixture, fait ‘and blending. Others 
of these themes are in fact relative adjectives termina- 
ting in i, an indirect manner of denoting colour to 
which Arabic frequently has recourse. Some ad- 
jectives of colour (often borrowed words) are defined 
by relation to an object which represents this colour 
and which serves as a support. Thus wardi derives 
from ward “rose", banafsadji from banafsads "'violet”, 
Auli trom ku}! [g-r.] “collyrium”. It is most probabie 
that there exists a connection between the form of the 
adjective and its meaning. Thus, from the one root 
5, the following are derived: faġ “of a simple 
yellow”, fuka® “very red” (of human complexion), 
Jakit "red or white’, and affa "very white"—o 
inany bright nuances. 
































Nouns of colour are masdars which generally have 
the form filo. This is the only abstract element in 
chromatic terminology. By huma or sufra, Arabic 
expresses "the etate of being red”, “the state of being 
yellow". As with the adjectives of colour, but within 
a less varied spectrum, the nouns of colour, although 
being masdars, are capable of borrowing the following 
themes: fa'a, fa], fa°a! (the last applying, apparently 
exclusively, to white and black, of which the roots are 
“holiow"), i, taf, fitla. For nouns of colour of the 
theme fu‘la, and for these alone, it seems that these 
mesdars cannot be called "verbal substantives” 
since, as we shall see, the verbs of colour which 
correspond to these masdars are denominative 
in origin. 

‘Of the derived forms of the Arabic verb there are 
two—those of the paradigm ifSalla and ifSaila—which 
have a particular quality: they express states (colour. 
or deformity); they do not derive from the “bare 
form" fa'ala, but are denominative in origin, formed 
from adjectives of the paradigm a/'a! expressing the 
states cited above; and they denote an intensive 
aspect which is illustrated by the doubling of the 
final radical, The XIth form {if*élla), less common 
than the IXth (i/*alla) seems to be a doublet of it, 
still more intensive. Thus we have, besides ibyadda 
and iswadda, meaning respectively "to become 
white", "to become black”, ibyddda and iswddda, 
for "to become pure white’, ‘to become black as 
ebony”. All verbs of the IXth and XIth forms 
are verbs of colour or of deformity. It does not, 
however, follow that all verbs expressing a notion of 
colour belong to one of these two forms, Besides the 
latter, which could be described as “essential verbs 
of colour", we encounter others which borrow all the 
verbal forms, “bare” or derived, and which in general 
‘express colour through derivation of sense, 

Finally, attentioa should be drawn to non-teiliteral 
forms and loan-words. The following paradigms are 
encountered: fatal, fitlit, fu'lut, fa'lal and fitlil 
among the former, As for loan-words, the most used 
are: ardjawân “purple”, ziryåb “yellow”, sardjän 
“red and gilt", firfir “violet”, samångħūnā “sky- 
blue”, and aladi “indigo”; these are terms derived 
from Persian or Greek. 

Semantic study. To express the concept of 
"colour", Arabic uses the general term lawn which, 
besides this precise sense, also denotes "shade", 
“aspect”, “type”, “dish (of food)", etc. In addition 
to this general term, we also have the following 
words: bis (stressing a notion of brightness, of clear 
colour}, sabit (liquid colour or tincture, also applied 
to the object which it colours) sina (applied to 
the colour of the complexion), Layf, nadir, Muta. 
(applied to a dirty colour, a mixture of two blended 
colours) ; kharadj, Miasaf and nasif (all three referring 
toa mixture, a combination of two colours sometimes 
regarded as opposites). 

It would seem useful, as preliminary to a semantic: 
survey, to discover how the Arabs perceived the 
colours of the rainbow [see gaws guzan], and how 
they subsequently transcribed their perceptions. 
Since this atmospheric phenomenor. displays a very 
wide spectrum of colours, it is of the utmost interest 
to determine, for each people, the names that they 
have given to what they have seen. We know that 
the Greeks and Romans attributed three colours 
to the rainbow, In his Meteora (iii, 4, 373) Aristotle 
lists red-brown (alourgon), green (prasinon) and 
purple (Phoinikon) in which he sees a progressive 
weakening of the light. Plato shows, in the Timaeus, 
that it is possible to reconstitute all shades with 
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four fundamental colours: black, blue, red, and 
the colour of light. Comparative study of languages 
belonging to very diverse cultural arcas show that the 
divisions of the spectrum are far from always coin- 
siding. They are arbitrary, and differ according to 
situations and the existing resources of the language. 
The great dictionaries anc encyclopaedias of classical 
Arabic present, under the heading kaws kuzah, almost 
unanimously, the following formula: “the rainbow 
consists of strips in a circular arc, coloured yellow, 
red and green”. Here too—green replacing blue 
with which it is often confused—we again find the 
three fundamental colours. 

The primary term used to denote the colour white 
is the adjective abyad. The same root supplies the 
word for "'egg", bayda. Al-abyag also denotes saliva, 
a sword, money, and, paradoxically, in Africa, coal. 
In the Kuan, the terms abyad and aswead appear con- 
secutively, expressing the contrast between light and 
dark, rather than that between white and black. Many 
examples could be quoted where abyad refers to à 
tonality rather than o colour. There exists a host of 
other terms to denote white: ddam, thaghim, diawr 
(which denotes white as well as a dark tonality), 
ashyab, siklab, salm, agharr, faki (a bright white 
as well as a bright red), agmar, kuhabi, haddi, akamm 
(which displays the same peculiarities as diawn), 
havári, Ekilis, azhar, lahak, amrah, ndsi* (brightness. 
of white, yellow, red), yakak, etc. 

The principal term used to denote black is aswad, 
of which the root implies the notion of power, of 
might. The antonym of abyad, sc. aswad, has the 
same characteristics: very often it applies to a dim 
or dark tonality, rather than to the colour black itself 
(cf. Kuen, 11, 187, III, 106, XVI, 58, XXXIX, 60, 
XLIII, 17). The substantive al-aswad can refer to 
such diverse objects and creatures as the snake, the 
scorpion, dates, etc. The masdar "samäd”, referred, 
quite uniquely, to a region of ‘Irak especially rich in 
palm-trees and orchards. 

The range of terms used in reference to black is 
also extremely wide, Worthy of mention are baghs, 
mutakhan, diawn, aktam, hunbib, hindas, kulba, 
Adlik, aban (white, black, or dark red), altwas, abaxi 
(a perfect example of the concept of darkness: black, 
red, green; of, Kurán, LXXXVII, 5) adbas (dark), 
addian, ad‘adj, adhan, adlam, adham (dark; cf. Kuan 
LV, 64), asham, asfa*, muglim, gkudáf, ghirbib (the. 
association between the crow and the colour black is 
very wide-spread; we may recall that the roo: &r-b 
serves to denote black in Hebrew and in Aramaic), 
afham, kárim, kütin, Rakim, akhal, etc. 

Grey, a fusion of black and white, does not have 
a precise colour. It does not have a primary term in 
Arabic. We may mention the designations siaiib and 
aghhab, aghtham, abhab, adsa»s, arbad, armad, armak, 
aghbath, awrak, afhal, kahd, aklas, anwas, amiak, 
amhak, etc. 

The Arabs rarely mention violet. Tàe principal 
term, borrowed from Persian, is banafsadji. Also en- 
countered are kiubbdst, samánghüni, firfiri, evidently 
non-Arabic words, and all of them adjectives of rela- 
tion. The same applies to indigo, of which the colour- 
ing material, a plant, is called khilr, sadds, mughaylir, 
“islim, mür, nil, nila or niladj and wasma. On the 
rare occasions when the colour indigo is mentioned, 
it is through paraphrases: as the colour of the 
indigo, or through adjectives of relation ending in i. 

Blue, on the other hand, is one of the essential 
colours of nature. The usual word denoting it is asra, 
à term which also has the sense of livid, haggard 
(cf. Kur'án, XX, 102). The plural, sardbim, designates 
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snakes. The terminology of this colour is relatively 
limited, and this could be connected with the sym- 
bolic nature of blue, which we shall examine in due 
course, We may cite samdwi, hah, ashhal, ‘awhak and 
ambah (three terms «f a pejorative nature), and 
amlak. 

Green is synonymous with nature. It is the basis 
of life. The usual term is akhdar, an adjective also 
associated with the notion of darkness, since it some- 
times denotes black, dark, grey. We also find al- 
hadrü as a reference to the sky: a further illustration, 
of the link between blue and green, often confused 
in antiquity. The Greeks, the Chinese, the Melane- 
sians, the New Caledonians, the Romans, among 
others, used the same term to denote these two 
colours. Without having the extreme richness of 
those of black and of white, the terminology of 
green is fairly extensive. We shall confine ourselves 
to mentioning havi, abwi, akhdab, akkjab, adias, 
rabik, ‘ashrak and aghyan, 

Yellow is denoted, most often, by asfar, a word 
‘whose relationship with the name of the saffron plant 
(borrowed from Persian) is striking. Arab historians 
applied the designation Banu 't-Asfar (gv, lit. " 
Yellow Ones"] to the Greeks and tbe Byzantines, 
while they called themselves “the Blacks” (or “the 
Masters?) and applied the designation “the Red 
ones" to all non-Arabs. The terminology of yellow 
is extensive. The principa] terms are ibr, dhiryab, 
zabrak, zabradi, zirydb, zahr, asham, afka* (see faki‘ 
for bright white and red), kaladj, amladi, nasi* 
(the same remark as for afta‘) and wdris. 

Orange, like violet and indigo, is indicated by 
means of the adjective of relation applying to the 
object which represents the colour: burlupal “orange”, 
supplies the adjective burtuPdii. 

Red evokes the notions of blood, flesh, fruits, 
life. The two “opposed” and complementary colours, 
green and red, are also the colours of all vegetable 
and animal life, Red has always occupied a position 
of particular significance, in almost every sector of 
humanity, It has always enjoyed a privileged status 
in vocabulary. All its shades are represented, in vir- 
tually all languages. Black, red and white form the 
trilogy of colours that are the best recognised and 
the richest in terminology and symbolism. The usual 
word, in Arabic, is akmar, deriving from a root with 
the sense of ardour, violence, intensity. Red is the 
colour for which Arabic terminology is the richest. 
‘We shall confine ourselves to citing ddam (already 
encountered as a word for white, and pechaps the 
term for red in ancient Semitic), bathagh, abkam, 
thakib, diawn (already encountered as a word for 
white), ahlas, Adnij, addas, madmūm, adhas, adhan, 
arbad, rādini, zabraķ, zāhir, azhā, asiahh, aslagh, 
ashrak, pubäġë, aşhar, saySari, sikldb, (already men- 
tioned’ for white), samari, agkab, adradj, “inik, 
‘anami, ghasik, ghadb, maghlak, fadm, fadn, firds, 
firsad, afdah, faki® (already mentioned for yellow), 
hurüs, akrof, Rirmisi ("crimson"), kaghar, Rani? 
lespecially denoting saturation), attha', Aarih, Ralf, 
hami, mti, am'ar, mamkir, naka, ward (ci. 
Kuran, LV, 57) and yini. 

Brown and pink have a limited vocabulary, It is 
logical, on the other hand that russet-fawn should be 
precisely observed and distinguished by a people 
whose origins lie in the desert, We may mention 
hakram, ahsab, hidar, askkah, ashkar, aşkar, ashab, 
afyas, aMaf, kumayt and ward (already mentioned 
for red). Purple is denoted, in the principal Semitic 
languages, by terms deriving from one single qua- 
driliteral root r-g-w-n. Arab lexicographers claim 
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that the Arabic arghaud is a loan-word from Persian, 
Firfiri and birfiri obviously derive from the same 
etymology as the Greek porphyra and the Latin 
Purpura. For lessened colours other than brown, 
the terminology often relies on variants of terms 
designating dust, ashes and earth. 

The vocabulary of mixtures and blendings of 
colours is very extensive. One is struck by the fre- 
quency of the consonant sh in the formation of 
terms designating flecked, mottled, striped, spotted 
colorations. In addition—which is scarcely surprising 
—the hides of horses and camels are differentiated, 
down to the slightest nuance, by dozens and dozens 
of term (see the articles by Hess and Shihabl, cited 
in the Bibl.). The striking fact, in this context, is the 
large number of terms (adbas, addjan, ad&haw, adra*, 
ad‘as, adghath, adgham, adlam, adhas, adham, etc.) 
with d as the first radical. 

We close this brief survey of the semantics of 
colour with the remark that doublets and loan-words 
are particularly frequent here. 

Tonality, luminosity and saturation. The 
three psycho-sociological components which were 
cited at the beginning of this study are three un- 
evenly-perceived seusory variants. 11 does not appear 
that tonality, in its sense of specific colour, was of 
fundamental importance to the Arabs when they 
evoked, in their literature, the colour of a landscape, 
a garment or any object belonging to their regular 
lives. It was rather a case of indistinct touches con- 
ferring a general impression. On the other hand—and 
this feature is determined by that mentioned above— 
luminosity, and saturation even more so, impressed 
them particularly. This is to be expected of a people 
living in a sun-drenched environment. These two 
notions of luminosity and of intensity seem in addition 
to be confused in the semantic quality of the in- 
numerable adjectives which the Arabic language 
possesses, and which could be called "intensives of 
colour’. The latter are used to qualify a “classical” 
adjective of colour, such as abyad, aswad, akhdar and 
ahmar, and to indicate that this colour has attained 
its highest degree of luminosity or of intensity. 
While the substantives, ai-shabt, al-tashrib, al-tahkik 
and al-ya&P, specifically denote saturation; and 
while, on the other hand, brightness has the names 
al-barik, al-lasif and al-ra'fif; it is nonetheless true 
that the intensives afr‘, nasi‘, khdlis, nadir and 
Satik, previously encountered in this survey, and all 
of them active participles: (a) imply, when they 
govern an adjective of colour, the notions of satura- 
tion and luminosity, indicating that the colour is 
intense and striking; and (b) are capable of being 
applied—originally at least—to any colour whatso- 
ever. Apparently it was at a later stage that Arab 
grammarians assigned to each of these intensives 
a specific adjective of colour to qualify. 

Colour in the works of Aristotle and his 
Arab translators. The Arab philosophers, in 
their analysis of the problem of colour and of its 
perception, were, to differing degrees, influenced by 
Aristotelian theory on the subject. It is important 
therefore to identify the major themes of the 
theses expounded by Aristotle, especially in his 
De anima (i, 4182-4193) and his De sensu et sensib. 
437b-440b). 

The Greek philosophers were struck by the indis- 
soluble link between light and colour on the one hand, 
and transparency on the other. The eyes, the most. 
transparent part of the human body, are the meeting 
point of light or of external colour, and of their 
interior equivalent, a fact which favoured the theory 
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of emanations. What is visible, says Aristotle, is 
colour; and colour is that which is on the surface of 
what is visible by itself, The basis of all the phenom- 
ena of colour is the transparent. The latter, repre- 
sented especially by air and water, carries and deter- 
mines colour, and colour is not visible without the aid 
of light, since it is only in the light that the colour of 
any object may be perceived. Where transparency is 
only potential, there is darkness. Light is like the 
colour of what is transparent, when the latter is 
realised in entelechy. The receptacle of colour must 
be what is colourless. The quiddity of colour is the 
ability to move the transparent in fact; and the 
transparent bas the property of transmitting, 
instantaneously, the colour of the visual object to 
the eye, independently of any notion of time or 
space. One sees it; it is a qualitative and not a quan- 
titative transmission. Aristotle rejects categorically 
tbe theory of emanations, developed by Empedocles, 
revised by Plato in his Timaeus (458 ff.) according 
to which we see by means of "rays of the nature 
of fire", which issue from the eye and meet the 
luminous emanation from the object perceived. 
Aristotle and all those who followed him, including 
the falasifa (g.v.], insisted on the aqueous and non- 
igneous nature of the eye. All the same, the Master 
rejected the idea, propounded by Democritus, Leucip- 
pus and Epicurus, that vision is only the reflection of 
an object, as in a mirror. Every objeet, even opaque, 
contains, in varying proportions, air and water; and 
to the extent to which bodies contain transparency, 
they are susceptible to being coloured. The colour of 
a solid body is the limit, the surface, not of the body 
itself, but of the transparency that is within it. The 
nature of transparency extends, in addition, through- 
out the whole of the body. Colours are the defined 
transparencies which reside in bodies and which 
approximate, more or less to white or to black, 
according to whether they contain more or less fire 
(luminosity and active transparency), or earth 
(the opaque in the absolute), the shining element 
or the obscure element. The essence of colour is the 
act of determining a qualitative change in the light, 
which is, itself, active transparency. The intermediate 
colours—that is, those other than black and white— 
exist neither through juxtaposition of a white and 
black particle, nor by superimposition of one colour 
perceived over another. They result from a total, 
effective blending, of bodies entailing the blending 
of their colours. Such is the determinant cause for 
the existence of a multiplicity of colours, But their 
number is limited, since it is confined within the 
two extremes of white and black. Finally, Aristotle 
distinguishes between darkness and blackness. 
Darkness is the absence of actualisation of the 
transparent. It has no existence per sé. 

Some eminent Arab authors and translators, like 
“Ali b. Rabban al-Tabar! (d. 240/853) and Hunayn b. 
Ishak (d. 260/873) were influenced by Greek theories 
of colour, as they became known to them through the 
medium of the commentators of the early Middle 
Ages. According to al-Tabari, white is evidence of the 
predominance of the dry element over the humid 
within bodies; the exact converse applies to black. 
For him, red results from the synthesis of heat 
with dryness and humidity. Such are the three 
fundamental colours from which the others derive. 
Yellow is the iutermediary between red and black, 
green the intermediary between red and white, 
In the former, humidity is greater than in the latter, 
Other chromatic nuances are determined by varying 
quantities of dryness, humidity and heat. Hunayn, 
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for his part, is complimentary towards Aristotelian 
theories regarding the perception of colours, He 
insists on the fact that light is neither a form of 
fire nor a rarified body, as some of Aristotle's pre- 
decessors had claimed, but a contingency borne by 
a body. Colour is the perfection (entelechy) of limpid 
and diaphanous bodies—namely, water, air and all 
other similar substances—which receive the real 
colour of the objects surrounding them. The trans- 
parent body has no colour per se; but it absorbs the 
colour of the object which it envelops: it thus has 
potential colour. Colours transform the transparent: 
from being potentially coloured, it becomes actually 
coloured. Light, by its presence in the air, renders 
it capable of receiving colour. 

Colour according to the Mu‘tazilis. In its 
defence of the articles of faith by means of rational 
argumentation, the theologico-political school of 
the Mu‘tazills was ted to take an interest in the 
problem of physical bodies and of their perception; 
but they took divergent views on the problem of 
colour. While al-Naggàm (d. ca. 230/843), starting 
with the postulate that accidents cannot be visible, 
classed colors among the substances, the corruptible 
bodies, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamic (d. ca. 220/835), his 
contemporary Mufammar and the majority of the 
disciples of the school, considered colours as accidents 
due to the action of men alone, or produced by the 
very nature of the things that they affect. Thus they 
are not subject to divine creation, but God remains. 
the determínant cause of the accidental determination. 
of substances. God created substances (bodies, 
atoms), capable of producing, by their own nature, 
well-determined accidents, and colour is of 
these. Directly following this reasoning, Hishdin 
al-Fuwati (beginning of the sd/oth century) 
declared that colour does not constitute proof of the 
existence of God, but is a simple form of physical 
bodies. Mufammar, the theoretician of main 
(entity”, “nature"), according to which "God 
creates a thing by virtue of a cause which, itself, 
derives from another cause, which is the fruit of 
another cause . . .", postulated that it is through the 
effect of a ma‘id that blackness differs from white- 
ness, and through another ma‘nd that a certain body 
is black and another white. In fact, accordiag to 
him, every "accident" (movement, colour, taste), 
requires the existence of an infinite chain of determin- 
ing ma*nds, of which the initial cause is the Creator. 
“If God colours a body, it is because this body is by 
nature susceptible to colour. The same applies for 
other accidents" (Nader, Système, 161). Abà Hashim 
akDjubbá" (d. 321/933) classed colouration (al- 
laxniyya), like substantiality, corporality, and 
accidentality, among the real things which do not 
actually exist. He considered that substance is not 
coloured necessarily, but that any substance en- 
dowed with colour is incapable of losing it Abu 
"I-Kásim al-Balkht (d. ca. 3t9[o3t) declared, for his 
part, that substance has always been endowed with 
colour. But the two masters agreed in stressing the 
fact that substance and colour are two distinct 
things: the first depends on divine action, while | 
the second is engendered by the substance which 
bears it. 

In fact, the Makdldt of al-Ash*arl (392-3) echo the 
controversy which developed within the school con: 
cerning these questions. From the perception of a 
coloured object, can one abstract the colour, knowing 
that the latter cannot be perceived, but only known? 
Or indeed, can one at the same time perceive white: 
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‘does one see only the colour and not the object, as 
al-Nazzàm suggested ? Opinions differed on the above. 
points. As regards sensible awareness of the exterior 
world, al-Nazram borrowed from the pre-Aristotelian 
philosophers their sensualist thesis, and their theory 
f "pores" and “emanations”. According to him, 
colour, form, flavour, taste etc., are each perceived 
‘only through the medium of an opening of a certain 
kind, by which the senses are affected. Each of 
these sensations is a rarified body: it emanates from 
a sensible object, penetrates through the specific 
apertures of the sensory organs, and thus reaches the 
consciousness of the being that senses it. Al-‘AIIAf 
(d. after 226/840) spoke of a divine intervention in 
the operation of man's awareness of sensible objects; 
but other Mu*tazill theoreticians, like Mufammar, 
regarded the perception of sensible objects as a 
natural act of the sensory organs, as an engendered 
act (mutrallad), free from any divine initiative. 
Colour according to the faldsifa. At the 
mecting-point of Mu‘tazilisim and of falsafa, of 
which be was oue of the major initiators, al-Kindf 
(d. ca. 259/873) was greatly interested in the " physical 
sciences" and, consequently, in the theory of light, 
of colour, and of their articulation. In his work, as ia. 
that of his most eminent successors, the influence of 
Aristotelian theories, as they had been transmitted to 
the Arabs through the contemporary Neo-Platonism, 
is manifest. For "the philosopher of the Arabs", 
colour ís a "'general accident, since it affects numerous 
things”. An accident perceived by the first of "the 
two noble sensory perceptions" (al-kassaym 
Sharifayn), sight and hearing. Just as the active 
tellect has the function of ‘actualising potential 
telligibles, the light which strikes opaque objects 
transforms potential colours into actual colours. 
The truly diaphanous body has no colour of its own, 
since it is the vehicle of the colour of the objects 
situated behind it, Of the four elements of the 
universe, only earth is not transparent: it is thus the 
only bearer of colour in thir sublunar world. For an 
object to be affected by light and thus, a bearer of 
colour, it must be eireumseribed, not fluid, compact, 
and it must form an obstacle (ya%arif) to visual 
rays. The colours which we believe that we perceive 
fire are in fact the colours of terrestria! particles 
which are mixed with the fire. The latter—like air 
and water—is totally colourless. At the same time, 
our senses give us the illusion that the sky is azure 
(lasaward®) in colour, although it is not so at all. 
In fact, the colour that we believe we see in the sky 
is an artificiality: it is the colour of the vaporous and 
terrestrial particles of which the air is full. The stars, 
on the other hand, are circumscribed and compact 
bodies, as is proved by the fact that they eclipse one 
another. That is why they may be coloured. 
Al-Fárábi (d. 339/950) was also interested in 
colours. The latter, he tells us, occur on the surface 
of bodies, under the effect of a luminous source, since 
they do not exist in themselves. They are thus acci- 
dents provoked by this source of light. The chromatic 
differences are provided by the different dispositions 
of the lighted bodies. Colours only affect the sublunar 
world, the world of generation and of corruption. 
The heavenly bodies, the primary elements (ustubus- 
sit), the simple bodies, have no colour, The colour 
of terrestrial bodies derives from the fusion of the 
elements composing each one of them. The presence 
of the fire element brings a tendency towards white, 
that of the earth element a tendency towards black. 
The intermediary colours result from the proportions. 























ness and white, blackness and black? Or again, 


in which these two primary elements are blended. 
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Repeating an Aristotelian formula, al-Faribt defines 
colour as “the surface of the diaphanous body, in 
the measure of its transparency”. White is not the 
negation of black, nor black that of white: these 
opposite do not annihilate each other. 

The Ildiwán al-Safa? [gv] (2nd half of the 4th/roth 
century) authors of a collective encyclopaedia clearly 
influenced by Neo-Platonian emanationism, con- 
sidered colour one of the complementary attributes 
of the body, It is a “spiritual accident”, a ‘form 
which the soul puts into the body”, Light is bound 
up with the souls and spirits that circulate within it. 
While traversing diaphanous bodies (“the purest 
bodies are diaphanous") in the some way in which 
the soul circulates in the human body, light carries 
colours up to the pupil, preserving their purity 
tact. At the level of the pupil, the visual faculty 
perceives the colours, then transmits them to the 
imaginative faculty, Light and darkness ac "spiritual 
colours". On contacts with bodies, they transform 
themselves, respeelively, into white and black, 
which are “corporeal colours". Colours, defined as 
“the brightness of the rays of bodies" appear only 
on the surface of the latter. There exist seven simple 
colours: white, black, red, yellow, green, blue and 
"the dull colour" (al-Audra, violet ?). Black derives 
from an earthy humidity which prevents light from 
reaching vision. Black is the absence of light. It 
causes convergence of the visual cluster. At the 
opposite extreme, white is the manifestation of light 
in its full purity. For its part, it entails a divergence 
of the visual cluster. The other colours are inter- 
mediaries between these two extremes; each one 
being characterised by the respective part played by 
the quantity of white and of black which it contains. 
An object appears yellow when an obstacle prevents 
ht from appearing pure. Red can derive from 
“putrefactive causes” (through excess of humidity) 
or from “liquefactive causes" (through excess of 
heat). Green draws near to black, in the sense that, 
here too, an earthy humidity is dominant, constrict- 
ing the passage of light and of the visual rays. Blue 
belongs to the chromatic family of green. God made 
the air blue and the plant green to accommodate 
the interest of His creatures. In fact, these two colours. 
possess the virtue of being salutary for the vision, 
‘The colours of the rainbow are four in number: red. 
yellow, green and blue: each of these colours corre- 
sponds to one of the four primary qualities, namely, 
heat, dryness, humidity and cold; and to one of the 
four elements, namely, fire, air, earth and water. 
Finally, these authors reject the theory of emana- 
tions. Such a thesis, they declare, could only be 
supported by people having no "experience of the 
tbings of the spirit and of nature" 

Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), like Aristotle, classed the 
psychology of the sensory apparatus among the 
physical sciences. He devoted an entire chapter of 
his Shifa? to the problems of vision and of colour. 
Light is a quality affecting diaphanous bodies: and 
colour, opaque bodies. The latter are coloured 
potentially. Colour can exist without being visible; 
but actual colour occurs only by virtue of its clarity. 
Colours do not exist, in fact, in bodies. A black, 
dark body, is potentially coloured. An object that 
is coloured when it is lit up, will be colouriess in the 
dark: it is deprived of actualised colour. The actively 
transparent (air, water, the celestial sphere) is a 
diaphanous medium, and at the same time a vehicle. 
The illuminating body approaches the coloured 
body, without any change, any alteration, affecting. 
the diaphanous medium, The existence of light makes 



































the potential transparent an actualised transparent. 
As light increases, so the manifestation of colour 


increases also, Ibn Sind followed the views of Aristotle 
in regarding as absurd the theory of emanations, 
in rejecting the theory that assimilated vision to a 
reflection similar to that transmitted by a mirror, 
and in distinguishing between darkness and black- 
ness. He rejected the theory according to which 
only whiteness is a colour, and blackness is darkness, 
since, he tells us, black is illuminated, and it gives 
light to things other than itself. Consequently, 
colour is not whiteness alone Absolute, generic 
colour, is not light; but the letter is the cause for 
the apparition of the former, and the cause of its 
transmission. Light is thus a constituent part of the 
visible entity which we call “colour”. Effective 
colour results from the encounter of light with 
potential colour. The- intermediary colours result 
from the blending of black and white. White can 
turn into black in three different ways: (a) through 
grey of increasing darkness; (b) through red tend 
increasingly towards brown; and («) through green 
and indigo. These diverse processes are the reflection 
of the diversity of composition of the intermediary 
colours. 

Ibn al-Haytha (d. 436/1039), in his Optics, took 
issue with those scholars who denied the real existence 
of colour, and declared that it was only an apparition 
situated between the eve and the source of light. 
According to bim, if itis true that the appearance of 
colour is affected by the quality of the light which 
carries it, and that the same colour can be transform- 
ed according to the degree of light which itis given, it 
nonetheless remains a fact that colour has an exist- 
ence of its own. His commentator Kamal al-Din al- 
Farist (d. 720/1320) explored the fundamental con- 
nection between light and colour. In darkness, 
colours are presented, potentially, in coloured bodies. 
They are transformed into actual colours when light 
affects these bodies, 

Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) devoted a paragraph of his 
Fial to colour. Here we read that the air is invisible, 
because it has no colour; whereas water is visible, 
is white. Similarly, fire also is colourless 
in its sphere; the colour that we see in burning wood, 
in the wick of a lamp or in any other body that is 
consumed by fire, derives from the measure of 
humidity contained in these bodies. In burning, 
the latter is transformed into igneous air; and the 
colour which each of these burning bodies adopts 
is determined by the materials of which it is com- 
posed. It is also particles of humidity which give rise 
to the rainbow. The scholar of Cordova subsequently 
sets out to refute the theses of the “Ancients”, 
according to whom white results from a divergence 
of the visual cluster, and black from a convergence 
of this cluster. According to him, black is invisible, 
because perception exists only through an extension. 
of vision. Since the eye sees only that which is 
coloured, black is not a colour. It is, in fact, only 
darkness, the non-being, privation of colour and eye 
sight. When we believe that we "see" black, we are 
subject to an optical illusion. It is purely a matter 
of convention and metaphor when we describe a 
Person, a crow or a garment, as black. In fact, each 
of these bodies has its own colour, which is not black. 
As for the difference between a matt black and a 
shiny, bright black body, this derives not from the 
black itself, but from the lustre, the brightness and 
the scintillation, which are distinct and constitute 
a colour in its own right, which affects all the 
chromatic nuances, We may recall that Plato counted 
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“the colour of light” among the four fundamental 
colours. One could, says Ibn Hazm, just as well say 
that the dull is a specific colour, since the vision 
perceives it. Such is also the case with brightness, 
with luminosity. It is evident that the Zahici master 
was particularly aware of the sensory variants of 
colour, He goes on to establish a hierarchy in the 
vividness of perception of colours, whose order is as 
follows: white, yellow, red and green. It is to be noted 
that he shows a great deal of circumspection in the 
declaration of his statements, since he is careful to 
follow them, invariably, with the formula "God alone 
knows!" or even "May God assist us!”” 

Ibn Bádidie (d. 533/1139), elaborated a whole 
doctrine of colour in his Treatise on the soul. The in- 
fluence of Aristotle, in particular of his De sensu et 
sensib. is evident; a fact which the author makes no 
attempt to conceal, as he quotes from the latter work 
‘on more than one occasion, The postulate is that the 
primary sensory element of vision is colour. The seeing 
soul (al-nafs al-basira) is the faculty which exists in 
the eye and which enables it to perceive colour. It is 
localised in the vitreous humour, which the Arab 
philosophers called the glacial humour (al-rufiiba 
aledjalidiyya). Colour is, in substance, a form. It is 
perceptible only through the intermediary of the 
air; and when a coloured object is placed directly 
before the eye, the latter is incapable of perceiving 
it. The air only discharges its function as a vehicle 
for colour when it is lit by a luminous source. Two 
hypotheses could thus be formulated: (4) colours, 
in darkness, are potential only, and have no effective 
existence; (b) the air absorbe colours only through 
the influence of the optical image in which these 
colours reside. For Ibn Badjdja, the potential 
existence of colour in darkness is in no doubt, Proof 
of this existence lies in the different tonalities of the 
seme colour, depending on the quality of the sur- 
rounding light, which includes penumbra. He adds 
that this was demonstrated well by Aristotle (see 
De sensu et sensib., lii, 440a, 7-13). As for the phos- 
phorescence and the sheen of certain objects and 
animals, these are determined not by colour but 
by impressions affecting the eye. The property of 
colour, endowed by the fact that it derives from the 
blending of the lighted with the coloured body, is that 
of being, itself, a dispenser of light, and of moving 
the air. Colour therefore contains light, It promotes a 
movement in the lighted body, in that it is lighted 
lor this body is, itself, a vehicle for colour. In addi 
tion, colour puts the diaphanous into effect, by reason 
of the fact that the latter only accepts colour be- 
cause it is lighted. Democritus was mistaken in 
declaring that vision in a vacuum would be purer 
than through the diaphanous. Just as colour cannot 
be perceived in the absence of light, so the latter is 
only perceptible when associated with colour. 

‘The eminent commentator on Aristotle, Ibn Rushd 
(d. 595/1198), also undertook to expound a theory of 
light and of colour, as far as possible consistent with 
the spirit of the Peripatetic science, as transmitted 
through the intermediary of Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sium, Themistius and Jean Philiponus. He sets out 
his theory in his Great Commentary on De anima 
and his Epitome on Parva naturatia. Colour exists 
on the surface of a certain body. It is the entelechy 
(actualisation) of a limited transparency, in that 
it is a limited transparency, while light is the er 

















telechy of an unlimited transparency. Resulting 


from a blending of fire with diaphanous body, 
colours find in the light, not the cause of their 
transmission of the visual organ, but a genuine 








‘essence and existence. We have seen that Ibn Bádidja 
supported the theory according to which colours exist, 
in potentia, in bodies, whether the latter are lighted 
or not. Unlike his compatriot from Saragossa, the 
master of Cordova claims that they can exist effec- 
tively, even when they are not perceived. They only 
become visible under the effect of light. “Tt is evident 
that light is necessary for colours to be visible; 
whether because it gives to colours the form and the 
manner of being (malakajhabitus) by which they 
impinge upon the transparent; or because it gives 
the transparent the form by which it receives the 
action of the colours; or else both can be achieved” 
(apud L. Gauthier, Ibn Rockd, 133). 

For his part, Averroes maintains the following 
connection: light gives to the transparent the manner 
of being which enables it to be influenced by colour. 
Light and colour coexist in the diaphanous milieu. 
They derive, the former from a body which is lumi. 
nous in itself; the latter from a body which is coloured 
in itself, Light brings about the actualisation of 
potential colour, in such a way that it is capable of 
moving the diaphanous; which is transformed from 
‘the potentially diaphanous to the effectively di- 
aphanous; and can, as a result, absorb colour and 
transmit it to the eye. Thus the objective existence. 
of colours, and their effect on the eye, depends on 
light. But visibility is not a condition for the existence 
of colour. It follows that, contrary to the view of 
Ton Badjdja, colour as such does not contain light. 
When light acts upon the diaphanous, then, according 
to the intensity of this light, and its degree of trans- 
parency, different colours are produced. White 
derives from a blending of pure fire, that is, solar 
light (in its capacity as a luminous element) with air 
(in its capacity as the most diaphanous element). 
Black derives from a blending of turbid fire (that 
which is located above the elements and below the 
spheres) and earth (in its capacity as the most opaque 
element). The two absolute colours are thus "the 
primary elements” (usfukussanf) of the colours. 
All the other colours are situated between these two 
extremes. They result from an infinity of proportion- 
ing of the chromatic pair white/black. To the extent 
to which an intermediate colour (green, red, yellow, 
etc.) tends towards white, it loses, in proportion, 
the ingredient of black which it contains, and vice 
versa. In common with Aristotle, his Arab commen- 
tator believes that the blending of colours consists, 
not in a juxtaposition or a superimposition, but in a 
total union of constituent elements, in the event, 
of fire and diaphanous bodies. 

It is evident that, while the Arab theologians and 
philosophers did not neglect the subject of colour, 
they were concerned essentially with the manipul 
tion of theories inherited from tbe Greeks and trans- 
lated, since the srd/oth century, by men like Yabyà 
b. al-Bitrik, Hunayn b. Isbak, Ishak b. Hunayn or 
Bishr b. Matta. There was, strictly speaking, no 
‘Atab-Muslim doctrine of colour, and, as far as we 
know, no monograph devoted to this question. 

‘A mystical vision of colour. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the universal nature of the spirit- 
ual experience of colours. In this context, the works 
of H. Corbin enable us to appreciate the interest 
which certain Muslim mystics, like Nagjm al-Din 
Kubrà (d. 618/r226) and alSimnánl (d. 737/1336) 
took in the phenomenon of colours, and in the syn- 
chronism between them and the interior visi 
Taking up the theory of "physiological colours" 
dear to Goethe, which the German master espoused 
in his Farbenlehre (1808), to refute the hitherto ur 
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challenged theses of Newton, the Iranian theosophist 
al-Kirmáni (d. 1870) laid stress on the difference to 
be established between the existence (wudjūd) 
and the manifestation (ger) of colour; a difference 
which has nothing to do with the classic distinction 
drawn by the faldsifa between potential and actual 
existence. His hermeneutic of colours “sets in motion 

. à symbolism based on an integral spiritual 
realism" (Corbin), Colour is the language of souls. 
The eye—the meeting point between exterior light 
and interior light—does not reflect passively the 
world which is presented to it; it participates in the 
perception of things, and produces its own colour. 
Deriving support from certain verses of the Kur’an 
which, like XIII, 16 and XXXV, zo, make forceful 
statements such as “Are the blind man and he who 
sees equal; are darkness and light equal. 
al-Kirmán! considers that the colours perceived by 
our eye are those of bodies, not those of rays of 
light, and that they exist in the supra-sensible 
worlds. "Light is the abstract of colour, or colour 
in the abstract state... Light is the spirituality of 
colour; and colour is the corporality of light ... 
It is through tbe medium one of the other that they 
enter our field of vision" (Corbin). Without light, 
colour is still present, but is similar to a body de- 
prived of its spirit. Every compound, whether it be- 
longs to the sensible or to the supra-sensible world, 
therefore has a colour. The colour of the world of 
Intelligence is white; that of the world of Spirit is | 
yellow; that of the world of the Soul is green; that 
of the world of Nature is red; that of the world of 
Matter is an ashen colour; that of the Imaginary 
world is deep green; that of the material body i 
black. In the same spiritual context, we may recall 
the famous formula of Novalis: "Colour is an attempt 
by matter to become light"; and this comment by 
Rudolph Steiner: "Colour is not only a quality 
applied to the surface of objects, but a light flashing 
from the soul of things to reveal itself to our soul", | 

These reflections lead us on to the symbolism of | 
colour. 

The symbolism of colour. Colours are capable 
of acting, on the human being, independently of the 
optical system; and the sensation of colour, essential- 
ly, is an individual thing before it is a collective 
thing. The link between human perception, power 
of evocation and psychism, does not need to be | 
proved, Also, since time immemorial, peoples have | 
‘used colours as a system for the communication of 
thought, and as “signs” and symbols of abstract 
ideas. Although each colour does not deuote, in- 
controvertibly, a universal quality, a number of 
invariants have been isolated by comparative study. 
Colours have played a role of considerable importance 
in ritual, in magic and in superstition. Nor are the 
psychological, physiological and physical effects of 
colour to be ignored: this “language of colour” in 
which is expressed, in art, the ineffable role of the 
chromatic nuances, whose faculty of interaction is 
essential for painting. 

One quotation from the Kur'an will suffice to prove 
that this was also the case with the Arabs. In XVI, 
13 we read: "^... in that He has disseminated various 
colours upon the Farth, here, truly, is a certain sign 
for a people that is edified see also XVI, 6; 
XXX, 22; XXXV, 27, 28; XXXIX, 21). 

One of the most striking manifestations of the sym- | 
bolic connotations of colours among the Arabs, is the | 
Phenomenon of opposites (al-addéd [g.v.]). We have 
seen, in studying the semantic value of certain ad- 
jectives of colour, that they were sometimes capable 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 






































of embracing two diametrically opposite meanings. 
This phenomenon is particularly to be noted in the 
case of white and black, which have common ad- 
jectives. To signify wine, the Arabs used a number 
of euphemisms, of the type “the fair drink", “the 
golden one”, etc. It seems to have been the same 
reasoning that led them, superstitiously, to avoid 
the use of certain terms, and to evoke them either 
by sufficiently eloquent imagery, or by antiphrasis, 
in cases where the context rendered the sense un- 
equivocal. Even today, in certain parts of the Orient 
and the Maghrib, in order to avoid pronouncing 
the word “black” (the accursed colour, the colour 
‘of Hell), opposites are used. In Morocco, al-abyad 
sometimes denotes tar or coal, [t has been observed, 
in addition, that some adjectives occasionally 
qualify two colours which, while being different, none- 
theless present certain affinities. In the collective 
unconscious where humanity's roots are laid, it does 
not seem that our ancestors felt the need to establish 
a tight partition between colours which may be re- 
garded as being close, as they offer similar attributes 
of luminosity or of intensity, such as blue and green 
in the former instance, yellow and red in the latter. 
The same conclusion holds good for the Arabs. For 
them, the symbolic value of white, does not seem to 
bave been much different from that which it was 
for the majority of peoples, for certain latent asso- 
ciations are universal. The colour of brightness, 
of loyalty, of royalty, sc. white, most often symbolises 
purity, joy, chastity and virginity in popular psychol- 
ogy. White, the confusion of all the colours, is unity, 
the very image of divinity. The body of the archangel 
Gabriel is snow-white. The white bird is the emissary 
sent from Heaven to tell good news. The white cock 
is held to be the incarnation of an angel. It was a 
white cock that Allah sent to indicate to Adam the 
times of prayer (Kisas, 13, 65-7, 126, 200). By 
reference to the white hand of Moses, when he accom- 
plished the miracles recounted in the Kurân, the 
expression yad bay? symbolises potency, power, 
authority. In the colloquial speech of Syria, “a white 
heart” designates a person of good companionship, 
‘of noble nature; “a white standard”, a good reputa- 
tion; “white tidings”, a joyful message. In Egypt, 
a fine day is compared to milk or to a white flower. 
But, as in the Far East, and as in Europe for a loag 
time, white can also be the colour of grief and of 
mourning. Death is livid and white in contrast to 
the redness of life. The shroud is white. White hair 
is the forerunner of death. In Spain, in Morocco, in 
eastern Persia, white was also the colour of mourning. 
(cl, Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 298-9). The popular 
subconscious has, furthermore, also been aware of 
this affinity between white and death, and the end 
of life is characterised by rhetorical figures such as 
“white death”, sudden and natural death, death in 
which human knowledge is powerless towards the 
‘unknowable. 

Aswad and sayyid present an etymological relation- 
ship that is loaded with meaning. The Arabs sensed 
‘that black was a dominant colour, exercising over 
them a fascination that was mingled with fear. Black, 
darkness, the night, mystery—all of these demand 
respect. The Black Stone of the Ka'ba is a pillar 
of spiritual influence. Black is the coat of “the un- 
known journey", of mourning and of all sadness, It 
is also the joint symbol of vengeance and revolt 
(ck the black flag of the ‘Abbasids). In the history 
ol superstition in the lands of Islam, black occupies a 
privileged position. By a kind of homeopathic magic, 
it is used as a charm against “the evil eye". The black. 
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cat is endowed with enormous magic power: it is a 
creation of Satan, and aayone who cats its flesh 
is immunised against illness; its spleen, when applied 
to a woman, stops menstruation. For the Muslims, 
as for so many other peoples, the black crow exer- 
cises a baleful influence; meeting the bird is an un- 
favourable omen, since the bird is the herald of 
separation; is it not assumed that the Prophet said 
that the crow must be killed, since it is wicked and 
perverse? The chains of Hell are black. black cloud 
is a sign of divine wrath. Cain killed Abel with a 
black rock (Kisas, 8, 108, 121, 186-7, 193-4, 298). 
Al-sawdi? is the black bile, source of sorrow and 
fear. "Black liver" is a term applied to a sworn 
enemy; "black heart" is a degenerate and vulgar 
personality; "black news" denotes a calamit 
“black life” is unfortunate; a "black face" belongs 
to a discredited person; “black death” is reserved 
for that caused by strangulation. 

Blue, at the opposite extreme from red, is a cold, 
fleeting, profound, immaterial colour. The sky and 
the sea are blue; anyone who plunges into them is 
lost to intinity, since their depth is immeasurable. 
Metaphysical fear is a “blue fear”. The Arabs con- 
sidered this colour magical, inauspicious and dis- 
turbing. Blue eyes are a source of bad luck; and mis- 
creants are depicted with them in the X'isas al-anbiya? 
(1x7, 121, 123). In Egypt, as a defence against the 
"evil eye”, blue-coloured grains of alum (shabha) 
are hung at the neck of children and adults. Blue 
stone possesses a share of the sacred force, by virtue 
of its celestial colour. The magical power of blue is 
at the same time the dispenser of ill fortune and a 
defence against it. The "blue enemy” is an inveterate 
and mortal enemy. In Syrian parlance, when it is 
said of a person that “his bones are blue”, this means 
that he is of cunning, vindictive nature. Blue is the 
colour of haggard, livid, frightened people. In the 
only Kurnic passage where the root r-k occurs 
(XX, roa), it is used to describe the guilty ones on 
the Day of Last Judgment. This is why, as with 
black, the Arabs took pains to avoid mentioning 
this colour. In certain regions of Egypt, one says 
“green rather than “blue”, A disagreeable or fretful 
day is also described as "'a black day" oe "ta blue day". 
We may note that in Sanskrit, the term nila serves 
to denote both blue and black, two colours regarded 
as maleficent. In Egypt, nile (indigo) is a sign of 
misfortune, of failure. 

Equidistant between infernal red and celestial blue, 
green has a medium role, a form of equilibrium dear 
to Islam. For the Arabs, as for many other peoples, 
it is the symbol of good luck, of natural fertility, of 














vegetation, of youth. For Islam, the green standard | 


of the Messenger of Allah and the green cloak of ‘Ali 
have become the very emblems of the Religion. As à 
beneficent colour, green belongs so naturally to the 
popular spirit of the Arabs that their colloquial 
language i» full of expressions where this colour 
symbolises joy, gaiety or success, In Syria, a "green 
hand" is used in describing a lucky person. To wish 
somebody a good year, one uses the expression “green 
year", and when one takes up residence in a new 
dwelling, green leaves of beet are hung there as a 
token of good luck. In Morocco, the expression “my 
stirrups are green” means “I bring the rain when T 
travel into an area where it is awaited”. Muhammad 
himself declared: “The sight of green is as agreeable 
to the eyes as the sight of a beautiful woman (cf. 
al-Djābiz, Tarbi“, 137). The archangel Gabriel has 
two green wings. The Heavenly Throne is carved 
from a jewel green in colour. Abraham is clothed, in 








Paradise, in green garments, The Preserved Tablet 
[see Lawn] is made of emerald (Kijas, 7, 13, 139, 220). 
The title "'Green Bird" is the name given to a number 
of saints, One should not ignore the special place 
reserved by the doctrine of djíhdd to the shabid, 
“the martyr in the Way of Allah”; while the corpses 
of these martyrs remain ia their tombs, their souls 
on the other hand, are entitled to privileged treat: 
ment: “Allah puts their souls into the bodies of 
green birds, which quench their thirst in the rivers 
of Eden, and eat of its fruits a famous hadith, 
In symbolism and the occult sciences, the emerald, 
a beautiful green stone, is seen as endowed with an 
esoteric significance and a regenerative power. The 
Emerald table is the title of a work, which appeared 
in the Middle Ages, containing all the laws of occult- 
ism and the Kabbala, and attributed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, “The colour green”, said al-Simnant, “is 
the most appropriate to the secret of the Mystery 
of Mysteries”, In Islamic cosmology, Kdf [q3-] tbe 
mountain encircling the terrestrial world, is made of 
green emerald, whose colour is reflected by the 
celestial vault. The image “green death” refers to the 
action of clothing oneself in rags or patched gar- 
ments, as do the dervishes and the Süfts. It is thus 
the most gentle of deaths, accepted willingly and 
endowed with spiritual worth. 

‘The colour of gold and of the sun, of butter and 
honey, but also that of sulphur and the flame that 
consumes, yellow presents a wide ambivalence on the 
symbolic level, and not only for the Arabs. It can, 
according to the nuances applied to it, refer just as 
easily to cowardice or treason as to royal power and 
glory. The sight of the Ange! of Death gives to Adam 
Sweat “the colour of saffron”. At the time of the 
“descent of Jesus” and the Last Judgment, the 
guests of Paradise will have white faces, those of 
Hell black; as for the people condemned to undergo 
“the ordeals of the tomb” their faces will be “tha 
colour of saffron” (Kisas, 75, 308). The link between 
bright yellow and youth, love, waiting, separation, 
is widespread in human psychology. For the Anda- 
lusian poets, the yellow of the narcissus is the symbol 
of he lover who pines away for unrequited love. 
The colour yellow symbolises the pain of separation. 
Al-safri? denotes bile. In the parlance of the Levant, 
“a yellow smile” denotes a smile full of envy. On 
the other hand, we may note that in the ‘Abbacid 
period, the Muslim East displayed a definite pre- 
dilection for yellow. Even food was coloured yellow 
through the Use of saffron. 

Red is the colour of fire and of blood, of passion, 
ot impulse and of danger. It is fundamentally linked 
to the vital force, and to the warlike qualities. It is 
gushing colour, hot and male, unlike blue and green 
The name of the first man, Adam, signifies ‘red in 
Hebrew. As with yellow, its symbolism is ambivalent, 
both divine and infernal. The Burning Bush has its 
equivalent in the Fumace. The red sulphur (kibrit 
ahmar) of Islamic esotericistn denotes Universal Man, 
the product of the action of hermetic red. It is said 
that at the battles of Badr and Hunayn, the angels 
‘who assisted the faithful against the infidels wore red 
turbans or belts. But, on the other hand, when the 
Eternal decreed the destruction of Saba? and of its 
dam, He sent red rats to undermine the edifice (Kipaş, 
280, 286). The Arabs qualified with "'red" the form of 
death caused by the emission of blood. In popular 
speech, an unlucky year is called "a red year". 
In Syria, the expression “his eye is red” applies to 
a cruel person; and “his wool is red” means that he 
is accursed. 
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We see that the problem of colours, of their trans- 
mission and their perception, is quite complex. There 
has been a definite evolution in chromatic perception 
since the origins of humanity. In early antiquity, man, 
was, apparently, above all sensitive to the light, and 
very little to colour es strictly defined. Gradually, 
psychism—and, consequently, semantics—learned 
to distinguish the nuances and to designate them. The 
infinite richness of the colours emerged slowly in the | 
course of the centuries, The apprenticeship of colour 
took place in the milieu surrounding each people. 
Language and perception have interfered, without 
ever totally covering all aspects of the question. 
Symbolism has entered into the element of subjec- 
tivity and ambivalence inherent in every perception 
of colour, while the human brain has extended its 
field of reflection, the range of its thought, and 
rendered its transsion more flexible, by learning 
how to nuance it. 
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LAWSHA, Spanish Loja, a small town of al 
Andalus, 35 miles to the south-west of Granada, 
on the leit bank of the Gemil at the foot of an im- 
posing limestone mountain, the Periquestes. It has 
now rather less than 30,300 inhabitants, but was 
probably more important during the Arab period. 
It was the birthplace of the famous Lisin al-Din 
Ibn al-Khatib [g.v], who wrote an enthusiastic 
description of it. The walls of the kisa which com- 
manded the town during the Arab period can still 
be seen. It was repopulated in 280/893 during the 
reign of the dmiy ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad. This 
“key of Granada” was besieged in 1486 by the 
Catholic kings, who eaptured it on 25 Djumidi I 
891/29 May 1486. 

Bibliography: Yiküt, Buldim, iv, 370; F. 
Simonet, Description del reino de Granada, Granada 
1872, 95-6; R. Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au lemps 
des Naşrides, Paris 1973, index. 

(E. Lévi-PRoveNgAL 

LAYL and NAHAR (Ar.), two antithetical terms 
which designate respectively night and day, but 
do not have exactly the same status and are not 
parallel. 

Layl is treated as a collective noun without dual 
(except ín poetry where the use of thís Incorrect form 
is justified by the requirements of metre), or plural; 
it possesses, as would be expected, a noun of unity, 
laylatws "'one night", of which the plural laydl™ and 
the seldom used diminutive Iuyayliyater, are some- 
thing of an embarrassment to philologists, who are 
inclined to consider them as formed either on *lay- 
liyaism or on *layldtes. Nahdr, for its part, applies 
to the "day" which extends from sunrise to sunset; 
like layl, ít has neither dual, nor plural (since the 
forms amhur, muhur and, in díalect, waldrát, are 
secondary and judged inadmissible by the gramına 
ians, who can ouly account for them as an aberrant 
transfer from the generic to the particular, from 
djins to nau^); but it is not a collective and, for this 
reason, it has no noun of unity and cannot itself 
supply this function. Thus the correlative of opposi- 
tion to layl, nahár, cannot be opposed to laylates, 
i which the antonym is yawm (pl. ayyam), signifying 
“day" (of twenty-four hours), So one says layle 
wa-nahdr™ “night and day, by night and day" (e.g. 
Kuan, LXXI, 5), but yaum wa-layla, “a day and 
a night" is twenty-four hours and not thirty-six; the 
famous battles of the pre-Islamic Arabs, which did not 
take place at night, are known by the expression 
ayydm al-‘Arad [qu], generally translated as "the 
days of the Arabs". On the other hand, aAdr is 
sometimes a substitute for yeww, as in Moroccan 
dialect where, in stories, “one day” is always tedd 
an-nhár and one even encounters wáhd en-nhár... 
:13l (e.g. G. S, Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 87). 
On the other hand, @yyám and layáli are, in certain 
cases, interchangeable, While the "borrowed days”, 
each one of which effectively lasts twenty-four kours, 
are known in Arabic as ayyām al-‘agjūs [q.u.], the 
very cold period which begins in December and ends 
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forty days later is always called al-layali al-sid 
“the black nights", while the forty “mottled” days 
which, in two series of twenty, immediately precede 
and follow it and during which ‘the cold is less severe, 
are sometimes called al-ayydm al-butk (e.g. in the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, sometimes alJaydli alebule 
(especially by al-Kalkashandl, Swbh, i, 384). 

Similarly, the distances which we express in “a 
days’ journey” are measured by the Arabs in stages 
(margala, pl. marabil), translated either as "days" 
(ayyäm) or as “nights” (layäli, even in reference to 
a country where day-time travel is practicable). 
While the day of the month can be expressed by 
means of pawm followed by an ordinal number up to 
19, an ordinal and a cardinal from 20 upwards (al- 
yawma 'Lthalitha wa'l-Sishrina min Safar = 23 Safar), 
à calculation based on nights is used in preference, 
most often with elision of the word Jayla or laydli, 
but with the feminine form of the numerical noun 
(whereas yatm or ayydw would demand the mas- 
culine), for example: li-arba'a *agkrala khalatkhalau- 
na min Muharram = “fourteen (nights) having 
elapsed of Mubarram = the ryth of the month 
{not the 25th, since the official day begins at sunset), 
or: liSashy bakiyat[bakina min Muharram = “ten 
(nights) remaining of Mubarram" the zoth oí the 
month. (In this context, in caleulating correspon- 
dence with the Julian or Gregorian calendars, it is 
important to know if an event dated on a certain 
day happened before midnight, in which case the 
corresponding date indicated by the tables should be 
put back one unit.) 

‘Being accustomed to look to the sky for guidance 
while travelling at night, and to use the stars (see 
ANWA?] and the phases of the moon (see amar] for 
the measurement of time, the ancient Arabs divided 
the lunar month into ten periods of three nights 
bearing names chosen for the most part as references 
to the different shapes of the moon or to the degree 
of its brightness: 1-3: ghurar (or ghurr, burb); 4-6: 
nufal (or djwhar, hub); 7-9: tusa® (or zuhr, buhr) 
i ushar; 13-15: bid 16-18: dwra* (or dur); 
handdis (or nubs, duhm); 25-27: 


fast nights were qualified with, respectively, da'di?, 
dakmi? and layld?, but the oth also bore the names. 
salirār, sarar, nakira, da'da?, falia, The first and the 
last days of the month, in historical works and 
correspondence, are also designated by terms 
connected with the moon: ghurra for the first and 
munsalakh or sardr for the last. There also exists a 
different nomenclature in which nights from the 
rth to the zist bear the same names as those 
detailed in the scheme above, but the others are: t-3: 
hilāl; 4-6; kamar; 7-12: nufal; 22-27: handdis; 28-29 
da'ádi'atin*; 3o: majilwhdk (for all these names, see 
Ibn Kutayba, Anw’, € 159; al-Mas'üdi, Mwrügj, 
42931— 88 1316-18; Calendrier de Cordoue, 18; 
Birüni, Chromoiogie, 6-4; Iba Siduh, Mwkhossas, 
ix, 30-1; Ibn al-Adidàbl, a^4zmima wa "hamei, 
55-7; M. Rodinson, Za lune chez les Arabes et dans 
l'Islam in Sources orientales. La lune, mythes el ries, 
Paris 1962 163-4). 

The ancient Arabs possessed a host of epithets to 
describe a dark night but it is scarcely possible to 
establish a gradation between them. The majority of 
these terms, some of which are quite expressive (e.g. 
mushankik, muftakkiwm), have fallen into disuse; we 
shall mention only the following: layla zalmd? mus- 
Hima, mudlahimma, daydjur,“‘very dark"; mu‘lankisa, 































bahim, "where one can see nothing"; jakhy®, 





| it is thus possible that i 





trpenumbral"; lay! mwidjahire or mudirahidd, "long 
night" (see Ibn Siduh, op. laud., ix, 37-41). 

From the whole of this rich vocabulary, attested in 
ancient poetry or compiled by ruwdi and repro- 
duced scrupulously, though without much enthusi- 
asm, by lexicographers, only the most current ele- 
ments (in particular those derived from the root 
fom) figure in the Kuran, where day and night 
are items of considerable importance; we may in 
fact count a total of 57 occurrences nf nahdr, 79 of 
layl, 7 of layla and 4 of laydli (compared with 36 of 
yawm, 27 ol ayyám and 69 of yaxma'idk'*), The 
day and the night, naturally created by God and 
put at the disposal of mankind (XIV, 37/33) are 
signs (XVII, 13/12, XLI, 37) of divine power; they 
are mutually concurrent (XXXI, 28/29, XXXIX, 
7[5, LVII, 6), and God brings forth the day from the 
night (XXXVI 37; see also VII, 52/54); complt- 
mentary (VI, 13, 60, XXV, 49/47, XXVII, 88/86, 
XXX, 32/23, XXXIV, 32/33, XXXVI, go, XL, 
63/61), they succeed one another regularly, with 
emphasis placed on this succession (iMtilé/ atlay! 
ien "Lnahár, L, 159/165, LV, 187/190, X, 6, XXIII, 
g2/fo, XLV, 4/5), which is sometimes ‘treated by 
translators as a contrast between two creations 
which renew themselves constantly (hence the term 
al-djadīdäni, "the two new ones"). The two words 
appear together in a total of 24 verses. 

The word såa, which occurs 47 times in the Kur'n. 
(in 33 cases to designate the [Last] Hour) meant 
nothing more than "a moment, a brief lapse of timi 
for tho ancient Arabs apparently did not divide the 
day in 24 hours; this usage, a perfectly understand- 
able one, is retained in the classical language, where 
expressions are encountered such as summ sdiafin 
“instantly fatal poison". The concept of the hour 
was, however, introduced into Arab culture at an 
early stage, for it was indispensable to astronomers, 
who distinguished between equal or average hours 
(sa¢a# mu‘taditat) and unequal or true hours (zamániy- 
yal or mu'wadididt, and Islamic civilisation was at 
quite an early stage familiar with various types of 
clock [see wyar, in Suppl] which were evidently 
not at the disposal of the majority of peoplos. How- 
ever, references in historical texts to events which 
took place, for example, at the third hour of the day 
or of the night, lead one to suspect that this notion 
was more widespread than is generally thought; 
a period which cannot be 
precisely identified, the day and the night were 
divided into twelve hours, the relative proximity of 
the equator making fluctuations in their duration 
according to the seasons a matter of small account. 
This method of reckoning is still in use in Arabia, 
where, now that the possession of watches is wide- 
spread, it causes a certain amount of confusion, 

‘The night begins immediately after sunset, which 
marks the start of the official day; this is why, when 
one talks of the previous night, the Arabic expression 
is al-laylata ''this night”, if the time is before midday 
(but ai-bdrihata "[the night] that has passed” if the 
time is after midday). The divisions of the night were 
not precisely defined, in spite of the rich vocabulary 
which is to be found, for example, in the Mudhassas 
(ix, 44-8) of Ibn Siduh who mentions, following 
Kutrub (ix, 37) five parts (aizi^) named respectively: 
kiudra, mudka, sudfa, hadima and ya'ür; these 
expressions do not seem to have been in widespread 
use and, in any case, they are not defined in a satis- 
factory manner. However, the need to fix the hours 
of the three canonical prayers which take place during 
the night obliged the Muslims to interpret precisely 
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the meanings of certain ancient terms and to estab- 
lish with accuracy the times to which they apply. 
Among the many words denoting the beginning 
‘of the night, shafah has been sanctioned by usage; 
in the Kurân (LXXXIV, r6), Allāh swears by the 
hafa, interpreted as meaning either "twilight" or 
"day", as opposed to the night which figures in 
the oath contained in the following verse, but it is 
agreed that this term designated “the evening 
twilight”, the time at which the maghrib prayer 
should be performed [see wIgār]. Some authors 
distinguish two twilights, of which the first is char- 
acterised by the redness of the sky and the second 
by its pallor (e.g. Ibn al-Adjàbi, of. laud., 118), but 
this distinction is secondary, The astronomic twilight 
lasts for as long as it takes the sun to descend 18° 
‘below the horizon (or hour, 12 minutes, since 15° = 
1 hour), and Muslim scholars adopt the average 
figure of 17°; it is however quite certain that the real 
duration of the shafak varies according to lattitude, 
season and meteorological conditions; this is why the 
calendars indicate it regularly to enable the faithful 
to perform the prayer within the required time; 
one might naturally ask on what observations are 
based the figures supplied for example by the 
Calendrier de Cordoue, where this duration (and that 
of the morning twilight, the fadir, which is reckoned 
to be identical) varies from 1 hour 1/7 on the rst of 
January to 2 hours 1/8 on the atst of June. As regards 
the maghrib prayer, it is said in the Kur’in (XVII, 
3o[77): akin "Lpaldta. li-dulsiki 'I-shamsi ilā ghasaki 
"Hayl, and the end of the shafak effectively marks 
the start of the ghasak (which was also known by 
other names: alam, even if the moon was shining, 
iktikdm aLlayl, etc); the beginning of the latter 
period is the time for the prayer of GA, which 
some call incorrectly al-igh? al-akhira, as opposed 
to a pk? Gl — salat al-maghrib, and which the 
Bedouins were reproached for calling salét al-‘atama, 
after the first third of the night during which they 
customarily performed the milking (istiim) of 
their camels. Although we know of a considerable 
number of terms designating any part of the night 
(see Muhagsas, ix, 45), only a few words seem to be 
at all precise, in spite of differences in interpretation; 
thus, Saghwa, siw, had’ and variants = 1/4 of the 
night; Hif'a and variants = 1/3; dhwhl and variants = 
a[3 or 1/25 hila’, hasit, thabadj, mawhin and variants 
= 1/2 approximately. The middle of the night was 
called djaws, ustumm, diarsh, but astronomers render- 
ed “midnight” simply by misf al-layl (in the same way 
they called “midday” nisf al-nahar) and the modern 
language uses the expression muntagaf al-layl. The 
Sas‘asa precedes the third third, the sakar or sehr, 
which matches the ghasa and is Immediately follow: 
ed by the morning twilight, the fadjr; for the Muslim 
astronomers, this twilight begins at the moment that 
the sun is 19° below the horizon, but the real duration. 
of it is indicated, as has been seen above, in the calen- 
dars. It is during this final part of the night that the 
morning prayer (fadir or pubb) is performed. Since 
their territory did not extend as far as latitude 48°, 
the Arabs did not know that at the summer solstice 
there is no complete night (the Jay! alyal of the as- 
tronomers) at this latitude, 

Night travellers experienced a certain relief when 
they observed the first lights of dawn, and they 
tended to include the fadjr in the nahár; a reflection. 
of this conception is also found ín the works of lexi- 
cographers who normally place the subh (or sabiha 
or sabif) at the end of the night and are furthermore 
inclined to make it the beginning of the day, calling 
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thudwa or bukra the time which elapses between the 
Jadir prayer and the sunrise (see Mukhassas, ix, 
48-52), Although the prayers which punctuate the 
Muslim's life obliged the fukahd? to fix with a degree 
of exactitude the time of the uhr and of the ‘asr 
(let alone the dud), the divisions of the day lack 
precision. The nalir begins at the moment that the 
"upper edge of the sun appears on the horizon, just 
as the night and the official day begin when the 
opposite edge, now uppermost, disappears. The first 
part of the day, up to the moment when the sun 
has traversed a quarter of the diurnal arc, is called 
Guha; the period corresponding to the sun's pro- 
gress over the second quarter of the arc is known as 
daha; it comes to an end at midday (sawdl), which is 
marked, for the astronomers, by the sun crossing the 
meridian and, for the simple faithful, by the dis- 
placement of the shade which moves from the west 
(where it is called the fil) to the east (where it takes 
the name fay). It is at this moment that there begins 
the period, varying according to the judicial schools 
[see mixir], during which the midday prayer (;uhr) 
must be performed. A number of terms referring to 
the heat which then reigns are employed (sdhira, 
hadjira, baila, gh@Pira), without designating a 
precise lapse of time. Some calendars indicate, at 
the beginning and the end of each month of the solar 
year, the altitude (irlifa*) in degrees of the sun at 
midday (e.g. the Calendrier de Cordoue, or, to enable 
the faithful to calculate for themselves the hour of 
the puliz, the length of the shadow either in feet, as 
in the Risdla of Ibn al-Bann3?, or in height (Ráma), 
once again as in the Calendrier de Cordoue, where 
the shade varies from a quarter of the height of an 
‘object on the x6th of June and the rst of July, to 
one and five-sixths on the r6th of December. The 
period which follows tbat of the gwr and also extends 
between limits determined by the length of the 
shadow, but variable according to the fubaba?, is 
that of the ‘ayr (see T, Goldziher, in Archiv für 
Religionswissenschaft, ix 293 ft; transl. in Arabica 
vil [r960], 26 ff); this term is thus precisely 
defined in Islam, although diverse and much less 
definite interpretations are retained. 45i was used 
in reference to the time vhich elapses between the 
asr and sunset, but this word tends to be employed, 
in the contemporary language, for the evening 
twilight; mas", which had the same meaning, is 
joday applied to the evening, as opposed to pabāli, 
"morning", and also comes to designate the period 
which begins at noon and encroaches upon the night; 
the word ‘askiyya (and variants) is also taken in 
the sense of “evening”, although it used to be as 
precise as masd? and asil, designated the end of the 
ahár and was the opposite of duhd (e.g. Kur'àn, 
LXXIX, 46: ill Sashiyyaie™ wa-duhiid), 

The calendars to which reference has been made 
often attach importance to the length of the day and. 
‘of the night, which some of them indicate twice a 
month, either in degrees of the sun's arc, or in hours, 
Since the authors who supply these figures are not 
usually astronomers, they give the impression of 
borrowing these numerical data from their predeces- 
sors, without perhaps taking account of differences in 
latitude, especially in view of the fact that, when ad- 
dressing themselves to their fellow-citizens, they do 
not take the trouble to establish the name, and the 
position relative to the Equator, of the place concern- 
ed, It would nevertheless be possible to calculate the 
latitude of this place if one could rely on the accuracy 
of the data relating to the length of the longest and 
shortest days and nights of the year, but in this 
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respect great uncertainty remains. It is furthermore 
‘to be noted that the geographers, heirs to the Ptole- 
maic tradition, divide the zone reckoned to be in- 
habited in the northern hemisphere, as far as approx- 
imately latitude 5o*, into seven climates [see 1x1), 
of which the lower and upper limits are constituted 
by parallels separated one from the other by a dis- 
tance corresponding to a difference in half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day of the year. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Cu. Petar) 

LAYLA 41-AKHYALIYYA, Arab poetess of 
the 1st/7th century of the tribe of the ‘Ukay! (‘Amir 
b. Sa%a‘a group) whose nisba came to her from an 
ancestor, Akhyal, or from several of the Akhā’il. 
Literary’ tradition attributes to her an elegy on the 
murder of Uthman and speaks of her as having been 
familiar, late in life, with the caliphs Mu‘iwiya 
and ‘Abd al-Malik, and the redoutable governor al- 
Hadigjagj: it follows that the pinnacle of her career 
should be placed at around 650-60 A.D. She is well- 
known for her romantic saga, of *Udbrite type, con- 
cerning hor relationship with the bandit-warrior 
'awba b. Humayyir, also of the *Ukayl tribe. He 
loved her, and although he was prevented from 
marrying her, he always maintained a chivalrous 
devotion to her. When he was killed in the course 
of one of his raids, Layla mourned him in a number 
of touching elegies, fragments of which are available 
to us from literary sources (as far as is known, they 
were never collected in a diwdn) which show Laylá 
resembling a. Muslim al-Khansi? (g..]. In fact, these 
funereal clegies, like those of tho most famous 
poetess of the Dithiliyya, are still imbued with 
purely pagan spirit, lauding the warlike and benefi- 
cent virtues of their heroes (for al-Khansi?, her two 
brothers; for Layla, her sweetheart Tawba), without 
any hint of faith or Muslim piety. The genre of the 
rithd? [see marmaya), was heacelorth perpetuated 
in an established form in the new milieu of Islam. 
As with the poetess of Sulaym, the sincerity of Layli's 
sorrow and her fidelity tc a long and unrequited love 
come through the conventional ‘opoi of the elegy, 
as in the accounts of her conversations with the 
caliphs. 

Besides these mardihi, there is attributed to 
Layla a poetic exchange in Aid form, fairly coarse 
as is typical of this genre, with the poet al-Nabigha 
al-Dja‘di. This is all that is known of her life (she 
was married to a certain Sawwür b. Awfa al-Kushay- 
ri. On the date and place of her death, there is 
conflicting evidence. According to a highly romantic 
tradition, she died very close to the tomb of Tawba, 
in circumstances which would corroborate certain 
well-known verses of her friend in this respect; 
more plausible perhaps are other traditions which 
put her death in Iran (at Siwa or Rayy), iu the course. 
of a journey which she had undertaken ia lier old age. 
through the barid of al-Hadididi, to visit her cousin 
Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.], who was then campaigning 
in Khurisin. In any case, the date would be in the 
early years of the 8th century A.D. (end of the rst 
century of the Muslim era). Her historical authen- 
ticity is not in any doubt, unlike that of her more 
famous namesake, Layla of Madjnün. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi, 416-20; 

Hamása of Bubtul, 269-71; Aghdni®, xi, 204-49; 

R, Blachtre, HLA, i, 292; I. Filshtinskiy, Arab- 

shaya literalura v srednie veka, Moscow 1977, 

226-8, (F. Ganren) 

LAYLĀ KHĀNİM (? - 1847), Turkish poetess 
of the first half of the 19th century. Very little is 
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known about her life. Born in Istanbul the daughter 
of the tddi-‘asker Morall-zade Hamid Efendi, she was 
educated by private tutors, particularly by her mater- 
nal uncle ‘Izzet Molla [g.v.], whom she eulogised in an 
elegy. Her short-lived marriage and her gay and un- 
serupulous way of life gave rise to gossip about her 
being a lesbian. Her poems, not particularly original, 
are written in a comparatively simple and unadorned. 
style avoiding the articialities and affectation of 
many of her contemporaries, She excelled in mänädjät 
and merthiyes. Her diwdn was printed at Balak 
in 1844, with second and third editions made in 
Istanbul in 185r and 1883 respectively, Layla 
Khinlm was a Mewlewt adherent, and is buried in 
the garden of the Galata Mewlew! convent. 
Bibliography: Fatin, Tedkkire, Istanbul 1271, 

365-4; Mehmed Dhihnl, Megkihir al-misi?; M. 

Nadit, Esámi, Istanbul 1568, 271; Ibnülemin M. K. 

lual, Son asır Türk gairleri, v, lstanbul 1938, 

875-9 (with further bibliography); Ibrahim Alaettin 

Gövsa, Türk meşhurları ansiklopedisi, Istanbul n.d. 

[i946], s.v. (Fant tz) 

LAYLA KHANIM (Modem Turkish Leyra Saz 
1850-1936), Turkish poetess and composer. She 
was born in Istanbul, the daughter of Dr. Isma‘ll 
Pasha (1812-71), originally a Greek from Chios, who 
served as imperial surgeon under Mahmüd II and as 
governor, minister and Palace physician under “Abd 
al-Medjid and ‘Abd al-‘Aglz. From early childhood, 
Layla Khinim frequently lived in the imperial harem. 
or in close association with it. She was privately 
educated and was married to a civil servant from 
Crete, Siri Efendi (later Pasha, 1844-95), wbo 
served as a governor in various parts of the eupire, 
Layla Khinlm, who accompanied him, included 
interesting travel notes in her famous memoirs 
{see below). She died in Istanbul on 6 December 1936. 

‘As a composer, she followed the classical Turkish 
tradition, although the influence of Western music 
which had entered the Ottoman Palace in the mid- 
18008 is noticeable in her works, She is the composer 
‘of over 200 works to which she wrote the words, 
including some famous and very popular shark 
and marches. 

Her early poems published im the KHasine-yi 
ewrák in the 1880s are in the diwán tradition. Later, 
she wrote in the manner of the Tangémat modernists, 
particularly of ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid. She occasionally 
used syllabic metre and a simple language for her 
fürkéüs. Only a small portion of her compositions and 
poems survived the fire which destroyed her villa in 
Bostingjf near Istanbul (see Mustafa Rona, Yirminci 
yüzyıl Türk musikisi, Istanbul 1970, 25-31, where 
45 of her compositions are given). Her scattered 
poems were collected and edited by her son Yüsuf 
Ràdi in 1928 as Solmush Ficckler (“Faded flowers"). 
‘They seldom rise above the average. 

Laylà Kbànim's most important contribution is 
her invaluable memoirs, which mainly cover her 
experiences in the harem. This is a unique first-hand 
report of Palace life from the inside, The memoirs 
describe in great detail everyday life in the Palace, 
its décor and furnishings, and particularly the harem, 
its customs, fashions, ceremonies, special occasions, 
training and life of princes, princesses and slave 
giris, etc., together with character studies and sketch- 
es of interesting types. She began to write her mem- 
irs in 1897 and completed them in 1920 at the age. 
‘of 70; and she published the first part, on the harem, 
in the daily Wast (beginning 20 January 1921) and 
the second part, on women’s life, in the zoth century, 
in the daily Neri (from 25 April 1921). As Istanbul 
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‘was under Allied occupation at the time and the 
press under strict control, some passages were omitted 
by the censor. The memoirs were translated by her 
son and published under a pseudonym, that of Mme. 
Adriana Piazzi (Delcambre), Le Harem impérial 
ét les sultanes au XIX* siècle: souvenirs, adaptés 
au français par son fils Youssou! Razi. Préface de 
Claude Farrère, Paris 1925. Both parts of the mem- 
oirs have now been edited in one volume by Sadi 
Borak as Leyla Saz, Harem'in i y&zü, Istanbul 1974. 

Bibliography: given in the text, but see also 

Ibnülemin M. K. İnal, Son asır Türk şairleri, 

Istanbul 1938, 880-5. (Fastin İz) 

LAYLA 0 MADJNON (see MADINON WA-LAYEA] 

LAYLAT At-BARAVA [see RAMADAN] 

LAYLAT AL-KADR [see RAMADAN) 

AV-LAYIH 5. A: MUZAFFAR, Arab philolo- 
gist and jurisprudent, grandson of the Umayyad 
governor of Khurásin Nasr b. Sayyàr al-Kinánl al- 
Laytti (4. 151/748, 85 years old [¢.v.)). Sometimes he is 
identified as the son of the latter or even as the son 
of an alleged third son of his grandfather, Rafi‘, 
who might be confused with the well-known Ráfi* b. 
Layth b. Nagr b. Sayyar [see HAXÜN AL-RASHID]. 

‘The biographical information about al-Layth 
(or Layth) is meagre. He studied grammar aud lexicog- 
raphy wnder the versatile scholar and Addi of Küfa, 
Iüsim b. Ma*n (d. 175/791 ?), and was held in high 
repute as a secretary with the Barmakids. It seems 








that his relationship with the master of the ‘arabiyya, | 


al-Khalll_b. Abmad (d. r75/791? (q.v.], who was 
mot much older than himself, was trustful and close, 
We learn that from traditions, some of which are 
embellished by anecdotes, and we furthermore learn 
that he revised and completed the Kitab al-‘Ayn 
of al-Khalll, according to some sources after the 
latter's death, Al-Layth may have finished this work 
at the beginning of the eighties of the and century 
AH. (about 800 A.D.) and died soon afterwards, in 
other words, just before the fall of the Barmakids 
in 187/803. Later philologists consider him as the 
actual author—and recent investigations confirm 
this view, especially in regard to the bulk of the 
material—or else they leave this question undecided, 
speaking of the sdhib Kitab al*4 yn; whereas others 
attribute the misunderstandings and the mistakes 
which they thought to have discovered in the first 
Arabic dictionary mainly to that revision. (Con- 
cerning the works which have been written before the 
background of such criticism, cf. J. Kraemer, in 
Oriens, vi (1953), 208 £.) 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article KHALIL B. AHMAD, see 
G. Flügel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, 
Leipzig 1862 (repr. Nendein 1966), 39-42; E. Bräun- 
lich, in Islamica, ii (1926), 69 E., 85 ff.; P. Anastase 
(al-Karmamh, in Isl., xv (r926), 296; S. Wild, Das 
Kitab al-SAin und’ die arabische Lexikographi 
Wiesbaden 1965, 14, 15; H. Fleisch, Traité de philo- 
logie arabe, Beirut 1961, i, index; Ibn al-Muttazz, 
Tabahát a^-hu*arà?, Cairo 1375/1956, 97 f.; Abu 
'l-Ţayyib al-Lughawi, Maritib al-nahwiyyin, Cairo 
1375/1953, 31; al-Mareubani, al-Muktabas, Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1964, 59, 279 f.; al-Azhari, Takdhib al- 
lugha (introduction), in MỌ, xiv (1920), 27 
Ibn Hazm, Diamhara! ansáb al-Arab, Cairo 1382/ 
1962, 1831. (cf. D, Moller, Studien sur mittel- 
alterlichen arabischen Falknereiliteratur, Berlin 
1965, 55 £.); Yaküt, Udald?, vi, 222-227; al-Kifti, 
Inbah al-ruwat Sald anth al-nukát, Cairo 1374/1955, 

i, 42 £.; al-Fledeabadl, al-Bulgha fi la?rikh a^immat. 
al-lugha, Damascus 1392/1972, 194 {.; Soyü(l, 






































Bughya, 383 (Cairo 1384/1965, ii, 270); al-Suyatt, 
al-M ushir f *ulüm al-lagha, Cairo 1378/1958, i, 77. 
(R. Serur) 

ALLAYTH ». SA'D m. ‘Asb AL-RABMĀN AL- 
Fauwl, Anc "1 Hints, traditionist and juris- 
consult, belonging to the class of the great tdbi*ün. 
He was born and died in Egypt (Karkashanda, 
Sha‘bin 94/May 713—Misr, 14 Sha*bàn 175/16 De- 
cember 791. At the cemetery in Cairo, may be 
seen the tomb of “EI Imam El Leis”). This "scholar 
of Egypt" (of Persian origin) is ranked unanimously 
among the leading authorities (fukakd? al-amsar) 
on questions of religious knowledge in the eariy 
years of the Islamic empire, these being: Aba 
Hanifa, Sufyan al-Thawrl and Ibn AbI Layla (Kata), 
Ibn Djurayb (Mecca) Malik and Ibn al-Mádiishün 
(Medina), al-Aw234 (Syria), and finally, al-Layth b. 
Sa‘d (Egypt). With his vividly critical attitude to- 
wards the law schools (the Maliki one in particular), 
tho Záhiri Ibn Hazm regards all these individuals 
as the worthy successors of Malik in respect of eru- 
dition, intelligence and moral severity (al-Ihkam 
fi usil ab-abkim, ii, 138). Al-Layth is also held 
in high esteem by the imam al-ShafiT, in whose opin- 
ion the study of tradition rests, essentially, on 
the authority of these three masters Malik, Sufyän 
al-Thawrl and al-Layth b. Sa'd. 

Only fragmentary information is available con- 
cerning the career of al-Layth (ct. the article devoted 
to him in Ta’rik Baghdad, xii, 3-14). His training 
in the discipline of Aadith was both Meccan (with 
Ibn Shihab, Nafit and ‘Ata b. Rabih among others) 
and Medinan (Malik). He travelled to Baghdad in 
Shawwl r6r/July 778, where his teaching of hadith 
‘was an outstanding success and earned him the pat» 
ronage of Hardin al-Rashid. His humility is said to 
have prevented him from soliciting honours and ap: 
pointments of state. On returning to Egypt, he 
devoted himself to teaching and also to the manage: 
ment of what seems to have been a considerable 
fortune, He was credited with an annual income 
of the order of 25,000 dindrs, which he utilised with 
such generosity that he was left with practically 
nothing which could justify the payment of zakdt. Al- 
Layth was, throughout his life, a much-courted and 
honoured man (no doubt because of his fortune), 
According to a man familiar with him over a period 
of twenty years, he was never seen lunching or dining 
unaccompanied by numerous associates. He lived 
in a grand scale and knew how to enjoy his wealth, 
If stich a life-style allowed him a certain amount 
of leisure for participation in public life, or for daily 
sessions of hadith, it was hardly compatible with long 
and exacting periods of work. In addition, the written 
work of al-Layth seems to be less than prolific (see 
Bibl.) ia comparison with that of Malik (93-179/711- 
95) who was able, in the rustic setting of Medina, 
to lead a much more productive scholastic life. 

‘The biographers of al-Layth often compare him 
with Malik, with the object of attributing superiority 
in numerous areas to the former. Without doubt, 
subjectivity plays a major part in these judg- 
ments, when dealing with an individua! whose special 
‘success and munificence inspired much respect. In the 
doctrinal sphere as such, the personal contribution 
of al-Layth is far from comparable with that of the 
imdm Malik. It is significant in this context that 
classical authors discussed the legitimacy of whether 
al-Layth should be accorded the title of imam, taking 
into account not only his piety and his virtues, but 
also the importance and impact of his doctrine as 
measured on the scale of the umma (Tarikh Baghdad, 
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xiii, 13), The verdict of posterity is negative on 
this point; all that need be quoted here by way of 
a tribute is the opinion recorded by al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdad (d. 463/107): “If Malik had not existed, 
the superiority of al-Layth would lave been univer- 
sally recoguised" (Ta'rikh Bagiddd, xili, 7). Having 
been a pupil of Malik, al-Layth was in a position to 
assert his independence with regard to his eminent 
contemporary, while maintaining a relationship with 
him marked by courtesy and a willingness for intel- 
lectual co-operation (cf. his Risála ila Mālik b. Anas, 
in Ibn Kayyim al-Diawziyya, [Sam al-muwakeiSin, 
ili, 94-100). If in the sphere of religious law (sikh), 
the influence of al-Layth is decidedly slight, his 
name nevertheless remains connected with the dis- 
cipline of hadith, where the classical authorities 
unanimously attribute to him a well-proven compe- 
tence and integrity. 

Bibliography: Sergin, GAS, i, 520, no. 7, 
where the work of al-Layth (x. Hadith; 2. Madjlis 
min faw@id al-Layih; 3, the above-mentioned 
Risála) is to be supplemented by Kitéb masdil 
Si 'Lfith, cited in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (199); 
al-Khatib al-Baghdädi, Ta?rikk Baghdd, Cairo- 
BaghdAd r349/x93r, xiii, 3-14 (article no. 6960); 
Muhammad b, ‘Abd Allāh al-‘Umari al-Tabrizi, 
Miskkit al-masdbih, Damascus 1380-2/1961-2, ili, 
745; R.G. Khoury, al-Layih ibn Sa'd (94/713- 
175|791), grand maiire et mécine de l'Égypte, vu à 
travers quelques documents islamiques anciens, in 
Festschrift Nabia Abbott, JNES, xi/3 (1981), 
189-202. (A. MeRAD) 
LAZ, a people of South Caucasian stock 

(Iberic, “Georgian”) now dwelling in the southeastern 
corner of the shores of the Black Sea, in the region 
called in Ottoman times Lazistin. 

r. History and geography. The ancient 
history of the La: is complicated by the uncertainty 
‘which reigns in the ethnical nomenclature of the 
‘Caucasus generally; the same names in the course of 
centuries are applied to different units (or groups). 
‘The fact that tho name Phasis was applied to the 
Rion, to the Čorokh (the ancient Akampsis), and 
even to the sources of the Araxes, also creates diffi- 
culties, 

The earliest Greek writers do not mention the Laz 
The name Aatol, Aitor is only found after the 
Christian era (Pliny, Nat. Aist, iv, 4; Periplus ol 
Arrian, xi, 2; Ptolemy, v, 9, 5). The oldest known. 
‘settlement of the Lazoi is the town of Lazos or “old 
Lazik” which Arrian puts 680 stadia (about 8o miles) 
south of the Sacred Port (Novorossiisk) and 1,020 
stadia (roo miles) north of Pityus, i.e. somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tuapse. Kiessling sees in 
the Lazoi a section of the Kerketai, who in the first 
centuries of the Christian era had to migrate south- 
wards under pressure from the Zygoi (i.e. the Čerkes 
[gv.]) who call themselves Adighe (Adzighe); the 
same author regards the Kerketai as a "Georgian" 
tribe. The fact is that at the time of Arrian (2nd 
century A.D,), the Lazoi were already living to the 
south of Sukhum. The order of the peoples living 
along the coast to the east of Trebizond was as 
follows: Colchi (and Sani); Machelones; Heniochi; 
Zydritae; Lazai (Aan), subjects of King Malassus, 
who owned the suzerainty of Rome; Apsilae; Abacsi 
[ef. aBKwAz]; Sanigae near Sebastopolis (= Sukhum). 

During the centuries following, the Laz gained so 
much in importance that the whole of the ancient 
Colchis had been renamed Lazica (Anonymous 
Periplus, Fragm. hist. graec, v, 180). According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando 























imperio, ch. 53, in the time of Diocletian (284-303), 
the king of the Bosporus, Sauromatus, invaded the 
land of the Lazoi and reached Halys (N. Marr ex- 
plained this last name by the Laz word meaning 
“river’). Among the peoples subject to the Laz, 
Procopius (Bell. Got., iv, 2, 3) mentions the Abasgoi 
and the people of Suania and Skymnia (= Lečkhum). 
It is probable that the name Lazica referred to the 
‘most powerful element and covered a confederation 
of several tribes. The Laz were converted to Christian- 
ity about the beginning of the 6th century. "In the 
desert of Jerusalem” Justinian (327-65) restored a 
Laz temple (Procopius, De aedificiis, v, 9), which 
must have been in existence for some time before 
this. The Laz also sent bishops to their neighbours 
(Procopius, Bell. Got., iv, 2). In Colchis the Laz 
were under the suzerainty of the Roman emperors, 
who gave investiture to their kings, and the latter 
had to guard the western passes of the Caucasus 
against invasions by the nomads from the north. 
On the other hand, the monopolistic tendencies of 
the commerce of Rome provoked discontent among 
the people of Colchis. In 458 King Gobazes sought 
the help of the Sisinid Yazdagird 11 against the 
Romans. Between 539 and 562 Lazica was the scene 
of the celebrated struggle between Byzantium under 
Justinian and Persia under Khusraw 1 Antahirván. 

According to Procopius, who accompanied Belisa- 
rius on bis expeditions, the Laz occupied both banks 
of the Phasis, but their towns (Archaeopolis, Sebasto- 
polis, Pitius, Skanda, Sarapanis, Rhodopolis, Mocho- 





| resis) all lay to the north of the river, while on the 


left bank, which was desert land, the lands of the 
Laz only stretched for a day's march to the south. 
Nearer to Trebizond were the “Roman Pontics”, 
which only means that the inhabitants were direct 
subjects of the Roman emperor and not of the Laz 
kings; from the ethnic point of view, the “Roman 
Tontics" could not have been different from the 
Laz. This strip of shore continued longest to shelter 
the remnants of the Laz. 

In 1204 with the aid of troops lent by queen Thamar 
of Georgia, Alexis Comnenus founded the empire of 
Trebizond, the history of which is very closely 
connected with that of the southern Caucasus. 
Nicephoros (v. 7) says that the founder of the dynasty 
had seized “the lands of Colchis and of the Lazes’ 
In 1282 John Comnenus received the title of "Em- 
peror of the East, of Ivoria and of the lands beyond 
the sea”. In 1341 the princess Anna Anakhutlu 
ascended the throne with the help of the Laz. The 
lands directly under the authority of the emperors 
of Trebizond seem to have extended as far as Makriali, 
while Gonia was under a local dynasty (cf. the 
Chronicle of Panaretes, under the year 1376). 

In 865/r46t the Ottoman Sultan Mehemmed IT 
conquered Trebizond, and as a result the Laz came 
into contact with Islam, which became their religion 
in the form of the Shafi! madiihab. The stages of their 
conversion are still unknown. The fact is that, even 
in the central regions of Georgia (Alchaltsilche), 
Islam seems to have gained ground gradually from 
the 13th century onwards (N. Marr, in Bull. of the 
Acad. of St. Petersburg [1917], 415-46, 478-306). 

In 926/1519 Trebizond, with Batum, was made a 
separate eyålet. According to Ewliyā Čelebi, who went 
through this region in 1050/1640, the five sandjaks of 
the eydlet were: Djanikha (Djaniik = Samsun?), 
‘Trebizond, Giniya (Gonia) and Lower and Upper 
Batum. The modern Lazistan was governed from 
Gonia, for among the Fadi"s of this fortress we find 
Atina, Sumla, Witče/Biče (— Witse) and Arkhawi 
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(Ewliya and the version of the Djihān-nümī in 
Fallmerayer, Original-Frogmente, in Abh. d. Bayer. 
Akad, [1846]). Hadidit Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi, 
deceived by the similarity in sound of Caucasian 
names (as also was Vivien de St, Martin), proposed 
a theory of the identity of the name Lezgi and Laz. 
Ewliyā calls Trebizond the ‘former Lezgi wildyet". 
Wadidit Khalifa, after enumerating the peoples 
of the district of Lezgi as Mingrelians (Megril), 
Georgians, Abkhaz (Abaza), Cerkes and Laz, adds 
that the latter are those who live nearest to Trebi- 
zond. To the south-east of Trebizond in the Čepni 
mountains he mentions the Turks who “worship as 
their God (ma‘bad) the Shah of Persia (i.e. are extreme 
‘ShY‘Is) and are associated (mushtarik) with the Laz". 
Hadidit Khaltfa and Ewliya do not agree on the 
number of the fiefs of Trebizond; Ewliya only says 
that the valve of the eydlet has depreciated through 
the unruliness of many of its 4x ndhiyes (Djihan- 
nitma, 429; Ewliya, ii, t, 83-5). 

‘The first serious blow to the feudal independence 
of the derebey of Lazistin was only struck at the 
beginning of the roth century by the Ottoman Pasha 
of Trebizond; but Koch, who visited the country 
after his expedition, still found most of the hereditary 
dercbeys in power, although shorn of some of their 
liberties. He counted fifteen of them: Atina (two), 
Bulep, Artashin, Witse, Kapiste, Arkhawe, Kise, 
ishopa, Makria (Makriali), Gonia, Batum, Maradit 
(Maradidi?), Perlewan and Cat. The lands of the 
three latter lay, however, on the Corokh behind the 
mountains separating this valley from the river of 
Latistan in the strict sense. On the other hand, 
among the derebeys of Lazistan was the lord of Ham- 
shin, ie. of the upper valleys of Kalopotamos and 
of Fortuna, inhabited by Muslim Armenians. Ac- 
cording to the Armenian historian Levond, ir. 
Chahnazarian, Paris 1826, 162, the latter with their 
chief Hamam of the Amatuni family had settled in 
the district in the time of Constantine VI (780-97) (the 
old Tambur was given the name Hamshin < Hamam- 
shen, “built by Hamam”). It is evidently this region 
iat Clavijo (1403-6), ed. Sreznewski, St. Petersburg 
1861, 383, calls "'tierra de Arraquiel". He adds that. 
the people, dissatisfied with their king Arraquiel 
(Arakel?), submitted to the Muslim ruler of Ispir. 
The Hamshin are now Muslims, and only those of 
Khopa have not forgotten Armenian. A Hamshin 
lexicon was published by Kipshidze. 

With the institution of the wildyets, the sandjak of 
Lazistàn beeame part of the swildyet of Trebizond. Its 
capital was at first Batum but, after the Russian 
occupation of Batum in 1878, the administration of 
the sandjak was transferred to Rizo (Rhizaion), 
detached for this purpose from the old contral 
sandjak of Trebizond. That part of Lazistin lying 
to the west of the Ottoman- Russian frontier occupied 
a strip of coast roo miles long and r$ to zo miles 
broad. The jadis oí the sandjak were: khopa, 
Atina and Rize, subdivided again into 6 nihiyes 
(Gami-Bey, Kamas al-a'ian, v, 3966). Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, i, 118-21, mentions Of as a fourth 
had? and gives 8 (7) ndhiyes (Hamshin, Karadere, 
Mapawri, Wakf, Kur4-yi sab‘a, Witse, Arihawi). 
In 1880 there were in the sandjah 364 inhabited 
places with 138,467 inhabitants, of whom 689 were 
Orthodox Greeks and the rest Muslims (Laz, Turki- 
cised Laz,Turks and “Hatashin"). The number of truc 
Laz cannot be more than half the total population. 

The term Laz is used in the west of Turkey to 
designate generally the people of the country round 
the south-east of the Black Sea, but in reality the 























people calling themselves by this name and speaking 
the Laz language now live in the two kada’s, modern 
pes: Khopa (between Kopmush and Gurup) and 
Atina (between Gurup and Kemer). Laz is spoken 
in 64 of the 69 villages of the ada? or ilge of Atina. 
To these should be added the very few Laz who 
used to live in Russian territory to the south of 
Batum. These Laz were incorporated in Turkey 
by virtue of the Turco-Soviet treaty of 16 March 1921, 
which moved the Turkish frontier to Sarp (to the 
south of the mouth of the Corokh). Rize and Batam 
are now outside the Laz country proper. 

Due to its remoteness and to its proximity to the 
Russian frontier, Lazistàn has only been marginally 
affected by the modernisation of Turkey in recent 
years. Communications are poor, and roads largely 
unmade. The ancient port of Hopa, which is the end 
of the line for passenger and mail steamers from 
Istanbul, has been equipped with a modern harbowt 
which includes two massive artificial moles. At Sarp, 
which is only about ro miles from the important 
Soviet port of Batum, there is a flourishing tea 
factory surrounded by the highly-productive planta- 
tions of this bush, 

The Laz have traditionally been regarded as very 
conservative in their Islamic religion, and the old 
Turkish shadow theatre (Karagéz (q.v.]) and popular 
theatre (Orta oyunu [g..]) often portrayed the Laz 
as slow-witted rustics; a Turkish proverb stated that 
“a Muslim does not eat Laz jelly", Lazlarsn fermonu 
wnüsülman yemer onu (termoni < Greek OÉpnog). In 
fact, despite a long-established reputation for brig- 
andage and for smuggling goods across the Turco- 
Russian frontier, the modern Laz are highly intelli- 
gent. They are skilled tillers of the soil, and were in 
the past often to be found in the towns of eastern 
Turkey as gardiners. Today they are to be found in 
towns all over Turkey in their traditional calling of 
bakers and pastrycooks; before the First World 
War many Laz went to Russia to work as bakers, 
and often returned with Russian wives who became 
converts to Islam. They are shrewd and enterprising 
businessmen, and have secured a large portion of 
the real estate market in Istanbul. When modern 
educational opportunities are available to them, 
they readily respond to this stimulus. They are also 
excellent sailors, and form a large proportion of the 
crews of many Turkish vessels. 

a. Language. The Laz language is closely 
connected with Mingrelian (which is a sister language 
of Georgian), but N. Y. Marr found in it sufficient 
peculiarities to consider it a Mingrelian language 
rather than a dialect. In the Lazo-Mingrelian group 
he believed that he could find resemblances to the 
more Indo-European elements in old Armenian 
(Grabar). There are two Laz languages, eastern, 
and western with smaller subdivisions (the language 
of the Ckhala). Laz is very full of Turkish words. 
It has no written literature, but there are local poets 
(Rashid Hilmi, Pehliwān-oghlu, etc.). The Laz are 
forgetting their own language, which is being re- 
placed by the Turkish patois of Trebizond (cf. Pisarev 
in Zapiski VOIRAO [xoot], xiii, 173-201), in which 
the harmony of the vowels is much neglected (cf. a 
specimen in Marr, Teksti i rasiskaniya, St. Peters- 
burg, vii, 55). 

The Georgians call the Laz Can, but the Laz do 
not know this name. "Čan" is evidently the original 
of the Greek name Sannoi/Tzannoi, and it survives 
in the official name of the sendjak of Samsun (Djanik). 
From the historical point of view, the separation of 
the Laz and Can seems to have taken place, in spite 
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of the close relationship between the two of them. 
In the time of Arrian, the Sannoi were the immediate 
neighbours of Trebizond, In an obscure passage in 
this author (cf. the perplexed commentary of C. 
Müller, in Geogr. graeci minores, ad. Arriani Peripi. 
8), he places on the river of the frontier between the 
Colchians (Laz?) and the Ouewwuxr (7). Koch men- 
tions the interesting fact that the people of Of spealt 
a “language of their own", and according to Marr, 
the people of Khoshnishin (near Atina) speak an 
incomprehensible language. Procopius places the 
"Sanno who are now called the Tzannoi" on the 
ara adjoining the mountains separating Corokh 
from the sca (the Parayadres range, the name of 
which survives in the modern Parkhar|Balkbar). 
Marr's researches showed that the C*an (Tzannoi) had 
at first occupied a larger area, including the basin 
of the Corokh and its tributaries on the right bank, 


from which they were temporarily displaced by the | 


Armenians and finally by the Georgians (K‘art‘li). 
The chronicles of Trebizond continue to distinguish 
the Laz from the Tzianids (CicviSec). The latter in 
alliance with the Muslims attacked the possessions of 
Trebizond in 1348, and in 137 were punished by the 
Emperor. At this period the Tzianids must have been 
in the southwest of Trebizond (besides, the sandjak of 
Dianik is to the west of this port). Thus the Georgian 
application of the name C'an to the Laz may be ex- 
plained by the confusion of the two tribes one of whom 
(the true C‘an living to the south and west of the 
Laz) was ultimately thrust to the west of Trebizond. 
Bibliography: 1. History and geography. 
The principal Byzantine sources are found in 
Dietrich, Byzantinische Quellen zur Länder- und 
Völkerkunde, Leipzig 1912, i, 52-8; Dubois de 
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du monde, 1875-6; Vivien de St. Martin, Lazistan, 
in Nouv. Dict. Géogr. Universelle, Paris 1887; Mur- 
tray's handbook for travellers în Asia Minor, Trans- 
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Geogr, Obshé. (1905), xxv.; N, Y. Marr, I: poesdhi 
v turetskit Lazistan, in Bull. de l'Acad. Imp. des 
Sciences de St. Pélersbourg (1910), 547-70, 607- 
32; idem, Grusin, pripiski gret. Evangelia iz 
Koridii, in ibid. (1911), 217; idem, Krehčeniye 
armian, eic., in Zapiski VOIRAO (t905), xxvi, 165- 
71; G. Vechapéli, La Géorgie turque, Berne 1919, 
1-52 (Georgian nationalist point of view); Admiral- 
ty handbook, Turkey, London 1942, i, 234-5, 346-7; 
D. C. Hill, My travels in Turkey, London 1964, 
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Jall of the Pontic Derebeys, 1812-1840, in Redi 
Karllisa, Revue de Kartvélologie, xxvi (Paris 1969), 
191-210; N. Lomouri, History of the kingdom of 
Egrissi (Lasica) from iis origins to the fifth century 
A.D., in Bedi Karilisa, xxvi (1969), at1-16 (= a 
summary of the author's monograph published by 
Tiflis University Press 1968); M. Pereira, East of 
Trebizond, London 1971, 213-24. 








2. Language and literature. G. Rozen, Uber 
die Sprachen d. Lazen, in Abh. Bayr. Ak, W. 
(1843) Phil-Hist. Cl, 1-38; Peacock, Original 
vocabularies of five West-Caucasian languages, in 
J RAS, xix (1887), 145-56; Adjarian, Etude sur la 
langue laze, in MSL, x (1899), 145-60, 228-40, 
364-401, 405-48; Marr, Grammahka c'amskago 
Wazskago) yastha, St, Petersburg r9x0 (= Gramm. 
chrestomathic, glossary); Kipshidze, Dopol 
svedeniya o Canskom yasihe, St. Petersburg 1911; 
G. Dumézil, Contes lazes, Travaux et mémoires 
de l'Institut d'Ethnologie, Univ. de Paris, Paris 
1937; A. S. Cik‘obava, Clanur-megrul-Rartuli 
shedarebit'i leh‘sikoni, Tiflis 1938 (= Laz-Mingre- 
lian-Georgian comparative dictionary, with text 
in Georgian but summaries in Russian and French); 
E. A. Bokarev e alii, eds., Yazlki narodov SSSR. 
irs Perisho-Kavharskié yasiki, Moscow 1967, 

62-76 (on the Laz language, here called Zanshi 

yazik and classed as Mingrelo-Laz) ; Irine Asat‘ani, 

Csanuri (lasuri) rek‘srebi, i (*C%an or Laz texts, i"), 

‘Tiflis/Tilisi 1974. 

(V. Mrnorsiy-[D. M. Laxe]) 

LAZARUS, the name in the Gospels of (1) the 
poor man whe finds compensation in Abraham's 
bosom for the misery of this world (Luke, xvi, 19-31); 
and (2) the dead man whom Jesus raises to life 
(John, xi). The Kur'àn mentions neither the one nor 
the other, but among the miracles with which it 
credits Jesus is included the raising from the dead 
(IIT, 43/49). Muslim legend with its fondness for the 
miracle of resurrection is fond of telling of the dead 
whom Jesus revives, but rarely mentions Lazarus. Al- 
Tabarl in his Ta?rtkh talks of these miracles in general. 
According to him, Ham b. Noh is revived by Jesus 
(i, 187). Al-Kis@f only mentions Sim son of Nab 
amongst those restored to life by Jesus. Al-Tha*labl 
relates, closely following St. John's Gospel: "al- 
‘Azir died, his sister sent to inform Jesus, Jesus came 
three (in the Gospel, four) days after his death, went 
with his sister to the tomb in the rock and caused al- 
"Kir to arise; children were born to him". In Ibn. 
al-Athir the resurrected man is called "Air 
a1 of ElaSear was taken for the atticle, as in al-Vása 
(Elisha) and Alexander (al-Iskandar) or in Azar, the 
father of Abraham in the Kuen, whose name 
Fraenkel derives fron Eliezer. In Ibn al-Athir we 
find Muslim legend endeavouring to increase the 
miracle; Jesus raises not only ‘Azir (Lazarus) but 
also bis wife (children are born to them), and Sám 
(sou of Nab), the prophet ‘Uzayr and Yahya b. 
Zakariyya (John the Baptist). 

Bibliography: Tabatt, i, 187, 73t, 739; Ibu 
al-Atblr, i, 122, 123; Tba‘labl, Kisay al-anbiya, 
Cairo 1325/1907-8, ii, 307. On the name Elfazar, 
Eliezer, *Azar, sec S, Fraenkel, in ZDMG, lvi (1902) 
71-3; J. Horovitz, ix Hebrew Union College Annual, 
ii (1925), 157, 161; idem, Koranische Untersu- 
chungen, Berlin 1926, 12, 85, 86. (B. Herter) 
LEBANON [see LUBNAN] 

LEBARAN, the name generally used in Indo- 
nesia for the ‘Id al-Fitr (9..], originally means 
"end" or "close", in this case specifically the end 
of the fast (Indonesian puasa). Combining it with the 
Javanese word garëbèg ("procession"), people in Java 
also use the term garibég puasa, the court festival 
at the cad of the fast, Ignoring the original meaning 
of the word Ičbaran, the expression baran haji is 
sometimes used for the ‘Id al-Adbā [g.v], the “major 
festival’ according to Islamic law. 

Just as in other Islamic countries, the festival 






























| atter the month of fasting is also celebrated in Indo- 


LEBARA: 


nesia as the greatest festival of the year. The way of 
celebrating it does not differ greatly from other coun: 
tries (see ‘Ip and ‘Ip AL-FITR). An exception must 
be made for the principalities of Central Java, where 
this festival has a special character becanse of its 
connection with the court and the influence of ele- 
ments from pre-Islamic Hindu culture. For a des- 
cription of the background and meaning of the cere- 
monials and practices surrounding tbe garébég puasa 
in Yogyakarta, the reader is referred to the literature 
mentioned below. 

As a result of Islamic reformnisin, as well as the 
independence of Indonesia (with the Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs trying to influence religious develop- 
ments), Muslims have been encouraged to participate 
in Islamic observances in conformity with Islamic 
Jaw, whereas ceremonials and practices such as those 
connected with the garébégs in Yogyakarta are rele- 
gated to the sphere of custom and folklore, 

Bibliography: Besides the passages on 

Libaran in the books by Juynboll and Snouck 

Hurgonje mentioned in the bibliography to ‘to, 

mention must be made of two monographs on the 

festivals in Yogyakarta, namely J. Groweman, 

De saribig's te Ngajozydkarid, The Hague 1895, 

and R. Soedjono Tirtckoesoemo, De Garebegs in 

het Sultanaat Joziakaria, Jogiakartà 1931. 

(B. J. BoLan) 

LEFF, an Arabic term used in the Berber-speaking 
regions of central and southern Morocco (a different 








term is used in a similar way in Berberophone regions į 


of northern Morocco, and the term sof/ appears to be 
s equivalent in Kabylia) to denote a kind of politi- 
cal alliance or party. 

The term or the notion acquires its importance, 
however, from its prominence in the literature on 
the social and political organisation of the Berbers, 
notably in the work of R. Montagne, who extended it 
to the totality of North African, and eventually 
also to Middle Eastern societies, including even urban 
and minority ones; thus he later claimed to find 
similar institutions amongst urban. Jewish commuui- 
ties in Morocco, and also ín Arabia. 

Tn Montagne's hands, the word in effect became 
a technical term of political analysis, though with 
the definite suggestion that the theory formulated 
by means of the /e/f (eff in Berber) or by an equiva- 
lent was already present in the minds of, and above 
all put in practice by, the indigenous users of that 
word. According to this theory, and to the associated 
explication of the indigenous significance of the 
term, leffs were alliances with the following prop- 
erties. They were very stable over generations. 
‘The units which entered into them were themselves 
communities, whether genealogically or territorially 
defined. They were binary; in a given region there 
would b» two and only two such Iffs. They were in- 
voked, tike military alliances, when violent conflict 
occurred: members of the same leff were expected to 
give support to each other, when any one of them be- 
came involved in conflict with opponents from the 
other leff. These alliances were hereditary, and tran- 
sitive, in the sense that mombership of the same 
lef by A and B, and by B and C, implied that A and 
C were likewise of the same alliance, Finally, these 
Yfuf were supposed to be arranged in a kind of chess- 
board pattern on the map; a community (say a village 
or valley) would belong to an alliance other than 
that of its immediate neighbours but the same as 
that of its neighbours-but-one. 

The significance of the notion of lff arises above 
all from the great importance of the theory based 
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on it. The problem which this theory attempts to 
solve is that of the nature of the maintenance of 
order in areas in which central government is absent 
or ineffective, notably in the bidd es-siba, the dissi- 
dent regions of pre-colonial Morocco (see MAKHZEN}, 
though also in other similar areas. The kff theory 
maintains that the crucial institution for furthering 
the maintenance of order in such conditions was, pre- 
cisely, the balanced opposition of two moieties, de- 
ployed chequerwise over the countryside. This theory 
has a certain affinity to that of “segmentary oppo- 
sition” as developed by E. Evans-Pritchard (and 
foreshadowed by E. Durkheim, partly on the basis 
of Algerian material), but differs from it in various 
important respects. Segmentation, as understood by 
Evans-Pritchard, was not necessarily binary, but it 
was of its essence that it operated at a number of 
levels of size: the “opposition” of “balanced” seg- 
ments operated simultancously between, say, intra- 
village lineages, entire villages, and clusters of 
villages grouped as “clans”, etc. Conflict at one level 
did not preclude co-operation at another. By contrast, 
the leffs of Montagne were, in any one region, ar 
ulated at one level of size only. In Montagne's 
hands, the theory was combined with another impor- 
tant thesis: that this balance-of-moieties mechanisin 
occasionally broke down, and was replaced by 
ephemeral tyrannies such as those of the “great 
caids” of the Moroccan South, but that these tem- 
porary crystallisations of personal power in turn 
gave way to a re-establishment of the original 
system, in a kind of cyclical pattern. 

The ‘theory of the lejfs has been subjected to 
various criticisms, both empirical and theoretical. 
Subsequent researchers have not always found them 
‘even in areas where Montagne claimed they were most 
at home (e.g. J. Berque), or have doubted whether 
they in fact contribute to the maintenance of peace 
(eg. A. Adam); or they have pointed out that the 
problem posed, that of orderin-anarchy, is only 
solved by the theory for those units which are of 
the size at which these leagues are articulated, where- 
as in fact the problem also arises at all other levels 
of size at which conflict is liable to occur (and 
at those other levels, the theory offers no solution). 
There is also reason to suppose that in regions where 
groups were less stable, and territorial units less 
well-defined than in the Western High Atlas and 
Anti-Atlas which inspired Montagne, fs were more 
ftuid and opportunistic than his work would suggest, 
Nevertheless, his work, which is heavily centred on 
the notion of Jeff, remains one of the high points 
of the political sociology of North Africa. 
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LEFKOSHA, Grk. Leukosia, the town of Nic- 
osia in Cyprus [see uBRUS]. 

The town was under joint Arab-Byzantine rule 
from 688 A.D. to 965 when Nicephorus Phocas seized 
it (R. J. H. Jenkins, Cyprus between Byzantium and. 
Islam, A.D. 688-965, in Studies presented to D. M. 
Robinson..., St. Louis 1953, ii, roo6-14). The 
Venetians occupied it in 1489, the Ottomans in 1571, 
the British in 1878, annexing it in x914. The town 
was sacked by Mamlak forces of Sultan Barsbay in 
1426. The Ottomans captured the town after a fifty- 
day siege in 1570, after much suffering on both sides 
and thousands of casualties. There is a good account 
of this conquest in Türk siaAls kurretleri tarihi. 
abris. seferí. (1570-1571), T. C, Genelkurmay Harp 
Tarihi Başkanlığı Resmi Yayınları. Seri no. 2, 
Ankara 1971. 

Western visitors to Lefkosha during the Ottoman. 
period report the town as being severely underpopu- 
lated and devoid of evidence of its former wealth 
and luxury. They attributed that plight to the 
tyranny and extortions of Ottoman officials whom the 
Porte would not or could mot control, to plague, 
virulent fevers, and hordes of locusts, and to the 
fatalism and lethargy of Muslim and eastern Chris- 
tians, Few knew that the town had reached the peak 
of its wealth and population late in the Lusignan 
period, Never under the Venetians or the Ottomans 
did it regain that fame and splendour, though both 
made sporadic efforts to revitalise and repopulate it. 

By 1211 the Lusignan capital had become a first- 
class town. W. von Oldenburg said “It has inhabit 
ants without number, all very rich, whose houses in 
their interior adornment and paintings closely 
resemble the houses of Antioch" (C. D. Cobham, 
Excerpta Cypria, 14). By the end of the 13th century 
the town had fallen behind Maghósha [¢.v.] or Fama- 
gusta im wealth and trade, although the simple 
‘Westphalian priest Ludolf (1350) saw Lefkosha as 
“another great city... in a fine open plain with an 
excellent climate”, where lived the king, bishops and 
prelates, princes and nobles, barons and knights 
who in Cyprus “are the richest in the world” (Cob- 
ham, 20; Archives de VOrient Latin, ii, 336. Ct. 
Jacobus de Verona [1335] in Cobham, 17; Revue de 
l'Orient Latin, iii [1895], 176 f.). The pilgrim Martoni 
(1394) judged the town larger than Aversa, with 
many gardens and orchards, some six acres in size 
(Cobham, 25; ROL, ii [z895], 634). 

In 1435 the astute Pero Tafur attested that Lef- 
kósha again surpassed Maghdsha: “This is the 
greatest and most healthy city of the kingdom where 
the kings and all the lords of the realm always live" 
(Cobham, 31; Andangas é Viajes. .., Pt. x, 67, in 
Coleccion de Libros Espanoles raros o curiosos, vii 
Madrid 1874). Lefkösha had become the trading 
emporium of the eastern Mediterranean; the Domini- 
can monk Felix Faber (1483) admired the 
city ... surrounded by fertile and pleasant 
Here are merchants from every part of the world, 
Christians and infidels. There are stores, great and 
precious, for the aromatic herbs of the East are 
brought here raw, and are prepared by the per- 
furmer's art" (Cobham, 41f.; Evagalorium in Terrae. 
Sanctas, ed. C. D. Hassler, in Bibliothek des Literari- 
schen Vereins in Stuttgart, iv [1849], 230). 

The Venetian patrician Fra Francesco Suriano 
(1484) saw the town, “twice as large as Perugia", 
with palaces, houses, and churches, destroyed by a 
disastrous earthquake of 1480 (Cobham, 48; I 
Trattato di Terra Santa, ed. P. G. Golubovich, Milan 
1900, 219 n.), but by then it had passed its economic 

















and demographic peak; to Peter Mésenge (1507) only 
a quarter of the town appeared occupied (C. Enlatt, 
L'art gothique, ii, 523). 

Savorgman (1562) found empty tracts and dusty 
disordered streets with no good houses (Sir George 
Hill, A history of Cyprus, iii, 811, 844 f£, Bs £). 
However, the nobles had not given up their preroga- 
tives, as the pilgrim Fureri (1566) perceived: in 
that town, “of some size and beauty”, lived the 
French nobles who“... keep their vassals, who are 
called Parici, in the state of slaves... The nobles 
are greatly given to amusements, especially hunting 
and hawking . . . [with] solemn games and banquets 
with great cost and splendour” (Cobham, 78-9; 
C.Fürer von Haimendort, iu Cobham, 78-9; Reis- 
Beschreibung, Nuremburg 1646, 302). 

The Lusignans had fortified their capital expertly. 
Early in the 13th century, walls 4, 7 or 9 miles in 
circuit were built high to resist attacks in the style 
of Crusader warfare. In 1367, to resist the heavy 
pounding of Ottoman cannon, the Venetians had 
large sections of the walls dismantled and rebuilt 
them thicker and lower, with a circumference of only 
three miles, yet apparently still large enough to 
accommodate the existing population. A deep moat 
‘was excavated around the circular walls; all structures 
outside the new walls were methodically levelled, 
the rubble being used as fill for the new walls. 
Writing in 1572 just after the Turkish conquest, the 
priest Etienne de Lusignan celebrated a town he 
remembered with 250 to 300 churches, 8o of which 
had been destroyed completely when two-thirds of 
the town was levelled, “In this city lived all the no- 
bility of Cyprus, Barons, Knights and Feudatories, 
nearly all of whom died in this affair fie. its fall] 
with townsfolk to the number of twenty thousand: all 
men devoted to the service of God most High, and of 
their sovereign. The remnant of the souls ... were 
all made slaves." (Cobham, rzo-r; Description, 32, 
262). 

Local agriculture and commerce, as well as local 
and international trade, boosted the economy of the 
town. In good times it produced a marketable surplus 
of cotton, wool, and silk, which were sold raw or 
Processed or manufactured into a variety of cloths. 
As long as Cyprus remained close to the terminals of 
the silk and spice trades as the easternmost outpost of 
the western Christian world in the Mediterranean, 
Lefkósha would remain a centre of trade. Never 
theless, the town could not escape the changes in the 
international socio-economic order which saw the 
Mediterrancan world gradually lose its commercial 
and cultural pre-eminence to northwestern Europe, 

Porcacchi (1576) reported that great quantities 
of camlet and cotton cloth were made in that “very 
pleasantly and beautifully situated" town “health 
fully and pleasantly” supplied with cunning water, 
‘The camlets were good and the "cotton wolles “the 
best of the Orient”, according to Sandys (róro) 
(Cobham, 164-5; L'isole..., Venice 1572, 224; 
Padua 1620. Cobham, 208; 4 relation of a journey, 
London 1615, 220). 

Pococke (1738), a careful observer of Cyprus, found 
the trade oí Leikósha still substantial: "There 
is a great manufacture of cotton stuffs, particularly 
of very fine dimities, and also half sattins of a 
very coarse sort: they have here the best water in 
Cyprus. . .", Cottons were sold to Holland, England, 
Venice and Livorno and "a great quantity of yellow, 
red, and black Turkey leather" to Istanbul (Cobham, 
260, 268-9; Pinkerton, ed., A general collection of 

» voyages, London 18tt, x, 582-3). According to 











Mariti, the covered market (bedestén), the former 
church of St. George next to Aya Sofya, was the 
gathering place of the chief Turkish, Greek and 
‘Armenian merchants, of whom the last were the 
richest. At large bazaars and Kids local villagers 
as well as townspeople sold the cotton that they had 
spun; dyeing skins and stamping cloth were other 
major industries (Travels in the Island of Cyprus, 
tr. C. D. Cobham, 42-5). W. M. Leake (1800) was 
completely negative: “The flat roofs, trellised win- 
dows, and light balconies of the better order of 
houses, situated as they are in the midst of gardens 
of oranges and lemons, give together with the 
fortifications, a respectable and picturesque appear- 
ance... at a little distance, but, upon entering it, 
the narrow dirty streets, and miserable habitations 
of the lower classes, make a very different impression 
upon the traveller; and the sickly countenances of 
the inhabitants sufficiently show the unhealthiness 
‘of the climate”; but W. Turner (1815) reported that 
every house had a well-cultivated garden with fig, 
olive, mulberry, orange, lemon and pomegranate 
trees; all the houses were of mud and the streets, 
though clean, were unpaved (Cobham, 339, 436-7). 

Since the Lusignan period, Aya Sofya, as cathedral 
and mosque, had been the centre of the city, with 
the main bazaars adjacent. In the roth century the 
entire road from Tahta Kale and Baf gate to Baghosha 
gate was lined with merchants’ booths; the Friday 
bazaar of women has existed at least since then- 
In the 18705 there were 25 quarters inside the walls, 
14 Muslim, 7 Greek Orthodox, x Armenian, t Lai 
and 2 mixed (Bazar and Phaneromene) (Jeffery, 
Cyprus monuments, 32-3, with map). 

LefkSsha, located near the centre of the island, 
lies on the Pediyas, the longest and largest seasonal 
“river” in Cyprus, only 12 miles from the perennial 
springs of Deghirmenlik, the largest on the island, 
from where water is easily brought by aqueduct. The 
immediate hinterland is fertile grainland; 
lages produced grain adequate for the town's needs 
except when drought or, more frequently, hordes of 
locusts appeared. The Lusignan rulers built summer 
palaces in the northern mountains for relief from 
the intense summer heat; many Latin nobles took 
refuge in the Trodos mountains, just as the British 
colonial government did later. Spring and fall are 
Jong and pleasant, while winter is short and mild. 
Lefkósha was by no means free of the malaria and 
plague which long decimated the island's population, 
but those diseases were less severe there than along 
the marshy littoral. Stochove (1631) said the town. 
had the best air in Cyprus, although Turner (1815) 
observed that even there ‘“fevers" occurred constant- 
ly in the summer (Cobham, 216, 430, 436). According 
to J. Bramsen (1814), the fever season was June to 
October (Letters of a Prussian traveller. ., London 
1818, 304). 

ln r7: Lefkósba, with a Addi of the third class, 
was made the capital of a large beglerbegilik which 
included all of Cyprus and the Anatolian sandjaks 
of ‘Al@iyye, Itel, Silifke, Tarsüs, and Sis on the 
south side of the Taurus. Originally, Tarabulus al- 
‘Sham was included too. Despite several changes in 
administrative organisation which greatly reduced 
the importance of the province, Lefkósha always 
remained the administrative centre. Foreign consuls 
lived at Larnaka or its port Tuzla, where they served 
foreign merchants at a comfortable distance from 
the pasha, 

A study of the Lefkósha judicial records (sidiill) 
surviving from the period 1580-1640 reveals some 

















77 
urban activities, Lists of official prices (markh) in- 
dicate a busy market in comestibles. The rich and 
varied agricultural produce of Cyprus found its way 
to the bazaars of Lefkósha, including yoghurt, cheese, 
meats, grapes and other fruits, and olives. Cotton 
cloth and raw cotton were the leading goods in com- 
mercial transactions, but wool and woollen cloth 
were important too, Lending and credit were an in- 
tegral part of the town's economic life, both for 
Muslims and for the dhimmis (ie. Greek Orthodox). 
In intercommuna! credit, the Muslims were dispropor- 
tionately the lenders. Interest was openly charged 
(kard-i hasan, or Rard-i sher*), although bankruptey 
(iflás) seems to have been uncommon. Muslims and 
dhimmis interacted frequently. They worked in the 
same quarters, bought and sold land and even houses 
from one another, and made business partnerships. 
About one-third’ of the judicial cases involved 
dhivumis, and 20% of the cases were intercommunal. 
Conversion to Islam was very common, probably in- 
creasing in frequency between 1580 and 1600 but then 
falling off considerably; there is no evidence of 
wholesale conversion. Converts had to declare their 
conversion publicly in court, Besides the Greek Or- 
thodox majority, a handful of Armenian Gregorians 
and of Maronites had churches, and there was a very 
small community of Jews. Women used the court very 
frequently (almost a quarter of all cases), where 
their property, inheritance, and domestic claims 
were apparently handled like those of men. More than. 
20% of the property mentioned belonged to women. 

Although Lefk5sha has been the residence of the 
autocephalous archbishops of Cyprus since the 
Lusignan period, the office has never been associated 
with a particular town. Ottoman rule relieved the 
Orthodox clergy from their long subordination to the 
Latin hierarchy (cf. R. Janin, art. Chypre, in Diction- 
naire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, xii, 
791-819; J. Hackett, A history of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, London 1901. 

Most estimates of the town's population between 
1Si0 and 160 range between r$,000 and 20,000 
people (Hill ti, 875). Visitors to Lefkosha during the 
Ottoman period often remarked about the population 
of the town. According to A. M. Graziani, 20,000 
people were put to death in eight days of plundering 
when the town fell to the Ottomans; Poreacchi 
reported that all the people were "cut to pieces" and. 
Sandys wrote of “an incredible slaughter” (Cobham, 
170, 207). Dandini, who visited there in summer 1596 
and spring 1597, estimated that the large, woll- 
built town had at least 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 4,000 oF 5000 were Turks (Cobham, 182), 
J. Cotovicus (1597-8) reported the town full of ruins, 
Sandys (1610) “defaced by the Turks"; for the latter, 
the town, once equal in beauty to the chief towns 
of Italy, is now half-destroyed (Cobham, 195, 207). 
In 1683 de Bruyn observed that the population was 
almost half-Greek (Cobham, 239; Reizen van Cornelis 
de Bruyn, Delft 1698, 371). Cyprianos gives a fairly 
official estimate of 755 Christian families for 1777 
(Cobham, 366). In r806 “AIi Bey estimated the town’s 
population at less than 1,000 Turkish and 1,000 
Greek families, although Lefkosha could easily hold 
100,000 people within its walls (Cobham 393; 
Voyages, Paris 1814, ii, 82 ff.). J. M. Kinneir (1814) 
reported on the authority of the archbishop 2,000 
Muslim families, 1,000 Greek Orthodox families, 
40 Armenian, and rz Maronite (Cobham, 417; 
Journey, London 1818, 190 ff). An estimate of 
12,000, including 8,000 Turks, 3,700 Greek Orthodox 
and 50 Armenians was attributed to the governor 
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Tal'at Efendi in 1841 (L, Lacroix, L'Univers, Histoire. 
et description des tous les peuples. Îles de la Grèce, 
Paris 1853, 88). A census just before the island was 
handed over to the British in 1878 reportedly found 
10,879 people, of whom 5,628 (52%) were Muslims 
(Correspondence respecting the Island of Cyprus. 
No. 3. Sir G. Wolseley to Marquess of Salisbury, 1879). 

A census held in the third year of British rule 
(4 April 1881) showed the population of Lefkésha at 
11,513, of whom $,553 were Greek Orthodox (4995), 
$,397 Muslims (47%), t$t Roman Catholics, 78 Maro- 
nites, 88 Armenian Gregorians, 94 Church of England 
and Protestants, and 22 Jews. Although the popula- 
tion of the town had increased 9% to 12,515 în 1891, 
the'number of Muslims declined slightly to 5,358, 43% 
of the population (Cyprus Gazette, 16 October 1891). 
A census of 190r shows a population of 14,752, a 
28% increase over 1881, The Muslims numbered 
6,013, up only 11% in two decades, while the Greck 
Orthodox had increased 41% to 8,739 (Cyprus Gazette, 
26 April 1901; 30 August 1901). Almost 40% of the 
population of the six leading towns lived in Lefkósha. 
The town contained only 6% of the population of 
the island, although 12% of the Muslims lived there. 

Initially, British policy in Cyprus was to pre- 
serve the existing Ottoman political, social and 
economic systems, except in a few specific areas of 
public health; extensive official English translations 
of recent Ottoman wakfiyyes and cadastral records 
were prepared. In 1893, £662 of the £ 1,510in munici- 
pal revenues from Lefkósha were from slaughter 
house fees, £351 from market tolls and rents, and 
E245 from weighing and measuring taxes. The muni- 
ipality established in 1884 even had a "censor of 
markets". Awhéf still provided the water supply: 
4300 measures from the Arab Abmet and 170 measures 
from the Siliktar aqueduct were sold annually, while 
another roo measures were donated to mosques, chur- 
ches and schools (Cyprus Blue Book, 4 January 1895. 
See also Statute laws of Cyprus, 1878-1923, 633-41, 
“Nicosia water supply”). Eleven Muslim schools, sup- 
ported by aichaf, mosque funds and grants from the 
Porte, had 574 students in 1889-90 and 633 students 
in 1892-3, about 23% of them girls (Cyprus Blue 
Book, year 1889-90). Cotton and silk remained the 
major industries. Nearly every village in the dis- 
trict had cotton looms, and many houses in the larger 
villages had hand looms for manufacturing cotton 
and silk stuffs. In 1889 the town also had a tannery, 
3 tobacco factories, 3 steam-powered flour and cotton. 
mills, calico printers, copper, silver, and gold- 
smiths, and 5 distilleries (Cyprus Blue Book, 1880-90, 
1892-3). The proposed railway between Lefkósha 
and Larnaka was never attempted, but in 1906 a rail- 
way connected Lefkdsha and the new harbour of 
Maghósha. 

In 1946, 10,330 of the 34,485 inhabitants were 
Mulsims, including 9,514 of 24,967 within the walls 
and 1,036 of 9,58 outside them, Besides 20,768 
Greek Orthodox, there were 2,252 Armenians, 160 
Maronites and 30 Jews; each of the 24 quarters was 
mixed, 

Monuments. The Venetians levelled much of 
the Lusignan town in rebuilding the walls. Although 
the town walls are essentially the creation of the 
Venetians, the Ottomans repaired them extensively 
in the 15708. Virtually all the monumental buildings 
date from the brilliant Lusignan period; neither 
the Venetians nor the Ottomans added religious 
or other public buildings, for many already stood 
empty after the population began to decline (these 
are discussed with illustrations by C. Enlart, 67-187, 
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and pls. 1-12). Cf. G. Jeffery, Description, 18-100, and 
Cyprus monuments. No. 7. Historical and architectural 
buildings. The mosques of Nicosia, Nicosia 1935; 
F. Cuhadaroglu and F. Ognz, Turkish historical 
monuments in Cyprus, in Rélove ve Restorasyon 
Dergisi, ii (1975), 1-76; Oktay Aslanapa, Kibris’da 
türk «eserleri; Cevdet Çağdaş, Kıbrısta fürk dewi 
eserleri, Lefkoşa 1965. The finest Ottoman con- 
structions are the Mawlaw! take inside Girne gate 
(pre-r600), the Büyük Khin (pre-r60), and the 
Small Arab Abmed Pasha mosque. Many aspects of 
the Ottoman town are preserved within the walls of 
the Turkish quarter: narrow streets, overhanging 
balconies, stone-walled houses and gardens, and 
bazaars. A very few stone-cut houses, or their foun- 
dations, survive from the Venetian period, as do 
several fine houses from the Ottoman period. Sadly, 
there is little appreciation of this cultural heritage, 
and they are gradually being eliminated, 

Until this century, the town has beon confined 
within the walls. The main buildings of the Ottoman 
period, like the Biytik Khin and the so-called 
Kumirdjflar Khan, date from early in the Ottoman 
occupation, Occupance of the town has been a con- 
servative one, with few changes in the main centres 
and a preservation of old quarter names and loca- 
tions from earliest times. 
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LEGACY [see wIniru] 

LEGEND [see uXAYA, kigA9. AL-ANBIVÀ), 11554] 

LEGISLATION [see tasin!) 

LEH (J or 4J), the ancient Ottoman Turkish. 
term for the Poles and Poland (from Lech, 
Polish tribal name later extended to comprise all 
the nation, with the original nasal ¢ ousted by ¢, as 
in Byz. Aeyot "the Poles” and Aeyia “Poland”. 
In Turkish, Poland was also called Leh wildyeti 
(memileketi), the Poles Lehlsi and the Polish language 
léhdje. From the rzth/Bth century, the Turks also 
called the country Lehistán (Pers. Lahistdn, from 
which is derived Pers. aA-i LaAisián "Poles" and 
zabāni Lakis he Polish language”). In the 
hitherto unpublished Crimean Tatar documents from 
the late roth/r6th century, the word for Poland is 
Lakh (the Ukrainian-Russian form of the Polish 
Lech) or i-Labh (EY and pol; Archivum Glówne 
Akt Dawynch, Warsaw, Arch. Koronne, Dz. tatarski, 
kartony 60, 65). The term Kral, which is attested in 
the same sources (Jh S or Jy sS; from the Ukr.-Rus. 
korol "king"), means "the kingdom Poland, in- 
cluding her southeastern provinces, i.e. Ruthenia and 
the Ukraine (ds Korol as it occurs in Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyáhat-nàsme, vi, 360, 368 et passim, wherever 
the lands, the Ruthenians-Ukrainians and the 
language are mentioned). (On Kérdl, see also E 
Schütz, Eine armenisché Chronik von Kaffa aus der 
ersien Hälfte des 17. Jahrkunderis, in. AOrH, xxix. 
[1975], 164-5; this term is not so clear there as in the. 
said documents.) The mediaeval Islamic authors 
called Poland by names derived from Lat. Polonia: 
Ar. Bulüniya (T. Lewicki, Polska i Araje sqsiednie 
w swietle “K siggi Rogera" geografa arabskiego z XII 
w. al-Idrisiego, i, Cracow t945, 125 and 1); Pers. 
Polóniya (M. D'Ohsson, Les peuples du Caucase ou 
voyage d' Abou ei-Cassim, Paris 1828, 269). The latter 
name was equally used by the Ottoman author 
Remmàl Khódja (d. 975/1467-8) in his Ta'rikh-i 
Sákib Girey khám (A. Muchliáski, Zdanie sprawy o 
Tatarach liüzwskich ..., Vilma 1858, 9). Since the 
13th[19th century, the terms Polonya (Ital. Polonia), 
Polonyait and Polonya dili are in use in Turkey. In 
modern Arabic, Poland is called Bülanda, Bülándd. 
(Eng. Poland) and Bulaniyd (Ital. Polonia), the 
Poles Balin? and Polish ai-lugha al-biilandiyya (al- 
 bülándiyya, al-bülntyya]. 

Poland was known to Islamic peoples from the 
account written by Ibráblm b. Va&küb (if not 
earlier) about the Slavonic lands (354/965-6), which, 
however, contained no reference to the name of the 
country, mentioning only the Polish ruler M. 
(from Pol, Mieszko). Poland has been long since 
connected with Islamic countries by animated trade 
relations, the numerous early Islamic coins found 
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now on her territory bearing an undeniable witness 
to the fact, 

With regard to political relations between the 
Polish-Lithuanian monarchy and the world of Islam, 
they appear to have been established first with 
the break-up of the Golden Horde and the khānates 
which arose fiom their downfall (see BATUPIDS). 
After a period of peaceful and friendly contacts with 
the Crimean kbàn Hádidil Girey I and his successor 
Nir Dewlet, the long years under Mengli Girey I were 
a period of unrest and strife. The khán vacillated 
between support for Poland-Lithuania and for 
Muscovy, which challenged the Jagellons in disputes 
‘over the regions of western Russia, Bélocussia and 
the Ukraine. Poland-Lithuania emerged success- 
fully from this period, but it was under an obligation 
fo the khanate to pay specified sums in return 
for military aid against Muscovy (see K. Pulaski, 
Stosunki z Mendli Girejem chanem Tatarów perekops- 
hich, 1469-2515, Worsaw 1881; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymu w dsizjach jagiellonskith, in. Kuaurlal- 
nik Historycsny, xlix [1953], 279-300). But the Tatar 
attacks into the Polish rogion were endless, Invasions 
by the Tatar Cossacks (Tatar kazaklari, bizim kasahlar 
of the Crimean sources} drew revenge from the 
Zapororhians (OsiÓsü Aaxakari). The Crimea, 
which since 1475 had been a vassal state of the Porto, 
was often used in the political battles of the Porte 
against the Poles; the Tatars took part in Turkish 
invasions of Poland in 1498, 1521-4, 1620, etc. In 
1628 khan Mebmed Girey III and kalgha Shahin 
Girey Sultin took an oath of allegiance to Poland 
for her help in their struggle against the Porte and 
hhan Djantbek Girey. The next year, however, 
Poland's striving to gain sway over the Crimea 
finally failed. The refusal of king Wladyslaw IV io 
give the "presents" to the Crimea because of the 
Tatar violations of the peace led Islam Girey IIT 
into an alliance with the Zaporozhians and to tbe 
Crimean-Tatar-Ukrainian united war against Poland, 
1648-54 (Hatzy Mehmed Senai z Krymu, Historia 
chana Islam Gereja III, ed. Z. Abrahamowicz, 
Warsaw 1971). The treaty between B. Chmielnicki 
and Moscow in 1654 made the Tatars change their 
standpoint radically. With renewed Tatar support 
for Poland in her war in the Ukraine, Mebmed Girey 
IV was to undertake diplomatic intervention in 
Denmark in her favour after the Swedish invasion 
into Poland in 1653 (J. Matuz, Krimtatarisohe Ur- 
kunden îm Reicksarcàiv zu Kopenhagen . « , Freibuig 
1976), and in 1656 his troops fonght successfully 
in Poland against the Swedes. Pursuing them, the 
Tatars advanced as far as Eastern Prussia. These 
events are the historial roots of the "journey" 
narrated by Ewliya Celebi, op. cit, vi, 364-78, to 
Denmark, Sweden, eto, with 40,000 Crimean 
‘Tatars after the Turkish conquest of Üj ar-Neuháusel 
(Nové Zámky, in Slovakia) in 1663; there, he must 
have met some of the Tatar expedition against the 
‘Swedes fighting in Poland (see Ksiega podróży 
Ewliji Czelebiego, W'ybór, Warsaw 1973, 193-208, 
423:7—a collective work by several authors, fore- 
word by J. Reychman, translation of the relevant 
text and commentary by Z. Abrahamowicz). The 
Tatars took a part in the Turkish war against Poland 
in 1672, sometimes acting as mediators between 
Poland and Turkey. The plans oí King John III 
Sobieski for a Polish-Russian war against the Crimea 
and for a joint division of the khanate proved im- 
practicable. The danger presented by the Tsarist 
empire to Poland and the Crimea in the r2th/x8th 
century reconciled the two countries once again. 
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Witold (ca, 1352-1430), Archduke of Lithuania, 
who played a prominent part in the domestic struggle 
which was going on within the Horde, then under- 
going a process of disintegration, on his return in 1397 
from an expedition to the banks of the Don brought 
a large number of Tatar families and settled them 
in his land. This gave rise to a strong Tatar colonisa- 
tion in Lithuania, since 1385 united with Poland, 
and on Polish territory as well [see LIPKA]. 

The diplomatic ties between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire extend back to 1410. When King 
Ladislas 111 of Poland (I of Hungary) disregarded 
the warnings of his Polish advisers, the tragedy of 
the Battle of Varna (r444) ensued; it was to be a 
terrible event for Poland to remember, and a pointer 
to her future association with the Turks. By this 
time, she was no longer disposed to engage in elab- 
orate plans for a papal-imperial attack on Islam; she 
was at peace with the Turks and had a good defence 
against the territorial ambitions of the hostile 
Hapsburgs. After the Turkish attack on Kaffa [sce 
KEFE) and the khänate of the Crimea (1473) and the 
Turko-Tatar conquest of the Black Sea ports of 
Kilia and Akkerman (r484), which were so vital 
to Poland, a ceasefire was arranged between King 
Casimir IV Jagello and Sultàa Báyezld II (22 March 
1489). The Moldavian campaign of King John Albect 
(1497) and the subsequent Turko-Tatar attacks 
on Poland (1499) had shown that there was a military 
‘equilibrium between the two powers, and peace was 
again restored between them in 1499. Following 
the armistice of 1525 and that of 1528, Sileyman 
the Magnificent made in January 1533 a life-long 
peace treaty and alliance with King Sigismund 1 
and his son Sigismund Augustus who, ia 1529, was 
crowned as his father’s successor. This treaty, which 
Sigismund Augustus had renewed in 1553 with the 
old sultan, in 1564 with Sultan Selim as the heir 
to the throne, and in 1568 had renewed with the 
Pdighab Selim 11, was the basis of relations between 
Poland and Turkey in the roth/r6th century. 
During this period, these relations were on the whole 
favourable, but not without certain difficulties 
(C. Backvis, La difficite coexistence pacifique entre 
Polonais et Tures au XVI® sièele, in Mélanges d'is- 
lamologie dédiés à la mémoire de A. Abel, ii, Brussels 
1975, 13-51). Poland did not concur with the in- 
sinuations made by Sileyman and his Ruthenian 
wife Khurrem Sultén (g.0.] against the Hapsburgs, 
and in 1569 Sigismund Augustus also rejected the 
Turkish plan for a Polish-Turkish alliance against 
Moscow. During the first two elections of kings 
after the death of the last Jagellon king, the Porte 
intervented vigorously to prevent the choice of a 
Hapsburg. Moreover, Süleymán already appeared 
to be favourably disposed to Poland when he beard 
the false news of the death of both Polish kings in 
1535 (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dokumentów 
tureckich, Warsaw 1959, no, 39; K. Beydili, Die 
polnischen Konigswahlen urd Interregnen von 1572 
und 1576 im Lichte osmanischer Archivalien, Munich 
1975). The Polish-Turkish War of 1620 (Poland was 
defeated at Cecora) and 1621 (the victory for Poland 
at Chocim [see KHorrw) was mot only caused by 
Poland's attempt to force the Ottomans out of 
Moldavia but also by the strife stirred up by the 
‘excesses of the Tatars and Zaporozhians (R. Majewski, 
Ceeora, Rok 1620, Warsaw 1970), It ended with the 
peace of 1623. The self-willed assault on Kamieniec 
undertaken in 1633 by Abiza Mehmed Pasha {see 
KpAza] did not lead to a deterioration of mutual 
relations, However, the borderland skirmishes 











steadily grew in number. This even led King Ladislas 
TV to construe, beginning from 1645, plans for joint 
Polish and Venetian attack against Turkey, with 
the support of the Zaporozhians (W. Czermak, 
Plany wojny tureckiej Wladystawa IV, Cracow 1895). 
These plans did not come to be fulfilled, as Ladislas 
TV died in 1648, and the war of the Cossacks and 
Tatars against Poland broke out the same year. 
‘The Porte very much valued Poland’s role in main- 
taining the balance of power in their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs, and in 1648, when Poland was 
defeated in the war with Islam Girey IIT and the 
Zaporozhians, it intervened on Poland’s side, thus 
provoking the anger of the Tatars (Abrahamowicz, 
Katalog ..., nos. 339-41; Senai, op. city, fol. 25-26). 
In view of her agreements with Poiand, the Porte 
was also rather reluctant to adopt the plan suggested 
by B. Chmielnicki of placing the Ukraine under the 
sultan's patronage, even though this plan seemed 
to promise the liberation of Turkish lands from the 
threat of Cossack attacks. The theory of an alliance of 
the Porte with the Hetman in 1648 (O. Pritsak, Das 
erste türhisch-ukrainische Bündnis (1645), in Oriens, vi 
[955 cannot be supported, considering the care- 
fully-guarded attitude of the Turks towards him in 
1651 (J. Rypka, Weitere Beiträge zur Korrespondenz 
der Hohen Pforte mit Bohdan Chmel'nyékyj, in 410, 
ii, and Abrabamowicz, Katalog ..., no. 344). Even 
when in 1065/1655 Sultan Mebmed IV had taken the 
Cossacks formally under his patronage, he hastened 
to declare to King John Casimir that he nevertheless 
wished to maintain his good relations with Poland 
(A. N. Kurat and K. V. Zetterstéen, Türkische Ur- 
kunden, Leipzig 1938, no. 1). Im the years that 
followed, the period of the “Flood”, Turkey lent 
Poland also considerable support against the threat 
to her by Carl X Gustavus of Sweden (1656) and 
George II Rákoczi (1657). 

The balance of power was first destroyed by the 
Grand Vizier Kóprülüzàde Fádil Ahmed Pasha [see 
XGPROÜLO r1] when, in 1669, he granted the Cossack 
Hetman P. Doroszenko, who since 1666 was in 
revolt against Poland, the supreme authority of the 
Pidishah; as a result, the Grand Vizier directly 
attacked Poland in 1672. The splendour of his 
success included the capture of Podolia, compelling 
Poland to pay tribute, etc. But this faded quickly 
with the defeat of the Turks at Chocim in 1673 
(J. Sobieski was still only Royal Chief Hetman) 
and then again at Zòrawno in 1676 (Sobieski was 
then King; the attack was repelled, the tribute im- 
posed in 1672 was repealed and it was never paid 
by Poland). 

The Porte was now involved in a difficult war with 
Russia over the Ukraine. The successor of the Grand 
Vizier, Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Pasha [gr], 
adopted an inflexible attitude to his next treaty 
with Poland (1678), and an additional threat to 
Poland came from the south in consequence of his 
1682 alliance with E. Thököly. He had occasion to 
deplore his rash step when, at the battle for the relief 
of Vienna on 12 September 1683 and in the subse- 
quent war in Hungary, the Polish king “was the 
first one to drive his horse against the Muslims and 
then to draw his sword” and “caused so much harm 
that it was he who gave the greatest help and support 
[for the Emperor Leopold I] and had many Muslims 
taken prisoner” (Djebedji Hasan Esirl, and eyewitness 
of the events of 1683, in TOEM, iii, 1016; in general, 
see Z, Wojcik, King John 12 of Poland and the 
Turkish aspect of his foreign policy, in Belleten, xliv, 
no. 176 [1980]). The fruits of the victory of Jobn 
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LIL, the commander-in-chief of the allied Christian 
armies in this battle, fell to Anstria alone, and the 
territory taken from Poland in 1672 was only restored, 
by the Porte in 1699. 

The turning point in the relations between the 
two neighbours was the Treaty of Carlowitz [see 
karLovéa}. Poland, who had once been so proud of 
her epithet antemurale christianitatis—against Is- 
lam—was now, in the face of the common threat of 
Russia, drawing nearer to Turkey, particularly after 
the partitioning of the country by Catherine II with 
the help of Austria and Prussia (W. Konopceyaski, 
Polska @ Turcja. 1683-1793, Warsaw 1936). A mani- 
festation of the Turkish sympathies towards the 
Polesin this time can be found in the Sefaret-ndme-yi 
Fransa by Mehmed Emin Webtd Pasha, the Port's 
envoy to Napoleon I in 1807. Turkey never recognised 
the division of Poland, but offered Polish patriots 
continuing protection after the failure of their 
national uprising in 1837, and they supported Polish 
efforts to attack the empire of the Tsar from the 
south, The greatest Polish poet, A. Mickiewicz, 
had gone to Constantinople to organise the Polish 
Legion, and he died there in 1855. Countless Polish 
refugees performed all kinds of work there to further 
the modernisation and europeanisation of the country 
and of Ottoman society and the army. K. Borzeeki- 
Mustafa Djelil al-Din Pasha was the first to rouse a 
spirit of national identity within the Ottomans (B. 
Lewis, The emergence of modern Turkey, Oxtord 196r, 
28, 330). S. Chlebowski, court painter to Sultan ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, painted a series of scenes from Ottoman 
history for the new Dolmabaghte Palace (A. Lewak, 
Drieje emigracji polskiej w Turcji (1831-1878), 
Warsaw 1935). Polish specialists and advisers even 
penetrated the intimate society of Kemal Pasha 
Atatürk. This resulted in friendly relations between 
the new Poland and the Turkish republic from its 
inception. In spite of its complicated political 
situation, Turkey gave Poland vital help during 
the Second World War. After the war, both countries 
developed their co-operation in economic and 
cultural fields. An active link between the two 
is Polonezkoyü, founded in 1835 by Prince Adam 
J. Czartoryski, aud thereatter called Adampol in 
Polish. It is a colony of Polish immigrants on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorous near Istarbul, who 
till maintain their national character, 

Venetian-Persian attempts to win over Poland 
to the idea of an anti-Turkish coalition ìn 1474 and 
1475 faded under the careful direction of King Ca: 
mit IV (J. Dlugosz, Historiae Polonicae libri XII, v, 
Cracow 1878, 6or, 603, 626), Sigismund ILI Vasa 
(536-1632) also remained deaf to similar suggestions 
from Shah ‘Abbis I; the dispute with Sweden and 
later with Muscovy was more important to him. The 
first delegation from the Shih led by Sir Anthony 
Sherley had not been, incidentally, allowed by the 
‘Tsar Boris Godunov to enter Poland because of his 
hostile attitude to the king. Afterwards, in 16o1, 
Sefer Muratowicz, an Armenian merchant from 
Warsaw, travelled to Kashin to buy carpets for the 
King (T. Mańkowski, Wyprawa po kobierce do Persji 
w roku 1601, in RO, xviii [r951)). In doing so, he 
came into personal contact with ‘Abbas I (see his 
travel narrative in A. Walaszek (ed.,), Tray relacje 
z polskich podrózy na Wschód musulmañski w pier- 
wssej poowie XVII wieku, Cracow 1980, 35-47), and 
then other Polish envoys travelled to Persia, though 
sometimes for the purpose of trade. Serious plans for 
an anti-Turkish alliance with Persia were cherished 
by the Polish Kings Ladislas IV and John III, but 
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proved impossible (St. Chowaniec, Z dziejow polityki 
Jona HI na Bliskim Wschodzie, in Kwartalnik His- 
loryemny, xi [1926], In the rith/ı7th century the 
kings of Poland supported the Catholic Mission to 
Iran, vainly hoping to convert her to Christianity, 
In the :3tb/19th century, Poles also came to Persia, 
some as refugees from the army of the Tsar in Cen- 
tral Asia and some as political agents from Paris 
t owork among them, and some came as merchants 
and industrialists from the Russian-occupied regions 
of Poland. Friendly alli ances between Poland and 
Persia after 1918 won the help of the Shah, Mubam- 
mad Rida, who favourably received numerous Polish 
military and civilian personnel in Persia during 
the Second World War. This also led to active 
agreements between the two states after the war. 

Tn May 1551 a legation from Bukhari’ was staying 
im Cracow. The business discussed there probably 
included the provision of experts in the production 
oi gunpowder and also artillery advisers for these 
Sunni allies of the Ottoman Empire which was 
peacefully co-existing with Poland. This was a 
difficult time for Poland, because the king was 
mourning the death of his beloved wife. The fact 
that there is no mention of any later similar delega- 
tion suggests that there was no favourable out- 
come or this mision (AGAD, AK, Rachunki 
poselskie, and information obtained from Professor 
B. Baranowski; the documents referring to this 
episode were partly destroyed in Warsaw during 
the last war). 

At the beginning of the zrth/17th century, there 
was Polish intervention in Moscow concerniag the 
impostor Dmitri, and on this occasion a temporary 
rapprochement between the Poles and the Küsimov 
[g.c.) Tatars took place. During the r3th/z9th century, 
there was contact between those Poles who had been, 
deprived of their state and the Islamic peoples of the 
Russian Empire; on the one hand, there were 
scientists and technologists, etc., employed by the 
Russians, and on the other hand the political out- 
casts, victims of Tsarist administration, Polish 
patriots from Paris had contacts, through Con- 
stantinople, with the anti-Tsarist insurgents in 
Daghistin under the leadership of Shamil (L. Widers- 
zal, Sprawy kaukashie w polityce europejskiej w latach 
1831-1864, Warsaw 1934). 

Polish relations with Arabic countries had begun 
with pilgrimages to the Holy Land. In 1645 King 
Wladyslaw IV made an endeavour to reach an agree- 
ment with Morocco. The reply by Sultin Mubammad 
TI, extant in an Italian translation only, the unique 
piece of evidence for these contacts, is too scanty a 
record to establish their purport. In any case, 
Poland's attempts, if there had been any, to gain 
Moroccan support in the struggle against Turkey, 
proved fruitless (B. Baranowski, Próby nawiązania 
stosunków polsko-marohañskich w polowie XVII 
wieku, in RO, xvii [1953], 212-19). It was not until 
the r3th/roth century that the contacts with the 
Arab nations grew closer. After t918, those contacts 
had attained the status of diplomatic ties which 
again, after the Second World War, developed into 
a lively co-operation in economic, technical and cul- 
tural spheres with different states of that region. 

Under the strong influence of Islamic culture, 
Poland was shown to be a borderland between the 
Christian West and the Islamic East. This was partic- 
ularly evident in material culture, for the products 
of these Islamic craftsmen (Turkish, Persian and to 
some extent Crimean Tatar) reached Poland either by 
trade or as the spoils of war. They shed an oriental 
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influence on Polish national costume, domestic furni- 
ture, the conduct of war, and arms and equipment. 
‘These artifacts spread beyond Poland to other 
countries (e.g. Persian carpets were known in the 
West os "apis polonais"), and they were later 
imitated in Poland (T. Mańkowski, Sztuka islamu w 
Polsce w XVII i XVIII wieku, Cracow 1935; idem, 
Le lapis persan dit cracovien-parisien de la cathédrale 
de Cracovie, in. RO, xvi [1953]). This attracted a 
number of Oriental words and terms into Polish 
(A Zajączkowski, Studia orientalistyemne = dziejów 
slownickwa polskiego, Wroclaw 1953). Polish museums 
contain authentic art treasures from Islamic 
countries, especially weapons, Ottoman standards 
and tents. There are Persian carpets bearing the 
Polish eagle which S. Muratowicz brought from 
Kishan for the Royal Castle in Warsaw in 1602 and 
which are now in the Residenzznuseum, Munich. The 
activities of the art-loving Stanislav Augustus, the 
last Polish king (1765-95), of many Polish magnates in 
‘the 18th century as well as various Polish emigrants 
to the East ia the 19th century, led to the formation 
of rich collections of Islamic art in Poland. 

Moreover, Poland was not averse to the intellectual 
culture oi the Islamic East. The most important 
work in this connection is the translation by Samuel 
Otwinowski of the Gulisidn by Sad in the mid-7th 
century [following an Ottoman version; it appeared 
in print only in 1879). The 18th and 19th centuries, 
‘the Romantic Period, brought new oriental influences 
io bear on Polish literature, These traditions are 
maintained by modern Polish orientalists of the 
post-war period, who translate into Polish the 
literature and historiography of the Islamic world. 

The travel descriptions by many a Pole journeying 
to the Islamic East of the roth/16th century have 
contributed much to the knowledge of that world ip 
Europe (A. Broniovius, J. Laski, Michalo Litvanus, 
A. Taranowski, M. Radziwill). Similarly, the 
career of Fr. Mesgnien-Meninski as an Ottoman 
scholar in part stemmed from his stay in Poland 
where, for some years, be was engaged as court- 
interpreter. 

Bibliography: ln addition to references 
given in the article, see Z. Abrahamowicz, Staraya 
furechaya haria Ukrainy... (with a résumé in 
French: Une ancienne carte turque de l'Ukraine 
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«i de l'attaque de la. flotte turque contre Kiev), in 
Vosiotnye istotniki po istorii Yugo-Vostoinoy i 
Tsentrainoy Evropt, ii, ed. A. S. Tveritinov: 
Moscow 1969, 96-435; idem, Ein Spiegelbild der 
Tiirkei im achtzehnien Jahrhundert, Ein Istanbuler 
Codex mit türkischen Kostiimbildern, seine Ausgabe 
und seine Zusammenhänge mit Polen, in Isl., lijs 
(1957), 132-49; idem, An unpublished essay on the 
history of Poland's relation with Iran; I. Afshar, 
Di farmán-i sajawi-i marbüf-i ba rawddi-i Iran wa 
Lahestén, in Rahnamd-i kitdb, v/7 (1342/1962), 
581-5; N. Anafarta, Osmunts imparatorlugy ite 
Lehistan (Polonya) arasındaki münasebetlerle ilgili 
tarini belgeler—Historical documents concerning 
relations between the Ottoman Empire and Lehistan 
(Poland), Istanbul [1979]; B. Baranowski, Polska 
a Tatarstezyma e latach 1624-1629, Lód£. 1948; 
idem, Stosunki polsko-tatarskie w latach 1593-1648, 
Lódi1949; idem, Zuajomasé Wschodu w dawnej 
Polsce do XVII wiehu, Lód£ 1950; idem. Polsko- 
aferbajdtanshie slosunki kulturalne w pierwszej 
polowie XIX wieku, Lódt; 1979. A Bennigsen et 
Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, Les marchands de la 
cour ottomane et le commerce de fourrures moscovites 


























dans la seconde moitié dw XVIe siècle, in CMRS, 
xifz (1979], 363-99 (Poland as a transit land) eidem, 
and ?. N. Boratav and D. Desalve, Le Khanat de 
Crime dans les Archives du Muste du Palais de 
Tophaps, Paris-The Hague 1978; M. Berindel, Le 
problème des ""Cosaques" dans la seconde moitié au 
XVIe siècle, in CMRS xiiil3 (19721, 338-675 W. 
Dembski, Katalog rekopisow arabskich, Warsaw 
1964; L, Fekete, dran şahların iki türkçe mektu- 
bu, in TM, V [1935], 269-74 (Persian letters to 
Poland from the 17th century); idem, Einführung in. 
die persische Paldographie, xox persische Dokumente, 
Budapest 1977, nos. 85, 86, 95; T. Gasztowtt, 
La Pologne et VIslam (noies historiques), Paris 
x907 (antiquated); M, Tayyib Gökbilgin, Venedik 
doju ve Leh kralına verilen bir kisim ahitnamelerin 
geil ve muhteva bakimindan taşidihlari önem ve 
rihi gerçekler, ia VII, Türk Tarihi Kongresi, 
ii, Ankara r973, 47382; Hisloria dyplomacji 
polskiej. i. Polowa X w—r57a, od. M. Biskup, 
Warsaw 1980; M. Horn, Shuki ekonomicene 
najasdáw latarskich + lat 1605-1633 na Rus Czer- 
wona, Wréctaw 1964; S. Komornicki, Les princi- 
pows manuscrits et peintures orientaus du Muste 
des Princes Czartoryski, Paris 1935; F. Kluczycki, 
cd., Akta do dziejów króla Jana ITlgo sprawy roku 
1637, a osobliwie wyprawy wiedenskiej wyjasnia- 
jace, Cracow 1883; Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay, 
Three Ottoman documents concerning Bohdan 
XmePnyPkyj, in Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 
ifs (1977), 347-38 (Doc. no. 2, a letter of Islâm 
Girey III to the Grand Vizier, on the occasion 
vi a “victory” of the Tatars and Cossacks over the 
Poles, is to be connected with what in reality was 
their defeat in the battle with the Polish troops at 
Beresteczko, 28-30 June 1651, when the Kalgha 
Kirim Girey Sultān, mentioned in this letter, was 
killed by a Polish cannon bal); T. Majda, Katalog 
rekopisów lurzckich à perskich, Warsaw 1967; idem 
and A. Mrozowska, Rysunki kostiumów tureckich z 
kolekcji króla Stanislawa Augusla w Gabinecie 
Rycin Biblioth Uniwersyteckiej w Warszawie, 
Warsaw 1973 and (vol. i) Rysunki o tematyce 
tureckiej w kolekcji, ctc., Warsaw 1978; J. Pajewski, 
Buticzuk i Koncers. Z dsiejéw wojen polsko-turechich, 
Warsaw 1969 (a popular history of the wars and 
political relations between Poland and its Muslim 
neighbours, with bibliography); F, Pułaski, ed., 
Zródla do poselstwa Jana Gnińskiego wojewody 
chebmitishiego de Tureji w  laach 1677-1678, 
Warsaw 1907; J. Reychman, Znajomost i nauceanie 
jezyków orientalnych w Polsce w XVIII wieku, 
Wrélcaw 1950; idem, Zyeie polskie w Slambule w 
AVII wieku, Warsaw 1959; idem, Orient w kultur- 
že polskiego Oświecenia, Warsaw-Wroctaw-Cracow 
1964; idem, Polonya ile Türkiye arasmda diplo- 
matik münasebetlerim 350. yildönümü, Ankara 
196, (a popularisation; many errors on the 
1otb/rótb-century relations between the two 
states); idem, Podrósnicy polscy na Bliskim 
Wschodsie w XIX w., Warsaw 1972; idem and A. 
Zajaczkowski, Dyplomatyka  osmafiako-turecka, 
Warsaw 1955, and its English version Handbook of 
Otioman-Turkish diplomatics. Revised and ex- 
panded translation by A. Ehrenkreutz, The Hague- 
Paris 1968 (rich bibliography on Polish rela- 
tions with the Islamic states, especially good 
in the English version; the lists of the Polish 
envoys to Turkey, the Crimea, and Persia, as well 
as of the Turkish one in Poland, compiled by 
J. Reychman, are not complete and sometimes 
lack precision); B. Spuler, Europäische Diplomaten 
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in Konstantinopel, in Jahrbücher für Geschichte | 
Osteuropas, i (1936) (a list of Polish envoys to 
Turkey, with historical annotations); S. Szapssal, 
Wyobrazenia dwigtych muzulmarskich a wplywy 
ikonograficzne katolickie w Persji å stosunki persko- 
polskie sa Zygmunta 111, Vilna 1934 (with photo- 
copies of the letters of Shih ‘Abbâs I to the 
King of Poland and their Polish translation); 
1. Hakla Usungargihi, Osmanis larihi, i-iv, several 
editions (to use with care, especially ii, 3rd ed., | 
Ankara, 1975, 480-1, all errors and misprints on | 
the Turkish-Polish relations during the oth/rsth 
and 1oth/16th centuries); G. Veinsteln, Les Tatars 
de Criméc et la seconde tlection de Stanislas Lesscz: 
ski, in CMRS, xift 1970, 24:92; V. V. Véliaminof- | 
Zernot, Matériaux pour servir à l'histoire du Khanat 

de Crimée, St. Petersburg 1864 (more than 60 docu- 
ments and letters from the Khans and other great 
men of the Crimea to the kings and other represen- 
tatives of Poland, from 1520 A.D. to the end of | 
the 18th century); E. Zawaliński, Polska w 

kronikach tureckich XV i XVI w., Stryj 1938; 

Z. Zygulski (iun.), Choragwie turechie via Warelu, 

in Roesnik Wawelski, ii, Crachw 1968, 363-453 

(with the texts, transcriptions and Polish trans- 

lations of the Arabic inscriptions on these "Turkish 

standards at the Wawel"-Museum, Cracow, by 

Z. Abrahamowicz); J. Diugosz, Historiae Polonicae 

libri X11, v, Cracow 1878, 601-2, 626 (an account 

of the c474-5 Persian embassies in Poland from 

Uzun Hasan). (Z. AmmAwAMOWIG) | 

LEMNOS {see Lists!) 

LEO AFRICANUS, the name by which the 
author of the Descrittione dell’ Africa is 
generally known, who was in fact originally 
called al-Hasan b. Mubammad al-Wazzàn al-Zayyatl 
(or al-Fasi). He was born in Granada between 594 
and go1/t489 and 1495 into a family which had to 
emigrate to Morocco after that city's fall [soe 
GHARNATA], and was brought up in Bas, where he 
received à good education and very soon entered 
the service of the administration there. Whilst 
still a student, he was employed for two years in 
the mental hospital, which he describes in detail 
(Description, tr. Epaulard, i, 188 [see pimAnisrAw. 
ii]. He then accompanied to Timbuctu one of his 
uncles, who had been sent there as an ambassador 
(Deser., i, 136), travelled across Morocco on various 
diplomatic and commercial missions on behalf of the 
sultan of Fas, Muhammad al-Durtukill [see watra- 
sins}, and already displayed a precocious intellectual 
curiosity by collecting, in the course of his travel 
funerary inscriptions, of which be made a collection 
(Descr., i, 231). He later returned to Timbuctu, and 
from there, crossed by the land route to Egypt, 
whence he returned home by sea. Iu g2t/1sr5 he 
undertook a last mission, which took him to the East, 
via Debdd, Tlemcen, Algiers, Bougie, Masila, Tunis 
(where he gathered information on economic and 
social life there, see R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, p. xxxv) 
and Tripolitania. From Cairo, where he found himself. 
in 1517, he travelled up to Aswan, made the Pil- | 
grimage to Mecca, and even claimed to have gone to | 
Constantinople. During his voyage homewards by | 
sea, he was captured at Djarba by Sicilian corsairs, 
who took him to Naples and then Rome, where they 
presented him to Pope Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici. 
By the end of the year, the Pope had persuaded him 
to become a Christian; he baptised him on 6 January 



































1520 and gave him his own name, Johannis Leo de | 
Medicis (the latter rendered his name in Arabic as | 
Yubanna al-Asad al-Gharnáti; tbe editor of the | 


Deserittione calls him Giovanni Leone Africano, and 
current usage generally refers to him by the second 
of these Christian names). 

Apart from the autobiographical details which 
can be gleaned from the Description, we know little 
of his life; all that is known is that, before 1550, 
he went to Tunis, and probably spent the last years 
of his life in his ancestral faith. 

Daring his stay in Italy, he learnt Italia, taught. 
Arabic at Bologna and, in addition to his Description. 
of Africa, conceived the further plan of describing 
similarly the part of Asia which he claimed to have 
ted, and also Europe (see Dexcr,, ii, 537-8). He 
certainly put together in 930/1524, for the physician 
Jacob ben Simon, an Arabic-Hebrew-Latin vocabu- 
lary, of which the Arabic part is preserved in the 
rial (no. 598; see H. Derenbourg, Cat. des 
imanuscrits arabes de l'Escurial, Paris 1884, i, 410). 
He also left behind a treatise on prosody (see A. 
Codazzi, I} tratlato deu’ arte metrica di Giovanni 
Leone Africano, in Studi orientalistici in onore de 
Giorgo Levi Della Vida, Rome 1956, i, 180-95), and 
there is attributed to him a biographical work com- 
pleted in 1527 and trauslated into Latin under the 
title Libellus de viris quibusdam illustribus apud 
Arabes (ed. J. H. Hottinger, 1664, and then by J. A. 
Fabricius, 1817), Nevertheless, his main fame rests 
on his Deserittione dell'Africa, completed on 10 
March 1526; written in poor Italian on the basis of 
notes in Arabic, it was edited and published by 
G. D. Ramusio, ía Navigationi e viaggi, Venice 1550, 
i, «1302. (and several later editions). It was traas- 
lated, as early as 1556, into French by Temporal 
(ed. Scheer, Paris 1895-5) and into Latin by Flo- 
ian(us), as J. Leonis Africani de totius Africae 
descriptione (Antwerp 1556). On this latter translation 
‘were based an English version by John Pory (Historie 
of Africa, 1600; ed. Browne, London 1896), a Dutch 
one by Leers and a German one by Lorsbach. The 
original ms, of the Deserittione was rediseovered in. 
1931 and placed in the National Library at Rome 
(no. 953) ; it was to have been edited by Sra. A. Codaz- 
zi, put publication of this hardly seems worthwhile. 
now that A, Epaulard has been able to compare 
it with the Ramusio edition and has brought to 
the textus receptus some improvements and correc~ 
tions, utilised in his French translation, Deserip- 
tiow de l'Afrique, Paris 1956, which has been edited 
by H. Lhote, with a copious commentary by A. 
Épaulard, Th. Monod, H, Lhote and R. Mauny, 
It has been possible to identify the majority of the 
place-names, deformed in the Italian text, and the 
notes, which are generally accurate, throw useful 
light on the work's information. 

The Description contains nine sections: (1) generali- 
ties about Africa; (2) south-western Morocco (in 
particular, Marrakesh, with errors—see G. Deverdun, 
Marrakech, Rabat 1959, p. xiv and index); (3) the 
kingdom of Fas (a very extended treatment, one 
more accurate and confident); (4) the kingdom of 
Tlemcen ; (5) Bougie and Tunis; (6) southern Morocco, 
and the southern parts of Algeria and Tunisia, follow- 
ed by Libya; (7) the land of the blacks; (8) Egypt; 
and (9) the rivers, animals, plants and minerals 
of Africa, This work remained for centuries a major 
source on the Islamic world, and is still cited by 
historians and geographers of Africa, Although it 
is not free from errors—certainly exusable if one 
takes into account the conditions in which it was 
put together—it provides first-hand items of in- 
formation on the situation at the beginning of the 
roth/r6th century in the lands visited, on the ethnog- 
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raphy and the institutions of their various inhabi- 

tants, and in particular, on political, economic and 

social life in North Africa. 
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LEON [see Lıv0x] 

LEPANTO [seo Avs xT] 

LEPROSY (seo pIUDUAM, ia Suppl.) 

LERIDA [see LARIDA] 

LESH (Ottoman „$, from the Albanian, Italian 
Alessio), a minor port, military stronghold 
and administrative ceatre in northern Albania, 
30 km. to the south of Shkodér/Scutari, which was 
part of the Ottoman empire between 1478 aud 1912. 

Lesh, the classical Lissus, is one of the oldest 
urban centres of the country. It is built on the banks 
of the river Drin not far from its estuary, and is 
overlooked by two isolated bills, each carrying 
the ruins of ancient fortifications. This setting 
largely determined the history and the function 
of Lesh; it was a military strongpoint in periods of 
danger and a harbour in more peaceful times. During 
antiquity, both hilltops and the lower town on the 
river were surrounded by an enormous wall, parts of 
which still survive. This large city was destroyed 
during the invasions of the Barbarians (592 A.D.), 
and never recovered again. Anna Comnena mentions 
Lissus im her Aleriade as a strong Byzantine fortress 
and as fairly wellsinhabited. In the 13th century, 
‘Lesh was included in the Serbian state, together with 
Shkodér. During the dismemberment of the Serbia 
empire, after the mid-4th century, Lesh became a 
part of the minor Albanian principality of Dukagin, 
but its lord ceded Lesh to the Republic of Venice 
in 1393. The citadel on the lower of the two hills 
(the old Acropolis on the higher hill had been left 
in ruins since classical times) was in in the 
Venetian period. The Signoria decided only to re- 
build the walls of the lower town on the river, wnich 
was done between 1404 and 1430. An enormous con- 
flagration destroyed most of the settlement in 1440. 
In 1451 the new city wall was ready, partly paid for 
by Venice, partly by the local inhabitants. 

In 1468 the famous rebel against the Ottomans 
and national hero of the Albanians, George Kastriotes 
Skanderbeg, died in Lesh and was buried in the 
Gothic cathedral of St. Nicolas in the lower town, 
an event described in detail by the chronicler Marin 
Barletius. Ten years later, during Sultan Mehemmed 
Fatib's campaign against Shkodér (mown to the 
Ottomans as Iskenderiyye), Legh was captured and 
incorporated in the Ottoman realm. Before they tied 
with wives, children and property to the ships that 
were waiting in the river, the ishabitants of Lesh set 
fire to the city. The conquest is related by Tursun 
Beg in bis Ta'rikh- Abu '-Falh and by Safd al- 
Din in his dj al-tawarikh. 

It was long before the ruined town recovered. 
At first, Lesh seems to have been included in the 
Sandiak of Elbasan, but later (after 1483 and perhaps 
after the Venetian interlude) it was added to that 
of Iskenderiyye. In sor, during Báyezid Il's short 
war with Venice, Lesh was taken by Venetian 











forces, who kept it for a short period, When they 
retreated, they had the town walls destroyed. The 
Ottomans recaptured a totally wrecked town. They 
decided to rebuild the citadel on the hill, a site 
which offered beiter chances for defence than the 
place along the river. The work was finished in 928/ 
1522, as is attested by a monumental Ottoman in- 
seription—now preserved in the Lesh Historical 
Museum—which mentions the name o! Sultin 
Süleymán, the date in numbers and in the form of a 
chronogram, and the name of the architect as Derwish 
Mehmed, the son of Skura. The latter must have been 
a member of the well-known Albanian noble family 
of that name. 

In the first half of the x6th century, Lesh remained 
a small place. The Ldjmil defter no. 367 of 1530-6, 
preserved in the Bagbakauhk Argivi ín Istanbul, 
mentions it as a village in the lud? of Iskenderiyye, 
having 144 households. The Mufagsal defter T.K. 63 
of the lied? of Dukagin, preserved in the Tapu ve 
Kadastro Gen. Müd. in Ankara (fols. 52-6b), from 
999/1590-1 (dated by internal evidence), mentions 
Lesh as an urban settlement (varosh) in the sandjak 
of Dukagin, The latter was set up in the thirties 
or forties of the r6th century and bad Peć (Ipek) 
as its chef-lieu, although the sandjab-begi resided 
sometimes in Lesh. Western sources mention in 
1553 a figure of 8o houses of Turks in the castle on 
the hill (which is called “Castel Nova"). The lower 
town (il-Borgo) is described as a predominantly 
Christian place. The latter developed slowly into a 
centre of trade. 

In the thirties of the 16th century, a strong im- 
petus to this function of the towa was given by 
ihe Ottoman governor of Shkodér (later also in 
Thessaloniki and Prizren), Kukli Mehmed Beg of 
Prizren. At his expense, the caravan road through the 
mountains from Lesh to Prizren in the interior was 
safeguarded bya chain of caravanserais. Two of them 
were built in Lesh itself, together with so shops, 
which were part of the wakf property of Kubli Beg’s 
foundations in Prizren and its surroundings. 

The Mufassal delter T,K. 63 mentions that a 
part of the inhabitants of Lesh were “outside the 
‘old register”, which means that they had moved in 
from elsewhere. They gained their living as workers 
in the harbour and liad the Filuri status as concerned 
taxes and paid only a lump sum of 52 abées yearly. 
‘The register mentions 141 Christian households of 
them and six of Muslims, all living in the newly- 
founded suburb of "Ishula” (Ishull Leghé) which was 
formerly a mezrata, 

Ta or around 1580, the old cathedral of St. Nicolas 
was confiscated by the Ottomans and turned into 
a mosque, this being reported in the visitation 
report of the bishop of Bar (Antivari) Marino Bizzi 
in 16ro. In 1614 the open town is said to have num- 
dered goo Turkish (read: Muslim) households. 
Hadidi! Khalifa mentions Lesh as a part of the sandjak 
of Dukagla and situated near the district of Zadrima, 
whose inhabitants were rebellious Albanians, Ewliya 
Celebi visited Lesh in 1072/x661-2 on his way to 
Shkodër, At that time, Lesh was a voyvodelik in the 
sandjak of Dukagia and the seat of the provincial ad- 
ministration of the area. In the castle, built on a 
steep rock, was a garrison under command of a dis- 
dar and only a few houses of civilians, An Ottoman 
budget of the year 1079/1669-70 has 126 men as 
garrison tor the "Castle of Lesh in the livi? of Dulga- 
gin”. The 17th century Lesh cannot have been very 
prosperous. Ewliyā mentions that its houses were 
Tather poor. The church-mosque was deserted ia the 
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thirties or forties of the century, and left in ruins 
for more than a hundred years. 

In the last decades of the 18th century, Sultin 
Solim TIT concerned himself for the reconstruction 
of the building. At that time, it received the form 
it stil bad in our time (1978). The Armenian geog- 
rapher Inciciyan describes Lesh in the last decades 
of the 18th century as a place with a thousand 
houses, 

During the administrative reforms of the ryth 
century (1862), the old sandjak ot Dukagin was 
dissolved and added to the wildyet of Shkodër, Ths 
Kénias al-a‘lém, v, 3991, describes it towards the 
end of the last century as a Kad in the above- 
mentioned wildyet, witb 5,300 inhabitants, 80 shops 
and four mosques. The Iskkodra wild-yeti sálndmesi of 
1316/182-5, mentions Lesh as being the chef-lieu 
of a Rad? with 32 villages with a total of 5,510 
(male) inhabitants, of whom 1,500 were Muslims and 
4,000 (Roman Catholic) Christians. The district con- 
tained 31 churches, and eight mosques but had only 
three schools, two for Muslims and one for Christians. 

In the seventies of the 2oth century, Lesh was 
still a minor town. Its centre was modernised, 
the old cathedral of St. Nicolas—Mosque of Sultan 
Selim III, was restored. In the spring of 1978, the 
tomb of the legendary Skanderbeg was discovered 
by Albanian archeologists, as being situated in the 
middie of the old church, just as Barletius wrote, 
Shortly afterwards, the town and the church suffered 
badly during an earthquake. What remained of the 
church was consolidated into a huge, concrote- 
built memorial to Skanderbeg. The remains of the 
castle of Sultin Sileyman still overlook the little 
town, 

Bibliography: For the pre-Ottoman history 
and topography of Lesh, sec for example Milan 
von Sufflay, Stade und Burgen Albanicns, haupt- 
sachlich im Mittelalter, Denkschriften no. 63 der 
Akad. der Wiss, Vienna r9z4; C. Praschniker 
and A. Schober, Archdologische Forschungen in 
Albanien und Montenegro, Vienna 1919; Th. Ippen, 
Durch Zadrima nach Alessio, in Zur Kunde der 
Balkanhaibimsel, ed. Carl Paiseh, Vienna-Leipzig 
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Monumentet, ii (Tirana 1971), 7-23. For the site 
Of the tomb of Skanderbeg, F. Prendi, Lieu dz 
sepulture de Skanderbeg, in Studia’ Albanica 
(Tirana 1966), 159-67. The inscription of Sultàn 
Suleyman has not been published adequately. 
For the history of the administrative division 
of the sandjak of Dukagin, see Hazim Šabanović, 
Upravna Podjela Jugoslovenskog Zemalja pod 
Turskom Vladavinom do Karlovačkog Mira r699 
god., in Godisnjak Istorskog Društva Bosne i Her- 
cegovine, iv (Sarajevo 1952); A. Birken, Die 
Provinsen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976, 54-5; Selami Pulaha, Le cadastre de Pan 1485 
du Sandjak de Shhoder, I, Tirana 1974, which 
clearly shows that Lesh was not included in the 
Shkodër sandjak as formed in 1479. For Kukli Beg, 
see Hasan Kalesi, Prizrenac Kukli Beg i njegovo 
Zadužbine, in Prilosi, viiiix (1960), 143-68. 
Bishop Bizzi's report was published by Franjo 
Racki, eveltaj barskoga nadbiskupa Marina Bissia 
o svojem pulovanje god. 1610 po Arbanaskoj i Sta- 
roj Srbiji, in Starine, xx (Zagreb 1888). For 
Bizzi, his journey and works, G. Stadtmüller, Die 
Visitetionsreise des Ersbischofs Marino Bi 
in Sera Monacensia (Festschrift Babinger), Leiden 
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LETTER (see nario, MARP, RISKLA} 

LEVANTE [see sani AL-ANDALUS] 

LEVKAS, Greek Leukas, Santa Maura, Aya 
Mavra, Turkish Levkada, the name of a mountainous 
lup to 1,58 m. above sea level) island on the coast. 
of western Greece with a total surface of 304 km* 
It is also the name of the only town on the island, The 
name means “White Istand” in Greek, and goes back 
to antiquity. The fortified part of the town, an 
Ottoman naval base which was since about 1550 (see 
XARLIMLI] a part of the province of the Kapudan 
Pasha and a much-feared pirates’ nest, was situated 
on à small, flat island in a shallow lagoon between 
the mainland of Acarnania and the island. It is 
connected with both of these through causeways and 
bridges across the lagoon. Today the old walled town 
is an empty shell; the entire civil population of 
Lovkas town lin 1961, 6,552) has been since the end 
of the Ottoman period (1684) concentrated on a sandy 
spit on the north-eastern tip of the island. The 
Ottoman geographers (Piri Re?is, Menementi Mebmed 
Ro%s, Kitib Colebi, Ewliy’ Celebi, etc.) called the 
island Levkada (431%a) or) slid, and the town Aya 
Mavra. (5; JL). The hirtory of the town and the 
island are inseparably connected with each other, 
In Ottoman times, the town of Levkas (Aya Mavra) 
was the largest urban settlement in the sandjab 
of Karll-Ili, In the second half of the r6th and 
most of the 17th century it was an Islamic centre of 
some importance, and possessed two of the largest 
works of Ottoman civil and military architecture in 
the Western Balkans, viz. the aqueduct of Sultan 
Süleymia and Prince Djihängir and the castle, re- 
built by KIN “AI Pasha under Selim II. 

The history of the town of Levkas goes back to 
ihe 8th century B.C, when it was founded as a 
colony of Corinth. The town of antiquity lay a few 
miles to the south of the present site. It disappeared 
during the migration of nations through the Balkans 
into Greece. The island was a possession of the Des- 
potate of Epirus until the extinction of the native 
house, after which it became a possession of the 
Frankish house of the Orsini. Around 1300, Joha 1 
Orsini built a small castle on a small sandy island in 
the mud bay between the island of Levkada and the 
mainland of Acarnania in order to protect the settle- 
ment there, until that time an open one, In 1362 
island and town were included in the possessions 
of the Italian ducal house of Tocco. Duke Carlo 
Tocco (1381-1403) made the town the capital of 
his dominions (which since around 1409 also in- 
cluded a part of the mainland). Carlo greatly sn- 
Jarged the walled town. Open settlements are re- 
ported to have existed on both sides of the walled 
town. The open town of Levkas of today is of later 
origin. In r430 the Ottomans placed most ot Epirus 
under their direct rule. In 1449 they drove away 
the Toceos from the large city of Arta, only 5o km. 
from Levkas. The last Tocco, Leonardo, was main- 
tained as a vassal of the Sultan and was connected 
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to him by family ties because of his marriage with 
Milica Brankovié, a niece of the much-respected step- 
mother of Mebemmed 11, Carica Mara (widow of 
Murad II). Milica died in 1464. In 1477 Leonardo 
remarried, this time with Francesca Marzano, a 
princess of the Aragonese house of Southern Italy, 
the bitter opponents of the Ottomans. Two years 
later an Ottoman flest under Gedik Ahmed Pasha, 
then Bey of Avionya (Valona), occupied the islands 
of Zakynthos (Zante), Cephalonia and Levkas 
(Cephalonia and Zante were lost to Venice in r481; 
in 1485 the Ottomans re-acquired Cephalonia by 
treaty, but lost it definitively to Venice in 1500). 
Leonardo and Francesca, bitterly hated by their 
Greek subjects because of their ruthless exploitation, 
fled to Italy, where King Ferrante of Aragon gave 
them new possessions. Gedik Ahmed is said to have 
deported the population of the islands, or at least 
a part of them, to Istanbul as part of Sultan 
Mebemmed's policy of repopulating his capital 
Istanbul. Very likely there were also strategic 
grounds, 

During the Ottoman-Venetian war over the last 
bases of the Signoria oa the Greek shores [see oron, 
MODON, AYNABAKETI, the Venetians under Berna- 
detto Pesaro captured Levkas in August 1502. It was 
returned to the O:tomans as a result of the treaty 
with Venice, in which the Sultan recognised the 
Venetian occupation of Cephalonia. Levkas was to 
remain Ottoman for almost twa centuries. 

Ottoman Levkas (Le. the town) became the seat 
of one of the two fada’s into which the sandjak of 
Karll-tii was divided during the greater part of the 
16th century. The town was the largest of the sandjal 
and possessed by far the most important castle, 
containing a strong garrison. The kad? of Aya Mavra 
was relatively thinly populated, An Ottoman census 
register (Tapu defter 367 in the BBA) from the years 
between 1523-36 shows that the town of LevkasiAya 
Marra numbered 194 households, 28 bachelors and 20 
widows, perhaps giving a total civil population of 
a thousand souls. The hada had at that time two 
towns (the second town was Vonitsa, with 90 house- 
holds, 27 bachelors and rs widows), and comprised 
43 villages, five monasteries and a total population of 
2,234 households, 309 bachelors, r99 widows (or a 
total population of about 12,000 souls), These notes 
from the census register make clear that the kad? 
of Aya Mavra not only comprised the island of Levkas 
but also a considerable part of the mainland of Acar- 
mania. The bulk of the population of the sandjak of 
Kavli-lli lived in the kad? of Engili-kasrl (« An- 
gelokastro, Ottoman between 1460 and 1832), further 
inland. Engili-kagel itself, which was officially 
the seat of the sandjak begi, numbered according to 
the same register 144 households, but the Rad? con- 
tained no less than 253 villages with 9,009 house- 
holds, 290 bachelors and 954 widows (perhaps 46,000- 
47,000 Souls), The register mentions that the gar- 
ison of Levkas town contained rrr soldiers and nine 
gunners, The castle of Angeli-kagtl, safely inland, 
had only 25 soldiers (merdán-i Aal'e), Vonitsa, more 
exposed tban Engili-kasrl but less dangerously 
uated than Levkas town, had 25 soldiers and two 
gunners. Not a single Muslim household or individual 
is mentioned in the entire sandjak of Karll-ili. There 
were only three mosques in this province, those in 
the three castles, serving the needs of the garrisons. 
The register of 1523-36 mentions in the entire sandiak 
only three imims, two khaffbs and two miedhdbins. 
Thus [slam in Levkas was in the first half-century 
of Ottoman rule only represented by the military 














and administrative machinery. This was to change 
notably in the subsequent years. 

Because of the constant lack of fresh water in 
the fortified town, due to its setting on saltings 
surrounded on all sides by the waters of the lagoon, 
the Ottomans were forced to carry out important 
hydraulic works. Good drinking water was brought 
from the interior of the island to the fortified town by 
an aqueduct of 3 kms. long, which was carried over 
the lagoon for almost a mile on an aqueduct with 
several hundreds of arches (Ewliva Celebi, viii, 636, 
gives 366 arches, Coronelli, Mémoires, ctc. de la Morée, 
Amsterdam 1686, 146, has 360 arches; Henry Holland 
[in 1812], Travels in the Ionian Islands, London 1815, 
61, hos 366 arches). Over the aqueduct ran a narrow 
path offering a much shorter way to the island than 
that over the saltings, A note in Mūhimme defter 
no. 6 in the BBA in Istanbul contains the extract of 
an order of the Addis of Engili-kasrl and Aya Mavra 
that the aqueduct currently under construction in 
Aya Mavra had to bring the water firstly to the walled 
town and then to the open town on the island, and 
not to the walled town alone, as had previously 
been ordered. The inhabitants of the town bad point- 
ed out to the Porte that the open town (rarosi) did 
not contain 200 honses, as was thought in Istanbul, 
but 700 to 800 houses. Hence the need for more water. 
The order states that the aqueduct was built by “His 
Majesty". It is dated 17 Kebi* al-Evvel 972/24 Oc- 
tober 1564, thus in the reign of Siileyman the Magni- 
ficent. Mahimme defter no. s, containing a part of 
the orders of the year 973 (sie), has an imperial 
order from 6 Redjeb to the Beg of Karll-lli and the 
kádi of Aya Mavra requesting the repair of the for- 
tress works and ordering the subject people from the 
nearby villages to assist the garrison in the work. 
An order of some months later (rt Ramadàn 973) 
urges the Addi to begin the work and to finish it as 
soon as possible. 

During the crisis of Lepanto (1571), the for- 
tressof Aya Mavra was besieged but held out. After 
the siege the Ottoman government ordered the total 
reconstruction of the old fortress works. This work 
was carried out under supervision of Kapudan KIE 
SAN Pasha between the years 980-1/157244. The Mü- 
himme defters 19, and 21 contain some dozen of 
orders demanding carpenters and masons from Ti 
hala, Aynabalhtl and Yanya to go to Aya Mavra, 
and Yürüks and Tatars from Selnik and Tirhala 
and timaríots from Uskib (Skopje) to assist with 
the work. This new fortress has the form of an irregu- 
lar hexagon which is at i*s longest 220 m and r$o m 
wide. It is strengthened by nine round bastions of 
various sizes, all equipped with domed and vaulted 
casemates for guns and an open artillery platform 
on top. The mediaeval castle of the Orsinis was 
maintained at the north-eastern corner, as a kind 
of T? Kalte. 

The works of the Ottoman geographers contain 
little information about this outpost of Islam in 
the far west of the Balkans. Pit Reis in his Bah- 
riyye describes in a few lines the setting of the 
fortified town, as being situated on an island in a 
shallow lagoon and accessible only by two draw- 
bridges that only opened to let ships pass through. 
‘Hadidit Khalifa (Rumeli und Bosna geographisch 
beschrieben, Vienna 1512, 128) merely copies this in- 
formation. Mebmed ‘Ashik in his Mendgir al-‘amdlim 
does not discuss this section of the Balkans. A wealth 
of information, on the other hand, is found in the 
 Seyáhat-náme of Ewliya Celebi (viii, 631-7). Ewliya 
visited Levkas in xo81/1670-1, at a time when Islam. 
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had made considerable progress. After a detailed and 
fairly correct description of the works of fortification, 
he tolls us that there were five Friday Mosques in the 
town, among which was the Khünkár Djamti, a con- 
verted old church (this church-mosque was seen in 
1863 by D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands, London 
1863, 139-40, but has since disappeared). Besides 
these mosques there was a fine newly-built mesdjid. 
Other Muslim buildings were a medrese, two mektebs, 
a hammäm and six deshmes, of which one was erected 
by a certain Abmed Agha in ro28/r619, with an 
inscription in Turkish giving the date in numbers 
in the form of a chronogram. In the walled 
town were 200 stone-built houses remaining from 
the times of the unbelievers. These houses were ex- 
clusively inhabited by Muslims. Due east of the walled 
town as an open suburb called "Shehidlik Varosht”, 
with forty or fifty wooden houses inhabited by 
Muslims and Christians. Just outside the west 
gate of the walled town, on the sandy flats stretching 
towards the island, was a larger suburb, called 
"Tashra Varosh". It contained 300 houses built 
of wood (for strategic reasons). In this suburb was 
a wooden mosque with a stone-built minaret, a 
mesdjid, a tekke, a mekteb and two khåns, The Christian 
inhabitants of this suburb possessed seven tiny 
churches. This part of town was full of wiaehouses, 
frequented by the irregulars of the garrison and the 
fleet. 

‘At a distance of two miles across a shallow sea 
was the island of Lefkada, whose fertility was 
praised by Ewliya. It had innumerable gardens and 
‘orchards and twenty prosperous villages, all inhab- 
{ted by unbelievers. The island was reached by a 
path on top of the aqueduct which Ewliya attributes 
to “the brother of Sultan Selim LL, prince Djibángir" 
(1531-53). Tt is possible that there is a confusion 
with the son of Selim II, also called Diih&aglr, who 
must have reached manhood at the time when the 
order in the Mühimme defter 6 was written. This 
Diihàagir died in 983/r57s (cf. Sidjill-i *Ofhmáni, 
i, 29). 

‘The fourth part of the “agglomeration” of Levkas 
was the “Varosh-l Lefkada” containing no fess than 
Joo prosperous houses, all inhabited by Greeks, 
and having 20 churches. This information is in bla- 
tant contradiction to what we find in the Megale El- 
linike Enkykloptideia, xvi, 28, art. ""Leukas", where 
a pitiful story of decey and stagnation is told and 
the great suburb on the island is said to have been 
“a few fisherman's huts.” This part of town was long 
known as Amaxiki, a name that slowly fell into disuse 
in the roth century, 

‘The whole urban settlement of Levkas thus had. 
1,250 houses, or about 6,250 inhabitants, Six years 
after Ewliya, Jacob Spon and George Wheler (Itali- 
enische, Dalmatische, Griechische und Orienialische 
Reise-DBeschreibungen, Nürnberg 1681, i, 29 [also 
tr. into English and French]) noted that in the citadel 
and the suburbs together lived 5,000 or 6,000 in- 
habitants, mostly Greeks and Turks. 

The strength of the garrison of Aya Mavra as 
given by Ewliya (633), is perhaps exaggerated. He 
mentions 1,085 Aal'e neferán, but an official Otto- 
man budget of the same year as his visit (published 
by Ö. L. Barkan in Iktisat Fakültesi Mecmuası, xvii 
{1955-6}, 278) has only 285 jopčiyán ve rúzsa ve 
‘asakin ve suviriyan-t hal'e-yi Ayamavra (“guuners, 
captains, soldiers and cavalry of the castle of A.") 
on the pay list. 

The halcyon days of Muslim Levkas ended during 
the war of 1683-99 against the Christian coalition. 
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In the summer of 1684 the Venetian fleet under 
Morosini captured the town after a bombardment of 
16 days. The garrison and the Muslim civil popula- 
tion got a safe conduct to the Ottoman mainland. 
Morosini turned the walled town, denuded of its in- 
habitants, into a citadel and removed its houses. 
He also evacuated and demolished the two suburbs 
just outside the castle and turned them into a glacis 
for the fortress. The deported inhabitants were helped 
building new houses on the island. Since that time 
the town was solely confined to the former Varosh 
(= Amaxiki) on the island itself, All the Muslim 
buildings except the fortress works and the aqueduct 
wero removed by the Venetians. 

The Treaty of Karlowitz (Karloféa [g.v.]) assigned 
the town and the island definitely to Venice, which 
in the first years of the 28th century modernised 
the Ottoman castle. On that occasion, the Ič Kale 
of 1300 disappeared and the east front of the castle, 
facing the mainland that had remained Ottoman, the 
ramparts and bulwarks, were replaced by modern 
works, including two bastions, a ravelin and a 
couvre-face in the wet moat and an enveloppe all 
around. Two separate works came to cover the flanks. 
Some Latin inscriptions mention the name of the 
commander under whom the work was carried out 
and the date of completion, viz, Augostino Sagredo, 
37:5. 

During the Corfu contpaign of the Ottomans against 
Venice (1716), the modernised fortress was strongly 
defended. Tt was captured by the Ottoman army but 
was to retum to the Venetians a year later. The 
Venetian rule lasted until 1797 (Treaty of Campo 
Forinio) aud was ouly interrupted by a revolt of the 
Greeks in 1769, after which date the fortress was 
again repaired (long Latin inscription.). In 1797 
‘the island was occupied by the French, who kept it 
till 1800, when after a brief action of the combined 
Ottoman-Russian forces the island became part of 
the so-called Republic of the Seven Islands. The 
French returned in 1807, but were driven away from 
these islands by the British in 1809-10, In the first 
decade of the 19th century, the mainland of Acarna- 
xia was controlled by Tepedilenli AI Pasha, the 
able but treacherous Vizier of Yanina (Yanya), 
who in r807 invested Lefkas unsuccessfully. On a 
rocky foreland commanding the only road from the 
and to the island he erected in the year a 
strong fortress. This was the site of the Khalwetiyye 
tekke of Dizdir Hasan, extensively described by 
Ewliy& in 1670. Hence the name of that new work, 
Kastro tis Tekhes. Six km. further south, on a cape 
commanding the southem entrance to the lagoon 
of Levkas, ‘All Pasha constructed another, large, 
castle, now called "Castle of St. George”. Both forts 
still exist today. 

The mainland of Acaruamia was included in the 
new Greek kingdom in 1852. In 1864 the British ceded 
Levkas and the other Ionian islands to Greece. The 
repeated changes of master did not stimulate the 
‘expansion of the town. When Henry Hot'and visited 
it in 1812, the town numbered but 5,000 inhabitants. 
Until the sixties of the present century, the popu- 
lations of island and town have remained stationary 
(the island in 1863, 24,000; in 196t, 26,000). The 
great Ottoman aqueduct was wrecked during an 
earthquake in 1825, together with most of the town 
(Ansted, Ionian Islands, 144). It was not rebuilt, 
but served further as road until in this century it 
disappeared completely under the modern causeway, 
‘The town was rebuilt with wooden hoses to minimise 
‘the damage of the very frequent earthquakes (list 
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of dates in. M. E. EnkyRL, xvi, art. "Leukas"). The 
mow decayed and deserted three Ottoman castles 
remain the only visible link with the Islamic past. 

Bibliography: The Ottoman sources mention- 
ed in the article are unpublished. A comprehensive 
history of Ottoman Levkas, based on Ottoman 
and Western sources, is still a task for the futur 
Fragments of information can be pieced together 
from inter alia, E. Kirsten and W. Kraiker, 
Griechenlandkunde. Ein Führer zu Klassischen 
Stätten, Heidelberg 1962; W. Miller, The Latins 
in the Orient, London x08 (repr. 1964); idem, 
Essays on the Latin Orient, London 1921; idet 
The Ionian Islands under Venice, in EHR, xi 
(1928); F. Babinger, Mehmed der Eroberer, Munich 
1953, 421-3; idem, Beiträge sur Geschichle von 
Qariy-cli vornchnilich aus osmanischen Quellen 
(most accessible in Aujsiise und Abhandlungen, 
Munich 1962, 370-7); D. N. Nicol, The Despotate 
of Epirus, Oxford 1957. For the confused accounts 
in the Ottoman chroniclers, see sarılı above. 
It should be added that the chronicler Orué Beg 
(German tr. R. F. Kreutel, Der fromme Bayezid, 
Graz 1978, 152), has little-known details on the 
Ottoman capture of 1so2, A Western travel 
account contemporary with Ewliya Celebi (1675-6) 
is’ J. Spon-G. Wheler, Italienische, Dalmatisch 
Griechische imd Oriemalische Reise-Beschreiburg, 
Nuremburg 168r (also in English, 4 journey info 
Greece, Amsterdam, 1686); cf. alo H. Holland, 
Travels in the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly 
and Macedonia, London 815 (repr. New York 
1971), 58-645 W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, London 1835, i, roff.; Leake bas also 
accounts of the actions of ‘Alt Pasha on the main- 
land and his endeavour to capture Levkas fortress 
(with a good topographical sketch-map of the 
various parts of town, the forts and the aqueduct); 
D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands in the year 1863, 
London 1863 (Santa Maura on 125-228, with much 
‘on history, economy, topography, etc.). See also 
K. G. Machairas, I Levkas epi Enctokratias (1684- 
4797), Athens 1951, and idem, I Levkas, 1700-1864, 
Athens 1958; P. Rontogiannis, Istoria tis nisou 
Lefkados, i, Athens 1980. 

The first detailed plan of the Ottoman castle of 
Selim 11 and Kilié AIT is given in the work of 
Vincenzo Coronelli. For an old drawing of the 
aqueduct, see A. Grasset St. Sauveur, Voyages dans 
les tles et possessions ci-devant vénéticnnes du Levant, 
Paris 1800, 337 ff. For details on the fortress, see 
Machairas, To ew Levkádi frourion tis Aghios 
Mavras, Athens 1956 (100 pages, but nothing 
serious on the Ottoman actions. Very good plans 
of the walled town before and after the Venetian 
reconstruction and large-size map of the area). 
For the Ottoman aspects of the castle, see for the 
time being, M. Kiel, Leukas/Santa Maura, een 
Turks-Venetiaanse grensvesting, in Jaarboek Stich- 
ting Menno van Coehoorn, 1976, 58-64 (with photo- 
graphs and plan of the castle). 

For a modern survey of the history of the entire 
Tonian archipelago, see M. Pratt, Britain's Greek 
empire, London 1978. (M. Kier) 
LEWEND, the name given to two kinds of Otto- 

man daily-wage irregular militia, one sea-going 
(dosis), the other land-based (fara), both existing 
from early times, 

The word may derive in its maritime sense from 
the Italian levantino (Sh. Sáml, Kámás-i Türki), used 
originally by Venetians for soldiers recruited from 
their Levantine possessions, and then passing into 
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Ottoman Turkish as a term for mercenaries recruited 
from the Mediterranean regions, especially the eastern. 
lands and islands of Greece, Dalmatia and western 
Anatolia. Some claim its more common use as "a 
rough-and-ready cavalryman"" came from Persia (cf. 
Redhouse, Turkish and English lexicon, s.v., and 
Uzunçarşılı, 46). By 966/1558 the Ottoman govern- 
ment clearly distinguished mounted lewends trom 
corsairs (Mihimme defteri, iii, 16, and Südhddr 
Ja*rihhi, i, 152). 

1. Deñis lewend. In the hey-day of Ottoman mari- 
time expansion, demands for unskilled labour could 
be met by hiring Muslim or Christian (Ram) lewends 
for a period of the campaign, paid in carly times by 
booty, in later times a daily wage through the ad- 
miralty. These lewends acted as rowers, guardsmen, 
marines for shore invasion, but above all as seagoing 
musketbearers, Muslim detis lewends wore distinctive 
blue baggy trousers with a yellow sash; Rin lewends 
a cloak with cowl, a blue-and-white sash, and white 
baggy trousers. For those whose labour the Admiralty 
nesded during the winter in the Bosphorus arsenal, 
special quarters (thám) were built on the Rümeli 
side in the early r2thi8th century, known to this 
day as Lewend Ciffligi. By the mid-r2th/18th cen- 
tury, Muslim lewends took over many of the special- 
ised naval duties previously pursued by Ram lewends 
(who no longer enjoyed absolute trust), to serve 
permanently as bdlyondju or galleon sailors. Their 
apparently exciting life as semi-official pirates, 
corsairs, and adventurers on the sea lived on into 
the modern Turkish language, in which levend still 
means a bold, good-looking, dashing young man. 

2. Karé lewend. Trained musketmen, discharged 
from Ottoman armies or the fleet, acting in concert 
with other jobless and homeless personnel (such as 
sekban, gönülü, and ‘as [g.v0]), created mischief in 
Ottoman lands. Those who acted as cavalry were 
called gard lewend. Any man with a horse might 
join one of the many official or outlaw bands which 
swarmed in Anatolia, particularly after the roth/x6th 
century. Kard lewends fell into three categorie 
(a) kapil! lewend; irregular cavalry attached and paid 
by a beglerberi or a provincial wilt, for special 
services in peace or war, such as guarding fortresses, 
civil police duty, and honour guards. Kaplll lewends 
generally followed Ottoman military rank-order, 
led by a bülikbss, and included Anatolians, sc. 
Arabs, Kurds (Rafeq, 37) and Turks, together with 
Rumelians, sc. Albanians (Turan, 168), Hungarians 
(Orhonlu, roo| and probably many others. Kapil 
lewends wore colourful but not particularly uniform 
apparel, their respective employers supplying 
clothing suitable to their particular affectation 
(Cezar, 294-6); (b) Raptsts lewend (sometimes baski- 
bosh, independent”): any lewend discharged from 
the service of his beglerbegi or wäli, who in theory 
returned to civilian pursuits. Anatolian social and 
economic conditions being in serious dislocation 
after the roth/réth century, most Aapist: lewends 
moved quickly into wandering groups of bratal 
marauders, many of whom took part in the Djalall 
revolts [g.». in Suppl]; and (c) mirë lewend: those 
hired by the government as musketmen or cavalry 
for a specific campaign and paid for by the central 
treasury. 

To the end of the z2th/18th century, lewends found 
‘employment in Anatolia and Rameli, often terrorising 
rather than protecting those officially in their charge. 
In Dubrovnik in rooo/rs92 they were “brigands” 
(chi-i feséd ve lewendai) (Biegman, 82); in Cairo in 
1008/1599 a visitor called them “unscrupulous scum” 
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(Tietze, 40); an observer in Ankara in roz9/r6r9 saw 
them as tyrants over the citizens (Andreasyan, 162) ; 
in 1069/1658 they supported Abiza Hasan Pasha’s 
[q.v massive rebellion, crushed by Küprülü Mebmed 
Páshà (Naim, vi, 347-9). By 1131/1719 a fetwá had 
abolished the lewends from the empire, but a new 
war with Persia demanded an extension of their 
enrolment by eastern frontier governors until 1136/ 
3726 (Uzungargih, 47). Two decades later, 10,000 
lewends deserted Yegen Mebmed Pasha in his 
ill fated battle against Nadir Shah (ibid.); the Otto- 
mans reacted angrily and those caught were executed, 
but many continued the sale of their services to any 
Provincial officer or man of wealth (aya [¢.0-]) 
who could pay. By 1190/1776 the government again 
ordered the kard lewends to be abolished; most were 
absorbed into acceptable military units by the turn 
of the century. Others fled to Syria, where they found 
employment with Diazzir Abmad Pasha of Sidon, 
Muhammad Pasha al-‘Azm of Damascus, acceptance 
among the local Kurdish lavends (lewend al-abrad, 
Rafeq, 37), and work in Palestine as mercenaries 
(Cohen, 282). By the beginning of the r3th/rgth 
century, most karā lewends had been eliminated 
from the empire or had been absorbed into the 
modernised armies of Selim IIl and Mabmüd IL. 
Bibliography: References to lewends may be 
found in many official documents (Mühimme 
defierleri, the Loniilemin iasnifi, the Cevdet tasnifi: 
askeri, dahiliye, maliye, and others) in the Bay 
Vekalet Arşivi, Istanbul. Many references occur in 
standard Ottoman historians like Mustafa Naima, 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1280/1863, and Sildhdár la*ri&hi, 
Istanbul 1317/1899, as well as the other chroniclers 

of the period, both published and manuscript. The 
emphasis on lewends as seagoing irregulars may 
be studied in Hammer-Purgstall, Staa/sverfassunz, 
li, 234 ff.; Zinkeisen, ili, 307 f.; and M. d'Ohsson, 
Tableau général de l'Empire. Othoman, iii, Paris 
1825, which includes pictures, 416, 432. Several 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries give pertinent in- 
formation, the best being 1. H. Uzungargili, art. 
“Levend”, in 14; also M. Pakalin, art. ""Levend", 
in ii, 338-9; and Midhat Sertoğlu, art. “Levend”, 
in Resimli Osmanli tarihi ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 
1958, 188-9. The only major work devoted to the 
subject is Mustafa Cezar, Osmants farihinde levend- 
ler, Istanbul 1965, which follows Uzungarsil's 
general outline and includes many useful photo- 
graphed archival materials and their transliteration 
into modern Turkish, The major work explaining 
the social conditions of Anatolia (990-1020/1582- 
16::) in which lewends flourished is Mustafa 
Akdag, Celdif isyanlars, Ankara 1963, Translations 
of contemporary observations of lewends as well 
as documents include H. D. Andreasyau, Poloryali. 
Simeon'un seyahatnémesi, 1608-1639, Istanbul 
1964; N. H. Biegman, The Turko-Ragusan rélation- 
ship, according to the firmans of Murad HT (1575- 
1595) extant in the Stale Archive of Dubrovnik, 
The Hague 1967; Cengiz Orhonlu, Osr«anls tarihine 
did belgeler telhtsler, 1597-1607, Istanbul 1970; 
A. Tietze, Mustafa ‘Aii’s description of Cairo of 
1599, text, translation, noies, Vienna 1975. Miinic 
Aktepe, Patrona isyant, 1730, Istanbul 1058, 
related the history of a fewend who precipitated 
the downfall of an Ottoman sultan and his govern- 
ment. General works referring to the activities 
of lewends include Serafettin Turan, Kanunt'nin 
oglu Şehzade Bayezid vak'ası, Ankara 1961; Abdul- 
Karim Rafeq, The province of Damascus, 1723- 
1783, Beirut 1966; A. Cohen, Palestine in the 
























18th century, patlerns of government and administra- 

tion, Jerusalem 1973; V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp, 

eds., War, technology, and society in the Middle 

East, London 1975, esp. chs. by H. Inalcik, 195-7 

and by A-K. Refeq, 285, 291; and S. J. Shaw, 

History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 

i. Empire of the Gasis: the rise and decline of the 

Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808, Cambridge and New 

York 1976, index. 

(J. H. KkAMERSW. J. GeiswoLo]) 

LEXICOGRAPHY [see kAw0s] 

LEZGH (elf-designation: Lezghi, pl. Lezghiar; 
Russian variants: Lezgintsy, Kyurintsy; others: 
Lerg, Lezgin, Kirin), a Muslim people of the 
Caucasus, 

The Lezgh language belongs with Agul, Rutul, 
Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Khinalug, Krlz, Dhzek, 
Khaput and Udi to the Samurian group of the 
Northeast-Caucasian (Ceteno-Lezgian) language fam- 
ily. The Lezgh language is comprised of three closely- 
related dialects, all of which have been strongly 
influenced by the Azeri Turkish language, sc. Kirin 
(Günei) and Alchtl, spoken in southeastern Daghistin, 
and Kuba, spoken in northeastern Adharbaydiin. 
The Kürin dialect forms the basis of the Lezgh 
literary language, since it is the most widespread 
of the three, and since it is the dialect spoken in 
Kurakh (tbe most important cultural and economic 
centre ín the Lezgh territory, and former seat of the 
Khánate of Kücin. 

Lezgh became a written language in the late 1th 
century (using the Arabic script), although it did not 
replace Arabic as the common literary language 
among the Lezghs until after the Russian Revolution 
(in the late 19205). Early attempts at using the 
Cyrillic script (1904-5) for writing the Lezgh language 
met with utter failure. In 1928 the use of the Arabic 
script was abolished, and writing in Lezgh was 
changed to the Latin, and in 1938, to the Cyrillic 
script. Lezgh is at present one of the nine official 
languages of the Dághistàn ASSR, although it is 
mo longer used as a medium of instruction in the 
schools. Formerly (between the late 1920s and 19605) 
Lezgh served as a language of instruction among 
the Lezghs of Dághistán (and between the late r9205 
and 1939 among the Lezghs of Adharbaydiin) up 
to the 5th grade, Lezgh was also the official language 
used among the Aguls between the late 1920s and 
1950s. Since that time, all education among the 
Lezghs has been in Russian in Daghistin, and in 
Azeri in Adharbaydjin. The term "Lezgin" had 
been usod by Russian authors to refer not only to the 
Lezghs proper, but also at times to all mountaineer 
Dághistünis, or only the southern Dāghistānis 
(including all the peoples in the Sarnurian group). 

The Lezghs inhabit for the most part the south- 
eastern portion of Dàghistán (Akhtl, Dokuzpara, 
Kasumkent, Kurakh, Magaramkent and Rutul 
rayons) and contiguous northeastern Adharbaydjan 
(Kuba, Nukha and Shemákha rayons). The 1970 
Soviet census listed 323,829 Lezghs residing in the 
USSR. Of them, 50.2% lived in the Daghistin 
ASSR and 42.4% in the Adharbaydjan SSR. Of 
the Lezghs, 93.9% considered Lezgh their native 
language, while 3.7% considered it to be Russian 
and 2.4% other languages (mainly Azeri). . 

According to legend, the Islamic religion was orig- 
inally introduced among the Lezghs by Arab con- 
querors in the 7th and 8th centuries, The final con- 
version of the Lezghs to Islam came in the middle of 
the sth century with the conquest of the Lezgh 
territory by the Sbáh of Sbirvàn-Khalll Ulloi. 
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Although the bulk of Lezghs are Sunat Muslims of 
the Shafi school, there is a sizable minority of 
Shits in Agharbiydjan. 

As a result of the long influence of the Turkish 
Khünates of Adharbüydiin on the Lezghs, a Lezgh 
the Khánate of Kürin—was 
1775 its centre in Kuralh. This 
Khänate, however, included only a relatively small 
part of the Lezgh territory and exerted only a minor 
influence on the Lezghs. The majority of Lezghs 
continued to live in free societies, while others lived 
at different times under the Khanates of Kuba, 
Derbend and Kazikumukh. In 1812 the Kirin 
Khinate became a Russian protectorate, and in 
1864, with its abolition, the Lezgh territory became 
an integral part of the Russian Empire. In the mid- 
19th century, under the leadership of Shamil and 
his Murids, the Lezghs took part in the Caucasian 
wars against the Russians. 

Although a weak feudal structure had developed in 
the region of Kurakh, the majority of the Lezghs 
lived in free societies made up of patriarchal cians 
and extended families, These free societies were ruled 
by the village “dal. Within the clan or extended 
family there was mutual help in work and family 
affairs, s well as group responsibility in vendettas, 
which were under the jurisdiction of the Sadat. The 
Leaghs maintained a strict clan endogamic marriage 
system. 

The traditional economy of the Lezghs was based 
primarily on home industries (weaving, rug making, 
Jeather working, pottery, smithing, etc.) and tran: 
humance sheep and goat raising, These activities still 
play a major role in the village economy, In the foot- 
hill and lowland areas, cereal crops, gardening and 
horticulture are important. Winter pastures of the 
Lezghs were found primarily in Adharbaydiàn, and. 
there was a long tradition of seasonal (winter) mi- 
gratory labour among the Lezgh men to the cities 
of Bakü, Shemkha and Kuba (al! in Adharbàydfan). 
As a result of this migration, as well as the long 
cultural and political ties with Adharbaydjan, the 
Lezgh culture and language have been profoundly 
influenced by the Adharbàydjinis; but this strong 
assimilatory force exerted on them has been sharply 
weakened during the Soviet period. 

The Lezghs have a relatively long literary tradition 
though little pre-Revolutionary literature was written 
in the Lezgh language, since the dominant tongues 
here were Arabic or Azeri or Persian. Among the 
more renowned writers of Lezgh origin are the theo- 
logian Sad of Kotkhur, the mystical poet Etim 
Emin, the Azeri historian Hasan Alkadari and the 
poets Sayfullah Cobànzide, Emir Arkin and 
Hadidi of Akhtl. Soviet literature began with 
Sulayman Stal'skii (the “national poet of Daghistin"), 
and he has been followed by Tahir Alimov of Khurug, 
"Allbek Fatahov, 3báh Emir Maradov, etc. 

Bibliography; A. Bennigsen and H. Carrère 
d'Encausse, Une république musulmane: le Daghe- 

stan, aperçu démographique, in RET, xxiii (1955), 

1-55; Mladopis'mennie yastki narodov SSSR, 

Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 1955; Geiger, Halasi- 

Kun, Kuipers and Menges, Peoples and languages 

of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Bennigsen, 

The problem of bilingualism and assimilation 

the North Caucasus, in Central Asian Review, xv/3 

(1957), 205-11. (R. Wrxwan) 

LIAN (a.), in Islamic law, an oath which gives 
a husband the possibility of accusing his wife of 
adultery without legal proof and without his be- 
coming liable to the punishment prescribed for this, 


























and the possibility also of denying the paternity 
of a child borne by the wife. "In the language of the 
Shari‘a, evidence given by the husband, strengthened 
by oaths, by which the husband invokes the curse 
(a'na: from this the whole process is a poliori 
named) and the wife the wrath of Allah upon them- 
selves, if they should lio; it frees the husband from 
badd [qv] (the legal punishment) for kady [q.v] 
(accusation without proof ot infidelity by persons 
"of irreproachable character”) and the wife of hadd 
for incontinence” al-Tahinawl, Dictionary of the 
technical terms used in the sciences of the Musulmans, 
ed. Sprenger and Lees, Bibl. Indica, Old Series, 
1309). On the technical use of the related verbal 
forms, cf. the Arabic lexica and Dozy, Suppl. aur 
dict. arabes, s.v.; al-Kastallànl, commentary on al- 
Bukhart, Taldk, 25, at the beginning; al-Zurkani, 
commentary on the Muwajfa?, Bab md dja”a 
"Hin, at the beginning. 

1. The following Kur'ànic passage is the basis for 
the regulations regarding the lian (XXIV, 6-10): 
“As to those who accuse their wives fof adultery] 
without having other witnesses than themselves, 
the man concerned shall swear four times by Allah 
that he is speaking the trath and the fifth time that 
the curse of Allah may fall upon him if he is lying, 
but the woman may avert the punishment from her- 
self if she swears four times by Allah that he is lying 
and the fifth time that the wrath of Allah may fall 
upon her if he is speaking the truth. Tf Allah were not 
gracious and merciful towards you and wise and 
turning lovingly towards you .. .". 

These verses belong to a part of the Kurán, ap- 
parently composed at one time, containing various 
regulations about adultery and consisting of XXIV, 
1-10, 21-6; verses 11-20, which certainly belong to 
the year 5, were inserted later, so that our verses 
must therefore be older (cf, Nóldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte des Qoráns, i, 21011; H. Grimme, Mohammed, 
ii, 27, puts the süra between the battles of Badr 
(2 A.H.) and Uhud (3 A-H.) ). 

They form a regulation in favour of the husband, 
an exception to the punishment strictly laid down in 
Kurán XXIV, 4 (cf. also verses 23-5) for kadhf and 
are therefore, like this penalty, prima ily Muslim and 
have no affinities in Arab paganism, in which an in- 
stitution like the li» had no place at all (contrary to 
D. Santillana, Istitusiond di dirillo musulmano, i, 22t 
below]. The word Sin, which comes from the Kuran, 
is unknown to pre-Islamic poetry. 

The hadilks concerning lim are almost entirely 
(the oldest probably exclusively) exegetical, and 
profess to give the occasion of the revelation of the 
Kur'nic verses in question; they are to some extent 
contradictory (attempts to harmonise them are found 
jn al-Zurkanl, commentary on the Muwaffa?, Bab 
mi dida fi "IiGu), systematised and unreliable 
(ct. Nüldeke-Schvally, etc., where further references 
are given, to which may now be added those in 
A. J. Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition, 53-7 [to $6 ult. may be added, Tir. 44, 
Süra z4].. For types may be distinguished among 
them: (1) the husband (unnamed) laments his sad 
case to the Prophet in covert language, whereupon the 
verses are revealed (oldest form); (2) *Uwaymir b. 
Hirith asks in the same way, first through the inter- 
mediary of a friend and then directly of the Prophet 
(a development of the first type) ; (3) Hilal b. Umayya 
accuses his wife of adultery and is to be punished with 
hadd for this, when Allāh saves him at some point by 
the revelation of the verses (this type, probably a 
development of tke first, in which Safd b. *Ubáda also 
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is often involved, who had previously with scornful 
criticism called attention to the possibility of the 
dilemma which bas now actually happened, has of the 
three the most schematic and unoriginal appearance); 
and (4) someone marries a young woman and finds 
her mot a virgin, while she disputes his assertion; 
the Prophet therefore orders {Sin (not exegetic). 
There are of course other transitional and mixed 
forms. In so far as the kadihs yield nothing new 
about én, this brief outline is sufficient; they are 
only of importance when they afford evidence for 
the oldest juristic adaptation of this Kuranic 
institution. 

2. The first subject of the earliest legal speculation 
was the question, not touched upon the Kur'n, 
whether li'án makes separation between the husband. 
and wife necessary. In many hadiths this question 
is so expressly (sometimes polemically) affirmed that 
there must have been a school which approved the 
continuity of the marriage after the li*in. The state- 
ment that al-Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr is said to have 
held this view (Muslim, Nasa?) is, however, based 
only on an inadmissible interpretation of another 
hadith, in which he appears as à contemporary; on 
the other hand, that ‘Uthman al-Batti held it may 
be considered sufficiently proved (al-Zurkint on 
the Mueajfa’), Among the oldest representatives 
of the other view, which later became predominant, 
that a continuance of the marriage was impossible 
after iin, may be included with some probability 
“Abd Allah b. "Umar and with certainty al-Zuhri, 
in whose time it was already suuna, and Ibráhim 
al-Nakha't (Kitab al-ddhar); the tracing of this 
opinion back to *Abd Alláh b. *Abbàs, which we find 
in the hadiths, must however be regarded as un- 
historical. 

Next arises the question how this annulment of the 
marriage as a result of [iän is to be carried through, 
whether by a triple (alk, which the husband has to 
pronounce against his wife, or by the decision of the 
judge before whom the lisi is taken, cr by the lisi». 
itself. The first view is undoubtedly based on a large 
number of traditions, while no trace of its use in law 
has survived; these traditions are rather interpreted 
in favour of the second view (cf. the hadith of al-Zuhri 
in al-Tabarl, Tafsir and al-Bukhirl, Taldk, bib 30 
and Hudiid, bab 43; the tradition in Ahinadb. Hanbal, 
v, 336-1, forms in its abbreviated form only an ap- 
parent exception; a polemic agaiust the first view in. 
al-Tayilisi, no, 2667). The second opinion survives 
in the later legal iBMiilaf; apart from the ample testi- 
mony to it in hadith, its oldest representatives known, 
with probability or certainty are ‘Abd Allah b. 

Zubr, in whose time it appears as sunna; 
and Ibráhlm al-Nakha'l (Kitáb al-d dhdr); its ascrip- 
tion to “Abd Allāh b. ‘Abbâs is again not historical. 
For the third there is no evidence in tradition; it 
is only found after the rise of the madAháAib. We sem 
therefore to have a tendency to development in a 
particular direction. 

Other prescriptions about li*d in tradition going 
beyoud what is laid down in the Kur'ün, are of less 
importance. Thus when the question is raised at all, 
it is unanimously laid down that the husband can 
never marry the wife again at a later date, that a lian 
may take place during pregnancy (legal skhtilif is 
later attached to their interpretation of this hadit), 
that the child has only relationship with its mother às 
regards kinship or inheritance, i.e. is considered il- 
legitimate. Other hadiths say that the [idm must be 
taken in a mosque and attribute the formula to be 
spoken there by the Addi to the Prophet, We are also 
































brought into contact with questions of detail, which 
play a part in the latter ikMilaf by a tradition accord- 
ing to which the Prophet did not allow lid unless the 
husband and vife were on equal terms as regards 
Islam and freedom; a series of older authorities who 
held the contrary view is quoted in the Mudawwana. 

Details of the further teaching of Ibráhim al- 
Nakhatt on /i'ün are given in the Kitàb al-Áthár. Two 
more general pronouncements in Malik and al-Shàfiq 
bring us to the period of the rise of the madhathib. 
Malik states definitely that it was the sunne of 
Medina, about which there is no doubt and no iAititay, 
that the husband and wife after the li'ün has taken 
place could never marry one another again, and al- 
‘Shafi says that with Gin, divorce of the pair and 
denial of the paternity of the child was sunna of the 
Prophet. 

3. The teachings of the separate madhahib develop 
the views of their earliest representatives, not entirely: 
on the same lines (e.g. from the Mineaffa?; it is to 
be assumed with probability that Malik followed the 
second view regarding the element in lian which an- 
nulled the marriage (cf, above), while his school later 
held the third opinion entirely), The most important 
regulations of fih regarding liim that go beyond 
what has been so far discussed are as follows; if the 
husband accuses the wife of adultery or denies the 
paternity of his child without being able to prove it 
in the legally-prescribed fashion and she denies 
his charge, recourse is had to the process of iän. 
Tf the husband refuses to pronounce the formulae 
prescribed to him, he is punished with the hadd foc 
had; arcording to Abü Hanlfa, however, he is 
imprisoned until he pronounces the formulae, 
whereby he is set free or is declared to have lied, 
whereupon he is liable to kadd. If the wife refuses 
to pronounce the corresponding formulae, she is 
punished with the add for adultery; but according 
to Abū Hanita and the better tradition of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, however, she is imprisoned until she 
pronounces the formulae, whereupon she is set free 
or confesses her transgression and is then liable to 
hadd. On the question whether Jian is possible if 
one partner is or both are not Muslims or not free 
or not Sadi, there is a wealth of iktilaf, which cannot 
be detailed here; the same applies to the possibility 
of lisEn during the pregnancy of the woman, with the 
object of denying the paternity of the child, On this 
point, the strength of the principle that the marriage 
decides the descent of the child, is remarkable, as is 
the distinction between two objets of fan (accusation 
of the wife of adultery and denial of paternity), which 
is only a result of later developments, In the whole of 
the earlier period these two objects coincide from the 
juristic point of view. The divorcing element in [iS 
is, according to the Malikfs {on their presumed diver- 
gence from Malik himself on this question, cf. above), 
and a tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, the liën of the 
wife, according to al-Shāfi that of the husband; but 
according to Abü Hatifa and the better tradition of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, however, it is the verdict of the 
judges pronounced after the liin of both. Opinions. 
also differ regarding the legal consequences of a later 
withdrawal of the lii» by the husband; according 
to Abü Harilfo and one tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
a new marriage of the two people is possible in this 
case, but according to Malik, al-Shafi'I and the better 
tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, it is not; among older 
wuthorities, only Said b. Djubayr is in favour of the 
first view, while ‘Umar, ‘All, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, ‘Ata? and al-Zuhri are quoted 
as in favour of the second (not all have historical 
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confirmation), which was also held by al-AwzA* and 
Sufyán al-Thawri. Finally, it is a disputed question. 
whether the Jän can only be performed orally or 
(in the case of a dumb person) by gestures; al- 
Bukhäri devotes ch. 25 of his Kila al-Taldk to the 
discussion of this question and the reasons for his 
attitude to it. 

4. itis easy to understand that the resort was only 
had to the ‘én in extreme cases. Thus we find a 
scholar of Cordova in the gth/roth century pro- 
nouncing the liim against his wife simply in order 
to revive this sunna of the Prophet, which had fallen. 
into oblivion (I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Stu- 
dien, ii, 21, Eng. tr. ti, 33). But it has only begun to 
fall into dissse with the introduction of modern 
legal codes into the Islamic countries and the creation. 
of legal mechanisms for the adjudication of disputes 
over paternity. Thus the natural substitute for it, 
proof of non-access at the time of the child's con- 
ception, was introduced into Egypt in r929 by the 
device of restricting the competence of the Sharia 
courts in questions of maintenance and paterni 
hence the courts were forbidden to entertain 
puted paternity suits where either non-consummation, 
of the marriage, or the birth of the child more than 
one year after the last physical access between wife 
and husband, could be established, In some countries, 
eg: Tunisia or Morocco, procedures have been 
introduced whereby a husband can repudiate a 
child with which his wife is pregnant, or has already 
given birth to it, without recourse tọ the idn 
procedure. In the' Arabian peninsula, however, it 
remains in force, whilst in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent it still provides a way by means of which 
a wife who claims to have been falsely accused of 
infidelity by her husband ean go to court and claim 
dissolution of the marriage. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works al- 
ready quoted, the /ith-books and works on tradi- 
tion; E. Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, 
73 ff.; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Geselzes, 192; idem, Handleiding tot de hennis van 
de Mohammedaansche Wet, 216-17; D. Santillana, 
Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita, 219 He; 
T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 293-4, SV. 
Li'in; Marghinàai, Hidda, Eng. tr. C. Hamilton, 
repr. Lahore 1957, 103, 123, 136; Sayyid Kutb, 
Fi gildl al-Kurdn?, Beirut 1971, vi, 64-8; Mufdjam 
abfith al-Hanbali, Kuwayt 1973, ii, 848-36; 
S, Vesey-Fitzgerald, Muhammadan law, am 
abridgement according to the various schools, Oxford 
1938, 82-3; N. J. Coulson, A history of Islamic la, 
Edinburgh 1964, 176-7; J. Schacht, An introduction 
to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 165, 179; A. al-Ku- 
bays, al-Ahhdm al-shakksiyya, Baghdad 1971, 
272-80; J. N. D. Anderson, Law reform in the 
Muslim world, London 1976, 136-7, 141. 

(J. Scuacnr*) 

LIBÁS (4, pls. lubus, albis) like its. cognate 
counterpart in most Semitic languages (c. Akk. 
lubüsku; Heb. and Aram. W39; Syr. Laaa), is 
the general Arabic term for clothing or apparel. The 
dictionaries define it as "that which conceals or 
covers the pudenda”, for which the Kur’inic verse 
is cited, “O Children of Adam! We have revealed 
unto you clothing to conceal your shame, and finery, 
but the garment of piety, that is best" (VII, 26), In 
addition, “it is for self-beautification and adornment 
and for protection against heat and cold” (Kamas 
TA, sv). In addition to the form lds, one finds 
libs, malbas, milbas, malbus, labüs and labüsa also 
signifying clothing. 

















A detailed history of Islamic costume has yet to be 
written, There have been of late ever-increasing 
studies of modera and late pre-modern attire for 
various Islamic countries (cf. Bibliography), but 
with the exception of R. Doty, Dictionnaire détailié 
des moms des vtements ches les Arabes (Amsterdam 
1645) no comprehensive work covering all Arab 
—much less Islamic—lands in all periods has been 
produced. Dozy's pioneer work was based solely on 
literary references which were mostly in manuscript 
at that time, His literary references were somewhat 
supplemented by R. Levy, Notes on costumes from 
Arabic sources, in JRAS (1935), 318-38. R. B. 
Serjeant’s monograph [slamic textiles, material for a 
history up to the Mongol conquest (Beirut 1972), 
although not dealing specifically with costume, hat 
brought forth a great deal of important ancillary 
material. Recent attempts to coordinate literary, 
sources with representations of costume in Islamic 
art and with actual relics of garments preserved for 
specific periods are those of L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, and Y, K, Stillman, Female 
attire of medieval Egypt, according to the trousseau 
Wists and cognate material from the Cairo Geniza, 
unpubl. diss, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 1972. 

We shall limit ourselves here to a general survey 
of costume history in the Arab world during the 
classical period, with some brief notes on pre-Islamic 
and modern times. 








i. — IN THE CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARAB LANDS 


1. Clothing of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
Despite numerous references to the Arabs in classical 
geographical and historical literature, there is only 
scattered and scanty information concerning their 
attire. Herodotus mentions that the Arabs wore the 
eira, a sort of long flowing garment caught in with 
a belt (Hist, vii, 66). This most certainly is the iar 
{also found in the forms ar, mizar, and in Middle 
Arabic texts and vernaculars izdr), a large sheet-like 
wrap worn both as a mantle and a long loin cloth 
or waist cloth (comp. late bibl. Heb. N). This is 
corroborated by Strabo, who says of the Arab 
Nabatacans that “they go without tunics, with 
girdles about their loins, and with slippers on their 
feet” (Geog. xvi, 4, 26). The mode of wearing the isär 
by the Muslim pilgrim in a state of ihrim (qv) 
reflects this ancient fashion. 

The earliest evidence for the clothing worn in 
ancient Arabia is the rupestrean art of prehistori 
Arabia (second and first millennia B.C.). These show 
men wearing relatively little clothing aside from a 
ache-scsé and a variety of headdresses (see È. Anati, 
 Rock-art in Central Arabia, i, Louvain 1968, 159, 163, 
and passim). Already at this very early time some 
women are depicted in enveloping wraps (ibid., 195). 
Some sort of slippers or sandals were also worn by 
both sexes (ibid.). 

Those Arabs who lived within the cultural sphere 
of one of another of the great empires could not help. 
but be influenced by the fashions of the higher 
civilisations, clothing being a manifestation of culture, 
no less than art, architecture, literature, etc. Thus 
we find statues of the Arab rulers of Hatra in Mesopo- 
tamia which depict them wearing Parthian-style 
dress, Some wear a sleeved mantle and chiton, and 
others Persian trousers and military festoons (sce 
F. Altheim-R. Stichl, Die Araber in der alten Welt ü, 
Berlin 1965, 227). Those Arabs who inhabited the 
oasis towns of the Syrian desert apparently dressed 
in the fashion ot the eastern Hellenistic world (see 
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R. Dussand, La péndiration des Árabes en Syrie 
avant l'Islam, Paris 1935, figs. 20-3, et. passim). 

Because of their conservative existence beyond the 
pale of sedentary civilisation, the Bedouin have 
maintained a fairly constant style of dress from pre- 
Islamic times down to tbe present. Throughout the 
Muslim world loose wraps have always been an 
extremely common feature of dress for both men and 
women. Ibn Khaldin noted that wraps, as opposed 
to tailored or fitted clothing, were the mark of non- 
urban dwellers (Mukaddima, repr. Beirut 1900, 411). 
Ibn Khaldü's observation, of course, needs some 
modification. City-dwellers wore wraps also. To be 
sure, these were of finer quality, often ornate, and 
were worn over fitted clothing. The Bedouin have 
always shown a preference for dark garments. The 
Babylonian Talmud cites the dark garments of an 
Arab as an example of a blue-black colour it is trying 
to define with precision (Niddak, 20a), Clothing is 
frequently mentioned im Diihill poetry, especially 
the many kinds of outer mantles such as burd, ixir, 
ridå’, and shamla (apparently similar to the bibl. 
Heb. Tertullian mentions that Arabian 
women appeared in public totally enveloped in their 
mantle in such a way so that only one eye is left free 
(De virg. vel., 17). This fashion. continues in places 
as far apart as Iran and southern Algeria and Morocco, 

The use of footwear in Arabia goes back to pre- 
historic times and was certainly necessitated by the 
harsh landscape. Many of the figures in the ancient 
rupestrean engravings wear some sort of distinctive 
shoe or sandal (Anati, Rock-art, passim). The Talmud 
specifically mentions that the sandals worn by the 
Arabs are "close-fitting" (Yeramot, 102a) and that 
they “are knotted tightly by the shoemakers" 
(Shabbat, 1x22) 

2. The time oí the Prophet and early 
Islam. The fashion of dress of the earliest Muslim. 
community was on the whole an extension of the 
preceding period, with certain modifications for the 
new moral sensibilities. It is interesting to observe 
that many of the garments worn by the Prophet and 
his contemporaries continued through the centuries 
as the basic clothing of villagers and Bedouin, being 
simple, functional, and suitable to the ecology. The 
urban dweller, though perhaps far more conscious 
of sunna [qn] than his rural or nomadic cousins, 
has since Umayyad times been constantly modifying 
his wardrobe. Nevertheless, the basic outlines of the 
lslarie vestimentary system have remained re- 
markably constant even in the city. 

‘The basic articles of clothing at the time of the 
Prophet for both sexes consisted of an undergarment, 
a body shirt, a long dress, gown, or tunic, and an 
overgarment such as a mantle coat, or wrap, footgear 
consisting of shoes or sandals, and a head covering. 
A person might wear many garments or only one de- 
pending upon a variety of factors including weather, 

1, economic means, etc. Many of the items of 
clothing worn by men and women were identical. In- 
deed, many of the articles were simply large pieces 
of fabric in which the wearer wrapped himself. What 
must have set off male from female fashion in many 
instances was the manner of draping, the accessories 
(jewelry, head- and footgear, and veils), as well as 
colours, fabrics end decoration. 

he basic undergarment was the isdr (sometimes 
referred to as halb), the loincloth which goes back to 
prehistoric times. It may well be— although there is 
dispute over this point in the Muslim traditions as 
well as in Western scholarship—that siredl (from old. 
P. xürowáro; modern P. jialwár) or underdrawers 
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were already in use by this time before the conquest of 
Iran. Persian cultural influenced had filtered down 
into Arabia through the Lakhmid kingdom of Hira 
and perhaps up through the Yemen. There are 
kadiths both claiming and denying that the Prophet 
wore them. From many hadiths, however, it would 
seem that there were women who were certainly 
mutasarwitét, ie. weacing the sirwal, at this early 
period. In one well-known story the Prophet averted 
his glance out of modesty from a woman who had 
fallen from her mount unti] he was assured that she 
was wearing a sirwdl, How these early sirwā! looked 
cannot be ascertained. In later Islamic times they 
differed greatly from country to country and in- 
cluded all sorts of pantaloons, kneebreeches, long 
trousers, and close-fitting drawers. It is reported 
that the men who bore ‘Aisha’s litter on the pil- 
grimage wore fubbdn, small sirwat or briefs (Bukhari, 
Şahīh, kitāb xxv, bab 18). Not everyone could afford 
à separate wndergarment, and there are numerous 
hadiths in which men without underwear are forbidden 
to sit or squat publicly, truss up their garments 
while working, or to drape themselves in the fashion 
known as al-ammi? whereby one end of the mantie 
is pulled up on the shoulder leaving the other side 
of the body exposed—apparently in the style of the 
Greek chiton. (cf. eg. Bukhári, Sahih, viii, 8; viii, 
10, 1; Ixxvil, 20, 2; and most of the other canonical 
collections). 

The basic body shirt was the Ramis (trom late 
Latin camisia; ct. Jerome, Ep. vest. mul,, 64, no. 11). 
Like so many items of Islamic attire, it was worn 
by both sexes. Just as in the Arab world today, the 
hamis was frequently worn by children. The Prophet 
supposedly covered his uncle al-Abbis with a pamīş 
when the latter was taken prisoner naked at Badr. 
Any variety of robes or tunics might be worn over 
the &amis. These include the thaw which in addition 
to being a gown was also a general word for garment 
(the pls. Hiya and athed> designate clothes) and 
fabric, since many garments were no more than a 
piece of cloth (shikġa). Also worn over the kamis 
were the djubba, a woollen tunic with rather narrow 
sleeves which was imported in the Prophet's time 
from Syria (Bukhari, Sahià, Ivi, oo and Ixxvii, 10), 
and perhaps elsewhere in tbe Byzantine empire 
(Ibn Madja, Sunan, xxxii, 4); the hulla, a long, 
flowing coat which the Prophet wore tucked up when 
he went out (Bukhari, Saif, Ixxvii, 3) and of which 
he is reported to have worn on occasion a red one of 
great beauty (ibid., lxi, 25, 1); the Fabd?, a luxurious, 
sleeved robe, slit in front, with buttons (musarrar), 
made of fabrics such as brocade (dibddj), and appar- 
ently of Persian provenance; the farrüdi, a robe 
similar to the Babi?, but slit in the back. The Prophet 
is reported to have received a silk farrldj (farritdj 
karir) as a gift, to bave wora it, prayed in it, and 
finally to have thrown it off as if it were suddenly 
loathsome, saying that it was not fitting for the God- 
fearing (Bukhari, Muslim, Nasal, and elsewhere). 
The custom of wearing several layers of tunics and 
robes continued through the Middle Ages and still 
persists in traditional areas today. In Morocco, 
for example, one frequently sees a man wearing two 
and even three djallabas (hooded outer robe) over two 
or more tunics. 

The principal form of armour was the coat of mail 
known as dir or dirfa which Néldeke thought to be of 
Bthiopic origin (Neue Beitrdge zur sem, Sprackarissen- 
schafi, Strasbourg 1910, $3), but as Bosworth has 
shown, was borrowed from Persia (ch. Zran and the 
Arabs, in Cambr. hist. of Iran, iii, ed. E. Yarshater, 
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Cambridge 1983), Also mentioned in the early sources 
is a djubba min hadid or tunic of mail. 

Arabian fashion required both men and women to 
wear a mantle of some sort over everything else when 
appearing in public. In the case of the less well-to-do, 
the mantle or outer wrap might be the only garment 
over the underwear, and there are numerous hadiths 
dealing with questions of public modesty which arose 
because of the common presence of men dressed in 
a single wrap at prayer. Once again, it is tho ubiq- 
witous (ir which was the fundamental garment in 
this category for both sexes. Another basic one was 
ihe shamla, which like izàr simply means "wrap". 
These were usually white or some other light colour. 
The khamisa, on tbe other hand, was black with 
ornamental borders la'kaw). In a frequently repeated 
hadith, the Prophet found himself distracted by 
the decoration on a kkamisa he was wearing at 
prayer and called for a simple woollen cloak known 
as an anbidjanizya (Bulsharl, Sakih, viii, 14, 1, ef 
passim; Ibn Madja, Sunan xixi, 1). Like many 
‘wraps, the harisa also served as a sleeping garment. 
Some wraps and mantles at this time seem to ha 
been associated with one sex or other, although these 
were in the minority. The ridi? vas a man’s mantle 
par excellence, and for the man of honour, in the 
words of the Diáhil poet al-Samaw"al, "every ridi? 
"he wears is becoming". The diilldb, Bhimár, and miel 
were primarily for womon. Tirmidhl, Muslim and Abü 
Dāwūd all repeat a hadith about Muhammad wearing 
a black miri, but all other references to this garment 
are solely in a feminine context (e.g. Imzu? al-Kays, 
'w'allska, 28; Bukhivi, Sahib, lij, 15). Then, as now, 
there were many names for wraps and mantles, and 
these were often synonymous, perhaps reflecting ear- 
lier usages of regional dialects, That the terms were 
frequently interchangeable is clear from a hadith 
where a woman brings the Prophet as a gift a woven, 
burda with a border (burda mansiidja fihd hashiyya~ 
1uhà) which she herself had made and asks the people 
assembled if they know what a burda is. They answer 
“a shamla”. The story continues that Mubammad 
wore ít as his cdr [sic] and gave it upon request 
to a man who wanted it for a shroud (Bukhari, 
Sahih, xxiii, 29; Ibn Mādja, Sunam, xxxi, r; and 
with variations elsewhere). Many wraps and mantles 
were known by their fabrics. Thus the mamira was 
a man's wrap with stripes of varying colours which 
gave it the appearance of a tiger's skin, whence 
its name. The mulabbada was simply a felted kis? 
(the generic word for wrap; ef. Assyr. husitu, bibl 
Heb. MOD, both general terms for garment or 
covering). The burda or burd [g.v-] was a wrap of 
striped woollen cloth produced in the Yemen. The 
Prophet wore a Nadjrani burd with a wide border. 
He gave one such mantle of his to the poct Ka‘b b. 
Zuhayr [q-v.] which became legendary. The distinction. 
between fabric and garment is often not clear. The 
hibara was a striped garment similar to the burd, 
and according to Anas, it was the favourite garment 
of the Prophet. Yet we also read of hibara garments, 
and thus, in a tradition to ‘Aisha, the Prophet was 
wrapped in a burd of hibara fabric when he died 
(sudjdjéya bi-burd hibara). The siyard? was both a 
mantle of Seres (Gk. Lnpeg; Aram. NW and 
epi) o Chinese silk and the fabric. Thus we find 
kulla siyarå?, burd siyar@, and bamis harir siyard?. 

Precisely how these mantles and the many others 
mentioned in the traditions were draped we cannot 
kaow, but it is quite clear from the sources that 
there was a wide variety of styles. This is further 
corroborated by the fact that in those parts of the 


























Islamic world where traditional wraps and mantles 
are still worn today there is considerable variation 
from one locale to the other in draping style. The 
canonical hadith collections are almost unanimous 
in citing condemnations of the practice of ostenta- 
tiously trailing one’s garment along the ground 
(diary min al-khaywl), Anklelength garments 
were considered proper in the early amma. Shorter 
garments became the mark of an ascetic, longer ones 
the mark of a libertine. 

Already in the Prophet's time the ancient Near 
Eastern practice of covering the head out of modesty 
and respect was the norm for both men and women. 
Ibis for this reason the Muslims and Jews customarily 
cover their heads when praying, rather than baring 
them as in the West. The Kuran warns that the 
wicked man will be dragged down to hell by his 
exposed “ying, sinful forelock” (XCVI, 15-16). Of 
course, a man or woman could draw his or her long 
mantle or ample wrap over the head, and in the case 
of women this was and still is the most common fash- 
ion even when some sort of hat or veil is worn under 
it. The Prophet is reported to have visited Abū 
Bakr while wearing the border of his burd over his 
head with a black headband (isdba dasmá?) (Bukhàr, 
Sadik, Ixxvii, 16). In his last public appearance 
before his death, Mubammad supposedly wore his 
milhafa (a wrap similar to the izàr) over his head, 
again held in place with a black headband (ibid., 
hi, 25, 51). 

The “imāma or turban has been worn by the Arabs 
since pre-Islamic times. The word turban which is 
used in one form or another in all western languages 
derives from Persian didband via vulgar Turkish iul- 
dant or tolibant. The "máma of Djàhil and early 
Islamic times was probably not the composite head- 
gear of the mediaeval and modern periods consisting 
of one or two caps (fakiyya or 'arakiyya and/or 
kalansuwa, huldh, or farbiish) and a winding cloth, 
but merely any strip of fabric wound around the 
head. G. Jacob has suggested that the later turban 
is a synthesis of Arab and Persian styles (Altarabi- 
sches Beduinenteben, Berlin 1897, 237). In the early 
umma, the ‘imma certainly did not have any of the 
significance it was later to have as a “badge of Islam" 
(sima al-Islam) and a “divider between unbelief 
and belief” (hddjiea bayn al-ufr wa ‘I-imdn). Nor 
was it yet—in the words of a proverb still heard in 
Morocco, at least—the “crowns of the Arabs" 
(tidjān _al-‘arab). The many fadiths which provide 
detailed descriptions of the Prophet's ‘imma are 
clearly anachronistic. For later generations, Mubam- 
mad was "the wearer of the turban" (sühib al- 
Simima), and like many of the accoutrements asso- 
ciated with a hero of epic proportions, his turban 
had a name—al-siháb or "'the cloud”. According to 
a Shid tradition, be willed it to SAIL This hadith 
may have been circulated in order to counteract 
iny prestige accruing to the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs by their possession of the Prophet's burda, 
One of the few reliable facts we know about the 
*imáma in early Islami times is that it is one of the 
garments specifically forbidden to a person in a 
state of thram [j:]. The ímáma must have consisted 
of a very long strip of fabric as in later periods, 
since there are reports of its being used for bandaging 
(e.g, Bukhari, Sahih, txiv, 16, 2). 

The hats worn in the Prophet's time included the 
feylasén, which though worn by Muslims was con- 
sidered a typically Khaybarl Jewish hat (of. Bukhari, 
Sahib, Ixiv, 38, 13), the Kalansuwa which originally 
designated a close-fitting cap, and the burnus, a 
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sort of high cap or bonnet. Already at this early 
time the burns must have also designated by exten- 
sion a cloak with hood, despite Bjérkman’s view 
to the contrary (art. “Turban”, El, iv, 889) since 
<Umar’s assassin was prevented from escaping by a 
Muslim who threw a bursius over him (Bukhari, 
Sahih, Ixii, 8). The word Ralansuwa apparently also 
could designate a hood or cowl, since it is mentioned 
along with the Sama as one of the garments which 
a man might spread under him for prayer when 
the ground was too hot (ibid, viii, 23). The high cap. 
known as fartira or furfar, though not mentioned in 
the early traditional literature, appears already in a 
gth-century papyrus (J. von Karabaček, Abend- 
ländische Künstler 2u Konstantinopel, in Denkschr. d. 
Kais. Akad. d. Wissen., BA. lxii, Abh. 1, Vienna 1918, 
67). The r6th-century traveller Belon suggested a 
connection between this cap and the ancient Egyptian 
headcovering called by the Latin writers Iurritum 
capitis ornamentum or turritam coronam (cited in 
Dozy, Vélemenis, 263). S. Fraenkel’s suggestion 
that the word is derived from Aramaic TUYO [Die 
Aramäischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen, repr. 
Hildesheim 1962, 53) seems more probable, since 
such hats were worn in the Aramaic-speaking 
regions in the period just prior to the advent of 
Islam. They are depicted in several murals from 
Dura-Europos and elsewhere (see e.g. R. Etting- 
hausen, From Byzantivm !o Sasanian Iran and the 
Islamic world, Mayer Memorial Studies iii, Leiden 
1972, Pl. xix, no. 65). On military expeditions, men 
wore a migkfar or ghiféra, a cap or headcloth of mail 
over which was worn a kalansiice or a helmet known. 
as bayda (so-called because of its resemblance to an 
ostrich egg). The Prophet was wearing a migh/ar on. 
the day Mecca surrendered. 

Women in early Islamic times normally covered 

their head and face with any of a variety of veils 
when appearing in public. In addition, they were 
usually entirely enveloped in the large djidhab from 
head to foot leaving only one eye free. A common 
head veil was the wandil or mindi) (ultimately 
derived from Lat, mantéllum; cf. Sp. mantilla). The 
word may also have already been used at this time 
for “handkerchief” or “hand cloth" (see the detailed 
discussion on the mandil in F. Rosenthal, Four essays 
on art and literature in Islam, Mayer Memorial 
Studies ii, Leiden 1971, 63-108, and axpiL}. The 
two most common face veils werc the lithdm ig. 
a rectangular cloth covering the nose and the lower 
half of the face, and the Purkut, a harness-like affair 
consisting of fabric suspendel from the centre 
front of the headband (Cisdba] to cover the face. The 
lower corners of the burkut were attached to the sides 
of the headband by a string creating a mask-like 
effect. The burkué is still worn by married women 
amongst the Sinai Bedouin, “Aisha wore neither 
of these veils when she was a muhirima (la talaththame 
wa-lé tabarka‘u), Another veil worn by women at 
this time was the nidb, Oddly enough, there is no 
mention of any sort of hats or head-dresses for women. 
at this early period, despite a veritable plethora of 
such items from the High Middle Ages to modern 
times. 

Men did veil on occasion, normally by wearing the 
outer mantle (izdr, ridd?, burd, milhafa, etc.) in such 
à way as to cover both head and face). The Prophet 
is described on more than one occasion as being 
mutakanni®, This does not necessarily imply that he 
was wearing the face veil known as Rind® or mitna‘a 
(cf. for example, Bukhart, Sahih, Ixxvii, 16). Very 
handsome young men sometimes veiled thelr faces, 
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particularly at feasts and fairs, in order to protect 
themselves from the evil eye (A ghani, vi, 33; xi, 28; 
xii, 137; xv, 157; also J. Wellhausen, Reste arabi- 
schen Heidentums', repr. Berlin 196r, 196). The free 
end of the turban cloth frequently served as a face 
veil to protect the wearer against dust while riding. 
Tt was veiled in this fashion that al-Hadjdjāđi (7.0) 
entered into the mosque at Küfa, mounted the pulpit, 
and dramatically bared his face as he began his 
famous sermon with the lines “I am the son of splen- 
dour, the scaler of the high places/When 1 take off 
my turban you know who Tam". 

Footwear for both sexes fell into one of two cata- 
gories—the na‘ or sandal which could be of palm 
fibre, smooth leather, or leather with animal hair, 
and the khuff, a sort of shoe or boot made of leather. 
The various kinds of slippers which are popular 
throughout the modern Islamic world under a 
variety of names (babiidi, tastima, surmidis, bulgha, 
ete) came into vogue after the conquests. 

3 Early Islamic laws aud customs regard- 
ing clothing. The austere nature of the early 
Medinese umma did not encourage luxury of any 
kind, The Kun promises the righteous garments 
of silk [see marin} in Paradise, but the Prophet felt 
that such clothes were inappropriate in this life for 
men, although apparently not for women. According 
to a frequently-repeated hadith, Muhammad forbade 
seven things: silver vessels, gold rings, garments of 
karir, dibédj (brocade), bassi (a striped fabric from 
Egypt containing silk), istabra£ (satin), and mayathir 
Juonr (tanned hides). Actually, there are many more 
fabrics mentioned in the traditional literature which 
he supposedly proscribed. It would seem that he did 
make exceptions in the case of individuals suffering 
from some pruritic skin condition or lice. With the 
development of the empire and the rise of a leisured 
class, there came into being a wealth of counter- 
traditions expressing the permissibility of wearing 
clothes of silk and other luxury fabrics. 

Many of the earliest and most reliable traditions 
regarding clothing deal with ird and questions of 
ritual impurity caused by menstrual flow or the ejacu- 
lation of semen. Hach of the Prophet's wives had a 
special menstrual garment, Garments defiled by men- 
strual flow need only to be washed to be worn for 
prayer (e.g. Abi Dāwüd, Sunan, i, 130), and if not 
stained, a menstrual garment may be worn for 
prayer without washing. For these and related laws, 
Sce DIANABA, SHUSL, HAYP and wuDd. It is not 
certain whether or not women in the early umma had 
special clothes for mourning. During the Diahiliyya, 
a woman wore her worst clothes when in mourning 
(walabisat sharra thiyabind—Buthai, Sahih, Ixviii, 
46, 47), The Prophet forbade women in mourning 
to wear dyed clothing except for garments of “ash, a 
‘Yemenite fabric with threads dyed prior to weaving 
(ibid., 48, 49). The technical term for “mourning 
garment” (thawb aliidid) only appears in Ibn 
Hanbal (Musnad vi, 438) and seems to be a later 
development. The name implies a garment dyed to a 
dark iron black. 

As already noted, many of the garments worn in 
early Islamic times were the same for both men and 
women, especially tunics and wraps. There were, 
nonetheless, distinct stylistic differences. Islam, 
like Judaism and Christianity, strictiy condemns 
transvestitism (Bukhari, Sahih, Ixxvii, 61). However, 
in Islam this prohibition clearly refers to overall 
conduct as much as dress. 

Clothes have always been considered objects of 
significant material value in the Middle East. They 
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are mentioned as valuable gifts, a medium of pay- 
ment, and items of booty. A man who had worked 
in the Prophet's baggage train supposedly went to 
Hell for taking a single ‘abda (a sleeveless robe) from 
the hums of the Prophet (Bukhari, Sahih, lvi, 
190). Garments could also be used for the payment 
‘of the zakd¢ (ibid., xxiv, 33). As had been the custom 
of oriental rulers since ancient times, Muhammad 
bestowed valuable garments upon members of his 
entourage as a mark of favour (cf. eg. Genesis, 
xxxvii, 3 and xli, 42). 

Many customs were associated with clothes. Then 
as now, pious wishes and felicitations were appro- 
priate for someone with a new garment. Mubammad 
wished Umm Khalid ablé wa-akhlifi! (“wear it out 
and exchange it"), when he presented her with a 
small black kiamisa (Bukhari, Sabih, Ixxvii, 22, 1). 
In more recent times, the wishes have become less 
eloquent, and one simply says wabrik (congratula- 
tions”) or naimme ("how nicel"). In accordance 
with an ancient custom going back to pagan times, 
the Prophet reversed his rid@ when he went out 
to make the prayer for rain, He did not reverse 
his cloak, however, when making the istishd? (9.v.] 
on Friday (ibid., xv, 11). The act of reversing the. 
garment was apparently symbolic of the change in 
weather sought. It was still practiced in Tunis at the 
‘end of the r9th century (Wellhausen, Reste, 197). The 
custom of baring the head in extreme humility during 
the istishd? ritual also probably goes back to this 
period, though it is not mentioned in the literary 
sources until the later Middle Ages (see 1. Goldziher, 
Entblissung des Hauptes, in Isl, vi [1916], 301-16, 
esp. 304). 

Many customs regarding clothes which most 
certainly have their roots in ancient Near Eastern 
superstition and are found also in the Talmud are 
ascribed to Muhammad in the Muslim traditions. 
Thus the believer should always put the right shoe 
on first. He should not go out with only one shoe on— 
either both or barefoot (ef. the ill omen for Pelias of 
anyone shod in only a single sandal, in the Greek 
myth of Jason). Furthermore, shoes should never 
be left with the soles facing heavenward. 

4 The Umayyads and ‘Abbasids and the 
firds system. Judging by the rather scattered 
and scanty literary evidence, most of the Arabian 
garments of early Islamic times continue into the 
Umayyad period, although some items become more 
and more restricted to Bedouin use (e.g. the miri), 
‘The most significant change that came with the rise 
of an Islamic empire is the use of clothing made of 
luxury fabrics by the Umayyad caliphs and their 
courtiers. ‘Abd al-Malik is reported by al-Makeizi 
to have worn embroidered garments (tr. E. Blochet 
in Reowe de l'Orient Latin, viii (1900-1), 175). Sulay- 
man and his retinue wore only garments of waghy or 
variegated silk, including the djubba, rida, sirwal, 
*imámo, and. kalansuwa. (Masfüdi, Murüdj, v, 400). 
There is one report specifically mentioning the so- 
called "'caliphal garments" (Uiydb al-Milafa) being 
worn by al-Walid I (A ghāni vii, 83), Later under the 
‘Abbasids, the caliph wore special robes of office 
with ‘embroidered borders and which were called 
by this name. It is only stated of al-Walld’s “‘caliphal 
garments” that they were white. The ‘Abbasid robes 
of state were normally black. Their custom of wearing 
black garments on official occasions was established 
by al-Mansür and was only abandoned for a brief 
period in favour of ‘Alid green under al-Ma?món 
(Tabari, iii, zor2 f). 

Two of the most significant phenomena of Islamic 

















costume history originate in the Umayyad period 
—the sumptuary laws requiring distinguishing 
clothing for the non-Muslim subject population, 
and the production of regal embroidered fabrics 
for clothing. 

The laws of differentiation or ghiydr (q.v.] most 
probably do not go back to the time of “Umar b, al- 
Khattāb, since at that early period the ah? al-dhimma 
[g.v] and the Arabs did not dress alike anyway. Al- 
though these laws were to be minutely detailed only in 
later centuries, they go back in general outline as 
weil as in spirit, at least, to the caliphate of ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz. Diimmis were forbidden to wear 
Arab-style headgear, including the ‘imdma, ‘ash, 
and faylasdn, Arab military dress, and certain robes, 
as for example, the Raba®. They also had to wear a 
distinguishing belt called mintak and more frequently 
aunndr (cf. Gk. Caváptov). This ordinance may have 
applied at first only to Christians. By the reign 
of Haran al-Rashid, these rules governing dhimmis’ 
dress were well-refined and were ascribed back to 
“Umar I [Abi Yasuf, K. al-Kharidj, Cairo 1382, 
1271). For a detailed discussion of the restrictions 
on dhimmi dress and the sources for Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid times, see A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and 
their non-Muslim subjects, repr. London 1970, 
115-26. 

The production of special embroidered fabrics in 
palace textile factories also began in Umayyad times 
and became a standard feature of mediacval Islamic 
material culture. The fabrics were known as firds 
fgv], which in its narrowest sense meant embroi- 
dery”, especially embroidered bands with writing in 
them, and in a wider sense, indicated an elaborately 
embroidered robe, such as might be worn by a ruler of 
his entourage. Tirdr garments were bestowed as to- 
kens of royal favour and were among the standard 
gifts brought by diplomatic embassies to other rulers 
as part of foreign policy. In the view of many scho- 
lars, the Umayyads most likely took over Byzantine 
state factory establishments and adapted them to 
their Special needs and tastes (e.g. E. Kühnel and L. 
Bellinger, Catalogue of datei tiras fabrics, Washing- 
ton: The Textile Museum, 1952, r). However, most 
mediaeval Arab historians believed the production 
of firds germents to be derived from a Persian 
institution, and there is some evidence that garments 
with royal insignia were worn in Sasanian times 
(see S. D. Goitein, Petitions to Fatimid caliphs from 
the Cairo Geniza, in JOR, NS, xlv [1954-3], 3464 
where Talmudic evidence is cited). The truth as to 
the origins of the firds system would seem to combine 
both views. 

The first Umayyad caliph who is specifically men- 
tioned in the Arabic sources as having had finds 
factories was Hishim b, ‘Abd al-Malik (al-Djahshi- 
yarl, K. al-WuzarP, Cairo 1938, 60). In any event, 
it is clear that by late Umayyad times the firds 
system extended across the caliphate, and continued 
to flourish under the ‘Abbasids, Biyids and 
Saldjaks. The production of such luxurious fabrics 
was a highly profitable business, and there was con- 
siderable government control. The state was also 
responsible for the prices in Ashtor's view (E. Ashtor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l'Orienl médiéval, 
Paris 1969, 75). This is perhaps an oversimplification. 

To the mediaeval Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, firds 
garments were status symbols as well as valuable 
pieces of real property. Clothing formed part—some- 
times a considerable part—ot a family's investment, 
being transmitted from parents to children, to be con- 
verted into cash in case of emergency. Clothes also 
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formed an important clement of the state's assets. 
‘Thousands of garments are listed among the annual 
treasury receipts under Harün al-Rashid (al-Djahshi- 
yarl, K. al-Wusord, 179-182). In addition to their 
socio-economic importance, garments of finds fabrics 
were of great socio-political significance. The «Ab- 
bisid caliphs and, at a later date, other Muslim 
rulers, were wont to bestow robes of honour (thila’, 
sing. Mila [pj] upon those of their subjects— 
Muslim and non-Muslim, male and fernale—whom 
they wished to reward or for some reason mark for 
distinction. The Mita was often not a single robe, 
but an entire outfit. This suit consisting of two or 
more garments was known as a kulla. (The word 
today means a "western suit of clothes”.) The vizier 
Hamid b. al-‘Abbis (d. 311/923), for example, 
received two such outfits each consisting of a lined 
coat (mubatjana), a sleeved robe (durrda), a body 
shirt (amis), drawers (sarávil), and turban (imāma) 
(Hill al-SabP, TaWhÀ alwusard", ed. Amedroz, 
Beirut 1904, 176). 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie during the ‘Abbasid 
period and the dissemination of the polite educational 
ideal of adab [q..] by the Persian secretarial class, 
many new garments and fabrics came into use, and 
people became ever more fashion-minded. The early 
aversion from silks and satins was forgotten or ig- 
nored by all but a phus few, and only the most as- 
cetic and the poor wore the rough woollen robe known 
as the Bhirka [q.v.] (the latter use of this word to 
designate "rag" or “dishcloth” is instructive). 
Another wool garment worn only by the very poor 
was the sleeved tunic known as midra‘a, Cultured 
gentlemen and ladies, on the other hand, were very 
much concerned with their appearance. The adib 
alWashsha? [qu] (d. 325/936) devoted several 
chapters of his book Or elegance and elegant people 
(K. al-Mucasishd aw alga wa ‘lrurafi’, ed. 
Brünnow, Leiden 1886; ed. cited here is that of 
Cairo 1362/1953) to describing the types of clothing 
‘worn by his contemporaries, as well as the acceptable 
canons of taste. The fashionable mam, according 
to al-Washshd’, outfitted himself in several layers 
of clothing, begiuning with a fine undershirt (ghildla), 
‘over which was worn the heavier, lined (mudaffan) 
Aamis. Both of these ought to be of fine linen, 
such as Dabiki or Djannabt (produced in Egypt and 
Fars, respectively). Over these tunics was worn 
a lined robe (durrd‘a) or diubta of linen, silk, or 
oulham (a fabric with a silk warp and a woo! of some 
other stu/f). Finally, when going out, the fashion 
plate would drape over these his or another 
cloak known as mifraf (also muiraf) which had decora- 
tive borders at each end (lara) and cover his head, or 
turban rather, with a (aylasdn, which at this time was 
probably a cowl (K. al-Muwashshd, 160 .). Making 
a good appearance also meant not wearing unpleasant 
or clashing colours, dirty clothes, or clothes perfumed 
like those of slave girls. Shoes and sandals could be 
of any of a number of leathers, colours, and designs; 
and it was permissible to wear shoes in such colour 
‘combinations as black and red and yellow and black 
(ibid., 161). The wearing of stockings (djawrab, from 
Pers. gürab), a fashion adopted from the Persians, 
‘was by now well-established. 

Al-Washsh? does not provide as much detail in his 
chapter on female attire which is devoted specifically 
to “those clothes which differ from those of fashion- 
able men", The elegant woman's lingerie consisted 
ofa smoky-grey coloured ghilila and sinwdl, White 
garments of any kind—except for the siriiil—were 











what kind of dress was worn over the undergarments 
at this time is not specified. Al-Washsh® does men- 
tion, howover, that it should be wide-sleeved (akmiien 
waftüka) and that the collar should have a drawstring 
eva "L-djurrubünàt al-mukhünibiyya). For her wraps, 
the woman was to wear a Rashidi or a Tabari ridd? 
(from Rosetta and Tabaristin, respectively). Sho 
might then totally envelop herself in a Khurasdnt isar 
or mutham. On her head she wore a black midjar, 
which seems to have been the female equivalent of the 
“mama both in form and use. Black was particularly 
stylish at this time. The mi‘djar was worn together 
with a face veil (midna‘a or mikna’). The Nlsbápür 
mibna’a was held in particular esteem (ibid., 163 £).. 

Persian cultural influences became more pro- 
nounced under the ‘Abbasids. In addition to those 
garments of Persian provenance already mentioned 
(sirwal and djawrab), there was introduced at this 
time the distinctive, tall, conical Persian hat called 
the Ralansuwa [awila or simply fawila (e.g. Yàküt, 
Udabi? vi, 59)- This hat was also called danniyya 
because of its resemblance to a long amphora-like 
wine jar known as a dann (ibid., i, 373, and Aghani? x, 
123), The top of the fawila was pointed (cf. al-Mascüdl, 
Muridj, vii, 377 — $ 3537, where it is described 
as mahdada). This hat consisted of a wicker or wooden 
frame covered with fabric such as silk. R. Levy 
has suggested that it may also have been shaped 
like "'a truncated cone worn base upwards after the 
fashion of the cumbrous headgear of the modern 
Lurs” (Notes on costume from Arabie sources, in 
JRAS [1935], 324); however, this suggestion is 
not borne out by the evidence of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Abü Zayd of al-Hariri's Mahdmat is frequent- 
ly depicted wearing a pointed fawila (e.g. Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, ms. arabe 3929, {. 69). Hardin al-Rashid is 
supposed to have worn such a hat inscribed on one 
side with the word kddjd and on the other with 
his for the duties which he undertook on alter- 
nating years of leading the pilgrimage and the war 
against Byzantium (Tabarl, iii, 709). Another 
Persian garment which was introduced at this and 
which became extremely popular throughout the 
Arab world is the thaftén, a fine robe with sleeves 
that buttons down the froat (the original Persian 
word designates a cuirass). The caliph al-Muktadir 
wore a khafldn of Tustart silk brocaded with silver 
when he set out on his fatal march against the 
rebel Mu*nis in 320/932 (Dozy, Vétemenis, 162 f.; 
Levy, JRAS [1935], 331-2, and the sources cited by 
both). Since the later Middle Ages, the form Aaflin 
(variant kwffán) has been used exclusively throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, due to the influence of 
Turkish. 

Fine garments were brought to Baghdad from all 
over the Muslim world, as well as being imported 
from abroad. From India came the fiifa, a long piece 
of sari-like cloth which served a variety of functions 
as a loincloth, apron, and a variety of headgear (Still- 
man, Female attire, 214 {f.). From China during this 
period there came oilcloth raincloaks (ymimfara) 
(Tha*alabI, LatZ^if al-ma*árif, Cairo 1960, 221; Eng. 
tr. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1968, 141; Mez, Renaissance, 
Eng. tr. 390). Fine garments for men in ard/oth cen- 
tury “Irak ranged in price from 5-30 dinars, and even 
more (Ashtor, Prix ei salaires, 53). However, some 
of the prices cited by Arab writers for fabulous gar- 
ments and fabries are clearly anecdotal, as for exam- 
ple, the 0,000 dīnārs that al-Khayzurān [q.v] is 
reported to have paid for a piece of swaski (al-Mas*üdl, 
Muurüd viii, 298). Still, t is quite apparent both from 
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the Middle Ages clothing was very costly in compari- 
son with the other necessities of life. 

5. The Fátimids. Perhaps no period in the 
history of the Arab East was more clothes-conscious 
than that of the Fatimids. Fatimid pomp and 
ceremony exceeded anything known in Baghdad, 
and clothing played a major part in creating the 
splendid effect. 

The first Fatimid caliph in Egypt, al-Muʻizz 
(d. 365/975), founded a special government costume 
supply house known as the ddr al-kisva or khisénat 
al-kiswa with an outlay of 600,000 dinars. An official 
Dureau (diwan) oversaw the production, storage, 
and distribution of costumes. Every official and 
functionary from the caliph down to government 
clerks was supplied with a ceremonial costume 
(badia mawkibiyya) for public occasions. According 
to alMalrizl, who is the almost exclusive source 
‘of information for Fatimid ceremonial costume, 
cach person was provided with an entire wardrobe 
“from the turban to the underdrawers!" (Khita/ ii, 
409). The khizina provided different weight clothes 
for summer and winter. A complete costume (badia 
mukmala) could consist of as many as a dozen 
articles, most of which have been mentioned in the 
preceding sections. 

Naturally, these ceremonial costumes were made 
f the most costly fabrics. The most popular were 
davis (fine silk), ssi, dabibi, skardb, dimsyái (all 
liens), Aiusrawdné (kingly brocade), and siklafin 
(siglaton). Most of the ceremonial costumes were 
white and embroidered with gold and silver threads 
in accordance with the official Fatimid imagery of 
luminous splendour and divine light. The selection 
of the caliphal costume was itself a ritualised event 
before every holiday. 

Each rank and office was distinguished by its 
costume. The most outstanding item of the caliph’s 
attire was his enormous turban which consisted of a 
cap (shdshiyya) around which was wound a mandit 
in a fashion unique for the ruler in the shape of a 
myrobalan, This special manner of winding the 
caliphal turban was called “the winding of majesty" 
(skaddat al-wasar). The entice turban was ornamented 
with jewels. An enormous solitaire (yatima) mounted 
on a silk band was centred on the caliph's forehead- 
(Khilaf i, 449). The entire headgear was called “the 
noble crown’” (al-tddj at-sharif). 

‘The rest of the imperial retinue wore a variety of 
less splendid headdresses. The chief eunuchs of “he 
court who were the amirs of the palace, all wore tur- 
bans which were distinctively wound under the chin 
—the so-called fahnik al-Simáma or simply ai-hanak. 
‘Thus, they were known as al-ustādhūn al-mukanna- 
‘Min. The caliph al-‘Aziz became the first ruler to 
appear with the hanak (Kkifaf, ii, 285) and eventually 
s0 did the vizier and the airs (ibid., i, 440, 449). 
This fashion was introduced into the cast by the 
Fiütimids from the Maghrib, where it still may be 
seen, especially in southern Algeria and Morocco. 

Another head covering which is first mentioned 
during this period is the Ralawia or kaliia (cf. Lat. 
calautica, Fr. calotte, Pers. galita) which was a kind 
of eap (Xhiar,i, 413). It was to become a standard. 
item in Ayyübid and Mamlük times (see eg. al- 
Kalkashandl, Subk al-a%shé, iv, 39, 52-3; al-Makrizl, 
Khilal, ii, 98). 

The various modern studies dealing with Fatimid 
ceremonies draw mainly upon al-Makrizi and to a 
lesser extent, on al-Kalkashandi and on Ibn Taghri- 
Birdi, all three of whom depended upon the lost 
work of Iba al-Tuwayr. See K. A. Inostrantsev, 











Toryestwenit viesd Fatimidiskith khalifov (“The 
solemn entry of the Fatimid caliphs"), in Zapiski 
Vost. Otdyel. Imp. Russ. Arbheol. Obshestua, xvii 
(St. Petersburg 1904); M. H. Zakl, Kung al-Fáfi- 
miyyin, Cairo 1937; M. Canard, Le cérémonial 
fatimite et le cérémonial byzantin: essai de comparison, 
in Byzantion, xxi/2 (1951), 355-420; idem, La proces- 
sion du nouvel an chez les Fatimides, in AIEO, x (1952), 
364-08; SA. M. Madiid, Nugum al-Fajimiyyin wa- 
rusamuhum fi Migr, ti, Cairo 1955. 

6. The Geniza as a source for mediaeval 
Islamic attire. The Cairo Geniza [g:.] manuscripts. 
are an important and till recently, untapped source 
for the costume history of the Fatimid, Ayydbid, 
and—to a lesser extent—the Mamlük periods. In 
particular, the some 750 trousseau lists from the 
Geniza, in combination with ancillary Geniza records, 
offer a wealth of information on the attire of Jewish 
‘women in mediaeval Egypt, and by extension, the 
attire of Muslim women as well. Information for 
male costume comes from commercial documents, 
but is by no means as extensive or as detailed. 

One fact stands out clearly—that Jewish and 
Muslim women dressed alike during the Fatimid and 
Ayyübid periods. The Geniza trousseau lists give 
every indication that the restrictive laws of ghiyar 
were not enforced. The same garments are mentioned 
as ín the Islamic sources. There is no limitation in 
the Geniza as to colour and textile, rather there is 
the greatest variety of hues and diversity of fabrics. 
Jewish women, like their Muslim counterparts (and 
most likely Copts as well) went veiled. 

‘The Geniza documents show that the bourgeoisie 
consciously or unconsciously tried to imitate the 
modes and mores of the ruling class. Merchants, for 
‘example, bestowed lila and firés garments. upon 
relatives and friends, People of means wore all the 
precious fabrics known to us from the descriptions 
of the Fatimid ceremonies. Over sixty fabrics are 
mentioned in the Geniza. Of these, forty-six are 
known from the literary sources collected by Serjeant, 
Under the Fatimids and Ayyübids, the mercantile 
class indulged itself in many types of garments. 
The Geniza trousseaux mention almost seventy 
items for women alone. 

The Geniza has revealed the names and consider- 
able data for more than two dozen garments which 
were hitherto unknown or only mentioned in isolated 
literary sources without any explanation or descrip- 
tion. Among these are the dithdniyya and makhtdma, 
both fine dresses; the Radjidja, a dress which first 
appears in late Ayyübid trousseaux and became 
popular in Mamlak times, after which it seems to 
have disappeared; the *akabiyya, ‘ardi, mukallaf, 
and radda, all head scarves or shawls; and the wasaj 
and Ahasi, both belts or cummerbunds. 

In addition to new names of garments and textiles, 
the Geniza has provided anentirely new vocabulary 
of patterns and adornments, Many of theso designs 
can be correlated with those in manuscript illustra- 
tions (see Stillman, The importance of the Cairo 
Genisa manuscripts for the history of mediaeval female 
attire, in IJ MES viil4 (1976), 579-89). 

There is also considerable new information on 
garments already known. For example, the safsári 
and the barrakén, both mantles, which have been 
in attested use in the Maghrib from mediaeval to 
modern times (al-Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushidk, ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, Leiden 1866, 59; alUmarl, Masalik 
al-absdr, te. Caudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 
125) are shown to have been worn in Fatimid and 
Ayyübid Egypt as well. No doubt they were brought 
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into the east after the Fatimid conquest in 558/969- 
The badan, a short, sleeveless tunic, wom by both 
sexes and usually associated with the Arabian 
Peninsula (Dozy, l'étements 56-8), is shown to have 
been a fairly common article of feminine attire in 
mediaeval Egypt, 

For the information provided by the Geniza on 
costume, see Y. K. Stillman, Female attire of Mediae- 
val Egypt; idem, The wardrobe of a Jewish bride in 
mediacval Egypt, in Studies in Marriage Customs, ed. 
Ben-Ami and Noy, Folklore Research Center Studies, 
iv (Jerusalem 1974), 297-304; eadem, The importance 
of the Cairo Geniza manuscripts for the history of 
mudiacval fewale attire; eadem, Ketüblot ha-Genizi he- 
Mákór liLvügh hd-Ishshl bine ha-Benayim, in. Hirt 
Gemiat Kábir, ed. M. Friedman, Tel Aviv 7980, 
149-60. 

7. The early Turkish dynasties: Saldjüks, 
Ayyübids, Mamlüks. The Turkish military 
dynasties that controlled one part or another of the 
Middle East from the late sth/11th to the early 
roth/x6th centuries brought with them many Central 
Asian styles, particularly in military and ceremonial 
attire, These, however, were the distinguishing 
costumes of the military élite. The fashion of dress 
of the native Arab population was little affected 
at first. M. V. Gorelik (Blishnevostodnaya mi 
tyura XII-XIII vo. kak etnografidesky istočnik, in 
Soveiskaya. Etnografya, clxxii/2 [1972], 37-50) has 
tempted to distinguish between two broad complexes 
of dress throughout the Arab east at this time—the 
western, based on the fusion of Arabian styles with 
those derived from Hellenistic Mediterranean proto- 
types, and the eastern, derived from Iranian, Turkish, 
and Inner Asian styles. Syria and ‘Irak during this 
period fell generally into the latter category, while 
Egypt, with the exception of the military, fell into the 
former. 

‘Throughout much of this period, the typical outer 
garment for a member of the ruling class was any one 
of a variety of coats (akdiya). These were worn over 
the usual layers of undershirts, the most common of 
which was the kamdjdn, The undershirt was normally 
hidden by the outer garments, except in southern 
“Irak where it was cut long to extend below the coat 
above it. 

‘The Saldjdks and Ayydbids preferred the so-called 
‘Turkish coats (al-akbiya al-turkiyya), the hem of 
which crossed the chest in a diagonal from right to 
left. The Mamlak amirs wore the Tartar coats [al- 
akbiya al-tatariyya) with the hem crossing the oppo- 
site Over the coat was worn a belt of metal 
plaquettes (hiydsa) or a sash (band), Al-Makrizi 
(Khilat ii, 99) identifies the Aiydsa with the ancient 
minfaka, and states that there was a special market 
in Cairo (sith al-haw®isiyyin) devoted to the sale 
and manufacture of these belts. (For a finely pre- 
served specimen of the kiydga, see Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Pl. IX.) 

For members of the upper classes, the sleeves of 
their coat were frequently indicative of rank and 
‘social status. The longer and more ample the sleeves, 
the higher the standing of the wearer. 

The illustrations from Makamai, K. al-A ghani, 
and K. al-Diryák manuscripts irom this period attest 
a wide variety of caps and turban styles. The normal 
‘headgear of the military class was a stiff cap with a 
triangular front. It was sometimes trimmed with far 
(sharbüsk), aad sometimes had a small kerchief 
‘bound around it to form a sort of turban (taluk ifa). 
"The other most common cap was the Aalawia which 























red under the early Mamliks, and later red only 
(Mayer, Mamluk costume, 29). 

The hab? and the gharbügh were so much the dis- 
tinctive mark of a Muslim knight that even a Crusader 
was prepared to wear them as a gesture of friendship 
to Salab al-Din (Ibn al-Athir, xil, 51-2). 

Under the Mamlüks, two popular short sleeved 
coats were the bughlutas (also bughti4ah) and the 
salláriyya. These were made of a variety of fabrics 
and frequently were lined with fur. Such a coat was 
sometimes worn under an ample outer robe (/aradiiy- 
ya), 

Eventually, some of the garments which were at 
first the mark of the military aristocracy were imi- 
tated by the middle classes. The bughlwids, for 
example, appears in several Geniza documents. 

‘The only comprehensive study of the attire of any 
of the dynasties of ihis period is L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, where there is an extensive bibliography. 
Shorter, general studies include: Mayer, al-Azyé? ft 
‘hayden al-wustd, in al-Kulliyya (1932), 438-49: 
idem, Saracenic arms aud armor, in. AI, x (1943), 1-12; 
M. V. Gorelik, op. cif. (men's dress only). SA. M. 
Midjid, Nugum dawlat salajin al-Mamélik wa- 
rusiimuhum fi Misr, ii, Cairo 1967, 64-87, has a. 
chapter on Mamlak attice which, however, adds 
little to Mayer's work. 

8. The Ottoman period (to early modern 
times). As far as the costume history of the region 
is concerned, the Ottoman conquest of the Arab 
East in the early roth/r6th ceatury marked a con- 
tinuation of the preceding period, rather than an 
abrupt change. Ceremonial and military dress 
remained Turkish (see below, section iv). Some Otto- 
man fashions were adopted by members of the urban 
Glite, as for example, the Turkish-style Raffin for 
men and the long, tightly-fitted coat known as the 
yelek for women. Turkish synonyms came into 
common use for certain items of clothing alongside, 
but not necessarily replacing, the native Arabic 
equivalents (e.g. fabshir for sirzed! and yaskwa& for 
burku*). But on the whole, Arab styles and Arabic 
terminology prevailed. The vestimentary system 
remained essentially the same. 

Outside of the principal, metropolitan seats of ad- 
ministration, distinct regional styles predominated. 
These regional distinctions were of minor differences 
in cut (e.g, sleeves, opening for the neck, ampleness, 
and length) and not-so-minor differences in decorative 
details such as embroidery, colour, fabric pattern, 
fastenings, trimming, etc., rather than in the basic 
garments themselves. The extent of the fine details in 
variation in basic costumes throughout tbe Ottoman 
East in the last century is appareat from the im- 
portant photograph album of Hamdy Bey and M. de 
Launay, Les costumes populaires de la Turquie en 
1873, Constantinople 1873. 

Regional distinctions were—and this remains true 
today in those places where traditional costumes are 
still worn—most striking in female attire. Men's 
clothing was more or less uniform throughout much 
of the Middle East during the Ottoman period. This 
was due in part to the fact that men were physically 
and socially more mobile than women and came to 
have a more pan-Middle Eastern style of dress, Thus 
when a plate from E. W. Lane's Manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians (London 1836) appeared in 
a book on Syria with the added caption “A Syrian 
gentleman with pipe and inkwell, ca. 1860", the in- 
accuracy was only minor. 

9. The last one hundred years: the impact 








‘was usually yellow under the Ayyubids, yellow and | of the West on traditional Middle Eastern 
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dress. The ever-increasing Western economic, 
political, and cultural penetration into the Middle 
East in the second half of the roth and the first 
half of the zoth century had a marked impact on the 
costume history of the region, Over the past hundred 
years a gradual abandoning of traditional, loose- 
flowing garments has been taking place in favour 
of Western tailored clothes. The transition was slow 
at first and did not take place in every place and 
among all groups at the same time. 

The first group in the Arab East who began in 
large numbers to abandon traditional attire were the 
westernised Christian and Jewish protégés of the for- 
eign powers. The civil emancipation of non-Muslims 
during the Tangimat (4.v.] period and the expansion 
‘of missionary schools and European businesses 
accelerated the process. 

Most Christian and Jewish women abandoned the 
veil a full generation or more before their Muslim 
counterparts. One factor which facilitated their 
abandoning the veil so much earlier was that the 
segregation of women in the non-Muslim communities 
was never as strict as it was among Muslims, nor 
was the non-Muslims’ style of veiling quite as total 
even in the preceding centuries (see e.g. Y. K. Still- 
man, The costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, 
in Aspects of Jewish folklore, ed. D. Noy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979). 

By the end of the roth century, the "to veil or not 
to veil" question had become one of the buming 
issues for modernist reformers such as Kásim Amin 
(see his Tohrir al-mar'a, Cairo 1901). It also became a 
burning issue for the small but growing Egyptian 
feminist movement. Hud’ Sha‘rawi, the famous 
Egyptian feminist, is supposed to have solemnly 
cast her veil into the Mediterranean as she returned 
home in r923 from a women's congress in Rome 
(A. H. Hourani, The vanishing veil: a challenge to 
the old order, in UNESCO Courier (January 1956), 
37). Her symbolic action was soon followed by many 
upper and upper-middle class women, but not by 
women of the lower-middle class, which remained the 
last stronghold of tradition (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Attitudes toward women in traditional Near Fastern 
societies, in S. D. Goitein Festschrif, i, ed. S. Morag, 
I Ben-Ami and N. A. Stillman, English-language 
volume, Jerusalem 1981, 345-60). 

Muslim men abandoned traditional attire more 
rapidly than Muslim women. This is due to the 
male's greater physical and social mobility, as noted 
above. The first Muslim men to adopt the European 
mode of dress were members of the bureaucracy 
and the upper class who were in direct contact with 
westerners and who, in many cases, had visited 
Europe. Such individuals were referred to as “west- 
ernisers" (Ar. mulajarmadjüm) and “westernised 
gentry” (Turk. alafranga delebiler), Throughout the 
19th century they remained a small minority. 
However, after the First World War the change 
became rapid (see eg. R. Tresse, L'évolution du 
costume des citadins syrolibanais depuis wn siicle, 
in La Géographic, Ix (1938), 1-16, 76-82; idem, 
L'évolution du costume des citadines en Syrie depuis 
le XIX* sic, in La Géographie, Ixxi-lxxil (1939), 
257-71, 29-40). 

‘One aspect of the male wardrobe that has resisted 
change even where the transition to Western attire. 
has been more or less complete is the headgear, It 
is still common to see men dressed in a Western suit, 
wearing a féhiyya, a tarbish, ot a kéfiyya. This is 
due to the traditional importance of covering the 
head and to the fact ibat the headeovering (origin- 








ally the turban) was considered a badge of Islam. 
The Kdfivya, vhich was in the last century most 
commonly worn by Bedouin and peasants in many 
parts of the Middle East, has in recent years taken. 
on a nationalist connotation comparable to that 
of the fez in Ottoman Turkey under the Young 
Turks. The chequered kafiyya is today the badge 
of the Palestinian commandoes (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Palestinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 
16). Tbe traditional mma is now worn almost 
exclusively by members of the dama? in the Middle 
East (although in the Maghrib, and in particular in 
Morocco, it is still commonly worn ever by men who 
have adopted Western dress. See below, section ii. 

Ontside the major cities, traditional costumes 
are still commonly worn, but they are locsing ground 
rapidly in many places. Even among some Bedouia, 
European garments are gradually displacing tradi- 
tional clothing (see L. Stein, Bedwinen, in Mit- 
leilungen aus dem Museum für Völkerkunde su 
Leipzig [1962], 41-2). The one area which has success- 
fully maintained its traditional style of dress in 
all levels of society is the Arabian Peninsula. 

Any sort of country-by-country survey of the tra- 
ditional garments still worn—or worn until recently— 
in the Arab Fast would be outside the scope of this 
article. Western travellers to the Middle East over the 
past two-and-a-half centuries have provided lengthy 
and detailed descriptions of native costumes. In 
addition to these, there have appeared in recent 
years a number of scholarly monographs on various 
aspects of Middle Eastern costume (see Bibi. 

What follows is the alphabetical glossary of some 
of the more common articles of clothing still worn in 
the Arab East in the 2oth century: 


GLOSSARY 


‘abi, “abaa: coat, shoulder mantle, worn by both 
sexes (Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, ‘Irak, Syria. 
Palestine) 

‘akdl: ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
worn by men (Ar. Pen., Ir. Syr.-Pal.) 

'amiari: a lined vest ranging from short to knee 
length, worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

‘arakiyye; skull cap, often embroidered, worn by 
both sexes by itself or under the head-dress (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.); called Sarakcin in “Irak 

‘asba: folded scart worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

babadi, babash: oriental slippers of soft leather (Ar. 
Pen, Eg, Ir. Syr-Pal.) 

badan: cotton or silk man's gown (Ar. Pen.) 

banish, banish: a wide-sleeved man's ccat (Ar. Pen., 
Tr. Syr.-Pal.] 

ish: mantle, jacket, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

brim: ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
syn. with 'abà! (Syr.-Pal.); binding for loin cloth, 
syn. with hañw (Ar, Pen.) 

hurd, burda: heavy woollen wrap usually worn by 
men (Ar. Pen., Eg.) 

burnus: woollen hooded cloak worn by men, im- 
ported from the Maghrib (Eg) 

buru“: woman's face veil (Ar. Pen, Eg, Syr- 
Pal.) 

bash: variety of ‘abi? made in N. Syria (Syr.-Pal.) 

büjhi, püghi: black face veil worn by women (Ir.) 

fakshir, shakgkir: Turkishatyle pantalons, under- 
drawers, worn by both sexes (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

amir: a woman's jacket with short sleeves, syn. with 
taksiva (Syr.-Pal.) 

diffiyya: a heavy winter cloak for men (Eg) 

dilh: tbe patehed garment of Süfis, also worn by 
clowns (Eg,, Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
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djalläbiyya: the loose body shirt still commonly 
worn by men in Egypt. 

diilläya: embroidered djubba, a wedding costume 
may be a dress or a coat depending upon the 
region, worn by women (Syr-Pal); a man's 
marriage Raftdn (Yemen) 

djubba: a coatlike outer garment worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

di&kh, diühha: a wide-slesved coat worn by men 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

durri'a: a woman's outer coat, open in front, some- 
times syn. with diwbba (Syr.-Pal.) 

ji long-sleeved man’s robe (Eg.) 

farmalizya: a woman's dress (Syr.-Pal.) 

forüdiyya: a square kerchiel bound around the cap 
by women (Eg) 

fas: the Turkish fez, synonym for the red Jarbügh 

Pen., Eg, Syr.-Pal.) 

woman's dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.] 

‘fila: embroidered kerchief hung from the waist 
sash by men (Ir.) 

gkabáni, ghalániyya: head scarf with an embroidered 
pattern of lozenges, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

ghudfa: large head shaw! for women, worn ia the 
Hebron area (Syr.-Pal.) 

kabara: dark, silky enveloping outer wrap for women 
(Ar, Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

hakw: binding for waist’ wrapper worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen.) 

hiyása: cloth belt with silver plaque in the centre, 
worn by men (Syr.-Pal.) 

hisdm: a belt or sash worn about the waist by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

hujallíyya: a large dark wrap wound around the 
body with the upper parts pulled down over the 
shoulders and secured with pins (Eg. 














idáda: a white kifiyya worn in summer (Syr-Pat. | 


headband worn by women (Ar. Pen., Eg., 






i woven, woollen belt, worn by both sexes 

r.-Pal.) 

itb: a loose gown worn by womsu (Ar. Pen.) 

isär: a large, enveloping body wrap for women (Eg., 

) 

hifiyya, küfiyya: head scarf worn by both sexes (Ar. 

Pen., Ir, Syr.-Pal) 

haftán, buftin: 
down the front, with long sleeves, worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pens, Eg. Ir, Syr.-Pal.) 

kamar: a broad belt often red in colour, worn by 
men (Eg., Syr.-Pal) 

kamis, kamisa: shirt-like dress worn by both sexes 
(Ar. Pen, Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

khalaha: a woman's dress (Ar. Pen., Syr.-PaL.) 

khahwdtiyya: a variety of ‘aba? made in Hasbaya 
(Syr.-Fal.) 

diri 
also syn. with dil of Süfis 

khuff: short boots oc leather outer socks (Ar. Pen., 
Eg, lr., Syr.-Pal.) 

humr: a man’s belt (Ir.} 

a variety of thawb (Syr.-Pal.) 

kubrān: a jacket with long, wide sleeves, worn by 
both sexes (Syr-Pal.) 

lbi: overgarment, gown, mede of striped silk, 
worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

kurs, kirj: a metallic cap or crown, often studded 

th jewels, worn on top of a woman's headdress 

(Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

Jaffa: man's turban cloth (Ir., Syr.-PaL) 

laf@if: long bands of cloth attached to a bat and 
in which woman's hair is wrapped (Spr.-Pal.) 


























ample, full-length robe, buttoned | 


veil, head scarf, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.); | 





ldsa: a woman's head scarf of white silk or cotton 
net into which flat metal strips have been decora- 
tively hammered (Syr.-Pal.) 

libás: panis, underpants, worn by both sexes (Ar. 
Pen., Fg., Ir, Syr.-Pal.) 

libda, labbáda: a felt cap worn by men (Eg,, Syr.-Pal.) 

ma4raha: a variety of thawb worn by Jordanian 
women (Syr.-Pal.) 

matrina: head scarf worn by Bedouin women (Ar. 
Pen.) 

mandil: a woman's head scarf, veil (Syr.-Pal.); an 
embroidered kerchief hung from the waist sash 
by men (Ir) 


| ma'raka: syn. with ‘arakiyya (Ar. Pen.) 


‘markiib: pointed men's shoes of thick red morocco 





a variety of Saba? made in. Baghdad (Ir.) 

mast: long stocking of soft, yellow leather, inner shoe 
worn by both sexes (Eg,, Syr.-Pal.) 

masümi : a fine Saba? of white wool for men, produced 
in Baghdad (Ir.) 

mass, masd, mias: sya. with mast (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

milkafa: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Eg., Syt.-Pal.) 

minshafa: a large, white head veil for women (Syr- 
Pal.) 

mintiyän: a jacket wom by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

mudarrabiyya: a peasant woman's jacket (Syr.-Pal.) 

aula: a very wide turban worn by Sulamd? (Eg.) 

mula: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

musa yyaha: a silk hdfiyya (Syr.-Pal.) 

na‘l: a general word for shoe used throughout the 
Middle East 

sabla: a loose gown worn by women, synonymous 
with thawb (Eg) 

saffa: a small embroidered bonnet trimmed with 
coins, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.) 

säkw: a woollen or velvet coat for women (Syr.-Pal.) 

salja: a jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 











| shabablikiyya: a variety of ‘abd? made in Hasbaya 


(Syr.-Pal.) 

shadda: a man's leather belt (Syr.-Pal.) 

shal: @ woman's shawl, usually of wool (Ar. Pen,, 
Eg., lr., Syr.-Pal.) 

shalwar: synonymous with sirwdl (Ir.) 

Sambar: a large veil common to the Hebron area 
andsouthern Palestine 

sha‘riyya: a black face veil of goat's wool or horse 
hair, worn by women (Ir., Syr.-Pal) 

stash: the winding cloth of a turban (Syr.-Pal.) 





| Siishiyya: a variety of farbiish (Eg.); a skull cap 


worn beneath the farbiish (Syr.-Pal) 

Stawa: Bethlehem married woman's hat 

shawdar, shawdhar: a black, enveloping outer wrap 
for women (Ar. Pen., Ir.) 

shintiyan: woman's pants or pantaloons (Eg., Syr.- 
Pal) 

shulfa: a head scart of Bedouin women (Ar. Pen., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

shuwayhi, shuwayhiyya: woman's belt, usually woven 
of goat's hair, quite ornate, worn mainly in South- 
era Palestine 

sidriyya: sleeveless vest worn by both sexes (Ir., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

simdda: bonnet-like hat trimmed with coins most 
common to women of Ramallah (Syr-Pal); a 
man’s headcloth (Ir.) 

sudayra: a short, sleeveless vest, wom by men (Eg.) 

lákyya: the common skull cap worn by both sexes 
alone or under the head dress (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., 
Syr-Pal) 
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laksia: 


lanfür, [artür: a high conical cap resembling a mitre, 
worn by Süfis (Eg., Syr-Pal); a high pointed 
woman's beaddress of wood, horn, or metal, once 
very common among the Druze (Syr.-Pal.) 

tarbiSa: a woman's head scarf or veil (Syr.-Pal.) 

Jarha: a large, dark head veil that hangs all the way 
down the back, worn by women (Eg.) 

Haw’: basic tunic worn by both sexes throughout 
the Middle East; a woman’s dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

likka; draw-string for sirwal, used throughout the 
Middle East 

wubá, wukáya, awká: terms designating a variety of 
women's bonnets, usually decorated with coins 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

yashmak: Turkish-style veil, frequently syn. with 
burt (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

yelek; a woman's long coat, tightly fitting (Eg., 
Syr-Pal); a long vest worn by both sexes (Ir.) 

sunnd: a belt, usually made of a folded scarf, worn 
by both men end women iSyr.-Pal.) 

Bibliography: For a detailed bibliography on 

Middle Eastern costume that includes both travel 
and scholarly literature, see Y. K. Stillman, Pales- 
dinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 130- 
8; in addition: R. Arié, Notes sux le costume en 
Egyple dans la premitre moitié du XIX® sidele, in 
REI, xi (1968), 201-13; J. S. Buckingham, Travels 
in Mesopotamia, London 1827; idem, Egypt and 
Palestine, New York 1838; J- L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London 1822; 
idem, Notes on the Bedowins and Wahábys, London 
1830; idem, Travels in Arabia, London 1829; 
M, Chehab, Le costume aw Litan, in Bulletin du 
Muste de Beyrouth, vi, no. 6 (1942-3), 47-79 (useful 
historical survey); G. Cyr, Lebanese and Syrian 
costume, Beirut, nd; G. Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte 
in. Palástina, 7 vols., repr. Hildesheim 1964 (vol. v 
is a basic source for information on costume); 
W. al-Diüdir, al-Malabis al-sha‘biyya fi "LIrib, 
Silsilat al-Fundn, i, Baghdad n.d. (valuable study, 
with good sketches); W. A. Fairservis, Costumes 
of the East, Riverside, Conn. 1971 (a popular in- 
troduction, but still useful for the scholar); M. C. 
Keatinge, Costumes of the Levant, Beirut 1955; 
E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, (contains some of the most detailed 
descriptions of traditional costumes to be found 
anywhere, fine engravings); J. Lecerf, La erise 
vestimentaire d'aprisquerre en. Syrie. d'apris la 
Hilévature populaire, im Bulletin du Comilé de 
l'Afrique Française, Renseignements coloniaux, 
xviii (1938), 45-7; A- Musil, Arabia Petrasa, Kais, 
Akad. der Wiss., Ethnol. Reise, iii (Vienna 1998); 
L. Stein, Abdallah bei den Bedwinen, Leipzig 1964; 
R. Stein, Frauen im Irak, in Mitieil. aus dem Mus, 
für Völkerkunde, Leipzig :962 (superficial) M. 
Tilke, Oriental costumes, London 1922 {a fund: 
mental study); idem, Kostiimschuitte und Gewand- 
Jormen, Tübingen 1948. (Y. K. Srtttaram) 


ii. — Tus Museim West 


The Muslim West, which in the Middle Ages in- 
eluded Spain and Sicily as well as North Africa, be- 
longs generally to the Arabo-Mediterranean vesti- 
mentary system, whose common unifying factors are 
rectangular tunics and loose outer wraps, Within this 
system, however, there has always been a great deal 
of regional, ethnic, and socio-economic variation. 
The Maghrib has been noted since the time of the 
Arab conquest in the second half of the rst/7th cen- 
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tury for its own particular styles in dress, as in 
other aspects of material culture. The reasons for 
this can be conveniently summarised as follows: 
(1) the physical distance of the Maghrib from the 
Muslim-Arab heartlands; (2) the indigenous Berber 
‘element, which always remained strong; (3) in the 
case of Spain, the large native Iberian population 
and the propinquity of Christian territory; (4) the 
absence of the Persian AdHib class; and (5) the very 
late arrival of the Turks in Tunisia and Algeria 
{and their total absence from Morocco). 

Since much of the information concerning mediae- 
yal Arab costume—nomenclature, style, customs 
and institutions—applies to the Maghrib centres 
of urban culture in the Middle Ages, this article 
will deal only briefly with this period, concentrating 
on the uniquely Maghribt aspects of its costume 
history. Most of the article will deal with the period 
extending from the later Middle Ages to modern 
times, or approximately the last 700 years, which, 
it should be pointed out, has been the subject of 
more study than that devoted to Middle Eastern 
costume history for all periods combined. A glossary 
and an extensive bibliography by country follow at 
the end. 

1. Pre-Islamic foundations of Maghribi 
costume. When the Arabs conquered North Africa, 
Punic and Byzantine influences were still alive in the 
cities and towns. The countryside may also have had 
some Punic elements, but was overwhelmingly—if 
not exclusively—Berber. Even in Classical times, 
North Africa was noted for its distinctive style of 
dress. Greek and Roman authors considered the 
natives to be barbarians because they wore only an 
animal skin draped over the left shoulder covering 
the front and back. Garments of soft leather reminis- 
cent of filili, the soft leather from goatskin (which 
in European languages is called morocco, maroquiu, 
etc.) were also mentioned as being worn, aud indeed, 
some archaeological remnants have been found (see 
S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l' Afrique du Nord, Paris 
1927, 22-38, where numerous sources are cited). Both 
this simple style of draping and the use of leather 
garments continued among the Berbers well into 
modern times. 

‘The most striking feature of North African clothing 
in Roman eyes was the flowing, unbeited tunic. 
Roman and Byzantine sources mention the uneinched 
tunic frequently and in the same attributive way 
that they note the trousers of the European and 
Asiatic barbarians. Thus, for example, Virgil speaks 
of hic nomadum genus et discinctos Mulciber Afros 
(Aeneid, viii, 724), and Corippus, the 6th-century 
poet of the Byzantine reconquest, says even more ex- 
plicitly: Nec tunicae manicis ornant sua bracki 
Mauri|Insila non ullis siringuntur cingula. bullis] 
Distinctique ... (Jokannidos, ii, 130-2). The basic 
Maghribi tunics such as the Tunisian #madidja, the 
‘Algerian ‘abaya, and the Moroccan gandéra all fit 
this type. Though ample and uncinched, the tunics of 
the pre-Islamic period seemed to have been short, not 
failing below the thigh. Similar short, simple gar- 
ments were common in Berber areas such as the 
Moroccan. Rif and the Algerían Mzáb into the early 
20th century. 

Another distinctive feature of North African 
attire which continued to be a hallmark of Maghribī 
style in the Islamic period is the hooded cloak, called 
Burnus (bernás) in. Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and seam 
and alii and less commonly bornüs in Morocco. 
Gsell (op.cit., p. vl, 24-6) sees the origin of the burnus 
in the sagum, the simple wool cloak worn by the 
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Roman legionnaire. E. F. Gauthier (Le passé di 
T Afrique du Nord: les sideles obscurs, repr. Paris 1952, 
148 f) point to an even more similar garment, the 
panula, a travelling cloak to which a hood (eucullus) 
was generally attached. Philologically, the word 
burnus is probably derived from Greek and Latin 
birrus (S. Fraenkel, Dic aramäischen Fremdwörter im 
Arabischen, repr, Hildesheim 1963, 50 f., where an 
interesting connection is made with sagum on p. 5t, 
n. 2). The term burnus existed in early Islamic Arabia, 
where it usually designated a bonnet [see LinÀs. 1). 
The North African burnus-cloak was palpably dif- 
ferent. When the Arabs invaded the Maghrib, they 
distinguished between two great Berber groups, whom 
they called the Barünis and the Butr (Ibn. Khaldün, 
“Ibar, vi, 89 f.). W. Margais (Articles et conférences, 
Paris 1961, 74) has suggested very plausibly—al- 
beit with caution—that these names might reflect 
not genealogical or ethnic groups, but rather physical 
appearance; ie., those Berbers who wore hooded 
garments (bardnis), and those who wore short gar- 
ments (bufr), nost likely without hoods. The ubiquity 
‘of burnus in the Maghrib may originally have been due 
to the fact that the Berbers in Antiquity and for 
the first few centuries under Islam wore no caps or 
headcloths (e.g. Ibn Khaldūn, “bar, vi, 89; wa-ri?- 
Sisuhum fi "I-ghálib hdsira). Furthermore, some Ber- 
bers shaved all or part of the head (Gsell, op. ci 
16-18, for classical sources; cf. also Iba Khaldin, 
*Ibar, vi, 89; wa-rubbamá. yata'dhadünakd 9i 'I-hald). 

One last distinctive feature that may be traced 
back to pre-Islamic times is the large wrapping cloth 
used as an outer garment by both men and women 
(albeit in quite different ways) from Libya to Moroc- 
co. This wrap which is known by various names, the 
most common in Arabic being Aik, ks, and bar- 
7akàn, and in Berber a'aban, akkusi, afageu, fakayAt, 
and many others. Gsell suggests that this primitive 
garment has its origins in two wraps commonly worn 
in Roman North Africa, the lodix and the stragula 
lop.cib, 29, m. 6). The poet Corippus speaks of 
the rough wrap which the natives of North Africa 
wore thrown over the shoulder and enveloping the 
arms (Johannides, ii, 1344: Horrida substrictus 
dependens siragula membris|Ex umeris demissa iacet 
Ibn Khalddn also says that most Berbers wrap 
themselves with a his? that is thrown over the 
shoulder (bar, vi, 89: yasMamniliina "I-sammd bi 
"Faksiya). Later European travellers also took note 
of this rather incommodious fashion (see G. Margais, 
Costume d'Alger, 25-50, where numerous sources are 
cited). In Islamic times, the ancient Berber wrap 
came to be associated with its Arabian counterparts, 
the isdr, mithafa, etc. Insofar as it was used as a 
veil for women, it overlapped with eastern fashions, 
However, it seems clear from the sources and from 
the modern witness that the Maghribl man's was, and 
remained, quite different in the way it was draped. 

2. Maghribi costume during the early and 
high Middle Ages. The Arabs looked upon the 
Maghrib as a colonial territory even more than they 
did the conquered lands of the Middle East. There was 
almost nothing in the cultures of North Africa or 
Spain to command even their grudging respect or to 
stimulate a desire for emulation. They therefore 
adopted little or nothing from the native costume 
during the first century or so of their rule, The fashion 
of the urban Glite was Arab. A child’s tunic dating 
back to the earliest Islamic period which is now in 
the possession of the Bardo Museum in Tunis is 
very similar to garments from the same time in the 
Coptic Museum in Cairo (see M. Fendri, Un vttement 




















islamique ancien au. Musée du Bardo, in Africa, ii 
[1967-8], 242-71). The 4th/roth-century geographer 
al-Mukaddast (239) observed that Maghribls dressed 
in the Egyptian fashion (tea-bi '/-Maghrib rusümuhum. 
misriyya—that rusiim here refers to custom in 
dress is clear from the continuation of the text). 
The many references to clothing in Ifrikiya collected. 
by H. R. léris for the 4th-6th/roth-rath centuries 
correlate fairly well with what is known of Middle 
Eastern attire during that period (Idris, La Berbérie 
Orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 594-600). The 
only items that were distinctly Maghribi were the 
kisū?, the kurziyya (from Berb. lakerzit; see Dozy, 
Vétcments, 380-2) which was a simple winding cloth 
for the head, and abrak (sing. Burk), native cork-soled 
sandals (Dezv, Vétements, 362 1.; idem, SuppL, ii, 
334; Idris, op. cit., 597; cf. Sp. alcorque). According 
to al-Mukaddast (op. cit., 239), even the traditional 
Arab rida? was worn draped like a kisd? or burnus. 

‘The early Umayyad amirs in Spain tried as best 
they could to maintain the material culture of Syria, 
and it may be salely assumed that the dress of the 
small Arab élite and their epigones (musta*ribün) 
remained generally faithful to the styles of the 
Damascus caliphate. The newer Islamic styles with 
their oriental influences became the fashion of the 
upper classes when the “Irak singer Ziryib [g.v] 
arrived at the court of Cordova in 207/822, where 
he established himself as the Andalusian Petronius, 
He was not only the arbiter elegantiarum in regard 
to the cut, colour, and fabric of clothes, but establish- 
ed the proper season for each outfit (al-Makkarl, 
Analectes, ii, 88, citing Ton Hayyän). It was he who 
established the djubba as the standard robe for both 
sexes. One eastern fashion which only took limited 
root in Spain was the wearing of the turban (‘iméma), 
which was reserved mainly for the fukah@. Bare 
heads or heads crowned with a red or green wool cap 
(ufara) were commonplace for much of the Spanish 
population of all classes. Most of the figures that 
appear in the genre scenes on carved ivory pyxes 
from Umayyad Spain appear to be bareheaded {see 
e.g. E, Kühnel, Islamic art and architecture, Ithaca, 
N.V. 1966, Pl. z2a; W. M, Watt and P. Cachia, 
A history of Islamic Spain, Edinburgh x955, Pls. 5 
and 7). The Salansuwa and the jaylasdn were also 
in. vogue after the arrival of Ziryab (for details on 
both, see Lipds, section 1). The last ‘Amirid Badio 
“Abd al-Rabmin Sanchuclo increased his alrcady 
great unpopularity in 399/1009 by ordering courtiers 
to wear turbans in the style worn by the Berber 
military (Ibn *dhàrl, iii, 48). The style was soon 
abandoned when two months later his rule came to 
its violent end. 

There was with the passage of time considerable 
intermingling of styles between the Christian North 
and the Muslim South. The Spanish peasant’s frock, 
sayo, in Ar. ghdya (from Lat. sagum) was commonly 
‘worn in the countryside (Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., ii, 425; Dozy, Vétements, 212 f). Soldiers 
wore a scarlet cape (babi?) similar to that worn in 
Christian territory (Lévi-Provengal, op. cit, ii, 
429; Doty, op.cit,, 360; obviously’ derived from 
Sp. capo or capa and not from Pers. tabi, concerning 
which see Lisås, sections r and 3). Oriental fashion 
progesssively gave way—perhaps as a partial 
corollary to the Reconquista—to a uniquely Anda- 
lusian style or cut (ta/si!). By the 7th/15th century, 
an Easterner in the turban and robes of the Levant 
was regarded as a curiosity (Lévi-Provengal, op. cit., 
iii, 492). 

It fs interesting to note that although Muslim 
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women in Spain wore the various veils used in the 
Middle East, such as the Ahimár, burku', mikna‘a, 
and iir (see eg. H. Pérès, La poésie andalouse, 
en Arabe classique au. XI* sides, Paris 1953, 179, 
180, 329), they were not always too stríct about it. 
The poet al-Ramádi saw the beautiful Khalwa ai 
the Bab al‘Attirin, a popular gathering place 
for women in Cordova, and fell in love with her at 
first sight. Although she was unveiled, he did not 
know whether she was slave or free (Ibn Hazm, awk 
al-kamäma, cd, H.K, al-ṢŞayrafi, Cairo n.d., 22 f). 
The roguish Ibn Kuzmän [6] tells of a married 
Berber woman he met and with whom he had an 
affais. She is described as wearing only a garland on 
her head (J.T. Monroe, Hispano-Arabic poetry, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1974, 265). Jurists com- 
plain of the heretical innovation ‘among the common 
people whereby a man allows his wife or fiancée to 
unveil in front of someone other than an immediate 
male relative (Ibn ‘Abd al-Raùt, Risdla fi ddab al- 
hisba «ca. "I-muktasib, tr. R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, 
i (196c], 32). This laxity may have been due to the 
influence of the large non-Muslim population or of 
the considerable Berber element, or both, Even 
women who were normally veiled would bare their 
faces when in mourning (see e.g. Péris, op. eil., roy; 
also Ibn ‘Abdin, Risila fi "had? vu "Lbisba, tr. 
Lévi-Provencal, Séville musulmane au débul du XII* 
siècle, Paris 1947, 59, para. 53). 

3: The Berber Empires and their successor 
states. Middle Eastern influences in Maghribi dress 
— as in other aspects of material culture—declined 
greatly from the late sth/izth century onward. In- 
digeuous Berber and Spanish influences became 
stronger than ever. The major factors in the in- 
creasing "Berberisation" and "Andalusianisation" 
were the rise of extensive Berber empires that united 
the Maghrib with what remained of Muslim Spain. 
This occurred at a time of growing isolation, when 
the Arab East was coming under the rule of Turkish 
military régimes with their own language, customs, 
and style of dress [see t1Bis, section 1] and when 
the arteries of communication between Maghrib 
and Maghril, though by no means cut, were not as 
smooth as in preceding centuries, because of the war, 
instability, and the overall decline of Muslim sea 
power, Lastly, the urban centres of high culture in 
Hriķiya which had set the fashion for much of North 
Africa were in ruins after the invasion of the Band 
Hilal Bedouin, Further west, Morocco was a centre 
of power and Spain a centre of culture. Once united, 
they would become the focal point of style for the 
rest of the Maghrib. 

The rise of the Almoravids paralleled in a sense a 
contemporary phenomenon in the East. They were 





a non-Arab ruling élite who wore their own dis- | 


tinguishing uniform. They dressed in Saharan Berber 
fashion, and are described as being untouched by 
Mediterranean civilisation (al-Bakri, K. al-Mugkrib 
Fi dhike biád Ifribiya sca "I-Maghrib, ed. de Slane, 
Algiers 1857, 164 .; also Tbn Khaidan, bar, vi, 
131). The main feature setting the Almoravids apart 
from their subjects was their face veil (litkdmn [2-7], 
which masked the lower half of their face), hence 
their nickname of al-mulatkthamün. Iba Hhaldün 
(Ibar, vi, 197 1.) notes that many Saharan people 
were mulaththaman even in his own day. The style 
was essentially the same as that of the modern 
Tuaregs. Almoravid dress was not for the subject 
population. In fact, Ibn ‘Abdûn (op. cit, 6r ff., 
para. 56) warns against permitting even the other 
Berbers in the service of the Almoravids to wear the 





lithäm in the streots of Seville because of the fear 
it struck in the population. The Almoravids also 
wore the Siréma and bernas, There were some Anda- 
lusians who donned these items in order to ingratiate 
themselves with their new masters, even though 
their own compatriots laughed at them (Ibn Abbàr, 
al-Hulla absiyarPP, in Dory, Recherches*, i, p. li). 

The Andalusians found little to copy from the 
Almoravids, However, the latter found a great deal 
worthy of emulation in Spanish civilisation, Under 
Almoravid rule, Andalusian culture spread into 
Morocco together with, certainly, Andalusian fash- 
ious. This movement of styles across the Straits of 
Gibraltar mainly from north to south would continue 
under the Almohads and in varying degrees under 
their successors. 

‘The rise of the Almohads had a more direct and 
fasting influence on Maghribi costume history. The 
Mahdi Ibn Tūmart’s [g.v] puritanism extended to 
matters of dress, His biographer al-Baydhak relates 
that on his return home from the East, the Mahdi up- 
braided the people of Bidjiya for wearing sandals 
with gilded laces (al-abráh al-tarráriy ya) and turbans 
not in the Muslim fasbion ('amd?im al-djdhiliyya) 
and for men wearing fulGki yydt, which was apparent- 
ly a tunic normally for women (Ta?rikh al-Miccahhi- 
din, ed. in Lévi-Provengal, Documents inédits d'histoire 
almohade, Paris 1928, $2, Ar. text). The prudish 
Mahdi bad to cover his face when passing adorned 
and unveiled female laban vendors in the streets of 
Tlemcen (ibid., 61). His (ull wrath was heaped upon 
the Almohad rulers themselves. In the Friday mosque 
of Marrakesh, be called the veiled amir and his ret- 
inue "veiled slavegirls" (ibid., 68; djawári munah- 
Rabdr). When he encountered the princess al-Süra un- 
veiled as was customary among Almoravid women, he 
reprimanded her so severely that she went crying to 
her brother the amir (Ibn Khaldân, “Toar, vi, 227). 

Like all Berbers, the Almohads wore the burnus 
(also burnü) and the Risa? (al-Baydhak, op. cit., 
72 f.). They normally wore the form of turban known 
as kurzi y ya (ibid., 81). Under the Hafsids, the descen- 
dants of the great Almohad families wore the fay- 
Jasin with the ends criss-crossed in front like the 
Arabic letters Lim-alif (R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie 
Orienlale sous ls Hafides, Paris 1947, ii, 278. It 
was not long before the early Almohad simplicity 
in dress gave way to the luxuries cf al-Andalus. 
They bestowed magnificent robes of honour (shila 
saniyya) upon their favourites (al-Marrakushl, K. 
al-Mufdjib fi talkhis akkbir al-Maghrib, ed. Dozy, 
Leiden 1851, 175, 184, 230). 

From the Almohad period onwards, veiling for 














women was more strictly observed throughout North 


Africa and Muslim Spain, The Almohads a'so in- 
stituted one of the most unusual applications of the 
laws of ghisdr [g.v.]. Suspecting the sincerity of the 
large number of Jews who had converted to Istam 
under duress, the caliph AbO Yasuf ordered that all 
these neophytes should wear distinguishing clothing 
consisting of blue-black garments (thiyāb kubliyya) 
with exaggeratedly wide sleeves (akmdm mufritat 
al-sa‘a) which reached to the ground, and ludicrous 
caps (halawtat ald ashnat siira) that resembled pack 
saddles (ka-annaid '-baraai®) which extended below. 
the ears (al-Marrákushi, op. cit., 223). His son and 
successor Abü ‘Abd Allah changed the uniform to yel- 
low garments and yellow turbans (ibid,). It may be 
considered part of the Almohad heritage that in 
Morocco throughout the later Middle Ages and until 
modern times, the dress code for Jews was one of the 
most strictly applied in. the Muslim world (see N. A. 
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Stillman, The Jews of Arab lands, Philadelphia 
1979, 83, 304, 312, 367). 

There were no great changes in Maghribi fashion 
with the passing of the Almohads. The Haísids in 
Tunisia, the Zayyanids in Algeria, and the Marinids 
in Morocco were all in a sense successors rather than 
supplanters of the Almohads. The information on 
Tunisian dress culled by Brunschvig (Hafsides, ii, 
276-82) correlates well with what is known from the 
preceding period. Local names for special varieties 
of garments appear more frequently now, as for ex- 
ample, òarrakān, the heavy wrap for men and the saf- 
sari, the light wrap for women. Beth are mentioned 
as being commonly worn in Tunisia (ibid., 276, 280), 
and both are known from earli centuries as well 
(see Y. K. Stillman, Female attive of medieval Egypt, 
42, 621). Leo Africanus's [p.] description of 
clothing worn in Marinid Fez also shows considerable 
continuity in the general outlines (Description 
de l'Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 1956, i, 207 f). 
He does noto that the learned doctors and gentle- 
men wore jackets with large sleeves like upper- 
class Venetians, He aiso mentions that women's 
trousers for outdoor covered the entire leg. He further 
notes that the latter are always veiled with a large 
wrap covering the bead and the entire body (hai) 
as well as with a face veil (lithdm) covering all but 
the eyes (ibid., 208). 

Clothes are mentioned by the Marinid historian 
Ibn Abmar (Rowdat al-nisrin fi dowlat Bani Marin, 
Rabat 1382/1962, 15) in connection with the popular 
Moroccan belief in baraka, the blessedness of a 
charismatic individual. The Amir ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
‘Maby0 was considered by the Zanáta to be a possessor 
of baraka and a. mudjàb al-du*i^ (one whose prayers 
are answered). His kalansuwa and sardvil would be 
sent to women in difficult labour to ease the birth. 

With the passing of the Almohads, the Muslims 
of Spain abandoned the turbans they had briefly worn. 
(al-Umarl, Masilih aLabpár fi mamálik alamsdr, 
tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 234). Multi- 
coloured garments were popular. The wealthy wore 
garments of the fine gilded silk (al-washy al-mudhak- 
hab) produced in Almeria, Murcia, and Malaga or spe- 
cial silken clothes (aLids al-muharrar) called 
mulabbad mukhatfam ("felted, checked") made in 
Granada and Basta (al-Makkarl, Analectes, i, 123), 
R. Arié has noted that fashions of the neighbouring 
Christian kingdoms already influenced the mode of 
Andalusian dress in the early days of the Nasrids 
(Espagne musulmane au temps des Nasrides, 382). 
The sayo (Ar. skdya) mentioned above was worn not 
only by peasants, but even by the Naşrid monarch 
when out riding (ibid.). The marlota (Ar. mallüja), a 
sleeved outer garment whose precise details are 
vague, and the capellar (Ar. Adbilldr), a hooded cloak 
shorter than the biernus, were among the new fashions 
(ibid., 386). 

4. From the end of the Middle Ages to 
modern times. The basic outlines of Maghribi 
costume remained quite constant from the end of the 
Middle Ages up to and well into the period of colonial 
domination. Certain new fashion elements were 
brought into the region by the Turks ín Tunisia and 
Algeria and by the Moriscos and Jewish refugees 
from Spain in these countries and Morocco as well. 
Most of the clothing innovations which they in- 
troduced remained particular to their own ethnic 
group. Thus, for example, the djalfifa (Sp. giraldetta), 
a whirling skirt, was worn in Morocco only by Jewish 
and Andalusian women (see Y. K. Stillman, The 
costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, in Studies 











in Jewish Folklore, ed. Talmage, Cambridge, Mass. 
1980, 350, 355, t^. 30). The high, brimless hats known. 
as jaridr and farfara in Algeria were part of the uni- 
form of the Turkish military élite (Margais, Costume 
d'Alger, 53-8), and as late as the 18th century, the 
Turkish-style dulband was not permitted 1o native 
North Africans (ibid., 53). Nevertheless, Ottoman 
modes of dress did make themselves felt in the urban. 
centres of Algeria and Tunisia. The jaleco (Turk. 
yelek) was very popular in Algeria, and the high, 
split cone, meta] head plece, known as the sdrma, 
became a general fashion for women in Algeria and 
Tunisia (ibid., 116-r19, and Pis. xxix, xxxii, xxxiii, 
xxxiv). Likewise, the djabadūli, or djabadér, a short 
coat brought by Jews and Andalusians became 
widespread in the ‘cities of Morocco and Algeria, 
and in Morocco was manufactured exclusively by 
Jewish tailors (see Brunot, Noms de vélements mas- 
culins d Rabat, in Mélanges René Basset, i, 97 .)- 
‘Most remarkable is the conservative nature of 
draping patterns in men’s clothing, which as we have 
seen goes back to the world of Antiquity. Also in- 
teresting to note is the widespread use of fibulae 
to fasten garments. The Maghribi fibula, called 
bra, khelléta, kitfiyya, and in Berber tabcimt, 
ftizersay, and tazerstl, has been shown to go back 
to Antique prototypes (H. Camps-Fabrier, L'origine 
des fibules berbires d'Afrique dw Nord, in Mélanges 
Le Tourncau = ROMM, nos. 13-14 [1973], 217-30). 
However, traditional attire is—as in the case of the 
Middle East—losing ground rapidly to Western 
dress, particularly in the major cities and towns 
where more than half the population now resides. 








GLOSSARY. 


ataban: large outer wrap for Berber men (Mor.) 

Sabiya: a sleeveless, long overblouse for men; a 
sleeveless, flowing dress for women (Alg) 

‘abrik: bandana for women (S. Mor.) 

aliii, Bhnij: Berber cape, hooded for men, unkooded 
for women (S. Mor.) 

‘arrdkiyya: skull-cap for men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

bäbüshär: flat slippers for both sexes (entire Maghe.) 

hakhnük: embroidered bead shawl for women 
(Tun) 

darrakin: large enveloping outer wrap for both 
sexes (Lib.) 

bad'iyya: sleeveless vest for men (entire Maghr); a 
sleeveless Aafldn for women (Mor.) 

bolgha: flat slippers, usually pointed at the toe, but 
sometimes rounded, worn by both sexes (entire 
Maghr.) 

lernüs: large hooded cape for men (entire Maghr.) 

bhika: woman's hat (entire Maghr., but different in 
each country) 

body shirt for both sexes (Mor.) 

jacket for men (Alg.) 

dorbála: a vest (Lib, Tun); an old threadbare 
garment (Mor. 

djIbádàli, djabadér: a full-length, caftan-like garment 
with either no buttons, or a single button in front 































: a pair of men's leather leggings (Tun. 

diellébo, diollabiy yo, dirlláb: Hooded outer cobe with 
Jong sleeves, originally worn by men only, now by 
both sexes (mainly Mor., also W. Alg.) 

diubba: full-length, sack-like chemise without sleeves 
(Tun) 

akha: a long, woollen outer robe without sleeves 
or collar which is closed by a single button at the 
neck; worn by men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

düka: a pointed bonnet for women (Tun) 
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durriSa, dora, dirra: long robe with sleeves for both 
sexes (entire Maghr.) 

faltite, djalite, djanfija: a skirt of Spanish origin 
worn mainly by Jewish and Andalusian women 
(Mor.) 

faraiy ya (Berb. tafaražit): a very light gown with a 
deep slit at the breast which may or may not have 
sleeves and is worn under the Aaffd» or garment. 
by both sexes (Mor). It also comes in a half-length 
version called nus faraliyya: 

ferdia, fradio: garment similar to the faradiiyya for 
men only (Alg., Tun.) 

formla: vest for elderly men (Alg) 

fishiūl: shawi and headscarf for women (Mor.) 

frimla, furmayla: corselet for women (Alg); em- 
broidered bolero (Lib.) 

féja: outer wrap; loin cloth for women (entire 
Maghr.) 

fükiyya: a body shirt for men worn under the djalldba. 
(Mor.) 

gandra; full-length tunic with short sleeves for men. 
(S. Mor.) and for both sexes (Alg.) 

gklála: sleeveless outer robe for women (Mor.] 

ghifla: vest for both sexes (Alg.) 

gnidra; a light, lacy chemisette for women (Ale) 

kaddün, ahaddün: a variety of heavy burnus (Mor.) 

hi?ik, ldyk, lahaykt: large outer wrap, usually white, 
worn by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

hiim: general designation for belt, especially a 
sash (entire Maghr.) 

iburegsen, idüshsha, iherkas: all names for a simple 
Berber sandal (Mor.) 

ikersi: a Berber turban consisting of a white cloth 
‘wound about the head leaving the crown uncovered 
(Mor.) 

‘imama: standard turban (entire Maghr.) 

isdwiyya: a simple, wide tunic consisting of a hole 
in the centre for the head and one at each side for 
the arms, made of striped wool and worn by men; 
also a very ample blouse of strong cotton worn 
over other clothing (Mor) 

izár: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.); 
fringed shawl worn by Jewish women (Mor.) 

kabbif: a coat for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kabkdb: wooden clogs for women (Alg. Tun.) 

Rajan: caftan, originally worn by men and women, 
now only by women (Mor., Alg.) 

talansuwa: pointed bonnet for men (Alg., Tun) 

dais, kam: ‘Aamidja: long body shirt for both 
sexes (entire Maght.) 

kashshdba: long sleeveless outer gown for men; long- 
sleeved flowing tunic with a deep slit down the 
breast for women (Mor.) 

kbdya: sleeveless vest for men (Alg.) 

kkldli: a red wrap for women (Mor.) 

Jost kbira: elegant wedding and festivity dress of 
Jewish women consisting of several parts, derived 
from 15th century Spanish dress style (Mor.) 

kmddjdja: fine embroidered tunic for both sexes 
(Tun., Lib.) 

‘sd: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

Afb: headscarf for women (Mor.) 

hursiyya: belt for both sexes (Mor.) 

lithám: veil for lower half of the face, worn by married 
‘women (Mor., Alg.) 

maliisa: large Turkish style turban worn by religious 
dignitaries (Tun.) 

maryil: short, embroidered shift for women (Lib.) 

mdamma: leather belt worn by men, women and 
children (Mor.) 

milhafa, miahfa, tamelhaft: large outer wrap wom 
by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 



























mantén, montdt; man’s waistcoat with long, straight 
sleeves (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

na'l, n'ála, n'Eyl: sandals (entire Maghr.) 

nkab ; face veil for married women, often synonymous 
with lithdm (Mor., Alg.) 

rikiyydt: flat leather slippers worn by both sexes 
(Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

rezza, rst: small, rather flat turban (Mor.] 

sofsári: large outer wrap for women (Tun., Lib.) 

siya: a skirt (N. Mor.); a dress (S. Mor.) 

ssbbij; closed shoes for either sex (Mor., Ali., Tun.) 

sorbil, sherbil: flat slippers for both sexes (Mor.) 

shedd, shoddo: turbam (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

shal, shdn: head scarf for both sexes (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

shdskiyya, skash: brimless soft hat worn by both sexes 
(entire Maghr.) 

shhüfiyya, küfiyya: woman's bonnet (Tun.) 

Sebiiyya: womar's headscarf (Mor., Alg) 

sadriyya (— sadriyya): a man's waistcoat (entire 
Maghr.) 

salhám (Berb. dselhidm) ; man's hooded cape (Mor.) 

servi; trousers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

la*ditra: large embroidered shaw! for women (Tun.) 

takayda: pointed woman's bonnet (Tun.) 

sakiyya: skull cap for men (entire Maghr.) 

farbish: hats of various types for men (entire Maghr.) 

tarasa, tarazala, larazal: wide-brimmed straw hat for 
both sexes (Mor., Alg.) 

tostmal: fringed head scarf for women (Lib.) 

dkdshor: stockings for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

imák: riding boots (entire Maghr.) 

frübah: leather leggings worn bv women (Mor.) 

wikdya: woman's head scarí (Mor., Alg.) 

dollüba: see dielliba. 

sorgita: a simple, sleeveless, square-cut man's tunic 
(S. Alg) 

aibbán: a man's jacket with long sleeves (Lib.) 

asi: a Berber scarf for both sexes (Mor.) 
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Iranian costume belongs to a completely different 
vestimentary system than does Arab costume. The 
most salient features have shown remarkable con- 





| sistency from pre-Achaemenid to modern times. 


Whereas Arab costume (see i. above) is marked by 
rectangular tunics and loose wraps, Iranian clothing 
has traditionally featured tailored garments that 
include a sleeved coat of varying length and ample- 
mess (habi), long, straight trousers (salwar) or 
leggings (pdy-tdba or rin), close-fitting boots (mūza, 
kafsh, khiféf, or dakma), and a high oc medium 
high soft cap (Auldh or Aalansuwoa, the latter perhaps 
à descendant of the ancient kyrbasia). This type of 
attire is typical of other equestrian peoples from the 
steppes of Inner Asia, such as the Scythians, and also 
of the Phrygians, and is consistent both with the 
harsh and highly variable climate and their pastoral 
way of life. It also shows strong affinities with 
the clothing of other Indo-Aryan peoples who moved 
further west, such as the Germans. This sort of 
clothing was also convenient to the calvary warfare 
practised by these peoples. Flowing robes were also 
worn, but mainly as royal or priestly dress for cere- 
monial occasions. Women, like men, wore coats or 
jackets (kabāča or nim tana) and trousers or a skirt 
(déman), with however, a chemise (pirdhan) or tunic 
(Gama, a word which like Ar. thaw» also designates 
an unspecified garment and cloth in general). 

For convenient surveys of pre-Islamic Iranian 
costume, see H. Goetz, History of Persian costume, 
in Survey of Persian art, ed. A. Pope, London-New 
York 1938, 2227-36; Georgina Thompson, Zranian 
dress in the Achaemenian period, in Iran, JBIPS, ili 
(1965), 121-6: Di. Diya? Par, Pashatei zandn-i rin, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 4-125. 

r. The Umayyad and 'Abbásid periods. 
During the Umayyad period ‘Irak, which had 
for centuries been part of the Persian cultural sphere, 
became arabised. Traditional Iranian modes of dress 
remained im the Iranian heartlands and in Trans- 
oxania. Despite the fact that Umayyad rulers adopted 
elements of Iranian costume for themselves and their 
court (see e.g. R. Fttinghausen, From Byzantium to 
Sasanian Iran and the Islamic world, Leiden 1972,21, 
30-3), they did not permit the Arab fighting men on 
duty in the Persian territories to don Iranian cloth- 
ing. Soldiers who put on the Persian-style cuirass 
(Hafn) and leggings (ràn) were punished (B. Spuler, 
Tran in frith-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden. 1952, S15]. 
However, by late Umayyad times the Arabs settled 
in Khurdsan were becoming increasingly assimilated 
into the local cuiture, and, it may be assumed, had 
adopted many elements of native attire. 

The rise of the SAbbirids, the founding of Baghdad, 
and tbe increasing importance of Persian mawdlt in 
the civil service, made “Irak a zone of osmosis where 
Iranian and Arabo-Hellenistic styles fused, with 
Iranian elements passing westward and Arab styles 
and terminology eastward. There is a frequent over- 
lap in the New Persian vestimentary vocabulary 
of Arabic and Iranian terms (e.g. Ar. libds becomes 
a common synonym for Pers, piighak). Nevertheless, 
native Iranian styles remained distinctive well 
id period, as noted by the Arab geog- 
raphers (c.g. al-Mukaddasi, 326-7. For other sources, 
see P. Schwartz, [ran in Milelalier, repr. Hildesheim. 
1959, 140-2, 404-5, 426-6, and 834-5). Among the 
more particular Iranian fashions in Arab eyes were 
the wearing of boots (bifa/) in summer as well as 
in winter (al-Mukaddast, 327), the unique cold weather 
clothing (idid., 328), and the extensive use of the 
iaylasán, or beadshawl wor over the turban, by 
religious scholars and notables in the northern and 
eastern parts of Iran and even by the common folk 
in Fars (ibid., 327, 440). 
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Throughout the ‘Abbisid period—as in earlier 
and later times as well—Iran was noted for its fine 
textiles, For a thorough survey of Persian textile 
production in this period, see R. B. Serjeant, Zs- 
lamie textiles, Beirut 1972, passim. Iran was also 
noted for the special garments produced there, Amul 
and Kümis were famous for their wool faydlisa (ps.- 
Diühiz, K. al-Tabassur bi 'Ltidjára, ed. H. H. ‘Abd 
al-Wabhib, Cairo 1935, 30-1), Gurgin and Rayy for 
their excellent variety of soft wool cloaks known 
as marmah (from Pers. warm "soft", ibid., 29-30), 
and Bam for its fine kerchiefs and turban cloths 
(dastár-i bami, anon., Hfudád al-ilam, rev. ed. V. 
Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth, London 1970, 125). 
Adharbiydjan, Armenia, and Arrn produced tle 
best quality trouser cords (shalwdr band, Huduüd al- 
Salam, 142-3). Kath, the capital of Khwarazm, was 
noted for its quilted jackets (Razkdgand, Hudad al- 
Salam, x21). 

Artistic representations from the sth-7th/rith-r3th 
centuries invariably show both men and women in 
a full-length sleeved coat (had) with arm bands 
(Béf band) either with or without firds inscriptions. 
In a Sth/rzth century stucco relief from Ray, each 
of the women in the courtly scene is depicted in a 
brocade coat (kabd-yi diba) with a bordered edge 
(hishiya-dér), Each woman wears a fillet (pishént 
band) in the centre of which is an algretie (diika). 
Most of the women wear a necklace (gardan band) 
and earrings (gaskwürahd) (the relief is included in 
Pope, Survey, v, Pl, 17 and Diya? Par, Pashak-i 
sandn-i Iran, Pls. i06 and 107, For @ survey of 
Persian jewelry during this period, see Dj. Diya’ 
Pic, Ziwarhd-yi zanán-i lrám, Tehran 1347/1968, 
331-62). 

The Saldiük period did not mark for Iran the 
introduction of totally new styles of dress as it 
did in the Arab East (see section i, above, 8) since 
the Saldjūks were themselves under the influence of 
Persian culture. There were, however, some new 
fashions that were introduced at this time, particular- 
ly in head coverings. At least three distinctive caps 
Were introduced at this time, all of Inner Asian, 
Turkish origin (for examples of SaldjQ caps, see ill. 
no. 7; also Pope, Survey, v, Pic, 643B, 652, 655, 686, 
687, 688A, 692, 694, 706, 708, 714A, 813). Men of 
high rank wore a crown-like hat with a pointed rim 
on either side (dashikh, Spuler, Iran, 365). The so- 
called SaldjGk crown (tédj, t4dj hulah, or afsar), 
which shows affinities both to one of the Mongol caps 
and to the ancient Sasinid crown, remained for con- 
turies the headdress of rulers and princes depicted 
in Persian paintings. It is perhaps to this sort of 
“crown” that the poet Sadi refers in the expression 
huldh kkudátwandt, or "cap of lordship" (Büstdn, In- 
trod., 1. 212, in Kulliyydt-i Sa'dt, ed. M. ‘A. Fardght, 
Tehran 1964, 12). These various hats were apparently 
known by regional and ethnic names, such as kuldh-i 
Lerdrirmt (al- Ráwandl, Rahai ai-sudti, Tehran 1333, 
385) or Auldh-t falari (Sa*di, Gulistán, in. Kulliyydl-i 
Satdi, 62). The Saldjüks also introduced new military 
garments. 

2. The Wkhanid and Timarid Periods. The 
Mongol conquests brought with them many totally 
new fashions from the Far East. Court styles were 
those of China: mandarin robes with elbow-length 
sleeves are most commonly depicted. These were dec- 
orated with heraldic designs on the breasts and 
back—ustially Chinese clouds, scrolls, and vegetal 
motifs. Beneath the robe was wom a long-sleeved 
tunic, Men wore a variety of hats with brims turned 
up or down, and even with double brims (for exam- 











ples of these different hats, see Goetz, Persian costume, 
in Pope, Survey, li, 2239, Fig. 746a-b; and D.T. 
Rico, The illustrations of the “World history” of 
Rashid al-Din, Edinburgh 1976, 21, Fig. 10a-f). 

Military attire was also of the Far Eastern variet; 
consisting of long coats of link mail arranged in 
horizontal bands (djawshan-i fabs) or cuirasses 
(ira) of mail (Diuwaynl, Ta^rikk Diahinguihá, 
ed. Kazwint, ii, 186, 176. For examples of the Mongol 
long mail coat, sce Rice, Illustralions ... of Rashid 
al-Din, Pls. 38, 44, 48, 49, 53. For the mail cuirass, 
see Pope, Survey, v, Pls, 834B, 539, and 842A]. The. 
latter could be worn under a robe (zira dar str-i 
djama, Rashid al-Din, Histoire des Mongols de la 
Perse, ed. and tr. E. Quatremere, repr. Amsterdam, 
1968, 122). 

Also typical of Mongol armour were their close- 
fitting heimets with ear-flaps and a small spike at 
the top (for examples, see Rice, Illustrations .. . 
of Rashid al-Din, Pls. 22, 58, 39, 40, 43)- 

During the Tikhanid period, women's clothing 
seems not to have undergone any major change, ex- 
cept with respect to the head gear. The head scarf 
(sar band) was worn for the most part as a wimple 
(see e.g. Pope, Survey, v, Pl. 836B) by non-Mongol 
women, The Mongol princesses, however, wore a 
special bonnet consisting of a light wood frame cover- 
ed with silk and from the top of which protrudes a 
long feather (see Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, 
Survey, iii, 2241, Fig. 747a-b). This bonnet is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Rashid al-Din (Histoire des Mongols, 
ed. Quatremére, 102, 106, 107), and is called bughidh. 
The bughtdh could be ommamented with gold and 
Precious stones and sometimes had a long train 
(diayl-i bugkták) which hung down behind. According 
to Ibn Battüt, the girls who attended the Mongol 
ladies wore "a #ulāh that looked like an a&züf (fez) 
with a gold band encrusted with jewels around the 
upper part, topped with peacock feathers” (Ibn 
Battija, ii, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, Cambridge 1958, 485). 

Despite Timûr Lang's partiality to Mongol ways, 
there is a noticeable decrease in Mongol influence 
as far as Persian costume is concerned under the 
Timürids. The bulky mandarin robes give way to 
close-fitting garments which follow the body's own. 
lines. The outer faba was often left entirely open 
‘or was left partially-open at the neck and below the 
waist revealing another coat below, beneath which 
à long body shirt (Aamis or pirdhan) was worn, The 
kamar band which, except for a military belt over 
the armour, had all but gone out of style in the 
Tikhànid period, became once again a regular part of 
male attire, worn on either the inner or the outer 
coat, The distinctive caps and hats of the Saldjūk 
and Mongol periods were gradually replaced during 
the Timûrid period by turbans, which at first were 
small, but became progressively larger throughout 
the gth/rsth century (for examples of the caps and 
turbans of the period, see Pope, Surwy, v, Pls. 851, 
860, 865, 878, 880, 882). The reason for the gradual 
disappearance of the Mongol caps is that they 
came to be considered as symbols of paganism, in 
contradiction to the dastér which was symbolic of 
Islam [see e.g. Muhammad Haydar, A history of the 
Moghuls of Central Asia, tr. E. D. Ross, repr. New 
York 1970, 58). One new head-covering that appears 
at this period is the Balpd&, a fur-trimmed cap of 
Turkoman origin. As in earlier periods, both men and 
women wore fur cloaks (pästin, Häfiz-i Abrū, Diayl-i 
Ritdb-i Zafar-ndma, Tebran n.d., 25) and fur-trimmed 
robes (kabà püstini, Sa'dl, Culistán, in. Kulliyydt-i 
Sa'di, 119; and idem, Büstán, in. Kulliyylt-i Sa*dt, 
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213). For illustrations of fur-trimmed coats, see 
Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 842B, 878; also Diya? Par, 
Püshdk-i zandn-i Irán, Pls. 129, 132. 

Female attire during the Timürid period also con- 
sisted of several layers of long, close-fitting robes. 
‘The pirdhan covered the entire body down to the 
feet and was long-sleeved. A wide variety of outer 
coats were worn by women at this time. Although 
some bad long, narrow sleeves, most were short- 
sleeved (dstin-i kiidA), and some were sleeveless, The 
woman's Aabd depicted in Timürid paintings came in. 
both long and three-quarter length versions (For the 
feminine Rabd in all its variety, see Diya? Par, op. 
eit., 143-65, Pls. 113-32.) The short coat is perhaps 
the pabá/a, mentioned in earlier literary sources (e.g. 
al-Katib al-Arradjant, Samak-i Ayydr, Tehran 
n.d., i, 50), but does not appear in artistic represen- 
tation until this time. 

Most of the women's head-dresses depicted in 
Tlmürid paíntings are simple, consisting in the main. 
of a white sar band worn in the simple fashion of the 
preceding periods or allowed to flow down behind, 
Some women are depicted wearing a close-fitting bon- 
netlike cep which is usually dark in colour. The 
bonnet has wide flaps that come down in front of 
the ears, and is held in place with a chin strap. On. 
the top of the bonnet is a small flat plaque to which 
the face veil is attached (see Diya? Par, op. cit, 
Pls. 119-20; also J. M. Scarce, The devclopment of 
women’s veils in Persia and Afghanistan, in Costume, 
v. [1975], 6, Pl. 4, where, however, this headdress is 
interpreted somewhat. differently). 

European travellers report that women appeared 
in public at this time in an all-enveloping white 
wrap (/addri safid), their faces hidden behind a 
black net of woven horsehair (piča) (e.g. Ruy Gon- 
zales de Clavijo, Narrative of the Embassy... lo the. 
court of Timour, London 1859, 89). Another sort of 
face veil worn ‘at this period was a small, white 
mask covering only the mouth and chin (dahdn band, 
Diyà? Pür, of. cit., 155, Fl. 2r. 

3. The Safawid period. The establishment of 
the Safawid dynasty marks not only a watershed in 
Iranian political and religious history, but a turning 
point in its costume history as well. During this 
period, Far Eastern influences in Persian costume 
cease to be important, and there is a reassertion of 
native Iranian styles. 

The most immediate change came in the man's 
turban (dat band), which was wrapped around a cap 
with a high, spiked protrusion that extended straight 
up through the middle of the headdress (see e.g. Pope, 
Survey, v, Pls. 893A, 895, 806, 898, 900, 901B). 
The cap which forms the centre of the turban was 
known as the iddj Safawi. |t was normally red, 
although occasionally blue. Because of the red caps 
which distinguished the ShIT Safawids and their 
followers, they were referred to by the Sunnis as 
ruldh-i surkh, or "'red caps" (see Abu "I-Ghàzi Bahà- 
dur Khin, Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares, ed. 
and tr. P.I. Desmaisons, repr. Amsterdam 1970, 209, 
n. 1), which was the Persian equivalent of Tk. kizil 
‘bdgh (q.v.]. The symbolic importance of the Safawi 
lddj was such that in an allegorical painting showing 
the religions of the world, the Shi‘ is, as well as Mu- 
hammad, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn are all 
depicted wearing it (the illustration is in the Hough- 
ton. Sháh-náma, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New. 
York and is reproduced in B. Lewis (ed.), The World 
of Islam, London 1976, 257). 

Safawid costume became extremely sumptuous 
with the reign of Shah Tahmàsp (930-84/1524-76). 




















Ciothes were more closely-fitted than ever before. 
The kabá for both sexes became somewhat shorter. It 
was now fastened in front by a row of shiny buttons 
or golden frogs. The waist was cinched with a narrow 
belt decorated with large bejewelled gold discs 
spaced at equal intervals (for surviving examples of 
such belts, see Diya? Pair, Zivarhd-yi sanán-i Irán, 
365, Pl. 274, and Pope, Survey, vi, Pls. 1394B-C; 
ior detailed depictions in miniatures, sec ibid, 
v. Pl. gor. The most outstanding feature of the 
Persian wardrobe for the next century-and-a-half is 
the great richness of the fabrics in both colour and. 
pattern (see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 896, 898-900, for 
illustrations; and ibid. vi, Pis. 1006, tort, ror2, 
1015, 1028, 1034, 1041, 1042, 1046, for actual tex- 
tiles and garments). 

Safawid costume reached its most distinctive 
development in the rrth/r7th century. The baba 
remained close-fitted about the trunk, but was now 
often flared below the waist. Over the faba was worn 
an overcoat (hilapiigh) which could be short and 
sleeveless (Rurdi) or long and with sleeves (kadabi). 
The turban [mandil or dùl band) became even larger 
than before, but no longer had the long stick pro- 
truding from the top. A large scarf or sash replaced 
the belt with roundels. It was usually tied with 
a large knot in front (for surviving examples of such 
silk sashes, see Pope, Survey, vi, Pls. 1074A-E). 
Safawid clothing has been described in detail by the 
European travellers Herbert for the first half of the 
17th century (T. Herbert, Travels in Persia,t627-1629, 
London 1928, 79-80, 230-3) and Chardin for the second 
half (Sir J. Chardin, Travels in Persia, London 1927, 
2rt-1s, and the engravings between 212 and 213). 

Female attire during this period was very sen- 
suous. The dress (amis) was buttoned or tied below 
the neck, but slit open down to the navel to expose 
the bare flesh (Pope, Survey of Persian Art, v, Pl. 
918A).The items of underwear (funbán) were straight- 
er than male drawers and were often decorated 
with flower motifs. Over these were worn embroidered 
leggings (sangár) that went from several inches above 
the ankle to slightly above the knee (see Pope, Survey, 
v, Pl. 915, where a redining female is shown with 
her dress rolled up to expose her underwear). A 
loose shaw! (¢arkad) which was held on the head by 
a tiara, an embroidered band, or a pointed Auléh, 
fell down on to the back and shoulders (see e.g. J. M. 
Upton, Notes on Persian costumes of the sixleenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, ii (1929-30), 206, Fig, 2; 214, Fig. 13; and 
219, Fig. 21). As in the previous period, the favoured 
¢adur for outdoor was white, One new innovation 
that came into use at this time was the ri band, a 
rectangular white veil that was fastened over the 
éadur and fell down over the face, The ra band 
had a small slit covered with netting over the eyes 
to permit vision (Scarce, Women’s teils, in Costume, 
V, 7, PI 7). 

Two major trends can be detected in Persian 
costume during the r7th century. One ìs a bohemian- 
ism that appears in the increasingly casual and sug- 
gestive style of dressing, at least in the court circles 
depicted in paintings (see Pope, Survey, v, Pls. 917B, 
918A-B, 921B, 924B; and Upton, Notes on Persian 
costumes, 217, Fig. 18). The other is a noticeable, al- 
beit still minor, Western influence in clothing styles. 
At first this influence was more Georgian than truly 
European (Chardin, Travels, 212), but later the 
influence of the clothing of European traders and 
diplomats become stronger (Upton, Notes on Persian 
costume, 217). 
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4. The Küdjir period. There was little dis- 
cernible change or development in Iranian costume 
during the half-century of instability between the 
end of Safawid rule and the establishment of the 
Kádjár dynasty, except for a decrease in the elegance 
of upper-class attire and an increase in words of 
Turkic origin in the vestimentary vocabulary, 

‘The second ruler of the Kàdjàr House, Fath Alt 
Shih (12rz0/1797/1834), attempted to recreate 
the glories of the Iranian past with a revival of 
ancient artistic traditions and styles, including 
in court dress, He adopted for himself a modified 
version of one of the Sásánid winged crowns (see 
Lewis, World of Islam, 270, Pl. 27, and 272, Pl. 32). 
Wide shoulder capes and diadems in imitation of 
Timürid prototypes were also revived for a short 
while (Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, Survey, iii, 
2254). However, under his successors this artificial 
renaissance came to an end. 

There was growing European influence in Persia 
already during the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah. During 
the 19th century these influences became increasingly 
dominant in court aad military dress, Popular 
costume came under foreign influence more slowly. 
‘The many European travellers, missionaries, and 
diplomats who visited Persia in the rath and early 
zoth centuries have left detailed descriptions of 
clothing of the period, Male costume was composed of 
loose drawers (sir didma or shalwar) of white, blue, 
or red cotton, a collarless shirt (alAalitk or komis), a. 
tunic (kamaréin), a vest (kulidja or kurdi), one of 
a variety of outer coats (bilapish, birdna, kabd, 
diubba—the latier favoured by government secre- 
taries), or jackets (mim fana). The principal hat 
for all classes was the high Auldh of felt (namad) 
or lambskin (pasti) which was dented in on one side. 
Footwear consisted of boots (sarmüza) of Russian 
leather (bulghár) for the upper classes, and leather 
sandals (Gari) or cotton shoes (goa) for the common. 
people. The belt for all classes was most commonly 
‘a large shawl tied round the waist (shal kamar). The 
alias commonly wore the Saba (see section i, above), 
and sayyids the green “imāma (among the numerous 
descriptions of mele attire, see J, B. Fraser, A winter's 
journey: Constantinople 10 Teheran, ii, London 1838, 
27-103, 151-7, and C. J. Wills, Im he land of the 
Lion and the Sun, or modern. Persia (1866 1o 1881), 
Londen 1893, 317-22). 

Female attire for the upper and middle classes 
consisted of a transparent pirdhan of gauze and pan- 
taloons (‘abéar). Over these were worn a short frocked 
coat or jacket and a pleated skirt (shalite). The 
head was normally covered with an embroidered 
scarf of cotton, silk, or cashmere (Carga). Upper-class 
women are depicted in contemporary paintings 
wearing a jewelled tiara (nim tādi). Out of doors, 
women wore a white or black fédur and one of a 
variety of face veils (rā band, piča, burku‘, mibib) 
(see Fraser, 322-5; E. C. Sykes, Persia and its people, 
London 1910, 196-203.) 

5. Recent years. Urban dress is overwhelmingly 
that of the modern West. Recently however, there 
has been a return to the éédur even among educated 
women for political as well as religious reasons. 
Outside the major cities, and especially in tribel 
regions, traditional costumes are still worn (for a 
comprehensive survey, see Dj. Diya? Par, Püshdh-i 
hd, Cadurnishinin warust@iydn ba-rüsigár-i SAd- 
hanghih-yi Muhammad Rida Shäh-i Pahlawi, Tehran 
1346/1967). 
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iv. — Turkey 

1, Old Turkish costume of the 6th/12th 
to the 13th/19th centuries. After having settled 
in Anatolia, the Turks remained faithful to their 
customs and cultural traditions and preserved their 
traditional costume. The latter, tracing its origin to 
Central Asia, was enriched from the sth/zth century, 
in Iranian territory, by a certain number of new 
elements. To judge by the iconographic documents 
of the rath to zsth centuries, Turkish costume was 
inspired to a great extent by Persian costume. But 
Persian costume evolves, new designs and types of 
clothing appear in it, whereas Turkish costume, 
whose style remains almost unchanged for several 
centuries, retains its specificity and its national 
character. 

Synthesised studies of an historical and compar- 
ative character are not always to be found on this 
subject. The only materials which we have at our 
disposal, apart from illustrations, are the articles 
which have come to light and which relate to certain 
types of clothing in the different periods that Turkish 
costume has evolved in its history. The question 
which invariably arouses the largest number of 
problems and controversies is that of terminology, 
especially concerning the clothing and the small 
clothing items of which nothing more has remained. 
In order to reconstitute the cut of an old costume, 
its original parts, those which have been preserved, 
have in the first place to be positioned. Turkish 
costumes are to be found at present in vary large 
numbers in the collections of Turkish museums, espec- 
ially in the Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi of Istanbul. They 
are also to be found, although in a smaller quantity, 
in European and American museums, notably in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, the Islamisches 
Museum, Berlin, and some others. The oldest pieces 
of these collections date back to the 15th century, 
but it is impossible and risky in many cases to 
establish the exact date of their fabrication, The 
costume of the 16th century possesses, on the other 
hand, a documentation which seems credible. This 
comprises especially the Turkish miniatures and, 
notably, the special albums with the miniatures of 
costumes (Al ydfel-ndme) which constitute in this 
respect a very rich source of information, Failing 
originals, we can also derive help in our comparative 
studies from various iconographic materials orig- 
inating from Europe, such as prints, engravings, 
paintings or further representations of Turkish 
costume on objects ia ceramic, metal and other 
materials. 

Another source of information on old Turkish 
costume is constituted by the writings of travellers, 
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explorers; the descriptions left by European ambas- | —a head-dress reserved for the Sultan and the 
sadors; a6 well as the documents of Turkish archives | highest dignitaries, a favuk of cylindrical shape, 


speaking of the organisation of corporations of 
tailors, of sewing workshops and of registers of 
costumes, 

The classification of costumes can be established 
according to the use for which they were destined. 
We may distinguish: (1) the civilian costumes, 
(2) the military ones, and (3) the religious ones (of 
"uam? and dervishes). The civilian costumes are 
divided into (i) costumes of the court (costumes of 
ceremony, state, household) and (i) costumes of 
the bourgeoisie, each having its masculine and frem- 
inine variants, 

‘A complete costume is composed of some basic 
elements (whose number varies in accordance with 
needs and whose importance is not always the same): 
(a) head-gear, (b) outer garments, (c) inner garments, 
(d) belt, (e) shoes and (f) accessories. 

In Ottoman Turkey, there were registers of laws 
which also contained the precepts of etiquette. These 
laws regulated notably dress, ie. head-gear, clothing, 
the kínd and colour of the material, the shoes, all 
in accordance with the rank occupied in the social 
and administrative hierarchy, of the religion or race 
of the person in question. The most important regula- 
tions of this kind date back to the period of Süley- 
màn I (1520-66), Abmed III (1703-30) and *Ujhrnán. 
TH (1754-7). 

Head-gear. It was the head-gear, masculine 
as well as feminine, which, in Turkish costume, was 
characterised by the ereatest diversity and mobility 
of forms. 

a) Masculine turbans, The Turkish kavuk 
was a head-dress of felt or woollen cloth of different 
thickness around which was wrapped a turban (a 
long hand of material) called in Turkish sarik or 
dülbend (current pronunciation tülden). It is from 
the form of the Rawk and the way in which the 
turban was tied that there derive different types 
‘and names of head-gear known in Europe as turbans. 
‘The kavubs, whose height varied, normally had the 
form of a contracted or enlarged cylinder, flat or 
bulging; but there were also those which resembled 
a truncated cone or a cupola. The highest Aavuks 
(40 to 60 cn.) were kept rigid by means of a construc- 
tion of metal bars or a kind of basket. They had 
à smooth or quilted (terk) surface and were trimmed 
with cotton to give the effect of relief or a dome 
shape with the quilting (dilim). To make the turban, 
lengths of material (sarit) were used which were 
folded or made into rolls (burma). Fine materials 
such as cotton, gauze, muslin, fine wool, silk or 
brocade were chosen for this. Under the savuk was 
placed a skull-cap (takke) which could also be worn 
alone. Sometimes small braids (zülüf) or pendants 
(püskül) were attached to the Ravuks, allowing the 
end of the sarik to fall on the back or the shoni- 
ders (faylasän). To give protection from the rain, 
‘a kind of small umbrella or covering (yaghmurluk) 
was carried. 

Katulss included: khordsini—of cylindrical shape, 
growing broader at the top, worn with a white tur- 
ban rolled slantwise on two sides; selimi—of cylindri- 
cal shape, introduced by Selim 1 (9r8-26/1512-20), 
some 65 cm. high, flat on top, worn with a white tur- 
ban rolled around and bulging at the sides; Aatibi 
—also called faskalt Aavu, is the most widespread 
type of turban, worn from the r8th century by funct- 
jonaries and civilians. It is a gavuk of cylindrical 
shape, quilted, worn with a white turban not too 
long, rolled at the base and tied in front; midjewwese 
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growing slightly broader towards the top, about 
45 cm. high, flat oa top, worn with a white turban 
rolled around; the end of the turban was fastened 
with a small roll of red felt; Aalldvi, a head-dress 
reserved for dignitaries with the rank of pasha 
which, from the xBth century, became official head- 
gear, a kavuk with the body of a cone, worn with a 
white turban rolled around, draped and bulging 
in flour places, decorated with a gold band; rf 
(örfi), worn from the r8th century by the religious 
classes, a large, dome-shaped Aavwk, worn with 
a white turban rolled around and which, draped, 
forms harmonious folds; kafesi (kubbeli kaldfaf), 
worn from the 17th ceatury by the functionaries of 
the Defter, a dome-shaped favud, worn with a long 
turban forming folds fastened towards the base with 
a fine thread or pin; and Mlarlaui—worn from tbe 
17tb century, a high, pointed &avwk, worn with a 
gida rolled around whose end was often left 
free. 

Another quite widespread head-dress was the 
turban worn on a small skull-cap (fakke), often folded 
in large rolls (burmali) or particularly the Éavuk worn. 
with a small turban (mu‘ashad) rolled around; the 
kavuk without a turban was called da? kavuk or dal 
kaldfat. 

5) Küldh (cap, hat). Ks were a very wide- 
spread masculine and feminine head-gear, worn by 
soldiers, dervishes, functionaries and civilians. This 
head-gear, of which several dozen variants existed, 
could be made from felt or woollen cloth combined 
with other materials such as cotton cloth, fur, small 
turbans, scarves and trimmings. As to their shape, 
the most common were caps, head-dresses in the shape 
of a dome, cone, cylinder broadening towards the 
top, tube, helmet, brimmed bats with flaps and straps. 
Among the Aiildhs most frequently worn by servants 
of the court and soldiers there were: the zerrin tas, 
worn by the pages; a high, cylindrical kulah trimmed 
with brocade and’ decorated with sülüf; the bork, 
which was the most widespread head-gear, in a cone 
or helmet shape, raised in front, decorated at the 
base with gold braid; officers wore it decorated in 
addition with a plume; the dskuf (Receli Killah) ot 
the Janissaries, a high Adah whose tear part fell 
in the form of a covering (yatirma) on the back, a 
ribbon ornamenting it at the base where a metal case 
for the officer’s spoon or plume was also fixed; 
and the barata of the palace domestics, a kilah of 
woollen cloth in the shape of a sleeve whose rear 
part fell on the back. 

The Küldhs worn by the dervishes most frequently 
had the form of a cone, a helmet or a cylinder 
widening towards the top and they were normally 
quilted (each order or fariba had the right to a 
defined number of feri). There were also tüldhs 
bordered with fur (mszhzanii). Only skaykhs had the. 
right to put a turban on the dA. The büldAs worn 
by dervishes also bad other names: sikke, tādi and 
ifl tädi. 

In the roth century, the fer became a current 
head-dress, as did the shubara in the army. 

€) Kalpak (busby), a kind of bonnet of lamb's 
fleece or woollen cloth decorated with lamb's fleece, 
worn by men and women. 

d) Feminine headgear: Aüldhs of various 
shapes, scarves with a flap or a peak (siper); a veil 
(Carshaf); a scarf called a yakma, and the kholos, 
the most popular head-gear, in the form of a conical 
hüläh or hood decorated with a fine scart or shawl 
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and trimmed with feathers, precious stones and 
ribbons. 

Outer garments. The most characteristic and 
widespread outer garment in Turkey (known since 
antiquity in Central Asia and the Near East) was 
the kaftān (caftan), a long, full robe with sleeves. 
Its éut varied according to the period and area. 
‘The Turkish caftan had several variants which 
were distinguished from one another by the length 
and width of the skirts and sleeves, the buttoning, 
the use of slit or supplementary sleeves of a decorative 
character. It was these elements and the cut which 
decided the type of caftan. The A&Ail'at, for example, 
was a ceremonial eaftan, made with sumptuous 
materials, quite full, with skirts side by side or 
crossed over. Caflans had skirts descending as far 
as the ankle, covering the knee, descending as far 
as the ground or even trailing on the ground. They 
were slightly-fitting, flared or close-fitting, most 
often with a collar or bottom of a collar buttoned 
up to the neck and with a rounded or pointed scooped 
neckline, with crossed over, buckled or buttonless 
skirts; fitted or more or less flared sleeves, descending 
as fat as the wrist or short, elongated slit or falling 
on the back, double sleeves. Caftans were made in 
brocade, velvet, Kembd, satin, cotton, silk, cotton 
satin and wool. They were often embroidered, laced 
with frogs and loops, edged with fur and with the 
lining. 

Outer garments. These included the dolama, 
a caftan worn by the least important palace servants, 
which has a long robe, fastened in front, with narrow 
sleeves; entári, a kind of caftan, the most widespread 
of all the garments, worn under the real caftan and 
fur, descending as far as the ankle or covering the 
knee; ferádje (a man's garment), a long, full robe, 
with rather wide, short sleeves, sometimes edged with 
sable, sometimes with a collar; djdbbe, a full caftan; 
herdke, a kind of djiibbe in fine wool; khirka, a full, 
short caftan with sleeves; ‘abd (really the name of a 
thick material), a garment of thick woollen cloth, 
stopping et the knee; sere, a military garment 
covering the knee and fastened at the front; Cepken 
(or éebRen), a short caftan with sleeves, buckled and 
bordered; salya, a kind of čepken worn by the working 
classes; yelek, a waistcoat without sleeves formerly 
wor as an outer garment; djdmeddm, a short, 
trimmed waistcoat without sleeves; mind, a short 
caftan without sleeves, stopping at the waist; binish, 
a kind of very full caftan with wide sleeves, worn 
most frequently as a travelling or riding garment. 
Dervishes' garments: fenndre, a long robe without 
sleeves; hajderi, a kind of short garment, without 
sleeves, stopping at the waist; kkirka, a short caftan 
with flared sleeves; eteh, a skitt; and mintén, 

To go out, particularly in the rain, a kind of 
cape was put on, called a Barmániyye, baráni, kápát 
or yaghmurluk. Furs were an important element in the 
costume worn at court. Fox, squirrel, ermine, sable, 
lynx and marten furs were covered with the most 
varied materials (brocade, wool, velvet, silk, cotton 
satin and satin). They were characterised by a great 
diversity of styles, but the caftan was also dominant 
there, The most sumptuous fur was the Fapanidja 
‘of the sultan, with a large fur collar, narrow or 
short sleeves, decorated with fur below the shoul- 
ders, with straight supplementary sleeves, laced 
with frogs and loops in front; ferve-i beydá, a fur 
‘of white sable covered with green cotton satin; and 
Aomesk, a fur (or caftan) with straight sleeves, 
with a collar. Full furs edged with fur in front 
and in general with a collar were worn during cere- 
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monies, gala receptions, etc. These were the ist 
kürk, the divdnt kirk, or the dort kollu kürk (when 
they had supplementary sleeves), or further the bel 
yeñli kürk (when it was a fur with wide sleeves). 

The outer garments most often worn by women 
were: the ferádje, the extári, the yelek and capes (har- 
maniyye); ferddje, a kind of full cloak with sleeves 
and a collar, sometimes with cuffs; entéri, a long 
robe whose cut varied, normally with a low neckline, 
fitting at the waist and flaring from the hips, buttoned 
in front as far as the waist, trimmed, laced with 
frogs and loops, with narrow sleeves, sometimes 
long or turned up. Women also wore short caftans 
or short eris stopping at the hips with wide 
skirts. Their furs had long sleeves or short ones 
‘or were without sleeves. They put a long robe under 
the entári or over baggy trousers, 

Inner garments. Among these are counted 
shirts (gömlek, pirāhen); a long robe worn under 
the entāri or caftan, dolama or ičlik; baggy trousers 
(skaiwár) of varying fullness, fuller and in finer 
materials for women; men’s trousers (Cakshtr), 
teaching down to the ankle or below the knee; the 
otur, full trousers as far as the knee and straight 
from the knee to tbe ankle; the iozjuk, breeches 
worn by men as an outer garment; pants (don). All 
the parts of the trousers were held with a special 
belt called u£ur. 

Belts were ant indispensable element of old 
Turkish costume. They were of two kinds: material 
belts (busak), supple, knotted, with the ends hidden 
under the trousers; and leather belts (kemer), 
fastened with a buckle, often decorated, gilded, 
in hammered leather, embellished and encrusted with 
precious stones. 

Shoes were divided into indoor shoes with a 
supple sole and town shoes with a thicker sole: 
disme, the most widespread shoes for several centu- 
ries, with a high leg reaching up as far as the knee 
and a supple sole; women’s boots bore the aame pash- 
mak; tedik (an older form icedik), with a low leg, 
most often made in yellow Moroccan leather, with a 
supple sole; mest, a kind of čedik; shipship, a mule 
without heels with the end slightly raised and a 
supple sole; ferlik, the most popular shoes, worn 
by men and women, without heels or quarters 
slightly raised at the end, in leather or material, 
often decorated; shoes for women had a low heel, 
To go out in the town the pabué was slipped on over 
the supple shoes (éedik, mest). Sandals with a compen- 
satory sole called nalin were also worn. The shoes 
of the sultan, dignitaries and women were often 
richly decorated, in accordance with various tech- 
niques, with plant motifs (appliqués, embroidered, 
hammered leather). 

Accessories decorating the head-gear: 
plume (sorgud, süpürge), crest (čelenă), feathers, 
ornaments, scarves, shawls, ribbons, tassels, small 
braids and plumes. Accessories decorating outer gar- 
ments: shawls, trimmings, buckles, small buckles 
and metal badges. Jewels and side arms completed 
the costume. 

2.The modern period. In the roth century, 
in the period of the army reforms, a new military 
uniform was introduced, combining modified forms 
of old Turkish costume with some elements of 
European uniform. This new uniform became common, 
during the second half of the rth century. Later 
on, modern European uniform was introduced. 

Regional costume is not made the object of this 
study: there only exist a few studies in depth on 
this subject (see Hamdy Pey and Marie de Launay, 
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Les costumes populaires de la Turquie en 2873, 
Constantinople 1873). 
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zamam Türk giyim-kuşamı, in Selçuklu Araştır- 
maları Dergisi, iii (1971), 51-90; A. Mrozowska 
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(T. Magpa) 

LIBERIA, au African republic in which, 
according to the sources, Muslims account for no 
more than 15 to 20% of the population. They are 
concentrated mainly between Monrovia and Roberts- 
port on the frontier of Sierra Leone as well as on 
the frontier of Guinea. Their number is estimated 
at 300,000, but because the censuses take no account 
of religious allegiance, there exists no precise figure 
for a Muslim population whose Islamic culture was 
until recently extremely primitive. 

Islam was a late manifestation in Liberia. Certain 
groups related to the Mandingo peoples and arriving, 
in the róth century, from the region of Kankan 
were probably the first Muslims to penetrate what 
‘was to become Liberia, After the Vat, other Mandingo 
groups like the predominantly merchant tribe of 
the Gbande were totally Islamised, while the Loma 
(or Bouzi) the Kpelle, the Mano and the Sumba were 
‘only partially converted. These peoples, impelied by 
military and commercial forces, included in their 
ranks Islamised elements. But the expansion of 
Islam could only begin to take shape from the rth 
century onwards when the Afro-American emplorers 
had crossed the forest zone. 

Since Liberia was governed until the coup d'état 
of r2 April 1980 by Liberians of Negro American 
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origin, mostly of the Protestant faith, Muslims 
enjoyed no political representation, Moreover, the 
Liberian constitution of 1847 had a significant pre- 
amble: "Our People recognises with pious gratitude 
the goodness of God who has accorded us the blessings 
of the Christian religion and granted us political 
and religious liberties ..."; but the first clause 
declared that all religions would be tolerated and 
that no religious conditions would be attached to 
the holding of public office, 

In 1953, President Tubman enacted a law pledging 
to the Muslims of Liberia full recognition of their 
rights. In 1965, the same president attended the 
mosque for the beginning of Ramadan and delivered 
the address. It was his government which, after con- 
sultation, gave to the leading Imám the title of 
Muslim Bishop. 

Since 1974, the National Muslim Council of Liberia 
has united the principal groups. It comprises the 
following organisations: The Council of tke Muslim 
Community, founded in 1949 by Alhaji Varmunych 
Shariff who, in 1953, built the capital's first mosque 
(inaugurated by President Tubman); The Muslim 
Congress of Liberia, founded in 1965 fer cultural 
and scholastic objectives; The Muslim League of 
Salefiya; and The Liberia Muslim Union, established 
in the north, in the province of Nimba, and providing 
bursaries for academic students to be educated 
abroad. 

The majority of the Muslims are orthodox Sunnis 
of the Maliki rite. Since 1957, the “Caliph” Mīrzà 
Nasir Ahmad, who came in 1970 from Pakistan, 
has established himself and gathered around him a 
group of about a thousand disciples belonging to the 
Ahmadiyya sect. In addition, an autonomous and syn- 
cretist Baha' sect, which arrived in the country 
in 1957, has founded at Domi Hilla a school capable 
of accommodating between 25 and 30 pupils. 

Ina land where the level of literacy is low (15 to 
20%), the coutribution made by the Muslim schools 
is feeble. The National Muslim Council sponsors one 
primary school in Monrovia and three high schools 
of which one, at Kakota, comprises 300 pupils. 
‘There is one elementary school at Robertsport 
(province of Cape Mount) and a secondary school 
in the province of Bong (4o pupils). Instruction is 
given partly in Arabic, partly ín English. 

Some rare Arabic books feature in the libraries 
of the capital, including some that have no religious 
content, There are certain Lebanese newspapers, 
of no interest other than to nationals of that country, 
The Abmadiyya broadcast a five-minute television 
programme every Friday. 

Each year, between 100 and 200 Liberian pil- 
grims make the journey to Mecca. Only al-*id al- 
kabir at the end of Ramadan is celebrated with any 
kind of vigour. Despite these modest activities, the 
role of the Muslims seems to be steadily growing. 

Bibliography: Liberia, in J. M. Cuoq, Les 

Musuimans en Afrique, Paris 1975, 172-4 and 

bibl. cited there; J.-P. Monchau, Zes Musulmans 

du Libéria, in Atlas raisonné du monde musulman 
contemporain, to appear in the publications of 
the CHEAM, (R. CorxeviN) 

LĪBIYĀ, an Arabic form based on the Italian 
Libia, which in turn derives from the ancient Greek 
Apin Aupia. 

T, The name. The name first appears in ancient 
Egyptian writings in the form RBW or LBW, perhaps 
representing Lebu or Libu, It was also known to the 
ancient Israelites and occurs several times in 
later books of the Old Testament in the form Lubim, 
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Museum, Cairo). 


2. Egypt. Fatimid period. Fragment of an embroidered garment. (Courtesy of the Coptic 





1, Egypt, Fatimid period. Thaw with decorative bands and border. (Courtesy of the 
Coptic Museum, Cairo). 
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3. Egypt, 1007-21. Tieds silk fragment inscribed with the name of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim and decorated with birds 
[mida y yar). (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 





4. Egypt. Fátimid period. Dancing girl in what appears to be a sirwdl. She holds a 
mandil kumm in cach hand. (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 
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2. N. Trak, ca, 1218-29, Ruler wearing a abd? [urbi with [irr bands. On bis bead is a skarbash. His 
attendants also wear Turkish costs. Most wear the cap known as Aalauta. From the frontispiece of the K. 
al-A gháni (Feyzullah Efendi 1566, fol. rb, Millet Kütüphanesi, Istanbul). 
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t1. Transjordanian villager wearing a thawb, kibr, and ‘abaa, 
On his head a Aéfiyya and a ‘akdl, From Musil, Arabia Petraca, 
Vienna r908, fig, 29, 





13, Palestine. Shafwa worn by married 
women. Bethlehem, late 19th century. 
(Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 





12. Palestine. Taksira for a woman. Bethlehem, late 19th-early zoth century (Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk’ Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico), 
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(From E. Doutté, Merrátech, Paris 1905, 254]. 


37, Morocco. A boy's striped woollen djallāba. 
(Courtesy: Moroccan Ministry of Tourism). 





16, Morocco. Draping of the man’s Aisd? or ik in the national fashion. 

















18. Morocco. High Atlas Berbers wearing the heavy 
black woollen a&wif. (From G. Rousseau, Le costume 
au Maroc, Paris 1938, fig. 1). 
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19. Algerian mufti wearing long Andalusian sarwal and a 
Aafian over which is a habia and a white selhám. On his 
head is a Turkish-style turban called mama mborrdja over 
which is the scarf known as a muhannaka, similar to the 
ancient (aylasán. (From G. Marcais, Le costume musulman 
d'Alger, Paris 1930, Pl. XIII-Bibl. Nat, Estampes O { 2 a) 








20. Tunisia, Woman's wedding dress 
known as kmádidja kabira from Nabeul 
(From S. Sethom, La tunique de ma 

en Tunisie, in Cahiers des Arts et Tradi- 
tions populaires, no. 3 (Tunis 1960], fig. 9). 
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2r. Southern Morocco. Guedra dancer wearing an indigo izdr pinned at 
either side of the bosom with silver fibulae called kka'ldla, hiiftyya or 
basima. (Courtesy: Moroccan Ministry of Tourism). 





22. Iran. Men and women in Timürid attire (from 
the Shah-ndma of Bāysunķur, Gulistān Palace, 
Tehran, dated B33/1429-30). 





23. Iran. Seene from the Khamsa of Nişäm! depicting 

Alexander meeting the KAdban of China All are dressed 

in Satawid attire and wear the distinctive turban with 

the protruding spike known as the f4dj Safavi (from a ms. in 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, painted in Tabriz, 931/ 
1524-5). 
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24, Iran, Kadjar court scene showing Fath ‘All Shah re- 

ceiving tribute, Figures in the foreground wear frocked coats 

and Awldks, while tbe enthroned Shah wears a modified 

version of the ancient Sásánid crown (from Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, ms. Elliott 327, f. 265b, ca. 1810). 





a5. Iran, Women in black dur and white r8 band (from E. C. Sykes, 
Persia and its people, London 1910). 
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26. — Turkey. I£ oghlant (page). 27.— Turkey. Cawush bash? (chief of 
(Library of the University of Warsaw). the Janissaries). (Library of the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw). 





28.—Turkey. Eski Sardy aghast 20.— Turkey. Anakktar ogka- 
(chief of the Old Palace). (Nation- ni (key bearer). (National Li- 
al Library, Warsaw). brary, Warsaw). 
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"The Lehabim of Genesis, x, 13 may possibly represent | 


the same name. The term passed into later and 
modern usage through the Grecks and subsequently 
the Romans. In Greek geographical writings, it 
was most commonly used—along with Africa, which 
later replaced it in this sense—as the name of one 
of the three continents or, occasionally, as the 
name of the region in North Africa west of Egypt. 
Transmitted by the Greeks to the Romans in both 
senses, it was first made the name of a specific 
political entity by the Emperor Diocletian, who esta- 
blished the adjoining provinces of upper and lower 
Libya west of Egypt. The authenticity of a fadith 
quoted by al-Bakrt (Description de U Afrique septen- 
irionale!, ed.—French tr. M, G. de Slane, Paris 
1965; Ar. 8, tr. 23) according to which the Prophet 
is supposed to have said ""He whose sins are numerous 
must place Libya (Lübiyà) behind him", i.e. go to 
fight the infidels in Iírlkiya, is doubtful; moreover, 
the same author (Ar. 2t, tr. 49) states that Ifrikiya 
is really called Libiya, from the name of the founder 
cf Memphis, who reigned over the land. 

‘The term passed, along with much other Greek 
geographical knowledge and terminology to the 
Arabs, who normally wrote it in the form Lübiya 
(Los! or 443). The earliest Arabic geographical 
writers name Lübiya as one of the four quadrants 
into which the world is divided, the others being 
Europe, Ethiopia and Scythia (al-Battint, Opus 
asironomicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, text iii, Rome 1899, 
27, tr. 19; Yon Khurradidhbib, 155, of. Ibu al-Fakih, 
67, 1975 Agapius of Manbidi, K. al-Unwān, ed. 
A. Vasiliev in Patrologia Orientalis, v, Paris 1919-12, 
612; al-Hamdini, Sifat Djasirat al 
Müller, i, Leiden 1884, 32; Yàküt, s.v. 
Birüni who ascribes this classification explicitly 
to thc Greeks). Lübiya consisted of "Egypt, Kulzum, 
Habash, the lands of the Berbers and adjoining 
countries, and the southern seas.” In addition to 
this vague use as the name of a quarter, Lübiya 
also occurs, more specifically, as a place-nanie in 
northern Africa. Ibn. (Abd al-Hakam (Fufük Migr, 
ed. and partial French te. A. Gateau, Conguéte 
de l'Afrique du. Nord ct de l'Espagne, Algiers? 1947, 
35, 77), probably copied by Ibn Khurradadnbih (ed. 
and partial French tr. M. Hadj-Sadok, Description. 
du Maghrib ef de l'Europe au itis[ix* siècle, Algiers 
1049, 13 and m. 172) makes Lübiya à province 
‘of western Egypt. Al-Mas‘ad! (Muradj, iti, 242 = 
§ 1706), copying in his tum fbn Khurradaghbih, 
speaks of a place (mawdi‘) named Labiye wa- 
Maraksiya (Marmarica) and cites in the Tanbih (20) 
the region (ndhiya) of al-Iskandariyya, Lübiya and 
al-Marakiya. Ibn al-Fakih (Bulddn, 74, French tr. 
Massé, go) makes Libya a locality of Egypt. Al- 
Ya*kübi (ulddn, 339, 342, tr. Wiet, 197, 201) speaks 
of Labiya as one of the districts (kira or Samad) 
dependent on Alexandria, while Yaka (iv, 368) 
places Lübiya between Alexandra amd Barka. 
Most of the mediaeval Arab geographers sce North 
African Libya as administratively part of Egypt 
(al-Makelal, Khitat, ed. Wiet, i, 56, 39, 311; Ibn 
Dukmák, v, 43; ab-Kalkashandl, Subk, ii, 386-7, 
390-1, citing the Rawé al-mijär and al-Kugät; sec 
further J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour 
servir d la géographie de lÉgpyie, Mém. IFAO, 
xxxvi, Cairo 1919, 163; A. Grohmann, Studien zur 
historischen Geographic wud Verwaltung der früh- 
mitielalierlichen. Agypten, Viema 1959, 8-9). The 
name also occurs as that of a mountain vaguely 
ted west of the Nile Valley. The passage in 
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al-Birbar, (K. al-Dfamahir fi matrifat a'-djasváhir, 
Hyderabad 1355, 100) naming Lübiya as a source 
of precious stones south of l'gypt, is certainly a mis- 
reading for Nubia, ‘The form Llbiya is used, excep- 
tionally, by al-Malertzl (Khijaf, ed. Wiet, i, 52), eit 
the Arabic version of Orosius, and therefore following 
the Latin form of the name. By late mediaeval 
times, the name Lübiya seems to have passed out of 
use in Arabic. It reappears in the roth century when 
it is clearly derived from European sources. A 
late Ottoman work of reference, the historical and 
geographical dictionary of Ahmed Rilfat (Lughát-i 
Iwribhivye ve diughrafiyye, vi, Istanbul 1300, t51) 
lists Libya in the form Libi, obviously transcribed 
from the French, and defines it as “the Greek name 
f Africa". The entry goes on to explain the different 
senses in which the word was subsequently used 
ends by noting that, in the writer’s own day, the 
term was confined to the regions "beyond Tripoli, 
Tunisia and Egypt and northeast of the Great Sahara 
Desert,” AIT Mubürak (Khitat, xv, 41), no doubt fol- 
lowing European practice, also uses the form Libiya 
for the region west of Egypt. 

‘The name Libya continued in occasional use in 
Europe, mainly in the context of ancient history. 
It was given greater precision and popularity by the 
Italian geographer P. Minutilli, whose Bibliografia 
della Libia was published in Turin in 1903, and who 
applies the term specifically to the two Turkish 
sandjaks of Cyrenaica (Barka [q.v.]) and Tripolitania 
(Tarābulus al-Gharb (¢..]), the only parts of the 

th Africa littoral that had not yet fallen under 
European control. Libya remained a geographical ex- 
pression until the Italian invasion and the Italian 
decree of s November 1912, proclaiming Italian sover- 
eignty over the two Turkish sandjags. It was made 
the official name of a country—for the first time 
since Diocletian—by the Italian royal decree of 
1 January 1934, whieh created a new colony, formed 
by che union of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and called 
Libya (Arabic Libiya). This form was retained by 
the independent state established after the ending 
ot Italian rule. 

Bibliography: Yor the earlier history, the 
reader is referred to the articles BARIA, FAZZÀN 
and r&sAsuLUs. Languages: On the Arabic 
spoken in Libya, see aAsivvA iii, 3. The Western 

See BERBERS, V, as well as 
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2, Libyco-Berber inscriptions, The Maghrib 
and the Sahara possess a large number of inscriptions. 
using a script peculiar to the North-West of Africa, 
which was given the name Numidian and later 
Libyan. The first name, which has fallen out of use, 
was, however, to be preserved to designate one of the 
forms of this script, known as Eastern, which is 
widespread in Tunisia and Eastern Algeria. 

‘The Libyan inscriptions published up to now and 
regarded as ancient, let us say pre-Islamic, ean be 
estimated at some 1,200, but the Sahara possesses 
thousands of more recent graffiti and inscriptions 
carved on weathered rocks in the same script, still 
used by the Touareg, who call it Tifimagh (See 
TERBERS. Vi). 

These inscriptions, whether the monumental texts 
‘of Dougga [rom the 2nd century B.C. or the simple 
Touareg graffiti, use only signs of a strictly geo- 
trical form, based for preference on the straight 
line. Also, the alphabet of Dougga which contains 23 
or 24 signs only uses the circle for two letters: ©: 
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B andO: R and the curve exceptionally ) for 
M, more often written J, and C for S, more often 
rendered by X. 

The other Libyan alphabets make more nse of 
the curve, which appears for example in five or six | 
Tifinagh signs. The dots, only present in the compo- | 
sition of two Eastern Libyan signs, are more frequent 
in Tifinagh (seven signs) where they sometimes. re- 
place the straight portions of the Eastern signs, atso 
= in) Eastern is rendered by: W in Tífíuagh. The 
Libyan scripts seem to have failed to appreciate any 
cursive form; the signs are clearly separated in the 
ancient scripts, which know nothing of connections | 
and ligatures, which are not so rare im Tifinagh, 
where the initial n and final / are joined in about 
twenty cases according to K. Prasce. 

Another characteristic is that the Libyan script, 
like the Tifinagh, remains essentially consonantal, 
The vowels are not transcribed graphically except 
at times with a dot in Tifinagh, at the end of certain 
words. The sign = seems to have had a separate 
function in the Eastern script, and the dot to have 
been the equivalent of ali 

The Libyan script, moreover, has no doubling of | 
consonants and does not indicate stress; also, the 
alphabet is limited. Tn fart, 24 signs are known in 
the so-called Fastern form, »f which one is doubtful, 
which agrees with the information given by an | 
African writer of the sth century, Fulgentius, accord- 
ing to whom the Libyan alphabet contained 23 signs. 

The Libyan inseriptions, the ancient Libyco- 
Berber or Tifinagh and the modern Tifinagh inscrip- 
tions, occupy a vast area which seems to correspond 
to the ancient domain of the Rerber ianguage. Rough- 
1y, the signs of thi seript are to be found in use froni 
the Mediterranean as far south as the Niger and from 
the Canary Islands to Libya. [t is towards the east 
that the limit of this seript’s use is least known. 

Iu Libya it was in common vse in the Fezzin 
and Tripolitania, Recently, at the time of his ex- 
cavation of Bu Ngem, R. Rebuffat noted that the 
Libyan inscriptions and graffiti there were influenced 
by Latin writing. Beyond there the evidence is less 
certain; nevertheless, a rock inscription found at 
Khor Kilobersa in Nubia was published recently, The 
signs of this inscription are sufficiently close to 
ancient Tifinagh ior Alvarez Delgade to suggest à 
transcription and translation. Another author, Zawo- 
dowsky, even considered serognisin nt it à contin 
ination ‘of Meroitic seript by. Libyau, but this h 
pothesis was rejected by the majority of specialists 
In this vast arva, the density of iuscriptions is 
highly variable and thev are, furthermore, of difer- 
ent periods. 

The zone with the highest concentration of Libyan 
inscriptions, their incus dassicws, is undoubted'y | 
North-West Tunisia and the part of Algeria adjacent 
to it; of the 1,124 published by JM. Chabot iw 
his Recueil des inscriptions libyques, 1,073 © 
front this region. It is in fact the land of the Numides 
Maseyles, cradle of the Numidian kingdom, where 
the Libyan language and script remained alive for 
a long time. In this district a large number of in- 
scriptions are, morcover, from the Konan period, 
The rest of Algeria, ay well ax Northern Morocco, 
contains a low density of inscriptions, Despite the 
discoveries made since the Recueil of J.-L. Chabot 
appeared in 1940-1, the number of these inscriptions 
has only risen to 27 in Northern Morncea (L. Galand), 
and those in Algeria to the west of SAUF ean be 
estimated at around fifty, of which abont ten are 
in Kabylia alone. 
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Things are less clear on approaching the Saharan 
regions. Exploration is incomplete and above all 
very unevenly conducted. Furthermore, geological 
and topographical conditions are very influential 
factors in distribution It is quite understandable 
that the flat regions, such as the Hamada or the 
basins occupied by dunes like the Western Great Erg, 
the Edeyen of Marzouk, contain very few inscriptions, 
while the rocky regions are infinitely richer. In 
the present state of our knowledge, which does not 
necessarily reflect the reality, the richest Saharan 
regions are the Hoggar and Tassili n'Ajjer, as well 
as its Libyan extension formed by the Acacus, the 
Air, the Adrar of the lforas and the southern edge 
of the Atlas chain, particularly the south of the 
High Atlas, the Anti-Atlas and the Rio de Oro. 

Inscriptions whose signs are close to the Saharan 
alphabet are uot exceptional in the Canary Islands. 

Periodically, "Libyan" inscriptions are mentioned 
outside the Berber domain, such as those of the 
Grotto Regina at Palermo, which, if their relation- 
ship to Libyan is confirmed, can be explained by 
the presence of Numidian mercenaries in-the Punic 
contingents of Sicily. Others have been shown to be 
bad readings of Latin inscriptions (an inscription 
of La Garde Freinet, Var, attributed to the "Sara- 
cens”) or the most fantastic interpretations, such 
as inscriptions found in Mexico or even Chile, 

‘Traditionally, there are several distinguishable 
“alphabets” in the Libyan script. Some are contem- 
poraneous with each other, such as the so-called 
Eastern and Western alphabets. The Libyco-Berber 
scripts of the Northern Sahara and the ancient Tifi- 
nagh preceded the Tifmugh used at the present day 
by the Touaregs, who are unable to read the ancient 
Tifinagh. Modern Tifinagh can undergo regional 
variations which are still little known. 

‘The Eastern alphabet covers the north of Tripoli- 
tania, Tunisia and Eastern Algeria; the western 
of its use is to the east of Sétif, although 
two iwestern-type inseriptions may be seen at Guelma 
and some eastern-type inscriptions may exceptionally 
‘be foun in Kabylia: such is the case of the decorated 
stele featuring a person standing found at Lakhdaria 
(ex-Palesiro), which bears on its main face, on either 
side of the person, an iuscription with eastern signs. 
This inscription mentions offices and titles similar 
to those in use in Dogga in the 2nd ceniury B.C. 
"This detail allows us to put forward the hypothesis 
that it may well be an official inscription of the 
Numidian Massyhian kingdom and somewhat "for- 
eign” ina land that was in ancient times Masaesylian 
and the later Mauritania. This hypothesis may be 
strengthened by the existence on the reverse of the 
stele of graffiti using the Western script, which is that 
of the other inscriptions of the region. In the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, the stele of Lakhdaria 
is the westernmost evidouce of the Numidian or Kas- 
tern alphabet which seems to us to be more precisely 
Massy 

"The Western Libyan alphabet covers the lands 
peopled by the Masaesylians and Moors. Tt con- 
tains a greater number of signs than the Eastern, 
‘but also presents more variations; some signs known 
Algeria are unknown in Morocco, and vice-versa, 
This script thus occupies a vast region, for all the 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions of the Northern Sahara 
and the Atlas belong to it to a greater or lesser 
extent, A grest many of the Canary Islands inscrip- 
tions have the same sims, whoxe value is unfortuna- 
toly not known with any certainty; besides, it is 
hardly likely that the Western seript and that of 
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the Libyco-Berber inscriptions can be transcribed in | 


the same way everywhere. This does not prevent 
three signs + JV (read from right to left) being 








found throughout the western area, from Guelma : 





to the Atlantic, and is evidence of a cert 
Modern Tifimagh signs, current or su 


wrrent, 
whose use goes back at least to the sth century 
A.D. (tomb of Tni Hinan in Hoggar), are known 
throughout the Touareg world and go beyond it on 
the north-west, to Touat and Gourara, where they 
were even in use among the Judaised Berbers, 

In some regions such as the Anti-Atlas, particularly 





in the Tinzouline, the signs of the Western script. 
are sometimes mixed with small animal figures 
(horse, dog, oryx) which appear to act as pictograms: 
they are so closely linked that it makes it hard to 
believe that they do not have the same semantic 
content. The presence of dromedary figures in the 
same scenes prevents these inscriptions from being 
regarded as very ancient. These pictograms, if 
they really play this role, cannot serve to support 
the hypothesis of the Libyan alphabet coming into 
being through transformations of ancient marks 
of ownership and other traditional drawings, such 
as those which still figures in tattoos. 

However, it should be noted that Tifinagh has 
two signs: 1b, asign which has the value Dj, and. X, 
which bas the value Z, the two of which seem 
to be derived from signs of a figurative, more or 
ess anthropomorphic, character. More frequently, 
Libyan Tifinagh is written in horizontal lines, but 
the meaning of.the reading is highly variable; some- 
times it is from right to left, sometimes from left 
to right, from top to bottom and in boustrophedon. 
K. Prasse noted that the use of a movable support, 
such as a sheet of paper, actually favoured this 
tendency. There are even some inscriptions known 
which describe almost closed curves, 

‘Only the current form of Tifinagh and the Eastern 
Libyan alphabet can be transcribed, the former 
because the script and language are still in use 
among the Touareg, the latter because we have at 
our disposal several Libyco-Punic inscriptions, im 
particular that of Dougga, where we know that the 
Libyan text corresponds quite closely to the Punic 
text, This last has also transcribed, without trans- 
lation, some Libyan titles or municipal oftices, 
such as LOGMIL or GZB, which, it seems, had no 
‘equivalent in the Punic towns, Unfortunately, while 
the value of the signs is basically known aud only re- 
quires some verification or points of detail, the 
language of the Libyan inscriptions is still unknown 
tous. The little that is known of Libyan, some elements 
oi vocabulary and some presumed grammatical 
functions, show clearly that this language belongs 
to Berber; an ancient Berber, certainly, and imper- 
fectly transcribed by a strictly consonantal alpha- 
bet, but which cannot be fundamentally different 
from the numerous current Berber dialects. 

However, since the composition of the famous 
Recueil of Chabot, the very few specialists in this 
field have in general refused to suggest any trans- 
lation of the texts, which are indeed very short, 
‘of the majority of the Libyan inscriptions; some 
even go so far as to pose the question of whether 
Libyan belongs to Berber. This carefulness contrasts 
with the adventurous attempts of G. Marcy, who, re- 
lying on Berber, particularly Moroccan Tamazight 
and Towareg Tamakak, suggested a translation for 
most of the Libyan inscriptions known in his time. 
"This attempt was followed by M. Alvarez Delgado, 
who extends it to some Canary Islands inscriptions. 
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Between the possibly exaggerated carefulness 
of the former, and the certainly dangerous enthusiasm 
of the latter, there has to be a middle position 
which accepts at the same time both the most 
serious checking and control and the minium of 
hypothesis indispensable for the progress of all- 
knowledge. 

The Western alphabet contains some supplemen- 
tary signs which are absent in the Eastern and whose. 
originality has been demonstrated by L. Galand 
in his Inscriptions antiques du Maroc. The use of 
these two ancient alphabets was certaiuly contempo- 
raneous, and it would be a mistake to believe, 
following a historicising logic, that the Eastern 
alphabet is the older because the script came from 
the East. Personally, adoptiny a hypothesis of J. 
Février, the author of the present article would 
carry it so far as to think that the Kastern form 
of the Libyan script (Numidian or Massylian alpha- 
bet) is a recast and simplified form of the original 
script due to contact with Punic, whereas outside 
the Massylian territory the old forms continued to 
be employed and to evolve until they became moder 
Tifinagh, which itself affords variations. His only 
disagreement with the hypothesis presented by J. 
Février is over the age of this adaptation, which 
Vivrier placed im the 3rd century or the beginning 
of the and century B.C., whereas it seems to be mitch 
earlier. 

Among others, the hypothesis has for long been 
prevalent that the Libyan alphabet derived directh- 
from the Punic alphabet, as the name Tifinagh 
xiven to the present form of this script implies. 
But it is widely recognised that an origin derived 
from etymology can be fallacious. Nevertheless, the 
Libyan alphabet has several signs in common with 
the Punic script where they have the same value 
(G, T, SH). S. Gsell, however, raised considerable 
objections to this opinion. The writing of the Punic 
characters, as they are transmitted by numerous 
steles from Carthaye, Utica, Hadrumeta and Cirta, 
is radically different from those of all the Libyan 
alphabets. Not only do nearly all the Punic sigus have 
a cursive form, while the Libyan signs are angular and 
geometrical, but even the meaning of the script dif- 
fers. All the Punic inscriptions, like every Semitic 
text, are written in horizontal lines from right to 
left, while the Libyan inscriptions are generally 
written from bottom to top im vertical columns, 
particularly those which we have every reason to 
believe the most ancient, It is only at Dougga for 
several decades, during the reigns of Massinissa and 
Micipsa, that some inscriptions of an official char- 
acter were written in horizontal lines. These in- 
scriptions number eleven, which represent a hun- 
dredth of the texts gathered by J.-B. Chabot. This 
proportion would be even smaller if we were to take 
account of the inscriptions discovered since, The case 
of the texts inscribed at Dougya is thus highly origi- 
nal and denotes a very powerful Punic influence, 
but this appears to be only a factor of modernisa- 
tion and not as an especially determining original 
element. 

If we are to look, as is most likely, among the 
Near Eastern scripts for the forms from which 
the Libyan alphabet derives, it is not to the Phoeni- 
clan of Africa as it is known at Carthage, but to a 
more archaic script that we should turn, which 
would explain the similarities remarked with the 
South Arabian scripts (Himyarite, Sabaean), but 
also. with the Turdetan alphabet of Southern 
Spain. 
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The script did not necessarily penetrate Africa 
by sea, and it is actually more likely that it crossed 
the continent and that the Numidian Massylian 
form (the most recent of the ancient Libyan alpha- 
bets) may have arisen out of a transtormation of 
the archaic forms in contact with the Punic 
world. 





As far as this alphabet itself is concerned, two 
eld hypotheses may definitely be rejected. The 
first is that of Meltzer, according to whom the 





Eastern alphabet was wholly invented by Masinissa, 
for we know today that some Libyan inscriptions are 
earlier than this king and, further, that the ) 
dian royal administration employed Punic exc 
in its official inscriptions, as it did in the legends 
en itscoins. The other hypothesis, that vf Lidzbarski, 
who wanted to link Libyan with Neo-Punie, i» cven 
more improbable, for it is based on a totally out- 
dated chronology of the Neo-Punie script 

1f the origin of the Libyan alphabet poses some 
insoluble problems, it is even inore difficult to date. 
its invention or introduction. 

Contrary tu the vie thors (1). Wa 
chet, S. Gsell), the tions or si 
which are found on some rock carvings as at Kef 
Mektouba, Chaba Naima and Khanguct ef Hadjar, 
not be contemporaneous with these latter. 1t is 
now known that these carvings are for the most part 
Neolithic and thus very mieh earlier than every 
script. Careful examination reveals in every case 
that the inscriptions are superimposed on the 
carvings. 

However, this is not the case with the inscription 
from the Azib n'Tkkis (High Atlas, Morocco}. This 
inscription occupies a vertical cartouche delimited 
in an anthropomorphic figure of whieh ft forms an 
indisputable part. It is certain that this inseription, 
which contains fifteen or sixteen signs not belonging 
t0 the Saharan alphabet, is contemporaneous with 
the carving. The technique of the lines, the patina, 
style and details such ws the representation of the 
sex and the lateral fringes, whieh accompany the 
figure, are identical with other carvings which are 
usually attributed to the Old lironze Age (El Argar 
civilisation in Spain). Even assigning it as late as 
possible within the archaeological context, this 
inscription seems to us clearly earlier than the 
6thsth century B.C. 

In Morocco, we also have the inscription of Sidi 
Slimane of the Gharb which refers to the tumulus 
that it adjoins and with which it is consequently 
contemporaneous; the funerary furniture of this, 
monument belongs to the 4th-3th century B.C. 















































In Eastern Algeria the bazma (Palaeo-Berber | 


dry-stone burial chamber) at Tiddis coutained 
pottery, a piece of which has three Libyan letters 
painted on its belly. The bones contained in the 
pottery of this tomb have been dated fron 2200 + 
100 years to 250 + 100 B.C. So this inscription is 
quite likely to be older than the bilingual dedica- 
tion of the Temple of Massinissa at Dougga, dating 
from the tenth year of the reign of Micipsa, i.e. 
138 B.C. This inscription was for a leng time the 
only Libyan text reliably dated, and there was also 
an unconscious tendency to regard it as the oldest, 
Astudy by J. G. Février of the inscriptions of Dougga, 
mentioning municipal offices, allows us to recon- 
struct the genealogy of an important person, Safot, 
who was twice (during one year?) prince of the city, 
Taking account of this genealogy, it is possible to 
date back two other inscriptions (WIL, 10, 11) 
to 2 generation preceding the dedications of 139; 
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| these inscriptions would date from the decade 170- 
180 B.C. 

In the Sahara, the datable documents are rarer, 
but a preliminary investigation has shown that 
Tifinagh is very much older than the historians, 
who believed that the Berbers only conquered the 
Sahara in the 3rd century of our era following the 
pressure exerted by Rome on the land routes of the 
north, formerly thought. In Fazzin, some 7ifinagh 
scripte are carved on amphora found at Germa which 
date from the rst century of our era. Among these 
| graffiti figures sizn td, which exists only in the 
| Sabaran alphabet. The Fazzán necropolis thus proves 
| that in the ist century of our era, Tifinagh was in 
use in the heart of the Sahar: 

In the massif of the Hoggar, the stele of Assckretu, 
whose inscriptions and carvings appear very ancient 
(H.. Camps-labrer), is worth citing, and especially 
the carved blocks of the funerary monument of 
"ri n. Hinan at Abalessa. These blocks which bear 
Tifinagh script have been cut so as to form part of 
the constructiou of the monument, of vhich they e. 
stitute the Tower courses. The cutting bas mutilated 
or interrupted some carved texts. This Tifinagh, 
which belongs, however, to the modern alphabet, is 
thus at least contemporaneous with the monument 
and probably older; the funerary furniture and the 
isotopic date caleulated from the wood of tho bed or 
stretcher on which Yi n Hinan reposed, date the con- 
struction of the monument back to the sth century 
of our era, 

Such are the chronological pointers which allow 
us fo assert the great antiquity of the Libyan seript 
in the Maghrib, where it clearly earlier than 
the reign of Massinissa, ie. nt the emergence of 
the Numidians and Moors into history, As for the 
Sahara, the use of Tifinagh goes back to at least 
the beginning of our era and probably much 
earlier. 

Hibiiography: It is not possible to present 

a vompiete bibliography of the Libyan inscriptions 

The various histories of the alphabet and of writing 

should be consulted, particularly that of J 

Vévrier, Paris 1948, and M. Cohen, La grande 

invention de l'écriture et son évolution. Documenta- 

tion et index, Paris 1958, 90-1. A very complete 

bibliography, for the period, is given by J.-B. 
| Chabot in the Recueil des inscriptions libyques, 
aris 1940-r. See also C. Meinhof, Die Libyschen 
Inschriften. Fine. Untersuchung, Leipzig 1932-5: 
L. Galand, Inscriptions libyques, in Inscriptions 
auliques du Maroe, Paris 1966; J. Alvarez Delgado, 
Inseripeiones libicas de Canarias, ensayo de inter- 
pretacion libica, a Laguna, Tenerife 964. The 
greatest caution should be exercised in using 
G. Marcy, Les inscriptions bilingues de l'Afrique du 
Nord, Paris 1936, and the numerous articles of 
this author which appeared in Hespéris (1934-7), 
AIEO Alger (1936) and R. Afr. (1937). 

L. Galand provides annually a report entitled 
"Les udes de 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord. In these chronicles 
the discoveries and analyses of Lil 
are mentioned regularly, These reports have been 
collected in a volume entitled Langue et littérature 
berbères. Vingt-cing ans d'études, Paris 1979. 
the chronology of the inscriptions, sce G, Camps, 
Recherches sur les plus anciennes inscriptions 
libyques de l'Afrique du Nord et du Sahara, in 
Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux 
historiques, N.S., x-xi (1974-5), 146-66, 

(G. Canes) 
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3. Modern history, — On 29 September 1911, 
Italy declared war on Turkey and started its long- 
planned invasion of the Libyan littoral. Italian 
troops did not succeed in penetrating beyond the 
coastal strip dve to stiff resistance by combined 
Turkish-Libyan Forces. Negotiations between ltaly 
and Turkey resulted in the Peace Treaty of Ouchy 
(47 October 1912). On the battlefield, however, 
Libyan resistance did not subside. During World 
War 1 the Italians were virtually besieged in their 
coastal strongholds. In Cyrenaica, Fazzan and the 
Sirtica, resistance was led by Abmad al-Sharif 
(1873-1933), head of the Sands! order, with support 
from Turkey and Germany. It was under their in- 
fluence that he decided to attack British Forces 
in Western Egypt in November ors. Defeated, he 
transferred all political and military control of Cyre- 
naica to his cousin Muhammad Idris al-Sanûsi (born 
1882), In April 1917 agreements were reached be- 
tween Idris and the British and Italians (the Accords 
of ‘Akrama). The Sanjist-Italian accord was super- 
seded in October 1920 by the Accord of al-Radjma, 
in which Idris was recognised as the independent 
ruler (Amir) of the interior oases. 

In Tripolitania, leadership was divided. Though a 
number of tribal leaders (inler alios Ramadan al- 
ShtaywI (or Suwayhili) and the Ibàdl Berber Sulay- 
mán al-Barünl) agreed on establishing a Tripolitanian 
Republic (Diumküriyya Tardbwlsiyso) in roro, 
fighting soon broke out between tribal factions. To 
overcome dissensions and to strengthen their position 
vis-à-vis the Italians, they decided to offer Idris 
al-Sanist the amirate of all Libya. This put him in 
a predicament, for he was bound to the accords with 
the Italians. On the other hand, refusal of the offer 
would undermine his position with his adherents. 
Finally, he decided to accept the offer, but subse- 
quently fled the country to Cairo (1922). 

Full-scale war in Libya was resumed after Musso- 
nis take-over in Rome in 1922. Due to its internal 
divisions, resistance in Tripolitania was soon crushed, 
but in Cyrenaia the charismatic leadership of 
the Sanüsi representative *Umar al-Mukhtàr in- 


spired Bedouin resistance for almost ten years | 


until at last be was injured in battle, imprisoned 
and publicly hanged on 16 September 1931. Pacitica- 
tion of Libya being completed, the Italians started 
extensive agricultural colonisation schemes in the 
fertile coastal plains, In 1935 they completed the 
strategic coastal road connecting Tripotitania and 
Cyrenaica. The onset of World War 11 impeded fur- 
ther Italian development plans. After severe fighting 
between Germany and the Allied Forces, in January 
1943 all of Libya was occupied by British and Free 
French Forces. Idris al-Sanüsl had assisted the British 
war effort from Cairo, and aa army of Libyan exiles 
under the Sanüst flag had participated in the libera- 
tion of Cyrenaica, 

After World War 11 the future fate of Libya was 
put before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. On 21 November 1949 it was decided that 
Libya should become an independent state before 1 
January 1952. A UN Commissioner, the Dutchman 
‘Adriaan Pelt, was appointed to supervise the power- 
transfer from British and French military govern- 
ments. The UN decision stimulated political debate 
on the future form of an independent Libya. Two 
opposing groups emerged, The older tribal and reli- 
gious leaders, mainly concentrated in Cyrenaica 
and Fazzán, supported a federation under the Sandsi 
crown, The younger generation, influenced by Arab 
nationalism, advocated a unitary republic. This 





no doubt would lead to the preponderance of Tripoli- 
tania, with its larger population and its better- 
developed economy and thus reduce the influence 
of Idris's supporters. They were wary of Idris's close. 
bonds with Britain. The outcome of the debate, 
however, was anticipated by the proclamation of 
Idris al-Sandst as head of an independent amirate 
of Cyrenaica, while control of foreign affairs and 
defence remained with Britain (ro49). After this, 
ldris would not support the independence of a 
united Libya unless under his own crown. 

Libyan independence was declared on 24 December 
1951. (Due to peculiar international circumstances 
it was only in 1935 admitted to the UN.) The con- 
stitution provided for a hereditary monarchy under 
a Sanist King and a representative federal govern- 
ment consisting of two houses (a Senate and a House 
of Representatives). The King was endowed with 
extensive powers, including the right to select and 
dismiss the Prime Minister, to appoint half the 
Senate and to dissolve the elected parliament. The 
political system never matured. The first elections 
to be held on 19 February 1952 resulted in a victory 
for government candidates, but voting results were 
contested by the opposition parties. Demonstrations 
ended in violent clashes with police forces. As a 
result, all political parties and programmes were 
suppressed. From that moment, Libyan politics 
gradually degraded into the assertion of family, 
tribal and parochial interests. 

The next two decades witnessed increasing pressure 
‘on Libyan society, An unprecedented oil boom was 
the main cause. Libya’s first oil was struck in 1955; 
in 1962 it joined OPEC; and in 1969 Libya had al- 
ready become the world’s fourth largest oil producer. 
Oil revenues ended Libya's dependency on foreign 
financial aid and allowed a more assertive policy. 
In order better to cope with the exigencies of oil 
exploration, in 1963 the cumbersome federal system 
was abolished. Social changes set in with developing 
oil industry, Urbanisation and  industrialisation 
gave birth to a new stratum of traders, service-men 
and technicians; petroleum and dock workers 
started to organise in trade unions. The new social 
groupings were denied political expression. Subse- 
quent tensions were heightenod by foreign politics. 
During the Suez crisis (1956) and again in 1967 
there were violent outbursts of Arab nationalist 
feelings. But Libya, a member of the Arab League 
since 1953, was tied to the West in its foreign policy 
by the presence of British and US military bases. The 
government, though briefly joining the Arab oil em- 
bargo of 1967, had no means adequately to meet wide- 
spread popular support for a Nasserist policy, This 
undermined the King's authority. 

On z September 959, Idris was deposed. In spite 
of an initial wave of popular enthusiasm, the revolu- 
tion remained entirely an army affair. [t had been 
planned and implemented by a movement of "Free 
Officers" modelling itself on the Nasserist revolution. 
A Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) took 
control of affairs. It consisted of twelve officers 
under the general leadership oí Colonel Mufammar 
al-Kadhdhâf (Gaddafi). Political parties remained 
suppressed. An attempt at broadening the RCC's 
political base was made by creating the Arab Soci 
list Union (1972). Lack of cadre, apathy and hostil- 
ity from traditional leadership caused its failure. 
Another attempt was made in 1973 by the proctama- 
tion of the popular revolution. Its ideology was set 
forth by Muammar al-Kadhdhafl in his Green books 
(see Bibl. In these, he propagated his Third World 
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theory which refuted parliamentary democracy as 
well as class domination. Libya was to be governed 
by Popular Congresses (mw'tamardi sha‘biyya and 
Popular Committees (lididm sha‘biyya) in every 
section of society. On 2 March 1977, power was 
officially transferred to the people and the country 
renamed the Djamdhiriyya (Masses' Republic). 

In oil policies, republican Libya took a national- 
istic stand, leading to a sharp price increase and a 
major share in production. On the international 
scene, the theme of Arab unity was paramount, 
though al-Kadhdhifi's Third World theory has 
universalist aspirations, 

Bibliographical: Indispensable bibliogra- 
phical materials are to be found in H. Schlüter, 
Indes Libycus. Bibliography of Libya 1957-1969 
with supplementary material 1915-7956, Boston 
Mass, 1972, and Index Libycus. Bibliography of 
Libya 1970-1975 with supplementary material. 
Vol, L. Titles. (al-Fihris al-Libi 1390 ila 1395-1970 
ila 1975), Tripoli nd. On the colonial period, 
a lot of material is available, especially in Italian. 
A good short account is to be found in E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford 1049. 
For the period 1943-1960: Ismail Raghib 
Khalidi, Constitutional Development im Libya, 
Beirut 1956; Majid Khadduri, Modern Libya. 4 
study in political development, Baltimore 1963; 





and the account of UN-Commissioner Adriaan Pelt, | 


Libyan independence and the United Nations. A ease 
of planned decolonization, New Haven and London 
1970, On revolutionary Libya: Muhammad 
Mustafi Zaydin, Idiyaliadjiyyat al-thawra al- 
Libiyya, Benghazi 1973; Ruth First, Libya. 
The elusive revolution, Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex 1974; La Libye nouvelle. Rupture et continuité, 
Paris 1975; Henri Pierre Habib, Politics and 
government of revolutionary Libya, Ottawa 1975; 
Omar I. El-Fathaly, M. Palmer and R. Chackerian, 
Political development and bureaucracy in Libya, 
Lexington Mass. 1977; Omar 1. El-Fathaly and 
M. Palmer, Politica! development and social change 
in Libya, Lexington, Mass. 1980; C. Kooij, Islam 
in Qadhafi's Libya: religion and politics im a 
developing country, Amsterdam 1980; Habib 
Wadā‘a al-Husnāwi, Min al-Djumhūriyya ilā 'I- 
Diamáhiriyya. Dirdsát fi thawrat al-Fatih min 
Sibtimbir fi. Libiyd, Tripolis 1982. On oil: F. C. 
Waddams, The Libyan Oil industry, London 1980. 
Yearly economie, political, social and cultural 
surveys, besides documents and studies, i: 
Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Paris. A good 
general history is J. Wright, Libya, London 1969, 
and also idem, Libya. 4 modern history, London 
nd. Mu‘ammar al-Kadhdhafi’s ideology is to be 
found in his al-Kitdb al-AkAdar al-Fasl al-awa 
Hall muskkilot al-dimakratiyya “Sulfat al-sha' 
al-Fast al-thant: Hall al-mushkil al-iktisad! “al- 
Ishtirāhiyya”. al-Fast al-thilith: al-Rukn al- 
iditima Ui “I-nazariyya al-‘alamiyya al-thélitha, 
in many editions and translations. 

(R. J. L. TER LAAN) 
4. Ethnography and demography. Since the 
early 1860s, when Libya began to export oil on an 
international stale, the social and economic structure 
of its population has been undergoing a continuous 

Process of accelerated and extensive change. None- 

theless, studies of Libyan culture and society and 

its institutionalised forms—the family, kinship 
systems, political organisation, legal procedures, 
religious beliefs and practices, ete.—must still take 
into account geographical and historical diversities 





























within the country and among its inhabitants, The 
three regions of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica (Barka), 
and the Fazzin have had different economies, 
varying external connections, and experienced 
specific historical and cultural influences; and inter- 
each of these regions has been diversified in 
particular ways. 

Along the Mediterranean coastline of 1,200 miles 
lies a fertile coastal strip nowhere broader than 
50 miles. The barren Gulf of Sirte, an arc of some 
300 miles where the desert comes right down to 
‘the sea, separates the settled coastal areas of Tri- 
politania from those of Cyrenaica. These areas are 
well-watered, enjoy a Mediterranean climate and con- 
tain the principal cities, towns and villages inhabi- 
ted by the overwhelming majority of the country’s 
population. The western coastal zone includes the 
capital city of Tripoli; the inland hills of Djabal 
Nafisa, with sufficient rainfall for habitation, and 
ancient olive groves surrounding small Berber-speak- 
ing towns and troglodytic settlements formerly in- 
habited by Libyan Jews; and, between the fertile 
coast and the hills, the arid plain of Djafiira, The cas- 
tern zone contains the country's second largest city, 
Benghazi, and the Djabal Akhdar mountain range 
which runs in an arc parallel to the coast from Derna 
to south of Benghazi and whose uplands, rising to 
2,000 feet, receive plentiful rainfall, 

To the south of this strip lies a second zone which 
in the past has been too arid for permanent settle- 
ment, but which is sufficiently watered to provide 
grazing and crops of barley for nomadic herders. 
Although rains were uncertain and the hot wind from. 
the south (gibh) could “shrivel plaats like a flame”, 
this was the country's main barley-producing area. 

Beyond this zone was an absolute desert with the 
exception of four oasis groups in Cyrenaica— Diagh- 
bab (g.x.], Djala, Marada and Kufra [qe.], and the 
spare half-dozen oases of the Fazzia [q.v.]. Only 
about one-twentieth of the country’s total population 
lived in this area of extreme desert climate. 

The divisive geographical features of Libya were 
witigated by trade, religion and, finally, by the 
political unity created by Italian colonisation, 
beginning ín r9rt and furthered by the Second World 
War, Before the opening of West African ports in the 
19th century, a good proportion of the wealth of tro- 
pical Africa had reached Europe by way of Libya. 
From the Fazzin and Cyrenaica, gold, ivory, ebony, 
ostrich feathers and slaves transported to the em- 
poria of Tripoli and Benghazi had sustained oasis- 
dwellers, camel-herders and merchant townsmen. 
‘The PazzAn had been a wealthy community of slave- 
owning merchants, Berber-speaking Tuaregs with 
trading networks as far as Timbuctu, in parts of 
the Sahara and into the Westera Sudan; while 
Cyrenaica had controlled the caravan route 
through Kufra to Wadai. When this commerce 
ceased, the Tuareg moved further west while the 
former Tebu-speaking slaves remained in the oases, 
subsisting as crop-sharing peasants until the oil boom. 
of the rg6os. Most of these areas, as well as the 
Djabal Akhdar and the tribes in the plain of Diafára, 
‘were more or less autonomous and maintained their 
‘own locally-based social structures. 

Until tbe 1950s, at least four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Tripolitania lived from agriculture and 
animal-rearing. In the Diafára, a number of tribes, 
integrated in a complex social and economic pattern. 
that included sedentary peasants, transhumants, and 
oasis cultivators, were linked by suff [q..] rela- 
tions of alliance which transcended other loyalties. 
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In Cyrenaica, as well, the combination of nomadism, 
pastoralism, and some cultivation, along with the 
significant seasonal variations in climate, assumed 
a characteristic form of social organisation, viz., 
the segmentary tribal system. Throughout Libya (and 
elsewhere in North Africa and the Middle East), the 
disposition of non-urban groups reflected the distri- 
bution and exploitation of natural resources, and the 
usage of common concepts, especially tbat of the seg- 
mentary tribal system, was widespread and of central 
importance. Nonetheless, these shared concepts often 
glossed over diverse adaptations to different types 
of ecologies. Thus, for example, in Cyrenaica the 
virtually sedentary cow and goat herders of the Dja- 
bal Akhdar and the camel and sheep pastoralists of 
the semi-desert area differed significantly in the 
pattern of their social relationships. The idiom of 
“tribe” also nominally existed in the cities of the 
coastal area, but the urban élites with their cosmo- 
politian values and social structure had more resem- 
blances and affinities with their urban counterparts 
in the Arab and Muslim world than they did with the 
tribesmen of their hinterlands. 

Libya, like the rest of predominantly Berber 
North Africa, had been invaded in the sth/rith 
century by the Banü Hilal [z..] and Bani Sulaym 
gv}, some of the former settling in Tripolitania, 
and the latter in Cyrenaica, These tribal movements 
from the east accelerated the process of Arabisation 
and the spread of Islam and produced a fusion of 
cultures and races. Only small pockets of Berber- 
speakers have resisted. In Tripolitania there are 
communities of sedentary agriculturalists along the 
northern fringes of Djabal Nafüsa between Yetren and 
Nalut, and on the coast at Zuara; these Berber-speak- 
ers, who are further distinguished by their adher- 
ence to the Ibadiyya [g.1.] sect, constitute an esti- 
mated 4% of the population of Tripotitania; in ad- 
dition, there are in the oases of Ghadamés anil Ghat 
Berber-speaking Tuareg. To complete the linguistic 
description, mention should again be made of the 
Tebu of Fazzin and southern Cyrenaica who speak 
their own language, a Sudanic dialect. Finally, 
amongst the Arabic-speaking population, the Libyan 
Jewish communities deserve inclusion: before emi- 
grating en masse during the decade following the 
Second World War, the Jews numbered some 
30,000, most of them in Tripolitania. Their communi- 
ties had their own internal social structures and 
values, and they played an important role in economic. 
life, particularly trade. 

Tn regard to religion, the overwhelming majority 
ot Libyans have long adhered to the Sunni creed 
and followed the Malik! school of law. Yet neither 
their beliefs, nor the history of the country, may be 
understood without taking into account the reviv- 
alist movement of the Saniisiyya [9.0.], à neo-Süft 
order established by Muhammad ‘Alt al-Sanast 
(1787-1859). The order, founded on a network of Jod- 
ges, spread along the desert oases from Tripolitania 
to the Sudan. With his headquarters in the interior 
at Djaghbüb, a strategic centre for consolidating 
power and spreading the creed among tribes along the 
caravan routes, the head of the order created a politi- 
cal-religious organisation that was to lead the 
opposition to Italian penetration and eventually be- 
come transformed into the Libyan Kingdom under 
the mule of a descendant of the founder, King Idris. 
‘The Sanist order, as an Islamic revivalist movement, 
gave the population of the country a religious zeal 
and, aroused by Italy's attack, a sense of unity that 
developed into Libyan nationalism. 














During the period of Italy’s colonisation of Libya, 
a large number of agricultural estates belonging 
to Italian individuals and development companies 
were established: a programme of state and land- 
grant colonisation in the 1920s was followed by large- 
scale agricultural settlement by Italian peasant 
families in the 1930s. The invasion and the colonial 
occupation disrupted and influenced the economic 
and social life of the indigenous population in a 
myriad of ways; e.g. there was an increase in seden- 
tarisation among nomads, the breakdown of cor- 
porate groups, the spread of education, and a massive 
exodus of poor rural pastoralists and agriculturalists 
to take up wage labour in the cities and towns of the 
coastal region, especially after the Second World War. 

Since independence in 1951, the government has 
created a new group of Libyan farmers by trans- 
ferring to them former Italian lands (and eventually 
nationalising those lands in 1971) and establishing 
a National Agricultural Settlement Agency. More- 
over, it has instituted policies for land use, irrigation, 
rural settlement (and, since the revolution of 1969, 
a state policy for rural development with projects 
planned for the Djafára plain, Diabal Akhdar, Kufra, 
Serir and Fazzán), and Eas generally sought to raise 
the contribution of agriculture to tbe national econ- 
‘omy. But because of the phenomenal development 
of oil and the growth of industry and services, agri- 
culture has declined significantly since the pre-r96r 
period when it involved 70% of the labour force, 

In 1964 oil in Libya began to flow on an inter- 
national level. Since then it has transformed the 
country from a poor agricultural and desert backland 
to a land of affluence and one of the biggest oil 
exporters in the world. With an estimated annual 
average income of $ 8 billion per year (1978) and a 
per capita Gross National Product of $ 6,310, Libya 
has become the richest country in Africa and the fif- 
teenth richest country in the world (1997 World Bank 
Report). The national economy now depends on the 
oil sector, which accounted for about 62% of Gross 
Domestic Product in 1980. The government (renamed 
since 1973 the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jama- 
hiriya, to replace the Libyan Arab Republic establish- 
ed following the coup d’éiat led by Colonel Muammar 
al-Kadhdhift (Gaddafi) in 1969) has concentrated 
jn its latest Development Plan (1976-80) on the needs 
of electricity, water supplies, sewage and housing, 
and the creation of three major industrial complexes. 
It is the urban sector, where one-third of the labour 
force are foreigners and less than 3% women, which 
now receives governmental priorities. 

Libya is on the way to becoming a highly-urbanised 
society. About half of its population in 1978 of 
3,014,100 (of whom 2,597,609 are Libyans) live in 
towns of 20,000 or larger. lts accelerated urban 
growth results from migration, natural increase and 
immigration of foreign labour. Between r966 and 
1973, towns of 25,000 or more population grew by 
20% annually, one of the highest rates in the world 
(Natural increase for the same period was 4.2%. 
The urban regions of Tripoli and Benghazi (10% of 
the country’s total area) contain 92% of the total 
population, include fourteen of the fifteen towns 
with a population of at least 10,000, and are res- 
ponsible for 86% of Libya's agricultural production. 
‘The city of Tripoli has grown from a population of 
some 30,000 at the beginning of the century, to 
110,000 (1931), to 240,000 (1954) and to an estimated 
820,000 in 1980; while Benghazi, according to the 
1980 estimate, has some 400,000 inhabitants. By 
the end of this century, it is expected that of Libya's 
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population of 5.5 to 7 million, 67% to 74% will live 
in cities of 20,000 or more, Le. that the number 
of city-dwellers will triple or quadruple. The study 
of social and cultural changes consequent to these 
processes greatly increases the challenges to Libyan 
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LIHYA-YI SHERIF, te hairs of the Prophet. 

[n imitation of the Prophet's practice shaving of the 

hair and beard later became a sunna, According to 

ak-Bukhóri, during his peniltimate and last pil- 
grimages, Muhammad permitted people who wanted 
to get his hair when he was being shaved (Ahmet 

Zebidi Zeynüddin, Sahih-i Buhari muhlasarı tecridi 

sarih tercemesi, tr, Ahmed Naim-Kâmil Miras, 

Istanbul 1926-46, vi, 193-8, x, 442). The hairs of 

his head and beard, thus obtained, were preserved 

and later circulated in all Islamic countries. People 
kept this hair in a bottle, wrapped in layers of green 





























cloth, in mosques, palaces, etc., opening this on 
public festivals such as during the days of Kandil, 
Bayram, and in the second half of Ramadan. In 
the houses of the rich, the Libya-yi Sherif was re- 
garded with respect and placed in an honoured, 
elevated position. In the mosques it stood on a high 
stool on the landing above the last stair of the 
pulpit (Osman Ergin, Türkiye maarif tarihi, Istanbul 
193943, i, 172; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmants 
tarih deyimleri ve terimleri sözlüğü, Istanbul 1971, 
ii, 366). 

Although it means properly a hair from the head 
of beard of the Prophet, it is called Saķal-t Sherif 
incorrectly by the public in the Turkish-speaking 
countries, meaning the Prophet's beard only. 

‘The Lihya-vi Sherif is today kept in a silver box 
at the Topkapt Palace, together with the other relics 
of Islam, in the Imperial Chamber (Kháss Oda), in. 
the Pavilion of the Holy Mantle (Khirba-yi. Sa'ádat 
DiPiresi) (Kemal Org, Relies of Islam, Istanbul 1966, 
7). Two other examples which belong to the Yikhz 
Palace, now transferred with other objects to Istan- 
bul University Library, are however in boxes en- 
crusted with mother-of-pearl on which verses from 
the Kurin are written. As well as green cloths, 
these are wrapped in a kind of gauze with inscriptions 
printed on it, called destimal (“napkin”), specially 
made (İsmail H. Baykal, Ænderun mektebi tarihi, 
Istanbul 1953, 148) for the visits to the Holy Mantle 
organised by the Sultan-Caliph on rs Ramadàn 
and then distributed to the courtiers and other people 
invited to the ceremony [see Kamya vi SHERI]. 

The ceremony of visitiag the Holy Mantle is ex- 
plained at length in many Ottoman writers. Although 
the Libya-yi Sherif is kept with the other relics there, 
it is never mentioned, and the Mantle of the Prophet 
Occupied the most important place in these cere- 
monies (H. Z. Uşaklıgil, Saray ve dtesi, Istanbul 1966, 
223; Leylà Saz, Haremin içyiüsü, Istanbul 1974, 125). 
Tt is interesting to note that in histories such as those 
of Silähdär or Selänīķi, we find much information 
about the Holy Standard and the Holy Mantle's 
being removed from their places and sent away in 
times of erisis, and about help being expected from 
them when the sultans or the Ottoman army were 
in trouble; butn one of these authors writes anything 
about the Lihya-yi Sherif ({. H. Uzunsarsih, Osmonds 
devleti'nin. saray teskilats, Ankara 1945, 250-60). 
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1972, 145. (NuRHAN ATASOV) 

LIHYAN, people and Stateof early Arabia. 

1. Libyan and Libyanite in epigraphy. 
Inscriptions discovered in the north of the Higjaz 
and speedily identified as "Libyinite" have pre- 
served the names of at least six kings of Libyan, 
a kingdom which must have existed for several cen- 
turies in pre-Islamic times. The great majority of the 
Libyánite inscriptions are found in the valley of 
alUli and its immediate surroundings, especially 
in the neighbourhood of al-Khurayba, the site of an- 
cient Dedán, not far to the south of the great Naba- 
taean centre of al-Hidir (g.".), ie. modern Mada?in 
Salib. Not only Libyanite, but also other inscrip- 
tions are found in more or less considerable numbers 
in the same area: Dedanite, Minaean, Thamudic, 
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Nabataean, Hebrew and Arabic. C. M. Doughty, 
Ch. Huber and J. Euting were the first travellers 
to copy Lihyānite inscriptions and to report on the 
archacological remains in their vicinity.On the basis 
of Euting's documents in particular, D. H. Müller 
presented a first interpretation of the texts, Close 
to. 400 Libyanite inscriptions and graffiti were 
subsequently published by A. Jaussen and R. 
Savignac ia their monumental Mission archéologique. 
en Arabie, In recent years, many more have come 
to light, for instance those included in some of 
A, Jamme's publications, particularly in various 
volumes of his Miscellanées. Most important was 
ihe discovery, in a mountain gorge near Bi al- 
"Udhayb, to the west of al- Khurayba, of a group of 
texts connected with a place of worship of Dha- 
Ghabat, the principal deity of Libyan at the time. 

The LibySnite inscriptions are written in a South 
Semitic alphabet, related to but distinct from the 
South Arabian, Dedinite, Thamudic and Sataitic 
scripts. Although the evolution of the South Semitic 
letter forms is not yet sufficiently clear in all its 
details, it has become generally accepted, since 
H, Grimme (1930, 1932), that the Dediinite inscrip- 
tions are older than the Libyanite ones, On both 
historical and palaeographic grounds, these Dedanite 
inscriptions are usually dated, with F, V., Winnett 


(1937, p. so), to the sixth century B.C. or slightly | 


later; cf. Winnett, in Winnett and W. L. Reed (1970, 


pp. rt, f£). Tt iS not known when the Dedanite | 


supremacy in the region was replaced by the Libya- 
nite one and after how long an interval, if any. It 
seems certain, however, that the kingdom of Lihyan 
flourished at least throughout the srd century B.C.; 
the Minaean inscription found in Dedin and now 
dated to approximately this period points to the 
presence of a colony of Minaean traders without 
implying, contrary to what was previously believed, 
Minaean political domination, cf. A. van den Branden. 
(1957, p. 16) and J. Ryckmans (1957-8, p. 243; 1961, 
pp. 54ff.). The name of certain kings of Linyan, 
TLATY, may be another indication that the Libyanite 
rulers were to some extent contemporaries of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, if the identification of that 
name with Ptolemy, suggested by E. Littmann, 
in J. Euting, Tagbuch, ii, 225, and W. W. Tarn is 
correct. But the name could be Semitic, and it has 
been compared, most recently again by al-Ansary 
(1970), with that of Talmay, king of Geshur (Il 
Sam. fii, 3 and xiii, 37; I Chron. iil, 2). The south: 
ward advance of the Nabataeans probably caused the 
downfall of the Libyinite kingdom. In this conne- 
tion, ‘thres short Nabataean inscriptions, found south 
of Taym and written by a certain Mas'üdQ, who 
calls himself king of Libyan, are often quoted. 
Various dates have been ascribed to these inscription: 
the 2nd century B.C. by A. Jaussen and R. Savignac 
(Af ission, ii, 221), the middle of the 1st century B.C., 
“but before the final Nabataean conquest of Dedan", 
by W. F, Albright (1953, p. 7) and, less likely, the 
1st century A.D. by W. Caskel (1954, p. 42). Among 
the deities worshipped by the Libyinites, the in- 
scriptions mention, in addition to Dhi-Ghabat, 
Hallih, Lat, Han-"Uzzay, Han-Aktab, Ha-Kütbay, 
Bafalamén, Humám, Ha-Mabr, Khardj, Salman 
and Wadd (the vocalisation is purely conventional). 
These and other deities are also encountered im 
composite proper names such as Zéd-dhi-Ghabat, 
Wahb-Alli, Amat-Uzzi, Djaram-hanAktab, 
Djaram-Kutba ‘Abd-Manit, etc. The site of a temple 
was discovered in al-Khurayba by A. Jaussen and 
R, Savignac (Mission, ii, 564f.), Its walls were 





probably ornamented on the inside with large 
statues; parts of several of these statues were found 
lying in the débris, In the ceniral court of the 
temple, there was a stone basin, circular in form 
and more than four metres in diameter. 

The language of the Lihyanite inscriptions is an 
early form of Arabic, Some differences with Classical 
Arabic are easily observed. The defective spelling 
of words like bt (cf. Classical Arabic bay!) and ^s 
(cf, Classical Arabic 2Aws) shows that the Libyd- 
nite phonemic system comprised the vowels 2 and ð. 
After nasals, # may have been realised as th and is 
occasionally spelled conformingly, e.g. bnth instead 
of bni—daughter. The article has the form Ae;Uin- 
before >, € and, optionally, $; Al- occurs in one in- 
scription. The dual pronominal suffix -hmy (ct. Clas- 
sical Arabic -humd) did not end in -d because, in 
Libyanite orthography, final long «i Is written with 
the letter -A. The nominative dual status constructs 
is also spelled with final - and, for that reason, 
cannot have ended in i. The perfect, third person ni. 
sg. of the causative stem of verbs with identical 
second and third radicals is (requently not contracted, 
"fll or hilt; but contracted forms are also found on 
occasion. A systematic analysis of the inscriptions 
will undoubtedly reveal other peculiarities of Libyá- 
nite Arabic. 
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Schrift, ihr Wesen und ihre Entwicklung, in Buch 
und Schrift, iv (1930); idem, Zur dedanisch- 
likyanischen. Schrift, in. OLZ, xxxv (1932), cols. 
753-8; idem, Neubsarbeitung der wicktigeren 
Dedanischen und Likjanischen luschriften, iu Le 
Muston, 1 (1937), 269-322; Ch. Huber, Inscriptions 
recueillies dans l'Arabie centrale, 1878-1883, in 
Bull. de la Société de Géographie, 7ème série, v 
(1884), 289-303; idem, Journal d'un voyage en 
Arabie (1883-1864), Paris 1891; A, Jamme, 
Lihyanite, Sabaean amd Thamudic inscriptions 
from Western Saudi Arabia, in RSO, xlv (1971), 
91-13; idem, Miscellances d'ancient (sic) arabe, 
(privately published), r- Washington 1971-; 
A. Jaussen and R. Savignac, Mission archtologique 
en Arabie, z vols,, and atlas, Paris 1909-14; G. Levi 
Della Vida, EI^, art. tmvàw; D. H. Müller, 
Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Arabien, Vienna 
1889; E. Renan, Documents 4pigraphique recurillis. 
dans le nord de l'Arabie par M. Charles Dougu 

Paris 1884; P. J. Parr, G. L. Harding and J. 
Dayton, Preliminary Survey in N.W. Arabia, 1968, 
in Buli. of the Institute of Archaeology, x. (1972), 
23-61; J. Ryckmans, Zuidarabische holonisat 
in Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux, xv (1957-8), 239-48; 
idem, Les “Hierodulenlisten” de Main et la coloni- 
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sation mindenne, in Scrinium Lovaniense, Mélanges 
historiques Etienne van Canwenbergh, Louvain 1961, 
51-67; R. Stiehl, Neue Lihyanische Inschriflen 
‘aus aL Udasb, im F, Altheim and R. Stíehl, 
Christentum am Roten Mecr, i, Berlin 1971, 3-403 
W. W. Tarn, Ptolemy II and Arabia, in Jnal. of 
Egyptian Archaeology, xv (1929), 9-25; V. V. 
Winnett, A study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 
inscriptions, Toronto 19375 idem, Notes on the 
Lihyanite and Thamudic inscriptions, in Le 
Muséon, li (1938), 299-310; idem, and W, L. Reed, 
Ancient records from North Arabia, Toronto 1970. 
(A. J. Drewes) 
2, In Islamic sources, The Islamic historicel 
and genealogical sources consider the Arab tribe 
of Libyan to be a branch of the Hudhayl [9.0], and 
ascribe to it the genealogy Libyan b. Hudhayl b. 
Mudrika b. al-Yas b. Mudar, i.e. Libyan was attached 
to the North Arab stock, When and how the Libyan 
came to the position in which we find them in the 
5th century A.D., forming part of the Hudhay! and 
established in a territory considerably to the south 
of their original home, se, now in the country to 
the north-east of Mecca, we cannot tell, on account 
of the complete absence of documents. Muslim 
tradition has lost all memory of them and confounds 
them apparently under the general designation of 
Thamüd (z..] with the Thamüd proper and the 
Mabataears cf al-Hidir à memory, but a very 
vague ome, of the old kingdom of Libyan may 
perhaps have survived in the isolated mention in 
a tradition that the Libyan were “remnants of the 
Djuchum", who later became part of the Hudbayl 
(Tabari, i, 749, tr-rz [see pruorox], following Ibn 
al-Kalbi; Tddj ai-'arüs, x, 324, 1-2, lollowing al- 
Hamdani, probably in al-ZAlit, since the passage is 
not found in the text of the Djozirat al-‘Arab). 
In the period just before and after Islam, the 
Libyan do not seem to have had a history independent. 
of their brethren of Hudhayl; tt is only rareiy that 
they are mentioned apart from them, e.g. in Hlamasa, 
34, à propos of their battles with the warrior-poet 
Ta'abbata Sharr küt, Buldán, 
(cf. the Hamasa of al-Bubturi, So-t; 
ed. H. H. Brau, no. 8) = SBWAW, ceili, no. 4, 
1927, 31), ii, 614, of a baitle with the Khuzd&a. The 
poets of this tribe are as a rule reckoned among those 
of the Hudhayl—e.g, Malik b, Khalid al-KhunnaS, 
al-Mutanalchkhil al-KhunaS, ete, At the time of 
the preaching of Islam we find them, like the rest 
of the Hudhayl, under the political influence of 
the Kuraysh, This explains their hostile attitude to 
Muhammad, which resulted in the murder of their 
chief Sufyan b. Kbülid b. Nubayh by Abd Allah b. 
"Umays at the instigation of Mubammad. This 
murder was cruelly avenged by the Lihyau, who slew 
several Muslims ín their turn (the yawm ol-Radjf*, 
























4 AJ). As there is no further mention of hostile i 


relations between the Muslims and the Libyan, it 
is probable that the latter were included in the sub- 
mission which the Hudhayl made to Islam [see 
HUPHAYL). 

After the triumph of Muhammad, and in the 
periods following, there is an almost complete 
lack of information about the Libyan, and there are 
very few persous of note belonging to this tribe: 
the grammarian al-Lih whose full name was 
SAM b, Hazim (Khàzim) or b. al-Mubürak, d. in 
322/837 or 223/838 (cf. al-Zubaydi, Tabakat al-nuhal, 
ed. Krenkow, in RSO, viii, 145, no. r25, with bibli- 
ography; Flügel, Dic grammatischen Schulen, 51) 








perhaps belonged to it, but other sources (Yaküt, | 
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Irshad, v, 229; Tādj al-‘arts, x, 324, 19) trace his 
nisha “al-Libyant” to the unusual length of his 
beard (likya). 

Bibliography: Wüstenfeld, Genealogische Ta- 
bellen, M. 8 (Register, 275); Tn Kutayba, K. al- 
MaSarif, ed. Wüstenfeld, 31; Ibn Durayd, K. al- 
Ighihük, ed, Wistenfeld, ro9; Ibn al-Kal 
Caskel, Gawliara! an-nasab, i, Tab. 58, i, 7, 378; 
Ton Hishim, Sira, ed, Wiistenfeld, 638-42, 98r- 
Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 158-60, 224; Tabari, 
t431-7; Caotani, Annali del Islim, i, $77- 
581-2 (year 4, §§ 3-4 7). 

(G. Levi Detra VipA*) 

LIM, LIMON [see wunammapét] 

LIMASSOL [see sv9RUs] 

LIMNI (Turkish form of the Greek Afjuvoc, in 
older Ottoman historical works Limoz and Ilimli, in 
older Greek sources also A7j05, Stalimene in med- 
igeval western sources, Lemnos in modern usage) 
an island in the northern part of the Aegean Sea, 
$0 km. west of the entrance of the Dardanelles 
(Canakkal‘e Hoghazt (q.v.]) halfway between Mount 
Athos and Tenedos (Pozdja-Ada [..). The island, 
of cx. 470 km, has been virtually treeless since long 
before Ottoman times. Agricwiture is of local im- 
portance only. Its famous export product since 
antiquity is a sort of volcanic earth which had 
reputedly medicinal power, terra limnia, fin-i makk- 
tam, which used to be dng once yearly with some 
ceremony. Lemnos today has a Greek population 
of about 25,000 which is constantly decreasing. 
Myrina (formerly Kastro, Turkish Limni} on the 
western coast is the capital of the island that forms 
a part of the province of Lesbos of the Republic 
of Greece, There is a military air base at Mudros. 
The large harbours of Purnia in the north and 
Fort Madras in the south, almost cutting Lemnos 
in two halves, ate not much used any more, 

Lemos in the Middle Ages was part of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. It suffered the depredations of corsairs, 
Arabs from Crete (Ifritish (22.]) in the roth century, 
and those of Saldjiks from Anatolia in the rrth 
century. With the partition of the Empire after the 
Latin conquest (1203), Stalimene became an im- 
perial Hief granted to Filocalo Navigajoso and to 
his descendants in 1207. Byzantine rule was restored 
by the Emperor Michael Paleologus between 1276-8. 
Prisoners of state were held in the island, eg. the 
Ottomaa pretender Düzme Mustafà in 823-5/1419-20. 
Shortly before 1453, Doriao I Gattilusi (1426-35), 
Lord of Lesbos {Turkish Midilli [g.c.]), acquired the 
whole of Lemnos as a fief. After the fall of Constan- 
nople (29 May 1453), the Byzantine authorities 
fled, Thanks to the diplomatic activities of Crito- 
bulus, the Byzantine-Ottoman historian, who was 
a judge in nearby Imbros (Imroz [q.v.]), the Gattilusi 
dynasty of Lesbos was granted Lemnos and Thasos 
(Tashür (p) as flefs by Sultân Mehemmed I, 
subject to a tribute of 2,325 gold pieces a year. 
Domenico Gattilusi, son and successor of Dorino I, 
was in 1455 granted Lemnos only. In 1456, however, 
the inhabitants appealed to the sultan to be directly 
governed by him. From this time, the first Bdnün- 
name of Imbros, Lemnos and Thasos must be dated, 
and this was revised by Sellm I in 1519 (cf. Barkan, 
Kanunlar, 237-40). 

A papal wer fleet commanded by Ludovico, 
Cardinal Scarampi, captured the island in 1457, 
but in rgs9 the Ottoman admiral Khidim lsmá4il 
Bey retook it, Critobulus intervened once more to 
maintain its special status, which led to the grant 
of Lemnos (plus Imbros and Enos on the mainland 
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(Turkish Enez)) in 1460 to the ex-despot of the 
Morea Demetrius Paleologus in return for a tribute 
of 3,000 gold pieces a year. A Venetian force con- 
quered the island in 1464, and held it till the peace 
was concluded in 1479. Gedik Abmed Pasha (¢.0.], 
kapwdin paga, had the fortresses repaired and 
Anatolian subjects were settled there. A regular 
administration was now set up with a zoyvoda, a kādi 
and Rodíabaskis in charge of the native Greek popula- 
tion. Limni became later a part of the province of 
the sandjak begi of Gelibolu (ie. of the Ottoman 
admiral). Towards the end of the 16th century, 
Lemnos, together with Chios (Sakfz (g.v.}), was the 
‘only prosperous island of the Archipelago, with 74 
villages, including 3 Turkish Mustim ones, 

Its strategic position led to repeated Venetian 
attacks and its conquest in 1636, undone a year 
later by Topal Mehmed Pasha after a 63 days’ siege 


of Kastro. Following the destruction of the Ottoman | 


fleet near Ceshme on s July 1770 by the Russian 
fleet of Count Alexis Orlov, Lemnos suffered a 
Russian attack. An Ottoman squadron defeated the 
Russians in Mudros Bay, and this success brought 
Djaz?irli Hasan Bey [q.v] the titles of ghazi and 
Pasha, After 1774, Ottoman authority in the Ar- 
chipelago had to be reinstated, which led to a harsh 
régime and subsequent popular unrest. 

During the Russo-Ottoman war of 1806-12, a divi 
sion of Admiral D. Senyavin’s fleet occupied Lemnos 
in 1807. In the same year the kapuddn-pasha Seyat 
‘All Pasha confronted the enemy in the battle of 
Athos, west of Limni (30 June 1807). Lemnos did 
not play an active role in the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence. When the Ottoman administration underwent 
the reforms of the tangimdt, Lemnos in 1283/1866 
became one of the 4 sandjaks of the vildset of the 
Djasiirni babr-i sefid [qv], with the bags of 
Bozdja-Ada, Imroz and “merke:", the latter sub- 
divided into the nahiyes of Bozbaba (Strati or Aghios 
Eustratios Island) and Mudros. An Orthodox bishop 
resided at Kastro. There was a small garrison, and 
a government steamship had its station there. In 
1312/1894 the population consisted of 23,499 Otto- 
man subjects and r92 foreigners (in the 1310/1892 
statistics, there were 34,451). 

During the Macedonian crisis, the Powers sent a 
naval force to occupy Lemnos's castle, customs house. 
and telegraph office (5 December 1905) in order to 
press the Porte to introduce reforms. At the outbreak 
of the Balkan War, the main division of the Greek 
fleet under the flag of Admiral Paul Koundouriotis 
steamed straight to the island (19 May 1912), The 
next day, 1,500 troops were landed and these occupied 
Lemnos after a short fight with the 3o-man-strong 
Ottoman garrison. The sutesarrif and leading 
Muslim civilians were deported. A Greek naval 
base was established at Port Mudros. 

The Treaty of London (that of St. James) of 30 May 
1913 confirmed the Greek annexation. During Worid 
War I, the Venizelos government lent Lemnos to the 
Allied Powers. An Anglo-French naval base and army 
camp were established at Port Mudros, from where 
the Gallipoli campaign was directed, It was here, 
aboard the British battleship HMS Agamemnon, 
that an Ottoman delegation led by the Minister of 
Marine Hiiseyn Ra?if (Orbay] negotiated with the 
British plenipotentiary Admiral Arthur Calthorpe 
and concluded the armistice of 30 October r9z8 
ending hostilities between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey. 

At the Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923) the new 
Republic of Turkey recognised formally the loss of 





| Lemnos and other islands. With Samothrace (Turkish 
Semadirek), Imroz (Gökče-Ada) and Tenedos 
(Bozdja-Ada), the last two having been restored to 
Turkey, Lemnos formed part of a demilitarised zone. 
The 2,500 Muslim-Turkish inhabitants of Limni 
had already left their island in r920, and Greek 
refugees from Anatolia took their places in 1923. 
Bibliography: J. H. Kramers and B. Darkot, 
JA, art, Limni; Diardir-i Babr-i Seftd satnamest 
rondiu def‘a, [Rhodes] 1310, idem, Izndii def'a, 
Rhodes 1312; Mediterranean pilot, Vol. iv^, 1968, 
| 465-77, 485, 487; R. C. Anderson, Naval wars én 
the Levant 1559-1853, Liverpool-Princeton 1952, 
16r, 167, 281, 292-3, 447-53: E. Armao, [m Giro 
per il Mar Egeo con Vincenso Coronelli, Florence 
1951, 60-7; A. E. Bakalopoulos [Vacalopoulos] 
Thasos, son histoire, son administration de 1453 à 
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vol. B’ = Engl. tr. New Brunswick 1976, 13, 20, 
| 328, 72, rar, 277, vol. A’ Saloniki 1968, 21, 431, 
500, vol. T", Saloniki 1973, 403, 559, 713; Ó- 
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Revue Fac. Sciences Economiques Univ. Istanbul 
1.0.F.M.), xi (1949-50) 67-r3t; A. Büyüktu- 
gral, Osmani: Deniz harp tarihi, ii, 1B, 214, iv, 
| 187-190, Istanbul 1973-4; A. C. Conze, Reise auf 
den Insein des Thrakischen Meeres, Hanover 1860; 
Critobulus, tr. C. T. Riggs, History of Mehmed 
the Conqueror, Princeton 1954; 1. H. Danişmend, 
Osmawis tarihi kronolojisi, new ed. in s vols. 
| Istanbul r971, indices s.v. Limni; A. H. Emir, 
Balkanharbinde Türk filosu, [Istanbul] 1932, 
165-72, 287-311, 417-23 and map 9; S. Ering and 
T. Yücel, Ege Densi. Türhiye ile komsu adaları, 
Ankara 1978, 96-8; S. Eyice, Fnez'de Yunus Kaptan 
türbesi ve Has Yunus Bey'in meran hakkında bir 
araştirma, in Tarih Dergist, xiti(t7-18 (1963) 141- 
58, pl. vi; J. Hammer, HFO, iii, 25, 92, 131, $9-60, 
Xy 393, xi, 31 fi, xvi, 252-3, 256; F. W. Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam under the Sulians, Oxford 
1929, esp. ii, 671-87; K. Hopf, Geschichte Griechen- 
londs . .., in Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Ewsy- 
Alopadie dey Wissenschaften, 85, 86, Leipzig 1866-8; 
Kátib Celebi, Tubfet al-kibar fi esfür aL-bikár, 
Istanbul 1329, 16, r33f. — tr. J. Mitchell, The 
history of the maritime wars of the Turks, London 
1831, 18; L. Lacroix, Les fles de la Grèce, Paris 1853, 
354-64; W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient, 
Cambridge 1922, 343-54 (art. The Gattilust of 
Lesbos, 1355-1462); Naima, Ta?rikkt, Istanbul 
| r283/1866-7, vi, zog-rr; Piri Res, Kildb-i Bah- 
riyye, ed. F. Kurdogiu, H. Alpagot and F. Pekol, 
Istanbul 1935, pp- XLVII, 100-4; D. E. Pitcher, 
An historical geography of the Ottoman empire, 
Leiden 1972, 84 f.; Shems al-Din Sam, Kamas 
‘ qbatlém, Istanbul 1306-16/t889-98, ii, 94-5, 
|v, 3998-9; 1. H. Uzungargil, Osmants devletinin 
| merkez ve bahriye teghildtt, Ankara 1948, 449, 
496, 505; idem, Osmanli tarihi, ii, Ankara 1949, 
3o, 34-5, 125-16, i/a, Ankara 1951, 389-90, 488, 
iiija, Ankara 1954, 144, 319, 413; Lady Wester 
Wemyss, The Life and Leiters of Lord Wester 
Wemyss, London 1933, 201-16 (= Admiral 
Wemyss, governor of Mudros); H. W, Lowry, 
A corpus of extant Kanunndmes for the Island of 
Limnos as contained in the Tapu-Tahrir collection 
of the Başbakanlık Archives, in Osmants Araytir- 
malar|The Jnat. of Otioman Studies, i (1980), 41-60. 
| (A. H, bx Groot) 
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LINGA, a minor seaport, modern Bandar- 





I 


Linga, on the northern shore of the Persian | 


or Arab Gulf, in lat. 26° 34’ N. and long. 54° 53' E. 
to the south of Láristàa [see LA, LARISTAN] and 
facing the islands of Kishm [g:.] and tie Tüubs. 
Linga has a harbour of some depth, allowing traffic 
by dhows and coastal craft; behind the town lies a 
salt marsh, and then the Band-i Linga mountains, 
which rise to 3,900 ft/t,r90 m. The population, for- 
merly largely Arab, is now predominantly Persian, 
but with strong admixtures of Arabs, Baluchis, 
Indians and the descendauts of black African slaves, 
these comprising both Sunnis and Sbi'is. 

The old port was at Kung, 8 milesrs km. to 
ihe east, where the Portuguese retained a footing 
till z711, long after they had lost Hurmuz (qo). 
in 1760, the Kawásim Arabs [g..] under Shaykh 
SAlh came from Ra’s al-Khayma and established 
footholés t Linga, which they seized from the Aalán- 
tar {q.v.] oi the Djahängir! district, at Shinās and on 
Kishm island, till they were in 1765 expelled by 
Karim Khan Zand (gj. In r8og-ro the British 
naval expedition from Bombay which attacked the 
Kasimt pirates at Ra’s al-Khayma went on to take 
Linga and other {Sasimt-held ports on both the Arab 
and the Persian shores of the Gulf, In 1887 the Persian 
imperial government extended its control over Linga 
and deposed the last hereditary shay&h of Kadib, 
carrying him off in chains to Tehran. 

Linga was at this time still a flourishing port, a 
centre for pearl-fishing, with Indian merchants 
residing there; an import centre for textiles coming 
into Persia; and an export centre for Persian tobacco. 
There was still some slave-running of Persians and 
Baluchis into the Arabian peninsula and of Somalis 
and black Habashis into Persia which the Persian 
authorities in Shiriz were unable or unwilling to 
stop. Curzon in 1890 estimated the population of 
Linga at 10,000. After the assertion of Persian 
central government control, and the inclusion of 
Linga within the reformed government customs ad- 
ministration, many of the old-established merchant 
families moved to the Arab shores, e.g. to Dubayy, 
Babrayn and «Uman, and in recent times, Linga has 
been only à shadow of its former self, completely 
overshadowed by such ports as Bushire and Bandar 
fAbbis. The population in the rg7os was 9,404. 
Linga is also administratively one of the five bakhshs 
in the ghabrisidn of Lar im the ustén of Fars, the 
population of the bakish being ca. 41,000. 

Bibliography: L. Pelly, A visit to Lingah, 

Kishm and Bunder Abbas, in JRGS, xxxiv (1864), 

251-8; idem, Remarks on the port of Lingah, the 

island of Kishm and the port of Bunder Abbas and 

ils. neighbourhood, in. Trans, Bombay Geogr. Soc, 

xvii (1864), 32-112; the Hon. G. N. 

Persia and the Persian question, London 1892, ii, 

497-10; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 

Gulf, "Omán, and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, 

i, 184, 2063-5, ii, ro88-rr00; S. D. Miles, Te 

countries and tribes of the Persian Gulf, repr. 

London 1966, 415; Sir A. T. Wilson, The Persian 

Gulf, on historical skeich, London 1928, 291, 205-6, 

223; Admiralty handbook. Persia, London 1945, 

130-1, 506-7; Hydrographic Office, London, 
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Persian Guif, 1795-1880, Oxford 1968, 119, 161-2; 
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shéhanshahi, vii, 211-12; M. Izzard, The Gulf, 

Arabia's eastern approaches, London 1979, 242-3. 
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LION [see At-ASAD; MDITAKAT At-BURÜDJ] 

LIPKA or Lusa, Lurga, the name given to the 
Tatars who since the r4th century inhabited 
Lithuania, and later the eastern and south-eastern 
lands (Belorussia, Volhynia) of old Poland up 
to Podolia, and after 1672 also partly Moldavia 
and Dobrudja. Derived from the old Crimean 
Tatar name of Lithuania, the record of the name 
in Oriental sources (lån) in 926/120, later «&J? 
V. Véliaminof-Zernof, Matériaux pour servir à 
l'histoire du khanat de. Crimée, St. Petersburg 1864, 
3,4, 720; abo 4x.) and «il Siléhdár ta'rikhi, i, 
Istanbul 1928, 615, 635, and C. Orhonlu, Liphalar, 
in TM, xvi [1971], tables I, VI) permits to infer an 
original Libka > Lipka, from which Pol. Lipka was 
formed (contamination with Pol Jipka “small 
lime-tree”; this etymology was suggested by the 
Tatar author S. Tuban-Baranowski, Skad powstala 
nazwa Lipków, in Wschód, iii (1932), 96-8). A less 
frequent Polish form, Ludka, is corroborated in 
(Lubta >) Lupka, the Crimean Tatar name of 
the Lipkas up to the end of the 19th century (Ewliva 
Celebi, Kniza puteshestviya, ed. by A. S/Tveritinova, 
|, Moscow 1961, 254, n. 3). 

The Tatar settlements in Lithuania date back to 
the first quarter of the t4th century. Lithuania was 
also to provide a refuge for various exiles from 
the Golden Horde in later years. However, Tatar 
colonisation on a mass scale in Lithuania is commonly 
associated with the person of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Witold (ca. 1352-1430), à supporter of the Khan 
Tokhtamlsh and his sons in their struggle for power 
within the Horde, Witold’s expedition to the banks 
of the Don in 1397 gave a rise to a voluntary and 
long-lasting immigration of large masses of Tatar 
population from the steppes to Lithuania. The new- 
comers, who were brought to settle at the very 
centres of power (Vilna, Troki and others), while 
maintaining their tribal organisation and freedom 
of the Islamic cult, were enlisted to do military 
service in separate units, and were endowed for 
this with land and exemption from the taxes. Tho 
nobility came in time to be put on a par with the 
Lithuanian and Polish nobility, whereas the former 
famghas performed the function of coats-of-arms 
(S. Dziadulewicz, Herbarz rodsin tatarshich w Polsce, 
Vilna 1929). The poorer part of the Tatar population. 
engaged in varus activities such as waggon- 
driving, trade with the East and tanning, a craft 
traditional with Turkic peoples. Certain of the Lipkas 
also provided some dispatch-riders sent to the 
Crimea, and official interpreters for mutual contacts 
with Turkish and Crimean embassies, The privileges 
granted to the Lipkas by Witold were to be later re- 
affirmed by the successive Grand Dukes of Lithuania 
and Kings of Poland, Nevertheless, they were exposed 
to the envy of the magnates and nobility and of the 
Roman Catholic clergy as well, which in turn pro- 
voked the first manifestations of ill-will among these 
Muslims towards their adopted land. Their complex 
situation was adequately depicted in the anonymous 
Risdle-yi Tatar-i Leh by one of the Lipkas who, 
during a stay in Istanbul in 965/1557-8 on his way 
to Mecca, wrote his account for Suleyman the Magni- 
ficent (from a 18th century copy thereof, no longer 
extant, the Turkish text with Polish translation 
and commentary was published by A. Muchlitiski, 
Zdanie spramy o Tatarach litewskich .. ., Vilna 1858). 
The rule of the fervent Catholic Sigismund ITI (1587- 
1632) and the Counter-Reformation movemeat 
brought a number of restrictions to the liberties 
granted to non-Catholics in Poland, the Lipkas 














among others, To this can be attributed the inter- 
vention by Sultan Murdd IIT with the King in the 
matter of liberty of religious cult for the Lipkas, 
undertaken in ro00/1591 upon the roquest of two 
Muslims who had accompanied the King’s envoy to 
Istanbul (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalog dokumentów 
tureckich, Warsaw 1959, no. 236). In 1609 the mosque 
at Troki was destroyed and some Tatar women were 
accused of witchcraft and burnt. P. Czyżewski, in 
retaliation for his father's death at the hands of a 
Lipka, published a pamphlet, Alfurkan tatarski 
prawdziwy ... (16:6), abusive towards the Muslim 
creed and its believers. It gained wide popularity 
(republished 1640, 1643) despite the Apologia Tatarów 
by Azulewiez |1630). The Lipkas who had defended 
their new land in the wars against the Teutonic 
Order and Muscovy, and even the borderland terri- 
tory of Poland against the attacks of Crimean 
Tatars, on the other hand, as early as in 965/1557-5, 
having the author of the Risdle for their mouth- 
piece, had expressed their wish to be reintegrated 
with ‘the world of Islam and even of having their 
land subjugated by the Pidishah. Now, ostracised 
as they were and in view of the material difficulties 
in the Polish army, they partly joined the Turks 
when the latter invaded Poland in 1672, Koprilliizide 
Fadil Abmed Pasha made Poland, by the Buczace 
treaty of 1083/1672, refrain from putting any ob- 
stacles to their emigrating to Islamic lands; however, 
their pro-Turkish enthusiasm was soon to abate. 
A. Kryczyński, who had once served in the Polish 
army, and Jater was made commander (muhdfHg) 
at Bar, the centre of one of the four sandiaks within 
the new wildyet of Podolia, and a fervent promoter 
of the idea of serving the Ottomans, perished at 
the hands of other exiles in October 1673 (Silakday 
tarihi, i, 638; S. Kryczyfiski, Bej barski, in RT, ii, 
229-301). Some of the Lipkas availed themselves 
of the Amnesty Act and returned to Poland (K. 
Grygajtis and J, Janczak, Powrót Lipéw pod sztandary 
Rzeczypospolitej, in Sobóiha, 1980/2, 181-9). They 
also took part in the battle of Chocim on the Polish 
side under the command of John Sobieski (1673). 
The reign of John I, a protector and patron of 
the Lipkas, was also noted in their history by a wave 
of conversions to Roman Catholicism, a fact which 
roused the displeasure of Khàn Selim Girey I in 
1095/1683 (Vel'yaminov-Zernov, of.cit, 720). The 
Lipkas fought in 1683 under King John III at Vienna, 
and their merits were recognised and rewarded at 
the 1684 Diet, Nevertheless, there were as many 
of them as 472 at Kamieniec Podolski, and lesser 
numbers were stationed at other Podolian castles 
occupied by the Turks (Orhonlu, op. cit., 71; Lipkas 
are also to be found in the Deftert risndmée-yi 
suwamd we erbib-i timar-i eydlet-i Kamanife ber 
médjib-i tashih fi sene 1098 [= 1682] at the Woje- 
wòdzkie Archiwum Państwowe, Poznań), 

The next considerable emigration of the Lipkas tc 
Turkey took place early in the 18th century, in con- 
nection with the victory won by King Augustus II over 
the Polish-born King Stanislas Leszczytiski, whom the 
Lipkas bad supported in his war against the Saxon 
King. Those of the Lipkas who stayed on in Turkey 
after 1675, as well as the new emigrants, were settled 
in Moldavia (the “Puste Pola Tatarow Lipkow Libka 
Tatarlerinugn (sic!) Topraghi «él vb eS LUG 
in J. A. B. Rizzi Zannoni, Cavte de'la Pologne divisée 
par provinces t palatinats . .., Paris x772, no. 23), 
Dobrudja, and even Anatolia (in the samdjak of 
Khudàwendigár [g.v.] and on the Klll Irmak [g.v.]). 
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Formerly a constant threat to Polish borderland 
areas, after 1699 they served the borderland paskas 
as interpreters in the peaceful relations with Poland. 
In Poland they enjoyed the favour of the last King 
Stanislas Augustus (1765-95), and later had their 
shares in the national Polish uprisings against the 
Tsarist government; they also served with the Poles in 
the Napoleonic army, On the other hand, the Russian 
Empire opened to them a way to a lawful career 
and education; what was more, the Lipkas owed 
to it a stimulating contact with the other Turkic 
Islamic peoples (those of the Crimea and of Adhar- 
baydjan). This atmosphere of religious and national 
revival, of animated contacts with Turkey and the 
other Muslim lands, as well as with the centres of 
Muslin: learning (Sarajevo, Cairo), distinguished also 
the activities of the Lipkas in restored Poland (after 
1918), An important part was performed by the 
Cultural and Educational Association of the Tatars 
in the Republic of Poland (established 1926) and per- 
sonally by Dr. J. Szynkiewicz, muffi since 1926, an 
orientalist who was in close contact with the Polish 
Islamist T. Kowalski (Cracow) and two Karaim Tur- 
cologists, S. Szapszał (Vilna) and A. Zajączkowski 
(Warsaw). In Vilna, where the mufti had his seat, a 
Tatar National Museum was founded in 929, and the 
Tatar National Archives in ost. Several journals 
were published: Przegląd islamski (1930-34), Zycie 
tatarskie (from 1934), and the Rocznik Talarski 
RT) dealing with scientific research (idii: Vilna 
1932, Zamosé 1935, Warsaw 1938; vol. iv, destroyed 
by the Nazis, was never published). In 1936 a Tatar 
cavalry unit was founded within the Polish Army; 
they wore the traditional horse-talls (tugh). The 
forms of Muslim religious activities in Poland were 
finally established by the relevant Act passed on 
24 April 1936. The outbreak of the Second World War 
did not permit completion of the building of the 
mosque in Warsaw. Tatars participated in the Polish 
resistance movement and fell victims to the Nazis 
during the occupation. The westward shift of Poland's 
frontiers after the war, and the emigration of the 
Mufti Szynkicwicz, who had not left any followers. 
of his stature, were detrimental to the general situa- 
tion of the Lipkas. Some of the Tatar intellectuals, 
however, supported by the Polish state, have focused 
their attention on religion, contacts with the Muslim 
world, history, mosques, burial grounds and other 
monuments of the Tatar past in Poland (M. Kono- 
packi, Les musulmans en Pologne, in REI, 1968/1; 
A. Miskiewicz, Tatarsy polscy w latach 1918-1980, 
in Novum, 1980/8, 83-109). 

‘The author of the Risdle reckoned that there were a 
hundred settlements of the Lipkas, with a corre- 
sponding number of mosques, in Poland, and num- 
dered their population at 200,000, which seems great- 
ly exagerated. Ibrahim Pečewī, quoting the state- 
ment made by a messenger of the Lipkas to the 
muffi at Akkerman, mentions sixty villages with 
mosques (Ta'ribh, i, Istanbul 1283, 472, quoted 
by A. Muchlifiski, Issledovanie 0 proiskhoshdenii 4 
sostoyanii litovskikh latar, St, Petersburg 1857, 60-1, 
and Orhonlu, op. cif., 63). In 1932 there were about 
6,000 Muslims in Poland, with 16 mosques and one 
under construction, and two prayer-houses (RT, i, 
323). At present, their approximate number in 
Poland exceeds 2,000. There are only two mosques, 
in the villages of Bohoniki and Kraszyniany (Bogho- 
nuk, Kurskun among the Tatars), of which the 
former, devastated by the Nazi troops, has been 
rebuilt on a government grant. Since the rth century 
there has also been a Muslim community in Warsaw 
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with an old burial ground; two new ones were 
established after the last war in Gdatisk and Szczecin, 
where the Tatar repatriates from the East had come 
to settle, 

The author of the Risdle reports that the imams 
were brought by the Lipkas partly from the Crimea 
and the Horde, Peéewt relates that litigious matters 
of religious and legal nature were submitted by them 
to, €g, the mufti at Akkerman (loc, cil), Their 
contacts with the Muslin clergy in Turkey (also 
attested by the references in contemporary Turkish 
authors; Orhonly, op. cit, 66) are recorded still in 
the r8th century (Czartoryski Library, Cracow, no, 
XVII[1o8o). The author of the Risdle, a fervent Mus- 
lim himself, had deplored the fact that some of the 
Lipkas assumed the Christian creed, that the know- 
ledge of Arabic was dying out among them aad that, 
still worse, they tended to forget their own language, 
so that yerlüler lisinl ile sóylemeye bagkadilar and 
nobody but the newcomers knew the “Ottoman” 
language. Petewi's informant had equally stressed 
that the Lipkas on copying the Kur’an ‘arabi thatt 
ite commented upon it Leh keferesi lisiint ile (loc. ci. 
Ewliya Celebi had at first called them soberly Le 
kralina tabi‘ timmet-i Muhammed'den Libka kawmt, 
and numbering them into the “Tatar” nations, justly 
regarded their language as belonging to the Slavonic 
family (Seyühat-ndme, li, go; v, 138, 146). Later, 
however, when the name of the Lipkas was cited 
to him at Üjvár-Neuhausel (Nové Zámky, in Slova- 
kia) by the Crimean Tatar adversaries of the Swedes 
in Poland in £656 [cf. Len), he wrote how in that 
"Sweden" which he had allegedly visited along with 
the Tatars in 1663, he found 800,000 (vi, 368) or 
1,000,000 (x, 77) gécer ewli Tatar, adding to this 
that they did not know Tatar at all and spoke among, 
themselves only ițälyän lsin? deers (vi, 368). Im 
fact, the Lipkas, as a result of their intermarriage 
with the Poles and Belorussians, abandoned com- 
pletely their native language; however, though Polish 
and Belorussian became their predominant languages, 
even in religious writings, they were spelt in Arabic 
alphabet (such texts in both languages are quoted 
by Muchliüski, Jssledovamie . .., 62-70; in general, 
A. K. Antonovich, Belorusskie teksil, pisannye ara- 
bshim pidmom, i iM&. grafiko-orlografiteshaya sistema, 
Vilna 1968, with detailed bibliography). Further- 
more, the Polish and Delorussian as spoken and 
written by these Muslims were enriched with many 
loan-words taken from the Muslim creed, community 
life, and everyday activities, of Arabic, Persian 
and Turkic origin (A. Woronicz, Szezathi jezykowe 
Tatarów litewskich, in RT, li, 351-67, with a voca- 
bulary listing similar words and phrases). This 
cultural ambiguity can be also observed on the 
tombstones of the Lipkas, where the half-moon 
and the shehddeteyn formula in Arabic are usually 
followed by the text proper written in Polish or, 
formerly, sometimes in Russian. In recent times, 
however, even the knowledge of the Arabic alphabet 
has been dying out among the young generation. 
Hence when J. Sobolewski wrote his Wyklad wiary 
mahometanskizj czyli islamskiej ("Exposition of tbe 
Muhammedan or Islamic creed”, Vilna 1830), with 
an explanation of the religious rites and prayers, 
he did it in Polish only; the book was destined for 
dis many co-teligionists who were unable to read 
the traditional Aildds in the Arabic alphabet, The 
Polisb translation of the Kur'áa by Jan Mirza Tarak 
Buczacki (Warsaw 1858) was founded not upon the 
original only, and was provided with commentaries 
derived from the French translation of the Kurán 
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by Kazimirski, which, to cite J. Szynkiewicz, "were 
often offensive to the religious feelings of a Muslim'* 
(Literatura religijna Tatarów litewskich i jej pochod- 
tenie, in RT, ü, 140). 

The Tatar national and cultural revival in inter- 
war Poland was, however, largely due also to some 
of tho Roman Catholic Lipkas (S. Dziadulewiez, 
S. Kryczyüski and others). Lipkas converted to 
Christianity were also among the ancestors of the 
celebrated Polish writer H. Sienkies (1846-1916; 
Nobel Prize for Literature r905). The Tatars, who 
since the r4th century had been settled on Polish 
territories as war prisoners, were soon converted, 
with just a vague memory left of their origin (the 
mames "Tatar" or "czabany", pl derived from 
Turkic doban “shepherd”, as in thè surroundings of 
Chrzanów near Cracow) and their traditional oecupa- 
tions (tanning and horse-breeding). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
the article, see in general S. L. Kryczyáski, 

Bibliografičeshie materiall o tatarakh Polski, 

Litl, Belorussii i Ubrainl, Petrograd 1917, with 

new addenda of idem, in RT, i, 295, 311; the most. 

fundamental publication is S. Kryczyásk, Tatarzy 
litevscy. Próba monosrafii histor yczno-einograficinej, 

Warsaw 1938 (— RT, ii; V.D.Smirnov, 

Krimskoe khanstvo od verkkovensvom Olomanskoy 

Porti do načala XVIII veka, St. Petersburg 1887, 

156-7; idem, Sbornik nekotorikh vashnikh ivestiy 

í ofitsial'nikh dokumentov kasatel'no Turcii, Rossii 

f Krima, St. Petersburg 1881 (iSth-century 

Turkish documents on the Lipkas); S. Sienícki, 

Quelques notes pour servir à l'histoire des musulmans 

À Varsovie et leur cimetière, in L'Echo de Varsovie, 

22 December 1934; J. Reychman, Zabytki orien- 

talne w Polsct, in Ochrona Zabythow, 1957/1; 

idem, al-d thar al-islami fi Bálanda, Warsaw 1958, 

(Z. Askananowicz and J. REVCHMAN) 

LISÀN aL “ARAB [see mw waxgün] 

LISAN AL-DIN [sce inv ai-xatarts] 

LISBON [see BurtUKÄL; AL-UsHBÖNA] 

LIS (A., also lass, Juss, pl. lps, with masdars 
lusa@siyya, talassus (see LA, viii, 355-6, and Lane, 
s.v,), one of the two main words in Arabic for thief 
robber (the other being sdrik}; in Persian we have 
duad “thicf", dusdi “theft”, and in old Turkish oghrl, 
Ottomen kheyrsiz, modern lursiz. Arabic lig; and the. 
vnassimilated variants fifa/ust must have appeared in 
the language during the Byzantine period, presum- 
ably via Syriac lesea, whilst there exists the form listis, 
closer to the Greek original Xnorhs, in Mishnaic 
Hebrew and Palestine Jewish Aramaic (see S, Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehmwórer im Talmud, 
Midrasch und Targum, Berlin 1898-9, ii, 315; 
Fraenkel, Die araméischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, 
284; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law, 
Oxford 1964, 9). Liss, ete. do not appear in the 
Kuran, where we have sdrik and sárika (V, 42/38, 
XTI, zo, 73), but nevertheless they are found occasion- 
ally in pre-Islamic poetry (Imn? al-Kays, Labid), 
and then quite frequently in the Umayyad period 
(for full documentation, see the forthcoming entry 
s.v. in WKA). 

In general, the pre-Islamic Arabs did not recognise 
theft as a highly reprehensible crime, and it was not 
condemned unless the victim was a member of the 
kin-group or a djár within it (hence Djamil al-"Udhri 
could satirise a man's father as "the one who stole 
a guest's cloak", Hamdsa of Aba Tammam, 153); 
the injured party was normally left to secure redress 
himself and recover his property (see G. Jacob, 
Aitarabisches Beduinenicden nach den Quellen ge- 
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schildert*, Berlin 1897, 217-18). Only with the coming 
of Islam did theft and brigandage become crimes 
punishale under tbe Shari'a, and did were laid 
down both for simple theft (now called in legal 
parlance al-sirġa al-pughrā) and for brigandage and 
highway robbery (al-sirke al-kubrd or até al-torik); 
for the legal aspects of these crimes, see sk&tk. And 
of course, the carrying-off of camels and other beasts 
in the course of ghasw [q.v], the raiding of a hostile 
tribe, was always regarded as perfectly legitimate, 

Bedouin society up to the present day has pre- 
served much of the ancient ethos in regard to thiev- 
ing, with the Kur'nic penalty of amputation only 
sporadically applied, even in the towns. In eastern. 
Arabia, H. R. P. Dickson aoted that amongst the 
local Bedouin, stealing from friend or foe was re- 
garded as something shameful and dishonourable, 
“ayb, but not treated as a crime (The Arab of the 
desert, a glimpse into Badawin lije in Kuwait and 
Sau’di Arabia, London 1949, 531-2). Where penalties 
for stealing are applied, they often involve the in- 
fiction of indignities rather than mutilation and 
suchlike severities. Doughty, whilst journeying with a 
pilgrim caravan, observed the beating of a servant 
who had stolen from his master, although the leader 
of the caravan did in fact have the power of life and. 
death in regard to crimes considered as really serious. 
In the town of ‘Anayza in al-Kasim, he noted that 
common thieves were beaten with green palm rods 
(because dry ones would have broken their bones) 
by the mujfawwi‘a or elders responsible for order 
and decency, but amputation was not practised, 
and petty theft, if not openly paraded, was disregard- 
ed (Travels in Arabiae Deserte, London 1936, i, 14, 
60, ii, 368-9). In Jordan, Jaussen registered bumil- 
liating punishments amongst the Bedouins there 
for stealing, such as tearing out the offender's beard 
hair by hair (Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moad, 
Paris 1048, 229-30), forcibly shaving or plucking 
‘out the beard being an ancient Near Eastern way of 
showing contempt for someone, cf. Hamun King of 
the Ammonites’ shaving off half the beards of David's 
servants (I1 Sam. x, 4-5). Only when a man showed 
himself as an habitual thief, thereby bringing dis- 
honour on his kin, was he likely to be outlawed by 
them, becoming an outcast in respect of that partic- 
ular offence (A. Kennett, Bedowin justice, laws and 
customs among the Egyptian Bedouin, Cambridge 
1925, 21). 

Within the Bedouin life of pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times, the lis was in many ways hardly 
distinguishable from the outcasts and desperadoes of 
the desert known as sa‘diit and futidk (see su‘LOx], 
who lived outside the tribal system with every man's 
hand against them; the poetry of these sa'd/ih and 
fultik attracted the attention of philologists of the 
‘Abbasid period, and more recently, has attracted 
that of modern western and oriental scholars (see e.g. 
Yüsof Khalit, al-Shu‘ara? al-sa°aith fi 'l-Sagr al-diahili, 
Cairo 1959; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 133-45; and arts. at 
SHANPARA, TA'ABBATA SHARRAN, URWA B. AL-WARD). 
But the activities of those described as Justis proper 
seem also to have been isolated for study by the 
philologists and compilers of adab works. Thus we 
bave mention in the literary sources of an A4AÀbdr 
al-lujis, containing poetry of well-known thieves 
and brigands amongst the Arabs, by the pupil of 
alAsmad, Abü Sadd al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al- 
Sukkart (21275/827-88 [g.0])]; see Brockelmann, 
T*, 108-9; Sezgin, ii, 63, 133), and of a Kildb al-Sall 
wa "I-sirka oí Abà Mubammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
al-A‘rabl, called al-Aswad al-Ghandadjini (d. ca. 











428/1036-7, see Sezgin, li, 68, 88). The contemporary 
Syrian scholar “Abd al-Mu‘In al-Mailübi has collected 
ihe names together of some 30 liss poets of the 
Islamic period, together with their surviving verses, 
Agr al-lusis wa-akhbaruhum, in RAAD, 
xlix (1974), 362-76. 

With the awakening, from the 3rd/oth century on- 
wards, of a distinct interest among Arabic authors in 
low life and in, the criminal and semi-criminal under- 
worlds of the burgeoning Islamic towns, we find a 
certain amount of information on the activities of 
those thieves and brigands in the urban environment, 
although there are enough continuing references to 
criminal activities in the countryside and deserts 
(e.g, the rustlers of thoroughbred horses and camels, 
the thieves of the latter being known as Alurrdb, 
sing. Márib, see C. E. Bosworth, The mediaeval! Is- 
lamic underworld. i. The Banit Sasin in Arabic life 
and lore, Leiden 1976, 1x8) to show that rural crime 
and brigandage never disappeared. 

A writer of such varied interests as al-Djabiz shows 
a special interest in the tricks and stratagems of 
the sophisticated criminals of his time, and he seems 
to have written a special work on the Aiyal al-lusis, 
partially extant and cited in subsequent adab works 
(e.g. possibly in al-Bayhakt’s K. al-Mahasin wa 't- 
masdwi, ed. Schwally, 521-3, without explicit men- 
tion of the title here; cf. Ch. Pellat, Gabigiana, ITI. 
Essai d'inventaire de l'œuvre Rdhisienne, in Arabica, iii 
(1956], 164, no. 95). The compilers of collections of 
anecdotes were eager to include tales about clever 
thieves, and in the opening of his Nishwdr al-muhd- 
dara al-TanOkit lists among the interesting tales 
which he had heard in the course of his career those 
of fanatically-inspired assassins using knives (apád 
ai-'asabiyya. "I-sakákin), of brigands and thieves, 
and of profligates and rowdies (aA! al-hasára wa 
"Lfayydrün) (ed. *A. Shaldji, Beirut 1391-3/1971-5. 
i, 4). Several of the succeeding anecdotes do in fact 
deal with the ruses of crafty evildoers, see e.g. i, 
156-8, nos, 79:80, vii, 96-102, 250-1, nos. 57-9, 144, 
218-28, nos. 96-8. One of these tales actually 
deals with a body of thieves and bandits in India 
called the Banuwaniyya, whom al-Tandkht equates 
with the Arab mustakfi, the cut-purse who follows 
and steals up behind a person to rob him, and from. 
whose activities Muslim traders in India suffered 
(cf-also the Banuwén! of al-Djabiz, cited in Bosworth, 
op. cit., 1, 37); Muslim authors seem to have been 
aware of the existence of organised groups or castes 
of dacoits and thugs in India, grouping these criminal 
bodies with the Bedouins of Arabia and predatory 
Iranian peoples like the Kurds, tbe Dalüt and the 
Kūfičis [see Kurs] as examples par excellence of 
violent and uncontrollable brigands. One should 
note also the connection in certain sources of gam- 
bling [see kimAx) and thieving, seen in the not- 
infrequent phrase liss musdmir “‘thief and gambler” 
(see F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 
114, 153) 

The authors of makdmdt [g-v.] and other works of 
the picaresque genre likewise found here material 
around which they could weave incidents involving 
their respective heroes. Thus Badi* al-Zaman al- 
Hamadhinl wove several of the adventures of Abu 
"I-Fatb al-Iskandarl around the activities of impudent 
thieves, such as those who stole surreptitiously from 
the ranks of prostrate worshippers during the saldf, 
those who ascended house walls and used grapnels 
for purloining articles inside the rooms, and those 
who burrowed into cellars and vaults from the outside 
or from adjacent houses (the wakkdbün cr ayhdb al- 
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sab) see further, Bosworth, of. cil, i, 100-3). 
pecially valuable evidence on this type of activities 
is to bc found in the chapter om talagsus and associated 
malfeasances in al-Raghib al-lsfahini's Afmhddarit 
al-udabi? (ed. Cairo 1287/1870, li, 108-12, ed. Beirut. 
1661, fii, 189-99). Al-Isfahánl cites as an outstanding 
figure amongst successful criminals one ‘Ushman 
al-Kharyat, who as a skilful practitioner himsolf 
(called al-Khayyat, not because his original pro- 
fession was that of tailor, but because he “sewed up", 
thata, the holes bored into houses for felonious 
Purposes so neatly that they were almost undetect- 
able) bad apparently become something of a semi- 
legendary figure by al-Raghib's time (the Diwad 
akCalabi Library ín Mosul—whose contents are 
now dispersed and their location largely unknowa— 
contained a Hikdyat ‘Uthmin al-Khayyat fi ‘I-lnsiis 
wo-tagi yu, sec Pellat, loc, cit.; and one wonders 
whether there is some connection with the hero of two 
anecdotes given by al-TanükhI, named as ‘Abbas b. 
Khayyata and described as a supremely clever thief 
‘of Bagra, see Nishwaér, vii, 97-102, nos. 58-9). 

According to this ‘Uyhmin, there were five main 
categories of thieves and brigands: (t) the multál oc. 
“trickster”, who worked by stratagems and who did 
not kill in the course of bis crimes and was therefore 
looked down on his more desperate and violent con 
freres; (2) the sali at-layt or "worker by night", the. 
nocturnal housebreaker, who got in either by boring 
or by scaling walls (the mrasallik), and the robber 
with violence (wukdbir; (3) the wdhib aldarib or 
“gentleman of the road"*, the highwayman or brigand; 
(4) the mabbágh or ""burrower, excavator”, said ta be 
well-known and presumably a man who dug up a 
people's buried treasure hoards; and (5) tno Mamie 
or 'strangler, assassin", ho may work by suffocating. 
his victim, but may also be a disemboweller (haSidj) 
or ome who pounds his victim's head with a stone 
(rddikk). He then goes on to detail the types of 
confederates and auxiliaries (Saxena) whom criminals 
employed, e.g. to “case” likely premises for a future 
break-in or to create diversions whilst a raid could 
be made (for further details, see Bosworth, of. cil, 
4, 101). 

Bibliography: Given essentially in the article. | 

On the legal status of highway robbers and thieves, 

see Majid Khadduri, The Islamic law of nations, 

Shaybant’s Siyar, Baltimore 1966, 247-50. 

(C. E, Bosworth) 

LITERATURE [see ADAB; “ARABIYYA; GHAZAL; 
MADI; MAKĀMA; MARTHIYA; SHIR; TA'RIKI, etc.) 

LITHÀM (A.) (sometimes also pronounced lifüm), 
the mouth-veil, isa piece of material with which 
the Bedouins concealed the lower part of the face, the 
mouth and sometimes also part of the nose (see the 
commentary on al-Hariri, ed. de Sacy, Paris r82t, 
374, 2). According to the LA, lifam is a mouth-veil 
which also covers the nose top (arnabat al-an/) and is 
worn by women. It served the practical purpose of 
protecting the organs of respiration from heat and 
cold as well as against the penetration of dust (cf. 
Dhu 'I-Rumma, no. $, 45, also no. 39, 24 and 73, 16; 
and the commentaries on al-Mutanabbl, 464, 27, 
and al-Harlrl, 374, 2). It also made the face more oc 
less unrecognisable, and thus formed a protection 
against the avenger of blood (Goldziher, in ZDMG, 
xli [1887], xor). The lithdm was therefore also some- 
times worn as a deliberate disguise by people who 
did not usually wear it; thus in the zoos Nights 
(ed. Macnaghten, i, 878) it is worn by a princess, 
who disguises herself as a man, and (ibid., ii, 59) by 
a woman for similar reasons. A denominative verb 
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has been formed from lithim, the fifth form of which 
im particular means "to put om the lifiim" (e.g. 
A gháni, viii, 102, 20; xxi, 55, 19; A ghàni, ed. Kose- 
Garten, 12r, 13; Weight, Opuscula arabica, iii, 2; 
al-Hariri, Mekámá?, li, 453, 2), while the eighth form 
in the meaning "'to put on something as a iitham” is 
generally used only metaphorically (sec below). 
Talthima usually means a woraan’s veil (Cherbon- 
neau, in J- [1849], i, 63), but taithimat al-baydd is 
also found as the distinctive dress of a particular 
office under the Fátimids: their chief kddis wore it 
along with the trbas anc faylasdn (de Sacy, Chrest., 
ii, 92). In general, however, the [ām does not seem 
to have been worn by town-dwellers. 

‘The lithdm has no considerable importance for 
Islam from the purely religious point of view; it is 
forbidden along with certain other garments for the 
muhrim (alsBukhirt, i, 390, below). 

The custom of wearing a litkàm was generally 
disseminated among the Sanhidja tribes [p.] in 
north-west Africa, who are therefore described as 
lithām wearers, mulaththimin or awlad al-mutalathth~ 
ma; as tho Almoravids originated in one of thoir 
clans, the Latüna [2.0], the liim thus came to 
have a certain political significance, The custom of 
wearing a lithdm (below the nikab, soe al-Bakri, 170; 
the 1/thém is also mentioned by alb Yasübt, Ibn 
Hawkal, Ibn Dattüta, Ibn. Khaldün, etc., cf, Corso, 
151) was found in other parts of Africa also, e.g. in 
Knem (al-Makeizt, i, 193, 33) and still prevails 














| among the Tuareg. The Tuareg veil has been the 


object of several special studies (see Bitt.). Amongst 
the Tuaregs, it is not called Zithäm, but tegulmust or 
shash ("muslin"). Its origin seems to be pre-Islamic 
and perhaps even prehistoric. Among the ancient 
paintings and rock engravings found by Leo Frobe- 
nius there are human figures without mouth and 
nose, but with only two eyes. The primary motive 
for a veil seems to be magical, to protect the ways 
of life from evil forces. These Africans retained 
their veils even on journeys into the eastern lands 
of Islam, where it was not the fashion, while their 
women went unveiled. A tradition of late invention 
explains these remarkable customs by a story that 
on one occasion during an attack on a village, 
where there were many women but only a few men, 
the men put on veils and the women took up arms 
to deceive the enemy as to their real numbers 
(Goldziher, in ZDMG, xli, 101); another story has it 
that after the fall of the Umayyads, 200 members of 
the Umayyad family and their clients escaped to 
Africa disguised as women and that the wearers of 
the litidm are descended from them (Wüstenfeld, 
Der Tod des Husejn, p. Viii). According to al-Bakri 
(text, 170, tr. 321), they never took off the Jithām, 
and if one of them fell in a battle and lost the lithdw, 
mot even his friends couid recognise him till the 
litkim was put on him again; they also called other 
sen who did not wear the Jikām “fly-mouthed". 
The Almohads, particularly Ibu Tümart, opposed 
the veiling practised by the Almoravids. They 
continuously insisted that it was forbidden for men 
to imitate the dress of women, but they did not 
succeed in abolishing the custom of wearing the 
Kithém (Goldziher, in op. cit., 102). Among further 
Passages where the term mulaihthim occurs in this 
sense may be mentioned *Abd al-Latif, ed. de Sacy, 
483, 48 (with other references); Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schriften, ii, 243 (discusses several passages); Mar- 
quart, Die Benin-tammlung, Index, s.v. Litàmtráger. 
The word lithàm and its derivatives vas very much 
used in figurative language, especially by poets, 
49 
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From expressions like “to kiss the lips of the beloved 
one, which are under her /ithdm’” (Dozy, Véiements, 
400; cf. mā taġt al-lithāmayn = "the face” in al- 
Mutanabbl, 464, 27) develops the meaning of Ih» 
“to kiss” (Umar b. Abi Rabia, ed. Schwarz, 6, 207; 
Tbn al-Fāriġ, Diwā», Marseilles 1853, 125, 1. 5 from 
below) and especially talithama = "to kiss one 
another”; maltham, the place which is kissed (al- 
Farazdak in Dozy, Suppióment). A girl is given a 
lithāäm woven out of her own hair (roor Nights, 
Breslau edition, ii, 52, 2); the camel has a Jithäm of 
foam around its mouth (Dhu 'l-Rumma, 76, 17); the. 
wolf is ahamm al-lithdm = “black in the region of 
‘the muzzle” (al-Tirimmab, 4, 35; of the wolf, we 
find it said in Hamása, i, 762, 17, lam yatalaththam); 
the wine-jar has a lithim, i.e. a piece of cloth over 
its mouth (malthim; Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 
mo. 125, 7; also al-Akhtal, ed. Salbani, 85, z and 
*Alkama, ed. Socin, ii, 43, on jars); the sun is darkened 
by clouds of dust and is thus given, as it were, a 
mouth-veil (iltathama, al-Mutanabbi, 6or, 15); "as 
the day (nahás) doffed its lithm" - a description 
of dawn in Ibn *Arabgháh, ed. Golius, 64, 3, from 
below; cf. the commentary on al-Hariri, Makártil, 
240, 10: kashafe [al-subb] al-lithdma; many titles 
cof books also begin with Kash{ al-lithdm, of. Brockel- 
mann, S III, 915, 937 (eight titles with kash/ al- 
lithüm and onc with imifat al-lithdm); the lithim is 
to be taken from the walls of buildings, i. they are 
to be exposed (‘Imad al-Din, ed. Landberg, 65, 12); 
to doff the lithim of one’s origin = to confess it 
frechy (al-Hariri, Makdmatt, ii, 426, 3); the archangel 
lsrfil has one of his four wings veiled like a vast 
mouth-veil (iltathama) from heaven down to the 
seventh earth (al-Kazwinl, ed. Wüstenleld, i, 56, 
voice may be hidden, malthim (Farata, 
ed. Ahlwardt, no. 5, 26 = ed. Beirut 1886, 10); a 
further metaphor is found in Ibn al-Fárid, in de 
Sacy, Chrest., iii, 55, verse 25. 

Bibliography: in general, cf. Dozy, Vēle- 
ments, 399-400 and Supplément, ii, 516; and for the 
veils of Muslim women, in general, cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Twee populaire dwalingen verbeterd, 
in Verspr. Geschr., i, 295 (f, and tipas. On the 
‘Tuareg veil specifically, see H. R. Palmer, The 
Touareg veil, in Geogr. J, lxviii (1920), 41218; 
D. Campbell, The Towaregs or veiled men of the 
Sahara, in MW, xviii (1928), 256-62; Raffaele 
Corso, H velo dei Tuaregh, in AIUON, nuova 
serie (1949), 151-66; J. H. Keenan, The Tuareg 
veil, in Revue de l'occident musulman, no. 17 (1974), 
107-18; L, Frobenius and H. Obermaier, Hadschra 
mektuba, 1925, pls. 32, 80, 158, 

(W. Björkman) 

LITHOGRAPHY (see wArBA'A] 

LITHOMANCY [see Tax] 

LIU GHIH (Matthew’ Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American edition 1969, characters nos. 4093, 
933), also known as Lr CHIA-LIEN (Matthews’, nos. 
4093, 629, 4003), 12th/z8th century Chinese 
Muslim scholar (translator, theologian, philosopher 
and biographer of the Prophet Muhammad), the 
most prolific Chinese Muslim author and probably 
the best-known literary figure yet produced by the 
Chinese Muslim community, 

A Hii (Chinese-speaking) Muslim, Liu Chih was 
born in Nanking ca. 1081/1670. Little is known of his 
class background or early childhood, but it is safe to 
assume that he was from a well-to-do family. His 
father Liu Han-ying (Mathews, nos. 4093, 2039, 
7489) is said to have "ceaselessly regretted” (Pelliot, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 415, n. 1) the paucity of Islamic werks 
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available in Chinese, and indeed, some sources have 
credited Liu Han-ying (under the pseudonym Liu 
San-chioh, Matthews’, nos. 4095, $423, 774) with the 
authorship of two short Islamic tracts (Pelliot, ibid.) ; 
certainly, Liu Chih seems to bave manifested an early 
interest in the study and translation of Islamic works. 
Liu tells us that he prepared himself for his life's 
work—the propagation of Islam through the medium 
of the Chinese language—by undertaking prolonged 
linguistic and philosophical studies. At the age of 15 
he began a study of the traditional Chinese classics. 
and histories which lasted for eight years. This was 
followed by a six-year study of Arabic and Islamic 
religious literature, a further three years study of 
Buddhism, and finally, one year studying the Taoist 
classics. Liu completed his universal education by 
reading 137 Hsi-yang (Western) books of which Ford, 
150 (see Bibl.), writes: '*this may seer a large number 
for that period, but it was over 2 century since Matteo 
Ricci had arrived in Peking (1601) and he and his 
successors, together with the Chinese scholars asso- 
ciated with them, had produced a whole series of 
works on geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
mechanics and religion, including some touching on 
Confucianism. It is therefore quite possible that there 
was a collection of that number at Nanking and that 
Liu had seen it", 

From the age of 55, Liu was to concentrate on 
making Arabic and Islamic works available to his 
Chinese co-religionists. It is clear that he also wished 
to make Islam philosophically acceptable to the 
Confucian Chinese establishment, As Ford (ibid) 
points out: “his leaning towards Confucianism was 
more marked than that of any other Muslim and 
it has sometimes been questioned whether he did 
mot compromise his Muslim principles. After ten 
years of study, he writes, it came on him like a 
flash that the guiding purpose of the Qur’dn was 
similar to that of Confucius and Mencius. ‘The 
Sacred Book’, he wrote, ‘is the Sacred Book of Islam, 
but /i (the Confucian concept of moral propriety) is 
the same i which exists everywhere under heaven’ ". 
In Liu's attempt to reconcile Contucianism and Islam, 
the traditional dilemma of Chinese Muslims—geo- 
graphically and culturally isolated from the rest of 
där al-Islim—can clearly be seen. Tho same may 
be said of Liu Chih's personal dilemma—the almost 
instinctive desire of a Muslim member of the Chinese 
literati in ethnocentric 12tb[ith century China to 
make his “barbarian" religion culturally and political- 
ly acceptable in his native land (Liu lived at a time of 
rapidly-deteriorating Han Chinese—Hui Muslim 
relations), whilst at the same time strengthening the 
Islamic affiliations of the Chinese Muslim community. 

Liu Chib tells us that after completing his prepar- 
ratory studies, he wrote several hundred manuscripts, 
of which only about one-tenth were published. His 
first major work, T'ien-fang hsing-li ("The philosophy 
of Arabia''—preface dated rr16/1704) deals in some 
depth with questions of cosmology, creation, the 
nature of man and the unity of God. In the preface 
to this book, a contemporary non-Muslim mandarin, 
the Vice-Minister of the Board of Ritual, wrote: "the 
ancient Confucian doctrine has bee undermined at 
different times by Buddhists and Taoists ... nov, 
however, in this book of Liu Chih we see once more 
the way of the ancient sages, Yao and Shun, King 
Wen and King Wu, and Confucius. Thus although 
his book explains Islam, in truth ít illuminates our 
Confucianism". Similarly in the preface of Liu's 
Tien-fang tien-li che-yao-chiai ("A selection of 
important Arabian (ie. Islamic] rules and cere- 
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monies"—preface dated 1122/x710), the Vice- 
Minister of the Board of War was to write that 
after discussing the Muslim religion with Liu he had 
found that it upbeld the traditional Confucian 
values of loyalty to the sovereign, filial piety and 
brotherly love—in short, that Islam was not to be 
‘equated with “heretical and vicious sects” which 
were opposed to the established (Confucian) order 
(Ford, ibid... This early Ch'ing attitude to Chinese 
Islam was to change radically by the latter half of 
the rath/:8th century when North-West China was 
shaken by the rebellion of Ma Ming-hsin (g.0.], and 
still more so after the mid-r3th/roth century risings 
of Ma Hua-Iung and Ya*küb Beg (g.0v-]. Liu's Arabian 
rules and ceremonies was less kindly reviewed in the 
1197/1782 Catalogue of the Imperial Library, which 
states: "The style of this book is extremely elegant, 
but if the base is wrong to start with, fine words avail 
nothing". In 1710, the same year as the publication 
of Arabian rules and ceremonies, Liu also produced 
a short handbook entitled T'íen-fang tzu-mu chíai«i 
(“An explanation of the Arabic alphabet”), essentially 
a guide to the Arabie script intended for the use of 
Chinese Muslims. 

Undoubtedly Liu Chih’s greatest work—he himself 
saw it as both the zenith and climax of his life's work. 
—was his biography of Mubammad, T'ien-fang chih- 
sheng shih-lu nien-p'u ("An accurate biography of the 
Arabian Prophet”, Nanking 1137/1724, first publish- 
‘ed 1193/1779). This book has been wholly or partially 
translated into Russian, French, English and Japa- 
nese, and is certainly the most widely-known of 
all Chinese Muslim books. Liu's biography of Mu- 
bammad was based on a number of Arabic and Per- 
sian language works, the chief of which has been 
transliterated by Pelliot as Tardjuma Musafi, 
a work which remains unidentified. A list of 67 
reference works in Arabic and Persian used by Liv 
in his researches has been studied by the Japanese 
scholar Kuwata Rokuro (see Bibl, also Ford, op. 
cit., 151). 

‘Liu Chih tells us little of his personal life, We know 
that he was a bookworm, and that because of his 
studiousness he was considered rather dull by his 
relatives and friends. Liu travelled widely, primarily 
in search of Arabic and Persian texts. Whilst en route. 
“he pursued his reading among the dust of the carts 
by which he travelled, and even when riding on his 
beast” (Mason, The Arabian Prophet, p, xii). 

Before the Communist conquest of China in 1949, 
Liu Chib's tomb, which could still be seen outside 
the southern gate of the city of Nanking, was regular- 
ly visited by Chinese Muslim pilgrims, Tt is not known 
whether the tomb still exists today, but it should be 
noted that in 1973 the tomb of Sayyid Wakkas, by 
tradition the father of Chinese Islam, was restored 
‘by the Chinese government. 

Bibliography: The first European language 
analysis of Liu Chi's work was made by the 
Archimandrite Palladius (Piotr Ivanovié Kafarov) 
under the title Kilaishaya literatura. Magowetan: 
islothenie sodershaniva ma hilaiskom yasike, pod 
saplaviem lui lan'chehi shen shi In, sostavlennoe 

ng ("The Chinese literature of the 
survey of Islamic works in Chinese en- 
titled Yatin-shih san-shi-liu, compiled by Liu 
Tzu-liang"), ed. V. V. Grigor'ev, St. Petersburg 
1874 (c. Trudi VOIRAO, xvii [1887)], 149-88). 
Polliot says of this work: "cette publication n'est 
elle-même qu'un extrait d'un travail plus considé- 
rable de méme titre, rédigé par Palladius entre 


1848 et 1859, et qui... a enfin paru en 1909"; in 

































fact, the work referred to by Pelliot (op. cit, 
414, n. 1) first appeared in Trudi VOIRAO, xviii 
(1887), 163-495 (repr. 1909); see Kitaishaya litera- 
fura Magomelan, pokoinago 0. arkhimandrita Palla- 
diya... izdal yeromomakh Nikolai Adoratshii 
("The Chinese literature of the Muslims, by the 
late father Archimandrite Palladius, ed. post- 
humously by the monk Nikolai Adoratskii”), 
St. Petersburg 1887, 1900. For an early translation 
of Liu Chin's Tienfang tien-li che-yao-chiai by 
C. F. Hogg, see the Chinese Recorder, xxxvi 
(Shanghai rà97), 545-53,under the title Mohammed- 
anism—laws and ceremonies. A short notice 
appears in M. Broomhall, Zslam in China, London 
1910, 73-5. An analysis of Liu Chih's work may 
be found in A. Vissière, Analyse d'ouvrages chinois- 
Mahomefans, in D’Olione, Recherches sur les Musul- 
mans chinois, Paris 1911, 389417, 421-5; also in 
RMM, xiii (1911), 30-63. A number of Liu Chih's 
works are listed in C. L. Ogilvie and S. M, Zwemer, 
A classified bibliography of books on Islam in 
Chinese and Chinese-A rabic, in the Chinese Recorder, 
xlviii (1917), 652-9, see nos. 6, 7, 13, 20 (7), 2x (2), 
43, 71, 77. For a translation of Liu Chib's Mu-min. 
san-tzu ching ("Muslim three-character classic") by 
F, L. M. Cotter and K. L. Reichelt, see MW, 
(1918), 10-15; also in the Chinese Recorder, | (1919), 
645-52. [This is the same work as Liu Chih's 
T'ien-Jang san-izu ching ("Arabian three-character 
classic") mentioned by Mason in JNCBRAS (1925), 
cited below, For a preliminary examination of 
Liu Chib's T'ien-fang chih-sheng shih-lu nien-p'u, 
see I, Mason in Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asialie Society, li (1920), 159-80, under 
the title A Chinese life of. Mohammed. Certainly 
the most interesting English-language work on Liu 
Chih is Mason's The Arabian Prophet: a life of 
Mohammed from Chinese and Arabic sources, 
Shanghai 1921; this work is an extensive (though 
not full) translation of Liu's T'ien-fang chih-sheng 
shilelu. A list of some of Liu Chib's works also 
appears in Mason's Notes on Chinese Mohammedan 
literature, in JNCBRAS, Ixi (r925), 173-215, see. 
nos, 260, 262, 274, 277, 278, 284, 287, 312. The 
fullest translation of Liu’s biography of Muhammad 
is in Japanese; see Tanaka Ippei, Tempo Shiset 
jitsuroku, Tokyo 1930. Also in Japanese, see Ku- 
wata Rokurô, Liw Chih o fs'ai-ching shu-mu ni 
tsuite, in Ichimura hakwshi kohi himen Toyo-shi 
ronso (Ichimura Festschrift), 1933, 335-53. A short 
notice may be found in Fu T'ung-hsien, Chung-kuo 
hui-chiao shih ("A history of Chinese Islam”), 
Shanghai 1940, 160-1 (Taipei reprint 1970; 
Japanese tr. It6 Akira 1942). Also in Japanese, 
Kadono Tatsudo, Kaijé Rywchi [sc. Liu Chih] 
no "Tenho Tenrei yaku yokai" (“The Muslim 
scholar Liu Chih’s ‘Selection of important Arabian 
rules and ceremonies’ "), in Shina Bukkyo Shigaku, 
iv/t (£940), pp. 13. See also the monumental work 
on Chinese Islam of Tazaka Kódó, Chüpohu mi 
okeru Kaikyé no denrai to sono quts ("Islam in. 
China: its introduction and development”), 
Tokyo 1964, 270-91. The most recent English 
language notice is J. F. Ford's Some Chinese Mi 
lims of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in Asian Affairs, \xif2 (1974), 144-56, see es 
149-52. D. D. Leslie, in his Islam in China fo 1800: 
a bibliographical guide, in Abr-Nahrain, xvi (1976), 
16-48, states that Liu Chih's tombstone obituary is 
to be found on pp. 11077-1080 of the 1970 edition 
of his T'ien-fang tien-ti, see Leslie, op. cit., 36. 
(A. D. W. Fores) 
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LIVADYA 








LIVADYA (AeBáBeu), a town in central 
Greece on the slopes of Mount Helicon, bordering 
the'vast fertile plain of Boeotia. Nearby is Lake 
Kopais, reclaimed between 1885-92.The local centre of 
agriculture and the seat of a bishopric, Livadya was 
in the Frankish Middle Ages one of the important 
castles of the Duchy of Athens. In Ottoman times 
(1460-1829) ít developed into a prosperous urban 
centre and grew into the largest city of central 
Greece, after Athens, with the highest number of 
Muslim citizens to the south of Thessaly. 

The origins of Livadya go back to the remote 
antiquity. Since the 8th century B.C., it was one 
of the minor Boeotian towns, living in the shade 
of the mighty Thebes. As is the case with many Greek 
cities, little is known about the town in the carly 
Middle Ages. As an urban centre it appears to be 
the successor of the ancient city of Orcitomenos/Skri- 
pou, the seat of the Byzantine administration since 
the 8th century, which dectined during the rxth and 
rath centuries. The castle of Livadya, situated on 
a steep conical hill overlooking the city on the 
south-west, must have been founded by the Franks af- 
ter 1204, when it was included in the Duchy of Athens. 
The Catalans of the Grand Company occupied Livad- 
ya after the battle of Skripou in 1511 and held it till 
1379-80, reconstrueting the castle to tho form it 
largely has today. At an unknown date, the Na- 
varrese, who had captured the town in 1378-80, 
ceded Livadya to the Floreatine Norio 1 Acciaiuoli, 
but almost immediately afterwards it vas taken by 
the Cttomans vnder GhàzI Ewrenos, who kept it for 
almost a year (7392-3). Yildirim Bayezid’s armies, 
marching to the Morea in 1397, seem to have passed 
by Livodya, reconquered by the Franks under 
Bertranet Mota. The unceasing warfare of the 
second half of the 14th century, and at least four 
epidemics of plague (1348, 1372, 1374, 1388) depopu- 
lated the land to a large extent. The Acciaiuolis 
tried to remedy this by settling ten thousand Al- 
banian families who had been ousted from Epirus 
by Carlo Tocco. The reign of Antonio Acciaiuoti 
(1403-35), an Ottoman vassal, was more or less 
peaceful. There must have been some recovery, 
interrupted only by the plague of 1423. During the 
“Varna crisis” of 1443-4, the Livadya area was 
plundered and occupied twice, first by the Otto- 
mans under Turkhan-oghlu ‘Omer Beg in 1460, as re- 
taliation for the treason of Nerio II, who had for- 
saken the Ottomans, and then by the troops of Despot 
Constantin of the Morea. The last Florentine Duke of 
Boeotia, Antonio II, also an Ottoman vassal, was 
removed in 1460 when the duchy became an Ottoman 
sandjak without much upheaval. This is perhaps the 
reason why the Ottoman chroniclers pass over the ac- 
quisition of Boeotia in silence. After Chalkis had 
been wrested from the Venetians (1470), this large 
walled city and important harbour became the capital 
of the sandjak, called Eghribos (from Euripos), and 
Livadya the seat of a Adgilth. 

The Ottomans seem to have setiled mainly in the 
Catalan castle and in a cluster of houses below it, 
on the banks of a torrent. There Turkhdn-oghlu 
Ömer, the Ottoman governor of Thessaly, con- 
structed an lammám and a domed mosque with some 
guestrooms that was to become the centre of Islamic 
life for the next three-and-a-half centuries.The castle 
was guarded by a garrison of a few dozen soldiers. 
‘The mosque is mentioned in the IY'ak/-ndme of ‘Omer 
Beg, its staff being paid from the vast urban property 
of the Turkhan-oghta clan in Thessaly. 

The Jemal defter M.M. 66 from 871/1466-7, is 





| apparently the oldost preserved Ottoman register 
containing information on Livadya. In the mentioned 
year, the town was a ndpiye of the sandjak of Tlrkhála 
(rikkala) containing 164 Christian households a 
24 bachelors as well as a Muslim community of 57 
households and 25 bachelors. The Christian group 
should be regarded as the autechtonous population 
of Livadya, the relatively large Muslim group as 
the product of a deliberate policy of colonisation 
after the town had been annexed. 

In this samo year the administrative district of 
Livadya contained 47 Greek ("Rüm") villages and 
3o hafuns inhabited by Albanians ("Arnavud") 
‘A year after the conquest of Eghriboz (Chalkis), 
in 575/1471, the town and the district were detached 
from Tirkhala and added to the newly-formed 
sandjak of Eghribor, as is mentioned der kenar in 
the 871 register. Another der kendr note in the same 
register mentions that in Dhu'l-Hididja of 876/May- 
June 1472, Livadya was entrusted to 22 soldiers 
of the garrison of Eghriboz, soldiers bearing Muslim 
Turkish names and coming from a number of places. 
in the Balkans (Pirlepe, Fanarl (Thessaly), Nighbolu, 
lzdin (Lamia), Yanbol Serfidje, Serres, Berat in 
Albania, etc) thus giving an indication of where 
the first Muslim settlers of Livadya came from, 

During the r6th century, Livadya shared in 
the general expansion of the cities of the Ottoman 
empire. The census registers of the sandjak of 
Eghriboz, preserved in the Başbakanlık Arşivi in Is- 
tanbul, give exact information on the fast-growing 
number of inhabitants as well as on the number and 
scope of the Islamic institutions founded in the city 
in that period, The Mufassal defter of 1506 (T.D. 33), 
which records some of tho watfs of the sandal of 
Eghriboz (but no data on the population of Livadya), 
mentions a muSallin-Kidne of Hasan Beg b. Müsá in. 
the city and a sdwiye of Ayas Dede, which provided 
lodging for travellers. Both foundations were main 
tained from the rents of some shops, waterraills and 
gardens in or near the town. According to the Zemat 
defter (no, 367) of 1326-28, Livadya numbered 427 
households, 295 of which were Christian, divided in 
four makalles under their priests (49 of the Chris- 
tian families were registered as cultivators of rice, 
deltikdiiyán). The Muslim community, consisting of 
| 96 houscholds, was apparently not yet crystallised 
in maballes. The Defier also mentions a community 
(diemá*at) of 36 Jewish families. Thus the population. 
of Livadya was then 70% Orthodox Christian, 22% 
Muslim and 8% Jewish. According to the Kantün- 
näms of the city and the district of Livadya, contain- 
ed in the same register, the Muslim citizens paid only 
the tithes and nothing else. This source also states 
that the Jews had come from the West and that 
among the Christian inhabitants there were Albanians 
and Vlach nomads. The Albanians enjoyed some 
minor tax facilities. The city was by then a Aidss-i 
hümdyin. TD. no. 196 from 1539-40 mentions a 
garrison of 36 men in the castle of Livadya. This 
number could be so low because the city was safely 
situated in the interior of the country and had little 
| to fear from an enemy attack (Chalkis and Athens, 
both on the coast, had then 357 and 114 men respect- 
ively, including disdárs, gunners, etc.). 

A further witness of the vast expansion of Livadya 
in the 16th century is the Mufassal defter of 1569-70 
(T.D. 484). It mentions 552 Christian, 317 Muslim, 
and 32 Jewish households. The Christians still 
lived in four mapalles, but the Muslims had by 
now formed five makalles, grouped around their 
mosques: the Djami*i ‘Aulk-i ‘Omer Beg, the Diami* 
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i Bāli Beg, the Mesdjid-i Mustal Voyvode, the 
Mesdjid-i Muslih al-Din and the Mesdjid-i Mabmüd 
Celebi. The rapid augmentation of Muslim inhabitants. 
did not primarily result from conversion of local 
Christians, for the 1570 register, written when the 
peak of conversions to Islam was over, gives but 
25% converts among the Muslims, In the róth 
century, the cultivation of rice in the fertile and well- 
irrigated plain east of the city expanded likewise. 
The 1526 register mentions 1 Christian feltihdjis 
living in Livadya; that of 1370, recapitulating the 
registrations of the intervening years (not known to 
us) gives 53 “old” Christian čeltühdjis and 16 now” 
ones besides r6 "old" Muslim éeltiihdiis and no less 
than 43 “new” ones. Only 3% of these 59 Muslim. 
cultivators of rice were converts, which means that 
they must have come from elsewhere, most probably 
from Thessaly with its massive population of Mislim 
Turkish colonists. The étühdjis of Livadya had a 
privileged fiscal position, since they were exonerated 
from the ‘awdrid-i dtwiniyye and the tckalif-i 
“pifiyye, a status given to them by "previous Sultans” 
and renewed ever since. The cultivation of rice in the 
marshy Kopais area thus goes back at least to Biiyertd 
1 or even Mehemmed 1. The Muslim population of 
Livadya as a whole had a specific status. It was 
exonerated from the ‘awdrid and the tekälif taxes and 
the duty of carsmen of the fivet, but was expected. 
to form a military reserve in case of attack. This 
status, based on "orders of the previous Sultāns”, 
probably goes back to the time of Mehemmed TI. 

"The 1570 register shows a major shift in the 
ethnic-religious composition of the Livadya popu- 
lation: 62* was Christian, 5555 Muslim and only 
3% Jewish. It had the highest number of Muslim 
citizens of the entire sindjah of Eghriboz (in that year, 
Kghriboz numbered 199. Muslim households, Thebes 
(Istifa) r21 householes and Athens s6 households). 
‘This expansion of Islam as well as the further growth 
of the Lowa continued throughout the last quarter 
of the x6th and first half of the 17th century, al- 
though exact numbers are lacking. 

‘The most detailed description o! Islamic Livad; 
in the 17th century ís given by Ewliya Celebi (Se; 
hat-nāme, viii), who visited the city in 1075/1667-8. 
By then it appears to have reached its widest ex- 
pansion. There were 2,020 houses, sit Christian 
mahalles, inhabited by Groeks, Latins and Armenians, 
and seven Muslim makalfes. The latter were princi- 
pally the same as those mentioned in the 1570 regis- 
ter, but the mesdiéds had now became mosques, Ew- 
liy Celebi does not mention the wrsdiid of Mabmad 
Celebi, but adds as a new building the Mosque of the 
Tanneries, commonly known as Sileymaniyye, and 
notes three mahalle mesdjids. According to Ewliya, 
the mosque of Omer Beg was a small building in 
ancient style, with a pleatifl congregation, ‘The 
mosque of Bail Beg, also in old style, bad an in- 
scription in Arabie, dated 951/1524-5, which Iwliya. 
quotes im extenso. There wore, furthermore, three 
dervish lekkes, three mckiebs and two medreses, The 
existence of the latter is not attested elsewhere. 
Ewliyà gives a very accurate description of the castle, 
then guarded by fifty men who had their houses 
iuside the walls. Like the European travellers after 
him, Ewliya extols the beauty of the town, situated 
on seven hills and dales, and its spacious and pros- 
perous houses, fountains and coffeeshops. Among 
its population were many rich and notable persons. 
According to Ewliyi, part of the waif property 
of the Holy City of Medina and was governed by a 
Voyvode of the Kizlar Aghast [gar], who had juris- 
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dicion over this :abf. Commanding 200 men, he 
administered justice and had the right of capital 
punishment, Ewliy3"s information suggests that he 
paraphrased stipulations from state documents. 
Greek sources attest that Livadya was part of the 
domain of the Walide Sultin, thus reflecting the 
situation in the last part of the Ottoman period. On 
‘an Ottonnan list of Rédilifs of 1667-8, Livadya ranked. 
sixth in the hierarchy of twelve states. 

Spon and Wheler, who travelled in 1675-6, relate 
that the town was inhabited by "Turks and Greeks” 
and a few Jews, living from the production of 
woollen cloth and trade in corn and rice, which 
was exported to all of Greece. The Turks possessed 
“five or six" mosques, the Greeks as many churches. 
‘They also mention a caravanserai and say that the 
anosaue of “Omer Beg was originally a church, dedi- 
cated to St. George. According to Richard Pococke, 
who visited Livadya in 1745, the town was inhabited 
‘by an almost equal number of Greeks and Turks. His 
information about the number of houses seems unre- 
liable. Pouqueville, who visited the town shortly 
before 1800, gives a "'cadastre du Vaivoditik de Le- 
badée" with the names and numbers of the inhabit- 
ants of all the villages of the district, Livadya itself 
counting 2,000 households. In the same period, Col. 
Leake found Livadya singularly beautiful, possessing 
an air of opulence not found elsewhere in Ottoman. 
Greece. According to him there were 1,500 houses, 
only 130 of which were Tarkish. Heury Holfand, 
travelling in 1815, noted that Livadya was “still 
retaining the reputation as one of the principal towns 
in modern Greece" with nearly 2,000 houses, “many 
of them very large and inhabited by wealthy and 
respectable Greeks.” There were still five mosques 
with minarcts, but the Turkish population was very 
small. Economy was still based on agriculture, 
exports consisting of wheat, barley, maize, cotton, 
wool, cheese, honey, etc., and estimated in 1805 at 
250,000 kiles (bushels). The reason why the Muslim- 
‘Turkish part of the inhabitants of Livadya declined 
so markedly in the 18th century js not known ín 
detail. 

In the first decade of the roth century, the power- 
ful Tepeditenli ‘All Pasha tried to extend his direct 
contro! over Livadya. He was unsuccessful in at- 
tempting to lease the taxes of the area, but succeeded 
in enlarging his influence, acting as inspector of the 
Passes. 

In the second half of the Ottoman period, es- 
pecially in the 18th century, the type of land tenure 
and the administrative system favoured the de- 
velopment of a powerful Christian bourgeoisie that 
took control of production and commerce, The main 
representative of this class was Giannakis Stamou Lo~ 
gothetis, a progressive and cultured inan who was in. 
touch with the liberal movements of Western Europe. 
‘The general prosperity of the Livadya area was at- 
tributed to men like hin. 

During the Greek War of Independence, the town 
was several times plundered and burnt and at the 
end nothing but ruins remained. After 1829, Livadya 
was rebuilt gradually. In 1889 there were 4,990 
inhabitants; in 1907, 7,089; aud in 1928, 12,585, 
more than duting the last century of Ottoman rule 
(approx. 10,000). In 1928 the expansion virtually 
stopped (in r961 there wore 12,609 inhabitants), but 
in recent years there is again some growth. No traces 
of Islamic buildings are preserved except for a fine 
vaulted stonc bridge and aa 28th century clock tower. 

he Catalan castle, wrecked through an earthquake 
in 3894, still exists in ruined condition. 
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LIVNO (in pre-modern Slavonic texts, often 
written as Hlivno; in older Ottoman texts variously 
written as Hievne, Iblivne, etc.), a town in Bosnia 
situated at the spur of a mountain at the eastern 
edge of the homonymous polje or plain in a very 
dry and stony karst landscape on the approaches 
to Dalmatia, Today, it is a small local centre far 
off the main thoroughfares and little-visited, but in 
the 16th and 17th centuries it was a centre of Ottoman 
power, seat of the sandjak begs ol Klis, and bulwark 
of Islam on the western frontiers of the empire. 
Until World War II, Livno boasted five domed and 
lead-covered mosques from the classical period 
of Ottoman architecture, thus ranking second in 
Bosnia, immediately after Sarajevo, in this aspect, 
demonstrating the importance which the place once 
had as a centre of Islam. 














‘The town of Livno is an Ottoman foundation from 
the early r6th century, whose expansion was greatly 
promoted by various members of the sandjak ad- 
ministration residing there, The castle of Livno, now a. 
Tuin overlooking the town, is much older. It is 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (roth 
century A.D.) as Hlediana, one of the eleven fupas 
of the kingdom of Croatia, situated on the border 
between the Serbian and the Croatian lands. In the 
later Middle Ages, Livno belonged to the kings of 
Bosnia. It is mentioned as "Grad Hlivanjski" in 
1400 (MikloSié, Monumenta, 248-9). In the first 
half of the 15th century, it was ruled by the family 
of Vukčić, King Tomas resided in Livno in 1444 
(H. Sabanovig, tr., Evlija Celebija putopis, i, Sarajevo 
1957, 154). The castle is again mentioned in 1466 
as being guarded against the Turks by Vladislav 
Hercegović, a son of Duke (Herceg — Horcegovina) 
Stjepan (one of Vladislav's brothers became the later 
famous Grand Vizier of Bayezid II and Selim I, Her- 
sekoghlu Abmed Pasha). The Ottomans captured the 
castle of Livno between 1466 and 1483, The exact 
date is not known, and is an object of controvers 
The Tahrir defter no. 18 of 890/1485 mentions Livno 
as centre of a ndlsiye; it possessed then a civil popula- 
tion of 27 families and 26 temporary residents. 

In the first decades of the Ottoman period, there 
was only one mosque in Livno, the Khünkàr Djami*, 
or Starogradsko Džamija, in the castle, serving the 
needs of the garrison. In the first decades of the 16th 
century, a Muslim suburb grew up around the Bala- 
gina Mosque (Balagusa), built according to its Arabic 
inscription in 920/1514. This building, still preserved, 
is the first of the domed mosques of Livno. Soon after- 
wards, the Džumanuša Mosque of Sinan Cawash from 
935/1528-9 was erected, also a domed structure (de- 
stroyed in World War I1). The open town of Livno 
sprang up below the castle on sloping ground, with 
the older quarters at the foot of the castle and the 
newer ones further down the hill. 

Livno remained a ndhiye of the kddtltt of Neretva 
until some time in the first quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury. After the conquest of Skradin in 928/r522 
(Petewi ta?rikhi, i, 72), Livno was included in a newly- 
founded Radit, which had the Dalmatian town as 
its centro. In 1537, Murid Beg Tardié (a Dalmatian 
convert from Sibenik) captured the fortress of Klis 
facing the Venetian base of Split (Spalato) and be- 
came sandjak begi of the newly-formed sandjak 
of Klis (Petewi, i). As Split was too vulnerably- 
situated to suit the requirements of an administrative 
centro, the residence of the beg was set up in Livno. 
‘They resided there especially in the latter part of the 
x6th century, which induced Italian and German 
sources to speak of "the sandjak of Livno". In 1648, 
during the Cretan War, Klis was lost for the Otto- 
mans, but the sandjah kept the name of its former 
titulary capital, 

‘The second half of the 16th century and first half 
of the 17th century was the time of the greatest ex- 
pansion of the town. According to the Tapu defter 
no, 285, 1-7 and no, 284, 67-73, both from 960/1533, 
the "'Aasaba of Elivne", part of the kiss of the Miri 
Liwa of Klis, Abmed Beg, numbered five makalles 
with 262 households (Akdnes) and 170 bachelors 
(madjerred), thus totalling ca. 1,340 inbabitants, 
Only nine households were Christian, and all others 
were Muslims. Four of the town quarters were called 
after the mosque around which they had sprung up: 
Mahalle-yi Djami®.i Sinan Cawosh, with so Ades, 
A3 müdjerreds; Maballesyi Diamiei Hamza, with 
35 Bháwes and 28 wüdjerreds; Maballe-yi Mesdjid-l 
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Pebliwin Hiseyn, with 73 khdnes and 46 müdjerreds; 
Mahalle-yi Mesdjid-i Hüseyn Etmekci-zäde, with 48 
Mhimes and 53 müdjerreds; and Varosh of Hlivno, 
with 19 Muslim Akdnes and nine Christian khénes. 
Other Ottoman registers, from 22 years later, testify 
to the rapid development of the town in those years, 
The Tapu defter no. $33, 320-30, and the Td, 546, 
208-307, both from 982/1573-4, mention seven 
mahalles in Livno. Added to those mentioned in 1553 
are the following new wards: Maballe-yi Djàmi 
sherif-i Mebmed Agha, Maballe-yi Djami®i sherlf-i 
Mehmed and Mahalle-yi Ferhid Beg. ‘The number of 
inhabitants is given as nofers (single individuals, 
persons), 653 men and a separate group of 40 tanners, 
an indication of the function of the town as a centre. 
of handicrafts besides being an administrative centre. 
If three-quarters of the number given were family 
heads, this would make a total population of little 
less than 3,000 souls, which is indeed a spectacular 
growth, The second mosque mentioned in the Td. 
of 982 is the so-called Perkuta Déamija, built 
according to its Arabic inscription in 971/1563-4 
by Sipāhi Mehmed. It was the third domed mosque 
of Livno, and existed till World War II, The above- 
mentioned Ferhád Beg was a Sokollu-zide (Sokollo- 
vió), a nephew of the Grand Vizier Mebmed Sokollu. 
Ferhàd was sandjak begi of Klis between 1566 and 
1574, and is known to have erected a large caravan- 
serai in the lower town of Livno. The last quarter of 
the 16th century saw the erection of two more domed 
mosques: the Begluk Džamija of Şokķollu-zàde Lala 
Musştafā Pasha in 98s/1577-8, built during his term 
as sandjak begi of Klis (1574-7), and the Glavica 
Džamija, built by a Dükatar-oghlu HAdjdil Abmed 
n 996/r587-8). oth buildings are preserved at the 
present time and still have their Bawinschrift in 
Turkish. Four more mosques and a Clock Tower 
(1659) were built in the course of the 17th century: 
tho Tepet Džamija, Borusa Džamija, Piragic Déamija 
(demolished in 918), and the Pasina or Atlagió 
Džamija. The latter was most probably built by 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagic, the most important member 
of the Livanjsker family of Atlibegović, or Atli-axi. 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagić was sandjak begi of Klis in 
1685-7 and vizier of Bosnia in 1687-8 (H. Kreševlja- 
kovic, in Hrostskoj Enciklopediji, art. Altasici). 
With the erection of these buildings, the architectural 
outlook of Livno acquired its definitive form. The 
only known important group of buildings of the roth 
century is the mosque, mekteb, tekke and water-supply 
system of the brothers Mahmdd Beg and Derwish Beg 
Bushatll. The mosque, the Milosnik DZamija, built 
in 1293/1874-5, was restored in 1978. 

When Ewliya Celebi visited Livno in 1070/1659-60, 
he found a fully-developed Muslim town, the seat of 
a kādi (the Ottoman list of &ddilihs of Rumelí of 
1078/1667-8 also mentions “Iblivne” as seat of a 
Adi), a number of officials of the provincial admi- 
nistration as well as a dizdér who commanded a 
xarrison of 600 men. ‘The open town below the castle 
as composed of níne makalles and had 1,100 stone- 
built houses, covered with shingles, 13 mosques, of 
which seven were Friday mosques (for three of them, 
de gives extracts fom the mscriptions), three me- 
dveses (attached to the mosques of Dakat{arjoghtit 
Hadidil Abmed, Sipahi Mebmed and Lala [Mustafa] 
Pasha), five mehtebs, six lekhes, one hammdm aud 
300 shops. With 5,000-6,000 inhabitants, the town 
clearly reached the limits of self-sufficiency for a 
poor karst land like the Livno district. The “golden 
age" of Islamic Livuo ended in 1686 when, during 
the great war against the Christian coalition, Stojan 
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Janković captured the town and burnt it down. The 
Starogradsko D£amija in the castle and the Borusa 
Džamija were destroyed and not rebuilt. Since that 
ime and throughout the 18th century, Livno was 
the seat of the Livanjsher Rapcianat, a function which 
was in the hands of the Atlazié family til 1711. The 
most famous captain of Livno was Firdüs in the 
first half of the roth century. Parts of his fortified 
house (kula) still exist. 

At the beginning of the r8th century, with the 
border areas lost to Venice, the sandjik of Klis 
comprised four hddiliks: Akhisàr (Prusac), Gülbisar 
(Jezero), Novosel and Livno, the latter with the 
ndkiycs of Livno, Glamoč, Grahovo and Satomiševo. 
Livno recovered slowly from the destruction of 1686. 
The castle was maintained throughout the 18th and 
the greater part of the roth centuries. In 1833 it 
still had 34 guns, The Ottoman period ended in 1878, 
whon the Austrian-Hungarian army captured 
Livno after an obstinate defence. The town continued 
to flourish until the beginning of the present century 
as a small centre of grain and live-stock trade and 
silver filigree-work, until a great conflagration in 
1904 swept away more than 300 houses. Before that 
date it had, according to the Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
«a, 19:1 edn. [xvi, $16), about 5,000 inhabitants, 
thus maintaining the level of the 17th century. 
According to the Baedeker, Osterreich-Ungarn ol 1913, 
422, Livno had still 4,700 inhabitants, but this re- 
covery was temporary. After 1918, when it was in- 
corporated in the kingdom of Jugoslavia, a large 
part of its Muslim population departed. When René 
Pelletier visited it in the early thirties, Livno had 
but 2,200 inhabitants (Pelletier, Sarajevo et sa région, 
Paris 1934). During World War II, Livno was three 
times occupied by German and Croatian Fascist 
forces and as many times liberated, lastly in October 
1944- During these events, all the hitherto-preserved 
mosques but one [Balaguša DZ.) were deliberately 
destroyed or heavily damaged, together with the 
entire town. The ruins of the Glavica Džamija and 
the adjacent Clock Tower, together constituting 
the landmark of Livno, were restored in 1963-4. 
The Begluk Dfamija of Sokollu-zide Mustafà was 
restored in 1971-2, and the Zavra DZamija and Cur- 
Ginea Džamija, both wood-covered halls, in the 
seventies. 

In 1955 Livno numbered 3,672 inhabitants, among 
whom is a small Muslim minority. The centre of 
gravity of the post-war town has shifted to the flat 
grounds of the plain below the totally-ruined Otto- 
man town. In the old parts, now under the protec- 
of the Service of Ancient Monuments of Bosnia, 
only construction in local style is allowed, thus 
creating a harmony with the preserved Islamic 
monuments. 
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the only account of a medrese in Livno yet dis- 
covered); Ekrem Hakkı Ayverdi, Yugoslavya'da 
Türkabideleri ve vakıfları, iù Vakıflar Dergisi, 
i, Ankara 1957, 3-73 (Livno on 41-3); reports 

on conservation works on the Balaguša, Begluk, 

and Glavica Mosques, with photographs, were 

published in Naše Siarine, il, Sarajevo 1955, 266, 

and xiii, 1972, 14-16; H, Kreševljaković, Sahat-kule 

1t Bosni à Hercegovini, in Naše Starine, iv (Sarajevo 

1957), 17-32; Husref Redzié,  Restouratorsko- 

Aonzervatorski radovi na "'Glavici" Dfamiji u Lionu, 

in Naše Starine, x (1965), 99-104 (with confused 

dates of construction); Dževdet Vrebac, Kultur- 
noistorijski spomenici u Lionu iz doba turske 
okupacije i njihovo stanje danas, in Glasnik Vrhov- 

nog Islamske Starješinstva, xii (1962), 1012, 355-9 

(deals largely with the works of the Bushatit 

brothers). The extant inscriptions (Arabic and 

Ottoman Turkish) were published by Mehmed 

Mujezinovié in Prilosi, fi-iv, Sarajevo 1953, 455-84. 

‘The tapu defters from 960 and 982 ere preserved in 

the Başbakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, and are not yet 

published. (M. Kier) 

LIWÁ? (4.), in Ottoman ltd. 

1. For the meaning banner, flag, standard 
see ‘ALAM. 

2. In the Ottoman empire the word indicated a 
province, several of which were at a certain moment 
joined into an eydlet, later wildyet [see WILAYA]. 
The term liwd?, synonymous with Turkish saadjak 
[see sax pIAK], was mafnly used in official documents. 
Accordingly, mir Lis (from Arabic amir al4ivd 
Stood for sandjak begi [see nec], the governor and 
military commander of 2 litd? or sandjat. From the 
middle of the roth century onwards there was also 
used the term mitesarriflit, derived from the title 
mütegarr!f. Of all the states issued from the Ottoman 
Empire, only Irak kept the term Jia? (up till 1974) 
to indicate a provins. In the army of ‘Iris, liwa? 
indicates a brigade, anir aliwi? brigadier (as in 
Egypt until 1939). 

Bibliography: Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
society and the west, London 1950, it, 137-733 
A. Birken, Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, 
Wiesbaden 1976, For further literature, see 
SANDIAN- (A. Birzes) 














LIWAN {see Iwan). 

LIWAT (a.), sodomy. There does exist in Arabic 
a verb ldfa meaning "to attach oneself, to join oneself 
to", but fied! appears to be rather a majdar of idja 
or láeafa, denominative of Lüt [e], ie. Lot; in 
modern Arabic there are also the terms tiwdja, muld- 
wafa, talaweenf, ctc, as well as a large number of 
euphemisms and of dialectical and slang terms, The 
homosexual is called 1ajf or 24^if (pl. làja), or muldwit, 
when he is the active partner, although the distinction. 
is often diflicult to establish; the passive is yna'bin, 
and his perversion, uina; among the synonyms, the 
most common is mickkannath, generally translated as 
“effeminate”, although in normal usage it refers 
to the gentine hermaphrodite (see A. Bouhdiba, 
La sexualité en Iam, Paris 1975, $577). In the Mustin 
West in the Middle Ages, a special term, dwt (pl. 
hivod) was used in reference to professional male pros- 
titutes (see below). 

In a number of verses of the Išur’àn relating to Lot 
and his people, the word fāhisha, which may be 
rendered as “depravity”, is clearly an allusion to the 
vice in question, but this is even more strongly in- 
dicated by the pejorative nature of the remarks and 
questions attributed to this prophet: inma-kum la- 
ta?tino l-ridjdla shalvcat™ min diini’t-nisa?, bal antiom 
kowmer musrifan “You commit the carnal act, in 
Just, with men and not with women, you are indeed 
an impious people” (VII, 79/81), a-inna-kum la- 
fa MümaLridila? (XXVI, sss) and a-ta%ana 
"dkakrana? (XXVI, 165). The punishment in- 
flicted upon the people of Lot, in the Kur'àn as in 
the Bible (Gen., six, 1-23) leaves no doubt as to the 
way in which sodomy should be regarded by Islam, 
even though it is not explicitly condemned by the 
Holy Book, which indeed allows a certain ambiguity 
in passages where the bellevers are promised that 
in paradise they will be attended by menservants 
(ghilman, LIT, 24; wildda, LVI, 17, LNXVI, 19). 

The statements of hadith are, on the other hand, 
perfectly clear and particularly harsh, as is noted by 
al-Nuvayri who, in his Nikdya (ii, 04-10], has con- 
veniently collected them together, with the addition 
of the opinions of the Companions and the fukahd" on 
the subject. The Prophet is alleged to have said that 
what he feared most for his community were the 
practices of the people of Lot (although he seoms to 
have expressed the same idea in regard to wine and 
to female seduction: Nikdya, li, 198). According to 
him, both the active and the passive agent must 
be kiled (yukioljuktulū "fäi wa "-maf-‘àl bihi, 
terms which were subsequently to be applied, in 
grammar, to the subject and the direct object) or, 
inore precisely, subjected to the punishment pre- 
scribed for the man guilty of sind (¢.0.}, the fornicator, 
that is, death by stoning (fa-rdiums 'Fa*ld rra 'l-asfal). 
‘The man who sodomises another or inflicts the same 
treatment on a woman, will on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion be regarded as more reprehensible than carrion; 
needless to say, he will suffer eternal damnation, 
unless he obtains pardon through ropentance. The 
lustful kissing of an adolescent is enough to earn a 
thousand years in Hell. 

By the very fact of their existence, these hadiths 
show that, while probably not very common in 
Bedouin society, homosexuality was not totally 
unknown in Arabia of the pre-Islamic period. 
Tor proof of this, one need look no further than the 
story of Dhà Nuwüs [p], who was compelled to 
Kill ha Shanitir in order to escape his advances. 
Proverbs of the form altaf min... (al-Maydant, ii, 
205) testify to the antiquity of the term and of the 
idea which il expresses; ul-Maydini cites the ex- 
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pression alma win Dubb, making the last word 
("bear") into a proper name; similarly al-Djahiz 
(Mujakharat al-djawdri wa ‘I-ghilman, it. Rasd*il ai- 
 Di&his, cd. Harün, ii, 136-7) quotes a Higjazl proverb, 
aha mín Dik, in which Dik (“cock”) would also 
be the name of a person; these coincidences are 
curious, to say the least. Whatever the case may be, 
animals are not exempt from this vice: al-Djabty 
himself (Haya:rdn, ili, 204) cites the exampie of a 
ma?bin horse, perhaps castrated at an early age, 
which pursued male horses, mules and donkeys. The 
same author seems to have been the first to speak 
(ibid., vii, 178) of a fabulous animal, the *nddr, which 
was in the habit of assaulting tbe men whom it 
encountered; its victims suifered a worm-infected 
anus and died as a result (cf. al-Masüdi, Muri, ti, 
319-20 = § 1203). In bis MufüMara, he also mon- 
tions a mawlā of Khuză‘a, Maymün b. Zayd b. 
Tharwan, who was a lit in Kûfa and who became 
proverbial under tbe nickname of Siyib, but was 
apparently viewed with an indulgence that spaced 
him any punishment. 

However, in the course of the zst/7th century, a 
number of precise cases of ldja subjected to exem- 
plary penalties are reported, especially: by al-Diabiz 
and al-Nuwayrl. Abt Bakr condemned a homosexual 
to be buried beneath the débris of a wall, oud pre- 
scribed burning alive as the penalty for all those guilty 
of such practices; in this respect he was followed by 
‘Abd allah b. al-Zubayr and Hisham b, ‘Abd al- 
Malik. Vor his part, «ATI b. Abt Talib ordered the 
stoning of a {a2 and tad ansther thrown head-first 
from the top of a minaret; according to Tbn «Abbas, 
this Tast punishment must be followed by stoning. 
*Abd Allah b. “Umar went a step beyond the con- 
domnation predicted by the Prophet, reckoning that 
these people would be resurrected in the form of 
monkeys and pigs. The famous letter from an Umay- 
yad caliph [see kuasi, IV, ro87bJ ordering the governor 
of Mecca or of Medina to "bold a census" of the 
muhhannathūn of the town corresponds to a real 
situation, even if the tradition itself is contrived. 

In fact, the increase in prosperity brought about by 
the rich flow of spoils from the conquered lands was 
accompanied, paradoxically, by the corruption of 
morals in the two holy cities, As regards the subject 
which concerns us here, information relating to the 
development of music and song reveals the presence 
of mukhannathan, who were apparently for the most 
part of foreign origin. It may thus be assumed that 
from this time homosexuality became less of a rarity 
as the result of a rapid process of acculturatior 
A defender of pacdophiles, of lovers of ghilmai 
depicted in the Mujdkhara (ii, 116) of al-Djihig, 
observes in effect that natural love is a feature 
of Bedouin culture ad of simple morality and that 
if the ancient Arabs glorified woman, this was 
because they knew nothing of the refined pleasures 
of this world, which are only to be encountered ín à 
highly civilised society. 

All the same, it is not impossible that the decisive 
impulse eame with the arrival of the ‘Abbasid army 
from Khurisin (ef. A, Mez, Kenaissence, Eng. tr. 
33$) amd that homosexuality subsequently sprea 
more widely under the new dynasty, In fact, tradition 
attributes to al-Amin tastes so depraved that his 
mother, Umm Djaffar, was obliged to procure for 
him slave women with the physica! characteristics 
sought after by laf amoug boys and to dress ther 
in masculine clothing, iu the hope of inducing 
diim to adopt more conventional morals (al-Mas*üdl, 
Murüdi, viii, 299-300 = $§ 3431-2). Tt was no doubt 
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such episodes that gave rise to the fashion for “inas~ 
culine girls", ghuldmiyyat, a trend widely reflected 
in literature (see H. Zayyat, al-Mar'a si-zhuldmiyya 
fi "LIslim, in Maciriq [ro56]. In Mrlkiya, the 
‘Aghlabid Ibrahim II was surrounded by some sixty 
catamítes, whom he treated iu a most horrific manner 
(ee M. Talbi, Emirat aghlabide, 306, 317). At 
Cordova, ‘Abd al-Rabman IIT had executed a young 
Tad from Léon who was held as a hostage, the future 
St. Pelagius (Pelayo), because he had refused his 
advances (Simonet, Historia de fas Mozárabes, 542; 
see also Ch.-R. Dufoureq, La vie quotidienne dans 
TEurope médiévale sous In domination arabe, Paris 
1978, 117-18), Homosexual tendencies are attributed 
to al-Mu*tasim and to some of his successors, and 
itis probable that this is not a case of slander designed 
to justify a vice vigorously opposed by the fukahd. 

In general, the hadith relating to the punishment 
of the Jai (see above) provides the base for the 
‘opinions of jurists, but a distinction tends to be made, 
in the application of the legal sanction (hadd), ac- 
cording to whether the culprit is suksan or not, that 
is, in. practice, whether he is married or celibate. 
Tbn Hanbal and his followers appear to be the most. 
severe, since they insist that in all cases the culprit 
must be put to death by stoning, while the other 
schools are in general content with flagellation, with 
or without banishment, if the man is not muhsan; 
it should be noted in addition that it is sometimes 
recommended that the prescribed penaity (one 
hundred strokes) should not be applied in full, and 
Ibn Hazm goes so far as to reduce the number of 
strokes to ten. These variations correspond to the 
uncertainties surrounding the definition of the penalty 
to he imposed for fornication [see 21x for details), 
but also betray a tendency towards indulgence; more- 
over, since proof is always difficult to establish, there 
is little likelihood of the punishment actually being 
applied. These circumstances do not prevent moral 
pundits from considering illegal a lustful glance in 
the direction of a beardless youth (amrad), and the 
‘Hanballs forbid men to walk ín the street with women 
or with adolescents (Mer, Renaissance, Eng. tr« 362]. 

‘The legal provisions set out above ave thus to à 
large extent theoretical, since homosexual relations 
have always been tolerated. They were common in 
religious brotherhoods and in educational institutions 
(see A. Bouhdiba, op. laud., 146), and schoolmasters 
had an unewviable repatation in this respect, as is 
shown by many anecdotes. The nudity of the public 
baths did nothing to discourage such practices, and 
the paragraph devoted by H. Péres (Poésie audalouse, 
341-3) to homosexuality in al-Andalus refers speci- 
fically to the pammām. 

As regards women, the A gkiir (ed. Beirut, il, 110) 
mentions a Jove affair between a certain Hind (named, 
| incorrectly, as the daughter of al-Nufman b. al- 
Munthir by $. al-Munadjdjid, al-Hayat al-diinsiyya 
Sind al-Arad, Beirut 1958, 14; see Mas*üdI-Pollat, 
index, under Uuraqa) and Zarki? cl-Yamáma, 
which would be the oldest example oí Sapphism 
amoug the Arabs, but in this particular case we 
have a work of imagination, called moreover. Küdb 
Hind saint al-Nw'wán by You al-Nadin (ed. 
Cairo, 427), who cites a dozen love romances with 
female names in their titles (eg. K. Rukeyya wa- 
Khadidja, K. Salmā za-Sw'ad, etc). Although. in- 
formation is scarce, it is likely thai sak[sihdA[ 
muséhaba, while not widespread, existed no less 
| than male bomiosexualitv, since according to the 
| relevant hadith it is also identified with sind (sihab al- 
| nisi? sind Leyna-hrinna). These practices, which al- 
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‘Dithiz (Hayawin, vii, 29) knew well, spread in 
Parallel with sodomy, at least in the leisured classes 
of Arab-Islamic society, if we are to believe the rather 
late works of eroticism which will be mentioned in 
due course; in any case, at the end of the 3rd/gth 
century, Abu ‘l‘Anbas al-Saymari [g.r. in Suppl] 
Wrote a Kifüb al-Sakkidt, of which apparently 
no traces remain. In addition, the sodomisation 
‘of women, although formally forbidden by the Proph- 
et (see above and the hadith: 1a iat Inisi? min 
mabdghshi-hinne | adbarihinna) would seem to have 
been a fairly common practice {see A. Boubdiba, 
op. laud., 246-7). 

Besides female prostitution (bigha? (9.x. in Suppl), 
there is abundant evidence of male prostitution, It is 
not known how much credence should be attached to 
an allegation by Tbn Hawkal (93, 95, tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, or, 03), reiterated in part by al-Idrlst (Nusha, 
ed. Pérbs, Alglers 1957, 70; ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 
269-70), according to which the Kutama Berbers 
“offer themselves to their guests as a token of hos- 
pitality, without any sense of shame", while at Sétif, 
they are content to offer their male children. In- 
consistencies in these passages are such as to cast 
doubt on the author's claims. 

In any case, the presence of professional deviants 
(msPadjiran) in the larger towns has been frequently 
attested by travellers (see G. H. Bousquet, L'éthique 
sexuelle de I'Islam, Paris 1953, $9). Mention has been. 
made of transvestites, for example in Bougie (Idris, 
Zirides, 329, 591), in Tunis (R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
173) where Leo Africanus (tr. Épaulard, 385) saw 
young boys prostituting themselves, in Fez, where 
the same author encounters what he calls cheua 
‘hiwd, a term of particularly common usage in Spait 
see Dozy, SuppL, s.v.) living with men in hostelries. 
Such statements cover such a broad expanse of time 
‘that they cannot but be a reflection of a permanent 
situation which has, moreover, persisted into the 
present day (see, eg. Bouhdiba, op. laud., 233). 
It need hardly be said that the authors of works of 
‘Aisba utterly deplore these deviants and the moral 
corruption for which they are responsible, but not 
‘one of them is so severe as to demand for them the 
capital penalty ordained by the afore-mentioned 
‘hadith, According to Ibn ‘Abdin (Lévi-Provengal, 
Séville musulmane, Paris 1947, $ 170), the hiwd are 
to be expelled from the town and severely punished 
if they return, since they are accursed of Allah and 
of the whole people; al-Sakatl (Manuel kispanique 
de hisba, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1931, 
68, and gloss., 26; Spanish translation by Chalmeta, 
in al-Andalus, 1968 ff., $ 161) speaks only of muthan- 
natin (singers disguised as women), whom he forbids 
to wear their hair long over the temples or to attend 
banquets and funerals (see also Lévi-Provencal, 
Trois traités hispanique de kisba, Cairo 1955, 123). 
Although the repression of Jiwaj, in the strict sense 
‘of the word, forms a part of the general censorship 
of morals, these works contain few specific references 
toit. 

Tt should be said that tliis phenomenon, while pro- 
voking the disapproval of a number of moralists loyal 
to the tradition of the Prophet, has for the most part. 
been viewed with indulgence—if not actively con- 
doned—even in circles which would appear to be 
furthest from it. 

Firstly, homosexuality was a theme favoured by 
libertine poets who, especially from the rst/7th 
century onwards, glorified homosexual love quite 
shamelessly, often in terms of intolerable obscenity; 
in the interminable list of these poets, the first 











Place belongs without doubt to Abi Nuwis who, 
even without the dedication of the roor Nighis 
(sco N. Elisséetf, Thèmes et motifs, 150) plays a role 
of unassailable eminence in this regard: His master 
Wiliba b. al-Hubib, who is thought to have de- 
bauched him, Husayn b. al-Dahhik, Muti b. Tyas 
and a great number of others, were imitated and 
sometimes overtaken by exponents of mudiiin (9.0) 
and of swtk/, which Ibn al-Hadidisdj made his 
speciality, as well as by Da Kuzmán in his cele- 
brated za4jals. 

On the other hand, there are a great many poets 
who have not hesitated, at some point or other in 
their career, to sing the praises of a youth, in many 
cases no doubt, less from personal taste than from 
the desire to conform artificially with a general 
trend. In fact care should be taken not to accuse all 
such writers of libertinism, for it was conventional 
practice to glorify wine, women and favourites, 
without becoming personally involved in debauchery 
or violating the rules of Islamic ethics. We may 
cite, as a simple example, the theme of dabib, of 
“crawling”, appropriate perhaps for an Imei? 
Kays who lived in a society where it was possible 
to craw! under the tent in order to approach a woman, 
but purely conventional in the case of a city-dweller 
like Ibn Sbuhayd who, unlike the pre-Islamic poet, 
uses (apud Ibn Bassam, Dhathira, iji, 244), in 
poetry of a high standard of sophistication, the mas- 
culine form to designate the person in’ question, 
whose sex thus remains undefined, Leaving aside the 
mystics, who frequeatly adopt an equivocal posture, 
the use, by poets whose morality is not suspect, 
of the masculine form in their love poems, derives 
less from a desire to shock than from a sense of 
modesty and from respect for a tradition that was 
reckoned to be harmless, a tradition maintaining 
an ambiguity universally accepted and appreciated. 

In the sphere of prose, the most significant, if not 
the oldest writing, is certainly the Mufdbharat al- 
diasoári wa 'l-ghilmán of al- Djibiz who, ahways prone 
to cultivate the genre of wundgara, debate, of which 
he is one of the pioneers in Arabic literature, presents 
in the form of a stylised dialogue arguments ex- 
changed between homosexuals and men of normal 
sexuality. So as to leave no doubt as to his own tastes, 
this author saw fit to publish a Risdla fi tofdil al-batn 
Sala 'Lzahr (ed. Pellat, in the Hawiipyd! ol tho 
University of Tunis, xii [1976], 183-93) in which 
he plays on the different meanings of Jafu— "stom. 
ach" and jahr—"back" in order tc demoastrate, 
with a great deal of humour, the superiority of the 
former; he goes so far as to attribute to sodomy the 
destruction of the people of ‘hamid [¢.v.], which 
is thus accorded the same status as the people of Lot. 

In the Mufakhara, there are a number of anecdotes 
which testify to the popularity of stories of fafa from 
the 3rd/oth century; these were to find a place in col- 
lections compiled in later times for the entertainment 
of what were, in appearance at least, the most puri- 
tanical sections of society. A characteristic manifesta- 
tion of this somewhat perverse taste is encountered 
in the work of al-Tawhldi, who devotes a chapter of 
his Ima‘, the x8th night (ii, 50-60) to mudjiin and 
naturally tells the story of @ luli (tr. Bouhdiba, 
op. laud., 158). 

‘The example set by ul-Ljahiz in his Mufathara has 
been followed by quite serious authors who have left 
analogous writings, among which we nay mention 
al-Wasája bayn al-rsnit xa 'Hifa by Ibn Hindà (see 
Brockelmann, S 1, 426) and the Kitab al-Hikdyát by 
Badr al-Din al-‘Aynl (see $. al-Munadjghid, in RIMA, 
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iif (1957), 335). In addition, the vice in question in- 
spired a specialised literature all its own, notably 
consisting of advice on techniques of seducing young 
men (see §. al-Munadidiid, al-Hardt al-djinsiyya, 
52-4). The writers of works of eroticism (see pyins 
and add to Bibliography, A. Boudhiba, op. taud., 
171 ff) mostly devote some space to sodomy; on 
this point, the most characteristic works arc without 
doubt the Nushat al-albdd fi-må lā yñdjad fi kitāb 
(Brockelmann, 1, 495, S 1, 904) of al-Tifáshi and the 
Nashwat al-sahrün of Muhammad Sadik Hasan Khan 
(Istanbul 1296/1878; see Bouhdiba, 178). 

In the Mufathara of al-Diahiz, which has nothing 
in common with the preceding works, the advocate 
for the djaxári claims (ii, 104) that there has never 
been a case recorded in which love for a youth has 
proved fatal, while tradition is full of examples 
of heterosexuals who have pined away, lost their 
reason or died for love. However, there are apparently 
authentic accounts which contradict this assertion, 
AlDabbi (Hugkyo, no. 462; ir. Lévi-Provengal, 
En relisant "'le Collier de la colombe”, in al-Andalus, 
xv/a [1950], 363-8) relates, after Ibn Hazm (although 
the text of the Tawk al-hamdma, ed. and tr. L. Ber- 
cher, 301, is quite perceptibly different): “the 
incredible adventure ... of a certain Abmad b. 
Kulayb, poet and grammarian of Cordova who, in 
420/1035, died of grief because one of his fellow- 
citizens, a member of the Andalusian patrician 
class, persisted in rejecting his advances" (Lévi- 
Provengal, Hist. Esp. miss, iii, 445); the same story is 
told by Yálüt (rskid, ii, 19 {f, = Udaba’, iv, rog ft; 
cf. Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr, 359-60) who also re- 
Jates (ii, 23 f, = iv, 1x5 ff. ci, Mez, 360-1), after al- 
Sanawbarl, the story of a bookseller of Edessa (al- 
Rubà) named Sa'd, whose shop was a literary salon 
frequented by poets and in particular by a young 
Christian called “Isä; Sa'd developed a violent passion 
for the latter, and did not cease pursuing him and 
dedicating poems to him; ‘Isa became a monk, and, 
finally denied access to the monastery, Sa‘d set fire 
to all his possessions and became a vagrant. He died 
eventually of consumption, but the governor of the 
town accused the monks of having killed him and 
condemned the young man to death; the punishment 
was averted following the payment of a large sum 
‘of money, but when ‘Isi weat to visit his parents, 
the local children pelted him with stones and called 
him an assassin. A third story (Yakot, [rsidd, ii, 
z5íL — Udabd", iv, 122 fl.) tells of a poet in love 
with a young monk who pines away with grief and 
dies the very moment that he meets the object of 
his infatuation. 

From anecdotes such as these one gains the im- 
pression, on the one hand, that the authorities and 
the people did not regard the inclinations of these 
homosexuals as immoral, and on the other, that 
monasteries and monks played an inauspicious role, 
It is quite clear that poetry and works such as the 
Diyárd! of a-Shábu:htl reyard monasteries [see DAYR) 
as places of debauchery írequented by lovers of 
forbidden delights. One must, however, proceed 
with caution, because once again we are faced with a 
poetic theme whose treatment is analogous to that 
of the glorification of unnatural love by poets 
who are influenced more by respect for a tradition 
thau by any desire to become personally involved in 
the acts to which they refer. In this context, the ad- 
venture of the Andalusian post al-Ramadi, the ac- 
count of which is borrowed by H. Pérés (Poésie 
andalouse, 278-9) trom a work of dubious authen- 
ticity, the Majmak al-anfus of Ibn Khikin, seem to 
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us no more authentic than the braggings of Ibm 
Shubayd, in a poem composed in imitation of Aba 
Nuwis (H. Pérés, op. laud., 277-8). 

The fact remains that in the Middle Ages, many 
attacks on Islam by Christians were based on the 
frequency of homosexual relations which, in their 
view, were permitted by the KuPan and which 
characterised the behaviour of Muslims; they based 
this opinion on verse 20/16 of Süra IV which they 
misinterpreted as referring to sodomy, without 
taking account of the condemnation of “depravity” 
which it contains (see N, Daniel, Islam and the West, 
the making of an image, Edinburgh 1960, 141-5). 

It is indeed difficult to measure precisely the extent 
of the phenomenon, but it should be recognised that 
the separation of the sexes, which is a particular 
feature of Islam, has played a significant role in pro- 
moting it (cf. Brunschvis, He/sides, ii, 173), amoug 
women as much as among men, and the precautions 
taken against such behaviour (al-Nuwayri, for exam- 
ple, entitles the chapter cited above ePiahdhir miu 
al-bwat) did not succeed in preventing it. It is now 
knows that homosexuality, once regarded as a 
punishable offence, is caused as much by genetic 
as by social and psychological factors, but it seems 
that in the event the latter have played the leading 
role in the proliferation of what remains, to a large 
extent, a vice, 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (En.) 

LIYAKAT ‘ALI KHAN, honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League from 1936 to 1947 and 
prime minister of Pakistan from 1947 t0 1951, 
was born in the Karnal district of east Pandjüb 
On 1 October 1895. He was the second son of a 
well-to-do landlord, Nawwāb Rustam ‘Alt Khan of 
the Mandal family, which claimed to have migrated 
500 years previously from Iran and to descend from 
the Sásanid king Anüshirwán (Khusraw I, 531-79. 
A.D.); British officials on the other hand considered 
the Mandals to be of Pathan origin, or perhaps. Diáfs 
hailing from Samana in Pafiala. Liyakat ‘Ail Khan's 
grandfather, Nawwab Abmad ‘All Khan, gave 
Powerful support to the British in the Mutiny up- 
rising of 1857-8, for which he was handsomely re- 
warded in the bestowal of honours and the remission 
of rent. 

From 1909 t0 1919 Liyakat “Ali Khan attended the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at SAllgath, 
where he was notably successful both on the games 
field and in the classroom. After graduating, he read 
law at Exeter College, Oxtord, getting his degree in. 
1921, and was called to the Bar in r922, At Oxford 
he began to display political promise as a prominent 
member of the Indian Madilis. On returning to India 
he settled down on the family estate in the Muzat- 
farnagar district of the western United Provinces 
and, despite family pressure to enter government 
service and his own training as a lawyer, aimed at 
politics, In 1923 he joined the All-fndia Muslim 
League, the organisation of Muslim separatist poli- 
ties, and when in 1927 the Leayue split over its 
response to the Simon Commission to inquire into 
India’s constitutional progress, he supported the 
Djinnah group which boycotted the Commission. In 
1928 he joined those representing the League at the 
Indian National Convention which discussed the 
Nehru Report. From 1926 to 1940 he was a member 
‘of the United Provinces Legislative Council, in 
which he quickly came to play a prominent part, 
organising and leading the small but influenti 
Democratic Party and acting as deputy president 
o£ the Council from T931 tv 1936, 
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In the 1930s and 1940s Liyäķat ‘All Khan played 
the leading role, after Muammad ‘AN Djinnab, in 
generating the revival of the All-India Muslim 
League. In the early 19305 the League was crumbling, 
meeting only ence in full session between 1931 and 
1936. In 1933, while visiting London on his second 
honeymoon, Liyakat ‘Ali Khia helped to persuade, 
and according to some was decisive in persuading, 
Düjnnah to return to India to revitalise the organisa- 
tion. In April 1936 he became honorary secretary, 
@ position he held till 1947, even though from July 
1936 to early 1938 he was associated with the laud- 
lord party in the United Provinces, the National 
Agriculturalist Party led by the Nawwab of Cattart; 
the Muslim League leadership in the province, he de- 
clared by way of explanation, was too closc to the 
Indian National Congress. In the early 1940s Liyakat 
fAIt Kbün prepared the League's organisation, and. 
Muslims more generally, for the overwhelming victory 
of the 1045-6 elections. He sat on the League's 
major committees, he was chairman of the Central 
Parliamentary Board, he toured India to spread the 
League's message, he directed the Dawn newspaper 
which was founded in 1942 as the League's mouth- 
piece, and from 1940 he led the League's party in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in Diinnah's absences, 
which were quite frequent. So highly did Diinnan 
value Liyakat “Alt hûn that in supporting his re- 
election as honorary secretary in 943 he described 
liim as his “right hand 
In the two crucial years before the partition of 
India, Liyakat (AIT Khan was at the heart of events. 
Tn late 1944 and early 1945 he attempted to come 
to an agreement with Bhulabhai Desai, the leaser 
of the Congress in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
Which would identify common ground and enable 
the Congress and the League to participate in 
forming an interim government, although he may 
have gone too far on his own initiative, as Diinnah 
disavowed the project. He was also closely involved 
in two further attempts to solve the constitutional 
deadlock, the Simla conference of 1945 and the 
Cabinet. Mission discussions cf 1946. When towards 
the end of 1946 the interim government vas even- 
tually formed, Liyakat ‘All Khan Jed the Muslim 
league bloc, defending Muslim interests with vigour. 
When that government's quasi-Cabinet offices were 
distributed, the Congress apparently trusting in the 
north Indian belief that Muslims were unskilled 
in financial matters, encouraged lim to take 
Finance portfolio, which gave hini a say in all the 
activities of the interim government aud enabied him 
through a masterly budget to impose his will on the 
political situation. Indeed, it is said that he 
his powers to such effect that leading Cor: 
among them Sardar Patel, came to see partition 
as the only solution to ‘their difficulties. After 
partition was finally agreed on 2 June 1947, Liyakat 
SAI Khan was marked out to be the first prime 
1ninister of the new state of Pakistan. 

When Diinnah, governor-general and presiding 
genius of Pakistan, died on 1r September 1945, 
Liyàkat ‘All Khan came forward as the unchallenged 
ruler, He faced enormous problems: the state was 
divided into two pacts separated by 1,200 miles of 
hose territory; there were six million. refagees; 
there were divisions of language, race and religion 
(rs*6 of the population was Hindu); there was uo 
administrative contre, efficient bureaucracy, political 
tradition or economic focus, That Pakistan survived. 
these problems, in addition to the premature death 
of Djinnal, ovved such to the wise leadership of 
Liyakat ‘All Khon, 
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He responded firmly to the threats levelled by 
an India stili not entirely reconciled to the dis- 
memberment of the subcontinent, and through his 
statesmanlike approach to international affairs did 
much to establish Pakistan ia the eyes of the world. 
When in September 1949 India imposed a total trade 
boycott because Pakistan refused to devalue her 
rupee alongside the indian rupee, Liyakat ‘AM Khan 
was unmoved, and eighteen months tater India 
relented, When in both 1950 and r951 India massed 
her forces on Pakistan’s borders, he combined a 
staunch reply with a readiness to seek an immediate. 
resolution of differences by negotiation. It is some- 
times thought that he need not have accepted India's 
offer of a ceasefire in Kashmir in 1949, but it is diffi- 
cult to ses, in view of the condition of Pakistan and 
her resources at the time, what choice he had. In 
the world at large he maintained a determined policy 
of norvalignment: he attended the conferences of 
British Commonwealth prime ministers but quickly 
imade it clear that Pakistan should not be “taken for 
granted”, he made a personally successful official 
visit to North America in May and June roso but 
made no foreign policy commitment. He did, however, 
make commitments in the Muslim world and em- 
barked on that search for a leading role amongst 
Muslim states which in the succeeding decades 
characterised his country’s foreign policy. Inter- 
national Islamic conferences were held, and by 
mid-rost Pakistan had signed formal treaties of 
friendship with Syria, Turkey, {ran and Indonesia. 

Within Pakistin, Liyakat ‘All Khan's first con- 
cern was nation-building. He strove to make the 
fragments of the armed forces inherited from the 
British a truly national force, encouraging them to 
recruit as many of the under-represented East 
Pakistanis as possible and removing the remaining 
foreign officers. Brushing aside suggestions that, 
now Pakistan was won, the Muslim League had 
performed its task, he tried to mould it into a party 
of natioual construction. “Pakistan is the child of 
tbe Muslim League", he declared, "it is the duty 
of the mother to look after the child till it grows up", 
and to emphasise his point he became president 
of the League on B October 1950 and urged others 
to follow suit in drawing together party and govern- 
ment. Most important, he endeavoured to create 
a framework for politics in which all Pakistanis 
would be happy to work. There were great problems: 
autonomous provinces had 10 agree to surrender 
powers to the centre, a fair place had to be found 
for non-Muslim minorities, while the ‘ulaind?, who 
know that all sovereignty flowed from God and that 
they alone were equipped to interpret His law, had. 
to be reconciled with those who believed that the 
people were Sovereign and that power in polities 
should rest with their representatives. Liyàkat 
All Kluin’s first step towards creating a constitution- 
al framework was the Objectives Resolution brought 
before the Constituent Assembly on 7 March 1949. 
Although no more than a statement of intent, it 
marked out enough apparently common ground, 
particularly on the questions of sovereignty and 
mnineritios, for Pakistanis to be able to proceed with 
constitution making. There followed the publication 
of the interim report of the Basic Priaciples Commit- 
ico in September 1950 which created great, and it 
seems unexpected, opposition; the East Pakistanis 
were the most vociferous, fearins that their majority 
in the Constituent Assembly would be reduced to a 
minority, although they were more numerous than 
tho West Pakistanis. Liyäķat AI lslsiu responded by 
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postponing consideration of the report and deciding 
to hold general elections before grappling again with 
the constitutional issue. He has been criticised for 
this move, indeed for mishandling the issue alto- 
gether. On the other hand, his aim in holding elec- 
tions was to create elected bodies which would be 
more firmly under central control, To this end, he 
used his powers as Muslim League president to vet 
all applications for candidacies. He had just com- 
pleted the task in the Pandji, and was about to 
proceed to the North-West Frontier Province, 
when on 16 October r951 he was assassinated by an 
Afghün while addressing a meeting in Rawalpindi. 

As a person, Liyükat ‘Ait Khan was noted for 
charm, manners, simple tastes and an egalitarian 
outlook which led him of his own accord to drop his 
hereditary title of Nawwüb-züda, As a public figure 
he was noted as a practical administrator, as a witty 
speaker, and as a calm, shrewd and selfless politi- 
cian, qualities which no doubt helped him to out- 
strip more experienced. politicians in Diianah's os- 
teem, The full measure of his achievement will not 
properly be assessed until the Muslim League papers 
are fully open for consultation and the context of 
his last ten years is better understood. Neverthe: 
less, he did much to bring Pakistan into oxistence 
and more than anyoue else to nurture it through the 
first four very difficult years. Had he been spared, 
he may well have given his country a workable 
constitution, the lack of which came to be much felt. 
Rightly his countrymen bestowed upon him the title 
Kä’id-i-Millat, leader of the nation. 
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LIYON, capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Léon and, at the present time, of the province of 
that name, to the south of the Asturias, The name 
comes from the Legio Septima Gemina Asturica, 
which established its castrum there in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan. J. M. Blazquez (Esiructwra 
económica y social de España) includes it among the 
towns which were provided with walls during the 
Later Empire, and its role was very slight for the 
whole of the Visigothic period. 

‘The Arab geographers mention Liyan only rarely. 
Abu "I-Fida? says that "Ibn Satid places it in zo's^ 
longitude and 46°33’ latitude. It is a town in the 
seventh climate, in the land of the Dialilika. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sa‘ld, it is situated to the north- 
east of Zamora. It is the town of which al-Mansür 















b. Abi *Nmir [g.r.] destroyed the main rampart, It 
lios on a river which flows into the Zamora river. 
Tt is the finest and most important of the towns of 
the Djalälika". Al-Himyari (K. al-Rowd al-miār, 
ed. Lévi-Provencal, no. 164) makes it "one of the 
capitals of Castile|Kashtala. It is a populous town, 
where business, commerce and stock-raising are car. 
ried on, The people there are bellicose and touchy” 
Al-Maigkarl (Naff iib, ed. I. «Abbas, 1, 43, 346) 
mentions the existence of tin mines in the region 
of Frandia and Liyün. 

The geographers and historians knew perfectly 
well that there existed a kingdom, with a capital 
(iid) of this name, but generally preferred to 
utilise for this state the ancient term Diillikiyya 
or Djallikiyya [7..]. The information which one 
can glean from the chronicles is very sparse, à 
laconic attitude probably due in part to the fact 
that political and military activity there passed 
at an early date, and thenceforth almost exclusively, 
into the hands of the people of Kashtála [pz]. 

At the tine of the Muslim conquest, the occupa- 
tion of Liyiin is mentioned neither by the Fath at- 
Andelus, the Adihir madimi‘a nor the [ftitih al- 
Andalus of Ton al-Kitivya, It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the town was included in the capitu- 
lation of Petrus, Dux Cantabriae, which opened up 
all the Galleia-Asturias-Léon region. It was at that 
time probably a small, unimportant place with no 
Muslim governor. The Arab texts are indeed silent 
about it, and agree with the Chronica de Alfonso 
TII in waking Astorga and Oviedo the seat of Mun- 
the Muslim governor of the region at the time 
o's revolt, 

The town must bave been mere or less officially 
abandoned at the tine of the great rising of Berbers 
who emigrated from northern Spain in tbe years af- 
ter 123/741. According to the Chronica Albeldense 
(602, ""Frucla, brother of Alfonso I, entered Léon 
and the Chronica de Alfonso II (615-16) specifically 
says that "Abcla, Astorica, Legionem, Septemman- 
cas... Onincs quoque Arabes gladio interficiens xris- 
tianos autem secum ad patriam ducens", events 
whose veracity seems to be confirmed by the parallel 
version of the 4AAhür madiwiüta. It is essentially 
these texts which Cl. Sanchez Albornoz depends on 
for his theory of the Despoblación y repoblación del 
valle dei Duero, Buenos Aires 1966. A partial re- 
turn, spontaneous and unorganised, by small culti- 
vators and herdsmen must have taken place under 
the shelter of the ramparts of the town, since, accord- 
ing to Ibn *[dhári (aL-Baydw al-mughrib fi abhbir 
al-Andalus za. "I-Maghrib, ii, 346], ‘Abd al-Rabmig 
M1 in 231/945-6 sent “his son Muhammad, who be- 
sieged, bombarded, pillaged and burnt Léon, without 
however being able to destroy the r7-cubits’ high 
walis", The Chronica Albeldense mentions under the 
reign of Alfonso "a campaign by al-Mundhir which 
is said to have reached as far as the town and which 
had to retreat with heavy losses", but one cannot tell 
from this whether it is the attack mentioned by the 
Bayan or not. ‘The town remained uninhabited until 
860, when Ordofio II “‘repeopled the deserted towns 
from which Alfonso I had expelled the Chaldaeans: 
Tuy, Astorga, Léon and Amaya" (Chronica Alfonso 
UL, 616). 

Ton Hayyan (Mustabas, v, 120, 325, 344) makes 
Léon the capital (htida, hadra, dr mamlaka) o 
Djallikiyya. The town was the objective of two raids 
by al-Mansür b. Abi ‘Amir, onc ín 372/982 and the 
other in 376/986, leading to the sacking and burning 
of the town (Ughi, Masilik, ed. al-Ahwanl, 80), 
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Ibn «gbart (Bayán, iv, 8o), as well as ‘Abd al- 
Wabid al-Marrakusht (al-Mu‘diib fi talkhts akbar 
al-Maghrib, 235, 266) consider Livün solely as an 
urban centre since they make Alfonso VII “the Slob- 
berer” lord of Ciudad Rodrigo, Avila, Léon and Za- 
more, information also reproduced by Ibn Kbaldün 
in his K. al-‘Ibar. 

‘As opposed to this view, Jbn al-Khatib (X. Anmäl 
alam, ed. Beirut 1956, 74, 241) speaks of it as 
a kingdom and not as a iown ("the Christians of 
Kashtala and Liyün"). He has preserved for us an 
additional piece of information by including in the 
Curious Dhikr al-ta'rif bimá amkana. min mwlüh al- 
nasara bi ‘T-Andalus, which comes at the ens! of his, 
A‘mdi, material which the Christian chronicles men- 
tion about the physician-ambassador Yüsul b. 
Wakkár a-Isri'nral-Tulaytuli. This chapter uses 
phonetic transcriptions of Christian names and titles, 
giving also the Christian equivalent for hidjri dates; 
it is interesting to compare with this Ibn. Khaldün, 
who, in his K. of-‘Tbar, also changes at approximately 
this time Mis (¢.r] into dumj. Ibn al-Khatib 
reports thus that “in 148/766 (error for 768], Aurelio, 
brother of Froila, governed the territory of the 
Asturias, Galicia, Portugal and part of Léon"; "in 
248/863 [error for, at the earliest, 866] Alfonso 
the Great transferred the ddr al-mulk of his father 
to Léon and styled himself King of Léon’; and “Cas- 
tilian separatism began under the reign of Garcia 
in 297/909 [correctly 911-r4]", a period correspond- 
ing in fact to one of the phases of Castilian ex- 
pansionism (see KAsHTALA}. Ibn al-Khatib then men- 
tions the birth of the kingdom of Castile under 
Fernan Sanchez, and his struggle against the Léonese 
state before its merging into the kingdom of Castile 
and Léon, as well as the origin and the succession 
of Portugal. The information given by Ibn Khaldün 
in the chapter of the K. ai-'Jbar called "Notice 
‘on the Djaldlika Bana Idhfünsh, kings of al-Andalus 
after the Goths ...", although very similar to that 
of Ibn al-Khatlb, is not a mere piece of plagiarism 
but seems rather to come from a parallel source of 
information. 

Bibliography: See, in addition to references 
given in the article, Historia de España of Menendez 
Pidal, vi, España cristiana: comienzo de la recon- 
quista 711-1038 (by J. Perez de Urbel and R, del 
Arco), xiv, España cristiana: crisis de la reconquista 
de la reconquista y luchas civiles (by L. Suarez 
Fernandez, J. Regla Campistol and R. d'Abadal). 
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LIZARD [see pans). 

LÖDİS, a North Indian Afghan tribe and 
dynasty, 855-932/1451-1526. 

x. History. Afghan tribes from the mountainous 
‘Sulayman regions regularly migrated to the plain 
of the Indus; they joined the invading armies as 
auxiliaries in war, and came as traders or herdsmen 
during peace. They moved to the hills in summer and 
to the plains at the onset of winter. Among these 
emigrants were the ancestors of the LÓdI sultans 
of India. For the Afghins in India generally, see 
PATHAN and ROKILA. 

The Lédis are related to a clan of the Ghilzay 
tribe of Afghinistin [see cuatzay) and ruled over 
parts of north India for 77 years, Afghins came to 
the Indus plains from Rób [g..] as early as 934/711-12 
with the army of Muhammad b. Kisim, the con- 
queror of Sind, ard allied themselves politically with 
the Hindd-Shabt [¢.c.] rulers of Lahore, and receiving 
part of Lamghin [see LAMGHANAT) for settlement, 
built a fort in the mountains of Peshawar to protect 





the Pandjib from raids. During Alptigin's govern- 
ment at Ghazna, when his commander-in-chief 
Sebüktigin raided Lamghan and Multan, the Afghans 
sought help from Radia Djaypal who appointed 
their chief, Shaykh Hamid Lédf, viceroy of the 
wildyats of Lamghan and Multin. Shaykh Hamid 
appointed his own men as governors of those districts, 
and thereby the Afgháns gained political importance; 
their settlements stretched southwards from Lamghan 
to Multén, incorporating the tracts of Banna and 
Dérà Ismá*il Khan. 

Later, a family of the Lodi tribe settled at Multan, 
which was ruled in 396/1005 by Abu 'I-Fath Dàwüd, 
a grandson of Shaykh Hamid. There was also a 
strong Afghin element in the forces of Sultan 
Mabmüd of Ghazna and Shihab al-Din of Ghar. 
The latter on his third campaign to India [sce 
gnOxivs) had 12,000 experienced Afghan horsemen 
in his army, and he defeated tbe Rádipüts under 
Radja Pithawrd of Dihlf. On his return journey, 
he settled in the hills of Roh, the Sulayman moun- 
tains, Ashnaghar and Badjawr—a tract extending 
from Kabul to the Indus—and appointed Malik 
Mu‘ize al-Din GhOrt at the bead of 20,000 men to 
transplant the Afghins from Ghir to the new 
settlements, thereby paving his way for the conquest 
of Hindüstán. Each clan was granted an iMi* in the 
environs of Nilab and the Indus. 

Serving thus in the army of Shihab al-Din Ghacl, 
the Afghans rose to power and settled over a large 
tract of land. Their leader *AII Kirmàkh was appoint- 
ed governor of Multan in 582/1186-7. Sultan Balban 
of the “slave kings" posted them as garrisons in 
Bhodjpur, Kampila and Patiall against the Hinda 
rebels in the DG^àb. During the reign of Mubammad 
b. Tughluk, they rebelled under tkeir leader, Malik 
Shaha Lodi, in Multin at some time in 7qr/x34x, 
and killed its governor. Since the time of seizure 
of the Pandiab by the Ghaznawids, the movements 
of Afghan merchants increase? considerably. They 
started participating actively in the politics of 
northern India from the time of Mubammad b. 
Tughluk and particularly after Fire Shah Tughluk’s 
death (790/1388), during the decline of the Tughluk 
dynasty and the weak rule of the Sayyids. 

During the invasions of India by Timar (¢.v.] in 
801/1398, Afghāns fought on both sides, Malik Khidr 
Lodi, Malik Baba^ al-Dta Dillwànl, Malik Yüsuf 
Sarwáni and Malik Habib Niyàzi joined the army of 
Timar at the head of 12,000 Afghin mercenaries. 
About this time, Sultin Shah's father Malik Bahram 
had come as a warrior-trader to Multàn from Balót, 
a pargana in the Birüni Pandjnád sar&dr on the 
border of Balitistin, according to the A %n-i Akbari, 
He quarreled with his two brothers Malik Mahmid 
and Malik Mawdil, and tock service under Flrüz 
Shab Tughluk's governor at Multan, namely Malik 
Mardan Dawiat, entitled Malik al-Shark Nasir al- 
Mulk (Tabahdi Akbari and Ta'rikki Mwbirah 
Shahi). Malik Bahram organised a tribal militia. 
‘After his death his sons Sultan Shàh Lódl, Malik 
Firüz, Malik Mubammad, Malik Khvadia and Malik 
Kala stayed on in Multán while the city passed, 
during political confusion and unrest, into several 
hands. After the death of Malik Mardin Dawiat, 
‘his son Malik Shaykh and his adopted son Malik 
‘Sulayman were appointed after his death governors 
of Multin in succession by Firüz Sbib Turhluk. 
Malik Sulayman was succeeded in the governorship 
by his son Khidr Kbán, the founder of the Sayyid 
dynasty at Dihit (see DIMLI SULTANATE], Who had 
been appointed governor of Multin and the Pandjab 
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by the Tughlukids it recognition of his military 
service, but later betrayed the Tughlakids and joined 
the invading Mongol force under Thnür. 

Sultan Shah Lödi, who succeeded his father 
Malik Bahrám as chief of the Ajghan mercenaries, 
distinguished himself in the service of Khidr Khan 
and helped him in overpowering the Tughlukids. 
He succeeded in killing Malla Tkbal Khan, the de 
fado ruler of Dihll and the staunch supporter of 
Mabmüd Tughluk, in the battie of Adjodhan fought 
on the banks of the Satlad (18 Djumada 1 808/11 
November 1405), Thus Multan, together with the 
Pandji, seceded from Dihif, and Sultan Shah Lodi 
‘was put in charge of Sirhind with the title of Islâm 
Khän. During the time of the Sayyid Sultan Mubarak 
‘Shah, son of Khigr Khan, the Afghiin chief Sultan 
‘Shah Lédi obtained power and held Sithind with 
the neighbouring districts in djdgir [9.v.]. He settled 
theré with his four brothers and gathered a strong 
contingent of 12,000 horse, mostly of his own tribe. 
Malik Kala married his uncle's daughter, received 
Dawrüla (Sithind sarkér) in didgir and served under 
Nasir Khan, who held Multin as governor on behalf 
of the Sayyid Sultan Khidr Khan. His ehild was 
named Bablül, the subsequent founder of the Lodi 
dynasty at Dihll. He died in a struggle against the 
Niydel emigrants in the Indus valley, and the child 
was brought up by his uncle Malik Sultan Shih Lodt 
at Sirhind. Finding him a soldier of promising charac- 
ter, Sultan Shah LOdt gave him his daughter, Shams 
‘Khitan, in marriage. Once in Sámüna he visited a 
local holy man, Sayyid Abban, with two companions, 
(Tarikh-i Sháki, 3; ToPrikh-i Ddwadi, Sarkar ms., 
4); the Shaykh demanded 2,000 faukas in exchange for 
the throne of Dib if any one of them was willing 
so to hazard for it. Bahlü! Lódl had with him only 
1,300 lanhas which he instantly offered, and was con- 
gratulated as the future ruler of India. Although he 
was taunted by his companions for this transaction, 
he drew inspiration from the Shaykh’s proposal and 
had no cause to regret either the türone of DINI or 
his gift. 

Sultan Shah Lod! nominated Bablal as his heir- 
apparent in preference to his adult son Kutb Khan. 
On his father-inJaw's death in Radjab 824/March 
1431, the Afgh’in militia became divided into three 
camps under Kutb Khin, Malik Firaz, (son and 
brother of Sultan Shah Lodi (= islim Khan] res- 
spectively) and BahiOl Lódi; the latter won over his 
uncle Malik Firüz to his side against the confederation 
of his rivals Kutb Khan and Muhammad Shah, the 
Sayyid ruler of Dihil, The latter sent a force under 
his wasir Malik Sikandar Tubla and Djasrath 
Khokar to drive the Afghans out of Sirnind and to de- 
prive Bahldl Lodi of hís djagir. The Afghans, defeated, 
fled to the bilis. Malik Flrüz was made captive and 
dis son Malik Shabin Khan was killed. Bahlül 
escaped, and, on Djasratb's return to the Pandjab, 
he managed to re-gather his scattered army. Malik 
Kirüz escaped from Dihli and joined Bahlül. The 
contrite Kutb Khan Lodf also joined Bahliil's camp. 
‘Thus remustering his forces, Bahlal Lodi recaptured 
Sirhind in 840/1436. The Sayyid Sultan Mubammad 
Shih sent a large force under one of his chiefs, 
Hadidii Shudani, better known as Husim Khan, 
which was defeated at Karā (Kharar in Anbila 
district ?) near Khidrabad Sadbüra, and Husim Khàn 
escaped to Dibll while Bablil established himself 
firmly in the Pandjab, 

In. 844/1440, when. Diblt was threatened by Mab- 
amid Khaldji 1 [¢.v.] of Malwa, the feeble Sayyid 
Sultàn of Diblt appealed to Bahlül, who agreed to help. 
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him on condition that Husam Khân the prime 
minister was to be replaced by his nominee Hamid 
han. The Sultan acted accordingly, without taking 
into account the implications, and Husim Khan was 
killed. Bablü! Lii took the field with his contingent 
of 8,000 Aighin and Mughal militia and 20,000 of 
the royal army against Mabmad, who after a day's 
desultory fighting sued for peace, and retreated 
to deal with a serious riot in his own capital, Mindi 
[g.rd, and an invasion by Sultin Ahmad of Gudjarat, 
‘This retreating Malwa army was waylaid by Bahlal, 
Dihit was saved from annexation to Malwa, and 
Bablal was awarded the title of Khánci Khánán, and 
confirmed in his diagér at Sirhind, with Lahore and 
Dibàipür added to his fief. He thea rebelled against 
Muhammad Shah and annexed Sunam, Hisar Firtza 
and other districts of the Pandjab. Twice he made 
unsuccessful attempts to capture Dihli, once during 
the time of Mubammad Sháh (d. 849/1445) and 
again during that of his son and successor Sultan 
“Ala? al-Din ‘Alam Shah (849°83/1445-78). Ciccum- 
stances were in his favour. ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Alam Shzh 
was a weak ruler. His authority hardly extended be- 
yond twenty miles from Diblt: hence the epigrams az 
Dihit tà Palamjoadshahi Shah ‘Alam (“Alam Shih's 
rule extends from Dihlr to Pzlam"). The ill-advised 
Sulyán planned to kill his prime minister Hamid 
Khan, who escaped from Badá'ün, occupied the 
Palace of Dill and invited Babldl to take over, 
The latter came, but cleverly declined the offer 
as the time was not ripe. Subsequently seizing an 
opportunity, be had Hamid Khan arrested by Kutb 
Khan Lodi and occupied Dihll. He offered the throne 
to Sultàn *Ali?al-DIn *Alam, who however abdicated 
im favour ef Bablül, preferring himself to live a 
life of ease and seclusion at Bada*àn. Bahlül, there- 
upon, ascended the throne of Dihli with the title 
of Abu ‘FMuzaffar Bahldl Shah on r7 Rabi“ 1 
555/19 April 1451. 

After the capture of Dihli, Bahia) extended his 
territory over north India up to Diawnpur [q.v]. 
The last decades of the oth/rsth century witnessed a 
fluctuating struggle between the Sharkl dynasty of 
Diawnpur and the Husayn-Shahl dynasty of Bengal, 
and then between the Lodis and both of them. Bihar 
remained throughout a bone of contention. At first, 
Bahlül succeeded in driving out Husayn Shah from 
bis capital (Diawnpur) to his eastern possessions 
ot Cunar, Cawnd and Bihar. The LodI Sultán pro- 
posed to maintain the status quo, provided that 
Husayn Shāh did not harbour his enemies, but the 
latter was bent on recovering his lost territory. (An 
inscription confirms the control of Husayn Shih 
over Bihár in B92/1486-7, but it was annexed by 
Sikandar Lodi and put in the charge of Darya Khan 
in 901/1495-6, as is evident from another inscription.) 
Husayn Shah Sharki was driven to Kahalgaon, 
23 miles east of Bhágalpür. The Dihli army crossed 
the Ganges from Pafaà, while another contingent 
marched irom Darwíshpur via Kutlughpur near 
Manér Sharf, against the Bengal Sultan ‘AL al-Din, 
To oust the Lodi troops, Prince DániyAl was sent by 
his father at the head of Bengal army towards Muagér 
(Monghyr), ‘The two armies stood facing each other 
for some time and ultimately a non-aggression pact 
was signed at Bith to the west of Monghyr. Even 
after this, the boundary remained fluctuating. 
Bhagalpur was perhaps, the western exten! of the 
Bengal sultanate during the height of Lódi power; 
Sikandar Lód?s bounds definitely extended up to 
Bach in the east (cf. JBRS [2935], 358-63). 

Bahial considered himself a chief of chiefs rather 
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than an absolute autocrat. The Afghan chroniclers 
speak highly of his simplicity, sense of social equality, 
bravery and generosity. He followed strictly the 
Skari'a, and spent much time in the company of 
learned and pious men. He died in Sha‘ban S91/July 
1488 at Maliwall near Saket, a short distance from 
*Aligafh [q.v.]. His body was brought to Dihli and 
buried in the Bagh-i Djüd. 

Before his death, he ensured Lodi dominance in 
north India by placing his second son Barbak on the 
Djawapur throne and assigning Manikpur to ‘Alam 
Hhàu Lodi, Babray to his nephew Kilà Pahür, 
Lakhna’d and Kalpf to Aam Humayiin Lodt, and 
Badan to Khin Djahin Lodi, white Nizam Khin 
held the Pandjab, Dibit and most of the Dé’ab. 

He was succeeded by Nizdin Khan as Sultàn Sikan- 

igned until 923/1517-18. Bahlül was 
a chief of chiefs; Sikandar Lodi considered himself 
a fully-fledged Sultan. He was a good administrator, 
a just ruler and a good poet, He was able to control 
the unruly Afghans by introducing the system of in- 
spection, auditing accounts and registering a filya 
(descriptive voll) [see pàgu u Taşplga in Suppl): 

Sikandar Ladi was succeeded by his son Pbrahim 
LBài at Agiá on 3 Dhu "l-Ka'da 923/22 November 
1517. To establish himself, he had to fight against 
his rival brother Sultan Djalil al-Din of Kalpt and 
other rebels. After nine years, he had to fight a 
defensive battle at Pintpat (7.».] against the Mughal 
invader Muhammad Babur of Farghana. The Afghin 
Sultin, who had been. betrayed by Dawlat Khan 
Ladi, lost the battle, was killed on Friday, 8 Radjab 
932/20 April 1526, and was buried by the roadside. 
Although the Afghin sultanate pasted into the 
hands of the Mughals after about 77 years’ rule, 
the Afgháns continued to fight against the surerainty 
of the Mughals under the Karranis and Nühànis 
in Bengal until they were finally subjugated by the 
Mughal emperor Djahingir at Nekudiyala about 
30 miles {rom Dacea in ro2r/16r2. 

Tbrihim Lódi possessed military skill, but lacked 
tact and moderation. His idea of monarchy in which 
kin relationship was not counted was in accordance 
with the traditional idea of monarchy in India, but 
his repression of the powerful nobles of the Nübànl, 
Farmüli and Lodl tribes caused his fall and death. 
He took drastic steps for establishing his suzerainty, 
but failed miserably in crushing the nobility which 
had reduced the Sultin to a mere figure-head from the 
time of Mubammad b. Tughluk onwards, which had 
been granted too much license by his grandfather, 
but which had been larzely controlled by his father, 
with his benevolent and tactful methods, methods 
which Ibrahim LodI himself lacked. He did not know 
how to win over and conciliate an aggrieved noble 
and vas opposed to the equality which was a tradi- 
tion of his own Afghan race. He bardly tried to 
patch up his differences with his nobles and to set 
up a joint defence against the invading Mughal 
force under Babur. A correct use of the wealth 
which he had amassed in great quantities, and 
conciliation of his nobles, would have earned the 
loyalty of the nobility to him and helped him in 
bringing a still larger and stronger army to the battle 
field of Pantpat than he could in fact assemble there, 
thus presenting a united resistance to the Mughals, 

2. Administration, After years of insecurity, a 
stable government was established by the Lédis, 
essentially a military oligerchy; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few Ràdipüts, all officials and didgirdárs 
were Afghins, mostly of the Lódi, Nübnf, Farmüll 
and Sarwant tribes, Babldl bad considered himself 




















as primus inter pares; Sikandar Lédt insisted on the 
dignity of a sultan, thereby going against Afghan 
tradition. For the ‘civil administration under the 
Lódls, see DaRrBA. 6. India (a) The Sultanate of 
Dihli, and wiedna. 

3. Social and cultural life. TimGr’s invasion 
caused considerable damage to Indian culture in 
the Sultanate period, which shifted from Dihit to 
provincial capitals until the establishment of the 
Lédi dynasty. Sikandar LodI's reign witnessed a 
renaissance of karning and culture in Dill, Hindüs 
began to take interest in Muslim learning and 
Dungar, a Hind poet, taught in a Muslim college. 
Sikandar patronised music, and gathered poets and 
musicians ín his court. The Sultán's cultivation of 
music led to the compilation of a rare work, the 
Lahdjot Sikondar kiki wa-letPif-i là-mulandhl, a 
ms. of which is preserved in the Tagor library of 
Lakhna?à University. 

There was some rapprochement between Muslim. 
‘SOfis and Hindd yogis; the Bhakti poets Caitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak and others compelled some popular 
attention in the gth/rsth and roth/r6th centuries, 
under Sikandar Lodt and his successors, There are 
some contemporary instances of social intercourse 
between Muslim saints and Hindà yogis, and of 
Muslim followers of Hindi saints, and vice-versa, 
See further iyot, and also KADIR; MALIK: MUHAMMAD 
nykvast; puandz, in Suppl. 
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Benares 2022 Samrat; J. N, Sarkar, ed., fHistory. 
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4. Architecture. Lòdi architecture is described 
in the articles DINLI SULTANATE, ART, and HIND, Vii. 
Architecture. There are many sites not mentioned 
in those articles where monumental tombs of the 
Lödī period are tound, especially in the neighbour- 
hood af Sirhind [4::.], Sohnà and other towns ín the 
Mawat, and in the environs of Agra. ‘There is still 
m0 adequate study published on Lódi architecture 
as a coherent whole, and a competent survey is 
badly needed. Recent research suggests that later 
Dihll Sultanate architecture in the regions of eastern 
Uttar Pradésh and Bihár has many features of a 
regional style not described in the classification of 
styles in BIND, vii. 

5. Coinage. Gold and silver coins, already very 
scarce under the Sayvids, were mot continued by 
Bahlül. His standard coin (= Janke), a billon issue 
of 9.2 to 9.4 gms., was of a traditional north Indian 
(So-raif) standard, but issued in sufficient quantity 
for the sobriquet of bahlal to be applied to it 
Sikandar's standard fanko was a garali piece, 
hence of less than half the value of the AaAlili. The 
issues of Ibrābim are confined to copper small 
change. There are a few issues of autonomous Lodi 
governors from e.g, Kalpl [g.r.]. Sec further pÀn aL 
DARB and SIKKA, (J. Burtox-Pace) 

LOGIC [see waspiy]. 

LOJA [sec Lawsa). 

LOMBOK, an island bdonging to the Indo- 
nesian province of the Western Smaller 
Sunda Islands (Nuse Tenggara Barat). In the 
west it is separated from Bali by the Bali Strai 
in the east by the Alas Strait fom Sumbawa. It 
is some 4,670 sq. km. in area, and has approximately 
1,656,000 inhabitants. There are extreme differences 
of climate between the humid western and the more 
arid southern and eastern parts of the island. Mount 
Rinjani (3,730 m.) is one of the highest mountains 
in South-East Asia. Mataram, situated close to 
Lombok's west-coast, is the provincial capital. 
The Island is divided into three kabupaten (regencies) : 
West, Central and East Lombok. 

The main population group, comprising ca. 95%, 
are the Sasaks who are nominally adherents of Islam. 
Approximately 3% are of Balinese origin, in addition 
to some "orang Buda” who keep to old animistic 
beliefs, some Chinese, and few Arabs (about 140 in 
West Lombok). 

Influence of Mahayana Buddhism in the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. is suggested by some recently- 
discovered Buddhist statues in the eastern part of the 
island. After the conquest of Bali by the palih Gajah 
Mada from the Hindu-Javanese empire of Majapa- 
hit in 1343, Lombok met with the same fate. On the 
initiative of Trenggana (1521-46), the third ruler of 
the first Islamic kingdom on Java, Demak, Islam 
was introduced in Lombok among the Sasaks. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 
































Tensions between the Sasak rulers and tho kings 
of Sumbawa during the 17th century finally led to 
the intervention of the Balinese kingdom of Karanga- 
sem, which established its supremacy on Lombok 
at the beginning of the 18th century, Mataram, 
close to the western shore and thus in neighbourhood 
to eastern Bali, developed as the most influential 
centre on Lombok. Its king was counselled by 
Balinese nobles, and the districts, too, were governed 
by Balinese, whereas their decisions were executed by 
Sasak officials who were often descendants from the 
old indigenous nobility. 

In 1849, Karangasem lost its supremacy over 
Matara:s, which maintained closer relations with the 
Dutch at Batavia, But the Balinese nobility still tried 
to develop western Lombok into a second Bali, and by 
court decisions Sasaks were eventually made slaves 
and had to serve in that role. Finally, the Sasaks 
asked the help of the Dutch Indies government, which 
organised in 1894 an expedition against Lombok “to 
protect the Muslims”, to abolish the dynasty, and to 
turn Lombok into a Dutch colony. Besides its political 
consequences, this expedition resulted in the dis- 
covery of the manuscript of the Ndzarartágama, a 
chronicle of the kingdom of Majapahit from the 
14th century. 

Although the Sasaks are usually considered to be 
Muslims, old customs, beliefs, and rules (adat) are 
still dominant. Especially during the roth century, 
two parallel movements brought some change into the 
traditional social structures: the attempts of certain, 
circles of the nobility to exert a greater degree of 
power, which they justified with adat convictions, and 
which was based on the eventual support of the 
Dutch; and, on the other side, the attempts of 
mainly commoners to gain some influence too. For 
them, Islam with its more democratic concept of 
sosiety, provided sufficient motivation, and at the 
same time was consonant with the anti-Balinese 
feelings among the people, 

1t was the latter group, however, who in the course 
of time proved to be more influential than the former 
one. The features of this development are similar to 
those in other rural areas in Indonesia, The traditional 
nobility, which as descendants of the original semi- 
divine hero has a strong attachment to adat, dis- 
qualified itself by its affiliation to the foreign powers 
who ruled the area, whereas for the Muslim preachers, 
lacking those affiliations and usually themselves 
originating trom the lower strata of society, it was 
much easier to convince the commoners that they 
were defending their interests. Externally, they 
were opposed to the habits and convictions of tra- 
ditional Sasak culture. But as they were usually 
oriented towards Islamic traditionalism, a number 
of Sasak cultural and ceremonial notions were in 
effect absorbed into their understanding and prac- 
tising of Islam. Besides the questions of leadership 
and social control, it was especially in regard to the 
matrimonia! customs and kinship relations where 
a discrepancy between adat and Islam was felt, and 
this caused internal tensions in Sasak society, which 
on the whole is moving towards a gradual acceptance 
of the custom and habits of traditionalist Muslims. 
This happens mainly through intermarriage between 
adal-obeying and Muslim partners, where the former 
one adapts himself to the Muslim partner. But the. 
transition from adat to Islam is much less a matter. 
of changing doctrines than of changing practical be- 
haviours, and it is mainly obedience to certain 
demands of the Shari'a which serve as the criterion 
dor considering someone as a Muslim or not. 


so 





Marriage, 
seaworm, and song: ritualized responses to cultural 
change in Sasak life, diss. Cornell University 1977 
(unpublished); idem, Sasak cultural change, ritual 
change, and the use of ritualized language, in Indo- 
nesia (Cornell Modern Indonesia Project), no. 24, 
1977, 1-25; S. Cederroth, Religiösa reformations- 
rárelser pa Lombok, paper presented at the Scandi- 
navian Conference on Indonesian and Malaysian 
Studies, Kungaly 1977 (unpublished); — Lan- 
guage: A. Teeuw, Lombok: cen dialect-seografische 
studie (= Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk 
Instituut voor Toal, Land- en Volkenkunde, 25), 
The Hague 1958. (O. Scumann) 
LORCA [see Lunga]. 

LOS PEDROCHES [see rang AL-pattor]. 

LOT [see 101]. 

LUBAN (làbón, lawbin) is frankincense, the 
dried-up sap produced by notching some kinds of 
Boswellia, obtained in Somalia and South Arabia in 
the form of yellow resin-grains. As is well-known, the 
term is Old Semitic: Assyr. Jubanu, old South Arabian 
Lb, Hebr. lbond, Aram. lebonta (lebottd), Eth. taban, 
from which have been derived the loanword hifavoc, 
dBavertéc, Latin olibamum, with derivations in the 
Romance languages. The name can be traced back to 
the original meaning “white” (Hebr, labdn), after the 
colour of the fresh, milk-white gum-resin, exuded 
abundantly from the notched trunks and after some 
time solidified into yellow grains, which are then 
detached from the trunks or gathered from the soil. 
At least as often as Indin, there appears in Arabic the 
synonym kundur, according to most authors of Per- 
sian origin, but perhaps to be derived from xóvBpog 
"grain"; this term may have become an independent. 
form, derived from the combination yóvBpo JxBávou. 
"frankincense-grain", 

The frankincense trade is extremely old and has 
"been treated repeatedly—but at times inadequately— 
in comprebensive descriptions. In the first place, 
frankincense—togsther with myrth—formed the 
richness of the old South-Arabian states of the Mi- 
acans and Sabaeans; the loss of the frankincense mo- 
"nopoly was one of the main causes of the collapse 
of this commerce fundamental for their existence, and 
consequently of cause of their downfall around the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. (see the good survey 
by W, W. Muller, Ait-Stidarabien als Weikrauchland, 
in Theol. Quartalcehrift, exlix (1969), 350-68). The 
Arabic sources point in the same direction. According 
to abAgmad, three items were found only ín the 
Yemen, and indeed abundantly there: al-wars 
(curcuma, a dye-plant), al-lubdn and al-'asb (Pcie- 
rium) (cited in al-Dinawarl, The book of planis, 
ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, no, 627). According 
to a Bedouin from ‘Uman (in al-Dinawari, Le 
dictionnaire botanique, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo 1973, 
mos. 971, 979), frankincense is only found in al-Shibr, 
in Shibr ‘Uman in fact, as a small briar which reaches 
up to two cubits high and which grows only in the 
mountains; its leaves resemble those of the myrtle 
[see As in Suppl], as do its fruits, which have a bitter 
(read marára instead of harára) taste; its resin, also 
"used for chewing and called kundur, wells up in some 
places struck with the hatchet and stays there until 
harvest. According to al-Dimashkl, Nukhba, ed. 
‘Mehren, St. Petersburg 1866, 87, frankincense is 
obtained on Sulkutra (Socotra) and in some regions 
of the Yemen, After Matt, ii, xr, al-Tabarl, i, 729, 1, 
reports verbatim that the Magi brought gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, Lice infestation is caused by 
two different things: by taking excessive delight 
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in dried figs and by burning frankincense (Ibn Kutay- 
ba, “U yün, ili, Cairo 1930, 294). 

The best frankincense comes from the male plant 
(lubin dhakar = the MBavetdc dgenv of Dios- 
corides}; it is white and firm and has round grains 
which are gummy when broken open. The whit: 
frankincense (lwdin adyad ~ xBavarrd¢ Aebxdc) is 
also named as a noble variety; finally are to be 
mentioned the Javanese (in fact, Sumatran) frankin- 
cense (uM dei), Le. benzoin, obtained from 
various kinds of styrax-trees whose fumes are said 
to remove a cold in the head, and the reddish, Indian 
frankincense. When, however, the geographers speak 
continuously of the frankincense of Arabia, this 
Statement is based more om a literary topos than 
‘on knowledge of things on the spot. The critical 
Marco Polo remarks explicitly that he does not 
want simply to repeat these literary accounts, but 
to report the personal information of the frankincense- 
traders. According to these last, frankincense was 
particularly cultivated in two regions of South 
Arabia in "Escier"—apparently al-Shibr—and 
"'Dufar", the ancient Zafár. In al-Shibr, he further 
reports, the lord confiscates the entire harvest, pays 
the cultivator a low price, and sells it to the traders 
at a sixfold price (for this report, see W. Heyd, His 
toire du commerce dw Levani, ii, Leipzig 1886, 614-16). 
Some other places named by the geographers which 
produced frankincense lie close to each other and be- 
long to the region of Mahra [q.v]. The fact that at 
times scanty production of frankincense could not 
always satisfy the sustained and high demand in 
East and West, led to numerous adulterations (S. 
Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agyptens im Spatmittelalter, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 334). Nabray ben Nissim, a Jewish 
scholar, merchant and banker, called al-tédjir al- 
maghribi and well-known rom the Geniza documents, 
carried on a widespread trade in frankincense in the 
Mediterranean area in the sth/rrth century (S. D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1967, 154). 

The medicinal use of frankincense, described ex- 
tensively by Ibn al-Baytar, goes back for the greater 
part to Dioscorides, from whom was also borrowed 
without examination the enumeration of several 
kinds, together with their Greek names. According 
to him, frankincense has a heating, drying and 
astringent power, expels darkening of the pupils, 
causes wounds to scar over and checks haemorrhage. 
It softens virulent abscesses and, applied in combina- 
with vinegar and pitch, removes warts and erup- 
ions. It is good for earaches and, combined with 
other medicines, for illnesses of the trachea and of 
the intestines, For healthy people, it can be danger- 
ous, for it may cause madness and, if drunk with 
wine, even death, Frankincense is burned by putting 
it in a mussel-shell and setting fire to it. Shortly 
before it is fully consumed it must be covered up 
so that the fire is smothered completely in order 
that the frankincense is charred and not reduced 
to ashes; it can then more easily be pulverised. 
Various supplementary observations were made by 
the Arab physicians, such as the following: frankin- 
cense “burns” pathological phlegms, dries up exces- 
sive humours in the breast, strengthens the stomach. 
and warms up a cold liver, Dissolved in water and 
taken daily, it increases the reasoning power and 
eliminates loss of memory. It checks diarrhoea and 
vomiting, calms palpitation of the heart but can 
also lead to mental disturbances, When chewed, it 
strengthens the gums, Its bark is good for haemor- 
rhages and intestinal ulcers. The bark of the frankin- 
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cense-tree was often adulterated with that of the 
stone-pine, but the fraud could easily be detected; 
when burned, pine-resin smokes while frankincense 
burns with a flame. Apart from genuine medical 
science, frankincense is until now still of great im- 
portance in popular medicine and magic, cf. e.g. 
for Egypt, M. Meyerhof, Der Bazar der Drogen und 
Wohigerüche in Kairo, in Archiv für Wirtschafis- 
Jorschung im Orient, iii, 3/4, Berlin r9x8, 202, and 
for North-West Africa, Helga Venclaff, Der marokka- 
mische Drogenhändler und seine Ware, Wiesbaden 
1977, 67 ff, 
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(A. DieTRICH) 

LUBNAN, Arabic name of the Lebanon. The 
Lebanon belongs to the sphere of Arab culture and 
of Islamic civilisation. It is also one of the compo- 
nents of the Christian world and of the French-speak- 
ing community. Created a state in 1920, it seeks its 
justification, as do all the countries of the con- 
temporary Near East, through the quest for a very 
ancient identity. With the prosperity of their mer- 
chants, with the Biblical symbol of the cedar on their 
flag, or with the violence of the civil war which broke 
out ín 1975, the Lebanese are a part of the myths 
and realities of the peoples who, from the Mediter- 
ranean to Mesopotamia, have based their civilisa- 
tions on the patriarchal family, agriculture, the city, 
commerce and God. 

The modern State of the Lebanon was proclaimed 
of September 1920 by General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner of the French Republic to the Levant. 
Within the frontiers allotted to it, and which then 
earned it the title of “Greater Lebanon”, it occupied 
an area estimated today as close to 10,450 kin’, meas- 
suring no more than 210 km from north to south, and 
with a breadth of 40 to 75 km from east to west. It 
































is bordered to the north and east by the Syrian Arab 
Republic, to the south by the State of Israel, and 
to the west it has an open coastline on the Mediter- 
ranean. Like the muasarrifiyya of Mount Lebanon, 
the Ottoman sandjak which preceded it, dating from 
1861, it took the name which had come to be attrib- 
uted, progressively, to the whole of the mountain 
range which stretches from the Nahr al-Kabir, in 
(he north, to the Nahr Litànj, in the south; it 
contains, furthermore, part of Upper Galilee to the 
south, the central plain of the Bika (the Coelesyria 
of Antiquity), and the western foothills of the Anti- 
Lebanon and of Mount Hermon. 

In implementation of Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles which created the system of mandates, 
‘and of the Treaties of San Remo (25 April 1920) and 
of Lausanne (24 June 1923) which officially brought 
about the end and the dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, the Council of the League of Nations, 
with its decisions of 24 July and 29 September 1923, 
placed the Lebanon under a mandate entrusted to 
France. On 26 November 1941, General Catroux, on 
behalf of the leadership of Free France, recognised 
the Lebanon as ‘a sovereign and independent State". 
In October 1943, following the election to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic of the Maronite Christian 
Bishára al-Khürl and the appointment of the Sunnt 
Muslim Riyad al-Sulh as President of the Council of 
Ministers, the ministerial declaration of the new 
government affirmed, with all the ambiguity neces- 
sary to a compromise, that "the Lebanon is a home- 
Jand whose countenance is Arab, which will benefit 
richly from the civilisation of the Arabs." It beeams 
a member of the Arab League on the foundation 
of the latter in March 1945. 

Greater Lebanon had taken the name of the Leba- 
nese Republic when it was endowed, in 1926, with 
constitution establishing a parliamentary and lib- 
eral régime. In 1943, when the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, with the support of public opinion, took its 
‘own destiny properly in hand, it set the seal on these 
institutions by means cf the National Pact (al- 
Mithdk al-wafani), a verbal accord which, in partic- 
ular, defined the division of the responsibilities of 
power between the different religious communities; 
it thus entrusted the Presidency of the Republic to 
a Maronite Christian, the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers to a Sunni Muslim, and the Presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies to a Shi‘ Muslim. Herein 
lies the heart of the problem. Under the cover of a 
constitutional régime inspired by the French Third 
Republic, Lebanese political and social life was to 
be regulated by a sectarian division of responsibil- 
lities, conforming to the development which it has 
experienced since the beginnings of Islam [see Dg 
ai] and the changes that it had undergone in the 
‘Ottoman Empire in the period of the Tangimdé [g.2.], 
If the declaration of 1943 stated that the Lebanon 
is a “homeland” (wafan) of Arab countenance, the 
Constitution made it a "nation" (uma). To which 
structure was the action of the state therefore to 
respond ? 

Social culture imposes its norms here, digging 
its root into a very distant past; there is more of 
history in this than in all the “Phoenician” justifi- 
cations put forward today by the Christians, or in 
the unicity of civilisation to which the Muslims lay 
claim. 

Populated from the very dawn of history, the 
coast accommodated active ports, the memory of 
which has been perpetuated by the Biblical texts, 
‘and of which contemporary archaeology has revealed 
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the stages and the levels of habitation, such as those 
superimposed on more than three millenia of glories 
and disasters in the remarkable site of Byblos (Diu- 
bayl). Under the Roman domination and the rise of 
Mediterranean traffic which accompanied it, 30,000 
spectators could be accommodated in the immense 
hippodrome constructed in Tyre (Sür) and recently 
brought to light, excavations having begun in 
the 19605. 

Shrouded by its forests and its rocks above the 
narrow coastal strip, the mountain was also pene- 
trated by man at a very early stage, as is shown 
by its Canaanite and Aramaic toponyms; its inhab- 
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Fig. 2. The Lebanese Republic (after C. Dubar and S. Nasr, Les classes sociales au Liban, Paris 1976), 
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itants, probably fairly dispersed unti! the end of 
the ancient period, made a living through the ex 
ploitation of timber, transporting it on the first 
‘stage of the long route which led from Tyre and Sidon 
(Sayda) to Asia, and through brigandage. The haunt 
of the gods worshipped by the cities of the coast, 
it also attracted pilgrims to shrines adjoining the 
ruins of temples built in the Roman period. 

After the mission of Mubammad, the Arab con- 
quest, by modifying the horizons and the nature 
of power, gave rise to a different exploitation of 
resources. While the narrow coastal plains, open to 
the sea and giving access to all ventures coming from 
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the West, formed a passage hardly favourable to the 
prosperity of a sedentary life in the absence cf se- 
curity, the Lebanon range became one of the marches 
of western Syria where Muslim and Byzantine adver- 
saries confronted one another, perhaps through the 
intermediary action of unruly local inhabitants with 
an aptitude for warfare. Furthermore, the virtual 
autonomy enjoyed by those who had established 
themselves there was favourable to the maintenance 
and development of heterodox and minority religious 
tendencies. 

On the western slope of a mountain already 
largely deforested, between its first escarpment dis- 
sected by deep gorges and its high calcareous pla- 
teaus of the north or its ridges to the south, con- 
ditions for agriculture and human settlement were 
particularly favourable at altitudes between goo and 
1,500 metres, since here erosion had uncovered soft 
and fertile strata of chalk. Sandstone, marl, clay 
and basalt rock provide a more open relief in this 
area, where the climate is temperate, the air salu- 
brious and water plentiful. Annual rainfall at this 
altitude in fact reaches levels of between 1,000 
and 1,500 mm; most of the rainfall occurs from No- 
vember to March, but, during the summer season, the 
high calcareous surfaces retain the water which they 
have absorbed over the winter in the form of snow. 
‘The Lebanese mountain range is wellirrigated at a 
latitude where water is rare, because it stops the 
humid air currents coming in from the west; it forms 
a barriage between the sea and the steppe. Behind the 
sheer eastern face, the inland depression of the Bika‘ 
{yz becomes much more dry; climatic contrasts are 
accentuated; the Mediterranean littoral is replaced 
by the Syrian plains which stretch beyond Anti- 
Lebanon. The Bika‘ was the wheat-growing region 
to which the mountain people came in search of 
part of their cereal requirements; as a result, it 
became a disputed territory because, as an enclave 
also penetrated by nomads, it became a prey to the 
rival and destructive aspirations of distinguished 
families who sought to impose their control on the 
mountain region, and of those who governed in 
Damascus. 

Over the centuries, the mountain people con- 
structed and maintained walls of dry stone to retain. 
the arable soil on the slopes, thereby establishing 
narrow fields which were arranged in successive 
and horizontal layers; these were put to full use 
when the farmers became capable of developing the 
cultivation of the vine, the olive and the mulberry. 
‘This remarkable and intricate system of terracing was 
an eloquent testimony to the need for regulating 
work communally in order to guarantee that of each 
participant, not only because they were subject—not 
without legal disputes—to the easements of rights 
of way, of distribution of water and of crop rotation, 
‘but also because the security of each element depend- 
ed on the maintenance of the whole. 

‘The men who constructed and cultivated these 
terraces were organised according to the two modes 
cf grouping fundamental throughout this historical 
milieu: the patriarchal family and the religious com- 
munity. Social life was at first determined by a sys- 
tem which sanctioned marriages within the framo- 
work of paternal parentage to form a patriarchal 
fainily which was turned in upon itself and of which 
the identity was established through a patrilineal 
genealogy and through references to a more or less 
legendary ancestor. Within this context, the family 
group found expression for its defensive reflexes 
(“my brother and I against the son of my paternal 
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uncle, my paternal uncle's son and I against the 
stranger”), its obligations towards neighbouring 
family groups and its dependent relationships with 
more powerful families, In fact, the nature of its 
internal constitution did nothing to prevent, in the 
field of exterior contacts, the forging of links of 
solidarity and the establishment of hierarchies; 
the role of the latter was still significant in the 19th 
century among the families of the mountain region. 
This system, largely pre-Islamic in its origins, was 
adapted to different types of economic and political 
organisation, arriving progressively at its fullest 
expression during the Islamic period, in this moun- 
tainous milieu—it should be stressed—just as among 
the Arab tribes, nomadic, sedentary or sedentarised, 
of which the conquest did nothing more than estab- 
lish norms within the general cultural ambience. 
‘Thus it was not confined to one religious community, 
but common to all, even though it underwent 
evolutions and variations in the course of the cen- 
tures; furthermore, the identifying marks of social 
culture which it entailed, and the experience of 
which was vigorously maintained through the every- 
day vocabulary of the Arabic language, were shared 
by the mountain people with their entire human 
environment, with the inhabitants of the interior 
as with those of the coast, and with those of the towns 
as with those of the plain. 

However, the higher collective consciousness 
relied for its support on something beyond this or- 
ganisation, which could only engender unstable coa- 
litions between separate and rival agnate groups; 
it became crystallised at the level of a religious 
community which ascribed itself to a universalism of 
divine essence and thereby corresponded to 2 unitary 
aspiration where the social body ideally expressed 
its instinct for survival in its cultural identity 
and through its willingness to transcend personal 
interest. Islam was the perfect response to this need, 
while allowing the survival ander its protection of 
other revealed religions which had proved satisfac- 
tory. While cach religious community transcended 
the divisions of the family groups which composed it 
by uniting the latter in a common faith, the different 
communities became juxtaposed in their turn in a 
hierarchy imposed by Islamic law, analogous, in fact, 
to that which proceeded frorn the structure of societ: 
The effects of this situation were to a great extent 
accentuated by the schisms and heresies provoked by 
the fragmentation of each of the great monotheistic 
religions into tendencies, different interpretations, 
communions, liturgies, doctrinal and judicial schools, 
themselves forming fowd'f (sing. (ifa pos- 
sessing their own distinctive characteristics in the 
service of the one God, and even exacerbating them. 
in the course of continual coafrontations between the 
communities. The historical ambiguity of the Leba- 
non, as compared with other groupings of the region, 
consists in the fact that it was constructed on the 
banding together of minorities to form a majority. 

How did the distribution of those who fostered 
their idiosyncracies in this mountain refuge develop? 
The reply to this question is one of the keys to the 
progressivo definition of “the Lebanon” by its 
Own inhabitants. It is not to be easily answered, 
however, first because our information on the popu- 
lation during the mediaeval period is still fragmen- 
tary and uncertain, furthermore because hypotheses 
on this subject have been exploited to develop falla- 
cious or emotional claims which have served to jus- 
tify community and political choices in contemporary 
‘Lebanon, with consequences that have not been 














solely doctrinal. Passions are aroused and polemic 
erupts as soon as it becomes necessary to determine 
the appellation, past or present, of this mountain 
chain overhanging the Mediterranean, with the 
vindication or negation of claims of affiliation with 
the populations settled there, whose origins, in fact, 
are so often lost in the obscurity of time and in succes- 
sive human migrations. The controversy continues 
when the effort is made to define the society and 
personality of this region in the Ottoman period, with 
incantatory references to the Occident or to the 
Orient, the whole being a splendid mental and verbal 
confusion of all the ideological and academic models, 
Genuine scientific endeavour has suffered from these 
practices; on the other hand, their analysis makes 
for a better understanding of the mentalities in- 
volved and of their significance in the Lebanese 
context. 

In the context of each religious group, the collec- 
tive imagination and, consequently, the emotional 
outlook of the community are nourished by accounts 
of the origins of the group. In the case of the Maronite 
Christians, they have appeared to be all the more 
important in the Ottoman and contemporary periods 
because they have explained, or justified, their 
geographical and human association with the an- 
cient and Biblical designation of "Lebanou", and 
the extension of the latter over the whole of the 
country. The stages in the mental realisation of this 
territorial appropriation are instructive. In the 
x6th and 17th centuries, following the epic and 
liturgical work of the bishop Djibea"l b. Kil 
of the preoccupations of the Maronite chroniclers, 
in particular of the patriarch Istifan al-Duwayhl, had 
been to arrange and give shape to stories of monks 
who had lived as recluses in the canyons of the Kā- 
dish under the patronage of the saint Márün—or 
as successors to the patriarch Yübanná Mirün—and 
had exercised a ministry among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. These authors also insisted on the 
cohesion of the community around their patriarch and 
on their obedience to the orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church, which consolidated relations with Catholic 
Europe at a time when the Maronites were extending 
their territorial base in central Lebanon, coming into 
conflict with authority and encountering various spir- 
itual and economic trends. To hagiography and to 
annals perpetuating the consciousness of the Maro- 
nite community, there may be added, especially 
since the ead of the roth and the beginning of the 
aoth centuries, the exploitation of scholarly works 
with a view to laying claim to a very distant past. 
Thus the Jesuit priest Henri Lamınens had taken 
up again the study of the “Mardaltes” (cf. ET', s), 
a rather mysterious people which he believed could 
have established roots in northem Lebanon after 
Byzantium had diverted its reli 
opposition to the Muslims, and Maronite authors 
recognised once more some of their ancestors there, 
even though these last were tarnished by heterodoxy. 
However, a question then had to be answered: in 
relation to Islam and to the "Arabs", was this 
population to be regarded as allogenous ot indige- 
nous? The construction of a national past, con- 
ceived as an uninterrupted chain of events, also led 
Christian authors to claim kinship with the Phoeni- 
cians, as they saw in this approach the best inter- 
pretation of implantation in time and space. 

The monuments which the Crusaders left behind 
at Tripoli, Beirut and Sidon and on the foothills 
of the mountain, constitute for their part evidence 
for those passions which appropriate this past or 
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reject it. Leaving aside sentimental and political 
reactions, it is nevertheless legitimate to wonder 
with what populations the “Franks” really came into 
contact. In the central and northern parts of the 
mountain, it seems very probable that the dominant. 
tonality was then provided by a population that was 
either Shi‘ or influenced by Shi‘ism. Thus when the 
Mamliks, operating from Damascus in the name of 
orthodox Sunnism, sought, in 704/1305, to recall 
where the power of the state was situated and to 
which community it belonged, it was against these 
rawafid (sing. rajida), "people of dissent" or "re- 
cusants”, as Ibn Taymiyya condemned them, that 
they launched in the direction of Kisrawin their 
ictorious and devastating campaigns. This disper- 
sion of the Shi‘is was favourable to an influx of 
Maronite population, moving in from the north, 
and to an extension of the authority of distinguished 
Druze families {see pvRGz] around the Gharb and 
the Shüf. The chronicle of Salib b, Yahya, written 
ju the 15th century, clearly shows how the hierarchy 
of the family groups became established on the 
mountain by means of the fiscal and military or- 
ganisation of the Muslim states (the system of ia 
under the Mamlaks, to be replaced by the mukaja%a 
tinder the Ottomans). It was in this encounter be- 
tween a population of settlers and an authority 
which derived its administrative legality from the 
centre of Sunn! power and its structure from social 
culture tbat there was established the "Govern- 
ment of the Druzes” which European travellers dis- 
covered in the Ottoman period, and where one of the 
axes of the modern Lebanoa progressively took shape. 

With the dangers posed by the Franks and Mongols 
removed, the Ottoman conquest of Syria in 1516 
was, in fact, a decisive moment for this mountain 
region. It had ceased to be a disputed frontier: 
it became a centre for access which, for all its un- 
doubted difficulty, was situated at the meeting-point 
of the great land and maritime communications routes 
of the vast imperial Ottoman federation. Its inhabit- 
ants found in this the opportunity to develop their 
own activities, and thereby, also the means of af- 
firming their own originality. The Ottoman régime 
favoured the expansion of regional networks for the 
relaying of long distance trade; the mountain people 
were thus able to obtain improved profit from their 
cultivated terraces, producing grapes and cil, and 
especially silk in the central regions, cotton and 
tobacco in the south. Their outlets were initially 
the local centres of manufacture and consumption, 
Damascus and Aleppo being the ‘eading customers. 
Major commerce radiated from these inland terminals, 
both on interior routes and towards the coastal ports, 

Beirut, Sidon, which put them in contact 
botage traffic plying between Palestine and 
and with Egypt, the Maghrib and the ports 
of Christian Europe, Marseilles in particular, whose 
‘merchants, consuls aad agents joined together in con- 
ducting their business under the system of capitu- 
lations (see twrivAzAr]. 

‘As a mainstay of the power of the sultanate which 
was maintained through control of the towns and 
the plains, Sunni society first put down its roots 
in the centres for the radiation of religion, justice 
and authority. In the zone studied here, the Sunnis 
were located principally in the ports, the coastal 
plains and the Bika‘; the dignitaries of Sidon under. 
took with those of Damascus rich exchanges-in the 
form of merchandise, marriages and spiritual brother- 
hood, while Moroccans were to be recorded in the- 
genealogies of Beiruti families. The old communities 
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of the Melkite Church of Antioch also shared in the 
revival of the cities and the development of the 
plains; in 1724, their fragmentation into two hier- 
Archies, one of them “orthodox” and remaining 
under the jurisdiction of Constantinople, the other 
“catholic” and bowing, amid controversy, to that 
of Rome, bore witness to the effects of the milieu 
im which they reasserted their vitality. Between 
the “Greek Orthodox" monastery of Balamand 
(focmeriy the Cistercian Belmont) and the olive 
plantations of the Kira, to the south of Tripoli, 
and, on the other hand, the agricultural development 
which grew up around the “Greek Catholic" mon- 
astery of Saint Saviour, Dayr al-Mukhallag, on 
land dominated by the Djunbulàt Druze family, 
these two rites also maintained monasteries such as 
that of Shuwayr, where a printing press was installed 
during the first half of the r8th century, in this 
centre of Christianity which the Kisrawán and the 
Matn were to become, 

Between the Djabal Lubniin to the north and the 
Diabal al-Shiif to the south, the movement of 
Maronite population towards the south of the moun- 
tain effectively turned this region into a religious 
focal point, an agricultural zone accessible to com- 
merce, and formed mukáfa^it administered by families. 
of Maronite shaykks within the context of the "Gov- 
ernment of the Druzes”, the hukm Djabal ai-Shùf 
wa-Kisrawân of the local chroniclers. Forces which 
came into contact here also clashed. The Jesuits had 
sent their first missionaries to the Levant two decades 
after the Council of Trent, and they had assumed 
direction of the seminary founded in Rome, in rs. 
for the training of young Maronites. It was therefore 
no paradox that the communities of oriental rite at- 
tached to Rome were among the first to feel the im- 
pact caused by the renewal of religious activity in 
Europe and contributed to its repercussions. Under 
the influence of the Holy Seo, the Maronite Church 
underwent a movement of reconstruction which af 
fected monasticism and the hierarchy, and a number 
of synods, including that of Luwayza in 1736, had 
to be convened for the new rules to be discussed, 
accepted and imposed. Better organised, it acquired 
material strength through the donations and wak/s 
of which it was the beneficiary; monasteries became 
institutions of education where, alongside liturgical 
Syriac, the Arabic language was cultivated as a 
means of instructing the faithful and of better 
understanding the sacred texts. The milieu regained 
its rights through the use of Arabic and the social 
structure; thereby, the Maronite Church ‘‘natural- 
ised” its western elements. By virtue of the authority 
of its patriarch and the work of its monks on the 
popular level, its influence in the community grew 
in comparison to that wielded by the mubdta‘adjis, 
the title born by members of families responsible 
for the levying of a contractual tax on a district, 
LE 

Among the dignitaries (a'ydn) of old Marouile 
stock, seme advanced in the echelons of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, whilst others acquired the title 
of honorary consul in dealings with the representa- 
tives of the king of France; but the maintenance of 
their power derived from their role in the Ottoman 
fiscal system. After their conquest of Syria in 1516, 
the Ottomans had retained the administrative divi- 
sions of the mountain region, following the example 
of their and on the basis of the ethnic 
distribution; the north belonged to the wildyet of 
Tripoli, the centre and the south, where the “Govern- 
ment of the Druzes” hold sway, to that of Damascus. 














In 1660, in the wake of campaigns which the Porte 
had been obliged to conduct in order to suppress the 
rebellious ambitions of the Druze amis of the leading 
family of the Ma‘n, a new shall, whose governor 
resided at Sidon, was created to ensure better con- 
trol of the Druzes and the Maronites. Detached from 
that of Damascus, its territory included the central 
and southern part of the Lebanese range aad northern. 
Palestine; however, the pasha of Damaseus retained 
seniority over those of Tripoli and Sidon. The latter 
made no attempt to exercise direct authority over a 
mountain range that was difficult of access and in- 
habited by well-organised groups; in common with 
the usual practice of the Ottoman administration, 
they relicd on local leaders for the levying and submis- 
sion of the tribute, the most tangible sign of the 
sultan’s power. In doing so, they were obliged, on 
the regional level, to adapt themselves to the strüc- 
ture and hicrarchy of this society so as to utilise 
itin a manner favourable to the maintenance of their 
control, expression and assurance of the sovereignty 
of the Porte, even though the latter was far away and 
incapable of applving consistent coercion. 

The principal tax, the miri, was linked to the 
primacy of agricultural production; it was therefore 
Jevied on produce. It was farmed out and the lease- 
holder was subject to annual confirmation; the 
amir—er sometimes two or three amis simulta- 
meonsly—entrusted with this role belonged to the 
family of the Ma‘n from the time of the Ottoman con- 
quest to tne last quarter of the r7th century, then to 
that of the Shihab. "The delegation of this authority 
consequently led to the pre-eminence of one family 
over the others, and of one amir over his kinsmen; 
the latter was obliged to lead a life of constant du- 
plicity in order to reconcile the rules imposed on 
him by his social milieu with the obligation to hand 
over revenue to the imperial financial chest and thus 
retain his post, According to the total sums deter- 
mined by the Porte and demanded by the pasha, each 
year it was his duty to divide the amounts to be levied 
between the wukija aiiis responsible for collect 
i tax from the mukija'it under his jurisdiction, 
the translation adopted by 
European travellers for the title of al-amir al-kabir, 
also took the title of al-hdkin to assert his authority 
in the bukm Djabal al-Shif sa-Kisrawdn. Following 
the example of the controlling family, those senior 
families which exercised authority over others, and 
whose members were the most important land- 
owners, took responsibility for the collection of rents 
in the musdja‘at, where theit social and proprietorial 
power was thus guaranteed: but in the effort to exert 
and retain their authority, the musdja‘adjis wore 
themselves out in internal rivalries, which were the 
visible results of the division of society into jux- 
taposed and opposing groups, and which were revived 
by the ambitions and intrigues of the sultan’s re- 
presentatives. Thus in 1711, near the village of Ayn 
Dara, the Kaysl faction of the amir Haydar Shihab 
crushed the Yemen? faction; in order to establish 
more firmly the supremacy of the Shihab, amir 
Haydr then proceeded to make a new division of the 
mukdja%de among powerful famuiies, strengthening 
some of them and weakening others. But the Porte 
was also capable of dismissing amirs [see Kays 
"avrAx). Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period]. 
School text-books appeal to the consciousness 
present-day Lebanese through the history of two 
“heroes”, the amir Fakhr al-Din If Mate (g-v-] and 
the dmir Bashir I1 Shihäb [72.J, who contributed 
to the vision of independence for their country in 
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a unitary fashion that transcended divisions and sec- 
tional interests. Both of them, one at the beginning 
of the 17th century, the other at the beginning of 
the 19th, exercised authority of a power and extent 
that had hitherto been unknown in the region; while 
exploiting the weakness and rivalries of the Turkish 
governors, they also looked for support to those states 
which, in the Mediterranean basin, testified to the 
regenerated power of Europe. But on each occasion, 
the Porte succeeded in frustrating their ambitions. 
When the Druze Fakhr al-Din, with thisson “Ali, took 
steps to expand his «mirate and to render it autono- 
mous, the Ottomans resisted him with the same deter- 
mination that they had shown in suppressing Shi‘ism 
in the interior of their empire and in combatting 
Safawid Persia on their eastern frontiers, Fakhr al- 
Din, forced to take refage at the court of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in 1512, returned in 1628, but was 
finally captured near Djazzin and sent to Istanbul 
where he was executed in 1635. In a totally different 
historical context, the amir Bashir II Shihab also 
died in Istanbul, in 1850, but of old age, after he 
had been forced to abdicate his power int 1840, when 
the Ottoman government, undertaking a programme 
of political reform and driving the Egyptian troops of 
Muhammad ‘Alf out of Syria, refused to renew his ap- 
pointment. However, for more than a half-century, 
from 1788 to 1840, he had thrown all the forc: of his 
strong personality into giving the people of the 
Lebanese range a unity of purpose. To this end, he 
followed the policy of his predecessors which con- 
sisted in adding to the territory of the "Government 
of the Druzes", belonging to the faskalif of Sidon, 
that of the land of Diubayl, north of the river Mut 
amaltayn, which wasa dependency of the paskalth of 
Tripoli; he demoted the leading mukélaSadits, lik 
the Druze shaykh Bashir Diunbalit [see DIAxsULATI, 
and made use of tbe support of the Maronites, who 
lad become the largest community ix the mountain 
region. But as the intermediary of a fiscal s 
which became more and more oppressive, and sub- 
jected to the coercions of Muhammad ‘AIT during 
the presence in Syria from 1832 to 1840 of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s Egyptian army, he left bis country ina state 
of full-scale revolt on the part of the mount 
people. This led to the elimination of the greatest 
of the “old style” dignitaries, since the central 
Ottoman power, in seeking to reassert its control, 
struck at the leadership first; his departure spelt 
the dissolution of a system. 

What situation was discovered by the Porte, when 
it re-established its authority with the suppor! of 
British military expedition and reformed it through 
its policy of Tausimat? Since the beginning of 
Ottoman domination, the active centre of Syria had 
shifted from the east towards the west; Lebanese 
overtures towards Mediterranean Europe and the 
demographic growth which had enabled tbe Maroni- 
tes to spread from the north to the south of the moun- 
tain had worked in favour of this orientation and 
had benefited irum it. However, in this material, 
human and religious context, arboriculture, pru- 
ducing timber in commercial quantities, had been 
considerably developed to the detriment of edible 
crops; at the beginning of the rgth century, the 
cereals which the monntain people harvested from 
their soil were sufficient to feed them for only three 
‘or four months of the year, the remainder having 
to be bought. The need to guarantee their subsistence 
thus put them into still further dependence on the 
‘Turkish governors who controlled the fertile plains; 
although the ‘amirs attempted to remedy this 
















































necessity by a permanent extension of their influence 
‘over the Bika’, their efforts were in vain. On the 
other hand, commercial exchanges turned the moun- 
tain range into a zone of monetary circulation, 
and its economic development affected favourably 
its population growth; but, at the ond of the r8th 
century and during the first four decades of the roth, 
increasing pressure of taxation, linked to the effects 
of Ottoman monetary manipulations, had caused 
a massive depletion of financial resources and led 
to an impoverishment which was all the more 
powertully-felt because the cultivable areas of the 
mountain had reached a point of demographic 
saturation in terms of the development possibilities 
of tho period. This in turn led to social tensions be- 
tween, on the onc hand, the wadatatadjis, themselves. 
impoverished and weakened by the policies of amir 
Bashir IT and by their own numbers and rivalries, and 
‘ou the other, the tenant farmors who found it in- 
creasingly diffirult to cope with increasing taxes and 
rents on contracting land space, On the Maronite side, 
ihe enfeeblement of the mobility (a yás) led to a 
regrouping in the framework of the community under 
the leadership of the clergy, with resulting profit 
to the latter's role, On the side of the Druzes, who 
had not experienced the same demographic increase, 
and who thercfore were subjected to the continving 
influx of Christian population simultaneously with 
tho renewal of cconomic and political activity in 
Europe, thero was a contrary regrouping behind the 
major traditional families, the social backbone of 
the community; a migratory movement also toole 
place towards the Syrian interior, towards the Haw- 
rän fgv]. Social tension thus also led to community 
confrontations in the mixed areas” which were 
inhabited by Druzes and Christians; the clashes 
which easued were a part of the general unrest which 
affected Syria in this period. 

With the regulations ot 1842 and 1845, the Porte 
imposed a new administrative system which gave 
preferential terms to the Christian population but re- 
tained the division of the mountain, the northern part 
being entrusted to a Christian APimakäm and the 
southern to à Druze &d'iminkám; both were functiona- 
ries placed under the authority of the Turkish gov- 
ernor who was now resident in Beirut, and were as- 
sisted by a council “like those which already exist 
at all points of the empire”, It was the renewal im- 
posed by changes in Europe that was manifested be- 
hind these modifications, behind new forms of inter- 
vention by representatives of European powers in 
Lebanon, especially behind the activities of the con- 
suls of France and Great Britain posted to Beirut. 
‘This port was regularly visited by steamships after 
1835; although the major cities of the interior under- 
went a crisis in their activities, it was the major re- 
xional beneficiary of the expansion in trade, espec 
ally after 1850, when its commercia! affairs followed 
the rhythm of western economic trends, and the 
changes in the ‘aws of property ownership introduced 
into the Ottoman empire (confirmed by the Khaji 
Hüwáyün of 18 February 1836) stimulated the 
development of new commercial and financial ento 
prises. Its population grew and diversitied, especially 
in its Christian components (6,000 inbabitants at 
‘the beginning of the roth century, 60,000 in 1860, 
130,000 in 194). In the mountain region, industrial 
initiative was introduced by the French, who in- 
stalled new systems for the spinning of silk: they 
diverted deliveries of cocoons for the benefit of 
their establishments, thus breaking the links between 
the smallholders and the influential families and 
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thereby contributing further to the decline of the 
latter, These economic changes, while favouring 
the prosperity of those who were the intermediaries, 
chiet among whom were the Christians, had an 
adverse effect on the disadvantaged communities 
and led to aggravation of social and religious ten- 
sions. In 1859, an agrarian revolt saw peasants in 
conflict with shaykks in Maronite Kisrawan. How- 
ever, the Christians benefited overall from these 
transformations, while Muslims and Druzes were, 
overall, prevented from playing any part; claiming 
the “equality” promised by the re‘orms, reinforcing 
the status of the community with the support of 
France and of the Roman Church, profiting from 
a European expansion which both rivalled and domi- 
rated the traditional economy of the Near East 
—all these activities on the part of the Christians 
were in the eyes of the Muslims crimes committed by 
2 people whom they had never ceased to despise, in 
‘opposition to their past supremacy and to their pres- 
ent existence, An incident in May 1860 touched off 
conflict between Druzes and Christians, and vas fol- 
lowed by massacres of Christians in the "mixed areas" 
and in Damascus. To limit intervention by the Furo- 
pean powers, the Turks restored order in the most 
brutal fashion; however, this did not prevent the 
arrival in Beirut of a French expeditionary force, 
which Napoleon III had also sent for the purpose of 
furthering the Mediterranean and Arab aspects of 
his policy. 

‘The result of these events, of the presence of 
French troops until June 186r, and of the negotia- 
tions held between the Porte, France, Great Britian, 
‘Austria, Prussia aud Russia, was the creation 
of a province oí Mount Lebanon. Administrati 
unity was thus confirmed by law. Although it was 
nothing more than a sandjah or mulayarrifiyya, the 
agreement signed at Pera on 9 June 186: made it clear 
that; "The Lebanon wili be administered by a Chris- 
tian governor appointed by the Sublime Porte and 
responsible directly to it.” The Porte laid down the 
condition that this Christian governor be chosen from 
among the non-Lebanese subjects of the Sultan. The 
majority of the population of the new province was 
Christian; order was maintained by its own police 
force and it was the beneficiary of special fiscal 
system; it included neither Beirut, nor Tripoli, nor 
Sidon, but its links with Beirut developed continuous- 
ly to their mutual enrichment in economic and human 
terms, Although its relatively autonomous status was 
guaranteed by the signature of five European powers, 
Mount Lebanon was none the less included in the 
general administrative modernisation of the Otto- 
man empire; the abolition of the ancient privileges 
of the mubéja‘adjts, the judicial equality of the 
Muslim and Christian communities, the representa- 
tion of these communities on the madjlis which 
advised the governor, all these corresponded to the 
general conditions applied to the administration 
of provinces as laid down by the law of 1864, 

Beirut and Mount Lebanon were the centres of 
important movements in terms of products, people 
and ideas, The economic expansion introduced from 
the West was most clearly marked by the develop- 
ment of sericulture under the control of the city of 
Lyons, the capital of the industry; French participa- 
tion in companies formed for the construction from 
Beirut to Damascus of a carriageable highway (1863), 
later, of a railway line (1895); the extension of the 
port of Beirut; the architectural improvement of 
this town; and the founding of banks and trading 
houses. The increase in population and social pres- 
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sures led to waves of emigration towards Egypt and 
the Americas. The Arab literary renaissance, the 
vakda (q*.], expressed awareness of these encounters; 
besides the education provided by the Syrian Pro: 
testant College, founded in 1866 under the auspices 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, and by the 
Jesuit University of St. Joseph (1881), the pedagogic 
amd literary activities of the mu‘allim Butrus al- 
Bustáni (see AL-BUsrAXI in Suppl.] and of numerous 
Other writers, journalists and scholars led to a 
crystallisation of consciousness in the confrontation 
with all the human, spiritual and geographical 
dimensions which had been brought into play, and 
in posing the problem of the affirmation of the 
personality amid all these transformations. But 
although for many of the initiators of this intellectual 
revival the fact of belonging to a common civilisation 
was something that must transcend religious differ- 
ences, ambiguities none the less survived at all levels 
of cultural awareness, since the idea of nationhood 
proposed by Europe was balanced, on the one hand, 
by a “Lebanonist™ conception, especially among the 
Maronites, an Arab ideal for a uniting of energies 
going beyond community distinctions, and on the 
other, by an Ottomanist faction for whom the Otto- 
1nan State was the quarantee of Islamic civilisation 
in the face of western domination. In 1911, Sbakib 
Arslan fought the Italians in Libya alongside the 
Turks; in June ror3, the Arab Congress, convened 
in Paris, proposed a decentralisation for the benefit 
of the different Arab provinces. 

The war and the defeat of the Ottomans in 1918 
gave an impetus to Lebanese development. Three 
Lebanese delegations, including one led by the Maro- 
nite patriarch, attended the Peace Conference to 
claim from it the maintenance and even the expansion 
of their territories. In 1920, the French military inter- 
vention against the Arab Kingdom of amir Fayyal 
permitted the creation of the State of Greater Leba- 
non which was placed under a mandate entrusted to 
France. This state was established around a Christian, 
mainly Maronite, nucleus, which constituted a 
majority, although all the other lands of Arab 
culture were populated predominantly by Muslims, 
But the former province of Mount Lebanon wa 
expanded with the addition of Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, 
SAkkär, the BikSS, the WAdI al-Taym and the Djabal 
‘Ammil where Sunn! and ShI% Muslims were present 
in large numbers, This situation aroused two princi- 
pal attitudes: on the one hand, the Christians had 
no intention of accepting a position of inferiority 
in a Republic of which they considered themselves 
the architects; on the other, the Mustims speculated 
as to what their status was to be within a political 
entity which had not been founded according 
to their aspirations, Numerous factors came into 
play in this contest, in particular: the nature of 
groupings and relationships in the community frame- 
works oF the political parties; demography, increas- 
ingly favourable to the Muslims; the question of abil- 
ity to cope with all the necessities of the modern 
world; and the econoniic role aud the place of manual 
labour, not only in terms of the different social 
levels but also iu terms of the communities. While 
some Shi leaders were quite prepared to throw in 
their lot the system, the ruling circles and 
the populace of the Sunni community expressed 
strong reservations and they took the opportunity 
of showing where their feelings lav at the time of 
the 1925 revolt. However, a compromise was devised, 
one of its principal Sunni initiators being Riyäd al- 
Sulh; in 1936 it was agreed, following Franco-Syrian 
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and Franco-Lebanese negotiations, that the Lebanon 
would continue to exist within its present frontiers 
and would retain the representation of the communi- 
ties which had been confirmed by its parliamentary 
constitution, In 1943, the National Pact, already 
mentioned, was a decisive factor in the Muslim 
adhesion to the Lebanese identity. In March 1945, 
the Lebanon was among the founders of the League 
of Arab States. 

Under all the presidents of the Republic who have 
succeeded one another since independence (Bishdra 
al-Kharl 1943-52, Kamll Sham*ün 1952-8, Fu'ád 
Shihab 1058-64, Charles Hild 1964-70, Sulayman 
Farandilyya 1970-6, Ilyas Sarkis 1076-82), each 
serious crisis has renewed the fragmentation of the 
communities, but has also revealed the growth of a 
Lebanese consciousness among the majority of a 
population which has become accustomed to living 
in the framework of the Lebanese State. In February 
1058, many Muslims greeted with enthusiasm news 
of the foundation of the United Arab Republic; 
but while bloody civil unrest engulfed the country 
between May and September of the same year and 
Provoked, in the international and Arab context, 
the landing of American troops on 17 July in appli- 
cation of the Eisenhower Doctrine, the programme 
of reforms instituted under the presidency of General 
Fuad Shihab was accompanied by the emergence 
of a genuine Muslim Lebanonism. At the same time, 
Kamal Djunbalit, as much in his capacity as an 
aristocratic Druze of the Shit as in his role as leader 
of a socialist movement, appealed to a fundamentally 
‘Lebanese patriotism in his effort to bring the country 
into the bosom of Arab solidarity. The Sunni leaders 
and the Muslims as a whole were placed in the reality 
of the Lebanese state as a cadre for the future, but 
they demanded institutional reforms which would 
give greater recognition to their numbers and to their 
talents in the control of the Lebanon. In a state 
where all civil life is defined by the fact of belonging 
to a religious community, this claim was supported 
on the basis of modifications arising from the demo- 
graphic separation. [t is, in fact, the Muslim popula- 
tions that have increased most rapidly; this develop- 
ment is most clearly marked within the Shi‘ Muslim 
community, the most disadvantaged in the country, 
which has become the most numerous, The Shit 
labour force has therefore tended to leave the im- 
poverished rural zones of eastern and southern 
Lebanon, the precise areas where Israeli raids have 
contributed to the acceleration of the migration, 
to seek work in the expanding industrial zones of 
the Beirut region. A social problem has thus pro- 
longed the process of political demand and demo- 
graphic change; this has been reflected in the actions 
of the political parties of the Left, who have also 
sought, ina similar manner, to channel the discontent 
of the peasants of the north whose agitation, since 
1970, has been directed against the major landowners. 
and has called into question the authority of the 
state. They have also acquired, through their new 
militancy, a stronger “Muslin aspect”. 

This evolution has come about in a period of 
economic growth whose profits have been most un- 
evenly distributed. Since 1967, the ascending curve 
of the Lebanese economy has followed that of the in- 
creased wealth of the Near East as a whole; petro- 
dollars, "Arab" assets which are essentially the 
property of Muslinis, have been invested in Lebanese 
banks, of which the majority are controlled by Chris- 
tians. At the same time, the Lebanon has not only 
counted on the resources deriving from its “services”, 





‘but also on those produced by its industry, which has 
undergone a vigorous expansion in the suburbs of 
Beirut and Tripoli, exporting 80% of its production 
to Arab markets. While Lebanese technicians and 
businessmen, including Christians at the higher eche- 
lons, have taken the opportunity of practising their 
skills in the developing Arab countries, the contracted 
labour force in the construction industry of Beirut 
is of Syrian origin; thus, through its recent economic 
development, the Lebanon has become still more in- 
tegrated into the life and destiny of the Arab world. 
Paradoxically, this situation has been cruelly 
underlined since 1973 by the internal consequences 
of the recession of the western economy, for the 
Lebanon has also remained closely linked to the 
latter; the extension of social malaise has rendered 
political demands more bitter and has accentuated 
the impact of the Palestinian presence. This dates 
from 1948 (the foundation of the State of Israel), but 
it has only begun to pose a real problem to the author- 
ity of the Lebanese State since 1967, when the Pales- 
tinians consolidated their political orientation 
and took on the role of an armed organisation. Now, 
while the Palestinians exist alongside other Lebanese 
groups in a structure consistent with the norms of 
Arab society, and while they have exploited the Ib- 
eral Lebanese régime to act, as independently as is 
possible, towards invoking the solidarity of the 
Arab nation, they have none the less remained very 
distinct {rom the remainder of the population, since 
they lay claim to a land which is not the Lebanon. 
The sovereignty of the Lebanese state has suffered as 
a result of their military activities in the frontier 
regions of the south and, consequently, as a result 
of repeated Israeli incursions; but, besides the mem- 
bers of the front of progressive parties, all Muslims 
have felt sympathetic to their cause and have often 
offered them support in internal political action, 
The resentment at this situation felt by the 
Chris nd especially by their Maronite majority, 
annelled by the Lebanese Phalanges. 
Although of Arabic language and culture, the Chris- 
tian population has developed and rediscovered an 
isolationist complex in an Arab world where the 
movement towards secularisation tends to work to 
the advantage of the institutions of the majority, 
ie. the Muslims and where, equally, politically 
active movements have been mobilised in the name 
of Islamic ideals, This sense of insecurity has also 
been shared by those business circles which, while 
reaping the benefits of trading with the Arab coun- 
tries, participated in the workings of the western 
economy. On the other band, the movements of 
the Left have integrated their denunciation of the 
injustices of the system with revolutionary Arab 
perspectives, As a result of the origins of modern 
Lebanon as well as of present-day circumstances, 
the internal crisis has taken on Arab, Islamic and 
international dimensions, and is nourished by them. 
After February 1975, the repression of political 
and social unrest at Sidon illustrated the limited 
capabilities of the Lebanese army, itself a multi- 
religious organisation. On 13 April 1975, a coach 
carrying Palestinians was machine-gunned by Pha- 
fangists near Beirut; twenty-seven passengers were 
killed. Since then, the authority of the government 
has progressively disintegrated. At the beginning of 
the 1970s, a whole geueration of students had dreamed 
of a fraternal future for the Lebanon, to be achieved 
by the erosion of community divisions; this dream 
has been shattered. While the sovereignty of the 
state has been called into question, aud the ancient 
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Fig. 3. Beirut in 1981 (after Le Monde, 19 May 1981). 
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structures of the familia? group have been damaged 
by modern urbanisation and indnstrialisation, 
religious segregations have shown themselves to be 
all the more active at the level of collective con- 
sciousness, since they have remained the principal 
touchstone of identity and therefore the principal 
framework for community solidarity. In the agony 
of the civil war, political and social conflicts have 
been kept alive by the most ancient segregational 
structures of Near Eastern society; the polarisation 
of passions according to religivs allegiances as 
been the most symptomatic expression of this at 
the conscious level. How is one to contemplate the 
idea of the partitioning of the Lebanon as envisaged 
by the minorities, the constitution of semi-antono- 
mous fraternities of combatants, principally within. 
the popular Muslim milieu, the conflicting claims 
of fragmentation and unitary ideologics, or the un- 
equalled violence of the fighting since September 
1975, without reference to this conglomeration of 
sociological and historical data? 

The Lebanese crisis which began in 1975 owed its 
seriousness to internal causes which in their turn, 














reflected the changes in the Arab world and the 
social, cultural and political tensions which had 
become acute throughout the Near East, At the 
beginning of the war, two powers with an interest in 
the existence of the modern Lebanon made official 
approaches to the different Lebanese parties: Syria, 
with repeated missions on the part of its Minister 
ot Foreign Affuirs, France with the fact-finding 
missions of Maurice Couve de Murville and Georges 
Gorse. In June 1976, Syria seut a massive force into 
the Lebanon under the cover of the Arab Peace- 
Keeping Force in order to restore cali, In spite of 
truces, the cound of yuufire is still to be heard, 
across alliances and the reversal of alliances (ese 
pecially after the Camp David Accords), across 
struggles for hegemony within each politico-religious 
faction, The continuing prosperity of the banking 
sector has uo doubt compensated for the massive 
destruction of property and the aggravation of 
social disparities, From 2840 t» 1958, civil disorders 
in Lebanon had been resolved only by the inter- 
veution of western arinies. Since 1976, the presence 
of the Arab Peace-Keeping Force has shown that a 
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solution should be found through Arab negotiation, 
but having regard to international repercussions 
and to the conflict with Israel which led, in 1978, to 
the despatch of a United Nations Interim Force 
in the Lebanon (U.N.LF.L.), 

It ds estimated that the Lebanon has close to 
three million inhabitants, It is they, residents or 
temporary emigrants, who ensure the existence 
of their country. Though each continues to feel 
part of a minority in relation to his compatriots, 
the adhesion of the majority of the Lebanese to 
the Lebanon is symbolically represented by the 
celebration of the Day of the Flag; but, while they 
are aware of belonging to the same entity and are 
determined to maintain it, they do not share the 
same national vision. 

Bibliography: Since the relevant bibliography 
js extremely rich and often very polemical in tone, 
there have been listed below only some works of 
reference which contain detailed bibliographies 
themselves and some recent studies which bring 
important information, H. Laoust, Remarque 
sur les expeditions du Kasrawin sous les premiers 
Mamiats, in Bulletin du Muste de Beyrouth, iv 
1940; E. de Vaumas, Le Liban (Montagne litanaise, 
Békkoa, Anti-Liban, Hermon, Haute Galilée liba- 
naise). Érude de géographie physique, Paris 1954; 
Kamal Salibi, Maronite historians of mediaeval 
Lebanon, Beirut 1959; Sélim Abou, Le bilinguisme 
arabe-frangais au Liban, Paris 1962; Kamal Salibi, 


The modern history of Lebanon, London 1065; 
M. C. Hudson, The precarious republic. Political 
modernisation in Lebanon, New York 1968; H. 
Ruppert, Beirut, Eine westlich gepragte Stadi des 
Orients, Frankische Geographische Gesellschatt, 
Erlangen 1969; Salih b. Yabya, Ta’rikh Bayrat, 
Récits des anciens de la famille de Butur b. ‘Ali, 
émir du Gharb de Reyrouth, ed. Francis Hours 
and Kamal Salibi, Beirut’ 1969; J. Couland, 
Le mouvement syndical a Libau, 1919-1946, 
Paris 1970; G. Corm, Contribution d l'étude des 
socis wulticonfessionnelles, Paris 197t; Vüsuf 
As'ad Düghir, al-Usil alarabiyya li "Idirdsdt 
al-lubndniyya, dalil bibliyughrafiyya (Les sources 
arabes des études libanaises, guide bibliographique), 
Beirut 1972; Edmond Rabbath, La formation 
historique du Liban politique e! constitutionnel, 
Beirut 1973; Kamal Salibi, Cross roads to civil 
wear, Lebanon 1958-1975, New York 1976; R. Owen 
(ed.), Essays on the crisis in Lebanon, London 1976; 
Le livre Blane libanais, Documents diplomatiques 
1975-1976, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of 
Lebanese Overseas, Beirut 1976; Di. Wadith 
Kawihardnt, al-Itidjahat al-idjtima‘iyya al-sivasiy- 
ya fi Djabal Lubndn wa 'l-Mashrik al-‘arabi, 1860- 
1920 (Les tendances socio-politiques au Mont-Liban 
21 dans l'Orient arabe, 1860-1920), Beirut 1976; Cl. 
Dubar and Salem Nast, Les classes sociales au 
Liban, Paris 1975; J. P. Spagnolo, France and Otto- 
man. Lebanon, 1861-1914, London 1977; Youakim 
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Moubarak, Recherches sur la pensée chrétienne et 
PÀIslam dans les imps modernes ei d l'époque 
contemporaine, Beirut 1977; Maurice Saliba, In- 
dex libanicus, Jounieh 1970: D. Chevallier (ed.), 
L'espace social de la ville arabe, Paris 1979; Nawat 
Salam, L'insurrection de 1958 au Liban, typed 
thesis, University of Paris-Sorbonne 1979; Farès 
Sassine, Le Libanisme meronite. Contribution à 
T'étude d'un discours politique, typed thesis, Unie 
versity of Paris-Sorbonne 1970; Ghanam Tuéni, 
Peace-heeping Lebanon. The facts, the documents, 
New York 1979; The population situation in the 
ECWA region: Lebanon, Beirut, United Nations 
Economic Commission for Western Asia 1980; Ah- 
mad Beydoun, Identité confessionnelle et temps 
social ches les historiens libanais comemporain, 
typed thesis, University of Paris-Sorbonne 1982; 
Nawaf Salam, La guerre civile au Liban (1975- 
1926): lecture dans le miroir des mémoires, in 
Revue française de science politique, no. 4 (August 
1981); A. Abdel Nour, Introduction à l'histoire 
urbaine de la Syrie ottomane (XV T-X VITI" sièele), 
"Beyrouth 1932; D. Chevallier, La société du mont 
Liban à l'époque de la rkeoluion industrielle ex 
Europe, Paris 1971, *1982; idem, Villes et travail 
en Syrie du XIXe au XX® siècle, Paris 1982. 

(D. CurvatumR)) 

LUBOD (pl. of Jibd, labad), felt. The production 
and craftsmanship of wool [see s0z] was very pros- 
perous in the mediaeval Muslim world, and supplied 
a variety of articles not only for refined and wealthy 
customers but also for the popular market in the 
form of relatively inexpensive clothing. In more 
recent times, local woollens have not managed to 
compete with European products (E. Ashtor, Les 
laisages dans l'Orien! médiéval, in. AI Inst, F. Daltini, 
Florence 1976, 657-86). Felt was one of the less ex- 
pensive products among the woollen articles manu- 
factured locally (and probably not threatened by 
imports from Europe), but there were also felts 
of high quality which were dyed (see for their colours, 
below) or embellished (Ibn al-Zubayr, al-Dhahhdir, 
87: a royal cloak of Byzantine origin), 

‘As elsewhere, felt was manufactured in the 
Muslim world at that time by pressing wool between 
pieces of wood, ctc., a process often combined with 
moistening and binding by means of samgh (i.e. gum; 
ior the Middle Ages, & description is supplied by 
Ibn al-Ukbuwwa, Ma'dlim, 231, and foc the beginning 
/ the modern peciod, by al-Kasimi, Dict. des métiers, 
399-400). 

‘The maker of felt was called the labbdd, lubüdi, 

and labdtidi (Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, loc. cif.; al-Makrial, 

Khijai, Beirut ed., i, r94; al-Kāsimī, loc. cit. The 

names of a number of articles are derived from 

that of "felt": cap (libda), loak, or piece of felt 
worn over the outer garmeut (Jubbdda), moquette 

(litd, labad), saddle, or a piece of felt put under the 

saddle, especially among the nomadic Arabs, etc. 

(al-Nabigha and Imru’ al-Kays, ed. Ahlwardt, 7, 

149; Diwan al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. Wellhausen, 86; 

Diatir, ed. Sawl, 139; Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma‘ani, 944 

[but it is not known if this ibd of the Arabs of the 

pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods, was manu- 

factured like the felt known in sedentary civilisa- 

tion); al-Shabushti, Diydrat, Baghdad 1966, 199; 

Ibn Hayyán, Akhlá al-nabi, Cairo r959, 15r; al- 

Raghib al-Işfahānī, Muhādarāt, Beirut 1961, i 

377-8; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. èi., 60, 145-6; al-Zamakh- 

Shari, Asās, Cairo r96o, 432; idem, Mukaddimat, 

Leipzig 1850, 63; al-Malerizi, op. cit., ii, 99, 156, 338; 

LA, Beirut 1955, iti, 386, 387; Lane, i, 2646; S. 



































Fraenkel, Fremdwörter, 103; Dozy, Vétements, 395; 
idem, SuppL, s»). 

In fact, felt was also used for the manufacture of 
items whose names are not derived from it, such as 
clothing and hats (see some of the above sources and 
al-Diahiz, according to Ch. Fellat, in Arabica, i, 203 
(musüh of felt); Ton Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 
113; Dozy, Vétements, 114, 251, 267, 366; kalansuwa, 
Jarbish, for example), linings of jackets (A. Miquel, 
La géographie humaine, ii, 499—the case here in 
point is the equipping of 2 Muslim expedition, out- 
side the Islamic world, with clothing manufactured 
in rak), blankets and mattresses (al-Tanūkhi, 
Faradi, Cairo 1955, 139: mattresses of less afiluent 
People}, ropes (possibly; see below). Felts were avail- 
able in several colours, apart from the natural colour 
(red.: al-Diahiz, op.cit, 753-9; al-ShAbushtt, loc. 
cit. —black: Tbn al-Zubayr, cf. cit., 145-5). 

The felts came from various regions and countries 
from China (refined and rare felts, in the Muslim 
world, al-Djàbiz, lc. cit.; al-Tha‘alibl, Lata’ 
C. E. Bosworth, 142), from North Africa (al-Djabi. 
loe. cil.; al-Igtakhrl, r5; Ibn Hawkal, of. cif, 123} 
al-Tha*libi, toc. cit.; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 47), 
from Armenia and Khurásin (al-Djahiz, loc. 
Ton al-Zubaye, op. cit., 60; al-Hamadànl, Talmila, 
22). The Turks, in common with other peoples 
of Central Asia (A. Miquel, op. cit., ii, £56, 159, 234), 
used large quantities of felt, for clothing’ as well as 
for the making of tents, but there is no evidence to 
show that felt was exported from these regions to 
the centre of the Muslim world. Felt from Talakin 
(in Khurisin), strong and resilient, was used possibly 
for the weaving of a kind of rope rescue-ladder (al- 
Mas‘idi, Muridj, vii, 117 = § 2799). In Samarkand 
(Transoxania) and Damascus (Syria) there were 
specialised quarters in the suburbs or in the town, 
for the manufacture and sale of felt (Yalcit, iv, 345). 

Bibliography: Given in the article 
(J. Savan) 





















LUCKNOW [sec Laguaw], 

LUDD, the Arabic name of Lydda, the 
ancient Hebrew Lodd, a town in Palestine to the 
south-east of Jaffa (Yaa, Yafo) and 17 km. ia direct. 
line from the Mediterranean shore. 

Ancient history. Ludd is extremely ancient, 
and its name is believed to appear in the list of 
towns conquered by the Egyptian King Thutmos 
TIE (ca. 1468-1436 B.C) (cl. Alt, Essays, 138; Aba- 
roni, 149). The name of Lodd appears four times in the 
later books of the Bible (I Chron, viii, rz, the building 
of the city by several families belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin; Ezra, il, 33; Neh. vii, 37, xi, 
32-5). The Hebrew name was preserved in the New 
Testament (AU88a, Acts, ix, 32), aud through it 
has entered, in the Latin form of Lydda, into the 
European languages. After the British occupation ia 
1917, the name of the city was given to the whole. 
district, which was called “the District of Lydda”. 
Early in the 3rd century A.D., the Greek name Dios- 
polis must have been given to the town by Emperor 
Septimus Severus, who visited the place in 200-1, 
when the town was given Roman city rights and 
coins were struck there (cf. Smith, rar n. 3), Although 
the name Diospolis survived until the Islamic 
conquest, the local Jewish and Samaritan population 
continued to use the original name of Lodd, which 
appears frequently in Talmudic literature (e.g. Pal. 
Talmud, Shevitit, 9; Babyloniam Talmud, Megilla, 
3b-4a; Sanhedrin, 32b, 74a; Sukka, 2b; Hullin, 56b; 
The minor tractates of the Talmud, London 1965, 
127, 331, 341). 
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During the whole of the Second Temple period, 
the city was one of the major Jewish centres, al- 
though in the Hellenistic and Roman periods it 
occasionally remained outside Jewish domination, 
The Seleucids ceded it to Jonathan Maccabaeus 
in 145 B.C. and 83 years later, Pompey detached it 
from the Jewish siate, In 48 B.C. Julius Caesar 
restored it to Jewish rule. In 44 B.C. after the murder 
of Caesar, Cassius, who appeared in the country 
with a large Roman army, sold its population as 
slaves vhen the town failed to pay the high tribute 
imposed on it (Josephus, Wars, 1, ch. xi, 2). The city 
revived and even flourished as a centre of Jewish 
learning and a home for Jewish spiritual leadership 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in 7o A.D. (Smith, 
rar and n. 2). 

Once Christianity was proclaimed the state religion 
by Constantine, Ludd instantly assumed an impor- 
tant place in Christian thought, mainly because of 
the healing miracle which St. Peter performed on 
the paralytic Aeneas (Acts, ix, 32-5. Cf. Hieronimus, 
in Reland, Palaestina, 877), which is said to have 
been the cause of numerous converts to Christianity 
in the city and its environs. However, the real 
sanctity of Ludd and its major fame in the Christian 
world are due to the belief that it is the birthplace 
of St. George, who is probably the most venerated 
hero in Eastern Christianity and who rose from ob- 
scure origins to become “not only the virtual patron 
of Syrian Christendom and an object of Muslim rever- 
ence, but patron, as well, cf the most Western of 
Christian peoples. St. George of Lydda is St. George. 
of England ..." (Smith, 122). His fame must have 
been due to his martyrdom, on the eve of the triumph 
of Christianity, under Diocletian in Nicomedia in 
A.D, 303, after which his relics (or his head only) were 
brought to Ludd and buried there. 

Early Christian travelers refer, therefore, to Ludd 
as the place where the saint is buried. At some time 
daring the Byzantine period, probably under Justi- 
nian, a church was built over the burial place, the 
altar of which must have stood over the tomb 
itself, and a monastery which was also established 
in the city was dedicated to him. The church, how- 
ever, appears not to have been dedicated to him, 
since travellers mention only the tomb and the 
monastery (Smith, lec, cit.). The archaeological survey 
in which the traces of the Byzantine church were dis- 
covered was carried ont by Clermont-Ganneau (Ar- 
ckaeological researches, li, 98-103, 341-6; cf. SIP, 
Memoires, ii, 267-8). The town became, already in the 
4th century an episcopal see (despite partial destruc- 
tion after an anti-Roman revolt in 351) and retained 
this position until modern times, even after its 
cathedral was destroyed and its Christian population 
reduced to a negligible number; there was even a 
Synod of Diospolis early in the sth century. The sig- 
natures of several Bishops from Ludd appear on con- 
ciliar documents; Actius Lydensis at the Council of 
Nicaea (325), Dionysius Diospolitanum at the Council 
of Constantinople (381); Photinus Diospolitanus (as 
well as Photinus episcopus Lydae) at the Council of 
Chalcedon (452) (Reland, of. cit., 878-9. For more 
references concerning Ludd in classical literature, 
cf., Avi-Yonah, Gazeteer, 75). 

Topography, The town is located on the border 
between the coastal plain and the Shephela, in an 
extensive area of flat land, some 40-50 m. above 
sea level, which came to be known after it as "the 
Valley of Lod” (cf. Pal. Talmud, loc. cit.). The area 
enjoys a very good amount of winter rain (annual 
average of above soo mm), and its alluvial soil 
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stores large quantities of excellent water which have 
rendered the environs of the city extremely fertile 
in all times; this, in addition to the rich soil and 
generally warm climate, mace the town famous for 
its agriculture, It was always described by travellers 
as being encircled by olive groves and vineyards (and 
in modern times, citrus plantations), Cotton grows 
very well in the area, and in the later Ottoman period 
it was cultivated extensively as a major cash crop. 
The cultivation of cotton ceased during the British 
Mandate, but was renewed in a most extensive form in 
Israel. Plants used in the dyeing industry, for which 
the town had also been very famous (until the build- 
ing of Ramla), must have also been grown around 
the city. The virtually unlimited possibilities offered 
by the natural conditions explains the place's at- 
traction for settlers, who repeatedly restored it 
after the frequent calamities, whether of human or 
natural making, which befell it throughout its ex- 
tremely long history. 

Its position made Ludd from ancient times an 
important station on the eastern and more frequented 
branch of the Via Maris which runs from Gaza via 
Yavneh (Ar. Yubna) and Ludd to Antipatris (Ras 
al-‘Ayn) and thence via Wadi ‘Ara (ancient ‘Iron) to 
the Valley of Jezreel. This route running along the 
eastern slopes of the hills of Samaria, though longer 
than the one running parallel to the coast, was 
deemed easier and safer. It attained especial impor- 
tance in the post-Crusader period (mainly under the 
Mamlüks), and bas since served as one of the major 
traffic routes in the country. The road connecting 
Jerusalem to Jaffa also passed via Ludd, thus making 
it into an important crossroads, a position which 
the city regained in modern times after the construc- 
tion of the Jaifa-Jerusalem railroad at the end of 
the last century (see below). 

Early Islamic history. According to al- 
Baladhurl’s tradition, Ludd was conquered by 
‘Amr b. al-‘As after the conquest of Nabulus and 
Samaria (Futüh, 138/13). Al-Tabari relates that the 
city capitulated in s AH. and quotes the agreement 
made with its inhabitants. It is the standard formula 
of capitulation treaty known from other places in 
Syria which were reportedly taken without war 
(sulk), and stipulates amin (protection) for the 
conquered inhabitants’ life and property, guaran- 
teeing the safety of the religious institutions in 
return for a payment of an unfixed sum of djizya (al- 
Tabari, i, 2406-7). Very soon after the Islamic 
conquest the town underwent a process of rapid deter- 
joration, mainly due to the growth of Ramla as a 
major administrative, economic and cultural centre 
im the Djund Filastin (the Byzantine Palaestina 
Prima). 

Ramla was built by Sulayman b, ‘Abd al-Malik 
with the intention of serving as the capital of the 
province, after a long period in which the Djund 
Filasfin had been devoid of a proper administrative 
centre. Having discarded, for obvious reasons Caesa- 
rea, the Roman-Byzantine capital of Palaestina Prima, 
the Muslims made Ludd into the permanent seat of 
the administration, The city was, however, too 
Christian in ethos for the taste of the Umayyad 
rulers, especially after the inauguration of ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s Arab-Istamic reforms. When Sulayman was 
nominated by his brother al-Walid I as governor 
of Palestine, he took up residence in Ludd, but imme- 
diately embarked upon the grand scheme of the 
building of Ramla (Futdh, 143; Yak, s.v. Ramla”) 
Once the new capital was established, Ludd almost 
instantly fell into oblivion. The Islamic traditions 
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unanimously confirm this by saying that the building 
of Ramla was the reason for the destruction of Ludd 
(wa-hdna dháliha sabab kharab Ludd, Yalgit, loc. cit.). 
Some traditions even say that Sulaymia destroyed 
the homes of the inhabitants of Ludd in order to 
force them to move io his new capital, Al-VaCkübl, 
who specifically mentons Sulaymán's destruction 
of Ludd, emphasises that in his own time it was al- 
ready in ruins (Buldén, 328), The traditions relating 
to its deterioration are all intensified by the Islamic 
accounts of its past glory. Thus Ibn al-Fakih speaks 
about the splendid buildings oí Ludd, which im- 
pressed the Muslim beholders so much that they 
believed that they wore built for Solomon by the 
jinn (Mvbdtasar, 1x7). This tradition must refer 
to the Byzantine basilica of Ludd, which had been 
built over the tomb of St. George. It is believed to 
have been destroyed by al-Hakim in 398/t008 
and rebuilt by King Stephen I (St. Stephen) of Hun- 
gary (997-1038). However, by then the church of 
Ludd had already been celebrated in the Islamic 
eschatological traditions, Al-Mukaddasi, in the 
second half of the 4th/roth century, mentions the 
church as the most prominent feature of the city 
and adds that Is will kill the Antichrist or Dadidial 
[72] at its gate. In his time, the place had already 





undergone a process of Islamisation, for he refers | 


to a large Friday mosque which served as a prayer 
place not only for the Muslims of Ludd but also for 
the inhabitants of its environs, including even those 
of the provincial capital Ramla (al-Mukaddasi, 176; 
Le Strange, Palestine, 493). 

The plete which Ludd occupies in the Islamic 
eschatological tradition must have been born out of 
the popular mixture of legends connected with the 
image of St. George and the Jewish traditions about 
the false Messiah (or in Aramaic, Meskika daggale, 
hence Arabic Dadidjal). Some of the Islamic traditions 
about the death of Dadidjal at the gate of the church 
of Ludd, or at the gate of the city, identify their 
Jewish origin. According to these accounts, ‘Umar 
sed to show great interest in the subject, and per- 
sistently searched for information about it. After 
the battle of Adjnadayn (g.2.), when Ludd was cap- 
tured, a Jew told ‘Umar that the Muslims would kill 
Dadidjal "a little more than ten cubits from the gate 
of Ludd" (al-Taberi, i, 2403, Ibn al-Athir, ii, 388, 
390; Abu 'I-Fid3?, Tabwim, 227). In a tradition at- 
tributed to al-Zubrl, Jesus, at the head of the Mus- 
ims, would follow Dadjdjal and kill him at the gate 
of Ludd (Ibn Kathir, ii, 99; al-Bakri, 490). Similar 
‘eschatological traditions are numerous, and the whole 
theme has been elaborated upon in great detail by Ibn. 
SAsükir (ed. Munadidiid, i, 149-52, 184, 215-17, 228- 
9, 232, 256-7, 260, 294-5, 606-19; Tahdhib, i, 48, 195). 

It is very possible that the tradition grew some- 
how out of the idea connecting St. George and the 
dragon, which can be traced te the 6th century, 
when the legend of Perseus and Andromeda was trans- 
ferred to St. George. There is no doubt that the mag- 
nificence of the Byzantine church and later the Cru- 
saders’ cathedral of Ludd, as well as those local 
legends woven sround the image of St. George, fur- 
nished the proper background for the development of 
the Islamic traditions concerning the church in pat- 
ticular and the city of Ludd in general. The core 
of the traditions in which the false Messiah dies in 
Ludd is Jewish. From this point of view, those Is- 
lamic accounts empbasising the Jewish connection 
with the tradition are correct. Clermont-Ganneau 
suggests, however, that the Dadidjal in this case 
represents the dragon, while St. George, who was 
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transformed by the Islamic popular tradition, into 
al-Khidr (see At-Kuapre], kills it (Smith, 123). 

The feast of St, George on 23 April continued to 
be celebrated under Islam, and its ceremonies at 
the church were also attended by Muslims. Thiee 
verses by al-Mu‘alla b, Tarif, the caliph al-Mahdrs 
poet-singer freedman, in which he talks about 
his “coming intentionally to Ludd on the feast of 
mari sirdjis” (sic), where he saw “ladies like gazelles 
in their covert, attest to the popularity of the 
feast, at least in the pre-Crusader period (Vakiit, 
s.v. "Luda"; A ghani, vi, 45-7). 

The Byzantine church is described by all the 
early Christian travellers. On the eve of the invasion 
of the Crusaders in 1099, the Muslims destroyed 
it again. The Crusaders found Ludd and Ramla de- 
serted, and thus were easily able to establish a. 
corridor from Jaffa to Jerusalem, whence they could 
mount their attack on the Holy City as well as widen, 
their holé on central and southern Palestine. In Ludd 
they built in 1150 a new cathedral with much splen- 
dour and magnificence, over the remains of the pre- 
vious Byzantine church and the Saint's tomb. They 
dedicated it to the Saint, because of its location 
as well as because of the then prevalent belief in 
his intervention in their favour during the siege of 
Antioch. The new cathedral "was a great pile, capable 
ol use as a fortress" (Smith, 122), Toward the ond 
of the rath century, the cathedral attained even 
greater attention and significance when St. George 
was adopted by Richard Cour-de-Lion as the patron 
saint of England, in addition to the veneration be 
already enjoyed as the patron saint of Eastern Chris- 
tianuty (it was, however, only under King Edward III 
that St. George actually became the patron saint of 
England, ibid., 122 n. 3), Moreover, under the Cru- 
saders, the name of St, George roplaced the name of 
the towa, so that during the whole of their period 
it came to be known as St. George, and pilgrims call 
it by this name until the x6th century (ZDPY, x, 
215; xi, 195). Even the Jewish traveller Benjamin 
of Tudela speaks about his visit to St. George, er- 
roneously identifying it with the Biblical Luz (Early 
travels, 81, 88). 

In 583/1187, following the battle of Hittin [qu], 
Saladin conquered Ludd (Abi Shama, ii, 89), but 
the effect on the town of this conquest was felt 
only three years later. In the framework of Saladin’s 
policy of dismantling the main coastal fortresses, 
he demolished Ascalon (‘Askalan) and proceeded to 
dismantle on 3 Ramadan 587/24 September xort the 
fortress of Ramla. On this occasion he also demolish- 
ed the Cathedral ot Ludd (Abù Shāma, i, 192; Tbn al- 
Athir, wii, 47, Zetterstéen, 235). Al-Yafi4, ii, 46r, 
erroneously speaks about the demolition ef the 
whole town. Mudjir al-Din, ii, 419, remarks that with 
the destruction of the church the town became “a 
village like the other villages” (ef. Robinson, Bid. 
res, iii, 54-5; De Vogüé, Églises, 363). When peace 
negotiations began between Saladin and the Franks 
in $88rx92, the former suggested that the King of 
Jerusalem should receive Ludd to compensate him for 
his losses in the dismantled Ascalon (Aba Shima, ii, 
200), The strategic importance of Ludd as an inland 
station on the main route from Egypt to Syria (cf. 
Mudjir al-Din, loc. cit), which had, in the previous 
period, been lost to Ramla, must have been at least 
partly resumed during the Crusader-Ayyiibid period, 
In 601/1204-5, during the negotiations between the 
Franks and al-Malik al-‘Adil, they demanded and re- 
ceived Jaffa as weli as what amounted to the lease 
of Ludd, Ramla and their environs (al-Makrizi, 
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Sulak, li, 164). The name of Ludd appears in the 
sources again in connection with the peace treaty of 
626/1229 between al-Malik al- Kiinil of Egypt and the 
Emperor Frederick IL. In this treaty, which provided 
for the cession of Jerusalem to the Franks, Ludd was 
also handed over to the Crusaders’ sovereignty, to- 
gether with some other villages which were part of 
the territorial corridor between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
which came under Frankish domination (Sul, ifr, 
230; al-Kalkashandi, iii, 429). In 666/1267-8, Ludd 
was conquered by Baybars, who must have disman 
Wed whatever remained of the church (SwliA, i2, 
365), the stones of which were later used to build the 
bridge to the north of the city in 671/1273. 

The development of the inland branch of the 
Cairo-Damascus route (or the eastern branch of the 
Via Maris), in the course of which the great engin 
eering enterprise of building the monumental bridge 
of Ludd was undertaken, was part of Baybar's policy 
to demolish completely the coast of Syria and Pales- 
tine. This policy began in fact, with Saladin and 
was later used by the subsequent Muslim rulers, In 
view of the Mamlüy weakness on the sea and their in- 
ability to prevent the free naval activity in the 
Mediterranean, Baybars and his successors followed 
the strategy of abandoning the demolished shore and 
creating a strong line of inland fortresses. The un- 
procedented attention paid to the inland route to 
Damascus paseiug via Ludd was part of this overall 
Mamlik strategy (cf. Ayaton, sastnivya, ii, and idem, 
The Mamliks ond naval poer, 7-19). 

Clermont-Ganneau, who studied the bridge as 
well as the church of Ludd, remarked that whole 
parts of the Crusaders’ cathedral were used for build- 
ing of the bridge (R40, i, 270-1; cf. Prawer, ii, 424); 
modern Islamic art historians, however, doubt this 
theory. The bridge is known as Diisr Diindis, after 
the name of a neighbouring village, and has been in 
constant usage since the time of its building until 
this very day. Two almost identical inscriptions on 
both its façades commemorate its building; it was 
ordered by Baybars and executed by ‘Alà? al-Din SAIL 
al-Sawwāk b. ‘Umar in Ramagan 671/April 1237 
(Clermont-Ganneau, loc. cit. On both sides of the 
inscriptions Baybars’ famous heraldic symbol, the 
leopard, is carved in relief with its paw raised to 
Strike a miserable animal resembling a mouse, be- 
lieved to represent the king of Jerusalem or the 
Crusaders in general (cf. Prawer, ii, 461-2). 

Ludd revived as a consequence of the development 
of this major traffic route, especially since the 
early Mamlik sultans paid great attention to the 
orderly and secure movement of the royal postal serv- 
ices or barid [q.v.] between the imperial capital 
of Cairo and the major provincial capital of Damas- 
cus. In the MamlQk administrative division, Ludd was 
made into a centre of a subdistrict, ‘anal Ludd (al- 
Kalkashandl, iv, roo). Ibn al-Furàt (vii, 225) speaks 
in 680/r28r about wilàyat al-Ludd wa 'l-Ramla. After 
then, Ludd is mentioned as an important station on 
the road between Cairo and Damascus (e.g. in Sui, 
ijs, 824-5; Tbn Hadjar, Durar, i, 512). Nevertheless, 
it did not regain its former splendour, for during 
the Mamiūk period also, it was overshadowed by 
Ramila. Mudjir al-Din describes the place in this time, 
namely the very end of the Mamlak period, as a 
pleasant village with an active Friday mosque. The 
singling-out of the mosque of Ludd is understandable. 
in view of the fact that its monumental structure was 
far beyond the needs of the little village and served 
the population of the neighbouring villages as well. 
Mudilr al-Din adds that to the east of the city there 
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was a maskhad venerated as the tomb of the famous 
companion ‘Abd al-Rahmén b. SAwf, There is no 
question that the magkliad and the local traditions 
around it were a post-Crusader invention; (in actual 
fact, Ibn ‘Aw died in Medina and was buried in the 
cemetery thore of al-Baki€ [g4:], Ibn €Abd al-Bacr, 
Ist'üb, ii, 850; Mudilr al-Dln, 419). 

The Grand Mosque was also built at the order 
of Baybars, in part over the sites of the Byzantine 
basilica and the Crusaders’ cathedral, with the 
building material taken from the ruins of both, Oa 
one of the columns of the mosque a 6th century 
Greek inscription which had belonged to the Byzan- 
tine church can still be seen. The mosque built by 
Baybars is called al-Djami* al-‘Umari. The long 
inscription in early Mamlak naskkf script over its 
eatrance is the only detailed source concerning its 
building. It runs as follows: 

"... ordered the building of this blessed Friday 
Mosque our lord the Sultán al-Malik al-Zahir Run 
al-Dunyà wa 'l-Din, Abu "I-Fath Baybars al-Salibt, 
the astociate of the Commander of the Faithful, may 
God make his victories glorious and forgive him. 
‘This was done under the direction of the servant, 
yearning for the mercy of his [divine] Master, SAL? 
al-Din SAR aLSawwik al-Salibi, may God for 
him, in the month of Ramadin 666 (began 15 May 
1268),"" (L.A. Mayer, Muslim religious buildings, st). 

This means that the mosque was built shortly 
after the conquest of the city. The work was executed 
by the same ‘Ald? al-Din al-Sawwāl who was later 
charged also with the building of the bridge but of 
whom nothing else is knowa (Mayer, loc. eit. An- 
other inscription on the grand mosque, hitherto un- 
published, bearing the name of Kaitbay aud dated 
13 Ramadan 892/2 September 1487, commemorates 
the abolition of certain unjust taxes upon the in- 
habitants of Ludd. Of special interest is the fact 
that the name of the powerful local leader of Djabal 
Nabulus, Khalll b. Isma‘tl, hitherto known from 
literary ‘sources only, appears in this inscription 
as officially participating in the affairs of Ludd. 
‘This may be explained by the fact that a few months 
earlier in 891/1486, the amir Akbirdi, the great 
dawidér, arrived in the environs of Ludd and Ramla, 
whence he set off to recruit warriors for the war 
against the Ottoman Bayezid If, Khalil b. Ismael 
was officially nominated to the mashyakha of Diabal 
Nabulus and took an active part in this recruiting 
activity, through which he must have widened his 
scope of influence (but clashing with the nd% of 
Jerusalem, Mudjir al-Din, 666, 669). 

The Bedouin clement, which during the Fatimid 
period was predominant in the coastal plains of 
Palestine, and particularly around Ramla and Ludd, 
reappeared 2s a major factor in the history of the 
country in the post-Crusader period, again easily 
establishing itself around Gaza (Ghazza) on the 
one hand and around Ludd and Ramla on the other 
These areas have always been within easy reach of 
the nomads, who took advantage of the weakness of 
the Mamlk and later also Ottoman military and ad- 
ministrative hold on the country. The environs of 
Luda in both periods were completely at the mercy 
of Bedouin tribes, mainly of the Sawalma, the 
Kughük and the Sawtariyya, who replaced the Band 
Djarr&b of TayyP—tbe predominant tribe of the 
Fatimid period in Palestine. 

According to Oppenheim, the Sawalma and the 
Kushük arrived in the Kamla-Ludd region from 
Lower Egypt at the beginning of the rrth/r7th cen- 
tury; but the Sawalma, the leading tribe of the area, 
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definitely arrived earlier, for in r622 they took 
part in a coalition (with Bedouins from the Nabulus 
area and others) which aided Aumad b. Turabay, the 
Bedouin amir of Ladidiün [g.r.), in his war against 
Fakhr al-Din II (Sharon, The political yole of the 
Bedouins in Palestine .. ., 28-9). 

The Ottoman period and modern times. 
Throughout most of the Ottoman period, Ludd was 
completely overshadowed by Ramla. It was a small 
village, which in judicial matters fell under the juris- 
diction of the deputy &ádt of Ramla (Heyd, 55-5). In. 
spite of its small size, it retained some of its impor- 
tance as being situated on the central postal route 
cf the empire. When in 1552, Roxelana (Khurrem 
Sulțän [g.v.]), the favourite and later wife of Sultan 
Sulayman the Magnificient, established her famous 
endowment (‘imdret) in Jerusalem, Ludd was one of 
the many villages which were made wah for it (ibid, 
143, 0. 1,doc, go, and n.7; QDAP (1944), 170-94). 

‘The European travellers who visited the town 
ia the Mamlük and Ottemaa periods are of little 
value for the history of Ludd until the 19th centur: 
when the systematic research of the Holy Land began. 
They all repeat tbe same description of a small village 
in the midst of a fertile environment, emphasising 
the impressive ruins of the Crusader cathedral. At 
some time during these periods, an altar was built 
‘by the small Greek Orthodox community, who used to 
assemble at the place for regular prayers. In spite 
cf Luca's fertility and favourable location on a 
major commercial route, it was not until the second 
half of the 19th century that it began to revive. In 
the middle of the century the number of its popula- 
tion, according to the 1851 census, was only 1,345 
(the number for the neighbouring villages being 4,400, 
SWP, ii, 279). The increased attention paid by the 
Ottomans to Syria and Palestine in the second half 
of the century, which entailed improvement in the 
internal security, mainly in the central parts of the 
country, and the keeping of the Bedouin in closer 
check, had an immediate influence on the fortunes of 
the town. The systematic European scholarly investi- 
gation of Ludd, which began with Edward Robinsou 
in 1838 and continued particularly in 1852, and was 
followed by the Palestine Exploration Fund (Conder, 
Kitchener and others), drew European attention to 
Ludd and its past, In 1871 and again in 1873-4 Cler- 
mont-Ganneatt prepared a most detailed study of the 
town and its environs, which included a detailed 
study of the Byzantine basilica and the Crusaders" 
cathedral. At this time work began on the rebuilding 
of the present church of St. George, partly on the 
ancient foundations not included in the mosque. Once 
completed (on a far smaller scale than the former 
edifices), the church became the focus of popular 
celebrations twice a year, on 24 April, the birthday 
of the Saint, and 16 November, the day in which his 
relics were brought to Ludd (SW, Memoires, ii, 268). 

In spite of this steady growth of the town, its 
real development came with the building of the 
Jafía-Jerusalem railway, which began in 1890 in 
accordance with a firmdn granted by the Ottoman 
sultan to Joseph Navon Efendi. On 26 September 
1892, the railway was inaugurated and Ludd was 
transformed almost overnight and began to over- 
shadow Ramla. 

‘When the First World War broke out it regained 
its significant strategic value, serving the logistic 
efforts of the Turks and Germans. On 15 November 
19:7 General Allenby's army entered Ramla, and 
dispersing a retreating Turkish column, took Ludd 
two days later. 




















Under the British administration, Ludd (now 
officially called Lydda) flourished very rapidly, 
mainly because of the wide-gauge railway (143.5 cm.) 
with which the British replaced the old narrow (ros 
cm.) Ottoman one, connecting Jaffa via Ludd not 
only to Jerusalem but also via Rafah and Kantara 
to Cairo. Hence towards the end of the thirties of 
the present century, Ludd became one of the most 
important rail junctions in the Middle East. In 1934, 
the first airstrip was built near the city which was 
developed into an international airport, inaugurated 
in 1937, and today the major international airport 
of Israel, Ben Gurion Airport. All this contributed 
to the population growth of Ludd. By 1922 it 
numbered 8,103 inhabitants, exceeding for the first 
time the population of Ramla (Barron, Report .., 
census of 1923), and by 1947 it was about 19,000 
{2,000 Greek Orthodox and the rest Muslims), 

An earthquake on rz July 1927 damaged the town 
very badly, destroying 500 homes and killing 40 
people. Severe earthquakes had occurred formerly 
in 1033 and 1546 (PEF, S [1927], 171). 

On rx July 1948, in the course of the Arab-Istz 
War, Ludd was conquered by Israel, Out of its 
former Arab population, only 1,056 remained in the 
town, Very soon modem outskirts grew up around 
it, and by 1958 its population reached again the 
figure of 19,000, most of them Jews from the Arab 
countries. The rapid growth of the airport and the 
Israeli air industry have in the subsequent 20 years 
doubled its size and population (the latter standing 
at 40,000 in 1980). 
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(M. Staroy) 
LUDHIANA, a district and town in the 
Diilandhar division of the Pandjab state of the 
Indian Union. The tract is an alluvial plain, covering 
3,6x4 km.* and bounded on the north by the river 
Sutlej. Generally, it bas been a frontier area. On 
the high road from Central Asia, it has been crossed 
by successiva waves of conquest or immigration, 
while over the last 250 years it has seen struggles 
for supremacy between the Durrani Afghins and 
the Mughals, between the Sikhs and the British, 
and recently between India and Pakistan. In 1809 
Lidhina town became a British frontier canton- 
ment, and the district gained most of its present form 
aiter the Anglo-Sikh war of 1846. Since the partition 
of India in 1947 it has been close to the Pakistan 
frontier. Before partition, nearly 38% of the district's 
population were Muslims; now they form less than 
1*5, 300,000 Muslims having migrated to Pakistan, 
‘The town of Lüdhiána stands on the Grand Trunk 
Road and is an important junction on the Northern. 
Railway. It appears to have been founded in the 
gthjrsth century by the Lodf rulers o( Dibli, from 
whom it took its name. In the 19th century it was 
an important Wahhabl centre, and in the great 
uprising of 1857, Shah ‘Abd al-Kfdir, a prominent 
Wahhabi and friend of Sayyid Abmad Barélwi, took 
the lead against the British. In the zoth century 
*Abd al-Kádir's family remained prominent in the 
resistance to the British, a great-grandson, Mawlina 
Habib al-Rahman, leading the Khilafat agitation 
of 1919-23 and, as President of the District Congress 
Committee, the civil disobedience movement of 
1930. In the 1930s, the town was the centre of the 
Abrárs, religious idealists, Indian nationalists, aud 
for a time the leading Muslim party in north-west 
India Consequently, L0dhiZina returned the only 
Muslim Congressman from the whole Pandjab in the 
1937 elections, although by the next elections of 1946 
the Muslim League was able to capture the seat with 
ease, Since 1947 the area has seen striking industrial 
and agricultural growth; it is one of the most pros- 
perous regions in India. 
Bibliography: Punjab District gaxctteers, xv, 
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gaidteers: Ludhiana, Chandigarh 1970; W. C. 
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LUGHA (A. 
vsage. 

‘The term does not appear with this sense in the 
more ancient texts. In the Kur'àn it is exclusively 
Jisén which is used to express the concept of "'lan- 
guage” and not lugha, which js completely absent 
drom the Kur'ünic text: bi-lisán'* Sarabiyy® mubin 
("in clear Arabie language"), XXVI, 195; and wa-má. 





speech", " 








arsalnà win vasüls ii bi-lisüni. kawwihi ("all tbe 
messengers whom We have sent (to Mankind), We 
have made them speak in the language of their own 
people"), XIV, 4. According to J. Fick and Néldeke, 
it seems that this term is non-existent in the “ancient 
poetry of the Bedouin" (see Fick, ‘Arabiya, French 
tr., 195) but this cannot be asserted because there is 
not yet available an exhaustive inventory of the 
vocabulary of those ancient poetic works which 
have survived. Lugha cannot have acquired the 
sense of "language" or “speech” until the end of the 
and/Sth century, Before this date, the term always 
appears with the very specialised sense of “manner 
of realising an element of language” particular to 
an ethnic group, a tribe or a locality; whenos the 
meaning of regional or tribal "variant of realisation”? 
which it possesses in the works of the grammarian 
Sibawayh (d. 1801795). It is appropriate to stress 
the fact that, in the writings of this author, and of 
his contemporaries, lugha does not denote the full 
range of linguistic particularities associated with an 
ethnic group, in other words a local patois or a dia- 
lect, but only a local variant. Thus in the common 
expression Iugkat ah al-Hididz (Kitdb, i, 28, 36, 187, 
etc), lugkat Hudhayl (ibid., ii, 191), it concerns the 
special "manner" of the Hidiazians of treating the 
particle ma like the verb laysa (“not to be”) and the 
"manner" of the Hudhaylites of forming the plural 
of words of the type djawsa in djamasāt. This sense 
of “variant” or of “regional variety of realisation” 
ís clearly illustrated in the use, by Arab gramma- 
ríans and lexicographers, of the dual or plural form 
of the word lugha in expressions such as ammd 
Mafdiharib fa-fihi lughat ("as for the name of Ma‘di 
karib, there exist several variants", Kitdb, 
and the lexicographical phrases fih? lwghatāni and 
ili thalatiu lughét. Tn view of the fact that a "regional 
or tribal variant" is always regarded, by those 
‘whose own speech docs not include this variant, 
as a deviation and often also as an incorrect ex 
pression in terms of their speech, it comes as no 
surprise to find that the word fugha is derived from 
a root lgi of which the essential meaning is pre- 
cisely the idea of digression from a certain norm 
of expression, whence the very strong sense of a 
co-derivative of lugha, laghw, "inconsistent", “in- 
Complete construction, lapsus"; whence also, by 
transposition to the content alone—even if the form 
is “correct” “subject without point or interest" (see 
LA, art. lgh). This is confirmed, furthermore, 
by the eminent scholar and lexicographer [bn al- 
Aʻrābi: “the sense of lugha is derived from this 
idea (of deviation): in fact, [it is stated that) certain 
speakers produce locutions by which they depart 
from the manner of speaking (lugha) of certain 
others" (ibid). Anotber word, lah, which already 
has in the works of the most ancient grammarians the 
very strong sense of "'incorrectness" and of “solecism” 
(cf. Kitab, i, 304), alternates with lege in the 
texts collated by researchers into Bedouin culture 
[see Lauw av‘Amaa]. For example, this remark 
reported by the disciples of the eminent Abd ‘Amr 
Tbn altAlà’, as made by one of his informants, 
Abů Mahdiyya: laysa hädhă min lahni wai min 
lahni kuwmi “this is not my manner of speaking 
nor that of my tribe”, al-Kàl, ili, 39, repeated by 
al-Zadjagit in bis Madjalis al-Sulamd?, 3). In his 
A máli, al-KAII is quite explicit: "Lab also signifies 
lugha according to al-Asma and Abü Zayd, 
and it is in this sense that it is to be understood 
in the saying of the caliph ‘Umar “Study... the 
Jahn in the same fashion that you study the Kuan 
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(ibid, i, 5). Ton AbI Dawid, author of the Kildd 
ei-Majáhif (d. st6/429), uses lohn in this sense in 
his article IRA alkim a-tAreb fi "Lmasdlif 
“the divergences of lahn specific to Arabs in texts 
of the Kur’én," and at the very beginning of this 
article he asserts that "al-alhan (pl. of lakn) are the 
lughá" (ibid. see in this context the excellent 
studies devoted to the word lam by J. Fück in 
“Arabiya, appendix). There is, however, the general 
sense of “manner of speaking” without reference 
io a particular element in the following passage: 
hulimá  bibalimiim wadia '-KuPänu bi- 
lughatihim “they are addressed in their own language 
and the Kur?àn has used their lugka" (Kitdb, i, 166-7]. 
This genera] sense is also to be inferred from these 
expressions in the Kitib: fi djami® lughat al-'Arab 
"jn all the manners of speaking (or linguistic usages) 
ol the Arabs" (j, 10); "ian Aón al-nasi mi» lugkatihi 
“those whose habitual linguistic usage is to employ 
the accusative in this case" (ibid, di, 263); and 
Nd man ld ywkhadh bi-lughatihi—“except those 
whose manner of speaking is not acceptable" (ibid., 
ii, 264). 

‘These variants and the different manners of 
realising the elements of ‘Arabiya constituted, in 
the period of the major “field-studies” made by Arab 
researchers (ol-lughateiyyan), especially in the and 
and grd/8th and gth centuries, the essential material 
towards which the analyses of the grammarians (al- 
naberiyyün) were directed. The term nale which came 
ultimately to denote "grammar" and which is to be 
opposed to lugha taken in this sense of “linguistic 
material" (compiled from the mouths of Arabie speak- 
ers) itself signified, initially, "'a type of expression" 
(cf. hádhi "Lnabw min al-kaám; Kitáb, i, 492). 
Thus the nahwiyyün ("grammarians") were the in- 
dividuals who studied the anha? (or miete, pl. of 
na}w; see Kitāb, i, 381: "types ol expression heard 
from the mouths of Arabic speakers") with tbe 
purpose of making an exhaustive examination and 
of formulating rules. It is nevertheless clear that 
the sense of naw in these usages does not contain 
the idea of deviation, which is the specific nature 
of the word Jugka and of lakn, the latter having a 
much stronger sense and ultimately taking on, in 
the srd/oth century, the meaning of "'incorrectness", 

‘When applied to pronunciation, the lughát al- 
‘Arab, insofar as they constitute optional variants, 
are contrasted with variants conditioned and dictated 
by the physiological laws of articulation: there is 
talk in this case of badal [= variant) due to the 
darüra (constraint imposed by these factors; ct. Ibn 
Djinal, Sir al-sindSa, i 28) or to the system of 
the language; it is then a matter of san‘e, that is, 
‘of a formal process effected on an element of the 
language (cf. Ibn Diinni, Khasa@%is, i, 571). In the 
context of the oral reproduction of an existing and 
memorised text (in effect, the Kur'án and poetry) 
these variants—- both «hà! and conditioned variants 
—are called «wdjüh al-hiriPátjal adf? by grammar- 
ians and by specialists in Kuranie diction alike 
(Ibn Kutayba, Ta*eil, 33). Lugha was also contrasted 
with [uthgha; in the period of the carly grammarians, 
this latter term denoted a deviation in the pronun- 
ciation of a number of phonemes (not exclusively 
shay, as is often believed; cf. al-Diábiz, Bayánm i, 
34), but this was a case of individual and not collec- 
tive deviation, It was sometimes difficult at the first 
attempt to distinguish between a regional variety 
and a purely individual variety, as is shown by this 
statement from the Küdb aL4 yn: sami nhi fa-lā 
nadri a-lugha am. lubhgla—"we bi 
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but we do not kuow if it is a regional variant or a 
{simple} individual pronunciation" (ibid, i, 128). 

The attitude of Arab lexicographers and gram- 
marians towards linguistic data—the Jughat— 
has not always been properly understood by contem- 
porary authors. The norm (the “norm” of the linguist 
E, Coseriu and the “idiom" of the linguist J. Gagne- 
pain) is for them the result of a choice, but this 
involves the choice of the native locutors themse! 
(fusal@ al-Arab, the “native speakers of ‘Arabi 
ye"), When this choice emanates from the greater 
part of these speakers, Stbawayh refers to Baw? al- 
“amma “the way of speech of the majority (K itd, 
228, ii, 263; variants: kaw? “immat al-nās, 
203; Bai "immal al-Arab, kawl arab ki 
him “the manner of all Arabic speakers”, ibid., i, 
477, li, 303). Ibn. Diinnl, for his part, was to use the 
expression lughát alkāffa—"“the manners of speaking 
of the majority” (Ktas@is ii, 13). It could also be 
the case that this convergence of usages was lacking; 
cach lugha was then considered a norm in itself, 
“all the Zegkát”, declares Ibn. Djinri, "may be re- 
garded as probative references (hudidia—with regard. 
to the norm), and when two different lughé! have the 
‘same range of usage and are equally accepted by the 
Miyis (Ibn Djinni speaks in this context of two biyds, 
ie. two different systems), it is not permitted to 
prefer one of them ai the expense of the other” (ibid., 
ii, 10). Attention should also be drawn to the re- 
markable insistence with which Sibawayh (in common 
with his masters and disciples) urges the reader to 
rely upon samá*, upon attested facts only and above 
ali “to accept among these [types of expression which 
Sibawayh cites) only those which Arabic speakers 
have themselves accepted ani to treat them in the 
same fashion (isfaksin min hàdhà má istahsana al-Arab. 
wa-adjrihi amd adjracehit, Kitab, i, 252). Yon Diinnt 
also asserts (Mungif, il, 240), "Samd® can annul the 
action of Hyds", This assumes, as this author ex- 
plicitly states, that "everything which piyäs permits 
is not necessarily actualised in reality" (Khay 
À uz). 

In fact, the ouly criterion of normalisation which 
has been retained by the Arab scholars is that of 
the maximum extension of usage with the domain 
of Arabiya (the kaw? “Emmat al-Arab cited above) 
aad of the most widespread inter-comprehension. 
Whence the degrees of “clarity” applied to Jughdl: 
fasthlafsal, The Kitib of Sibawayh is also full of these 
appraisals: hidka “arabi Rathir "this is Arabic of 
widespread usage"; adhd akthar "this is more wide- 
spread”; and altar wa-araf—"'more widespread and 
better known" (see Kitab, i, 27, 43, 74, 78, 258, ete.). 
When two lughas or more, were in competition, 
some were described as being "Arabic" and besana or 
djayyida ("good"), others as aksa or adjwad ("bet- 
ter") or gabika or rada ("bad"); here it is no 
longer a question of value judgments, but of accep- 
tability applied solely to the subjects of speech 
and on the basis of the most widespread usage (cf- 
the expression ‘arabi diayyid kathir, al-apl aiahthar, 
ibid, i, 27, 60). The geographical recurrence of a 
lugha was assessed with the aid of the following 
seale: mutiarid — perfectly uniform, recurrent or 
general (100%); ghilib = predominant (86%); 
hathir — widespread or frequent (65%); tall = 
less widespread or less frequent (13%), and nadir = 
rare or isolated (4%) (see Muzhir, i, 234). It may be 
noted that this scale is applied equally to the fre- 
quency of an element or linguistic form within 
one grouping; sce in this context the contrast be- 
tween muttarid fi 'l-istí'mal “general in usage” and 
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mutiarid fi "I-kiyds "general in terms of Bivis", in 
Khasiés, i, 96 ff. and Hadj-Salah, Linguistique arabe 
t linguistique générale, 

As opposed to nabw, lugha is the very essence 
of language, in other words that part which is not 
constructed (by induction), inconsistent with the 
rules of grammar or non-predictable or non-deducible 
by means of these ruies. It is primarily a matter of 
somā‘, that is of crude identifications. Thus the 
entire range of data recorded from the mouths of 
speakers of ‘Arabiya constituted the «ga (taken 
as a collective: the ensemble of all the /ugbdt duly 
identified). Analysed in groups of items, it is vo- 
cabulary opposed to grammar; included in it, neces- 
sarily so, were not only the lexical unities effec- 
tively in use—along with their regional variants 
but also colloquial expressions, in the form of 
idioms or amthal (pl. of mathal'in the very broad 
sense of “stereotyped figure of speech" or "cliché 
of widespread diffusion”. Cf, the first compilations 
of amthdl which have survived to the present, com- 
prising collections of idiomatic figures, and not 
only of maxims and proverbs; see e.g. al-Fälhir 
by al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Cairo 1960). 

The non-predictable character of lugka (as crude 
fact andjor as vocabulary of a formal system, that 
of nabce) has been vell described by Ibn Djinnl: "the 
language of the Arabs comprises two sorts of clements: 
those elements that one is obliged to accept as such, 
with their configuration, for example, and not on the 
basis of a rule; such elements are: hadíar (stone), 
dar (house) . . . and another type that may be appre- 
hended through siyds". (Khasdis, ii, 42). “Hadjar 
may be analysed in a root (D-di- and a system (C'a. 
C*a C?), but the fact that these unities combined in 
kadjar arrive at the meaning of "stone" is a fact of 
Samá*; all that can be done is to memorise it (yulr- 
faz), It is also in this sense that this remark of 
the lexicographer Ibn Färis (d. 395/roo4) is to be 
interpreted: al-ugha 1d lw?bhadhu biydse nakisuht 
nahuu. al-Sn— "the data of the language cannot be 
obtained, in our era, as far as we are coucerned, 
through fiyds"" (Sahibs, 33). 

Lugha, initially “regional variant of realisation” 
or "datum of the language", comes to designate the 
entre speech of an ethnic group and even to be 
identified with the word lisàn which significs “tong- 
uc" and "language". This identification is however 
absolutely unknown to the first generations of gran- 
marians (up to and including Stbawayh). It appears 
sporadically at the cnd of the zndj8th ceatury (see the 
use of it made by the jurist and Jeader of the law- 
school al-Shåfi in his Aisdla, where he employs 
the word ugk with the sense of lisä» only once 
(p. 564) and lisi in all other cases). It was prob- 
ably in the period of the great controversies of the 
‘ilm al-kaldm that suck a usage came into being: 
al-Diübiz in fact uses Iugia, still as a manner of 
speaking, but enlarged to cover the entire language 
of an ethnic group (regional speech types, “Avabiyya, 
languages other than Arabie; see Bayán, i, 161-2 and 
Haan, v, 299). The sense of regional variant ap- 
plied to a single linguistic element or item Is, however, 
retained until a very late period, 

The science of feghdt, which became the science 
of lugha or the data of the language, underwent à 
prodigious development following the major 
researches initiated by the very founder of this 
branch of science, Abü "Amr Ibn al-*Alà? (154/770), 
that is, in the period when his immediate disciples 
such as al-Asma (d. 213/838), Abü ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/826), Abt Zayd al-Ansárt (d. 215/831) and the 























Küfans al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, Ibn al-Afrábl, Abū 
‘Amr al-Shaybini, etc,, made immense journeys of 
investigation across the Arabian peninsula, This 
gigantic effort of collection and codification of data 
(which continued until the total disappearance of 
the spontaneous mastery of €Arabiyya — al-fasáha, 
at the end of the 4th/roth century) resulted initially 
in the composition of innumerable monographs on 
ihe lughát al-habi*il "the variants of realisation 
specific to the Arab tribes", on amthdl or “clichés”, 
nauddir or "hapax legomena", teponymy, the vo- 
cabulary of flora and fauna, onomastic, types of verbs, 
masdars, the extension of use of schemes, etc. (on 
this subject, see H. Nassar, alMu‘djom ai-'arabi, 
Cairo 1956). To this, there is added the collection 
and codification of variants in reproduction of the 
Kur'anic text which were drawn from those who had 
belonged to the school of the Tabi‘an or from their 
disciples. All Arabic lexicography of later centuries 
is based on these monographs. 

Lugha as a datum constitutes, for early gramma- 
rians as well as for philosophers, the product of a 
wag’, that is of an institution, The same furthermore 
applies to the rules of grammar themselves because 
they are different from one language to another 
(cl. Mushir, i, 48) and, above all, because they do 
not result from the application of mors primitive 
rules, but by induction from the acts of discourse 
of Arabic speakers (maki yis mustanbala mis istikra* 
haliim al-“Arab; Ab’ SAIL al-Farisi, al-Takmila, fol. 
1). The difference, as has just been observed, resides 
in the fact that lugha is the non-inductive ensemble 
of linguistic items, "By the wad* of an articulated 
sound” declares al-Radi, “is meant the primitive 
assignation of an articulated sound (lafz) to a certain 
significance (mand) with the intention of seeing 
this significance become the object of conventional 
usage within a community" (Shark al-Kafiya, i, 3). 
Thus everything which is not imposed by institu- 
tion (watedd*) as the symbol of something is outside 
the scope of lugha, outside wag“. Among other exam- 
ples of this are the following: sas, kak, hadi, etc,, 
which have not been retained by the founder of the 
language for reasons of phonetic incompatibility 
(tandfur al-hurif; see Khasiis, i, 54). Lughe is, 
fcom this point of view, an ipfildh or social insti- 
tution tacitly accepted by its users; but a distinc- 
tion is also drawn between these two terms, because 
it is considered that lugha is always a primitivo 
institution, while isfilàh can be an innovation, a tech- 
nical neologism (cf. Baydn, i, 139-40), whence the 
pais ast al-wad® or ast al-lnghalistilah language! 
metalanguage and wad* al-tugha/wad* thant primary 
institation/secondary institution (cf. al-RAdI, ibid, 
ii, 126; al-Diurdjanl, Dald*il, 24, r93, 308; and al- 
Fardbl, Kitáb al-Hurüf, 148). t is also in this cone 
text that a distinction is drawn between wad* al- 
Iugha as an organisation and code established by 
social institution and wad* al-kaldwm, which is the 
arrangements of discourse and the choice of its ele- 
ments by the individual speaker (al-Djurdjinl, op. 
til, 64, 69, 79, 81). 

Wad" constituted foc the majority of the Muttazills. 
a purely human convention (musméga% = code), and 
for other thinkers, an institution which is divine, 
or at least inspired in men by God (lawbif, iliàm; 
see in this context Mushir, i, 8-28 and Loucel, 
L'origine du language d'après les grammairiens arabes, 
in Arabica, x-xi). It does not seem, however, that 
these two positions were so clearly stated in the 
works of the major Arab linguists and philosophers. 
Tn fact, al-Ash art (d. 324/935-6), to whom is attri- 
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buted the idea of the divine institution of the 
language, has a rather inconclusive attitude to the 
Subject, judging by the lukewarm opinions of his dis- 
ciples. The same applies to the Imam al-Haramayn 
and to al-Ghazall (see Muzhér, i, 20). A similar posi- 
tion is adopted by the Mu‘tazill grammarians Aba 
TAI al-Farisi and Ibn Diinni (who attributes to 
Sibawayh's pupil, Abu "-Hasan al-Akhfash, the 
same cautious attitude; see Kias@is, i, 41). 

Considerably more interesting is the problem 
which the Mu‘tazills raised towards the middle of the 
3rdjoth. century, that is, the absolute arbitrariness 
of the linguistic symbol compared with the uo less 
absolute immutability of the Jugha, These two ex- 
treme positions were represented, the first by Abu 
'-Husayn al-Salibi and the second by ‘Abad b. 
Sulaymin al-aymari (ca. 250/834; sec the Makdlat 
of al-Ash*ari, ii, 186, and i, 250), The argument of 
‘Abbid was as follows: “if there existed no particular 
relationship between articulated sounds and the 
objects they signify, the assignation of each of these 
signifiers to a signified object would be tantamount to 
choosing a possibility of assignation without any 
motive (tardjīh bi-dūn muradjdjih), which is absurd” 
(quoted by al-Razl, Tafsir, i, 22). The other Mu*ta- 
zilis did not follow 'Abbád: ""There is no necessary 
relationship", the agi “Abd al-Djabbār (415/1025) 
was to say, "between the expression (ai-tibdra) and 
the content, such that one cannot exist without the 
other” (Mughni, v, 20). For al-SMibl, such arbi- 
trariness has no limits since it is possible, he claimed, 
“to change today the names [of things] and the 
lugha as it presents itself to us at the present time" 
(Balb aLlugka; Mabéldt, ii, 186). Later, these two 
opinions came to be reconciled: “As for those things 
which have become the object of a convention”, 
the kádi *Abd al-Djabbàr was to assert, "it is certain. 
that they could have been established according to 
an entirely different system with the same validity. 
But the moment that these objects are fixed by a 
conventional system, they are assimilated, for the 
user, to that which could not be otherwise than it 
is" (Mughni, xvi, r91). In the same period, fbn Sida 
reproduces this dichotomie formula which summarises 
"well the reconciliation of the two extremes: "Lan- 
guage is constraint (idfiráriyya), although *he con- 
ventional expressions of which it is composed have 
been (at the moment of wag“) freely chosen. (i&hli- 
yariyya) (Mubhassas, i, 3). 

‘The expression ‘iim al-lugha (or *ulüm al-iugha), 
has always denoted, as opposed to “lm al-najw (or 
“ilm ai-‘Arabiyya), lexicology or more exactly the 
science of the datum of tbe language (cf. al-Zadj- 
























jadii, Zak, 79; Ibn Faris, al-Sáhibi, 31; Ibn Vacish, 
Shark, i, 4; al-Radl, Sharh, i, 4; Mushir, passim, 





eic). Ibn Khaldin defines “im allugha as “th 
science of the instituted elements of the language” 
(hädhā 'l-ilm huwa bayän al-mawdaE al-lughaziyvas 
Mwhaddima, 1059), a science which he iachudes 
along with “im al-naġw and ‘ilm al-bayän (style) 
among the al-‘ulam al-lisdniyya (ibid.). Besides this 
expression, there was also another: figh allughs 
which functioned as a synonym of ‘ilm al-lugka, but 
it seems likely that this was a more specialised branch 
of the same discipline, that is, the study of the semio- 
logical distinctions and affinities which exist between 
the elements of vocabulary (ci. the work of Iba Faris 
cited above, the Fith al-lugha of al-Tha“libt and 
the Mukhastas of Iba Sidà, as well as the definitions 
of Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddimo, ro60-1). The very 
frequent modern usage of lugha with the sense of 
“language” has led certain of our contemporaries 








to attempt to employ the expression «ips al-lugha 
io represent the modern concept of "linguistics", 
which is not entirely appropriate because this signif 
cation has had, and still has, the sense of lexicology. 
A different term exists to denote this concept: «ibn. 
al-lisán (often abridged into lisasiyydt), which al- 
Faribl employs in his works and in particular in his 
Tosa? al-Subion, where he envisages in a very distinct 
fashion the possibility of constructing a goneral 
linguistics extending to all languages and no longer 
to one particular language (8-3, 21). 
Bibliography: Stbawayh, al-Kitab, Balak, i-i, 
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(A. Hapj-Sanau) 

LUGHA, “IL AL- (see Lug). 

LUGHAT-NAMA [se pruüHUnA, in Supple- 
ment). 

LUGHZ (1., pl. algłår) “enigma”, wutammà (pl. 
muéammayd) "word puzzle, verbal charade", 
vupIVYA (pl. akāgj™) “riddle, conundrum”, three 
Arabic terms often used in a figurative sense, but 
basically referring to three kinds of literary 
plays upon words which are fairly close in type 
to each other. 

The enigma is generally in verse, aud charac- 
teristically is in an interrogative foru. Thus for 
falak “heavenly firmament”: ni Sadam™ fi 'I-habhi, 
lähin tard |] min-hd wudiade* haythuma stakbalak |! 
Lo] fa-in hata'nd rasahd fahoa lak “What is the 
thing which in reality has no existence, but never- 
theless you see it in existence wherever you confront 
it [. ..] and if we cut off its head (= fa), it will be 
yours (= Jak) t". 

The muSammd is to be distinguished frou the 
lugh: by the absence of the interrogatory element 
and by the fact that the sense of the passage, also 
in verse, had been made “blind” by various proce- 
dures. Thus it may be formed by designating one 
or more words by various clues to the letters forming 
it or them or by allusions relating to the pronuncia- 
tion: the alphabetic value, the numeral value of 
the letters, misreading or inversion (Kalb). Mostly, 
no account is taken of the vowels or of letters withoat 
phonetic value. Good taste is the rul 

The invention of the muSammé is attributed to 
Khalll b, Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, while the 
Persians of course attribute it to *AII b. Abi Tàlib. 
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The following is an example of mu‘avimd on the 
name Abmad: awwaluhu thilithy tuffahatts |! wa- 
rabicn "I-tuffdhi thanthi || Wa-owwaln  'Lmiski 
lah thalith™ | wa-dkhiru 'lwardi libăkihi “Its 
first is the third of [the word] tuffaha (apple) = A; 
and the fourth of [tbe word] fuffáh (apples) is its 
second = H; and the first of [the word] mish (musk) 
is its third — M; and the last of (the word} ward 
(roses) is the remainder of it = D” 

The maSammd was used by many poets {in particu- 
lar by Aba Nuwas; see E, Wagner, Abi Nuwis, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 380-3). 

As for the whdjiyya, this term denotes a simple 
guessing game (e.g. "Guess what I have in my 
hand”), but can also mean a type of enigma fairly 
close to the lughs. Thus for salsabil “wine”: md ridfu 
bali "Lmubádii [| in. hàla: uflud farika “What is the 
alternative sense meant by the person setting forth 
ariddle when he says: ask (~sal) the way (— abil) ?”. 
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motáli', Bülals 1283, í, 3; Tásbkoprüzade, Mijftdh 
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al-Yazidjt, Madjma* abtahrayn, Beirut 1381/1961, 

wrote two mahámus about enigmas, no. 26, a(- 

maküma al-lughsiyya, 159-64, and no. 44, al- 

makima al-hilliyya, 249-52. In colloquial Arabic, 
riddles and conundrums have been collected by 

A. Giacobetti, Recueil d'enigmes arabes populaires, 

Algiers 1916; J. Quemeneur, Enigmes timisiennes, 

Tunis 1937; they have been made the subject of 

a paper by A. Hamidou, Devinettes populaires de 

Tlemcen, in RAfr. 372-3 (1937), 357-72 and of a 

study in IBLA (1943), 191-213;numerous examples 

can be found in ibid., 1937, 1938, 1939, T941 
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riddle in Turkish see siLxEDIE. 

(M. BENCHENEB *) 

AL-LUHAYYA (Ar. "small beard", Yahyà b. 
al-Husayn, Ghdyat, ii, s69 n. 3), a small port on 
the Red Sea coast iu the Yemen Arab Republic 
(lat. 15° 42’ N., long, 42° 41 E), ca. rro km. north 
of akHudayda [9.0.5 see the map accompanying 
"'astn], and situated at the northern end of a narrow 
and shallow bay formed between the mainland and 
a coral reef. ‘fhe bay is continued northwards past 
the town by a narrow boat-channel, at the entrance 
of which small craít may moor. Larger vessels lie 
about 6 km. south-west of the town in an open road- 
stead between the mainland and the offshore island 
of al-Urmak. At very low tide, not even small boats 
can reach the town when loaded. 

A. Spreuger's identification of aL-Lubayya with 
Ptolemy's Maud3arn xóp, is not proved, noc is it 
certain that the port is identical with Namnyots 
xó, Sambrachate or Leupas (Pliny), as proposed 
by E, Glaser. 



































When Affonso d'Albuquerque entered the Red Sea 
in 1513, he called at al-Luhayya (Luya in the Portu. 
guese sources). The port then belonged to the tecri- 
tory of the Imám of SanP, to whom tribute was 
paid. Previous to the roth/r6th century, al-Lubayya, 
like other ports on the Arabian coast such as al- 
Hudayda, Kamarin Island, al-Mukh’ (Mocha) and 
Zabld, had been in the power of the Rasilids [7.0.], 
and their heirs the Band Tahir, whose last monarch, 
“Amir b. ‘Abd al-Wahhib, was defeated in 1515 by 
the firearms of the Mamldik forces under Salman al- 
Riimf and Husayn Turki (Serjeant, The Portuguese, 
29), sont by the sultan Kinsawh al-Ghawrl [7.0.]. 
The ruler of al-Luhayya, Fakth Abi Bakr b. al- 
Malbül al-Zayla (of Zayla® (g.v.]), supported the 
Reyptians, made the Akufba for al-Ghawri and, after 
the Mamlük forces had damaged the port of al- 
Hudayda, opened up tbe road leading inland. With 
one hundred men armed with muskets (hamddib), 
he then advanced against Mawr. Abà Makhrama 
(Schumann, Political history, 19) and Yaby& b. 
al-Husayn (Ghayat, ii, 644) remark that this was 
the first time fire-arms were used in the Yemen; 
sec however Schumann, op.cil, nn, 18, 92, After 
Sultén Selim T had conquered Egypt, Ottoman 
suzerainty wes quickly recogaised by the Egyptian 
forces in the coastal towns. According to the Ta?rikk 
al-Shikri (Serjeant, op. cil., 5t, 170), the Portuguese, 
after an unsuccessful attack on Djudda (see, however, 
EP, ii, 5722) in 9231517, turned back to Yemen, 
pursued by Salma “or one of his men” who took 
a Portuguese grab (Ar. ghurdb "brigantine") near 
akLubayya. This story, confirmed by Jodo de 
Barros (Decadas, iii, I, 6), refers to Lopo Soares de 
Albergaria’s expedition in the Red Sea. 

Tn 1635 the Imam al-Mansür bi'llah al-Küslm b. 
Mubammad [g.v] succeeded in expelling the Turks, 
and al-Lubayya again came into the possession of the 
Iméms of San‘a’. Around 1650, ships sailing between 
‘Massawa and al-Mukha on behalf of Banyans settled 
in the latter port apparently used to anchor at the 
port of al-Lubayya (Van Donzel, Foreign relations, 
134-6, 139). On his return from Ethiopia to Yemen, 
Abmad b. al-Haymf, the envoy of Imam al-Mutawak. 
kil ‘ala ah (1054-87/1644-76) to the Ethiopian 
king Fásiladas (1632-67), disembarked at al-Lubayya. 

During his stay at al-Lubayya between 29 Decem- 
ber 1762 and 20 February 1763, C. Niebubr was 
amicably received by amir Farhan, a black African, 
appointed as governor (dola) by the Imám of Sansi^. 
He was told that the town was not older than three 
hundred years and that its foundation, as is the 
case with Bayt al-Fakth and al-Mukha [9.20], was 
connected with a local Muslim saint, skayAA Salei 
(Sali), around whose cell and later tomb the origi- 
nal settlement grew. The descendants of the sayki 
were still revered in al-Lubayya in Niebuhr's days. 
The town had no cireular wall then, but on the land- 
ward side there were some twelve towers, armed with 
a few cannon and tying at a distance of x20 double 
steps from each other. The bighly-placed entrances 
were accessible only by a ladder. The towers, how- 
ever, were not worth much as defence works: the 
Háshid and Bakll tribes [see uAsmiD wA-BAKIL] (see 
also Niebuhr, Beschreibung, 258-6r, and Robin, Les 
hautes terres) marched across them and burned the 
town, and on a rumour of another attack, the in- 
habitants fled to al-Urmak, Since the water was 
brackish, it had to be fetched at some distance. 
‘The people, among whom were some forty Banyans, 
lived off commerce and fish, Although the coffee 
was of inferior quality compared with that of Bayt 
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al-FakIh, it was cheaper, since transport to the more 
important port of al-Djudda was inexpensive. In 
al-Lubayya merchants bought it for customers in al- 
Djudda, Egypt and Turkey, and some Cairenes used 
to come over in order to acquire it in person. Lime 
was made by burning coral in the open air, and rock- 
salt was cut in the neighbourhood. Although Niebuhr 
describes the town as rather poor, al-Lubayya had to 
pay monthly 2,900 thalers to the Zmám of San*à?, and 
during the mausím (April-June) when Indian vessels 
were calling, 3,000 thalers, more than al-Hudayda 
had to bring in, The arrival of Indian vessels at al- 
Lubayya around 1770 is confirmed by Bruce (Travels, 
i, 323). Niebuhr also relates that one of the rich 
merchants of al-Lubayya had obtained several kinds 
‘of aphrodisiacs from "englandischen Wundärtzen” 
(Reisebeschreibung, i, 304, not "Wunderárzten" as in 
Th, Hansen, Reise, 246, or “miracle doctors”, idem, 
Arabia Felix, 221), so English ships must have called 
at al-Lubayya around 1760, at least occasionally. 

In the rath/r8th century, the power of the Imāms 
of San‘a? dectined sharply, and many towns declared 
themselves independent, while the Sharifs of Aba 
fArish {g.0.] grew more powerful. In 1730 only the 
coastal land between al-Lubayya and al-Mukba 
remained in the mám's possession, and by 1790 the 
coastline between al-Kunfudha {g.v.] and Bayr al- 
Fakth, including al-Lubayya, was under the authority 
of the Sharlfs of Abü *Arfsh (Baldry, -1I-Yaman, 158). 
At that time, the monthly revenue of al-Luhayya was 
roughly computed at £600 (Bury, Arabia Infelix, 
119). 

Phe rise ot Wahnavr power at the beginning of the 
roth century forced Sharif Hamad Aba Mismar of 
Abi ‘Arigh to give allegiance to “Abd al-Wahbīb Abū 
Nukta, whom Satid IT had appainted governor of 
the Tihima (Philby, Sa‘udi Arabia, 13). When in 
1809 he revoked his allegiance and restored the 
revenues of the coastal towns to Ahmad b. Mansür 
SAN, the Imm of San‘ Galt, A voyage, izs 
Playfair, A history, 129), the Wahhabis despatched 
an army by sea to Djayzān [q.v], from where it 
advanced southwards, looting and burning al- 
Lubayya and al-Hudayda. Under Wahhibi rule, an 
attempt was made to develop the port of al-Luhayya, 
and negotiations were opened with the Fnglish Fast 
India Company to start a factory (Lord Valentia, 
Voyages, ii, 385, quoted by Ritter, Erdkunde, 884). 
When Ehrenberg visited the port in 1825 (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, 192 n. 485) a Persian ship was blockading 
the harbour in order to force the dola Fath Allah 
to pay a debt, By then the walled town had been 
deserted. Aba Mismar was forced to give allegiance 
again to the Wahhibls, but shortly afterwards he 
associated himself with Muhammad ‘All, the viceroy 
of Egypt, and in an agreement, authority in the 
Tihama was surrendered to Muhammad ‘All, who 
restored that territory to the [mm of San‘a? in 
return for a payment of 20,000 bahars of coffee 
(El Batrik, Egyptian-Yemeni relations, 282). When 
in 1832 the Ottomans rewarded the Albanian Mebmed 
Agha Tiirkée Bilmez with the governorship of H 
for having mutinied in al-Djudda ayainst Mubammad 
SAI, he occupied several coastal towns, but by 1337 
the whole of the eastern shore of the Red Sea was 
in Egyptian hands (El Batrik, of. cit,, 286), although 
Husayn Efendi from Belgrade was governor of al- 
Lubayya when the French botanist Botta visited the 
port in 1836 (Ritter, Erdkunde, 750). When the Egyp- 
tian troops moved southwards, Great Britain, having 
occupied Aden in 1837, exerted pressure on Mubam- 
mad ‘All to evacuate the Arabian peninsula. The 




















Egyptian forces accordingly left the coastal towns in 
1840 and the territory was surrendered to Husayn, 
the Sharif of Abū ‘Arīsh. In 1842 the latter admitted 
his dependence on the Otteman Sultan and was 
created a Pasha and governor of the sea coast (el- 
Khazraji, History of the Resiiliyy dynasty of Yemen, 
ed. Redhouse, i, Introd., 33). In 1844 the Iman 
‘Mangiir ‘Alf tried to recover the territory, and after 
his deposition in 2848 his successor occupied several 
coastal towns and imprisoned Sharif Husayn. But 
the latter escaped and re-established his authority 
over the Tihàma (Redhouse, of. cit., i, 36). In 1849 
Ottoman troops under Tewflk Pasha occupied the 
Yemen, and after the latter's untimely death, Abd 
Allāh b. Muhammad ‘Awn of Mecca was appointed 
governor of the whole of the Tiháma. Opposition 
to Turkish rule continued, however, among successive 
Zaydi Imams, Sharifs of Abü SArish, tribal giayAhs 
and occasionally the Sharifs of Mecea, After sub- 
duing the Sharifs of Aba ‘Arigh, the Idrist family 
in Sabyà [see ‘ste, i, 705b) became fierce opponents 
to Turkish rule, so that the Ottoman forces were 
compelled to withdraw to the principal garrison 
towns, Tho opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
enabled the Ottomans to despatch troops rapidly to 
Yemen, and in 1671 they subdued ‘Aste. In 1872 
San‘a became the centre of the Ottoman government 
in the wildyet of Yanan, which was divided into four 
sandiaks, each headed by a mudasamrif: Markaz, 
‘asic, Ta'irz amd al-Hudayda, al-Lubayya being a 
hada? of the latter (Wenner, Modern Yemen, 62, 
n. 5). Its population was estimated in 188r at 2,000. 
In 1882 Mubammad b. ‘Avid of the ‘Ad family 
of the Bani Mughayd, who bad been granted tho 
hereditary chieftainship of the highland tribes of 
“Asir by Faysal b. Sacüd [e], cut off the Turks in. 
Abhà [g..] from the coast, and the Band Marwan, 
who inhabit the region between Maydt (Midi) and 
Harad, attacked al-Lubayya. The coastal towns were 
the only Turkish strongholds amidst the “state of 
almost chronic rebellion" (Baldry, op. cit., 169) in 
‘Asic and Hidiaz, and served as bases for expe- 
ditions against the rebellious inland tribes. In 1899 
evea the garrison of al-Lubayya came under attack. 
When a telegraph line was constructed between al- 
Lubayya and al-Maydl, Turkish soldiers guarding the 
workmen were attacked. Al-Maydl, north of al- 
Luhayya, was captured by tribesmen loyal to the 
Imam and became a centre for the illegal import 
of arms. In 1906 the Turkish troops were withdrawn, 
from al-Lubayya and al-Maydi, but not for long, 
because in the same year they marched from al- 
Lubayya to  Hidjdja, accompanied by Bont 
Pasha, a shayAh of the pro-Turkish Band Kays 
who inhabit the region east of al-Luhayya, 
Shortly afterwards, Turkish soldiers of the al-Lubayya 
xarrison joined others from Djayzin, Zabid 
and alMukba in their march on akHudayda in 
order to demand their discharge papers: many had 
served seven years in Yemen but had received less 
than one year’s pay (Baldry, op. cit., 178-9). In 1909 
Sayyid Mubammad b. ‘All al-ldrist of Sabya came 
to the assistance of tribes living to the east of al- 
Lubayya who had been forced to pay illegal taxes 
levied by Bon! Pasha. He occupied the port, but it 
was soon recaptured by the Turks, for in the same 
year two gunboats, two transports and nine battal- 
fons were sent from Istanbul to al-Hudayda and 
al-Lubayya. The latter port became Riffat Pasha's 
base for launching attacks against the Idris tribes- 
men. In 1911 the KiPim-makdm of al-Luhayya set 
out with zoo troops against the inhabitants of al- 
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Zuhra who had captured a caravan of cighty camels. 
He was, however, defeated and besieged in al-Zuhra, 
Later that year, the Banii ‘Abs seized the wells out- 
side al-Lubayya, but due to dissension mong the 
Arabs, Hamdi Bey, arriving from Kamarin, was able 
to regain them. Shortly afterwards, however, 
Hamdi Bey suffered a severe reverse iu al-Lubayya 
itself. A new Turkish expedition was prepared against 
Sayyid Muhammad, Hamdi Bey having 2,500 troops 
ready in the port. But the advance was postponed 
because of the outbreak of the Turkish-Italian war 
in 191r (see Green, lialian. relations). In 1912 the 
Italian navy bombarded al-Lubayya and extended 
the blockade of the coast to a point 15 km. north 
of the port, while 6,000 followers of Sayyid Mubam- 
mad moved against al-Lubayya. The whole coast 
between al-Kunfudha and al-Lubayya was now 
under the effective control of Sayyid Mubammad. 

‘On the eve of the First World War, the Ottoman 
government desired to settle the difficulties in Yemen. 
Imam Yahya of San‘# and Sayyid Mubammad (see 
al-Kibst, Inm Yakyd) egreed to observe a truce. 
Most of the Turkish troops were withdrawn from 
Yemen, only small garrisons remained in the main 
towns of the Tihama. During the War, Sayyid 
Muhammad signed a treaty with the British Resident 
at Aden (May rors) and overran much of the northern. 
Tihama, He did not, however, succeed in taking 
al-Luhayya because of the Turkish artillery (Hand- 
book, i, 141-2; Philby, Arabia, 239; Ribani, Around 
the coasts, 166-7). After the War, the Turks evacuated 
Arabia. In r339/t920 Sayyid Muhammad concluded 
a treaty with Ibn Sa*üd (g.r.], but after his death 
Imam Yabyà i ro2s anuexed the entire Tihama 
and its ports as far north as al-Maydi. Duri the 
war with Imam Yahya, Sa*üdi forces occupied the 
coast as far south as Bayt al-Faķih, including al- 
Lubayya, The treaty of al-T@if in 1353/1934, de- 
fining the frontier between Sa^üdl Arabia and the 
Yemen, led to the attachment of al-Lubayya to 
Yemen, 

In 1670 the population of al-Lubayya was esti- 
mated at 5,000. At present, the port bas no commer- 
cial significance and is only a small base for fishing 
boats (sunduk), traffic being limited to coastal ship- 
ping, The seaborne trade is now centred at the 
modern facilities of Abmadi, the new harbour of al- 
Hudayda, 
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LUKATA (^), an article found (more pre- 
cisely: “picked up"). The leading principle in 
the Muslim law regarding articles lost and found 
may be said to be the protection of the owner 
from the finder, sometimes mingled with social 
considerations, The picking up of articles found 
is generally permitted, although it is sometimes 
also said to be more meritorious to leave them. 
The finder is bound to advertise the article 
which he has found (or taken) for a whole year 
unless it is of quite insignificant value or perishable. 
"The particulars of this advertising are minutely 
regulated by special rules. After the termination 
of the period, the finder, according to Malik and 
al-Shafi, has the right to take possession of the 
article and do what he pleases with it, bi 
cording to Abū Hanifa, only if he is “i 
the use of the articles as religious alms (sadaka) 
evei before the expiry of a year is permitted in 
a preferential clause by Aba Hanifa and Malik. If 
the owner appears before the expiry of the period, 
he receives the object back, as he does after the 
expiry of the period if it is still with the finder; 
but if the finder has disposed of it in keeping 
with the law, he is liable to the owner for its 
value; Dawid al-Zahirl alone recognised no further 
claim by the loser in this case. The establishment 
of ownership is facilitated, compared with the or- 
diwary process in Malik and Abmad b. Hanbal 
(in al-Bukbár! also; cf. his superscription to Lutafa, 
báb i). As regards the finding of domestic animals 
in the desert, there are special regulations which 
are less onerous for the finder in the case of i 
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jured animals and more onerous when they are 
not injured. AI-ShAfi^I and Abmad b. Hanbal have 
similarly some special regulations for articles found 
the Haram, the sacred territory in. Mecca, which. 
at bottom go back to the old idea of a special 
right of ownership by Allah in the Haram and 
articles found in it. 

These prescriptions of the fikh are based on 
certain ġadiths which have been handed down 
with several variants (cf. al-Bukhari, Lukala; Muse 
Yim, Constantinople 1329 ff, v, 133) which need 
not be quoted in detail here as they agree with 
the principles in all essentials. But it may be 
mentioned that in a very old stratum, later worked 
over, there is mention of a two- or three-year 
period. In the conception of the primitive jurists, 
the article found is sometimes described as deposited 
(wadi‘a); further, out of special religious scruples, 
one is careful not to pick up found dates and 
eat them, as ‘they might belong to the rakdt; 
finally, there is a hadith which forbids the Mecca 
ilerim (Rádidi) to pick up articles found at all. 
From the superscription by Bukharl to Lukafa, bad 
Tr, it is evident that found articles might be 
handed over, or used to be handed over, to a 
government office; but their retention in the finder's 
care is justified by quoting a special tradition. 

None of these traditions can be considered histor- 
ical; at most, the prohibition by the Prophet in his 
‘oration after the occupation of Mecca from keeping 
articles found in the Haram without advertising 
them (ef. above] may be genuine on account of its. 
antiquated terminology. Lukaja is not mentioned 
in the Kur'án. 

Bibliography: In addition to the pertinent 
sections in the fith and hadith collections, ef. 
Tb. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis van 
de mohammedanusche wef, 386; E. Sachau, Mu- 
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Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichila, i, 328-9- 

(J. Scuacus) 

ALLUKKÁM, DjABAL, the name which the me- 
diaeval Arabic geographers give to the mountain 
chain which is situated in the northern part 
of Syria and for long formed the frontier between 
the Islamic and the Byzantine lands, In classical 
times it was known as the Amanos/Amanus (Khama- 
nu in the cuneiform inscriptions), but by the Turks 
as Alma Daghi (Elma Dağı in modern Turkish); 
since it has not been treated under ELMA DAGHÍ, 
it bas seemed useful to consider it here, oven though 
the Djabal al-Lukkim does not correspond exactly 
to these ramifications of the Taurus Mountains, 
which detaches itself from the dolomite massif 
of the Karadede Dagh in the region of Mar‘ash, 
10 the south of the Pyramus (Diaybán), running 
parallel to the chains of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus, 
surrounding with its eastern ridge the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, and falling steeply into the sea to the south 
of Ra’s al-Khinzir (5,100 it.), together with the 
Diabal Müsà or Djabal Abmar (5,750 ft.). 

The deep transverse valley of the Orontes and the 
morasses of al-‘Amk [g.v.] separate the Alma Dagh 
from the Lebanon chains, which differ also in their 
geological formation (mostly limestone) from that 
of the Taurus system. With its off shoots, the Alina. 
Dagh cuts off Cilicia entirely from Syria and the 
Mesopotamian hinterlaud; apart from a few passes 
that are mere mitle-tracks, the pass of Baylin (9.0, is. 
the only connection between Asia Minor and Syria 
and has always been much frequented. The heights 
of the several mountains are not yet accurately 














known; the average height is said to be 3,650 ft., 
and some peaks reach 7,300 ft, or more; as the 
highest point, Dormeyer gives the Menhir, 7,450 ft. 
In the northern part, jagged and steep peaks prevail; 
in the south, moro rounded outlines. The Alma Dagh 
with its fresh verdure is an attractive sight, for its 
sides are thickly overgrown with trees, out of which 
the bare dolomite peaks project, The ridge of the 
Alma Dagh north of Iskandarûn formed in Ottoman 
times, together with the sides sloping to east and 
west, an administrative unit, the Sandjak Djabal 
Barakat; cf, Sachau in SBPr. Ak. W. (1892), 314. 
Locally, no one common name is used for the whole 
of the Amanus; in the reports of European travellers 
and in the maps based on these, this fact has caused 
considerable confusion as to the nomenclature, 
because the same name is sometimes used for a part, 
sometimes for the whole. For the northern part of the 
Amanus we find the name Grawr Dagh or Djawur 
Dagh, i.e. the mountains of the infidels; H. Kiepert 
in his Carte genérale de Vempire Ottoman, (Berlin 1892) 
makes the Alma Dagh reach abont as far as Islahiyye 
(Nicopolis, fat. 37° N.); the continuation of this 
mountain-chain as far as the neighbourhood of 
Mar*ash he takes as G7awr Dagh; cf, also H. Kiepert's 
map for Sachau’s Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien 
{Leipzig 1883). In R. Kiepert's map for von Oppen- 
heim’s Vom Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf (Berlin 
1900), Alma Dagh only appears as the name of one 
single mountain massif to the north of Baylin; the 
name Gawr Dagh does not appear at all on it, in 
its stead we find Sur Dagh, Adje Dagh and Göydje 
Dagh as names of single peaks between Mariah 
and Islahiyye. The northern Grawr Dagh is connected, 
according to E. Reclus, with the southern moun- 
tains by a mountain plateau in the depth of which 
is situated the Grawr Gél (i.e. lake of the infidels). 
‘The name of GYawr Dagh is occasionally extended 
to the whole of the Amanus (e.g. on the map of 
Favre and Mandrot). Reclus does not call the southern 
Amanus Alma Dagh, but, in accordance with a 
number of travellers, Akma Dagh. Benzinger is 
evidently mistaken in calling the southern part of 
ihe Amamus G'awr Dagh and the northern part 
Alma Dagh. Czernik seems to stand quite alone in. 
calling the Amanus Kara Dagh; this namie is evidently 
the Turkish translation of Djabal al-Lukkcám (also 
Ukkim), the "black mountains” (wkkdm, Arabic- 
ised from the Syria‘ ukkdma = “black"") of the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages, the papou čpog 
of the Byzautines; for the name al-Luldcim design- 
ating nearly the same as Ainanus, ef, Sachau, op. ei 
325. By a misnomer, the Alma or Akma Dagh in its 
inore limited sense (north of Baylin) is also often 
called Nawlu Dagh by travellers, which name accord- 
ing to Kotschy (cf. also the map by R. Kiepert, 
inentioned above) belongs only to the northeastern 
part of the Djabal Arzüs (south of Baylàa). 
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LUĶMĀN, a legendary hero and sage of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, He appears in the Kur'áu 
as a monotheist and a wise father giving pious ad- 
monitions to Lis son. In later Islamic lore, he became 
the creator of fables par excellence and a striking 
parallel of Aesop. 

1. Lukman in Old Arab tradition, The 
Arabs of tbe Diihiliyya knew of a certain Lukmán 
b. Xd. The connection with the long-lost tribe of 
“Kad (g.0.] places him in the dimmest recesses of the 
Arab past. The two attributes upon which his fame 
apparently rested were his wisdom and his longevi 
Many early poets, including Imru? al-Kays, 
Nabigha, al-A‘sha and Tarafa, celebrate his wisdom 
(Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 133-5). To 
be "as wise as” or even “wiser than Lukmān” are 
standard compliments in panegyrics, Because of his 
proverbial wisdom, Lukmán was credited with being 
the architect, or one of the architects, of the famous 
Ma'rib [g.».] dam (e.g. al-Mastüdl, Muri, üi, 360). 

Tn ancient Arabian legend, Lukmán was al-Mutau- 
mar ("the Long-lived"), He is granted a long 
life. (According to later Muslim tradition, this was 
a reward for his piety, in contradistinction to the 
wickedness of his people.) From among several 
choices offered him, he chooses the duration of the 
dives of seven vultures, the vulture (nasr) being the 
most popular symbol of longevity among the Arabs 
(Goldziher, Abh. zur arabisch. Phil., Leiden 1899, 
pp. lidii; cf. Ps. ciii, s, where the Hebr. cognate 
nesher, meaning "eagle", has the same significance). 
Lubmin nurtures and protects each of his seven 
vultures in turn. The last one is named Lubad which 
means “enduring” or “remaining” (LA aud TA, 
s.v,). He finally dies, however, and with him Lulgmán. 
This story is cited in explanation of the old Arah 
proverb "eternity (ababad) outlasts Lubad" (al- 
Maydàni, Amthàl al-‘Arab, Cairo 1310/1892-3, 1, 
290-1), According to the different versions of the 
tale, Lukman lived 560, 1,000, 3,000, ot 3,500 years. 
la Islamic times, he is considered second iu lon- 
gevity only to al-Khidr (al-Sidjistánl, K. al-Mu'am- 
marin, ed. Goldziher, in Abi. zur arabisch. Phil., ii 2). 

It is difficult to know what details beyond this 
‘essential nucleus are of pre-Islamic origin and what 
are the creations of later Muslim narrators. It is 
possible, for example, that the tradition that includes. 
Lukin among the ambassadors sent by the drought- 
stricken *Adites to pray for rain at the Ka*ba may. 
have its roots in pagan Meccan lore (al-Tabati, i, 
235). Already in its pre-Islamie form, the Lukmán 
legend exhibits motifs found elsewhere. R. Basset 
(Loqman Berbire, pp. xxvii-xxix) finds a remarkable 
parallel in the interpretation given by Sidonius 
Apollinaris of Romulus's watching for twelve birds. 
The birds turn cut to be twelve vultures, signifying 
dat Rome will endure for twelve centuries. 



































2. Lukmán in the Kur?àn and the Islamic 
tradition. Süra XXXI, which belongs to the Third 
Meccan period, bears the name of Lukin. No 
allusion is made to either his ‘Adite origin oc his 
longevity. Likewise, there is no mention of Lukinaa 
in connection with the various references to “Ad and 
its prophet Hàd throughout the Kur'án. 

"The Kuraic Lukmán is a sage who is found only 
in the sūra that bears his namo, He first appears in 
v. 12, where it is stated that God gave him wisdom 
or, perhaps as has been recently suggested, a book 
ol maxims (see D. Gutas, Arabic wisdom literaferez 
nature and scope, in. JAOS, cl (1981), so«, 57-8). 
In vv. 13 and 16-19, Lukmin offers pious counsel to 
his sou. The admonitions bear the unmistakable 
stamp of ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature. 
‘Three times, he begins with the formula “O may dear 
son" (yd bümayya) that prefaces so many of the 
aphorisms of Abikar (Ar. Hayk. R. Harris has 
pointed out the parallel between v. 18: “Be modes 
in thy gait and lower thy voice, for the most hat 
of voices is that of the ass", and Abikar’s maxim 
“Incline thy head downward, soften thy voice, 
and be courteous ... For if a house could be built 
by a loud voice, the ass would build many houses 
each day" (Harris ef alii, The story of Ahikar, 
p. xxvi; cl. Ar. text in ibid., 4, 11). Even though 
vv. 20-3 no longer cite Lukmüm, they partially 
reflect the same genre. Thus v. 27: “if all the trees 
on the earth were pens and the sea were replenished 
after it with seven seas [of ink], the words of God 
would not be exhausted” can be traced back to 
Jewish wisdom literature, where it is found in numer- 
Dus variations (R. Köhler, Und wenn der Himmel 
war’ Papier, in Orient. w. Occident, il, 546-59; iden 
im Ethnolog. il. aus Ungarn, i, 311-23, 441-533 
H. L. Stack aud P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich 
1956, ll, 587). However, this verse is [ater than the 
rest of the süra and was revealed in Medina during 
a üispute with the Jews. Its inclusion indicates 
that it was considered appropriate to the general 
tone of the sura, 

‘Once the Kur’an had consecrated Lukman as the 
wise ntterer of proverbs, everything that was thought 
pious or sensible could be attributed to him. Wahb b. 
Munabbih is credited with saying that he had read 
10,000 chapters (bab) of Lukman’s wisdom (Ibn 
Kutayba, K. al-Ma‘arif, ed. Wüstenfeld, Gottingen 
1850, 27). The Arabie collections of proverbs (notably 
that of al-Maydand attribute much to Lukman 
(see Basset, op. eit., pp. xliv-liv). Al-Tha*labI devotes 
a chapter of his Kisas al-anbiyé? (BRlak ra86/r869, 
275-7) to the wisdom of Lukman, Many sayings 
seems to link up with the Süra of Lukmau. v. 14 
advises reverence for parents, but warns against 
being led astray by them to worship false gods. 
ALTha?abls authority makes Lukmán say: "Be 
amenable to your friends, but never so far as to act 
against God's laws". There is much that is reminiscent. 
of Ahikar. For example, Lukman teaches: “A father's 
beating his son is like water for a crop." The parallel 
maxim in Abikar states: “Spare not thy son, for 
strokes of the rod ate to a boy like dung to the 
garden.” Lukman says: “When thou seest people 
Who remember God, join them: if thou hast knowl- 
edge, it will be useful to you with them, and they 
will increase it; if thou hast none, they will teach 
thee; and when thou seest people who do not re- 
member God, do not join themi; for if thou hast 
knowledge, it will not avail thee with them, and if 
thou art ignorant they will increase your ignorance". 
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Abikar says: “Join the wise man, then thou wilt be- 
come as wise as he, but join not the brawler and 
babbler, lest thou become associated with him". 
Lukmn gives excellent advice for one going on a 
journey, and also adds that he should be armed. 
So too does Abikar. Al-Maydant (Amthdl, i, 97) 
attributes to Lukin the dictum: "Consult the 
physician before thou fallest ill!” This corresponds 
to the advice of Ben Sira: “Honour the physician 
before thou hast need of him" (Ecclesiasticus, 
xxxiii 1). 

Tt may be that many of these proverbs that belong 
to the general treasury of Near Eastern wisdom 
literature had already begun to penetrate into the 
Arabian Peninsula in the Djahilt period. The Chris- 
tian Arab poet ‘Adi b. Zayd (7.v.] of al-Hira knew 
‘af Abikar, whom he calls al-Haykar (see Noldeke, 
Untersuchungen sum Ackigar-Roman, 25; also 
Goitein, The present-day Arabic proverb, in idem, 
Studies, 371, 3761). Already at this early time, 
the dicta of foreign sages may have begun to accrue 
to the indigenous Lukmán al-Hakim. 

Muslim legend is fond of making the sages and 
wise men of the past into prophets. But since the 
Kur'ân merely says that Lukmán received wisdom 
from God, all of the traditional scholars with the sole 
exception of Ikrima agree that he was not a prophet 
{al-Tho‘labl, Kisas eLambiyP, 275). Nevertheless, 
he receives mention in most of books of the kisas al- 
anbipPP genre [q]. Most accounts tell that God 
offered Lukmán the choice between becoming a 
prophet or a sage, and that he chose the latter. He 
even becomes vizier to King David, who tells 
“Blessed art thou, O Lukman. You have been given 
wisdom and spared tribulation, while David has been 
given authority and has suffered trials and rebellion" 
(ibid. Most of the traditions give him a biblical 
genealogy connected variously with Abraham, Job 
and even Balaam (see 4. below). He is said to have 
lived down to the time of the prophet Jonah. He 
is also called judge of the Jews (ibid., 275, citing 
al-Wakidi), Some accounts make Lukmán the 
author of a book. Supposedly, Mubammad was shown, 
the scroll (madialls) of Lukman and asked if the 
‘book in his possession was comparable to it, to which 
the Prophet replies: “These are indeed fine words, 
but what I have is better, namely the Kurn 
revealed by God" (Ibn Hishm, Stra, Cairo 1375/1955, 
4, 427; also al-Tabari, i, 1208). 

3. Lukman the writer of fables. At some 
time during the Middle Ages, Lukman came to be 
regarded as the author of fables as well. This is 
perhaps due in part to the fact that amthal means 
both proverbs and fables in. Arabic. Lukmán thus be- 
came the Aesop of the Arabs. Much was transferred to 
Lukmin that was told in Europe of Aesop, The 
tendencies to this can be traced quite carly. The 
Kur’anic commentators already relate traditions 
that he was a "'thick-lipped, flat-footed black slave” 
of Ethiopian or Nubian origin (al-Tabari, Tafsir, 
Bülâk 1328/1910, xxi, 43). He is also said to have 
been an Egyptian, a carpenter, a shepherd, and to 
have had deformed legs. These features are obviously 
modelled on the story of Aesop. So too are several 
of the anecdotes about Lukmin. For example, 
Lukinan’s master orders him to butcher a sheep 
and set the choicest parts before him, Lukmin 
gives him the tongue and the heart. His master then 
orders him to slaughter another sheep and bring 
‘him the worst parts, Once again Lukunan sets a 
‘heart and a tongue before hin, for there is nothing 
better than a good tongue and a good heart and noth- 
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ing worse than evil ones (in Maximus Planudes, Vita 
Aesopi, only the tongue is mentioned and not the 
heart; seo Eberhardt, Fabulae Romanenses Gracce 
conseriplae, Leipzig 1872, 259). On another occasion, 
Lukmán's fellow-slaves eat their master's figs and 
accuse Lukmán. At Lukmán's suggestion the master 
makes them all drink warm water. Lukman vomits 
only water, the other slaves figs and water. Once, 
Lukinan's master in his cups had wagered he would 
drink up the sea. Sobered, he asks Lukmán's advice. 
The latter demands of those who had taken up the 
wager that they should first dam up all the rivers 
flowing into the sea, as his master had promised 
to drink up the sea only but not its tributaries. This 
last motif is widely disseminated in folk tales of the 
type cf the Emperor and the Abbot (Aarne-Thomsou. 
Type no. 922; the folktale and its parallels are dis- 
cussed at length in W. Anderson, Kaiser tind Abt, 
FCC no. 42, Helsinki 1925, especially p. r9, where 
relerence is iade to Luknün; also Chauvin, Bibliog- 
raphie, viii, 60-2). These anecdotes are also found 
in the biography of Aesop by the rth century monk 
Planudes, who drew upon older material. ‘The story 
of the wager to drink the sea is known as carly as 
Plutarch's Dinner of the seven wise men (Plutarch, 
Moralia, 151B-E) and the Midrash (Leviticus Rabba, 
33). 

The older Arabic literature does not know fables 
of Lukman, They first appear in the later Middle 
Ages. The Paris manuscript published by J. Deren- 
bourg is dated 1299 and is from Christian circles. Tt 
contains 4t fables, These fables have been published 
frequently and disoussed in detail, especially by 
Derenbourg, Basset and Chativin. Ont of the 41 fables, 
only mo. 22 has no clear parallels: the thorn bush 
begs the gardener to tend it so that kings may delight 
in its flowers and fruits; the gardener waters it twice 
a day, and the thorn bush overruns the whole garden. 
Basset (Logmdn Berbére, 98, n. x) posits a possible 
connection with Jotham’s parable in Judges, ix, 8-15, 
while H. Schwartzbaum has suggested a link with the 
talmudic proverb-fable about the thorn and the 
cabbage (The Afishle Shu'alim of Rabbi Berechiah ha- 
Nokdan, Kiron 1979, p. xlvii, n. 80, citing BT Baba 
Gama, 92a-b}. All the other Lukman fables with the 
exception of the thirteonth (the grat and the bull) are 
found in the Syriac fables of Sophos (= Aesopus) 
published by J. Landsberger (Die Fabeln des Sophos, 
Posen 1859). The ouly fables ot Luktuán not found in 
the Greek Aesop are no. 9 (the gazelle in the well), 
no. 22 (the thornbush), no. 24 (the wasp and the bee) 
and No. 4o (the man and the snakes), It has further. 
‘been observed that in these fables, a number of im- 
portant animals that were indigenous among the 
Arabs, such as the ostrich, the hyena, the jackal and 
the camel, play no part. As these fables first appear in 
the later Middle Ages, and on the basis of other ovi- 
dence, there can be no doubt that we have here a 
translation and adaptation of the Syriac version of 
Aesop originating in Christian circles in Mamlük 
Syria. 

4. Lukmán and related legendary figures, 
Luktndn is a composite, and hence a inany-sided 
figure: he is a muammar, hero, sage, naker of prov- 
erbs and author of fables. It is no wonder then that 
he has often been compared and identified with other 
legendary heroes, such as Prometheus, Alkmaion, 
Lucian and Solomon, Muhannad b, “AN al-Zawzani 
niakes Lukmén the teacher of Empodocles (Tarikh 
al-Elukamd, in M. Amati, Bibliotcea Arabo-Sicula, 
Leipzig 1857, 614). Three of these equations deserve 
closer examination: (1) with Balaam, (2) with Abikar 
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and (3) with Aesop. The identification with Baiaam 
is old. Al-Fhafalabi and al-Baydàwi (although not 
al-Tabari apparently) give the following genealogy: 
Lukmán b. Ba*ür b. Nábür b. Tárikh. It would seem 
that some Muslim exegetes songht for something 
‘corresponding to Lukman in the Bible, They found 
this in Balaam, as the roots 6-1-6 and [-fem both 
mean “to swallow”, This identification may have 
been reinforced by the talmudic tradition that 
Balaam (and also Job) was one of the seven gentile 
prophets who proached to the nations of the world. 
(BT Baba Batra, 15b). This became a Muslim tradition. 
which entered the Hebrew Migiz Semdebar, where 
Lukman is one of the seven wise teachers of the 
King’s son (ed. and tr. M. Epstein, Philadelphia 
1967, s4-s), and also the Disciplina clericalis of 
the Spanish Jewish apostate Petrus Alfonsi (ed. 
A., Hilka and W. Söderhjelm, Heidelberg 1911, 3). 
where it specifically states: “Balaam qui lingua 
arabica vocatur Lucaman”. It is clear that for 
Muhammad and his contemporaries, there was no 
confusion between Lukmin and Balaam. Neither 
is there any confusion in al-Tabarl, who does not 
make Lukmán the son of Beor and who relates the 
story of Bal*am b. Bá*r in its proper place and with 
the correct details (al-Tabari, i, 508-10). On the other 
hand, al-Tha!lab! makes Lukmin Beor's son, while 
at the same time devoting a full narrative to Bilim 

Bicürà (Kigag al-anbiya?, 186-9). Al-Tha‘labl and 
others like him were probably aware of the incon- 
sistency, but wished to connect Lukmán with the 
Bible at any cost, Horovitz has suggested that 
pechaps early Muslim traditionalists’ Jewish in- 
formants connected Lukman with the Edomite king 
Bela son of Beor in Gen, xxxvi, 32 (Jewish proper 
names and derivatives in he Koran, in HUCA 
(1925), 1734.), and that this was the source of the 
confusion. 

Lukmán's similarity to Abikar was also noticed 
long ago, but it was only in the early 20th century 
that the identification found a vigorous champion. 
in Rendel Harris, who devotes ch. vii of his Story 
of Ahibar to it. He bases his identification on the 
agreement of Süra XXXI, r8, with Ahikar's warning 
about the voice of the ass, the formulaic "O my son” 
in both, and the Arab hypotheses which compare 
Lulu with other figures in legend and history, 
notably to the relationship oí Lulnáa, Ahikar and 
Aesop, The arguments, however, are not convincing, 
The Abikar legend was known in the Arab world, 
and a considerable number of Arabic and Karshint 
manuscripts have survived. Many of the aphorisms 
attributed to Abikar, like those attributed to Lukmàn, 
were part of the common stock of Near Easter 
lore and may be found in the Bible, the Apocrypha 
and elsewhere. The use of the introductory formula 
“O my son" was standard in admonitory literature 
of this sort, and is found in Proverbs and Ben Sira, 
to mention only the most outstanding examples. 

Any real relation between the personalities of 
Lukmán and Abikar comes through Aesop. The story 
of Aesop shows originally a close relationship to 
that of Abikar. The later legend of Lukmán bas bor- 
rowed much of the story of Aesop and thus become 
obliquely like the Abikar story, but in reality Laman 
is not directly connected with Abikar but with Aesop, 

5. Lukmàn in Persian and Turkish litera- 
ture and lore. Lukmān was a fairly popular 
figure in Persian literature. A lengthy chapter is 
devoted to him in the sth/rrth-century Persian 
Késas al-anbiya? of al-Nistbari (ed. H. Yaghma’, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 333-8), which contains anecdotes 
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found in the Arabic ķişaş as well as some new mate- 
rial. Rûmi devotes several stories to Lukmàān in 
the Mathwrei. In addition to the well-known 
anecdote of Lukman’s innocence proven by drinking 
warm water (Mathnawi, ed. Nicholson, GMS iv/1, 
London 1925, 220-1), Lukmán appears as an idealised 
ascetic who is a pure slave (banda-yi pak) to his 
earthiy and heavenly masters and thus is master of 
himself and free from sensual passion (kkwadja bid 
wa az hawé dad bad). In this story, Lukmin is the 
true master and his master the slave. He exchanges 
clothes and roles with Lukmün when they travel. 
He would gladly set him free, but knows that Lukmáa. 
has found true freedom in servitude (ibid., 326-9). 
In another ansedote, Lukmán's master will only eat. 
food from which Lukmün has partaken and is en- 
raptured even with the scraps. One day upon re- 
ceiving a gift of a melon, he gives Lukmin slice 
after slice. The latter eats it as if it were honey. 
When the master himself tastes the final slice his 
mouth ís blistered by the sourness. He asks Lukmin 
how he could eat such poison. Lukman replies that 
he had received such bounty from him that he could 
not do otherwise. The love of the giver makes the 
bitter sweet (ibid., 329-32). Sa'di relates a story 
in which Lukman is once again an idealised ascetic 
in the Persian mould. By mistake, he is placed into 
cruel slavery for a year, bearing all in silence. When 
the mistake is realised, he harbours no grudge and 
says that he has learned compassion from the ex- 
perience (Bastdn, in Kullivyil-i Sadi, ed. M. *A. 
Farüglii, Teheran 1964, 328). 

Lukmán vas known to the Turks from both Arabic 
and Persian literature, In addition to his standard 
roles, he also appears in Turkish folklore as an Arab 
physician by extension of his title katim (see W. 
Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, Typen türkischer Volks- 
márchen, Wiesbaden 1953, 345). In one tale, Lukman 
teaches the adventurer Mebmed the Mad how to cure 
the wife and daughter of the king and the wife of the 
grand vizier, all three of whom had grown horns 
(W. S. Walker and A. E. Uysal, Tales alive in Turkey, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1965, 33). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see C, H. Toy, The Lokman-legend, 
in JAOS, xiii (1889), pp. clxxii-elexvi; L, Leroy, 
Vi, préceptes ef testament de Lohman, in ROC, xiv 
{r909), 225-55, where some very important texts 
are given; H. Schwartzbaum, Jewish and World 
folklore, Berlin 1968, contains many references 
and parallels to Lukman; H. Halm, Kosmologie 
wnd Heüslehre der frühen. Ismá*iliso, Wiesbaden 
1978, 34 if, for Lukman's place in the esoteric 
doctrines of the Seveners. Still very useful for the 
fables of Lukmán and their many relationships 
is V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des owsrages arabes, 
Liege r892-r922, i, r-82. For Abikar, see T. 
Nüldeke, Untersuchungen zum Achigar-Roman, in. 
AGW Gol, Phil-bist. Kl, N.F. xiv/, Berlin 
10:3; F. C. Conybeare, J. R. Harris and A. S. 
Lewis, The Slory of Ahikart, Cambridge 1913; 
R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxiord 1913, 
715-84. (B. Herter - [N. A. Srittwan)) 
LUEMÁN ». SAYYID HUSAYN ai-Assüw 

At-HosavNi ar-Urmawt originated from Urmiya 
in western Persia. It is not known when he, or perhaps. 
already his family before him, migrated to the Otto- 
man empire. Nor do we know much about his studies 
and career. He was apparently a protégé of the 
Grand Vizier Mehmed Soķullu (d. 987/1579) and of 
the influential Khödja Saʻd al-Din [q.v] whom he 
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praised as his benefactor in one of his works (Riet 
Catalogue of the Turkish manuscripis in the British 
Museum, 53b, and H. Sohrweide in Der Islam, xlvi 
[1970], 292). In 1569 Sellm II appointed him as 
Shéhndmedji (official historian-panegyrist; for this 
office, see Babinger, 163-4); as such he was the su 
cessor of Eflatin Shirwinl and Fethullah ‘Ari 
In his works, Lukman gives two different dates for 
this appointment; Shawwal 976/Macch 1569 (N. 
‘Asim, in TOEM, 430) and the end of Mubarram 
g77}middle of July 1569 (A. Tewbid, in TOEM, 107, 
and Rieu, Catalogue, 53b; see also Babinger, 164-5). 
To this office was attached a zisáme! which yielded 
yearly between 30,000 and 34,000 akčes (TOEM, 
4301). As Sháhnámedji, Lukmán was mainly active 
during the reign of Muràd lIL (982-1003/1574-95]; 
he is said to have been deposed soon after the latter's 
death and appointed as Deflerdár (q..]. He died in 
xoro[1601-2 (OthmanH. msPellifleri, iti, 136) or later 
(TOEM, 432; Babinger, 165). 

As was the case with his predecessors, Lulunán's 
literary gifts were under discussion. It is noteworthy 
that contemporary biographers of poets and learned 
men do not consecrate a section to him in their works, 
The well-known historian ‘Alt (d. 1007/1599), on 
the other hand, criticises him caustically (TOEM, 
43t and Sobrweide, of. cit., 290-2; but see Rieu, Cata- 
logue, 53b). Until now, Lukmin’s extensive literary 
production taken has been inte account mainly by art 
historians because of the costly presentation of 
several manuscripts and because of the miniatures 
by well-known painters which they contain. The 
pictures are a culminating point of historical Otto- 
man miniature-painting (I. Stchoukine, Le peinture 
turque, 1, Paris 1966, and N. Atasoy and F. Çağman, 
Turkish minioture painting, Istanbul 1974). From 
a literary and historical point of view, Lukmán's 
works have hardly been evaluated; because of his 
office as court poet, whose task was to extol the 
ruling dynasty, the choice of his themes was limited, 
Inevitably, many themes had to be repeated and 
were partly treated in the various works almost at 
the same time. 

Lukmán's works, written in Persian and Turkish, 
in both poetry and prose, are the following: 1. Zafar: 
ndma, known 2s the History of Sullin Sulaymán, 
deals with the final years of the sultan (1561-6). 
Brought to an end in 986/1578-9, it is an epic Persian 
poem, written in the same metre (mulahdril) as 
Firdaws's famous work. It was described by V. 
Minorsky, The Chester Beatty Library. A Catalogue 
of the Turkish Manuscripts and Miniatures, Dublin 
1958, no. 413. 2, A iyàfal al-insániyya [1 shamá?il ai- 
‘clhmaniyya, also known as Shamd'il-i Colhmániyya. 
or Skamá?il-ndma-yi Al-i ‘Othman, describes the first. 
twelve Ottoman sultans and gives, besides their 
portraits, short pieces of information on their reigns. 
It was probably finished in 987/1579-80 (Atasoy and 
Çağman, op. cit, 39). Rieu, Catalogue, 54a, gives 
the year 997, but this is likely to be an error since the 
Munich manuscript, which he quotes as evidence, 
contains another of Lukmán's works. 3. Shah-ndma-yt 
Salim Khén, an epic Persian poem on the reign 
of Selim II (974-82/2566-74). According to the 
colophon of the illuminated manuscript in Topkapt 
Sarayı Müzesi, which was prepared for the benefit 
of the sultan, the poom was finished in phu "I-Hidjdja. 
988/January :s81 (Atasoy and Gagman, op. cit., 
34). The signature of the manuscript must read: 
A. 3595, Table 16 and p. 80, 27, see also Karatay, 
Farsça yatmalar ketalogu, no. 788, where no date 
of the work or of the manuscript is indicated. 4. 


























Hunar-nāma, a Turkish work in prose in two volumes. 
‘The first volume, composed between 987/1579 and 
992/1584, describes the appearance, the qualities 
and the virtues of the Ottoman sultans as far as 
Selim I (gx8-26/1512-20), together with the most im- 
portant events of their reign. The second volume 
was finished in 996/r587-8 and deals with the reign. 
of Sultan Süleymán (926-74/1520-66). The work is 
written in simple Turkish. Originally, two other 
volumes were planned on Selim II and Muràd IIl, 
see TOEM, 103-11, and further, Karatay, Türkçe 
Jazmalar kataloğu, no. 688-9; Atasoy and Çağman, 
op. cit, 44-6. 5. Shdhanshah-ndma, an epic poem in 
Persian on the reign of Murid ITI in two volumes. 
The first volume comprises the period until 985/1577 
or 989/1581. In the Hunar-ndma, Lukman says that 
he presented the work, consequently this first 
volume, to the sultan in the middle of Ramadan 
985] end of November 1577 (TOEM, 107-8), probably, 
for it to be checked beforehand, as was usual in 
such cases. Atasoy and Gagman, of. cit., 36, 50, 
take the year 989/1581 from the colophon of the 
manuscript. Karatay, Farsya yazm., no. 792, attribu- 
tes the first volume not to Lukmin, but to an un- 
known predecessor ín the office named ‘Als? al-Din 
Mansür ShirizI. However, only the above-mentioned 
flàtàn and ‘Arif are known as Lukman's predeces- 
sors. Volume ii deals with the period 990/582 to 
906/1588. The text was finished in roor/rs92-3, but 
since the making and the finishing off of the manu- 
script stretched out until 1006/1597-8, the finished 
work could only be presented to Mebemmed III (1003- 
12/1505-1603). 6. Zubdat altawdrith, a universal 
history in Turkish prose, arranged genealogically, 
n four sections: 1. The creation of the world. 2. the 
Prophets. 3, the life of Mubammad, the caliphs 
and the Islamic dynasties. 4. the principalities in 
Anatolia and the Ottomans until the year 991/1583. 
The work was possibly finished after the death of 
Murâd TI (1003/1595), whom the Dublin manuscript 
mentions as having died. Minorsky, op, ci., no. 414, 
suggested Nasab-ndma as another possible title. 
Karatay, Tiirkge yarm., no, 678, calls it Silsila- 
nama; the Zubdat which he ascribes to Lukmén in 
no. 733 seems to be another work. 7. Mudimal al- 
fümdr, a history of the Ottoman dynasty until 
992/1584, in Turkish prose. Only the sultans Süley- 
mån, Selim I and Murād ILI are dealt with in detail, 
and the two last mentioned in a purely annalistic 
way; see Riou, op.cit, 54-5. 8. Shdh-ndma-yi ALÀ 
‘Othmin, a rhymed chronicle in Turkish of the Otto- 
man sultans, covering the beginning of the dynasty 
until 999/r590-r, and written in the same year; see 
Rieu, op, cit, 186-7. 

Besides these principal works, Lukman is said to 
have left some other writings or translations (TOEM, 
107; Babinger, 165). The Sür-náwa, famous for its 
illustrations amd composed by an unknown Dfedw 
secretary, was erroneously ascribed to Lukmán 
by R. Éttinghausen (Türkische Miniaturen vom 
13. bis 18. Jahrhundert, UNESCO Taschenbücher 
der Kunst, Tafel-Verzeichnis 18-21), see Karatay, 
Türk yasm., no. 703; Atasoy and Çağman 39-42. 

Bibliography: given in the text. 
(H. Sour wrrpr) 

LUĶMĀNDJI ». Hasi» Atin B, Muri 
Khpigwix Rinvorl, was a great Mustafi- 
Tayyibi Ismāʻīli savant of India and was 
given the title bab al “ilm (“the gate of knowledge") 
by the thirty-ninth dā, Ibràhim Wadjih al-Din. 
He was the teacher of Ismail b. *Abd al-Rasül 
al-Madjda, the author of the Fihrist. He died on 8 
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Djwnada M1 1173/27 January 1760. His works, very 
few of which seem to have been preserved, deal with 
the history of the da‘wa in India, biographies of 
da*wa dignitaries, Ismail doctrine, and the refu- 
tation of dissident groups. 

His son Walibhā? (or Wall Muhammad) was also a 
distinguished scholar, while his grandson Hibat Allah, 
the mentor of the forty-third dā“, “Abd+i “AlI Sayf al- 
Din, was considered one of two learned men of his 
time, the other being ‘Ali b. Sa*Id al-Hamelani. For a 
while, Hibat Allàh supported the son of al-Madjdà*, 
who had claimed to be abdmdidja al-ayli of the 
hidden imam with whom he was in contact. In 1203/ 
1786-7 he was hououred in the da‘wa by the forty- 
second dai, Yüsut Nadjm al-Din. He died probably 
after 1214/1799-1800. 

Bibliography: [smi*il b. *Abd al-Rasül al- 
Madidà*, Fikrist, ed. (AIL Nakl MunzawI, Tehran 
1966, 54-5, 57-9, 101-3, 197-9, 117-18; Muhammad 
*AII b. Mullà Djtwbhà'i, Matesim-i bahár, Bombay 
1301-11/1883-94, iii, 404, 480, 486-97, 499-9, 520-6, 
556-9, 564, 589, 610-11; 1. Poonawala, Biobiblio- 
graphy of [smá*ili literature, Malibu, Calif, 1977. 
201-4, 206-7, 210-11. (I. Pooxawara) 
LÜLEBURGAZ [in old texts variously written 

as Birghos, Barghts, Borghis, Catal Burghaz, etc.; 
the form “Lüleburgaz” is of recent date and related 
to the industry of pipe-making), a tow n of more than 
25,000 inhabitants in Turkish Thrace and a 
minor administrative and agricultural centre on the 
highway from Edirne to Istanbut, 75 km. south-east 
of Edime. It is situated on level ground in a wide 
valley on the southern bank of a tributary of the 
Eigene River. In the past it was one of the largest. 
caravan halting-places on the Belgrade-Edirne- 
Istanbul bighway, the chief artery of Ottoman 
Eurcpe, In addition, it was an administrative centre; 
jn the xsth century, a mábiye, and from the 16th 
century, the seat of a Aid? in the lied of the Pasha. 
Hadjdji Khalifa (Rumeli und Bosna, Vienna 1812, 20) 
mentions it as a hada? of the sandjak of Vize, Ewliya 
Celebi as belonging to Kirk kilise. In the 18th century, 
it belonged (onéc again ?) to Vire. In the second half 
‘of the last century, it belonged at first to the sandjale 
of TekiGrdaghi (Tehirdag), in which Vize was incor- 
porated (Sdi-ndmes of the Edirne wildyet ot 1281-3 
1864-76), Later, it was incorporated in the sondjak of 
Kirk kilise (cf. Sdl-ndme for Edirne 13x0/1802-3). 
Today it is a part of the il (vildyet) of Kırklareli. 

Lüleburgaz goes back to a Byzantine stronghold, 
Arkadiopolis (Tomaschek, Háwus-Halbinsel, 324; 
Jireček, Heersirasse, 133). The name Burgaz is a 
corruption of the Greek Pyrgos “tower”, thus giving 
a hint of the size of this castle. 

The Ottoman chroniclers (Orué, ‘Ashik-pasha-ride, 
Anonymus-Giese, Neshrl, Sad al-Din) unanimously 
place its conquest between 759/1358 and 761/1360, 
and all of them noted that the castle was deserted 
when the Ottoman gkiris took it. They burnt it 
down, according to the first three sources, demolished 
it from one side to the other according to Sa'd al-Din, 
‘and levelled it according to Neshri, When Bertrandon 
de la Broquitre passed through it in 1433, he noted 

‘a town which they call Pirgasi which has also 
torn-down walls and where no others reside but 
Turks". The accounts of r6th century Western 
and Ottoman travellers, as well as the extant monu- 
ments, allow us to reconstruct the resurrection of 
Lüleburgaz. Anold van Harff, passing through ít in 
1499, is still silent about it. De Schepper called it in 
1533 already "la ville de Bosgais", but bad to pass 
the night in a local school, By then it must have been. 





























a small borough with a Friday mosque and a hammdm. 
‘The latter is mentioned by Mehmed-i ‘Ashfk. The 
mosque, the Eski Djami‘, or Kadi DjdmiG, is still 
extant and situated near the bridge. It is à work of 
the early classical phase of Ottoman architecture, 
from the time of Bayezla II or {rom a few years 
later. When Hans Dernschwam (ed. Babinger, 242) 
passed through “Borgas” in 1555, he still saw the 
gate and wails of the old castle and noted a stone 
bridge over the river; but he still had to spend the 
night in Karlshtiran, a settlement 1o km. to the 
south-east of Lüleburgaz, which possessed three 
caravanserais. A few years after Dernschwam's visit, 
the Beglerbegi of Rumeli and later Grand Vizier, 
Sokollu Mehmed Pasha, laid the foundations for the 
total reconstruction of the town and its transform: 
tion into a caravan halting-place of the first order. 
A new stop between. Karlshtiran and Baba eski was 
à necessity because the distance between the two was. 
iar too great (43 kim.) to cover in one day, In 967/1399- 
60 he completed his exquisite demed mosque and 
vast medrese with 24 student cells, A long inscription, 
still preserved, gives the date in the form of a chrono- 
gram. Seven years later he completed the erection 
of two spacious caravanserais, with separate stables 
for camels and horses, separate rooms for female 
travellers and state officials, an ‘imdret, a double 
kammām, a school and street lined with 65 stone 
vaulted shops between the medrese and the caravan- 
serais. The whole complex covers an area of 170 x 
150 metres and is one of the most harmonious civic 
centres ever erected by the Ottomans. The works 
were designed by the famous architect Sinin and 
appear in various places on the lists of his works 
drawn up by his friends and contemporaries. The 
date of completion of the two caravanserais is given 
in the extant inscription in the form of a chronogram, 
whose numerical value gives 973/1565-5, the first 
year of Sckollu's Grand Vizierate. The chronogram 
also found its way to the work of Ewliyà Celebl (i£, 
3or, of the printed edition). This date is further 
corroborated by the notes of the Italian traveller 
Marc Antonio Pigafetta, who saw the workmen 
still active in 1367. Since that time a host of travellers 
have mentioned the buildings, either with a few 
words or with a detailed description, 

Melchior Besolt called “Pregasch” or ““Burgasch” 
in 1584 a "státtlin" and described the buildings in 
detail. He mentions the “iine new stone bridge", also 
built by "Mechemed Basscha", who likewise laid out 
a stone paved road half-a-mile long. Mebmed-i Ashik 
Temained some time in "Blrghos" in 986/1578-9 
and 998/90, and called it "a small town without 
walls”, He mentions a ruined and uninhabited castle 
and noted that the Grand Vizier Mehmed Pasha “‘con- 
structed in Birghus a pleasant mosque, having within 
the circuit of its enclosure a lofty medrese and for 
the overnight stay of the sons of the road a large 
riba} and a public kitchen. It was ordained that for 
all guests a plate of food from the kitchen was placed 
belore every fireplace of this ribdj. A hammám and 
a small market street were built next to the mosque, 
In Birghos is further an unpretentious old kammánm. 
The environs of Blrghos comprise well-cultivated land. 
which yields excellent grain", The account of Meb- 
med-i ‘Ashik passed in a shortened form into the work 
of Hadidi! Khallfa, see Rumeli und Bosna. Reinhold 
Lubenau, travelling in 1587-8, called Lüleburgaz a 
“feiner Marckt", and adds the detail that the build- 
ings were partly situated in “schoner, groser 
Gartten”. All buildings were covered with lead. 
Lubenau found the mosque especially beautiful, 
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and adds that all travellers, Turk, Jew or Christian, 
received three times a day a dish of rice and mutton, 
this for three days in succession. The most detailed. 
description of this Turkish “Grand Hotel" is from 
Ewliyà Celebi, who visited the town in 1061/1651. 
Jt was then a Sadilth in the sandjak of Kirk kilise; 
a township of 700 houses, divided into six mahalles. 
Jt had five places of prayer, of which three wore 
Friday mosques, soo shops and seven mehtebs. All 
travellers, regardless of their religion, received 
twice daily a dish of soup, a loaf of bread, a candle 
and fodder for their horses. On Fridays they got 
stewed rice with meat and onions and sweetened 
saffron rice (sede). A number of other travellers 
mention the buildings and the free distribution of 
food, but add hardly any new details. 

Lüleburgaz continued to function as a caravan halt. 
throughout the 17th and x8th centuries, but it seems 
to have remained a relatively small place. This period 
cf prosperity ended abruptly in x214/1799-1800 when 
a gang of Krdtalis under the robber baron Kara Feyd 
captured it and burnt it down, together with the two 
caravanserais. When, under Mabiüd II, order was 
restored in Thrace, the caravanserais had to be rebuilt 
from their foundations. An iascription with a long 
eulogy on the good works of Mabmüd, placed above 
the old inscription of 967/1559-60, still reminds us of 
this work. The vaulted shopping street and the two 
caravarserais, as they appeared just before the fire, 
are depicted in two very accurate drawings by Luigi 
Mayer. Lüleburgaz remained a small plare throughout 
the 19th century. The Sal-ndme of the Edime wildyet 
‘of 1287/1870-r calls it the centre of a Rada? with 33 
villages, and with 2,056 male Muslim inbabitants and 
3,429 male non-Muslim inhabitants. The town itself 
numbered according to the Sal-ndme of 1291/1824-5, 
984 houses with 834 male Muslim irhabitants and 
7,528 male non-Muslim inhabitants. There were 
three Friday mosques, two mesdjids, one church, 
one synagogue, 282 shops and one hammam. The 
size and shape of the town had thus remained 
basically the same as in the time of Ewliya Celebi, 

With the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, all terri- 
tories beyond Edirne were lost and the caravan road 
suffered an eclipse. The two caravanserais of Lülebur- 
gaz and the ‘“mdret were taken by the army and 
transformed into a barracks for the cavalry and the 
fourth battery of gunners. The old Kad? Diémi‘i was 
turned into an ammunition store. The Sdl-ndme of 
3310/1892-3 gives the same number of buildings 
in the town, but adds the rame of two fekkes, one 
of the Gülshaniyya [see GULSHANI, IBRAKIN] and 
one of the Nakshbandiyya [q.».] order. This source 
also gives detailed information about the composition 
‘of the population of the cistriet of Lüleburgaz. The 
total number of inhabitants had augmented consider- 
ably, from about 10,000 in 1870 to 15,313 in 1893. 
‘The Muslim population had grown faster than the 
non-Muslim element, The Muslims now numbered 
7,079 males and females altogether, and there were 
6,450 Greeks (Rim), 720 Bulgars, 220 Jews, 662 
Gypsies (largely Muslim), and 38 Armenians, be- 
sides some non-permanent residents, also largely 
Muslim. 

During the First Balkan War, Lüleburgaz was 
occupied by the Bulgarian army, but the Turks took 
it back in 1913, From 1918 tili 1923 the town and all 
of Thrace were occupied by the Greeks. After Thrace 
had returned to Turkey and the Greek population 
had been exchanged for Turks from the now Greek 
Macedonia by the provisions of tbe Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, Lüleburgaz recovered slowly from the blows 











which it had received. The town was to profit greatly 
from the decay of Edirne in the forties and fifties, 
and did not cease to develop when Edime recovered. 
In 1958 Lüleburgaz numbered 13,000 inhabitants; 
today this has passed the 25,000 mark. It is at present 
a prosperous and relatively well-built town, almost 
entirely Muslim Turkish. The two caravanserais 
and the “inadret of Sokollu Mebrned Pasha disappeared 
in the troubled times around World War I; but the 
mosque, medrese, hamwüw, shopping street and 
mekteb are still standing, and rank among the best 
of all extant monuments of Muslim architecture 
in European Turkey outside Edirne. 
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LOLI, one of the names for gipsies in 
Persia; parallel forms are: in Persian, Jüri, Iri 
(Farhangi Djahängiri); in Balūči, lori (Denys Bray, 
Census of Baluchistan, 1911, iV, 143, gives the popular 
etymology from lór = “lot, share”). 

The name Jali is first found in a legend relating 
to the reign of Bahram Gar (420-38 A.D.). At the re- 
quest of this Sasanid King, who wished to amuse his 
subjects, the Indian king Shangal (?) sent to Persia 
4000 (12,000) Indian musicians. Hamza (350/962), ed. 
Berlin-Kaviani, 38, calls them al-Zut1 (q.v.), Firdawst 
(Mohl, vi, 76-7), Lariyàn; Tba*libt, Ghurar al-siyar 
(ca. 429/1037), ed. Zotenberg, 567, says that from 
them are descended the black Lürt (a-Lüriysn al. 
siidin), skilful players of the flute: the Mudjmal al- 
tawārikh (ca. 520/1126), tr. Mohl, in JA, xii (1841), 
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515, 534, confirms this origin of the Lürl. The Lüll 
(plur. Lüliyün) are often mentioned by Persian 
poets. Manütihri (Dàmehán-Diurdiin-Ghaznl, sth/ 
11th century), Djamäl al-Din Abd al-Razzálk (d. 
4588/2192, Isfahan), Kamal Isma%l (d. 635/1237, 
Isfahan), Hafiz (d. 791/1389, Shiraz) say that the 
llis are "black" (like night), petulant (ghükà) 
and elegant (skangi!), that they play the flute, that 
their way of living (bunagdh baggage”) is irregular. 
The Persian dictionaries explain lirl/fali as "'shame- 
lese, gay, sweet, musician, woman of light morals", 
etc.; cf. Vullers (the quotation from Amir Khusraw 
(d. in 725/1325 in India), s.v. Lur, refers rather to 
the inhabitants of Luristin). 

The origin of the name 17/8 has not yet been inves- 
tigated. The terin seems to be applied to the in- 
habitants of the town of Sind which the Arab authors 
call Arür or al-Rür (cf, Aras > al-Rás; Alán > al- 
Lan). This town has been conquered by Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim before 95/714 (al-Baladbur, 439, 440, 
445). According to al-Birani, India, ed. Sachau, 
100, 136, the town of Arür (Aror) lay 30 farsaljs 
southwest of Multán and 20 farsabls above al- 
Mansüra. In Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 
London 1867, i, 6t, 363, the town is called Alor. This 
town, the old capital of the Hindu radjés of Sind, 
is now in ruins (on the Indus, in the taluka of Rohri 
in the district of Sukkur; ef. Imperial gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, vi, 4 and xxi, 308: Aror and 
Rohr). The change of *Ardrl/Rari into Lóri/L6ll 
is readily explained by the phonetic law of dissi- 
milation of the two rs especially after the change 
from Aror (Indian) to al-Rür (Arabic). The descen- 
dants of the Indian musicians of Bahram Gar (Le. 
the gipsies) seem to have been called after the most 
important town that the Arab invaders had known, 
and perhaps before them, the Sastnids. ‘This ex- 
planation would locate quite precisely the original 
home of the /ali/iars, without in any way prefudicing 
‘the ethnic relationship of this tribe. 

The term Iüli-lürt (unknown in Khurásir, Ivanow 
1974) is particularly found in the south-east of Persia, 
in Kirmán and in Balücistán. Lil or lid is also found 
in Turkestan: Babur, ed. [lminsky, 358, 457, uses 
“LON” in the sense of "player"; Abu ‘I-Ghazt, ed. 
Desmaisons, 241, 258, 276, 282, mentions in the 
gth/rsth century 2 Shaybanid prince of Marw and 
Ablward, son of a Lal woman. Mayev, Izéstiya 
Ross. Geogr. Obshe., xii/4, 349, and Geogr. Magazine 
(1876), 326-30: Lal! in Eastern Bukhara; Grenard 
in Dutreuil de Rhins, Miss. scient. dans la Haute 
Asie, Paris 1898, ii, 308: Lal and Agha in Chinese 
Turkestan; Valikhanov, Solineniya, in Zapiski 
Ross. Geogr. Obsht. po Etnografii, xxix (St. Peters 
burg 1904), 43: Lulu (sic) and Multan} in Kashghar. 
Lastly, it has been suggested that the name of the 
gipsy tribe in Syria, Nūri, pl. Nawara, is derived 
from Lūli (cf, Père Anastase, in Machrig, v (2902), tr. 
in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc. [1913-14], 298-319). 

"The Lorl/Lüll gipsies (cf. the reference above io 
their dark skin) must be clearly distinguished from 
the Lur (g.r.] highlanders who live in the southwest 
of Persia, have a fair skin and speak an Iranian 
dialect with no trace of Indian elements. The situation 
is, however, slightly complicated by certain minor 
points, In the first place, the use of the terms Lali, 
Luri, Lur, etc., is not always quite clear. In the con- 
federation of Arab tribes of Fars there is 2 Lur 
clan; Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 330 
Rittich, Poyesdka v Belucistdn, in Izv. Ross. Geogr. 
Obghé. xxxiii (1902), 69, speaks of a Lori section 
(Persian pronunciation of Lüri?) among the Lal 
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of Kirmán. Edmonds notes tbe existence of a Lurl (7) 
clan in Luristn in the Dashénám division of the 
Bayrinwand growp. In Kurdistán there is a clan 
Lurrá Kuláhgar (see sewwA]. 

Still more confusing ts the fact that some Lurs 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, rope- 
dancers (cf. Cirikov, 277). As early as the Sth/r4th 
century, Shihab al-Din Tbn Fadl Allah al-«Umarl 
mentions the talent of the Lurs in these directions, 
and in our own day we find wandering troops of 
Lurs as far north as Tabriz, where there is a perma- 
nent colony of Karači gipsies, professional actors 
and singers. It is possible that the specia) qualifica- 
tions of the Lur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the Süzmáni of Kurdistan (cf. SARPUL- ZOHÀB and 
SENNA), who excel in singing and dancing, are not 
acrobats. But we must first of all wait till a special 
investigation settles to what precise section the 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

‘There is nothing impossible in a gipsy infiltration 
into Luristin. Whatever was the ethnicentity covered 
by the name Zutt (on the confusion of the Zuit with 
the Lari, sce above: Hamza, T'ha'atibi) the existence 
of Zutt colonies in KhGzistan is known as early as the 
time of al-Hadidiàdi [q..] (cf. Hawmat al-Zutt be~ 
tween Arradján and Rám-Hurmüz; the modern town. 
of Hindiyan ["the Indians"] may have a similar 
origin). According to al-Baladhusf, 382, when in the 
second quarter of the rst century A.H. the Zutt 
had apostasised from Islam, they were joined by the 
local Kurds, which provoked the punitive expedition 
of ‘Abd Allah b. «Amir b. Kurayz [7.7] to Idhadi. 
[1:53 (55 Málamir, the future capital of Lur-i Buzurg). 
‘The alliance of the Zutt and Kurds (= Lurs [g.v.]) 
at so early a date is curious. Under al-Ràr, Ya&üt, 
ii, $33, mentions two places in Sind and a small 
district (ndÀiya) under Ahwiz ín Khüzistin. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter, v, 665, identities this Ror with 
the district of al-Lür (cl. wuristAw]. In the light of 
what has been said above one might suppose the 
existence in al-Lür of a very ancient Indian colony, 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmation 
of this hypothesis (according to Ibn Hawkal*, 176, 
the ""Kurds" were predominant in al-Lür), the ques- 
tions of the origin of the name al-Rür in Khüzistán, 
of the identity of this al-Rar with al-Lar and of the 
remoter origin of the name Lur must for the present 
be left open. In any case, even if the name Lur came 
from the town of al-Lür, the origin of the name 
‘would not necessarily settle the question of the ethaic 
origin of this people. 

As to tbe general question of the gipsies in Persia, 
their names in the provinces other than Kirmin and 
Balitistin were in the early years of this century: 

in Khudsán: Kirshmal (in which a fantastic 
popular etymology sees chayri shumdr, interpreted 
as “innumerable”; in Transcaucasian Turkish dialects 
Airishmal means “rascal; cf. the comedies of Fath 
“AIT Akhundoy [see AxHUND-ZhoA]; 

in Astardbad and Mazandaran: Djagi and Gao- 
dart; 

in Adharbaydiia; Kara¢i (which in Caghatay 
Turkish means “faithful servant, person near the 
khán", Abu "I-Ghàzi, r45, and Bugadov, il, 45); 

in Fars (and elsewhere): Kaoli (= Kabull), 

The names mentioned may have corresponded to 
slight local distinctions not yet fully kaown. Gobineau 
Collected the following names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in the north of Persia: Sanád 
(2), Kasa-tardsh, “cup-makers”, Budághi, Adenesir 
[Adharnarse?], Zargari Kirminl, “goldsmiths of 
Kirman”, Shabriyarl (winter at Hamadin, summer 
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near Damiwand), Karzl, To’ar-tabtb (dawar + fabib 
"sheep-doctor"?), Gaobaz, Bash-kapan (in Turkish 
Bash "head" -- hapam "he who seizes"?), Gaodarl 
(bold hunters in Mazandaran; cf. de Morgan), Kashl 
and Badiumbün. According to Newbold, the Persian 
gipsies fall into two classes: Kaoli (or GhurbatI) and 
 Gàobaz. 

‘As names applied to Persian gipsies in general, de 
Gobineau gives BeshawanjPeshawan (cf. the name of 
the Armenian and Transcaucasian gipsies, the Bosho) 
and Odjüll (7). The following names have a general 
and neutral character: Ghurbati, “living in a foreign 
land” (according to Ivanow, the Persians, who con- 
fuse gk and 5, see in furbati an offensive allusion to the 
promiscuity (bubat, “relationship, consanguinity") of 
‘which isolated communities in all ages have been ac- 
cused; the name is sometimes transcribed hurbaié and 
Aurbüif), Fiyüdi (from the Arabic, fuyadi, “cour- 
der"), Ustükár, Agha, Gharbál-band “sieve- 
makers", 

‘The number of gipsies in Persia was in the early 
years of this century estimated at 20,000 families, or 
100,000 souls, of whom 5,000 families were in Adhar- 
bádján and 300-500 families in Kirmán (Sykes). The 
gipsies had an organisation cf their own, at the head 
‘of which was the chief of the Shab's runners (sháfir- 
Bashi) under whom were the provincial deputies 
(Ralámfar). In eastern Persia, the pipsies were very 
little different from the Persian peasantry (Sykes, 
Ivanow). In Khurésan they played a considerable 
part in the life of the rural community as artisans, 
making and repairing sieves, chains, combs etc. In 
Astaribad, the Gaodiri were coppersmiths, carders 
‘of wool and cctton (de Morgan). Throughout Persia 
one sees the black tents of the nameless iát who must 
be gipsies. I! remains to be seen also whether the 
Kurd tribes bearing names like Kharrat (“turner 
Lui Kulibgar ("hatters") are not of gipsy origin 
[see senna]. In the towns, such as Sabzawár, NIshá- 
pir and Tabriz, the gipsies had quarters of their 
Own. There were troops of gipsy dancers and musi- 
cians in Persia, but they did not seem to be very 
popular. Ouseley gives a description of the comic 
performances and of the marionette theatres of the 
Karači (Tabriz). The dancing and singing girls of 
the Süzmáni tribe in. Kurdistan were often described 
by travellers; cf. notably: T. M. Chevalier Lycklama 
a Nijeholt, Voyage en Russis, an Caucase et en Perie 
~.. pendant les années 1866, 1867 et 1868, Paris 
1872-4, iv, 30-70; Cirikov, Putevoi zkurnal, 282, 299, 
330; Khurshid Efendi, Sipahet-ndme-yi hudüd, 
Russian tr. 119; c. T. Thomson, The Scosmanee: 
are they Gypsies? in Jual. Gipsy Lore Soe., ii (1909), 
275-6. 

The language of the gipsies of Persia (Sykes, de 
Morgan, Ivanow) has taken its morphology from 
modern Persian; its vocabulary also is full of Persian 
words (cf. the lists in de Morgan); Indian elements 
seem to be rarer than in the Romani cf Europe; 
the language of Kirmin and Khurisin (Sykes, 
lvanow) contains a large number of unrecognisable 
elements. Longworth Dames out of 96 words in 
Sykes's vocabulary found 12 Indian, 4 Arabic, 
28 Persian and 52 of unknown origin. He preferred 
to regard this dialect rather as an artificial secret 
jargon. Denys Bray (quoted by lvanow) in any 
case confirmed the fact that the Lérf of Baldistin 
is learned by the children as a separate language ("is 
at any rate acquired naturally by Lori children, as a 
language for the home circle"). 

‘The Süzmáni used Kurdish mainly, According to 
Cirikov, they were called Dumni!, which must corres- 
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pond to Daman (= Dom, the name of a low caste 
India, from which comes the well-known name for gip- 
sies Rom), The vocabulary of the Daman (Baghdad, 
Aleppo?) as collected by Newbold, J RAS (1856), 303, 
from an informant from Altur-képri, is full of Kur- 
dish words: Adwar, "stone", khoi, "salt", ldwah, 
“boy”. A Kurd tribe in the east of Bohtán bears the 
suggestive name of Sindi/Sindiyin (the ''Sindls"), 
According to the Sharaf-ndma, the chief of the 
Kurdikin clan (of the Zrikt) had married a gipsy 
woman. In discussing the relationship of gipsies 
and Kurds, it should be remembered that in 220/835 
a section of the Zuțț settled ia Khänikīn, Le. at the 
gates of Kurdish territory; cl. de Goeje, Mémoire, 
30; Tabari, ili, 1168. 

According to Sampson, two categories of gipsy 
speech may be distinguished, according to the fate of 
the primitive Indian aspirated mediae: the one 
changes them into aspirated iemues, ie. Prakrit, 
bhdini  phen (Armenia, Europe), the other deprives 
them of aspiration, bhdint < ben (Persia, Syria, 
Egypt). The interest of the Persian dialects lies in 
the fact that Persia was the first country in which 
the gipsies sojourned after leaving India (probably 
in the Sásánid period). In the gipsy dialects of Persia, 
as yet very insufficiently studied, we may expect 
to find traces of a rather archaic phonetic system. 
Ouseley, for example, found among the Karaéi of 
Tabriz the word behn “sister” which must be older 
than phen or ben (cf. also ghord in Gobineau). 

Literary references to the Lüllyán or Lürlyàn are 
to be found in many classical Persian authors, in- 
including Badid, Musfabl, Firdawsl, Mandéibri, 
Hii and "Ubayd Zákànl, who variously describe 
them as musicians and dancers, vagabonds, thieves 
and prostitutes. 

In modern times, the general term for the gipsies 
in Tran is kewli, but a wide variety of names are used 
locally. Apart from those listed earlier, the following 
may be mentioned: alwedf, ghurbatā, gtldnt, harámi, 
Fuliláni (Zandjàn), lowand, tüshmál, yt and zangana. 
No up-to-date population statistics are available, but 
such information as there is suggests that the figures 
quoted by Sykes must by now be considerably redu- 
ced. The main centres are still Pars, Arak and Adhar- 
baydjdn. Dhuka? quotes some notes by Mirdz Bakir- 
zāda on a group of Rawlis settled in Kat Abd Allah 
{ro km. south of Ahwaz) since the turn of the cen- 
tury. According to Mughdam, the ghurbats of the Wats 
area (between Hamadán and Arak) spend five months. 
on the land and seven travelling (dawra-gardi). 
They do not give their daughters in marriage outside 
the tribe, but apparently may take non-Aateli wives. 
‘The main present-day occupations of the gipsies 
of Iran, as elsewhere, include basket-making, 
tinkering, singing and dancing, magic, fortune-telling 
and making of spells and charms. 

Bibliography: Don Juan of Persia, Relaciones, 
Valladolid 1604, 17 (on the looseness of gipsy 
morals), Eng. tr. G. Le Strange, London 1926, $7; 
Ouseley, Travels in various countries of the East, 
London 1819-23, i, 309; tii, 400, 405 (the Karati of 
Tabriz); Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, zte., Lon- 
don 1822, ii, 528-32 (the Karaéi near Maragha); 
Die Zigeuner in Persien und Indien, in Das Ausland, 
Munich 1833, 163-4; Bataillard, Nowvelles recher- 
ches sur l'apparition et la dispersion des Bohémiens 

» avec un appendice sur l'immigration en Perse 
entre les années 420 et 440 de diz à douze mille 
Louri, Zuti et Djati de l'Inde, Paris 1849, 1-48 
(first publ. in Bibhiothègue de l'École des Chartes, 
3rd series, ipsie 
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in JRAS, xvi (1856), 285-32 (300-11: gipsies 
of Persia); Comte de Gobineau, Die Wanderstamme 
Persiens, in ZDMG, xi (1857), 689-99 (cl. the 
correspondence of Mérimée in the Revue des deuz 
mondes of 15 October 1902, 733); Sir George 
Grierson, Avabic and Persian references to gipsies, 
in The Indian Antiquary, xvi (Bombay 1887], 257-8 
(reprinted in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc., i [Edin- 
burgh 1889], 72-6, with the title Doms, Jats and the 
origin of the gipsies); R. Burton, The jew, the Gipsy 
and ELIslam, London 1898, 215-17: The Jats of 
Belochistan; 217-19: The Gipsies of Persia; P. M. 
Sykes, Anthropological notes on Southern Persia, 
J. Anthrop. Inst. of Gr. Brilain, xxxii (1902), 339-49 
1345-9: ""Gurbati" vocabulary; 350-2: notes by M. 
Longworth Dames); P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 
miles in Persia, London 1902, 436-9 with a photo- 
graph; M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les migrations 
des Tsiganes å travers l'Asie, Leiden. 1903, 40, 48, 
63; J. de Morgan, Miss, scient. en Perse, v. Etudes 
linguistiques, Paris 1903, 304-7: 233 words of the 
Diügi (= Khoshnishin) tribe; gr words of the 
Gaodari tribe, collected in the province of Astara- 
bad; Sykes, The gipsies of Persia, a second vocabit- 
lary, in JAIGB, xxxvi (1906), 302-11: 96 words 
from Djiruft and Sirdján; idem, Notes on musical 
instruments in Khorasan with special reference to 
the Gipsies, in Mam, ix (London 1906), 161-4; W. 
Ivanow, On the language of the gipsies of Qainat 
(Khordsdn), in JSAB, x (1923), nos, 10-21, 439-555 
idem, Further notes on gipsies in Persia, in JASB, 
xvi (1920), no. 7, 281-91 (corrections to the pre- 
ceding article, 95 words collected in Nishàpür, Sab- 
zavir, etc.); idem, in J ASB, xviii (1922), 376-83; 
idem, Notes on the ethnology of Khurasan, in Geogr. 
Journal (February 1926), 156-7; J. Sampson, On 
the origin and early migrations of the gipsics, in 
JGLS (1923), 156-70. Cf. also in ibid. the following 
articles: de Goeje and Sampson, The gipsies of 
Parsia, 1907, 181-3 (à propos of Sykes, 1906); 
Groome, Persian and Syrian pipsies, 1909, 21-7 
(Karači vocabulary from Ouseley}; W. T. Thomson, 
The Sootmanee: are they gipsies? 1909, 275 
Sykes, Persian Jats, r9ro, 320; Sinclair and 
Ranking, r9rr, 69-70, 235 (à propos of Sykes, 
1909); Sykes, The Shai's runners; Sinclair, Gipsy 
tattooing in Persia, ele.; H. Field, Contributions to 
the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, assis 
M. H., Sdsmáni ya'ni Gh ?, in Danish, ifs (1949), 
299; Mahmid Mughdam, Giyisk-hi-yi Wafs ww | 
Ashtiyan wa Tofeish, in Irdn Kida, xi (1949), 23+ 
*Abd al-Husayn Zarrinküb, in. Indo-Iranica, vij 
(1952), 11-21; Yabyà Dhuki?, Kawli wa zandagi-yi 
uy Tehran 1958; Lughat-ndma-yi Dibkhudd, fasc. 
lim, s.v. Lali, Lüliyän. 
(V. Minorsky — (L. P. ELwert-Surros]) | 
LULU? (pls. lait, a°ali, the pearl. The word 
is often used as a synonym of AL'DURR [q 
the difference in meaning between the two cannot 
be defined with precision. With coral and amber, 
the pearl belongs to the organic products associated, 
however—as is still the case in our days—with the 
precious stones (djawáir), and thus with the minerals 
(maidin). Yet the difference between the pearl 
and the real minerals was well-known: the former 
changes quickly because it is of animal origin (al- 
Akfani, in Wiedemann, Aufsiize, i, 845). In the 
same way, the Jews in antiquity had considered the 
pear! as belonging to the minerals, but since the 
Tannaitic period to animal products (1. Low, Fauna 
und Mineralien der Juden, ed. A. Scheiber, Hildesheim 
1969, 227). Ibn Masawayh, Diawahir, 24 f., enumer- 








































ates 27 varieties of precious stones, among which 
come the ww? as the first, the yd&&t (ruby), the 
sumurrud (emerald), the mis (diamond), ete. Al- 
Birüni, Díamdhir, 8r, declares that there were 
“originally” (fi "iaşi only three precious stones, 
namely the pakdl, rumurrud and Whe. Elsewhere 
(ros) he says that the 1w%u? consists of two kinds 
of pearls, a bigger one (durr) and a smaller one (mur- 
jdn). Likewise al-TIfáshl, Ashdr, 242, who adds that 
djawhar, djumān and gkadhr are synonyms of the 
pearl in general, while durr, kabb and kharida indicate 
the unpierced pearl and Ii? the pierced one. 
Terminology is, however, fluctuating; for further 
details, see the Bibl. 

The authors mentioned above also describe in 
fair detail the various kinds of hehe according to 
colour (white, yellow, lead- or ivory-coloured), form 
(globular, oblong, olive- or turnip-shaped, conical, 
flattened, almond-shaped, notched), size, structure 
(various shells), compactness, consistency, weight 
and value, its changes by means of external influences 
(oils, all acid reagents, in particular still lemonade, 
and further, the heat of fire and friction against 
coarse objects), and finally, the places of its dis- 
covery, pearl-fishing and trade. Al-Birani, o. eit, 
134-7, moreover, has an interesting chapter on causes 
and elimination of worthlessness or faultiness of 
pearls. On the innermost layer of the pearl-oyster’s 
shell, the so-called mother-of-pearl, see Sapa, 
All those qualities of the pear! have their own very 
specific nomenclature, based on close observation. 
The calculation of the specific gravity of the pearl 
was amazingly accurate (according to al-Kházinl in 
Ullnann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im 
Islam, Leiden 1972, 123). Even the formation of 
the pearl is explained correctly, namely by the in- 
filtration of parasitic foreign bodies, bringing about 
growths which then solidify into pearls. At the same 
time, however, the curious fable held currency 
according to which pearis originate in the pearl- 
oyster from rain: every year the Southern Sea—the 
Indian Ocean—is agitated by heavy storms which 
force the pearLoyster to emerge at the surface, 
where its two valves open and take in the rain. After 
that, the oyster suaps the two halves closed and 
dives to the bottom of the sea; from the rain-water, 
fa precious stone grows like an embryo in the womb 
(al-Tamimi, Murshid, 35-8; Das Stcinbuch aus der 
Kosmographie des . . . al-Kaswinf, tx. J. Ruska, Bei- 
lage sum Jahresbericht 1895196 der Prov. Olerreal- 
schule Heidelberg, 21t., sv. durr), or, according 
to the majority of the scientists, like the egg in 
oviparous animals (al-AkfinI, Nwkhab al-dhakhPir 
‘fi abwdl al-djawahir, in Wiedemann, Aufsätze, i, 843). 

For the finding-places of pearls and their recovery, 
see AL-DURR. Plentiful material is also to be found 
in the extensive lemma he in WKAS, ii, 45-50, 
containing a well-arranged synopsis of pieces of 
evidence for the metaphorical use of the word: the 
pearl is compared with teeth, tears, dew- and rain- 
drops, small bubbles, with the goblet, with words 
and poems, letters, wisdom, boys, girls or women, 
with a face, with gazelles, flowers or blossoms, stars, 
currants, etc, The word appears also extraordinarily 
‘often in book-titles with an ornamental, metaphorical 
or metonymic meaning, mostly as “head title” before 
the real title, which is introduced with ff, see GAL. 
5 III, oro (*ikd ala*dit), 944 (la?ali), 949 (lel), 
1083 f. (simf); the indexes to the separate volumes 
of Sezgin, GAS; Hāgjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-sunün, ed. 
Yaltkaya, i, 1534f, 1570; Ismal Basha, [dap 
almaknān, 396 f., 416 f. 
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Apparently a word for pearl-trader cannot be 
derived from durr, but only from hehe: leat or 
n°? (WKAS, ii, 5o). 

Bibliography: (besides the works mentioned 
above or in the article at-pura): Yohanna (Yabya) 

b, Masawayh, K. al-Djawahir wa-sifatikd, ed. 

‘Amid ‘Abd al-Salim Reif, Cairo 1977, 24-40; 

Tamimi, Murshid. Uber die Steine, ed. J. Schönfeld, 

Freiburg 1976 (Islamkundl. Untersuchungen 38), 

35:46; Blrünl, K. al-Djamáhir fi ma‘rifat ab-diarea- 

hir, Maydarübád 1355, 8r, 104-37 (fundamental); 

‘Tashi, K. Ashar ol-afkar fi diawahir al-ahdjar, 

ed. M. Yüsuf Hasan and Mabmüd Basyünl Kba- 

fadif, Cairo 1977, in the ch. al-diawhar, 41-59 and 
comm, 242-6; Dimashkl, Nukkbat al-dahr, ed. 

Mebren, 77 ,, tr. 89 f.; Kalkashandl, Subs, ii, 95 f.; 

W. Heyd, Histoire dù commerce du Levant, ii, 

Leipzig 18856 (repr. Amsterdam 1959), 645-51; 

(after Syriac sources) M. Berthelot, La chimie aw 

moyen áge. ii. L'alchimie syriaque, Paris 1893 (repr. 

Osnabrück-Amsterdam 1967), 177-6 (nos. 95-107), 

235 above (polishing of pearls), 277 below (cole 

ouring of pearls}, 283, no. 38 (production of 

greater pearls by liquetying smaller ones); E. 

Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur arabischen Wissenschafts- 

geschichte, ed. W. Fischer, i, Hildesheim-New 

York. 1970, 8437, 855 L., 861 ff., 878, according 

to various authors. For medicinal use of the 

pearl, see WKAS, ii, 46. (A. Distetcn) 

LULU? ("pearl"), a noun often given as proper 
name to a person of servile origin, a guard or an 
officer or a leader of a special body of gkuláms [q.o.] 
in the service of a prince. Thus a Lulu? was tl 
ghwám ot Ahmad b. Tülün (al-Mas‘idl, Muridj, 
vili, 69 — $ 3r9b]; a Lulu? was chief of police in 
Baghdad in 324/935-6 (Miskawayh, i, 352); another 
was governor of Hims for the Ikhshid, and it was he 
who was to capture al-Mutanabbi when the latter 
proclaimed himself a prophet and attracted a 
numerous following of partisans in the Syrian desert 
(Ibn Khallikin, ed. Balik, 1299, i, 44). 

Luru’ at-Kasir ("the elder" or "the senior" 
Ax-DiARkANI AL-SAYrI played an important role at 
the court of the Hamdénids of Aleppo. The nisba al 
Sayfi indicates that he was in the service of Sayf al- 
Dawla, and in fact he is seen, during the reign of the 
latter, in 355/965, participating with the ghdzis 
{¢.v.] of Khurdsin in an expedition mounted from 
Antioch against the town of Missisa (Mopsuestia); 
the nisbe al-Djarrábl suggests that he also served, 
‘before the Hamdanid prince, one of the members of 
the family of Diarribids [g.v.], but the historians 
give us no information on this point, 

As chamberlain (Addjid) of the Hamdinid Abu 'l- 
Ma'áll Sa*d al-Dawla, who on his death-bed (381/992) 
committed his son. Abu 'I-Fad'll to his care (cf, Bar 
Hebraeus, ed. Sálhánl, Beirut 1890, 309, and Chrono- 
graphy, 179), Lu?lu* played his part, with otber zAu- 
Jams, in having Abu ‘I-Fada’il recognised as successor 
to the emirate of Abu ‘lMa‘all, He subsequently 
acquired a position of even greater importance 
through his daughter's marriage to Abu "Fadil. 

In the difficult situation facing the amir of Aleppo, 
threatened by the commander of the Fatimid troops, 
Bangjfitekin (Mandjitekin) and by Fatimid am- 
bitions, Lulu? followed a policy of caution, recalling 
the troops which Abu ‘I-Fagiil bad sent to the south 
and avoiding further conflict with the Fütimids. 
When Bandjütekin came, in. Rabi€ I1 583/May-June 
993 and laid siege to Aleppo, Sald al-Dawla and 
Lulu? appealed for help to Byzantium, which, since 
the treaty of 359/996, had exercised a kind of pro- 














tectorate over the emirate of Aleppo. As Yabya b. 
Sa'id al-Antaki expressed it (PO, xxiii/3, 442) they 
“threw themselves at the feet” of the Byzantines, 
The emperor sent tbe governor of Antioch, Bourtzes 
(Burdji) with troops, but Bandjütekln drove them 
away and continued the siege which lasted until the 
beginning of 995. Lu'lu? sent another appeal for help. 
to the emperor Basil IT, who arrived in person with 
13,000 men and forced BandjütekIn to raise the siege. 
Generously, the emperor excused Abu 'l-Fadi*il 
from the payment of the tribute which the emirate 
had been giving to the Byzantines since the treaty of 
359/969. In confrontation with Bandjütekin, to whom 
Abu 'Fadi^il was prepared to surrender Aleppo, 
Lu’tw showed himself more resolute than his master. 
He played an increasingly influential role in the 
conduct of affairs. 

In 386/996, he persuaded Abu ‘I-Fada’il to deal 
severely with the rebel governor of Ma‘arrat al- 
‘Nu‘man, who subsequently went over to the Fatimid 
camp. In 388/998-9, Lu’lu and Abu "I-Fadá^il made 
an attempt at capturing Apameia, which was relieved. 
by the Duke of Antiock. Damien Dalassenos (Yahya, 
PO, xxiii, 455-6). In Safar 392/December-January 
1002, Sa*id ai-Dawla Ab 'I-Faga?il died, and Lu?lu? 
assumed full power, not hesitating to rid himself of 
the two sons of Sa‘id al-Dawla, whom he banished to 
Egypt, and destroying some fortresses in the ter- 
ritory of Aleppo to prevent his enemies from instal- 
ling themselves there. Furthermore, in order to 
maintain good relations with Byzantium, he ordered 
the imprisonment in the citadel of Aleppo of an 
adventurer named al-Asfar who dreamed of re- 
mewing the holy war against Byzantium, which was 
a prospect deeply worrying the emperor. Al-Aslar 
bad been a fugitive in Djazira, but the governor of 
this province, al-Waththib, handed him over to 
Lulu’, thus putting an end to his activities (see 
Yabyä, PO, xxiii/s, 466-7). Lulu? continued to pay 
tribute to Byzantium and died in 399/r009-9. His 
son al-Mansür exercised power in Aleppo, but he was 
little more than a governor under the Fatimids, 

The character of Lulu? presents some favourable 
aspects, some which are less so. Loyal and coura- 
geous, he saved the life of Sa‘id al-Dawla in the battle 
which the latter was obliged to fight against Bakdjür, 
his rebellious Aadjid who had ambitions to take over 
control of Aleppo. Taking the place of Said al- 
Dawla next to the standard, and accepting the blows 
intended for the prince, he assured his victory. But 
according to a tradition related by Kamal al-Din, 
‘Saffd al-Dawla was poisoned by one of his concubines 
at the instigation of Lulu’, Lulu? presents the 
image of a slave (ghulém) who, by his energy and 
ability, and favoured by external events, succeeds ia 
hoisting himself up to a position of supremacy over 
an emirate, admittedly an emirate of secondary 
importance, It could be said that he prefigures in the 
sth/rith century what various of the Mamlüks of 
Egypt were later to become on a larger scale. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the article, see Iba al-Athir, under the years 
indicated; Kamal al-Din Ibn ab‘Adim, Histoire 

d'Alep, ed. Sami Dahan, Damascus 1953, i, 185, 

189-92, 195-8, 209; Abù Shugjā“ al-Rüdhrāwari, in 

Eclipse of the “Abbasid caliphate, iii, 210, 212-13, 

416, 221; Yabyà b. Saʻid al-Anțākī, loc. cit. See 

further Rosen, Basile le Bulgaroctone (based on 

Yahya and Kamil al-Din), 32, 39, 44, 50, 238, 242- 

7, 251-5, 258-62, 264, 307, 310, 342, 357; Canard, 

H'amdánides, 688-92, 694-9, 703-13, 855, 859 

(index in Arabica, xvii] [197]. (M. CAmARD) 











LULU, BADR AL-DIN — LUR Bar 


LULU, Baoe ar-Din Anu "L-FADrL At 
Marik at-Ranūu, a freedman, possibly black, 
of the last Zangids of Mosul, whose régime hè pro- 
longed. Designated by Arslàn Shah I on his death in 
Gorírzre-t as regent of the principality for his 
young son al-Káhir, then by the latter (d. 613/1218) 
for his infant son, Arslán Shah II, he was officially 
designated, with a caliphal diploma, as lord in 629] 
1232. The chronicles mention him especially for his 
interminable minor clashes with the lesser surviving 
Zangids and their Muzaffarid allies from Irbil; he 
had, on the other hand, the support of the Ayyibid 
al-Aghraf, all this interfering with the intrigues of 
the Kh*drazm-Shihs and first Mongol detachments. 
Later, he fought with al-Salib Ayyüb in Djazira and 
then with al-Nasir of Aleppo. In all these clashes, be 
appears far less as a successful military leader than as 
an astute diplomat. This ability and his longevity 
resulted in his being regarded as a power; it is for 
having wanted to marry his daughter that the lirst 
Marilük Sultan, al-Mu‘izz, was assassinated by his 
wife, Shadjar al-Durr. The last days of Lu'h? were 
clouded, however, by the Mongol invasion; after the 
fall of Baghdad and the caliphate, he succeeded in 
‘Keeping Mosul as a vassal of Halagü. He died in 657/ 
1259, aged about 8o. His sons soon had to renounce 
the succession and flee to Baybars in Egypt. 

‘The chronicles tell us nothing of Lulu"s internal 
administration. We know, however, that Mosnl at- 
tained in this period a notable role as a craft (copper- 
work), commercial and cultural centre. The people 
from Mosul who are several times mentioned in Acre 
under Latin domination are possibly Christians, a 
large number of whom survived in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, ‘I2zz al-Din Ibn akAtbir (g.] may have 
written his history of the Atabeks with the encour- 
agement of Lu”lv?, 

Bibliography: All the chronicles of the 
Ayyübid period: Ibn al-Athir, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzī 
and his continator Vünlal, Ibn 'Násil (4 vols. 
published), al-Makn b. alfAmid, Ibn Shaddád 
(al-4lä$), section on al-Djazīra published Damas- 
cus 1979), the Christian Abu "LFaradi Bar He- 
bracos (all editions provided with an index). 
Inscriptions: RCEA, 4180 (?), 4229, 4289-95, 
according to M, van Berchem, Monuments et in- 
scriptions de Vatabek Lwlw? de Mossout, in Orien- 
talische Studien. Th. Noldehe gewidmet, i, Giessen 
1906, 197-210, repr. in Opera minora, ed. A. 
Louca, Geneva 1978, ii, 660-72. Coins: Zambaur, 
Nouvelles contributions å la numismatique orientale, 
in Wiener Numism. Zeitung, xlvii (1914); M. 
Mitchiner, Oriental coins, in The World of Islam, 
nos. 1130-1. (Cu. Caney) 
LUR (in Persian Lor with o short), an Iranian 

people living in the mountains in south- 
western Persia. As in the case of the Kurds, the 
principal link among the four branches of the Lurs 
(Mamasani, Kühgilo"l, Bakhtiyar and Lurs proper) 
is that of language. The special character of the Lur 
dialects suggests that the country was Iranicised 
from Persia and not from Media. On the ancient 
peoples, who have disappeared, become Iranicised or 
absorbed in different parts of Luristn, sce LUntsrAN. 

The name. Local tradition (Ta^riMei guzida) 
connects the name of the Lurs with the place Lur in 
the defile of Mán-rüd, This tradition is perhaps based 
on & memory of tbe town al-Lür mentioned by the 
early Arab geographers (al-Istakhri, 195, etc.), the 
name of which survives in Sabra-yi Lur (to the north 
of Dizfül). There are several other place-names re- 
sembling Lur, namely Lir, a district of Djunday- 














Sabür (Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 666; cf. the 
Kahgtio® tribe: Liraw), which may be to Lur what 
Pil in Lurl is to pul "money" in Persian; Lurdjàn 
(Yaküt: Lurdadjim, now Lurdagán) according to 
Istakhri, capital of the canton of Sardan (between 
Küh-GIlt and the Bakhtiyaris) and lastly there is a 
place called Lurt (Lort) near Saymara. 

Al-Mas*üdr alone, in his list of Kurd” tribes speaks 
of the Lurriyya tribe (which may mean the Lurs con- 
nected with the district of al-Lur), In the 7th/r3th 
century Yàkàt uses the names Lür, Lurr, to mean the 
"Kurd tribe living in the mountains between. Khi 
stn and Isfahán"'; he calls the country inhabited by 
it bilad al-Lur, or Luristán, 

These facts show the stages of evolution of the 
geographical term (perhaps pre-Iranian) into an 
ethnic name. [f however we seek an Iranian etymol- 
ogy for the name Lar, its connection with the first 
element in Luhr-asp (already proposed by von Bode] 
at once suggests itself. According to Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, 183, Luhr is explained by *rudhra "red' 
‘The place-name Rar in Yakat may supply an inter~ 
mediary form. The Ta’ribh-i guzida gives a popular 
etymology Lur = fir “wooded hill" in Lurt, 

Ethnology. If the linguistic data connect the 
Lurs with Färs, local tradition only regards as true 
Lurs the tribes who came from the defile of Mán-rüd. 
According to the Ta*rikh-i guzida, 539, $47, there is 
in the wild yet of Man-rOd a village called Kurd, near 
which there isa defile. The place called Lur is situated 
in this à@i (the word means in Luri a “little ravine”, 
cf. O. Mann). The name Mám-rüd much resembles 
that of Midiyan-rad (the word mádiydn is found as 
ménfman in Luci; Zhukovski, iii, 158) but certain 
historical considerations make us look for it near 
Mangarra-Mingarra (cf. Ta'rikh-i gusida, 548, on 
the place lying between Min-rid, Samba and 
Mangarra). The clans (gurüA) of the natives of Kal-i 
Man-riid were later called after the places where they 
had settled, like the Djangrii’l (Cangra’, Djangardi) 
and the Otarl (Aztarl), The governing family of the 
Atabegs of Little Luc belonged to the Diangrawt 
(the name of their clan is Salbürl, Salgbürl; the 
names Salwizt in 'lam«dri, 369, Sallwarzl in *AIL 
Hazíu, Tadhkiro, 155, and Salawarzl in Houtum- 
Schindler are to be corrected). The Ta’rikh-i guatda 
concludes by enumerating the 8 clans (shu‘ab) of the 
‘two principal gur@a and the 18 other tribes (akwám) 
of the Lurs. 

A few names (Mángarra, Anárakl, Djüdakl) cor- 
respond to modern names. Finally, four clans are 
mentioned: SahI (Sami), Arsán (Asban, Asin), Arkt 
and Bibl, who, although speaking Lurl, are not Lurs; 
the people of the other villages of Manrid were 
peasants (rasta). 

1n ca. 500/106, a hundred (or 400) Fadlawt Kurd 
families arrived from Syria. They came by the north 
(Shuturan-KGh) and settled at first on the lands of 
the Kbürshidl wasirs (see vert KOUiK; and cf. 
Nushat al-hulül, 70, under the word girdláb). At the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century, new tribes flocked 
to the standards of Hazrasp cf the Great Lur. 
Among them were two Arab tribes: "Ukayli (*AkIIi; 
cf, the place of this name below Shüshtar), a Hashimt 
one, and 26 different tribes (muafarrita), among 
whom we find the Bakgtiyarl (Mukhtari), the 
Diawanik (Marásili), the Gótwand (cf. the village 
near Sbüshtar), the Diakt, the LirawI, the Mamasatt 
(Mamasanf?), ete. According to the Sharaf-ndma (i, 
26), all these tribes also came from Syria. These 
waves of immigration must have had a considerable 
effect on the ethnic composition of the Great Lur, 
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It is probable that the immigrants were Kurds and 
that traces of them still survived among the Kurds 
whom Ibn Battüta ii, 21-39) found at the beginning 
of the Sth/:4th century near Bahbahin and Rim 
Hurmiz when on his way to the capital of the Grand 
Lur. There has long been a village of Kurdistan on 
the Djarrahi and it had even given its name to this 
river. Shibib al-Din al-Umarl (in Notices of extraits, 
xlii, 330-2) mentions the existence of Lurs in Syria 
and Egypt and tells how Saladin (564-89/1169-93), 
alarmed by their dangerous ability to climb the 
steepest ramparts, had them massacred en masse. 
This anecdote throws a light on the causes which 
produced the arrival in (? return to) Luristan about 
600 A.H. of numerous Iranian tribes. 

The southern part of Little Lur was exposed to ins 
filtration by Kurds, especially through the valley ot 
Karkha (ef. rax; just to the north of Susa is a tree 
dari Baba, bearing the name of a clan of the Kurd 
tribe of Djuskin, celebrated in the history of the 
Hasanwayhids [9.0.]; cf, Ibn al-Athtr, ix, 146, 219) 
and exposed to Turkish and Mongol invasions (ct. the 
desperate fighting of the Atabegs of the Lur-i Katik 
against the Bayat and Aywa [^ Babárlu 7] Tucks). 

In the Safawid period, Turkish tribes were intro- 
duced into Luristān from the direction of the Küb- 
Gila (where traces of them still exist), and Georgian 
and Armenian colonies to the north of the Bakhtiyart 
country, On the movements of the population under 
Nadir, the Zands and Kagjars, see below. The ethnic 
situation gradually stabilised at the beginning of the 
roth century. 

The names of the Lur tribes and groups are now 
quite well-known, and as we have lists going from 
1836 to 1922, a comparison enables us to note the 
Changes that have taken place meanwhile. Re- 
groupings seem to be taking place more rapidly 
among tbe Lurs than among the Kurds, but the 
general framework of the tribal grouping remains 

ially the same, 

Tn 188x (Curzon, li, 274), there were 421,000 Lurs, 
‘of whom 170,000 were Bakhtiyarl, 41,000 Kah: 
Gila, and 210,000 Fayll. According to Rabino, this 
last section numbered in 1904 31,650 tents (or 
139,000 individuals) in Pish-Kuh, and to,000 tents 
(or $0,000 individuals) in Pusht-i Kuh (this last 
figure seems too low), 

The Mamasaal (Mamassan) group includes 4 
main tribes: the Bakash, Djdwldi (Djaw!), Dush- 
manziyarl and Rustam [see guOLisTAN in £1*]. The 
Küh-GHà group (Küh-G4l) includes three large 
tribes (Akagjarl, Bawi and Djaki). The first of these 
tribes (cf. the ‘name of the old Turkish tribe of 
Aghadjàrl) is of a composite character, for of its nine 
clans four (Afghar, Begdall, Caghatay and Kara- 
Bight!) are Turkish (evidently the remains of the 
Shab-Sewen, to whom the government of Küh- 
Gila bad been given under the Gafawis) and a fifth 
clan (Tilakühl) bears the name of a district in Kur- 
distan of Senna (q.v.]. Concerning the second tribe, 
Bawi, O. Mann notes that it bears the name of an 
Arab tribe of the neighbourhood of Ahwaz; but 
there is also a mountain called Baw! to the south of 
‘Khurramabad. The third tribe, Diakt, is purely Lur 
and is composed of two main sections: Carbunita 
and Lirawi with very many subdivisions. This three- 
fold composition of the Küh-GIlà group is typical of. 
many of the Lur tribes. 

As to the Ba khtiyácl, Sawyer as long ago as 
1894 said that their territory was "thoroughly 
surveyed on a scale of 8 miles to the incb, nearly 
every tribe visited in their own encampment, every- 











thing appertaining to the Bakbtiaris may now be 
said to be known", But Curzon's tables (r890) are 
still the last word available to the student, Of the 
two Bakhtiyi groups, Cahür-lang and Haft-lang, 
the latter is the more important at the present day. 
The Cahár-lanz, wbo used to be in the south, arc now 
mainly on the outskirts in the district north of the 
northern barrier (between Buridjird and Gulpaya- 
gan). 

The main groups of Lur are: Tarbàn, Dilfán, 
Silsila (cf. Lax) and Bala-girlwa. The tribes of the 
last group are the Lurs par excellence and have 
important subdivisions: Dirlgwand, Sagwand ete. It 
is possible that the Dirigwand are the real nucleus 
of the Lur race. Their chiefs are called mir. 

In contrast to what we find among the Kurds, 
where the individual members of the tribe are usually 
much attached to their hereditary chiefs, the Lurs 
proper (Bilà-girlwa) are distinguished by a more 
democratic feeling. The power of the hereditary 
families of dns is based on their “guard” (Raytud), 
but this power is considerably reduced by the 
authority of the chiefs of the clans (twshmdl). The 
khang aro forced to court the favours of these wild, 
petty chiefs (Edmonds: “uncouth headmen" 
latter are amenable to the solicitations of their 
neighbours, and in this way the tribes are broken up 
and new groupings take place. 

Lit:le is known of the ethnology of the Lurs. The 
notes of Duhousset (who commanded a Lur regi- 
ment in 1859), Études sur [a population de la Perse, 23, 
of Khanikoff, Mém. sur l'ethnographie de la Perse, 
Paris 1866, r5, rro, r38, and of Danilov, only touch 
the surface of the subject. Duhousset particularly 
notes the peculiar (compressed) form of the skull of 
the Lurs. Edmonds emphasises the difference be- 
tween the Lurs and the Laks; the latter are taller, 
have purer features and aquiline noses. Their women 
are more beautiful than those of the Lurs, The hair of 
the Lurs is often chestnut-coloured; very heavily 
bearded men are found among the Lurs (the Persians 
call Luristin ma‘dan-i rig, “mine of beards"). The 
women do not seem to have such liberty ainong the 
Lurs as among the Kurds. According to Edmonds, 
there are no cases among the Kurds of women acting 
as chiefs of tribes, But von Hammer (ii, 239) mentions 
under the year 1725 the warlike exploits of the two 
daughters of the Wall ‘Ali Mardaa Khan. 

‘The domestic life and manners of the Bakhtiyaris 
have found enthusiastic panegyrists in Layard, Mrs. 
Bishop and Cooper in his Grass, New York 1925. On 
the other hand, the Lurs have been very severely 
judged by most traveilers, cf. Edmonds, in Geogr. 
Jnai. (1922) (ibid., the speech of General Douglas, 
‘who was wounded by the Lurs in 1904). 

Bibliography: for the Mamasani (cf. 
sutuistiy in EF) and the Kūh-Gīlū, cf. espec- 
ally Hasan Fasi?I, Fárs-áma-yi Nágiri, on which 
are bascd Demorgny, Les tribus dw Fars, in RMM, 

xxii (1913), and B. Miller, Kočevlye plemena Farsa, 

in Vost. Sbornik, St. Petersburg, ii (1916), 213-1 

Ct. also the lists in Bode, Layard, Sheil, Bari 

etc. (summed up in Curzon, Persia, ii, 317) and 

those of O. Mann, Die Mundarten d. Lur-Sidmme, 
pp. xv-xxi, For the Ba khtiyárl: H. Rawlinson, 

A march from Zohab, 102-6 (ci. Ritter, Erdkunde, 

ix, 20-15); A. H. Layard, Description of. Khuzi- 

stan, and especially Early adventures; Curzon, 

Persia, ii, 286-8. For the Lurs: the lists of Rawlin- 

son (Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 215-19), Bode, Layard, 

Cirikoy, Houtum-Schindler, O. Mann, op. cit, p. 

xxiii, and especially the articles by Rabino, in 
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RMM (1916), and C. J. Edmonds, in Geogr. 

Inst, (1922), 

Religion, The Christian and Jewish colonies (cf. 
the evidence of Benjamin of Tudela) settled in the 
village of Karkhà since the Sasinid period may have 
left some traces in the country. A very curious 
tradition is the story of the conversion of the Baki 
tiydrls to Christianity in the time of Constantine the 
Great (?) (Hanway, ij, 168). A mention in the 
TaPrith-i Diahdn-gushd, GMS, xvijz, 216, shows that 
im 65o/:252 the mulhids (Isma‘ills) had gained a 
footing around Gird-Kih. The Hurifi heresy had 
probably also a following in Luristan, for the murid 
of its founder Fag! Allah, who attempted the life of 
Sultán Sbàhrukb in 850/1427, was called Abmad Lur 








period, the walis of the Little Lur claimed descent 
from ‘Abbas, son of the caliph ‘All, whose tomb is 
shown near Sirwin (Misabadhan); cf. Rawlinson, 
in Ritter, ix, 402. The esoteric doctrines of the ex- 
tremist Shi‘a are widespread in Luristan. The great 


majority of the Lak are Ahl4 Hakk (q..] ('All- 
Ilii). The Sagwand, Papt and Badra% tribes are 
also followers of this secret religion. In the belief of 
the Ahl-i Hakk, Luristiin is the scene of the activities 
of the third avatar of the divine manifestation who is 
called BAbi KhOshin and numbers among his 
“angels” Baba Tahir [¢.».J. An important sanctuary 
of the sect, the tomb of Shih-2ida Abmad (the 
alleged son of the imdm Masi Karim), is in the 
district of KOs near Bi-äw (territory of Kalawand) 
and is Kept by Sayyids of the Pap tribe; these 
Sayyids wear red turbans which recalls the predi- 
lection for red of the old Mubammira — Khurra- 
miyya [g.v], whose flags were of this colour. 

The religion of the Lurs was so little orthodox, 
even from the Shi‘a point of view, that at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century prince Muhammad SAI 
Mirza had to send for a mudjiahid to couvert the 
tribes to Islam (Rabino, 24). All the Lur and Lak 
tribes are officially Shl'is (contrast the attachment 
of the true Kurds to Sunni orthodoxy). 

Language. Down to the beginning of the zoth 
century, our knowledge of the Lur dialects was con- 
tined to 88 words collected by Rich, to four Bakhti- 
yäri verses in Layard and to some thirty words col- 
lected by Hontum-Schindler. As late as the Gruxdriss 
4. iran. Phil., ij2, 1898-1901, 249, we find the thesis 
stated that Luri is closely related to Kurdish and 
may even be described as one of its dialects. The 
materials of Zhukovski (collected in 1883-5) were 
finally published the day after tha death of the 
author (d. 4 December 1918). The merit therefore of 
having first established tho important fact that 
Kurdish and Luri are quite separate ("eine tief- 
gehende Scheidung des Kurdischen vom Luri") is 
due to O. Mann. This scholar has shown that al- 
though there are Kurd tribes in Luristiin (seo Lax), 
the true Lurs speak dialects which belong un- 
doubtedly to the south-western Iranian group (like 
Persian and the dialects of Fars) and not to the 
north-western group (like Kurdish and the “central” 
dialects). 

The Luri dialects which have none of the asperities 
of Kurdish fsee kurns] fall into two categories, To 
the first belong the dialects of the Great Lur: Ma- 
müsanl, Kübpilu and Bakhtiyari (the latter has a 
few insignificant peculiarities of its own); to the 
second belong the dialects of the Little Lur, ie. of 
the Fayli Lurs. 

Even the first group possesses very few special 
features compared with modern Persian, From the 





point of view of phonetics: -am at the end of a 
Word becomes -om, -um (mikunám|ihunom; ddámi| 
ddhom); & changes into £: pal[pil; intervocalic d 
gives dh (y): midéhamfidhim; the combination -kkt 
‘ft give -Adh and -ht (1): duEMAr]duhdMár, vdfijràht; 
initial &À becomes A: AAdmd[komd, etc. Peculiar to 
Bakbtiyàri are the change of intervecalio m to v: 
diii 2» djümd and the occasional change of sh to e: 
id > “ishdn, It is remarkable that some of these 
phonetical peculiarities were long ago noted by 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfi (Ta?riġh-i guzida, 537-8). He 
says that Luri (although full of Arabic words) does 
not have the peculiarly Arabic sounds, like $h, sh, g 
f and j, Inflection: Plural in gå, -ydl, -il, e.g. 
dnhi, óngdl, accusative in -d, -nä instead of ri 
yünd got ~ Inrd-guft; formation of the present: 
instead of Persian mi-; first Persian plural ending in 
cmn): ibkárimü(n) = mitkärim, Luri usually 
forms the preterite of active verbs as in Persian with 
the help of personal endings (active construction) 
and not like Kurdish and the majority of Persian 
dialects (including those of Fars) which give the 
preterite a passive construction. Vocabulary. In 
the present and preterite stems, Lurl usually follows 
Persian, but we find stems and words unknown in 
Persian: reanum, vitndum, "to throw”; tär, Udrom, 
tia, “eye”, ete. From the Mongol period, 
Luri has kept several expressions like: fusbmál, 
"chief of a clan", in. Mongol, fügkümel, "official"; 
faylul, “guard of the khin", in Eastern Turkl 
"camp, lager", cf. Budagov, ii, 102; Rürám, "en- 
campment", in. Mongol, Aüren, "camp, tent". 

As to the Fayll group, their dialect differs very 
little from ordinary Persian (Mann: “weiter nichts 
als ein stark abgeschliffenes Persisch"). 

There are in Luristin a few islands of Kurds of 
some importance, Such are in the north the Lak 
tribes [qv]. Among the Faylf, the Mabkt group (on 
the frontier of Kirmánsháb, at Hulaylán, and farther 
south) speaks a southern Kurdish dialect like that of 
the Kalhur. The Kurdishihan group (to the south of 
Pushti Kah) speaks a "Kurmandif' Kurdish. 
Linguistic conditions in the Pusht-i Koh still require 
further study. 

Bibliography: P. Lerch, Izslédoraniys, iii, 
pp. xi-xiv (German tr., Forschungen, ii); O. Mann, 
Kurze Skizze der Lurdialecte, in SB Pr. AW 
(1904), 1173-93; O. Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur- 
Stämme im süd-west. Persien, in Kurd.-Persische 
Forschungen, Berlin 1910, ii (bibliography, list of 
tribes, Mamásan] Küh-gilü", Bakhtiyár! and 
Vayli texts); D. L. R, Lorimer, The phonology of 
the Bakhtiari, London 1922; V. A. Zhukovski, 
Materiali dl'a iud. pers. nartiii, iii: dialects of the 
Bakhtiyäri Čarlang and Haftlang, Petrograd r922 
(texts collected in 1883-6, vocabularies Bakhtiyári- 
Russian and Russian-Bakhtiyar); K. Hadank, in 
the preface to O. Mann, Kurdisch-Persische For- 
schungen, Berlin 1926, iit. On the Mamésani and 
Kah-gal@% materials of Romaskevié, c. Bull, 
ead, de Russie (1919), 452. 

Literature. The Lur tribes and especially the 
Bakhtiyarls have a rich popular literature, fairy 
tales, epic fragments, celebrating the exploits of their 
heroes (like Muhammad Tak! Khán Car-Lang and 
Hididif Ikháni Haft-Lang), lyrics, songs sung at 
marriages (wdsinak) and cradle-songs (41a), These 
pieces aro often pretty and full of sentiment; ef. the 
collections by O. Mann and Zhukovski (the latter 
published an article ou Persian and Bakhtiyact lul- 
labies in the Zhuen, Min. Nerodn, Prosveshé (Jan. 
1889]); D. L. R. Lorimer aud E. O. Lorimer, Persian 
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ales, London 1919, 197-151; eidem, BakMiari tales 
(translations only). 

‘There are also Lur! poets writing in the established 
literary forms: Husayn Kull Khån Haft-Lang (killed 
in 1882), Nadim Mamásanl, Daftarl, Fayid (still 
alive in 1902), Izadi (d. 1905), “Al Asghar Khan 
Nihdwand! (cf. 0. Mann). A  Mitradj-ndma-yi 
Bakksiyari by Shaykh ‘All Akbar Mu‘ammam was 
lithographed at Tehran in 1314. A ghatal by Mulla, 
Zulf ‘All Kurranl was published by N. Y. Marr in the 
Comptes Rendus de l'Acad. de T U.R.S.S. (1922), 55-8; 
according to Marr, a tadkkira of Bakhtiyarl poets 
compiled by *Umman-i Sàmánl is in the library of 
Salari Fatib. Another similar tadkkira comes from 
the pen of Abmadi-yi Bakhtiyari. 

History. On the participation of the tribes of 

Khüzistàn and Fars in the fighting between Arabs and 
Persians in the early centuries of the Hidjra, see 
xurps. The caliphs interfered directly in the affairs 
of the country, especially in Lur-i Kü£ik (g.».]. The. 
fortunes of the Lurs were more closely associated 
with the Iranian dynasties ruling in Khozistan, at 
Shiei2, Isfahan, Hamadan and in the Zagros, sc. 
the Saffarids, Biyids, Kakwayhids, Hasanwayhids 
and their successors of the family of Abu "I-Shawk 
[see “anxāzmos]. 

We have coins of the Büyids struck at Idhadj 
(Codrington). In 323/935 the Bayid army marched 
through Luristan (Sis-Shipir-Khast-Karadj). The 
Hasanwayhid Kurds, whose capital was at Sarmadj 
(south of Bisiitin), extended their dominions into the 
valley of the Karkhi, Shapir-Khwast (— Khur- 
ramabid) formed part of their possessions about 400/ 

ix, 89; Tadjárib al-umam, ed. 
451). The Kakwayhid Garshasp 
sustained a siege by the SaldjGks in Shipir-Kh wast 
(4341042). The amirs of this last dynasty later 
settled in northern Luristin: the family of Zangi b. 
Bursuk in Shápür-Eh"*ást before 499/1105. Husám 
al-Din Alp-Kush at Dizh-i Mal! on the Karkhà 
before 549/1154 (Rahat al-sudar, ed. Iqbél, 285), A 
Turk Husim al-Din Shibla or Aksarl is mentioned 
as ford of Luristin and of a part of Khüzistin 
between 5471152 and $70/1174-5. A long inscription 
(Ratic?) on a stele near Khurramabad is still un- 
deciphered (cf. a copy in von Bode, ii, 298; Rawlinson 
thought he recognised in it the name of the Atabeg 
Shudjà* al-Din, but according to Curzon it has an 
earlier date (517/1123). 

In any case, all attempts from outside to subdue 
Luristàn or to take parts of its territory affected the 
tribal system very little, the development of which 
came to a head at the coming of the Atabegs. 

‘The principal source for the domestic history of 
the country is the Twrihh-i gusida (730/1330) based. 
in tum on the Zubdat altawdrikh of Djamal al-Din 
al-Kashanl (of which the Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
thek only has the first volume, no. 368 of Pertsch’s 
Catalogue). The Madjma* al-ansáb (ca. 743/1342:3) is 
based on independent oral tradition, but is less ac- 
crate, The Djahin-dri, although late (its author, 
Kadi Ahmad, died in 975/1567-8), uses unpublished 
data. The Sharaf-ndma (1105/1596) is based on the 
Zubdat al-awérikh or perhaps a good copy of the 
Ta?ribh-i gusida. According to these sources, which 
supplement the statements of the Arab geographers, 
the situation in Luristin about 300/92 was as 
follows: 

Tho Shül [see suörıstän]—who are not mentioned. 
by the Arabs before the Mongol epoch—occupied a 
part ("half") of Luristān. The wildyet of Shalistan 
proper (Ta?rikh-i gusida, 537, 539, 13) had a governor 











named Nadim al-Din Akbar (according to the 
Madimat al-ansid, the title Nadim al-Din was 
hereditary among the Shül), while the Lur territory 
under the Shül (probably Küh-GIlu) had a pishwt 
Sayf al-Din Makam whose family had been prominent 
in the country since the Sasánid period: he was of the 
Rüzbibál tribe, which the Ta’rikh-¢ guzida mentions 
among the Lur tribes. The rest of Luristàn was ruled 
by a family of Lur princes (independent of the 
Sha), of whom Badr ruled in the Great Lur and his 
brother Mansür in the Little Lur, Their dates are 
uncertain, Badr’s successor was his grandson Nasir 
al-Din Muhammad b. Khalil b. Badr (according to the 
Madima* al-ansab, Nasit al-Din was a nephew of 
Awrang (Rang] b. Muhammad b. Hilal). Nasir a 
Din was deposed by the Fadlaw! Kurds, who founded 
the dynasty of the Atabegs of the Great Lur and 
relied for support on tribes who came from outside 
Luristán (ef. above, under Ethnology). The same 
Fadlawi drove the Shál out of their settlements. 

We know nothing of Mansür, brother of the above- 
mentioned Badr. The tribes of Little Lur were 
directly under the caliphs, and in the north were 
subjected to the invaders. The founder (in ca. 580/ 
1184) of the native dynasty of the Atdbegs of Lur-i 
KOtik [9.v.] had to dispose of a rival Surkhab b. 
‘ayyar (probably a scion of the dynasty of Abu "I= 
Shawk which was called ‘Ayyar/‘Anniz; see Sax- 
wAttps). 

The history of the two dynasties of the Alabegs is 
filled with feuds, murders and executions, but in 
domestic affairs the state of the country was fairly 
prosperous, The Atibegs built bridges and madrasas 
(Ibn Battüta) and secured a peaceful existence for the 
inhabitants (cf. Ta?ribA-i gwsida, 550). The revenues. 
i each of the two Atábegs were estimated at a mil- 
lion dindrs, while each of them paid to the Mougol 
treasury a tribute of 91,000 dindrs only (Nuzhat al- 
buldb, 79). 

In the interval between the Mongols and the rise 
of Timür, the two Atibegs were vassals of the 
Mugaffarids. In 788/:386 and 795/1393 Tlmür 
ravaged Little Lur, but treated the Lord of Great 
Lur more kindly. In 795/1393 Timür passed through 
Kah-Gilà and Shülistán. The Timarids consolidated 
their power in Luristàn, and in 837/1433-4 the last 
Atibeg of the Great Lur disappeared. 

Safawid period, The lords of the Little Lur 
maintained their position, and by intrigue even suc- 
ceeded in extending their power over the plain to the 
west of the mountaius of Pusht-i Küh. After the 
execution of Sbàh-wardi Khan, Shah ‘Abbas instal- 
led in his place a wifi descended from a lateral line. 
of the old family. The possessions of this wali, 
Husaya Khin, were, however, somewhat reduced. 

After the disappearance of the dynasty of the 
Great Lur, the power had passed to the chiefs of the 
tribes composing this federation, Under Shah 
Tahintisp we find the title of Sardar of the local uias 
conferred on Tadi-Mir, chief of the principal clan, 
the Astaraki, Tadj-Mir, having neglected his duties, 
was executed and replaced by Mir Djahángir Bakhti- 
yarl (the Astaraki and Bakhtiyarl had come to 
Luristan after 600/r203-4; cf. Ta’rikh-i gusida). 
Diahángir, under the guarantee of Shah Rustam of 
the Little Lur, pledged himself to supply annually to 
the Safawid treasury 10,000 mules. In 974/1566-7 the 
governor of Hamadán was sent to remind him of his 
obligation (Sharaf-máma, i, 48). Henceforth, the 
Balghtiyarl tribe becomes of the first rank and, as 
usual, give name to the whole confederation. 

‘As to the Kah-Gilé territory, it was governed by’ 
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Khüns of the Turkoman tribe (Sbih-Sewen) of 
Alshir settled among the Lurs, In 988/1580 a dervish 
impostor claiming to be Shih lsmá?l Il bad a 
considerable success among the Djikl, Djawánikl 
and Bandini tribes, who killed several Afshar 
governors. In 1005/1596-7, as a result of the excesses, 
committed by the Afshar as well as by the Lurs, the 
governer of Fars, Alldh-wardI Khan, established the 
direct centre of his government in Kh-Gfla (Tarihi 
lan-àri, 198, 358). 

We do not know under what circumstances at the 
end of the Safawid dynasty (Fars-ndma-yi Nasiri) 
the group oi Mamásanl tribes, who bad migrated into 
the Great Lur (after 600/r203-4) occupied the ancient. 
Shülistàn [g. 

‘After the Safawids: During the troubles pro- 
voked by the appearance of the Afghéns before 
Isfahin, the wif of Luristan, ‘AMT Mardan Khin 
Fayll (a descendant of the Husayn Khan appointed 
by Shah ‘Abbas), played a considerable part. With 
5,000 of his men he took part in 1135/1722-3 in the 
defence of the capital. He was even appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian troops, but the other 
Kháns refused to take orders from him. When the 
Turks invaded Persia in 1137/1725, «AI Mardin 
Khan abandoned Khurramábid (which was oc- 
Supied by Ahmad Pasha) and retired to Khüzistàn, 
from which he undertook a diversion against Bagh- 
ad, The Turks who had gone through the Bakhti- 
yarl country and reached Firizin had to retire. Cf. 
‘AM Hazin, To?rikh-i alwdl, ed. Balfour, London 
1831, 115, 134, 137, 148, who was an eye-witness of 
the events; Hanway, The revolutions of Persia, ii 
135, 159, 168, 238; Malcolm, History of Persia, 
London 1829, on Bode, Travels, ii, 281-3; 
Vou Hammer, GOR, iv, 227. 

About the same time, several Bakhtiyarl kkans 
(Kásim Khán, Saff Khan) are mentioned as resisting 
the Aighàn and Ottoman invaders, but they did not 
agree well with AIL Mardàn FaylL In 1137/1724 
‘All Mubammad Husaya Khin Bakhtiyarl recognised 
as his suzerain a certain pretender who claimed to be 
prince Safi Mirza. The latter’s headquarters were in 
Küh-Güo; he was not taken till 1140/1727-8 (Han- 
way, ii, 168, 238; Mabdi-Khin, Tarikh-i djahdn- 
qudd-yi Nádiri, Tabriz 1284, French tr. Jones, 
London 1770, p. xxvii). The Afgháns do not seem to 
have penetrated into the Bakbtiyait country, and 
their expedition in 1136/1724 against Kùh-Gilù was 
a fiasco (Von Hammer, íi, aro; Malcolm, op. 
449). By the troaty of rr4o/r7278, the Afghan 
Ashraf ceded Luristin to Turkey with other western 
provinces. The Turks kept it (nominally) tll rr49/ 
1736, when Nüdir re-established the status quo 
(Hanvay, ii, 254, 347; Von Hammer, GOR, iv, 235, 
»2. 

Under Nidir, à certain Turkoman chief named 
Bábà Khàán Capushlu (Cawushlu) was appointed 
beglerbeg oí Luristán-i F'ayll. On the other hand, «AIT 
Mardan II Fayll was entrusted by Nadir ‘with 
diplomatic negotiations in Istanbul, Nadir in 1145/ 
1732 passed through Küh-Gllà with his troops, 
where Mubammad Khan Bald (the claimant to 
Shiraz) was defeated. The local Afshārs had to sup- 
port Nadir, who was one of their tribe. Sevoral ex- 
editions were sent against the Bakhtiyarl, among 
whom a new chief ‘AIT Murid Mamiwand’ (Cahir- 
Lang) had collerted together the malcontents. In 
1145/1732 Baba-Khin Capushlu way sent against 
him for the first time, In 1149/1736-7 Nadir Shah 
took the field against him in person, going via 
Diipalak and Burburüd. The Bakhtiyar country 
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was several times invaded, but the main blow was 
directed against the little-explored country south of 
Shuturdn-kih. ‘Ali Murid was captured and exe- 
cuted. The Bakhtiyari were decimated and deported 
to Djäm and Langar (in Khurāsān). A little later, 
Bakhtiyäri detachment distinguished itself in the 
assault on Kandahār (Mahdi Khân, op, eit., 116, 134, 
contains interesting geographical details; tr. Jones, 
i, 185, ïi, 18; SAN Hazin, 233, 253; Malcolm, ii, 21). 

The deported Bakhtiyäri returned from Khurāsān 
immediately after the death of Nadir (Tarikh-i ba‘d 
Nadiriyya, ed, Mann, 26), and when the dynasty of 
the latter was extinguished, the Dakhtiyàr chief 
“AI Mardan Khan (who is not to be confused with 
Che two wilis of Luristén-i Fayll) attempted to play 
a big part. In 1163/1750, along with Karim Khan 
Zand, he set up at Isfahàn a scion of the lateral line 
of the Safawids (Ali Dàwüd, under the name of 
Ismá*i III). The career of “guardian of the sov- 
ereign" acted by Nádir seemed to be certain for him 
also, but Karim Khán gained the upper hand; the 
troops of *Ali Mardàn, who included Lak of the tribes 
of Kalbur and Zangana, were defeated in 1165/1752; 
he escaped to Baghdad, but died there by the hand 
of an assassin; of, Mirza Sadik, Ta?rikk-i gifi-gushd, 
quoted by Malcolm, ii, 61 and note r; Von Hammer, 
GOR, iv, 475, 477; R. S. Poole, The coins of the Shas 
of Persia, London 1887, p. xxxv; Curzon, ii, 289. 

Karim Khin [pw], who had disposed of his 
Bakhtiyari rival, was himself a Lak of the tribe of 
Zand, settled in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Luristin-i Fayil. On the movements of population in 
his tims, see KURDS and Lax. In 2200/1785, when 
Dja‘far Khin Zand had to fall back on Shiraz, a 
number of Lurs and of Turks assembled at Isfahan 
under former partisans of SAI Murad Khan, but the 
town was soon occupied by Aka Mubammad Kadiar, 
who had nothing better to do than attack the 
Bakhtiyarls (‘Abd al-Karlm Shirâzi, Tarihi 
liyya, ed. Beer, 29; Malcolm, op. tit. ii, 179 'f.), 
which injured his popularity among the tribes. 

‘The Lur Bakhtivarl country was never completely 
assimilated during the century-and-a-half which the 
Kádjárs reigned. A résumé of the history of the Bakh- 
tiyarls in the roth century has been given by Curzon 
in ch. xxiv of his Persia and the Persian question. At 
first the Kunural family, descended from the brother 
of Alf Mardin Khin (see above), came to the front, 
but the expedition of the governor of Isfahin 
Manutibr Kbán Muttamid al-Dawla (whose real name 
was Yenikolopov; he was an Armenian from Tiflis) 
in 1841 put an end to the career of the llkhünt 
Muhammad Taki Khin of the Cahir Lang group, 
and the family did not recover, In ca, 1846 the 
Bakhtiyarwand (or Baydarwand, a family which 
claimed to be descended from a shepherd named 
Papl) rose to prominence in the Haft-lang group, 
and in spite of the assassination in 1882 of its chief 
Husayn Kull Khan (Hagigi! [khant) by order of the 
governor of Isfahan, Nasit al-Din Shah’s eldest son 
Mas‘ad Mirza Zill al-Sultin, under whose jurisdiction 
the Bakhtiyàri country fell, the family held on to its 
wealth and importance, The tribal khins did, 
however, now fall into a period of prolonged dispute 
over the leadership, with two factions of the Ilkhànis 
and Hadjdit Ikhaais on one side versus the Ilbegi 
family on the other. Eventually, a basic principle of 
power-sharing between the two families was estab- 
lished which was to endure until 1936, when Ridi 
Shàh Pahlavi placed the Bakhtiyari country under 
standard Persian civil jurisdiction; until this time, 
the country enjoyed virtual autonomy under the 
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rule of the Ikhăni and the Ibegi. The Ilhtnt- 
addi Dkhini group in fact enjoyed a superior 
financial and political position, in part because from 
1899 onwards they drew an investment income from 
Messrs. Lynch Bros, when the Bakhtiyarl Road, 
connecting Ahwiz, Shushtar and [sfahin, was 
opened, and then after 1905 from oil concessions, 
whilst ‘both families received subsidies from the 
British government during the First World War in 
return for Bakhtiyári support. The Bakhtiylris also 
played a considerable role in tbe Persian Constitu- 
tional period, in alliance with the SbI*T lam? and 
the urban-based constitutionalist reformers, achieving 
prominence in national as well as local affairs; by 
1912 Bakbtiyari khins held the governorship of 
seven cities in Persia, including Kirmān, Isfabān 
and Kishin, and one was Prime Minister (Samsim al- 
Saltana) and another Minister of War (Sardar Asad), 

The centralising efforts of the Kadjars had more 
effect in Luristān-i Fayl! (formerly Luri Küčik) in 
as much as, as a result of the governorship in Kirman- 
shah of the energetic prince Mubammad *AIT at the 
beginning of the roth century, the old family of the 
walis of Luristan found its rights reduced simply to 
the possession of Pusht-i Koh (see Cirikov, 227). 
‘The Pisb-Küh formed the Persian province of 
Luristan. Mubammad ‘All Mirza with troops and 
artillery marched through this province. In 1836 
Rawlinson followed him at the head of his Gariut 
regiment. After the famous expedition of Manučihr 
Khan (1841), his nephew Sulayman Khan Saham al- 
Dawia, governor of Khüzistin, maintained order in 
Luristán, but for the second part of the roth century 
Luristün was plunged more or less into a state of 
anarchy. It was not till r900 that prince ‘Ayn al- 
Dawla was able to restore order in Luristan, and at 
this time several explorers travelled freely in the 
disturbed province. But im November 1904 two 
British officers (Col. Douglas and Capt. Lorimer) on 
their way to Khurramabad were attacked and 
wounded by Lurs. A considerable agitation was 
stirred up among the Lurs (and in western Persia 
generally) by the appearance among them of the 
rebel prince Salar al-Dawla (several times after 
1905). In spite of the efforts of the Persian govem- 
ment, Luristán remained closed till r917, when with 
tho help of foreign representatives several caravans 
went from Dizful to Buradjird. About the same time, 
the Persian government conferred the rank of wali 
of Pish-Kih on Nagar ‘Alt Khān Amrā’ [see rak]; 
cf. Edmonds in Geogr. Jnal, (1922). 

‘The advent of Rigà Khän, later (1925) Riqā Shih 
Pahlavi, meant a declared policy by the central 
government of bringing the Bakhtiyari country into 
the normal framework of administration in Persia, 
part of which involved the forcible sedentarisation 
of semi-nomadic tribesmen; but with Ridà Shāh's 
deposition in 1941 and the period of weaker rule 
during the earlier years of Muhammad Ridd Shah's 
reign, many Bakhtiyarls and Lurs reverted to the 
seini-nomadic way of life they had been accustomed 
to, and this last still prevails amongst an appreciable 
section of the estimated 500,900 Lurs and Dakhti- 
yáris. 

Bibliography: A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, London 1953, 291-2; P. Avery, 
Modern Iran, London 1965, 164 fL; G. R. Garth- 
waite, The Bakhtiydri Khans, the government of 
Iran, and the British, 1846-rors, in IJMES, iil 
(1972), 24:44. (V. Mixoasky*) 
LUR-I BUZURG, 2 dynasty of Atabegs 

[see atapar] which flourished in eastern and 








southern Luristān between 550/rr53 and 827/ 
t423, tho capital of which was Idhadj [g.v.) or 
Malamtr, 

The eponymous founder of the dynasty, also 
known as Fadlawi, was a Kurd chief of Syria 
named Fadlüya. His descendants (the Diihdn-dr 
mentions 9 predecessors of Abi Tahir) migrated 
from Syria, and passing through Mayyafirikin and 
Adharbiydjin (where they made an alliance with 
the Amira Dibàdj (?] of Gllán), they arrived about 
Seofrooó in the plains north cf Ushturán-Küh 
(Lusistan). 

‘Their (x) chief Aba Tahir (b, ‘All) b, Mubam- 
mad distinguished himself in the service of the 
Salghurid Sunkxur (343-36/1248-61) in an expedition 
against the Shabankica (¢.v.). As a reward, Sunkur 
gave him Küh-Gllüya and agreed to send him to 
conquer Luristán. He succeeded in this, Abd Tahir 
assumed the title of Atübeg, and later quarrelled 
with Sunkur and made himself independent (ca. 
550/t155). (The Madjma* al-ansdb seems to confuse 
several individuals under the name Kid ‘All, to 
"whom it attributes the following successes: the 
defeat of the Shal (q.v.], the deposition of Nasir al- 
Din, last descendant of Badr, ruler of Luristan, and 
the defeat of the Khüzistán troops commanded by 
the Turk Eshek.) 

Under the son of Abü Tabir, (2) Malik (sic) 
Hazárasp (600-26 or 650/1204-29 or 12527), Luri- 
stan prospered, and new Arab and Iranian’ tribes 
flocked into it- Hazirasp drove out of Luristān the 
last remnants of the Shol and invaded Luristan 
proper. The Shül migrated to Fars. Hazirasp dis- 
‘puted with the Salghurids the possession of the 
fortress of Mandjasht (Mungasht, south-west of 
Malarnir), The possessions of Hazárasp were extended. 
up to a distance of 4 farsabhs from Isfahan. The 
caliph al-Nasit  (575-622/1180-1225) confirmed to 
Hazirasp the title of Atübeg. On the other side, 
Mazirasp inaintained friendly relations with the 
‘KhWarazm-Shih Muhammad and gave his daughter 
in marriage to his son Ghiyath al-Din (Djuwayal- 
Boyle, ii, 382-3, 471). (The Dishan-ar mentions two 
sos of Hazirasp: "Imád al-Din (d. 646/1248-9) and 
Nugrat al-Din Katha (4. in 649/2517); the former 
bought Zarda-Küh, where several members of the 
family were afterwards interred.) 

(3) Tikla (ca. 655-6/1257-8), son of Hazarasp and. 
dis Salghurid wife, successfully withstood four at- 
tacks on him by the Salghurid Atabeg of Fars, who 
‘was indignant among other things at the expulsion 
of the Shül from Luristin. Tikla took from Husi 
akDin Khalil (d. 640/1242-3?) certain districts of 
Lur-i KOik. He defeated the generals sent against 
him from Khézistia by the caliph. During tho 
Baghdad campaign of Hiligd Khin (655-6/1257-8), 
Tikla accompanied him in Kitbuka Noyan's division. 
(tamdn), He did not, however, conceal his feelings 
about the treatment inflicted on the caliph and 
Muslins. Hülágü took umbragc at this, and Tikla 
fled to Luristin and shut himsell up in Mándjasht. 
Hülàgü pardoned him, but later changed his mind 
and had him executed in Tabriz, Tikla was buried at 
Zarda-Küh. 

(4) Shams al-Din Alp Arghün succeeded to his 
executed brother and ruled for 15 years, He led a 
nomadic life. His winter residence was at Idhadj aud 
at Sis (probably Súsan on the Karün above Sbüshtaz) 
and his summer one at Djdy-i sard (on the upper 
waters of the Zanda-rid) and at Bazuft (source of 
the Karan). 

His son (s) Yüsut Shah had spent his youth with 
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Abaka Kin (663-80/1265-82) and even after being 
appointed in his father's stead, remained at the 
Mongol court with 200 horsemen, He took part in the 
war against Burak Khan [¢.t.), and distinguished 
himself in a skirmish with the Daylamis. To the pos- 
sessions of Yūsaf Shah, Abaka added Khazistan, the 
region of Küh-Gllüya and the towns of Firüzàn (7 
farsakhs above Tsfahán] and Djurbadnakan (Gul 
payagin). YOsuf Shah went to Kob-Glldya and at- 
taeked the Shül settled in the modem Mamasant 
country east of Kah-Gilaya. After the death of 
Abaka, Ydsuf Shah was forced against his will to go 
with 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 foot to the help of 
Ahmad Taküdar. The latter was defeated (683/ 
1284), and the Lurs retreated from Tabas to Natanz 
across the desert, where the majority died of thirst. 
After the accession of Arghan, Ydsuf Shah went to 
pay him homage and interceded on behalf of the 
former vizier Khwadja Shams al-Din, who had taken 
refuge in Luristan (ef. d'Ohsson, iv, 5). 

His son (6) Afrasiyab sent his brother Ahmad to 
the court of Arglyün while be himself remained in 
Luristin, where he put to death the members of the 
former vizier's family. Their relatives having taken 
refuge in Igfahan, Afrasiyab sent his kinsmen in pur- 
suit of them. At this moment arrived the news of the 
death of Atghin (690/1201). The Lurs killed the 
Mongol governor of Isfahan. Afrasiyab appointed 
members of his family to govern in Hamadam, Fars 
and in the territories reaching to the Persian Gulf, 
and even began io march on the capital. The Mongol 
general Amir Turak was defeated at Kührüd or 
Kuhrod (gv) near Kishan. Gaykhatu Khan sent 
Mongol troops against Afrasiyab and troops from 
Luri Kütik. Afrasiyad shut himself in Mandjasht, 
but after some time went to Gaykhatu who pardoned 
him. Returning to Luristàn, Afrásiyib massacred his 
‘own relatives and a number of the notables. Ghazin 
Khám (694-203/1295-1304) at first showed himself 
favourable to Afrisiyib, but in 696/1297, on the 
complaint of the Amir Hurkudak of Fars, Afrisiyab 
was tried and executed at Mabáwand (?) of Faráhán. 

‘The rank of Atabeg was next conferred on his 
brother (7) Nusrat al-Din Ahmad (695-730/1296- 
1330 or 733/1333), who had spent most of his life at 
the court of the Tikhans. According to the Madjma* 
akansib he introduced Mongol institutions (dyis-i 
mughil) into Luristin, Hamd allah Mustawit 
praises his able and prudent administration, which 
repaired the damage done by Afrasiyab. He was a 
friend of men of religion and several books were 
dedicated to him, like the TaPrith MuSdjam ji 
ahwāl-i mulak al-“Adjain of Fadl Allah Kazwini. The 
Madjma‘ al-ansab gives him the title of pir. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Baftita (Rilla, ii, 29-30, tr. Gibb, 1 
287-8), he built 160 madrasas (here — "hermitages"), 
of which 44 were at Iuhadj, and he had roads cut 
through the mountains. 

His son and successor (8) Rukn al-Din Yasuf 
Shah 1 (733-40/1333-40) was also a just ruler. His 
lands, according to the Madjmat al-ansib, extended 
from Basra and Khüzistin to Latamüstn (7) and 
Firüzin. He was buried in the madrasa of Ruknábid. 

His successor was his son (according to Iba 
Batata, his brother) (9) Muzaffar al-Din Afra- 
siyüb II (Abmad). Ibn Battata, travelling via 
Màdjü-Rámuz-Tustar, visited the capital Idhadj 
[g..] or Màlamir. He found the prince addicted to 
wine. The Arab traveller describes the peculiar 
customs of the Lurs, which he witnessed at the burial 
of the son of the "sultn". The latter's possessions 
included Tustar (Shûshtar) and extended to Gariwā? 























al-Rukh (the modern Kahyarulch in Carmaball west 
of Firüzan). During the ten days the Arab traveller 
took to cover this distance, he found shelter every 
night in a madrasa. At the same time (740) Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl mentions among the possessions of 
the Great Lur Diabalak (apparently the district to 
the north-east of Luristán and west of Gulpayagan). 

Next follows an obscure period. According to the 
anonymous historian of Mirz Iskandar, the suc 
cessor of Afrasiyab was his son (10) Nawr al-Ward 
(“rose-bud"), who ruled from 736/1335-6 (2) to 756] 
1355 and dissipated the treasures of his ancestors, 
According to the Diihdn-drd, Mubaramad Muzaffar 
of Fars (713-60/1313-59), learning of his dealings 
with Abd Ishak India, had bim blinded at Sas in 
756/1355. His cousin (the Djihdn-ird has "nephew") 
(m) Shams al-Din Pashang b. Ydsuf Shah II 
(2) succeeded him and ruled from 756/1355 to 780/. 
1278. At this time, Luristán became involved in the 
civil wars of the Muzaffarids (qv.]. Whea Shah 
Mansür, raking Shüshtar his headquarters, began a 
series of raids on the lands of Pashang, Shah Shudja‘ 
(elder brother and rival of Mansür, d. 786/1384) came. 
to the help of Pashang. We have coins of 762/1361 
and 764/1362-3 struck at Tdhadi in the name of 
Shudja* (S. Lane-Poole, Cat. of oriental coins in the 
Brit Mus., vi (London 1881], 235, 237). After the 
death of Pashang, a struggle began between his two 
sons, (r2) Malik Pir Ahmad and his younger 
brother (r2bis) Malik Hüshang, in which the 
latter was killed, (According to the anonymous 
historian of Iskandar, if he has been rightly under- 
stood by Howarth, Ahmad and HOshang were sons of 
‘Nawr al-Ward and the former was the immediate 
successor of his father.) Shàh Mansür drove out Pir 
Abmad and appointed in his stead a notable named 
Malik Uways. When Timor passed through Luristán 
in 795, Pir Ahmad came to meet him at Rim- 
Hurmuz Timür later received him graciously at 
Shiraz, confirmed him by a decree (il tamgha) in his 
hereditary possessions, and allowed him to repatriate 
2,000 families of Lurs deported by Shah Mangar. In 
spite of this, in 798/r395-6 Timir took as hostages to 
Samarkand the brothers of Pir Abmad and Afrasiyab, 
Ajter the death of Timar, Mirza Pir Mubammad 
imprisoned Pir Abmad in Kuhandiz. He was restored 
in 8rx/1408-9, but met his end im a popular rising. 
‘The son of Pir Ahmad (r3) Aba Sa‘Id, kept for two 
Years a hostage at the court of Mirzi Iskandar at 
Shiraz, succeeded his father and died in 820/147. 
His son (r4) Shāh Husayn died in 827/1424 by the 
hand of his relative (15) Għiyāth al-Dīn b. Käwūs 
b. Hüshang (rabis). The latter seized power, but the 
TimBrid Sultan Ibrahim b. Shahrukh sent troops to 
expel him and thus ended the rule of the l'adlawi 
family. Later, the power passed into the hands of 
local notables of the Bakhtiyari tribes (Shara/- 
nama, i, 48). 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatre: 
mère; Waşsāf, Tadjziyai al-amsár, ii, history of 
VüsulSbXi and Afrisiydb; MustawB, Ta'riM-i 
gusida, with the history of the Muzaffarids in ap- 
pendix, GMS facs. text, Leiden-London 19r0, 
537-47, 723, 725, 745, based on Rashid al-Din and 
the Zubdat al-tawdrikh ot DjamA! al-Din Kashinl; 
Mubammad b. Alt Shabinkict, Madjma® al- 
ansáb (in. 743/1342-3), appendix, cf. Royal Asiatic 
Society ms, Cat. Morley, no. xv, which contains 
the appendix on the Lur-i Buzurg, fols, 142-5 (the 
author's statements are somewhat confused); 
Zafar-néma, i, 438, 599, 619, rr; Mickhwand, 
Rawdat al-saf, ivi Kādi Ahmad Ghaffiri, 
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Diihan-dra (in 972/1564-s), British Museum, Or. 
141, fols. 137-140 contains some useful informa- 
tion; Sharaf-ndma, i, 23-32, based at the beginning 
on a good text of the Ta?riBh-i gusida; Khusraw 
Abarkühl, Firdaws altawdrikh, passage on the 
Great Lur in the tr. of the Sharaf-ndma of Charmoy, 
ila, 328-37; Hadidit Khallfa, Djihdn-numd, 286 (ct. 
Charmoy, ibid, ijr, roo-16); Münedidiim-bashl, 
li, 597-8; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii, 24, 28, 
230, 259) 490, 455, 589; iv, 5, 12, 62, 94, 114, 169- 
70, 58o; Howorth, History of the Mongols, ili, x40, 
407, 751-4, which uses the statements of the 
anonymous history of the grandson of Timir 
Mircd Iskandar, written in 815, ms. Bri 
Museum, Or. 1566; ms. Asiatic Museum of Lening- 
rad, $66 b, c. (V. Minorsky) 
LUR-I KÜCIK, a dynasty of Atabegs [see 

ATABAK] which ruled in northem and western 

Luristün between sBo/rrB4 and roofrsoy with 

Khurramabad as their capital. The Atbegs were 

descended from the Lur tribe of DiangrO™t (Djan- 

gardi?). The dynasty is also known by the name 

‘of Khursh¥ at from the name of the first Atabeg. (It 

remains to be seen if this name is connected with that 

of Muhammad Khurshid, vizier of the former rulers 
of Luristān before the rise of the Atābegs of Lur-i 
Buzurg.) After 730/1330, the power passed to another 
‘ine which later claimed to be of ‘Alid descent; at this 
time also, the title malik succeeded that of atabeg. 
The ancestors of the Kburshidis had entered the 
service of Husim al-Din (of the Turk tribe of Shühli 
or Shühla), who ruled Luristàn and Khüzistán about 
the end of the Saldjük period (ca. 550-8o/1155-84?). 

(1) Shudjā‘ al-Din Khurshid b. Abi Bakr b. 

‘Mubammad b. Khurshid was at first Shilma of a part 

of Luristan on behalf of Husam al-Din, but after the 

death of the latter (in 570/1174-5 or s8o/r184-5) 
became independent lord of the whole of Luri 

Kütik. He waged war on the Djangraw! (the tribe in 

‘which he had originated, but which was then being 

Tuled by his rival Surkhab b. ‘Ayyar) and besieged 

their stronghold Diz-i Siyah (in the district of 

Manrid and in th» wiléyat of Samha?). The inhabit- 

ants handed all Mánrüd over to him, but the caliph 

‘ordered Shugia¢ al-Din to deliver up to himself the 

stronghold of Mangarta (Mangere north of Kilab). 

In compensation, Shwdji* received tbe district of 

Tarüzak in. Khüzistàn. Shudjà* al-Din drove back the 

Bayat Turks who wore ravaging Luristán. He led a 

nomadic life and spent the summer at Kirit (in Bala 

Girlwa) and the winter at Dulur (Fihi Lurin in 

‘Pught-i Küh?) and at Malab (7). He died a cento- 

marian in 621/1224 and his tomb was venerated by 

‘the Lurs. His son Badr was killed by his nephew 

(3) Sayf al-Din Rustam b. Núr al-Din, who 

became Atäbeg and was a good ruler, Rustam was 

succeeded by his brothers first (3) Sharaf al-Din 

AbO Bakr and next (4) ‘Izz al-Din Garshasp. 

“The latter married the widow of Abi Bakr, Malika 

‘Khatan, who was the sister of Sulayman Shth Aywa, 

later commander-in-chief of the caliph al-Musta‘sim 

(Abit should be altered to Awa, name of 

a district in the time of the last Saldjüks; cf. 

al-sudür, ed. Ikbàl, 346; Djuwayni-Boyle, li, 421-2; 

Nushat al-kwlüb, ed. Le Strange, 107; Defrémery, 

Recherches sur quatre princes d’Hamadan, in JA 

11847], 177). When. (s) Husām al-Din Khalli b. 

Badr b. Shudjā killed Garshäsp, a struggle ensued 

between him and Sulaymān Shāh (Shihäb al-Din ?). 

‘The Lurs took Bahár (near Hamadin), but finally 

Khalil was defeated and killed near Sbápür-Khvast 

án 640/1242. 





















His brother (6) Badr al-Din Mas‘id went to the 
court of Mangi and returned in the train of Hülágü, 
‘This devout man, an authority on Shafi%l law, ruled 
tili 658/1260. He sbowed great kindness to the 
family of Sulaymán Sbàh when the latter was 
executed at the taking of Baghdad. Tho sons of 
Mastüd were executed by Abaka, who appointed as 
Atabeg (7) Tádj al-Din b, Husám al-Din Khalil, 
also executed by Abaķa in 677/1278-9. 

He had two immediate successors, the two sons of 
Mastüd of whom (8) Falak al-Din Hasan ruled a 
part of Luristàa (dilàr, wildy) and (8 bis) “Izz al- 
Din Husayn ruled the crown domains (india). The 
number of their troops was 17,000. They chastised 
the Bayat and reunited under their control all the 
Jands between Hamadan and Shüshtar and between 
Isfahan and the Arab lands. Both died in 692/1293. 

Gaykhátü appointed as their successor (9) Diamal 
al-Din Khidr b. Tadj al-Din, who was killed in 
693 near Khurramábád by (10) Husam al-Din 
“Umar b. Shams al-Din “Darnaki” b, Sharaf al-Din 
b. Tahamtan b. Badr b. Shudja‘, who relied for sup- 
port on the Mongol tribes settled in the lands ad- 
joining Luristin. The other rulers did not recognise 
this usurper and he had to make way for (11) Sam- 
4m al-Din Mabmad b. Nar al-Din b. *Izz al- 
Din Garshisp, who slew a certain Shihab al-Din 
llyàs and in turn was executed by Ghàzin in 695/ 
1296. 

(2) *Iaz al-Din Mubammad b. “ze al-Din 
(8 bis) was a minor, and his cousin Badr al-Din 
‘Mas‘id (son of 8) obtained from Oldjeytü the title 
At&beg and ruled over a part of Luristan (dilár), but. 
later Izz al-Din fully established his authority. 
Alter his death (716/1316 or 720/1320 his widow (13) 
Dawiat Khàtün retained a semblance of authority 
while the real power was in the hands of the Mongols. 
Such was the state of affairs when Hamd-Allih 
Mustawfl was writing his To*ridh-i gusida (ca. 730/ 
1320-30). Later, the malika (who according to the 
anonymous historian of Mirzà Iskandar became the 
wife of Yüsuf Shah of the Great Lur) found herself 
forced to surrender the throne to her brother (r4) 
*I2z al-Din Husayn who received investiture from 
Abi Sa*ld and ruled for r4 years. His son aud suc- 
cessor (15) Sh udjà* al-Din Mabmud was killed by 
his subjects in 750/1349-50. 

(16) The Malik ‘Izz al-Din b, Sbudja* al-Din 
was only r2 when his father died. The vicissitudes of 
his life are known from the record of them in the 
Zaarmima. ln 785383 the Muzalfarid Shih 
Shudjit with his army visited Khurramübad and 
married the daughter of “Izz al-Din, Another of his 
daughters was married to Abmad b. Uways Dial@ir, 
When Timür arrived in Persia in 789/1385, he was 
told of the depredations of the Lurs of Izz al-Din, 
Setting ont from Firüz-küh, Timür by forced marches 
reached Luristén, Buridjird was laid waste, and the 
fortress of Khurramabid razed to the ground. The 
ringleaders were thrown down from the tops of the 
cliffs. The fate of “Izz al-Din is unknown and we do 
not know if he was one of the Atábegs of Luristàn to 
whom in 789/1387 Timür granted an audience at 
Shiriz, but according to the anonymous historian 
of Mirza Iskandar, ‘Izz al-Din was captured in 790/ 
1388 in the fortress of Rümiyán (Armiyin, Wamiyan, 
situated near Burüdiird) and deportod with his son to 
Turkestin. At the end of three years both father and 
son were released. In 793/t39t ‘Izz al-Din played a 
part in the aggrandiscment of the Mugaffarid Zayn 
al-‘Abidin, son of his old suzerain Shih-Shudja 
When in 795/2393 Timi returned to Persia, he went 
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from Buridjird to Shoshtar. Luristan was overrun 
piece by piece and laid waste by the troops of Mirza 
*Umas, but *Izz al-Din escaped his pursuers. In 798/ 
1395-6 prince Mubammad Sultin, governor of Fars, 
extended his authority over all Luristan and Kho- 
zistin. In 8os/r402-3, we find a mention of the 
restoration of the fortress of Armiyan (2) near 
Burüdíird ordered by Timür, and under $06/1403-4 
the Zofar-ndma mentions the amval in Baylakin 
from Nihiwand of a courier bearing the head of “Izz 
al-Din, whose skin had been stuffed with straw and 
publicly exposed. His son (r7) SIdl Ab mad, whose 
irregularity in the payment of tribute seems to have 
provoked the punishment of his father, regained his 
possessions, after the death of Timar in 807/1405 and. 
ruled till S1s/r412-r3 (or 825/1422). (18) Shah 
Husaym ("Abbási", Le. descendant of (Abbás b, 
*AII b. Abi Talib), another son of *Izz al-Din, took 
advantage of the decline of the "Tmárids to extend. 
lis territory. He plundered Hamadàn, Gulpiyagàn, 
lsahàn and even undertook an expedition to 
Shahrazir, where the Baharlu Turks slew him in 871/ 
1466-7 (or 873/2468-0), His son (19) Shah Rustam 
supported Isma'il I; at this period, the lords of the 
Little Lur had already adopted the theory that they 
were of ‘Alid descent, The son of Rustam (20) 
Oghur (or Oghuz) accompanied Shah Tahmasp on 
his campaign of o4o/r533-4 against ‘Ubayd Allth 
Khan, and during his absence his brother (21) 
Djabangir seized power. He was executed in 949/ 
1542-3. The governor (Iala) of his son (22) Rustam 
Shah handed over the latter to Tahmasp Shah, who 
imprisoned him in Alamüt while Mubammad!, 
another son of Djahangir, was hidden by the Lure at 
Cangula. An impostor in Luristin gave himself out 
to be Shih Rustam Tahmisp, then released the true 
Rustam, who recovered his fief but had to hand over 
a third of it (do dang) to his brother (22 bis) Mubam- 
adl, At tbe instigation of the wife of Shah Rustani, 
the governor of Hamadin seized Muhammadi, who 
was shut up in AlamGt, The sons of Muhammadi 
plunged Laristán and the adjoining provinces into 
great disorder. Ten years later Muhammadi escaped, 
and conquered Luristin while Shih Rustam took 
refuge at the court of the Shah. Muhammad! estab- 
lished good relations with Tahurásp and Isma^ll 1I, 
but after their death submitted to the Ottoman 
Sultân Murad Ill (982-1003/1574-95), which earned 
dim an extension of his territory by the cantons 
west of Pughti Küh: Mandzll, Djesin, Badrat and 
Tursak. But relations with the Ottomans soon 
became strained, and Mubammadi became reconciled 
with the Safawids. 

(24) Shahwardt b. Mubammadt, who had 
escaped from Baghdad where he was living as a 
hostage, received investiture from Shah Muhammad 
Khudábanda after his father's dezth. At the time of 
‘the occupation of Nihawand by the Turks, Shah- 
ward! showed some signs of independence, In 1000/ 
1591-2 good relations with Shah ‘Abbas were re- 
established, with whom Shahwardi made the most of 
his alleged descent from ‘Abbas b. CAII and his 
Shitism (tashayya‘ wa ‘A bbasgiri). Shah ‘Abbis mar- 
ried his sister and gave him a Safawid princess in 
marriage. In roo2/z393- Shàhwardi ín a pitched 
‘battle killed the governor of Hamadan, Oghurlu 
Sultán Bayit, who was trying to levy taxes in 
"Burüdiird. Shah ‘Abbis, filled with wrath, left the 
‘Khurasan front and hastened to Khurramabad. 
Shábwardi crossed the Saymara (Karkha) and 
‘escaped to Baghdad. Luristin was given to Sultan 
Husayn b. Shah Rustam. in 1003/1$94-5 Shahwardt 





was pardoned and restored, but he was not long in 
relapsing. In 1o06/1597-8 Shah ‘Abbas took the 
field against him a second time. Shihwardl was 
besieged and slam in the fortress of Cangula (in 
Pusht-i Koh). Husayn Khan b. Mansir Beg Salwizt 
(2) was given Luristan, except Saymara, Hindmas (1) 
and Poshti-Küh, which were given to Tahmasp Kull 
Inania. This may be regarded as the end of the 
dynasty of the Atabegs of the Little Lur, although 
the dynasty of wülis of Luristin (later of Pusht-i 
Kah) claims descent from Husayn Khan, who was a 
cousin of Shahwardl. 

Bibliography: Mustawll, Tárikbi usida, 
facs. text, Leiden-London 1910, 547-57, 700; 
afar-náma, i, 305, 435, 587-8, S94, 788, BII; ii, 
515, 555; anonymous history of Mirza Iskandar, 
grandson cf Timür (utilised by Howorth); Kadi 
Ahmad Ghoffari, Djihdn-ra; Skaraf-ndma, i, 32- 
55; Alam-ara-yi CAbbdsi, Tehran 1314, 320, 342, 
367-70; Djihin-numá; Münedidiim. 

600; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 

171; Hammer, Gesch, der Ilchane, i, 162-5; Howorth, 

History of the Mongols, iii, 146, 406, 754. 

(V. Minorsky) 

LURISTĀN, “land of the Lurs”, a region 
in the south-west of Persia. In the Mongol 
period the terms "Great Lur” and “Little Lur” 
roughly covered all the lands inhabited by Lur tribes, 
Since the Safawid period, the lands of the Great Lur 
have been distinguished by the names of. Küh-Gllà 
and Bakbtiyari. At the beginning of the 18th century, 
the MamásanI confederation occupied the old 
Sholistdn [g.».] and thus created a third Lur territory 
between Küh-Gilà and Shiraz. 

It is however only since the r6th century that 
Lurá Kü&ik [q.v] has been known as Luristan (for 
greater precision it was called Luristán-i Fayll). I 
the roth century, Luristin was divided into two 
parts: 1. Pish-Kah, “country on this side of the 
mountains” (i.e, east of Kablr-Kth) and 2, Pusht-i 
Kah (country beyond the mountains), ie. west of 
Kablrküh. At the present day, the term Luristáo 
usually means Pfsh-küh, while Pusht-i küh means the 
Fayli country. 

‘The Mamasant territory and the Keh-Gilü 
form part of the province of Fars. The capital of the 
Mamasani is at Fabliyan, Kah-Gila (Kah-Djilaya, 
Küh-Galà) stretches from Basht (west of Fahliyán) 
to Bihbahan; this last town is the main centre for the 
tribes of KGh-Gild. To the south, the Kah-Gtw’t 
tribes descend as far as the Persian Guli. The moun- 
tains of Küh-GIlü and tbe frontier between its tribes 
and the Bakhtiyári are not yet well-known. The chief. 
rivers of Kah-Gild are the Ab-i Shirin which is formed 
by the junction of the Khayrabad and the Zohra, and 
in its lower course runs via Zaydin and Hindiyan, 
and the Ab-i Kurdistan or Djarrahi, one branch of 
which later runs into the Karin (g-v.] and the other 
towards Dawrak. On Küh-GHü, see the valuable 
Fürs-náwa-yi Nasiri of Hasan FasiPi (q.v. in Suppl.], 
the itineraries of Stocqueler, Haussknecht (Routen 
im Orient, Map iv), Wells and Herzfeld, and the 
general account in Bode, i, 251-89; i, 327-98; Ritter, 
 Erdhunde, ix, 132-44, is now very much out of date. 

The Bakhtiyari lands stretch from CahSrmaball 
(west of Isfabán) to Shüshtar; to the south, the 
Bakhtiyar march with the Küh-Giü, and to the 
north they go beyond the northern barrier of Luri- 
stn (Shuturdn-kOh, etc.). They are found at Faray- 
dan, Burburüd, Diilapagh, and in the cantons 
around Burüdjird (even before r&4o many villages 
had been purchased here by Mubammad Taki Khan 
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Cahar-Lang). Roughly speaking, the Bakbtiyart 
occupy the upper basin of the Zanda-rüd and of the 
Karin above Shüshtar. The works of Layard, 
Sawyer, Mrs. Bishop, Curzon etc. give a very ace 
curate picture of this mountainous country, in the 
centre of which rises the Küh-i Rang (12,800 feet 
high) which forms the watershed betwoen the Persian 
Gulf and the central Persian plateau. (It may be 
asked if the name Küb-i Rang is not the Mongol 
hiiren, “encampment, lager”, found in Luristin ?) 

The frontier between the Bakbtiyari and the Lurs 
proper follows the western branch of the Ab-i Diz, an 
important tributary of the Karin, Luristan (Pish- 
küh) is bounded on the east and west by the con- 
vergent streams of the Ab-i Diz and the Kakhra, 
while in the north the range of the Cihil-nd-balighin, 
Garrü, etc. separates Luristin from Nibdwand and 
Silàkhor (district of BurüJjird) To the west of 
Karkha, Püsht-i Küh begins. In the northwest, the 
frontier of Luristan runs to the southwest of the 
districts of Hulaylan and Harsin, which belongs to 
the province of Kirmanshah. 

The chief left bank tributary of the Karkha is the 
Kashgin (Rawlinson: Kashaghan) which is formed by 
two arms, The northern arm with its tributaries 
drains the beautiful plains of Hür-rüd, Allshtar and 
Khawa. The southern arm, separated from the 
northern one by the Yafta-kOh range, takes the name 
of the town of Khurramibad [¢.0.] near which it pas- 
ses. After the confluence of the two arms, the Kash- 
gin, running south-westwards, receives on the left 
bank the combined waters of the Kawgun and Tayin, 
which flow from Koh-i Haftàd Pahlü (south of 
Khurramábád) and the northern slopes of the Küh-i 
Gird. These two ranges are at right angles to the 
mountains which follow the right bank of the Ab-i 
Diz, which they separate from the valley of the 
Karkhā. Or. the right bank the Kashgin receives the 
Madiyin-rhd, “'river of the mare”. Above Kashgin, 
the Karkhā receives on its left bank several trib: 
utaries of less importance stil) little known (RGbar, 
ete.). Below Käshgān and also on the leit bank, the 
Karkbt receives the Fanl, Laylum (Lehlum) and 
Ab-i ZAl. This last river with its tributaries, Andrak, 
cte., rises in the southern slopes of the Küh-i Gird. 
‘The topography of the right bank of the Ab-i Diz is 
not well-known, The sources of the Baladrüd and its 
right-bank tributary the Kiráb lie a considerable 
distance to the north. The Balad-rid flows into the 
Abi Dir between Dizfül and Susa. The Kir-ab 
receives on its right bank the waters of the KüLiib 
which come down from the high valley of Mangarra, 
which with the peaks that surround it form a kind of 
natural bastion and separate the basin of the Balad- 
rid from that of the Ab-i Zl, The Sabra-yi Lur 
plain, formerly well-irrigated, lies north of Diefül and 
south of Kir-&b ("pitch-water"), whose naphta 
spring has been known since ancient times. It was 
probably here that Darius settled a colony of Greeks 
(Ritter, ix, 201). 

The interior of Luristán presents a series of moun- 
tain ranges, which stretch north-westwards to south- 
eastwards, the direction usual in Persia, and rise one 
behind the other between the plain of Susiana and 
the northern barrier (height about 9,000 feet). 

Ancient history. The lands now occupied by 
the Lur tribes have been inhabited since the period 
before the arrival of Iranians in them. This region, 
being at a considerable distance from Assyria, was 
mainly under the influence of Elam; Susa, where 
there have been found traces of occupation going 
back to the third millenium B.C., lies just at the 














entrance to the mountains of the Little Lur. The 
purest traces of the local culture and of this alone are 
found more to the south-east. Just as the Atäbegs of 
the Great Lur had for their capital Idhadi {g.v.] or 
Malamir, so in very early times, the lords of this 
district, the kings of Aiapir (Hapirti?), whatever 
were their relations with the rulers of Susa, had 
control at least of the Karin valley. The site of 
‘Malamic (ci. de Bode, Layard, Jéquier in de Morgan, 
 Délísation en Perse, 1902, lil, 133-43, and Hüsing, 
Der Zagros wnd seine Volker, Leipzig 1908, 49-50), 
with its purely indigenous (Elamite, non-Semitic) in- 
scriptions and bas-reliefs, is an important point. The 
discovery by E. Herzfeld (Reisebericht, iù ZDMG 
[1926], 259) in the Mamasanl region of a bas-relief and 
bricks bearing Elamite characters (1,500-1,000 B.C.) 
is valuable as indicating the extent of Elamite 
penetration into the Lur mountains. Küh-Gilü lying 
between Susiana and Persis may correspond to the 
still-unknown region of Anshan |(Anzan), out of 
which came the ancestors of Cyrus the Great. On the 
survival of this name near Shushtar, cf. Grundr. der 
iran. Phil., ii, 418 (according to Ravlinson: Assin). 

The antiquities of the valley of the Upper Karan 
(the two Sasan, Lurdagin, the mounds of Salm, Tar 
and Irag)) are insufficiently known (Layard, Sawyer). 
According to Sawyer, the higher Bakbtiyarl lands 
are “singularly devoid of any ancient landmarks". 

Mention should be made of the great importance of 
Luristan, from at least the iater fourth millenium 
B.C., as a centre for metal-working, with an industry 
distinguished from other local ones by its greatly- 
varied and richly decorated range of bronzework, 
made by the cire-perdue process. This bronzework 
has some sub-human decoration, but is especially 
notable for animal motifs. This zoomorphic decora- 
tion probably stemmed originally from Elam, which 
much influenced Luristin till the destruction of 
Elamite political power by Nebuchadnezzar I (ca. 
1124-1103 B.C) of Babylon, after Babylonian 
influence is visible in Luristin art. The bronze 
industry continued until the 7th century B.C,, in 
association with equally fins ironwork; see P. R. S. 
Moorey, Prehistorie copper and bronze metallurgy in 
Western Tran (with special reference to Luristan), in 
Tran, Jnal. of the BIPS, vii (1969), 131-53- 

The western part of Luristin in the strict sense of 
the word is known as Masabadhin and Pusht-i Kah. 
No monuments of very great antiquity have yet 
been discovered in Pish-kūh except the caves 
(Median?) of Se-darin between Müngarra and 
Khurramabad, see Cirikov, 129. The early inhabitants 
of Luristan were the Kashshu = Koooaiot, who 
imposed their rule on Babylon between 1750 and 
1650 B.C. The Achaemenids paid the Kossaioi for th 
right of passage by the Babylon-Ecbatane rout. 
These highlanders were temporarily subdued by 
Alexander the Great, Antigonus, pursued by Eu- 
menes, traversed the heart of the Kossaian country, 
according to Rawlinson on the route Pul-i-tang- 
Kaylan pass-Khurramabad (Ritter, Erdhunde, ix, 
335). The Kossaians (who should perhaps be distin. 
guished from the Klaotot = Ovétot = Uwadia = 
Khàz) spoke a language different from that of their 
neighbours, but in it we already find proper nouns 
borrowed from Indo-European, Cf. E, Meyer, Gesch. 
der Alteriums, ijz, Belin 1913, $ 455; Hüsing, Der 
Zagros, 24, and Autran in Les langues du monde, 
Paris 1925, 283. (The name Kashshu has perhaps 
survived in that of the river Kashgan.) 

It is also probable that northern Luristin was 
more or less dependent on the land of Ellipi, often 
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mentioned by the Assyrians. This region, which was 
considerably’ influenced by Media, is now located in. 
the province of Kirmánghih. Cf. Andreas, Alinza, in 





ancient history, 1924, 

We know very little about the Macrt mol, a people 
who (Herodotos, v, 49) were bounded on one side by 
the Armenians and on the other by the Susians 





(Reinach, Un peuple oublié: les Matines, in Revue des 
Études Greeques, vii [1894], 313-18). 

Here we can only call attention to these various 
ethnic elements buried in the later strata of Iranian 
invasions. In the name of Faraydan, a canton in the 
northeast of Bakhtiyari, we have a reminiscence of 
tho Median tribe of Paraitakenoi (Herodotus, i, 110) 
and of the province of Ilxpartaxyvh (Strabo, i, 80), 
which lay between Media and Persia (in Assyrian: 
Partakka, Partukka; cf. Streck, in Z4, xv, 363). The. 
Iranicisation must have been accelerated by the 
formation of the great empires, Achaemenid, Mace- 
Jonian, Parthian and lastly Sasinid. There are many 
Sásánid towns in the valley of the Karkhà. Many 
Sasinid buildings are attributed by the natives to the 
Atabegs of Luristan, who were certainly nothing 
more than the restorers. The complicated system of 
bridges is very remarkable (cf. the photographs in de 
Morgan, Étwdes géogr., ii, and Études archéol., Paris 
1896-7, 360-74), and the roads which may still be 
traced on the upper courses of the rivers of Susiana. 
‘The remains of roads, paved ot hewn out of the rock, 
may be seen at Tang-i Sawlak (between Bihbahin 
and Mālamir) near the Säsänian bas-reliefs (Je Bode, 
i, 353, 364), to the east and west of Mälamir (de Bode, 
i, 390, ii, 820: diddda-yé aldbakén), between Dizíül 
and Kirib (Rawlinson, A march from Zokab, 93), to 
the south of Khiwa (djddda-yi Khusraw, Civikov, 
216-21), All these works are evidence of a systematic 
and continuous penetration. But since at the end of 
the 4th/roth century the inhabitants of the plain of 
Khizistn had not yet forgotten the Haz language 
lal-Mulsaddasi, 418), colonies of theancient stocks may 
have survived in isolated corners of the mountains. 
The Lur highlands only assumed their present ethnic 
character under the Atabegs. 

The knowledge of the Arab geographers about the 
Lur country is very summary, although they describe 
the routes between Khdzistin and Fars (cf. Schwarz, 
Tran im Mittelalter, 173-80; Arvadjan-Shiraz, 190; 
Arragjan-Sumayram), between Khuzistin and Ista- 
han (the road started from T.nadj; Tb Khurradadh- 
bib, s7; al-Mukaddasl, 4o) and lastly, between 
Khizistin and Djibal. As to these last routes, al- 
Istakhri, 196, reckons from al-Lur to Shapir-Kh ¥ast 
30 farsakas, from there to LAshtar (= Allshtar) r2 
Jarsaths, from there to Nihiwand 10 farsakhs (the 
road must be that which follows the upper waters of 
the Baladrüd). A few details of this route are cleared 
up by al-Mukaddast, yor, who gives the following 
eight stages: Karadj ig.v,}—Wafrawand—Darkéin— 
Khurüdh (certainly — Hürüd, Hürrüd, north of 
Khurramábád)—Sábur-Khuwás (4 Shàápür-Khvàst 
= Khurramibad)—Krkaysh (?}—al-Khan—Razmia- 
nin—al-Lur. Al-Mukaddasi, 4:8, also makes one 
suspect the existence of a road along the Ab-i Diz: 
from al-Lur to al-Diz, two stages, from there to 
Rüyagin one stage, from there to Gülpáyagin 4o 
farsakls through uninhabited country (mafáza). 

Among the inhabited places in modern Luristán 
may be noted the following: the town of al- Lür, 2 
Jarsakhs north of Dizfü! (Kantarat Andamish), the 
Site of which should be sought in the plain of Sabra-yi 
Lur near Salihabad; the town of Laghtar, now 














disappeared, was certainly in the plain of Allshtar; 
ani the town of Shàpür- Kh vást. The exact loca- 
tion of the latter is important for the comprehension 
of certain events in the sth/stth century (Ibu al- 
Athir, ix, 89, 146, art; x, 166; Ta?ribk-i guzida, $57). 
Rawlinson had identified Khurramābād with 
Shápür-Khist (ef. Le Strange, Lamds, 202). The 
combined evidence of al-Istakhri, 196, 201, of the 
Nushat a-hwlüb, 70, 176, and particularly of the 
itinerary of al-Mukaddas, 4or, fully justify Raw- 
linson’s identification (against Le Strange). The 
change of name, or moving of the site (cf. Schwarz) 
must have taken place in the 7th/r3th century. The 
Nushat al-bulid (740/1340), which does not include 
Shápür-Kh ist in its enumeration of the towns of the 
Little Lur, is the first source to mention Khur- 
ramábid (a town in ruins), It is, on the other hand, 
not at all probable that the wilayat of Man-rid, the 
alleged ancestral home of the Lurs, is near Khurra- 
mad, It should be sought to the north of the town 
ol akLur near Man-garra (= Mingarra). Samba, 
mentioned in the Ta?rith-i gusida, 548, was ia Man 
rid; its fortress Diz-i Siyah must correspond to the 
fort of Diz which defends the entrance to Müngarra 
and was destroyed by the walt of Pusht4 Küh im 
1895 (Mann, Die Mundarten der Lurstdmme, 117). 
Finally, the stronghold of Girit (Ta?rikh-i guzida, 
549, 552) is mentioned by Čirikov, 133, among the 
encampments of the tribe of Papi (to the south of 
Khurramābād). 

Economic conditions. Apart from the Bakh- 
tiyāri districts near Isfahün, where there are flour- 
ishing villages, the Lur territories inhabited by 
nomads or semi-nomads only export the products of 
their cattle-rearing, But the fortunes of the part of 
Luristin lying along the northern rim of the Ahwz 
plain have been transformed by the development of 
the oilfields of Lali, Masdjid-i Sulayman, Naft Saffd 
and Haft Kel from the time of William Knox 
D'Arcy's oil discoveries at Masdjid-i Sulayman in 
1908 and the subsequent development of these 
oilfields by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (see 
Cambridge history of Iran, i, 518 f£.). Also, Luristin 
is now crossed by the Trans-Iranian Railway, which 
follows the Ab-i Diz valley northwards to Arak 
(Sultanabad), Kum and Tehran. Already before 
1914, surveys were begun by the Persian Railways 
Syndicate for the Mubammara (later Bandar Shi- 
püri—Dizfül— Khurramibid section of what was to 
be a Trans-Persian Railway, and by the end of 1929 
the southern section from Bandar Sbápür to Andi- 
mishk had been completed, that one through Luri- 
stn being completed in the 1930s. Luristàn has thus. 
continued to play a significant role, as it did in an- 
cient times, as a region crossed by routes connecting 
the main urban centres of western Persia, 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the text and to the articles saxurrval, 

TpHADI, KARKHA, KMURRAMABAD, KURDS and 

SHOLISTAN, see Stocqueler, Fifteen months’ pil- 

grimage through Khuzistan, London 1831 (cf. Bode, 

i, 325); Aucher Eloy, Relations de Voyages, Paris 

1835, 270-85, 329-31; H. Rawlinson, Notes on a 

March from Zohab, in JRGS, ix (1839); Ritter, 

Erdkunde, Berlin t840, ix, 144-58, 109-219, 323- 

411 (principally from Rawlinson); A. H. Layard, 

Ancient cities among the Bakhtiari Mountains, in 

IRGS (1842), 102-9; Bode, The country of Mama- 

seni and Kuhgilu,in JRGS, xiii (1843), 75-85; idem, 

From Behbehan io Skuskar, in. ibid., 86-107; idem, 

Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845; 

Layard, A description of the Province of Khuzistam, 
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in JRGS, xvi (1846), t-105; Loftus, On the geology 
of the Turco-Persian frontier, in Quarterly J. 
Geological Soc., x (1854), 464-7, xi (1855), 247-344 
(esp. 25r.s: Dizfal-Shurramabad, map ix, in 
colours, and figures 3-8); Lady Shell, Glimpses of 
life, London 1836, 303-422 (lists of the tribe by 
Col. Sheil); Loftus, Travels and researches in 
Chaldaen ond Susiana, London 1857; Comte 
Rochechouart, Souvenirs d'un voyage en Perse, 
Paris 1867, 9t; F. Spiegel, Érdrisehe Altertiimer, 
187, t, 105-13, 751-8; Cirikov, Puteroi hurmal 
(1849-52), St. Petersburg 1875, 85-8, 122-31, 
13141: Dizfül-Müngarra- Khurramábád-Burüiird ; 
art-41: Kirmänshāh- Hulaylan - ‘Al-gīidjän-Djäy- 
dar-Pul- tang- Kal'a-1 Riga-Shüsh ; 269-81: Dizfül- 
Diaydar- Rübir-Shirwn-Asim-bád (Asmán-a). 
Hirün-ibàd-Kirind; 379-424: KhánikIn-Mandall- 
Hawlza-Shügb-Dizfül-P3-yi pul; Dakka-Dib«i Lu- 
rin-Cangula-Mandali-Khinikin; BB-rzr:  Khüzi- 
stin and Luristin (after Layard); 132-3: Pish-Küh 
(tbe English Russian exploration of 1849-52 is the 
foundation of modern maps); Khurshid Efendi, 
Siydhet-ndma-i kudiid, Russian tr. from Ghamazov, 
St, Petersburg 1877, 84-109: Fayli, Djasān, Badra, 
Mandall; 575-80: Pushii Küh; A. Houtum- 
Schindler, Reisen im südwestlichen Persien, in 
Zeitschr. der Gesell. für Erdhunde, xiv (1879), 38-67, 
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aydan, Burbarid, — Diipilak-Burüdiird-Khur- 
ramübid, two routes to Dirfül-Rám-hurmuz- 





Ahwia);'Rivadaneyra, Viaje en Persia, Madrid 
3880, ii (Nihiwand-Burtidjird-Khurramabid- 
fü); Lady Anne Blunt, A pilgrimage to Nedj, 
London r851, ii, 113-223, ‘Amira-Dizfll-Bihb: 

hin; Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
Isfahn-Cighakh ir-Duak-Sulaidjan-Khons: 
L. Wells, Surveying tours in Southern Persia 
(Bibbabin-Shiréz), in Proc. RGS, v (1883); Col. 
Bateman Champain, On the various means of com- 
munication between Central Persia and the Sea, in 
Proc. RGS (March 1883); ibid, discourse by M. 
Mackenzie (cf. Mackenzie, Communication 10 the 
Earl of Derby by Gray Davis and Co., London, 13 
October 1875); Layard, Early adventures, London 
1887, Hii; Col. M. S. Bell, A visit 10 He Karun 
River and Kum, in Blackwood's Magazine (April 
1889) (Buradjird-Dizfül); A. Rodler, Bericht über 
tine gtolog, Reise im westl. Persien, in SB Ak. 
Wien, zcvii (1889), i, 28 (cf. Pet, Mitt., 1889, 27) 

Sulánabid-Dj&palak-Shuturn-Küh (3,500 me 
tres Cighakhor-Cr-Mabüll-Faraydan; H. Blosse 
Lynch, Across Luristan to Ispakan, in Proc, RGS 
(Sept. 1890); W. F. Ainsworth, The River Karun, 
London 1890; Isabella Bishop, Journeys in Persia, 
London 1891 (letters xiv-xx; Iştabān-Shalamzār- 
Kühi Rang-MisIr-B&düsh- Khánábád-Khur-ram- 
abid-Burdgjird); G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, ch. xxiv; the 
southwestern provinces, 268-320; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientifique, Etudes géogr,, Paris 1895, 
wgt+56: Burddjird; 157-213: Northern Luristin; 
214-48; Pusht-i Kab; fine illustrations; the map 
of Elam was published separately in r895; H. A, 
Sawyer, The Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam, 
in Geogr. Jnal. (1864), 481-501 (cf. idem, Report 
on a reconnaissance in Bakhtiari country, Simla 
1891, 1-108); A. G. Tumanskil, OF Kaspiiskozo 
mora h Hormuzskomu prolivu, in Stornik malerialoz 
po Asii, lxv (St. Petersburg 1896) (Burüdiird- 
Işfahän); Tomilov, Oket o poyesdhe po Persii, 
Tiflis 1902, 160: Dizfül-Khurramabád-Burüdii 
Lady Durand, An autumn tour in Western Persia 
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(7899), London 902  (Isfahin-Ahwiz-Dizfül- 

Khurramabid-Buradjird); Feuvrier, Trois ans a 

la cour de Perse, Paris n.d. (around Burüdiird); 

W. Barthold, [stor -geogr. obtor Jrana, St. Peters- 

burg 1903, 121-9 (Luristan); Strauss, Eine Reise 

an 4. Nordgrense Luristans, in Pet. Mitt. (1905), 

265-71; Smirnov, Luristan, in Isvestiga Shtaba 

Kavkaz. Okruga, Tiflis 1905, no. 11-12, 1-53 (from 

French and Persian materials); E. Herzfeld, Eine 

Reise d. Luristan, in Fet. Mitt, liii (1907), 49° 

63, 7790 (Khiniin-Saymara-Ahwàz- Küh-Gilü- 

Shiraz); D. L. R. Lorimer, Report on Pusht-i Kath, 

1908; H. Grothe, Wanderungen in Persien, Berlin 

x9ro (Pusht-i Kàh); H. d'Allemagne, Du KAhoras- 

san au pays des Hackhtiaris [sic], Paris ror, iv, 

137-216 (Işfahān-Djunagūn); Minorsky, in Mate- 

rali po vostoku, St. Petersburg 1915, ii, 276-325: 

Dixfil-Duwayridj-Baksiya-Mandall; H. L, Rabino, 

Les tribus du Louristan, in RMM (1916), 1-46; 

Watelin, La Perse immobile, 1921 (some photo- 

graphs of Luristān); C. J. Edmonds, Luristan, 

Pishi Kuh and Bala-Gariveh, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 

1922), 335-56; (June) 437-53 (Müngarra; Dizfüi- 

Khurramabad-Kirmanshah); much new and inter- 

esting information (Edmonds mentions the ex- 

plerations of Burton (1897), Williams (1908) and 

A. T. Wilson (19:1) the results of which do not 

seem to have been published); Maunsell, The 

Land of Elam, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 1925), 432-7 

(Pusht-i Küh); Cl. Anet, Fewilles fersanes, Paris 

1924, 214-55 (Cahür-Mabáll); M. C. Cooper, Grass, 

New’ York 1925 (an admirably illustrated book 

studying the seasonal migrations of the Bakhtiyart 

tribe Bàbà Abmadi: Shüshtar-Shimbár-Zarda-küh- 
tribe Baba Ahmadi: Shoshtar-Shimbar-Zarda- 

kGh-Cahar-Mahail, subsequently made into a 

film). (V. Minorsky *) 

LORKA, Lorea, a town of Eastern Spain 
lying between Granada and Murcia and having a 
population at present of 58,600. It is the ancient 
Tluro or Heliocroca of the Romans. In the Islamic 
period, it formed part of the kira of Tudmir ( 
‘and was famous both for the richness of its soil and 
subsoil and for its strategie position. Its ign was one 
of the most substantial in Andalusia. It is situated at 
1,200 feet above sea-level on the southern slope of the 
Sierra del Cáno, and dominates the course of the 
river Guadalentín. Under Arab rule it usually shared 
the fortunes of Murcia, and reverted to Christian 
rule in 1266. 

Bibliography: ldrisi, Sifat al-Andalus, text 
196, tr. 239; Yàküt, iv, 369-70; E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Documents inédits d'histoire almohade, Paris 1927, 
index; E. Tormo, Levante, Guias-Calpe, Madrid, 
387 ff. (E. Lévi-PROVEMCAU) 
LORI [see cout]. 

LOT, the Biblical Lot (Genesis, xiii, 5-13, 
xvii-xix). The Kur'àn, where his story is told in pas- 
sages belonging to the second and third Meccan 
periods, places Lüt among the “envoys” whose 
career prefigures that of Mubammad as a man in 
conflict with his compatriots, those at whom his 
message is directly aimed; the crimes of the''people of 
Lat" were, besides the refusal to believe, their 
persistence in vices such as lack of hospitality and 
homosexual practices, a misconduct punished, in 
spite of intercession by Ibrabia [¢.v.], by the dispatch 
of angels of destruction who utterly devastated the 
sinful city, which is not identified by name, simply 
described as aL-mw'tafike (pl. al-mw'tafikal), a trans- 
position of the Hebrew word maàpeha ("over- 
turning”), used in the Bible in reference to the 
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destruction of Sodom and ol its three sister cities. 
The city was buried under a shower of marked stones 
(sidjill; Làt and his family were saved, with the 
exception of his wife, who disobeyed the prohibition 
and turned round during the flight. The relevant 
Kur'ànic data have been collected by H. Speyer. Die 
biðlischen Ersählungen im Qoran, Gräfenhainichen 
1933, repr, Hildesheim 1961, 151-8; and by R, 
Blachère, Le Coran, major edition, ili, Paris 1951; 
t203, single-vol. edition, Paris r957, index, 
see also R. Paret, Der Koran, i. Ubersetsung, 
Stuttgart 1966, 130, i, Kommentar und Konkordans, 
Stuttgart 1970, 165; W. Montgomery Watt, Bell’s 
Introduction to the QuPan, Edinburgh 1970, 130 ff. 
and index, 227) D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes 
musulmanes dans le Coram, Paris 1933, 46-8; presenta- 
tion in apologetic form by the Muslim scholar ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. Sayyid Abmad al-Nadidiar (ca. 1278- 
1350/1862-1941; see ZiriklI, Aém, iv, 333), Kisas 
ndiyä?, Cairo 1386/1966, 95, 112-18. 

"The "traditions" passed on by Kur’ânie commenta- 
tors, historians and compilers of cautionary tales, 
rely for the most part on Biblical details which are 
not found in the Revealed Book, on elements bor- 
rowed from the Jewish Aggada or freely invented; 
the iniquitous judgments of the people of Usdim 
(Sodom), the theme of the bed of Procrustes, em- 
phasis on the wickedness of Lot's wifo, names 
tributed to anonymous characters in the Scriptural 
account; for details, see the article by D. Heller in 
EP; summary of Jewish legends, with sources, in 
Ginzberg's The legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 
1909-38 (and re-impression) i, 245-7, v. 241, n. 175, 
not forgetting M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge zur 
semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden 1893, 132-41. We set 
forth here only a few references: al-Țabari, Tafsir, 
original edn., viii, 164-6, new edn. Dir al-Ma‘arif, 
Cairo 1957, xii, 547-53; idem, Annales, i, 266 if., 321, 
325-43; akYakübl, Tarib, ed. Houtsma, 22-4, 
Nadjaf 1384/1964, 17-19, see Smit, Bijbel en Legende, 
Leiden 1907, 30-2; a later version which (like al- 
Ya'kübi) follows the Biblical text quite closely, by 
Rashid al-Din, tr. K. Jahn, Die Geschichte der Kinder 
Israels, Vienna 1973, 35, 36, 38. Popular and cau- 
tionary versions: al-Tha‘labl, Kisas al-anbiya?, 
Cairo 1328/1907, 65-7, Cairo 1371/1951, 64-6; 
Kisa"l, Kisas al-anbiyd?, ed. 1. Eisenberg, Leiden 
1922-3, i, 245-9. In hadith as properly defined, Lat 
appears in reference to Kur’in, XT, 82/80, in a 
context giving evidence of the modesty of Mubam- 
al-Bukbiri, Sakih, Anbiyé?, 1x (ed. Krehl, ii, 
347; sullni edition, repr. Cairo 1378/1958, iv, 179); 
Ibn Mádja, Sunan, K. al-Fitan, 23, cd. M. Fwüd 
‘Abd al-Büli, Cairo 1373/1953, no. 4962, 1335 ff.; 
see Wensinck, Concordance, iii, 165 ff. 

On the basis of the proper noun Lat, and by as- 
sociation with the authentic Arabic root Le (vith 
the sense of "sticking", "adhering"), a group of 
words was formed to indicate unnatural vice [see 
vwAr). 

In common with other “prophets” of the Kur’an, 
the figure of Lot was invested with a mystical sig- 
nificance by Ibn ‘Arabi [7.v.}, who considered him 
the symbol of the spiritual force that subdues the 
passions of the concupiscent soul. (Fuss al-hikam, 
13, ed. Abu "Al? ‘Afifi, Beirut 1365/1946, 126-3 
and editor's commentary, 155-62). in the same 
spirit are the reflections of the Indian Sif Shah 
Wall Allah (1703-62) in his Tali al-ahidith fi 
rumits bisas al-anbiy, abridged tr, J. M. S. Baljon, 
A mystical interpretation of Proplitic tales by an 
Indian Muslim, Leiden 1973, 20-2. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V. 
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(B. Herrer —{G. Vajva)) 

LOT ». YAHYÀ (sec A2 mismar). 

LUTE [see 1-05]. 

LUTF (4, the oprosite ol. MigMán [g.v.). Deri- 
vatives of the root |--f are used in the Kur'àn in two 
senses, as (a) kind (c£, XLII, 13) and (b) subtle 
(XXXI, 15; VI, 105; XXXIII, 34; LXVI, 14; XXII, 
62), Senses (a) and (bj are linked by the idea of God 
organising matters in such a way as to bring about a 
beneficial state of affairs. It is this religious notion, 
which is applied in the Arabic translation of Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias Fi mabüd? al-kuil to reier to 
teleological direction in nature (265), and by Masa b. 
Maymün to refer to God's stratagem in the hardships 
which he obliges his creatures to endure (iii. 32. 528). 
The term is applied theologically to the notion of 
divine grace, favour or help, being developed 
by the Mu‘tzzila to deal with an aspect of human 
freedom and its relation to divine omnipotence. 
Divine favour makes it possible for man to act well 
and avoid evil (‘Abd al-Djabbar, Sharh, 519). It is 
not granted to the sinner, whom God neither pre- 
vents from acting well nor directs to commit evil. 
*Abd al-Djabbár, who provides the most systematic 
treatment of Duff in the volume of his encyclopaedia 
of that name (Mughni, xiii), says that for the Mutta- 
zila, divine grace is all that is capable of helping the 
agent carry out the duties set for him without inter- 
fering with his freedom. If a person believes only 
because he has received a Juif, he is not as deserving 
as if he did not requiro it. A person who will do the 
right thing does not require a Juif, which is then not 
necessary. It cannot be true that God necessarily 
helps all men, since otherwise it would not be pos- 
sible to sin (Sharh, 520) and there would be no free 
will, But if man acts well, he is rewarded and helped 
by God as a consequence; if he sins, he is deprived of 
God's help (Shark, 520). 

Taken more broadly, the description Iulf may be 
applied to many aspects of human well-being, «. 
health (Mughni, xiii, 11), wisdom, the use of reason, 
prophecy and the provision of holy books (Nikdyi 
411). These all help to direct man in the right direc- 
tion without compelling him (Mufashibih, fi, 734). 
Hence a rationale is provided also for punishment, 
God could turn unbelievers into believers, but His 
favours do not interfere with voluntary belief and so 
God does not grant favours which directly convert 
unbelievers into believers (Mabdlit, 247, 575; a list 
of alfáf is provided in Shahrastant, 55). 

Another sense in which suf is obligatory (wadiib) 
is that where God is "obliged" to provide as much 
luf as possible to whomever is reponsible for his 
actions. This doctrine was of course strenuously op- 
posed by the Ash‘ariyya, who apply the term luff 
to all God's acts, bad as well as good (Irshdd, 173-4, 
265), But for the Mu‘tazila, God is morally obliged to 
send to earth prophets and to arrange for the laws 
which man ought to follow to be communicated to 
them. Similarly for the Shi al-Hilll, the institution 
of the imam, like prophecy, is a “necessary grace” 
which is imposed on God. Since God has created the 
‘world only in the interests of man, he is obliged by a 
Juif wedditb to guide his creatures by sending them on 
Occasion mediators fo make plain His will The 
Mu‘tazila thought that man would be capable of 
social existence without the gift of a prophet or 
imim—nevertheless, they hold that God is obliged to 
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organise the world well, hence due to a uff wádji^, 
has to provide mankind with guidance. 

Bibliography; in addition to works mentioned 

in the text: Shahrastant, Nikdyat al-ikddm fi Sim 

‘kaldm, Baghd3d; al-Ash‘arl, Makdldt al-istimiy- 

yin, Istanbul 1929; Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 

Arista “ind al-‘Arab, ed. A. Badawl, Cairo 1947; 

Diuwaynl, Irshdd ild kawapi* al-adilla, Cairo 1950; 

Hill, Minhddj al-kardma, Cairo 1962; ‘Abd al- 

Djabbar, af-Mughnt ft abwāb al-‘adi wa 'i-tawġtd, 

Xiii, al-Luif, Cairo 1962; Maimonides, Guide for the 

perplexed, Chicago 1963, esp. Introd. by S. Pinès, 

p. lxxii; ‘Abd al-Djabbär, Sharh al-uşūl al-hiamsa, 

Cairo 1965; L. Gardet, Diew et la destinée de l'homme, 

Paris 1967, esp. 99-101; al-Djabbar, Mujashábih al- 

KĶur’án, Cairo 1969. (O. N. H. LEAMAN) 

LUTF ‘ALI BEG s. ÀkÀ Kgàw, Persian an- 
thologist and poet, who is also known by his pen- 
name piar which he adopted after having used the 
names Walth and Nakhat previonsly. He was des- 
cended from a prominent Turcoman family belonging 
to the Begdili tribe of Syria (Begdlli-i Shamia) 
which had joined the Klzllbàgh movement [2.7] in 
the oth/zsth century. Afterwards, the family settled 
down in Isfaban. Many of his relatives served the 
later Safawids and Nadir Shih as administrators and 
diplomats. Lutf ‘At Beg was born on Saturday 20 
Rabi‘ II 1134/7 February 1722 (the date mentioned 
in the two Bombay lithographs of the Ataskkada is 
erroneous). The invasion of the Afghans occurring in 
the same year forced his parents to flee to Kum, 
where they lived till his father was appointed to the 
post of governor of Lar and the coast of Fárs in ca. 
1148/1735-6, and they moved on to Shire, When his 
father died at Bandar ‘Abbas two years later, Lutf 
Ait Beg undertook the pilgrimage to the Hidjaz and 
to the holy shrines in ‘rik, During a subsequent 
journey to Mashhad he entered the service of Nadir 
Shih, whom be accompanied on a campaign in 
northern Iran. He continued to work for Nadir’s suc- 
cessors, but retired in the early years of the Zand 
period to a life of study and literary pursuits, sub- 
sisting on the revenue of a small estate near Kum 
and living at Isfahán, where peace had been restored 
by Karim Kbin Zand. However, in 1188/1774-5, he 
and some of his fellow-poets had to leave the city on 
account of the oppressive rule of the Zand governor 
Muhammad Runäni. Lutf ‘All Beg died in 1195/1781 
according to the chronograms which his friends 
Hatif and Sababi wrote for him (sce al-Dhari‘a, ix, 
Tehran 1332/2953, 3). 

Lutí *AH Beg's fame rests in particular on the 
anthology Ataskkada, on which be continued to 
work from about 1174/1760- almost till the time of 
his death, The work is divided into two parts, styled 
"'censers" (midjmara). The first part, on the poets of 
previous times, opens with a section (sku‘la) devoted 
to royal poets. Three further chapters (called akhgar 
and subdivided into skardras) deal with the poets of 
Tran, Taran and Hinddstan according to the districts 
and towns of their provenance. An appendix on 
female poets (furigh) has been added to it, The main 
source for this part of the Ataghkada was the Khu- 
lásat al-askSir wa-subdat al-afkar of Takl al-Din 
Kashani. The second midjmara, divided into two 
parlaws, contains the lives of contemporary poets, 
many of whom were personal friends of the author. 
It is preceded by a dedication to Karim Khan Zand 
and a sketch of the troubled history of Iran from the 
time of the Afghün invasion onwards. A short 
autobiography followed by a selection from Adhar's 
own poetry concludes the work, 








‘The Atashknda was often copied in the early 13th/ 
roth century. Lithographs appeared at Calcutta 
1249/1853-4, and at Bombay 1277/1860-r (reprinted 
Tehran 1337/1958) and r299/1882-2. An annotated 
edition by Hasan Sadat Nasirf, of which three vol- 
umes were published at Tehran (1336/1057, 1338/ 
1959 and 1340/1961), has remained unfinished. N. 
Bland edited the opening section, the ghu*la on royal 
poets (London 1641), and gave an account of the 
entire work in RAS, xiv (1843), 345-92. An abridged 
version, the Tadhkira-yi Ishak, containing the poems 
only in the alphabetical order of the rhymes, was 
made by a brother of the author, Isbák Beg *Udbrt 
(ci. A. Gukin4 main, Ta'ribhki tadhkirahd, i, 
1821). The existenre of a Turkish translation, 
mentioned by J. H. Kramers (EI$, s.v. Luff “AI 
Beg), has been questioned by Tahsin Yazıcı. For a 
complete inventory of the biographies occurring in 
the Afagkkada, see E. Sachau- H. Ethé, Catalogus 
of the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 1889, cols. 262-93. 

As a poet, Lutf “Ali Beg was also held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries. Much of his early 
work was lost when the Bakhtiyart chief ‘AIT Mardin 
sacked Igfahán in rró4/r750. He became a pupil of 
Mic Sayyid Ali Mughtaky (d. t171/1757-8), who was 
‘one of the initiators of the "literary return" (bdzgagkt- 
d adabi) to the stylistic standards of early Persian 
poetry which manifested itself among the poets of 
Işfahān and Shīrāz during the Zand period (cf. M. T. 
Bahir, in Armaghén, xiii [1331/19323], 713 ff.). 
Apart from a Diwan (cf. Bankipore catalogue, ill, 
Calcutta 1912, 219-21; Storey, if2, 870; A. Munzawi, 
Fihrist-i nuskhahé yi kkoffi-yt farst, ili, 2206 1), four 
maihnawis are known: 1. Yiisuf-u Zulaykhd, frag- 
ments of which are contained in the Ataskkada (for 
separate manuscripts, see Munzawi, iv, 3331); 2. a 
short poem, known as mathnawi-i Adhar, which he 
‘wrote in imitation of a mathnawi entitled Ataghhada, 
or Sáz-w gudás, by Aki Mubammad Sadik Tafrishi, 
which seems to have inspired him also in the choice 
of a title for his anthology (cf. A. Guléia-i ma‘Anf, in 
Madjalla4 danishkada-i adabiyyat-i Mashhad, 
[1346/1967-8], 23-51; Munzawl, iv, 3117); 3. a SdM- 
náme (cf, Munzaw!, iv, 2857); 4. a Mughanni-ndma 
(cf. ibid., 3225). Less certain is the attribution to this 
author of two other works: a prose-work, Gandjinat 
al-kakk, composed in the manner of Sa*di's Gulistan 
(mentioned in the tadkhira Andjuman-i Khikin, cf. 
Tbn-i Yüsuf Shiràzi, Félrist-i Kitdbhlhdna-yi wadrasa- 
yi CAli-yi Sipahsálar, ii, Tehran 1318/1939, 453) and 
à fadhkira on contemporary poets entitled Daftar-i 
nuh asman mentioned by Aki Buzurg al-Tibrini, 
al- Dkari'a, vii, Nagjaf-Tehran 1329/1950, 226; 
however, Guléind ma‘inl, Tarik tadhhirahd, i, 4 
note). As it seems, Lutf CAII Beg wrote some poems 
jn Turkish as well (cf. M. F. Kóprülü, £4, s.v. Azerf, 
139b). 
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Twrikh-i tadhkirahd-yi farsi, Tehran 1348/1960, 

3u7.— (J. H. Kramers - [J. T. P. px Ber] 

LUTF ‘ALI KHAN, the last ruler of the Zand 
dynasty of Iran, He was born in 1183/1769, the son 
of Djatfar Khan soul of Sadik, younger brother of the 
founder of the dynasty, Karim Khan [¢.v.]. During 
his father's reign, when the KAdjAr armies had over- 
run most of northern Iran, Luțf ‘Ali subjagated Lār 
and Kirmān and for the last time retook Iṣfahān, but 
was soon forced back to Shiráz. When his father was 
killed in 1204/1789 in a coup led by Sayd Murád 
Khan Zand, Lutf ‘All fled to Bushire (Bashahr), 
where he was assisted by the gevernor Shaykh 
Nasir, long a loyal vassal of the Zands. Thus rein- 
forced be marched on Shiriz, where a fifth column 
led by the Ralántar (¢.0.] (mayor), Hadjait Ibrahim, 
aided him to overthrow the rebels, 

‘A brave and likeable youth, in contrast to his 
cruel and treacherous father, Lati CAII was genuinely 
welcomed by the populace. Though defeated in the 
field, he held Shiraz against a Kadjér assault; the 
following year he unsuccessfully besieged Kirmén, 
then in 1205/1791 set out to recapture Ipfahin, 
However, since his accession he had become openly 
suspicious of the influential Hadjdjf Ibrahim, and 
was induced by whispers of his disloyalty to take 
with him the Aaldwar’s young son as a hostage. 
Acting perhaps in self-preservation, Hadidjf Ibrahim 
arrested the Zand officers left in Sblrüz and took over 
the garrison; his brother, who was with Lut ‘Ali's 
army, fomented a mutiny from which the young 
Zand leader and three hundred men fled to Shirdz. 
Here he found the gates closed against him and was 
deserted by all but four of his followers. Fleeing 
again to Dushice, he found that Shaykh Nasir's son 
and successor bad elected to support the kelániar. 
Nevertheless, he recruited some local support and 
successively defeated both Zand and Kadjar forces 
sent against him. Hádidji Ibráhim's appeal to the 
Kádiàr leader to occupy Shiraz was answered by 
Agha Mubammad Khan in person with an army of 
40,000, Lutf ‘All's small cavalry force defeated the 
Kadjar vanguard and that night came within a 
hair's breadth of capturing the main camp. In 1207] 
792 Agha Mubammad entered Shiraz, and Luti 
SAIT was henceforth a fugitive, still mounting guer- 
rila attacks from temporary bases all over south- 
castern Iran. Supported successively by chiefs of 
Jabas and Narmashir, he twice held the city of 
Kirman; in 1209/1794, after a four-month siege, the 
Kadiár army was admitted to the town by treachery 
and Lutf ‘Ali barely escaped to Bam. For their sup- 
port of his rival, Agha Mubammad wrought a terrible 
revenge on the people of Kirmán [4.v.]. The governor. 
of Bam, fearing a similar fate, betrayed Lutí *AIT to 
the Kadjar leader, who blinded and tortured him 
before taking him to Tehran for execution in Rabi‘ 
I1 r209[Novernber 1794. 

As the gallant underdog, Lutf “AlI inspired admira- 
tion in contemporaries both Iranian and European, 
though the Persian chronicles, written under Kadjar 
patronage, are of necessity more circumspect. Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, who accompanied him 
during part of his time as a fugitive, and Sir John 
Malcolm, to whom Hadjdji Ibrahim later tried to 
justify his tergiversation, praise the youth's daring 
and resilience, which leed imparted a certain 
nobility to the largely self-inflicted death throes of 
the Zand dynasty. His alienation of Hlidjdji Ibrahim, 
however, was symptomatic of the dynasty's failure 
to live up to its early promise. Karim Khan had been 
careful to cultivate the trust of the rural and urban 








classes in addition to that of his tribal army, whereas 
his successors, including Lutf *AII, were too intent on 
feuding among themselves and fending off the 
Kadjars to promote or even protect the benefits 
which the bureaucracy, merchants, artisans and 
peasantry had obtained from Karim’ Khan. Having 
lost the support of the towns, Lutf ‘All's nomad 
force disintegrated in the face of a Kadjar army 
which was, if not militarily, certainly politically and 
logistically stronger. 
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LUTFI, 14th and 15th century poet in Cagha- 
tay Turkish, and the greatest master of the 
ghazal before SAM Shir Nawi't (845-906/t441-r501). 
The little that is known about his life comes mainly 
from 15th and 16th century works, especially those 
of Nawa%, Lutff was born in Hardt, and died and 
was buried at his home in the nearby suburb of Dil 
Kanar at the age of 99 (Muslim) years. Modern 
scholarly conjecture suggests ca, 768-867/1367-1463 
(T. Eckmann); oc d. 87o/1455-6 or even later (H. F. 
Hofman). He lived quietly, but some contact with 
the Timürid court s indicated by his dedications of 
a few poems to princes from Shab Rukh to Husayn 
Baykara. Nawà?, who knew him personally, reports 
that after studying tbe secular sciences, Lutl was 
initiated into $6 mysticism by Shihab al-Din 
Khiyabàni, that the poet was a saintly person and 
was a close friend of Diami, the great Persian poet 
and mystic of Hardt. 

Lutf's poetry has been highly esteemed since his 
own lifetime. There has been general agreement with 
the judgement of Nawa?! who said he was “the 
Master and King of Speech of his people" (Hala 
Paklawin), “the King of Speech of his time 
peerless in Persian and Turkish, but better known for 
his Turkish poetry (Madidlis al-naf@is), and the 
single Turkish poet comparable to the greatest 
Persian poets (Muhdkamat al-lughatayn), Nawal 
even incorporated five complete gkazais of Lutit into 
his own poems (mukhammas and musaddas). 

While Lutfi wrote some Kasidas and two major 
mathnawis, his poetic gifts and originality were best 
displayed in the ghasal and twywgh. In combining the 
classical Persian lyric tradition with elements of 
Turkish popular poetry, he produced ghazals of 
graceful simplicity which concealed a subtle sophisti- 
cation, while yet retaining some flavour of Turkish 
folksong. This results in part from his preference for 
those farüd metres which corresponded approxi- 
mately with Turkish syllabic metres, but also from 
his use of specifically Turkish features, such as 
proverbs and folk sayings reflecting ancient Turkish 
customs and beliefs, and of imagery which was often 
more realistic than that of classical Persian poetry, 
His verse seems to contain proportionately more 
words of Turkish origin and less Arabie and Persian 
Joan words than any of his contemporaries or suc- 
cossors in classical Caghatay. The musicality he 
achieved is due not only to his exquisite word choice 
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and sequence, but also to his technical skill in devel 
oping such features as the extended radtf (¢.0.]. The 
wit and humour displayed in new uses of old images, 
the enjoyable puns and wordplays in both ghazal and 
fuyugh, were also not negligible factors in ensuring 
his continuous popularity for five centuries. His in- 
fluence is visible in the works of such contemporaries 
as Sakkikd, Atiyt and Gada% and of later poets 
directly, and even more, indirectly, by way of his 
influence on Nawi’l's poetry, which was universally 
admired. Echoes of Lutfi are heard even in poets 
from other linguistic areas, such as the Azeri and 
Ottoman ones, particularly Fudll (d. 1556) and the 
Turkmen ones, especially Makhdam-Kull (18th 
century). Verses by Lujff are frequently cited in 
Caghatay-Ottoman and Caghatay-Persian diction- 
aries from the 16th century onwards, and are plentiful 
in anthologies of the same period. 

Literary Works. AII Lutfi's known works are in 
Caghatay Turkish, except no. 4 (1) Diwdn. At least 
20 mss. are extant, belonging to five major recen- 
sions, but each group contains some material lacking 
in the others. The total number of poems is not less 
than 548, of which 378 are ghazals and 112 are 
tuyughs. (Further research may yield more poems.) 
Of the recensions, the most reliable is group (a), 
consisting of 2 mes.: ms. Birabaum (Toronto) TCr 
Hi (late rsth-eary 16th century) and British 
Library, Add. 7914 vi (Hardt 014/1509). The former 
contains 361 poems (r munddjat, t nat, 297 ghazals, 
62 fuywghs) and is tho longest Diwan of all Lupii 
mas, The latter lacks the last ro7 ghasals. The other 
groups are (b) Paris, Suppl. Turc 981 and (c) Gotha. 
Tart (both 16th ceatury, with some similarities); (d) 
Bursa, Müze 113/156 (16th-17th century). Group (e) 
comprises all other known mss.: (i) all the mss. in the 
USSR: Tashkent, Uzbek Academy of Sciences (6 
mss.), Navoi Museum (1 ms), Dushanbe, Tajik 
Academy of Sciences (4 mss.), Leningiad (2 mss., 
nos. Arog, C1922—the one numbered Brr8r is an 
Ottoman poet Lutfi); (i) Istanbul, University 
Library, T5452; (iii) Tehran, Sipahsalar 174. Group 
(e) mss. (which may be further subdivided) were all 
copied in the r8th-20th centuries and show many 
Uzbek and other local influences. The state of their 
text is markedly inferior to groups (a)-(d). Hundreds 
of verses attributed to Lutfi appear in ms. anthologies 
in major libraries, especially in the Uzbek and Tajik 
academies. Most are quotations from ghazals known 
from his Ditedn. Uyghur script copies of 13 gharals 
are found in 5 mes. from the gth/sth century. A 
number of verses from Lutfi's Diwan appear with 
minor differences in Sakledki's Diwan. (2) Gul « 
Nawriis, An allegorical romantic epic in 2,400 
mathnawt verses, Composed in 8r4/r4rr, it is a free 
version in simple Caghatay, based on the Persian 
work of this name by Djalàl TabIb (composed 754/ 
1534) Seven mss. extant (see Hofman, 7Z). (3) 
Zafar-ndma (not extant), Described by MawA'r as 
being @ mathnawt “translation” of more than 10,000 
verses, whith never got beyond the draft stage, It 
was presumably about the exploits of Timdr, whose 
son Shah Rukh commissioned its writing; it was 
probably based on Sharaf al-Din *AII Yazdl's Persian. 
‘Zafar-nama. (4) Diwan in Persian, including hasidas 
and ghazals. Apparently not extant, but citations 
appear in biographical tadhkiras and ms. anthologies. 

Editions. (1) Facsimile edition of Bursa ms., Lutfi 
Divam [with introd. by] Ismail H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 
1960 (incomplete, undoliated) ; (2) the Divin of Lutfi, 
including facsimile of Birnbaum ms. TCr iii, ed. E. 
Birnbaum (in preparation); (3) Lutfiy, Devon ; Gul va 





Navruz (selections, ia Cyrillic script, by S. Erkinov), 
Tashkent 1965 
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Universitesi Edebiyat Fakültesi Türk Dili ve 
Edebiyat Dergisi (= TDED), xx (1973), 157-84 and 
TDED, xxi (1973), 175-95; idem, Some new docu- 
ments writien in the Uigur script in Anatolia, in 
CAJ, xxviiij3 (r974), 180-92; E. Birnbaum, The 
Ottomans and Chasatay lilerature, in CAJ, xxls 
(1976), 164, 174. (E. BirsBaum) 
LUȚFÌ EFENDI, Ayman, Ottoman court his- 
toriographer (wak'a-niieis). 1. Life. He was born 
the son of Mehmed Agha, a master sandal-maker, in 
1232/1816-17 in the Aladja Hammam quarter of 
Istanbul. He attended te local Kur'án school and 
became a Adfiz, and also practised music regularly at 
the house of Zayn al-‘Abidin Efendi, Sultan Mab- 
mid II's chiet imam, In 1244/1828-9 he was enrolled 
in the Mathematical Collega (Hendese-thane-yi berri), 
but left it after a year for the madrasa of CAmüdja- 
xide Huseyin Pasha, where he studied Arabic, 
Persian, tafsir, badith and fibh. In 1247/1831-2 he 
‘embarked on a scholarly career, and in 1252/18367 
he became head of the body of religious teachers or 
miiderrisin in Istanbul. The following year, he was 
charged with collating documents for the official 
records office (Tatwim-bhdne) and with lecturing 
before the sultan on selected days in Ramadan, He 
translated al-Gbazalls Tam al-mwlafallim into 
Turkish, with some additions of his own, as the 
Tafkim al-mu'allim and preseated it to the sultan, 
now ‘Abd al-Mediid. He then took up a job in the 
secretarial office of the Grand Vizier (250/1842), 
where he worked as a Persian translator, until 
Rabi* II r2óó/February r8so, when he was ap- 
pointed to the itinerant clerkship of the Buildings 
Council (Jmére medilisi) in the districts of Vidin and 
Nish in Rumelia. He returned to Istanbul after a 
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year and was appointed first to the head clerkship 
of the Police Council (Dabfiyye medilisi) and then to 
the Takwim-khane once more, and was charged with 
the regular and weekly preparation and publication 
of the official gazette, the Tabwim-i wabdyi*. 

In 1265/2849 he was sent temporarily to Philipo- 
polis (Filibe) in Bulgaria for a period of nine months, 
in order to collect arrears (bakdya) of taxation. 
Meanwhile, he also held the clerkship of the In- 
vestigation Committee (Teffish hay'ati) of Anatolia 
for two years. When this latter post was abolished, he 
again roturned to the Tahwim-khine (1260/1852-3). 
Eventually, in 1278/:861-2, he became a member of 
the Medical Council (Tibbiyye medjlisi) and taught 
official composition in Turkish (inghd? (q.v,]) at the 
Medical School. Soon afterwards, in addition to 
becoming a member of the Education Council 
(Maʻārif medilisijand continuing to edit the Tekwin-i 
wakiyr, he was entrusted with the supervision of 
government printing. At the end of 1281/beginning 
of 1865 he became Wabi‘e-niiwis and remained in 
this job, in which he achieved fame, for many years. 
However, in 1293/1876 he again returned to the 
scholarly field, and his miilAéyye rank was changed to 
the status of the Aédilit of Istanbul. The following 
year he was appointed a member of the Council of 
State (Shüri-vi deviet; in. Muharram 1297/December. 
1879-January 1880 he was promoted to the Rádi- 
Saskerlik of Anatolia; and on rr Mubarram 1299/3 
December 188r to that of Rumelia. In t304/1887, 
despite his occupying this latter past, one of the 
highest ranks in the learned institution, he returned 
to his previous post in the Council of State. 

Lutfi Efendi died at his yalf at Boyadilkóy near 
Istanbul on 2 Safar 1325/17 March 1907 and was 
buried in the Sofulac Mosque cemetery in the vicinity 
of Aksaray. Highly literate in Arabic and Persian and 
skilled in poetry and composition, he had also been an 
adherent of the Mevlevi dervish order. 

2. Works. His most famous work was the con- 
tinuation of the history of Djewdel Pazha [q.0], 
known accordingly as the Zaffi Ta’rikhi, written in a 
straightforward style, and utilising information from 
the Takwim-i watdyi® and some official documents. 
It is ín r$ volumes covering the events from the 
beginning of Muharram 1241/26 August 1825 to the. 
middle of rag3jiniddle of 1876; the first seven 
volumes were published between 1290/1873 and 
1306/1889 at the Government Press and the Mahmad 
Bey Press during his ovn lifetime, and volume viii 
‘was published posthumously in 1328/1910 at the 
Sabah Press by the court historiographer ‘Abd al- 
Rabman Sherof Efendi with some additions. The 
manuscripts of vols. ix-xv, which were presented to 
the Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamld II, were transferred from 
the Yildiz Library io the Türk Ta'rikh Endjümeni 
Library, and thence placed in the Türk Tarih Kuru- 
mu Library in Ankara; they remain unpublished. 
‘The original manuscripts of the first volumes of the 
Teri, together with some other rough drafts of the 
author's, arc in the former Imperial Museum (now 
Archaeological Museum) Library in Istanbul. 

His book Dtwitnde-yi Wakia-ndwis Alemad Loft 
contains some of his poetry and some history in 
poetic fori; it was printed at Istanbul in 1302/1884-5 
and comprises 100 pages. ‘The original manuscript of 
his Lughat kdm@s, a dictionary of 53,000 words, ar- 
ranged by him alphabetically from a Turkish trans- 
lation of the Arabic al-Kamis al-mubit made by the 
court historiographer ‘Agim [see Aşi, Ayxan, and 
XÀMOS 3, Turkish lexicography], is ín the Archae- 
ological Museum Library; only the first two parts of 











it, covering the letters alif and b, have been 
published (in 1282/1865-6 and 1286/1869-70 resp- 
ectively). 

Bibliography: Lust, TariAh, i, 1-8, vill, 2-6, 

xv (= TTK Ankara, ms. no. y 531-7), f. 65a; idem, 

Diwinče, 33, 40; LM.K. Ínal, Son asw Türk 

şairleri, Istanbul 1969, 896-99; Djemál al-Din 

Efendi, *Otkmáni tarikh we — mümerrikhleri, 

Istanbul rsr4/1896-7, 120-s; Bursall Mebmed 

Tàhir, «Olmánli miPellifleri, Istanbul 1342/1923-4, 

iii, 136-7, ed. Ismail Ozen, Istanbui 1975, ili, 96; 

1. A. Güvsa, Türk meşhurları ansiklopedisi, 230; 

idem, Meşhur adamlar, Istanbul 1933-5, iii, 976; 

Meydan-Larousse, i, x76. (M. MONIR AKTEPE) 

LUTFI PASHA ‘Arp at-Mu‘x, Ottoman 
statesman and Grand Vizier, probably an 
Albanian by origin, born ca. 893/1488 (see M. T. 
Gökbilgin, ÍA, art. Lutfi Pasa). 

As a dewshirme [q.v,] youth, he entered Bäyezid 
IU's [q.9.] karem-i khásy, where he received a 
education in the Islamic sciences. He held the post of 
Eukaddr before the accession of Selim 1 {g.v.}, when he 
graduated (faghra čikmak) as a müteferriba. with so 
akčes [gu] daily, and then held in turn the posts of 
Caskntgir basht (9.0. Rapudil bash and mir Salem, 
His first appointmen! to service outside the Palace 
was as sandjak begi (q.v.} of Kastamuni, aud he sub- 
sequently became teglerbegi of Karaman, Lutfi 
Pasha himself gives these details of his life in the 
introduction to his Asaf-ndme (ed. with translation 
and introduction by R. Tschudi, Das Asafnáme des 
Lutfi Pascha, Berlin 1910; ed. Shükri Bey, with in- 
troduction by “Ali Fmiri, Istanbul 1326/r908). 
However, he does not give the dates of his appoint- 
ments and omits all details of his life before entering 
the Palace. He may also have served as sandjab begi 
first of Aydin ond then of Yanya (Ioannina), since 
Feridün Beg [c..] mentions a Lutfi Beg who served 
at the siege of Rhodes (Rodos [g.».]) in 928-9/1522 as 
sandjak begi of A ydln (Feridün Beg, Münshe'àt al-selà- 
fin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 536), and a Lutft Beg who 
served at the siege of Vienna in 936/1529 as sandjak 
begi of Yanya (ibid., i, 573). These references may 
well be to Lutfi Pasha, the future Grand Vizier, since 
he himself claimed to have participated in both these 
campaigns (Lutfi Pasha, Tewirith-i l-i Qumán, ed. 
SAN, Istanbul 1341/1922-3, 3). In_94t/2534-5 he 
became Third Vizier. By this time he had, by his own 
account, served in Selim I's wars against the Safa- 
wids in eastern Anatolia, and against the Mamliks 
in Syria and Egypt. Under Süleyman I (g.v,], he took 
part in the campaigns of Belgrade in 927/rs2r, 
Rhodes in 928-9/1522, Mohács in 932/1525, Buda and. 
Vienna in 935-6/1529, Güns in 939/1532 and against 
the Safawids in 940-2/1533-6. In the latter campaign 
he served probably as beglerbegi of Karamin, com- 
manding the rearguard of the Ottoman army at 
Tabriz in Rabi€ al-Awwal 941/September-October 
1534 (Feridün Beg, of. cit., i, 587). During the same. 
campaign he was active in operations around Lake 
Van, when he commanded the architect Sinán [g.1.] 
to construct a fleet at Tatvan (Sà, Tadhkirat al- 
bunyãm, Istanbul 1315/1397-8; quoted in M, Fuad 
Köprülü, Lw/fi Pase, in Tiirkiyyat Medjmá'ast, i 
[1925], 119-59). 

‘As Third Vizier, Lu{{ Pasha commanded the fleet 
which left Istanbul on 1 Dl 'I-Hididja o4s/tr May 
1537 to join forces at Avlonya (Valona, Vlorë) with 
the army under the Sultan, which had travelled 
overland, While the Kapudan Pasha Khayr al-Din 
[9.0] sailed to Egypt to collect provisions, forces 
‘under Luff Pasha raided the coasts of Apulia, On 
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the retum of Khayr al-Din, Andrez Doría's attack 
on two galleys in the command of the Aethitida of 
Gallipoli (Gelibolu {g.v.]), and a second attack on a 
galley which Luttt Pasha had sent with messages to 
Corfu (Körfüz [g.v.]), furnished a pretext to attack 
this island. On r8 Rabl* al-Awwal 944/25 August 
1537, Ottoman forces under Lut Pasha landed and 
overran the island, but were unable to take the 
fortress. On the command of the Sultan, and despite 
Lutff and Khayr al-Din Pashas’ objections, Ottoman 
troops began to withdraw on 1 Rabi‘ al-Akhir 944/ 
7 September 1537. Lutfi Pasha returned to Istanbul 
‘with a section of the fleet (see Kátib Celebi, Tnàfat 
al-kibar fi asfar al-bikds, Istanbul 1329/1918, 48-50). 

On the death of Mustafa Pasha on 1 Muharram 
943/30 May 1538, Lutft Pasha replaced him as 
Second Visier. In this capacity, he accompanied the 
army on the campaign to Moldavia (Kara Boghdan 
[see nocHDAN]). The army left Istanbul on 11 Safar 
‘945/9 July 1538, and crossed the River Prut on a 
bridge which Sinn had constructed on Lutit Pasha’s 
orders (S84, loe. cit,). 

‘When Ayas Pasha [g.v.}] died on 20 Safar 9467 July 
1539, Lutfi Pasha succeeded to the Grand Vizierate. 
In this position he led the negotiations which ended 
the war with Venice. By the terms of the peace 
concluded on 20 Radjab 947/20 November 1540, 
Vonios ceded Monemvasia and Navplion, in addition 
to all places lost in the war, and paid an indemnity of 
300,000 ducats (200,000 according to Lut Pasha, 
Tevürikh-i dli Othman, 384). Lutfl Pasha himself 
received a payment of 10,000 dweats from the 
Venetians (E. Charrière, Négociations de la France 
dans le Levant, i, Paris 1848, 471). He aiso headed 
negotiations with the Habsburgs over Ferdinand’s 
claim to territory in Hungary which Janés Zapolyai 
had ruled as an Ottoman vassal, The iste eventually 
Jed to war, and an Ottoman army loft for Hungary in 
Mubarram 948/May 1541. At this moment, however, 
the Sultan dismissed his Grand Vizier. Although 
Luțfi Pasha himself represents his removal from 
office as voluntary retirement to be “secure from the 
wiles of women” (R. Tschudi, op. cit., Turkish text, 
3), it appears to have followed a violent quarrel with 
his wife, Dewlet Shábl Sultàn, the Sultan's sister, 
whom he had married in 945/1538-9. According to 
“Ail (Künh aLakkbdr, quoted by Köprülü, in op. 
cit.) the quarrel followed his wife's objection to his 
grisly punishment of a prostitute, After his dismissal, 
Lutfi Pasha retired to his £iflié (q.v.] in Dimetoka.. 

Lutfl Pasha obviously regarded his administrative 
activities as the greatest achievement of his vizierate. 
His dsaf-ndme summarises his views on the prin- 
ciples of sound administration, at the same time 
mentioning his own reforms, The greatest of these he 
regarded as the abolition, except in cases of extreme 
urgency, of the ulak kükmü, whereby state couriers 
(ula) could arbitrarily expropriate horses from the 
populace for their owa and their retinues’ use. 
Instead, be established a system of regular staging 
posts with their own horses (R. Tschudi, op. cit, 
‘Turkish text, ro-r1; Lutfl Pasha, op. cil., 371-62; 
see also C. J, Heywood, Some Turkish archival 
sources for the history of the menzilhane network in 
Rumeli during the eighteenth century, in Bogazici 
Üniversitesi Dergisi, iv-v [1976-7], 50 n. 9). In the 
financial sphere, he claimed to have reduced state 
expenditure by, among other things, limiting the 
number of kapikulu troops to 15,000, so that income 
exceeded expenditure. This had not been the case at 
the time of his appointment (R. Tschudi, op. cit., 
Turkish text, 35-40). Evidently to prevent op- 














pressive taxation, he advised against the regular 
levy of Sawitrid [9.0.] (ibid., 41-2), and recominended 
that tac-farms. (muháfa a) be exploited by salaried 
officials (emin (y.v.]) rather than by tax-farmers 
(mülterim) (ibid., 30). Further to protect individuals 
against the claims of the state, he ensured that the 
"Treasury did not appropriate inheritances until seven 
years had elapsed without an heir appearing (ibid., 
11-12), In strategic matters he rightly stressed the 
importance of the Ottoman fleet since the time of 
Selim I, and claimed responsibility for establishing a 
number of squadrons outside Istanbul and an enn to 
supervise naval expenditure (ibid., 33; see also C. H. 
Imber, The navy of Süleyman the Magnificent, in 
Archivum Ottomanicum, vi [1974], 211-83). 

An independent witness to Lutft Pagha's reforms is 
Moses Almosnino of Salonica (ca. 1519. 1580), 
who reported that he had protected miners against 
the exploitation of mining concessionaires, aud 
cattle-raisers against drovers and butchers (Moses 
ben Baruch Almosnino, Extremos y grandezas de 
Constantinopla, Madrid 1638, 130-3), Lutfi Pasha’ 
vizierate may also have seen the promulgation of t 
hinün-náme [q::] of Süleymán I (U. Heyd, ed. V. L, 
Ménage, Studies in old Ottoman eriminal law, Oxford 
1973, 26-7). 

Shortly after his retirement, Lutfi Pasha returned 
to Istanbul to request the Sultan's permission to go 
on the Pilgrimage, which he performed eventually in 
949/1547, before returning again to Dimetoka, where 
he spent the rest of his life, In retirement, he devoted 
himself to writing works on morals, fith and theology. 
He also wrote verse (Sehi, Hesh behisht, Istanbul 
1325/1907, 25; quoted by M. Fuad Köprülü, op. eit.) 
He himself lists thirteen works in Arabic and six in 
Turkish (Lut Pasha, op. cil, 3-4; R. Tschudi, op. 
cit, pp. XV-XVIII). Ho does not include the Asaf- 
nåme, which he may therefore have completed after 
his History, which dates from after 961/1554. Ie died 
probably in 970/1562-3 in Dimetoka (‘All, Kiünh al- 
‘ekhbar; quoted by M. Fuad Kapriili, op. ett). 

In Istanbul he endowed a fountain; in the villa 
of Müslim near Edime, he endowed a mosque and a 
mu‘allin-bhdne with 100,000 akées and the income 
from twenty shops in Edirne (N. T. Gökbilgin, 
Edirne ve paga livasi, Istanbul 1953, 506-7). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see J. H. Mordtmann's valuable review 
of R. Tschudi's edition of the Asaf-néme in 

ZDMG, lvi (1911), 599-603. — (C. H. Inen) 

LUTF| aLSAYYID, Ayman, Egypti 
scholar, statesman and writer, born in the vil- 
lage of Barkayn, Dakahliyya Province, on rs 
January 1872 and died in Cairo on 5 March 1963. 
His family were rural gentry (a‘ydn), and both his 
father, al-Sayyid Abd ‘AI, and his grandfather were 
“undas. He was educated in the traditional kuitd®, 
the government school in al-Mansüra, the Khedivial 
Secondary School in Cairo and the School of Law in. 
Cairo. The most significant intellectual contacts 
which he imade at the School of Law were with 
Mubammad *Abduh and Hassüna al-Nawàwi 
Having graduated in 1894, he entered the legal 
department of the government service, where he 
worked until 1905. In 1907, he became editorin- 
chief of a new newspaper, al-Djarida, which voiced 
the views of a number of enlightened and liberal 
atyan and the party which they founded later in 
1907, the Hizb alUmma (‘National Party”). 
Lutfi's writings in al-Djarida from 1907-14 comprise 
his most important and influential body of work. 
From rgrg-18 he was director of the National 
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Library, but resigned to act as secretary to the 
original Wafd of 1918-19 headed by Sa^d Zaghlül. 
He soon returned to the National Library, where he 
began his second substantial series of works, his 
translations from Aristotle via the French versions of 
Jules Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, From 1925-41 he 
was Chancellor of the Egyptian (later Cairo) Uni- 
versity, with intermissions as Minister of Education 
(1928-9) and Minister of the Interior (r929]. In his 
Tater years, he was a member of the Senate, and on 
retiring from politics, was president of the Academy 
of Arabic Language until his death, His liberal 
philosophy was largely the product of his readings in 
Western philosophers and sociologists from Aristotle 
to Locke and Bentham, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau, 
Comte and Le Bon. He saw Egyptian nationality as 
the result of historical and environmental factors 
which Egyptianised all who resided permanently in 
Egypt and committed their destinies to her, Hence 
he campaigned tirelessly against Pan-Islamic, Pan- 
Arab and Pan-Ottoman ideologies in al-Djarida, but 
granted equal worth to Egypt's Pharaonic and 
Islamic heritages. Rejecting religion as a basis for 
nationhood, he insisted that utility was the founda- 
tion of all political and social unity. He proclaimed 
freedom as the right of both the individual and the 
nation, and followed Mubainmad *Abduh's advocacy 
of a gradualist approach towards a constitutional 
régime through universal education. By his middle 
years, he was already called ustddh al-djif ("teacher 
of the generation"), and his writings are considered a 
notable contribution in the formation of modern 
literary Arabic. His autobiography appeared first in 
al-Musatowar, Cairo, September-December 1950, and 
in book form as Kíssat hayáti, Cairo 1962. Selected 
editorials from al-Djarida have been published in the 
following collections edited by Isma‘l Mazhar: al- 
Muntakhavit, 2 vols., Cairo 1945; Safabat mafciyya, 
Cairo 1946; and Ta’ammulat fi 'Lfaisafa wa 'l-adab 
wa "Lsiydsa wa 'l-idjtima’, Cairo 1946. His trans- 
Jations from Aristotle comprise: ‘live al-abhlék ila 
Nikamakhtis (Nicomachean ethics), Cairo 1924; al- 
Kawa wa 'I-fasdd (Generation and corruption), Cairo 
1932; Im al-tabi'a li-Aristitalis (Physies), Cairo 
1935; al-Siydsa li-Arisiafdlis (Polities), Cairo 1948. 
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LUTFIYYA [see sukpuivva]. 

LOT! (also Laji, Lawata-kar), in current Persian 
strictly speaking an itinerant entertainer ac- 
companied by a monkey, bear or goat, which dances 
to the sound of a drum and coarse songs. This how- 
ever appears to have been a late restriction of the 
meaning of the term, deriving perhaps from its 
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earlier use to describe a jester attached toaroyal 
Or princely court. In other contexts, it is equiva- 
lent to a loose liver, gambler, wine-bibber, and more 
especially, a pederast. The last meaning lends 
colour to the generally accepted derivation, through 
Arabic laj, Jawwät, from the Prophet Lot, though 
this has been questioned by some scholars, Another 
less likely source is the Persian word at, meaning 
“victuals”, whence Hifi — “greedy”. 

One of the earliest recorded uses of the term in 
Persian is by the 4th/roth century poet Kisi"I, who 
associates it with the words #é and mays, both 
sncaning “catamite”. Nasir-i Khusraw, writing in the 
sth/rrth century, uses the term as equivalent to 
“\ine-drinker, thief, whoremonger”, while Sizani 
(6th/rath century) warns against commercial dealings 
with Ais, which suggests that the word was by then 
acquiring its later meaning of “vagabond, wastrel", 
Djalal al-Din Rimi (7th/z3th century) and ‘Ubayd 
Zakéni (Sth/x4th century), however, use it primarily 
in the sense of "'pederast' 

Probably as a result of the association in certain 
aspects of Süff thought between loose living and the 
following of the Süfi path [see MALAwATIYYA], ex- 
pressions such as Ifi-yi Allāhs, I&ff-yi. Khudd?i, are 
found with the significance of "generous, manly”, In 
current parlance, [iff also means “rascal, vagabond”, 
lüfbázir or lāgi-bās "cheating", particularly in 
financial matters, Iifr-MA*ur kardan "improvidence, 
On the other hand, /üji-gart implies 

















graphy: Amir Kull Amin, Ddstdnhd-yi 
amthal, Isfahan 1972, 301-3; idem, Farhang- 
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So. (L. P. Etwext-Sortox) 

LUWATA [see LAwATA].. 

LUXOR (see AL-UkgOn]. 

LUZÜM MA LÀ YALZAM, "observing rules 
that are not prescribed", term commonly used for the 
adoption of a second, or even a third or fourth, 
invariable consonant preceding the rhyme 
consonant (raw?) which, at least in classical poetry, 
remains itself invariable [see wirya, iv, 412a, 
middle. The term is also used im dealing with 
rhyimed prose (sadi) [q.v]. In later Arabic and Persian 
literary theory the term covers not only the classical 
Jusiim, but also a variety of other devices which have 
nothing to do with the end rhyme, Common syno- 
nyms of lurüm are ind and iltisdm, and several 
authors insist that one finds the terms tadmin, 
laghdid, and tadyih in the sense of Iuzüm. 

Scholars occupied with rhyme theory point out 
‘that the introduction of a second invariable rhyme 
consonant is rare aiiong the ancient pocts; they 
justify the practice by arguing that some poets chose 
to regard the suffix -a of the third person feminine 
of the verb in the perfect, the prominal suffixes, -ka, 
-ki, -kum, -kumd (implicitly, see Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
ab‘Tkd, v, o1), -hum, and -humd as wasl (see SAFIYA, 
iv, 412a, middle] which meant that the preceding 
consonant became rawi and as such bad to be in- 
Variable in addition to these suffixes themselves (cf. 
the explicit statement by the poet Kuthayyir quoted 
by Akhfagh, Kaudfi, 18-19); it also meant that a line 
ending in the demonstrative dhdlike should prefer 
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ably be followed by lines ending in Jika, e.g., hunā- 
lika, and not, for instance, In bí&a. They mention that 
adoption of a second invariable consonant was 
sometimes achieved by reduplication of the rhyme 
consonant, and that sometimes the second invariable 
consonant (or the reduplication) was maintained in 
part of the poem only. They do not offer an ex- 
planation for this last phenomenon and seem to be 
unaware of the fact that s2, läm, and nün (less often 
mim) appear at times to be interchangeable, e.g., 
djamälikijbäāriki (Taraía, Diwda, ed. D. al-Khatib 
and L. al-Sakkal [Damascus 1395/1975], 86-8), Aal- 
latilfa-Janmati (Kuthayyir, Diwàn, ed. L. ‘Abbas 
[Beirut 1391/1971], 95-6, and the lines on p. 107; see 
also A. Bloch, in AO, xxi [1953], 230 and n. 3r) 
Poems or fragments of poems ending on -llai{i), 
-nnat{i), and -rrat(i) are quoted with special fre- 
quency. The question of the origin of the figure thus 
appears complex, The literary theorists beginning 
with Ibn al-Mu*tazz (d. 296,428), Dadi*, 74-5, who 
lists the i'ndt (2 luzfim) as one of the ornaments of. 
style (makdsin, see BavISand ten aL-mu‘Tazz aud cf. 
Israel Oriental Studies, ii [1972], 89-90), made no 
serious attempt to clarify the history of the figure or 
to explain to what extent the luzüm as practised by 
the poets of their own time was related to the 
technique of the ancient poets as recorded by the 
rhyme theorists. This is true also of Abu T-*AIà al 
Ma*art (d. 449/1088), even though in the introduc- 
tion to hís Lusümiyyit (a work intended to demon- 
strate the possibilities of the figure and a curious 
exposition of the author’s views on religion and 
ethics, see AL-Ma‘aRRI) he offers a thorough review of 
thyme theory: Abu 'I-CAla? seems to suggest that the 
dusüm of later poets was largely independent of these 
earlier examples (37, ll. 1-5) ond implicitly denies 
that the suffix -hum can be taken as ves! (51, ll. 2-7). 
Ibn "I-Isba* (d. 654/1256), Tabrir, 5:9, goes so far as 
to claim that the luzüw in the works of the ancients 
was unintentional, 

At a later stage, the literary theorists discovered 
examples of luzüm in the Kur’da, but these do not 
involve doubling of consonants or the repetition of 
suffixes, except in one case (VII, 86, sec Ibn Abi 
"FIsba*, Tahrir, 518; idem, Dadi* al-Kur'ün, 229) 
which is not valid, since it does not appear at the end 
of the verse and cannot be considered a rhyme, 
However, the examples from the hadith and the 
sayings of «AII quoted by Yabya b. Hamza (d. 747/ 
1346 Or 749/1348), Térás, ii, 400-1, contain some in- 
stances of sadj* with identical consonants preceding 
pronominal suffixes. 

For a while after its first appearance in Tbn al- 
Muʻtazz's Badi as inā! al-shā“ir nafsah the figure 
received little attention from the literary theorists, 
Kue'ánic examples and one example from poetry ap- 
pear in Bakillant’'s (d. 43/1013) I'djas al-K ur'in (ed. 
A. Sakr [Cairo 1374/1934], 145-6) in a chapter on al- 
darsi* maa* al-ladinis, but Bákilláni does not mention 
the teri i*nát which one would expect in this context, 
Abü ‘Abd Allah Mubammad b. Ahmad al-Kh*á- 
razmi (flor. second half of the 4tb/zoth century) in his 
Mofatih al-‘ulam (ed. G. van Vloten (Leiden 1895]), 
defines iSndi as the poet's following self-imposed rules 
and does not offer any examples. The term seems 
even to have been forgotten for some time, as ap- 
pears from the unpublished Mavddd al-bayan of 
TAI b. Khalaf (5th/rrth century) (see AJUON, 
xxxvii [1977], or and note, and also I. Kratchkovsky 
in AIEO, xx [1962], 34, 103-9): The definition which 
“AJ b. Khalaf offers is correct, but as a result of a 
graphic error i had by this time been substituted 














for érde; this resulted later in the introduction of a 
new figure, ‘itdb al-mar? nafsahu which found its way 
into several handbooks (see, for instance, Ibn Abi 
"I-Isba*, Talrir, 166-7). 

‘The KhasP^is of Ibn Djinn! (d. 392/1002) has a 
Chapter on the tafazexu* bimá ld yalzap which stands. 
apart from the treatment of the /«züm in other 
grammatical and rhetorical studies: It offers a wide 
variety of examples, mostly from older poets and 
mostly in the radjaz metre. Ibn Djinn! disregards (or 
does not recognise) some of the rules adopted by 
Others. He accepts the mín of the second energetic 
form of the verb as razei (see IPIYA, iv, 413a second. 
half) and ignores the tendency of ancient poets to 





249); he points to unique instances of the Jusiim in a 
poem by ‘Abid b. al-Abras where all first hemistichs 
but one end with the article and in a radjaz poem by 
a certain Gbaylàn [b. Hurayüb] al-Rabad (M. Ull- 
mann, Untersuchungen zur Ragaspocsic [Wiesbaden 
1966], index), where all lines but one end on a word in 
the genitive case which cannot be recognised as such 
because the Rüfiya is not a Adfiya mujlaka (see 
XAFIYA, lv, 4122 first half; with a view to the case 
ending being pronounced in singing (?), cf. H. 
Birkeland, Altarabische Pausalformen [Oslo 1910], 
12-3). Ibn Diinnf also notes (ii, 262-5) that Ibn al- 
Rümi (d. ca. 280/893) distinguished himself as a 
Iuzam poet (see also Aba ‘Ubayd Allah Muhammad 
b. mein al-Marzubini (d. 384/993), Mu‘djam al- 
giw'ari, ed. F. Krenkow (Cairo 1354/1935), 280, 
1I. 9-30), even though he sometimes did no more than. 
maintain the same vowel before the raw? when this 
was not necessary, or not strictly necessary. In this 
context he makes à case, though not a well-docu- 
mented one, for seeing in the Iusim of muwallad 
poets (the term generally refers to early ‘Abbasid 
poets, but is also used specifically for 4th/roth 
century poets) a continuation of tendencies which 
existed in ancient poetry. He is perhaps the first to 
accept as a form of Justin the use of diminutives in 
the thyme, ibn Djiaal’s views may not have been 
widely known; his observations on Ibn al-Rüm! and 
on the use of the diminutive are also found in later 
authors, but are worded differently. 

In several works inspired by al-Kazwlnl's (d. 739! 
3338) Talkhis al-mijtdh [see AL-KAzWINI (&MATls 
Dosasux)] and in didactic poems on the dads (badt- 
Siyydf) composed between tbe Bth/rgth and r2th/ 
18th centuries, the term is applied in a wider sense 
than before: one speaks of luzüm even if only two 
lines of a poem show an additional invariable con- 
sonant (some of the examples quoted by earlier 
rhyme theorists are from poems that do not show the 
Jusim throughout), The same is true, of course, of 
the sadjt, where often there are no more than two 
rhyming clauses, There is also question of Iurüp in 
internal rhyme, e, ta-wá "Mara "L-asala mani 
"ihtára "I-kasala, "Abbàst (d. 963/1556), Mathid, iii, 
306, mentions a collection of makdindt Iusimiyya, ap- 
parently based on the figure, by Al-Ashtarkuw! [see 
MAGÀNA, and H. Nemah, in JAL, v, 89-92], who died. 
in 538/1143 aud quotes some poetry from this author. 
Moreover, the figureis no longer limited to the rhyme, 
but involves different kinds of rhetorical games and 
artifices, such as rhe avoidance of pointed or un- 
pointed letters or alternating such letters from word 
to word, the avoidance of labials, the inclusion of a 
certain letter in every word of the line, the use of all 
letters of the alphabet in one line, and even graphic 
dovices, such as the omission of connected letters. 
SuyüH (d. orr/rsos) credits himself with having 
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invented the term fadyi for such devices. The first 
example he mentions, however, is a device which 
involves the rhyme: The rhyme consonant may be, 
for instance, the A^, but the poet imposes upon. 
himself to avoid using the pronominal suffixes of the 
third person singular (presumably even in cases 
where this would be permissible, see kiriva, iv, 4134 
middle), Others do not seem to be aware of Suyat!'s 
definition and use tadyi& as a simple synonym of the 
other terms listed at the beginning of this article. 

In Persian rhetoric and prosody, the terms i*ndt 
and luzüm má ld yalzam are used, as in Arabic, for 
the adoption of a second invariable consonant in 
prose and in poetry, and the reduplication of the 
rhyme consonant. In addition, however, the two 
terms are used for the repetition of two or more 
words in each hemistich or line of poetry, and for the 
use of internal rhyme. Raddyanl (middle of the sth 
Irth century) denotes the latter use specifically as 
iSndt al-karina. Razi (beginning of the 7tb/r3th 
century), al-Mu'djam, 386, also applies the term 
indt to the use of double Ráfiyas (ex, diakin 
khabarlástmán sipar) and points out that most 
Persian poets adopt an invariable consonant before 
the 4P of the feminine ending of Arabic words 
without considering this convention as i*ndl or 
Iurüm (216-17). Some later poets however disregard 
this rule, especially in cases where the kafiya proper 
is followed by a radif, i.e., à word or particle recurring 
at the end of each line (see £t, s.v. Renir for a more 
accurate description which includes the redif in 
Turkish poetry; see also L. P. Ehwell-Sutton, The 
Persian metres (Cambridge 1976], 225-6, 230). 
Another case of lusiim, according to Riel (262-3), 
occurs when the poot maintains the fe'sis, i.e., a long 
à separated from the rai by a variable vowelled 
letter, throughout his poem (see Elwell-Sutton, 229- 
30, 233). Diddjarml [g.v. in Suppl (flor. early 8th) 
14th century) has collected a number of poems to 
which forms of Jusdm have been applied under the 
heading waisümát in the roth chapter of his anthology 
Mvnis al-abrér we-dakPit al-ash'är (ed. Mir Sülib 
Tabibi, i, Tehran 1337/1953, nin-fa?), 
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MA BAD a-TABÉ'A, or Mà Bap arante 
1YYà3, a translation of the Greek 7a petà ta guoutd 
"the things which come after physical things’ 
metaphysics, an expression which can have 
two meanings, each of which envisages a particular 
conception of that science (‘iim or sind‘a). It can 
either be a discipline which one embarks upon after 
physics, utilising the results of the natural sciences, 
or else it can be one whose goal lies beyond the 
apprehendable objects which are the concern of phy- 





sics. The two mranings are not mutually seli-exclu- 
sive, but the first tends to put the accent on the 
role of experience and of knowledge of physical things 
in the search for metaphysical realities, whilst the 
second invites one to enter immediately into the do- 
main of suprasensible principles in order to deduce 
from them the nature and laws governing beings of 
the material world. 

One should note at the outset the two synonyms 
of this expression which denote metaphysics in 
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Arabic: on one side al-ilahiyydt, “the divine things: 
and on the other al-falsafa al-ala, "the first philo- 
Sophy”, a title which al-Kind! gave to one of his 
Raswil’ (cf. RasPil al-Kindt al-falsafiyya, ed. 
Abd Rida, Cairo 1953, i). These two terms were 
borrowed from the Greeks. In Plato, the word 
8coA0yfx normally denotes metaphysics; in his view, 
there exists a sphere of the divine (ro Gefov), a 
term taken up by Aristotle, who identifies theology, 
the first philosophy and what we call metaphysics 
(Metaphysics, 1026, a 17-18). The translation uses 
the curious turn of phrase Sim al-ashya@? al-ilahiy- 
yi al-Rawl “science of divine things in regard to 
definition", in which Aare! seems to correspond to 
the element Aoyneh in Beokoyue) (kaw! normally 
translating Aóyoc in its sense of definition). Ibn 
Rushd comments in these terms: "Just as the things 
of nature are those in the definition of which na- 
ture is involved, so are the divine things those in 
the definition of which God is involved” (Tafsir Mā 
bad al-fabi‘a, ed. Bouyges, ii, 7x2). Nevertheless, 
there does not follow from this thai God is the ob- 
ject of metaphysics, neither for Ibn Rushd, who con- 
nects this science not with God but with the exis- 
tence of an incorporeal and immobile substance, this 
substance being for him al-mawdjad fi "Lhakiha 
kuwa 'l-djawhar "the being in reality” (ibid., 750), 
nor for Ibn Sina, who thinks that God is not a datum, 
but can be demonstrated starting from the Necessary 
Being. Ibn Rushd further follows Aristotle, who 
brought forward the possibility of a first philosophy 
(hnpdrm grroaogia) in 1026 a 23, saying that if 
there exists no other substance except those consti- 
tuted by nature, then it is physics which should be 
the first philosophy, concerning which Tbn Rushd 
comments thus: “Tt is equally clear that if tbere ìs 
there a certain subsiance distinct from the moving 
substance, this substance which has existence will 
be the first, and the science which one builds upon 
it will be the primordial sclence (al-*rln aL-akdam); 
it will be the universal science aud the first phi- 
losophy (Tafsir, ii, 714). Moreover, for Aristotle, 
beyond the general idea of the divine there are only 
the gods of the ancient poets (Hesicd) who come into 
mythological cosmologies remote from demonstrative 
philosophy. Commenting on the term Geo26yot (Met., 
1000 a 9), Ibn Rushd writes (Tafsir, i, 251), "Those 
who speak of divine things (al-umür al-ilákiyya) are 
those who hold forth upon a discourse beyond what 
man can intelligibly understand (kalamen khavidien 
Sammé ya'$iluhu al-insãn)". In other words, before 
speaking philosophically of God, one must make an 
intelligible conception, and this is the role of meta- 
physics. 

But how should one understand the expression 
“primordial science” which Ibu Rushd uses? All 
the question is included there, Indeed, metaphysics 
comes before the other sciences because it is uni- 
versal and is concemed with the cause of everything 
which exists; should one thercfore place it in front 
of the others in research aud tcaching, or on the 
contrary keep it back till the end? Onc may see here 
merely a difference of method, that of an expository 
procedure starting from principles and causes, and of 
a process of discovery starting from concrete and 
apprehensible experiences. This js al-Fárabl's ap- 
proach, who tries by this means to reduce the diver- 
gencies separating Plato and Aristotle. He accordingly 
remarks in bis Kitdb al-Díam* bayn ra?ay al-hakimayn 











(ed. A. Nader, Beirut r968, $6) that for Plato, the | 


most noble primordial substances are those which are 


near to the intellect and the soul, whilst for Aris- | 
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totle, the most worthy substances of this name, by 
anteriorness and by their value (bi "La/dil ted "I. 
takdim) are the first substances, ie. the individual 
Substances (aldjawdhir alwwal allatt hiya 
ashkhds). But the difference arises from what 
Aristotle then says from the point of view of the 
logical and physical sciences, whilst Plato speaks 
from the point of view of metaphysics (fi-ma bad 
al-fabi‘a) and theological doctrines (tea-akdwilihi 
al-ilahiyya). Consequently, one can set oneself with- 
in a certain science or within another, or start 
from one or start from another, as a matter of in- 
difference, according to one's intention. In his 
Falsafat Aristajalis (ed. Mubsin Mabdi, Beirut 1961), 
al-Fárdb! sets forth the Stagirite’s thought, follow- 
ing the progressive order of his enquiry as he sees 
it. After the questions of logic, and with the in- 
tention of discovering what makes for perfection in 
man, Aristotle studies the various questions which 
conser nature (fabis), the soul (nafs) and the 
intellect (Saf). “He must also examine profoundly 
the substances of the heavenly bodies; are they na- 
ture, soul or intellect, or are they indesd some 
‘other, more perfect (ahmal) thing; also, are these 
substances things which are outside physical specu- 
lation? The point is that physical speculation onty 
includes what the categories include. Now it is clear 
that there are other beings outside the categorie 
the Intellect acting as Agent and the Thing (shay?), 
which give to the heavenly bodies a perpetual cir- 
cular movement. This being so, one has to make spec- 
ulations about the beings which have a more univer- 
sal (a‘amm) field than those about physics" (ibi 
130), “This is why Aristotle explains in the book 
called Ma ba*4 al-Jabi*iyyát tiat he is making spec- 
wlations and conducting a deep enquiry into bein, 
in a way which differs from physical speculation 
(ibid, £32), One notes that al-Férabl admits that 
one can begin by physics, which does not however 
prevent him from thinking (in fact, wrongly) that 
Aristotle recognises the existence of a domain of 
the being which is external and superior to the cate- 
gories which, according to him, only concern the 
physical domain, Elsewhere he speaks cleariy (131) 
of a penetrating enquiry into the beings which are 
above the natural things in the hierarchy of being 
(fi 'hmawdiüdát allati fawe alstabiiyydt ft rutbat 
al-max jad). 

Ibn Sinà and Ibu Rushd take up the Aristotelian 
definition of metaphysics as being the science 
of the being as such (al-mawdjad bi-mad heuca maro- 
djad). But what is meant to be understood by this? 

1. Ibn. Síaá's viewpoint. The basic principle 
is that “the object (masedü*) of all science is some- 
thing whose existence is admitted (or conceded 
amr musallam ai-matedjüd) in that science" (Shifi 
al-Ilihiyyat, Cairo 1960, i, S). It is drawn from 
the Posterior analytics of Aristotle (72 a 20): “If I 
say that a thing exists or does not exist, it is a 
hypothesis”. Hence if one says that the object of 
| metaphysic is God or the Prime cause (Musabbib 

a-acbil), this is only an hypothesis which must be 
verified by meaus of another science. Now there is 
no other Science, necessarily more particular than 
metaphysics, which is able to guarantee the existence 
9f such-and-such an cbject. The mawda* of a science 
is the object concerning which this science conducts 
| an enquiry (al-mabjiath ‘anhu). But since God or the 
Prime cause arc not data, they are on the contrary 
the goal of a metaphysical cuquizy (maf/àb). Ibn Sind 
| concludes that the object of metaphysics is the being 
as such which i implied by every science, by every 


























question, by every thought and by every speech ut- 

terance (ibi, 30): it is the quid (ma), the "that 
which” (alladhi) and the thing (shay?). It does not 
have to be vouched for, since it is the thing itself 
which vonches for everything, or it is by means of 
it that one vouches for what one vouches for. This 
being as such can be divided, without one needing 
recourse to any category, in several ways: these divi- 
sions of it are like intrinsic accidents (ka "i-‘azarid 
al-kivtssa), whilst divisions according to categories 
are like kinds (ha "Lanted*). It can thus be divided 
in one and im multiples (alvakid -al-kathir), in 
fore and in action (kuwwa- fit), in universal 
and particular (huit - djus‘), in what is eternal 
and what arises from a temporal origin (kadim- 
mubdath) in what is completed and what is in- 
complete (tmm - ndis), in cause and effect (‘illa~ 
ma‘tal) and in possible end necessary (mumhin - 
wádjib). This list has been made up from the meta- 
physics of the Shif@ (i, 13) and from the Kiäb al- 
Nadjat (ed. Sabri al-Kurdi, 1938, 199). The last 
pair of oppositions in this division will mark out 
the Avicennan ontology through the distinction of 
the Being necessary by itself (wadjib al-wudjad bi- 
dhatshi), which is to be identified with God, and the 
being possible by itself (mumhin al-wudind bi-dhatiht), 
necessary by something outside of itsell, ie, the 
being of the universe. Consequently, starting from 
this general ontology, Ibn Sina explains the origins 
of various beings, first of all the heavenly ones 
(intellects, spheres, souls of the spheres) by a process 
of emanation (fayd), as far as the Intellect acting 
as Agent, the intellect of the sphere of the moon; 
and then of the sublunary world, which is made 
out of material elements by a progression from 
minerals to man, thanks to the shapes received 
from the Intellect acting as Agent which is Wahib 
al-sutear (Dator formarum). Thanks to reason, man is 
capable of returning to God, to such a point that 
God is, as the Kur’in says (LVIL, 3), the First and 
the Last. From the domain of metaphysics, one passes 
on to that of connection with the heavens, then with 
physies, by a descending movement; then, beginning 
with connection with minerals, one passes on to that 
with plants, and from animals to that with the soul, 
as far as the rational soul, by means of an upward 
movement which ends up by a mysticism of the mind 
which corresponds in its point of arrival with that 
which was metaphysics at its departure point. For 
Ibn Sina, as for Plato, all reality is legitimately 
deducible from metaphysical principles, even though 
the imperfect nature of the human understanding, 
does not in fact allow an integral deduction uf the 
universe, 

2. Ibn Rushd’s viewpoint. This is a case of 
recovering the pure Aristotelianism, stripped of all 
Platonic or Neoplatonic influence. Since being is not 
generic concept, it cannot be defined and appre- 
hended in itself, but only by means of categories. 
‘Thus for Ibn Rushd, the problem is to know 
can say about it and how one can speak of i 
le's aim in this book (A) is to distinguish the details 
‘of the significations to which the names (al-assa?) 
refer, significations which ono thinks about in that 
science (metaphysics) and which hold there the 
position of the subject of an art (viaxteila; »audri* 
sind*a) in relationship to that art. Those names aro 
those which are uttered in regard to a single thing 
according to different points of view (bi-djihi? 
muthtalifa), This is why he makes out of speculation 
‘on the meaning of these names one section of that 
science (Tafsir, ii, 473). It is thus that one calls 
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everything connected with health “healthy”: 
balanced temperament, exercise, remedial measures, 
“the same thing is valid for the name of the being 
(nawdiūd) in relationship to substance and other 
categories" (ibid., i, 303-4). It is possible therefore 
to have a single science of all the diverse beings, on 
condition that one understands the names designating, 
them aralogically. This is what has been called the. 
analogy of proportionality; being in regard to sub- 
stance is what being is in regard to substance is 
what being is in regard to quantity, etc. “Just as 
the things which are connected (fanswbu) with the 
curative arts fall, on examinations, into one and 
the same science, ie, medicine, likewise all the 
things which are connected with being are the object 
of speculation in a single science (bid, i, 307). 
But metaphysics can also be justified by relying 
on the analogy of attribution, substance being the 
first analogue of being: “Thus the name of being 
(huwiyya), a synonym of macdiid, although it is 
used of different species of being, is only used for 
each of them through the fact of the connection 
which it enjoys with the prime being (al-kewiyya 
al-ala) which is substance”, To be first accordingly 
means here to be the first analogue, “The categories 
are connected with the substance, not in that they 
are considered to be their agentive cause any more 
than their ultimate one, but in the sense that they 
subsist in it (kina bili) and that the substance 
is for them a subject (mawda‘)"" (ibid., 305). Now 
substance is a basic concept aud in tbe measure 
that one accordingly brings together the study of 
being with the study of substance, “since it has been 
posited that for every unique concept there is a uni- 
que science ... there results necessarily that there 
is a unique science of being" (ibid., 309). Metaphys- 
ics, being the study of being as such (Ibn Rushd, 
who prefers huwivya to mawdjad, often remarks that 
its object is al-huwiyya bi-md hiya huwiyya), ought 
probably to contain within itself all the aspects of 
being. Nevertheless, being in the shape of the acci- 
dent (bi-'l-‘arad) and being in thought (fi fikr) 
are two defective entities (ndAigatiu). The aim of 
metaphysies is to examine “the real being which exists 
outside the soul” and it is “the substance which is 
the basic principle of this being” (aldjawhar huwa 
mabda? hidhini 'l-huwiyya). This conforms to the im- 
portance which the substance assumes basically in 
metaphysical speculation (cf. ibid., iii, 1402). Be- 
ginning by the study of substances which are appre- 
hendable by the sense and are mobile and corruptible, 
and then of substances which have these same charac- 
teristics except that they are incorruptible (the 
heavens), Ibn Rushd hopes to arrive, with Aristotle, 
at a substance which is not apprehendable by the 
senses, is incorruptible and is immobile, the Prime 
Mover, the cause of all the movements of the universe, 

Ibn Rushd thus carries beyond the apprehendable 
world an idea of substance which he has drawn 
from physics and which seems to him to be the basis 
of all existence: all that exists is substance, an 
exact correspondence here below. Ibn Simi, on the 
contrary, thinks that substance, like al! other cate- 
gories, must receive the quality of existence in 
order to exist, and that it can only receive exist- 
ence by acquiriag quantity, quality and all the other 
categories, for a substance which had neither quan- 
tity, quality and so forth, would be nothing. So it 
cannot in iteelí be taken’ us the first analogue or 
the representative of being conceived as existence. 
For Ibn Sind, the Necessary being is not a substance 
since it exists by itself, the Kayyiim of the Kurn 
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(IL, 255, III, 2). On the other side, we have seen 
‘that the problem for the metaphysician is to know 
who established the existence of its object, Ibn Sind 
believes that this object, being implied in all sciences, 
does not need be to vouched for by one of them, More- 
over, it is for metaphysies to provide the role of 
supplying the other sciences with the basis of their 
‘object. Ibn Rushd criticises this viewpoint, bat by 
relying on his own one, namely that the first philos- 
ephy poses the question to itself about substance 
as the first analogue of being. ‘fbn Sint, believing 
in the truth of the doctrine which does not want any 
of the sciences to set forth its own principles, and 
taking that simpliciter, believes that it is the task 
cf the person who concerns himself with the first 
philcsophy to give a clear exposition of the existence 
of substance apprehendable by the senses, eternal 
or not. He say that the natural scientist posits by 
hypothesis that nature exists (vadat wad'e» anna 
"Habi'a mawdjüda) and that the scholar of divine 
science is the one who gives the demonstrable proof 
of its existence” (Tafsir, fii, 1423-4). Ibn Rushd 
then replies: "Ves, the specialist in the first phi- 
losophy seeks for the principles of substance as sub- 
stance and sets forth clearly that the separateness 
of substances is the principle of the physical sub- 
stance. But in making clear this search, he constantly 
calls for (yusddiru) what physics clearly sets forth, 
whether in regard to the substance which can be ge- 
nerated and is corruptible, in the first book of the 
Physics (189 B 30-191 b 34), where it is demonstrated 
that it is made up of matter and form, or whether in 
regard to the eternal substance, in Book viii (260 
a 20 f£), where it is set forth that the driving force 
of that substance is stripped of all matter. Then 
he clearly lays down that the principles of the 
substance which are neither the Universal ideas (u/- 
kulliyyäi) nor the Numbers (lada) [of Plato]" 
(ibid., 1424-5). One should mention a final diver- 
gence between the two philosophers. Ibn Rushd notes 
that Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Metaphysics, 
has an enquiry into the unit, the multiple, the iden- 
tical (huwa kuwa), the similar, the opposite and in- 
to still further notions “which bring out the general 
concomitants (al-lawapit al-Sémma) of the being as 
such” (Tafsir, iii, 1403). In effect, metaphysics is 
2 speculation about the being as such and about the 
‘ " which are concomitant with it" (alumi al- 
láiba lahw) (iid, iii, 1395). Now we have seen 
that what is concomitant with being for Ibu Rushd is 
the division of being for Ibn Sind. t seems that 
this fundamental divergence holds good for all the 
other oppositions. 

Ibn Sina's metaphysics is consequently open to 
a region beyond the world, the earth and the heavens; 
it makes a mystical system possible. For Iba Rushd, 
on the contrary, although metaphysics studies 
the principles of beings which are objects of other 
sciences, it is not the foundation of those sciences, 
but their completion. He writes in his Tafsir, ii, zot, 
"Since ... each science only concerns itself with 
studying a certain being which is its special object, 
it is clear that there must necessarily exist a science 
which studies the absolute being (al-huwiyya al-muf- 
laka); if there were mot, our knowledge of things 
would not be completely exbaustive (lam fusiasfa ma- 
Grifai abashya’)” (Tajsi, ii, 7r). Furthermore, 
whilst Ibn Rushd seeks for the first cause of the 
movements of substances apprehendable by the sen- 
ses, corruptible or incorruptible, and finds it in the 
immobile Prime Mover, Iba Stu sets himself the task 
of “making an enquiry into the first cause irom which 
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every being is brought about by causality (kullu maw- 
djüd ma‘tal) in as much as it has been the result of 
causality, and not simply in as much as it is a mo- 
bile being (mawdjid mutaharrit) or a quantifiable 
being (mawdjüd wakammim) (Shsf£*, Ilahiyyat, i, 
14). But there is a problem there; it is not possible 
for metaphysics to speculate on causes in as much 
a5 they are causcs simpliciter (al-asbib bi-má hiya 
asbib muflaka), in the first place because this science 
treats of notions" "which do not raise the question 
‘of proper accidents owed to these causes as such, 
such as the notions of universal and particular, of 
act and capability, of possibility and necessity" 
(ibid., 7); and then because the science of causes 
taken simpliciter presupposes that the existence of 
causes has been established for the things which 
dave a cause (ithbdt ai-asbdb li 'Lumür dhowdt al- 
asbib). Ibn Stnà adopts here a very clear view of 
the problem of causality: it is not sufficient for 
the existence of a cause to be demonstrated in the 
eyes of reason. The existence of causes and eifocts 
is not proved by an intuition of causality; it comes 
from the division of being into the necessary and 
the possible. The first cause is thus the being nec- 
essary by itself. This is why there exists a being 
necessary so that all other beings have causes, since 
these exist even at tbe time when thoy are only pos- 
sibilities. Now if one adopts as the point of depar- 
ture experience of things apprehendable by the senses, 
all the causes that one will find are at the same 
time effects. One would not therefore be able, by 
tracing back the series of cause-effects, to reach 
the first cause, whether one went back infinitely or 
whether one came to a stop, as did Aristotle in his 
search for the Prime Mover, by an arbitrary decision: 
dwaywm avqvat! On this point, Ibn Sint has set 
forth a highly original idea in his Zshárát (ed. Sulay- 
man Dunya, Cairo 1958, iii, 454-5). It concerns 
the position of the cause which is not an effect, in 
relation to the series of causeeeffects. If it forms 
part of their ensemble (djumla), it is necessarily an 
extreme limit (faraf). But if one takes a series made 
into a hierarchical chain (silsila murattiba) of causes 
and effects which js made up only of cause-effects, 
"there is a need for an external cause for this es 
semble, but undoubtedly in continuity with it in 
regard to limit (iMádjaf ila «la MAáridja Sanké, 
lákinmahü talayilu bid ... Jarefe^)". Ibn Sina 
envisages the case where this succession is infinite, 
and then the cause-effects would form an infinitely 
limited ensemble. This ensemble is the universe; 
God is its "limit", but He is exterior to it, On the 
contrary, Ibu Rushd’s Prime Mover is probably at the 
poak of the hierarchy of substance, but it is a sub- 
stance and forms part of the world of substances. 
Just as metaphysics finishes off the sciences, likewise 
God supports the universe like the keystone of an 
arch. 
Bibliography: Given in the article, 
(R. ARNALDEZ) 
MA GHUNG-YING (Maiflicws’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 1305, 7480), also known as ĞA ssu- 
Lixo, or "Little Commander" (Ğa is an affectionate 
diminutive used in colloquial Kansu Chinese—see 
the Hsin-Hua ieu-tien, Peking 1971, 124; Ssu-ling: 
sve Matthews’, nos. 5585, 4043), the youngest and 
best-known of the five Chinese Muslim w 
lords comprising the “Wu Ma” clique [ga] which 
controlled much of Northwest China during the 
latter half o[ the Republican Period (1911-49). 
Lite is known ol Ma Chungying's early years, 
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He was born at Linbsía (formerly Hochow) in south- 
eastern Kansu, ca. 1910 (there is a contradiction 
in the Biographical dictionary of Republican China, 
which holds that Ma was born in 1911, but that he 
became a junior officer in 1926 "at the age of seven- 
op. cil., 463, col. 1). Little is known of Ma's 
immediate family, but it is clear that he shared 
the same paternal grandfather as the Kansu-Chinghat 
warlords Ma Pu-ch'ing (Matthews', nos. 4310, 
$363, 1168) and Ma Pu-fang (Matthews’, nos. 4310, 
5363, 181g), and that he was thus a scion of the power- 
ful Ma family of Pieh-tsang, a small village some 30 
km, west of Linhsin (Mei, op. cit. in Bibl, 660). 
Ma Chung-ying was also distantly related to the 
Kansu-Ninghsia warlords Ma Hung-k’uei (Matthews', 
nos. 4310, 2386, 3651) and Ma Hung-pin (Matihers’, 
nos, 4310, 2386, 5259), the most powerful represen 
tatives of the Ma family of Han-cbia-chi, a large 
village some 25 km. south-west of Linhsia, Together 
these five Hui warlords were to become famous—or 
infamous—as the “Wu Ma” Northwestern Muslim 
clique, 

Ma Chung-ying first entered military service 
during 1924 when, at about the age of fourteen, he 
joined the local Muslim militia. One year later, in 
August 1925, troops of the “Christan General”, Feng 
Yü-hsiang, invaded Kansu. The invading forces, 
under the command of Feng's subordinate Liu Yü-fes 
formed a part of the Northwest Army, more common- 
ly known as the First Kwomimchüm ("National 
People's Army"), a vast rabble which is estimated 
to have numbered in excess of 100,000 men during 
the late summer of 1925, Feng intended, through 
his subordinate Liu, to colonise large tracts of 
Kansu with Knominchüm soldiers; he also intended 
to finance his struggle against the Northeastern 
warlord Chang Tso-lin with taxes raised and opium 
cultivated in the Northwest. Not unnaturally, 
these aims found little favour with the people of 
Kansu, Ninghsia and Chinghai; nor were the local 
warlords much inclined to support Feng Yü-hsiang. 

In 1926, one year after the Kuominchün invasion 
of Kansu, Ma Chung-ying received his first com- 
mission as an officer in the forces commanded by one 
of his uncles, Ma Ku-chung (Boorman and Howard, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 463). During the same year, Liu Yü- 
fen, who was in occupation of the provincial capital 
at Lanchow, was attacked by a combination of local 
warlords from eastem Kansu (Sheridan, op. cit. 
Bibl, 195-6). Fighting was prolonged and severe, 
but the Muslim warlords of western Kansu seem to 
have remained aloof, from the struggle, and Liu 
eventually succeeded in reimposing Kuominchün 
rule on the province. During his conflict, Ma Chung- 
ying, still only sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
is said to have “laid siege to and captured Linhsia 
on his own initiative” (Boorman anà Howard, ibid.). 
Liu Yü-fen ordered troops under the command of 
Ma Lin (a great-uncle of Ma Chung-ying) to recapture 
Linhsia, but the young soldier easily defeated them, 
winning for himself a reputation as a military 
strategist and the nickname “Little Commander”, 
Ma Chung-ying's triumph was short-lived, however, 
for his uncle and commanding officer Ma Ku-chung 
had not ordered the occupation of Linhsia, and he 
dismissed his nephew for insubordination, The 
“Little Commander" learned this lesson well; he 
withdrew to the Sining area of Chinghai and began 
to build up his own forces. 

The Kuominchin “pacification” of Kansu left 
large areas of the province devastated, but failed 
to break the rebellious spirit of its people. In 1927 




















north-western Kansu was racked by a violent earth- 
quake; this, combined with the increased use of good 
arable land for the cultivation of the opium poppy 
and arbitrary tax increases imposed by Liu Yü-en, 
caused widespread famine. Early in the spring of 1928 
the patience of the Northwestern Muslims ran out, 
and the standard of revolt was raised against the 
‘Kuominchtin by the Mustim leader Ma T'ing-hstang 
(Matthews’, nos. 4310, 6404, 3076; see Sheridan, 250). 
Ma Chung-ying (who according to one source had 
fled to Sining, together with a group of his followers, 
because of an illicit affair with a young Mnstim girl 
from a strictly orthodox family; see Ekvall, op cil 
in Bibl., 946) rapidly became involved in this revolt 
against the Kuominchitn. The city of Linhsia, which 
remained in Kuominchtin hands, was besieged three 
times by Muslim forces. Robert Ekvall, an American 
who travelled through south-eastern Kansu at this 
time, records that "The revolt had by this time 
assumed all the aspects of a holy war. Chanting 
prayers, forty or fifty thousand fighters went into 
battle with fanatical zeal... the young rebel leader 
Me Chong-ing (sic) seemed to bear a charmed life 
and by his reckless courage gained the utmost ia 
obedience aud devotion from his ruffian troops. 
The Chinese (ie. the Kuominchün) were panic- 
stricken at the desparate courage of the Moslems, 
but eventually, by machine-gun fire and light artille- 
ry, proved superior” (Ekvall, 946-7). The Kuomin- 
chin was unable, however, to crush the Muslim 
revolt entirely; no sooner had the rebellion been 
suppressed in one area, than it broke out afresh in 
another. By September 1928 over 100,000 people 
had died (Sheridan, (oc. cit.). Anti-Kuominchin 
feeling amongst the Muslims gradually gave way to 
racial hostility against all Han Chinese. On r4 
February 1929, about 20,000 Muslims forced their 
way into Tangar, a city of some 5,000 families in 
western Kansu. An American eyewitness described 
the scene a« folows: "[The Muslims] lorced au 
entrance by ladder over the north wall. Immediately. 
by they began to murder the Chinese in the most 
brutal way, cutting over the head with swords ... 
The Muslims were in the city only about two hours, 
but during that time the official figures show more 
than 2,000 killed, 700 wounded, and $ 2,000,000 da- 
mage” (Sheridan, 251). Kuominchiin reprisals 
against the Muslims were equally bloody, According 
to American diplomatic reports (sce Sheridan, ibid], 
the ravages of war and [amine reduced people to 
cannibalism; between 1926 and 1929 as many a 
2,000,000 people may have died. One casualty was 
Ma Chung-ying’s father, who was executed on the 
orders of Liu Yü-fen in the winter of 1929 (Boorman 
and Howard, ibid.). 

In 1929 Ma Chung-ying, his position strengthened 
by several victories over the forces of the Kuomin- 
chin, approached the Nationalist leader Chiang 
Kai-shek with a request that his private army should 
be recognised as a Kuomintang frontier unit. At about 
this time, Feng YO-hsiang declared himself indepen- 
dent of the National Government at Nanking; as 
a result of this, Ma Chung-ying’s distant relative 
Ma Hung-k'uei, the strongest of the “Wu Ma” clique, 
declared in favour of the nationalist cause. Ma Chung- 
ying went to Nanking, where he enrolled briefly 
at the military academy. In 1930 he returned to 
Kansu where he was appointed garrison commander 
at Kanchow (Changyeh) in the far north-west, near 
the frontier of Sinkiang [q.v.]; from bere he con- 
trolled a small fief, including the towns of Suchow 
and An-hsi, which "freed bim from any financial 
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worry and allowed him to prepare his army for an 
expedition to Sinkiang" (Nyman, op.cit. in Bibl., 
Tor). Before striking out into Singkiaug, however, 
Ma seems to have made another bid t0 extend his 
personal power base in Kansu. Once again he met 
with failure, this time at the hands of his uncle Ma 
Pu-fang (Norins, op. cit. in Bi 

In 1930 Sinkiang, China's largest province, was 
under the control of Chin Shu-jen, an avaricious 
and incompetent warlord from Kansu; over 90% of 
Chin’s subjects were Muslims, but the Han Chinese 
warlord seems to have nurtured a fierce hatred for «ll 
Muslims, whether of Hui or Turkic ethnic origin. 
‘Chin's anti-Muslim sentiment may well have derived 
from the various Hui risings in Kansu; certainly, 
when a combination of famine and war drove starving 
Han Chinese refugees to flee from his native Kansu 
to Sinkiang in the late r920s, Chin welcomed them 
with open arms. Less than 200 km from the north- 
western frontier of Ma Chung-ying’s fief in Kansu 
lay the ancient oasis city of Komul (Komul {¢.v. in 
Suppl.]). When Chin Shu-jen seized power in Sinkiang 
during 1928, Komul (Chinese name Hami) was still 
a semi-independent state, ruled by the aged monarch 
Maksüd Shah, the last autonomous Khanate in 
Central Asia. When Maksüd died of old age in 1930, 
Chin Shu-jen, who held the heir-apparent hostage 
in Urumehi, the provincial capital, announced the 
abolition of the Khanate and its full absorption 
within China. Chinese officials took over the ad- 
ministration of Komul, and Chin began to settle 
Han Chinese refugees from his native Kansu on 
arable land expropriated from the indigenous Uyghur 
q.v.) farmers. Local unrest grew rapidly, and in 1931, 
following the abduction of a local Muslim girl by a 
Han Chinese tax collector, open rebellion broke out. 

‘One of the leaders of the Komul revolt, a Uyghur 
called Yulbars Khan [¢.v.] travelled to Suchow in 
north-eastern Kansu where he met Ma Chung-ying 
(now officially Commander of the 36th Division of 
the Kuomintang, though Yulbars comments that 
there were so many Mas in this force that it was 
commonly called the Ma-chia-chién, or "Ma House- 
hold Army”; see Yulbars, op. cit. in BibL, 87-8). 
Ma agreed to enter the fray, ostensibly to help his 
Uyghur co-religionists and ia 1931 he led his troops 
into Sinkiang in an open challenge to Chin Shu-jen. 
Ma was wounded during the autumn, and withdrew 
temporarily to Kansu to recuperate. In August 
1932 Ma's troops again entered Sinkiang. Initially, 
they cooperated with the Uyghurs in their struggle 
against Chin Shu-jen. Ma's crack cavalry units, 
generally considered to have been amongst the best 
troops in China, fought their way to the outskirts 
of Urumchi before being repulsed by White Russian 
mercenaries under the command of Chin Shu-jen 
{see Wu, op. cit. in Bibl., 73-100); meanwhile, Uyghur 
forces under Yulbars Khin and Khédja Niyi: 
Hadidit took control of the greater part of southern 
Sinkiang, and an “East Turkestan Republic” was 
proclaimed at Kashghar [0.0]. 

In April 1933 the incompetent Chin Shu-jen was 
ousted by Sheng Shih-ts'ai, his Chief-ofStaff. 
The new warlord, whose home province was Liaoning 
in the far Northeast, enjoyed the support of a group 
‘of some 3,000 battle-hardened Manchurian troops 
who bad been driven into Siberia by the invading 
Japanese and repatriated to Sinkiang by the Soviet 
authorities. During the remainder of 1933, Ma Chung- 
ying's forces made two further attempts to take 
Urumchi, and despite judicious use of his White 
Russian and Manchurian troops, Sheng was forced 














to appeal to the Soviet Union for aid. In January 
1934, Soviet military units entered Sinkiang and 
attacked Ma. Chung-ying's cavalry with aeroplanes 
and, apparently, poison gas. The Muslim warlord 
was forced to fall back on Turfan, but instead of 
withdrawing to his old base in north-eastern Kansu 
be took the decision to try and hold southern 
Sinkiang. 

This decision brought the Kansu Muslims into 
direct conflict with the Uyghur Muslims of Sinkiang, 
their erstwhile allies. There had been indications 
‘of such a split for some time; as soon as fighting 
‘on the northern front had become bogged down be- 
fore Urumchi, units of Ma's forces had advanced 
into the Tarim Basin where his troops “aroused 
the antagonism of the Turki natives by looting 
and plundering” (Boorman and Howard, 464). It 
rapidly became clear to most of the Uyghur popula- 
tion (though notably not to Yulbars) that Ma was 
just another Kansu warlord, and not the saviour 
of the Muslims of Sinkiang they had hoped for. 
(There was never any question of Ma being viewed 
3s a mahdi, and there seems to be no reason for 
assuming that he considered himself as such. Nyman, 
101-3, is certainly mistaken in suggesting this) 
The retrezting Ma Chung-ying fell baci on Kághghar, 
where he destroyed the nascent Islamic “Bast 
‘Turkestan Republic”; he then transferred command 
of his forces to his brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan 
(Matthews', nos. 4310, 2161, 5630), and, in a move 
which still remains shrouded in mystery, crossed 
the frontier into the Soviet Union during July 1934. 
His brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan, went on to occupy 
the whole of the southern rim of the Tarim Basin; 
here, as the “Commander-in-Chief of the 36th 
Division of the Kuomintang", Ma established a 
strange Hui-ruled fief on the borders of Tibet, 
Ma Hu-shan’s statelet, ‘'Tunganistan” (q.v,) was to 
endure until 1937, when his forces melted away 
and he took refuge in British India, 

It is not clear why Ma Chung-ying should have 
deliberately chosen to enter the Soviet Union when 
his military position was far from hopeless—after 
all, he had been driven back from Urumchi by Soviet 
forces, Ma's eventual fate is uncertain; an article 
published anonymously in the Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society during 1935 states that he 
“died on arrival at Moscow”, however, it is more 
likely that he was held by Stalin as 2 weapon in 
reserve against Sheng Shih-ts'ai, the Soviet puppet 
in Sinkiang. Ma may have been executed by Stalin 
at Sheng's request when the latter visited Moscow 
in 1938; certainly, he was never seen again, though 
for many years stories of his imminent return 
circulated amongst both the Uyghurs of Sinkiang 
and the Hui of Kansu. 
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or pivot?, Ann Arbor, Michigan 1958; J. E. Sheri- 

dan, Chinese warlord; the career of Feng Yii-hsiang, 

Stanford 1966; H. L, Boorman and R. C. Howard, 

Biographical dictionary of Republican China, New 

York and London 1967, see "'Ma Chung-ying", also 

"Chin Shu-jen", ""Sheng Shih-ts'ai" etc.; Yao-lo- 

po-shih (Yulbars Khan), Yao-lo-po-shih hui lu 

(“A record of the memories of Yulbars"), Taipei 

1969; Chan Fook-lam (Gilbert), The road to 

power: Sheng Shih-ts'ai's carly years in Sinkiang, 

1930-34, in Journal of Oriental Studies (Hong 

Kong), vii (1969), 224-60; Baymirza Hayit, Tur- 

kestan zwischen Russland und China, Amsterdam 

1971, also published in Turkish at Ankara in the 

same year; L. E. Nyman, Great Britain and Chi- 

nese, Russian and Japanese interests in Sinkiang, 

1918-34, Lund 1977; J. Chen, The Sinkiang story, 

New York 1977. (A. D. W. Fonnzs) 

MA HUA-LUNG (Mathew Chinese-English 
dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac- 
ters nos. 4310, 2211, 4258), also known MA ci'Ao- 
cuine (Matthews', nos. 4310, 233, 1171), a Chinese 
Muslim leader and exponent of the "New 
Teaching" who played an important part in the 
great mid-rsth/gth century Muslim risings against 
the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Ma Hua-lung was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the 13th/19th century, probably at 
Ch'in-chi-pu (Hartmann, op.cit. in Bibl, 14), a 
walled city in Ninghsia [¢.v.] province situated on 
the right bank of the Yellow River some o km. south 
of Ninghsia city (the modern Yinchwan). We know 
little of Ma's personal background. Po Ching-wei, 2 
member of the Shensi gentry who participated in the 
struggle against Ma (and therefore a hostile source), 
states that "Ma Hua-lung's family lived at Chin-chi- 
p'u for generations"; seemingly, Ma came from a 
well-to-do family background, for he was "the 
leading rich man in the area, as well as a person with 
a military title which he earned by substantial 
contributions to the government". Furthermore, 
de was à man of considerable political and religious 
significance, for Po tells us that he was “very much 
respected and trusted by the Moslems in Ninghsia 
+++ [and]... he was a sweeping influence over the 
Moslems of the other provinces too" (Po Ching-wei, 
Feng-hsi-ts'ao-'ang-chi, iii, 7-11; cited in Chu, op. 
eit, in Bibl., 346-7). 

In Ma Hua-lung's time, Chin-chi-p'u, said to have 
been a Muslim centre “for more than a thousand 
years" (Bales, op. cit. in BibL, 218), and described 
as the "Medina of Chinese Islam" (Wright, op. cil. 
in BibL, r1), indicating a significance secondary 
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only to that of Hochow (often described as the 
"Mecca of Chinese Islam"), was a prosperous trading 
centre which thrived on the tea and salt trade with 
Mongolia. Bales, 243, notes that "it was a purely 
Muslim city and no Chinese official was resident 
there. The officials lived at Lingchow" (a small city 
some 30 km. to the north). 

Ma Hua-lung's lineage is unclear. He does not 
appear to have been directly related by blood to Ma 
Ming-hsin [g.r.] of An-ting, but he was certainly a 
spiritual descendant of the latter. Muhammad 
Tawádu* (op. eil, in Bibl, 17) states that he was 
the sixth skaykA of the Nalshbandi farika founded 
by Ma Ming-hsin ca. rx75/t76c near Lanchow. Ma. 
Houa-lung’s father, Ma Erh (Matthews, nos. 4310, 
1751), the fifth shaykh in Ma Ming-hsin's silsila, is 
said to have died "a lingering death” (Wright, 109) 
at the hands of the Chinose; Ma Hua-lung was thus 
both a spiritual and a direct blood descendant of 
Ma Erh, the fifth head of the Nakshbandiyya- 
Djahriyya order in Northwest China (see, however, 
Israeli's 1974 thesis, 273-324, for an alternative 
analysis). 

It seems that, after the harsh suppression of “New 
Teaching" adherents in the Kansu-Chinghai border 
lands resulting from the defeat of the 1196/1781 and 
1198/1783 Muslim risings, the surviving “New Teach- 
ing" leaders moved eastwards towards Ninghsia. 
According to Fletcher (op. cit. in Bibl., 77), it was 
Ma Hua-lung who made Chin-chi-p'u into the fore- 
most “New Teaching” centre in all of China. From 
this bastion he was able to exercise an influence on the 
Chinese wma far in excess of that wielded by Ma 
Ming-hsin during his prime, for during the three- 
quarters of a century following the death of the latter, 
the "New Teaching" had spread from the Kansu- 
Chinghai border arca across much of China. Seeming- 
ly, Ma Hualung played an important part in this 
process of proselytisation, for ina memorial addressed 
| to the Imperial authorities at Peking requesting the 

prohibition of the "New Teaching", Tso Tsung-t'ang, 
the Ch'ing commander who eventually crushed the 
1862-78 Muslim rebellion in Northwest China, 
complained that Ma, who styled himself the Tsung-ta 
A-hung (“General Grand Mulla", Matthews’, nos. 
6912, 5943, t, 2931), had "sent out people to spread. 
this evil religion everywhere", According to Tso, 
| these missionaries, known as Aai-li-ei (Matthews', 
nos. 2014, 3865, 1850, possibly a corruption of the 
Arabic Süff term Khalifa, see Israeli, op. cit., 1974, 
208), were "disguised as businessmen" (Tso Tsung- 
t'ang, Memorials, cited in Chu, op. cit. in Bibl., 1966, 
156-8). In fact, Muslim merchants dominated the 
North China caravan trade, and it is more than 
probable that many of the “New Teaching” hai-li-fei 
were also legitimate merchants. Tso continued: 
"According to the testimony of lately captured 
Muslim rebels, there aro missionaries of the New 
Teaching in Peking, Tientsin, Heilungkiang, Kirin, 
Shansi and Hupeh" (Tso, Memorials, ibid); it is 
also probable that the "New Teaching" had spread 
across Szechwan (where it vas definitely established) 
to Yunnan (¢.v.) where it may have played some part 
in the “Panthay" (q.v.) Mustim rebellion of Tu 
Wen-hsiu. 2.5]. 

During the great Muslim rebellion of 1862-78 
[see AL-SIN], four main centres of Muslim power were 
to emerge in Northwest China (excluding only the 
Turkic areas of Sinkiang which were either to pass 
under the rule of Ya'küb Beg (4.v.] of Kashghar 
(J, or to maintain a precarious independence 
under incompetent local leadership in Dzungaria 
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(sce Bales, 224, “Sketch map of main Muslim cen- 
tres"), These were: (1) Ma Hua-h 
chi-p'u, the chief centre of the 
(2) Hochow and the surrounding area, a predominant- 
ly “Old Teaching” centre under the leadership of 
‘Ma Chan-so (Maithews', nos. 4310, 125, 59); (3) 
Hsining and the surrounding area, a region of mixed 
"Old" and "New Teaching" allegiances under the 
leadership of Ma Kuei-yian (Matthews', nos. 4310, 
3610, 7728); and (4) a region centering upon Suchow, 
described by Bales, 224, as “non-sectarian”, under 
the leadership of Ma Wen-yu (Matthews', nos. 4310, 
7129, 4196). (Note, however, that elsewhere [227], 
Bales describes both the Hsining and Suchow Mus- 
lims as being “mostly inclined to the New Sect 
In marked contrast to these Kansu and Chinghai 
Muslim leaders, Pai Yen-hu (q.v.], the most important 
of the Shensi Muslim leaders, was a guerilla fighter 
with no permanent base, Of this plethora of Muslim | 
leaders, however, it is interesting to note that in 
the opinion of Tso Tsung-t'ang; “only one man ... 
could command followers from Heilungkiang to 
Sinkiang, and he was Ma Hua-lung” (Tso, Memorials, 
cited in Chu, 1955, 343). 

‘The initial Northwestern Muslim challenge to 
the Ching Empire came in Shensi, where between 
1862 and 1864 Pai Yen-bu and other local Muslim 
leaders conducted a fast-moving cavalry campaign 
against the Manchu general To-lung-a. The Ch’ing 
forces scored some early successes in southern Sheasi, 
but in 1864 To-lung-a was killed, and during the 
following months the Muslim revolt spread with 
great rapidity across the whole of Northwest China. 

During the early years of the revolt, Ma Hua-lung, 
whose base at Chin-chi-p'u was situated well behind 
the main battle front in southern Shensi, succeeded 
in maintaining a precarious neutrality (at least in 
the eyes of some local Ch'ing officials, see Chu, 1955, 
345), whilst simultaneously increasing the fortili- 
cations around Chin-chi-p'u and building up the 
armed forces at his command. It was widely rumoured 
that Ma Hua-lung had masterminded the capture 
of Ninghsia city by rebel forces in 1863, but some 
Ching officials still remained unconvinced of Ma’s 
complicity. Tso Tsung-t'ang, the military veteran 
who was appointed Governor-General of Shensi and 
Kansu in 1868, with specifíc orders to crush the 
Muslim revolt, had no such doubts. Tso “regarded 
the Chin-chi-p'u centre as one of first importance 
and determined to concentrate upon the reduction 
‘of the Muslims in that area, He had no illusions 
whatever about Ma Hua-lung, but was certain that 
he was the ringleader among all the Kansu Muslims, 
and he determined to proceed on that basis” (Chu, 
1955, 346). 

Tso estimated that he would require five years to 
reconquer Shensi and Kansu; he launched his attack 
in November 1868, aiming primarily to capture Chin- 
chi-p'u, with Hochow as a secondary target. It was 
a savage campaign, with little quarter given or asked. 
‘Tso played upon the traditional rivalries between 
adherents of the "Old" and "New" teachings by 
giving amnesty to followers of the “Old Teaching” 
‘who surrendered (a policy which paid off, for in 1872 
Ma Chan-so, commander of the "Old Teaching" 
centre based on Hochow, surrendered to Tso shortly 
after inflicting a crushing defeat on the Imperial 
forces; for his pains he was made a general in To's 
army and went on to play an important part in the 
“pacification” of Kansu) ;in marked contrast Tso "ne- 
‘yer treated with a single 'New Sect’ leader, but ex- 
ecuted every one that fell into his hands" (Bales, 280), 




















Throughout 1869, Tso’s armies advanced slowly 
across Shensi and into eastern Kansu, driving the 
highly-mobile Muslim cavalry of Shensi before them. 
n early 1870 the Imperial forces arrived before Chin- 
cbi-p'u; the assault was to be long and hard, for “over 
the whole plain was a network of canals, all the vil- 
lages were fortified, und the Moslems had erected 
numberless stockades covering every approach to 
Chinchipu” (Bales, 243; for details of the campaign, 
see 231-65). Tso built a huge moat and accompanying 
rampart around Chin-ch’i-p'u, and set about reducing 
the Muslims through a combination of bombardment 
and starvation. Ma Hus-lung’s position was made 
critical by his earlier decision to send a large force of 
his followers into Shensi in a bid to draw off Tso's 
armies from Chin-chi-p'u, an action which caused 
Bales, T's0’s biographer, to comment; "Had Ma Hua- 
lung enjoyed a reasonable talent for generalship 
along with his many other endowments, he could 
have driven Tso Teung-t'ang out of Kansu, perhaps 
from Shensi as well, and delivered an irreparable 
blow to the Imperial cause" (247). 

By Jenuary 187: the population of Chin-chi-p'u 
was starving; the defenders had been reduced to 
eating human flesh. On 6 January Ma Hua-lung left 
his stronghold behind the city walls and presented 
himself, accompanied by a single servant, at the 
headquarters of Liu Chin-t'ang, the Imperial com- 
mander. Ma asked that all blame for the resistance 
at Chin-chi-p'u be laid on him, and that his followers 
should be spared. After prolonged interrogation by 
the victorious Ch'ing commanders, Ma was executed, 
together with twelve members of his immediate 
family, by the "slicing process"; some eighty of 
the lesser Muslim leaders were beheaded, Chin-chi-p'u 
was depopulated, and the surviving Muslims were 
sent, en masse, into exile or slavery. Tso Tsung-t'ang. 
went on to reconquer western Kansu, and by 1873, 
ten years after the commencement of his offensive 
in Shensi, he succeeded in reconquering Kashghar, 
the last majo: town of Northwest China. 

After his execution on 2 March 1872, Ma Hua-tung 
became a martyr for followers of the "New Teaching", 
‘The victorious Ch'ing forces made strenous attempts 
to stamp out Ma's adherents (it has been estimated 
that between 1862 and 1878 the Muslim revolt and the 
Ch'ing reconquest resulted in over xo million deaths; 
see Chu, 1966, p. vij), but to no avail. According 
to W. A. Saunders, a Christian missionary who was 
active in Kansu during the Republican period, Ma’s 
body was buried at Chen-chi-p'u, but his head was 
taken, presumably iu secret, to Hsiian-hua-kang, 
near Chang-chia-ch'van in south-eastern Kansu. 
When Saunders visited Hsüan-hua-kang in 1934 he 
found Ma's tomb to be "quite an imposing affair of 
carved brick with a kind of ‘Li Pai Sz’ (temple) as 
an entrance” (op. cit, in Bibl., 70). Saunders records 
that “worship” was made at the tomb every year 
on Ma Hua-lung’s birthday, a practice strongly 
denounced by local Muslims belonging to the “Old 
Teaching". It is not known whether Ma's tomb at 
Hstian-hua-kang still exists. 

Bibliography: The most important contem- 
poraneous Chínese sources for the Muslim rebellion. 
of 1862-78 are the complete works of Tso Tsung- 
tang, Tso Wen-hsiang-kung Ch'Uan-chi, 1888-07, 
published together with a biography of Tso written 
by Lo Cheng-chiin, Tso Wen hsiang-kung Nien-p'u; 
details of these works are to be found in Chu Wen- 
djang’s 1966 study of the Muslim rebellion in North- 
west China at p. 2rr. A collection of anecdotes 
taken from the oral recollections of a Muslim 
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mulld who lived through the great rebellion as a 
child is to be found in Shan Hua-p'u’s Shen-Kan 
Chich-yiielu, in Pai Show's 1952 collection, iv, 
303 ff.; this source, based partially on personal 
experience and partially on hearsay, is indicative 
of the paucity of Muslim sources for this period. 
‘A further useful contemporaneous Chinese source 
is Po Ching-wel's Feng-hsi-ts'ao-t'ang-chi, Nanking 
1924, the collected works of a member of the 
Shensi gentry who served with the imperial forces 
and was present during the siege of Chin-chi-p'u. 
An interesting, but not always reliable, contem- 
poraneous western source is F. von Richthofen's 
Baron Richthofe's letters (1870-1872), Peking 
1941. See also: H. M. d'Ollone, Recherches sur les 
Musulmans Chinois, Paris 191r, esp. 273-4; Wu 
Tseng.ch'i, Ch'ing-shih kang-yao ("A summary of 
Ch'ing history", Shanghai r9r3, esp. chüam 12; 
M. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, 
Leipzig 1921; W. A. Saunders, Hsüan Hua Kang, in 
Friends of Moslems in China (Hankow), viiiją 
{x October 1934), 69-71; W. L. Bales, Tso Tsung- 
fang: soldier and statesman of Old China, Shanghai 
1937, esp. 231-65; Mubammad Tawadv’, al-Sin wa 
'LIsläm, Cairo 1945; Ma Hsiao-sbih, Hsi-pei Hui- 
fsu ho-ming chiem-shih ("A short history of the 
revolutions of the Northwestern Muslim people”), 
Shanghai 1951, esp. 1-15 (Ma Hsiao-shih, a Hui 
Muslim, emphasises links between the Muslim re- 
bellion in Shensi and the Taiping rebels); Pai 
Shoui, Hui-kwi min-isw ti hsin-sheng ("The re- 
birth of the Muslim people"), Shanghai 195t, esp. 
65-70; Pai Shou-i, Hui-min ch'i-i ("The righteous 
uprisings of the Muslim people"), 4 vols, Shanghai 
1952, see vols. iii and iv for the Northwest China 
rebellions; Chu Wen-djang, The Policy of the 
Manchu government in the suppression of the Moslem 
Rebellion in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 
to 1878, Ph. D. thesis, Univ. of Washington 1955 
(the greater part of this thesis was later published 
(see Chu, 1966], but several important appendices 
were omitted from the published version, most 
notably supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the 
New Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the 
unpublished thesis); Mary C. Wright, The last 
stand of Chinese conservatism: the T'ung-Chih 
restoration, 1862-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New 
York 1969, see esp. 107-113 of the 1969 edition; 
Saguchi Toru, Jahachi-jakya seihi Higashi Toruki- 
sutan shakaishi henhy& ("The social history of 
Eastern Turkestan in the 18th/rgth centuries”), 
‘Tokyo 1963; Chu Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion 
in Northwest China, 1862-2878, The Hague-Paris 
1966; R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: a study 
of cultural confrontation, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
Univ, of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism ond Ma Ming-hsin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (?), 75-96; 
A. Forbes, The Muslim national minorities of 
China, in Religion, vija (1976), 67-87; R. Israeli, 
Established Islam and marginal Islam im China: 
from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, xxxi 
(1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Forses) 
MA HUAN (Matthews’ Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American Edition 1969, characters no. 4310, 
2266), Chinese Muslim interpreter and 
traveller who flourished during the oth/rsth 
century and who was the author of Ving-pai sheng- 
lam ("The overall survey of the ocean’s shores"), 
the best-known account of the early and mid-oth/z5th. 
century Ming Chinese maritime expeditions to South- 
east Asia, South Asia, the Arabian Peninsula and 
East Africa, 
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Ma Huan was born ca, 782/1380 in Kusi-chi, a 
district of Shao-hsing city, Chekiang Province. His 
home was about 24 miles south-east of Hang-chou, 
and a mere 7 miles from the southern shore of Hang- 
chou bay, one of the principal centres of navigation 
in gth/rsth century China (Mills, Ma Huan [see 
Bibi] 34). Ma Huan probably came from a poor 
background, though “his derogatory description 
of himself as a ‘mountain-woodcutter’ need not be 
taken literally" (Mills, Joc, cit). Seemingly, Ma Huan 
did not belong to a Muslim family, but chose to 
adopt Islam when a young man—thus his surname 
“Ma”, so common amongst Chinese Muslims, must. 
have been purely coincidental. He must have 
received a good education in Chinese, for “there are 
classicisms in his book, and he was acquainted with 
the contents of Wang Ta-yüan's Tao« chihdüch 
(“A synoptical account of the Islands and their 
Barbarians", 751/1350), of certain Chinese classics, 
and of ‘Buddhist books" (Mills). (On the other 
hand Duyvendak, in his Ma Huan re-examined, 9, 
describes Ying-yai sheng-lan as being "written in an 
almost colloquial style by an unlearned Mohamme- 
dan.) 

During his youth Ma Huan seems to have adopted 
Islam, and to have assumed the frt: (courtesy-name) 
of Tsung-tao (Malfheus', nos. 6896, 6136); possibly 
ns a result of becoming a Muslim he began a study of 
Arabic and/or Persian, enabling him to become profi- 
cient as a translator and interpreter. As a result 
of the acquisition of these skills, he was appointed 
to the staff of the great Chinese Muslim admiral 
Cheng Ho in 815/r4rz, It is interesting to note that 
Ma Huan’s appointment came one year before the 
fourth of Cheng Ho's voyages (816-r8/r413-15), the 
first to sail beyond South Asia to the Persian Gulf. 

Ma Huan accompanied Cheng Ho on this fourth 
voyage—as with the latter's three previous voyages 
a “maritime expedition” in every sense of the word; 
the Chinese Muslim admiral had under his command a 
fleet of 63 ships bearing 28,560 men. The expedition 
visited various parts of the Malay Archipelago, Sri 
Lanka, Bengal, South India, the Maldive Islands and 
Hormuz in Persia. The young Ma Huan must have 
been greatly interested in the various lands he saw, 
for together with his colleague and life-long collabcra- 
tor Kuo Ch'ung-li (Matthews, nos. 3746, 1528, 3886), 
he made local journeys in the various countries he 
visited, and recorded details of his impressions. 

‘On his return to China in 818/1415, Ma began work 
on a book based on the notes made by Kuo Ch'ung-li 
and himself. In 8x9/24x6 be completed the first 
version of his book (he was to make numerous 
additions and corrections over the years), and wrote 
a foreword and a commemorative poem. In his 
Br9/r426 foreword he notes that: 

“I collected [notes about] the appearance of the 
people in each country, the variations of the local 
customs, the differences in the natural products and 
the boundary limits, I arranged (my notes) in order 
so as to make a book, which I have entitled The 
overall survey of the Ocean's shores” (Mills, op. cit., 70). 

Ma Huan did not accompany Cheng Ho on his fifth 
expedition of 820-2/1417-19; he does not explain why. 
In 824/1421, however, he once again voyaged with 
Cheng Ho on his sixth expedition, returning in 825) 
1422. In addition to returning !o most of those 
countries visited duting the fourth expedition, 
Cheng Ho's sixth expedition took Ma Huan to Zufir 
and Aden; a part of the great Chinese fleet (which 
comprised 4r ships and an unknown number of 
men) visited Mogadishu and Brava in Somal 
but Ma Huan does not seem to have accompanied 
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this branch expedition. Milis notes that Ma Huan 
probably added sections on Zufür and Aden to his 
book after his return to China in 825/1422 (op. cit, 
EN 

Ma Huan, although still a relatively young man, 
probably accepted that his journeys to the Indian 
‘Ocean were over when the emperor Jen Tsung forbade 
further expeditions to that remote region in 828/1424; 
however, when the Hsüan-te emperor revoked this 
dict in 834/1430 and ordered the ageing Cheng Ho 
to undertake his seventh and final expedition to the 
"Western regions", Ma Huan was once agaln em- 
ployed as an interpreter. 

Cheng Ho's seventh expedition is better document- 
ed than any of the preceding six. We know that more 
than zoo large ships took part in the voyage, and that 
a total of 27,550 men sailed with him. The fleet left 
Nanking in 835/r43r, and retumed to China in 837] 
1433. Once again, Cheng Ho andfor his emissaries 
visited Southeast Asia, Bengal, Southern India, 
the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Peninsula and East 
Africa, On this voyage we know that Ma Huan 
sailed with a branch of the main fleet to Bengal, 
and thence to Kozhikode (Calicut) ia South India. 
It seems very likely that from Kozhikode Ma Huan 
was sent, with six other Muslim emissaries, to Mecca. 
Mills has calculated that Ma Huan left Kozhikode 
about mid-836/1432, and arrived in Mecca about 
three months later; be then spent a further three 
months in Mecca before rejoining Cheng Ho's main 
fleet at Kozhikode in 837/1433. 

On his return to China, Ma Huan added a lengthy 
and accurate account of Mecca to his Ying-yai sheng- 
lan. He notes that the inhabitants of T'ien fang (“the 
Heavenly Square”, a clear reference to the Ka‘ba) 
are “stalwart and fine looking’; they “bind up their 
hands", whilst their womenfolk "wear a covering 
over their hands, and you cannot see their faces”. 
He describes the Haram and the Ka‘ba in detail, 
noting that the pilgrims tear pieces from the kiswa 
(se, the mantle used to cover the Ka'ba) as souvenirs, 
just as occurs today, He also mentions the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina, though his error in situating the 
well Zamzam near the latter rather than at Mecca 
causes Duyvendak to question whether Ma Huan 
did, in fact, ever visit the HHij&z (Ma H wan re-examin- 
ed, 73). An excellent translation of Ma Huan's 
account of Mecca may be found in Mills, 173-8. 

To the best of our knowledge, Ma Huaa never again 
left China. He continued working on the Ying-yai 
Sheng-lan, in collaboration with Kuo Ch'ung-li, and 
the completed work was eventually published ca. 855/ 
145%. Ma Huan is thought to have died some nine 
years later. Unfortunately, the 1457 edition of Ma 
Huan’s book has long been lost, and our present 
knowledge of the Ying-yai sheng-lan rests on three 
later editions, all dating from the latter half of the 
Ming dynasty (Mills, 57-41). 

Bibliography: W. W. Rockhill, Notes on the 
relations and trade of China with the Eastern 
Archipelago and the coasts of the Indian Ocean 
during the fouricenth century, Parl 1, in T'oung Pao, 
xv (1914), 41947; Part 2, in. TP, xvi (1915), 
61-159, 236-71, 374-92, 435-67, 604-26; P. Pelliot, 
Les grands voyages maritimes chinois au début dw 
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J. Needham, Soience and’ civilization in China, 

iv/3, Cambridge 1977, 492; L. Carrington-Goodrich 

and Chaoying Fang, Dictionary of Ming biography, 

1368-1644, New York and London 1976. 

(A. D. W, Fores) 

MA MING-HSIN (Maithews! | Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, chat 
ters nos. 4310, 4534, 2733), also known as Mugamaap 
Awix, a Chinese Muslim leader of the mid- 
xath/x8th century who was instrumental in the 
development and spread of the "New Teaching", 
a neoorthodox reformist movement in Chinese 
Islam which swept Northwest China in the latter 
half of the r2th/r8th century, and which played an 
important part in the great mid-r3th/roth century 
Muslim revolt of Ma Hua-lung (4.0,}. 

Ma Ming-hsin was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the rath/x8th century at An-ting, 
a small town some 90 km. south-east of Lanchow, 
the capital of the Chinese province of Kansu [7. 
The site of Ma's birthplace makes it probable that 
he was a Hui (Chinose-speaking) Muslim, though 
dis travels in Turkestan Jed Hartmann (0p, cif, in 
Bibl,, 28, n.) to describe him as a native of that region, 
whilst his role as a religious reformer amongst 
the Salar Turks [g.v.] of southwestern Kansu and 
eastern Chinghai has also led to his identification 
as a Salar (sce Mary C. Wright, op, cit, in Bibla 
108). Confusion over Ma's ethnic origins may have 
been further compounded by his adoption of an 
Arabic soubriquet, a practice common amongst 
the Hui. 

Ma Ming-hsin seems to have first come to the 
attention of the Chinese authorities in 1175/1761, 
when be returned to Kansu after a prolonged period 
of travel and study in Central Asia and Arabia. Dur- 
ing the course of these travels Ma made the pilgri- 
mage to Mecca and visited the Yemen, where be was 
initiated into the Nakshbandi fariga (Tawadu', op. 
cil. in Bibl,, 125). It seems probable that he returned. 
to Kansu via the major Nakshbandl centre of 
Bukhàrà, as well as through the lesser Nakshbandl 
centres cf Küshghar [g.] and Yarkand. On his 
return, Ma proclaimed himself the “Possessor of 
the True Teaching” (Hartmann, in Bibl., 123, n. 128), 
and armed with a “magnetic personality” (Ford, 
op.cit. im Bibl, is4) and the prestige naturally 
accruing to hádjdii on this distant periphery of the 
Muslim World, he began to expound a heterodox 
form of Islam with the avowed aim of reforming 
the Chinese umma. 
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Within a short period of time, Ma was expelled 
from his native An-ting for "causing trouble” (Ford, 
ibid), He went next to preach amongst the Salars, 
a Turkic people with a reputation for fierceness and 
independence who inhabit the hills to the south of 
the Yellow River in the Chinghai-Kansu borderlands, 
Tn the Salar hills, Ma gained the support of two local 
mulläs Su-ssu-shih-san and Hu-ma-liu-hu. His teach- 
ing, which rapidly gained widespread popular sup- 
port, became known as the “New Teaching" (Asin 
chiao, Matthews, nos. 2737, 719) to differentiate 
it from the various forms of established Islamic 
practice in Kansu, which in turn became known as 
the "Old Teaching" (lao chiao, Matthews, nos. 3833, 
719, or chiu ehiao, nos. r20$, 719). According to 
Hsü (in BibL, 23), Ma Ming-hsin's “New Teaching” 
was distinguished by the following characteristics: 
(1) loud chanting of the scriptures, as opposed to the 
soft chanting of the old sect (ie. followers of the 
“Old Teaching”); (2) prayers with head-shaking 
and body movement in dance-like manner, sc. fool- 
stamping, hand-waving, and face turning up towards 
heaven; (3) belief in miracles, visions, apparition 
of spirits, and prediction of good or bad omens; and 
(4) the worship of saints or their tombs. 

Until recently, the identity of the "New Teaching’ 
though obviously Soff in inspiration, remained 
unclear (see Wright, 108, together with relevant foot- 
notes). Recent research undertaken by Saguchi and 
Fletcher, however, indicates that Ma Ming-hsin intro- 
duced to Kansu a sub-group of the Nakslibandl farika. 
which practiced dkikr djahri (vocal recollection) as 
opposed to the dhiky kkafi more usually associated 
with the Nakshbandiyya. This sub-group, which is 
generally known as the Nakshbandiyva-Diahriyya, 
Can be traced back to Khüdja Mabmüd Andjir 
Faghnawi, who introduced the "dhikr of those who 
act publicly” (dhikr ‘aléniyya) to the Nakshbandi 
[aria in ca, 715/1315 (Fletcher, Central Asian Sufism, 
79-80). The "New Teaching", or Kansu form of 
Nakshbandlyya-Djabriyya, seems to have laid 
great emphasis on kardmdt (thaumaturgic and charis- 
matic gifts [see KARAMAT); thus Ma Ming-hsin came 
to be regarded as a saint by his followers. 

"Tbe followers of the "New Teaching" seem to 
have adopted an agressively militant attitude to- 
wards other Muslims. An anonymous govecameat 
official who participated in the defense of Lanchow 
ducing the Muslim rebellion of 1196/1781 notes of 
the adherents of the "New Teaching" that "When 
anyone hesitated to join them, they would all rise 
to attack him, threatening him with sword aud 
‘spear until he gave way. Even if the rejector were 
the father and the believers were the sons, the sous 
would kill the father". (P'ing-Hui chi-ldeh, Hui-min 
ch'i, iii, 9-t0), As a result of this militancy, relations 
between the “Old” and “New” factions grew to be 
extremely bitter. 

The Chinese authorities first seem to have become 
aware of these sectarian tensions during 1176/1762, 
when leaders of the rival factions in the Salar region 
laid charges against each other before the Chinese 
magistrate. The leaders of both groups were found 
guilty and banished from the area, In 1183/1769 
the charges were renewed, and this time the penalties 
incurred were heavier against the "New Teaching" 
(Wright, 168). It is not clear whether Ma Ming-hsin 
Was personally involved in either of these incidents. 

During this period, the town of Hsün-hua, lo- 
cated in the Salar hills on the right bank of the 
Yellow River some 95 km. upstream from Hochow, 
(the modern Linsia), emerged as the centre of the 

















"New Teaching”, In rr96/r78: sectarian tension 
in Hsün-hua boiled over, and followers of the "New 
Teaching" leader Su-ssu-shi-san attacked and killed 
at least forty adherents of the "Old Teaching" 
(Schram, op. cit, in Bibl, 64). Government troops 
despatched from Lanchow to quell the disturbances 
were defeated by Su-ssu-shi-san’s followers, and 
the successful rebels occupied the city of Hochow. 
‘The provincial authorities in Lanchow responded 
by sending a force of five hundred men to occupy 
Ti-tac, a small town on the right bank of the Tao 
River some 85 km. south-east of Hochow. In this 
action, the provincial forces scored their first real 
success by capturing Ma Ming-hsin, the founder and 
spiritual leader of the "New Teaching". Ma was 
faken to Lanchow, where he was incarcerated; 
shortly thereafter rebel forces from Hochow, be- 
lieved to number upwards of 2,000 men, crossed the 
Tao River and besieged Lanchow. They succeeded 
in cutting the floating bridge across the Yellow 
River, thus isolating relief forces from Northern 
Kansu, and demanded the release of Ma Ming-hsin, 
‘The Chinese commandant refused to hand Ma over, 
but took him to the city walls whence he might 
address the besieging forces (de Groot, op. cit. in 
Bibl, 12-15). The anonymous government official 
who witnessed this scene records that “When Ma 
Ming-hsin was taken to appear on top of the city 
walls, all the Muslims who saw him from below rolled 
down from their horses and prostrated themselves on. 
the ground. They called him a saint and wept" (P'ing- 
Hi chi-üeh, ibid.). This display seems to have made 
an adverse impression on the Chinese commandant, 
who “had him killed at once, ín order to keep down 
sedition within the walls” (de Groot, 314). Ma's son 
was seemingly killed with him (Schram, id). 
‘Ma's death did not bring about the end of the 
rebellion, but served only to increase the bitter- 
ness of his followers. The Chinese troops stationed 
in Kansu proved incapable of suppressing the rebels, 
a task which fell initially to Salar followers of the 
“Old Teaching”, later assisted by Mongol troops 
from Alashan and Chinese troops from Szechwan. 
Some three months after the murder of Ma Ming-hsin, 
Ch'ing troops surrounded the foremost of the survi- 
ving "New Teaching” leaders, the Salar mullà Su- 
ssu-shi-san, at his stronghold in the Hua-lin moun- 
tains. Su was captured and executed, and with his 
death the rebellion came to an end. The Chinese 
authorities banned the "New Teaching” and in- 
stituted a series of bloody reprisals against its 
surviving adherents, An edict issued by Ch'ien-lung 
after the imperial victory ín the Hua-lin mountains. 
exhorts his officials as follows: “Of these rebels 
not a trace, however slight, must remain. All ine 
surgents yet at liberty shall be hunted out... and 
their wives, daughters and babies now incarcerated 
in the provincial capital, in Hochow, in Hstn-hua 
and other places, shall be thoroughly examined for 
the better realisation of this object; and finally, 
the transports to the pestilential places of banisb- 
‘ment shall start with all possible speed" (de Groot, 
315). The Ch'ing authorities massacred whole 
families and clans with “New Teaching” affiliations, 
but to no avail. The “New Teaching” leaders went 
underground, and within three years a still bloodier 
Jsin-chiao rising, under the leadership of Tien Wu 
(qv.) broke out in the Kansu-Chinghai region. The 
"New Teaching" or Ma Ming-bsin was also to prove. 
instrumental in the great mid-rsth/roth century 
rebellion of Ma Hua-lung (g.2.}. 
Bibliography: Details of contemporaneous 
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Chinese sources may be found ín C. L. Pickens, 
Chinese annals, pp. 30-3 of his Annotated bibliog- 
raphy of literature on Islam in China, Hankow 
1950; this source is especially useful for details 
of the r196-o/1781-4 Muslim risings contained in. 
the Ta-Ch'ing Kao-tsung Shun-huang-ti shih-le 
(ie. the official edicts of the Ch'ien-lung period). 
See also Wei Vüan, Sheng-wu chi ("History of the 
Imperial wars"), 1842, chilan 7 (cited in Ford, 
op. cit. below), For further details, see D. D. Leslie, 
Islam in China to 1800: a bibliographical guide, in 
Abr-Nahrain, xvi (1976), 25 (Section H, “Imperial 
Edicts"). Further primary sources, including the 
P'ing-Hwi. chi-lüeh. ("Brief record of the pacifi- 
cation of the Muslims", Kansu, ca. 1196/2781) 
may be found in Pai Shou-i, ed. Huimin c 
("The righteous uprisings of the Muslim people"), 
published in 4 vols., Shanghai ros, of which 
vols. iii and iv refer to events in the Chinese north- 
west during the 18th and roth centuries. 
‘Secondary sources dating from the late roth and 
early zoth centuries include: C. Imbault-Huart, 
Deux insurrections des Makométans du Kansou, 
in JA, ser. B, vol. xiv (1889), 404-525; J. J. M. de 
Groot, Sectarianism and religious persecution in 
China, Amsterdam 1903-4; M. Broomball, Islam 
in China: a neglected problem, London 1910, see 
esp. 150-2; H. M, d'Ollone, Recherches sur les 
musulmans chinois, Paris 1911; and M. Hartmann, 
Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, Leipzig 1921. 
More recent works include Mu Shou-ch'i, Kan- 
Ning-Ch'ing shik-Weh (“A briot history of Kansu, 
Ninghsia and Chinghai"), Lanchow 1996, chilen 18, 
P. 37; chian 19, p. 6 etc. (cited in Ford, op. cit. 
below); in Arabic, Mubammad Tawádu*, ai-5in 
twa 'LIslém, Cairo 1945; Pai Shou-i, Hui-hui min- 
isu ti hsin-sheng (“The rebirth of the Muslim 
people"), Shanghai 1951, see esp. 46-7; Chu Wen- 
djang, The policy of the Manchu government 
in the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Shensi, 
Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 to 1878, Ph, D. 
thesis, Univ. of Washington, ross (the greater 
part of this thesis was later published [see Chu, 
1966], but several important appendices were 
omitted from the published version, most notably 
Supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the New 
Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the un- 
published thesis); Mary C. Wright, Te last stand 
of Chinese conservatism: the T'ung-Chih restoration, 
1862-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New York 1969, 
see esp. 107-13 of the 1969 edition; L. J. Schram, 
The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier, in 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
lils (1961), 65-5. A particularly important source 
is Saguchi Toru's Jihaci-jakya seiki Higashi 
Torukisutan shakaishi Renkyi (""The social history 
of Eastern Turkestan in the 18th/r9th centuries”), 
Tokyo 1963. Also of importance is Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsu's The IN crisis: a study of Sino-Russian diplo- 
macy, 1781-1881, Oxford 1965, see esp. 23-4, and 
197, n. B. The most recent sources include: Chu 
Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion in Northwest 
China, 1862-78, The Hague-Paris 1966; J. Ford, 
Some Chinese Muslims of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Centuries, in Asian Affairs, bija NS. 
vol viia (1974), 144-56 (for Ma Ming-hsin, see 
esp. 1336); R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: 
a study of cultural confrontation, Ph.D. thesis 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-hsin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (7), 75-955 
Israeli, Established Islam and marginal Islam in 


























China: from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, 

xxift (1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Fonnzs) 

MÀ WARÀ? 4L-NAHR (A.) "the land which lies 
beyond the river", íe. beyond the Oxus or Ámü- 
Darya [¢. the classical Transoxiana or 
Transoxania, so-called by the conquering Arabs 
of the xst/7th century and after in contrast to Mà 
dün al-Nahr, the lands of Khurisin [g.v.] this side 
of the Oxus, although the term Khurdsin was not 
infrequently used vaguely to designate all the 
eastern Islamic lands beyond western Persia, 








1. THE NAME, 

The frontiers of Ma ward? al-nahr on the north 
and east were where the power of Islam ceased and 
depended ox political conditions; cf. the statements 
of the Arab reographers on Mà war? al-nahr in G. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 
1905, 4334; W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mon- 
gol invasion, London 1928, 64 ff. The phrase Ma ward? 
abnahr passed from Arabic literature into Persian. 
As late as tbe pth/rsth century, Hafiz-i Abra [¢.0.] 
devotes a specia! chapter {the last) to Mà warà? al- 
nahr in his geographical work. Under the influence 
of literary tradition, the phrase Ma wara? al-nahr 
was used down to quite recent times in Central Asia. 
itself (e.g. by Bibur, in his Babur-ndma, ed. Bever- 
idge, see index; by Mirza Haydar Dughlat later in the 
10th/16th century in his Ta?rlkh-i Rashidi, tr. Elias 
and Ross, A history of the Moghuls, London 1895, 79, 
95 fl. 150, etc. ; and by the Uzbek Muhammad Silib, 
ci. Sprav. InisMa Samarkandchii oblasti, v, 240 and 
passim), although to the people of Central Asia the 
lands in question were on their side of and uot across 
the river. (W. Baxruonp) 





2. Histoxy 


Pre-Islamic Transoxania comprised, in tbe widest 
sense, Soghdia (Arabic Swrhd [q.v], essentially 
the basin of the Zaraíshán river) and the lands 
as far as the Slr Darya basin, northwestwards to 
‘Kbarazm (9.v.] and eastwards to Farghana (@.v.) and 
across the Tien Shan Mountains into Eastern or Chi- 
nese Turkestan (on the general concept of "Turke- 
stan", Eastern and Western, see TURKISTAN). For 
these regions in classical times, see W. Tomaschek, 
in PW, ii, cols. 2804-13 (Baktra, Baktriane, Baktria- 
noi), iti, cols. 2405-8 (Chorasmia). All this was still 
largely an Iranian region, with such Middle Iranian 
languages flourishing there as Kh¥arazmian and 
Soghdian, both written in scripts going back to the 
Aramaic alphabet; Bactrian in the upper Oxus 
provinces of Tukháristàn, Caghiniyàn, Khuttal(n) 
and Wakhsh [gj], written in a modified Greek 
alphabet; and Khotanese and Tokharian dialects 
in the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan, written 
in seripts of Indian origin. In Soghdia, however, the 
strong cultural influence of Sisénid Persia may have 
given Persian a foothold in the main cities at least, 
Narshekht states that just after the time of the 
conquest of Bukhara by Kutayba b. Muslim (sc. in 
ta. 94/712-13), the people there used Persian (pársi) 
for reciting tbe Kur'n, though no doubt Sorhdían 
remained for some time to come the main language 
of daily intercourse (Tarigh-i Buahdrd, ed. Mudarris 
Rigawi, Tehran 1939, $7, tr. R. N. Frye, The history 
of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 48). Just over 
two-and-a-half centuries later, al-Mukaddast, 315, 
calls the speech of Bukbüri dar, ie. Persian; this 
must nevertheless still refer to urban speech patterns 
only, for Soghdian lasted much longer in the country- 
side, 
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In regard to rehgion, no single faith was dominant. 
Buddhism was still in full bloom in Eastern Turkestan 
and still strong in the upper Oxus provinces, where 
it was the faith of the northern branch of the Heph- 
thalites [see HAYATILA] who put up such a strenuous 
resistance to the Arabs in the later rst/7th and early 
and/Sth centuries, and where Balkh (g.v.) was still 
a major Buddhist centre; but it had, for some time, 
been waning in Soghdia, When the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang arrived in Samarkand in ca. 630, 
he found the Zoroastríans completely in the ascen- 
dant there and the Buddhist monasteries deserted ; 
the restorative measures which he took can only 
have arrested this decline temporarily. For as in 
the linguistic field, cultural pressures from Sásánid 
Persia must have given Zoroastrianism an access 
of prestige and power in Transoxania, even though 
direct Säsänid military authority did not extend be- 
yond Marw (cf. W. Barthold, Histoire des Tures d'Asie 
Centrale, Paris 945, 33-5). Manicheism and other 
dualist faiths were tolerated, and their adherents 
found an especially sympathetic haven in Eastern 
‘Turkestan and among the Uyghur Turks, as numerous 
surviving religious texts from the Tarim. basin attest; 
as late as ca. 372/982 the Hudüd al-ilam, tr, Mi- 
worsky, London 1957, 113, $ 25.13, records the pro- 
sence in Samarkand of & conventual house of the 
Manichacans, Hhdnagdh-i Mánowiyán, with eudilores 
or nigküshdk. Mazdakites arc mentioned also im 
Samarkand, and if the followers of the late and/sth 
century heretic al-Mukanna‘, the “wearers of w 
(see below) were Mazdakites (or Manichaeans?), 
their adherents still persisted at Kish and Nakhshab 
in the time of the continuator of Narshakht Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Nasr (Tarikh-d Bukhari, 83-9, 
tr. 75). The Christian presence was strong. A bishop 
is mentioned at Marw in 334 A.D. and there was 
probably one in Samarkand by the 6th century. 
‘Nestotians, Jacobites and Melkites were all represent- 
ed in Transoxania. When the Simanid amir [sma‘Tl 
b. Ahmad [g.v.] conquered Talas in «80/893, a "'great 
church” was transformed into a mosque (ibid., 
102, tr. 86-7). The absence of any one preponderant 
faith meant that there did not exist in Transoxania 
a dominant priesthood as there was in Sisinid Persia, 
though religious scholars (abbár: al-Tabarl, ii, 1257] 
sre mentioned in Kh*árazm at the time of Kutayba's 
incursions of 93/712, perhaps Zoroastriau priests; 
but resistance there to the Arabs was on grounds 
‘of local patriotism rather than on a religious basis, 

Socially, there was an influential class of merchants 
in such Soghdian towns as Bukhara, Paykand and 
Samarkand, which was involved in long-distance 
trade operations with the Turkish peoples of the 
Siberian steppes and with the Chinese. The Arab 
invasions would not seriously hamper these trade 
movements, and indeed, the Sogħdian merchants 
eventually found new markets within the Islamic 
caliphate for the goods which they imported from 
Imer Asia. The landed aristocracy of dihkāns was 
dominant in the countryside and smaller towns, 
and the pattern of large estates in Kh*arazi, along 
the Oxus channels and their canals, revealed by 
Soviet archaeology, was probably repeated in the 
irrigated lands of the Zarafshan valley and the 
upper Oxus ones. The local Iranian princes of 
Transoxania mentioned in the sources, such as 
those in rural Täk fgv, ia Suppl], Shāsh (gu] 
and Farghiua, and in cities like Samarkand and 
Bukhárà, comprised the more powerful members 
of the dihhón class and bore Iranian regnal titles 
such as ihskid [q.v.] from Old Persían EAskayarhiya- 




















"king, ruler"), e.g. in Soghdia and Farghira. Such 
a land-owning class (which may be called, not ana- 
chronistically, one of feudal magnates) of dihküns 
was the backbone of resistance to the Arabs, and 
continued to play a leading social role—eventually as 
an Islamised caste—in Transoxania till the end of the 
‘Samanid period, during which political authority was 
still to a considerably extent decentralised; its 
decline only came with the influx of Turkish steppe 
peoples in the sth/rrth century and after, 

‘The Arabs who had invaded Persia and over- 
thrown the Sasanid empire penetrated to Tukbiistan 
in ‘Uthman's caliphate, during the governorship in 
Khurasan of ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Amir (g.vJ, and al- 
Balidhuri, Futdit, 408, records, on the authority 
0f Abü *Ubayda, a plunder raid across the Oxus to 
Miymurgh near Samarkand in 33/653-4. It would 
have been obviously unwise to commit major Arab 
forces across the river until some progress had been 
nade against the resistance of the Hephthalites 
in Cisoxania and until a key point like Balkh had 
deen captured (first raided in 32/653, but not fully 
secured till the time of Kutayba, see saugu) and 
the Oxus crossing-points of Ámuli Shatt [2..] and 
Zamm taken, 

In the spring of 54/674 Mu‘awiya’s general ‘Ubayd 
Allih b, Ziyàd {g.v.] crossed the Oxus, attacked 
Paykand and defeated the army of the local Soghdian 
ruler of Bukhara, the Bukhar-Khuda. Yazid I's gover 
nor, Salm b. Ziyàd (6:-4/681-3) was the first Arab 
commander actually to winter across the river. Any 
hopes of Arab progress in Transoxania were dashed by 
the civil wars which broke out in the heart of the 
caliphate on Yazid’s death and the protracted resis- 
tance to the Umayyad government in Damaseus of 
the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, even though 
the Soghdian cities remained disunited and their 
nominal suzerain the Chinese emperor was unable, 
despite embassies despatched to Peking and appeals 
for help, to supply any assistance. 

Jt was the great Kutayba b. Muslim al-Bāhili 
[po] who was the first Arab general to establish 
a firmer Arab hold over Transoxania. Appointed 
governor of the east by al-Hadiditdj in 86/703, he 
was to enjoy a ten years’ tenure of power, spanning. 
the caliphate of al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik, a reign 
particularly significant for the extension of Muslim 
‘power in both east and west. Kutayba first campaign- 
ed successfully in the Upper Oxus provinces at the 
invitation of the culer of Caghaniyan, who sought aid 
against local rivals (86/705). Between 87/706 and 90/ 
709 he conquered Paykand and Bukhara, installing in 
‘the latter city a focal prince TughshAda as his vassal, 
and received the submission of Tarkhan of Samar- 
and and his successor Ghirak. Mosques wete now 
built in Bukhara, Samarkand, etc., in order to en- 
courage the implantation of Islam and the inhabitants 
of Bukhara were forced to give up half the houses of 
the madina or shakrastan as billets for the incoming 
Arab garrison; but according to Narshakhl, 57, 
tr. 48, Kutayba had to pay the local inhabitants two 
dirhams a time to attend the Friday prayers, It was 
fist in 88/797 that Kutayba had to repel ‘Turkish 
forces which appeared in Transoxania when the 
people of Bukhàrà appealed to the powerful Kaghan 
of the Eastern Turks, whose name is known only in 
the Chinese transcription of Mo-o; and a further 
‘Turkish invasion into Soghdia in 93/712, at the in- 
vitation of the people of Samarkand, repulsed by 
Kutayba in the following year, may be that mention- 
ed in the early Turkish Orkhon inscriptions (Khoco- 
Tsaidam, Kültigin 1 E 39) as the one undertaken by 
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the prince Kultigin which penetrated as far as Tamir 
Kapigh, the “Iron Gate” (se. the present Buzgala 
defile between Kish and Tirmidh), "in order to 
organise the Soghdian people” (the connection of 
these seems fairly certain, as proponed by Marquart 
and Barthold; cf. R. Giraud, L'empire des Tures 
edlestes, les vignes d'Ellerich, Qapghan et Bilgd (680- 
734), Paris 1960, 44, 182-3, who also notes that this 
Same inscription (Kültigin I, E 31) mentions an 
earlier expedition to the Iron Gate under Tonyukuk 
in 701). Kutayba further sent two expeditions against 
Kh*ürazm in 93/712, when tbe Kh*árazm-Sháh 
‘was killed, although it was long before Islam became 
firmly implanted there [see xm'Axazw]. His forces 
also campaigned in the Sir Daryå valley in Ushrüsana. 
[gu] and Shāsh, meeting no resistance from the 
‘Turks, although the brief report im al-Tabari, ii, 
1276, of a raid by one of his commanders as far as 
Káshghar, on the other side of the Tien Shan, seems 
improbable (see H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab invasion 
of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in BSOS, ii (1923), 467-74). 

The Turks’ ability to intervene once more in 
Transoxanian affairs was for a while hampered by 
internal disputes between the Fastern and Western 
Turks, but after 7x6, a forceful ruler, Su-lu, made 
himself leader of the Western Turks or Türgesh. In 
ro06/724 he inflicted a sharp defeat, the so-called 
“Day of thirst”, on the Arab commander Sad b, 
‘Amr al-Haraght who had invaded Farghiina, in the 
Sic Daryà basin, and this reduced aggressive activity 
on the part of the Arabs for a decade or two. It is 
from these years, immediately after the fall of 
Kutayba, that there dates the important cache of 
documents ín Soghdian, the archives of Divistié, 
prinos of Pandjkent on tbe upper reaches of the 
Zarafshan, kept at his stronghold on Mount Mugh, 
sacked in 10$/72a-3 by the Arabs (al-Tabarl, ü 
1447-8; cl. A. L. Mongait, Archacology in the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1959, 289-95). In the ensuing years, the 
Arabs, now on the defensive, were pushed back by 
the joint efforts of the Soghdian princes and the 
Turks, so that by rro/728 the Arabs only held 
Samarkand and Dabüsiyya. The Arabs themselves 
were divided after 116/734, when the rebellion of 
al-Harith b. Suraydj al-Mugjishid [4.*.] broke out, 
first in Tukháristin and then in Transoxania (where 
al-Harith allied with the Kaghan of the Türgesh, 
Suu), lasting for several years. There was also 
much discontent amongst that part of the indigenous 
Transoxanian population which had been converted 
to Islam but which nevertheless found itself still 
liable to pay the poll-tax for the benefit of the Arab 
treasury, 

Arab fortunes only revived under the energetic 
and experienced—he had fought under Kutayba— 
governor Nasr b. Sayyár al-Kinánf [g..] (120-30/ 
738-48), who made a generous financial settlement for 
the new converts and for those inhabitants who had 
apostasised from Islam when Arab military control 
had been relaxed and looked like disappearing al- 
together, and who brought al-Harith b. Suraydj 
to terms in 126/744. He carried Arab arms into 
Farghina again, but spent most of his efforts in 
pacifying Soghdia and in conciliating its people. 
Arab embassies to the Chinese court were resumed 
by Nasr after an hiatus in the period 115-23/733-41. 
and the regulation of commercial contacts may 
have been one of the motives involved (see Gibb, 
Chinese records of the embassies of the Arabs in Central 
Asia, in BSOS, il [1923], 619-22). 

‘Nasr was forced to abandon both Transoxania 
and Khurasin by the growing menace of the 'Abbás- 














id da%ea under Aba Muslim [g..], and pro-‘Abbasid 
governors were installed in the East from 130/748 on- 
wards. This internal revolution amongst the Arabs 
must have been welcomed by the dilibdns of Trans- 
oxania, disturbed at the waning of their political 
and social influence through the increased momentum. 
of conversions to Islam. In 133/750-r there was, 
moreover, a pro-‘Alid rising among the Arab garrison 
of Bukhird, bloodily suppressed by the new ‘Abbasid 
governor Ziyid b. Salib al-Khuza4 [9.v.]. Although 
the Bukhdr-Khuda had co-operated with the Arab 
authorities against the insurgents, he was afterwards 
executed on Abt Muslim's orders, 

Meanwhile, the dissensions into which tho Türgesh 
steppe confederation had fallen in 738 with Su-lu’s 
defeat in battle at the hands of the Chinese and his 
assassination by a rival Turkish chief, permitted a 
recrudesceuice, now on a scale much more threatening 
than ever before to the Arabs, of Chinese activity 
in Central Asia. In 748 Chinese forces captured 
the Türgesh capita! of Sayab, ín the Cu river valley 
to the north-east of Farghana, and in 749 executed 
the local ruler of Shish for ‘the non-fulfitment 
of his duties as a vassal’. For several decades, 
virtually since the first coming of the Arabs, the Sogh- 
dian rulers and the princes of Tukhàristán (including 
among the latter tho Yabghu, Arabic Djabbüya) had 
been sending ombassies to China appealing for help 
against the invaders, Now in 750-1 the Korean general 
Kao-hsien-chih was sent by the Chinese governor of 
Kuta in Eastern Turkestan, firstly against rebels in 
the Pamirs region of Gilgit [g.v in Suppl. and then 
into Farghdna, Here the Chinese army, assisted by the 
Turkish Karluk [g.v], met an. Arab force under Ziyad 
b. Salib at Athlakh or Atlakh near Talas in 133/751, 
and was soundly defeated, with heavy losses of killed 
and captured (see D, M, Dunlop, A new source of in- 
formation on the Battle of Talas or Allakh, in. Ural- 
alidischer Jahrbilcher, xxxvi [1965], 326-30). Amongst 
the prisoners-of-war were Chinese artisans who ace 
supposed to have taught the people of Samarkand the 
art of paper-making (al-Tha*alibl, Laff al-ma‘arif, 
tr. Bosworth, The book of curious and entertaining 
information, Edinburgh 1968, 140, and KAGHAD). 
"This marked the end of Chinese attempts to assert 
their hegemony west of the Tien-Shan; to the sub- 
sequent entreaties of the Iranian prinses of Trans- 
oxania and Khwiraam for help against the Arabs, 
the T'ang emperors, pre-occupied by succession 
quarrels 755-63, were compelled to return non- 
committal answers. Arab authority was thus made 
reasonable firm in Transoxania for tho first time, 
since the local potentates no longer had any strong 
allies either in the Turkish steppes (the Eastern 
Turkish confederation had collapsed with the death 
of the Kaghan Mo-ki-lien in 744, to be replaced by 
that of the Uyghurs, who were essentially concerned: 
with Mongolia and Eastem Turkestan) or in the Far 
East. That the masses of population in Transoxania 
were as yet far from wholly reconciled to Arab poli- 
tical and social domination was to be demonstrated 
by various outbreaks of religio-political protest in 
the early SAbbisid period (see further on these, be- 
low), but Arab authority was by that time never 
seriously jeopardised. 

For the detailed history of this first century 
corso of Arab domination in Transoxania, sce F. H. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross, The keart of Asia, a hislory 
of Russian Turkesian and the Central Asian khanates 
from the earliest times, London 1899, 34-89; Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 192: 
Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 47 fL. 
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idem, Turkestan doen to the Mongol invasion*, London | religious doctrines. He himself may have been origi- 


1968, 180-95; R. Grousset, L'empire des steppes, 
Paris 1952, 150-72; A. D. H. Bivar, in G. Hambly et 
alii, Central Asia, London 1969, 63-8. 

Under the first ‘Abbasids, Transoxania gradually 
became integrated politically as a province of the 
caliphate as a whole. The first governors appointed 
there by the victorious Abo Muslim speedily’ began 
intriguing against their patron at the instigation 
of the caliph Abu ‘l‘Abbas al-Saffab, who became 
deeply suspicious of his over-mighty subject. Abi 
Muslim accordingly executed Sibat b. al-Nu'min 
akAzdi in r35|752-3 at Armul, whilst the fugitive 
Ziyld b. S8lib was executed, to Abū Muslim's satis- 
faction, by the Iranian dihkén of Barkath, on the route 
from Samarkaud to Ushrisana. Discontent among 
Aba Muslim's own followers after his death at the 
caliph al-Mansür's hands in 137/755, discontent 
‘which came to regard the murdered leader as a semi- 
divine, messianic figure who wonld retura and 
establish a reign of justice (cf. G.-H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT* el aw LIT* sidcle 
de Phégire, Pacis 1938, 134 ff), united sectarian 
Islamic and non-Islamic religious dissent with 
politico-social resentment at Arab domination; these 
combined strands made Transoxania a much- 
troubled region in the ensuing decades. The rapidly- 
changing series of Arab governors sent out to govern 
Khuräsān and Transoxania (see the list in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 48) were mostly intent on lining their own 
pockets during their expectedly brief tenure of 
power there rather than on trying to bring about a 
community of interest between the Arab central 
government representatives and the local popul 
tions. Several governors debased the local silver 
currency, although it is favourably recorded by 
Narshakht that the governor Ghitrif b. Ata? [9.v. 
in Suppl], appointed to Khurasin in 175/791 by 
his own nephew Hardn al-Rashid, introduced the 
useful reform of alloy dirhams, called Ghilrift, to re- 
place the old, largely-vanished coinage of the Bukhar- 
Rhudas (see Barthold, Turkestan, 203-6). 

Most of what we know about Transoxania's speci- 
fic history in this period from the advent of the 
‘Abbasids to the rise of the Sámánids is concerned 
with various rebellious there. In the caliphate of 
al-Mahdl, ca. 159-60/776-7 and during the governor- 
ships of Humayd b. Kabtaba al-TY and Abt “Awn 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazid, there occurred the outbreak 
of the Kharidjt mawld Yasuf al-Barm al-Thakaff at 
Bukhari and in the countryside of Badghis, and later, 
in the time of al-Ma?mün, Yüsuf's grandson Mansür b. 
‘Abd Allah also rebelled; such Knirigil activity was 
an aspect of the general vitality of Kháridjt doctrines 
in Khürásán and Sistàn at this period. More serious 
at the time and with a protracted aftermath was the 
movement of the “wearers of white garme 
smubayyida, ispidh-djamagan), followers of the 
prophet" al-Mukanna* [2.., whose real name was 
Hashim b, Halim or ‘AUP, a former partisan of ABO 
Muslim's. The revolt, erupting during Humayd's 
governorship, is treated at length by Narshakh! 
(77-89, tr. 65-76; Barthold, Turkestan, 198-200; 
Sadighi, op. cit, 163-86; D. S. Amoretti, Sects and 
heresies, in Camb. hist. of Iran. iv. From the Arab 
invasion to the Saljugs, ed. R. N. Frye, Cambridge 
1975, 498-503), It attracted widespread support 
in Soghdia, at Kish and at Nakhshab or Nasaf, 
whilst in Bukhara, the son of the Bukhir-Khuda 
Tughsháda, Bunyát, renounced official Istam and 
joined the movement. It is mot easy io discern 
from the sources the exact nature of al-Mukanna"s 




















nally a Zoroastrian, but his ideas may have come to 
include neo-Mazdakite elements and perhaps even 
Manichaean ones; and certainly, Abū Muslim, whose 
avatar al-Mukanna* claimed to be, was accorded an 
exalted, almost divine position. The outbreak was 
suppressed during the governship of al-Musayyab 
b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi (163-6/780-3), but the "wearers 
of white garments" persisted in the rural areas of 
Transoxania and Khurisán for at least two centuries 
aftec this. The years 191-4/806-9 were characterised 
by the revolt centred on Transoxania, but with 
partisans joining his standard from the upper Oxus 
provinces of Caghüniyin and Khuttal and from 
Khürazm, of Ráfit b. Layth, the grandson of Nasr 
b. Sayyir. The motive behind this seems to have been 
purely personal, without any religious or ideological 
impulse, and doubtless the prestige of Rafi’s descent 
from the popular Nasr b. Sayyár brought him sup- 
port. The Atab governor of Samarkand was killed, 
and Rafié secured help from the Iranian prince of 
Shish, from the Karluk and the Toghuz-Oghuz 
Turks of the steppes and from Tibet before he sub- 
mitted voluntarily to al-Ma'mün and secured pardon 
(see Barthold, Turkestan, 200-1). 

Thus intervention by the Turks in Transoxanian 
affairs continued curing the early ‘Abbasid period, 
but not on the same scale as during the Umayyad 
One. The disintegration of Türgesh power ín the 
Western Turkestan steppes was followed by the ascen- 
dancy of the Toghuz-Oghur, precursors of the Oghuz 
or Ghuzz [9.0] who are mentioned in the 4th/roth 
and sth/rrth century Islamic sources as harrying the 
borders of SimSnid Transoxania and then emerging 
to form the tribal backing of the Saldjüks [q.v.] when 
they overthrew Ghaznawid power in Khurisia and 
entered northern Persia and the central lands of the 
Middle Bast. In the early ‘Abbasid period, the 
Toghuz-Oghuz had their pasture grounds on the 
confines of Kh™arazm and also along the lower Sfr 
Darya. The Karluls, possibly the ancestors of the 
later ek Khéns [g.0.] or Karakhánids, took over the 
eastern Slt Daryà basin and Semiretys (Turkish 
‘Yeti Su, "the land of the seven rivers"), acquiring 
in 766 Styab, the former capital of tàe Türgesh. 
Islamic Transoxania suffered sporadically from 
their incursions, and these Turks continued also 
to give help on occasion to insurgent local Iranian 
princes and to rebels like Rafi* b. Layth. To protect 
the settled agricultural lands, walls were built to 
the north of Bukhara and in Shaásh; in Tlak, in the 
great southern bend of the Sir Darya, the construction 
of a wall from the mountains to the river is ascribed 
t» Abd Allih b. Humayd b. Kabtaba, governor 
of Khurisin in 159/776 after his father's death. 
As shows of strength, the Arabs periodically sent 
expeditions into Farghàna; Ghitrif b. «AQ? sent 
thither an army to drive out the forces of the Yab- 
ghu of the Karluk, and Fadi b. Vabyi al-Barmakt 
(177-91793-5) exacted the submission of the Afshin or 
prince of Ushrüsana, who according to Gardizi, had 
never before acknowledged the suzerainty of any out- 
side ruler, The caliph al-Mahdi received at one point 
the homage of various Central Asian rulers, amongst 
whom are mentioned the Ikhshld of Soghdia, the 
Afshin of Ushriisana, the prince of Fargh’na, the 
Yabghu of the Karlub, the Kaghan of the Toghuz- 
Oghuz, etc., but this cannot have meant much in 
practice. This was also a period when, because of 
the early SAbbasids’ dependence on their Khurisinian 
guards, Transoxanian fighting men entered the 
caliphal army in considerable numbers; in the reign 
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of al-Muʻtaşim, the Afshin of Ushrisana, Haydar, 
was to play a leading role in suppressing the revolt 
of Babak al-Khurrami {q.v.] in northwestern Persia 
until bis own spectacular fall in 226/841 [sce arsin]. 

Of special concern to us here is the contemporary 
rise to power, under the overlordship of the Tahirids, 
of the Sāmānids, who laid the foundations for 
what became a powerful amirate, at first in Trans- 
oxania and then also, in the 4tb/roth century, in 
Khurasin (204-393/819-1005). Whether the semi- 
mythical ancestor of the Sámünids, the person 
given the title of Saman-Khuda, was really a scion 
of the Sasdnids or not (see Bosworth, The heritage 
of rulership in early Islamic Iron and the search for 
dynastic connections with the past, in Iran, JBIPS, 
xi [z973} 59-9) is impossible to decide, but the 
family was clearly a typical Iranian dibkén one hailing 
from Tukharistan. A Sàmàn-Khudà of the late Umay- 
yad period is said to have accepted Islam at the hands 
of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Kasri (105-9) 
72377, and in the caliphate of al-Ma’min, his four 
grandsons, Nab, Abmad, Yabya and Ilyas received, 
as rewards for their fidelity to al-Ma*mün's interests, 
the governorships of Samarkand, Parghdna, Shash 
and Harat respectively. The Harat branch was unable 
to maintain power south of the Oxus, and the 
Sámánids developed essentially as the dominant 
power in Transoxania, being designated governors, 
in effect independent rulers there, by the caliph in 
261/875 after the downfall of the Táhirids at the 
hands of the Saffüriós Ya'küb and *Amr b. Layih 
[gi]. For a detailed consideration of the Sàmáuid 
dynasty and its history, see sAsips, and for the 
present, a useful general survey by Frye, The Samd- 
nids, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 136-61. 

Here it may merely be noted that it was a cardinal 
feature of Simnid policy, from the time of the 
real founder of the dynasty's fortunes, Isma‘l 
b. Abmad (279-95/892-907) [41], omwards, t0 
maintain those frontiers of Transoxania which faced 
the steppes against the pagan Turks and thereby to 
provide a bastion against nomadic pressure from 
Inner Asia. Isma‘ll in 280/893 led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Karluk, taking an immense plunder 
(presumably of beasts and slaves) from them at Talas 
{modern Dzhambul), and he also brought to heel the 
prince of Ushrisana. Other outlying Iranian princi- 
palities were however normally allowed to subsist 
as vassals, sending tribute and/or presents to the 
amiss, of the Samanids. This was the case with the 
Atrighid Khvárazm-Shabs, the Saffarids in Sistin, the 
Tarlghünids in Gazgan, the Abi Dawadids in Balkh, 
the Mubtadjids in Caghaniyan, etc., and whilst the 
amirs remained vigorous and incisive, this was no 
source of weakness. Contemporary geographers 
describe the fringes of Transoxania as dotted with 
ribāls [q.v.] against the pagan Karluk, Oghuz and 
Kimäk [¢.0], where ghasis or enthusiasts for the 
faith, from the Transoxanian towns, could work off 
their energies in the defence of Islam. In Isfidjab 
[g.x.in Suppl], on the northernmost frontier of Islam, 
as many as 1,700 ribdts are mentioned, partly manned 
by volunteers from Nakshab, Bukhara and Samar- 
kand. Even when some of these Turks had been 
nominally converted to Islam, ribáts as centres for 
offensive and defensive operations were still neces- 
sary; alMukaddasi, 274, tells how two places on 
the middle Sir Darya, in the district of Isfidjab, 
were frontier points (theghrin) against the Türkmens. 
{al-Turkmaniyyan) who had only become Muslims 
“out of fear". It was also from these Írontier-posts 
that Süfls and other zealots set off into the lerra 











incognila of the steppes as evangelists, such as the 
missionary from Nishāpūr, one Abu 'l-Hasan Mu- 
bammad al-Kalimáti, who worked amongst the 
Karluk in the middle years of the 4th/roth century 
and who played some part in the conversion of the 
founder of the Karakhinid line, Satuk Bughrä Khān, 
the Islamic ‘Abd al-Karim (Barthold, Turkestan, 
175:8, 254-6). 

Transoxania flourished under the Sámánids, and 
there was a dying-down of sectarian religious and 
socio-political protest movements during their time, 
compared with the previous period, although these 
did not entirely disappear. The geographers and 
travellers praise the ease of life there, the plentifulness 
of provisions, the comparatively light hand of governs 
ment and incidence of taxation and tolls. There was 
‘quite a complex central administration in the capital 
Bukhaea, known to us from the accounts of Narshakht 
and of the encyclopaedist of the sciences Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kh*arazmt [q.v.], with a cluster of déwdns 
or government departments adjacent to the palace 
built in Bukhara by Nasr b. Abmad (s01-s1/913-4 
the model for these was doubtless the ‘Abbasid 
bureaucracy in Baghdid (see Narsbakhi, 31-2, 
tr. 257; Bosworth, Abd <Abdallāh al-Khwärazmi 
on the technical terms of the secretary's art.. ., in 
JESHO, xii [1969], 113-64). Because of the province's 
frontier position, the people of Transoxania are 
described as tough, bellicose and self-reliant; also, 
perhaps because of the continued social influence 
of the dihtän class, the ancient Iranian virtues of 
hospitality and liberality wore kept up (see Bos- 
worth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in Afchanist 
and castern Iran 949-1040 Udinburgh 1963, 27-34). 
Culturally, both the Samanids themselves and the 
local, petty courts of the empire encouraged the 
persistance of Iranian oral and literary traditions, 
seen in the birth and florescence of New Persian 
lyrical and heroic poetry (by Shahld Balkhl, Radakt, 
Daklil, etc.) which characterised the 4th/roth century 
and prepared the way in the early part of the follow- 
ing century for such figures as Firdawst and the 
Ghaznawid lyric poets (see G. Lazard, The rise of 
the New Persian language, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 
595-632). At the same time, Transoxania shared to 
the full in the Arab-Islamic heritage of the caliphate 
as a whole. Several of the compilers of the canonical 
collections of hadiths, the sunan, were from Trans- 
oxania and Khurasin, and their scholars played a 
large role in the consolidation and elaboration of 
orthodox Sunn! theology (alām) and law (sikh). 
Similarly, the fourth section of al-Tha*alibt’s literary 
anthology, the Yatimal al-dahr, shows how brilliantly 
Arabic poetry and artistic prose were cultivated 
in Khurasan, Transoxania and Kh*arazm (see 
V. Danner, Arabic literature in Iran, in Cambr. hist. 
of Tran, iv, 566-94; Bosworth, The interaction of 
Arabic and Persian culture in the 10th and early 
11th centuries, in al-Abhath, xxvii (1978-9), 60, 68 ff). 

As in other fields, during the period 750-1000 
Transoxania acquired strong economic and commer- 
cial links with the heartlands of the caliphate, in- 
cluding with the supreme centre of consumption, 
“tril; and its capital Baghdad, Instead of the old 
military systems of the Arab mukétila and then of 
the early ‘Abbasids’ Khurdsiinian guards, the calipbs 
began in the 3rd[oth century to surround themselves 
with Turkish Stave troops [see pravsit. i and GHULAM. 
ij Hence the trade in Turkish slaves, who passed 
from the Inner Asian steppes through Transoxania 
to the slave markets thore, became highly important, 
Turkish slaves were an integral part of the annual 
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tribute which the Tahirids, whose governorate in- 
volved responsibility for Transoxania, forwarded to 
Baghdid; according to Ibn Khurradadnbih, 28, 
20,000 were sent each year, their value amounting 
to 600,000 dirhams. In the Samanid period, a century 
or so later, al-Mukaddasi, 340, states that the Sámi- 
mid government issued special licenses (adjwiza) 
for the transit across their lands of Turkish slave 
boys and collected dues for them at the Oxus cros- 
sings. The detailed list of the products of the Inner 
Asian steppes, the Siberian forest zone and the Volga 
basin given by idem, 323-6, has been conveniently 
translated by Barthold, Turkestan, 235-6. Trans- 
oxania and Kh¥arazm processed and sewed together 
the furs of the forest lands, these being highly-prized, 
luxury articles in Islam [see rAmw], and were im- 
portant centres for the manufacture of cotton and 
other textiles. Particularly mentioned arc the sills 
and satin brocades of Samarkand; the towels oí Kar- 
miniya; the cloth of the village of Zandana, near 
Bukhari used for the livery of the Samanids’ palace 
guards; the cottons of Tawants, also near Bukhara; 
and the cotton garments of Wadhar near Samarkand. 
Narshakhl, 24, tc. 19°20, mentions a firds [q.v.] 
factory (kdrgdh) in Bukhara, where carpets, cloth, 
etc. were woven for the caliphs and which were also 
exported as far as Syria, Egypt and Byzantium; it 
may have been founded when al-Mamûn was gov- 
emor in Marw, but by Nargbaklils time (or by that 
of his continuator?) was no Jonger in use (see R, B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for a history up 
10 fle Mongol conquest, Beirut. 1972, 92-106). Another 
luxury item which came into the caliphate, certainly 
by sea but also probably overiand through Central 
Asia and Transoxania, was Chinese porcelain, includ- 
ing the "imperial" variety, Ani faghjäri as the 
Ghaznawid historian Abu 'l-Fagl Bayhalgi calls it, 
imported in tho time of Hardin al-Rashid (see P. 
Kable, Chinese porcelain in the lands of Islan, in 
Opera minora, Leiden 1956, 354); whilst (rom Khá- 
razm, the local bérandj melons were so coveted as 
to be exported for al-Ma’mitn and al-Wathik in leaden 
containers packed with snow (al-Tha‘alibl, tr., The 
book of curious and interesting information, 142). 
The direct interest of the caliphs and their ministers 
in Central Asia, as well as being seen in the bayt 
alfirds at Bukhara, to which the caliphs’ tax- 
collectors came each year to collect the stipulated 
taxation of the city in textiles, is paralleled by the 
act, mentioned by Ibn Fadlàn, that in the opening 
years of the 4thiroth century, the caliph al-Mukta- 
dits virer Ibn alFuràt [Qv] had an extensive 
estate at Artakhushrilthan in. Kh warazm, administer- 
ed by a local Christian steward or wakil (Reise- 
bericht, ed. A. Z. V. Togan, Leipzig 939, $ x, text 3-4, 
tr. 2-3, and Excursus 5a, 110-11). 

The increasingly acute internal dissensions within 
the Siminid amirate of the later 4th/roth contury, 
when powerful Turkish commanders like the Sim- 
djüris, Fi?ik and Begtuzun secured an ascendancy in 
the state, making and untnaking amirs at will, and 
when an internal financial crisis, bringing sharp 
increases in taxation, manifested itself, heralded 
the fall of the dynasty. The decisive factor here was 
the appearance on the northern frontiers of Trans- 
oxania, now unguarded, of the Karluk. The Karluk 
‘were converted to Islam in ca. 349/960, and from their 
centres at Kashghar and Balisighin [q.vv.] (the 
latter in the Cu valley, perhaps near inodera Frunze) 
began to take advantage of the amirate's weakness. 
Apparently with soine encouragement—as, ix former 
tines, against the Arab yovernors—from the local 
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Iranian dihkġäns, the Karluk temporarily occupied the 
capital Bukhár in 382/992. Further incursions foilow- 
ed, and in the end, the Karakhdnids or Tlek/llig 
‘Khvans, as the ruling family of the Karluk begins to 
be called, divided up the Siménid dominions with 
Mabmüd of Ghazna (q.v.], the Karakhanids taking 
‘Transoxania and the Ghaznawids Khurasin (see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 246-71; idem, Histoire des 
Tures d'Asie Centrale, 59 11.; Grousset, L'empire des. 
steppes, 198-203). 

Fox a detailed account of the political and dynastic 
changes in Transoxania over the next two centuries 
or so before the coming of the Mongols, $ee ILEK- 
‘sais and for the next wave of Inner Asian peoples 
to enter Semireéye and Transoxania, the Kitai 
(Chinese Kitan or Liao) from the Mongolian 
fringes of northern China, see WARÀ KITAY; and 
since the history of the Great Saldiüks, suzerains 
of Transoxania in the sultanates of Malik-Shah and 
Sandjar (g.vv.], impinges on that of Transoxania, see 
further sarpdxs. 

‘The long-term political, social and ethnic effects 
of the installation of Turkish and Mongol peoples 
like these in Transoxania were profound The 
pastoralisation of the land outside the oases and 
irrigated river valleys may have begun in the Kara- 
khanid period, since we know about royal hunting- 
grounds (gkuru&s) being set up. The process certainly 
took effect under the Mongol Caghatayids and the 
Timürids, when urban lile declined in the province 
after the savage sackings of towns by the Mongols in 
the 7th/x3th century. Political authority was now 
decentralised, with tribally-organised nomadic con- 
federations, often without firmly-fixed capitals, 
directing affairs, instead of the contralising states 
and autocratic rulers of the Perso-Islamic tradition. 
"his is, indeed, one aspect of the fact that, with 
the fall of the Sàminids, the ancient bastion which 
had for centuries protected the Iranian and Middle 
Eastern heartlands from the incursions of steppe 
people was now removed, Transoxania became a corri- 
dot of entry for these hordes—Karakhünids, Saldiüks, 
Mongols, etc.—until the advent of the Safawids 
in Persia, who, though themselves of Türkmen 
stock, constituted a powerful and resolute barrier 
state which increasingly had the advantages of better 
firearms and military techniques [see BAROD, v] and 
could accordingly withstand the assaults of the Shay- 
banid Uzbeks or Gzbegs and others from across the 
Oxus and the Atrek, 

But by this time, se. the zoth/x6th century, 
the passing of the previous five or six centeries 
had almost completely accomplished the process 
of ethnic and linguistic Turkicisation in Transoxania 
and Kh*irazm, the old "Iran extérieur". The con- 
tinued influx ‘of Turks gradually swamped the 
Iranians or Tádjiks [q,v.], as the Turks called them 
in distinction from themselves, and the population 
became mixed, with the Turkish element emerging 
uppermost, as it also did eventually at the other end 
of the modern Turkish world, i.c. in Adhacbàydján 
and Anatolia, 1t was the sane in regard to language. 
It is unclear exactly when Soghdia died out, but 
this must have been roughly contemporaneous with 
the fall of the Samanids; and the New Persian which 
had been replacing Soghdian during the Sámánid 
period subsequently vanished also from most of 
Transoxania. In Kh*arazm, Turkicisation began in 
Saldiük times, although the indigenous Iranian 
languages persisted until the Sth/r4th century (sco 
Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 109-0]. 
Only in thc upper Oxus regions of what were thc 
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mediaeval provinces of Caghaniyan, Kbuttal and 
Wakhsh did an Iranian-speaking population persist 
now speaking the form of New Persian known as 
‘TAdiik/Tadzhik [see max. iii. Languages, in Suppl.], 
and living in what is now the Tadzhik SSR, their 
numbers amounting to under x 3/4 millions (1970 
census). It is also during these centuries of the 
‘Turkicisation of Transoxania that the region becomes 
ke at least in popular parlance, as Turkistin 
(a). 

Transoxania and Eastern Turkestan or Kashgharia 
were of course the first Islamic lands which Cingiz 
Khan encountered when he came westwards with 
the Mongol hordes. Balisighin [g], the main 
urban centre of Semire£ye, was occupied after it had 
already suffered a severe plundering by the Kara 
Khitay. Bukhara was ravaged in 616/1220, and soon 
afterwards, Otrar or Utrar [g.7, the former Fáràb 
[g.v], in the Sir Darya basin, and Samarkand were 
attacked before Čingiz pushed on into Khurisin 
in pursuit of the Kn*ürazm-Sháb ‘Ala? al-Din 
Mubammad [see kH*AkAzw-spius. Gurgand] [2.0] 
im Kh"árazm was bravely defended, but fell to the 
Mongols (618/1221) and was later named Urgent, 
‘The Great Khan Ógedey (1227-41) appointed. gover- 
nors in Transoxania for Nakhshab, Bukhara and 
Samarkand, and the sedentary indigenous population 
was at the beginning of hie reign ruled by his re- 
presentative Mahmüd Valawat Kh"ürazml [d 
appointed to collect the taxation there, Dj 
praises Mahmud Yalawat’s just rule and ti 
of his son Mas‘id Beg (¢.vJj, stating that Bukhara 
reached fits former level of prosperity (the latter 
governor was, for instance, the founder of the 
Mas‘idiyya madrasa in Bukhara), though in fact 
there was a popular, anti-Mongol rebellion there led 
by one Mahmüd Tárábi, only ended by the appear- 
ance of a large Mongol army (636/1238-9) (see 
Barthold, Turkestan’, 381-519; Grousset, L'empire 
des steppes, 293 ff, 324-8; Hambly, The career of 
Chingiz Khon and The Mongol empire at its zenith, 
in Central Asia, 86-113). 

Transoxania, together with those steppe lands to 
the north henceforth to be known as Mogholistan 
[g.t] or Mughulistan, came within the ulus or patri- 
mony of Cingiz’s second son Caghatay, together with 
Eastern Turkestan (Kh*ürazm came within the 
ulus of Djoti, the eldest son, together with western 
Siberia and South Russia); but the Caghatay khanate 
was not properly constituted till some time after 
Caghatay's own death in ca. 1241. Caghatay and his 
descendants took little interest in the sedentary and 
urban life of Transoxania. Pre-Mongol Turkish land- 
owners and chiefs, the successors of the Iranian 
dihküns, remained influential in the countryside; 
the descendants of the Karakbánids remained in 
power in Farghāna, it seems (Barthold, Histoire des 
Tures d'Asie Centrale, 18-19). In. Mogholistán, to 
the north of thc Ili river, there was a distinct de- 
cline of urban life in favour of pastoralisation 
[see ibid., 149-53). Urban traditions in Transoxania 
were much stronger, and especially notable in 
the towns there is the prominent role, from Karakhā- 
nid times onwards, of local Hanafi religious leaders 
functioning as headmen (riPasi?, sing. rais), usually 
with the title of jadr or sadri diam. Leaders 
with this title are found in Bukhárá, Samarkand, 
Khugjand, Uzgend, Shásh and Almallgh; the best- 
known of these were the Äl-i Burhān in Bulhári (till 
the revolt of Mabmüd Táràbl in 636/1238) and their 
successors, the Al-i Mabbabt (till the mid-8th/24th 
century) (see O. Pritsak, Ali Burhan, in Isl, xxx 
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(1952), 81-96, and gabm). Because of this lack of 
interest in the settled lands on the part of the Ca- 
ghatayid kháns, the nomadic traditions of the 
Mongols lasted longer amongst them, as also amongst 
the Golden Horde in South Russa and the Klpéak. 
steppes (sec pss sirCaus in Suppl), than in the 
Persia of the Il-Khánids or the northern China of 
the Great Khans. The Caghatayid khins’ favoured 
encampments were in Semiretye, in the Ili basin, 
with the town of Alimallgh (¢.0.], between the Tien- 
Shan and Lake Balkash, as their administrative 
centre; this town flourished and is favourably des- 
cribed by western travellers to ihe Great Khins" 
court until it was destroyed in the civil strife amongst 
the Mongols in the Sth/i4th century. Kebel (ca. 
1318-26), though still, like the previous khins, 
resistant to Islam, moved his capital to Trans- 
‘oxania proper and built a palace near Nakhshab in 
the Kashka Darya valley, although this did not en- 
tail renunciation of the nomadic life; from the Mongol 
term for “palace”, karshi, the nearby town of Nekh- 
shab came to receive the name which it still bears 
today, that of Karshi/Karshi (see kAnsm], Kebek's 
move must nevertheless have favoured the eventual 
conversion of the Caghatay xháns to Islam, from the. 
time of Tarmashirin onwards (1526-34). Caghatayid 
Tule lasted in Transoxania till the rise of Timor 
(see below), and in other parts of Central Asia till 
after then, but Timür's successes were facilitated by 
increased disunity amongst the Caghatayid family, 
with Caghatayid puppet rulers placed on the throne 
by Turkish amirs. For an account of the khanate, see 
EAGHATAY KHAN and EAGHATAY KNANATE;; Barthold, 
Histoire des Tures @'Asit Centrale, 153 fL, 1697 
Grousset, L'empire des steppes, 397-420; Hambly, 
The Chaghatai Rhanate, in Central Asia, 127 ff. 
Timür, a Barlas Turk from Kish in Transoxania, 
succeeded by force of arms to the Caghatayid heritage 
there. In 771/1370 he became de facto ruler of Trans- 
oxania, ruling in the name of fainéant descendants 
of Ogedey, se. Soyurghatmlgh (771-90/1370-88) and 
then his son Mabmüd (770-?8:6/1388-?r413). He 
linked himself by marriage to the Caghatayid royal 
house, inchwding to a daughter of Khidr Khódja 
(d. 8o1/r399) of Mogholistan, who was reputedly a 
son of the last significant Caghatayid khan Tughluk 
‘Timar (760-71/1359-70}. Under the rule of Timar's 
descendants, above all, that of Shahrukh (807-50/ 
1405-47), Transoxania enjoyed much material 
prosperity, with Samarkand and Bukbéra becoming 
lively centres of artistic and literary life, of painting 
and book-production, and of poetry in both Persian 
and in Eastern Turkish or Caghatay. Samarkand 
was the city which Timür preferred to all others 
as his main capital European travellers like the 
Spanish envoy Clavijo (1403) describe the splendour 
of his court, and fime buildings im Samarkand, 
of which the Gir Amir mausoleum and the BIbE 
Khinum mosque survive, attest the high aesthetic 
level oi early Timürid architecture. The reign 
of Timür's grandson Ulugh Beg (7.v.] (ruler in Trans- 
oxania from 814/1411, at first as Shihrukh’s deputy, 
to 853/1449) is associated with his foundation of a 
short-lived observatory in Samarkand and the compi- 
lation of astronomical tables (see Barthold, Ulugh- 
Beg, tr. V. and T, Minorsky, in Four studies on ihe 
history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 1958, 129-34). 
As his second capital, Timfir developed Shahr-i Sabz_ 
in the Kaghka Darya valley, in the heart of the area 
of the Barlas Turks aad near his own birthplace, 
starting there the construction of impressive build- 
ings, including his own tomb (see Barthold, Shahr-i 

















Sabs from Timür to Ulügh Bez, tt. J. M. Rogers, in. 
Tran, JBIPS, xvi [1978], 103-26, xviii [1980], 121-43). 
Popular Islam, in the form of a cultivation of Saft 
mysticism and the growth of a network of dervish or- 
ders, especially flourished in Transoxania during 
Caghatayid and Timirid times, and the ghaykhs and 
their orders enjoyed the patronage of the Timirid 
rulers. Thus the Nakshbandf stay&h Khwadia (Ubayd 
Allāh Abrár (806-95/1404-90) strengthened the nas- 
cent fariba in Transoxania, benefiting particularly 
from the favour of TimGr’s great-grandson Abii Sad 
and his son Suitin Ahmad; the Nakshbandiyya were 
henceforth to play a major role in the history cf 
Islam in Central Asia [see aurAr, KHTABIA, in 
Suppl) Meanwhile, the Caghatayids managed to 
survive during these years in the lands beyond 
Transoxania, and under Esen Buka II (853-67/1429- 
62) flourished in Mogholistin and Eastern Turkestan, 
being hostile however to the later Timürids. For 
the detailed history of this period, see Barthold, 
Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 165-84; Grousset, 

iL, 486-546, 568-30; Mahin Hajianpur, The 
empire, in Central Asia, 150-62; 10K 
and TimOrips.., 

In 906/1500, Mubammad Shaybáni, the scion of a 
line of Mongol kháns, the descendant of Diotí's 
youngest son Shlban (one part of whom had remained 
in Siberia as khans and ancther part of whom had 
moved southwards into Transoxania, forming the 
horde of the Uzbeks [9.v.] or Ozbegs), seized power 
in Transoxania from the last Timūrids. Transoxania 
was, indeed, to become the permanent home of the 
Shaybänids and the Uzbeks, this last Turkish people 
ing their name to the modem Uzbek SSR, in 
which they probably form some 70% of the present 
population, The Shaybinids brought into Trans- 
exauia a Turkish following amongst whom the 
nomadic steppe traditions remained strong and 
who were virtually untouched by Iranian cultural 
and religious influences, as had been most of their 
predecessors there. It was the strength of popular 
religion, that of the dervishes and Süfls, already 
notable in Timürid times (see above), rather than 
that of the orthodox ‘ulamd?, which ‘characterised 
Islam there in the time of the Uzbeks, Like Tlmür, 
they exalted the cult of the Saffl saint Abmad Yasawi 
[gi], whose tomb in the lower Syr Daryi valley 
at Yas! bad long been a popular pilgrimage place 
for Turks irom all over Inner Asia. The Sbaybinids 
in fact made Yas! their capital for a while, and under 
them it received its new name of Turkistán, indicative 
of its importance to the Central Asian Turks in 
general. 

Politically and diplomatically, Sunnt Transoxania 
under the Uzbeks was in the roth/r6th and rath/17th 
centuries frequently involved in warfare with the 
powerful and aggressive ShI' monarchy of Safawid 
Persia. As so many earlier Turco-Mongol dynasties 
had done, the Shaybanids coveted the rich province 
of Khurasan, and invaded it on several occasions. 
But Muhammad Shaybani (gos-r6/[1500-ro) and 
successors of his like Abu 'I-Ghàzf *Übayd Allah 
(940-6/r534-6) failed to overcome the experienced 
troops of Shih Ismi‘Tl and Shah Tahmasp, who had 
a greater appreciation of the value of the modern 
weapon of firearms and who kad seasoned troops 
in their Kizibash Türkmens and then in their 
Georgian, Armenian, etc., slave guards. The long- 
term result of this warfare was the virtual sealing-off 
of Transoxania from the rest of the Islamic world 
through the erection by the Safawids of this bulwark 
on their northeastern frontier. Although Turks 
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from Central Asia and Afghâns streamed into 
Muslim India as mercenaries, adventurers, etc., 
the traffic was largely one-way. Hence Transoxania 
became culturally introverted and impoverished, 
since the steppelands of South Russia and western 
Siberia were by the 17th century beginning to come 
under Russian, Christian control, and the popular 
Islam of such orders as the Yasawiyya, the Cishtiyya 
and the Nakshbandiyya, though intense in religious 
fervour and emotion, was weak in intellectnal 
tent. Only in the sphere of Eastern Turkish or 
tay literature may it be said that Transoxania 
made a significant contribution to the cultural 
stock of Eastern Islam at this time. It was a flexible 
and expressive enough language for Babur [¢.v,] to 
write his memoirs in it; to produce a lively foli- 
poetry, seen e.g. in the verses of the r8th century 
Göklen Türkmen bard Makhdim Kuli; and to give 
tise to a genre of historiography amongst the Shay- 
bänids, the Djānids or Ashtarkhìnids and the 
Manelts of Bukhara and the “Arabshåhids of Khiwa 
in the former Khvárazm, although such outstanding 
figures as the roth/16th century Shaybinid historian 
Háfiz Tanlsh (q.v. in Suppl.) continued to write for 
preference in Persian. For the detailed history of the 
Shaybinids, see Hambly, The Shaybamids, in Central 
Asia, 163-74; Barthold, Histoire des Tues d'Asie 
Ceutrale, 185 ff.; and SHAYBANIDS. 

In the conrse of the roth/réth century, Bükhirà 
and Khlwa formed themselves into separate, often 
mutually-hostile khanates, and then in the early r8th 
century, a third Uzbek khanate arose in the Farghina 
valley, that of Khokand. The three principalities 
were to have separate existences, punctuated by 
much squabbling and internecine warfare, till the 
Russian occupation of Central Asia in the second 
half of the roth century, Bukbára and Khiwa 
remaining, however, as virtual protectorates ol 
Russia until the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

The history of these kbünates can bo followed 
under BUKHARA, KE*ARAZM, KHIWA, KBOKAND; See 
further pp&wps, xowonis, wAxolzs, and also ta 
in Suppl. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

MĀ? (a) “water”. The present article covers 
the religio-magical and the Islamic legal aspects of 
water, together with irrigation techniques, as follows: 

x. Hydromancy 

2, Water in classical Islamic law 

3. Hydraulic machines 

4. Pre-zoth century irrigation in Egypt 

$, Irrigation in Mesopotamia 

6, Irrigation in Persia 

7. Irrigation in North Africa and Spain 
8, Irrigation in the Ottoman empire 

9. Irrigation in pre-2oth century Muslim India 
to. Irrigation in Transoxania 
xr, Economic aspects of modern irrigation 
12, Ornamental uses in Muslim India: 












1. HYDRONANCY 


As a vehicle for the sacred, water has been em- 
ployed for various techniques of divination, and in 
particular, for potamonancy (sc. divination by means 
of the colour of the waters of a river and their ebbing 
and flowing; cf. Fr. Cumont, Études syrienncs, 
Paris 1917, 250 ff., notably on the purification power 
of the Euphrates, consulted for divinatory reasons); 
for pegomancy (sc. omens given by rivers, springs, 
floods, a feature of Babylonian divination, cf. 
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‘A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs à la divination 
babylonienne, Geneva 1905-6, i, 235-50; Fr. Notscher, 
in Orientatia, Serie prior, liciv (1930), 121 ff., 137 ff., 
x46 ff, 131 ff, 142); hydromancy (called éstinsdé, 
according to Doutté, Magie et religion, 389); lecano- 
mancy (sc. divination from the waves set up on any 
shiny, liquid surface, such as water, blood, milk, 
honey, oil or petroleum, cf. Nütscher, in loc. eit, 
110-11, 118-19); and crystallomancy and cataoptro- 
mancy (se. omens drawn from the features appearing 
upon any polished, reflecting surface, ef. J. Hunger, 
Becherwahrsagung bei den Babylonier, in Leipsiger 
Semitische Studien, ijr, Leipzig 1903; G. Furlani, in 
Aegyptus [1927], 287-92). 

The lack of perennial water courses in Arabia 
and the infrequency of springs prevented the dovelop- 
ment of such divinatory techniques as these amongst 
the Arabs. We have nothing to confirm that the re- 
flective surfaces of waters in oases were ever used 
for these. Water, like perfume, was used in the rituals 
over the making of pacts and alliances [see LA'AKAT 
AL-DAM), but these procedures had no divinatory 
character at all. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given. 
in the article, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 405-6. (T. Faun) 








2, Warer In Ciasstcat Istanic Law 


In Islamic law there are seven kinds of water 
which it is lawful to use for drinking or ablution: 
water ftom rain, snow, hail, springs, wells, rivers 
and the sea. These sources may, however, be rendered 
impure by the presence in them of unclean objects, 

‘Questions of ownership and the right to take 
water depend on the nature of its source, whether 
natural or artificial watercourses, wells or springs 
(freshwater lakes are not generally discussed in the 
sources owing to their scarcity in the Islamic lands). 
Ownership of a source of water implies ownership of 
its Barfm (reserved area), consisting of that portion 
of land adjacent to the water source sufficient to 
enable the source to be used. One hadith defines the 
extent of the karim of a well as 40 cubits on every 
side, but other measurements are also given. 

‘The Sharia distinguishes three types of water 
source which may be the subject of use or ownership: 

1. Water from rivers, which may be (a) great 
rivers, such as the Tigris and Euphrates, which are 
‘of such a size that they can be used by all for drinking 
and irrigation to auy extent; (b) lesser rivers, in 
which case two possibilities may be distinguished: 

(i) where thece is generally enough water for all 
users but where it is possible to cause shortage to 
other users by eg. digging a canal to take water 
from higher up the river than other users (whether 
this is allowed or not must be decided after inquiry 
into the consequences) ; or 

(i) where damming or the allocation of fixed 
times is necessary to provide enough water for 
irrigation. In such cases, the river is normally 
regarded as the joint property of the riparian cultiva- 
tors, and the question of how much water may be 
retained by the highest riparian cultivator depends 
on differing circumstances, such as the season of 
the year, the type of crop irrigated, etc. (c) canals. 
These are the property of the landowner or land- 
owners in whose property they are situated; where 
they are the common property of several landowners, 
none of them inay make unilateral changes in arrange- 
meats for sharing the water, or by building a mill 
or bridge over it, ete. 

2, Wells: (a) Wells diy for the public benelit; 
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here the water is freely available to all, the digger 
merely having the right of first comer. (b) Welle 
dug by persons for their own use, e.g. wells dug 
in the desert by tribesmen. Such persons have first 
right to the water while they are living in the vicinity, 
but are obliged to give water to persons suffering 
from thirst. After they move away, the water 
becomes freely available to all. (e) Wells dug by 
persons intending them to be their own property. 
Ownership, however, cannot be claimed until water 
has actually been found, and if the well needs lining, 
until it has been lined. The owner of the well has 
a duty to give water to anyone suffering from thirst. 
This is illustrated by a tradition which records that 
‘Umar made some owners of water pay the diya 
for a man who died of thirst after they had refused 
his request for water, 

3. Springs: (a) Natural springs: these are treated 
as analogous to permanently flowing rivers. If the 
supply is limited, the first person to undertake 
irrigation in the area has priority; otherwise the 
Water has to be shared equally. (b) Springs opened 
up by digging: the person who does this becomes 
the owner, together with the surrounding harim, 
(c) Springs opened up by persons on their own 
property. In such cases, the only claim against the 
owner is that of persons suffering from thirst, If 
the owner has a surplus of water, he may be obliged 
to give it gratis to other men's cattle, but not for 
irrigating crops. 

A person who posesses water in a vessel is its 
sole owner, and he is not obliged to give it to others 
gratis; he is, however, obliged to relieve someone 
suffering from thirst in return for a recompense. 

Bibliography: A. Bea Shemesh, Taxation in 

Islam, i, 717; il, 6or2; Mawardl, alAhkām al- 

sultaniyya, ch. 15; T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of 

Islam, s.v. Water; Lexikon der Islamischen Welt, 

1974, s.v. Bewdsserung (H. Gaube), and bibl. there 

cited; E. Sachau, Mukammedanisches Recht nach 

schafiitischen Lehre, Berlin 1897, 589-97; D. San- 
illana, Istituzioni, i, 416-20; J. Schacht, Intro- 
duction 10 Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 142-3, and 
bibl. cited on p. 273; for the exercise of water 

rights in practice, see CI. Cahen, in BE1O, xii (1949- 

$1) 11743; A. M. A. Maktari, Water rights and 

irrigation practices in Lahj, Cambridge 1971. See 
also BP. (M. J. L. Youxo) 

















3. HYDRAULIC MACHINES 


There is ample evidence from written and arch- 
acological sources for the widespread use in prc- 
Islamic times of all the main hydraulic machines, 
described below, in all the areas that were to form 
part of the Muslim world. The shddaf was known in 
ancient times. The sdkiya, although it did not become 
fully effective before the introduction of the pawl 
in the 4th or 5th century A.D., was known in Roman 
times. Both machines are still in use today. The 
noria (nära) and the vertical uudershot mill-wheel 
ribed by Vitruvius, without any cla 
y (On architecture, Locb Classics, cd. 
F. Granger, 1970, ii, 303-7). Vertical mill-wheels 
were sometimes mounted on boats moored to the 
banks of rivers (N. Smith, Man and water, London 
1975, 140). The origins of the horizontal, vaned mill- 
wheel are still obscure: it may have been referred 
to by a Greek writer of the rst century B.C., and it 
vas in use in Ireland in the 7th century A.D. (Smith, 
op. cit., 142). It is described in a Byzantine treatise, 
probably of the 2th century A.D., extant only in 
Arabic versions (Wiedenann, 4 ufsátze, ii, 50-6, see 
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Dibl.). Hand-operated force pumps were used by the 
Greeks and Romans; these had single vertical 
cylinders that were placed directly in the water 
without suction pipes (Vitruvius, 311-12, quoting 
Clesibius, who lived ca. zoo D.C). The problem 
of the origins and diffusion of these machines is 
largely unresolved, but our chief concern here is 
that they were all in existence in the rst/7th century. 

The shadaf is a simple machine consisting of a 
wooden beam pivoted on a raised fulcrum, At one 
end of the beam is a bucket, at the other cud a 
counterweight. The bucket is dipped into the water, 
then the beam is rotated by means of the counter- 
weight and the contents of the bucket are emptied 
into a cistern or supply channel, The flume-beam: 
swape is a development of the shadif, Instead of @ 
solid beam, a channel is connected rigidly to the 
bucket; when this is raised the water runs through 
it into the outlet. 

The sdkiya is more complex, and indeed has over 
two hundred components parts. It consists essen- 
tially of a large vertical wheel erected over the water 
supply on a horizontal axle. This wheel carries a 
chain-of-pots or a bucket chain, On the other end 
of its axle is a gear-wheel that engages a horizontal 
gear-wheel to which the driving bar is attached, 
The animal is harnessed to the free end of this bar, 
and as it walks in a circular path, the gears ancl the 
wheel carrying the chain-of-pots rotate. The pots 
dip in succession into the water and when they 
reach the top of their travel they empty into a 
channel, The noria (sometimes confused with the 
sübiya) is a large wheel driven by water. It is mounted 
on a horizontal axle over a flowing stream so that 
the water strikes the paddles that are set around 
its perimeter. The water is raised in pots attached 
to its rim or in bucket-like compartments set into 
the rim, The large norias at Hamat in Syria ean 
still be seen today; the first known mention of 
notias at Hamat is by Abmad b. al-Tayyib in 271] 
884-5 (Suter, 33) 

The Vitravian mill-wheel turns a vertical gear- 
Wheel that meshes with a horizontal gear-wheel to 
which the driving shaft is attached. The horizontal 
vaned mill-wheel is fixed directly to the driving 
shaft; there are no gears. It cannot be mounted 
directly in the stream since the water must be 
directed on to its vanes from a pipe or channel, 

There can be no doubt that all these machines 
were in continuous use in Islam from the early coi 
quests until the introduetion of modern technology. 
(As mentioned above, the shddiif and the sikiya are 
still in use; they are cheaper and more easily main- 
tained than motor-driven pumps.) The evidence 
comes from treatises on machines, references in the 
works of historians and geographers, and archaeolo- 
gical investigations, For a selection of the available 
evidence, the reader is referred to the Bibl. under 
Wiedemann, Awfsátz; Schioler; Hill 1 and 2, The 
remaining discussion will be confined to develop- 
ments of particular importance in the history of 
technology. 

Mills were used in Islam for other purposes beside 
the grinding o corn and other seeds, e.g. for crushing 
sugar cane and for sawing timber (A. Y. Hassan, 
Tagi al-Din and Arabie mechanical engineering (in 
Arabic], Aleppo 1976, 51, quoting al-Nuwayri and 
Tbn “Asākir). This suggests that rotary motion was 
converted to reciprocating, probably by means of 
trip-hammers. More examples of similar applications 
may be discovered when a systematic study of the 
"historical and geographical works is undertaken. 
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Another arca of interest is the use of the overshot 
mill-wheel, in which the water is conducted throagh 
a channel to the top of the wheel, which has bucket- 
like compartments around its rim. The overshot 
wheel works mainly by the weight of the water, 
whereas the Vitruvian one is operated by its force. 
In many conditions, the former is the more efficient 
of the two. Its use is recommended by a certain 
al-Muridi in a treatise composed in Andalusia in 
the sth/rrth century (D. R. Hill, A treatise on 
‘machines, in Journal for the History of Arabie Science, 
ili (Meppo 1977], 33-45. In this paper the treatise 
was wrongly attributed to the well-known astronomer 
Ton Mu‘édh). Shams al-Din al-Dimashbl, d. 727/1327, 
describes a similar wheel in operation near Tabriz 
(ed. M. A. F. Mehron, 188), The overshot wheel did 
not come into general use in the West until about 
the Bth/14th century, Al-Diazarl [q.v in Suppl.] often 
uses small overshot wheels in his devices, but these 
are usually scoop-wheels, a kind of primitive Pelton 
wheel, the scoops being fixed to the ends of spokes 
that radiate from a solid disc, 

It is reasonable to infer that the scoop-wheels 
used by al-Djazarl were miniature versions of wheels 
in full-size machines, an inference that is streng- 
thened by the fact that he uses such a wheel in one 
of his water-raising machines (Category V, Ch. 3) 
‘The visible part of this is a sd&iya, which is pro- 
vided with à model cow to give the impression that. 
this is the source of motive power. The actual power, 
however, is provided in a lower, concealed chamber 
and consists of a scoop-wheel and two gear-wheels. 
This system drives the vertical axle that passes up 
into the main chamber, where two further gear-wheels 
transmit the power to the chain-of-pots wheel, 
Such devices (without the model cow) were in every- 
day use. A similar machine was in continuous 
use on the River Yazid above Damascus from the 
2thirsth century until about r960 for water supply 
and irrigation. It was restored to working order by 
the staff and students of Aleppo University (Hassan, 
op. city $89). 

Al-Djazari describes four other water-raising 
machines in Category V. Che. 1,2 and 4 deal with 
flume-beam swapes operated by animal power 
through gear trains. The first two of these incorporate 
sogmental gears. The earliest known occurrence 
of these gears in Europe is in the astronomical 
clock completed by Giovanni de’ Dondi in 1365. The 
fifth machine is a slot-rod pump, driven through 
gears from a paddle wheel. It is remarkable for having 
two horizontally opposed cylinders and true suction 
Pipes. Taki al-Din (roth/r6th century) describes 
a similar pump, but equally remarkable is his six- 
cylinder ""Monobloc" pump (Hassan, of. cil, 47-50). 
The vertical cylinders are fitted into a single wooden 
block which rests in the water. Delivery pipes lead 
out from the sides of the cylinders, near their tops, 
and are brought together into a single outlet. Each 
cylinder has a clack-valve at the bottom. The 
pistons are provided with weights at the top and 
lever arms at the sides, The lever-arms are supported 
at fulcrums and their free eads extend inside the 
perimeter of a scoop-wheel, As the water strikes the 
Scoop-wheel it rotates, the scoops bear down in 
succession on the lever arms and the pistons rise 
and fall in continuous succession. 

It should be apparent from the foregoing brief 
discussion that Islamic engineers were active in the 
construction and development of hydraulic machines 
for water-raising and power supply throughout the 
mediaeval period and beyond. Similar activity took 
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place in Europe, India and Fast As ach region 
used the machines that were best. to its needs, 
to the local hydraulic conditions, and to the available 
constructional materials, 

Bibliography: (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): two treatises are available in annotated 
English translations by D. R. Hill, The Book of 
dhnouwledge of ingenious mechanical devices by al- 
Jazari, Dordrecht 1974, see esp. 32, 95-6, 179-98, 
275; and The Booh of ingenious devices by the Ban 
Müsà, (fl. Baghdád mid-jrd/gth century), Dor- 
drecht 1979, see 222, 226, for horizontal water- 
wheels; there is an Arabic-English glossary that 
includes many terms used in hydraulic engineering; 
an Arabic edition of al-Diazari, also with Arabic- 
English glossary, is now available, ed. A. Y. 
Hassan, Aleppo 1979; Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Kharaz- 
mi, Mefatik aL'ulüm, ed. van Vioten, 246-55 (this 
section contains definitions and brief descriptions 
of pacts used in hydraulic and other machines); 
E. Wiedemann, Aufsätse zur Arabischen Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte, Hildesheim-New York 1970, see 
index under rafd, ni‘ira; Wiedemann and F, 
Hauser, Uber Vorrichtungen sum Heten von Wasser 
in der islamischen Welt, in Jahrbuch des Vereins 
Deutscher Ingenieurs, viii (r918), rar-54; T. 
Schieler, Roman eid Islamic seater-lifting wheels, 
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Science and civilisation in China, iv[2, Cambridge 
1965 (sce index under "mills", "water-raisiug 
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‘Medieval technology and social change, Oxlord 1962, 
ch. 3; R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient technology, 
Leiden 1955-64, ii, 79-9: N. Smith. of. cit, ch. 11. 

(D. R. Ena) 


4. PRE-20TH CENTURY IRRICATION IN EGYPT 


Until the 2oth century, irrigation in Egypt 
remained much as it had been in Pharaonic times, 
The continuity of practice stemmed from the depen- 
dence on the annua! Nile floods, which provided 
Egypt not only with water for irrigation but also 
with the alluvial soil deposits to renew the fertility 
of the cultivated lands. The great river, however, 
does not only bestow its gifts, but may also be the 
cause of misfortune to the country. Up to modern 
times and before major dams and irrigation projects 
were undertaken, a high Nile promised the richest 
increase to the fields, while with a low Nile came 
the inevitable dread of a year of famine. 

*Abd al-Latif al-Baghdádi (d. 629/1231) discussed 
this phenomenon and the róle of the Nile in the 
irrigation and the agricultural situation in mediaeval 
Egypt. He states that after the water of the Nile 
overflowed and covered the soil for several days, 
it receded to let the peasants plough and sow the 
fields. No further irrigation was needed until the 
‘crops were ready to be harvested. If the Nile exceeded 
some fingers beyond 20 cubits (dkira‘s), some areas 
became submerged like lakes for a long time and the 
Proper time for sowing passed without calculation 
being possible. Also, lands could not be cultivated 
if the Nile did not rise sufficiently to reach the 
minimum of the necessary flood (16 cubits), In such 
cases, the amount of land covered with water was in- 
sufficient, the size of the crop did not meet the 
needs of one year aud there was a scarcity of food 
more or less great in direct ratio to the water level 
above or below sixteen cubits. 

No one in pre-zoth century Egypt felt secure be- 

















fore the flood reached the height of 16 cubits and 
when all necessary land had been naturally irrigated 
by the Nile. Until it reached that level, the news 
of its height was kept secret from the common people. 
It seems that this was a custom introduced by the 
Fatimid Catiph al-Mu‘izz in 362/973, when he prohib- 
ited the announcement in the streets of Cairo of the 
exact rising of the Nile before it had reached 16 
dhira’s, This was to prevent tension, fear and finan- 
cial crises among the inhabitants; cf, al-Makrizi, 
Khitát, Cairo 1270/1853-4, i, 61, The person who was 
in charge of the Nilometer (s&hib al-mikyas (sce 
aungvas}) used to call the increasing Jevel of the Nile 
water in fingers without telling the exact cubit. 
Only when the water level reached the height of 16 
cubits, normally in the Coptic month Misra (July- 
August), could the said al-mikyas proclaim it to the 
people in Cairo, and the sultan then had the right to. 
impose the Barddj on the cultivated land, cf. al- 
Kallgashandl, Sub al-a‘sha, Cairo rore, Hi, 295-4, 
2975 al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1923, i, 2643 
al-Makrizi, Khitat, i, 60, 273; H. M. Rabie, The 
financial system of Egypt AH, 564-741]4.D. 1189- 
134r, London 1972, 73 and the sources cited therein. 

Pre-zoth century irrigation in Egypt did not rely 
only on the floods, but also on the yearly digging 
and cleaning of the irrigation canals and the main- 
tenance of the irrigation dams. Both al-Nuwayrl 
265) and al-Makrizi (Khifat, i, 61) state that with- 
out such maintenance there would be little benefit 
from the Nile, Al-Makrizi (i, 74-5) traces the impor- 
tance of canals and irrigation dams in controlling the 
Nie in pre- and early Islamic periods, It was one 
of the most important functions of both the sultans 
and the holders of the iM*s (g.o.] under the Ayyü- 
bids and the Mamliks to dig and clean the canals and 
to maintain the irrigation dams (the diusar), The 
sources provide us with ample information about the 
efforts of the sultans in Egypt in digging and clean- 
ing canals. The irrigation dams (the djusir), which 
were of paramount importance for the irrigation of 
the fields, were classified into two types in mediae- 
val Egypt: the small irrigation dams (al-dfusür 
baladiyya) and the great irrigation dams (al-djustr 
al-suljaniyya). The first were important for convey- 
ing water from one field to another in the village. 
Each mugfa‘ (kolder of an iká) with his clerks. was 
responsible for the upkeep of these irrigation dams 
within the confines of his ikja“. As for the great 
irrigation dams which were constructed for the bene- 
fit of the provinces, the sultan was responsible for 
them, at least in theory. In practice, especially 
under the Mamldk sultans, the mudya‘s assisted the 
sultan in the construction of this type of dam by 
‘supplying peasants, oxen, harrows and tools, cf. Ibn. 
Mammatl, Kawdnin al-dawdwin, ed. A.S. Atiya, 
Cairo 1943, 232-3, 344; al-Kalkashandl, Subh, iil, 
449; aI-Makrlzi, Kkifaf, i, ror. 

Because of the importance of the great irrigation 
dams, both (he Ayyübid and the Mamlük sultans 
used to select distinguished and able amirs and offi- 
cials to supervise the work of their maintenance. Al- 
Nibulust (4. 660/ra6r) states in the Kitab Lumat al- 
dawinin al-mudiyya (ed. C. H. Becker and C. Cahen 
in Bulletin d'études orientales, xvi [1958-0], 39-40) 
that every year the Ayyübid sultan al-Malik al-Kāmil 
used to send him with 3 or 4 amirs to the Dilza pro- 
vince during the flood period in order to keep the 
dams of that province in good condition. It seems that 
the Ayyabid sultan sent officials like al-Nabulust to 
other Egyptian provinces for the same purpose. Under 
the Maralüks there was an office called kash al-djusitr 
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(office of inspection of irrigation dams) for each 
province in Egypt. The holder of this office, called 
häshif al-djusūr, was an amir who was aided by assis- 
tants in the construction and maintenance of the i 
gation dams in the province under his charge, cf. 
Kalkashandi, Sudh, ili, 448-9. 

Each year before the advent of the Nile flood, not 
‘only had the canals to be dug and the irrigation dams 
to be constructed and repaired, but also the land 
to be cultivated had to be prepared. The methods of 
that preparatory work as well as the tools used were 
more or less the same traditional ones known to have 
been used by the Egyptian peasants for thousands of 
years. As for irrigation, al-Nuwayr! and al-Makrizt 
State that when the Nile rose during the flood period, 
the water covered all cultivated lands. One could 
only reach the villages, which were established on 
hills and mounds, by boat or on the great irrigation 
dams. When the soil had had sufficient water, the 
Whaselis (stewards) and the shaykks (village headmen) 
supervised the cutting off of the irrigation dams from 
Specified places at certain times in order to draw off 
water from the fields, thus letting it flow benefit 
other places, cf. al-Nuwayri, i, 264-5; alMakrizi, 
Khitat, i, 6x; see also al-Mas‘udi, Muridj al-dhakab, 
Beirut 1963, §, 375; Nasir-i Khusraw, Sefar-nāma, 
ed, and tr. C. Scheler, 39, tr. 118, al-Kazwini (d. 692/ 
1263), Athár al-bildd wa-akhbar al-‘itdd, ed. Wüsten- 
feld, Gottingen 1848, 175, mentions that when the 
water of the Nile receded gradually after being on 
soil for forty days, the peasants began sowing. 

‘The crops which were cultivated after the Nile 
flood season in mediaeval Fgypt did not need any 
more irrigation than their inundation curing the flood 
period, ef. Ibn Hawkal!, 97; al-Istakhr#, 49. This 
Was the most common method of irrigation, called 
bi "Lsayh by al-Nübulus, Ta^rihh al-Fayyiüm, ed. 
B. Moritz, Cairo 1899, 63, and mi? al-raha by al- 
Makrizl, Kkital, i, 102. The last term is still used by 
the contemporary falláh to denote irrigation without 
artificial implements. Crops watered in this manner 
were called “winter crops" in order to distinguish 
them from the summer ones which the peasants 
began sowing during the Coptic month Barambát 
(February-March) and which relied on irrigation 
by artificial means such as water-wheel, shadooi, 
etc., cf. Ibn Mammati, 248, 

AlMakhzümi in the Minkddi and al-Makrizi in 
the Khitof distinguish betweea the winter and summer 
crops when discussing the times of sowing and har- 
vesting. al-Makhzüml states that the winter crops 
were wheat (amà), barley (shair), beans (fl), bitter- 
vetch (djulbdn), lentils (‘adas) and flax (kattén). 
al-MakrizI adds to al-Makbzümi's list of winter crops 
chick peas (hummus), clover (burt), onions (basal), 
garlic (thiim) and lupin (tuymus). For summer crops 
al-Makhzüm! mentions unripe melons (/akküs), watat- 
melons (biffikli), kidney beans (Iübiya), sesame (sim- 
sim or samásim), cotton (Rufn or aim), sugar-cane. 
(tasad al-sukkar) and colocasia antiquorum (hulkás). 
Although al-Makrlzi lists the same for summer crops, 
he adds aubergines (bddhindian), indigo (nila), rad- 
ishes (fudil), turnips (lift), lettuce (ktkass) and cabbage 
(kwrund), and puts both the unripe melon and 
watermelon under the one name biffilh; cf. al 
Makhzümi, Kitáb al-Minhddj fi “lm kharddi Misr, 
ms. BM. London Add. 23483, ff. 30b-33b; al- 
Makstel, Khitat, i, 101-2. 

There were many methods known in pre-2oth 
century Egypt to irrigate the soil under the summer 
crops. They were inherited from older times and con- 
tinue until today, with the exception of one which 














was very primitive and arduous, This was the trans- 
portation of water to the fields in buckets, jars, etc., 
lung from the necks of the oxen, This method was 
mentioned by al-Nübulust as the means of irrigation 
for the two villages Dimashkla a!-Basal and Damüb, 
known as Kam Darl, in the Fayyüm province, cf. 
Ta'rikh al-Fayyüm, 99, 101. This method, which was 
a continuation of a Pharaonic technique, seems to 
have been known in other Egyptian villages. 

The other methods of irrigation used by the 
mediaeval Egyptian peasant employed any one of 
four artificial irrigation contrivances, namely, the 
nayala, the dáliyo, the sdkiya and the idbat. These 
four contrivances were used ín Egypt before the 
advent of the Arabs and are still in current use. 

There is no mention of what was known as the 
malla im the available classical sources, but the 
existence of such a device in Ancient Egypt, as well 
as its depiction in the Description de PEgyple, Etat 
moderne, Planches, Tome deuxième, Paris 1817, Arts 
«b métiers, Pl. vi (4), proves its existence in pro- 
zoth century Egypt, It is still in use in Egypt, as 
well as in many African countries. Two men stand 
face to face, each holding two cords of palm-fibre 
ropes to which is attached a wide, shallow waterproof 
basket. This basket, made from twisted palm leaves. 
or leather, is known in Egypt by the name bajwa, The 
two men holding the ropes bend slightly toward the 
water, dip the basket and fill it. Then they straigt- 
ten while turning to the field, thus raising the basket 
which is emptied into the mouth of the irrigation 
canal, ef. Lane, Am account of the manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians, London 1871, ii, 27. 

‘The daliya or shadoof is a kind of draw-well which 
was used in Pharaonie Egypt and in mediaeval ‘Irak, 
and is still used in Egypt and other eastern countries 
for raising water for irrigation. It usually consists 
‘of two posts, beams of the acacia tree or shafts of 
cane, about five feet in height. These posts are 
coated with mud and clay and then placed less than. 
three feet apart, The two beams aro joined at the 
top by a horizontal picce of wood, in the ceatre of 
which a lever is balanced. The shorter arm of the 
lever is weighted with a heavy rock or dried mud, 
while at the end of the Jonger arm hangs a rope carry- 
ing a leather pail. The peasant stands or a platform 
on the river bank and pulls down the balanced pole 
until the pail dips into the water and is filled. A 
slight upward push, which is helped by the counter- 
weight, raises the bucket above the irrigation canal, 
into which it is emptied. 

As for water-wheels, al-Mukaddast («th/roth 
century) states that there were many dawalib (pl. of 
dala, a Persian word which denotes a water-wheel) 
‘on the banks of the Nile for irrigating orchards during 
ihe low waters. He also says that the Rádüs was 
the bucket of the düláb, cf. Ahsan al-takasim, 208, 
in the next century, Násir-i Khusraw mentions in his 
Safar-náma, 39, French tr. 118, that “up the Nile 
there are different cities and villages, and they have 
established so many drildbs that they are difficult 
to count,’ 

In mediaeval Egypt, there were two words used 
to denote wooden water-wheels, ie. the sawabi (sing, 
sákiya) and the makàl (sing. malla), al-Nabulusl, Ta« 
2rikh al-Fayyiim, 11, 27, 31, 48, 52, 54, 63, 94, 126, 
mentions that some villages in the Fayyüm province 
had sawdkt to raise irrigation water. In Badia, for 
example, he states that there were sagi which were 
running day and night. In the Kitab Luma‘ al- 
havünin, 48-9, al-Nabulusi warns the Ayydbid Sultan 
al-Malik al-SAlib Ayyüb of the negligence and dis- 
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honesty of officials with which his own long experience 
in the work of offices had made him conversant. 
Specifically, he reports that acacia trees, which were 
a state monopoly, have been illegally cut down to 
construct samdti, presses and other instruments. 

Al-Nuwayt, Nshdya! aL-arab, vili, 253-4, writing 
in the Mamiük period, states that wells were dug 
in the land, apparently supplied by water from the 
‘underground bed of the Nile. At the mouth of these 
weils the sawdéi, made from acacia or other trees, 
were installed. Al-Nuwayri also states that these 
irrigation wheels were called al-makdl in Egypt, while. 
at Ham in Syria they were called ai-nawd*ir (sing. 
né‘ira). He differentiates, as does al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, iv, So, 140, in 4 later period, between the 
two kinds, by stating that the raed‘ were run by 
water current, while the makdl by oxen. 

The Arabic word mahd! (sing. makāla) denotes the 
huge pulley which is used for raising water from 
wells, cf. Ibn Manzür, LA, Beirut 1956, xi, 620-1. 
However, al-Makrizi in the Khifaf, i, roz, uses it 
to refer to the water-wheel. When discussing the 
irrigation of sugar-cane when the Nile water is low, 
al-Makrial says that each of these wh! can raise 
the water to irrigate eight faddéns of sugar-cane, 
providing that the waterwheel is installed close to 
the Nile and that eight excellent beasts are avail- 
able to work it, When the wells aro established at 
‘a distance from the Nile, each of the mahal cannot 
irrigate more than 4 to 6 faddáns, Al-Malrizt also 
refers to the Addis, which al-Mukaddast earlier ex- 
plained as the bucket of the water-wheel. 

It is apparent that. the ordinary, contemporary 
Egyptian water-wheel is more or less the same as the 
mediaeval one, since it does not differ appreciably 
from the one depicted in the Description de "Egypte, 
Etat moderne, ii, i, 501-2; Planches, Tome deuxième, 
Arts et métiers, P. v. The flat horizontal wheel of the 
sábiya is turned counter-clockwise by a single beast. 
or pair of oxen. The flat wheel's rough cogs engage 
a vertical wheel which carries a long chain of earthen 
pots (Aamédis). These clay pots are suspended from 
ropes and are lowered, mouthdownward, into the 
water, Following the path of the wheel, the pots scoop 
up water which they spill out into the irrigation chan- 
nel as they arrive at the top of the wheel on their 
circular journey. The work of the peasant or his son 
is to goad the beast, to watch the turning wheel, 
and to avoid wasting water on the way to the field, 

As for the ddbat (water-serew), it was apparently 
invented by the Greek mathematician and inventor 
Archimedes (ca. 287-212 B.C. while studying in 
Egypt. Observing the difficulty in raising water from 
the Nile, he is said to have designed this screw to 
facilitate the irrigation of the fields. 

The water-screw has been continuously in use in 
Egypt when the level of water is not very low, from 
the times of the Ptolemys until the present. It con- 
sists of a wooden cylinder (about 6-9 feet in length) 
hooped with iron, While the spiral pipe is fixed be- 
tween the inside wall of the tabi and an iron axis, 
its upper extremity is bent into a crank and its lower 
end turns on a stake set under the water, One or two 
peasants crouch at the water's edge, endlessly turn- 
ing the crank handle. The water rises from bend to 
bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the 
mouth of the canal. 

However, using the primitive implements of the 
mafála, the datiya, the sdkiya and the tabit, the 
pre-zoth century peasant in Egypt irrigated the 
land and managed to produce the necessary crops to 
maintain the economy of the country. Many of the 











techniques and implements that he devised or used 
have proved to be efficacious to such a degree that 
they are still extant, 
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5. IrrIcAaTION m “IRAK 


Since it is impossible here to look at the use of 
water in all its aspects and in regard to all the 
problems which it raises, the present section merely 
deals with irrigation in the same way as is done for 
other regions of the Islamic world. 

Taken as a whole, “rik is a flat plain irrigated 
by two great rivers, whose risings and fallings lack 
however the comparative regularness of the Nile. 
Since the Euphrates (al-Furat [¢.0.]) flows at a 
higher level than that of the Tigris (Didila (¢.v.]), 
the canals which, from ancient times, have connected 
them run at an oblique angle in relationship to 
them. Aerial photography, together with other 
sources of information, has allowed Adams to sup- 
plemeni and complete, for the left bank of the Tigris, 
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the information of the mediaeval authors and, espec- 
dally, of Ibn Sarafyün (Serapion). In regard to the 
zone between the two great rivers, periods of neglect 
before and after the coming of Islam have transformed 
part of central ‘Irak into a marshland, the Batiba 
{gv}, the drainage of which has not been possible. 
The rivers and the great canals, constructed aud 
maintained by the state, were important routes for 
communication, which were not impeded by the 
bridges of boats across them or by the mills. The up- 
keep of the smaller canals was the responsibility 
of local people. An ancient system of customary 
law regulated the amount and the periods of water 
used amongst the holders of tand along the banks, 
and specially-appointed officials had the task, 
through the manipulation of sluices and water-gates, 
of securing this regulation. The interest shown about 
irrigation questions by mediaeval authors arises 
from the fact that, both for the land-tax and for 
local dues, irrigated land was distinguished from 
non-irrigated land. 

The anonymous author of the Kitéb al-Héut 
(sth/rrth century) has provided us, in the shape of 
mathematical problems, with some interesting details. 
about the administration of the canals and about 
hydraulic machinery in mediseval ‘Irák, He des- 
eribes various hinds of waterwheels, dawldb, gharrifa, 
shadhef, giving their capacity for drawing up water 
and then spreading it for irrigation purposes, accord- 
ing to the season, and the numbers of men and 
animais required to work them. Then he moves on 
to the "balancing out of ground" intended to fix 
the levels of canals which have to be dug out (see 
E. Wiedemann, E1*, art. wizàw). Finally, he raises 
the question of the construction and upkeep of the 
raised canal banks, which he calls bazand, a pre- 
Islamic term not listed in the classical dictionaries, 
hence often wrongly read. It is necessary to know 
the volume of earth, reeds and brushwood which 
has to be transported, which is counted according 
to a special unit, the azala = 100 cubic cubits “of 
balance", and it is to be understood that an azala 
is procured by 33 "spade loads”, handled by two 
men, one digging and the other transporting the 
earth, etc. in sacks. The provision of materials and 
the labour, which seem never to have been done by 
slaves, are paid according to an official tariff. 

Bibliography: In addition to wattza, Diba, 
a-rumkr and “Rix see on the K. al-Hawi, 

Cahen, Lë service de l'irrigation en Irak au XIe sièele, 

in BEO, xiii (949-51), 117-43; R. MeC. Adams, 

Land beyond Baghdad; K. Wittfogel, Oriental 

despotism, a comparative study of total power, New 

Haven 1957 (based according to the author on the 

control of water resources; cf. the preface by Vidal- 

Naquet to the French tr., Le despotisme oriental); 

X. de Planhol, Les fondements géographiques de 

Thistoire musulmane, Paris 198; T. Fahd, Mais- 

riaux pour une Histoire de agriculture en Irak 

(= based on Ibn Wabshiyya), in Handbuch der Or., 

Leiden-Cologne 1978; L. Bolens, Les agromomes 

andalous dis Moyen Age, Geneva 1981, ch. iv; 

A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du monde musul- 

man, ili. Le miliew naturel, Paris 1980, chs. iiv. 

(CL, Canen) 








6. IRRIGATION IN PERSIA 


The distribution and density of population and 
the development of agriculture in Persia throughout 
history have been closely dependent upon the 
availability of water, and the nature of the irrigation 
systems has influenced both the siting of settlements 
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and the pattern of society. Precipitation is scanty 
and seasonal; it is concentrated on the periphery of 
the country, as also are the major perennial rivers, 

As a general rule, rainfall, which occurs between 
October and May, decreases from the north to the 
south of the country and from west to east, but in a 
number of areas the high relief of the Alburz and 
the Zagros mountains has modified this pattern. 
Along the Caspian Sea coast and the northern flanks 
of the Alburz, precipitation reaches more than 
1,800 mm. near the mouth of the Safld Rid; annual 
totals fall to less than soo mm. on the east side of 
the Caspian near Gunbad-i Kab0s. Along the western 
flanks and summits of the Zagros Mountains, 
precipitation amounts are thought to exceed 800 mm. 
on some of the higher peaks, and large areas to 
the west of Shiriz receive more than 4oo mm, In 
the north-western highlands, between the two belts 
of high precipitation, there is a zone of moderate 
precipitation of 250-400 mm. In the centre of the 
country occupied by the Dasht-i Kawir and the 
Dashtd Lüt, great sterile deserts, precipitation 
totais almost everywhere less than 100 mm., though a 
higher precipitation is found on the eastern borders 
of the Aawir in the highlands around Birdiend and 
Zihidán. Everywhere, with the exception of the 
Caspian littoral, low and episodic rainfall is a major 
constraint on agriculture, hence the importance of 
artificial irrigation. 

Dependable supplies of surface water exist only 
in isolated districis around the margins of the county, 
but there is nowhere an annual surplus of water, and 
seasonal surpluses, except in the north and west, 
are insignificant. Runoff is episodic, and occurs 
only because precipitation momentarily exceeds the 
infiltration capacity of the surface. The flow of water 
in streams and rivers throughout the country is sea- 
sonal and highly variable from year to year. Peak 
flows are too late for winter crops and the minimum 
discharge occurs when summer crops are in greatest 
need of moisture. The control of water by artificial 
irrigation is therefore immensely important for agri- 
cultural production and prosperity. Without artificial 
irrigation tbe cultivation of plants native to regions 
where summer rainfall is normal, such as cotton, 
‘millet, tice and sugar would not be possible. 

There are few great rivers in Persia—the great 
hydraulic civilisations have no place there, The 
largest are the Kárün and the Karkha [g.vo.] which 
flow into the Persian Gulf, draining almost all the. 
area between Abadia and Kirmfogh’h. Further 
south are the basins of the Mand (g.v.] and the Shir, 
which also drain into the Persian Gulf and the Gulf 
of Oman respectively. The Safld Rd flows into the 
Caspian, as also do the Aras {see At-Rass] and the 
Atrekc [5], The water of the two last-named, which 
flow along the modern Russo-Persian border in 
the north-west and the north-east respectively, is 
shared with Russia, The central zone of Persia, 
covering the largest part of the country, is an area 
of internal drainage. Small rivers flow into the closed 
basins of Lake Urumiyya (Rid@’iyya) in Adharbay- 
djàn, into the Hàmün in Sistàn and into dry lakes 
and saline marshes in structural basins in the East 
Zagros, the depression between the Zagros and the 
volcanic axis extending from Kumm to Kirman, 
the Diaz Muriyan basin, the southern Lat, Bald. 
Gstan, the eastern highlands north of Birdjand 
and in the frontier zone with modera Afghinistán, 
‘South-west of the central desert is the basin of the 
Zayanda Rid, which supports Igfahin and to the 
south of this, the basin of the Kur. The discharge 
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‘of most streams in the central zone is small. Many 
of the larger streams, gathering in high mountains, 
have steep and irregular profiles. Leaving the moun- 
tains, they dwindle quickly as a result of evaporation, 
seepage and diversion for irrigation, leaving dry 
channels, the underflow of which now and thea 
supports an exotic agricultural efflorescence. From 
ancient times, the water of these rivers and streams 
has been used for irrigation and has formed the basis 
on which flourishing civilisations have been establish- 
ed in pre-Islamic and Islamic times. The history of 
the water use of the Kur in the Marwdasht plain 
illustrates the importance of the role played by irri- 
gation in the establishment of the early Persian 
empires in that region and the changes in the pros- 
perity of the region and the density of settlement 
which took place over the centuries as a result of 
fluctuations in the upkeep of dams and irrigation 
channels (see further, G. Kortum, Die Martdasit- 
Ebene-Fars, Kiel 1976). For the most part, the rivers 
flowing into the southern end of the Caspian Sea, 
apart from the Oxus [ses AMC DARYA) appear to 
have been less used for irrigation in early and mediae- 
val times than the rivers in central, southern and 
eastern Persia. Hamd Allah Mustawil states that 
ttle of the water of the Djurdjn River was used 
for irrigation and most of it ran to waste (Nuzhat 
al-pulits, ed. G. Le Strange, 214). Similarly, hardly 
any of the water of the Safld Rad was used for 
irrigation, except for that little which watered 
the lands lying immediately along its bed; most of 
jt was wasted (ibid., 217); and the same, he alleges, 
was true of its tributary, the Shahrid (ibid, 218), 
though this was not so in the case of the rivers 
of the two Tàrums, which also flowed into the 
Safid Rüd: in summer most of their waters were used. 
for irrigation and little flowed into the Safid Rüd 
(ibid. 221). 

The smaller basins of the arid centre of Persia 
and the south-east, together with the fringes of the 
Kawir, receive incoming water mainly by piedmont 
seepage of many small ephemeral streams. The tradi 
tional method of tapping this water is by kendt [q.0.], 
which, with its associated network of canals, is char- 
acteristic of irrigation on the Persian plateau; 
hence too the frequent siting of settlements on gentle 
slopes some distances from the foot of the hills that 
feed the Randts. From earliest times, the material 
basis of the population on the Persian plateau has 
been provided by Rana! water (H. Goblot, Essai d'une 
histoire des techniques de l'eau sur le plateau Iranien, 
in Persica, viii [1979], r20). The various systems 
of irrigation—by river, kandl, spring or storage dam— 
are not mutually exclusive; many districts use more 
than one. 

‘The configuration of settlements has been decided 
in many cases by the nature of the water supply. 
Where water is scarce, villages tend to be concen- 
trated; elsewhere they may be more scattered. They 
frequently flank water-courses and cluster about 
the outlet of Randts or round springs. The area imme- 
diately round a town or village is usually intensively 
cultivated with irigation—even in the dry farming 
regions there is often a small irrigated area in or 
near a town or village. Beyond the cultivated land 
there is sometimes a periphery of marginal land which 
may be cultivated in years when the water supply is 
extraordinarily plentiful, Similarly, mountain villages 
n regions where the rainfall is sufficient for cultiva- 
tion usually have an irrigated area, howcver small. 
In mountain valleys, the villages tend to be situated 
on rocky slopes rising above the intensely cultivated 
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valley floors or to straggle along the mountain 
streams, Mountain slopes are often skilfully terraced, 
and much time and labour is expended on the con- 
struction and repair of dry stone retaining walls 
for the cultivated plots (cf. X. de Planhol, Geography 
of settlement, in The Cambridge history of Tran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, 419-20. The need for 
regular attention to the upkeep of irrigation works 
has, further, been an important factor in making 
the village, rather than the isolated farmstead, the 
typical form of settlement throughout most of 
Persia. 

Artificial irrigation may already have existed in 
late Neolithic times, By the Achaemenid period, there 
was an extensive network of kandts, and with the ex- 
tension of irrigation there was an expansion of agri- 
culture. It is probable that drainage schemes were 
also undertaken in different parts of the empire, 
Later, the Seleucids brought more land under culti- 
vation by clearance and drainage and applied new 
techniques to irrigation (R. Ghirshman, Jran from 
the earliest times to the Islamic conquest, Harmonds- 
worth 1954, 239). In Islamic times, contro! of water 
for Irrigation remained crucial to prosperity and 
settlement, 

Such control js a highly complex matter, and 
requires for its successful implementation rot only 
technical skill but also political stability. The heavy 
oad of solids carried by streams in spate makes sto- 
rage and control both difficult and costly. Flash 
floods often destroy irrigation works, especially 
those connected with Aandts, while spring floods may 
also cause much damage in lowiand districts. On the 
plateau, the lowering of the stream-beds through nor- 
mal erosion results in the lowering of the water-table 
itself and leaves irrigation canal intakes above the 
new water level. In modern times, the lowering of the 
water-table by the extraction of water by pump ope- 
ration connected with the sinking of semi-deep wells. 
has led to many bandits falling into disuse, especially 
round the central desert but also in other regions. 
Inadequate drainage, on the other hand, often 
leads to a rising water-table under irrigated lands, 
water-logging, salinisation and alkalinisation, which 
result in considerable loss of output. These processes 
vary widely in different districts and different years. 
1n some regions, notably Khozistán and Sistán, dete- 
rioration of the soil because of a change in the water- 
table due to over-lavish irrigation and inadequate 
drainage, or both, has been a major problem. Another 
problem is that ground water in some districts may 
be heavily charged with soluble salts and be too 
saline for use in irrigation. This is the case in many 
districts on the borders of the central desert and 
in the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Natural conditions and agricultural practices 
cannot alone, however, explain the fluctuation in 
the history of irrigation in Persia. The shifting of 
centres of political authority which accompanied 
dynastic changes and demographic changes resulting 
from invasion and the increase in dead lands because 
of the slaughter or flight of their inhabitants have 
also played a part. A breakdown in the control of 
water, for whatever reason of reasons, was inevitably 
followed by a decline in prosperity. The decay of 
 Khüzistán, which culminated under the ‘Abbasids, is 
an illustration of this, Under the Sistinids, the 
waters of the Karkha, Diz and Kürün had been util- 
ised by an elaborate system of barrages, tunnels, in- 
verted syphons, lifting devices and canals (sce 
below). Cereals, sugar cane, rice and dates were 
produced in abundance. Ia the last fifty years or so 
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adequate attention was not paid to artificial drainage 
of the irrigated land, and under the ‘Abbasids the 
province declined—rising water-tables under irri- 
gated land may have been responsible for the 
tempts of the ‘Abbisids to irrigate new lands of 
Poorer quality. Water-logging, alkalinisation and 
salinisation, and the hazards of flood, all contributed 
to the decline of the region which occurred in post- 
‘Abbasid times (see further R. McC. Adams, Agvi- 
culture and urban life in carly southwestern Tran, in 
Science, cxxxvi, astt [1062], 109-22). Changes in 
prosperity in other regions brought about by a failure 
to control irrigation have been, perhaps, less spectacu- 
lar butnone the less important. The decay of irrigation 
and drainage not only resulted ín an increase of 
waste and unproductive land, but may also have 
led to the spread of malaria [see MALiRvA), thus 
contributing to a decline in population and output. 

Water utilisation: technical features. Irri- 
gation works, plain take-ofis, dams [see BAND], 
weirs, lifting devices, artificial reservoirs and handts, 
supplemented by principal and secondary canals, 
are to be found all over the country; and some are 
ancient structures. 

(i) Dams. Several large dams existed in Khizistan 
in Sásánid times, including the bridge dams at Shüsh- 
tar and Dizful, built by Sbápür 1 and Sbápür IT or 
Ardashir IT respectively, the dam on the Djarrabl 
near Khalafibid, and the dam on the Marin at 
Arradián (on the last, see H. Gaube, Die südpersische 
Provinz Arrafán[Küh Gilüyeh, Vienna 1975, 189-90). 
They continued ín use for varying periods after the 
fall of the Sāsānids. Repairs and reconstructions 
were numerous, and the Romano-Sasanid work at 
ShOshtar and Dizful was partially replaced by point- 
ed-arch bridges. The dam at Shüshtar, known as 
the Band-i Mizan, had a length of 1,700 ft. and 
raised the water to the level of the city of Sbüshtar, 
which vas situated on a rocky outerop on the east 
bank of the Karan. The dam was built partly by 
Roman prisoners of war taken in Sh3pür I's victory 
over Valerian in A.D. 260. It had a rubble masonry 
core set in hydraulic mortar; the facing was of large, 
cut masonry blocks, held in place by both mortar 
and iron clamps set in lead. It was pierced by numer- 
ous sluices for the purpose of releasing water in time 
of excessive flow. It took three years to build, during 
which time the Karin River was diverted through 
two by-pass channels, One of these, the Ab-i Gargar, 
winds its way south for some twenty-five miles 
and then rejoins the Kirdn, When the work of the 
dam was completed, the entrance to the Ab-i Gargar 
was closed by a second dam, the Kaysar dam. This 
was made of large stone blocks mortared and clamped 
together, and six sluices were provided to control 
the flow of water into the Ab-i Gargar, Part of the 
bridge at Shüshtar and the Band were swept away 
by floods several times during the rgth century, 
Mubammad ‘Alt Mirza, when governor of Kirman- 
shah, undertook repairs to it in the early 1oth 
century (J. M. Kinneir, Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire, London 1813, 98-9). When Curzon 
visited ShOshtar in 1889, there was a gap of over 
seventy yards in width in the middie of the bridge, 
which had been swept away by a flood in 1885. The 
efforts of Nigim al-Saltana, the governor of ‘Ara- 
distin, to repair it proved abortive (Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 374-5). A further 
canal, the Miyàn Ab canal, was cut, apparently to 
divert water through a tunnel made in the face of 














of which was regulated by dams. As a result of 
the rupture in the Band-i Mizin and the 1 
the river bed was lowered at the point where it 
formerly fed the canal and the land which is was 
intended to irrigate became derelict (Curzon, op. ci., 
ii, 376). 

The Dizful dam, a replica of the Shishtar dem, 
was 1,250 ít, long, When Cuszon visited Dizful, the 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, two of its arches 
having recently fallen in (op. ci., ii, 303). After 
it fell into decay, all loca! irrigation depended upon 
rough dams of stone and brush-wood, which were 
reconstructed after every flood (H. Wulff, The 
traditional crafis of Persia, Chicago 1967, 248; 
NN. Smith, A history of dams, London 197t, 59, 81, 
82; A. K. S. Lambton, Landiord and peasant in 
Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, 216). 

‘South of Shishtar, where the Ab-i Diz and the Ab-i 
Gargar flow into the Ab-i Shutayt, the main channel 
of the KarGn, another Sisinid dam, the Bandi 
Kir, of which only the name survives, was located. 
‘The name is of interest because it suggests that 
bitumen (Air) may have been used to make the dam 
watertight and solid. Another dam on the Ab-i Gar- 
gar, called the Poli Bulaytl, was added to the 
Shüshtar system in Islamic times. This was a power 
dam; mills were installed in tunnels cut through 
the rock at each side of the channel, the dam pro- 
viding the necessary head of water to drive the mill 
wheels (sce Curzon, op. cit., i, 372-4). A third bridge 
dam was built, also in Sisánid times, over the 
Karkba at Pa-yi Pul. It fell out of use when it burst. 
in 1837. Its remains were seen by Sir Aurel Stein 
in 1938 (Sir Aurel Stein, An archaeological journey 
fo Western Iran, in Geogr. J. [October 1938), 327). 

At Ahwaz (qv, there was another great dam 
(but not a bridge dam), probably over 3,000 ft. 
Jong. and about 25 ft. thick. Its remains were to be 
seen until recently. Al-Mukaddas! describes the dam 
as being wonderfully constructed from blocks of rock 
behind which the water was held back, He states that 
the water was divided into three canals, which water- 
ed the fields of the estates of the people of th 
city, and that without the dam Ahwaa would not have 
been populous and that its canals could not have been 
used (Ahsan al-tabisim, 411; see also Curzon, op. cil., 
i, 347-8). The collapse of the dam in the 9th/r5th 
century brought ruin to the city. 

Numerous storage dams and their remains are to 
be found in many parts of Persia, Although their 
overall contribution to irrigation was not as great 
‘as that of kandts, or of the dams in. Khüzistán, they 
were of considerable local importance and enabled 
land which could not otherwise have been cultivated 
to become productive. One of the most interesting 
systems is that on the Kur River in Fars, which has 
provided irrigation for the Kurbal district to a 
greater or lesser extent for some 2,000 years. The 
‘most famous dam of this complex is the Band- Amir, 
built about 349/060 by the Bayid ‘Agud al-Dawl 
[g.], probably on earlier, possibly Achaemenid, 
foundations. Prior to its reconstruction, the water 
of the Kur could not be raised to irrigate Upper 
Kurbal, Al-Mukaddast, who wrote soon after the 
dam was built, and Ibn al-Balkhl [g.v. in Suppl.], 
who wrote rather under 150 years later, describe 
the dam in similar terms. The latter states that “Adud 
al-Dawla brought engineers and workmen to the 
place in order to build the dam and spent much 
‘money on its construction. The dam was made of 
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stone set in mortar, reinforced by iron anchors, 
which were set in lead, Upstream and downstream the 
river-bed was paved for several miles, and the supply 
canals extended for over ten miles, serving 300 
villages in the Marwdasht plain. Ten water-mills were 
built close to the dam, the crest of which was wide 
‘enough to allow two horsemen abreast to ride across 
it (el-Mukaddasi, 444; Ibn al-Balkbi, Fárs-ndwa, ed. 
G. Le Strange, London 1921, 151-2; see also G. Le 
Strange, Description of the province of Fars in Persia 
«at the beginning of the 12th century A.D., London 1912). 
Upstream from the Band-i Amir there were five 
other major dams for the irrigation of Lower Kurbal. 
These included the Rámdjird dam, built on Achaeme- 
nid foundations, which was almost as large as the 
Band-i Amir, and five downstream, the last of which, 
the Band-i Kassár, was only a few miles from Lake 
Bakhtagán into which the Kur flows (A. Houtum- 
Schindler, A note on the Kur River in Fars, its sowrces 
and dams and the districts it irrigates, in Proc. Royal 
Geogr. Soc. [1891], 287-91; see also N. Smith, op, city, 
83-5, and Kortum, of, cit.). By the 6th/rath century, 
the Band-i Amir, the Band-i Kassár and the Ramdjird 
dam had fallen into a state of decay and were re- 
paired by the Saldjülk governor of Fars, the Atibeg 
Djalal al-Din Cawlt Sakaw (Le Strange, Lands of 
the Eastern caliphate, 277-8). The Ramajird dem was 
again rebuilt towards the end of the 6th/ begin- 
ning of the 13th century, and there were several 
iste after that date (Smith, op. cit. 
3). 

In the eastern provinces of Persia there were also 
a number of dams and irrigation works on the Oxus 
or Amit Darya [¢.v.] and on other great rivers and 
lesser streams. Some of these were repaired, and 
‘others constructed by the Muslims. Sistan was depen- 
dent almost wholly upon the contro! of the water of 
the Hirmand (Helmund) River [see mrLMAND]. 
Zarandi, the capital of the province under the 
‘Abbasids, was situated near the original capital of 
Ram Shahristin (Abrashabriyar), which according 











to tradition, had been abandoned when a dam across | 


the Hirmand had burst and the water bad been 
permanently diverted from the Ram Shihristin 
canal (Le Strange, op. cif., 339-40). From the works 
of the Muslim geographers, it would appear that 
Zarang was irrigated by six dams on the Hirmand 
near where it enters Lake Zarab. Some of these may 
have been of Sasdnid origin. The Muslims added 
various water-wheels to the system. In 785/1383 
Zarandj and its irrigation works were destroyed by 
Timür, as was also the Bandi Rustam on the 
Hirmand River near Bust, the water of which bad 
served to irrigate all the western lands of Sistin, 
Failure to repair and maintain the elaborate system 
of canals and dams on the Hirmand River resulted 
in much of the land formerly irrigated and drained 
being converted into reed beds and swamps. The 
headwaters of the Hirmand and the main stream 
are at the present day in Afghanistan. After entering 
Persian Sistan, the river divides into two branches, 
the Pariyin and the Sistán rivers, The former flows 
in a northerly direction, and with its tributaries 
waters northern Sistan. ‘The latter flows through 
southern and south-western Sistan, Near the Afghan 
frontier, the Kahak dam diverts water into the 
Pariyin, while another dam lower don, the Band-i 
Zabák, diverts more water for irrigation. The use of 
the water of the Hirmand and the construction of new 
dams bas been the subject of bitter controversy be- 
tween Persia and Afghánistán. The first award of the 
river waters between them was made in 1872. In 1950 











the Helmand River Delta Commission was set up. 
(though subsequently disbanded), 

The water of the Murgháb River in Khurásán was 
diverted by numerous dams and canals for irrigation. 
Al-Istakhri relates that one march south of Marw, its 
bed was artificially dyked with embankments faced 
by wooden works which kept the rive-bed from 
changing, Under the Saldjüks, the number of dams 
and dykes on the Murghib was increased. These 
were later destroyed by the Mongols and the oasis 
of Marw converted into a desert swamp, according to 
Hafiz Abra (Le Strange, op. cit. 397, 402). He states 
that after Timür's conquest of Khuràsin, various 
of the amirs and pillars of the state each made a 
canal leading off from the Murghib, in order to 
irrigate the land, and that when he was writing, ie. 
at the beginning of the gth/rsth century, twenty of 
these were in existence. He discribes the city as 
being in a flourishing condition (Diwghrifiyd-yi 
Háfig Abrü, bismat-i rab\i Khurdsén: Hardt, ed. 
Mayil Harawi, Tehran A.H.S. 1349/1970-1, 34). 

One of the most important periods in mediaeval 
Persia in the construction of dams appears to have 
been the Ilkhin period, when, in the late 7th/r3th 
contury and carly 8th/r¢th centuries, several dams 
were constructed. The great achievement of this pe- 
riod was the construstion of a aumber of arch dams. 
One at Kibar (Kivar), some 15 miles south of Kumm, 
is the oldest surviving example of this type of struc- 
ture so far located. Built in a V-shaped gorge, which 
narrows about halfway down to a deep gully, the dam. 
is 85 ft, high and t5o ft. long at the crest, the thick- 
ness of which is between 15 and x64, ft. The air- 
face, the radius of curvature of which is 125 ft., 
is vertical except near the face where there is a 
slight slope in the downstream direction. The dam 
has a core of rubble masonry set in mortar (siridj) 
made from lime crushed with the ash of some desert 
plant, which makes it hydraulic and results in a 
‘strong, hard and highly impervious mortar ideal for 
dams. The dam has a vertical series of openings on 
the water-face connected by shafts and galleries to 
provide passage for the water through the dam walls 
{though their precise function is uncertain), Two 
Other arch dams, probably also belonging to the 
likhàn period are situated near Tabas, the Shah 
‘Abbisl, cast-north-east of Tabas, so called because 
jt was repaired in the Safawid period, presumably 
by Shah ‘Abbis I or Shih ‘Abbas IT, and the Kurit, 
dam, to the south of Tabas. The latter is remarkable 
for its height of some 120 ft. (H. Goblot, Du nouveau 
sur les barrages Iraniens de l'époque mongole, in Arts 
ei Manufactures, no. 239 [April 1973], 15-20; idem, 
Kébar en Iran sans dowe le plus ancien des barrages- 
voiles, in Science-Progris, no. 3358 (February 1965); 
idem, Sur quelques barrages anciens et la genèse des 
barrages-voiites, in Revue d'Histoire des Sciences, 
cahier no, 6; Smith, op. cit, 65-8). Another dam, 
a large gravity dam at Sawa, was also built in the 
likbán period. Hamd Allah Mustawfi states that it 
was constructed on the orders of Shams al-Din 
Mubammad $3hib-Diwan [see pruwaynl, sams AL- 
vIn MUNAMMAD] (Nushat al-kuldb, 221). It was 
situated in a valley south-east of Sáwa and east 
of the point where the Karatiy (Gavmiha) joins 
two streams from Sawa and Awa respectively. 
Although the limestone rock at the side of the valley 
‘was sound (as far as is known), the base of the dam 
was built on river alluvium consisting of sands and 
gravel, which go down 90 ft, before bed-rock is 
reached. Consequently, as soon as the reservoir began 
to fill, the pressure above the foundations drove the 
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water through the alluvium and the water established 
a permanent. outlet for itself. The dam was aban- 
doned, but the structure survived (Smith, op. 
64-5). It is not without interest that a number of 
dams and irrigation works were constructed about 
the same time in Yünnan by Sa'Id Adjall, who 
apparently became governor of Yünnan in A.D. 1274 
(J. Needham, Science and civilisation in China, iv/3, 
Cambridge 1971, 207). 

The dating of tbe gravity dams at Kuhrüd and 
Kamsar near Kishin and at Farlmàn and Turük in 
Khurásün is uncertain. The Kuhrüd dam is attributed 
to Shah *Abbás and he Kamsar dam to Djalil al-Din. 
b. Muhammad Khirazm-Shih (‘Abd al-Rabmin 
Darrabi, Tarith-i Kaghin, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 
A-HS. 1335/1956, 8, 40-1, 42, 43). The Gulistin dam 
in Khurisin was made by the Timtrid Ab Sad 
Mirzà (855-72/r452-67) (Asndd wa mukātabāt-i 
tarikhi-yi Îrān as Timūr ta Shah Ismail, od. Abd al- 
Husayn Nawi", Tehran A.H.S. 1341/1962, 313). 
The Salámi Dam in Khurisn was constructed by 
Ghiyüth a-Din Kurt (706-4s/r306-24) (N. M. Cle- 
venger, Dams in Hordsán, some preliminary obserea- 
tions, in East and West, N.S., xix [1959], 393). These 
dams were still in use in the 1960s, but most of them 
furnished very little water because their reservoirs 
were heavily silted up. 

Under the Safawids, there was renewed activity: 
in dam-building and other constructions for irriga- 
tion, Shah Tahmisp (930-84/1524-76) attempted to 
divert the water of the Karan into the Zayanda Rid 
by a connecting tunnel through the mountain ridge 
which separates them. The work was abandoned 
owing, it was said, to the foul atmosphere of the 
workings. Shih ‘Abbās I (996-r038/1587-1629) 
revived the project, but abandoned the idea of a 
tunnel in favour of an open cutting. It is reported 
that at times he employed 100,000 men on this 
undertaking, but the scheme came to naught. Shih 
‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-67) made another attempt, 
in which he was advised by a French engineer named 
Genest. A dam, 300 ft. long and about 100 ft. high 
was built across the Karin to divert the water 
of the river while the channel was cut. Smith thinks 
that Genet may have bad in mind more than a 
mere diversion of the river and that he may have 
hoped to reduce the amount of excavation through 
the mountains by raising the level of the river. The 
scheme, however, was also abandoned after 100 ft. 
of the connecting channel between the two rivers had 
been cut. The idea was revived during the reign of 
Riga Shih Pahlaw!. Work was begun on the cutting of 
a tunnel connecting the two rivers, Known as the 
Kührang tunnel, it was finished in 1953 (Smith, op. 
cit., 72-3). The increase in the flow of water in the 
Zayanda Rd which resulted has enabled more land 
to be cultivated in the districts through which the 
river flows. Shah ‘Abbas {I also built, on the foun- 
dations of an earlier weir, the Khwadia Bridge over 
the Zayanda Rod in Isfahan. It is a combination 
vt a weir with sluice gates and flood arches above 
these, with a permanent roadway on the top (Wulff, 
op. cil, 248; Smith, op. cit, 73-4). 

(i) Wells and lifting devices, A variety of lifting 
devices operated by men and animals to raise water 
from rivers, streams and wells have been widely used 
in the past, especially in Khūzistän, the Persian 
Gulf littoral, Fars, inj the neighbourhood of Isfahan, 
in somo districts in eastern Persia aud on the shores 
of Lake Urumiyya (Rid@iyya), They are still used, 
but have been largely superseded by power-operated 
wells, Man-operated wells consist of a windlass set 














over the well with a large leather bag attached to 
it, Those operated by draught animals are worked by 
‘one or more draught animals such as oxen, mules and, 
less frequently, buffaloes, each draught animal having 
‘one or more men working with it. The constructing of 
these devices varies slightly in different regions, 
but the general principle is the same. Their operation 
is both laborious and inefficient. A wooden wheel 
is set in two brick or stone built pillars, or two 
heavy upright posts, above the well, connected by 
a wooden scaffold. Two pulleys are run on axles at- 
tached to the scaffold, over which a main and an 
auxiliary rope run into the well; the whee! end of the 
main rope is attached to a hook and a ring carrying 
‘a wooden cross from which a large leather bag is 
suspeaded. This runs out into a narrow spout to 
‘which the auxiliary rope is attached. The draught 
animal is harnessed to the ropes and sets the wheel in 
motion by walking up and down a runway beginning 
at the well-head and descending at an angle of about 
20 degrees, By this action, the bag is let into the 
well. Wher it is full, it is lifted to the surface and 
empties itself in front of the well into a trough 
which carries the water into the irrigation channel. 
In some wells, a big wooden horizontal cog-wheel, 
geared to a vertical wheel which turns a bucket 
varrying wheel set on the same axle in the water is set 
in motion by an ox or mule walking round and round 
a circular runway made about the well (see further 
Wulff, op. cit, 259-8, and Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant, 227-8; and also C. Cahen, Le service de irri- 
gation en [rag au début du XT* sidcle, in BEO, xiii 
[r949-so], 118-19). Curzon describes how water 
was lifted for irrigation from the Kirin above Ahwaz, 
where the river was confined within banks from 20 to 
30 it. high. Pools were hollowed in the river bank 
and water was drawn up by means of leather skins 
and a pulley worked by oxen pacing up and down an 
inclined plane om the top of the bank (op. ci, ii, 
336-7), 

(iii) Cisterns, water tanks and ponds. These are to 
be found in regions in which water supplies are scarce 
and are especially common in districts on the edge 
of the central desert, though they are also to be 
found elsewhere, notably in Fiminat, They are sup- 
plied by water from Rails, underground springs or 
rain-water. Some are made with stones or bricks and 
cement and are often of a considerable size. “Abd al- 
Rabim Darrübi states that almost all the villages 
and hamlets in Kaghin had small cisterns (éstakhs); 
that of Niylsar was roo dhar‘ by so dhar and 3/2 dhar® 
deep. He describes the purpose of an ístaMhr as 
follows: “In some hamlets (madri') tho water 
is less than [the amount required for] a plot of land 
(kardia) for the first rotation when water is due to 
be let into sown land or orchards. As a result, it 
takes a long time for the plot to be inundated, be- 
cause when the quantity of water is small, as soon 
as it enters the land it sinks in and the plot will not 
be inundated. Accordingly, water is held back in a 
cistera (istakir). When the latter is full, it is emptied, 
or whatever amount is needed for the land is let into 
the irrigation channel until the desired result is 
achieved, Or it may be that the water of a hamlet 
is sufficient for the first rotation period but it is 
desired to lead the water to a piece of land (dagli 
or fields (wasüri?) which are distant, and so halt 
or more of the water will be lost in the channel be- 
tween the mouth of the &andt and the land to be irri- 
gated, with the result that the plot will not be 
inundated (unless a greater head of water is first 
held back in a cistern). Or it may be that a village 
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has (sufficient water] in the first rotation period for 
three or four pieces of land, and it wishes to divide 
the water into three or four irrigation channels, 
some giving more water and some less. A cistern is 
therefore necessary, so that the requisite amount can 
be let into each irrigation channel, or so that water 
from two or three sources can be let into different 
channels and then divided (saridja-paymd?i mamá- 
and)" (Tárikh-i Kághàn, 66-7). Hamd Alláh Mustaw- 
describes how small catchpools were made on the 
‘edge of the cultivated area round Tün to catch rain 
water which was used for grain cultivation (Nushat 
albulüb, 14374). 

Irrigation practices and water distribu- 
tion and measurements. ligation practices 
range from heavy perennial irrigation, land watered 
less heavily through the year or parts of the year, to 
land watered once or twice a season through the 
capture of flash floods or water stored in a cistern. 
‘The usual method of irrigation is by inundation; 
for some crops, trench irrigation is used. In the 
case of rivers, the water is diverted into canals and 
sub-canals and ctosscanals, whence it is led into 
the fields to be irrigated. The division is made 
according to established rights of priority, usually 
(but not always) starting upstream and ending down- 
stream. The water of other sources, if it is prolific, 
is also divided into various channels and led to 
different users simultaneously, The division of the 
Water between several users is assured by a varicty 
of mechanical devices, distributors, or runnels 
with inlets of a fixed size or by the allocation of 
fixed periods of time, Where water is divided by a 
weir between a number of villages or users, the size 
of the orifices at the rim of the weir varies according 
to the share of the water permanently allocated to 
the different users. Water is led into individual fields, 
plots or gardens by breaching the banks of the 
canals (usually with a spade) for the appropriate 
length of time. 

The rotation period of the water (dauy«i db) 
normally begins in early October with the start of 
the agricultural year and is fixed at so-and-so many 
days. Within that period, so many shares, defined in 
days, hours, or minutes, are allocated to the differ- 
ent districts, villages, fields, or plots of land watered. 
‘by the source in question. A common way of meas- 
uring the unit of time is by a kind of hourglass, the 
time-unit being the time it takes for a small copper 
‘bow! with a hole at the bottom to fill and sink in 
another large basin (see further al-Maward!, Les 
statuts gouvernementaux, tr. E. Fagnan, Alglers 1918, 
389-90; E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
ii, 264 ff.; Lambton, Landlord and peasant, 212-13, 
218-20, 408; Wulff, op. cit., 254-6; Darrābl, op. cit., 
$3-; B. Montarami, Irrigation im Iram: dUments 
pour une approacke matérialiste, in. Zaman, i [1979], 
38 ff). Stack mentions that in some of the villages 
of Firaydan, the water distribution was regulated 
in the daytime by the length of a man's shadow and 
at night by the stars (op. cif. ii, 269). 

Since the water of rivers is subject to diminution 
at certain seasons of tbe year, and in both rivers 
and Ramis may be reduced in a series of dry years, 
much care is exercised over the division and alloca- 
tion of the water in order to satisfy cropping needs. 
In the case of Randts, the rotation period may be 
lengthened in periods of water shortage and the 
amount of water per share reduced. In general, the 
scarcer the water, the more detailed and complicated 
the distribution of water; and the greater the frag- 
mentation of the ownership of the water, the moro 














meticulous and elaborate the organisation of its 
distribution. 

Water laws and water rights. So far as the 
shari‘a is concerned, water laws belong to mu‘amalat 
as opposed to Sibadat and are based on Surf or custom 
enshrined in the traditions and given sanction as the 
practice, or supposed practice, of the Prophet and 
his companions and their immediate successors and, 
in the case of the Shi, of the imams. These practices 
reflect not only the conditions and needs of Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, but also those of other 
regions into which the Muslims later penetrated. 
They do not, therefore, prescat a coherent and uni- 
form basis for a body of water laws, but rather a 
series of unrelated decisions, sometimes in conflict 
with each other. In general terms, irrigation was 
governed in theory by the shari'a, but in practice 
and in matters of detail local custom prevailed and 
was extremely varied. In the law books, there are 
references to irrigation in the books on zaAdt, ‘ushr, 
khums and kharddj, ihyd? al-mawdt (the revivification 
of dead lands), karim (“borders”), musktarakat (things 
held in common), bay* (sale), makasib (“earnings”), 
zhasb (usurpation), musdra‘a [gs] (cropsharing 
agreements) and »usakàf (z.v.] (agreements for the 
sharing of fruit and other trees), The general prin- 
ciples conceming water laws are accepted by both 
Sunals and Shiis, but there are differences in matters 
of detail between them and between the different 
law schools which, in view of the fact that water laws 
are based on custom, is not surprising. 

(i) The right of thirst (shafa). By virtue of the 
badith which states that Muslims are partners in 
water, fire, and grass, the use of water is considered 
as common (mubdh) to all men, but it may be appro- 
priated by "occupation" (ibrdz), e.g. by collecting 
rain water in a vessel placed outdoors to that end. It 
cannot, however, be "occupied" until it has ceased 
to run, ie. until it is placed in a vessel or water- 
tight well or basin (Aghnides, Mokammedan theories 
of finance, Lahore 1961, 515. See also Zayn al-Din 
b. SAM al-CAmill al-Shahid al-Thini, Rawdat al- 
bahiyya fi sharh lumat al-Dimashbiyya, lith. 127%/ 
1854-5, 267). Water in rivers, dndts, wells and basins 
which are not water-tight is, therefore, considered 
to be mubdh, even if the rivers, kanāis, wells and 
basins should be private property. Everyone is 
entitled to use such water for drinking purposes for 
himself and for his animals, provided that the animals 
do not exhaust the whole supply, The sale of the 
water of privately-owned rivers, kandis, wells and 
basins (for drinking purposes) is permitted by some 
jurists, though all appear to consider it better to 
give such water than to sell it (Aghnides, op. cil., 
516, and see also Mubammad b. al-Hasan al-Tüsl, al- 
Nihaya. fi Ifibh wa'Lfatásà, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Bikir Sabzawárl, Tehran r333-41/1054-5, 2 vols., ii, 
282). The right of all men to use water is confined 
to drinking purposes and does not extend to its use 
lor irrigation, 

(ii) The right to use irrigation water, According to 
the Sunni fukaha?, the water of the great rivers be- 
longs to the Muslims in common (Abū Yüsuf, Le livre 
de l'impót foncier, tw. E. Fagnan, Paris 1931, 148) 
and according to the SbI'l fudahd?, to the imdm. 
Their water may be used by anyone for irrigation and 
power provided its use in this way does not harm the 
community, and anyone may divert water from the 
great rivers by means of a canal, unless such diversion 
is prejudicial to interests already acquired, In the 
case of the lesser rivers, the water of which is suffi- 
cient to irrigate the land along its banks without 














the construction of dams, anyone may lead aff water 
in a canal to irrigate other land, provided such action 
is not prejudicial to existing interests. If the water 
of a river cannot be used for irrigation without 
the construction of dams, lands higher up have, 
according to most authorities, Sunnt and Shi‘, 
a prior right to those situated lower down (ef. al- 
Mávardi, 586 ff. and Mubaromad b. al-Hasan al-Tüsl, 
al-Nihāya, ii, 283), The Hanafis, on the contrary, 
hold that lands situated lower down the river have 
a prior right over those situated higher up, while 
the Malikis lay down that land situated higher up 
has the prior right of irrigation until the water 
reaches as high as the ankles, but if the land lower 
down has been developed earlier and there is a danger 
of its crops being destroyed, it has a prior right 
over land higher upstream. These various views are 
reflected in cxisting practice. As to the amount of 
water that may be drawn off, the Prophet is said to 
have allowed a level as high as the ankle, and this 
tradition is widely followed. Al-Mawardl, whose ex- 
position is concerned with the practice of water man- 
agement rather than the theory, holds that the 
amount varies with the nature of the land, the kind 
crop, the time of sowing, the season and whether the 
flow of the river is permanent or intermittent (op. cil. 
388; seo further Agbnides, 517, Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, 210-12), 

The right to use water flowing in artificial beds, 
such as the water of a canal dug by the people of, 
a village, belongs exclusively to the owners of the 
bed of the canal, and others may not use the water 
for irrigation. The manner of use is established by 
the agreement of the co-owners. The construction 
of mills and bridges, etc., requires the consent of 
all the co-owners. If a mill has been legally built 
‘on the stream of a third party, the owner of the stream 
cannot divert the water except with the permission 
of the owner of the mill (al-Mubakkik, al-Mubitasar 
al-nafis, ed. Mubammad. Tak! Danishpazhih, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1343/1964, 306). The use of the water 
of wells and artificial reservoirs belongs exclusively 
to those who made them, and others may not use 
their water for irrigation. The use of the water 
of springs is also the exclusive right of the owner 
of the land in which the spring lies. The general 
view of the Sh fkahi? appears to bc that kanāls, 
springs and wells situated in private property, or 
made in dead land with the intention of reclaiming 
the land, belong to the person or persons who made 
them and that they can be transmitted by sale 
and inheritance and can be constituted into ma. 
There was not, however, unanimity of opinion on 
this. Some, including Mubammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Tosi, maintain that the water of a well, kandét or 
canal does not become the property of whoever dug 
the well or made the kandt or canal, and that such 
actions only give a right of priority in the use of the 
water. 

Transmission and sale of water rights and 
water sources. Most jurists permit the trans- 
mission of water rights and water sources, so far as 
they are private property, From this, it follows that 
water rights often become highly fragmented. The 
jurists also permit the constitution of water rights 
and water sources, so far as they are on private 
property, into wakf. Many kandts and canals and 
rights to a share of the use of various sources of 
water have been so constituted. The Yazd region 
is particularly illustrative of this practice. From 
the number of shares into whicli many of tho kandis 
of Vazd were divided, it would seem that their 
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ownership was highly fragmented (cf. Diimi* al- 
khayrdt, ed. Muhammad Tak! Danlshpazhüh and 
Tradi Afshár, in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, ix [1345/1966- 
7), passim). Their constitution into wakf prevented 
further fragmentation. 

Dead lands. The revivification of dead lands 
(ihya al-mamät) normally involves the irrigation of 
the land. Thus al-Máwardi states thatland to be re- 
vivified for cultivation must be irrigated if it is dry, 
and drained if it is marshy (of. cit., 380, 382; Aghni- 
des, 500-1; see further Zayn al-Din b. ‘All al-‘Amill 
al-Shahid ’ al-Thini, op. cit., 265-7). Revivifica- 
tion confers ownership, and canals dug to bring 
water to dead lands belong to those who dug them 
(al-Mawardi, 389), and wells or bandis made in dead 
lands in order to revivify them belong to those who 
made them. If irrigated with ‘ushr water, revivitied 
land paid “ushr, and if reclaimed with Aharddj water, 
Mharádi (al-Máwardl, 382 ff). Al-Mubabhik, discus- 
sing the conditions for the revivification of dead 
lands, states that there is no sar text governing 
these and that reference is to be had to custom. 
If the intention is the cuttivation of the land, owner- 
ship is established either by fahdjir, or by bringing 
water to the land by a water-wheel or some similar 
method (Shard al-islam, ed. 
Muhammad “Ali, Nadjaf 1389/1969, 4 vols., ii, 275-6). 
New canals and kanáts to bring irrigation water to 
dead lands are subject to the laws governing karim. 

Harim, The ownership of landed property involves. 
also a right over the land which borders it, where this 
is necessary for the full enjoyment of the property. 
So far as irrigation is concerned, this is of vital 
importance in respect of springs, strean kanáts. 
and water channels. Accordingly, “borders” are laid 
down for such forms of property, within which a third 
party may not undertake new irrigation works, 
though some jurists lay down that “borders” can 
only exist in land to which no one has a prior right. 
‘The extent of the “borders” varies according to the. 
nature of the water source and according to the nature 
of the soil (al-Máwardi, 390, 392, 395, Abü Yüsuf, 
152-3, al-Muhakkile, Shard*i*, ili, 272-3). AI-Mubakkile 
permits 1,000 cubits (argh) for a and if the soil is soft 
"d 500 cubits if it is firm (a-MukMagar ai-nàfit, 
306), 

Muzdra‘a and musikat (qve.). The first is a 
crop«sharing agreement and the second an agreement 
for the exploitation of fruit trees and other trees, 
under which the two parties each have a share 
in the proceeds. Agreements of this type were known. 
in pre-Islamic Persia. Under the former, water is 
traditionally regarded as one of the five elements 
(the other four being land, draught animals, seed and 
labour) affecting the proportion in which the crop 
is divided between the two parties to the agreement, 
the landlord and the peasant. In theory, one share 
went to each of the five elements, but in practice 
there was much variation in the shares going to 
either party, though the ownership or provision 
of water always played an important part in the 
division of the crop in the case of irrigated land. 
Musdhdt was an agreement made between the owner 
of a garden and another party, who would undertake 
to irrigate the trees and who would receive in return 
a specified share of their fruit. It could also be con- 
chided for trees or plants which did not bear fruit, 
but the produce of which was capable of exploitation, 
such as the henna or tea plant. It could also be con- 
cluded for newly-planted trees which would not bear 
fruit for some years. The responsibility for cleaning 
andts and irrigation channels under a musdra‘a or 
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usi dt varied according to local custom. The digging 
of new wells and canals was normally done at the 
‘expense of the landowner. These agreements might be 
written agreements, but were probably often oral 
agreements based on local custom. They might be for 
‘one or more years. In some quarters there appear to 
have been a prejudice against long-term agreements. 
Sayyid Rukn al-Din Mubammad b. Nigim (d. 732/ 
1331-2), who constituted much property—shares in 
Rants, real estate and landed estates—into awbdf in 
Yazd, laid down that no mwuzára a or musdkát should. 
‘be concluded for more tban one ycar (Didmi* al- 
Mayrat, 174). A similar stipulation is made in the 
wasfiyye of the Shaykh al-lslim Ghiyath al-Din 
Mubammad Kadjadil, dated 782/1380-1 (Wakfiyya- 
yi Kadiadji, in FIZ, xxi (1354/1976), 8). 

Taxation. It is difficult to lay down the connec- 
tion between the provision of irrigation and taxation, 
because no general principle prevailed. Probably in 
most districts, tax was assessed on the land (together 
with its water), though in the case of land watered 
by the great rivers and some of the lesser rivers, 
water dues were paid to the state, Apart from the 
source from which it comes, water is also divided by 
the jurists into ‘ushr water and Rharddj water, ac- 
cording to whether it is found in ug or kharádj 
land. There is, however, some difference of opinion 
among the jurists over the status of the water of the 
great rivers and the implicatious of its status for 
tax purposes (seo further al-Máwardl, 282-5; Aghni- 
des, 359, 366-7). Land reclaimed with ushr water paid 
"ushr and with kàarddj water, bardd (sec above, 
sv, Dead lands). When in the course of time the 
distinction between ‘ushr land and ġhħarđdj land be- 
came blurred, the distinction between ‘«shr water and 
Aharüdi water also ceased to be of practical effect. 
What was crucial ín assessing the tax-bearing capac- 
ity of the land was not the hypothetical status of 
the water, but the method by which it was irrigated 
(cf. al-Máwardl, 325 ff). Crops irrigated by water 
carried on the back of a beast or raised by a lifting 
device paid half-‘ushr, while lands watered by river, 
spring or Rand! water or rain paid full Gugkr (Abü 
Yüsuf, 82-5, al-Mubakkik, Mubktasar al-ndfi*, 71). 
In the later centuries, when tax was often assessed on 
the crop, not on the area of land, many authorities 
permitted the deduction of expenses, which included 
those on irrigation, before the kkarádj of tbe govern- 
ment was reckoned. In some districts, notably Yazd, 
where the ownership of land and water was often in 
separate hands, the revenue assessmeat was based on 
a calculation of the water supply only. In its simplest 
form, a certain rate was imposed per unit of water 
(tah, tasht, diur‘a sabi, saridja). The rate varied from 
village to village; reassessments were seldom made, 
but the incidence of taxation might be increased by 
the imposition of additional quotas. Wells in some 
districts in southern Persia in the z9th century paid 
a wheel tax (sar Carkht) (Stack, op. cit, ii, 259). 
In the case of the reclamation of dead lands, tax 
concessions related to the nature of the water supply 
are from time to time recorded, The Ikhanid Gházan 
Khàn (694-703/1295-1304), who attempted to bring 
about a revival of agricultural prosperity, classified 
dead lands into three groups according to the labour 
required on irrigation works, and gave them tax 
concessions for three years (see Landlord and peasant, 
91). 

Water rights and the religious officials: 
the settlement of disputes. Water, perhaps 
because it is closely associated with «ws and 
Mliaridj, which are among the jubüp ALIA, generally 








speaking came within the purview of the religious 
officials, The regulation of the water of the Hari 
Rüd in the 8th/rgth century is said to have been 
carried out by the Shaykh al-Islim Nizim al-Din 
‘Abd al-Rabim Kh*àfl, and that of the Ziyanda 
Rid in tbe 11th/17th century is attributed to Shaykh 
Baha (Baha? al-Din Muhammad ab‘Amill) (see 
below). So far, however, as the religious officials 
ave decisions and issued fatwás for the settlement 
of disputes over water (which were of frequent 
occurrence), they relied for the execution of these, 
as they did in decisions over other matters, on the 
officials of the government. Thus when ‘Abd Allāh b, 
‘Tahir (213-30/828-44) found that there was no body 
of laws on Aandts, he assembled the fukah@ of Khu- 
rasan and ‘Irdk (not the Swmdél-i Surf) to write a 
book on laws governing ha»áts [see ¥ANAT]. Similarly, 
from a letter preserved in the “Afabat al-Rataba, prob- 
ably written just before or just after the fall of 
Sandjar in 52/1257, it would appear that the assess- 
ay ab) was the concern of 
ious institution in the person 
of the local judge (iakim) (Muntadjab al-Din Badit 
al-Katib Djuwaynl, ‘Afabat al-kataba, cd. Mubammed 
Kazwini and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tchran 1329/1950, 96-7; 
see also Landlord ond peasant, 74). An undated letter 
in the Dastir al-Adtid of Mubammad b. Hindüshzh 
Nakhdjaváni, which is dedicated to Sultàn Uways b. 
Shaykh Hasan-i Buzurg (757-77/1356-74), mentions 
the fatwiis of the ‘ulama? concerning the destruction 
of à dam on the Mihrán Rüd at Tabrlz. This had 
been built to divert water to a newly-founded 
village and had resulted in the river-bed becoming 
silted up so that flooding took place in Tabriz, 
The answer to the letter states “Let action be taken 
in accordance with the fatwas of the imams of religion 
and let these not be transgressed or altered” (ed. 
A. A. Alizade, ij2, Moscow r971, 482-3). Whether 
the letter actually existed or was composed by 
Muhammad b. Hindüghih, it can be taken as a 
typical example of contemporary practice (as it 
should be rather than as it was). In some cases, 
royal farmans were issued for the settlement of water 
disputes—and not necessarily always those of a 
major nature, A short farmén, dated Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 
952/Jan-Feb. 1546 issued by Shéh Tabmasp, 
regulates a dispute over water rights between 
Khardnik and Sulyanabad, two villages in Adhar- 
báydiin. It orders the peasants and crop-sharers 
of Kharinik to act towards the peasants of Sultàna- 
bad in accordance with the skarf-ndmaca concerning 
their water rights as fixed by Djalàl al-Din Masam 
Beg Safawl, the mulawalit of the holy shrine (? of 
Ardabil) (B.G. Martin, Seven Safawid documents 
from Azarbayjan, in S. M. Stern, ed., Documents from. 
istam'c chanceries, Oxford 1965, 185 ff.). In this 
case, it would seem likely that one or both of the 
villages may have been wady, since MaSam Beg, 
the mutavalli, had been called in to regulate their 
shares, and if they were Șafawid aw$äf, this would 
explain why a royal farmán was issued to decide a 
dispute between two small and unimportant villages. 
In the case of the great rivers, the decision of water 
disputes was in the hands of mirdb, who was an 
official of the state and those of the ‘ummdl-i Surf 
(see below). 

‘The upkeep of rivers. The mirdb. The respon- 
sibility for the upkeep of the great rivers was vested 
in the (márs. Cleaning or dredging and repair of their 
banks was carried out by the imám and paid for by 
the public treasury. [f there were no funds available 
for such work, he could compel the Muslims to give 
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their services for the purpose. The cleaning and repair 
of canals from the great rivers leading water to 
individual villages was the responsibility of the 
‘owners of the canals. If they refused to carry out 
the necessary work, they could be compelled to 
undertake it, since neglect of their duty might result. 
in injury to the community and might diminish 
the supply of water to those who had a right to it 
(Aba Yasuf, 144, 148; see also N. B. E, Bailie, 
The land tax of India, according to the Moohummidan. 
law, translated from the Futawa Alumgeerce, London 
3875, 49-50). In the provinces, responsibility for 
the control of the waters of the great rivers was in 
practice delegated to the provincial governor, With 
the fragmentation of the caliphate and the rise of 
local dynasties, this responsibility passed to those 
who held power locally. There was, therefore, no 
uniformity of system and information concerning 
water control and irrigation is patchy, It was pre- 
sumably the theory that the imdm bad the right 
to compel the Muslims to give their services for the 
repair and cleaning of the great rivers which gave 
sanction to the practice of levying corvées for irri- 
gation works, either of a seasonal nature, as in Sistan 
(though it would appear that in the early centuries 
an allocation was made on the &harddj for irrigation. 
works, see Tarthi-i Sistén, ed. Malik al-Shu‘ara? 
Bahár, Tehran A.H.S. rsr4/1935-6, 30-1), ot of an 
occasional nature. Thus when “Izz al-Din Mukaddam 
made plans to restore prosperity in Harat in 653/ 
1237-8 after the depredations of the Mongols, he held 
a meeting in the Friday mosque and assembled the 
inen of Hart io work in corvées (hashar) on the 
irrigation channels which had silted up (Isfiza 
Rawdat al-djanndt, ed. Mubammad Kazim Imam, 
"Tehran A.H.S. 1339/1960-1, ii, 10-11: cf. also Sayf b. 
Mubammad b. Ya*küb al-Harawi, Táribà-máma- 
yi Hardt, Calcutta. 1944, Tt1). Some centuries latet, 
Faq! Allah b. Rüzbihan Khundil (d. 927/152 
while still taking the view that expenditure on irri- 
gation works came under the heading of mașālih al- 
muslimin and was therefore a legitimate charge on 
Aharadj revenue, nevertheless sought to legitimise 
the raising of special taxes (naved?ib) for such ex- 
penditure. He writes, “What is taken in Kh*árazm. 
from the generality of men for the repair of dams 
on the Oxus or for the building of walls round the 
kingdom or other such matters of public interest 
is a debt which must be paid and a claim which is 
rightly due, and refusal to pay is not permissib! 
such taxes are not unjust" (Sulgk al-mulük, B.L. 
ms. Or. 253 [microfilm copy), t9). 

"There are from time to time references to special 
departments in charge of irrigation, but, on the 
whole, it would seem that their existence was the 
exception rather than the rule. In western Persia, 
there appears to have been a diwdn-i dd in the 4th] 
Toth century at the time of the rise of the Bayids. 
The Tárikh-i Kumm states that when the CIiinis and 
Daylamis conquered Kumi they abolished the 
diviáu-i db (Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan al- Kummi, 
tr. into Persian by Hasan b. SAI b. Hasan b. “Abd 
al-Malik, ed. Djalil a-Din Tibránl, Tehran A.H.S. 
3313/1934, 53). The only Büyid who appears to 
have been concerned to foster agricultural prosperity 
and hence to have paid attention to the upkeep of 
irrigation works was ‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/982), 
the builder of the Band-i Amir. Ibn Miskawayh 
states that he cleaned canals which were silted up, 
built mills on them, and mended dams (Tadjarib 
al-umam, ed. L. Cactani, Leiden t909-t7, vi, 509 ft.). 
About the same time, there was in the eastern 

















provinces an extensive water administration for 
the Murghib River, which was under the jurisdiction 
of the rulers of Ghardjistin, A specially appointed 
amir was in charge of the upkeep of dykes on the 
river and the regulation of the water supply. Ho 
had 10,000 workmen and horse guards under bim. Al- 
Istakhil states that he enjoyed greater respect than 
the wali (Masalik al-mamálik, 261-2; Le Strange, 
Lands, 397-8). Under Ya%ab b. Layth in Sistan, there 
appears to have been a mirdb, who was a government 
olficisl. Cases against him, in the event of his abusing 
his power, were heard in the divedn-i mazdlim (Tarikh- 
i Sistin, 266). Under later dynasties, such as the 
Saldjüks, Kh"árazm-Sháhs, llkháns and Timürids, 
control was, no doubt, exercised over the great rivers 
by the government, though the sources contain very 
little information on this subject (see Madjma‘a-yi 
munsha’ãi-i ahd-i Saldjakiyan wa Khvárasmshdhiydn. 
wa awdili Sehd-¢ Mughut, ms., photocopy in the 
National Library, Tehran, 8ob-81b for a diploma 
from Il Arslán for the mirdb of Bukhara, and see 
H. Horst, Die Staatsverwaltung des Grossselfiigen 
und HorazmSths, Wiesbaden 1964, 137). So far, 
however, as agriculture was fostered by individual 
rulers, this implied some degree of water control. 

Information on the division of the Hari Rüd in 
the 1oth/16th century is contained in an essay written 
by Kásim b. Yüsuf al-Harawl, who wrote the Irshdd. 
al-ziráfa in 9z1/1515-16. He mentions in this essay 
an earlier division of part of the river made by the 
Shaykh al-slàm Nizàm al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Kh*4fi, who had been entrusted with this matter 
after complaints oí alleged inequalities and illicit 
diversions of the water were made to Mu‘izz al-Din 
Husayn b. Ghiyáth al-Din Mubammad Kart (4. 771/ 
1369), the local ruler of Harat (Risdla-yi farik-i 
drismat«i db«i kulb, ed. Māyil Harawi, Tehran A.H.S. 
1347/t968-9, 12 ff). This division was apparently 
revised about one hundred years later in the reign 
of the Timirid Aba Sad Mirza, and it seems that 
it is this revision which was followed by the mirdbs 
when Küsim b. Yüsuf was writing and which he 
describes in his essay (ibid., 5). He gives the regula- 
tion of the water in each bulük or district, and the 
water rights of the villages and gardens watered by 
the canals of the bulk and the dues of the mirab, 
He also records the number of men (nafar) to be 
provided by each built, presumably for work on the 
upkeep of the canals. 

‘Thanks to two late Safawid administrative hand- 
books and a fitmay on the regulation of the water of 
the Zayanda Rad, attributed to Shaykh Baha 
(Baha? al-Din Mubarnad al-‘Amili), who died in 
1o31/t622, we know something of the irrigation 
system of the Züyanda Rüd and the work of the 
mirab in Safawid and post-Sefawid times. As in the 
case of other rivers, the division is based on ancient 
custom. Traditionally, the water of the Zayanda Rod 
is supposed to have been regulated by Ardashir b. 
Bübak and there were also, no doubt, various later 
divisions (cf. Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi 'I-Rigà 
Awi, Tardjumo-yi Mabdsin Isfahan, ed. ‘Abbas 
Iķbäl, Tehran A.H.S. 1328/1949-50, 48). Shaykh 
Bahi'Ys fümár mentions an earlier allocation of 
the water. The samdr was in force until 1936, though 
it is doubtful whether it was in uninterrupted opera- 
tion from Safawid times onwards. Under the fümdr, 
the water was allocated to the buliks or districts 
watered by the river according to a fixed rotation, 
which varied at different periods of the year, having 
regard to the cropping needs of each bulidk. Within the 
bulizks, the water was led off in canals to the villages 
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and lands in the bulh, each portion of the village 
lands having the right to the water for a fixed period 
of time (Lambton, The regulation of the waters of the 
Zayands, Rad, in BSOS, ix (1939), 663-73) within the 
rotation period. The mirdb in charge of the water was 
an imporiant official, ranking among the higher offi- 
cials of the bureaucracy and the court. That he enjoyed 
such pre-eminence was due in part to the fact that 
Isfahin was the capital of the empire and the land 
watered by the Ziyanda Rod, or most of it, came 
under the khássa administration, which was in charge 
of the mabail, those districts round Igfabán which 
were directly administered by the central government 
and in which were to be found also land and water 
resources which had been constituted into awkdf 
or which were the private property (khdlisa) of the 
shah. The duty of this ird was to order the peas- 
ants, on the eve of the Naw Ritz, to clean the madis 
{as the major canals in Isfabn were called), lesser 
canals (anhir) and channels (éjadawil) which be- 
longed to them, according to established custom. He 
‘was to sce that the water of the Zayanda Rad reachod 
all the districts round Isfahan which had a water 
right (kakà dba) in turn and according to the share 
customarily allocated to them from ancient times. 
‘The appointment and dismissal of those in charge of 
the mddis (midisdldrs) was his responsibility. He 
was also charged with the decision of disputes and 
claims concerning the water ot the river, though cer- 
tain disputes of a general nature affecting all the 
landowners and peasants were referred, according to 
the royal order, to the trasir of the supreme dian; 
in such cases, the Ralinfar, wustawfi and wasir of 
Jsfahin would go with the mirab and the wazir of 
the supreme diwdn to the districts, examine the mádis, 
canals, channels and runnels and decide the hakk dba 
of each district on the basis of the diem registers 
and settle any claims according to common sense, 
custom and the practice of former years. In accord- 
ance with this practice, many orders and decrees 
(arkim wa akkém) had apparently been issued and 
had become customary practice. Apart from the 
customary dues (rusüm) which the mihrdb received 
n each district on account of the first water given to 
wheat (MdK db) and the water given to wheat when 
it was nearly ripe (dàn db), a small amount (Fari) 
was allocated to him by the d4dss¢ administration 
(sarhar-i Rhdssa-i sharifa) in cash and kind, which 
he received annually (Mubammad Takt Danish- 
pazboh, Dastir al-mulak-i Mirxd Raft'd wa Tadhhirat 
al-mulikd Mint Sami, in Tehran University, 
Rev. Fac. des lettres et sciences humaines, xvils (AHS. 
1348/1969}, 432-3; see also Tadkkirat al-mulai, 
facs. text, tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, London, 
Leiden 1943, 812-b). The accounts of European 
travellers who visited the Safawid court also show 
the mirab to have been an important official. Taver- 
nier states that his office was one of the best offices 
of the court and much sought after, and he who 
obtained it was obliged to give large presents (Voyuges 
en Perse, Paris 1970, 67, 236). Chardin writes that 
his emoluments amount to 4,000 A@mdns per annum 
(Voyages, iv, roo). Mirza Husayn Khan b. Mubaramad 
Tbrábim Tabwildar, writing in 1877, states that the 
office of mirdb aud that of bailiff (muddskir) of 
the royal kandts (hanawdt-i khdlisa) existed, but 
that "at the present time there is no-one (holding 
these offices). Authority lies with the officials of 
the bulühát (Le. the districts watered by the river) 
and it [s not necessary for there to be someone hold- 
ing these offices as a special charge" (Dfughráfiyd-yi 
Isfahim, ed. Manoochihr Sotoodeh, Tehran, A.H.S. 
1342/1963-4, 128). 
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‘The mind in other large cities was also often a 
person of considerable local importance and in- 
fluence. In Shiraz in the rath/r$th and zth/zoth 
centuries, there was a hereditary tendency in the 
office (as there was in many other local offices), 
the office of wirib of Shiräz having been held for 
many generations in the same family (Faisal, Fars- 
ndma-yi Napiri, lith., 1313/t895-6, 2 vols in one, 
di, 24-5). 

Apart from the great rivers, water management 
was carried out by small-scale local efforts, In the 
case of the lesser rivers, kandis and springs, the ad- 
ministration and control of the water was normally 
in the hands of the users. They might or might not 
appoint a mira, who might also have assistants 
whose duty was to supervise the allocation of the 
water to the users served by the individual canals. 
In some districts, a mirth was appointed only when 
water was abnormally scarce. He ard his assistants 
were paid by dues collected locally or sometimes 
by a share of the crop (see further Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant, 222 {f.), In arbabi districts 
(districts In which large landowners predominated) 
the mirdb was commonly the servant of the arbab. 

Modern developments. Land and water were 
sensitive issues, and under Rida Shih Pablawi 
fundamental changes were not, on the whole, in- 
troduced. The administration of rivers and the 
collection of water dues, the basis and rate of which 
varied on the different rivers, was under the Depart- 
ment of Irrigation of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The civil code, various parts of which were promul- 
gated between 1025 and 1935, is largely based, 
so far as land and water are concerned, upon SkI% 
law. A number of other laws concerning tho use 
of water, some based on shar‘i practice and custom, 
others of a more innovative nature, were passed. 
Provision for the registration of water rights was 
made in 1929 and, in 1937, the kéniin-i ‘umrdn of 25 
Abàn 1316 (the law foc agricultural development) was 
passed. This defined ‘wmrdn as the greatest possible 
agricultural development by means of, inter alia, the 
making and repair of kandis, the reclaiming of waste 
lands, the maintenance of irrigation channels and 
the drainage of marshes, Although on the statute 
book, this law was never put into operation because 
of the opposition some of its provisions were likely to 
create among those who held land (Lambton, op. cit., 
192-3). The law of 29 Urd Bihisht 1322 (1943) author- 
ised the establishment of an irrigation institute 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and contained provisions for a widespread control of 
irrigation by the state. These were put into opera- 
tion somewhat erratically. A number of dams and 
barrages were planned, and some constructed by the 
government and by private enterprise, notably at 
Simnān, Rawānsar, Shabānkāra, Ābū Daşht and 
Hamidiyya. Little real progress was made and no 
hydrographic survey, which was a prerequisite to 
the efficient management of water by the state, was 
undertaken (see Lambton, op, cif., 187, 192-3, 196 ff. 
225-6). There was also some forcible diversion of 
water to Tehran from neighbouring villages by Rida 
ah (“Abd Allah Mustawff, Sharh-i zindagi-yi man, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1324-5/1945-6, 3 vols, ij, 328 ff.). 
After the Second World War, there was heavy 
investment by the government in irrigation under 
the various development plans, especially dams, 
mainly for energy but also for irrigation, among 
them the Diz dam (the Rida Shah Kabir dam), the 
Safid Rad dam (the Muhammad Rida Shih dam) 
and the Karadj dam (see further H. Hobek, Uner- 
entwickelten Landes alter Kultur, Frankturt am Maine 
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Berlin-Bonn 1964). The land reform of r96z laid 
down special provisions for the transfer of water 
rights and the upkeep of irrigation works. These 
provisions were also put into operation somewhat 
erratically, and there were conflicts of interest 
between the land reform administration and various 
ministries, especially the Ministry of Water and 
Power, which was set up in 1964. À water nationali- 
sation law was passed in September 1965, which 
attempted to alter the system of water control 
radically (see further Lambton, The Persian land 
reform 1962-66, Oxtord 1969, 275 f.; C. Salmanzadeh, 
Agricultural change and rural society (m southern Iran, 
Menas Press Ltd. 1980; D. A. Caponera, Water 
laws in Moslem countries, FAO, Rome 1973, 74 ff.) 

Irrigation and society. Although it is difficult 
to generalise on the subject of irrigation in Persia, 
some few observations can be made on the influence 
which irrigation has had on society, [t was possible 
through irrigation to introduce new crops und to in- 
tensity and diversify agriculture. This agricultural 
specialisation became the basis of the flourishing 
civilisations which developed at different periods 
in the history of Persia, But this process was not 
uniform over the whole country. Generally speaking, 
the exploitation of water resources on the plateau 
‘would seem to have been more intensive than in the 
periphery or in regions with a concentration of no- 
madic or semi-nornadic tribes. The early centuries of 
Islam were marked by the growth of cities and towns, 
round which there was, in many cases, an expanding 
area of irrigated land, the agricultural surplus of 
which provisioned the cities and towns. The list of 
the crops grown in the grdjoth and 4th/roth centuries 
given in the work of the Muslin geographers bears 
witness to a highly-developed agriculture, which 
depended on irrigation. In the later centuries also, 
agriculture flourished from time to time, though sel- 
dom over the whole of the country at the same time, 
Periods of expansion alternated with periods of 
recession, which were the result of natural calami- 
ties or political vicissitudes. With the neglect or 
destruction of irrigation works, land went out of 
cultivation and the area under grain crops expanded 
relative to that under cash crops, as appears to have 
happened in the early period of Mongol domination. 
Be that as it may, agriculture up to modern times 
was the major source of the revenue of the state, 
Tt was also the basis of the wealth of the ruling 
classes and of tho livelibood of the majority of the 
population. The well-being of the state and the people 
was thus dependent upon a well-maintained irrigation 
system, and prudence, if nothing else, dema: 
attention should be given to the upkeep of 
Sharti law recognises this, and permits the expend- 
iure of kharādi on the upkeep of irrigation works 
(even if, in practice, funds were often not available, 
or not made available, and the work was done by cor- 
vées), Treatises on the theory of government rec- 
ognise, in general, that the economic foundation of 
the state was a flourishing agriculture and that the 
upkeep of irrigation works was therefore incumbent 
upon the ruler. The sources do, in fact, frequently 
mention, in generat terms, the efforts of individual 
rulers and theit ministers to spread and foster agri- 
culture, to make Aandfs and to repair irrigation 
channels; and they also mention the decay and 
destruction of irrigation works in time of war and 
insecurity. 

This dependence of the state and society upon 
agriculture and of agricultural prosperity upon an 
irrigation system which was inherently fragile had 














certain consequences. In the first place, it produced 
à certain caution towards experiment and change 
(whether in the political or the economic field) among 
those whose income and livelihood depended upon 
agriculture. The maintenance of irrigation works 
demanded regular care. This could only be given 
in conditions of political security. Canals, if not 
cleaned, silted up and dykes, if not repaired, were 
breached by flood-vater. If the destruction brought 
by flash floods and storms was not immediately 
made good, irrigation water decreased. Similarly, 
without some degree of political security there was 
no investment in Aandts, the digging of which was a 
highly-skilled operation and the upkeep of which 
demanded constant attention. There was thus a 
general tendency to seek security in stable and orderly 
government backed by coercive force. Secondly, 
the rotation system of the water, fixed in advance 
and determined by rules observed by the users, 
imposed the acceptance of a common discip! 
Usurpation and the illicit diversion of water brought 
strife into the life of the local community and 
disaster to those who were deprived of their due 
turn and share of the water. This, too, led to an 
appreciation of order, and since the responsibility. 
for the distribution of water, except in the case of 
the great rivers (which were controlled by the state), 
rested upon the local community, who appointed their 
‘own water officials, it fostered the cohesion of local 
groups and communities and encouraged local par- 
tieularism. 

Drinking water. The right to use water for 
drinking purposes according to the Shari'a has been 
set out above under the right of thirst. The drinking 
water of villages and towns comes mainly from 
springs, fandts and wells. In the villages, springs 
are the main source, and from them water is fetched 
by the users in skins and earthenware water-pots. 
In the towns, as for example Isfabán, many houses 
had their own wells from which drinking water was 
drawn. Large houses in many towns had a storage 
tank (db-anbd), built of fired bricks and lined with 
water-proofed mortar (sárádi), in the basement 
and an open tank (hawd) in the courtyard. These 
were filled whenever the householder’s turn to water 
drom the panāt or other sources came. Their water 
was usod for household purposes but not primarily 
for drinking. In districts where water was short or 
brackish, drinking water might be brought from a 
distance on the backs of animals (cf. Curzon's 
description of the water supply of Bushire, op. cil., 
ii, 254). Covered cisterns (dd-anhérs) are common 
in towns and villages where water is short, especially 
‘on the borders of the central desert. They are also 
to be found along the roads, sometimes associated 
with caravansarais. Some have their own springs, 
but more usually kand? water or rain water is stored 
jin them, Domed circular structures, some 50-70 ft. 
in diameter, reaching 15-20 ft. or more below the 
surface of the ground, they are a characteristic 
feature of local architecture (see Wulff, op. cit., 
258-59). 

Many, perhaps most, towns on the plateau, es- 
pecially as they grew in size, were supplied by 
kanáts. Harnd Allih Mustawff records that the water 
of Kazwin was originally from wells, The first kandi 
was made, he states, by Hamza b, Tlyasa‘, who be- 
came governor of the town under Mahmid b. Sebiik- 
tigin. The water of this 4undt reached most of the 
quarters of the town. Subsequently, a number of 
Olhec kandts were made to serve various quarters 
of the town. Hamd Allah lists eight (all of which 
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were wakf) and states that according to the condi- 
tions laid down by their founders (edkifan), their 
water was to be used for drinking purposes and for 
hammams and was not to be let into gardens or 
cultivated land (Tariki-i guséda, ed. “Abd al-Husayn 
Nawal, Tebran, AHS. 1339/x960, 781). In some 
places, notably Yazd, anáis tow through the 
houses and the householders have the right to use 
the water for drinking purposes. N&siri Khusraw 
mentions that some of the houses in Arradjan also 
had a Rand running through them (Sefer Nameh, Re- 
lation du voyoge de Nassiri Khosraw, ed. and tr. 
C, Schefer, Paris 1881, Persian text 81; Gaube, of. 
cit, 4). This was also the case in Shishtar (‘Abd 
Allah b. Nar al-Din al-Shashtarl, ed. Khan Bahadur 
Mawlabakhsh, Tadkkira-yi Shasar, Tehran repr. 
n, 10-11). 

The provision of drinking water was considered a 
meritorious action. Many individuals made kanats and. 
constituted them into awá for the drinking water 
of a town or one of its quarters. For example, a 
wakfiyya, dated 941/1534, constitutes part of the 
water of the river ofAstarābād into a wakf. The found- 
er (wāẹif) laid dowa that the water, when it reached 
the town, should be let into the houses and cisterns 
(bawghā) and bamméms and that as soon as one place 
had taken water, the remainder should be let into the 
next place, and that in times when water was scarce, 
mo one should use more than was necessary. The 
founder also stipulated that rice should not be cul- 
tivated with the water of the wat/, which was to 


flow into the town (Astardbad-ndme, ed. Masih , 


Dhabibi, publications of Farhangi Trinzamin, 
no. 12 [1548/1969], 269). Many db-anbdrs were also 
constituted into wah/ by those who built them. 
"There arc also many drinking fountains (saBkd-Ehdna) 
in the bazaars and streets of the towns similarly 
constituted into wakf (cf. ‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinta, 
Tártihta-yi awkdf-i Isfahdn, A.H.S. 13461967, 360) 

A shortage of drinking water in many villages 
and towns, especially in southern Persia, was a com- 
mon occurrence (ef. Gaube, op. cit., 54, 80). Bihbiliin, 
for example, appears to have been short of water 
in the middle of the 17th century, the people relying 
on rain-water for two months in winter and spring 
(ibid., x00). In Dihdasht, snow was brought from 
nearby mountains to supplement the drinking water 
supply (ibid, ros). In modern times, with the in- 
crease in urbanisation, water shortages have been a 
serious problem in many towns. In the middle of the 
19th century, Hididit Mirei Alis, Muhammad 
Shah's first minister, wished to investigate the 
possibility of sinking wells with a view to assuring 
the water supply of Tehran, which was then supplied 
almost entirely by sondis, but nothing came of this 
(Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60:115, 
Sheil to Aberdeen, no. 106, Tehran, 20 September 
1845). In recent years, the water supply of Tehran 
has been supplemented by water stored in reservoirs 
behind dams on rivers flowing from the mountains 
to the north of the city (see further, Planhol, op. eit., 
as di). 

Drinking water in the towns came under the 
general supervision of the muhtasib, If water conduits 
were in a state of disrepair, it was bis duty to repair 
them, or, if there was no money in the public treasury, 
to order the townspeople to do so. Similarly, if the 
source of drinking water was fouled, he could order 
them to rectify the matter (al-Mawardi, op. oil, 
524: R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 
1057, 337). In modern times, the regulation of the 
water supply of the towns has been under the munici- 








alities, and in recent years there has been canalisa- 
tion in most of the towns. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references 
given in the article): P. Beaumont, River regimes 
in Iran, Occasional publications (new series), x, 
Department of Geography, University of Durham 

idem, Urban water problems, in G. H. Blake 
LL Lawless (eds.), The changing Middle 
Eastern city, 1979; H. Bobek, Klima und Land- 
schaft Irans, in Geogr. Jahresb. aus Österreich, 
xav (1953 ; D. J, Flower, 
Water use in Nortiveast Iran, in The Cambridge 
hisiory of Iran, i, ed. W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 
1968, 264-79; H. Goblot, Les Qanats: ne technique. 
d'acquisition de l'eau, Paris 1979; A. K.S, Lambton, 
Aspects of agricultural organisation and agrarian 
history im Persia, in Handbuch der Orientalistik. 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vordern Orients în islami- 
scher Zeit, pt. 1, Leiden 1977, 160-87; eadem, 
An account of the Tárihhi Qum, in BSOAS, xii 
(1948), 588-90; T. M. Oberlander, Hydrography, 
in Camb, hist. of Iran, i, 254-79; B. Spuler, Die 
Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung des iranischen Raumes 
und Miltelasiens im Mittelalter, in Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, op. cit., 121 ff.; B. Spooner, City and 
river in Iran: urbanisation and irrigation of the Ira- 
nian plateau, in R, Holod (ed.), Studies on Isfahan, 
in Iranian Studies, vii, 3-4 (1974), ti, 691-713; Ibn 
al-Razzàz al-Djazari, Kilàb fi ma*rifat al-kiydl al- 
handasiyya: ihe book of knowledge of ingenious me- 
chanical devices, tr. aud annotated by D. R. Hill, 
Dordrecht 1974, section 5 on machines for raising 
water; E. Beasley, Greek mills in Iran, in Architec- 
tural Review (April 1965), 311-14; Muhammad ‘Ab- 
dul Jabbar, Agricultura] and irrigation labourers in 
the social and economic life of “Irag during the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphates, in IC, xlvii 
(1978), 15-31: Saff al-Din Muhammad b, Muham- 
mad Hâshim Husayni Kummi, Kåuläşat at-Buidän, 
ed. Husayn Mudarrisi Tabütabà?l, Kumm a.d., 
197-202. Armong Sbi'l works on fibh, in addition 
to those quoted in the text, are the following: 
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musábát), v, 53-5 (on ihyd? maudi): Sayyid Mubam- 
mad Kazim Yaedl, ‘Urwat al-wuthkd, Tehran 
1392/:972-3, 594-603 (on muzára'a and musipáf): 
Sayyid Abu ‘Hasan Isfahint, Wasilat al-nadj 
Kumm 1393/1973-4, ii, 164-8 (on wusibáf), 
98-119 (on hyd? mawit), 120-3 (on mushlarana 
Shaykh Mubammad Hasan Nadiafl, Djawdhir ol- 
alam fi sharh sharait al-isläm, Tehran 1396/1970, 
xxvii, 66-95 (on musthat), xxxvili (Tehran 1398 
1977-8), 40-4 (on harim), 116-44 (on mushtarakal); 
Shaykh al-Hurr al-‘Amili Mubammad b. al-Hasan 
b. al-Hurr, Ilasd*il al-Shi'a, Tehran, xili, 191-217 
(on muzüra'a and musaAdt), xvii, 326-47 (on ihyd^ 
mawat and musiarakdt); Sayyid Abu 'l-Kasin 
Kh wl, Minhádi al-sálihin, Beirut roth ed., ii, 
116-20 (on musdddt), 159-62 (on hark), 116-44 
(on the »wskarakát); al-Hurr alAmili, Wasiil 
al.Shi'z, Tehran, xij, rgx-217 (on the muzürata 
the musikat), xvii, 326-47 (on the iky, 
mateát and the mugkarahif); Suyyid Abü 'I-Kasim 
Kh*w, Minhádi al-silihin, Beirut, roth ed., ii, 
116-20 (on the musdkét), 159-62 (on the karim), 
172-4 (on musktarakd’); Ayat Allih Khumayni, 
Tahrir al-wasila, 3rd ed, 1397/1976-7) ii, 200-2 
lon dkya? mawad), 216-20 (on musktarakdt); idem, 
Tawdib al-masa*il, Baghdad 1398/1977-8, 454-57 
(on musdkát). 
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7- Innication 18 Nonrit Aprica AND Mustnst Spans 


Since the purely geographical aspect of the topic 
of water (amount of rainfall, bydrography, etc.) 
has been or will be treated in the articles on Muslim. 
Spain or al-Andalus (g.0.], Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia, the present article is limited to a considera- 
tion of the supplying of drinking water to the towns 
and villages, as it appears from the mediaeval texts, 
in addition to a consideration of the customary rules 
concerning the ownership, use and repartition of 
water used for irrigating gardens. The topic of modern 
irrigation, one especially involving the construction 
‘of large dams begun during the colonial period of 
North Africa, will not be examined, but a few words 
will be said about prayers for obtaining rain, since 
the procedures followed in the Maghrib were neglected 
in the article isrissA". 

The works of the mediaeval historians and geog- 
raphers give hardly any information on the system 
adopted in the rural areas, but for al-Andalus, there 
exists a rich geoponic literature [see FILAWA] which 
has been recently utilised by Mme. L. Bolens (Agro- 
nomes andalous du Moyen-dge, Geneva and Paris 
1980, 144-82 in regard to irrigation; see also Lévi- 
Provençal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 278-82). Following 
the latter authority, Mme. Bolens notes that irriga- 
tion in Spain bears the stamp of the Islamic period 
and that, in particular, a large part of the relevant 
technical vocabulary is Arabic or modelled on Arabic 
expressions, even if the very characteristic irrigation 
pattern still remaining in the kuerte of Velenci 
does not stem from the Arabs, as J. Ribera showed 
(El sistema. de riegos en la kuería. valenciana no es 
obra de los árabes, im Diserlaciones y opusculos, 
Madrid 1928, ii, 309-13). 

Tn regard to the towns and the places of some im- 
portance, a geographer like al-Mukaddast (ed. and 
tr. Ch. Pellat, Description de l'Occident musulman 
au IV*-X* sicle, Algiers 1950) rarely neglects to 
mention the source of the local inhabitants’ drinking 
water [gkurb): springs, wells or cisterns in which 
rain water was collected, and, less frequently, rivers, 
streams or simple perennial watercourses, Women 
who did not have either a tank or a private well 
(equipped with a water-raising apparatus in a more 
cor less developed form) had to have recourse to one 
of these sources for drinking water, filling there their 
pitcher, unless some charitable soul had constructed, 
as a work of piety, a public fountain (sabil) in form 
ofa wakf. 

In general, gardens within the urban boundaries 
were irrigated by means of canals (sáMya, pl. sawd&i] 
Jed off the watercourses or, when there were only 
wells, by means of simple channels leading from 
basins filled with water by means of norias [see 
AGRA] or more simple water-raising contrivances 
[see mis. i]. It is surprising that al-Mukaddast, 
usually so meticulous, does not speak about the 
installations and arrangements at Fis, remarkable 
as they are. This capital city had indeed not merely 
a large number of springs (Leo Africanus (q.v), tr. 
A. Epaulard, i, 204, numbers them at 600, whose 
water was “distributed for various requirements 
and led to the houses, places of worship, colleges 
and hostelries”), but also a river, the Oued (wad) 
Fas, where “the Fasis have taken off water which 
‘they need for driving mills, carrying away their 
rubbish, filling their fountains and basins, and irri- 
gating their gardens, To achieve this end, they 
"undertook considerable construction works, whose 
ancient date does not allow us to get an exact idea 
about them” (see R. Le Tourneau, Fès avant le 














proleciorat, Casablanca 1949, 232-9). It is a fact that 
the town has long had a network of water channels, 
some above ground and some below, which take the 
water as far as individual houses, as well as drains 
crossing the various quarters. Inevitably, disputes 
often took place between the people of Fas and the 
country-dwellers on the river banks upstream from 
the town, since the latter had no right theoretically 
to take off water. There existed a special legal struc- 
ture to regulate these conilicts, whilst, for the up- 
keep of these water channels, special workers (the 
hwüdsiyya, from Addis "pipe", pl. Mwádes) were 
placed under the authority of an amin al-mi al- 
Jutw for the drinking water and an amin al-md? al- 
mudaf for the drains (see 1. S. Allouche, Un pian des 
canalisations de Fès ... in Hespéris, xviil (19341, 
497). 

‘Although the town's population had at its dis- 
posal an unusual abundance of water, the water 
brought into the houses was not generally drinkable. 
Hence at Fas, as in other Moroccan towns, one used 
to see going around a picturesque class of water- 
carriers (gorrdba, pl. of gerrdb, from agrba < hirba 
"water skin"), who attracted attention by their 
eye-catching appearance, the tinkling of their 
little bells and the copper vessels in which they 
handed out drinking water from their dripping 
water skin to thirsty passersby without asking 
the slightest return; in order to make a living, they 
had a regular clientéle to whose homes they delivered 
drinking water. The installation of a modern water 
distribution system had reduced the activities of 
these gerrdba, who have now become largely a tourist 
attraction. 

In Spain, Muslim travellers were able to note the 
Roman aqueducts which brought water from quite 
considerable distantes, but the Arabs ín turn did 
not fail to construct water channels, in particular 
to bring water from the sierra to the mosque of 
Cordova. (On underground channels, known in 
Spain, and especially at Madrid, as well as in certain 
regions of North Africa, see gant. ii.) 

However, the most original installations, it seems, 
are in the region of al-Kayrawān, in Byzacena 
(Tunisia), and are attributable not to the Phoenicians 
or Romans, as has been thought, but to the Arabs, 
who developed an earlier-existing system by prac- 
tising, during the four centuries before the Hilalian 
invasion (mid-sth/irth century), a real policy for 
water, We have here in ome part water channels 
‘open to the sky, and in another, reservoirs meant 
for “storing up streams of running water and, in 
some cases, water from certain springs and certain 
underground waterdevels". These reservoirs have 
as a feature two basins, one for decantation, one 
as a reserve, and sometimes, a third one for drawing 
water from it (see A. Solignac, Recherches sur les 
‘installations hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tunisiennes du VII* au XI* sicle (J.-C), in ALEO 
Alger, x (1952), §-273)- 

Water gathered up in this fashion was used 
extensively for irrigation, which bas always been 
the great care of peasants in regions where the scar- 
city of rain and of perennial running streams has 
compelled them to make do with unwatered culti- 
vated lands [see mat] and to lavish all their attention. 
On gardens and orchards outside the towns and 
villages, where, thanks to a more or less thick net- 
work of canals and channels, they ended up by 
making a real oasis (see e.g. G. Deverdun, Marrakech 
des origines à 1972, Rabat 1959, 10 fl.; A. Bechraoui, 
La vie rurale dans les oasis de Gabès (Tunisie), Tunis 
1980, 69-86). 
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Im general, water is so important in the eyes of 
the peasant that ownership of it is somet 
dependent of that of the soil. Two main 
acquisition are in effect possible: (a) personal 
ownership acquired by purchase or inheritance of 
the piece of land where there is a spring, well, etc., 
of which the owner can dispose at his own will, 
subject to his respecting certain rights of use; and (b) 
collective ownership, in which one part is appro- 
priated to each patch of land which can be irrigated 
by water belonging to the community. The sale or 
lease of the estate implicitly includes the disposal 
of a corresponding part of the water, but the land's 
owner can also sell or lease out the land whilst 
reserving to himself a right of usage which he can 
then dispose of how he likes, compelling the buyer 
or lessee to obtain by some other means the water 
which he needs. 

The customary law which governs the utilisation 
of the water has very precise provisions which 
often go back to the period before the arrival of 
Islam; indeed, the provisions regarding, in particula 
the rights of usage affecting the land owners and 
the water supply, are clearly similar to those of 
classical Islamie law, which in fact only confirmed 
those of the customary regulations (see e.g. A. 
Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Kabylie et les 
coutumes kabylest, Paris 1893, ii, 249-53, 278-9). 

The division of the individual shares is also subject 
to strict rules, which nevertheless do not always 
ensure absolute equality between the participants 
and which do not sufficiently guard against wastage 
which might well be avoided. The measuring-out 
is done im various ways. E.g. a copper vessel with 
a hole pierced in it may be placed in a tank, ete. 
filled with water; when the vessel itself is full and 
sinks to the bottom of the tank, a stipulated fraction 
of the time-share in the water is finished. When the 
water comes from a basin with vertical sides, one 
may use a rule whose length is equal to the basin's. 
depth and which is graduated, ie. it bears notches 
whose spacing corresponds to a given volume of 
water. Other methods are stil in use, When the share 
of water supply, whose duration and periodicity 
vary according to the differing regions and, of course, 
according to the amount of water available, comes to 
an end, the arrival channel is blocked wp with a 
mere clod of earth, or a rudimentary sluice-valv 
under the control of a person responsible, who may 
be a child (see e.g. E. Laoust, Mots ef choses berbives, 
Paris 1920, 409-38, for the Berbers, whose customs 
here hardly differ from those of the Arabs). 

Given the fact that periods of persistent drought 
are far from rare and often take on catastrophic 
proportions when the wells and springs become 
totally dried up, the people are driven to perform 
a certain number of ceremonies of a sympathetic 
magical character in the hope of getting rain. The 
most widespread, with variations, comprises the 
making of a kind of doll out of the wooden scoop 
normally used for ladling water and the parading 
of it round the villages suffering from drought, 
whilst pronouncing incantations and sprinkling 
the doll with water. In Berber regions, the ceremony 
ends with a prayer in which the name of Allah is 
associated with a personnage who may be an ancient 
god, one of whose names, telghenfa (and vars) is 
patently derived from that of the scoop, aghenia; 
the doll is also called faslif unzar, "tbe rain's bride”. 
with anzar possibly the name of a male fertility god 
(see for Morocco, E. Laoust, op. eit,, 205-53), where, 
in addition, are discussed rites meant to drive away 




















rain, hail, etc.). Numerous other studies have been 
made of these rites in North Africa in general, in 
which the mannikin or image carried round the 
villages bears differing names; see A. Bel, Quelques 
rites pour oblenir la pluie en temps de sécheresse, in 
Aces du XIV* Congrès des Orientalisies, Algiers 
1905, 49-98; E. Doutté, Marrakech, Paris 1905, 
383-90; idem, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909, 584-96; E. Westermarck, Cere- 
monies and beliefs . .. in Morocco, 105-16; W. Margais, 
Testes arabes de Takrolina, Parie 1925, 197-225. 
Bibliography: summary relerences have been 
given in the article; the basic work remains that of 
J. Brunhes, L'irrigation... dans la péninsule 
"Ibérique et dant U Afrique du Nord, Paris 1902. See 
also pr and prva in Suppl. [0 


$. Innicariox 15 TuE Orroman Expire: 

The Ottomans followed the detailed provisions 
of the Islamic law according to the Hanafi school, 
as exemplified mainly in the Kita’ iky@? al-mawdt 
and the hake al-shurb (see Mawkiifati sharki, ii, Istan- 
bul 1318, 271-22, and Madjalla, 1262-9, 1270-91; and 
1224-53 also). The basic notion is that water, like 
wild vegetation and fire, is mubīh, that is, open 
to the use of the public at large. Seas, large-size 
lakes, great rivers, and subterranean waters are 
considered to belong absolutely to this category. 
Everyone is free to make use of these waters so long 
as no harm is entailed for anyone else, In this case, 
the individuals had to bear all the necessary labour 
and expense. But usually the state was responsible 
for large-scale waterworks on the great rivers. For 
that purpose it was permitted to make use of public 
revenues except for sadaka (¢.v.]. If the state trea- 
sury was unable to finance such works, which wers 
considered essential to the public good, the state 
could appoint a superintendent (xdgir), who was 
authorised to employ the local population, if neces- 
sary by force, to construct them (Macohafats, ii, 220). 

Proprietorship was recognised over certain types 
of waters which were regulated and protected. 
Mamigk or privately owned waters were distinguished 
as either nahr mm, in which the waters remaining 
after use by the owners were free for public use, and 
nahr khäss, where the water was exclusively for the 
use of the owners. ShufSa (7..], pre-emptive right, 
is in effect in the second case. The reclamation of 
waste land was legally recognised for individuals, 
Muslims or dhimoiis, who might dig out water-chan- 
nels (khark or djadwa!) or wells, or who might find 
a spring or drained flooded land. In the Hanafi school, 
such ownership is established only with the per- 
mission of the imdm or sultan, with the condition 
that the reclamation process be completed within 
three years. In the Ottoman Empire possession rights 
were recognised to those who reclaimed waste land 
without permission. Reclamation projects were given 
prior approval by the sultan by special diplomas 
called temlih-ndmes which recognised proprietary 
rights on waste land as well as on running water and 
springs within the area delimited by the document, 
A prescribed amount of land, called hari, and 
surrounding newly-constructed water conduits, 
springs, or wells, was recognised as the legal property 
of the owner of the water. 

Water in the kharks and bands (9.0. was subject 
to private ownership, and no one could make use 
of it without previous permission of the owner. In the 
case of those waters under joint ownership of a 
number of partners, none of the partners could open 
new water channels, construct mills, or change the 
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sequence or direction of water-use without the con- 
sent of the other partners. When given, such permis- 
sion could be revoked at any time, Water was divided 
between the partners according to the size of their 
respective land holdings. Partners on the upper 
reaches of the river were not allowed to dam up the 
water and thereby cause shortage on the lower reach- 
es. If a dam had to be constructed, water rights 
were distributed starting at the lower reaches 
and working upstream from there. The owner 
of a body of running water had certain rights when 
it flowed through somebody else's land. The owner 
of the land was forbidden to obstruct the flow of 
the water and had to permit the owner of the water 
to carry out necessary repair work on his land. 
Habb-t shurb, the right to make use of water at a 
given interval, could be the subject of inheritance 
or devise, but could not be either sold, bequeathed, 
rented, cr given away as charity, However, in Otto- 
man practice we find examples of owners of water, 
of individuals or of a «waAf foundation, whero the 
water might be sold for use in irrigation. What the 
state was concerned about was to prevent specula- 
tion in the price of water and to prevent the de- 
priving of those who had haf{-t skurb in favour of 
those paying higher prices (Evzerion kintin-ndmesi, 
dated 1540, in Barkan, Kanunlar, 70). 

In addition to the prescription on water use in 
Islamic law, the Ottomans continued practices and 
regulations which they found in the conquered lands 
and enacted new legislation. These concerned the 
water supply for cities, water distribution, especially 
in areas with water shortages, and rice growing, 
Which became a major state enterprise involving 
water use on a large scale. General Ottoman policy 
regarding water use and water works was determined. 
toa great extent by the Ottoman land tenure system, 
which left the direct exploitation of agricultural 
land primarily to the re‘dyd farming small units. The 
state did not participate directly in large-scale 
water or land reclamation projects or in agricultural 
production, except for the water supply in the cities 
and for rice growing. Such projects were usually 
initiated and carried out in tbe form of waÀ/ endow- 
ments by members of the Ottoman house or of the 
upper echelons of the ruling class. There was no 
government agency responsible for water projects 
or regulations for water use. The construction of 
aqueducts and maintenance of water ways was under 
the supervision of the ser-mitmdrdn-« khassa, head 
architect in charge of public works. Under his 
authority, and directly under a ndgir or super- 
intendent, were the su yoldjularf, technicians in 











charge of the maintenance of water pipe system in 
Istanbul 

Rice cultivation as a major irrigation 
activity. Here one can see how the Ottomans 
realised large-scale irrigation projects, In rice 
growing, abundant water supply and maintenance 
‘of water courses for constant watering of the rice 
paddies were crucial, so that the real object of 
possession or assignment was not so much the land 
but rather the use of the water. In the surveys, 
the possession or assignment of the khark > ark or 
nahr, the channel for irrigation, was granted by 
the government to individuals as mu or Hmár [q..). 
Often the possession of a Mark determined who 
would possess a certain land (ct. Kanunlar, ed. 
Barkan, r2). Since the water was distributed in 
limited quantities, the government strictly regulated 
the amount of rice seed to be planted, and it recorded 
in the survey books the amount for each Aor. 
Many channels for the irrigation of rice paddies, 
anhdr-i éeltih (Eeltik), were named either after the 
person responsible for their opening or after their 
possessors. Because of the unusually large consump- 
tion of rice, the Ottomans encouraged from the 
beginning the extension of rice growing, either by 
establishing direct government control over water- 
courses, or by granting possession or proprietorship 
‘of waste (maid) lands, particularly in the flooded 
areas. Official sources conclusively show that rice 
was widely cultivated in the Maritsa, Mesta (Karasu) 
and Vardar valleys in the oth/rsth century. The 
growth of government revenues from rice growing 
in various regions in the Balkans is shown in Table t 
based on the mubéfa‘a (g.v.] registers from this 
period (see M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, Edirne ve Paşa 
disáss, Istanbul 1952, 125-53). 

‘The principal rice growing areas in Anatolia and 
their respective revenues in 1045/1636 are shown in 
Table 2 (see R. Murphey, The functioning of the Otio- 
man army under Murad IV, unpubl. dissertation, 
Univ. of Chicago 1979). 

An Italian source of 880/1475(F. Babinger, Die Auf- 
zeichnungen des Gensesen Tacapo de Promontoriovde 
Campis..., Munich 1957, 65) estimated at 15,000 
gold ducats the revenues from rice production, 
ldris-i Bidlist (Hasht bikisht, the conquest of Filibe, 
Murád T's reign) states that the sultan's share of the 
rice production in the Maritsa valley amounted to ca. 
80,000 gold ducats in the time of Bayezid II. Besides 
‘those mentioned above, there were other important 
rice-growing areas in the Sakarya river valley and 
its tributaries in the provinces of Khudawendigir, 
Sultn-ónü, Bolu, Ankara and Kütahya. Archival 








TABLET 


Estimated revenue for three-year period in Ottoman 
alas (3o akas — approx. 1 Venetian ducat) 


Maritsa valley and its tributaries (Filibe, Tavuslu, 
Yanbolu, Akéa-Ktzanllk, Burgaz, Čorlu, Ergene, ete.) 


The Struma (Serres, Drama, etc.) and the Vardar 
(Veria with the Trikkala plain added by 887/1482) 
district 





Menlik and Temir-hisár in the Vardar valley 


The village of Ayshani on the Struma river 


866)2461-2 — 885|r480- — 895/1490 ^ 903/1497-8 


1,679,920 — 2,650,000 2,750,000 


8,000,000 9,000,000 


(in 887/1477-8) 
220,000 
(in 882/1427-8) 
105,000 
(in 889/1484) 


1,040,000 


‘MA? 
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TABLE 2 
Estimated annual revenue in aġčas (240 aġčas = 
approx. 1 ducat) 

Upper Cilicia (Sis, and its environs) 69,650 
The Kelkit river valley (Niksar) 180,000 
The Sonisa area 140,000 
‘The Kizlllrmak delta (Boyabat) 1,333,547 
The Devres river valley (Tosya) 235333 
Tho upper Gediz river valley 283,333 


The Menderes river valley and its tribu- 


ries (Aydin, Čine, ete.) 198,332 
‘The Bakir river valley (Bergama) 133,333 
The Gediz river valley (Demirdji, Adala, 

ete) 160,000 


sources (Rhuddwendigar wabf defieri, Tapu ve Ka- 
dastro Genel Müd., Ankara no. 585) prove that al 
ready under Orkhan (726-63/1326-62) the Ottoman 
state was concerned in extending rice-growing in the 
conquered areas, and either a part or all of the inha- 
bitants of many villages were made (eliéAdji, those 
of rice growers endowed with a special status. From 
the earliest surviving survey of Albania dated 835/ 
1431-2 (Stret-i dejter-i sancak-i Arvanid, ed. H, 
Inalcik, Ankera 1954, 3, 8b, 75, 145), we know that 
some water arks designed for rice-growing were by 
that time assigned as timdy to the sandjak-beg and 
to su-baghts. Rice-growing was introduced or extended 
in the lands conquered by subsequent Ottoman 
sultans. In his efforts to expand state revenues, 
Mehemmed II [q.».] greatly extended rice cultivation 
in the Balkans and took under the direct control of 
the central treasury most of the rice-growing lands 
in Rumeli as well as in Anatolia (see his order 
about rice-growing areas made beylik, ie. state- 
owned, in Înalık, Fátih Mehmed'in jermanları, in 
Beileten, xliv, 697, doc. no. + dated Sha‘bin 883/ 
October-November 1478, and also the regulation in 
Kånünnäme-i sultāni ber müceb-i rf-i Osmåänë, ed. 
R. Anhegger and H. lnalcik, Ankara 1954, 81-2) 
Despite his general policy of returning lands seized 
under his father, Bayazid II did not completely 
relinquish state control over such rice-growing lands, 

In extending the area of rice cultivation, which 
involved primarily the construction of irrigation 
works, there were two main methods: state enter- 
prise and private initiative. In order to create state 
rice fields, the government assigned a group of 
Ordinary r&dyd to a permanent status as bhdssa 
čeltühdji (Leltikdii), labourers of the sultan on the 
state's rice fields. In the surveys, they are listed also 
under the names of kürekdji or ortabdįi. Once re- 
corded as čeltühdji in the surveys, neither these 
labourers nor their offspring could change their 
status (see the J&-II Kántün-náme, ed. Barkan, 54; 
Kámün-nüme, Süleymaniye Library Reisülküttab 
no. z004, 24). They are also included under similar 
groups which served in tne mines, in the salt-beds 
or as guardians of the mountain passes in return 
for exemption from certain taxes, principally the 
Sawiri@-i diwāniyya or extraordinary impositions. 
In other words, they constituted a labour force 
under the direct control of the state. In the province 
of Anatolia alone, one-seventh of the poptilation 
was included in this tax-exempt category. The 
condition of a éelliAdji was quite onerous, since 
apart from the hardships borne by him in irrigating 
and cultivating the rice, he had to surrender half 
of his production to the state treasury. The seed was 
supplied by the state and taken back at the time 
of harvest, State proprietorship of water channels 

















was considered to be the justification for the ex- 
ploitation of their labour, This organisation seems 
to have reached its final form in a later period in 
the Ottoman empire, since in the early records 
labourers in rice cultivation were often state-owned 
slaves, the Májsa ortabdil. In the eastern provinces, 
forced labour was imposed upon the re'yd household 
to work in the rice fields and repair canals for a 
fixed number of days every year (usually three or 
four days, see the Adnin-ndmes of Diyarbekir 
and Malatya, ed. Barkan 113, 147). This practice, 
apparently retained from pre-Ottoman times, caused 
widespread discontent among the re‘dyd, free peas 
ants, Upon the complaint of the Christian re‘aya in 
the province of Trebizond and in other places against. 
such corvées (saighwn), the Ottomans introduced the 
system of registered felliihdji or kürehdii as des- 
cribed above. In need of labour forces for extended. 
rice fields in the marginal lands, as in Cicilia or 
in the lowlands of the Aegean or Pamphylian plains, 
the state also tried to use the labour of tribal groups. 
by settling them in the vicinity, In any event, some 
nomadic groups had already been occupied for some 
time in growing cice in the flooded lands, and sought 
to retain this profitable source of income for them- 
selves (see the faintn-ndme of Sis, ed. Barkan, 202; 
Bánün-náme, Istanbul University Library no. T.Y. 
5941, 78). In Rumeli, some nomadic groups were 
simply registered as éellikdji (ed. Barkan, 263). Thus 
the concern of the state in converting flooded lands. 
into rice-growing fields by preparing irrigation canals. 
gave rise to groups whose status was quite different 
from that of the rural population of the Ottoman 
Empire in general. 

When the conduits or Rkarks of harnessed waters 
were assigned as fimdr to members of the military 
class, they were entitled to get a tithe of the rice 
production. But in addition, many of them, imitating 
the state system, took half of the rice production 
when they supplied the seed and other expenses for 
irrigation, Since this widespread practice often 
caused abuse of the peasant's labour, and shortages 
in the limited water supply, the ‘state tried to 
regulate and control this kind of cultivation. 

Also, rice cultivation and connected irrigation 
works were extensively applied in the mazdt lands 
reclaimed by members of the ruling class and was 
founders, both large and small. The state, granting 
absolute proprietary rights, encouraged such land 
reclamation projects, which mostly involved the 
discovery and harnessing of water sources. In such 
cases, the Aharks were made the property of the indi- 
vidual. But all such projects had to be submitted and 
approved by the sultan, not only in order to comply 
with the shar law, but also for such practical con- 
siderations as the protection of the re‘dyd against 
exploitation of their labour and of their water sour- 
ces, The large-scale irrigation projects initiated by 
the members of the ruling class in the abandoned 
flooded areas in the Sakarya river valley are partie- 
ularly interesting in this respect (the main source 
for this is the above-mentioned wakj-register of Khu- 
dàwendigár). In one such project (see the same regis- 
ter published in part by Barkan in Vahsflar Dergisi, 
i (1942], 364-5), the promoters proposed and asked 
the approval of the sultan for constructing a dam on 
the Sakarya river, and to excavate canals 17,000 
dkirás (11.65 km) in length, and estimated that the 
irrigated land would take 75 mud (approx. 38.5 tons) 
of seed to plant. The labour was expected to be 
supplied by the free peasants of the area in exchange 
for a half-share in the harvest, excluding the tithe 
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duo to the fimár holders. Cotton and other crops were 
also expected to be cultivated on the reclaimed land, 
Apart from the tithe to be paid to the fimdr holders, 
and the profit accruing to the re‘dy, the promoters 
promised to undertake the expenses of repairing the 
caravan highway passing through this flooded area 
and to construct a caravanserai and five fountains, 
The sultan gave his approval to this project, subject 
to the willingness of the re‘yd of thc area to work 
on the reclaimed land. 

We find numerous examples of such irrigation 
and land reclamation projects in the Ottoman 
empire, always made subject to the approval of 
the sultan, and made conditional on the consent of 
the local population and fimar holders to co-operate. 
Such projects, with large potential yields, were al- 
most always proposed and realised as waA/ endow- 
ments. This method was the predominant form of 
land reclamation and irrigation in the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for rice cultivation, the state seldom 
took a direct part in organising such irrigation 
projects. Such irrigation projects were undertaken 
more extensively in the period of the rise of the a%yan 
and the local dynasties in the r8th century. Under 
the impact of European commercial expansion 
during the period, they made efforts to put into 
cultivation previously unused swampy lands. It 
was during the Tanrimái [g.] period that, under 
the influence of current ideas from Europe, the 
state became systematically interested in land 
improvement and in the extension of agriculture. 
A Council for Agricultural and Industria! Affairs, 
the Zirifat wa Sani Medilisi, had already been 
created in 1254/2838. In a questionnaire distributed 
in 1259/1843, the state attempted to find out the 
amount of land left out of cultivation due to flooding, 
aud European experts were sent to the Dobrudja, 
Cyprus, and other parts of the empire, and reports 
were submitted with suggestions for the improvement 
of agriculture. The increased European demand for 
cotton from the Levant during the American Civil 
War spurred the Ottoman government to introduce 
broad measures to increase cotton production in the 
watery plains in Cilicia, the Aegean coasts, and in Ma- 
cedonia. This development caused shrinkage in rice 
cultivation in these areas. Apart from the extensive 
irrigation works in the Konya plain which were 
open for use in 331/1915, no substantial drainage 
or irrigation project was accomplished by the state 
until te Republican period. As late as 1945, the 
area of irrigated land in Turkey was limited to 
20,000 hectares. 

Regulations on water distribution. In 
Anatolia and Rumeli, where water supply was 
generally adequate for agriculture for g-ro months 
out of the year, fixed regulations for water distribu- 
tion as in Iran and in the Fertile Crescent were not- 
common, In the dry regions of the central and eastern 
Anatolian plateau, and during the summer months 
starting from July, certain regulations were worked 
out for the distribution of available water sources 
among individuals. Such arrangements, stemming 
from pre-Ottoman times, were particularly common 
in the neighbourhood of large towns where numerous. 
orchards and gardens were to be found. According 
to the observations of modern geographers, in certain 
parts of Anatolia where traditional methods survived, 
the organisation of water distribution was dictated 
by shortages of water both regionally and seasonally, 
by the extension of irrigated agriculture, or by 
aggregation of population (X. de Planhol, De ja 
laine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958, 
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146, 323-8). As to sharing of spring water between 
several villages, there was usually no formal regula- 
tion, unless recurrent disputes forced the govern- 
ment to intervene as an arbiter and to work out 
regulations. Such disputes usually appeared as 
arguments over the use of pasture lands, and it was 
the fadi’s court which was responsible for settling 
them in accordance with the ghar rules, as was the 
case with all matters involving water distribution. 
This explains the lack of universally-applied regula- 
tions enacted by the government, 

As a general policy, the Ottomans avoided im- 
posing regulations on water use, and abolished pre- 
existing taxes and dues on water (see the &dnün-ndme. 
of Malatya, Barkan, r3). In some districts, the 
Ottomans retained older regulations for distribution 
of water, for irrigating gardeas and fields, and for 
water supply to the city. In the province of Karamán, 
where the Ottomans found the most developed system 
of water distribution for urban areas, a mir-db or 
superintendent of water was chosen to supervise the 
application of these regulations. To distribute water 
according to the provisions of the sharia regarding 
the habh-t skurb, right in the use of water, and ghuffa, 
or pre-emptive right, was the mir-db's responsibility. 
To ensure complete equity, the mir-dé appointed, with 
the approval of the community, several mudlawallis 
who oversaw the distribution of the shares. He was 
also assisted by shigirds who performed the work 
during the actual irrigation process. The regulations. 
tried to prevent various abuses, such as taking vater 
out of tura by bribing the mir-db and others, which 
reflect the acute competition between the users of 
water during the summer months. Each user of 
distributed water paid a fixed fee to the mired (ior 
the rates sec the Adndn-ndme published in JESHO, 
xift, 116), who acted as tax-farmer for the govern- 
ment. The revenue deriving from mir-dbivye, to- 
gether with certain connected dues for Konya, 
amounted to 90,000 akéas in 907/1501 (see Bagvekràlet. 
Argivi, Tapu no. 40) and to 150,000 aBZas in 1046/1636 
(see R. Murphey, op. cit). The function of mir-db, 
apparently originally a Persian institution (see 
Istakhri, Persian tr. ed. I, Afshar, Tehran 1347, 206-7; 
Tadkiral al-mulak, ed. V. Minorsky, London 1943, 
84), was performed in other parts of Anatolia some- 
times under the name of sw aghast (seo EwliyS Celebi, 
ii, 39%, ili, 29). Ewliya Celebi made the remark that, 
if it were not for the su aghast, the populace would 
have murdered one another. (For the organisation 
of water use within the village, see X, de Planhol, 
9p. cit. 325-6.) 

As to the techniques used in harnessing water, the 
Anatolian peasant usually used the simple method 
of channelling water from the rivers through kharks. 
Or arts, but the methods of drawing up water by 
means of animal-powered wheels or dóldós and small 
dams were used. (For am interesting example of 
building dams for irrigation in the Karamán province, 
see JESHO, xift, 123.) 

City water systems. The supply of water to 
the towns was the second main area of concern for 
the Ottomans. The Ottoman water system in the 
towns before 857/1453 has not been studied. However, 
it is known that after the conquest of Istanbul the 
Ottomans developed quite a sophisticated water 
system for the city, and applied this system too in 
other cities in the empire, notably in Jerusalem and 
Mecca. In Istanbul, the most complex and best- 
studied example, we see that the system consisted 
cf collecting in reservoirs or bends (Pers. band) 
the waters from the two hilly areas in the outskirts 
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Of the city, namely the Khilkal valley and the 
Belgrad forest, and then bringing this water under- 
ground in huge pipes and over aqueducts to high 
Points ín the city. Water towers or su lerásis were 
Constructed to keep the water at a high level and 
water depots, maslaks and maksams, distributed the 
water in different directions. In order to construct 
and maintain the system, an extensive organisation 
grew up under the chief architect or khdssa miSma 
bashi and the superintendent of the water conduit 
workers or the su yoldisdarl náglrl, The construction 
and maintenance of the water works was financed and 
organised by awhaf, either of individuals or of sul- 
tans. The main water conduits and aqueducts came 
into being to bring water to the complexes surround- 
ing the great mosques which, as we know, served as 
the nuclei for the development of the city (see 
ISTANBUL]. The mainstay of this water system was 
created through efforts under two sultans, Mehemmed 
II and Suleymin I. In the winter of 861/1456 Me- 
hemmed II gave orders "to bring into the city from 
the countryside an abundance of water through 
aqueducts” (Kritovoulos, History of Mehmed the 
Conqueror, tr. Riggs, Princeton 1954, 105). The 
Byzantine water works, pipes and aqueducts which 
had been left tc fall into ruin during the last cen- 
turies of the empire, were re-discovered and used 
‘by the Conqueror to create the first Ottoman water 
system (see Tursun Beg, The History of Mehemmed 
the Conqueror, ed. Inalak and Murphey, Chicago 
1978, 55-6). Dalman and Wittek (Der Valens- 
Aquadukt, 11) maintain that these works were con- 
centrated on those areas of the Khalkall valley 
closest to the city. The Kli-Ceshme or forty foun- 
tains constructed by the Conqueror at the Valens 
acqueduct or Bozdoghan-Kemeri received its water 
from this conduit. The rapid increase in the city's 
population, first under Bayezid 11 and then under 
Süleymán 1 (see israsBUL), together with the con- 
struction of major mosques under these sultans, led 
to a search for water sources at a greater distance. 
1t was under Süleymàn I that the second major 
water project was carried out, this time collecting 
mainly the waters of the Kaghldkhane valley which 
also had been used for the water supply of Byzan- 
tium up until 1204 (Dalman and Wittek, 1-9). 
Dalman and Wittek (14-15) show that the main aque- 
ducts or su-Aemeris on this line were the work of the 
architect Sin&n, who built them first in 961/1554 and 
then a second time in 971/1564 after heavy rains 
had destroyed them, In constructing their water 
works, the Ottomans made use of the remains of the 
Byzantine water conduits and aqueducts as well 
as employing native Greek experts (a certain master 
called Kiriz Nicola is mentioned by Selantkt, Tarfkh, 
5) among the sw yoldjulart. It may be suggested at 
this point that the Ottomans borrowed from the 
Roman-Byzantine system some hydrological tech- 
niques and, combining them with their own tradi- 
tions evolved quite a complex organisation to supply 
water for their huge capital city, Sultan Stleyman’s 
extensive water pipeline brought to the city and to 
his newly-constructed mosque abundant water, 
which was distributed to a number of new fountains. 
A report by Sindn himself of Safar 976/August 1568 
(Atif Efendi Library, ms, 1734, fols, 256b-261b) 
gives the following details about the situation at 
that date. The water newly supplied by both the 
Kaghldkhane and Klrk-Ceshme water pipelines 
amounted to 8: dile (one tile is traditionally defined 
as the amount of water passing through a pipe of 
given dimensions in 24 hours, or approximately 











6o m?, seo Dalman and Wittek, 20-1). At tho time of 
low water level, out of 95 private and public foun- 
tains existing at this date, 64 had been recently 
constructed. The 95 fountains took up 38 Hile of the 
total water supply (in 1945, 1. Tanigik found in 
Istanbul alone 219 public fountains of Ottoman 
times), In addition, Istanbul had 15 maslak using 5 
lüle and gamish’ (one-fourth of a liile), x8 wells 
using 5 lile and z masura (one-eighth of a hile). The 
remainder of the water went to the Palaces and gar- 
dens of the Sultan and grandees in the city, as well 
as to the public bath houses. The basic system was 
expanded upon by suceeding sultans, particularly in 
connection with newly-constructed mosques (see for 
an example, Ta?rikh-i djámi*-i gharif-í. Nür-i Oth- 
máni, i» TOEM Suppl, Istanbul r335-7/1917-19, 
26-31). They constructed new reservoirs and water 
lines, extending those already in existence in the 
two main areas of Kághfdkháne and Khalkall. 

Water sources found and brought to the city 
through government initiative belonged to the mirë 
wakf or state-controlled endowments and were placed 
under the control of the relevant waf’s administra 
tion, which was algo responsible for meeting repair 
expenses. Fearing lest the water supply specified 
for the use of imperial mosques, palaces and public 
fountains be cut short, miri waAf waters were not 
allowed to be used for any other purpose. Constant 
inspection to ensure their proper use was carried out 
by the su yoldjularl, who even bad the authority 
to enter houses for investigation. When a new 
charitable institution, a mosque, bath or fountain 
was to be built, its founder was first required to find 
à water source outside the city. This water was 
brought to the city by means of a device called 
katma, that is, the adding of newly-discovered 
water to the main water conduits of the miri wak/. 
This &aima water could be taken from the main 
conduits only at certain specified points. Upon 
application, the sultan gave his formal permission. 
for the use of katma and recognised ownership 
rights over this water in a special firman. The 
Sar principles required that such a procedure 
be followed. Many wells were dug in order to exploit 
underground water as a further addition to tbe city's 
water supply. Such waters became the property of the 
individuals who discovered them. Despite the close 
watch kept over the miri wak/f waters, there were 
many instances of diverting of water by individuals 
for private use. The government therefore closed a 
strip of land adjacent to the water line to new con- 
struction and assigned the populace of twelve villages 
as guardians and repairers of the water lines outside 
the city. To meet the water needs of the city popu- 
lation, water from the public fountains was distri- 
buted in waterbags by sakas or sabkds, The sabhds 
were organised in two corporations, the arka sabalart 
or human water-carriers, and the ai sadalart or horse 
water-carriers, who were in competition with one 
another, 

Tn repairing and enlarging the water system of 
Mecca dating from ‘Abbisid times, the Ottomans 
made use of the organisation which they evolved in 
Istanbul. They sent a team of experts to carry out 
the construction, and using black slaves and others 
organised a maintenance crew along the lines of the 
su yoldjulart organisation of Istanbul, 
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9. IRRIGATION IN PRE-2OTH CENTURY MUSLIM INDIA 


Lakes, tanks, wells and artificial canals have 
supplemented rain water in the subcontinent since 
ancient times. With the establishment of the Dihit 
Sultanate in the beginning of the 7th/rsth century, 
traditional irrigation technology began to undergo 
a change, owing to the arrival of skilled architects 
from Central Asia; in particular, the construction 
of wells with Persian wheels and of large canals 
provides a clue to the introduction of certain mechani- 
eal devices and the progress of civil engineering in 
India during the 7th/rsth and 8th/x4th centuries, 
‘This section of the article is divided into three parts: 
the first on lakes and tanks, the second on wells, 
and the third on artificial canals, 

‘The Turkish conquerors were the first dividers 
of the water from the land in the districts of in- 
mumerable rivers and boundless swamps in Bengal, 
They built dykes, roads and tanks and, consequent 
upon it, the reclamation of vast tracts of land was 
possible in Deltaic Bengal. Accordiag to Djtzdjant, 
the dykes made the movement of people and cattle 
possible during the rainy season, while the water 
flowing through the channels could be diverted to 
the paddy fields, in case failure of the monsoon 
caused scarcity. 

The first lake built by Sultan Shams al-Din Iitut- 
mish (607-33/r211-36 {g-v.]) outside the capital 
city of Dihli was called the Hawd-i Sulfant (also 
Hawd- Shamsi). The mediaeval Indo-Persian writers 
mention it as a reservoir constructed for supplying 
drinking water to the city of Dihli, but Ibn Battüta's 
reference to the cultivation of the seasonal fruits 
and vegetables at its sides during the summer 
shows that the water was used for irrigation also. 
Ibn Batiüta also informs us that it was two miles 
long by half that breadth. ‘Igamf alludes to the 
Caskma-yi aftab ("sun spring", Le. the famous 
Süradj Künd near Dill) as its source of water. The 
details furnished by Sultan Firüz-Sbáh and the com- 
piler of the Sia FirürShiki about its repair 
contain reference to the original channels that were 
led off from the river Djamuná to tbe lake. These 
channels supplemented the rain water which sufficed 
for the whole year. 

Like Ilutmish, his nobles also evinced keen in- 
terest in public utility works. Evidence from con- 
temporary epigraphic sources shows that, during his 
and his successors’ reigns, a number of lakes and 
tanks were constructed in the provinces. In Palwal 
(in Haryana State) a tank was excavated in 6os/r211. 
Another inscription found at Bart Khata (in the Dis- 
trict of Nagawr in Radjasthan) meations the construc- 
tion of a lake by the officer Mas'üd, son of Abmad 
Khaldil, in 629/:232. lt must have provided relief 
both to the cultivators and travellers in the torrid 
climato of the desert. 

Little information is available about the excava- 
tion of lakes and tanks in Dibli as well as in provinces 
during the Khaldil and the Tughlukid periods. 
Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldit is credited with having 
taken an interest in developing irrigation in his 
empire for the progress of agriculture, By the 
time he occupied the throne of DihlI (695/1296), the 
Hawd-i Shamsi had silted up and the city had ex- 
panded considerably. Therefore, he had the Hawg 
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cleared of silt and its embankments repaired. More- 
over, he ordered the construction of a new lake, 
larger in area than the Hawd-i Skamsi, outside the 
"wall of his new capital of Sli (near Dibl), and 
this came to be known as the Hawd-i khdss. Darani's 
reference to the bdla-band-i Siri, contained in his 
account of the construction of the beautiful build- 
ings by Sultan Firiz-Shah (752-90/r351-88) thereo: 
tends to suggest that the dam was built with lofty 
embankments for the storage of rain water in the 
nearby area, The construction of these royal lakes 
considerably raised the water level in the area, and 
thus reduced the depth of the irrigation wells in 
the area around, 

‘The Tughlukid period is marked by much improve- 
ment in irrigation facilities in the empire. The 
number of lakes and tanks increased, not only ir 
Dihli but in the provincial towns also. The con- 
temporary Persian epigraphs mention the construc- 
tion of lakes in Bihar Sharif (Bihar State), Gath 
Mukhtasar (Distr, Ghaziabad, U.P.) and Manglore 
(Distr, Sabaranpir, U.P.), An inscription at Nagawr 
informs us that the muéfa® (governor), Malik Fictz b. 
Mubammad, constructed a large lake in Nagawr and 
named it Firüz Sághar (Hindi sagar “‘sea"). 

The lakes constructed im Dihll are important as 
reflecting the progress being made in civil engineering 
on the one hand, and the concern of the succeeding 
sultans in causing to be constructed more beauti- 
ful lakes and tanks than those built earlier on the 
other hand. For instance, Sultan Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluk constructed aqueducts over the lake in 
Tughlukabad, whose traces can still be seen. Referen- 
ces are also found to the lakes built curing the reigns 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk and Sultan Firaz- 
Shah. The anonymous author of the official history, 
Sirat-i Firiés-Shahi, and hagiographies, mention the 
famous lakes of Dihli, such as the Hawd4 Tughluk- 
Sah, Hawd-i Kutlugh Khan, Hawd-i Shahzada Fath 
Khan and Hawd-i Shahzada Mubérak Khan. In the 
provinces, the lakes constructed in Dawlatabad and 
‘Hisar Firüzá are worth mentioning. Sultan Mubam- 
mad b. Tughluk's Hawd, built on a considerable 
height in the fort of Dawlatabad, can be seen today. 
In Hisar Firüzá, Sultan Flrüz-Sháh also had a cistern 
built in 754/1353 on a raised platform. It was origi- 
nally constructed for supplying water to the ditch 
excavated around the fort, but after water from the 
mewly-constructed canals became available, its 
water was used in the gardens and flower beds inside 
the fort. 

In the oth/rsth century, cisterns appear to have 
been constructed by the rulers of the regional king- 
doms that arose in the wake of Timir’s invasion 
of India (800/1398). The construction of fountains 
in Djawnpūr, Gudjarat and other cities in the plains 
led to the construction of cisterns, as their water, 
Slowing through narrow channels from a height, could 
make the fountains work. Babur’s description of lakes 
in the Pandjab also testifies to the fact that old 
Jakes were kept under repair, while new ones were 
excavated in the new towns. As the id's assigned 
by the king to nobles in lieu of cash salary and 
allowances were hereditary, at least in practice 
during the pre-Mughal times, the assignees con- 
structed tanks in their lands for the extension of 
cultivation and horticulture. For instance, Yüsuf b. 
Mullä Dihakan, tho munșif or judge of the pargand 
of Cawnd, in 952/1545 constructed a beautifully- 
patterned tank in his administrative charge during 
the reign of Shir Shah Sir. 

Later on, the Mughal emperors, and the Dakani 


























sultans of Bidar, Golkonda, Bidjapir and Abmad- 
nagar, established reservoirs. Allusions to these 
reservoirs in contemporary inscriptions provide in- 
sights into the skill employed in their construction. 
‘The Mubammad-Nad, a reservoir built at Bidjapir in 
3465/1751-2 by Afdal Khan, is a great feat of en- 
xineering. Similarly, the huge tank-like well with 
roou's was built with the money of Tadj Sultan, the 
wife of Sultan ‘Adil Shab in BidjGpir. The Pant- 
Mahall (water-palace) at Nádrüg and the tank of Ma 
Sabiba at Haydarabad are notable exemples, 

In the r2th/x6th century, the amirs of Sind and. 
the two rulers Haydar ‘All and Tipa Sultan [g.vv.] 
of Mysore maintained the traditions of the early 
rulers. Tpi Sultan took special interest in irriga- 
tion questions, building new tanks and repairing old 
ones. The huge tank built by lim in Doradii possesses 
a huge embankment about z', miles long, and at 
places is 45 feet high. He also rewarded other people 
who constructed tanks. The *ümils (revenue collec- 
tors) were entrusted with the responsibility of main- 
taining the tanks in the kingdom. AU these lakes 
and tanks from mediaeval times existed till the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, but with the modern ex- 
pansion of the towns and cities many of them have 
been filled in and the land used for residential pur- 
poses. In South India, however, they still survive 
and are used as picnic spots. 

As for the construction of wells, they are mentioned 
in our sources either as tah or bain or bolt, The 
bain and boli [gv.) are step-wells, meant for 
the use of men and animals. Evidence available 
about the (ai is interesting in so far as it reflects 
on the use of the Persian wheel to lift water from 
the deep vells in areas around Dihlt during the early 
Sultanate period, indicating, from its comparative 
costliness, considerable local prosperity. Only fairly 
opulent farmers could afford the installation of 
this water-lifting machine, 

Sources from the 8th/rgth century refer to the 
sikija and the farkk set up on the wells that were 
owned both by the state and by the cultivators. 
AL*Umarl in his Masdlik l-absár was informed by an 
Indian traveller in Arabia, Shaykh Mubarak of 
Cambay (Gudjarãt), at some time in the beginning of 
Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk’s reign (725-52/1325- 
51), that people in and arourd Dihl set up Persian 
‘wheels on the wells to water their fields and gardens. 
The writer refers to the Persian wheels as saudHi, 
whereas the contemporary Indo-Persian writers use 
rather the term éarAd. An interesting anecdote related 
in the Djazdmi* al-kalim about Shaykh Nizam al- 
Din Awliya? suggests the presence of the Persian 
wheel in Diblt in the preceding century, It tells us that 
Shaykh Nizàm al-Din once came across à "erii set 
up on a well. The cultivator who was driving the 
Dullocks for lifting water, exhorted the animals, say- 
ing äge barh, äge bark ("speed up, speed up") in à 
melodious tone. The sound produced by tbe motion of 
the wheels and the voice of the peasant had such 
an effect on the Shaykh that he immediately passed 
into a state of ecstasy. 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firüz-Shahi 
states that darkhs were set on wells around the 
newly-constructed Hawd-i Shahzāda-y Mubárak- 
Shah outside the capital Firiizabad. The Hawd was 
filled with the water lifted from the wells in the 
summer when the rain water was exhausted. He 
further informs us that the income from the lake was 
endowed by Sultan Firüz-Shàh for the benefit of the 
Poor. The work also contains references to the 
buckets (dalws) made of metal (iron) instead of Ailza 
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(pitchers or pottery vessels), hanging down the wheel 
‘by means of chain of ropes. The Persian term dalab 
also occurs in the same passage, signifying the surtace 
wheel which was used to lift water from the hated. | 
‘The dalab was used to lift water from the open 
surface of tanks or rivers, the pitchers or buckets 
‘being fixed on the rim of the wheel, which was re- 
volved by the hand. 

Later sources reveal that the use of the Persian 
wheel was quite widespread in North India. Kabir, 
who flourished during the gth/rsth and the first 
decades of the roth/16th century, refers to it in his 
verses when he likens the rosary used by the exter- 
nalists to the garland of vessels attached to a rahaf 
(Hindi equivalent of the Persian wheel). As Kabir 
lived most of his life in Benares, we may assume that 
he found the Persian wheel being used in the region 
of modern eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

Like Indo-Persian writers, Shaykh Zayn, the 
sadr or minister of Babur, mentions, the Zarkh. In. 
925/1519 when Babur crossed the Djhelurn river and 
occupied Bherà (Sargodh’ District in Pakistan), he 
found Persian wheels as a common means of irriga- 
tion there. The orchards and the sugar-cane and 
paddy-fields were irrigated with the water of wells 
lifted thus. Later on, when he occupied the territories 
of Lhawr, Dipülpür and Sirbind (932/1525-5), he 
found everywhere the peasants irrigating their fields 
by means of the Persian wheel, and he describes its 
structure thus: "They make two circles of ropes long 
enough to suit the depth of the well, fix strips of 
wood between them, and on these fasten pitchers. | 
‘The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are 
put over the well-wheel, At one end of the wheel 
axle, a second wheel is fixed, and close to it another 
on an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock 
turns; its teeth catch in the teeth of the second, 
so that the whee! with the pitchers is turned. A 
trough is set up where the water empties from the 
pitchers, and from this the water is conveyed every- 
whero”, Shaykh Zayn says however that in India, 
other methods of irrigation are used, including the 
Jeather bucket (daras) liited out of water by yoked | 
‘oxen, whilst dhekli, based on the lever system, which 
Js still in use, was most common. 

Gradually, use of the Persian whee! svems to have 
spread everywhere during the Mughal period, but 
they were especially numerous in the Pandjab, 
the most prosperous region. Even on average culti- 
vator there could afford to sct up a Persian wheel on 
his well, which had been built of bricks and plas- 
tered with lime, despite the expenditure. Mughal 
historians like Abu 'l-Fadl, Hamid al-Din Láhóri, 
Yüsuf Mirak and Sudjon Ra% Bhandari, mention it as. 
one of the commonest means of irrigation iu North 
India, but since the turn of the 19th century, it 
have been generally replaced by tube-wells. 

As for the harnessing of rivers for irrigation 
purposes, the construction of large artificial canals 
began in the reign of Sultan ‘AMM? al-Din Kheldit 
(695-715/1296-1315) towards the close of the 8th/r3th 
ceutury. Amir Khusraw refers to a deep and wide 
canal built by Ghazi Malik in the territory of Multàn. 
when he describes the revolt of the army and people 
of Multan against the governor Mughaltay. Besides 
this, Ghàzi Malik seems to have constructed canals 
in Multán and Dipülpür units. Barant adds that 
in every territory where Ghazi Malik served as 
governor, he constructed canals for the progress of 
agriculture there. The Inski-i Mahra contains à 
nishdn (official document) issued by the governor 
of Multan, Mabri, in the reign of Firüz-Shh, to an. 
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official, Kamal Tadi, asking the latter to carry on 
the repair work of the old canals. Three canals, 
Disi Ndjirwdh, Dis-yi Kufbwdh and Dit 
Khidrwdh, are mentioned, and must have been 
constructed by GhàzI Malile before his accession to 
the throne in 720/1320. 

The credit for constructing a number of canals 
in the region between the river Sutled) and Diblt 
goes to Firdz-Shah. First, the vast arid tract of 
Haryàai, where only one crop was raised during 
the rainy season in a year, attracted the royal atten- 
tion. In 255/1354, he laid down the foundations 
of the city of Hisar Firdza (modern Hisar) and then 
constructed a double system of canals, the head- 
waters of which were drawn both from the Sutledj 
and the Djamuna rivers. The Sutled) canal, named 
Dlügh-Khári, flowing through Rupar and Sichind 
town, met the Djamuna canal called RAdilwah near 
the new city of Hiir Flrüzá. Both of them passed 
via Karnal, At Hisar Firüzi, they discharged their 
water through a single channel into the ditch around 
the city. Yahya Sirhindi supplements Shams-i 
Siradj SAfIf when he informs us that the construction 
of canals started in 756/1355. Besides tbe Djamuná 
and Sutledj canals, he mentions another canal cut 
from the Sutledi, the waters of which were conducted 
up to Djhadjhar (a town in Rohtak Distr.), irrigating 
a vast arid tract of 96 59, miles. In 757/1356, another 
canal was excavated from the Ghaggar river. This 
flowed past the fort of Sirsuli (town) and reached 
Harni Kherā. The most important canal was the 
Djamuna canal (later called western Djamuna canal) 
that was also cut from the Djamund and conducted 
to the capital city of Firizabad, Besides, the Salma 
canal (later Khanpar ha redid) was dug in the Siwalile 
hills and the waters of Sirsilf and Salima were 
diverted into it, It flowed past Shihabad town (to 
the south of Ambala). Like their master, some of 
Firüz Sháh's nobles also appear to have excavated 
irrigation channels in their (Md's, e.g. the Sirat-i 
Firür-Shahi informs us that Khāni Djahān Maķbūl 
planted gardens end constructed canals, serais and 
bazars in his 54/4‘. 

All these canals were kept under repair by the 
later Sultans of Dibfi, Though Babur complains 
that there were no artificial canals in India, although 
they could easily be constructed at a number of 
places even in the plains, Shaykh Zayn refers to 
the canal of Firüz-Shàh flowing via Dihadibar, as well 
as the canal in the affd® held by Dilawar Khan 
Lodi's maternal uncle in the foothills of the Pandjab 
(Diayswal pargend), Babur's description of the 
territorial unit of Candari also contradicts him, 
for he found there much running water through chan- 
nels. We find allusions in the Afsdnd-yi Shahin to 
the dams and canals in Orissa, and these appear to 
have existed there before the Afehin conquest of 
the rexion in 980/1572. 

Likewise, the Mughal historians furnish infor- 
mation about the repair of the old and the con- 
struction of new canals. According to Abw 'I-Fadl, 
first Shihab al-Din Abmad Khan repaired the Firaz- 
Shih's Djamunà canal, as it had silted during the 
early years o[ Akbar's reign. Later, another officer 
of Akbar, Nar al-Din Muhammad Tarkhin, had the 
same canal repaired a second time, The reign of 
 Djabán witnessed the digging of new canals in 
different territorios. Shah Djahin also increased 
tie length of Firdz-Shih’s Djammuna canal by reopen- 
ing it in the hills at Khidribád, and brought its 
water up to Sháh-Djahànàbàd (Dihlf). This came to 
be known both as Nalir-i bihisht andl the Nahr- fayd. 
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Shth Djahán's noble, Aşālat Khän, built a dam on 
the Karnal stream and made its water flow into a 
channel so that the land around might be irrigated. 

During the same reign, a number of small canals 
were built in the upper Bar! Dó?àb (Pandjab), the 
best-known of which was the Shdh-máhr. Tt was 
brought from the Ravi in the hills near Radipur. It 
flowed as far as Lahawr, covering 84 miles. Two other 
canals were led off from the same point, one to 
Pathankot and the other to Batala, ‘All Mardin Khan 
is also credited with the construction of a canal 
from the Tavi river for watering his gardens at 
Sodhri near Waziribid in the upper Raéna Dó?'àb 
‘which was 30 miles long. The canals were constructed 
in the regions of Multán and Sind also during the 
same reign. 

In South India as well, the canals seem to have 
been a common means of irrigation since aucient 
times. Evidence available suggests that brick em- 
bankments were built to protect them from inunda- 
tion. But the general practice in the South was that of 
water-storage, For instance, there were thousands 
of canals in Baglana cut from the river, and they 
supplied water to every village and town during the 
xxth/x7th century. Tipa Sultdn, however, built a 
large canal in the tradition of the Muslim rulers of 
North India. In 1797 he constructed a dam across 
the Kavari, « fow miles west of Sringapatam, with 
an embankment 7o feet high. 

This irrigation system survived till the close of 
the roth century, when the modern canal system 
began. The Persian wheel also became obsolete, 
owing to the introduction of tube-well technology, 
so that in the Pandjab and western Uttar Pradesh 
they have almost disappeared. 
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10, IRRIGATION 1 TRANSOXIANA. [see Supplement]. 


31, ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MODERN IRRIGATION 


The use of water for irrigation in agricultural 
production is widely practised in the cultivated areas 
of the Muslim world where constraints of low and 
episodic natural precipitation limit yields on existing 
new crops or inhibit the introduction of a wider range 
of crops. Such areas include the desert lands of north 
Africa, the Arabian Peninsula, Iran, Central Asia 
and the Indian sub-continent, the semi-arid zones 
generally lying adjacent to the deserts, the Mediterra- 
nean zone and, in South Asia and Asia proper, the 
dry tropical climatic regions. The greater part of 
the Muslim world is encompassed by this definition, 
It should be added that there is scientific evidence 
that a process of desertification is affecting the semi- 
desert margins over wide areas. In consequence, 
it is possible that the surface area where irrigation 
is essential to agriculture is gradually extending, 
not least in the Sahel of Africa. In all except the dry 
tropical zones, the use of irrigation permits stabilisa- 
tion of output of staple winter grain crops by off- 
setting fluctuations in annual rainfall and allows 
cultivations of summer vegetable and other cash 
cropping which would otherwise be difficult or 
impossible. In the dry tropics, where hot and wet 
summers alternate with hot but dry winters, irriga- 
tion mainly functions as am aid to cultivation in 
the winter months. 

Irrigation has taken on a special significance in 
recent decades as population growth has tended 
to accelerate and as the need has increased for states 
to provide reliable and augmenting food supplies 
from domestic sources, While some success has been 
achieved in encouraging greater use of dryland areas 
under mechanised systems and with new improved 
seed varieties, most governments have attempted 
to reduce the growing and adverse imbalance be- 
tween domestic supply and consumption of food- 
stuffs through expansion of the area under irrigated 
cultivation and better use of existing water supplies 
in traditional areas. Governments have played 
the major role in a drive common throughout the 
Muslim territories to increase the volume of irrigation 
water at the disposal of their agricultural sectors. 
Irrigation budgets have often dominated financial 
allocations to agricultural development, especially 
jn countries such as ‘Ira, Iran and Egypt, In the 
latter country, the continued engineering of the 
River Nile, culminating with the completion of 
the Aswan High Dam in 1970, was the main economic 
preoccupation of the state for much of the modern 
period. For ‘Irak, too, hydraulic works on the 
Tigris and Eaphrates for flood control, water storage 
and generation of hydro-electric power made a large 
and important claim on national resources, beginning 
with the first financial allocations of the Iraq De- 
velopment Board in the 1951-2 fiscal year. The second 
Iranian development plan (1334/1955-6 to 1341/1962) 
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was above all concerned with the construction of stor- 
age dams on the main river systems of the country, 
including the Diz, Sal Rüd and Karadi structures. 

Rapid and expensive adoption of irrigation proj- 
ects has not always been zccomplished with regio- 
nal co-operation or with 2 critical appreciation of 
the appropriateness of irrigation technology borrowed. 
from the industrialised states of the world. Exploit- 
tation of the irrigation potential of the Euphrates 
in the period since the Second World War has brought. 
conflicts between riparian states on the division of 
waters, as storage facilities in Turkey, Syria and 
‘Ira have been constructed without co-ordination. In 
1974 and 1975 the flow of the Euphrates at HIt ín 
Irak fell to unprecedented levols (9.02 milliard cu- 
bic metres in 1974 and 9.42 milliard cubic metres in 
1975) as a result of new water storage reservoirs 
built in the states upstream. In contrast, close liai- 
son was maintained between Egypt and Sudan during 
the course of the creation of Lake Nasser behind the 
Aswan High Dam, both to ensure agreement on the 
division of waters and to provide for the settlement 
of communities displaced from the lands submerged 
beneath water level. 

A slow response by traditional agricultural 
areas to the demands of a larger and often higher 
Consuming population led to increasing state inter- 
vention iu irrigation affairs with perceptible effect 
from rosa, though particularly from 1958 in Arab 
countries and from 1962 in Iran. With few exceptions, 
governments favoured centrally financed and con- 
trolled irrigation projects, which demanded imported 
technology and sophisticated management of land, 
water and farmers by the national bureaucracy. 
Irrigation developments in the Muslim world have 
witnessed damaging failures in selecting techniques 
of an appropriate type by scale and technology. In 
Tran, the Diz irrigation scheme foundered in part, 
since large farming units created to work the area 
proved unmanageable. The Libyan government- 
controlled Kufra irrigation scheme in the south 
of the country, a show-piece designed to demonstrate 
Libya's ability to utilise oil revenues to set up per- 
manent non-oil assets, is one of the many high- 
technology irrigation projects established in the 
oilexporting states of the Middle East and north 
Africa which have out-stripped indigenous economic 
and technical resources and have added little to 
the sum of domestic food production. 

Sources of irrigation water have changed only in- 
significantly in recent years. Surface and ground 
water are the mainstays for irrigation water provision, 
though a number of richer states, notably Sa‘ndi 
Arabia and Kuwayt, have made use of desalinised 
sea water on a very small scale at extremely high 
cost. Pumping of irrigation water from deep aquifers, 
of which the Kufra scheme is an example, has in- 
creased in importance, though in many cases water 
extraction is faster than replenishment rates or 
comes from fossil water reservoirs, with clear im- 
plications for the longevity of these sources, Con- 
siderable scope remains in the area for more efficient 
use of existing water resources, rather than the 
expensive creation of new ones. 

‘The total area of irrigated land in the Muslim 
world bas grown very slowly, despite large allocations. 
of resources for the construction of reservoirs and 
irrigation schemes, In the Middle Eastern heartland 
of the Muslim world, the proportion of agricultural 
land under irrigation bas remained more or less un- 
changed at a quarter of the total. Individual states 
have improved their positions somewhat, above all 





Egypt, whero the Aswan dam has increased both the 
total area under irrigation and the area under peren- 
nial cropping. Estimates of relative reliance on 
irrigation for the main Muslim states are shown 
in Table r, including both traditional and modern 
systems. 

The strongth of traditional systems has beea much 
eroded in recent years. Underground water channels, 
kanát, failadj ot kariz, have been generally neglected 
and many have fallen into disuse. The diesel pump 
has widely replaced other manual and animal-power- 
ed water lifting systems. Meanwhile, the addition 
of new irrigated areas served by modern systems of 
water storage has been offset by losses of irrigated 
land rendered infertile through growing alkalinity 
and salinity as a result of bad water management, 
inadequate provision of drainage facilities and in- 
appropriate cropping patterns, Most countries of the 
arid and semi-arid zone are affected by this problem, 
though none worse than ‘Irak, where it is estimated 
that more land is lost annually through the effects 
of soi! salinity than is reclaimed by developments 
projects, 

Despite the expenditure of considerable funds on, 
and the economic dedication of governments to 
the expansion of the irrigated area in the recent 
ast, results expressed in real gains in land under 
cultivation and crop production have been disap- 
pointing in most areas of the Muslim world. 


Table r 
Percentage of cultivated land under irrigation in the 
Middle East. 
Babrayn 8 
Cyprus 16 
Egypt x00 
lran 20 
rik 50 
Jordan 7 
Katar (Qatar) 100 
Kuwayt 100 
Lebanon 20 
Libya 8 
Saudi Arabia Bo 
Syria 10 
Turkey 7 
United Arab Emirates 100 
Yemen (North) 10 
Yemen (South) 80 


Bibliography: D. A. Caperona, Water laws 
in Moslem countries, FAO Development Paper, 
43, Rome 1954 (many other papers in this same 
FAO series are concerned with modern develop- 
ments in irrigation in the Muslim world); UNESCO, 
Utilisation of saline water, Arid Zone Research 
Series IV, Paris 1956; G, B. Cressey, Qanats, 
ares and foggeras, in Geogr, Review, xlviii (1958), 
27-44; J. A. Allan, K. S. McLachlan and E. T. 
Fenrose, Libya—agriculture and economic develop- 
ment, London 1973; J. A. Allan, The Kufrah agri- 
cultural schemes, in Geogr. Jmal, calü/i (1976), 
48-36; R. M. Burrell, S. Hoyle, K. S. McLachlan 
and C. Parker, The developing agriculture of the 
Middle East, London 1976; O. Aresvik, The agri- 
cultural development of Ian, New York-Washington 
1976; D. L. Johnson, The human face of desertifi- 
cation, in Economic Geography, lili/4 (1977); 
D. Dalby, R. J. Harrison Church and F, Bezzaz 
(eds.), Drought in Africa 2, African Environment 
Special Report 6, International African Institute, 
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12. ORNAMENTAL USES OF WATER IN MUSLIM INDIA 


1n a land so dependent generally on the summer 
monsoon, where there are few permanent sources 
of water away from the great rivers and their sur- 
rounding terrain where the water-table is high, 
human settlement depends on artificial means of 
conserving water from one rainy season to the next. 
These means, which apply to the domestic water 
supply as well as to agriculture, have been described 
FILAWA, v; for canals see also Naur. Many of these 
utilitarian works, however, are frequently ornament- 
ed and decorated beyond the call of functionalism, 
and are consequently described here. 

Many water monuments were constructed before 
the coming of the Muslims, who continued not only 
their function and form (except for (he elimination 
of figural ornament and the introduction of the arch) 
but also their maintenance through civil or waAf 
funds. The simplest examples are large open reser- 
voirs in and around towns (commonly called “tanks” 
in India; see Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v., 
for etymologies; also iat, idld’0, and in the case of 
‘Muslim constructions also bawd), of all shapes but 
commonly rectangular, sometimes with masonry 
surrounds and steps leading well below the average 
water-level; as the water was used or dried up more 
steps would be exposed, the shelves being convenient 
for personal ablutions or for washing clothes; 
pavilions (kügkh, Zhatri) may be added mainly for 
ornament [see further on these, above, 9}. Similar 
masonry surrounds (gif) may be provided on river 
banks or on artificial lakes caused by damming u 
valley (e.g. the Anäsāgar at Adjmēr, the Picholà at 
Udaypur [4.1.]). Since open expanses of water cause a 
perceptible change in the microclimate, buildings 
might be sited to take advantage of the cooling 
effects of evaporation (eg. Fleüz Shàh's madrasa 
and other structures on two sides of the Hawz Khass 
at Dihll [pr], Mabmüd Shah's palace, tho tombs 
and the mosque at Sarkédj [sec GUpIARAT and miwp, 
vii, Indo-Muslim architecture]; and many pleasances 
may be sited in the middle of an artificial tank (e.g. 
Djahingr’s Hiran Minar complex at Shaykhupira, 
the tombs of Shér Shah and Salim Shab at Sasaram 
ig], Mughal kiosks at Nárnaw! [g..], the Zafar 
Maball in the Hayat Bakhsh garden in the Dihit fort 
[see plan, Vol. 11, 266 above); the tombs would have 
Deen used as pleasant retreats during the owners’ 
lifetime. 

Tanks and artificial lakes fed from constant sources 
naturally need provision to be made for the escape 
of surplus water; overflow tunnels and sluices may 
occasionally be sumptuously decorated, as at 
Sarkhédj in Gudjarit, but the simpler structures 
in the local quartzite at Dihit have a monumental 
beauty of their own, c.g. that on a water-channel 
off the Nadjafgath canal at Wazlrábüd, with an 
included silt (and fish?) trap; those on the band 
connecting Tughlukabad with ‘Adilabad (see plan, 
Vol. 11, 257 above), whereby the low-lying fields 
to the south of Tughlukab@d could be flooded to a 
depth of some 2 m. to create an artificial lake for 
the defence of the citadel and leaving Ghiyaty al- 
Din’s tomb as an isolated outpost; and, more com- 
plex, a two-storeyed sluiced dam, called Sat pula, 
built into the south wall of Mubammad b. Tughluk's 

















Djabanpanah to regulate the storage of water within 
the city; analyses, photographs and measured 
drawing of all these in Yamamoto ei alii, Delhi, iii 

‘The simple well does not much lend itself to orna- 
mentation, but may form part of a complex, such as 
Diabangir caused to be constructed at day's-march 
intervals along the road to Kashmir, of sard’i + 
mosque + well, water from the latter being taken up 
by £aras [see FILAHA, v] to irrigate a small flower- 
garden. The step-well (basii [gw], however, is 
most frequently decorative as well as functional, 
providing chambers at various levels close to the 
water's edge to provide cool retreats in summer; 
eg. in Dihit the Gandhak kl. bà?oll, ca. 630/1233; the 
circular 6@6l7 in Firi2 Shah's kallé, ca. 753/1352; 
and the superb Rájón ki bá"In, inscr. 9re/r5o6; all 
analysed in Yamamoto et alii, Delhi, ii, with photo- 
graphs and measured drawings. Analogous structures 
in Gudjarat, called ode, have the entire well covered 
at surface level; comprehensive study, including 
other water monuments, in Yasmin Amirali Shariff, 
Water monuments of Gujarat..., University of 
London M. A. Archaeology thesis ro81 (unpublished). 

Water was a necessary adjunct to palaces and 
gardens, and might be provided, when either of 
these two was beside or close to a river or lake, by 
a Persian wheel (rataf); a further Persian wheel, or 
series of wheels, housed in a tower, might be used 
to raise the water to a greater height when it was 
necessary to provide a sufficient head of water to 
operate fountains. The water was led through palace 
courtyards and gardens by stone channels, often 
with intermediate cisterns which could be highly 
ornamental, as that in the La‘l bagh at Bidar (plan 
in Yardani, Bidar, 53); in Bidjapur, where all the 
centre of the city was supplied by underground 
channels from the Cind and Tidj bi@oris, a special 
water-pavilion, djal-mandir, in the elaborate later 
‘Adil Sháhl style, discharged water from jets into a 
large stone surrounding tank to make a visual focal 
point in the city scheme. Under the Mughals, how- 
ever, the garden was developed more than ever 
before as a new art form [see nüsrx, ii]. Tho ideal 
garden shape was a fourfold plan, fahdr-bigh (the 
name dar-bagh persists in many Indian towns as 
the name of a locality even where no traces of gardens 
remain), as in e.g. the garden surrounding Humà- 
yüu's tomb in Dihli (see plan, Vol, 11, 265, above), 
where the divisions are marked by water-channels 
with cisterns at or seats over the intersections; 
the pattern was followed and augmented in later 
tomb complexes: notably Akbar's tomb at Sikandra, 
the tomb of I¢timad al-Dawla and the Tadj Maball 
] at Agra, the tomb of Awrangzib's queen 

Bib: kà makbara") at Awrangabad, and that of 
Safdar Djang at Dihif, where the principal channels 
are often expanded into stone—often marble— 
basins 3 or 4 m. wide with a central rank of fountains, 
terminating on the cross axes in bdraddris. Similar 
gardens exist apart from tombs and palaces, e.g. 
Ram bagh, Zahra bigh, Wazir Khan ka bagh, Mihtar 
Khan ka bagh, Adinak bagh, all at Agra (4S/, iv 
[1871-2], 104 15); in his suggestive (but sometimes 
naive) Early garden-palaces of the great Mughals, in 
Oriental Art, NS, iv|2 (1958), 3-10, R. A. Jairazbhoy 
proposes the latter as the site of Babur's original 
Tahár-bigh in India. 

Mughal gardens reached their peak of perfection 
in Kashmir, where at Shrlnagar, Akbürs Naslm 
Bagh, Asaf Khán's Nishàt Bágh and Diahüngir's 
Shalimar took advantage of the copious natural 
water supply; ‘AI! Mardin Khan's canal from the 
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Rawi made possible Shahdjahan's Shalimar at 
Lahawr. These make use of dbskdr, water-chute, 
an oblique bed of flat ot scalloped marble, and 
diharnd, cascade, with water flowing in a sheet over 
a straight edge to fall over a vertical bank of small 
niches, cach intended to hold a small lamp with a 
shade of coloured glass. Other Mughal gardens are 
mentioned above s.v. BOstAN. A curious late Mughal 
water monument is the Pan akkl, water-mill, in 
the shrine of Baba Shah Muzatfar Cishti, a spiritual 
preceptor of Awrangzib, outside the city walls of 
Awrangübád: water brought from a distance falls 
through some 7 m. to operate a small mill, and the 
water then flows through two large tanks, Mughal 
water monuments and gardens were much imitated 
by Hindà rulers in Ràdjsthán. The Sahéliyon kà 
bagh in Udaypur offers a number of fountains of 
different designs fed by water under high pressure 
from one of the city lakes, in a more extravagant 
taste than any Mughal conception. The small palace 
at Dig, near Mathura, is more refined in its elegant 
tanks and channels, and water is led in copper pipes 
over the openings of the buildings in order to flow 
‘over screens of Alas grass, to cool and perfume the 
air passing through. 

"The devices of water decoration embodied in the 
gardens are found also in Mughal forts and palaces 
[see especially mugat, v, a]. These sometimes in- 
volved bringing water from considerable distances 
(cg, ‘All Mardin Khfin’s canal which supplied the 
Red Fort at Shihdjahinibid, Dibli, tapped tbe 
Djamuna over roo km. away; see W. 1. Baker, 
Memoranda on the western Jonna cenal . . ., London 
1849. Some of the aqueducts involved are themselves 
works of art). In the Red fort of Shahdjahixsbad, 
the water is further raised in the Shah burdi, 
an open pavilion in front of which, with dàshár and 
diarné, water flows through a marble channel, the 
Nahr-i bihisht, which not only supplies the Hayat 
Bakhsh and other gardens but also flows through 
all the palaces on the east wall [buildings marked 
c, e, f, gh in the plan in Vol. it, 266 above] at a 
depth of some x5 cm., whose supreme achievement 
is a shallow basin 3 m. square in the Rang maball, 
carved into tbe shape of an open lotus flower; this 
"vas of one piece of the finest Makrina marble and 
inlaid with semi-precious stones. When the water 
flows over it the petals of the flower appear to move 
and ripple (the channels arc now normally dry, but. 
the author of this article had the privilege of seeing 
them in operation at the ead of 1942). The Hayat 
Bakhsh garden has additionally two marble pavilions 
with diarnds, called Siwan and Bhidon after the 
first two months of the rainy season in tbe Hindü 
calendar, with a fine central tank with scalloped red 
sandstone borders which again are intended to be 
barely covered with water to produce a ripple effect. 
Comparable works in the Agra fort, of the time of 
Shihdjahan's additious, include a very deep dbshár 
outside the Maball-i kbáss aud an elegant fountain 
in the Muthaniman Burd. 

Bridges may be included in ornamental works. 
One near the tomb of Sikandar Lod! in Dihll, but 
of Mughal date, is rather a pleasant spot for strollers 
to catch the water-cooled breeze than a work of 
strict necessity for transport, although the Mughals 
‘Drought au elegance to bridges of greater functional 
necessity. Outstanding is the bridge at Diawnpur 
Tg), whose iwo parts are provided with kiosks 
with carved marble screens to take advantage of the 
breezes along the river. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
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3» (J. Burton-Pace) 

MA? a‘AYNAYN At-KALKAMI is the nane 
consistently given in Mauritania and Morocco to the 
greatest scholar and religious and political 
leader of the Western Sahara during the latter 
half of the 19th century. Uncertainty remains as 
to the significance of his sobriquet Ma? al-CAynayn, 
"water of both eyes", but it is not unlike Aurrat al- 
‘ayn, “coolness of the eye". Ma? al“Aynayn was born 
on the day of the death of his brother, Abu 'I-Fath, 
and of his paternal grandmother Khadidja. His father 
Mubammad Fadil regarded his birth as a blessed 
consolation at a time of family distress. His mother, 
Mauna bint alMa‘lim al-Idjaydibiyya, cherished 
his name because the infant was her only son at that 
time; if she were to lose him it would be as grievous 
to her as the loss of her sight, 

1. Life. Muhammad al-Muştafā was the twelfth 
son of Mubammad Fadil b. Māmīin al-Ķalķami, the 
founder of the Fadiliyya farí&a. This was an offshoot. 
of the Kunta Bakkz"iyya branch of tbe Kadiriyya 
order [see xuxa]. Mubammad Fadil came from the 
family of tbe Ahl al-Talib al-Mukhtar who were 
centred at Dar al-Salam north of Goumbou on the 
border between Mali and the Mauritanian Hawd. 
He was born about 1760, and his Fadiliyya order 
was pan-Süfi in its aspirations. His ideal euvisaged 
the unification of all other Safi orders by a recognition. 
of equal worth and by acceptance of his independent 
counsel. His wird and dhikr encouraged a high- 
pitched, shrieked and ecstatic repetition of the 
shakdda, and his religious acts were accompanied by 
tharms, spells, magic numbers and thaumaturzy. 
The family claimed Sharifían descent from ‘AI b. 
Abt Talib through Yahya b. Idris al-Saghir. 1t also 
claimed lineal relationship to the Lamtana [9.v.] 
who were the aristocracy of the Almoravid Sanhidia. 

Mubammad al-Mustafà Mä’ al-fAynayn was born 
on 27th Sha'bän rz46/roth February 1831. He was 
taught by his father, and as a gifted pupil, he later 
became a devoted adherent of the doctrines of the 
Füdiliyya. le was to found his own order, the 
‘ayniyya, but it differed little from the Faditiyya 
on basic principles. His outlook was conservative 
and eclectic. His book, J/ddat al-ritei fi anni mukkávi, 
argues the case for a pan-Islamic rapprochement, 
theological and political, and within and beyond the 
Sfi orders. He followed this path from his earliest 
years, and it became a political obsession towards the 
end of his Ii 

When still young he left home, When he was 
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16 years old he visited Marrikush in order to study, 
and for some time he lived with the Aghlal on the 
border of the Hawd. In 2858 he performed his first 
pilgrimage to Mecca. On his way he paid his respects 
and requested support from the Moroccan sultan, 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rcbmin, and from the beir to the 
throne, Sidi Mubammad. He returned to Morocco in 
1859, and on his route to the Hawd he stayed at the 
caravan town of Tindüf, It was then a centre for 
slave traffic, and was dominated by the Idaw Bilal 
and the Tädjakānt. Mẹ al-‘Aynayn acquired a 
reputation for miracles, and he enjoyed the favour 
9f a noted scholar, Std! Mubammad al-Mukhtar 
b. A'mash al-DiakinL. He had access to his library 
and taught and wrote, but he declined an offer to 
remain as a teacher in Tindüf. In 186r he returned 
to the Hawd. In 1865 or 1867 he left the Hawd 
definitively on a journey to the Adrar town of 
Shínkit and to Tiris. 

In 1869 his father, Shaykh Mubammad Fidil, 
died in the Hawd. His legacy was divided between his 
four principal sons, Ma? al-Aynayn was held in the 
highest esteem and wielded most political power. 
After 1873 he chose the barren regions of the Rio 
de Oro and the Sakiya al-Hamri? as a permanent 
headquarters for his growing company of novices 
(talamidh) whose life style owed much to the example 
and their successors, 
the Western Sahara 
facilitated closer contact with the Morrocan sultans, 
who were regularly visited by Ma? al-‘Aynayn and 
who supplied them with slaves. Meanwhile, he com- 
batted European encroachment on the Atlantic 
coast of the Sahara. He married into the principal 
tribal groups of the region and enjoyed wide support 
from the Awlid Dulay, the ‘Arisiyyin, Tadjakant, 
Awlid Bü Sbi* and Ahl Bárikalla. He dominated 
the Western Sahara caravan routes, and his power 
grew so great that, according to his son, Shaykh 
Muhammad al-Mustafa Murabbth Rabbuh, Mawlay 
al-Hasan (1873-94) entrusted Ma? al-‘Aynayn with 
the guarding of the frontier between al-Dakhila 
(Villa Cisneros) and al-Tarfáya (Cape Juby), sc. almost. 
the entire coast of the former Spanish Sahara. During 
this period, M3 al-Aynayn had neither village nor 
town. He lived in his tents in the Tiris, al-Karihi, 
Aswam, alDjakiba and Tawrik, but, as the pull 
towards the north increased, he commenced the con- 
struction of a zàviya at D&r Hamr&? in the Sákiya 
alHamrP, a fortress, and a small settlement at 
Maltga in the same region. 

After 1896, ties with the Sultanate were particular- 
ly close. The growing influence of France to the 
north and the south strengthened the unity and 
coordination of political and religious policies. 
In 1697 Ma? al-‘Aynayn was received in triumph by 
the stripling sultan, Mawiay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who had 
ascended the throne in 1894. The sultan received the 
wird of the SAyniyya and religious instruction from 
MW al-‘Aynayn. Zawiyas were founded in Marrakush, 
Fis and Sali, and lands and estates were bestowed 
on the Shaykh and his family, He became an éminence 
grise at court, and he was feared at court on account 
of his magic power end his fanatical followers. The 
"ulami? of Fàs gave him the title of nfb [see KUTB. 2. 
In mysticism). With financial aid from the sultan, 
Mi? al-‘Aynayn commenced his most ambitions proj- 
ect in 1895, This was the building of a kasaba, ztwiya, 
mosque, library, politica! and commercial headquar- 
ters at the reed beds of Smara on the banks of the 
Wayn Silwan in che Saya al-Hamra?, The site was 
close to a route which linked the Wad Nan to the 








Adrár and Tiris. It was not far from the port of al- 
Tarfáya, and the terrain was suitable for pasturage, 
some agriculture and the planting of date palms. 

Şmära was, and still is, a complex of low buildings 
designed in a style which blends the brown dry-stone 
walling of the Adrār and TIshit with the decadent 
urban Hispano-Moresque of Morocco, Building stone 
was locally quarried or brought by steamer from 
Mogador and the Canary Islands, Moroccan stone 
masons and architects were employed in the task 
of constructing a compound to which buildings were 
annexed. Some were private dwellings for the four 
wives and many concubines of Ma? al-‘Aynayn. 
Others belonged to his sons or accommodated guests, 
artisans and /alimidh. Work commenced on a 
large mosque and a khalwa. Space was allowed to 
house Ma? al-‘Aynayn’s library of 300 books and 
his collection of at least 500 manuscripts, Other 
buildings were store-houses, granaries and arsenals. 
‘The design was a compromise between the desert 
and the sown. Certain private quarters were hardly 
more than walled enclosures inside which tents were 
pitched and animals were penned, 

The work was never completed. In 1903 the French 
declared the Trarza district of south-west Mauritania. 
a French protectorate. In 1905 the Commissaire 
général français, Xavier Coppolani, was assassinated 
at Tidjikdja by anti-European Saharans who had 
the backing of Ma al-‘Aynayn. In 1906, France 
occupied the Tagant, As Smara was indefensible, Ma” 
al-Aynayn withdrew to his &asaba at Tizalt in the 
Süs. In 1907 he made it the base for his diihdd [g.v., 
and he appealed tothe sultan for maximum assist- 
ance. Events worked against his interests, however. 
The ineffective Mawlay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz relinquished 
the throne to his brother, Mawlay al-Haflz, to whom 
Mā‘ al-‘Aynayn swore allegiance (bay‘a) in 1907. 
‘The latter sultan was anxious to achieve an accommo- 
dation with the Freneh, so that M2? al-Aynayn 
quickly lost faith in him. In r9ro he arrived in 
Marràkush with an army of tribesmen of the Anti- 
Atlas and the Sis. Accompanied by this show of 
strength, it was alleged that he announced his claim 
to the throne of Morocco as Mahdi [g.v.] of the kour, 
but some authorities doubt the historicity of this 
reported claim. The religious influence of Ma? 
al-KAynayn in Morocco was formidable, but it should. 
be remembered that he was 79 years old and was 
approaching senility. His son, Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Imam, and a brother of Ma? al‘Aynayn, Shaykh 
Sa'd Abihi (Saad Bih)—who cooperated with the 
French—both discount such reports as unfounded, 
Evidence suggests that Ma? al-Aynayn’s eldest 
son, his successor (Ahalifa) Ahmad al-Hiba or 
Hayba [px in Suppl], directed the policy of his 
father. A major reverse took place at Kasbat Tadla 
‘on the agrd June 1910. In September Ma’ al-‘Aynayn 
retired to Tiznit, and he died there on 29 Shawwal 
1328/28 October roro. His tomb in Tiznit has 
remained a family shrine. Smára had been abandoned 
and was occupied by a French force under Colonel 
Mouret in 1913. The dome of its Aagaba, the symbol 
of Ma? al-SAynayn's authority, was severely damaged, 
and the library of several hundred books on mysti- 
cism, astronomy and theology was burat. 

According to Muhammad al-Mukhtår al-Süsi, 
Ma? alAynayn mattied 116 wives. He fathered at 
least 21 sous and 30 daughters, and some sources give 
the total number of his offspring as 68. His most 
noted descendants, among them his khulafa’, 
were seven sons by his wife, MaymOna bint Abmad 
fAliyyün, who was born into a lettered household 
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among the Baráblsh of the Hawd. She was the mother. 
‘of Abmad al-Hiba (d. x919), Muhammad al-Mustafa 
Murabbth Rabbuh (d. 1924), al-Falib Khiyir, 
Mubammad al-Imim and Mubammad al-Aghdaf 
(d. 1972-3). These noted sons, together with brothers 
feom other marriages, continued the family tradition 
of scholarship and sanctity in the Maghrib and the 
Sahara. Several of them were poets and authors 
‘of weighty works on theological and legal subjects 
and on the ideas of their father. Some of them co- 
operated with the Spaniards in the then Spanish 
Sahara; others became exiles in Morocco and Mauri- 
tania or lived a pastoral life in the Hawd. They 
strove to maintain the influence and status of the 
family and to combat European domination of the 
Western Sahara, In the main, they showed solidarity 
with the Moroccan royal house and followed the 
example set by Mi? al-‘Aynayn himself. The extended 
family represented, and represents, a conservative 
force in the radically-changing Western Sahara. 
2. Character and achievements. The closing 
years of the life of Ma? al-Aynayn, his activities 
in Morocco and the building of Smira have dis- 
proportionately overshadowed the life he led between. 
1870 and 1890 when he ruled from his palatial tent 
in the Rio de Oro and the Sikiya al-Hamrá? and set. 
down the bulk of his writings, In 1887 tho captive ex- 
plorer, Camille Douls, was brought to Ma?al-CAynayn 
who subsequently released him, Douls was impressed 
by the physical stamina and awesome appearance 
of his captor. Due to his miracles, his many marriages 
and formidable learning he acquired a semi-divine 
power over the Saharans. He combined the roles 
of doctor, teacher, arbitrator and avenger with fire. 
In organising a desert community he put into effect 
his dream of unifying Islamic sects in pan-Islamic 
loyalities, as outlined in several of his books. These 
total some 300 titles. Shaykh Muhammad al-Mustafa 
Murabbih Rabbuh in his own Kurrai al-‘aynayn 
lists 140 titles. He adds, however, that bis list is 
incomplete and that sundry opuscules were not 
included. Several of these were written as early 
as 1861 when his father was in Tinduf. Forty of his 
most important works were lithographed in Fis at his 
‘own expense. Here is the list of these as it was com- 
piled by E. Lévi-Provengal in his EI* article: 
1, Adab al-wubhálofa ma'a 'I-yatim, on the margin of 
Mufid al-sami*, no. 20, 1321; 2. al-A&das Sala ‘anfas, 








1321, 3 vols; 4. Died of mystical poetry, 1316; 
5. Djawid al-mubakkika fi abhbar al-khirka, 13025 
6, Kitab Fatiz al-rait ‘ala ritip al-fath, 1296, and ed. 
in 1939; 7. Hidāyat almubladin wa-nafSut al- 
muntahin, urdjūza on nakw, 1322; 8. Hudjdjat al- 
murid fi 'Ldjahr bi "dhikr tala "l-marid, 1321; 







9. Doris al-loàli "lnahnüna fi 'Lasimi 'Lgihira wa 
"Emudmara, x22; i0. Ighdár alfarih alLmmughtahir 
Salā “ismat wa-lā taghtarir”, 1521; rt. aL-Khalás fi 
habikat al-ikMás, 1320, 12. al-Kibrit al-ahmar, also 
printed at Fas in 1324; 13. Kurrat al-‘aynayn fi 
"thaldm Sala "-rwya fi 'Ldára yn, 1321, on the margin 
ofno. 10; 14. Má yataSallak bi 'I-hasad, on the margin 
20. 36, 1320; 15. Madima* al-durar fi 'Hawas;ul 
asrud? wa 'l-dyát va 'I-Suuar, 1309; 16. al-Makdsid 
al-nàràniy ya, 1306, on the margin of no. 29, and ed. 
dn 1320; 17. Mubsir al-muaskawwif “ald muntakhab 
altasawwuf, 1314, 2 vols; 18. Mufid al-hidira wa 
"ebidiya bi-sharh hddhih ababyüt al-thamaniya, 
1316; 19, Mufid al-réwi ‘ald anni mukhéwi, 1309: 
20. Mufid al-sami® wa ‘I-mutakallim fi abhim al- 
tvyammum wa. 'i-mutayammim, 1321; 21. Mughri: 

















"Lnüpir wa "Lsimit Cala lafallum ab. al-mafít, 
1294; 22, Munil al-bashsh fi man yusillukum Allah 
Bi-gill al-Sargh, t309; 23. Munil al-maSirid “ala 
‘Lhamdu Wildh kif@? al-wadjib, 1300; 24. Muntakhab 
ablagawwuf, printed 1325; 25. Mughir al-dildlat 
alwaksüda fi alfág abtakiyydt, 1321; 26. Musilat 
al-nakad Samman 1a yithib al-kasad, on margin of 
o. 11; 27 Nagikat al-nisi?, 1321; 28. Na*t al-bidayat 
sea-awsif al-nihüydl, r3tt, also published in Cairo 
in 1324; 29. Saki al-mustaka fi 'I-hadith Sala 'I-tubi 
1305; 30. al-Sayf swa 'L-müsá ft badiyyat al-Khidr 
wa Müsi, 1320; 3t. Sayf al mudjadil li 'I kub al- 
kámil, n.d.; 32. Sayf al-saht Li "I-muta*arrid lanà fi 
awwal al-wakt, n.d.; 33. al-Stlat fi fadail bad al- 
galawdl, 1321; 34. Silat al-mutarakbim ‘ald silat al- 
rahim, 1323; 35. Tabyin al-ghumad ‘ala nat al- 
Sarid, 1320; 36. Takyiá yata*allak bi-hadith "innamá 
"La*mál bi "Lmiyydf", t320; 37. Tanbih ma'áshir 
al-muridin Sala kawmikim leasndf alesahdba ldbiSin, 
1321; 38. Tanwiy al-saGd fi "Lm wa 'LbMags, 
1320; 39. Thimar al-murhar, collection of poems, 
printed 1324; 40. Tibyám aLhakb alladki bi "I-hdfil 
sahb, 1321. 

According to the Kurrat alSaynayn (fol. 72), 
M3? al.Aynayn mastered all the disciplines, language, 
grammar, syntax, elocution, logic, mathematics, the 
dating of seasons and feasts, the system of Adjami 
Saharan cryptology, jurisprudence, prosody and med- 
icine (Arabian and Saharan Hassiniyya). Alongside 
these studies he gained experience in several branches 
of the occult. 

Supernatural power was accepted as part of his 
personality. Its manifestation could not be separated 
from his involvement in mundane matters which 
concerned the day-to-day life of his taldmidk or 
Saharawis, They sometimes found contradictions 
between their ^u and the Sharia, Similar problems 
had been faced by earlier Kunta ghaybks and by 
Shaykh Mubammad al-Mami (d, 1865) of the Titis 
Abl Bicikalla. The Ah Birikalla of Imirikli wero 
devoted followers of Ma? al-‘Aynayn. They were 
familiar with attempts by Saharan teachers to re- 
solve these question. Shaykh Muhammad al-Mam!"s 
book om tribal law and custom, Kitdb al-Badiya, 
can be matched, though not surpassed, by opuscules 
of Mi^ al-Aynayn, and likewise his mathematical 
and astrological theories. Pamphlets by the latter 
‘on layammum, prayer, fasting, hospitality, divorce 
and sexology were widely quoted, and several of 
these were appended to other works and lithographed. 
A major work, Fatih al-rath ‘ala ratib al-fatk, force- 
fully argues the case for humane treatment of women, 
slaves, beggars and orphans, and for respect and 
deference towards kings and sultans. 

Supernatural revelation accompanied the study 
of Arabic grammar, phonetics, and prosody. The 
Kurral alSaynayn (fol. 74) records that “when he 
composed a book about prosody one day he left with 
his mind preoccupied by certain obscurities. He sat 
facing a tree, and he began to beat the rhythm of 
the metres on the ground using a stick which he held 
in his hand. While thus engaged a burnt brick appear- 
ed before him. He raised it with his stick and disco- 
vered a treasure beneath it, He shunned it. He re- 
turned the brick to its former position and said, 
I do not want it Then he arose and sat opposite 
another tree, and God enlightened him in the matter 
he sought." 

‘At least 30 of Ma? al-‘Aynayn’s major works are 
about Sifism. Na‘t al-biddyét wa-tawsif al-nikdyat, 
lithographed in Fas and twice published in Cairo, 
is still widely read in the Sahara and is possibly his 
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masterpiece, In its pages, Ma? al-‘Aynayn argued 
that all $0f brotherhoods display only trivial di- 
vergencies, All brotherhoods were of equal merit and 
ought to combine. His arguments were carried a stage 
further in his book Mubsir al-muaghawif Sald mun- 
lakkab altagawewf, which is outspokenly pro-Otto- 
man in its sentiments. To the author, the Ottoman 
state exhibited pan-Islamic eclecticism and was the 
last to precede the appearance of the Mahdi who 
would unite Jews, Christians and Muslims after 
cataclysmic events. 

Mention bas beca made of the license allowed 
by the Pagiliyya and the ‘Ayniyya for the use of 
spells and secret scripts for religious purposes. 
Ma? al‘Aynayn, an avowed thaumaturge, displayed 
an interest in the occult and paranormal. Those un- 
sympathetic to Mà? al-‘Aynayn have dismissed him 
as a sorcerer posing as a scholar and have argued that 
his mysticism was an example of Süfism in decadence. 
It is clear from the works which he wrote, for ex- 
ample Madthab al-makhaf ‘ala da‘wat al-huraf, where 
prayers are computed by letters of the alphabet, 
magic squares and numbers worn as amulets, that 
the system he used was highly complex and derived 
from mediaeval systems invented in the Maghrib. 
The Hawd is adjacent to Black Africa and has its 
‘own tradition of secret scripts. Eleven secret alpha- 
bets have been recorded ín the Hawd. Some char- 
acters in these scripts represent the numerological 
valve, or a graphic deformation of corresponding 
Arabic letters, or are based on the skeletal forms 
of complete Arabie words. Other characters are non- 
Arabic, possibly Lybico-Berber, and are lunette 
in shape, One Hawd script which is particularly 
rich in Non-Arabie characters is the al-Yäsini 
alphabet, which relates either to Yasin, its inventor 
(‘Abd Allah b. Yasin the Almoravid?), or to the 
letters Yasin which open Stra XXXVI in the 
Kuan, Characters from these Hawd scripts appear 
in several lithographical works of Ma? al-Ayuayu, 
especially lunette letters. In the Rio de Oro, two of 
these scripts, the surydniyya and the ‘ibranivya, are 
known among the Abl Barikalla, Like Shaykh 
Mubammad al-Mamt, Ma al‘Aynayn found it 
natural to employ such scripts and alphabets for 
religious purposes. 

‘Over one hundred miracles are attributed to Ma” 
al‘Aynayn in the Kurrat al“aynayn. They range 
from the rescue of his books and novices from the 
flooding of the Sakiya al-Hamra? in 1890 to the exor- 
cism of one of his wives; punishment of robbers by 
fice; and the illumination of a room by his clothing. 
Certain of these happenings are patterned on miracles 
atiributed to the Prophet. Nonetheless, they are far 
too varied to be unconnected with the psychic powers. 
‘of M&? al-SAynayn, which were acknowledged even by 
his most bitter opponents. His powers of psycholog- 
ical persuasion were employed to dominate the minds 
of the Saharawis and to instil a fanatical zeal in 
the “Ayniyya and its allies, 

3. Al-Sbinkits portrayal Une of the most. 
objective portraits of Ma? al-Aynayn towards the 
end of his life is offered by Abmad b, ‘Amin ul- 
Shinkiti, the author of the Kéla® al-Wasit who passed 
through Smara on his way to Mecca and wrote his 
description, first published in rorr, a year after the 
death of Ma? al-Aynayn. This author confirms that 
the Sakiva al-Hamra? owed its habitations and date 
groves to Mi? al-Aynayn, He remarks (pp. 365-6 
of the £958 edition) that the latter was learned in the 
Sharia, hadith, tafsir and filth, and that he was the 
only worthy successor to Shaykh Sidiyya al-Kabir 
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(1780-1869), He thought highly of the moral qualities 
and character of Mi al-‘Aynayn, and speaks glowing- 
ly of him, 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic sources. There is 
as yot no comprehensive biography of Shaykh 
Mà? al-tAynayn in Arabic, but aspects of his life 
and career are dealt with in the following works: 
Abmad b. al-Amtn al-Shinkltl, al-Wasij fi farddiim 
udabé? Shinkit, Cairo 1378/1958; Mubammad al- 
‘Kkib b. al-Shaykh Sayyid *AID ibn Mayabl, 
Madima’ al-babrayn ‘ald kardmdt shaykhind al- 
tayè Ma? al-‘dynayn, nd.; Muhammad al- 
Imám b. al-Shaykh Ma? al-‘Aynayn, al-Dja’sh al- 
rabi ft maghribiyyat Shinkit wa-‘arabiyyat man 
bihd min murakkab wa-basif, 1058; Muhammad al- 
Mukhtar al-Süsi, al-Ma‘sal, iv, Fedala, Morocco 
4960, 83-r0r; Mubammmad al-Mustaf Mi? al- 
‘Aynayn, ms. Microfilm no. 171, National Library, 
Rabat; Mubammad Takt Allah, Mudiakhir al- 
mawdrid bi-siral Ma? al‘Aynayn dhi ‘Ifadid, 
Fas 1316. — 2. European sources. A most 
useful source for the life of Shaykh Ma? al-Aynayn 
is to be found in B. G. Martin, Muslim brother- 
hoods in roth century Africa, Cambridge 1976, 
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his life and thought are: J. Caro Baroja, Estudios 
Saharianos, Madrid 1955, 285-335, Un sandén 
Sakariano y su familia; C. Desiré-Vuillemin, 
Contribution à l'histoire de la Mauritanie, Dakar 
1962, 91-102; C. Douls, Cing mois ches les Maures 
nomades du Sahara occidental, in Le Tour du Monde, 
Paris 1888, 177-224; O. du Puigaudeat, Une 
nouvelle généalogie du Cheikh Mael-Ainin 
Mamim, in Hespéris-Tamuda, xiv (1973), 157-63; 
D. Lafuente, Ma el Ainin, Señor de Smara, in 
Africa (1946, 1947); idem, Md el Ainin frente « 
Gourand, in Africa (1918); P. Marty, Les Fadelia, 
iu RMM, xxxi (1915716), 139-41, 157; J. Mercer, 
Spanish Sahara, London 1976, 103-22, 153-6, 
243-9; Al-Moutabassir, Ma ef Ainin ech Changutty, 
in RMM, i (1907), 343-51; H. T. Norris, Shaykh 
Ma? aLAynayn al-Qalqamt in the folk literature 
of the Spanish Sahara, in B3OAS, xxxi (1968), 
113-36, 347-76; C. C. Stewart, Islam and social 
order in Mauritania, a case study from the nineteenth 
century, Oxford 1973; M. Vieuchange, Smara, the 
Forbidden City, Loudon 1933. 








(H. T. Nomus) 

MASAD (a), place of return, a technical term 
in religious and philosophical vocabulary. 

The verb ‘add, Saude" signifies “to return to a 
place”, Al-Djawhari treats it as a synonym of radja‘a. 
"The action of ‘amd is the movement whereby one 
returns to the point of departure: ragja‘a ‘alā 
bad hi, or il hafiratihd, cither through a continuous. 
progress, in describing a circle for example, or stop- 
ping at a certain point and retracing one's steps 
(cf. Sibawayh, cited by LA), whence the idea of 
& return to the origin, to the source. The verb radiata. 
is used in any Kuranic verses to indicate return 
to God: “Then Ie will make you dic; then He will 
imuke you live; then you will be brought back to 
Him” (ilayhi turdja‘an, 1, 28). This retura takes 
places after the Resurrection. [n the 4th verbal forin, 
aide devotes “to recommence, reiterate". "This 
is the sense which it has in the verses where this root. 
is associated with that of rudja‘v, for example (XXX, 
11): "God begins (yabdau) creation; theu He 
repeats it (yu*tduAui); then you will be brought back 
to Him", Subsequently, God is qualified by the 
titles al-Mubdi? and al-MuSid. These terms are not 
reserved for God. The Prophet sail: “God loves 
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the nakal mounted on a nakal". He was asked the 
meaning of nakal, He replies "It is a strong and skilled 
man who is mubdi? and mu‘fd, mounted on a strong 
and reliable horse which is smubdi? and mud". 
AbG *Ubayda explains that the reference is to a man 
who volunteers for successive military expeditions 
and returns ceaselessly to the attack. The well- 
trained and obedient horse carns tho same distinc- 
tions, It is the notion of this 4th form which is 
dominant in the Kurn: resurrection İs a recommen- 
cement. Theologians in fact mainly speak of i ida 
in the sense of a second creation. The idea of return 
is only implied, to the extent that there must be a 
return to the point of departure before there can 
be a recommencement. Thus al-Djuwaynt (Irskád, 
Arabic text, 317, ed, J. D. Luciani, Paris 1958) 
quotes Kur’in, XXXVI, 78-81, from which he con- 
cludes: “That which has beer brought back into 
existence (al-mw*üd), is the same as that which 
has been created for the first time”. We leave aside 
the question as to whether substances only, or both 
substances and accidents are the objects of dda, 
In the Kitdb Usit abdin, ed. Istanbul 1928, 232-3, 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdédl shows that the return 
to existence of something which has been annihilated 
is possible, and he expresses himself in the same terms 
as those used by al-Djuwayni. Consequently, if 
i%ida is a second creation following death and 
annihilation, mad is the place reached by resur- 
rected persons. 

But the word ma‘dd is used only once in the 
Kur'ün (XXVIIII, 85): Ves, He who endows you 
with the gift of Prophecy, it is He who brings you 
back to a place of return”. The term is variously 
interpreted: some treat it as a synonym of masir 
(place at which one arrives), as in IIl, 28: “And 
towards God is the place of arrival”; for others, it 
is the equivalent of mardji* (place to which one 
returns), as in V, 18: “Towards God is your place of 
return for all”; or it is identified purely and simply 
as the Next Life (al-dEhira). [t should however be 
noted that the term has been understood in a much 
more concrete sense: it could denote, according 
to some, Mecca, whither the Prophet was to return, 
having conquered the town according to God's 
promise; in a more general sense, it could be the 
country where he was born (al-Farra’) or his home- 
Jand (Tha‘lab). Finally, the word ouw‘id has been 
interpreted in terms of the verse Il, 125: “And when 
"We made the House (sc. the Ka'ba) a place where 
one returns (mathäba}”; consequently, mathāba = 
maʻād = place of Pilgrimage — hadjdj. In fact, 
al-Kurtubl explains, a large number of pilgrims and 
visitors make their way each year to the holy places, 
and moreover, each one, having left them, desires 
to return there. Ibn Sidah retains the two meanings 
‘of Pilgrimage and the Last Life. It may be noted 
that they conform perfectly, since kadidj is a depar- 
ture from the home, involving the leaving of country, 
goods, family, in order to go to the House of God, 
which, as al-Ghazill explains it, prefigures the depar- 
ture from this earth in order to go to Paradise to see 
God Himself: seeing the House of God inspires the 
wish to see the Master of the House. Thus, ma‘ad, 
etymologically linked to £*àda, taken in the symbolic 
connection fadjdj-@khira, came to refer primarily 
to the place of return of resurrected persons in the 
Presence of God. It is in this sense that al-Tahanawi 
associates it with haghr and ba'th, the Assembly for 
the Last Judgment and the Resurrection. He distin- 
guishes between a physical ma‘ad (djismani), which 
ís the return to life of bodies leaving their tombs, 














and a spiritual sma‘ad (ripani), which consists of 
the return of spirits restored to their bodies (i‘adat 
al-arwéh ild abddniké). There can be as many as five 
doctrines on this subject. The first affirms only the 
reality of the physical ma%td; this, says al-Tahinawi 
is the approach of the theologians who deny the ex- 
istence of a rational soul, He is no doubt referring 
to certain Hanbalis, of whom Ibn Batta is an example, 
for whom the words nafs and ri retained their an- 
cient Semitic sense of vital principle, breath, even 
blood. Ibn Batta writos "We must believe in the call 
which Israffl will utter to make the dead rise from 
their tombs", H, Laoust mentions in a note a passage 
of Ibn Taymiyya: “Mon will rise from their tombs and 
appear before their Master, without shoes, all naked 
and uncircumcised. The sun will approach them and 
they will bathe in their sweat". (La profession de 
foi d'Tim Balla, 94). In regard to the angel of death, 
Laoust quotes a passage from the “Abida, vi, attri- 
buted to Ibn Hanbal, where it is said “He catches the 
souls (armit), which are then restored to the bodies 
in their tombs”. This point of view may be related 
to that of al-Nazzam, as revealed by ‘Abd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadi in the Fark bayn al-Firak, 145: “The 
twentieth of these disgraceful doctrines is that which 
concerns maʻäd, whereby scorpions, snakes, beetles, 
flies, ravens, dung-beetles, dogs, pigs, wild beasts, 
insects will be gathered (tskpiaw) on the way to 
Paradise". In fact, these animals do not have a 
rational coul, but this does not prevent al-Nazzam 
believing in their maid. 

The second doctrine listed by al-Tabanawi is 
that which asserts exclusively the spiritual maid; 
it is that of the philosophers. It is known that al- 
Ghazili was opposed to the idea of survival of the 
rational soul only. Nevertheless, Ibn Sind did at- 
tempt to understand in what sense the presence of 
a sensible human reality in the other life could be 
philosophically admitted. On this subject, we refer 
to the thesis of Jean Michot, presented at Louvain- 
la-Neuve in r8r (sull in manuscript) on ma'dd in 
Avicenuan thought, where there are to be found min- 
ute analyses of the metaphysics and psychology of 
Ibn Sina, based on numerous texts. But it was not 
only the philosophers who maintained that man is a 
spirit of which the body is only a "mould" (Hla). 
The Mu‘tazili al-Mu‘ammar, although he is counted 
al-Tahdnawi among the adherents of the third doc- 
trine, thought, according to al-Boghdidl, Fark, 154, 
that “man is something other than this sensible 
body, something living, something knowing, some- 
thing powerful, which is neither at rest, nor in motion, 
which is not localised anywhere ...” When asked 
if he meant that man is in this body, or in Paradise, 
or in Hell, he replied “I say that he is in the body 
insofar as he controls it; in Paradise insofar as he 
enjoys heavenly gifts; in Hell, insofar as he is 
punished". Al-Nazzam also reckoned that man is 
Spirit (rah), but by spirit he meant “a ratified body 
which penetrates (mużadāķhil) this compact body, 
the life (ay) entangled in this body” (Fark, 135). 
He is therefore closer to the preceding doctrine. 

The thicd doctrine is that which affirms both the 
resurrection of the body and of the soul when man 
is restored to life. It is that which is taught by the 
Ashfaris as well as al.Ghazill, numerous Süils 
and certain Imamis for whom man is "two things", 
the body which is inanimate (mawéd) and the spirit 
which is active, endowed with sensibility and with 
perception; this is the thesis of Hishim b. al-Hakam 
(Makdlat al-Islimiyyin, i, 125; Fark, 69). AI-Tahà- 
nawi places among the adherents of this doctrine 
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those who consider that man is “in reality” (bi 
"l-babika) the rational soul, for it is the latter which 
bears the responsibility of prescribed acts, which 
obeys or disobeys, which is rewarded or punished. 
But this soul is linked to a body; also, “when God 
wills the gathering together of His creatures, He 
creates for each of the spirits a body (badan) to which 
it ts linked and in which it acts freely, as was the case 
here below. But this is not a question of metempsy- 
chosis (landcukh), since it is a case of return (awd) 
to tbe fundamental parts of the body (id adjsá? 
asliyya li "Lbadan), although this is not in itself 
the first body, as is made clear in the Word of God 
(IV, 56): "As often as their skins are burned, We 
shall give them other skins ín oxchange". 

The last two doctrines are that which denies 
maid and that which remains in doubt on the sub- 
ject. Those who deny it are the “physical philos- 
ophers" (al-falisifa al-ta8‘iyyan). Galen is mentioned 
as a representative of the last doctrine. It is clear 
that the question of ma‘ad is linked to the problem of 
the nature of man and of the relationship between 
the soul and the body. 

Among the mystics, the idea of ma‘dd is connected 
to that of ascension and return towards God rather 
than to that of resurrection and re-creation. Al- 
Tahánawi quotes the Kash/ al-lugha: “For the Safls, 
the ma‘ad, they say, are the universal divine names 
(asma?-i hullt-ys ilahi), like the beginning (mabda”), 
they are the universa! names relating to beings in 
development (asmd?-i hulli-yi havent)”. 

The arrival in this world of homo viator (sdlik) 
is accomplished by the route of these second names; 
his return (rudja@*) by the route of the first. This 
definition relates to the concepts of Ibn ‘Arabi, 
for whom the names have two faces, one turned to- 
wards God (ism allani), the other towards the 
creatures of which they are tho “patrons” (ism al- 
tashbih). Similarly, the arrival and the return evoke 
the journey from God (safar ‘an Allah) and the 
journey towards God (ilé 'Mldk) which concludes, 
in the view of Ibn ‘Arabl, with the journey into God 
ilIa). Here we have the most profound conception 
of ma*üd. 

Ism'lli thought also considered ma'ád an asceu- 
sion and an elevation (su*ad, iríibi"). A detailed 
treatment of this subject is to be found in the book 
by Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidl, entitled Kanz al- 
walad (ed. Mustafa Ghalib, Wiesbaden 1971, ch. ro, 
163-208), The concept of ma‘éd is here linked to that. 
of the hierarchies which characterise this type of 
thought. It involves an ascent towards the spheres of 
the religious path, (al-aflék al-diniyya), sphere 
after sphere and from hierarchical degree to hier- 
archica! degree (add) as far as the final stage, 
where the government of the world resides. The con- 
ditions for salvation are, along with the alfirma- 
tion of the divine unity, the recognition of the 
budüd and of the service (khidma) which is owed to 
them, obedience to the Imám. Al-Hümidi quotes al- 
Mu'ayyad al-Shlrizl: “Every hadd is a paradise for 
the man whose hadd it is (i-mabdadihi), if the latter 
obeys it; it is his punishment, if he disobeys it". 
‘Ma‘ad is primarily a cosmic process in which the in- 
dividual ma‘dd of the Believers is included. “Thus 
proceeds the progression (tadarnudj) in the maSad 
‘until the end of time and of moons" (172). (For more 
details, see 1sMATLIVYA, iv, 205 b, 204 b.) We limit 
ourselves to pointing out a curious passage (174), 
where the different degrees of ascension are compared 
with the successive stages of gestation, as enumerated 
in the Ķur’ān (XXII, 5; XXIII, 14). 











The notion of maád is very important in the 
view of Ibn Sina, not only in terms of the destiny 
of man after death, but also in terms of his life on 
earth. In fact, God teaches that He "has prepared 
for those who obey Him a place of return which gives 
them good fortune (al-maSéd al-mus‘id, Shifa?, [la- 
hiyyat, Cairo 1960, ii, 442), which poses the problem 
of eternal beatitude {ibid., 445). But in this world 
‘men are in need of regulation: “It is therefore in- 
evitable that the Prophet took important measures 
which have remained in the form of usages and laws 
which he established concerning good things useful 
to them, On this point there is no doubt, the founda- 
tion on which everything rests is that men persist 
in the knowledge of the Creator and of the maid; the 
suppression of this knowledge was the cause which 
led to forgetfulness of these matters at the expira- 
tion of the century following the [life of the] Proph- 
et”, For this reason, it is necessary that the acts 
prescribed by the Law are repeated and follow one 
another in time and that "they be, when recourse is. 
made to them, linked with certainty to God and the 
mada’, 

It may be recalled finally that the root ‘ada is 
only used, in religious language, to express a return 
to a place from which one does not come again. 
‘This is how it differs from the root ragja‘a. In a 
mystical perspective, Ibn “Arabi writes most ele- 
gantly: “Such is the attainment of lasting beatitude 
... And he who has attained it does not come back 
(lam yardji%}, for a return (rudju*) to the place 
of the beginning of the voyage would be impossible 
once the sails bave been unfurled" (Fulühdl, iii, $56). 
This is the doctrine of all Sunnis, in contrast to 
that of the Rifidl extremists, such as the disciples 
of Abi Kimi or Djabir b. Yazid al-Dju‘ff, who held 
belief in the return (radj‘a) of the dead to this 
world before the Resurrection (Fark, 54, 59). To 
conclude, it may be noted that the idea of cyclical 
return, as is found expressed by, for example, al- 
Blrüni in the Athár (cd. Sachau, Leipzig 1923, 177) 
in connection with the cycle of the Jubileo (dawr 
Y bil) which recommences every fifty years following 
seven sabbatical years, is rendered by the word 
radi‘a, To summarise, the term ma'dd brings to- 
gether the two senses of return and recommencement : 
return to the source of being which is God, and a 
second creation which is the Resurrection. 

‘Bibliography: given in the article, 
(R. ARSALDEZ) 

MASADD is a collective name for the northern 
Arab tribes (see Diazirat al‘anas (vi) = i, 544b). 
‘According to the standard genealogy, Matadd was 
a son of ‘adnan (9.0.]. His son Nizar [f.v.] had three 
sons, Mudar, Iyàd and Rabia, from the first and 
third of whom most of the northern Arabs claimed 
descent, 

‘Ma‘add and his descendants are said to have lived 
for a time in the neighbourhood of Mecca and to have 
intermarried with Djurbura [g.v.]. The name Matadd is 
found in pre-Islamic poets, e.g. ín verses of Imru? 
al-Kays (ed. Ablwardt, no. sz, 1. 5) and al-Nabigha 
(ed. Ahlwardt, no. 18, l. z, a); but according to 
Goldziher (Muh. Siud., i, 90 n, Eng. tr. i, 89 n), 
in such verses this may not always be the original 
reading. The name is also used of some of the tribes- 
men who had come to settle in Medina towards the 
end of Mubammad’s life (who are also referred to as 
Nizār and Mugar); and in several verses of Hassan 
b. ‘Thabit, Ma‘add is contrasted with the Ansar 
(eg. in Ibn Hisham, 829, 17; further references in 
Goldziher, op. cit., i, 940. Eng, tr. 92 n.), Variant 
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genealogies of ancestors of Ma‘add are given in Ibu 
Kutayba, Ma'drif (18/54; 30 (.[65 £), Ibn Hisham, 
Sira (5-7), and al-Mas*üdr (Mursdi, iv, 115-18). 
Muhammad is said to have forbidden the tracing 
of genealogies beyond Ma‘add (ibid., iv, 112, 118 1). 
In a hadi Mubammad commended ai-Ma‘addiyya, 
which is said to be the rough clothing (or the way 
of life) of Ma‘add (Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i, 43; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. “d-d, al-libsa al-Ma‘addiyya). 
Bibliography: given in the articie, but see 
also Tabarl, i, 671 ff.; Ibn al-Kalbi, Diamkarat 
al-wasab, ed. Caskel; Masüdi, Tanbik, index 

(evidence of genealogical disputes). 

(W. MoxrcoueRy Warr) 

MASAFIR (or AL-MA‘Arie), the name of a South 
Arabian tribe, the genealogy of which is given 
as Ya‘fur b. Malik b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad 
b. Humaysa* b. “Amr b. Yashdjib b. “Arib b. Zayd 
b. Kahlān b. Saba"; they are included among the 
Himyar. 

‘The name was also given to the territory which 
the tribe inhabited and this corresponded roughly 
with the Turkish sada? of Tatizziyya and the present 
Yemen Arab Republic province (kada?) of al-Hudia- 
riyya (pronounced locally al-Hugariyya), itself part 
of the administrative area (lud?) of Ta‘izz, In early 
and mediaeval times it is described as a wikkldf. 
The Yemeni geographer al-Hamdant has a great deal 
of information on the area of alMa‘afic and lists the 
following places in it: 

(2) a-Djuwwa (the modern Sak al-Djw’a between 
Diabal Salw and Djabal Badw) which was ruled by 
tbe family of Dhu 'I-Mughallis belonging to the tribe 
of Hamdan, who had control of the citadel of the 
town which had to be ascended by a ladder. At a 
later date it was under the Marranids, descendants 
of “Umayr Dhù Marran, a kayi of Hamdan, with 
whom the Prophet was in communication by letter; 
(2) Djaba? ín the plain of the same name between 
Diabal Sabir and Djabal Dhakhir. In ancient times, 
Djaba? was the capital of the Ma*ifir territory and 
the residence of the reigning dynasty of the Al al- 
Karandà; (3) Hariza; (4) Subára. Here according 
to Maslama b. Yüsuf al-Khaywanl were the palaces 
of the Ma‘Zfir, the ruins of which are mentioned by 
al-Hamdin} in Book 8 of the IAlil; (5) ‘Aza 
(6) a-Dumama; (7) Birdád, which belongs to Biléd 
Sabir and lies between Djabal Sabir and Diabal 
Habash, which corresponds to Djabal Dhakhir in 
al-Hamdanl; (8) Djizla; (o) alAnsiyayn; (10) 
Djebal Sabir; and (1:) Djabal Dhakhir (the modern 
Habash). 

The lands of the Ma*üfir therefore lay between 
the WadI Nakhla and the Wid? Hardza and included 
a considerable part of the Ta‘izziyya. The Ma‘afir, 
however, did not form a compact body, but, especially 
in the Djabal Sabir and Dhakhir, were much mixed 
with members of other tribes. From the earliest 
times the Ma‘ilir enjoyed a certain reputation as 
weavers. The Tubba® As‘ad Kamil, who according 
to legend was the first to cover the Ka'ba, is said 
to have hung it with Ma‘Sfirl cloth, Mubammad’s 
body is also said to have been wrapped in Mafáfiri 
cloth. The tribe has a reputation too tor saddle- 
making. 

The history of al-Matáfir can be traced far back 
into the pre-Islamic period. A Sabacan inscription 
from Sirwàb dated about 500 B.C., which records 
the founding of the great Sabaean kingdom, mentions 
the tribe of Ma‘ific. We know too that an embassy 
‘was sent from the town of Sawwa to the Sabaean king 
at a later date to make submission to him and to beg 























for peace. Sawwa must at this time have been on the 
side of Mafáfir and its prince Shamir DhO Daydin on 
the side of the Habashat, the enemies of Saba’. In 
96/630 the Ma‘afir with Dho Ru‘ayn and Hamdan 
adopted Islam and received a letter from the Prophet 
Muhammad with detailed instructions regarding 
their obligations. At quite an early date in their 
Islamic history, many of the Ma‘Alir migrated to 
Egypt, where with other South Arabians they played 
an important part in the building-up of the country. 
A Ma‘afirl was, for example, put in charge of the 
planning of al-Fustat by ‘Amr b. al-‘As. This migra- 
tion probably explains the infrequent mention of 
both the tribe and the area in mediaeval Yemeni 
historiography. Certainly, the area was controlled 
by the Ziyadids, the dynasty of Mubammad b. 
Ziyád centred on Zabld, in the 3rdjoth century. 
‘The Zuray‘ds too in the 6th/rath century reckoned 
al-Ma‘Afir as part of their territory, but it was 
wrested from them by the Mahdids. It must have 
fallen to the Ayyibid conqueror of the Yemen, 
Türán-Sháh, the brother of Saladin, who won over 
Tihàma and the south of the country in the years 
369-71/1173-6. The  Ayyübids' successors, the 
Rasülids, built military establishments in al-Ma*àfir 
in the 7tb/zsth and 8th/zath centuries, and we hear 
of a rebellion led by the Ma*áfici tribal leader against 
the Turkish occupation forces of the Yemen in 
1028/1618. 

Bibliography (im addition to references 
given in the ET article s.v.): H. C. Kay, Yaman, 
its carly medieval history, London 1882; G. R- 
Smith, The Ayyübids and early Rasulids in the 
Yemen, G.M.S., xxvi, London 1974-8; al-Malik 
al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. Yasui, Turfat al-ashab fi 
ma*rifat al-ansáb, ed. K. W. Zetterstéen, Damascus 
1949; Sir J. Redhouse and Mubammad *Asal, Ei- 
 Khazraji's History of the Restili dynasty of Yemen, 
G.M.S., ii, Leiden and London 1906-18; O, Lüfgcen, 
Arabische Terte sur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden in 
Mittelalter, Uppsala 1936-50; A.S, Tritton, The 
rise of the Imams of Sanaa, Oxford 1925, 

(A. Gnonnamy - [G. R. Swrric) 

AL-MAʻĀFIRI, Asu 'i-Hasax CAL n. MUnAMMAD 
B. “Art p. DIAMIL m. sap alpin, an Andalusian 
MAliki scholar who settled in Jerusalem and died 
there in 605/1208. Born and educated in Malaka, al- 
Ma‘afirl left his native town early in his life and, 
like many of his compatriots at the time, travelled 
east for the dual purpose of performing the pilgrim- 
age and acquiring knowledge. Though the sources 
mention that al-Ma‘afirl did some writing, they do 
not name any of his works, We know of only one 
extant work, a unique untitled manuscript in his 
own handwriting, found at present in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, and listed in the catalogue 
(ms. 3016) under the title Biographies of famous 
women. The manuscript has eleven chapters, of which 
the first two and the last two deal with biblical 
figures’ The rest of the chapters (now publshed in 
Libya-Tunis 1978, ed. ‘Mida al-Tlbl, under the 
title al-Hadiip al-ghannd? ff abhbar al-nisi’), which 
form the main body of the manuscript, deal with 
post-Islamic women, mainly from the Umayyad 























Bearing in mind the general paucity of bio- 
graphical material about women in mediaeval Arabic 
literature and, in particular, the limited number of 
works devoted exclusively to them, this manuscript, 
with its diverse information, colourful anecdotes 
and copious verse quotations is, without doubt, es- 
pecially significant. The overall picture it presents 
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of the character and status of women in early Islam 
is unexpectedly refreshing: it is an imaze of a proud, 
courageous woman with a keen sense of moral values. 
and a high evaluation of her own worth, a woman who 
had not as yet succumbed to the disastrous conse- 
quences of being segregated from the world of 
men. 

In his manuseript, al-Ma‘Afiri mentions that he 
spent the year 581/1185-5 in Damascus collecting 
material for this work, his main source being Abū 
Mubammad al-Kàsim (d. 600/r203), son of the 
illustrious Damascene historian Ibn ‘Asikir. In 
83/1187, when Jerusalem was regained from the 
Crusaders, al-Ma‘aficl must have beon among the 
numerous Muslims who then flocked to the city, 
for we are told that he was appointed resident 
preacher of the Aksà Mosque by Sultan Salàb al- 
Din, Mudjfr al-Din al-Ulaymt (al-Uns al-djalil bi- 
Wertkh al-Kuds wa "I-Khalit, Nadiat 1968, ii, 135) 
puts him second on the list of those who preached 
in the Aksa Mosque after the faih. Al-Ma‘aficl 
spent the rest of his life in Jerusalem, where he 
became known as al-Hádidl al-MalakI. There he 
achieved fame as a scholar and lecturer, and 
tained a position of wealth and power, but remained 
none the less devout and given to charitable works. 
He certainly made a strong impression on the inhabit- 
ants of his adopted city, for when he died large 
numbers followed his cortège. Ton ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Marrākushi (al-Dhay! wa 'Hakmila, Beirut 1965, 
vjz, 316) relates that “no worthy person was absent 
from his funeral and even the Christians who 
were in the church there joined the procession: they 
threw some of their garments on his coffin and then 
began to pass them to each other and to hold them 
to their faces in the hope of being blessed." 

Bibliography: bn al-Abbar, al-Takmilo, 

Madrid 1886, ii, 675; Ibn al-Zubayr, Silat al-sila, 

Rabat 1937, 104; al-Dhahabl, al-‘Ibar ff khabar 

man ghabar, Kuwait 1960-6, v, 13; Ibn Taghribiral, 

al-Nudiüm al-tihira, Cairo 1929-72, vi, 197; Ibn 
al‘Imad, Shadharé! al-dhahab, Cairo raso-t, 

ME (Arma Tim) 

MA‘ALTHAYA, Ma‘actuA (Syriac "gate, en- 
trance", Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, col. 2881), 
modern Malthai, the name given to two villages 
in the former bagá? of Dehök (Duk) in the wildyet 
of Mawsil in Ottoman times, now in the Autonomous 
Region of Dehdk in Republican “Irak. The second of 
these two villages was formerly distinguished as 
Matalibà. al-Nasárà "M. of the Christians", but has 
recently become largely Kurdish and Muslim, like its 
fellow-village. Ma‘althaya lies on @ small affluent 
of the Tigris, the Nahr DehOk, 6o km. northwards 
along the road from Mawsil to ZAkho and at the 
southern end of the Díabal Abyad. It owes its 
historie fame to its strategic position as the "en- 
trance" from the plains of northern ‘Irak into the 
mountains of Kurdistan and the lands south of 
Lake Van, the modern Turkish vilayei of Hakkári. 

Its importance in ancient times is signalled by 
ts famous rock-reliefs, carved at 300 m, above 
the valley a short distance from Ma‘althaya, These 
comprise four similar panels, each showing twice an 
Assyrian emperor, in an attitude of worship and on 
either side of a procession of gods mounted on beasts. 
There are no inscriptions, but the reliefs are evi- 
dently connected with similar reliefs at Bawiyan some 
45 km, to the north-east of Mawsil and to the east 
of Ma‘althiy’, and it is now generally accepted that 
the ruler responsible was the Sargonid Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C), the reliefs probably dating from the 
early 680; the basic publications on tbem are F, 














Thureau-Dangin, Les sculptures rupestres de Maltat, 
da Reni d'Astyrískorin, xxi. (ngos, 189-95, and 
W. Bachmann, Felsenreliefs in Assyrien (Bawian, 
Malthai und Gundüh), Wiss. Verüff. der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, lii, Berlin 1027, repr. 1969, 23-7, 
Pls. 25-31. It has recently been suggested by J. Reade 
(following a previous suggestion by R. M. Boehmer), 
Studies in Assyrian Geography. Part T: Sennackerib 
and the waters of Nineveh, in Rev. d'Assyriologie, 
exit (1978), 165-6, that the Ma‘althaya carvings, with 
their depicted deities, obviously relate to some im- 
portant event or project, and are possibly to be con- 
nected with the construction of watercourses and 
canals conveying perennial water to the plain of 
Nineveh. 

Maalthay’ early became an important centre of 
Eastern Christianity, and the birthplace of Narses 
or Narsai (399-?502), founder of the Nestorian school 
of Nisibis, was in the village of ‘Ayn Dulbé near 
Ma‘althaya (E. Tisserant, art. Narsai, in Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, xi, cols. 26-30). It was the 
seat of an episcopal diocese known as either Ma‘al- 
thay’ or as Beth/Ba-Nohadra. The line of Nestorian 
bishops begins in ro with Isaac and continues till 
1265 with Malkisho*, apparently the last, whilst the 
Jacobite line begins with Zakai at the end of the 6th 
century and continues until Yabanna Yob in 1284 
(J. B. Chabot, ed. and tr, Synodicon orientale, in 
Notices et extraits, xxxvii, Paris 1902, index 5.v.; 
J-M. Fiey, Assyrie chréiienne, Beirut 1965-8, ih 
342-53). The Assyrian Christian community and its 
church in Mafalthdya of Mar Zi% must have suffered 
during the massacres by the Kurds of Christians and 
Vezidis [g.v.] towards the end of the 19th century, 
and the village seems to have been abandoned by its 
Christia community ca. 1906-7, and the service 
books and manuscripts of the church transferred 
to Dehtk.(Fiey, of. cit., i, 675-81). 

It had nevertheless been a flourishing place in 
early Islamic and pre-Mongol times. Al-Balüdhurl, 
331, records that al-M'la (? Ma‘alla) was one of the 
places, together with Bà Hadhrà, ete., overrun by 
SUmar's general «Utba b. Farkad al-Sulam! in 20/641. 
‘The Arabic geographers expatiate on the fertility and 
agricultural richness of the district of Ma‘althaya 
and Fayshabar (= originally, Firdzshabar of Ba 
Nabadra, see Fiey, of. cit, ii, 696 ff.). According to 
al-Mukaddasf, it was small but rich in gardens, and 
it had a Friday mosque (hence already a Muslim com- 
munity) on a tell; its specialities included dairy prod- 
ucts, coal, grapes and fruit, hemp seed and flax, and 
dried, salted meat (al-Mukaddast, r39, 145; Tbn Haw- 
kal, 217-18, tr, Kramers and Wiet, 213-12; cf. Le 
Strange, Lands, 93, 124). For Yak0t, iv, 378, Ma‘al- 
thàyà was a "little town" (bulayd), but it is possible 
that this information was already anachronistic by 
the 7th/r3th century. 

Ma‘althaya’s position on the route into Kur- 
distan gave it a certain ròle in mediaeval Islamic 
history, and it is mentioned several times by e.g. Tbn 
al-Athir. It was a centre for local chiefs and for 
the Khfrigjf leader Härün in 266-7/879-81 in their 
squabbles with the Turkish caliphal governors of 
Mawsil (ed. Beirut 1385-7/1965-7, vil, 353, 359). In 
369/979-80 the Bayid ‘Adud al-Dawla [z.v.] launched. 
an expedition via this route against the Hakkāri 
Kurds, and crucified their chiefs along the road from 
Mawsil to Mafaltháyà (viii, 709). In 441/1049-50, 
during the warfare between the ‘Ukaylid ruler of 
Mawsil Muttamid al-Dawla Kirwash b. al-Mukallid 
and his brother Za‘im al-Dawla Abd Kamil Baraka, 
the former’s Kurdish allies marched on Ma‘althaya 
and sacked it (ix, 553). 
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Thereafter, Ma‘althay& sinks into obscurity on 
the wider stage of history, until it was visited in 
the roth century by G. P. Badger (1842-4), the 
Trench Consul ia Mawsil G. Rouet (1845) and 
A. H. Layard (r846); Badger found there only 
20 Assyrian Christian families. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Layard, Niniveh and ifs remains, 
London 1849, i, 251; Badger, The Nestorians and 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 

MASAN, MuSix, a town of the south of Jor- 
dan, lying in lat. 30° r2" N. and long. 35° 44' E. at 
an altitude of 3,523 ft./1,074 m., and the chef-lieu 
‘of the governorate which i$ to the south of the Karak 
{g.t:] one and to the east of the Wadi ‘Araba. The 
name is said to come from Mafán, son of Lot. 

The town is surrounded by gardens which form 
am oasis of the western fringe of the desert plain; 
to its east are the slopes of the al-Sharat mountain 
chain of granite and porphyry, which rise to 5,665 ft./ 
1,727 m. In. Matan itself and the neighbourhood are 
many springs, the nearest of these being ‘Ayn al- 
Dawawi, whose water reaches Ma‘én through an 
underground conduit, whilst a second conduit 
carries water from ‘Ayn al-Diitta as far al-Hammam 
to the north of Ma‘an. 

In the prehistoric period there were people in 
the region, as Palaeolithic remains attest. When 
nomadism and international trade developed, 








Ma‘in became an important meeting-place for 
communications, through which the leading natural 
route from southwestern Arabia to Damascus and 
the ports of Phoenicia passed, ie. the route for 
Sabaean trade, A track connected the Gulf of “Akaba 
with Ma‘in, whence routes went northwards to 
Moab. The caravan route of al-Nawala went to the 
west in the direction of Ghazza and northern Egypt, 
and another track went southeastwards via the Dū- 
mat al-Djandal oasis to Babylonia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Syrian route of the Islamic Pilgrimage followed 
towards Mecca the old Tabükiyya track, hence twice 
a year, on the outward and the return journeys, 
‘Matin was a privileged halt for pilgrims, who could 
stock up there with provisions. In the 19th century, 
it became a station on the Hidjáz railway. Its place 
as a crossroads and its abundant water supply 
have meant that Ma‘in bas always remained a 
vigorous ceatre of human settlement despite in- 
numerable attacks from nomads. It was, as Jaussen 
noted “le rendez-vous des caravanes sortant de 
Yarabie”. During the rst millennium B.C., the 
casis apparently, according io Musil, z44, was 
controlled by the powers dominating the great 
trade routes, and had a South Arabian colony, 
Sabaean or Minaean, with a South Arabian governor 
who watched lest the local chiefs adopt measures 
‘hostile to the Sabaean or Minzean ruler; Musil 
further notes that in the second half of the 8th 
century B.C., an Assyrian army penetrated beyond 











the Ma‘in oasis. 
Classical sources hardly mention Ma‘an, probably 
because the great international trade was concen- i 
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trated on the emporium of Petra, In the Byzantine 
period, Matin formed part of the territory of the 
South Arabian tribe of Djudhåm [g.»]. Al-Bakri, 
cited by Musil, 247, narrates that Farwa b. Amr of 
Djadhim governed Ma‘in on behalf of the Byzantine 
Emperor, but became a Muslim, rallying to the 
Prophet and presenting him with a white mule; in 
retaliation, the Byzantines threw him into prison 
and then killed him by crucifixion. 

‘At the time of the expansion of Islam, Ma‘in 
acquired a certain importance as a strong point of 
the al-Sharat district in the diwnd of al-Urdunn, 
at the eastern end of the road which linked it to the 
sea via Petra, the massifs of al-Sharat, Sughar, 
Ariba, al-Kuds and Ramla in a six days’ journey. 
At this time it was inhabited by the Bano Umayya 
and their freedmen, from whom travellers could 
obtain provisions. In Mamlük times, it became the 
chef-lieu of a miydba and was a lively market for 

s; according to various authors, it formed a 

manzil (Ibn Khurradadhbih), a mankai (al-Mukad- 
dasi) or a markaz along the Pilgrimage route. In 
the 18th century, at the time of the return of the 
Pilgrimage, the kétib al-hadidi was sent from Matan 
to Damascus to reassure the inhabitants about the 
safety of the pilgrims. 

The modern town of Ma‘an is still made up of two 
distinct, adjacent entities. To the north, Ma‘an al- 
Saghira or al-Shamiyya, sometimes called al-Maghara, 
had in roo tro families. To the south, Maan al- 
Kabira or al-Misriyya, also called al-Hidjaziyya, ha 
according to Musil, 180 families. It was also call 
MaSan al-Mufiriyya when it became the seat of a 
governor, who resided in a palace allegedly built by 
Sultan Sulayman; there is there a residence for the 
kaymakam, who in Ottoman times depended on the 
governor of Bilad al-Shim. 

A certain amount of agricultural production has 
long been a feature of Maʻān, thanks to the oasis’s 
permanent irrigation system; grown there are 
vegetables and fruit, amongst which are most prized 
apricots, pomegranates and peaches; date palms 
and poplars also grow there. To the southeast of 
Man, in the sparse wadis of the uncultivated 
steppe lands, strewn with blocks of lava and basalt, 
a few acacias (falh) grow, these being known as umm 
‘ayyash, with their wood used for making various 
household utensils. This species of tree is not found 
north of Ma‘an. 

At present, the town forms the chef-lieu of the 
governorate of Ma‘an, 688 km.* in extent, whose 
population in r96r was 47,000, in 1967 58,000, and 
in 1973 62,000. The town itself with its fired and 
mud-brick houses, its narrow streets with infrequent 
and tow doorways, its decayed railway station and 
its airport meant for tourists travelling to Petra, is 
of no archaeological interest. Its population was 
estimated in 19:2 at 3,000 (Baeceker); in rosz at 
3,000 still (Guide Bleu). It was 4,500 in 1956, and in 
1973 reached 9,500. 

Bibliography: Yàküt, s.v.; Ibn Battata, tr. 
Gibb, Travels in Asia and Africa, London 1920, 
72; A. Sprenger, Der Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orienis, 118-19; Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London 1890, 39, 508; R. Brunnow and 
A. von Domascewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 
Strasbourg 1905, i, 470, il, 1-3, 281; lii, 216-17; 
Baedeker, Palestina und Syria, 1912, t47; M. 
Gaudetroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à lipoque des 
Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 9-10, 130, 237; A. Musil, 
The northern Hegas, a topographical itinerary, New 
York 1926, 326-30; G. Lankester Harding, The 
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antiguities of Jordan, revised ed., London 1967, 21, 
35, 52, 139-40; A. K. Rafeq, The province of 
Damascus 1723-1783, Beirut 1966, 64, 213. 

(N. Exisstery) 

AL-MA‘ANI WA 'L-BAYAN, two of the three 
categories into which, since the time of al- 
Sakdkàk (d. 626/1229), the study of rhetoric has 
often been divided. 

1, In Arabic. The Miftáh al-'ulü by al-Sakkükt 
[4.1], where the two terms appear for the first time, 
was too confusing in its arrangement, and too ob- 
scure and at times self-contradictory to be of prac- 
tical use to most students of rhetoric, It consisted 
of a section on grammar, a section on syntax, a 
section on the ‘ifm al-ma%éni and the ‘lm al-bayan, 
and two supplements to its ma‘ént section, one on 
demonstration (istidli), and one on the definition 
of the formal aspects of poetry and on metre and 
thyme. The section on grammar included a chapter 
on phonetics and the supplement on the istididl 
ended with a discussion of the inimitability of the 
Kuran, Probably for this reason, the digest of the 
third section of the Miftdh by al-Kazwinf (also known 
as the Khatfb Dimasbk, d. 739/1338), entitled 
Talkhis al-mifidh and, to a lesser extent, its com- 
panion volume, the [dak fs Sulum al-balagha by the 
same scholar, became the standard works on the 
subject. These two books, both compendia on rhe- 
toric only, received wide cireulation and it fs through 
them that the study of the »a'ümi and the buydm 
‘ean be most profitably approached. The main 
differences between al-Kazwink and al-Sakkākī 
have been explained in the article at-xa2winT; here 
it should be pointed out that the addition of a section 
‘on the badit to replace al-Sakkais’s remarks on the 
"special methods frequently used for the purpose of 
‘embellishing a literary composition” does not go back 
‘to al-Kazwin!, but to Badr al-Din Ibn Malik (d. 686/ 
1287) (sec Matlüb, al-Kazwini, 205), whose books 
"were earlier, apparently less successful attempts 
to present al-Sakkikl's theories in a more readable 
form (see below). Whereas these “embellishments” 
received no more than a brief and superficial treat- 
ment in al-SakkàkI, they soon became in the hands 
‘of his followers a separate branch of rhetoric which 
‘was raised to the same level as the ma‘ani and the 
bayån. 

‘The present article aims at providing a few practi- 
eal hints by way of introduction to the vast and little- 
known literature on the mta‘dni and the bayan which 
is represented chiefly by commentaries and supra- 
commentaries on al-Kazwini's Talkitis. The badi 
section cannot be discussed here. This section 
continues the older tradition of rhetorical studies 
initiated by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and Kudima [9.07.], 
Dut does not include those figures of speech, tropes, 
and stylistic devices which al-Sakkakt and al- 
Kazwini had already discussed under mafüni or 
baydn, eg. simile, metaphor, analogy, metonymy, 
epiphrasis (ghà!) and apostrophe (iltifaf) (the last 
of which is listed by alSakküki both as an "em- 
'bellishment" and as one of the subjects that come 
"under the ma'ümi, see Mifldh, 95, 202; see also 
Matlüb, al-Sabkáki, 242-7, 259, 263, for the possible 
relation between this “embellishment” section and 
the Kitab Hadaip al-sipr fi dakarit al-shi‘r by the 
Persian scholar, Rashid al-Din Watwit, d. 578/1182- 
3). Nor does it include the ibtidd? (4.».], the ta&Aalluy 
[em], the intiha? (g.v.], and the saritat (g.v.] which 
al-Kazwinl discusses in two supplements (see Mehren, 
142-54), though many authors belonging to the 
‘older school would have classified them as badi, 
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It should be noted, however, that the practice of 
separating some of these figures from the corpus 
of the badi* dates back at least till the sth/rrth 
century (see S. A. Bonebakker, A Fatimid manual 
Jor secretaries, in AIUON, xxxvii [1977], 310-13} 
and may have been initiated by al-Rummáni (d. 
384/994), though the latter when he speaks of meta- 
phor and simile as part of the baldgka [2.7.] does not 
state explicitly that these are not to be considered 
badi* figures (see al-Rummanl, al-Nukat fé iSdjés al- 
Kurén, in Thaléth vas@il, ed. M. Khalaf Allāh 
and M. Z, Salām, Cairo nd, 7o, ll. 3-4, and the 
quotation in Tbn Rashtk, al-Umida, ed. M. M. “Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1353/1934, i, 214). It should also 
be noted that it is not correct to think of the history 
of rhetorical studies since the time of al-KazwInl 
as being completely dominated by the system he 
had introduced; works continuing the older tradition 
which brought ali figures of speech under the heading 
of badi® and devoted a separate chapter to cach 
figure [see DI] continued to be written (they were 
especially popular in North Africa and Spain, sec Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, ill, 292-3 = Ibn Khaldin- 
Rosenthal, 2nd ed. 1067, iti, 336-8), even though 
their authors were aware of, and probably influenced 
by, the new trend represented by the Talis (Ibn 
Khaldün suggests that the Miffdh was the basic 
text). In many respects, the later history of Arabic 
rhetoric presents essential, but still unanswered, 
questions. 

‘inding adequate translations of the terms ma‘ani 
and baydu is made complicated by the fact that the 
relation between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
and between literary theory and literary criticism, 
is not apparent at first sight. Moreover, the border- 
line separating the disciplines dealing with these two 
categories, the “lm al-ma‘dni and the Silm al-bayén, 
is not always clear. In the Mifidh, the definitions 
overlap, and al-Sakkaki himself seems to regard 
the “lm al-bayén as a branch of the “lm al-ma‘éni 
(see Miftdh, 77, 136-7, and cf. 77, lines 4-3 from 
bottom; see also Baha al-Din al-Subkt in Shura, 
iii, 261-2 and Matlüb, al-SaMdAI, 131-5). It is not sur- 
prising that al-Kazwinl felt the need to criticise and 
reword these definitions and rearrange some of the 
material. Considering the etymology of the term 
bayán and the definition which al-Kazwint gives 
of the ‘ifm al-baydn as "the science through which 
one knows how to express one and the same concept 
in ways which differ as to the degree of clarity 
achieved in indicating this concept” (huwa) ilmen 
yuSrafu bihi rādu ‘manā "ltübidi bi-hurukin 
mukkalifate fi wudühi 'I-daldiati *alayki, Talis, 66 
Shurüh, ili, 257 f1.; see Mehren, 18-20, 53-4 and 
BAYAN, 4, 1116a bottom) and its association with 
the fasiiba [9.0.] which involves, among other things, 
avoiding obscurity (akid) in sentence structure 
(apm) and in the relation between statement and 
‘theme (intial, Talkhts, 5,7 = Shurih, i, 103 ff., 150; 
see Mehren, 15-38), the translation “Science of 
exposition" (Mehren, 20: ""Darstellungslehre") seems 
justified; but if one keeps in mind that the “dm al- 
baydu deals only with the simile (teskbih) (as an 
introduction to the discussion of the metaphor), 
the metaphor (ististrd) [g.v.], the analogy (amt), 
the metonymy (kindya) [qv] and the allusion, 
statement by implication (fa‘ri¢), the translation 
“Science of figurative expression” seems more 
appropriate. 

ven more confusing is the term maʻānī, since 
what is meant is not the study of subjects and themes 
in poetry (as found in sueh works as the Kildb al- 
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Matént al-kabir of Ibn Kutayba [q.v or the Diwan | Kazwinl as Jong as one sees the ilm al-ma*áni as a set 
al-MaSini of Aba Hilal al-VAskarl [d. ca. 4oo[roo9]), | of rather strict rules governing the art of correct 


nor a study of lexicography, but essentially a study 
of those rules of syntax which bave a bearing on the 
theory of functional, appropriate style, or as al 
Kazwinl. puts it, “finding the proper expression to 
meet what is required in a given situation” (the full 
definition of the ‘lm al maSini is “the science 
through which one knows the various existing 
patterns of Arabic speech by means of which it 
meets the requirements of each situation", [lia] 
Sila yrtrafu biki abwilu 'I-lafgi "ISarabiyyi ‘Watt 
bik yufdbibu muklada "-hali); the translation 
"Semantics of syntax" suggests itself (cf. BAvAx, 
i, 11162: “the different kinds of sentence and their 
use”), 

‘The awkwardness of the terms pua int and bayán 
and the difficulty of finding proper definitions for 
the two disciplines, €/m al-ma'áni and Gm al-bayd; 
particularly in their relationship to lexicography and 
grammar, has not escaped the mediaeval critics (see 
teresting observations ín Yaby b. Hamza's 
8-18), and one wonders what determined 
the choice of these terms, The maténi and bayén 
sections in the Mifték were based respectively on 
the Dalai! al-iSdjas and the Asrir al-bulaghe by 
‘Abd al-Kühir al-Djurdjni [see AL-DJURpJANI in 
Suppl], and it is in these two works that one would 
first try to find an answer to this question, On p. 64 
of the Dalit, al-Djurdjant makes clear that com: 
position (nazm) depends on obeying the rules of 
syntax (which he briefly enumerates), and on p. 65 
he declares that determining a correct or faulty 
nazm always involves a principle of syntax (ma'nan 
min ma‘dnt "I-nakw). On p. 222, ll. 4-5 of the Asrar 
(Ritter's tr, 261 bottom) he qualities the simile 
as ma'nan min al-ma'üni, apparently meaning a 
way of formulating a common syntactic construction. 
It is possible that al-Sakkald decived the tem from 
al-Djurdijant’s definition of the nagpm as essentially 
a matter of correct syntax, the more so since the 
chapter on the ma'ümi in the Mifidh immediately 
follows the section on syntax, so that the ‘lm al- 
ma'üni could be seen as an extension of syntax into 
the realm of rhetoric. It is also possible that be 
based himself on an earlier model: The term ma‘dnt 
al-nahw appears in the famous discussion between 
Aba Said al-Siráff and Abü Bishr Mattà b. Yünus 
alKunna^i which took place in 320/932 (see Abo 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi, al-M ukdbasát, ed. H. al-Sandübi, 
Cairo 1347/1929, 80; idem, al-Imid® wa ‘I-muinasa, 
ed. A. Amln and A. al-Zayn, Cairo 1373/1953, |, 121; 
Yakat, Irgiia, iii, 117; D. S. Margoliouth in JRAS 
[z905], 122), but seems to be used there for grammar 
in its widest sense, Ibn Faris (d. 395/1004) ín his 
al-Sühibi (ed. M. el-Chouémi, Beirut 1383/1964, 179) 
uses the term ma‘dng al-Raldm for the following 
categories: Khabar, istikhbir, amr, nahy, dua, 
Jalad, ‘ard, takdid, tamannf, and ta‘adjdjud, nearly 
all of which appear also in the ma‘éni chapters of 
al-Sakkakt and al-Kazwinl. The term nasm may have 
‘been abandoned because it was too general and 
had to be associated, as al-Djurdjani states clearly 
on pp. 300-1 of the Dali?il, with the use of the istiSara, 
the kindya, and the temthil as well as other tropes 
(sPir durūb al-madjáz). It should be noted, however, 
that al-Kazwinl (dak, i, 57-8) and al-Taftüzàni (a/- 
Shark al-mujawwal, 27) quote a definition which gives 
the term a narrow sense and which was based on al- 
Diurdjáni (cf. Dali'il, 67-9). However that may be, 
‘one cannot deny that there is a certain logic in the new 
arrangement introduced by al-Sakkaki and al- 
































sentence structure, the purpose of which was to 
demonstrate that changes in word order almost 
invariably lead to changes in meaning; the “ilm al- 
baydn as an analysis of figurative expressions which, 
‘one might argue, the writer is free to use but which, 
since they are the product of his creativity and often 
lend clarity and distinction to his style, are by 
necessity part of any theory of style; and the ‘dm 
al-badi* as a list of “embellishments” which are not 
essentia] criteria of a good style, but which are never- 
theless applied quite frequently. It is conceivable that 
al-Sakkāki and al-Kazwini tried to programme the 
Study oí rhetoric in such a way that the reader 
would become familiar first with the elementary 
skills of composition, then with the characteristics 
of literature as a form of art, and finally with some 
stylistic devices used by accomplished poets and 
writers. Tt is true that much of what comes under the 
heading of ‘ilm al-ma‘ant is syntax or formal logic; 
but very often one finds that these statements of 
rules and principles explain how the speaker ought 
to convey a certain mood which requires him to 
emphasise, exaggerate, play on the hearer's imagina- 
tion, or conform to a given situation by making 
tacit assumptions about what is known or acceptable 
to his audience, etc. This unquestionably draws the 
ilm al-maSéni into the sphere of rhetoric and oratory, 
The use of the term baydn may reflect the view that 
metaphors should be used since they are some- 
times more effective than terms used in their proper 
sense. Or the term may have been chosen simply 
because it was often associated with this aspect of 
bala gha (sce BAYAN, i, 11142; sec also al-Rummánl, 
al-Nukat, 79, l. 12 and cf. A Fatimid manual, 313-19: 
al-Rummáni speaks of the metaphor as leading to a 
halüghot bayn not possible if the proper term were 
used), One could suggest that al-Sakkakt had in mind 
the formulation of a concept in an unconventional, 
artful manner (and as such different from the common 
methods described in the ma‘ant chapter) (cf. BAYAN, 
i, 1116a bottom; cf, also al-Nukat, 08, Il. 2-15, and A 
Fatimid manual, 317, l. 12—318, 1, 11), but no other 
examples of baydn being used specifically as a term 
for figurative expressions are known to exist: The 
terms ma‘ant and baydn appear in al-Zamakhsbari's 
(d. 5368/1144 [q.v.)) al-Kashshdf and in Fakhr al-Din 
akRAs (d. 6o61209 [p]) Nihdyat abtdjds fi 
diriyat abidjis. Al-Zamakbsharl made frequent 
use of al-DjurdiánI, and al-RAzs Nihdya is actually. 
a digest of al-Djurdjani, But both authors use the 
terms in too vague a way to justify any conclusions, 
and, consequently, alSakkakf, who knew both 
the Kashskdf and the Nikdya, cannot have derived 
his definitions from these two books. He speaks 
however of "scholars" or "leaders" in the "ilm al- 
ma*ümi without speciving who they are (Mifüh, 
95, t9, t2t; see Matlüb, al-Sakkdki, rr9-20), and 
this could of course be taken as am indication that 
he was not the first to introduce ma‘éni as a term for 
a more or less clearly defined category of rhetorical 
studies. 

How difficult it is to keep the Silm al-ma‘ini and 
the ‘lm al-bay’in completely separated appears from 
the treatment of the madjis as part of the chapter on 
attribution (isndd) in the maSani section of the TalAhiy 
(10-13 = Shura, i, 224-72; ef, al-Djurdianl, Asrár, 
442-5 = 399-402 of the translation): al-Kazwint 
discusses sentences such as “The springtime made 
the herbage come forth" for "God made the herbage 
come forth" where there is a “trope of the intellect" 
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(magjaz abli), ie. the hearer's realisation that it is. | 
‘the Creator who makes the herbage come forth, | 
while the terms “springtime” and “made [the herb- 
age] come forth” are used in their original sense; 
and “The springtime made the earth come to life" 
where there is not only a trope of the intellect in 
the relation between subject and predicate, but alse 
a tropical use of "made [the earth] come to life” 
for “covered (the earth] with herbage". Al-Kazwinl 
points out that the hearer cannot do without a “frame 
of reference" (farina) supplied by an element in the 
context or the result of logical reflection which enables. 
him to understand that the sentences are not to be 
taken ia their literal meaning (see Matlüb, al- 
Kaswini, 335-71, for views on this point by 
Kazwint's predecessors and followers; see also 
Mehren, 30-1, 75-6). However, al-Kazwint gives no 
further attention in this section to the association 
that makes it possible to use "come to life" in the 
sense of “come forth”, since this is a question that 
belongs to the ‘iim al-bayan. It would be wrong, 
however, to see the Siim al-bayän as a science that is 
exclusively concemed with individual words used 
metaphorically in a certain context (involving, of 
course, once more a discussion of the Farina) and of the 
associations which make such metaphors acceptable 
(cf. Mifiäb, 157, Il. »-5): im phrases such as "I see 
you advancing one foot while at the same tive moving 
backwards with the other", which are intended as 
analogies (tamthil), the words are used in their 
original, proper meaning, though the sentence as a 
whole is used metaphorically to describe somebody 
who is reluctant to commit himself (Talks, 86 = 
Shura, iv, 143 ff.; see Mebren, 36-9); and in the 
metonymy "He has many ashes {around his hearth)” 
there is no need to attribute a tropical sense to any 
term in the sentence in order to conclude that what 
‘the speaker wants to say is that the man often 
prepares meals and therefore must be a generous 
person who entertains many guests (TalBlis, 92 = 
Shurüh, iv, 256ff,; see Mehren, 41-2). Moreover, 
al-Karwinl considers the ísti'dra as essentially a form 
of simile (fagibik) (67 = Shurih, ili, 287 1L; see 
Mehren, 53-4; this theory may go back to al-Rumma- 
1i, al-Nu&at, 79, ll. 5-1o, see Heinrichs, The hand, 14, 
41, and Bonebakker, A Fatimid manual, 313-14, and 
was adopted by al-Sakkiki’s contemporary, al- 
Mutarrizl (d. 6zo[1213], see Yabyà b. Hamza, Tiráz, 
i, 260-1 and Matlüb, al-Sakkaki, 175, as well as by al- 
Sakkdki himself, Mifidl, 157, ll. 22 ff.), and therefore 
introduces a detailed chapter on the tashbih in the 
baydn section before dealing with the isii‘dra. The 
ma‘dni chapter, however, also deals briefly with the 
stile when it analyses the inversion (&ab) which, if 
applied to the simile, results in a hyperbole (Zalkkis, 
27 = Shurdb, i, 488-9, and the tashbth maklab chapter 
in Talphts, 74 = Shurah, iii, 407 {1.; see Mehren, 24-5, 
68-9). Finally, as mentioned earlier, the matüni 
chapter includes figures (e.g. iltifat, lawshi‘, ighal, 
tadhyil, takmil or ihtirds, tatmim and tirad) which 
scholars following the older schools would have iden- 
tified as badit, In making these figures part of the 
maʻáni chapter, al-Kazwin may bave been the 
first to separate them from the corpus of the badi" 
(sce Matlab, al-Sakéahi, 138; idem, al-Kaswini, 516), 
The works by al-Sakkaki and al-Kazwini and their 
school cannot stand comparison with the two book: 
by ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Djurdjan! on which they were 
based. On the surface, the chapters on the Siim al- 
ma‘ant and the “im al-baydn appear as nothing 























more than digests of al-Djurdiani, the ma‘int 
sections, generally speaking, corresponding to the 
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Dald*il and the bayán sectious to the Asrár. Whereas 
in al-Djurdjánt the relation of his theories to the 
practice of literary criticism is always clear, his 
followers seem to be interested only in presenting a 
skeleton of these theories and in finding convenient 
means of recognising and classifying patterns 
of syntax and figurative expressions, and in offering 
concise definitions. It is easy to see that al-Djur- 
djanl's attention to detail, and his method of dis- 
cussing the same problem in different contexts and 
handling it from different angles, should have in- 
vited attempts to offer his arguments and conclusions 
ja a more convenient form. Still, the foundations 
laid by al-Djurdjàn! and his psychological and logi 
analysis of literature as a work of art were not 
entirely obscured, and this is no doubt the reason 
why akSakkikls unsuccessful attempt to subject 
the two works to a rigid system of classification 
and al-Kazwinf's subsequent effort to make an in- 
eligible, though extremely concise, revision and 
digest of al-SakkákI gave rise to an extensive litera- 
ture of commentaries and supra-commentaries (al- 
Xarwinrs Jd did not go far enough to clarify 
his Tals). One admires the critical acumen and 
profound learning that characterise this titerature 
and its concern to do full justice to every point of 
view, in spite of much casuistry in the classification 
of categories and the choice of technical terms, 
Outstanding examples are the two commentaries 
on the Talks; by Sa'd al-Din al-Taftàzàni (d. 792/ 
1390), the Shark mufawwal and the Sharh mukktasar 
(see EJ}, art. Ai-taPrAzAnt for other titles used for 
the same works). 

In the prefaces to the Talis and the ldáp, al- 
Kazwinl informs us that he has changed the arrange- 
ment of al-Sakkaki’s Mifialy, had recourse to al-Diur- 
djüas Dald*il and to his Asrar (both quoted in the 
Talkhis and the Ldap’, as well as to other texts which 
he does not specify, and included some of his own 
ideas. According to Matlüb (al-Kazeimi, 191-228), 
he usd Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Al b, ‘Abd al-Aziz al- 
Diurdiànl (d. 392/1001), Abū Hiläl al-‘Askarl, Aba 
Mubammad *Abd Allah b. Mubammad al-Khatidjt 
(d. 466/1073) (on al-Khafadil’s Sirr al-fasaha, see 
TASAHA, i, 824b-825b), al-Zamakthsharl, Diya? al- 
Din Ibn al-Athir (A. 637/1239) (2.1.], Ibn Abi "I-Igbat 
(d. 654/1256), Badr al-Din Ibn Malik, and he may 
have used al-Rummáni. Other digests of the Afiftis 
which, if we may believe Ibn Khaldün (see the 
passage quoted above), included a digest of the 
thetorical section of the Mifiah by al-Sakkaki him- 
self, apparently did not meet with the same measure 
of success, The same al-Taftazant who composed 
Shark mutewwal and the Sharp mukhtasar wrote his 
own commentary on the Mifidh which survives in. 
manuscript (Sellheim, 307). Badr al-Din Ibn Malik 
wrote à. Mighib fs 'kitisdr al-mijtib which should 
not be confused with his Mishib fi ‘l-maéni wa 
"baydm (Seliheim, sis, 335, correcting Brockel- 
mann). The latter work has bees recognised by Ahl- 
wardt (no. 7249, pP. 394b-396a) and Seilheim (316) 
as an independent system of rhetoric, though it may 
have been influenced by the “standardisation” 
established by al-SakkàkL. Matlüb (a/-SakAdAN, 382) 
goes farther and finds that the Mistdh is nomore than 
a “reduced size copy" of the Miflih, though in his 
book on al-Kazwinl (90-1, cf. also 160, 229) be points. 
out some important differences between the two 
texts. In addition, Badr al-Din Thn Malik wrote a 
book with the title Rowd al-adkhan fi “im al-ma‘ant 
wa 'Lbayán which was used by Bahi? al-Din al- 
in his ‘Aris al-afrih fi 














shark talbhiy al-mipith (see Shurāh, i, 30, 159, 376 


and elsewhere) and is im a manuscript 
in Leiden (see Matlab, al-Kaswint, 92, 684). According 
to Matlab, it was written before the (second) Mésbah 
and was like its companion volume essentially a 
digest of the Mifüib, the first such text to reach 
Egypt. The substantial agreement between the Miş- 
bah and the Miftdh appears clearly from a comparison 
of the definitions of the ma‘ant and the baydn and, 
to a lesser extent, from a comparison of the tables of 
contents. Where the two books show an important 
difference is in the use of the term badi* (see above) 
and in the detailed treatment which the badi* receives. 
in the Mégbdh (which falls outside the scope of this 
article). 

Much more interesting as an independent study of 
the *ilm al-ma*ánt and the Silm al-baydn than Badr al- 
Din Ibn Malik’s Mígháh is another little-known work, 
the Tirds al-mutadammin li-asrir al-balágha wa-culüw. 
kabdik abi*djis of al-Mu?avyad bi'llàh Yahya b. 
Hamza al-tAlawi (d. 747/1346; see Brockelmann II, 
186, S TI, 242). A curious aspect of this book is that 
the author apparently knew neither the two books 
by al-Djurdjint nor al-Sakkakt’s Mifidh and that 
it cannot be precisely determined where he found 
the quotations from the Mifidh which so much 
influenced his thinking (see Matlab, l-SaAhdat, 
359-60), In the preface (i, 3-4), he acknowledges 
that he used the Mathal al-siir by (Diya? al-Din] 
Tbn alAibir, "the Tibydn by the shaykh ‘Abd al 
Karim", the Nihdyad (al-idjdz ff dirüyat al-i'dids] 
by Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzi (which, as mentioned earlier, 
as a compendium of the Dal*il and the Asrár), 
and the Misbdh of Ibn Sirádi (sic) i 
(al-Sakkakt, 358-9) does not seem 
doubt that this last work is identical with the 
Misbdb fa "khtisdr ai-miftdh of Badr al-Din Tbn Malik, 
and believes that it was from this abridged version 
of the Mifiah that Yabyi b. Hamza derived his 
knowledge of al-Sakkākī. He apparently also feels cer- 
tain that the work by ‘Abd al-Karim is the Tibyän of 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. al-Zam/akinl 
(d. 651/1253; see also Matlūb's ed. of this work 
(Baghdad 1383/2964), 17). Yalyà b. Hamza quotes 
several other important authors, such as Abu ']-Hasan 
(Abu 'l-Kásim?) al-Amidi (d. 37[98o-r), al-Rum- 
mnt, Aba Hilal al-‘Askarl, al-Mutarrizi, and al- 
Khafádjt, of whose works, however, he may not have 
had direct knowledge. He must also have been 
thoroughly familiar with al-Zamakhsharl's Kaghsbhif. 
(a work that gives much attention to the stylistic 
excellence of the Kuran and made use of al-Djur- 
djāni), since the Tirds was intended as ar. iutroduc- 
tion to the author's lectures on the Kaskshóf (i, s). 
The work has a much wider scope than the works 
by al-Sakkāki, Badr al-Din Ibu Malik, and al- 
Wazwini: Yabyà b. Hamza explains his views in 
great detail and offers copious examples. That the 
Tiris was not au imitation uf any of these earlier 
texts is clear also from its arrangement: Yahya b. 
Hamza divides his work into three lengthy "sub- 
jects” or chapters (funtin), a series of introductory 
remarks (i, 8), a chapter dealing with the bajii 
the ma*áni, and the badi* (i, 183), and a third chapter 
dealing with the inimitability of the Kur’in (iii, 
213). The second chapter, which interests us here, 
deals first with the istiSéra, the tashbfh (which Vaby& 
b. Hamza considers a subject far more complicated 
than the istifdra), the kindya, thc fafrid, and the 
Jamthil, Next come two sections qualified as belonging 
to the ‘im al-moSani (cf. i, 196), the first of which 
deals with the semantics (daléla!) of individual 
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words and sentences (li, 9), and the second with 
matters of style (ii, 221) as far as these two can be 
kept apart (cf. ii, 221-2). The chapter ends with a 
discussion of the badi* (ii, 353). 

As noted earlier, there are numerous commentaries 
on the Talkkis, as well as supra-commentaries and 
glosses. An authoritative and informative list of many 
of these, with valuable information on manuscripts, 
appears in Sellheim, 310-15. A collection of commen- 
taries which comprises not only al-Kazwint's Adj and 
al-Taftazan!'s Shark mukhtasar, but also the Mawdhib 
al-faitáh of Yon Ya*küb al-Maghrib! (wrote 1108/1696; 
see Brockelmann, SI, 518, m), the ‘Ards alafrüh of 
Bah? al-DIn al-SubkI (see above), and the Hüshiya 
of the Sharh mukhiasar by Muhammad b. Mu- 
bammad Arafa akDasüki (d. r23o/s8r5; see 
Brockelmann, IT, 84, S IT, 98 aad Matlüb, al-Kaswini, 
592-7) was published in Cairo in ro37 (and earlier 
in Balak in 1318/r900-r, according to Brockelmann, 
S 1, 516, 3a) in four volumes. Mention should also 
be made of the Sharh Subad al-djuman fi “ilm al- 
maāni swa 'Lbayim by al-Suyütl (d. 9rr/vsos) 
[p], a versification of the Talzhis to which the 
author himself wrote a commentary, and the well- 
known commentary on the verses quoted in the 
Talkhis known as the Ma‘ahid al-tansis ‘ala (or: 
Fi sharh) shawahiad altalthts by ‘Abd al-Rabim (or 
«Abd al-Rabmin) aL*Abbsst (d. 953/1556), both of 
which were printed in several editions (see Brockel- 
inann, I, 296, S I, 519). 

The popularity which the system of al-Sakkāk! and 
al-Kazwinī has enjoyed to this day is shown by such 
works as the edition by M. *. Ebafadil of al-Kaz- 
wlnl's lddh, Cairo 1368-70/1949-51, which contains 
extensive notes on the interpretation of the text 
and the history of the genre, and by modern works 
‘on the ma‘ani and the baydn such as the Bughyat 
alidàh létalthtg alemiftüh of *À. al-Sadf, Cairo 
1380/19602, in four volumes and the Djotóhir al- 
balágha fs "mani. wa'l-bayän wa 'l-badi by A, al- 
Háshiml, Cairo 1379/1960, a work intended for school 
use, Other works are listed by Matlüb in bis book 
on al-Kezwinl (613-17). A complete survey of lite- 
rature based directly or indirectly on al-Sakkakt 
and al-Kazwint remains to be written; it should 
include such interesting works as the unpublished 
Eadi‘iyyat al“umyan by Ton Djabic (d. 780/r378), 
a didactic poem based on the bad? section of the 
Idik with a commentary by Ibn Djübir's friend, 
al-Rufayni (d. 779/1377; see Brockelmann, Il, rs, 
tar, S TI, 6, 138), the Badiiyya of Saft al-Din 
Hill (d. around 750/1349; see Brockelmann, I, 159, 
5 11, 199) which lists, among the works consulted 
by the author, the Mifidh and works based on the 
Mifidh, and badi*iyyas by other authors that might 
vontain elements of the same tradition. 

An excellent summary of the ‘ilm al-baydn and the 
ibm al-badi® is found in Mehren's Rhetorih. Mehren 
based himself on the Talbiis, the two commentaries 
by al-Taftazani, and the «Ufüd by al-Suyüti. Other 
texts were known to the author and occasionally used 
by him (see pp. iv-v and 3-13). Mehren also dealt 
briefly with the ‘idm al-ma‘tni (18-x9), but apparently 
save up his plans to deal with this discipline in a 
Separate publication (p. v). However, the technical 
terms in the ma‘Gni chapters, as far as they pertain 
to rhetoric, are sometimes the same as those of the 
bayán which are adequately explained in Mebrer 
or they are common badi“ terms which can be identi- 
fied in handbooks composed by authors who followed 
the “older” school, such us the Takrir al-takbir of 
fon Abi ‘bIgba, ed. H. M. Sharaf, Cairo 1383/1963. 
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Another useful introduction is the article by M. 
Weisweiler, SAbdalgahir al-Curcdni's Werk über 
die Unnachahmlichkeit des Korans und seine syntah- 
Hisch-stilistischen Lehren, in Oriens, xifx-2 (1958), 
77-121, which, though intended as a summary of the 
 Dali?il, can be used as a study of the Sim al-ma‘int 
and thus makes up in a large measure for the omission 
of this section from Mehren's book. 

Bibliography (for more detailed information 
on existing editions of Arabic texts listed in the 
article or in this bibliography, see Brockelmann 

and the relevant articles in ET" and E77]: ‘Abd al- | 
i 











Kabir al-Diurdjanl, Dali al-i'éjdz, Cairo 1367) 
1947-8; idem, Asrár albaligha, ed. M. Rilter, 
Istanbul 1954; idem, Die Geheimnisse der Worthunct 
des “Abdalqähir al-Curcāni, übersetzt von H. Ritter, 
Wiesbaden 1959; al Sakkákl, Abü Va*küb Yüsuf b. 
Abi Bakr, Miftáh al-*ulüm, Cairo 1355/1937; Badr | 
al-Din Ibn Malik, Abū ‘Abd Allāh Mubammad b. 
Mubammad, al-Misbah fi lm al-ma'ümi wa 'l- 
bayán wa "Hbadi*, Cairo 1341/1923; al-Kazwlnl, 
Djalal al-Din Abd ‘Abd Allah Mubammad b, ‘Abd 
al-Rabman Khatib Dimagh, Matn al-talbhis ft “ilm 
abbaligha, Cairo nd, (Matba‘at ‘Isa al-Babi al- 
"Halabi); Tashkóprüz&de, Mifidh al-sa%éda, ed. K. | 
K. Bakri and ‘A. Abu 'I-Nür, Cairo 1961 
Hādidji Khalifa, 473-9, 1762-8 (= Hädidįt Khalife, | 
ed. Flügel, ii, 402-15, vi, 13-26); A. F. Mehren, 
Die Rhetorik der Araber, Copenhagen-Vienna 1853 
(repr. Hildesheim-New York 1970); J. Garcin de 
Tassy, Rhétorique et prosodie des langues de Vorient 
musulman, Paris 1873 (repr. Amsterdam 1970); 
W. Ablwardt, Die Handsehriftenverzeichnisse der 
Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, XVIII. Bd.: Ver- 
aeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, VI. Bà., 
Berlin 1894, 363-412 (tables of contents of texts | 
mentioned in this article and of otber texts be- 
longing to the same tradition); Brockelmann, I, 
294-6, IE, 22, S 1, ss-19, 965, S II, 1516; A. | 
Matlüb, akBakigha “ind al-Sathaki, Baghdid 
1384/1964; idem al-Kaswing washurih al-talRi 
Baghdad 1387/1967; idem, Musalakat balaghiyye, 
Baghdad 1392/1972 (useful summary of the two 
preceding works); R. Sellheim, Malerialen sur 
arabischen. Literalurgeschichte, Teil I (— Verzeich- 
niss der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, | 
Bd. xvii, Reihe A: Arabische Handschriften), 
Wiesbaden 1976; W. Heinrichs, The hand of the 
Northwind: opinions on metaphor and the carly | 
meaning of Istiära in Arabie poetics, in Abh. 
K.M., Bd. xlivja, Wiesbaden 1977 (the term 
isifára with observations ou alSakkAkl's use of 
this term). (S. A. BONEpAKKER) 
2. In Persian. The rhetorical system innovated 

by al-Sakkåkī and his school did not meet with 

particular attention in the field of Persian rhetoric, 

‘One of the few books written iu Persian and following | 

his system of devices is contained in the ms. Madilis | 

4866 (ct. Munzaw], Fihrist«i Kitabkhdna-yi Shard-yi | 

milli, xiii, Tehran 1968, 303-4). It seems, however, 

ibat no attempt has been undertaken, so far, to 

look for a creative adaptation of the above-mentioned | 
system to the exigencies of Persian language aud | 
literature. Even one of the latest treatments of this | 

scheme of ideas, the Ma‘alim alsbalagha dar ‘ilm-i 

masini wa-baydn wabad, by M. Kh. Radja’, 

Shirāz 952 and *ro7s, contents itself with illustrating 

the two rhetorical categories by means of the well- | 

known Arabic quotations, just complementing them + 

by some Persian examples for clearer reference 
Persian scholars of rhetoric, at all times, were | 

mainly interested in rhetorical figures and the | 
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rhetorical art (sani). These are assigned by al- 
Sakkikl to the third rhetorical category (badi‘), 
as far as they are not simile, metsphor, metonymy, 
analogy, ete. The basic work dealing with this sub- 
ject is, however, not the Miflj written by him, 
but the Hadas al-sity by Rashid al-Din Watwat 
(see also the foreword by A. Tkbal to his edition of 
this work, Tehran 1308 h gh.). 

To understand this phenomenon, we have to bear 
in mind that alSakkakI based himself on the study 
of Kurnic modes of expression, whereas in Persian 
literature such a sacrosanct linguistic monument 
was non-existent, and with it the motive for analo- 
gous considerations. Al-Sakkakt himself was a Per- 
sian, as was his famous predecessor al-Djurdjant and 
as were some of his commentators, for instance al- 
Taftzial. They all wrote in Arabic about an essen- 
tially Arabie subject, so that whoever wanted to 
deal with the material, had to have a good knowledge 
of Arabic. Persian elaborations of the above theory, 
therefore became quite superfluous. Not surprisingly, 
a number of manuscripts of the Arabic commentaries 
and supra-commentaries are at present to be found 
in Persian libraries, (B. Reimert) 

MAʻĀRIF (a.), education, public instruc- 
tion. The word is the pl. of matifa “knowledge”. 
The term was already used in mediaeval times to 
denote the secular subjects of knowledge or culture in 
general (e.g. in the title of Ibn Kutayba's Kildb 
al-Ma'irif), in opposition to the religious sciences 
(Gulióm, pl. of itm), 








1. IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE CENTRAL AND 
EASTERN ARAB LANDS 


It seems that the official use of the term appears, 
for the first time in the Ottoman Empire ia 1838, 
when a school for educating government officials 
was established in Istanbul and wes named Mekteb- 
MaSGrif-i *Adliyye, Alter that, the term was fre- 
quently used in Turkish to indicate education. 
Thus the first goverumental body charged with the 
administration and supervision of the budding 
system of state schools which was created in 1845 
was called Muwathatl Ma‘Grif Medjlisi, Provisional 
Council of Education. This was the forerunner of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, Ma‘érif-i tUmd- 
miyye-i Nesareti, established in 1857. It is noteworthy 
that the first directorate of the new state schools, 
which had been created in 1839, was called Mehatib-i 
Riighdiy ye Nesareti and did not include the new term 
maSarif, perhaps because it was a department within 
the Ministry of Pious Foundations under the Sha yk 
al-Islam. The Ministry of Education was renamed in 
1920 by the Kemalists Ma®érif Vekdleti. Iu 1933, with 
the language reform in Turkey, the former Arabic- 
Ottoman Turkish-sounding term was replaced by a 
purely Turkish one, and the Ministry was renamed 
Milit Eğitim Bakanlığı, Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, which has remained the official term, although 
maarif is still a common word in Turkish for educa- 
tion, along with the neologism egitim. 

The use of the word maʻärif for public education 
became current in Egypt and Iran ia the rgth cen- 
tury, almost certainly under the influence of the 
Ottoman term. Both in Egypt and in [ran the offi- 
cial use of the term to designate the system of edu- 
cation was avoided for about half a century. When 
the first Ministry of Education was formed in Egypt 
im 1837, it was simply called Dfwdw al-Madáris 
(Medaris Diwant in Turkish), the Department of 
Schools. Only since the Khedive Isma‘tl's rule 
(1863-79) was the Ministry of Public Instruction 
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called nazdrat (later, in 1915, wizarat) al-ma‘arif 
al-Sumémiyya, The term ma‘arif was universally 
used for "education" in the Ministries of Education 
of the Arab successor-states of the Ottoman Empire, 
and until the mid-r93o0s, also in Iran. Only after 
the Egyptian Revolution, at the beginning of the 
school year 1954-5, was the Ministry of Public 
Instruction renamed lVírárat al-terbiya wa "-tatin, 
literally "Ministry of Education and Instruction". 
The Minister of Education explained that the change 
aimed to emphasise the shift from the static and 
Passive "knowledge" to the dynamic process of 
education and the teaching of various skills, It 
may be suggested that additional reasons wore 
behind the decision to do away with the term 
ma*ürif. Although the word is of an Arabie origin, 
Arabic was less comfortable with it in the sense of 
education than Ottoman, and even modern Turkish. 
The expression dairat al-ma‘arif, for example, 
has the double meaning of “Department of Educa- 
tion" aud “encyclopaedia”. The dropping of the 
old and, from the Arabic point of view, the somewhat 
clumsy term maStrif should be also viewed against 
the background of the Arabisation after the Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 of the official nomenclature, 
which had still retained many Turkish terms in 
the civil administration and in the Army. Following. 
the Egyptian example, the other Arab countries 
replaced in the fifties the term ma‘arif with larbiya 
or larbiya wa-ta‘lim for their Ministries of Education. 
It further seems that the word maSarif in the sense 
of education is dying out in Arabic in the non-official 
usage also. 








i. The Ottoman Empire and Turkey 


The beginning of modern education in the Ottoman 
Empire. — Islamic society had traditionally the 
highest regard for the pursuit of knowledge, ilm, 
bui education was considered as a religious or 
communal matter of no concern to the state. Muslim 
children were taught the Kur'ân and the basics 
of religion in the Kurn schools, the mekíeb (Arabic 
maktab or kwiàb [q]). Higher religious studies 
were given in the madrasa {q.v.) (Turkish pronun- 
ciation, medrese). The traditional educational 
institutions were financed by private donations, 
but mainly by the wagfs, pious fondations. The 
religious educational system was entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the Slama. The traditional religious 
education had not changed substantially for centuries 
and was quite uniform, some local variations not- 
withstanding. The modernised, state-directed, and 
at least partially secularised education which was 
called ma‘érif emerged only in the x9th century, 
although there were some hesitant begiunings in 
the 18th century. These had been prompted by 
the Ottoman defeats at the hands of the European 
powers. The Ottoman government realised that it 
had to improve the training of its officers and that, 
could be accomplished only by borrowing 
European training methods and techniques. 

As early as 1734 a school of engineering, Heudese- 
háme, was established im Üsküdar. This first in- 
stitution was to be shortlived, but in the last quarter 
of the 18th century more successful efforts to found 
military schools were made. After the Ottoman 
navy was burned by the Russians, the Ottomans 
established in 1776 a new Imperial Naval Engineerng 
School, Mihendis-khine-yi Bakri-yi Hitmayiin. In 
order to train army artillery officers, an Tmperial 
Land Engineering School, Miihendis-khane-yi Berri-yi 
Hiimayiin was founded in 1794 (or in 1796]. These 
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military schools were staffed largely by French 
officers, and European textbooks, especially trans- 
lated for the cadets, were used there. 

Mahmid II. — Yet the first real educational 
beginning in the Ottoman Empire belongs to the 
reign of Mahmid IT (r8or-39), who was following 
the example of Muhammad ‘Ali, Egypt’s modernising 
| Pasha, Mabmid’s first significant step in the field 

of education was issuing an edict which stated that 
“the majority of people lately avoid sending their 
children to school and prefer to give them to a 
| trade as novices to artisans when they reach the 
age of five or six because of their ambition to earn. 
money immediately. This condition is the causo 
| not only of widespread illiteracy but also of ignorance 

of religion... No man henceforth shall prevent 
his children from attending school until they have 
reached the age of adulthood . ..”. This edict cannot 
be considered as a compulsory education lam 
and it contained nothing to change the traditional 
aims and structure of elementary education, but 
| it did mark a departure from the past by declaring. 
the direct involvement of the state as such in the 
education of children. Mabmüd realised that in 
| order to reform the army, the reactionary forces 
Should be eliminated. Therefore he destroyed the 
 Jauissaries in 1826, as Mubammad ‘Ali had massacred 
the manliiks in x8rx. Tt is no coincidence that the 
greater part of Mahmiid’s educational activity took 
place after that date. It was to be typical of edu- 
cational development in the Middle East that reform 
in the school system started from the top, by estab- 
lishing modern specialised schools to train officers, 
doctors, engineers and administrators for the army 
and the civil bureaucracy. The higher, specialised 
schools were unrelated to the traditional educational 
system; the elementary schools especially saw very 
little change until the 1908 revolution. Because of 
this, students of engineering and medicine in the first 
higher schools had to study such elementary sub- 
| jects as arithmetic, Turkish grammar and French. 
| Eventually, the higher institutions of learning had 
to form their own preparatory sections, until the 
State gradually developed the higher-elementary and 
secondary stages of the educational system. An im- 
pressive number of higher schools were founded 
during the reign of Mabmid II. In :827 Mahmüd 
opened a medical school in Istanbul to train doctors 
for the army, less than a month after the opening 
of Muhammad ‘Ali's medical school in Cairo, The 
| Imperial Music School was inaugurated in 183r. 
In 1832 the Djerréh-khdne, another medical school 
for the training of surgeons, was founded. In 1834 
the Harbiyye, the Military Academy was opened. 
Tt was modelled on St. Cyr, and indeed the French 
influence was dominant at this school. In 1838 a 
Law School was opened. Among the educational 
achievements of Mahmid’s reign should be men- 
tioned the first students’ mission to European cay 
tals, which started in 1834 (according to one source, 
in 1827), also by following Muhammad ‘AIT of Egypt, 
who was the first Middle Eastern ruler to adopt his 
| method of training specialists for his army and ad- 

ministration. Another method to raise the educational 

standards of his army was to establish training units. 

within the military corps (1832). 
| Toward the end of the reign of Mahmüd II, two 
| schools of a new kind were crested, the Mekteb-i Mas- 
| farif-i *Adliyye, the so-called “Adli (after a title 
| of Mahmūd I1) School of Science, a school designed 

specifically to train employees for government 
| offices (1838), and the Mekteb-i Ulim- Edebiyye, 
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School of Literary Sciences, to train translators 
and interpreters (1839). These schools taught, 
among other things, modern subjects such as French, 
geography and mathematics. Mabmid’s educa- 
tional system created a new type of school, the 
riishdiyye, higher elementary school (from rüghd, 
meaning adolescence"), which was to serve through- 
Out the 19th century as an important link be- 
tween the elementary schools and the higher stages, 
which were somewhat modernised and secularised, 
although lip-service to religion was always paid. 
As has already been mentioned, Mahmüd's reign 
also initiated the first government offices which 
were charged with administering and supervising 
the new schools, the forerunners of the Ministry of 
Education. One of them was the Medilis-é Umar-i 
Nüfi a, the Board of Useful Affairs, established in 
1838, which among other things constructed schools. 
Another body was the Department of the rfgh- 
diyyes, Mehátibi Réüshdiyye Neyáreli (1839). Despite 
the impressive record of Mabmüd's period, one 
must remember that the number of students 
exposed to the new education was severely hampered 
by lack of teachers and by difficulties of language 
and terminclogy. 

The Tansimat, — The period of the Ottomen 
Reforms, the Tangimdt [q.v.] (1839-76), brought 
about a real breakthrough in all the spheres of 
education: organisation, legislation and develop- 
ment in 1845 the Mwwabbari Ma'ünf Medilisi, 
Provisional Board of Education vas formed, in 
the next year it became Mekdtib-i ‘Umimiyye 
Nesireti, Ministry of Public Schools, and was re- 
placed in 1857 by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
In 1851 the Society of the Learned, Enditimen-i 
Danish, was formed with the purpose of sponsoring 
Ottoman culture and contributing to education. 
it was active only for a few years and did not ac- 
complish much. In 1868 a Council of State was set up. 
‘The Council had five sections, after the French model, 
one of which was in charge of agriculture and public 
instruction. A Higher Council for general educa- 
tion was formed in 1869 within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, on which representatives of the non-Muslim 
communities (milleis [g.v.]) also served. Subordinate 
to this central council, provincial councils were 
established in each province as part of the loca! 
government. During the Tangimdt era, important in- 
novations were introduced, For the first tine pro- 
grammes and regulations were issued to all the ele- 
mentary schools of the empire (1847). In 1870 a 
similar set of regulations concerning the riishdfyye 
schools was circulated. In 1846 *Ali and F'u'd, two 
of the chief reformers, prepared an ambitious but 
unrealistic scheme to reorganise the entire educa- 
tional ladder from the sibydn elementary schools 
up to the university. With the foundation of the 
Ministry of Education in 1857, another scheme for 
the organisation of the school system was prepared, 
which provided for an elementary school (mektebi 
sibyán) of 4 grades (ages 7-10), secondary school 
(rishdiyye) of 6 grades (ages 11-16), from which the 
graduate could continue in various higher institu- 
tions of learning, including the Millkiyye, a school 
which was actually founded only in 1859 to prepare 
civil servants. 

In 1286/1869 a comprehensive law or reorgani- 
sation of the state school system was issued. This 
time the scheme was more thorough than previous at- 
tempts aiming at the rationalisation of the school 
system and integrating all that which bad been achie- 
ved till that date. The Ottoman Education Law was 











inspired by the European legislation of the day, and 
perhaps also followed the Egyptian Education Law of 
1867, The Ottoman law classified schools in the em- 
pire into public (‘umiamiyye) and private (Ahusīūşiy- 
ye). The former were graded as elementary (sfbyaniy- 
ye) higher elementary (rüskdiyye), lower secondary 
(didi ye) and higher secondary (sullaniyye). At the 
top there were higher institutions of learning, tech- 
nical, agricultural, and teacher training, and the 
state university (Dar al-Funin). Already in 1868 a 
compulsory education law had been issued, according 
to which all boys aged 7-r1 and all girls aged 6-10 
had to go to school. The 1869 law provided for a pib- 
yan school in every village or town quarter, a rügh- 
diyye in towns with soo or more families, and an 
#dadiyye in communities with 1,000 families or more. 
A sulfaniyye secondary school was to be established 
in every provincial capital. The actual development 
of Ottoman education, however, lagged behind this 
scheme, for lack of funds, teachers and facilities. 
By £876 there were only 362 riishdiyyes, and only one 
sultiniyye school was opened for a long time to come. 
As for the University, the first public lectures wore 
held in 1863, but it was soon closed down. In 2870 
another attempt to open the Dar al-Fiiniin was short- 
lived. Only im 1900 was the university finally or- 
ganised. 

‘The Tanzimat period began with the promulgation 
of the famous Khetf-i Sherif ("Noble Rescript") of 
1839 which proclaimed, at least implicitly, the prin- 
ciples of the equally of all Ottoman subjects, ro- 
gardless of creed, and which opened the new state 
Schools to non-Muslim childrea, The Ahajf-i H@mayan 
of 1856 made these promises explicit. Generally, the 
Tanzimdt period witnessed some genuine attempts to 
integrate the non-Muslim elements in Ottoman $o- 
clety, and ít was realised that this could best be 
achieved through education. Midhat Pasba (Q5), 
the famous reformer and administrator, established 
integrated schools while he was the governor of 
the wildyet of the Danube. The first major breach 
in religious barriers against mixed education oc- 
curred in September 1868 with the establishment 
of the Lycée of Ghalata-sarly, which was to be a 
conscious copy of the French lycé The school 
offered a Europeau-style curriculum in a five-year 
course and religious education for students of the 
main Ottoman millets; the Muslim children con- 
stituted about one-half of the student body. In its 
first years, tho administration and the staff were 
mainly French. But in the seventies the French 
influence decreased and the school became increasing- 
ly Turkish in character. Robert College, tho Prot- 
estant counterpart of Ghalaji-saray, had already 
been in existence since 1863. 

The Tangimidt period is also to be c edited with 
the first institutes of teachers’ training. The idea of 
state supervision of the teachers belongs to the 
tine of Mabmad IL, but nothing had been done be- 
fore the Tangimát 1o train teachers formally; medrese 
graduates were considered as qualified teachers. The 
first college of teacher training (dar al-mu‘alli- 
min) for the rilskdiy yes was opened in 1848 in Istan- 
bul, The first normal school for girls (dar al-mu‘alli- 
mat) was founded in 1870, and by 1908 there were 
33 teachers’ training institutes throughout the empire. 

‘The Tangimit period saw a determined effort to 
spread education to the provinces. The wildyet 
Law of 1871 made provisions for provincial educatio- 
nal administration. In 1872 a decree for reform iu 
the elementary schools in the provinces was issued. 

Perhaps most important, the organised under- 
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taking of female education was original to the Tanpi- 
‘mdf, Coeducation was practised in the elementary 
mekteb, but was impossible in the riishdiyye. Around 
1862, separate schools for girls were established. The 
educational scheme of 1869 provided for the first 
time for education for girls, where such subjects 
as sewing and cooking were taught, and the first 
female teachers for girls’ trade schools were appoint- 
et in 1873. 

To sura up, the educational efforts of the Tangimát 
meant that new forms emerged; a network of 
military and civilian schools developed; pioneer 
work in the fields of education of girls and teacher 
training was started; contacts with Europe continued, 
includisg consultations with European education ex- 
perts; student missions were sent; and the Ottoman 
School in Paris (1857-74) became a centre for the 
Ottoman students in that city, During the Tangimat, 
the gap between the secular and the religious in Otto- 
man society widened considerably, 

The Constitutional, Hawidian and Young Turk 
periods, — The Constitution of 1876 reiterated the 
principles of compulsory and free primary education 
and the concept of a centralised and somewhat 
secularised school system, The state did not interfere 
with religious education in the elementary schools 
and in the medreses, which remained the province 
of the ‘ulama’, 

Although the long reign of sultan “Aba ül-Hamid 
IK (1876-1909) was a tine of despotism and political 
reaction, the sultan carried on his predecessors’ 
educational activities, He imposed strict ceusor- 
ship on curricula and textbooks and his spies be- 
deviled the lives of teachers, students and in- 
tellectuals. Yet during his rule the literacy rate 
tripled, many schools were opened, new types of 
higher institutions of learning were established and 
the first modern university in the Muslim world was 
finally founded (1900). During the period 1679-99 the 
number of the rüghdiyyes rose from 253 to 389, The 
network of military schools was developed; there 
were 29 military rüskdiyyes in 1897, In accordance 
with his overall Islamic and Arab policy, ‘Abd ül- 
Hamid II paid more attention to education in the 
Arab and other Muslim non-Turkish provinces than 
had been done previously. A typical example of this 
policy was the “shire Mektebi, School of the Tribes, 
which was opened in Beshiktash in 1894 and lasted 
until 1907. This school trained teachers, officers 
and administrators from the Arab, Kurdish and Alba- 
nian provinces. In 1883 the sultan decreed that every 
provincial capital should have its own teacher train- 
ing college. In the same year he imposed an “assi 
ance tax", a share of which was set apart for edu- 
cation. A medical school was opened in Damascus in 
1903; it was then transferred to Beirut in 1916, and 
finally closed down in 198. The network of military 
schools was extended, and in 904 military schools 
were opened in Damascus, Raghdād, Erzincan, 
Edime, and Monastir, Law schools were established 
in 1907 in Konya, Salonika and Baghdad. 

‘Abd ül-Hamid sponsored the opening of schools 
of finance (1878), fine arts (1879), commerce (1882), 
engineeriag (1884), a school for the blind and deaf 
(1889), veterinary services (1889), police (1801) 
and customs (1892). Generally, vocational and tech- 
nical education was emphasised, and courses to train 
telegraphic operators and steamboat mechanics were 
given. The institutions of higher learning developed 
vigorously under ‘Abd Gl-Haniid's rule, although the 
sultan realised that these could endanger his régime. 
Indeed, the first revolutionary group was organised 
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in the military medical schoo! in 1889. Similar circles 
were eventually successful in bringing about the 
1908 revolution, which ushered in the period of the 
Young, Turks, or the "Second Constitution", which 
isted until the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. 

The turbulent last ten years of the empire wit- 
messed some basic changes in the approach to edu- 
cation. It ean be stated that in this short period 
the educational system was transformed through 
modernisation and secularisation, preparing the road 
for the future Kemalist reforms. Besides the in- 
stitutional and legal reforms in Turkish education, 
which will be presently discussed, new concepts 
about education came to the fore, As N. Berkes 
has aptly put it; “If the word maarif symbolises the 
era opened by Mahmud II, the term terbiye well 
represents the Megrutiyet era, and signifies an im- 
portant improvement over the first,” Thus, to the 
concept of knowledge, the idea of education was 
now added. This era saw the emergence of the first 
professional Ottoman pedagogues, such as Sati® al- 
Husri (who would be later better known as an Arab 
educator and nationalist), Rida Tewftk, Selim Sirri 
and ismati Hakki, who promoted the publication 
of psychological and pedagogical literature. While 
the educational model during the Tanzimát was the 
French system, the educators of the Meghrifiyyet 
turned to the Anglo-Saxon education system ior 
inspiration. 

There were significant beginnings of secularisa- 
tion. The first teachers’ organisations appeared. 
The struggle between the Aiddja (clerical teacher) 
aud the mu‘ailim (secular teacher) became more pro- 
nounced in the Young Turk period. The ideologues of 
the ruling Union and Progress Committee (Ittihad ve 
Terakki. Djemtiyyeti [9.v.], headed by Diya? (diya) 
Gökalp, demanded that the state, not the Sulama’, 
should control and supervise public instruction, As a 
result of a resolution adopted at its 1916 convention, 
the Union and Progress Committee transferred the 
elementary schools, which had been previously 
under the Ministry of Ewdf, to the Ministry of 
Education. The medreses were merely transferred 
from the Ministry of Ewsdf to another religious 
authority, the Bdd-i Meshikhal, the Department of 
the Shaykh al-Fsläm. 

In the legislative field, the 1329/1913 Provisional 
Law of Elementary Education, the most important 
Jaw since the Ottoman Education Law of 1286/1869, 
was promulgated. The law created education com- 
mittes at the level of districts and sub-districts, 
thus delegating administrative, financial and peda- 
gogical responsibility to local authorities. The law 
placed all the financial burden of maintaining the 
Schools, namely establishing a school, acquiring the 
land, constructing the building, paying the teachers" 
salaries and all current expenses, on the people of 
the countries and districts. This meant i practice 
that universal elementary education could mot be 
achieved for a long time to como. 

In the “Second Constitutional” period, progres 
was achieved in the sphere of women's educati 
Educational opportunities for women were extended 
to the secondary school, In tort the first i'dddiyye 
and in 19r3 the first !yeée for girls were opened in 
Istanbul. Trade schools for giris were established, 
not only for cooking and sewing, but to train nurses 
and secretaries. In 19r5, women were admitted to 
the University, although in separate classes, to be 
trained as secondary school teachers, After 1918, 
women were allowed to work as elementary school 
teachers, 
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After the 1908 Revolution, the University was | 
reorganised and the curriculum now included 
history, philosophy and sociology, which had been 
banned under «Abd ül-Hamid. 

Education in the Turkish Republic. — The educa- 
tional developments in the Turkish Republic in 
the twenties and thirties are closely linked with 
the reforms of Mustafi Kemal, the future Kemal | 
Atatürk [q.v], the first president of the Republic. | 
The Kemalists, committed as they were to drastic 
cultural change, rightly understood the utmost 
importance of education for their objects. The 
revolutionary government in Ankara established its 
‘own Ministry of Education in May 1920, while still | 
fighting against the  Allied-supported Ottoman 
government in Istanbul, 

The Law of Unification of Instruction (Tawhid- 
Teárisát) of 1924 ended the century-long dichotomy 
between secular and religious education in Turkey | 
and created a fully secular and integrated school | 
system. All educational institutions were placed 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. The 
medreses, 470 in all, with a total enrollment of 18,000 
(only a third of whom were genuine students) were 
closed down. To provide alternative higher Islamic 
education, the Faculty of Theology was opened at the 
University of Istanbul and 26 secondary schools for | 
training fimims and Ahatibs were established. The 
anti-clerical atmosphere of the period did not en- 
courage the development of these institutions. The 
Theological Faculty was closed in r934 and the last 
imam-hatip mektepleri were closed down in 1932-3, 
after their enrolment had been continuously dvin- 
dling. As for the religious education in regular schools, 
this too was adversely affected by the secularising 
ethos of the Atatürk era, In 1928 Islam ceased to be 
the state religion, and the principle of laicisin was 
accepted. In the same year, the Latin script was 
adopted for the Turkish language. Atatürk himself 
went out to the people to teach the new script. In | 
the next year, Arabic and Persian were eliminated 
from the curriculum. In 1932 religious instruction 
in the secondary schools was finally stopped. There ' 
is no agreement as to when religious instruction | 
in the elementary schools was discontinued; some | 
sources date it as early as 1924, others mention 1928, 
a date which seems more accurate, It seems that 
religious instruction was simply phased out, although 
it continued in many village schools. Toward the end 
of the forties, the public mood became definitely 
favourable to the reintroduction of religious instruc- 
tion in schools. The issue came up in the National 
Assembly at the end of 1947. In January 1949 the 
Ministry of Education issued a circular, according 
to which two hours of religious instruction would be 
given in the fourth and fifth grades of elementary 
schools to pupils whose parents might ask fcr it. 
The coming to power of the Democratic Party in 
1950 was a turning-point in the attitude of the 
government toward religion generally and religious 
instruction in particular. After 1950, religious | 
education became compulsory for all; parents were | 
required to opt out instead of in as before, At the 
beginning of the school year of 1956-7, religious 
instruction was introduced to the middle schools, 
or junior high schools (oria okullar), as well. In 195: 
new imam-hatip okullari were established. In con- 
iradistinction from the early version, these institu- 
tions have been successful. Higher religious instruc- 
tion have been offered in institutes in Istanbul and 
Konya, but the most important faculty which 
teaches Islam at the university level is the Faculty 
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of Theology (Ilákiyat Fakiiltesi) at Ankara University 
which was founded in 1949-50. 

It is not surprising that, due to the administrative 
traditions of the Ottoman Empire, which had been 
influenced by the French model, the Ministry of 
Education of the Turkish Republic was centralistic 
from the start, This was also justified in part by 
the determination of the government to create a 
unified, modernised and secularised education in 
a country which was fragmented into numerous 
regions and tribes and which was far from enjoying 
linguistic and cultural homogeneity, Centralistic 
educational administration was also needed to over- 
come the indifference or even hostility of the con- 
servative elements, particularly in the countryside, 
towards the Kemalist Revolution and its educational 
goals, In 1926 the Ministry of Education was re- 
organised. The country was divided into twelve 
regional directorates of education, each being headed 
by a superintendent of education (matárif emini), 
directly responsible to the Ministry in Ankara. Since 
1949, the organisation of the educational system has 
been somewhat more flexible, each governor being 
responsible for the education in his district. He is 
assisted by an educational council and a director 
of education, who is more responsive to local needs, 
In spite of these reforms, the educational system of 
Turkey, like most countries in the Middle Fast, 
is quite centralised, and the state controls the whole 
educational system pedagogically, administratively 
and financially, The Ministry of Education is helped 
by a National Educational Council (Mii Eğitim 
Şurası) which consists of educators and administra- 
tors and has wide powers in drawing up educational 
policies concerning curricula, textbooks and school 
regulations. The Council meets once every few 
years, The Tenth Educational Council convened 
in 198r. The Ministry of Education has a virtual 
monopoly of textbooks. The government controls 
higher education as well, and inspects private and 
minority schools closely. Private institutions have 
been declining in comparison with state schools. 
Scores of higher institutes which train students 
in such fields as esonomy, commerce, engineering 
and architecture were nationalised at the beginning 
of the school year 1971-2 after the important educa- 
tion law no. 1472 had been promulgated. Educa- 
tion in all state schools at all levels is free of charge. 

‘The most difficult task which the education 
authorities had to face was to raise educational 
standards and to combat illiteracy in the nation 
generally and in the countryside in particular, The 
formal school system was complemented by the Turk- 
ish Hearths (Tiirk Odjaght), a network oj a kind of 
clubs founded in 1912 to promote Turkish culture and 
economic welfare through lectures, publishing books 
and opening schools. The Turkish Hearths were closed 
down in r31 and replaced by a network of People's 
Houses and People’s Rooms (Halkevi and Halkodas: 
[see kmatEvi], community centres established to 
diffuse Turkish culture and closely associated with 
the ruling Republican People’s Party. Teachers wore 
encouraged by their Ministry to participate in the 
activities of these centres, 

The Ministry of Education devised several pro- 
grammes to train teachers for the village schools. 
‘One of them was to send soldiers of rural origin and 
having some education on short pedagogical courses. 
Since 1936, young villagers who had finished primary 
school were sent on courses of six months to prepare 
them to teach in their villages. According to the 
Village Educators Law of 1937, special centres to 
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train teachers were initiated. In 1940 the law of 1937 
was supplemented by the Village Institute Law. Sub- 
sequently, the two programmes were united. In addi- 
tion to his regular teaching assignments, the village 
educator was expected to teach adulte and to help in 
the social and economic development of the village. 
‘The Village Institutes were merged with the regular 
teacher training colleges in 1954. 

All these efforts have produced positive results 
and the gap between school attendance rates in 
villages and in the cities is not nearly as wide as 
is the case in most Middle Eastern countries. This 
applies even to education of girls, In the school 
year 1973-4, for instance, the proportion of giris 
in state elementary schools in the cities was 45% , 
while in the villages the percentage was only 3.7% 
lower. National schooling rates for children between 
the ages of seven and twelve, who are oblized to go 
to school according to the compulsory education law, 
were 90% already in 1672-3, again a much higher 
rate than in most countries of the region. The school 
attendance rates have been on the rise in all educa- 
tional levels. Consequently, literacy rates rose from 
19.2% in £935 (29.3% for men and 9.8% for women) 
up to 54.67% in 1970 (69% for men and 40% for 
women). The progress in the education of women 
is especially impressive, Coeducation has been a prin- 
ciple in Turkish education since 1927; only when 
there are special circumstances or professional 
needs are separate schools for girls established. 

The basic structure of the Turkish educational 
ladder is 5-3- primary school (ilkokul) of five 
grades (ages 7-11) followed by a junior high schoo! 
cr "middle school” (ortaokul) of three grades (ages 
12-14) and leading to the secondary or high school, 
lycee (lise) of three grades (ages 15-17) or a vocational 
or a trade school. The ilkokul and the ortaokul 
comprise the two stages of the “basie education” 
(lemel egitim). At the orta level, the student may al- 
ready start at a teacher training school, which 
continues four more years at the secondary level 
Other courses which last four years after the orta- 
okul, that is up to the twelfth grade, are the imam- 
hatip okulları and technicians’ schools. In addition 
to regular schools, there are evening schools for 
working youth. Special mention should be made of 
the state schools which teach in foreign languages. 
These institutions teach the “national” subjects in 
Turkish, but the language of instruction of all other 
subjects is English, French or German, according to 
the particular school. 

Despite the impressive achievements, education 
in Turkey has yet to overcome many serious diffi- 
culties, Teachers! status and salaries are quite low. 
‘There is considerable shortage of teachers, since 
the teacher training schools at the secondary and 
university level do not keep up with the rapid 
xrowth of the student population. In 1972-3 the 
teacher: student ratio was 1:35 in the state primary 
schools, in the state oríaokw! 1:43 and in the lise 
1:39. Another structural weakness of the educa- 
tional system is the small proportion of students 
ín vocational and trade schools at the secondary 
level, which is well beneath 20% of the secondary 
school student population, One result of this is that 
each year, increasing numbers of the lise graduates 
cannot be admitted to the universities and other 
higher institutes of learning for lack of space, al- 
‘though the higher educational system is also ex- 
parding very quickly, 
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ii, Egypt 

Educational development under Mukammad ‘Alt, — 
The foundations of modern education in Egypt 
were laid by Muhammad ‘All Pasha, the virtually 
independent viceroy of Egypt from 1805 until 1848. 
His ambitions were personal and dynastic, yet he was 
aware that if he was to establish a powerful state, 
he had to build a modem, European-style army and 
au efficient administration and economy. This he 
could accomplish only with Western methods and 
advice, since education and learning in Egypt, even 
more than in the centre of the Ottoman Empire, 
were wholly traditional and were confined to rel 
gious instruction at the Auffdbs and the madrasas, 
tne most important one being al-Azhar [9.0.]. So 
it happened that although Mubammad SAI had little 
interest in raising the educational standards of the 
Egyptian people, his dynamic reign made Egypt 
the forerunner of modern education in the Arab- 
speaking world, and a model for the Ottoman 
Empire, of which Egypt was nominally only an 
outlying province. 

After having destroyed the Mamlüks [g.v] in 
1811, Muhammad Ali set out to establish the N: 
djadid, his new army, For this purpose he started to 
send student missions to Europe to study various 
technical subjects, and on the other hand began to 
found new state schools, bypassing the traditional 
system of education. France and Frenchmen en- 
joyed a predominant influence in the modernisation 
‘of Egyptian education, at least until the British 
‘occupation in 1882. Therefore it is of interest to note 
that the first student missions, in 1809 and 18r9, 
were sent to Italy (to Leghorn, Milan, Florence and 
Rome) in order to study military science, ship- 
building, printing and engineering. The foreign 
language which was taught in the first state school 
established by Muhammad ‘Ali was Italian. Since 
about 1820, however, Italian influence was replaced 
by the French, and a group of French experts and 
educators gained central positions in Muhammad 
<Als bureaucracy. The best-known of these was 
Colonel Sève, who as a convert to Islam became 
kuown as Sulayman Pasha, Séve organised the new 
army and the military schools. Indeed, the next 
missions were sent, mainly though not exclusively, 
to France. Thus the first large mission went to 
Paris in 1826, with the famous educator and writer 
hayBh Rififa RAfi* al-Tahtàwi [g-.] as its imámi 
and preacher. This mission included other members 
who later rose to prominence in the educational 
and administrative service of the Pasha. By the mid- 
18305 the first Egyptian graduates of the student 
missions were teaching in Egypt at the professional 
school and replacing the European teachers and 
structors. 

Tn 1816 Muhammad ‘Ali opened a school in the 
Citadel of Cairo where some 80 students began to 
study military subjects, arithmetic and Italian. Four 
years later the school was moved to Aswan. It is 
significant that the students were sons of Mamliths 
and other boys of Circassian, Turkish, Albanian 
and Armenian origin, who were believed to be supe- 
rior in martial qualities to the native, Arabic-speaking 
Egyptians. Turkish was the language of instruction, 

‘The beginning of secondary education was alse 
connected with the army. Since the Auttdb schools 
could not prepare students for the higner schools, 
@ preparatory (tadjhisi) school was established in 
1825 at Kagr al-‘Ayni with soo students between 6 
and 12 years of age. Dy 1853 the school had t,200 stu- 
dents. The discipline and organisation at the prepar- 
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atory school, as indeed in the whole of Mubammad 
‘All's educational system, were military. The students 
were trained to join the naval, infentry, cavalry 
and engineering schools which were opened in the 
1820s and the 1830s. 

The first important institute of higher learning 
in Egypt was the Medical School, opened ín 1827 
at the hospital of Aba Za‘bal, its director for the 
next 22 years was Clot Bey, another Frenchman, 
who was in charge of public health and medicine in 
Egypt. Tt was again typical that although the Medi- 
eal School was mainly intended to serve the army, its 
students were native Egyptians, who had studied at 
al-Azhar, unlike the students of the military schools 
properly’ speaking. Other schools of civilian charac- 
ter were opened in 1829—the School of Agriculture, 
the School of Pharmaceutics and the Veterinary 
School, All these schools fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Army, ditedn al-djihddiyya, 
but already in 1826 a Commission d'Instruction, a 
consultative body for the new schools was set up 
within the did al-djihādiyya. 

‘The 18303 were the zenith of Muhammad ‘Als 
career. His army became a huge fighting force which 
von victories and successfully challenged and threat- 
ened the Ottoman Empire itself. The growth aud 
development of the army further stimulated the 
development of the school system. n that decade, 
the most important schools were founded and pat- 
terns for educational organisation and supervision 
were laid down. An impressive number of specialised, 
technical and industrial schools were founded 
Among them were the short-lived School of Govern- 
ment Administration (1834), the Staff College (1836), 
the Schocl of Chemistry (1851), School of Minerals 
(1834) and an industrial workshop (1839). The most 
important ones were undoubtedly the School of 
Engineering, Muhandis-khdne (1834), and the School 
of Languages and Translation, Madrasa! al-alsun 
wa 'l-tardjama (1835). After a modest and apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to open a school of engineering 
in 1820, the Midiandis-kháne at Balak was opened. 
The engineering school, modelled after the Ecole 
Polytechnique of Paris, trained engineers and sup- 
plied mathematics amd science teachers to the 
secondary and higher schools, The School of Lan- 
guages was founded by al-Tabtaw? and directed by 
him for many years. The students spent there five or 
six years studying French, Islamic jurisprudence and. 
mathematics, among other subjects. This institute 
becarne an important translation centre, where many 
textbooks were prepared or translated from European. 
languages. 

‘The 1830s were also the period of laying the 
foundations for the modernised primary education. 
Muhammad ‘All ignored the kulfa® schools; he actual 
ly weakened the traditional system by confiscating 
the eakf foundations which financed it, From 1833 
state primary schools (mubladiyan) were opened in 
the capital and the provinces, and within three 
years were over so of them. The pupils, who were 
rom 7 to 12 years of age, lcarned besides the usual 
religious instruction secular subjects also such as 
geography and arithmetic. The people were reluctant 
to send their sons into these schools, which they 
rightly regarded as an integral part of Muhammad 
‘Alls system of recruitment into the army. 

The administration of the scheols was separated 
but it took some time to reach that 
decision, Colonel Sève was appointed in r834 as an 
inspector general of the schools within the dizdn al- 
djihádiyya, bnt later he had to devote all his time 
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to his military duties. In 1830 the Conseil supérieur. 
de Pinsiruction publique, which in Arabic was in- 
accurately known as madjlis shard 'I-makdtid, was 
established. It was a pedagogical body which was 
expected to coordinate the schools and the didn al- 
diitadiyya. A committee was formed, and it prepared 
a comprehensive scheme for education in Egypt, 
providing for primary schook, two preparatory. 
schools (one in Cairo and the other in Alexandria) 
and special schools. Finally, in February 1837, a sep~ 
arate department, independent of the dimān al-dji- 
hädiyya, and in charge of the schools, was founded. 
Tt was called the ditdn al-madaris, the Council of 
Schools, a term which was more correct than the bom- 
bastic French term by which the department became 
known, Ministère de P'instruction publique. It is true, 
however, that the diedn al-maddris was the core 
of the future Ministry of Education. At first, the 
ditedn al-madaris suifered from mismanagement, in- 
efficiency and intrigues. In addition to its pedago- 
gical functions, it was charged with construction (for 
a time it was called the Council of Schools and Con- 
struction) and with the publication of the Official 
Gazette (al-Wakd'i® al-Misriyya). Initially, the 
diccdn al-madaris was divided into three sections: 
Arabic, Turkish and engineering, The Delta Barrage 
and the engineering services were also attached to the 
iein on account of their dependence on the Mu- 
handis-thane, 

The setback to Mubammad ‘Als imperialistic 
ambitions by the Treaty of London in r840 dras- 
tically curtailed the extent of the Egyptian army and 
eausad the breakdown of the schoo! system in the 
1840s. In 1841, only s state primary schools remained. 
The special schools were affected too. The student 
missions abroad continued, however, and in 1844 à 
large mission which included severa! princes (and was 
called thereafter hathat al-andjäl) was sent to France. 
In 1847, toward the end of Muhammad SATs reign, a 
programme to establish popular elementary schools, 
or reformed Ruttābs, called makälib almilla (in 
contradiction from the government primary schools, 
the mubladivién), was brought forward, It is probable. 
that Theibim Pasha, Mubammad ‘AIP’s son and 
successor, took am interest in the project, but his 
reign was too short to accomplish much and the 
reforms in the elementary education had to wait 
unti] the accessim of Ismail, 

Education under Abbis 1 (3849-54) and Sa'id 
(185-63) ~~ Héucational development suffered a 
serious slowdown during the reigns of ‘Abbas I and 
Sa^id. Although ‘Abbas was nio more interested than 
Muhammad ‘AI in educating the Egyptian people, 
the training of army officers and bureaucrats con- 
tinned on a modest scale. ‘Abbas sent some 40 stu- 
dents abroad, this time mainly to central Europe. 
‘Abbas exiled al-Tahtawt to Khartam to organise 
an Egyptian school there, On the other hand, he 
favoured and promoted ‘AIT Mubérak (a.e.], an able 
administrator, reformer, aul writer, who was tn 
become a key figure in the development of education 
im the next three decades. “Abbas weakened the 
Council of Schools and the educational system in 
general, Lut he was interested in the army and found- 
ed in 1849 the élite military school, al-Madrasa al- 
harbiyya al-mafrüsa, Ot the special schools, only 
the medical school and the schoo! of engineering 
remained. 

Tt ts generally agreed that Sa'il's educational 
policy was erratic, and that he aimed at reversing. 
his predecessor's decisions. Upon his ascession to 
the vice-rgal throne, he abolished the diwān al- 
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madiris and closed down all the schools within | down by Abbas or Sa‘id and the foundation of 


its jurisdiction. Shaykh al-Tahtáwi was recalled 
rom the Sudan, whereas «AI Mubürak was sent by 
the ruler to the Crimean War. Egyptian students 
were sent to France again. Sa‘td’s short reign was 
favourable to the development of foreign and mis- 
sionary schools; by the end of his reign their aumber 
reached approximately 60. 

The period of Ismail (1863-79) — During Isma‘l's 
reign, educational activity was vigorously renewed 
under the able direction of the Europeaneducated 
administrators Ibrahim Adham and ‘AN Pasha 
Mubarak. For the first time, education in Egypt 
was becoming “public” in the true sense of the word, 
not limited to the task of training experts and techni- 
cians for the army and the state machinery. Unlike 
Mubammad ‘All, Isma*ll made the Autidbs the basis 
oi the elementary education, and the zai funds 
were used to finance them. Immediately after assum- 
aning power in 1863, Isrná*ll reactivated the Council 
of Schools (din al-madáris) which became in 1875 
the Ministry of Public Instruction (Nagára ai-waS 
al-‘umimiyya), with All Mubarak as Minister 
TsmA‘l gave full support throughout his reign to 
the initiative of Mubrak and other progressive 
educators, In November 1867 ‘All Mubarak presented 
a document which he had prepared with a committee 
of administrators and notables. This was the Radiab 
Regulation of 1284, !@ikat Radjab,which aimed at pro- 
moting elementary education by establishing provin- 
cial primary schools, which would be under govern- 
ment inspection and would be financed by wak/ 
and private contributions, The new regulations 
provided for the first time for a sort of pedagogical 
supervision of teachers. The curriculum of the ele- 
mentary schools was to be somewhat modernised. 
Of course, many reforms remained on paper only 
for a long time to come, but scores of elementary 
schools were nevertheless opened and the principle 
of state control over all elementary schools was 
established, Mubarak also put an end to the confusion 
Between civil and military schools and confined 
the authority of the diwin al-madaris to civilian 
schools, freeing them from their military character. 
The provisions of the lPiho! Radjab were comple- 
mented by the regulations set down in 1880 by à 
committee, known as the jJnrisyón, which provided 
for three types of schools dependinig on the size of 
tbe community: villages, provincial towns and cities. 
Provincial authorities were empowered to collect 
contributions and fees from well-to-do parents 
and to use wakfs to finance schools, 

Ismāl's reign should be credited with introducing 
education of girls and teacher traiuing. ‘The only 
kind of female education before Isma‘l was the 
School of Midwifery which was founded in 1832. 
This school recruited its first students from among 
‘Sudanese and Ethiopian Negro girls, Egyptian girls 
being considered too delicate for that kind of work. 
The first school for girls, al-Madrasa al-Suyüfiyya, 
was opened in 1873. In the following year it had 
400 students, who studied general subjects as well 
as sewing and weaving, 

The first teacher training school, called Dar al- 
‘Ulam, the House of Sciences, was founded in x872, 
Tt had already started in rB7r as a programme of 
public lectures for students recruited from al-Azhar 
to prepare them to become teachers, In the next year, 
it was organised as a regular teacher training college, 
where students studied religious and secular subjects. 

‘The period witnessed the reopening of several 
higher institutions of learning which had been closed 











now ones. Thus the School of Languages founded 
in 835 but closed down in 1850 was reopened in 
2868 under the name the School of Administration 
and Languages and later became the first secular 
law school in Egypt. 

In the 1860s, a number of trade and vocational 
schools were opened. Schools of land surveying, 
accounting, archaeology and hieroglyphics were 
opened im the 1870s, together with preparatory 
schools. In 1872 the first reforms were introduced at 
al-Azhar. The missions continued and 175 students 
were sent, mainly to France, In [smi‘Q's time there 
was a tenfold increase in budget expenditure for 
schools, Owing to lsmá'il's "open door" policy 
toward Europeans, his period was also oae of un- 
precedented boom for the schools of foreigners, 
missionaries and loca! religious minorities, About 
130 new schools were opened with 9,000 students. 

Beside the activities of the government, there 
were private societies and groups which worked for 
the promotion of education, such as the Society of 
Knowledge (djaniyyat al-matárif) formed in 1865, 
and the Islamic Philanthropic Society (al-djamSiyya 
abklayriyya alislimipya) which was founded in 
1878 by the journalist-orator ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim for 
opening community schools, im order to counter- 
balance the influence of the missionary schools, Al- 
Nadim accomplished little, however, because of his 
involvement in the €Urabi revolt, 

Education under the British oceupation — After 
the military occupation of Egypt in 1882, the 
British controlled the entire state machinery, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Education. Educational 
policy was perhaps the most criticised aspect of 
the British rule, since it was highly restrictive and 
conservative, due to financial and political con- 
siderations. Lord Cromer, who ruled Egypt from 1883 
to 1907, considered the financial recovery of the 
country as his most urgent goal and spent less than 
1% of the budget on education. Previously, almost 
all the schools were free; now students had to pay 
tuition fees. This made even the primary education, 
and certaialy the secondary and higher education, 
dlitist in nature. The British made some efforts to 
improve the kuttdbs, turning them in 1916 into ele- 
mentary (aswali yya) schools, where nothing but reli- 
gion and the three Rs were taught. The British in- 
tentionally hampered the development of secondary 
and higher education. They regarded the educational 
system as a means of training a limited number of 
Egyptian clerks who were to serve in the lower and 
middle levels of the bureaucracy, and were expected. 
to carry out the instructions of the British policy- 
makers. Cromer conceived higher education as unde- 
sirable, since it might lead to political agitation. 
Therefore the University was opened only in 1908 as 
a private institution and did not become a state uni- 
versity until 92s, three years after Egypt's formal 
independence. 

Douglas Dunlop, a Scoteman who administered 
Egyptian education under Cromer, did it in a rigid, 
centralistic and unimaginative manner. Strict 
discipline was imposed both on teachers and pupils. 
All studies continued to be geared to passing exam- 
inations. English was made the language of instruc- 
tion in history, geography and the natural sciences, 
Learning by rote continued to be the main method of 
study, During the British occupation, Egyptian stu- 
dents were sent to study in England only, Whereas 
before the occupation students travelled to Europe to 
study mainly technical and industrial subjects, they 
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now studied humanities and the law. This was in 
accord with the British policy to keep Egypt an agri- 
cultural, not an industrial country. 

Many of the higher institutes of learning were 
closed down, but a few new ones were opened, such 
as the Schoo! of Police and Administration in 1896, 
& Veterinary School in 1901, a teacher training col- 
lege for women in 1900, another one for men in 1904 
and a College of Commerce in 1911. 

As a gesture to ease nationalist resentments, 
Sata Zaghlü! [gr the future nationalist leader 
and founder of the Wafd party, was appointed 
‘Minister of Education in 1906. He enhanced the 
status of the Arabic language in the school system 
and exempted many poor children from paying 
tuition fees. 

It is not surprising that the balance-sheet of 
British educational poliey was poor. The illiteracy 
rate barely changed from 1882 (01.7 per cent) to 
1917 (91.3 per cent). In rra, 230,00 students 
‘were enrolled in the Avtidés and only 14,000 in the 
primary schools. High schools of various kinds 
enrolled some 10,000 students, The number of stu- 
dents in foreign and private schools exceeded by far 
those enrolled in government schools. There was 
progress in the education of girls, but the majority 
of them were in private schools. 

Education under the Monarchy 1922-52 — Although 
Egypt did not gain full sovereignty in 1922, control 
of internal affairs, including education, passed into 
Egyptian hands. During the next three decades, 
the educational system improved but did not free 
itself as yet from negative aspects of the pre-British 
and British inheritance, and further suffered from 
newly-acquired weakness. The Egyptian school 
system under the monarchy did not reduce illiteracy 
substantially, and in 1952 it stood at about 8o per 
cent, and was particularly high in rural areas and 
‘among womea, 

Article 19 of the 1923 constitution guaranteed 
compulsory and free elementary education; the 
compulsory education law, passed in 1925, provided 
for elementary schools of six years, later reduced 
to five. In 1925 the Ministry of Education planned to 
wniversalise elementary education within 23 yea 
Although quantitative progress was achieved, wit 
student enrolment rising from 809,000 in 1930 to 
1,310,000 in 1950, the goal of bringing all children 
aged six to twelve to school has not yet been reached 
even by 1981, when only about three-quarters of the 
children of compulsory education age were ín school. 

The Egyptian elementary school system was 
fragmented into several types of schools, a fact which 
was detrimental to the function of nation-building, 
and it did not provide equality of opportunity. In 
the school year 1925-6, elementary schools (madáris 
awwaliyya) were opened to offer free education ac- 
cording to the 1925 law. These schools gave a six-year 
course (shortened to five years in 1930) and worked 
usually on a half-day, two-shift basis. The primary 
schools (maddvis iblid@iyya) charged fees. They had 
better physical facilities than the elementary schools 
and their teachers were better trained. Perhaps the 
most important difference between the two types of. 
schools was that the curriculum of the primary schools 
alone included a foreign language (usually English), 
thus making it possible for the pupils to continue 
their studies to secondary and higher education, while 
the elementary schools were terminal. In 1943 another 
kind of school was added—the rural elementary 
school (madrasa awwaliyya rifiyya), and special 
teacher training colleges were opened for them. 
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Beside the public schools, al-Azhar provided religious 
‘education at the elementary, secondary and higher 
level. Finally, there were the private and foreign 
schools, both religious and lay. In 1942-3 more than 
25% of the elementary school pupils and more 
than 50% of secondary schoo! pupils were in private 
aud foreign schools, Their role was particularly 
important in the education of girls. The foreign 
Schools were accused of educating their students 
in languages and cultures alien to Egypt. Private 
schools were sometimes accused of being more in- 
terested in financial profits than in the education 
of their students. In :933 and in 1940 laws were 
passed which imposed stricter supervision of the 
State over the foreign schools. These schools were 
instructed to teach Arabic language and the religion 
of Islam to their Muslim pupils. After the 1956 
Suez crisis, all foreign schools were either closed 
down or nationalised. The relative importance 
of the private schools had been declining since tui- 
tion fees were abolished in the primary schools in 
1943 and in the secondary schools in 1951, 

It should be noted that the fragmented and 
deficient nature of the Egyptian school system was 
criticised by leading educators and administrators 
such as Taba Husayn and [smá'l al-Kabbinl in 
Egypt and Sáti* al-Husrl in "Iràk, and some steps 
were taken to make the system more just and less 
divisive and to make educational opportunities 
more accessible to all social classes. The abolition 
of tuition fees has been mentioned. In 1938 the 
teaching of English was postponed from the first 
to the second grade im primary schools to enable 
more children to transfer from elementary to primary 
schools. Again in 1944, English lessons began only 
in the third grade. In rst a law was passed which 
aimed at creating a unified elementary school 
system of six grades. This was given effect, however, 
only after the 1952 revolution, 

The secondary and higher levels of education 
developed more quickly than the elementary schools, 
‘The number of students in the secondary schools in- 
creased from 2,500 in 1913 to 15,000 in 1933 to 
122,000 in 1951. This growth created pressures on the 
university and also created the problem of many un- 
employed graduates, The familiar weaknesses of the 
secondary education, such as rote learning and over- 
emphasis on examinations, were not cured. Secondary 
and higher education were regarded mainly as a means 
to enter government service. It is not therefore 
surprising that vocational and technical education 
were neglected and that their prestige was low. 

Higher education also developed and was modern- 
ised to some extent. In 1942 the Fárük I University 
(renamed in 1952 the University of Alexandria) 
was constituted. The Dar al-‘Ulam, the old institute 
which trained Arabic language teachers, became in 
1945-6 a part of the Fu?ád I University (since 1952 
Cairo University). After earlier efforts to reform al- 
Azhar (1911), further steps were taken in 1936 in the 
same direction, 

Educational administration in Egypt, as indeed 
in all the Middle Eastern states, was highly cen- 
tralised, despite some efforts at decentralisation, 
especially after 1938, when the country was divided 
into educational zones. The Ministry of the Interior 
conducted the elementary schools of the provinces. 
As in Turkey, a Supreme Education Council meets 
periodically to discuss broad educational policy. 

Developments since the 1952 Revolution — Even 
the most critical review of the educational policies 
of the post-ros2 régime would admit that the main 





weaknesses of the school system have been approach 
ed correctly and positively, although the good in- 
tentions have not always been realised in the desired | 
time and manner. | 

The new régime succeeded in establishing a | 
national, united and integrative school system. The | 
basic laws concerning school reform were promul- 
gated in the 1950s. Law no. 2ro of 1953 provided | 
for a unified elementary school of six years and a 
preparatory school of four years, later reduced to 
three years. Law no. 213 of 1956 established free 
tuition in all public education below the university 
level (tuition fees in the universities were abolished | 
in 1963), and also abolished the examinations as a | 
means for proceeding from one grade to another. 
Law no. $5 of 1957 established the preparatory 
school as an independent element of the cycle. Law | 
no, 160 of 1958 abolished all foreign schools as such 
and turned them into private Egyptian schools. 

After some experimenting and changes in the 
19505, an educational ladder of 6-3-3 emerged: 
An elementary school (madrasa iblidPiyya) of six 
years, for the ages six to twelve, followed by a pre- | 
paratory school (madrasa i*lddivya) of three years, 
and a secondary school (madrasa thdnawi y ya) of three. 
years, According to the new curriculum, the teaching | 
of a foreign language was postponed to the prepara- | 
tory school. 

‘The quantitative development has been fairly | 
rapid. In the school year 1973-4 there were about 4 

‘million pupils in the elementary schools, 2.6 times 

ore than in 1952. The preparatory schools had a | 
million students, three times more than in 1952; the 
secondary schools had 670,000, an increase of three 
times; and 334,000 students were enrolled in higher 
education, an increase of six times for the same 
period, Owing to the improvement in the implemen- 
tation of the compulsory education law, illiteracy 
rate in Egypt has been declining, though not dramat- 
ically, from 80% in 1952, to 705% in r960 and 
36.5% in 1976. A decision to extend compulsory 
‘education to the preparatory school age group has 
been reached, but has not yet been put into practice. 

The most important change in Egypt's school 
system has been the structural transformation of se« 
condary education from an overwheiming general or | 
academic education towards technical and vocational | 
raining. While all the Middle Eastern states are | 
aware of the need to slow down the growth of general 
secondary education and to train technically skilled 
manpower, only Egypt has been able actually to 
realise that ideal. In 1952 only 15% of the secondary 
school students were enrolled in technical and 
vocational training. By 971 the rate reached 52% 
and has risen to 55% in the early 1980s. Still, | 
technical and vocational education in Egypt has | 
serious problems of quality and status. In the general 
secondary education, about two-thirds of the 
students are in the science stream and only one-third 
in the literary stream, reversing the situation in 
the pre-revolutionary period. 

Egypt has a well-developed system of teacher 
training for all levels, and all schools will be supplied 
with qualified teachers in the forseeable future. 
In some subjects (such as the social sciences) there 
is already a surplus of teachers, while in others there 
is a deficit, mainly in modern languages and technical 
training. Nevertheless, tens of thousands of Egyptian 
teachers work temporarily or permanently in Arab 
and African countries, 

Despite the fact that the inajority of the secondary 
school students are channelled to the vocational | 











| streams for boys and girls, the pressures on the 


universities are growing rapidly, The universities 
are becoming increasingly overcrowded and under- 
stuffed, and suffer from insufficient space, libraries 
and teachers. In order to administer the admittance 
of secondary schoo! graduates to higher education, 
all applications are processed centrally through 
a “coordination bureau”, which distributes students 
into the various faculties according to their grades 
and their preferences, The figures of the academic 
year 1979-80 are typical: 227,500 students sat for 
the final secondary school examinations and 133,000 
passed. From these, some 80,000 were admitted to the 
universities, and the other 53,000 proceeded their 
studies in the various institutes for higher learning. 

During the t97os, considerable efforts at the 
decentralisation of higher education were made, 
The universities were granted a measure of indepen- 
dence. Many regional universities were established, 
some of them new, others as branches of existing 
universities, 

Between r96r and 1976 Egypt had, in addition 
to the Ministry of Education, a Ministry of Higher 
Education ia charge of the universities, higher in- 
stitutes, student missions and the like. In 1976 it 
was announced that the Ministry of Higher Education 
would be abolished and its responsibilities would 
return to the Ministry of Education. It should be 
pointed out that the Higher Council for the Univer- 
sities, a body which lays down the national policy 
concerning the universities, has wide powers, and 
many have rendered the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion redundant. 


iii, The Arab States of the Middle East 


There are marked similarities in the development 
and the problems of the educational systems of 
the successor states of the Ottoman Empire, despite 
local differences. The most important common 
features are the Ottoman heritage, the Arabic lan- 
guage and Islam, which is the religion of the over- 
‘whelming majority of the people in the region. The 
traditional Islamic education of the kuéfad was still 
widespread towards the end of the Ottoman period. 
The reforms of the roth century and the beginning 
of the zoth century had their impact on the Arab 
provinces as well. A few modern government schools 
were opened there, and a small number of their 
graduates continued their studies in the civil and 
military Institutes of learning in Istanbul. The 
government schools, however, did not offer education 
to the Arab population at large, but admitted mainly 
children of Turkish army officers and officials, as 
well as children of provincial notables. After the 
Young Turk Revolution, the pace of educational 
reform accelerated in the Arab provinces as woll as 
in Turkey, Many new schools were opened ia ‘Irak, 
Syria, Palestine and Libya. The policy of the new 
Ottoman government of making Turkish the medium 
of instruction in the state schools in the Arab prov- 
inces clashed with the aspirations of the Arab nation- 
alists, who insisted on the tight to teach in Arabic. 
‘The Arab nationalists’ struggle bore some fruit, 
especially in “Irak and Palestine. The Ottoman 
authorities agreed, as a concession to Arab sentiment, 
to open some new schools (such as the Arab College 
in Jerusalem) where Arabie was to be the language 
of instruction and to allow the use of Arabic in the 
lower secondary schools, except ín history and ge- 
‘ography lessons. The higher secondary schools, the 
sulféniyyes, retained their Turkish character in most 
cases. Yet the period of reforming the schools in the 
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Arab provinces in agreement with the Ottoman 
government was short and was stopped by the First 
World War. 

In the interwar period, most of the Arab successor 
states of the Ottoman Empire were subject to Euro- 
pean domination in varying degrees. 

Libya was occupied by Italy from rorr until 
1945. During that period, the educational system 
‘was controlled by the Italians, and Italian became the 
medium of instruction in state schools after the third 
grade. From 1943 until 1951, when Libya became in- 
dependent, the British administered the educational 
system in the Libyan provinces of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica and the French controlled the province of 
Pozzan, 

la Palestine, which became a British mandate, 
the Arab school system was controlled by the 
Department of Education whose director was 
ways British. There were in the system some Arab 
inspectors and administrators, but they did not make 
the educational policy. The British influence on Arab 
education in Palestine was very strong; the standard 
of English required for the Palestine Matriculation 
examination was high, but as a result led to the 
‘emergence of an élite of Palestinians with a high level 
of education and culture. 

Transjordan was also placed under a British 
mandate until 1956, when the state became indepen- 
dent. Unlike other Arab states, Transjordan did 
not experience political struggles, and the transition 
from British control to purely Arab administration 
was smooth. Thus the Jordanian educational system 
had all the benelits from British assistance and 
advice without the tensions of other Middle Eastern 
countries. This was possible because of the rudi- 
mentary and primitive conditions of the Trans- 
Jordanian school system at that time. 

‘Trak also was placed under British mandate 
until 1932, and the school system was administered 
by the British after 1925. However, the country 
enjoyed a large extent of independence and developed 
her education in a national spirit, although the schoo! 
system was influenced by British teaching methods. 
In the days of the mandate, a British adviser was 
attached to the Ministry of Education but the office. 
was abolished prior to the termination of the man- 
date. Leading ‘Irakt educators were influenced by 
British, American and French methods of educa- 
tion. 

‘Under the French mandate following the First 
World War, education in Syria and especially in 
Lebanon underwent an extremely strong French in- 
fluence, both in organisation and curriculum, The 
Ministry of Education in Lebanon was established 
in 1928 and replaced the High Commissioner's 
Service de l'Instruction publique, but the French 
advisers could still interfere in the policy of the 
Ministry of Education. Only after Syria and Lebanon 
attained their independence, and especially after the 
withdrawal of the French troops in 1946, were they 
able to assume full control over their educational 
systems. In Lebanon, the French character of the 
educational system was retained; the French 
educational ladder was not changed with the termina- 
tion of the mandate, and the Lebanese system is 
still outstanding in the area in its close resemblance 
to the French model. Upon the attainment of in- 
dependence, important decrees on education were 
issued, the foremost among them being that Arabic 
became a compulsory language; that the teaching 
‘of national subjects, such as the history of Lebanon 
and the geography of the Middle East, was made 
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compulsory; and that schools could choose English 
as a first foreign language instead of French. 

On the other band, Syria changed the nature 
of her education as soon as the French left. Under 
the mandate, French advisers had been attached 
to the Ministry of Education, and in Syria too French 
influence was spread by the teaching of French in 
schools and through French private schools. Now all 
traces of French influence were removed from the 
educational system, and the teaching of a foreign 
Janguage was postponed to the intermediary school. 

Upon the establishment of the Arab states after 
the First World War, their governments showed 
that they were aware of the importance of education 
as a factor in nation-building and as a tool for pro- 
gress. It was in the interwar period that illiteracy 
was first faced as a national problem. The first 
reliable educational statistics in the Arab world date 
from that period. 

Whereas the traditional educational system was 
considered a religious and communal matter of no 
concern to the state, now, on the contrary, the 
new nationalist government education was regarded 
as another agency of the state rather than as an 
integral part of community life. This feeling was 
partly justified by the highly centralised nature of 
the Ministries of Education in all the Arab countries. 
The Ministry exercises almost unlimited powers over 
the schoo! system. It determines curricula, acts as a 
publisher of textbooks, administers public examina- 
tions, constructs or supervises the construction of 
schools, trains, appoints, transfers, promotes and 
dismisses teachers, and finances all educational ac- 
tivities, According to Ottoman education laws, village 
communities were responsible for the construction 
of the school buildings. Nevertheless, the idea of 
municipal initiative, control, or financing of educa- 
tion has not yet taken root in the Arab world. 

There is a marked uniformity in the structure 
and organisation of the Ministries of Education 
in the Arab states, The Minister of Education, who 
isa cabinet member, is assisted by a Director-General. 
The Ministry functions through departments for 
elementary education, secondary education, vocatio- 
nal and technica) training, teacher training, curric- 
ula and textbooks, personnel, statistics, etc. The 
country is divided into education districts, which 
are identical with the administrative division of the 
state. In each district there is a bureau of educa- 
tion, which is a miniature copy of the central Ministry 
in the capital. Generally, the regional directors of 
education have little independence; they are charged 
with implementing the decrees issued by the Ministry 
and have to report local problems to the capital, 

Most of the school systems in the area are 
ministered by the government. After attaining 
independence, the Arab states started to impose muck 
stricter control over the numerous private and foreiga 
schools which had been established and flourished 
under the protection of the European powers. Now 
the Ministries of Education demanded that the 
national subjects be taught at the private schools in 
Arabic and by citizens of the host country. The closer. 
inspection of the private schools and progress in the 
implementation of the free and compulsory education 
caused the proportion of pupils in private and for- 
eign institutions to decline, especially in the primary 
stage. Even in Lebanon, the only country in the 
Middle East where private education is more im- 
portant than state education, the weight of state 
education has been growing. Under the French 
mandate, a state elementary school system emerged; 
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it served mainly the Muslim population, which 
was less attracted to the private Christian institu- 
tions. A state system of public secondary schools 
started to develop after 1949. Total arabisation of 
the school system was emphasised as an expression 
of national sovereignty. Nevertheless, minorities 
were allowed to use their language in their schools, 
as demonstrated by the “Irikf Local Languages 
Law of 193 which provided for the use of Kurdish 
and Turkish as the medium of instruction, with 
Arabic as a second language, in the regions where 
these minorities constitute a majority. 

The need to train teachers was one of the most 
urgent tasks facing the Ministries of Education. 
The teachers in the state schools are government em- 
ployees. Since they are chronically underpaid and 
their opportunities of promotion are limited, the 
teaching profession below the university level does 
not attract the best men and women, and tho social 
status of the teachers is lower than it was in past 
generations. Until the 1950s there were multiple ways 
and levels in which teachers were trained in the 
Arab world, ranging from courses lower than the sec- 
ondary school up to two years above the secondary 
school. In recent years, with the tendency to stand- 
ardise the educational levels and methods in the 
Arab world, the most common teacher training college 
begins after graduation from the preparatory or 
intermediate school and lasts four or five years, In 
recent years, with the rapid growth of higher eduez- 
tion, the training of teachers for secondary schools is 
entrusted to the university schools and faculties of 
education, In the interwar period, all the Arab coun- 
tries suffered from shortage of trained teachers 
only Egypt and ‘Irak came near to seli-sufficioney- 
Recently, this situation has improved considerably, 
but there is still a shortage of teachers for certain 
subjects (mostly foreign languages, the sciences and 
technical training). Generally, the teacher shortage 
worsens as one goes higher up the educational ladder. 

The most formidable problem with which the 
education authorities have had to cope has been the 
widespread illiteracy, which reached 80-90% of the 
population in most countries of the region in the 
interwar period. Since adult literacy campaigns have 
not been efficient in the middle East, the main 
burden was placed on the elementary schools. 
Generally speaking, the principle of free elementary 
education was accepted throughout the Aral world 
at an early stage. Vet the idea of legislating for 
compulsory schoo! attendance has been put forward 
only in the last three decades and has by no means 
been universally accepted. Lebanon, which is one 
of the most advanced countries in the region educa- 
tionally, has no compulsory education lav. In several 
educational Jaws, references to compulsory education 
are qualified, Compulsion has applied to those 
areas where facilities existed (for example, the Trans- 
jordanian education regulation of 1939 and the "Iráki 
Education Law of 1940). 

Tn. the mid-19405, the proportion of children who 
were in school from the elementary school age group 
was still limited, Lebanon had the highest attendance 
rate of 72.7%, followed by Palestine (Arab education 
only) 51.696, Egypt 47.4%, Syria 39.4%, Trans- 
jordan 28.0% and “räk 20.0%. Since that time, 
the primary schoo) attendance rates have been im- 
proving constantly, in spite of the rapid population 
growth in the Middle East, which ranges between 
2.5% to over 3% annually. According to a survey 
of all the Arab states (including North Africa) 
conducted in 1969-70, 60% of the children in primary 
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school age (between six to twelve years of age in 
most countries) were in school. That rate increased 
to 69% in 1974-5. By 1981, 100% attendance rates 
at the elementary stage (or, in fact, more than 100% 
in some countries, due to numerous over-age students) 
have been reached in Jordan, Lebanon and some of 
the Gulf states, and the rates are rising everywhere. 

Jordan and ‘Kuwayt have already extended by 
legislation the compulsory education stage to apply 
also to the intermediate school. Other countries, in- 
eluding Egypt, zre contemplating doing the same, but 
will probably do it officially only after reaching 
full or nearly full attendance rates at the elementary 
stage. 

Again, the difficulties in bringing all children 
to school ere similar in the Arab countries, although 
their severity varies from one country to another. 
It is difficult to provide education for bedouin 
tribes of for small and remote villages. The realisa- 
tion of the importance of education was not universal 
a few decades ago. Parents have been reluctant 
to send their daughters to school, especially after 
puberty, as they regarded this as contrary to tradi- 
tional ‘morality. Until today, the illiteracy rate 
among women is higher than among men and the 
percentage of girls who attend school is lower than 
that among boys; this is particularly true in the 
countryside. Many parents refrain from letting their 
children go to school because they need their help in 
the field, the workshop or at home. This tendency has 
been strengthened by a widespread feeling that the. 
curricula taught at schoo! are unsatisfactory and 
irrelevant to the needs of the community, Besides, 
there are not enough qualified teachers. Another prob- 
lem is a severe shortage of classrooms, and many 
classes are lodged in rented rooms. Schools often 
operate in two or even three daily shifts because of 
scarcity of space. Many children do not enter school 
at all, and many pupils fail to graduate. Children who. 
leave school after a few years relapse into functional 
illiteracy. Of course, some of the shortcomings 
were in the past caused by lack of funds. This factor 
has been fundamentally changed in those countries of 
the region which have large incomes from oil, although 
it has made its notable impact on education oni 
cently. Yet, generally, some of the above-mentioned 
difficulties have been alleviated recently, and edu- 
cation in the Arab world has been making a qualita- 
tive as well as a quantitative progress. The begin- 
nings of systematic planning of national education 
by the Arab states, including five-year-plans, be- 
long to the r96os, and have helped to clarify the 
Problems and to approach them more efficiently. 

Although demand for secondary education has 
been growing rapidly, the elementary school is 
still terminal for some 70-75% of the pupils in the 
Arab world. The promotion from the elementary to. 
the secondary (or intermediate) stage is determined 
by passing external examinations, except in the few 
countries which have made the intermediate stage 
compulsory. In the interwar period, access to second- 
ary education was extremely limited, Usually, there 
were no secondary schools outside the towns, and. 
although there wore dormitories attached to a few 
schools in the cities, the vast majority of the popu- 
lation which was rural was deprived of post-primary 
education. Besides, tuition fees were a serious barrier 
for poor students, although there were some exemp- 
tions on the basis of good grades or financial need. 
By 1950, tuition fees in the state secondary schools 
had been abolished throughout the Middle East, 
and in the 1960s the universities, too, became free 
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of charge. The popularity of secondary education 
should be partly ascribed to the fact that it is 
considered a gateway to higher education and then 
toa government post, Another motivation for study 
in a secondary school was exemption from military 
service or the possibility of service under favourable 
conditions in some countries, 

The weaknesses of the secondary education are 
well-known, and are in fact an inheritance from 
the pre-modern period: the overemphasis on rote lear- 
ning, discipline, examinations, the heavy load of 
subjects to be taught and frontal lessons. Most of the 
secondary schools in the region are not equipped with 
sufficient libraries, laboratories and playgrounds. 
Secondary education has been overwhelmingly 
academic; vocational and technical education have 
been neglected or even looked upon with disdain, 
In tbe recent two decades, official attitudes toward 
vocational and technical education have been 
changing, but among the Arab states of the Middle 
East, only Egypt has accomplished a structural 
change in secondary education by channelling over 
half of the students into technical and vocational 
schools. 

In the first decades of their independence, the 
educational ladders in the Middle East differed 
widely from one Arab state to another. The schoo! 
system was influenced both by the elements inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire, which on their part had 
been shaped by the French model, and by the example 
of the European mandatory powers. Since the end of 
the Second World War, the Arab educational systems 
have been drawing closer to each other, and efforts 
have been made to coordinate the curricula, the 
organisation, and the terminology of the educational 
systems. Egypt has been the object of emulation 
and has set the example for many reforms, owing 
to her central position in the Arab world and culture. 
Thus today the educational ladder of 6-3-3 is the 
most common pattern in the Arab world, although 
there have beenother variations, such as the Lebanese 
pattern, Kuwayt (4-4-4), and *Irák (6-3-2). There are 
also differences in the curricula, mainly in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and religious instruction. 
There is a tendency to postpone the teaching of 
the foreign language to the intermediate school. 
Yet in Lebanon, Jordan, “Irak and South Yemen, 
it is taught in the primary school. Sa*üdI Arabia 
and Sudan devote more hours to the teaching of 
Islam than other Arab states. 

Occasionally, conferences are held to discuss and 
coordinate educational and cultural policies of the 
Arab countries. Thus in 1947 a convention was held 
in Lebanon to coordinate methods of teaching 
Arabic. In 1957 the important Agreement of Arab 
Cultural Unity was signed by Egypt, Syria and Jor: 
dan, and was joined a year later by ‘Irak. The agree- 
ment called for coordination of the school systems 
from all the cultural, pedagogical and organisational 
aspects. Over the years, various inter-Arab conferen- 
ces and conventions have been held which have dealt 
with the teaching of civies, textbooks, examination, 
educational planning, the teaching of the sciences, 
illiteracy, etc. 

Bibliography: The bibliography on the history 
of education in the Ottoman Empire and its 
successor states is vast and of greatly varying 
quality; it is accordingly impossible to try to 
give anything resembling an exhaustive list. The 
best sources for the current educational develop- 
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cations of the Ministries of Education and reports 
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2. Ix North Arica 


A. Tunisia, Since 1840, with the foundation 
of the Ecole Polytechnique of the Bardo, a trilingual 
instruction (in Arabic, French and Italian) was 
provided, shaping the scientific and technical 
education of the armies of the Bey, ruler of the 
Regency of Tunis. But it was above all aftec 1875 that 
a bilingual and bi-cultural instruction in Arabic and 
French was available through the founding of the 
SádikI College (c.v.].. 

With the establishment of the French Protectorate 
(12 May 1881), public education took shape with 
the following features: (r) diversity (at primary 
level, French schools, Franco-Arab ones, modern 
Kurnie schools and traditional-type ones; at 
secondary level, pucely French+type lycées and 
colleges, institutions or classes giving a bilingual 
“Sadiki"" education, and traditional Zaytüna educa- 
tion); (a) French influence (Arabie was treated 
as a foreign language, except at the Sidikl and some 
other institutions, and all references to the Arab- 
Islamic national heritage excluded, or largely 
excluded, from courses given); and (3) a disequili- 
brium between the schooling of European and 
‘Tunisian children (in 1949, 94% of French children 
in primary education and 12% of Tunisian Muslim 
ones; admittance of Tunisians to primary 
education only (in 1953, secondary education 
comprised 5661 French children out of a French 
resident population of 14,500 and 6,682 Tunisian 
Muslim ones out of a population of ca. 3 millions, 
the theoretical plan for education of Lucien Paye, 
ihe last Director of Public Education under the 
Protectorate, not having been put into practice) 

After independence (20 March 1956) and the 
proclamation of the Republic of Tunisia (25 July 
1957), from 1958 onwards President Habib Bourguiba 
has tried: (1) to replace the legal chaos and the in- 
structional diversity with a unified system 
which has its own Tunisian character, Tunisia being 

‘Republic whose language is Arabic and whose faith 
is Islam"; and (2) to give public instruction (al. 
taSlim al-Sumiimi) the character of a national 
education (al-tarbiya al-Rawmiyya) adapted to 
the variety and the evolution of economic, social, 
technical and cultural needs of the nation, taking 
into account demographic increase, and’ aiming 
ultimately at education for all, opening out on to 
the external world, and responsive to scientific 
and technical changes and developments. This was 
the reform of 1956 ("À new conception of teaching in 
Tunisia"). After this first period o' reform (1958-68), 
and after a series of interventions, primary teaching 
has been completely arabised—Frencb being studied 
as a foreign language from the 4th year onwards— 
whilst in secondary teaching, the humanities, in- 
cluding philosophy, are taught in Arabic. At the 
level cf higher education, a step towards the arabi- 
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sation of the humanities has already been made, and 
there are even lectures at the Medical Faculty of 
Tunis in Arabic. 

With a percentage devoted to it in 1968 of 9% 
of the GNP and in 1980 of at least 8%, and with 
a third of the state budget, expenditure on educa- 
tion in Tunisia surpasses all that recorded for 
other countries (1968-5, in the USA and Netherlands, 
6.5% of the GNP, and in the Communist countries, 
between 4 and 6.5%). The goal of universal educa- 
tion is im view. In primary education, there were 
im :955-6 209,438 pupils (out of a population of 
ca, 3.5 million); in 1965-6, 712,093; in 1975-6, 
920,924; and in 1981-2, 1,071,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 6.5 million), If secondary education stu- 
dents (over 300,00) and those in higher education 
{more than 30,000) are added, a total of 1,400,000 is 
reached (about z Tunisian in 5 is at school), 

However, the problem of quality remains out- 
standing in the framework of Arab-French bilingual- 
ism: in the first place, the process of apprentice- 
ship of the French speaker gives him a privileged 
place at the outset in acquiring competence in com- 
munication through language expression (aptitude at 
varying the message according to psycho-social-cul- 
tural conditions) in connection with purely linguis- 
tic communication (skill in transmitting a message 
orally or by means of writing in accordance with 
the rules of the languages). Hence the option of 
keeping up Arab-French bilingualism, 25 years after 
independence, forms part of a project concerning with 
general culture: (r) primaey for Arabic ("the Jan- 
guage which expresses the Tunisian cultural identi- 
ty and authenticity”); and (2) the opening-up of 
the educational system on the problems of develop- 
meat defined by the Fifth Plan (1977-81), the aims 
of educational policy being to favour the develop- 
ment of education, alter the oricatation of primary 
teaching, improve its quality and its impact by de- 
veloping the child's personality, thereby ensuring 
for him at one and the same time an intellectual and 
a manual training (this latter orientated towards 
ihe industrial and agricultural techniques built 
into the teaching), reduce losses of pupils and the 
inequalities of fortune and fate, and thus facilitate 
the integration of young people into the economic 
life of their home districts and regions. 

Yet this attachment to French language and 
culture has always provoked debate between the sup- 
porters and opponents of bilingualism since inde- 
pendence. The problem of arabisation (ta‘rib) has 
always stirred up controversy, sometimes violently, 
and has released religious, political and philosoph- 
ical passions, as it endeavours to make some people 
realise their "linguistic, and even cultural, mutilated 
state”. A process of acculturation is felt to be at 
work here: (r) the French language—considered 
as one which is widely-spread through the world 
and one which gives access to a culture with a uni- 
versal, scientific and technological character— 
presents itself as a strong rival to Arabic, the bearer 
of deeply-rooted values, and seen as the language 
of communication and of liberation; and (2) the two 
cultures, Arabic and French, express a class antag- 
Onism between the comfortably-off classes and the 
rest and a confrontation between modernism and 
traditionalism. 

Tunisia, an Arab and Muslim country, is never- 
theless trying to realise its authentic geaius in the 
midst of modemity by means of a system of unified 
and general education (a “national” system for 
the masses and not one of “public education” for 
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the élite, since "primary education is a right for 
everyone, secondary education is a necessity, and 
higher education meritorious”). Lengths of the 
stages of education: primary, 6 years; secondary, 
7 years (3 years of a common core and then three 
branches leading to baccalaureates in letters, mathe- 
matics and sciences or mathematics and technology); 
and higher (decentralised: sectors for the basic 
sciences, the medical and biological sciences and 
the human and social sciences, totalling in 1981 53 
units, sc. Faculties, Schools and Institutes), 
Bibliography: P. Foncin, L'enseignement en 
Tunisie, in Journal Ojficiel, March-April 1883; 
L. Machuel, L'enseignement public en Tunisie (de 
1883 à 1900), Tunis 1900; Direction de l'Instruction. 
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of the content of syllabuses (concentration of studies 
‘on Algeria), the gradual algerianisation of the 
teaching personne! (accompanied however by a 
massive appeal for co-operation from other Arab 
countries) and the arabisation of a certain number 
of sectors: the first two primary education years 
in 1966 and then the higher classes, with the preser- 
vation of the teaching of a foreign language from 
the third year onwards, immediate arabisation in 
secondary and higher education and the opening-up 
of official channels in the Arabic language. 

In 1970 a fairly important change took place. 
‘The Ministry of National Education was split up 
into a Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education 
and one for Higher Education and Scientific Research, 
At the side of these two there was set up a Ministry 
of Basic Education which started to put into effect 
parallel system of education, but one completely 
arabised. 

la 1971-2 higher education was completely re- 
‘organised. The essential preoccupations of the 
Algerian government which lay behind this reform 
were the following: “to form the type of cadres of 
which the country has need, a cadre cagaged in the 
work of socialist reconstruction and filled with 
the Algerian national personality anà the socio- 
economic realities of the country. From this follows 
the new shaping of the subjects of teaching and 
educational qualifications and their integration 
within educational frameworks based on job needs 
defined by the sectors requiring these skills, 
student must accordingly be directly operational” 
The organisation of these subjects of teaching was 
inspired by what existed in certain western countries 
and those of the East: the substitution in place of an 
annual curriculum structure of a system of semesters, 
units of teaching (modules) and the consequent 
institution of continuous control of courses, The 
application of these reforms got under way only 
with great difficulty, Moreover, it required the 
recruiting of a considerable number of assistants, 
‘often at the expense of quality, The establishment 
‘of courses of instruction in Arabic parallel to and 
not instead of those already being carried on in 
French developed extensively in this period. This 
distinct monolingualism has not been without serious 
consequences for the cultural unity of the country. 

ln regard to primary and secondary education, 
the system was extensively remodelled in 1977 
(by the application of law no. 7635 of 16 April 1976). 
Henceforth it was to be made up of three levels: 
preparatory, basic and secondary. The basic school, 





| a fairly original concept, had as its aim the providing 


¢ducatif en Tunisie (B.LE. Geneva for 1962-67 | 


and 1977). Ta'rib: record of the debates in the 
National Assembly of Tunisia from 1056 to 1980 
(esp. June $6; June 57, Dec. 69, Dec. 70, Dec. 72, 
August 79). Journals: al-Fikr (June 56, Nov. 56, 
Oct. 59, Nov. 67, April 71, Oct., July 79, June 80), 
IBLA (957, 1958), NADWA (Nov. 54) F.T.S.S. 
(CERES: nos. 5, 8, 13, 16-19, 20, 24, 30-31, 32-35, 
dean (A. Evaven) 
B. Algeria, On the morn of independence (5 July 
1962), the educational system inherited from the 
colonial period (sc. the French system as it existed 
before 1968) was kept in being, like all the other 
institutions which were not contrary to national 
sovereignty. Under the stimulus of a Ministry of 
National Education, this system slowly evolved 
and then changed radically after 1970, The slow 
period of evolution consisted mainly of an adaptation 
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of a basic education for all, compulsory and lasting 
nine years (up to the third grade class of the old 
system). In order to get the system into operation as 
quickly as possible, the ministry in charge of this 
sector of education was in 1981 divided up into a 
Ministry of Basic Education and Instruction and a 
Secretaryship of State for Secondary Education. 
The lack of personne! at the teaching level has 
Jed to the extensive establishing of a grade of ele- 
mentary (Brevet élémentaire) teachers (instructors) 
or of a grade a little below this (monitors). This Jast 
group madeup 41% of teaching personnel in 1965. 
By 1976 it was only 14.8% and had disappeared 
totally in 1977. On the other hand, because of the 
drive towards homogeneity in education, non-state 
‘education (secular and confessional) was integrated 
with public education (KuPn schools, madrasas 
and sdwiyas in 1963, private education in 1977). 
In the same year, all the institutions within tbe 


jurisdiction of the original educational system, 
which was dissolved, were integrated in the Ministry 
of Primary and Secondary Education. 

Other forms of education have also been made 
possible b other Ministries, who have started 
"institutes for technology" or institutes for higher 
studies in order to provide trained personnel for 
their own needs. A Ministry for Professional Educa- 
tion has been in being since 1981. 

The growth of those undergoing education has 
been rapid and great since 1962, at all levels, as the 
following table shows: 
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Informations statistiques, Ministry of Education, 
‘Years 1976-81; Bulletin statistique, no. 11 (1981-2), 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research; 
L'Enseignement supérieur et de la recherche sciens 
tifique, Problèmes actuels et perspectives d'avenir, 
Algiers, OPU 1978; al-Ta'rib fi '-Djaz®ir (L'arabi 
sation en Algerie), Ministry of Primary and Second- 
acy Education, Algiers 1975; L'Ecole fondamentale, 
Algiers, ENET. (A. HADJ-SALAR) 
C. Morocco.In its modern form, publiceducation 
in Morocco dates from the colonial period, During 
the 44 years of the Protectorate (r912-56), the 











Oct. 1962 1971 1977 1981 
Elementary 272636 2,018,091 2,782,044 3,118,827 
Middle and secondary 

(general and technical) 82937 236,852 612,229 1,029,884 
Higher 2,735 24,334 54547 75,027 





In 13 years (1963-76) the number of schools 
has almost tripled; in October 1962 here were 
2,759 and in 1976 7,798 (classes in practice: 46,529 
in 1976 with the introduction of the double vacation), 
Teachers in primary and secondary schoo's rose 
from 19,908 in October 1962 to 129,618 in 1981. The 
same picture obtains in higher education: from 262 
teachers, of whom 82 were Algerians, in 1981 there 
were 9,778, of whom 7,0r8 were Algerians. 

Like most the Third World countries who have 
recently achieved independence, Algeria had a fairly 
large number of illiterates (5,941,000 according 
to the 1966 census, Le. about 80%). The number of 
Algerian children mot at school was considerable, 
and the Algerian students registered at the University 
of Algiers was not more than 500, 

After 20 years, Algeria has certainly accomplished 
a work which, though still unfinished aud full of 
flaws, is nevertheless positive in its results. More 
than one-third of the state budget goes annually 
on education and training. All children aro in the 
process of being placed in schools despite an un- 
precedented demographic rise (the population has 
doubled in zo years). Twenty-one towns either 
have or are on the point of getting a university or 
university centre. Two thousand medical doctors are 





French authorities progressively installed, at the 
side of the traditional network of Kur'ünic schools 
and medersas, an assemblage of educational institu- 
tions intended to further the "mission civilisatrice'" 
of the metropolitan power whilst at the same time 
respecting the particular genius of Moroccan society, 
following Marshal Lyautey’s intentions. But the 
concrete results of the colonial educational policy 
were far removed from this noble ideal, The system 
of modern education introduced by France into 
Morocco was essentially élitist and brought into the 
local context a completely alien culture, This ex- 
plains why the right to education for all was one of 
the main demands of the nationalist movement. 

The attainment of independence in 1956 was 
marked by a great popular movement in favour of 
education. Literacy campaigns sprang up spon- 
taneously all over the country, and the new Minister 
of Education succeeded in getting into school in 
October 1956 five times as many children as the 
Protectorate authorities had accepted in the pre- 
ceding year, This date accordingly marks the real 
birth of modern education in Morocco. 

Efforts to develop the public education system 
found their justification in a double conception of 
education's ròle, seca from one aspect as a funda- 


TABLE OF CHILDREN tw EDUCATION 











Year Primary Ratioof Secondary Ratioof Higher Ratioof 
increase increase increase 

1956 318,995 100 10,490 100 3,792 100 
1960 766,183 240 805r 820 4,665 123 
1965 1,115,745 350 210,931 zorr 8,996 237 
1970 1,175,277 368 298,580 2,849 16,097 424 
1925 1,547,647 485 478,000 4,587 40,000 1,055 
1080 2,104,050 660 797,110 7,500. 93,851 2475 

average annual rate 

of increase 817% 19.77% 14.30% 





Source: Annual statistics of the Ministry of National Education, 
Annual statistics of Morocco, State Secretariat for Planning and Regional Development. 


trained each year, together with a good number of 
engineers and higher technicians. 

Bibliography: I. Khenniche, Description du 
systeme d'enseignement, in Cahiers du CREA Alger, 
no. 4, 1-73; La refonte de l'enseignement supérieur, 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scienti 
Research, Algiers, Imprimerie officielle, 1977; 





mental right enshrined in the constitution, and 
from another as a powerful factor making for econo- 
mic and social progress. This is why education and 
the training of cadres always had priority in the 
development plans successively introduced after 1960, 

These long-term development objectives wore 
given effect through the choice of four principles for 
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action which guided the Moroccan government's ed- 
ucational policy after independence: making attend- 
ance at school available for all children of appro- 
priate age; unifying the different types of schools 
left behind by the colonial power; the arabisation 
of curricula and the language of instruction; and 
the moroccanisation of the body of teachers. 

The results obtained after a quarter of a century 
of massive investment ín the educational sector 
are impressive, as the following table of the school 
enrolments shows: 

‘These figures demonstrate the size of the financial 
resources devoted by the state to public education 
—almost 25% of the annual budget—which have 
enabled the transformation of the embryonic educa- 
tional network inherited from the Protectorate into 
à vast and complex system. 

The present educational system, whose structure 
is to a considerable extent modelled on the French 
ome, comprises three levels. Primary school lasts 
for five years and accepts children from the age of 
seven. This first level is completed by a nationally- 
organised examination (the certificate of primary 
education) which gives access to the following level. 

Secondary education is itself divided into two 
stages. The first four years, forming the first cycle, 
are common to all pupils. Then at the end of this, 
specialist educational advisers divide the children, 
according to their aptitudes and wishes, into dif- 
fering channels of the second cycle. The fifth year 
of secondary education offers two options of general 
education. (scientific and literary) and two technical 
ones (commercial and industrial studies). In the 
sixth and seventh years, the choice is even more 
varied, with a spread of six channels, each one 
leading to a distinct type of baccalaureate. 

Higher education comprises two groups of in- 
stitutions, In the universities, which are controlled 
by the Ministry of Education, students can follow 
the usual groups of studies, such as arts, law, eco- 





nomics, science and medicine. At the side of this | 


channel of classic university education, which 90% 
of students of higher education follow, there exists 
a complete network of specialised schools and insti- 
tutes of higher education functioning under the 
control of different technical government depart- 
ments and aiming at training engineers and the 
middle management grades which will work in the 
public and semi-public sectors. Among the most 
important of these are the Mohammedia (Muhamma- 
diyya) School of Engineers, the National School 
of Public Administration, the National Agricultural 
and Veterinary Institute, the National Institute for 
Statistics and Applied Economics, the National 
Institute of Posts and Telecommunications, the 
Higher Institute of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, ete. There further exists a certain 
number of pedagogical institutions (regional schools 
for primary teachers, regional pedagogical centres 
and teacher training colleges) intended to prepare 
Moroccan teachers in order to replace foreign in- 
structors, especially in the scientific disciplines. 

Considerable progress had been made towards 
arabisation. AIL literary topies are taught in the 
official language. The arabisation of scientific courses 
is on the way to completion at the primary level, 
and will be progressively extended to the secondary. 
and higher levels, 

From the legal aspect, it should be stressed that 
school attendance is compulsory till the age of 13 and. 
that education is free at all levels. Moreover, over 
the last 12 years or so, the government has adopted 
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a policy of granting very generous scholarships for 
the large majority of students of higher education. 
levertheless, despite these very positive results, 
the Moroccan education system has for several 
years gone through a severe crisis of development 
whose main components can be set out in the form of 
three paradoxes with interconnected effects. n the 
first place, despite a great increase in public ex- 
penditure on education and in the number of children 
enrolled in the schools, making primary education 
general remains a distant ideal because of the 
population growth (3% per annum). In the second 
place, a significant share of the resources devoted 
to the educational system is wasted because of the 
high rate of those having to repeat courses or aban- 
doning them altogether. Finally, educational planners 
find themselves faced by a lack of correspondence 
between. the "products" of the educational system 
and the employment needs of the labour market, 
above all in the scientific and technological fields, 

The sum total of these difficulties which the 
Moroccan educational system has come up against, 
like those of many other young countries of Africa 
and Asia, has led the authorities in the Ministry of 
Education to prepare at the present time a long-term 
reform programme which will allow the Moroccan 
educational institutions to be better adapted to the 
needs of a changing society and to enable them to 
play a more positive rôle in the country's develop- 
ment process, 

Bibliography: A detailed description of the 
Protectorate’s educational policy is given by the 
Directorate of Public Education in Morocco in its 
Bilan 1945-50, Rabat 1950. A more analytical 
treatment has been made by L. Paye, Enseigne- 
ment et société musulmane, Introduction ct évolt 
de l'enseignement moderne au Maroc, thèse d'état, 
Paris, Sorbonne :957; see also the section on 
this topic in Ch, A. Julien’s Le Maroc face awe 
impérialismes, Paris 1979. 

The main research works on Moroccan public 
education since independence are those of A, 
Motassime, Tendances actuelles de l'enseignement. 
au Maroc t problémes d'orientation scolaire. 
Contribution d Metude des problemes actuels de 
l'éducation au Maroc, pays du Tiers-Monde, 
thése de 3* cycle, Paris 1970; A. Mezouar, En- 
seignement supérieur au Maros et développement, 
Mémoire de DES, Casablanca 1977; J. Salmi, 
Educational crisis and social reproduct the 
political. economy of schooling in Morocco, Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. ol Sussex 198r, Various more de- 
scriptive articles and studies should also be men- 
tioned, including Moatassime, La politique de 
l'enseignement au Maroc de 1957 À 1977, in Maghreb- 
 Machrek, no. 79 (Jau.-March 1978), 29-56; C. Tibi, 
Politique éducative d financement de l'éducation au 
Maroc, Institut International de Planification dc 
l'Éducation, Unesco, Paris 1976; A. Baina, Le 
système d'enseignement au Maroc, Casablanca 1982. 
M. Merrouni and M. Souali, Question de l'enseigne- 
mont au Maroc, in Bult, Economique e Social du 
Maroc, quadruple no. 143-6 (1982), which has a 
very complete bibliography. The most useful of 
the regular publications are Le mouvement éducatif 
aw Maroc prepared each year by the Ministry of 
National Education; Aladriss, a twice-yearly 
educational review published by the Ecole-Normale 
Supérieure, Rabat; and the cultural chronicle 
on Morocco which appears each year in the An- 
nuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, Aix-en-Provence. 

(O. Sarm) 














3. In Tram, 


Before the appearance of secular education in 
Iran, what primary education there was was essen- 
tially that of the maktads or kultäbs [q.v], where 
children from the age of six or so learned the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing, Islamic religion 
and some arithmetic. These makfabs, as small-scale, 
informal, locally-organised institutions, continued 
to exist in the small towns and villages of Iran till 
after the Second World War, although after 1925 
they had to use Ministry of Education textbooks. 

Organised higher education may be said to go 
back to the pre-Islamic medical school and hospital 
at Djundisbipür in Ahwaz (see GONDESHAPOR!, 
but under Islam, the madvasas (¢.0] took over the 
function of higher religious education, tending, 
however, in the Safawid period to become exclusively 
centres for the training of the ShIT clergy, so that 
by the end of the roth contury, there was virtually 
no awareness in Iran of the modern intellectual and 
scientific progress of the West, and little attention 
was paid also to the rich heritage of classical Islamic 
scientific and secular literary production. 

‘The impetus for the acquisition of modern Western 
sclence and technology began to be felt by the leaders. 
of Iran under the Russian threat to the northwestern 
provinces of Iran early in the roth century. ‘Abbas 
Mirza [gi] the enlightened Kadjar crown prince 
directly concerned with Iran's defence against Russia, 
and his able minister Mirzà Buzurg Kà'im-i Makám 
[seo K3'nt-t MAiat-r FARAaAST], tried to modernise 
the Iranian army; he told the British envoy James 
Morier in x809 that “No pains have been spared to 
acquire a knowledge of military tactics and theory 
of fortification which they had gleaned from French 
and Russian books translated by ‘Abbas Mirzi's 
order" (see A. K. S. Lambton, Persian society under 
he Qajárs, ia JRCAS, xlviii [z961], 123-39). 

Negotiations with the embassy sent by Napoleon 
under General Gardane in 1807-9 (see R, M. Savory, 
British and French diplomacy in Persia, 1800-1870, 
in Iram, JBIPS, x (1972), 31-44) for training the 
Iranian army included the project of sending 200 
Iranian students to study in France, but this project 
never materialised. In r8rt and 1815, seven students 
sere sent to London for training, and this was the 
first attempt by the state to acquire an element of 
modern science and learning through sending 
students abroad. 

Modern Western-type of education dates froin the 
establishment of the Dar al-Funiin, the term being a 
rendering of "école polytechnique", in rBsr [see 
vjANI'A]. In 1848, Násir al-Din Shah began his reign 
and immediately appointed Mirzi Taki Shin, later 
called Amir Kabir (g.. in Suppl] as his minister. 
Amir Kabir ushered in many reforms, and prepared 
a project for the establishment of a modern-type 
university, mainly to train experts for the army 
and the higher echelons of the civil service. He started 
on the necessary building and engaged a number of 
professors from Austria for it. The university was 
inaugurated by the Shih in 1851, only a few days 
after its initiator, Amir Kabir, had fallen from: power. 
The Dir al-Funin was a combination of a military 
college and a secular university. Branches of study 
comprised infantry, cavalry and artillery sciences; 
medicine, physical sciences, mathematics, pharma- 
cology, cartography, history, geography, and the 
Porsian, Arabic, French and Russian languages. 
In addition to the Austrian professors who were 
engaged for six years, a number of European experts 
already in the service of the Iranian’ governinent were 
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| assigned to teaching posts, as well as a number of 
native Iranian scholars. 

For the first year, rso students were enrolled. 
Studies were free, and students were given a free 
mid-day meal and two uniforms per year. It had a 
theatre and a model factory attached to it, and was 
well-equipped with laboratories. Although the Amir 
Kabir was executed soon after the opening of the 
Dár ai-Funin, it continued its work. Amir Kablr's 
reforms, and particularly his founding the Dar al- 
Funan, were not applauded by the powerful Muslim 
clergy, but as he had linked it with the needs of 
national defence, it was difficult for them to oppose 
it (see F. Adarniyyat, Amir Kabir tea Irán, Tehran 
1348/1959). 

The Austrian professors wrote many textbooks 
im their respective fields, and these were translated 
into Persian; thus not only was modern science 
introduced into Iran, but also, the foundations 
for modern Persian scientific terminology were laid. 

The Dir al-Funin was a landmark in the history 
of Iranian education, both as the first organised 
attempt to introduce modern science and technology 
and also as the first attempt by the state to assume 
responsibility for public education. For over forty 
years its work was responsible for the education of an 
élite class of intellectuals who were in no small 
measure responsible for the establishment of con- 
stitutional monarchy in 1906 (see F, Adamiyyat, 
Fikr-i ázidi, Tehran 1340/1961). 

Nasir al-Din Shih became increasingly suspicious 
of the new learning, and education stagnated in the 
later part of his long reign, In 1855, the Ministry 
of Science (Wixirat-i «Ulüm) was created. In 1858, 
42 students were sent to France to study in various 
scientific fields. In 1871 a modern school with 
European teachers was established in Tabriz, 

In the last decade of the roth century, two colleges 
of higher education were established which later 
became faculties of Tehran University. One was the 
College of Political Sciences, primarily intended for 
the education of future diplomats, and the other 
was the College of Agriculture, with training at 
secondary school and university level. With the 





| creation of the Society for Promotion of National 


Education, many philanthropically-inclined citizens 
were encouraged to endow and start their own 
private schools on modern lines. 

The reformist movement which had started early 
in the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah was fully conscious 
of the inadequacy of the traditional maktab-madrasa 
type of education, and worked towards the adoption 
of a modern Western-type of education. Mirza 
Malkam Khan (g.0.] was the first to propose a national 
system of education, similar to the French one of 
primary, secondary and university stages (see Ada- 
miyyat, op. cit.). Others, more nationalist and anti- 
clerical, like Mirea Fath ‘Alt Akhund-zada (gv), 
Mirza Aka Khan Kirmani (q.v.] and Talibov, de- 
manded a secular system of education. 

The constitutional period, beginning in 1906, ine 
augurated a period of upheaval for Iran, with the 
resimposition of despotic Kadjér rule, pressures 
from outside powers during the First World War 
years and finally the downfall of the Kadjars (see 
MasumGrivva and KApjAR], yet a great deal was 
done for education between 1903 and 1925. 








| , Im 1910 the Madilis passed the administrative 
| Law of Education which established the Ministry 
| of Education (Wisdrat-i Ma'érif wa Awkdf wa 


Sand°i‘-i Mustazrafa), whose responsibilities in- 
cluded also, as its name implied, pious endowments 
and the fine arts. 
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Responsibility for public education was assigned 
to this Ministry. In rox the Fundamental Law of 
Education made the Ministry responsible for the 
provision of basic education for all children aged 
from 7 to 13 years of age. This law also recognised 
three stages of education: primary, secondary and 
higher stages. Private schools were recognised, but 
they all had to carry out the curriculum ratified 
by the Ministry of Education. Corporal punishment 
was banned in all types of school (see further on 
the provisions of these laws, Issa Sadiq, Modern 
Persia and her educational system, New York 1932). 

In 1918 the Central Teachers’ College was estab- 
lished for training secondary school teachers, 
A number of French teachers were engaged to teach 
modern sciences, and eminent Iranian scholars 
came to be associated with this college, later called 
the Higher National Teachers’ College. When the 
University of Tebran was established in 1935, this 
College was incorporated into the University to 
form its faculties of Arts and Sciences. In 1921 the 
Schoo! of Law was established and a number of 
European teachers engaged to teach modern juris- 
prudence. In 1922 a law was ratified by the Madjiis 
establishing the Supreme Council of Education, 
which was the legislative and supervisory body with 
regard to all matters pertaining to education. Thus 
with the education acts of 1910, z9rt and 1922, the 
foundations were laid for a mational system of 
education. 

With the advent of Rigi Shah Pahlavi [g.v), 
‘Minister of War in 1921, prime minister in 1923 and 
voted as Shih by the Constitutional Assembly 
which deposed the Kadjar dynasty in 1925, a new 
era began in the history of Iran, one marked by 
unification of the country under a strong central 
government, economic progress, the first steps 
towards emancipation of women, a resurgence of 
Iranian nationalism and further progress in educa- 
tion, 

‘The need for trained people in higher education 
prompted the new Shah to introduce a law into the 
Madilis authorising the Ministry of Education to 
send at least TOO students abroad every year for 
higher education; the first group left for France in 
1928. Scholars sent abroad under this law provided 
the fature universities with the bulk of their teachers 
and also manned important posts of state, At the 
same time, the government engaged a number of 
foreign professors to teach at centres of higher 
education. 

In 1934 an important step was taken to provide 
teachers for primary schools, A law was ratified by 
the Madjlis establishing teachers’ colleges, and also 
making provisions for the employment, promotion 
and reticement of teachers and civil servants. By 
1939 there were thirty such colleges in operation. 

‘The University of Tehran was established by law 
in 1934 and inaugurated in ro35 (soe psan‘a] 
Almost all the faculties were already in existence; 
the new law brought them under a unified ad- 
ministration. ‘The law also approved the budget for 
extensive new buildings. 

In 1936, Ridd Shah decreed the emancipation of 
‘women, and a consequence of this was that, hitherto 
barred from higher education, they found access to 
educational facilities at all levels. 

In 1939, secondary school organisation was 
changed. Until then, the secondary school was 
divided into two stages or "cycles" of three years 
each, The first cycle was general in nature, and the 
second one provided more education in the arts 
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and sciences. As there was a terminal examination 
at the end of the first cycle (at the age of 16) and a 
certificate was issued at that point, more than 50% 
‘of students terminated their studies then or went 
into a trade or vocational school. With the new 
system, the secondary school was divided into a 
structure of 5 + 1 years, with specialisation at the 
sixth year, This had an adverse effect on the sub- 
sequent development of education, however, in 
that it turned students away from vocational schools 
towards a university education, and consequently 
produced a surfeit of applicants for university 
education. 

‘Technical and vocational education had all along 
been the responsibility of various departments of 
state who trained the experts whom they needed. 
The Ministry of Education—called since the early 
1930s the Wisdrat-i Farhang (farkang = both 
education and culture)—did have its own vocational 
schools which students could enter at the age of 15 
after the first cycle of secondary school, but the 
number of these schools was inadequate. 

The whole system of education was highly cen- 
tralised, with all important decisions taken in Tehran. 
However, when Rida Shah abdicated in 1941, a 
national system of education had been firmly 
established. The most remarkable achievement was 
perhaps the fact that, under him, girls came to enjoy 
the same right to education as boys. 

Under Mubammad Rida Shih Pahlavi [¢.0.) 
there was an enormous growth in all fields of educa- 
tion, Whereas there were 285,000 students in primary 
schools in r941, the figure rose to 4,708,000 in 1976. 
Secondary school enrolment rose from 25,000 to 
2,357,000, and university enrolment from 3,367 to 
154,000 in the same period, The increase in edu- 
cational expenditure was from 154 million rials 
in r941 to 260 billion rials in 1976. In addition, in 
1976 there were some 50,000 Iranian students 
studying at foreign universities, mainly in the United 
States and in Western Europe. 

In 1943 a law ratified by the Afadjtis made the 
University of Tehran autonomous. Between 1949 
and r950, new universities were established in Tabriz 
Shiraz, Ahwaz, Isfahan and Mashhad. In 1956, 
Pahlavi University was established in Shiraz, in 
1957 the National University opened in Tehran, 
and in 1962 the Arymihr Technological University 
was inaugurated in Tehran, By 1964, eleven new 
institutions of higher education had been established, 

1n 1965, the law establishing the Literacy Corps or 
“Acmy of Knowledge" (Sipdi-i Danish) was ratified. 
According to this luw, young men of military age, 
"with secondary school certificate, could choose to 
undergo four months of training as primary school 
teachers and afterwards teach for 20 months in 
remote rural areas, this being regarded as in lieu 
of military service. Between 1963 and 1969, some. 
1.3 million children and adults had been taught by 
the Literacy Corps in 22,000 villages. 

In 1964 the whole system of primary and secondary: 
schools was reorganised. The primary school was 
allotted 5 years, the “guidance” school 3 years 
after the primary school and the last four years 
of secondary school could be devoted to specialised. 
studies relevant to the university course which the 
student planned to follow, Alternative vocational 
and technical schools were provided after the 
primary school and after the three years of "guid- 
ance" school, this system marking a considerable 
improvement over the previous one. 

In 1968 a new Ministry of Science and Higher 
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Education was created to deal with ever expanding | 
higher education, The new Ministry authorised the | 
establishment of private colleges of higher education, 
but the experiment was not a successful oue, and 
all the private colleges were nationalised in 1974. 
Also in 1974, education at all levels was declared 
free by the Shah. 

The abnormal growth of secondary education had 
created a large number of applicants for university 
places. Notwithstanding the fast expansion of 
higher educational facilities, only a fraction of the 
applicants could find places. ‘The accumulating | 
number of young people whose levels of aspiration 
had been thereby raised, but could not be satisfied, 
was another factor responsible for the discontent 
that led to the 1979 Revolution in Iran, but the 
consequent closure in effect of the universities as 
potential centres of resistance, and the relegation 
once again of woman to an inferior status under the 
Khumayni régime have diminished rather than 
enhanced educational opportunities. 
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MA‘ARRAT MASRIN or MISRIN, a small 
town in North Syria (lat. 36° or’ M, long. 
36° 40" E.). It is 4o km. to the north of Macarrat al- 
Nutmán [qv], 50 km. south-west of Aleppo or 
Halab (q.r.] and 12 km, north-west of Sarmin, It owes 
its importance to its position between the districts 
of the Radi, the Djazr and the Djabal al-Summak and 
formerly served as the market for this region which 
the road from Halab to Armaniz traverses, a route 
used in the Middle Ages by the Turkomans. Its role 
has devolved today on Idlib. The land, although 
poorly watered, has never lacked agricultural resour- 
ces; in the Middle Ages there were already fig, olive 
and pistachio trees as well as summ, which was 
exported to the tanneries; lentils were also cultivated 
there. In former times, the town was protected by a 
wall which today has disappeared, and there were 
five mosques. 

As the cheíieu of a ndhivye of the mubdjaga of | 
Halab, situated in the district of the Diazr, Ma‘arrat 
Masria had 3,000 inhabitants in 1930 and 5,000 in 
1945, and came under the lad? of ldlib. 

The name of the town is often given in the form 
Ma‘arrat Misrln, but it ís also called Ma*arrat Nasrin, 
which some authorities, such as al-Mukaddasi and 
Fidà^, connect with the name of Kinnasein | 
the diund of which the town formed part, just | 
‘arrat al-Nu‘min (¢.r.] was sometimes desig- 
nated Ma‘arrat Hims by an allusion to the djund 
to which it belonged. In the Syriac manuscripts of 
the 8th century, this town, situated in the Aira 
of Antakiya {9.v.], is called Ma‘arrat Mesrén; the 
monastery of Beth Mari Kànün was there. In the 
chroniclers of the Crusades, one encounters the form 
Megaret Bastin or Meguaret Mesrin, In Isainbert’s 
Guide (714), one reads Maarrat Moucerim, | 

History. In the year 16/637, after having defeated | 
a large Byzantine army drawn up between Halab | 























oan 
and Ma‘arrat Masrin, Ab ‘Ubayda [¢.v.) conquered 
this town, which surrended on the same conditions 
as Halab [y.v]. In the ‘Abbisid period, under the 
caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (d. 247/862), Amr b. 
Hawbar, originally from Mafráthà al.Buraydiyya, a 
locality near Mafarrat al-Nu'min, held the office 
of governor of Ma‘arrat Masrin. A century later, in 
357/968, profiting from the unstable situation’ in 
Halab after the death of Sayf al-Dawla, Nicephorus 
Phocas conquered the town and had more than 
1,000 Inhabitants deported to the biléd al-Rüm. 
After the Arabo-Byzantine truce of Safar 3so/end 
of 969-beginning of 970, the town was part of the 
territory governed by Karghuwayh. At the time 
of his expedition against Halab, in 415/1024, Sálib 
b. Mirdás, chief of the Rand Kilab, sent one of his 
airs, Ab MangGr Sulayman b. Tawk, to attack 
MaSarrat Masrin; the place was captured and its 
commander taken prisoner. In 54/1062, a short 
time before the death of Mu‘izz al-Dawla Thimal, 
the Byzantines succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the town by trickery. Asad al-Dawla 
“Atiyya succeeded his brother in Halab but, in 457]. 
1065, his nephew Mabmüd b. Nasr, with the help 
of the Kilābis, was successful in turning out his 
uncle and setting himself up in his place. However, 
some discontented Kilibls helped ‘Atiyya to attack 
Mafarrat Masrin in 458/1066 and recapture it from 
his nephew. In 4go/end of 1097 the Franks besieged 
Antikiya, where the Saldjükid governor Yaghi-Siyan 
resisted them. During the siege, the Franks went 
in Safar 491/January 1098 to pillage some of the 
towns of the Djazr and notably Ma‘arrat Masri, 
1n Djumádà I1 491/June 1098, Antikiya was taken; 
Yaghi Siyan escaped, but he fell from his horse at 
Armaniz, not far from Ma*arrat Masrin and, mortally 
wounded, he is said to have been killed by some 
Armenian woodentters who carried his head to 
Bohemond. 

After having taken Haärim [q.v.] in Sha‘ban 492/July 
1098, Raimond Pilet, with a detachment of the army 
of the Comte de Saint-Gilles, crossed tbe Rüdj and 
captured the town, which was integrated into the 
Frankish defences to the east of the Orontes, When 
Baldwin of Edessa had been taken prisoner, the 
Frankish garrisons were attacked in 497/tr0g in 
the district of al-Diazr by the inhabitants of al-Fu‘a, 
Sarmin and Ma'arrat Masrin, who inflicted heavy 
losses on them and drove them out of the region. 
Kidwán of Halab received a good reception and 
occupied the town, which came to play the role of 
froutier-post (thaghr) for the Muslims. In sos/1111-r2 
the population of Ma‘arrat Masrin came into conflict 
with the SHI Isma‘ills, who were numerous in 
the district; two years later, in Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 507/ 
April 114, a group of Tsina‘Tils recruited in Ma‘arrat 
Masrin, Afamiya [qv] and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
tried to attack Shayzar during Faster, but were 























| repulsed by the Band Munkidh. 


In 514/1120 TughtakIn and Ilgházi, lords of Halab, 
arrived to besiege the Franks who had withdrawn 
to Ma‘arrat Masrin; when Baldwin proceeded to the 
rescue of the Crusaders, the antagonists reached a 
peace agreement granting the Westerners a certain 
hummber of places, including Kafartb, abBara (¢.0.] 
and Mafarrat Masrin, whence the Franks could keep 
a watch on the Turkomans, The Frankish fief of 
al-Athirib extended as far as Mafarrat Magn at 
that time, In Radjab 520/August 1126, when Ak 
Sunkur al-Bursukt {¢.v,], governor of Mawsil, invaded 
the territory of Sarinfa, be found the Franks camping 
in front of him near the cisterns (hated) of Ma‘arrat 
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Masrin; they retreated several days later to their 
territory because of their lack oí provisions. 

For several years, the region of the Djazr was 
to witness the constant passage of Crusaders and 
Muslims, In 524/1130, ‘Imad al-Din Zangi, having 
become atabeg of Mawsil after the assassination of 
Ak Sunkur, profited from the conflict which broke 
out between Alice of Antakiya, widow of Bohemond, 
and her own father Baldwin I1, to attack the outlying 
parts of Afbürib and Ma‘arrat Mastin, which he 
captured for a while from the Franks. In 527/134, 
the amir Sawas, tleutenant of Zang! in Halab, under- 
took a plundering expedition against the Djazr and 
the citadel of Zardana; he surprised the Franks near 
Hárim, invaded the territories of Mafarrat Masrin 
amd MaSarrat al-Nu‘man, and returned to Halab 
loaded with booty. 

In 57rj1175, Salib al-Din, in order to bring the 
Iemá*i Haghishiyyln to reason, mounted a punitive 
expedition against their territories of Sarmin, 
Ma‘arrat Masrin and the Djabal al-Summak whose 
inhabitants he massacred; he then entrusted! to 
Shiba al-Din al-Harimi, his maternal uncle, the 
district of Hamat [9.0.}, which was rich in fortresses. 

In the Ayydbid period, Ma‘arrat Masrin often 
changed masters; in Djumada 1 6ro/July x222, al- 
Malik akSilib, son of al-Malik al-Zahir Ghicl, 
‘acquired the territories of Suughr and Bakas, Rüdi 
and Ma‘arrat Masria, which he was to exchange 
later, around. 624/1227, for some places situated to 
the north-west of Halab, such as ‘Ayntab (¢.v.) and 
Rawandan. In 637-8/1240, the region was devastated 
by the Kh*árazmians (see EH'ARAZW-SIANS]. 

In the modern period, the town seems only rarely 
to have been visited by travellers. The consul J.-B. 
Rousseau speaks of it in 1814 in his description of 
the pashaite of Halab. At the end of the roth century, 
Julien says of Mafarrat Masrin that it was a large 
Village situated in the midst of fields of sesame and 
olive-trees in a rich plain, whose great fertility, 
before 1914, was praised by Garrett. 
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MA'ARRAT AL-NUSMAN, chef-lieu of a 
Saga? of North Syria comprising the southern 
half of the Djabal Zawiya, which consists of the 
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MASARRAT AL-NUMAN 

| Southern part of the Belus massif with numerous 
villages. Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, famous as the birth- 
place of the blind poet al-Ma‘arrt [g.v], is situated 
at about 500 m. altitude, in lat. 35° 38/ N. and long. 











36 4o' E. Falling within northern Phoenicia, two 
days’ journey to the south of Halab or Aleppo 
(70 km.), it is situated on the eastern fringe of a massif 





tich in archaeological remains. From west to east, 
we have Eocene limestones which provide cut stone, 
cretaceous marl, and, about r2 km. to the east, Plio- 
cene basalts which, to the south, take the form of a 
flow which traverses the Diabal Zawiya as far as the 
Orontes. 

|. There is no running water in the vicinity, and the 
| inhabitants have to collect rain water in cisterns. 
i 


The contributions of rainfall and wells have allowed 
a rich agriculture without irrigation since antiquity, 
According to Ibn Djubayr, it used to take two days 
to cross the area covered by gardens which stretched 
all around the town, This land was, ia the Ayyübid 
period, one of the most fertile and rich in the world, 
To the west of Ma‘arrat al-Nu*máin, since classical 
times there has been cultivation of olive trees and 
vineyards; near the town, in the gardens, grow 
pistachio and almond trees, while to the east, stretch 
fields of cereals (com and barley), The region pro- 
duces three essential commodities: corn, clives and 
raisins for immediate export, which leads to “rec 
ring concentrations in great masses of these specialised 
products" (Tchalenko, Villages, i, 98). 

If one accepts the identification of Mafarrat al- 
| Nu*mán with Ara, the existence of a human settle- 
| ment on the site of the present town very near to 

Tell Mannas dates back to the first millenium B.C. 

In fact, Ara is mentioned in the Assyrian texts among 

the conquests of the empire in 738 B.C. There is no 
į doubt that it is the same town which appears under 
the name Arra as one of the Graeco-Roman cities of 
the Antonine itinerary which is identifiable with 
the Megara of Strabo and which becomes Marra in the 
Latin chroniclers of the Middle Ages, while the Wes- 
tern historians of the Crusades call it La Marre or 
La Maire. According to the Arab authors, the form 
| Mafarrat al-Nu‘man designated in the Umayyad 

period a town and a district situated in the fourth 
climate anc belonging to the djund of His; then, 
Írom the time of Hārün al-Rashid, it was incorporated 
in that of Kinnasrin |q.».). This is why the geographer 
Ibn Khurradādhbih (d. before 272/385) considers 
| this region as oue of the Amisi [q.s]. According 
| to al-Baládhuri (d. ca. 276/892) and al-Yafkübi (d. ca. 
278/891) and repeated by lun Battüta (756/1355) 
and Kbal al-Zähiri (872/1463) (Zubda), the town 
was at one time called Dhät al-Kuşür “the town of 
| palaces”, al-Dimashki speaks of Dbàt Kasrayn, 
“the one with two palaces". 

The second part of the name of the town, according 
to al-Baladhuri, repeated by al-Harawl, is taken from 
1 Companion of the Prophet, al-NuSmin b. Bashir al- 
Ansari fgv], who, hr the caliphate of MuSiwiya, 
was governor of Küfa and the region of Mims and 
whose son died in Ma‘arra; on the death of Yazkd, the 
governor of Macarra is said to have been Nu'wdn b. 
Bashir, who himself died in 65/684. There is another 
tradition according to which this second name is 
taken from al-Nu*mán b. ‘Adi al-S&tif, of the Bani 
Tanükh family who lived in the town and the region. 

Mafamat akNu'mn, since its establishment, 
| has been an important crossroads and active economic 
| centre. The town is situated on the north-south axis, 
» Which, from I&urus at the foot of the Taurus, goes 
į as far as Palestine passing via Halab, Hamat, Hims 
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and Dimashk. This route passes along the foot of the 
eastern slope of the Djabal Ziwiya and skirts the 
plain which stretches to the east. A road also passes 
it which links Hamat with Antikiya, and halfway be- 
tween the latter and Ma‘arra is Rüdjiyya (Chastel 
Ruge) in the Radi district which screens Antioch to 
the south. An important road goes westwards from 
Mafarra via al-Hass and al-Bára, goes over the 
Diabal Ziwiya, then crosses the Orontes at Diisr 
akShughr before reaching Làdhikiyya (q:]. 

To the south, one goes by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
to Kafar Tab, from where one can reach Afiimiya or 
Shayzar, It should be noted that the old Halab-Hims 
route that al-Ya‘kibI followed in the 3rd/oth cen- 
tury did not pass by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min but via Tell 
Mannas, several kilometres to the east of the present 
road, and yet the Antonine itinerary gives the Arra- 
Epiphania (Hamat) route. A well-articulated road 
network linked the agricultural villages of the east 
with Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘m4n. This town was not only a 
resting stage, but also a centre of exchange between 
the mountain and the plain, and it served as a great 
collecting centre of agricultural products; in 340/951 
it was already a prosperous town. As the key to 
Hamát, Mafarrat al-Nu'mün was to be, under the 
Middle Ages, the first objective to be attained by any 
adversary, coming from the north-west, north or 
north-east, while to any master of Hamat it consti- 
tuted an advance defence. In the Ottoman period, 
the economic importance of the town was emphasised 
by the fact that the sandjak of Ma‘arrat al-Nu*mAn 
had its own fiscal regulation; taxes were paid on mer- 
chandise in transit, animals and produce transported 
from the villages to the town, the bdí fee (2.1. In 
1913, there was a French school ín this town. At the. 
present time, Ma‘arrat al-Nu*màn preserves its role 
as a craft and commercial centre which is emphasised 
by the coming-and-going of trucks, agricultural 
machines, buses and taxis as well as the appearance 
of its main street, which is dominated by garages, 
workshops for mechanical repairs, cafés and restau 
rants, 

Demographic growth in the 2oth century has fol- 
lowed that of the country as a whole, From 5,250 in- 
habitants in r932, the population rose to 9,40 in 
1945, to reach 20,000 in 1970. 

History. In 16/637, the army of Abū ‘Ubayda 
{g-v.) occupied Maʻarra-Himş; those of the inhabit- 
ants who were not converted were forced to pay the 
dira and Aharüdj (q.rc.]. In. Radiab 1or/Cebruarv 
720, the pious caliph ‘Umar b. €Abd al-‘Aziz was 
buried in Dayr Sama in al-Naktra to the south-west 
of Mafarra. It is in this village that there lived the 
‘Saf Yahya al-Maghribt whom Saladin visited. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented in the 7thfr3th 
century. 

In 207/822, ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir, uot ted by 
the caliph al-Ma’inin as governor of Syria where he 
succeeded his father, fought the rebel Nasr b. S] ith 
and, on this occasion, destroyed the fortifications 
of Mafarrat al-Nu‘indn and other fortresses such as 
those of al-Kafr and Hundly. 

Th 290/905, the Karámita [g..], under the com- 
mand of the Sáhib al- Khl, devastated the region of 
Hims, Hamat, Salimiyya and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
They killed many people there and took captive 
women and children. In 323/936-7, some Bani Kilab 
nomads penetrated into Syria from Nadjd; when 
they drew near to Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min, Mu‘igdh 
b. Safid, commander of this place, went to meet 
them, but was taken prisoner at al-Buraghit 
(whose location is unknown) with a part of his 
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army; he was only released later by Abu "I-‘Abbis 
Abmad b. Said, a Kilabi commander of Halab. 

In 332/943-4 al-Husayn b, Sad, uncle of Sayf 
al-Dawla, drove out of Halab Abu 'I-Abbis b. Sad 
and the Kilàbl Yànis al-Mu'nisl, and passed by Ma- 
Jarrat al-Nufmán on his way to Hims, while Yānis 
fled to Egypt. In Shawwal 333/May-June 945, the 
Ukhshidid governor of Egypt left Damascus and mar- 
ched against Sayf al-Dawla; he seized Mafarrat al- 
Nutmin and appointed Mu“dh b. Sa'ld as governor 
for the second time, but he was killed shortly after 
by Sayf al-Dawla at the Battle of Kinnasrin, In 
348/959 the Karàmita were numerous in the region 
of Macarrat al-Nu'mán, and the "Ukaylid governor 
Shabib b. Djarir headed a band of these insurgents 
and marched on Dimashk. At the end of 357/end 
‘of 968, Nicephorus Phocas conquered Ma‘arrat al- 
Numan, destroyed the Great Mosque and damaged 
a large part of its ramparts. At the beginning of 
358/960, a peace treaty was signed and the town was 
one of those which had to pay tribute to the Byzan- 
tines, but the latter did not have sufficient troops 
to enforce the agreement. Abu ‘l-Ma‘Gli, son of Sayf 
al-Dawla, recaptured Matarra. 

In 358/969, at the time when the Byzantines 
withdrew from the Halab region, Abu "I-Ma*all came 
to Matarrat al-Nu‘min, whose governor delivered the 
khutba in his name. In October of the same year, on 
the return of the Byzantines, Abu "I-Ma^ali fell back 
on Mafarrat al-Nu'màn, where he received reinforce- 
ments, provisions and fodder. He appointed as his 
lieutenant there Zuhayr, a zhuldw of his father, and 
went on to Hims. On his return, Zubayr refused to 
open the gates of the town to the Hamdanid prince, 
who decided to use force; finally, bis lieutenant 
secured aman. 

When in Dha ‘I-Hididia 358/October 969, Karzha- 
wayh seized power in Halab, Zuhayr, the governor 
of Ma'arrat al-Nu'máa, allied himself with the Ham- 
danid Sayf al-Dawla and took part in the campaign. 
against Halab, But as soon as the Byzantine Peter 
Stratopedarcns, whom Kamal al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
calls al-Turbázi, came to help Karghawayh, Abu. 
Mafált abandoned the siege of Halab aud withdrew 
with Zuhayr to al-Khunásira and Ma'arrat al-Nu'mán. 
ln. 364/675 Sa'd al-Dawla Abu "I-Ma'olT came, with 
the aid of the Band Kilib, to besiege Zuhayr in his 
town, and broke in by the Hundk gate; driven back 
from the town, Abu ‘l-Ma‘alf burned the Hims gate, 
and finally, Zuhayr gave himself upand was executed. 
in Shawwal 366/May- June 977, the castle of Maʻarrat 
at-Na‘man was pillaged. 

An expedition of the Fatimids against Halab in 
386/996 Was held in check, but the Egyptians suc- 
reeded in extending their authority as far as Ma 
arrat al-Nu‘mān. In fact, Rumméib, a mamlg? of Sayf 
al-Dawla who governed the place, had revolted 
against his master Abu "-Fadü'il Sa'l al-Dawla, 
ptince of Halab, and had appealed to Mauütakln, 
a Turkish leader in the service of the Fatimids, to 
relieve him from the pressure exerted by the Aleppine 
forces. It seems that following an. agreement with 
the Fatimids, Lwhw, the atabeg of Halab, had re- 
covered Ma*arra. In 393/t003 the district of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu'mán was attacked by Lulu, who had seized 
power in Halab in the preceding year; he dismantled 
the fortresses situated in this territory and in that of 
Rüdi in order to prevent his adversaries from using 
them against him. 

In the middle of the sth/11th century, after the 
appearance of the Mirdisids on the political scene 
with the capture of Halab in rozq, Ma‘arrat al- 
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Nufman was to change hands several times. In 434/ 
1042-3 the Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla confronted the 
Mirdasid Thimal, master of Halab, and took posses- 
sion of Mafarrat al-Nu'màn. n 452/1060 Thimàl, in 
the course of an expedition against his nephew 
Mabmid, stayed in the town whose inhabitants had 
to suffer the enemy occupation. Five years later, 
after entering Halab, Mabmid the Mirdasid, sent | 
Haran, a Turkish leader, to capture MaSarra. On 
17 Shawwal 458/10 September 1066, Harlin pene- 
trated into the town with more than 1,000 men 
comprising Turks. Daylaml, Kurde and men from 
the al-Awdj tribe. They had established their camp 
outside the walls in front of the gate where public 
prayer was performed. These troops were disciplined, 
and respected the olive groves and vineyards, only 
taking water for their beasts without paying. They | 
left the town to help Mahmid in his struggle against 
the Kilabls. 

‘Some Turks from the Byzantine territory advanced | 
jn 462/1070, under the command of Sundak, against 
Halab; they went as far as the Diazr and devastated 
the territories of Ma‘arrat al-NuSman, Kafar Tab, 
Hamat, Hims and Refaniyya. Shortly after, the 
Saldiükids made their appearance in North Syria. 
To 472/079-80, Tutush, brother of the sultan Malik 
Shih, made the inhabitants of SarmIn and Mafarrat. 
al-Nu‘man, whose eastern villages he plundered, pay 
large sums. 

In 478/1085, Matarra belonged to the “Ukaylids; 
at tbe beginning of Rabi‘ I/August, Sulaymān 
^b. Kutlurmush who, the preceding year had seized An- 
fükiya, took it from them, In 45/1092 Yaghi Siyin 
received from Tutush a certain number of places in 
iMd, including Mafarrat al-Nufmin. Three years 
later, Rigwan, the Saldiülsid prince of Halab, gave | 
the town and its territory to Suķmān b. Artuk; in | 
the following year, Djarrah al-Dawla, Ridwan’s | 
alabeg, having quarrelled with the latter, seized | 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 

‘The strategic position of this place was also to 
interest the Crusaders. In the vicinity of the town, 
io the west, troops could be concentrated, under 
the protection of the forts of ‘Tell Mannas and Kafr 
Ruma to the east and Kafar Tab which, on the south, 
also served to defend the approach from Afamiya 
and to attack Shayzar on the Orontes. In 491/1098 
Raymond of Saint Gilles decided to attack Ma‘arrat 
aL-Nu'màn on leaving Antikiya, supported by the 
Christians of the region, but he was driven back. 
At the end of November a fresh attack was led by 
Robert of Flanders, In order to capture Mafarrat 
al-Nu‘min, the Crusaders used a wooden castle 
‘on wheels surpassing the height of the town walls 
so as better to attack the enemy who, to break the 
force of the missiles, covered the walls with bags 
of hay and cotton. Raimond Pilet’s sappers succeeded | 
in making a breach in the wall. Not having a very | 
large army, Bohemond negotiated an honourable | 
surrender, proposing to save lives. The town sur- | 
rendered on r4 Muharram 492/r1 December ro98. 
At Christmas 1098, Raymond of Saint Gilles left 
Matarrat al-Numn to establish himself at Chastel 
Ruge, and Bohemond also went there after appointing 
the bishop of al-Bára in authority over this place. 
At the beginning of January rogo, while the princes | 
were organising the expedition ogainst Jerusalem 
from Chastel Ruge, the more impoverished elements 
of the Frankish army, who wanted to to go Jerusalem | 
without delay, rebelled, and, despite the protesta- 
tious of the bishop of al-Béra, set about sacking 
the town and demolishing the ramparts, Raymond 
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of Saint Gilles returned, gathered his men and 
abandoned Ma‘arra, which he evacuated on r7 Safat 
492/t3 January 1099, barefoot, as leader of the Pil- 
grimage. In 496/1103, Ridwàn of Halab reconquered 
the lost fortresses and, the following year, he occupied 
Mafarrat al-Nu'mán, which the Franks were forced 
to abandon temporarily. In 505/1111, Mawdüd, alabeg 
of Mawsil, and Tughtakin, atabeg of Dimashkķ, al- 
lied against Halab, and marched to Mafarrat al- 
Numan, whose region was at that time peopled by 
numbers of the Assassins [see au-yasufsutvya], 
On 23 Rabi* II 5oo/rs September rrx5, Bursuk 
of Mawsil was defeated by Roger of Antioch at the 
Battle of Tall Dánith, to the north of Matarrat al- 
Nu'mün, on the road from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, Two years later, after the assassina- 
tion of Lulu? at Halab, the Franks controlled the 
roads linking this town with Dimashk. In 5z3/r119 
Baldwin 11 marched on Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘mān, and 
in the following year, Ridwan concluded a treaty 
with the Franks of ‘Antioch according to which 
‘Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, the Djazr situated to the north 
of the town, Kafar Tab, al-Bara and part of the Dja- 
bal al-Summak reverted to the Franks. Several 
years later (519/rr2s) there is mentioned the escape 
of an important group of Muslim prisoners from the 
citadel of Ma‘arra. 

At the beginning of Djumàdà 1 s2oJend of April 
1135, Zangl captured Ma*arrat al-Nu'màn and drove. 
the Franks out of tho citadel; he re-established on 
their lands the Muslims who could show their title 
deeds, and for those who had lost them he checked 
the payment of kiarddj in the land registers before 
restoring their lands, The following year, at the be- 
ginning of Sha‘ban/mid-April, the Basileus John IT 
Comnenus traversed the territory of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘m4n, without attacking it, and proceeded swiftly 
towards Shayzar which he besieged in vain. 

During the great earthquake of 552/1157, of which 
Hamat was the epicentre, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man 
was seriously damaged; Nor al-Din visited it in Ra- 
madán ss2/October 1157. In this prince’s time, this 
town was situated on the southern border of the 
Halab region and the customs dues (muküs) on met- 
chandise were paid there. Nar al-Din founded a 
dovecot there, a resting-stage for the pigeon post 
between Hamat and Halab, which was to be inte- 
grated into the system of the Mamifik air-borne 
post before being suppressed at the beginning of the 
15th century. 

In 574/1178, certain villages of the kàra o£ Mafarra. 
were given in iffa* by Saladin to the amir Shams 
al-Din Ibn alMukaddam. In the Ayyiibid period, 
Mafarrat al-Nu‘man, due to its position on the border 
of the territories of Halab and Hamat, changed hands 
more than ten times in less than a century, 

In 548/188 Saladin went from Halab to Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man in order to go on pilgrimage to the Shaykh 
Abii Zakariyya’ al-Maghribi, who lived near the tomb 
of the Caliph “Umar b. Abd al-*AzU. In s87/1191, al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar Takt al-Din ‘Umar seized Ma‘arra 
to the detriment of Muzaffar al-Din, and died shortly 
afterwards, Two years later it was given by al-Malik 
al-Zahir Ghazi to al-Mansür Mubammad. In 595x200, 
Ibm al-Mukaddam was in possession of Afámiya, 
Kafar Tàb and 25 places in the district of Ma‘arrat 
al-Nufmin, The following year, during a campaign 
agains: Hamat, al-Malik al-Záhir Gházf sacked the 
surrounding area and plundered the town, which 
sporadically formed part of his domains. In 598/1202 
an agreement was reached between al-Malik al-Adil, 
sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-Zahir of Halab and 








Malik al-Mansir Mubammad, who received Ma‘arrat 
alNu‘nan, This town is situated to the north of 
Shayzar, Afamiya and Kafar Tab, three possessions 
of al-Malik al-Zahir, the amir of Halab, whose forces, 
together with some Bedouin allies, pillaged the 
territory of Mafarra from time to time. 

In 604/1207-8, the governor of the town was 
Murshid b. Salim b. al-Mubadhdhib, vassal of al- 
Malik al-Zahir. In 617/1220, this town belonged, 
with the agreement of the Sultan al-Afdal, to al- 
Malik al-Nasir Kilgj Arslan [g.2.), lord of Hamat. 
In 6zoft223, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, prince of 
Dimashk, attacked Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, whose 
governor fled, leaving the task of negotiating to the 
notables, who included the father of the historian 
Tbn Wasil, Al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam nominated an 
administrator. 

In the decade which followed, the town was dis- 
puted between al-Ashraf Müsà of Damascus and al- 
Mugafíar I1. Mshmüd of Hamáit. The latter recon- 
structed the citadel of Mafarrat al-Nu*màn in 63x) 
1235. In 655/1238, on the death of al-Malik al-Kamil 
in Cairo, Ma‘arra and its citadel were seized by al- 
Malik al-Nágir Yüsuf of Halab after a short siege 
assisted by mangonels. Expelled by Cingiz Kbán 
[q.v], the Kh*árazmians crossed the Euphrates in 
638/1240 and entered Syria, passed to the south of 
Halab via Djabbûl and Sarmin, and plundered the 
region as far as Ma'acrat al-Nu'màn, governed at 
that time by al-Malik al-Mansür, After Daybars' 
victory at ‘Ayn Djalit (y.v.J, the sultan al-Malik 
al-Mugaffar Kutuz (g.v.] in 658/1259 handed over to 
al-Malik al-Mansür the towns of Ba‘tin and Ma‘arrat 
al-Nu‘man, which had been taken from him by the 
amir of Halab. From this time onwards except for 
short periods, the town and its region was to remain 
in the hands of the princes of Hamat; Abu "I-Fid2?, 
an Ayydbid prince, geographer and historian, also 
received thein in sffa* from the sultan Mubammad b. 
Kal@’Gn in 710/1310; but three years later he was 
forced to cede them to the ruler of Halab, This is 
why, in 716/1316, he gave up to the sultan as a do- 
nation in the proper official style, the town and 
castle, which did not prevent him from ceding the 
town to Mubammad b, *Isà at the end of the year. 

Under the Mamlüks, at the beginning of 742/1341; 
the principality of Hamat was suppressed; the 
province belonged from then onwards to the ruler of 
Egypt, and the district of Ma'arrat al-Nu*mán con- 
stituted a zilàya of this province. After the Battle 
of Mardi Dabik (922/1516) the town became Ottoman; 
in 924/1518 it was on the northern border of the pro- 
vince of Dimashk. A century later, tbe traveller Pietro 
della Valle (ii, 136) passed by Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man, 
where be found a prince of the Ottoman dynasty. 

In the 17th century, Ma‘arra was situated on 
the southern border of the pashalié of Halab and the 
northern border of that of Dimashk, where the road 
from Balis passes to the Mediterranean, crossing the 
Orontes at Diisr al-Shughr. 

Thévenot describes Ma‘arra in 1658 as a “poor 
town commanded by a ‘sangiac’ "', and says that it is 
surrounded by walls (Voyage, vi, 703; Swite du 
Voyage, iti, 97-8). Franz Ferdinand von Troilo, a 
German traveller in the middle of the 17th century, 
found in the town "two fine inns, one dilapidated, 
the other in quite a good state" (Reise Beschreibung, 
Dresden 1676, 458). It is in this period that an Arab 
family sottled there coming from the region of Konya, 
sc, the al-Azm family who, in the second half of the 
17b century, weré to set out on a political career 
which was to be prolonged into modern times. About 
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| 1650, twoof its members, Kasim and Ibrahim, reached 

| Dimashls, then went oa to Hamat and Ma‘arrat 

| al-Nu‘min. Ibrahim, a djvndé, served in the Ottoman 

| army, settled in Ma‘arra and was put in charge of or- 
xanising the defence of the town against the attacks of 
the Turkomans, His son, Isma‘il Pasha b, al“Agm al- 
Nu‘manl, was born in Maʻarra in 1070/1659-60, 
where he occupied himself with agriculture, and in 
the town of his birth became a sufficiently important 

| figure to be nominated governor of Dimashk, on 

| 

| 

| 

| 





23 Diumada II 1137/9 March 1725 (being removed at 
the end of Djumádà I t143/Decemiber 1730). In this 
period, Pococke, who visited Ma‘arra, describes it 
as a poor town with an independent agha who was 
paying a tribute to the Porte and levying taxes on 
travellers (A description... ii, 145-6). Ismat 
had two sons, As‘ad Pasha and Sa‘d al-Din. The 
first was born in 1117/1705, and was first mutasallios 
| in Hamat and Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and then governor 
of Dimashk in 1156/1743. In the 18th century the 
city, like Himg and Hamat, was one of the lifetime 
grants (malikane) of the pase of Damascus, who 
| held it from the sultan and who himself sub-let it 
} to an agka, In Radjab r135/October 1771, ‘Uthmia 
Pasha al-Kurdjf, governor of Damascus from 1760, 
was removed, and lost the malikine of Ma‘arra, 
which Muhammad Pasha al-‘Agm then received. 
| _ In the middle of the r9th century, Mafarrat. 
Numán was the most northerly locality of the 
pastaltk of Dimash 
i then it became a kad? of the lind of 
| Hatab and, in 1873, the residence of a kd'im-maklm. 
| 








; it was a sandjak governed by a 











According to Sachau, who visited it in 1879, the town 
had about 400 houses, and led an easy life in the 
midst of a well-cultivated region. On the other band, 
Max van Derchem, a few years later, saw only "a 
large, miserable-looking village ... in a well-culti- 
vated plain.” Ia 1913, one of the rare telegraphic 
offices of Syria made Ma‘arrat al-Nu*mán the link 
between Hamat and Halab. 

From the time of the establishment of the French 
mandate in the Levant, this town became an active 
centre of resistance by the Syrian nationalists. In 
2930, the Mawall shepherd tribes held much of 
the lands through which one had to pass between 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu'mán and Halab, Since 1965 the town 
has benefited from the economic, industrial and 
agricultural development of the Hamat-Hims zone. 

Monuments, The town of Matarrat al-Nu'mán 
has protected by a wall which was often attacked and 
damaged, and then repaired; it had seven gates like 
many cities of the East: Bab Halab, al-Bab al-Kabir, 
Bab Shith, Bab al-Diiain, Bab Hundk, Bab Hims and. 
Bab Kadh’. Defence was also assured by a mediaeval 
fortress of circular plan called al-Kal'a, built on a 
mound serving as its foundation and dominating the 
countryside to the north-west of Ma‘arra. It was sit- 
uated at the entrance oft “the great ravine which, 
from al-Bára, traverses the eastern side of the moun- 
tain, followed by the road which linked the inland 
plains of the east with the valley of the Orontes" 
(Tchalenko, ili, 123). After the Crusaders’ attacks, 
it was restored by Zangl in the 6th/rath century. A 
dovecote (burdi al-hamám) sei up by Nür al-Din in 
the 6th/rath century linked Hamat and Halab by 
means of travelling pigeons until the beginning of the 
Sth/15th century. 

The Great Mosque of Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man occupies 
the site of an ancient temple which had given way 
to a church which was turned into a mosque after 
the arrival of the Muslims. Built on a height in the 
middle of the city, it was reached by 13 steps; ex- 
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tensive re-use of ancient remains bears witness to 
the antiquity of the sanctuary, whose roof is flat. 
In the courtyard, two kiosks are supported by shafts 
of ancient columns; the cupola which protects the 
ablutions basin and its fountain rests on ten ancient 
columns, and the drum which provides a passage | 
between the decagon of the ground plan and the | 
circle of the cupola, is pierced by semi-circular bays. | 
The square minaret of the Great Mosque, one of the 
most beautiful in Syria, bears on its west face the 
signature of the architect Káhir b. *AII b. Kanit al- 
Sarmanl, who in sosí1199 built the town’s Shafi 
madrasa. Creswell attributed this date to the con- 
struction of this monument. Herzfeld, stressing 
the strict relation which exists between the decora- 
tion and construction of this five-storeyed minaret 
and that of Halab, built between 483/rogo and 
487/1094, dated it from sso/irss at the latest. 
There is every reason to believe that Nor al-Din 
had it repaired after the great earthquake of 552/1157. 
Later, this minaret, after the quake of 565/1170, was 
to undergo other damage and to be repaired in 
505/1199 by the architect of the ShafiT madrasa. 

Some süks of very ancient origin surround the 
Great Mosque, and in the city there are still some 
remains of covered, vaulted streets like Jerusalem. 
At the time of his visit to Mafarrat al-Nu'mán, 
Nüsir-i Kbusraw saw an ancient column xo cubits 
high with an inscription in non-Arabic characters 
which was regarded as a talisman, as at Hims and 
Antákiya, protecting the town from scorpions. 

According to Albert of Aix, quoted by Cl. Cahen 
(La Syrie du Nord, 162, n. 5) there was in the period 
of the Crusades, in the southern part of the town, a 
church of St. Andrew, of which some foundations 
still survive. According to Syriac texts, there was 
also a Monophysite monastery, whose location is 
uncertain. There are in the town and its environs a 
large number of sculpted arch-stones in basalt 
originating from ancient Christian tombs. 

To the south of the Great Mosque is situated a 
Shifii madrasa, whose foundation is sometimes attri- | 
buted to Nar al-Din. Following a sculpted inscription | 
0n the lowest course of the arch of the doorway, it 
was built in s95/1119 in the reign of the Ayyübid 
prince of Hamat al-Malik al-Mangür Abu ‘I-Ma‘all 
Mubammad by Abu'l-Fawáris Nadj& The building 
also bears (he signature of the architect Kahir b. 
*Ali b. Kánit. This madrasa is entered on the east side. 
by a doorway with a trefoiled arch opening on the 
vestibule covered by a pyramidal cupola on penden- 
tives. In its axis, facing an oblong court, there is @ 
very large foin, at present encroached upon by dwel- 
lings. On the south, the prayer hall opens on the 
courtyard by three doors; the mibrab, a large niche, 
is preceded by a cupola on pendentives creating @ 
zone passing from the hexadecagon to the circle of 
the cupola, On the north side, some rooms are laid 
out and, at a north-east angle, is placed the tomb of 
the founder surmounted by a cupola. 

Also at Ma‘arrat al-Nu'man should be noted a 
kkán of the Ottoman period which lies to the south 
of the Great Mosque in the eastern part of the town. 
It is a great, square Aidm in cut stone with huge 
stables and a small mosque in the middle of the court- 
yard. An inscription above the fine southern doorway, 
dated gz4[1566-7, informs us that this building is 
due to the generosity of Murüd Celebi, defterdar of 
Anatolia (d, 981/1573-4). A second inscription at 
the vaulted north entrance is a poetic text giving in 
a chronogram the date 1166/1752-3, presumably the 




















time of As‘ad Pasha al-‘Agm. 
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‘There are many places of pilgrimage or oratories 
in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man: the Makam Nabi Allah Ya- 
shat b. Nan, often cited as a diáni* or mashiad, is 
Situated outside the south walls of the town. The 
tomb of Yüsha* (Joshua) is probably on the site of 
an ancient pre-Islamic sanctuary. Yāķūt says that 
this is not the tomb of Yasha‘, which is actually 
in the vicinity of Nabulus. An inscription of ro lines 
dated Go4/r207 recalls, in the bay above the door, 
that this place of prayer was reconstructed on the 
order of al-Malik al-Zahir al-Gházl while Murshid b. 
Salim b. al-Mubadhdhib governed Ma‘arrat al- 
Numan. The ground plan of this small-scale makim 
is little different from that of a madrasa with its 
rectangular court, its deep idm facing the entrance 
and the north and south faces occupied by the fu- 
nerary chamber and prayer hall. Above the entrance 
arch rises an octagonal minaret with a small cupola 
supported at the top by four columns. The modern 
mausoleum of the illustrious blind poet, Abu 'I-AI 
al-Matarri [¢.0,], where there is a part of his epitaph 
oa a stele fragment in stone, is situated in the town, 

1n the vicinity of Bab Shith, there is the tomb of 
Seth, third son of Adam, who spent part of his life 
in Syria. The tomb of ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Ammar b. 
Yasir, grandson of a Companion of the Prophet, is 
mentioned in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘min by al-Baladhuri, 
and again by Ibn BattGta and Vat, There was also 
a mashhad of Yisuf which was restored by al-Malik 
al-Zahie Ghazi, 

À short distance to the east of Mafarrat al-Nu‘man, 
at Dayr Naklra, identified with the Dayr Sam‘in 
of this district, is the tomb of the caliph (Umar b, 
‘Abd al-Aziz, in a smali enclosure, The earliest 
author, according to J. and D. Sourdel, to mention. 
this site ís Ibn Wügil (d. 697/rz98). Salih al-Dln 
went there on pilgrimage in 584/rr88 and visited 
there the Shaykh Abb Zakarlyyà' Yabyà b. Mansür 
al-Maghribl, who lived in this place and was buried 
behind the sepulchre of the Umayyad sovereign. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented from the Ayyü- 
bid period. 

In 1953, Tchalenko remarked on the subject of 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn: "Due to its situation as much 
as to its urban character and the importance of its 
mediaeval monuments, this site demands a special 
study, like several other small towns situated on 
the edge of the massif." 
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ALMAARRI, Anu 'L (ALIE! AmwAD b. SABE 

Arit B. SULAYMÁN, famous Arabic poet and 

prose author of the late ‘Abbisid period, was 

born in 363/973 in Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man (9.v.], a town 

between Aleppo and Hims in the northern part o! 

Syria, where he also was to die in 449/1058. The Banü 

Sulaymin, his forefathers, belonged to the notable 

families of Ma‘arra. As ShaGi't ‘wlamd?, they held 

the office of Addi, which post was for the first time 
successfully claimed by a gtandfather of Abu ‘l-Ali”s 
grandfather. In addition, some of the Band Sulayman 
are mentioned as rather good poets (further infor- 
mation in ‘Imad al-Din al-Igfahanl, Khartdat al- 
base wa-djaridat al-‘asr, ii (part on Syria), ed. Shukri 

Faysal, Damascus 1959, where a genealogical table 

may be found in the editor's Musaddima, based on 

al-lsfahint, op.cit., ii, 49 and Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Insdf, 
aysi). 
Having been afflicted by smallpox at an early age, 

Abu ‘Ala? lost his eyesight: “When I was four 

years old, there was a decree of fate about me, so 
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that I could not discern a a full grown camel from a 
tender young camel, recently bora" (see his corre- 

ice with Abù Nasr b. Abl Imrán, the Di 'I- 
pea in Yaka, Udaba?, i, 198, cf. D. S. Margoliouth, 
bu "LtAMi. al-Mafarris. correspondence om vegeia- 
rianism, in. JRAS [1902], 317), This defect was, how- 
ever, more than compensated by his extraordinarily 
retentive memory, which in later biographical collec- 
tions wus to seach fabulous dimensions. Ibn al-‘Adim 
fg], who is otherwise very reliable, inserted in 
his monograph concerning Abu "Ald? a “Chapter 
about deep understanding, natural ability, quick aad 
brilliant memory, shining thought and penetrating 
insight in connection with Abu "-Al@” (aPInsd/, 
551-64). That Abu 'L/Al? started his career as a 
poet at the early age of t1 or r2 years need not 
surprise us in view of, for instance, similar state- 
ments which concern youthful poetry by al-Mutanab- 
bi (ga), ef. R. Blachère, Abou ¥4-Fayyib al-Motanabbt, 
un poète arabe, Paris r938, 27. Abu 'I-‘Ala? completed 
his religious, linguistic and literary education, 
in that he read the text materials required, under 
supervision of different gkaybAs, in tbe fist in- 
stance those at Ma‘arra and Aleppo. Among his teach- 
ers were, according to Ibn al-Kiftl, Jnbah, in Tarif 
al-budamd?, 30, “companions from the circle of Ion 
Khilawayh (g.0.J", known as one of the participants 
in the literary reunions at Sayf al-Dawle's court in. 
Aleppo. This grammarian and expert on Kus"in read- 
ings died in 370/980-1, when Abu 'I-‘Ala? was still 
very young. None the less, we find Abu 'I4Alà? re- 
gretting Ibn Khalawayh’s loss to Aleppo in rather 
strong terms; "Would that God might protect Aleppo, 
because that town, after AbO ‘Abd Allah b. Kbala- 
wayh’s death, ceased to wear any ornament, neither 
spangle nor bracelet; thus it was found to be far 
removed from adab” (Kisdlat al-Ghufran, 518, cf. 
545-9). Among his teachers should further be men- 
tioned Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sad, who was a 
sáviya of al-Mutanabbi’s poetry. Ibn alAdim 
mentions (al-Insdj, $15) how Abu 'L AB, at one 
time reading al-Mutanabbi's Diwáv under his super- 
vision, corrected Ibn Sa‘d’s riedya. By comparing 
the passage concerned with that found in a manu- 
script from ‘Irdk, Abu ‘Al's correction was 
proved to be justified. From this incident we may 
conclude that Abu 'I-‘Al”? had already at an early 
age some acquaintance with the poetry of al-Muta- 
nabbi, for whom he was to entertain great admiration 
at a more advanced age. 

Regarding the next phase of Abu "I-AIB"s life, 
up till his joumey to Baghdad, Arabic historians 
express two different opinions. Some historians 
suppose the poet to have travelled to some other 
cities apart from his Baghdad journey. They would 
have him visit Antioch and Syrian Tripoli so that he 
might profit from the local libraries. According to Ibn 
al-Kittl, Indah, in Ta'rif, o, and other historians 
following him, the poet on his way to Tripoli made 
a halt not far from al-Ladhikiyya (Latakia), at Dayr 
al-Fárüs, a monastery so called in memory of Jesus's 
shroud (Greek: gapos, see Ibn al-Kift}, loc. cit,, 
n. 1). There he listened to a monk discussing Hellenic 
philosophy, producing in his mind certain doubts 
which could afterwards be recognised in his poetry. 
Some other historians however, are of a diflerent opin- 
ion. For example, Tbn al-‘Adim is one of those who 
deny the poet was under the influence of any religion 
but Islam. As far as Antioch is concerned, Ton al- 
‘Adin bases his argument on the political situation 
in Syria: during all Abu ‘Alas life-time Antioch 
lay inside the Byzantine frontiers. From the ex- 
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pulsion of the Muslims by Byzantine authorities from 
that town, Ibn al-‘Adim infers that “it is neither 
conceivable that a library should have existed there 
nor a librarian, as much as that town is inconceivable 
for somebody to travel to in order there to pursue 
knowledge" (al-Ingdf, $85). Concerning the supposed 
existence of a library at Tripoli, also an alleged 
motive for Abu ‘Alas travelling, Ibn al-Adim 
points out that such a library was only founded ín 
472/1079-80, many years after the poet's death (op. 
cit., 557). Despite Ibn al-Adim’s strong arguments, 
recent researches after all tend to accept the possi- 
bility of an actual visit to the towns mentioned, as 
may be deduced from certain allusions ir Abu "I 
AlAs poetry (see H. Laoust, La vie et la philosophie 
A'Abu LAU? al-Matarri, in BEO, x [1943-4], 123-4). 
The poems of the first half of Abu 'I-tAIa"s life 
were collected in bis Dium, which was called Sai 
al-tand ("The first spark of the tinder”). Here and 
there in this collection, the poet's reactions to 
contemporaneous political developments in Syria may 
be found. About that time, the dynasty of the Ham- 
dinids(9.0.], with Aleppo for their centre of author- 
ity, began to lose much of its power, which having 
attained its utmost degree in Sayf al-Dawla's days, 
under his successors gradually was to vanish, finally 
making place for another line of amirs, the Mirdasids 
(see S. Zakkar, The emirate of Aleppo 1004-1094, Bei- 
rut 1972). Meanwhile, the relative independence of 
the northern Syrian territory was increasingly threat- 
ened from the north by a renewed access of Byzantine 
military power and from the south by the appearance 
for the first time of the Fatimids (g.v.]. At the same 
time, there was hardly any support to be expected 
from the Büyid amirs and their nominal overlords, the 
Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad. During the reign of the 
successors of Sayf al-Dawla, in particular Sa'd al- 
Dawla and Said al-Dawla, the Fatimid imams began 
trying to extend their influence from Egypt into 
northern Syria, Especially at the time Said al-Dawla 
started his rule, Aleppo came to be the object of 
several prolonged but futile sieges (Ibn al-‘Adim, 
Zubdal al-halab min ta?rikh Halab, Damascus 1951, i, 
185-92). Abu "MAIR took a keen interest in these 
developments, asis apparent from at least four lauda- 
tory poems found in his collection, the Sak? al-zand. 
In these poems, important personalities from either 
party at war are the subjects of his praise, Thus he 
culogises one Bandjûtakin, who was a Fāțimid 
general, in his poem with rhyme-word dhimāmu 
(Shurüh Sa, li, 602), while in two other poems of 
his (the one with rhyme bimyaru, Shurüh Saf, iii, 
1087, and the other with rhyme wisdlu, op. cit., iii, 
1046) a certain Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘Alt b. al-Husayn, one 
of the Banu 'Il-Maghribi (¢.v.) is lauded. The latter 
had originally acted as a hatib and wazir in the Ham- 
dánids' service, but having betrayed his masters 
he filled the Fatimid post of financial and admin- 
istrative superintendent of the army (mudabbir 
al-djaysh), trying to conquer Aleppo for the Fatimid 
cause. On the other hang, it is interesting to note that 
Sa'id al-Dawla, too, who only with great difficulty 
stood his ground in Aleppo, can be found as a mamdib 
in Abu ‘MAla"s poetry. In the rabil of a kapida, 
even his name is mentioned, though in a rather 
allusive way, “[10] The camels kept asking me, upon 
which I answered, saying, Our destination will be 
Sa‘ld (however, the name excepted, sa'id also means 
"fortunate"]. Thereupon the amir's name came to 
be their good omen" (from the poem with rhyme 
málà, Shurüh SaH, i, 25). All these laudatory passages 
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the image given by Abu 'I-AIi? himself in the Preface 
to his Dicn (Shurüh SaM i, 1o), where he says, "I 
have not knocked so as to be heard at the doors 
of great lords, whilst reciting my poetry, no more did 
I praise with a view to acquiring a reward". This 
contrast between explicit intention and real practice 
may be explained by the assumption that the poet 
in such cases had been pressed to compose this sort 
of poetry against his will (cf. Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat 
al-falab, f. 2152). 

Tt was in 39s/too4-5 that Abu "l-Ala? had to 
sustain the painful blow of the death of his father, 
Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman, who had 
been the first one to teach him, This date given by 
"Imad al-Din, KAaridal al-kasr, ii, s and [bn al-‘Adim, 
al-Inséf, 493, should be preferred to the one indi- 
cated by Yàküt, UdabP, i, 163, who erroneously 
mentions 377/987-8, which year is correspondingly 
given by the majority of Western biographers 
(about the chronology, see ‘Aisha *Abd al-Rahman 
"Bint aLShAtP", in Abu "IAUP. al-Ma*arri, Cairo 
1965, 66-75). Reacting to his father’s decease, the 
poet composed an elaborate elegy (rhyme "I-dadjni, 
Shurük SaH, ii, 907), in which we find him praising 
his father’s poetical talents in glowing terms: "[26] 
O master of rhymes! How much did their obedience 
to your wishes contrive, that in your view eloquent 
Arabs hardly surpass the level of stammering 
barbarlans!" Three years after thís event Abu 'l- 
*AL is reported to have left Mafarra in order to 
settle at Baghdad, where, however, he was to stay 
for merely one-and-a-half years. The poet himself 
pointed Gut what motive was prompting him to 
travel to Baghdad, for in his letters it is explicitly 
mentioned that nothing more than the libraries in 
that place excited his interest (Margoliouth, Letters 
4o and 44, cf. Risdlat al-Ghufrin, 147, 287). From 
his Sab ai-zand we may know the poet to have been 
in touch with several personalities employed in 
Baghdad libraries. One of these was Aba Mansir 
Muhammad b. ‘All, who was a custodian in the Dar 
al-Sifm (q.».], and for whom Abu ‘I-fAla? composed 
a long &asida (rhyme 'l-khaffu, Shurüh Saki, iv, 1646). 
Another librarian and scholar was Abü Abmad 
‘Abd al-Salim al-Basrl, “who had been entrusted 
with the supervision of Day al-kutub at Baghda 
(Ta?rikh Baghdad, xi, 57-8), and to whom Abu 
‘ALP having returned to Mafarra was to address a 
poem (rhyme arbui, Skurüh Saft, iv, 1527) in which 
ho ventilates his melancholy remembrance of Baghdid 
and mentions their weekly conversations on Fridays. 
About both these librarians, see Laoust, La vie et la 
Philosophie ..., 129. Despite the benefit he might 
have reaped from a prolonged stay at Baghdad, it 
was not long before the poet again took his departure. 
It seems that ho got into trouble financially, which 
need not suprise us in view of his unwillingness to 
compose laudatory poems for the Baghdad nobility, 
in which aspect he shows himself quite different from, 
for instance, al-Mutanabbi. Another reason why he 
did not stay any longer in Baghdld is given by Abu. 
"IALS? himself, ia addition to the one already men- 
tioned. In a Bajida (rhyme bi-Tabrita, Shurüh Sabf, 
iv, 1634) addressed to Abu 'I-Kasim ‘AIT b. al- 
Mubassia al-Tandkhf, son of the well-known author of 
Nighwdr al-mubddara (see Yalgit, Udab@, v, 301-9, 
vi, 251-67, cf. Brockelmann, S I, 252), the poet later 
on explains his uneasy position in one poetical line, 
[36] There were two reasons which caused me to 
leave you: a mother whom I have not been able to 
meet after all, and money reduced to the amount 
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Apart from these explanations explicitly given 


for his premature departure, some other events are | 


mentioned by the Arabic historians, which also might 
have induced him to leave Baghdad. Thus an incident 
is reported to have happened in the literary salon 
of an important ‘Alaw! sharif, al-Murtada, brother 


of the Shi poet al-Radi (Brockelmann, l, 4o4, S I, | 


704, and 1, 3a, S I, 132), Having expressed some 
strong criticisms of al-Mutanabbl's poetry, al-Mur- 
tad had been the target of a concealed but none the 
less a very severe attack from Abu 'I-‘A1Ā?, who was 
a fanatical admirer of al-Mutanabbi. As a result, 
al-Murtadé had him dragged by his feet out of the 
salon (for details, see Margoliouth, Letters, p. XXVII, 
and ‘Abd al-Rabmlin, Abu ‘£44? 108). On the other 
hand, some late authors, among whom Ibn Kathi 
(gx) inal-Bidaya, xii, 73 (sub anno 449), report him to 
have been expelled from Baghdad by the local 
‘Jukaka?.The poet is said to have aroused their anger 
by asking some critical questions concerning the 
application of certain rules of fikA. For an evaluation 
‘of this, as it seems, rather anecdotal report, see 
Laoust, La vie et la philosophie ..., 128, and ‘Abd 
al-Rabman, Abu "l-*Ald, 115-16. 

In Ramadán 4oo/roro, Abu ‘LAL? began his 
return journey, but having come home he found his 
mother already dead, His Dheän contains two elegies 
(rhyme iblw, Shwüh SaM, iv, 1725, and rhyme 
hamámi, iv, 1453), in which he gives expression to 
his feelings of sorrow: the announcement of her death 
was a terrible blow; he would have preferred to 
precede her into death, but now the only consolation 
left is for him finally to be buried near her tom. He is 
hoping to meet her again on the final day of resur- 
rection, which is, however, yet far away. Then, in 
his Risálas written just after his leaving Baghdad he 
declares his intention to seclude himself completely 
from association with other human beings and to stay 
in his house for ever: "to remain ín the city even 
though the inhabitants fled through fear of the 
Greeks” (Margoliouth, Letters, 42 (= VII) and 43 
(= VID). From that moment he was to acquire the 
sobriquet Rakn al-mabbisayn, "the twofold prisoner” 
(cc. of his blindness and his house), 

‘This self-imposed confinement was only once to 
be broken in the period after Baghdad, because of a 
chance event which in 417/1026-7 occurred in bis na- 
tive town. At that time, Aleppo and its districts 
were ruled by Sàlib b. Mirdás, who as a leader of the 
tribe of Kilab became the founder of the Mirdasid 
dynasty. Silih's wazir al-sayf wa 'I-kalam, the Chris- 
‘tian Tadburus b. al-Hasan, by his strong policy pro- 
duced tensions between the Christian and Muslim fac- 
tions of the population in Aleppo and the surrounding 
region, and these tensions provoked in Ma‘arra the 
following outburst of violence. On a Friday a woman 
entered the town’s congregational mosque complain- 
ing about a molestation suffered at the hands of the 
Christian owner of a winehouse, where in addition to 
wine the enjoyment of fair ladies used to be offered. 
‘Thereupon ali those present in the mosque, the hadi 
and notables excepted, ran out so as to pillage and 
destroy the house concerned, At the instigation of 
his wasir, Salih had a number of the notables im- 
prisoned, among whom was Abu ‘I-Madjd, a brother 
‘of the post. Abu 'lAla? allowed himself to be 
persuaded to intercede for his fellow-townsmen with 
Salib, not without success. We find this chain of 
events recalled in several poems not contained in 
 Sakt al-zand, this collection being finished and closed, 
‘but in the second collection of poems, the Lurüm má 
1a yalzam, When recalling this incident, it is evident 
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| that the poet strongly endorses the action of his 

fellow-townsmen, 

| "[r] On Friday, a woman who was already with child 

(diümi*) came to the congregational mosque 
| (diámi*) to recount her caso to the witnesses in 
town. 

[2] Supposing they had not risen to help her upon 
‘her outery, I would rather imagine that God's 
heaven might pour down fiery coals” 

(Lusiim, ed. Zand, i, 335/Bombay, 138, rhyme 

| amra-hā). 
As regards his successful mediation, the poet remains 

so humble, that he is heard giving God all the credit, 

| “{3] 1 did not even make my contribution as big as 
| a mosquitos wing, but God did cover them 

with a wing of His grace" (Lusüm, ed. Zand, ii, 

| 334, ed. Bombay, 220, rhyme. handali). 

A detailed historic report of these events can be 

| found in Toa al-‘Adtm, Zubdat al-halad, i, 232-4, 

| and idem, al-Insdf, 566-8. What happened in Ma‘arra 

| 
| 





and the poet's reaction to it make it already evident 
that Abu ‘lala did not totally seclude himself. 
On the contrary, his house became the goal of fre- 
quent visits by mazirs, scholars and pupils, whilst 
at the same time he kept up an extensive correspon- 
| dence in prose by way of his Risālas. However, his 
poetical correspondence such as is found in his first 
| collection of the Sabf al-sand probably belongs to 
| the pre-Baghd&d period. From those with whom 
the poet was in contact, the following personalities 
| may be mentioned: 

(1) The governor of Aleppo, appointed by the 
| Fátimids, Abü Shudjà* Fàtik b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Rümi *Azlz al-Dawla (reigned from 407/ror6-7 till 
| 4x3/xo22-3, see Ibn al-Adim, Zubdai al-halad, i, 
| 215 ff). He paid a visit to Abu "L«AUP in order 
| to discuss with the poet an invitation from the 
Fatimid imam al-Hakim for Abu ‘MAI? to go 
to Cairo, but the poet finally decided against the 
| suggested stay in Egypt (see al-Insaf, 570-4, 577-8). 
| , (2) Abu’I-Kasim al-Maghribt, who was son of Abu 
| "Hasan al-Maghribl, the Hamdánid Aatib mentioned 
above. In 400/t009-t0, at the time when al-HAkim 
had almost all members of the al-Maghribl family 
| executed, Abu "I-Kásim succeeded in escaping the 
massacre. After many peregrinations he was finally 
| appointed a wasir in Mayyafacikin, He was the 
addressee of several Risdlas (ie. Margoliouth, Letiers, 
numbers 1, I and XXI) written by Abu 'L4ABP, 
who finally dedicated an elegiac poem to bim on the. 
| occasion of his death (see Zusam, ed. Zand, il, 434/ 
Bombay, 346, rhyme ‘hdirhayeh). 
|. (3) Abo Nasr Ahmad b. Yüsuf al-Munazi, both a 
poet and a vazir appointed by the ruler of Mayyafári- 
kin (ef. Ibn Khallikan, 58, ed. Insán «Abbas, i, 143-5, 
no. 59). When visiting Abu 'L5ALZ?, this wariy is 
reported to have asked him some rather critical 
questions regarding his ascetic way of life (Ibn al- 
Kittl, Inbäh, in Ta'rif, 63). 
| (4) Abu "IFadl Mubammad b. *Abd al-Wabid al- 
Baghdädi, who as a wasir and ambassador sent by the 
| ‘Abbasid caliph, al-K@im biamr Allah (g.e.} to the 
Zirid prince al-Mu‘izz b, Badis (9.v.] in Tunis passed 
| alMa‘arra on his westward journey, Having visited 
| Abu 'l-‘AlG? there, he continued his journey by stages, 
| so as to settle finally in al-Andalus (Safadt, al-Wafi, 





















iv, Wiesbaden 1959, 70-r; cf. Ibn al-Adim, al-Insaf, 

563 and H. R. Idris, La derbévie orientale sous les 
Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 191-3). 

Among Abu ‘I-Fagl's school of pupils should be 

reckoned Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsf, who in the Muslim 

| West was to write an excellent commentary on Abu 
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‘Alas SaM al-sand (for al-Batalyawsl, see Brockel- ! 
mann, I, 427, § I, 738). 

(5) Aba Zakariya? Yaby& b. al-Khati al-Tibsist 
(Brockelmann, J, 279, S 1, 492), who was for some 
years Abu "IAIZ"'s pupil and is reported to have 
been a professor at tbe wadrasa. Nigismiyya in hi- 
after years. He also composed a commentary on the | 
Sabf al-sand. It is interesting to note that in this 
commentary of his, another, lost commentary by Abu 
"ISAIA? himself, called Paw? al-Sakj, has been in- 
corporated. 

(6) Abu 'hMakarim ‘Abd al-Warith b. Mubammad 
al-Abharl is reported to have read as a pupil under the 
supervision of Abu 'l-‘Ala? in the works of the master 
for a period of four years (Ibn al-Adim, al-Insáf, 
520). To the tradition of this scholar a third commen- 
tary existing to this day can be traced. This com- 
mentary called Dirdm al-Sai, was written in the 
Muslim East, at Samarkand, by Sadr al-Afadil al- 
Kasim b, al-Husayn al-KhArazmt (see Skurth Saks, 
i, 18, for al-Kh*drazmi’s chain of tradition, and in 
general, Brockelmann, I, 255, S I, 452-3, for all the. 
different commentaries preserved). 

For further names of those who came iato contact. 
with Abu ‘Ala’, see the two different chapters 
by Ibn al-‘Adim, the one "Treating of those who read 
under Abu 'I-Ala"s supervision and transmitted on 
his authority, i.e. ‘wamd?, udabd? and traditionists 
from Ma‘arra and from outside” and the other "About. 
the great respect he is held in by kings, caliphs, 
amirs and wdsirs” (al-Insdf, 517, 365). 

Finally, in his old age the poet came into touch 
with a few scholars with Isma‘l! sympathies. Thus 
in 438/1047 the well-known Persian poet and prose- 
author Nasir-i Khusraw passed through MaSarra oa 
his journey which would eventually lead bim to the 
Fátimié imám al-Mustanjir. In the account of his 
travels (Sefer Nameh, ed. Ch. Schefer, text xo, tr. 35- 
6), he gives a rather curious impression of what he 
heard about Abu "IAL: that he was very rich, 
and that all tho inhabitants of Mafarra were his 
servants, whilst he himself led a thoroughly ascetic 
life in keeping a constant fast and practising vigils. 
Thus it appears that the poet had imposed upon 
himself a life of ascetic poverty, although he was 
‘the owner of at least some sort of property in or near 
Ma‘arra. This and the esteem he was held in by the 
local population—the more so because of the impor- 
tance of the Band Sulayman as one of the distin- 
guished families in town—may explain the position 
of influence ascribed to him by Nasir-l Khusraw. 

Some ten years later Abu "Ali? had a much more 
serious, though indirect, intellectual contact in his 
fairly extensive correspondence with an important 
Ismastit propagandíst, the Da*i 'l-du*àt AbQ Nasr b. 
Abi ‘Imran al-Muayyad fi "Din. About 448/1057, 
by order of the Fatimid al-Mustansir, al-Muayyad 
undertook a mission to North Syria in order to rally | 
its local rulers against the Saldjok Turks recently 
come to power in Baghdad (see Diwan al-Mwayyad fi 
"LDin, da% "L-duSét, ed. Mubammad Kamil Husayn, 
Cairo 1949, editor's mukaddime, 40, 64), Whilst car- 
rying out his appointed mission, the Da "hdu‘ar 
started a correspondence with Abit 'I-‘Ala? by pre- 
‘tending to seek guidance in pursuance of a poetically- 
defined way of life given by Abu "l‘Ala?. In Luriim, 
ed. Zand, i, 232, ed. Bombay, 84, rhyme "-sabdibi, 
the poet advises a practical ascetic way of life. There 
Abu "Al? rejects the eating of fish, meat, milk, 
eggs and honey, at the same time declaring himself | 
to possess some esoteric knowledge which should re- 
main concealed. The resulting exchange of letters was | 
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finally stopped as a senscless business by al-Mu?ay- 
yad. The latter in his last Risdla made it clear that 
indeed, Abu ‘I-CAla? at no time whatsoever might be 
expected to give any details concerning the esoteric 
knowledge he claimed (see Margoliouth, Abu 'l-<Ala? 
al-Mafarri's correspondence on vegetarianism). It so 
happened that Abu ‘Ali? died in 44g/t058 just 
after this correspondence, and therefore it need not 
surprise us that some Arabic historians try to find 
evidence for a connection between the correspondence 
just mentioned and the poet's decease. For instance, 
Ibn al-Habbariyya (¢.v,] in bis (lost) book FulA al- 
wafdwi (opud Yaküt, Udabd?, i, 194) says that he 
committed suicide in order thereby to avoid being 
‘deported by command of the Da*i, who intended, the 
author suggests, to punish the poet for his heretical 
ideas. Most historians, however, agree that the poet 
died from natural causes, and this opinion finds strong 
corroboration in a report which mentions that the 
physician Ibn Butlàn [g.v.] was in attendance at Abu 
'i-<Alä”s death-bed. In his very last moments, the 
poet asked a member of his family present to get pen 
and writing-paper, so that he could dictate to him. 
something. But in doing this, Abu 'I-‘Ala> committed, 
as against normal expectation, some errors in his dio- 
tation. Thereupon Iba Butlin declared the end to be 
at hand, “‘Abu "/‘Ala? is dead already" (Ibn a-Kiftt, 
Inbdh, in Ta‘rif, 65), In many passages of his poetry, 
the poet had shown that he regarded procreation as 
a sin, and that he preferred universal annihilation as 
the best hope for humanity, He therefore never 
married, and is said to have desired that the following 
verse should be inscribed on his grave: “This wrong 
was by my father done to me, but never by me to 
anyone", A great deal of Abu ‘Als work is 
supposed to have been lost as a result of the Crusades, 
which caused much devastation in Syria, at Ma‘arra, 
included (ef. Ibn al-Kiffl, Inbth, in Ta'rif, 49]. 
A list of all his works, either lost or still remaining, 
tan be found in Moustapha Saleh, Liste des œuvres 
#Abu 'LSAla?, in BEO, xxiii (1070), 275. From those 
still existing, the following works may be men- 
tioned in chronological order, as far as possible. 

x. The Sak} al-zand contains inter alia laudatory 
poems, some of which have been mentioned above. 
ln this Diwd the poet often follows the tripartite 
division of the classical Aasida into masib, rakil 
and madib, but occasionally he rejects the nasi or 
eliminates it completely. In this respect, however, 
he cannot be compared with the poet Abi Nuwas 
Igu), whose rejection of it is at the same time a 
turning towards the description of wine. In the case 
of the ascetic Abu "I-'AI2?, the drinking of wine and 
its description is disapproved of, water being pre- 
ferred. 

When the post does accept the nasib, be often 
stresses its elegiac character by a description of 
cooing turtle doves. The murmuring note of these 
doves, who seem to regret a chick once lost long ago, is 
often compared with the poet's yearning after an un- 
attainable and far-off loved one. In describing all 
this, the poet ruminates on tho way in which the 
sound of cooing moves him to profound thoughts. Ia 
a few other nasits, the poet (being blind) is asking his 
travelling-companions to trace a distant flash of 
lightning in the land of the beloved, but when sleeping 
he himself can discern her deceitful phantom visiting 
‘him. The rabil in his kasidas is usually most elaborates 
one may find all sorts of descriptions, like emaciated 
camels tired by long travelling, the mirage; among 
the animals found in the desert, are meationed the 
antelope, sand-grouse, ostrich and chameleon. His 
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preference for description of the night is so cou- 
spicuous that some commentaries try to connect this 
with the poet's blindness, For some further thoughts 
on the rahi? and the development in his description 
of the journey in general, see also P. Smoor, The 
theme of travel in Ma‘arri's carly poems, in The 
challenge of the Middle East, Amsterdam 1982 
Regarding the independent form of the ghazal [q.v], 
Abu ‘LAL? had little interest in it. Further, when- 
ever he does practise it, he appears to feel himself 
obliged to do so as technical exercise in a certain 
genre only (cf, Taha Husayn, Tadidtd dhikrd Abi 
"LAUD, Cairo 1963, 20x, as against *Abd al-Rabmáa, 
Abu 'L'AUP, 49 ff., who sees it as a compensation 
for the poet being deprived of the enjoyments of 
life). The madih [q..] as final part of the hasida 
often shows extravagant eulogy of the mamdüh, 
so that the poet later regretted this in the Preface 
to his Diwan, “All sorts of hyperbolic description 
found with me as being related at first sight to a 
human being, while at the same time in accordance 
with the attributes of God, He is exalted, should 
essentially be applied to Him alone" (Shuriih Saft, i, 
ro). In the Sakf al-rand Abu 'I-AlD collected to- 
gether examples of what might also be conceived 
as another form of the Aasida, sc. the elegy composed 
im praise of a dead person (rithd, marihiya), as 
mentioned above, In certain very sontentious lines 
in Abu "I-‘Ali"s rithi’s we may discern the origins 
of that pessimistic tone later so often to be encoun- 
tered in the Luziim. (For the influence of al-Mutan: 
abbI’s rithd?s on those composed by Abu 'I-CALà?, see 
Taha Husayn, Maa 'I-Metanabbi, Cairo 1962, 
203-14). The poetry in SaM al-tand is characterised 
by its rich ornamentation, and many special figures 
of style can be discerned; besides quite frequent 
forms of paronomasia (djinds, fadjnis) we find also 
the figure of "double entendre" (auviya). In ap- 
plying the latter figure of style the poet shows a 
superior virtuosity, of which examples can be found 
in S. A. Bonebakker, Some eariy definitions of the 
Tawriya, The Hague 1966, 32-3, 56. 

A group of 31 poems in SaÁf al-zand has been put 
together under the collective title Dir‘iyyat (“Ar- 
mour poems”). These poems are marked by the 
description of one or more coats of mail, the usual 
themes in the Aasida like rahi! and madih being 
climinated, while only the nasib may be found in a 
merely subordinate position in few cases (see P. 
Smoor, Armour description as an independent theme 
in the work of al-Ma‘arrt, in Actes du 8"* Congrés 
de l'Union Européenne des Arabisants el Islamisanis, 
Aix-en-Provence 1978, 289-303). 

Next to the peculiarity of their content, these 
poems are also interesting for their form. A major 
part of them has been composed in the form of a dia- 
logue put in the mouth of somebody who is in some 
way related to a suit of armour. For discussion of 
this aspect, see P. J. Cachia, The dramatic monologues 
of al-Matarri, in JAL, i (1970), 129-36. From among 
the great number of editions of the SaM al-zand, 
only two may be mentioned here. Shurük Sak| alzand, 
5 vols. Cairo 1945, is a critical edition of the Diwan, 
each verse being provided with the previously- 
mentioned commentaries by al-Tibrizl, al-Batalyawsi 
and al.Ki*árazmi. Further, there exist several 
editions of the Diwén's text together with a com- 
mentary by Abü Vacküb Yüsuf al-Khuwayy! (lived 
in the 6th/z2th century, Brockelmann, I, 289 S I, 
507), called Tanwir Saki al-sand, of which the best 
edition is Balak 1286/r868-9, 

2. The Lussim ma 12 yalzam is a second collection 


of poetry composed in the period after the poet's 
stay at Baghdád. This collection was much less popu- 
lar in the Muslim world than Sa@f al-zand, both be- 
cause of its unconventional form and contents, The 
title means “Committing one's self to wh: not 
| obligatory” or “The self-imposed compulsion” 
| lating to a peculiarity of rhyme [see Luz0M MA Li 
| YALZAM]. For bis poetry in the Luzüm, Abu 'ifAla^ 
was using a much more difficult form, a double-rhyme 
instead of the normally prescribed monorhyme. The 
oet thus created an innovation in the existing rules. 
of thyme [see kirivAl, and bis method of rhyming 
‘was in later books of Arabic theorists to be treated 
under the generic name of iltisdim. The contents of the 
Lusitm were described by the poet himself in his 
Preface as a glorification of God, an admonition for 
the forgetful and an awakening of the negligent, 
a warning against the World's derision of God. 
The poet further declares that be does not want 
to follow the normally-prescribed themes, stating 
that “poets aim at embellishing their words by 
means of lies", In saying this, he has in view the 
poets’ descriptions of their beloved ones in the ghazal 
and nasib, their horses and camels in the rakil, and 
| of wine, for instance in tbe Mamriyya [qv]. He 
points out the utterly false pretensions of poets 
Who, leading a quite comfortable life, none the less 
pretend to have to make exhausting expeditions 
through the desert, In contrast, Abu "LAL states 
his poetry to be a searching for veracity and piety, 
and he therefore thinks himself unable to comply 
with the accepted conventions in the existing 
"normal" poetry. On these grounds he finally con- 
cludes his poetry in Luzüm to be weak (Lustim, Cairo 
1959, 3, 47-8). From Abu ‘Alas words we may in- 
fer that he wishes to consider his work in Lusiim in 
the first instance as a collection of poetry, though 
it be "weak"; at any rate he does not explicitly 
state his poetry to be a more or less systematic ar- 
rangement of philosophical ideas, nor is it so. Not- 
withstanding the evident absence of such a system, 
there can in various places in the Lusüm certainly 
| be found many opinions which do not always or do 
not at all fit into the orthodox Islamic system [see 
‘ILM AL-KALAM]. We see the poet sometimes professing 
| a certain dogma, then doubting it elsewhere in the 
Lusüm. Though he is a monotheist, he does not show 
a strong belief in God's Word as revealed through 
‘prophecy. About resurrection and retribution he seems 
full of doubts. At the same time, he often appears 
to attach great value to the use of reason as an un- 
failing guide in human life (on such opinions of his, 
see the translation and analyses of quite a number of 
relevant poems and fragments of poems in R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic poetry, Cambridge 1921, 
| ch. ii, "The meditations of Ma*arri"), In view of this, 
some Arabic historians have pronounced unfavour- 
ably on the poet's orthodoxy. Thus Ibn al-Djawzl, 
ibn al-Kifti and Sibt b. al-Djawal each quote with 
more or less approval a report from an historian 
contemporary with Abu ‘lAM@, Ghars al-Nima 
Muhammad (Brockelmann, $ I, 217), son of the well- 
known Kit Hilàl al-Sàb? [go]. This says that the 
poet just after his death had been seen in a dream 
being tormented by two vipers, whilst the following 
interpretation was given: "This is al-Ma‘ardl, the 
heretic" (given in Ta'rif al-budamd?, 26, 56, 152). 
On the other hand, some Arabic biographers and 
historians endeavoured to clear him from charges 
of wnorthodoxy, such as Iba al-‘Adim in his mono- 
| graph on. Abu "AB, ai-Ingàf va "I-taharri ft daft 
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(“Fair treatment and selection of the best in de- 
fending Abu 'L*Alà? against unjustified attacks"). 
Ibn akAdim, as a historian, is distinguished for 
his exactness in making inquiries about Abu "I «Alá, 
which he did two centuries after the poet's death 
by contacting descendants of those in Mafarra who 
had been in touch with him, and also by availing 
‘himself of local historical sources, all this not without 
frequently giving isndds and titles. 

In the West the Luzümiyydt, ie. the poems con- 
tained in Lurüm, became more widely known as a 
result of A. von Kremer's now rather obsolete study, 
Ueber die philosophischen Gedichie des Abul ‘alá 
Ma‘asry, in SB AR. Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, cxvii, 6, 
1889). A more recent treatment of the poet's philos- 
ophy as it appears from a number of passages in 
Lusiim is found in Laoust, La vie et la philosophie 
a AbueLAld al-Matarri, in BEO, x (1943-4), 119-56. 
In the lines cited, Laoust supposes an influence of 
certain ideas eclectically elaborated and found at 
the outset of the philosophical and religious school 
‘of thought of the Batiniyya [¢.v.], which was to be 
adhered to by both the Karmatis [¢..], and the 
Fatimid IsmATliyya (g.0.]. In the second half of Abu 
"I-AAIB?'s lifetime, the Fátimids bad finally extended. 
their authority over northern Syria. That there was 
some discontent about their rule, however, would 
appear from certain lines in the Lusimiyydt. A 
study published in the East is Taha Husayn, Dhihré 
Abi AMP, Cairo 1914 and later edns, where in 
the last part another interesting analysis is given 
‘of the poet's philosophical ideas as reflected in 
the Lurim. Many quotations from the Lusiim have 
been made use of in a psychologically-based biog- 
raphy, Abu 'l-41@ al-Ma‘arri, by (Misha “Abd al- 
‘Rahman “Bint al-Shiti” 

Editions of the Luzüm: a partial ed. by Ibrahim 
al-Abyarl, Luatim ma 14 yalzam, Cairo 1378/1959; 
vol. i has appeared so far (ie, 100 Lusiimiyyat as 
far as the rhyme in &@?), Among the complete editions 
‘of Lusfim, the best ones are the lithograph Bombay 
1303/1885-6, which contains a faithful reflection of 
a manuscript text accompanied by some elucidating 
notes in its margin, and that of ‘Aziz Zand, Cairo 
1891-5, 2 vols. A very restricted number of Luzümiy- 
yat supplied with a commentary by Ibn al-SId al 
Batalyawst have been edited: Shark el-mukktár 
min Lurümiyyt Abi'L*AlP, critical ed. Hamid 
‘Abd alMadild, Cairo 1970; vol, i has appeared so 
far. 

3. Zadir al-nābik (“Driving away the barker”), 
is found in the survey of Abu 'I-Ali"s works as 
given by various Arabic biographers, In this book 
the poet apparently defended himself against ortho- 
dox attacks on some lines in his Lusūm, Extracts 
from this lost book have been published, in Zadir al- 
nabib, muMalafit, critical ed. Amdjad al-Taráblusl, 
Damascus 1385/1905. See for the harmonising method 
used in explaining certain controversial verses, 
S. M. Stern, Some noteworthy manuscripts of the 
poems of Abu 'L*Alü? al-Ma'arri, in Oriens, vii 
(1954), 342 ff 

4- Abfusil wa 'I-ghdyat fi tamdiid Allàh wa 'i- 
snawig ("Chapters and endings about glorification 
‘of God, and admonitions). Abu 'I-CAIA? began com- 
posing this work in rhymed prose before his journey 
to Baghdad, only completing it after his return to 
Ma‘arra (Vàlküt, Udaba?, i, 1o). This work contains 
a great number of short strophes, which the poet has 
in each ease concluded with an ending or end-rhyme 
(gháya), so that the book in its totality is found to 
contain a number of chapters (/usiil), every one of 
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Which contains strophes with their endings always 
in one particular letter. 

Thus one gets Fast ghayaiuh hamza, fast ehayatuh 
ba and so on, following the order of the Arabic 
alphabet. A major part of this work is lost, only 
its first djur having been discovered in roi8-ro in 
a not quite complete version, to be edited much later 
by Mabmüd Hasan Zanatt, Cairo 1356/1938, in a 
critical edition. The book holds among various other 
Subjects thoughts about God: His omnipotence, 
justice, goodness and eternity, in addition to and 
contrasting with a sharp observation of the inescapa- 
ble changes of fate which dominate man in his 
ordinary daily life. The idea of God is frequently. 
seen as connected with unavoidable predestination 
and eternal retribution, which in its turn exhorts 
‘man to practise asceticism. The use of rhymed prose, 
the warnings against impending judgement and 
the oaths applied now and again by way of con- 
firmation, may all be considered a reason why 
later historians supposed this book to be an emulation 
of the Kur'in: the author allegedly aimed, in writing 
it, at excelling the Kuran in its ajax [g.v,]. In this 
context, some late historians who apparently never 
saw the Fujül with their own eyes are even found 
altering its title to al-Fusil wa “Ieghdyat wa- (or 
Si) muhädhät (or muSéradat) al-suwar wa "Layat (i.e. 
“Chapters and endings andjabout the emulation of 
sūras and verses"); thus al-Bakharzt, al-BadiT, 
al-Dhahab! and Hádidil Khallía. For an exhaustive 
study of the work itself, the opinions of Arabic 

recent studies in East and West, 
E er Koran” des Abu "LAIA? al- 
Maari, in Verhandlungen der Sächsischen Ah. der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xciv (Leipzig 1942), 
s supposed coherence between the internal 
strophe and its contents, see R. Hartmann, 
Zu dem kitáb al-fuşūl wa 'l-ghāyäl des Abu "ISAIA? 
al-Mafarri, in. Abh. Pr. Ak. W., PhiL-hist. Klasse 
(Berlin 1944), 2. Some philosophical thoughts in the 
Fugit have ‘been discussed and associated with 
Epicurean philosophy by Taha Husayn, Ma%a Abi 
"EAR? fi sidinih, Cairo 1963, ch. ix. 

s. RauPil Abi 'L4ALP al-Mofarri, the brief 
letters written by Abu 'I-Ali? on several occasions 















| and addressed to various members of his family and 


‘acquaintances (see the biography above). The letters 
have been composed in a very flowery style, overdone 
with proverbs, rhymed prose and illustrative verses. 
There exist two editions of the RasPil, the first 
by Shahin ‘Atlya, Beyrouth 1894, and a second one, 
with English translation preceded by a Preface con- 
taining the biography and a discussion of part of the 
works, by D. S. Margoliouth, The Letters of Abu 'l- 
‘Al@, Oxtord 1898. Further, a critical edition of 
Letter XXX (Margoliout's numbering) has been 
prepared by Ihsin ‘Abbas, Risila fi ta‘siyal Abi 
“AH b. Abi '-Ridjál fi waladih Abi "l-Ashar, Cairo. 
nd., but later than 1945. 

6. Risdlai al-Sühi wa '"Lshdhidi ("Letter of a 
horse and a mule”), which among otber works now 
lost was addressed to Abü Shudji* Fàtik «Aziz al- 
Dawla, the governor of Aleppo, on behalf of the 
Fatimid imdms (see above). This supposedly lost 
Risála has recently been discovered in Morocco and 
subsequently edited with a critical apparatus and 
introduction, by *A'igha ‘Abd al-Rabman “Bint 
alShati” (Cairo 1975). Abu ‘I-‘Ala? completed this 
voluminous Risäla in about 4rt/rozt, i.e. the year of 
al-Hakim’s disappearance, when the imdm al-Zahir 
acceded to the throne in Egypt (cf. op. cit., 553 where 
the author qualifies the latter as amir al-mu?minin).. 


Another important development, reported upon in 
the isis, occurred in 4oB/io17-18, when ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla ordered Sati b. Mirdas, a Bedouin leader 
and afterwards founder of the Mirdasid dynasty, 
that he should bring his (Le. Sáli's) mother inside 
the walls of Aleppo (Risdlat al-Sahit, 520, cf. Ibn al- 
<Adim, Zubdat al-halab, i, 218). This move was meant 
to reassure the inhabitants of Aleppo, in view of 
rumours about a threatening Byzantine attack. 
‘The tension caused among the population in North 
Syria is a theme in the Risila, in which Abu ‘AK? 
gradually introduces a number of animals who, 
being gifted with speech, give among other things 
their opinion on the political situation in Syria 
under ‘Aziz al-Dawla's reign. A direct reason or 
the composition of the Risdla was a problem of 
taxation. There was a question of land owned by 
members of Abu 'I-*Ala?' family, for the use of which 
they would owe a certain amount as taxation due to 
the bayt al-mdl [9.2] in Aleppo. At their request, 
Abu 'HAJ2 is writing bis letter in order to ask 
for the annulment of the amount imposed, considering 
that the land concerned is a waterless tract, giving 
only a small yield. Then Abu "CAU? describes a. 
mule, al-Shabidi, which, blindfolded, is drawing water 
in order to continually fill a cistern, without, how- 
ever, profiting from its own labour so as to quench 
its thirst. Such being its condition, the mule is 
described as grumbling at first, but then it starts 
talking. While thus introducing the first of his speak- 
ing animals, Abu "IAN? explicitly bases himself on 
quotations from the Kurn (XXVII, 18, 25), where 
an ant in the valley of ants and a hoopoe are des- 
cribed as talking, with Sulayman understanding their. 
‘utterance. On the other hand, Abu ‘LAL elsewhere 
in his Risila compares favourably ‘Aziz al.Dawla 
with Sulayman, both of them adhering to the same 
qualities of wisdom and understanding. Next to the 
mule, a number of different animals appear on the 
scene of action, among these a horse, a camel and 
a fox. The mule wants the horse to convey a com- 
plaint to ‘Aziz al-Dawla about the mule's hard life, 
Dut the horse, referring to its noble forefathers, 
haughtily refuses this mission. In the second in- 
stance, the camel declares himself prepared to convey 
the mule's complaint. The mule being erudite, at 
first intended to cast its complaint in a poetical 
form, but with respect to the camel it drops its 
original plan for a reasou which reflects Abit ‘-€A10"s 
own attitude towards poetry, "T do not like being 
described with the image of human beings bringing 
poetry with them, in order to aim at some prof 
(R. al-Sahil, 219). Instead of this, the mule then 
wants the camel to convey strange tidings, which 
have one meaning directly evident in hearing 
them, although in reality they have a second 
esoteric meaning” (loe, ei), ‘The message appears 
to consist of sorts of riddles involving words with 
two. different. snvauings (ef. the fauriyu in Abu 'I- 
SANAS poetry). When finally the fox arrives on the 
scene, the situation alters; a vague clamour is 
suddenly heard from the nearby town, and at tlic 
iauke's request the fox undertakes to make a re- 
connaissance, Then the clamour heard is explained 
by a suddenly-developing panic among the population 
of Syria in view of an impending Byzantine military 
expedition. Abu "AI? now begins to make frequent 
allusions to various political developments of the con- 
temporary period. He mentions, for example, the 
joint-rule of Basil 1I Bulgaroctonus and his brothe 
Constautime VIII. He further speculates on th 
settlement of the succession within the line of the 
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Macedonian dynasty. In view of this, and being 
aware of the fact that the elder brother remained. 
without children, whereas Constantine had only 
three daughters, the author wonders whether the 
Byzantines will deem it suitable to appoint a woman. 
as their Empress (R. al-Sahil, 578-80, 606-7). Ta 
his Risdla, Abu "l-‘Ald? seems somewhat to ridicule 
the governor of Aleppo, who is continually designated 
with honorific formulae after his name, such as “May 
God prolong him for ever” or “May God give him a 
great victory”. With some humorous feeling, the 
author mentions a group of slightly more than 
30 slaves (ghilmdm), who either had been bought 
at some time by ‘Aziz al-Dawla from the Byzantine 
emperor or had been granted by the latter. The exact 
number of these slaves, and then their circumcision 
‘as enjoined by the Fatimid governor, are respectively 
compared with the number of *arüds (*arüd here 
meaning “last metrical foot of the first half-verse") 
formally given by Arabic prosodists, and with the 
reduction (hadh) of metrical feet (R. al-Sail, 691- 

Finally in his Risdfa, Abu "l-‘Ala® has somebody 
make a remark on the exceptional dexterity of ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla, who is able, whilst horseriding, to handle 
two swords at a time; but then it is remarked upon 
as much more wonderful that this prince was once 
seen reading in the Kítdb al-tArüd by al-Khalil 
b. Ahmad [g.v.], see R. al-Sáhil, 706. It is on behalf 
of this particular interest shown by *Aziz al-Dawla 
that Abu 'L*Alj? pretends to introduce many 
sayings relating to the principles of metrics. Be- 
sides a great display of erudite learning in techni- 
cal terms for various phenomena in metrics and 
rhyme, one also finds in the Risdla many quotations 
of poetry which in some way frequently contain 
descriptions of animals. Such a display of learning 
and the poetical lines quoted, though originally 
composed via association, often tend to interfere 
with the smooth and logical development of events 
the Risdla, The same phenomenon can be found 
in the Risdlal al-Ghufrán which was composed at a 
later date. On the other hand, the R. al-Ghufran 
is distinguished from its predecessor, the R. al-Sahit, 
by a much greater amount of irony and derision at 
its protagonist, who is Ibn al-KArib—as compared 
with ‘Azle al-Dawla in the first Risala—and also 
by its greater interest shown in religious questions, 
For further details, see P. Smoor, Enigmaic allusion 
amd double meaning im Maarrí's newly-discovercd 
Letter of a Horse and Mule, in JAZ, xii (1981), xiii 
(1982). 

7. Risülat al-Ghwfrün was composed about 424] 
1035 during the reign of the second Mirdásid prince 
Nasr b. Silib Shibl al-Dawla (R. al-Ghufrán 430, ct. 
256). The Risila is a reply to a much smaller Risdla 
addressed to Abu 'I4Ali? by a certain ‘AIT b. Man- 
sr b. Talib al-Halabi Dawkhala, also known as Iba 
al-Karih, who was a traditionist and grammarian, In 
his Risila, lbn al-Kürih is complaining of his old 
age and its concomitant infirmities, at the same 
time suggesting to Abu "HAM? that some sort of 
support is alvays welcome. Apart from this, Ibn al- 
Karih gives a show of his knowledge and orthodoxy 
in mentioning a number of poets and scholars whom 
he accuses of being sindits (¢.v.]. In his reply Abu 
“Lala? ironically imagines his aged correspondent 
as having died in the meantime. Then he supposes. 
him, after a rather uneasy reckoning at the Day of 
; Resurrection, to have passed the entrance to the 
| Gardens of Paradise. In those Gardens Ibn al-Kárih 

is described as meeting many a poet or scholar whose 
| previous sins when least expected have been for- 
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given (cf. the meaning of the Risdla’s title “Letter of 
Forgiveness"). While travelling in the Hereafter, Ibn 
al-Karib is able to pay a visit to Hell, where he is 
described having discussions with the devil, Iblis 
[g:.] and the poet Bashshar b. Burd [9.0], marked 
Out as a heretic. Among the general aspects of the 
R. al-Ghufrin some may be mentioned here. First, the 
delights of Paradise are based upon a realistic and 
literal interpretation of the pronouncements given 
in Kuen and Tradition. For example, where it says 
in the Kur’in (LVI, 35 ff.), "We have made them 
grow up new and made them virgins, loving and of 
equal age, for those on the right . . .", Abu 'I-«Alà? is 
found having them grow like fruits of the trees in 
Paradise (R. al-Ghufrán, 287-8). 

Another remarkable aspect of the Risdla is thc 
idea of compensation granted for any harm suffered 
previous in earthly life, this compensation being 
extended to both human beings and animals, To the 
latter belongs for example a wild ass, killed and skin- 
ned by a hunter during its existence on earth, There- 
after its hide was used for the fabrication of a well- 
bucket, of which in their turn pious men took advan- 
tage for their fakéra (198). Thus there appear to exist 
in Paradise two completely different categories: 
first the material of Paradise, represented by the vir- 
gins promised in the Kur?4n, and by animals.for the 
purpose of hunting, both of these destined to increase 
the joys of the blessed; and in the second place there 
exist human beings and animals destined to enjoy 
themselves in all eternity on account of their earthly 
sufferings. As concerns Ibn al-Karih, the ironical 
attitude of Abu ‘I-Ala? is very evident, where he 
is describing the formal act of Ibn al-Karib's tawba 
being testified by official witnesses in a mosque 
at Aleppo and the subsequent rejoicing in Heaven 
(517-22), lor a comparison between the R. al-Ghufran 
and Dante's La Divina Commedia, see the now rather 
obsolete study by Miguel A. Palacios, La Escatologia 
Musulmana en la Divina Comedia, Madrid 1919; 
further, ‘A*isha ‘Abd al-Rabman, al-Ghufrén, Cairo 
1954, which also discusses the comparison of the 
Risila with Ibn Shubayd [g..] and his Risdlaf al- 
Tawübi* sca'l-za:ábi*, and is of general importance 
as an excellent study of the R. al-Ghufrdn, Among 
the European studies there should be mentioned I. 
Kratschkovsky, Zur Entstehung und Komposition 
von Abi "LSAld"s Risilat al-ghufrin, in Islamica, 
i (1925), 344-56; M.-S. Melssa, Le Message du Pardon, 
Paris 1932; and R. Blachére, Jb al-Qarih et la genèse 
de VEpitre du pardon d’Al-MaSarrt, in RET (1941-6), 
45. 

Editions: R. A. Nicholson prepared an in- 
complete edition and translation in several articles: 
JRAS (1900), 637-720; (1902), 75-108, 337-62, 813+ 
37. The best edition is Risdlat al-Ghufran li-Abi `I- 
CAP al-Matarri wa-mata-hé Risillat Ibn al-K aril 
mifiéh fakmi-hà, 3rd ed. Cairo 1963 and later ones, 
by ‘A%isha ‘Abd al-Rabmin "Bint al-Shayi". 

8 Risdlat al-Maldika is especially concerned 
with questions on the morphology and etymology of 
certain Arabic words. Thus in the Mukaddima of this. 
Risūla (ed. 1. Kratkovskiy, Leningrad 1932), a reply 
is indirectly given to questions regarding the mor- 
phological reduction of certain words and names found 
in the Kurn and Aadib. In this manner, Abu "- 
<ala’, who is himself the protagonist in this Risdla, 
is heard propounding several questions to the Angel 
of Death relating to all possible morphological 











schemes to which can be reduced words like maiak | 


and ‘Azra, By this method Abu 'I-Ala? describes 
himself as successful in his attempt at postponing 
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the moment of his own death for one hour, the angel 
being bewildered by such complicated problems. 
Further questions are concerned with the reduction 
of words relating to the grave and the Hereafter: 
its recompense and retribution and the pleasures 
of Paradise, the latter inducing the protagonist 
to deal with words like Aummathrd, swndus and 
istabrak thereby following the same playful method. 
The succeeding part has only partially been edited 
by Salim al-Djundl, Risélat al-Mald'iha, Damascus. 
1944, 55 ff, the remainder of this ms. being lost. 
In this additional part, as far as it is at present known 
from the edition, thirteen more problems are dealt 
with in a more serious and direct way. In general, 
the Risila's Mukaddima reminds one of the R. al- 
Ghufran, though the latter is much more extensive, 
lt should further be noticed that Paradise in the 
R. al-Mal@iha appears to be very quiet and in 
conformity with the rules of orthodoxy, while in 
the R, al-Ghufrdn it is less orthodox, with ironical 
passages and the tranquillity of Paradise disturbed 
by revelling, discussing and even violently quarrelling 
poets and scholars 

9. Mulkd "Isabil ("What is scattered on the road") 
is a very short work which was always to remain 
well-known after Abu "IALi"s poetry. Especially 
in the Muslim West, it has frequently been the ob- 
ject of attempts at emulation (mu‘drada). The 
titles of, and some short quotations from, such emula- 
tions are given n Hasan Husul *Abd al-Wahháb, 
Mw'áradit al-maghárita. lieMulka ‘lesabtt, in Ta'rif, 
455-7. For the edition of a complete mu‘arada of Abu 
"TAAIIs Mulhd "I-sabil, sce the one composed by Ibn. 
al-Abbar, in Salab al-DIn al-Munadidiid, Rasd*il wa- 
nusis-3-, Beirut 1963, 33-79. The Mulkd 'Lsabit 
consists of tiny paragraphs containing rhymed prose, 
which alternate with other paragraphs containing 
some poetical lines, with, however, the restriction 
that each paragraph of rhymed prose is more or less 
identical with the subsequent paragraph of poetry as 
far as its contents are concerned. These contents are 
of a very orthodox nature and no break can as yet 
be discerned with traditional morality and literary 
tradition. The editor Hasan Husal ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Mulka ‘I-sabil, Damascus 1330/1912, 3, observes 
some similarity to the pre-Islamic orators, such as 
Kuss b. Sá*ida [g..]. On the other hand, Krackovskiy 
in AbuLSAld al-Ma‘arri. Mulkd-s-sabil, Petrograd 
tors, repr. in [zbrannye socineniya ("Collected 
works"), Moscow 1956, ii, 183 fL, has pointed out 
that some influence of the poetry of AbQ 'I-Atáhiya 
(g.v.] might be traced. Because of the simplicity of 
the language used, Mula ‘v-sabil might have been 
composed by the author in his youth. In contrast 
to this opinion, ‘Abd al-Wahhab suggests it may 
be a work of the poet's old age, in which he is shown 
to revert to the original religious principles (cf. 
Kratkovskiy, Jabrannye solinenisa, ii, 186). 

Finally, let us consider the author's surviving 
commentaries existing up till now on the Diwans 
of other poets, 

1, Mudjis Ahmad is a commentary on the com- 
plote Diwin of al-Mutanabbi, which Abu ‘Ali? 
probably wrote in the prime of his life. This rather 
simple commentary, of which so far no edition is 
ailable, has been discussed by Kratkovskiy, who 
gives some examples from the Arabic text of 
this commentary, in Al-Mutanabbi i Abü-Alà, 
Petrograd 1910 = Isbrannye socineniya, ii, 63-115. 

2, aleLami® alAstsi or aL-Thdbitl ab*4zizi is 
a very extensive and as yet unedited commentary on 
a great number of verses selected from al-Mutanab- 
































bi's Diwan, and therefore quite different from the 
one mentioned above. It was written by Abu 'l- 
‘Aig? in his old age, for on the basis of its title it 
was dedicated to the one who had commissioned it, 
the Mirdasid amir ‘Aziz al-Dawla Abu 'I-Dawam 
‘Thabit b. Thimal b. Salib b. Mirdas. The name of 
this amir is further explicitly mentioned in the short 
Preface of the manuscript of this work (ms, (Siiley- 
maniye) Hamidiye r148) and in a passage of the 
monograph on Abu "Al by Ibn al‘Adim (al- 
Insdf, 540). In view of all this, the name erroneously 
given by F, Sezgin, GAS, ii, 493, should be corrected 
accordingly, 

3. ‘Abath al-watid, a commentary on verses se- 
ected from the Dinin of the poet al-Bubturt (¢.0.}, 
owes its existence to the fact that a manuscript con- 
taining al-Bubtur's poetry was sent from Aleppo to 
Abu ‘FAW? in Ma‘arra, in order that he should cor- 
rect and criticise its text if necessary (Ibn al-‘Adiin, 
al-Insáf, 541). It is available in the critical edition 
of Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Madant, Medina 1355/ 
1936. However, a far better edition is the one recently. 
prepared by Nadiya ‘All al-Dawla, ‘bath al-walid 
fi 'l-kalām *ald shi*r Abi Ublda al-Walid b. *Ubayd 
al-Buhturi, Damascus 1978. 

4. Dhikré Habib, was a commentary on verses se- 
lected from the Diwān of Habib b. Aws Abû Tammām 
[see aBO TAsMAM]. Though it is lost as an independent. 
work, it has in essence survived because Tibrizi 
incorporated it in his own commentary ou Abu 
Tammém’s postry; see Diwin Abi Tammam bi- 
sharks al-Khafid ai-Tibrizt, critical ed. by M. “Abduh 
‘Azzdm, Cairo 1964, 25-6 of the editor's mukaddima, 

Abu ‘IAI? made a commentary on the poetry of 
a contemporary of his, the amir and culogist of the 
Mirdasids, Ibn Abi Husayna, who also chanced to be 
an inhabitant of Ma‘arra. This commentary was to re- 
main partial only, for the amir survived Abu 'l‘Ala” 
and only died in 457/1065 (on him see further IBN ABI 
wastxa). Abu ‘LAla"s commentary is incorporated 
in the Diwän Lon Abt Husayna, critical ed. by As'ad 
Talas, Damascus 1375/1956, where incidentally on 
P. 373 can be found the elegy which was recited at 
Abu "IAl"s grave by Ibn ADI Husayna, one among 
many other poets who are all reported to have 
recited their respective marthiyas on this occasion. 

Bibliography: A compilation of biographical 
source materials taken from historical sources is 

Ta'rif al-kudamá? bi-Abi 'I-*AU", Cairo 1384/1965, 

éaswir of the edn. Cairo 1944. Monographs: Ibn 

al‘Adim, al-Insdf wa “Maharri fi daf* al-zulm wa 
Jadjarri San Avi "L*AI? al-Matarri, in Ta*rif, 
483-578; idem, Duphyat al-talah fi tarikh Halab, 
ms, Tophapu Saray 2925 cíil 1, ff. 195a-225b; al- 
Badi“, Awdi al-takarri “an baythiyyat Abi "LAIR 
al-Maăarri, Damascus 1944, is a compilation of 
works by previous historians, but none the less 








interesting for its quotations from works by Abu 'I- ' 


SAWP which are now lost. Other historical 
sources: some of the sources incorporated in 
the Ta'rif may here be mentioned separately: 
‘tha‘ilibi, Tatimmat al-yatima, Tohran 1353/1934, 

Tarif, 3-4); ToPrikh Baghdad, iv, 240-1 
Bakharzl, Dumyat al-kasr wa- 
Susrat ahl ab‘asr, Aleppo 1349/t930, 0-2 (= 
Tarif, 8x1); Thn al-Djawal, al-Muntazam, viii, 
184-8 (= Tarif, 18-26); Ibn al-Kifti, Imbáh al. 
runtál ‘alā anbāh al-nuhāi, Cairo 1950-5, ì, 45-83 
(2 Ta'rif, 17-66); Yaküt, Udabá?, i, 162-216 (—— 
Ta'rij, 67-141); Sibt b. al-Djawzi, MérPát al-tamán, 
in Tarif, 143-81; Dhahabi, Tarikh al-ísidm, in. 
avif, 189-205; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidāya wa 'l- 
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ihaya, Beirut 1966, xii, 72-6 (— Ta*rif, 301-8). 
For further reference, see the survey by Moustapha 
Saleh, Aba'L-‘AUP al-Maarvi, bibliographie critique, 
in BEO, xxii (1969), 141-204 ("Première partie: 
sources"). Modern studies, in addition to 
those already mentioned in the text of the article: 

C. Rieu, De Adul-Alae poetae arabici vita. et car- 

minibus, Bonn 1843; G. Salmon, Un précurseur 

d'Omar Khayyam: le poMe aveugle, Paris 1904 

(“Introduction et traduction"); ‘Abd al-Aziz 

al-Maymant al-Radjakatl, Abu ‘LAW? wa-md 

Slayh, Cairo 1344/1925; a collection of articles in 

al-Hilal, xlvif8 (Cairo 1357/1938), “‘Adad khass"; 

Ahmad Taymür, Abu "Al al-Ma‘arri, Cairo 

1940; Brockelmann, 1, 254, S I, 449; ‘Misha ‘Abd 

al-Rabmin “Bint al-Sbati^", a/-Hayát al-insdniyya 

"inda Abi "L*AUP, Cairo 1944; a collection of 

articles im ai-4dib, Bi/6 (Beirut 1944), "*Adad 

Ahdss"; a collection of articles in al-Mihradjdn 

abalfi  li-Abi "SAI?  al-Mafami, Damascus 

1364/19045; "Umar Farükh, Hakim al-Ma‘arra’, 

Beirut 944, *ro48; Amin al-Khawll, Royi fi 

Abi "PAAld", Cairo 1945; Amdiad al-Tarablusi, 

al-Nakd wa 'l-jugha fi Ristlat al-Ghufran, Damascus 

1370195; Mubammad Salim al-Djund!, al- 

Djimi* fi akhbár Abi AI abMatarri wa- 

kir, Damascus 1382/19524; Muhammad 

‘Yabya al-Hashim!, Lughr Abi 'L‘Al@, Aleppo 

1968; ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rabman “Bint al-Shati”’, 

Maa. Abi "LAMP. fi rihlat kayátik, Beirut 1392] 

1972, which is a slightly revised version of her 

previous study, Abu ‘l-‘Ald? al-Matarrt, see above; 

lyás Sa'd Ghall, Hadthat al-kayawdn fi Lurümiy- 

sdt Abi CLAALD al-Ma arri, Damascus 1978: 

Y. Friedmann, Literary and cultural aspects of the 

Luzümiyyat, in Studia orientalia . . . D. H. Baneth, 

Jerusalem 1979, 347-65. For further reference, 

See Moustapha Saleh, Abd "Ald al-Ma‘arri, 

bibliographie critique, in BEO, xxiii (1970), 197-309 

(“Deuxième parti: études critiques modernes”). 

(P. Swoon) 

MA'"KTHIR Ai-UMARA?, the name of a cele- 
brated Persian collection of biographies of 
Muslim Indian commanders from the reign 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar (963-t0r 4/1556-1605) 
till the time of its author, Samsam al-Dawla Mir (Abd 
alRazzàk Sháh-Nawaz Khàn Awrangábádi (rrrr- 
71/1700-$8). Born at Lahore, he soon settled in the 
Deccan in the service of the first Nigám of Haydará- 
bad (gr), Niràm akMulk Xsaf-Djih, and filled 
offices in Berar (g.0.] and then as Diwén or chief 
minister of the Deccan. His policy in the latter post 
‘aimed at checking the growing influences in that 
state of the French Marquis de Bussy, but army 
discontent led to his fall in 1170/1757 and his murder 
im the following year. 

The MaPdthir al-umard? was conceived on am 
extended scale and was unfinished at the author's 
death, hence completed by his son Mir ‘Abd al-Hayy 
from notes and fragments left by Shah-Nawaz Khan. 
‘The text of ‘Abd al-Hayy’s recension was published 

i the Bibliotheca Indica series, ed. Maulavi ^Abdur- 
Rahim and Maulavi Ashraf Ali, 3 vols. Calcutta 
7888-91, and an English tr. made by H. Beveridge and 
Baini Prasad, Calcutta rgre- , The whole work 
has been much used for the many studies which 
have recently appeared on the Mughal nobility and 
landholding class. 

Bibliography: Storey, i, 1094-1100. 
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936 
executed after the insurrection of Ibn al-Ash*at 
2.0}, in 83/703. 

He was probably born about 20/640 or even earlier, 
He had contacts with Mu‘awiya (41-60/66r-80), and 
‘Abd al-Malik appreciated him to such an extent 
that he sent him as an ambassador to Byzantium 
and entrusted him with the education of his son 
Safid al-Khayr. According to a rather detailed, but 
perhaps fictitious report he played a certain political 
role as early as 38/658, during the negotiations 
between Abi Misi al-Ash‘arl and ‘Amr b. al‘As 


at Damat al-Djandal after the Battle of Siffin, | 


His reputation was based on his juridical competence. 
‘Traces of his fatwds can still be found in our sources. 
In his use of precedents he obviously did not differ- 
entiate between prophetic tradition and the summa 
of the caliphs; he referred to decisions of Mu‘awiya 
(an attitude which later jurists were completely 
unable to understand), and some of his hadits go 
back to ‘Uthman (reigned 23-44/635-56) whom he 
may still have met personally. Although probably 
born in Küfa, he did not appreciate the juridical 
tradition connected with “All (if it existed already 
at his time); his father, a companion of the Prophet, 
"had already attracted the attention of his Küfan 
neighbours by his «Uthmani leanings. We do not 
know why and when, in spite of his favoured position 
‘at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik, he joined the ranks 
‘of Ibn al-Agh‘ath. He was captured at Mecca, 
together with his brother Sa‘fd, and evidently 
executed by order of the caliph himself, at Damascus. 
Later tradition tended to explain his fate by his 
Kadarl convictions, But this must not have been his 
primary motive, We do not have any detailed in- 
formation about his thinking; he was not a theoreti- 
cian like his younger contemporary al-Hasan al- 
Basr! [gv]. Much of our material results from a 
damnatio memoriae which was initiated by pre- 
destinarian circles. But this was a slow process which 
did not begin before rro/729, when al-Hasan al- 
‘Bagri had died, and was only finished in the second 
half of the second century when the Kadariyya 
[gv] as a whole was boycotted by the majority of 
the al al-hadith. A decisive moment for the develop- 
‘ment was apparently the Kadari take-over under 
Yazid IlI in 126/744; anti-Kadari groups in Syria 
as well as in Basra then discovered Ma‘bad as a bad 
example of a doctrinarian who had tried to push 
through his ideas by means of a revolution. According 
to them, he had been “the first who talked about 
Sadar in Basra”, Later on, not earlier than 130/748, 
this statement was modified by the assertion that 
he had taken over his ideas from a Christian or a 
Magian convert among the Asdwira by the name of 
Süsan or Susnóya (also other forms are given), The 
persons responsible for this campaign are to be found 
in the predestinarian wing of the school of al-Hasan 
al-Basti (eg. Yanus b. ‘Ubayd, died 139/756 or 
140/757; ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Awn, died 151/768). They 
wanted to detract the attention from the fact that 
their master himself had been close to Kadari theories. 
For them, the decisive point was that al-Hasan 
al-Basri, in contract to Ma‘bad al-Djuhanf, had not 
drawn any political consequences out of them. 
Bibliography: A detailed "biography" is 
given by Ibn «Asákir in the unedited part of his 
Tarikh Dimaskh, but there are lots of other 
(normally short and biassed) reports. The material 
available up to now has been used in J, van Ess, 
Ma‘bad al-Guhani, in Isiamwissenschaftliche Ab- 
handlungen Frits Meier sum sechsigsten Geburtstag, 
Wiesbaden 1974, 49 1f. Cf. also W. M. Watt, The 
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formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973 
index s.n.; Redwan Sayed, Die Revolte des Ton al- 
Aa, und die Koranleser, Freiburg 1977, 360 and 
passim. (J. VAN Ess) 
MA*BAD 8. WAHB, ADO ‘Assi, one of the 
great singers and composers in Umayyad 
times, was bora in Medina and died at Damascus in 
125/743 or 126/744. Being the son of a negro, he was 
an abd and later on became mali of one of th» Makh- 
züm families, serving them as overseer of their cattle. 
Like many other oriental musicians, he is said to have 
been led to music by a dream, and he took musio les- 
sons from S&^ib Kbáthir and Nashit. He soon made a 
name for himself in Medina and followed invitations 
to sing at Mecca, where Ibn Suraydj set the fashion. 
Here he carried off the prize at a tournament of song 
organised by Ibn Safwan al-Akbar (d. 73/692). 
Ma'bad sang at the courts of the caliphs al-Walid b. 
“Abd al-Malik and Yazid b, ‘Abd al-Malik. After the 
death of Ibn Suraydi (ca. 108/726), he reached the 
zenith of his career as a number of the literary and 
artistic circle of the prince al-Walid b. Yazid. When 
the latter became caliph in 125/743, he invited the 
old singer to Damascus. Ma'bad, already weakened, 
in health, fell ill and died in the palace after having 
suffered from partial paralysis. The caliph himself 
accompanied the bier to the palace boundaries. 

Ma*bad, one of the "four great singers” in early 
Islam, was the leading musician of the Medinan school 
of music. As to his way of composing songs, his own 
description has been handed down: "I back my 
mount, beat the rhythm with the wand (Radib) 
on the saddle and chant the verse until the melody 
comes right (AghànP, i, 40). He prefecred "heavy" 
(thakil) rhythms, abounding in fioriture. Several 
of his songs became known wider specific names, 
like al-mudus or al-husiin ("cities fortresses”) 
alluding to places conquered by Kutayba b. Muslim. 
(¢-v.], or Kuiayldt, three songs on verses by al-A'shà. 
on a girl called Kutayla. His songs (vis, song texts) 
were collected by his pupil Yünus al-Katib in his 
K. fi 'L-Agháni and, later on, now with indications 
on melody (Jarika) and rhythm (E49), by lshák 
al-Mawsilt in his books K. Aghdni Ma‘bad and K. 
Abkbir MaSbad wa-lbn Suraydj wa-aghdnihimd. 
Abu "I-Faradj al-Isbaháni made use of these sources 
in his K. al-A ghdni, together with other monographi- 
tal collections of Mafbad's songs (ibid, ifi, 305), 
including a Djdwit ghi? Matbad transmitted by 
al-Highiml. 

He seems to have educated numerous singing girls 
and singers. Among his best-known pupils figure Ibu 
“Misha, Malik b. Abi 'l-Samb and the songstresses 
Sallàma and Habüba. Through bis pupile Hakam al- 
Wadi, Dabman, Ash‘ab and Siyat he influenced the 
early’ Baghdid musical style. Ishak al-Mawsilt 
(a, 235/850) considered him to be “a consummate 
singer" having "a talent superior to all bis rivals", 
and he took Ma‘bail's songs as models of “pure Arab’ 
music. Al-Hasan b. Abmad al-Ktib (early sth/11th 
century) counted them among the perfect melodies 
amd therefore, contrary to normal practice, not any 
more allowed to be altered by embellishments. From 
his lifetime onwards, Ma'bad figures in Arabie poetry 
(al-Bubturl, Abů Tammām and others) as the musi- 
cian par excellence. 

Bibliography: Aghánis, i, 36-59 (main source, 

see also indices); Djumabl, Tababdt, Cairo 1952, 

538-40; Mas&üdl, Muridi, v, 447-9; Tabari, iii, 

417, 541-2; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘kd, vi, Cairo 1949, 

25, 30; Fárábi, N. al-Mistki al-kabir, Cairo 1967, 

56, 60; alHasan b, Abmad al-Katib, Kami 
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dad al-ghind?, in al-Masrid, i[2 (1973), 132, 138, | 
143, 148, 150, French tr. A. Shiloah, La perfection | 
des connaissances musicales, Pacis 1972 (see index); | 
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lbn Khallikàn-de Slane, ii, 373, 374-5; Nuwayri, 
Nihàya, iv, 262-7; Ton Wasil, Tadirid al-Agkáni, 
ms Ayasofya 3114, ff. 5a-7a; Ibn Mangür, Mu&kar 
ul-Agháni, vi, 33645; Ibn Fad! Allah, Masdlik al- 
absar, part x, ms. Ayasofya 3423, ff. 29b-32a; Ibn | 
al-Nakib, Kasida on Arab musical history, in | 





MMIA, xxxi (1956), 11; A. Caussin de Perceval, 
Notices. anecdotiques ..., in JA, sér, 7, vol. ii 
(1873), 477-94; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen 
Litteraturgeschichte, i, Istanbul 1925, 229-31, 233; 
H. G. Farmer, History of Arabian music, 81-2 and 
passim; Zirikil, ASlém, viii, 177-8; Sh. Dayf, al- 
Shir wa "I-ghind? fi "I-Madina. wea-Makka. li-asr | 
Bani Umayya, Beirut 1967, 76-81 and passin. | 
(H. G. FARMER = [E, Nevaaver)) | 
| 








MA'BAR, the name given by the Arabs in 
mediaeval times to the eastern shores of the 
Indian Deccan, an area corresponding closely, 
but not exactly, to the Coromandel coast (the latter 
name from the Tamil Colamagdalam, "the realm 
of the Cholas", indicating the area formerly ruled 
by the Tamil Chola rédjés from their capital at 
Tándjávür (Tanjore); hence the alternative Arabo- | 
Persian name, Barr al-Siliyan or Shiliydn (Tibbetts, | 








op. cit. in Bibl, 466), "the coast of the Cholas"]. 

In Arabic, the term ma‘bar signifies a passage or 
crossing point, In its application to Coromandel this 
has been widely interpreted as being a reference to 
the part played by the coast in the crossing between 
India and Ceylon or Sri Lanka; thus the Madras glos- 
sery (439) states that Ma*bar "means the crossing 
over, that is from Madura to Ceylon". An alternative 
explanation is offered by Yule who was of the opinion 
that Ma‘bar derived its name from being "in that age 
the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia | 
and the Gulf” (Mfarco Polo, ii, 332, n. 1). If, as is 
generally accepted, the region of Ma‘bar lay to the 
east of Cape Comorin (Ar. Kumkard), then Yule’s ex- 
planation must be considered less satisfactory than 
that offered by the Madras glossary. Coromandel was, 
in fact, somewhat off the main routes followed by 
mediaeval Arab shipping. Research into contem- 
poraneous Arab navigational texts indicates that 
Ocean-going vessels generally touched at Malabar 
(qv) rather than Ma‘bar (Tibbetts, op. cit, Detailed 
chart of India and the Bay of Bengal); in any crossing 
from Malabar to Southeast Asia, these vessels 
would have passed around Dondra Head (Ar. Ra’s 
Dannir), the southernmost point of Sri Lank 
thus avoiding Ma‘bar altogether unless specifically 
destined for that area or for Bengal (see, however, 
Wassat's definition of Ma‘bar [below], which includes 
substantial part of the southern Malabar coast). 
The compilers of Hobson Jobson (526) suggest as | 
au alternative that “Ma‘bar” ray simply be an at- 
tempt to give meaning in Arabic to a local South 
Indian name; however, no suggestion is made as to a | 
possible Dravidian etymology. A fourth possible 
explanation is that the "crossing" referred to was 
that from the well-known Arabian Sea to the less 
familiar Takt al-Rih (ie. “beneath the wind", the | 
Bay of Bengal and the seas of Southeast 
a region where Arab mercantile power, supreme to 
the west of Cape Comorin, met with serious competi- | 
tion from Indian and Chinese vessels (in this context, | 
note the descriptions of Ma‘bar offered by Yakat ' 
and Wassáf, see below), 

According to Yule, ihe carliest application ot the 
term Ma'bar to the Coromandel coast occurs in Abd 
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al-Lațif's short description of Egypt (ai-f/dda wa'l- 
iibdr fi ‘Lumar al-mushihada wa'l-hawédith al 
imiayana bi-ard Misr; see De Sacy, in Bibl., 31), a 
study written ca. 600/1203, when the Chola rddji 
Kulottunga IIT still ruled over the eastorn Deccan, 
‘see Hobson-Jobsom, 526 (Coromandel is still renowned 
for its mat-weaving industry, mentioned in this 
passage, see P. K. Nambiar, op. ci. in Bibl., passim). 

Mediaeval Arab scholarship in unclear as to the 
exact extent of Ma'bar. According to the geographer 
Yaka, “Ma‘bar is the extremity of the land of Hind, 
then come the cities of China, the first of these is 
Java” quoted in Nainar, op. cit. in. BibL, 53. In hís 
Tasdjiyat al-amsdr wa-tadjriyat al-dthar (7001300), 
the historian ‘Abd Allah Wassaf states that Ma‘bar 
extends in length from Külam [g.v-] (Quilon) to 
Niliwar (Nellore), nearly 300 parasangs (ie. 
1,800 km.) along the sea-coast (in fact, the distance is 
nearer 1,200 km. (tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 32) 

In his Djdmi® altawdrith (7210/1310), Rashid 
al-Din repeats Wassif's description of Ma*bar almost 
word-for-word, but elaborates somewhat on the prod- 
ucts of the region, mentioning silken stuffs, aromatic 
roots and large pearls (tr. in ibid, i, 69). According 
to Abu '-Fidà, Kiláb Takwim al-buldān (ca. 731/1330], 
Ma*bar is the third éklim of Hind, beginning at about 
three or four days journey to the east of Kawlam 
(Quilon), the first locality in Ma‘bar being Ris 
Kumhari (Cape Comorin) (tr. in Nainar, op. cit. 
53). 

Abu 'I-Fidi's description of the geographica] extent 
of Ma‘bar corresponds more closely to the Coro- 
mandel coast than that offered by Wassaf and Rashid 
al-Din, and indeed, after Abu 'I Fida’s time the term 
Ma*bar seems to have become increasingly associated 
with the coast of South India east of Cape Comorin 
rather than east of Quilon; nevertheless, Ma*bar, 
even in this truncated form, may not be considered 
synonymous with Coromandel, The latter is defined 
by Hobson-Jobson (256-8) as "the Northern Tamil 
Country, or ... the eastern coast of the Peniusula 
of India from Point Calimere northwards to the 
mouth of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa"; thus 
Ma‘bar extended south of Coromandel to include 
the shoreline of the Palk Straits and the Gulf of 
Mannar. 

‘The terin Ma‘bar, although originally an exclusively 
Arab designation, gained considerable currency 
beyond the confines of the Muslim world; thus 
Marco Polo (ca, 692/1292) writes at some length 
concerning “the great province of Maabar which 
is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the Indies 
and is on the mainland” (Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 331- 
59). In a letter also dating from 692/7292, or possibly 
one year later, John of Monte Corvin describes 
in some depth “Upper India, which is called Maebar, 
in the territory of St. Thomas" (Yule, Cathay and 
the way thither, iit, 58-70). Ma°bar is mentioned 
in the Chinese Annals as one of the foreign kingdoms 
which sent tribute to Kubilay Khan (g-v.] in 67/1268 
(Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 332). Although no mention 
of Macbar occurs in the Ying-yai sheng-lan of Ma 
Huan [gr], Ma-pa-erk was certainly well-known 
to the Chinese during Ming times, and is listed in Fong 
Ch'eng-chün's Hsi-y& t-ming (see Bibi). 

Until the beginning of the 8th/r4th century, rela- 
tions between Ma bar and the Muslim world were 
generally limited to peaceful Arab trading contacts. 
The historian and poet Amir Khusraw, who was 
attached to the court of the Khaldjf Sultans at Dihit, 
celebrates the advances of the Muslim armies in the 
northern Deccan (ca. 7rojr3ro) and adds that “there 
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the arrow of any holy warrior had not yet reached" 
(tr. in Elliot and Dowson, ili, 85-6). 

Daring the first half of the 7th/z3th century, how- 
ever, the powerful Chola Kingdom which had dom- 
inated the south-eastern Deccan for over four 
centuries, entered a period of final decline. In ca. 
678}1279, Rüdjendra IV, the last Chola monarch, 
fell trom power; his territories were divided between 
two rival Hindu kingdoms based on Madurai and 
Mysore (Basham, op. cit., in Bibl., 76). In 708/1308 
the third Khaldif sultan, ‘Al? al-Din, having de- 
feated the invading Mongols, felt able to tuin to 
the military conquest of the Deccan. Under the ca- 
pable generalship of Malik Kafür, the Muslim armies 
subjugated the Yadava rulers of Devagiri and the 
Kakatiya ruiers of Warangal; in 710/t3ro Kafar 
broke through to the southern Deccan, aud for the 
first time Muslim armies were able to despoil the 
great Hindu temples of Ma‘bar. It was as a direct 
consequence of this victory that Ibn Battüta, who 
visited the Deccan in or about 239/1338, found the 
Dravidians of Ma‘bar under the rule of a Muslin, 
sultanate with its capital at Madurai (Gibb, op. cit. 
in BibL, 261-5). 

The success of Muslim arms in the southern Deccan 
was nevertheless to be shortlived. Within a few years 
of Malik KAfür's invasion, the independent Hindu 
kingdom of Vidjayanagar was established in 731/1336. 
Ma‘bar passed under the control of the rädjās of 
Vigjayanagar in 72/1370 (Thapar, op. cit, in Bibl, 
4, 325); under a succession of Hindu rulers, the region 
was to maintain its independence from the Muslim 
north until the equally short-lived conquest of the 
Mughal emperor Awrangzlb (g.0.) in the late 11th/16th. 
century. 

Bibliography: S. De Sacy (tt), Abdallaiif: 
Relation de l'Égypte, Paris 1810; Sir H. M. Elliot 
and J. Dowson, The history of India as told by its 
own historians: the Mukammadan period, London 
186727; Madras glossary, vol. ili of Manual of 
the administration of the Madras Presidency, 
Madras 1893; Sir H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, London 1903; Sir H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, London 1903, repr. 1968; Im- 
perial gasctteer of India}, xvi, 234 {f.; Sir H. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, 2nd, revised edition, 
London 1915-16; S. K. Aiyanagar, Sowth India and 
her Muhammadan invaders, Madras 1921; H, A. R. 
Gibb (tr.), Iba Battita: travels in Asia and Africa, 
London 1929; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 
Madras 1935-7; N. Venkataramanayya, Early 
Muslim expansion in South India, Madras 1942; 
S. Muhammad Nainar, Arab geographers’ knowledge 
of Southern India, Madras 1942; A. L- Basham, 
The wonder that was India, London 1954; Feng 
Ch'engchün, Hsi-yu timing ("Names of places 
in western regions"), znd ed., Peking 1957; P. 
Nambiar, Fine mats of Pattamadai, Census of 
96r, vol. IX (Madras), VIL-a-iv, Handicrafis and 
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(A. D, W. Fonnes) 

Au-MA‘BARI, Starx Zayn at-DIN B. ‘ABD 
at‘Aziz 3. ZAvN at-DIn 5. ‘ALL 8, AMAD, the 
author of Tulfat al-mudjahidtn fi bad abwal al- 
Purtukdliyyin, is said to have lived in Ponani, 
Malabar District (Kerala, India) during the rule of 
the ‘Adil Shah ‘All (965-88/1558-80), his patron, 
to whom he dedicated the book. The date of his 
birth or death is not known, but he wrote the work | 
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MABEYN 


ea. 985/1577. The Tubfat al-mudjdhidin deals with 
the geography of Southera India, and gives an 
account of Islam in Malabar and the Portuguese 
campaigns in India, It has an introduction and four 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the merits 
and necessity of diihid [q.. the second gives an 
account of the first appearance of Islam in Malabar 
[n2]; the third with the strange usages and customs 
of the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar, and the fourth 
is an historical account of the Portuguese 

from the time of their first arrival in Malabar in 
1498 A.D. up to 1583. This work, in the opinion 
of S. M, H. Nainár, might be different from the 
work of the same name from which Firighta took ex- 
tracts, but this needs further careful investigation 
(See T'ukjat al-mudjáhidin, tr., Introd., 7). 

‘The author was inspired to write the book for 
reasons given by him in his Preface: after tho 
spread of [sam in Malabar the Muslims had "dis- 
regarded the favours of Allah" and had “sinned and 
set up feuds among themselves." So Allih “empower- 
‘ed over them the people of Purtuleil from among the 
Ajrandi", who oppressed them for eighty years 
until the condition of the Muslims reached "the 
worst consequences of decay, poverty and humilia- 
tion." But neither they nor the resourceful rulers 
and the rich Muslims of Malabar cared to “repel the 
misfortune” or “declare a holy war" against the 
Portuguese, Hence, the author says, he “compiled 
this narrative with a view to inspire in the faithful 
the desire of fighting the worshippers of the Cross; 
for a holy war with them is an obligatory duty, 
because they invaded the territories inhabited by 
ihe Muslims ..." (Nainár, tr., 12-13). Obviously, 
the author wrote the book from a religio-political 
point of view to exhort the Muslims of Malabar to @ 
holy war against the Portngnese. His style is "very 
simple and direct without rhetorical ornament, yet 
he is not free from the affection of ornate style so 
common with most theologians who had steeped 
their minds in the Qur'an and Traditions" (Nainar, 
Introd., 7-8). 

Bibliography: In addition to Brockelmann’s 
EI! arce AL-Ma'sanl, see Tuhfat al-mujāhidin, 
an historical work in the Arabic language, Eng. tr, 
S. Muhammad Husayn Nainār, University of 
Madras 1942; edition by Hakim Shams Allāh 
Kädri, Hyderabad, Deccan 1931 (without the 
first chapter; Nainar, Introd., 4); an abridgement 
of the work (in Arabic) is included in a collection 
of some accounts on Islam in Malabar entitled 
Diawàhir abasK'ür wo-ghardib al-hikayR wa 'l- 
akhbár, etc. by Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Kidic b. 
al-Shaykh Yésuf b. Sayfi b. Mubyi ‘Din, dava, 
‘Travancore 1358/1939, 205-34. 

(S. MagsuL Auman) 

MABEYN (A. ma bayn “what is between”), in 
the organisation of the Ottoman palace, the inter- 
mediate appartments lying between the inner 
courts of the Sariy and the Harem, a place where 
only the sultan, the eunuchs and the womenfolk 
could penetrate and where the corps of select pages 
known as mábeyudiis, an élite group [rom amongst 
tbc forty khéss odalis, waited on the monarch for 
such intimate services as dressing and shaving him 
[see xis opA]. 

‘Till the end of the zth/17th century, the Mabey) 
diis were headed by the Silahdér Agha or Sword- 
bearer, as chief page. But under Almed IIL (r115- 
43/1703-30) there was a re-organisation of the palace 
service, involving the decline of the white eunuchs 
influence, elevation of tho Silalidàr Agha's position. 
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‘and depression to some extent of the Mabeyndiis, 
henceforth regarded as inferior to the principal pages 
of the Khas Oda or Privy Chamber, Hence there 
‘were now three grades of pages there: (1) the Bidakit 
Eskis or Superior A has (so-called because they wore 
a gilded or silverplated dagger, 61h, in their belts); 
(2) the Mabeyndjis; and (3) the Inferior Aghas, 
with no special designation, Writers from the later 
28th and 2th centuries, such as the Ottoman 
historian ‘At? and the European D'Ohsson, meation 
several specific offices held by the principal ones of 
twelve Mabeyndjis (thus numbered by D'Ohsson), 
headed by the Bask Cutadar or Head Valet, the 
Sirr Ratibi or Confidential Secretary (both stil 
highly influential because of their close contacts 
with the sultan), the Sarthe! Baskl or Chief Turban- 
folder, the Kalwedji Bashi or Chief Coffee-maker, etc. 
Dibliography: A. H. Lybyer, The government 

of the Otloman empire in the lime of Suleiman the 

Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, 78, 127; 

A. HL Uzuncargili, Osmanis devictinin saray teshildta, 

Ankara 1945, 327-8, 340 ff.; H. A. R. Gibb and 

H. Bowen, Islamic society and the west, i/2, London 

1950, 72, 80, 331, 338-9, 342. Sce also sInOn, 

ENDERON, KÄY ODA, SARAY. 

(C. E. Boswoxzu) 

MADAGASCAR, with its 627,000 km* the 
third largest island in the world, after New 
Guinea (785,000 km*) and Borneo (733,000. kin* 
Its area is slightly greater than that of France 
559,880 km*), of Belgium (30,000 km*) and of 
Holland (33,000 ki) combined. The large African 
island is oriented from north-north-east to south- 
south-west, measuring r,Go0 km at its greatest length 
and 580 km at its greatest width, with a coastal 
perimeter of 5,000 km. It has a population in excess 
of 8 million inhabitants which is increasing a! a 
fairly rapid rate (3.2 %) 

Although the Comoros (see KVMR) are entirely 
Muslim, Madagascar's Muslim population is confined 
to the north-west coastal region and the south-east, 
where the descendants of the first Muslims to arrive 
on the island remain. However, archaeological studies 
have shown that the Muslims of the Indian Ocean 
were the transporters of the initial African popula- 
tion, and were responsible for trade between the 
Great Island and the rest of the world from the 
roth to the 18th century. In the roth century, 
Indian Muslims engaging in commerce settled in 
their turn. 

In the religious sphere, Malagasy Islam bas al- 











ways tended to be absorbed by the traditional 


religion, to such an extent that continual contribu- 
tions are necessary for the maintenance of Muslim 
establishments. Most curiously, in the south-east 
of the island a tradition of Arabic-Malagasy manu- 
script writing is perpetuated. 

The island has been known by the names of 
al-Kumy by the Arabs; Bukini (literally, the place 
where there are (ni) Buki) by tbe Bantus of neigh- 
douring East Africa; Isle of St. Lawrence by the 
Portuguese who discovered it in 150 on the feast-day 
of this saint, ro August; and finally Madagescar, 
according to the narrative of Marco Polo. The un- 
vocalised spelling Jl 3p, je has given rise to the 
play on words djazirat al-tamar “Island of the 
Moon" which was employed by Portuguese historians 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and which apparently 
survived until the end of the roth century among the 
‘seafarers of Southern Arabi: 

"Tbe name of Kumir seems to figure for the first 
time in the Kitab Sfirat al-ard of Muhammad b, Masa 
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| al-Khwirazmt (d. 220/835 or 230/845), in the context 
of the famous “mourtain of Kumr” (djabal al-Kumr) 
which was believed to be the source of the Nile, 
But the interpretation as Djabal al-Kamar “mountain 
of the moon” was ancient as early os the oth century, 
| since it is encountered in the Spyoednvate of 
Ptolemy, whom the majority of Arab geographers and 
| al-Kh*árazmi im particular took as their model. 
| The mountain known as that of Kumr or the Moon 
is mentioned by all the Muslim geographers who 
have described East Africa. It is totally different 
| fom the homographic term Kumr, which in the 
17th century, as Trimiagham has shown, signifies 
the Great Island, but also the neighbouriug archipel- 
| age of the Comoros, which alone has retained this 
name to the present day. 

In his study on the A'ouen-louen zt les anciennes 
| navigations inleroctaniques dans les Mers du Sud 
ün JA, xiii-xiv [rọ19]), Ferrand suggested an asso- 
| ciation with the name of the Kmers and that of the 

EE E'un-lun of the Chinese texts, a daring as- 
sociation, even though these Chinese texts are by 
mo means ignorant of Africa. More interesting for 
our purposes would seem to be the comparison, 
by the same Ferrand, of Wak-wak (g.v.] with rahoaka, 

‘The term Buhi, which denotes Malagasy in Swa- 
| ili, and Bukini, Madagascar, have been audaciously 
| Hnked with Bugi (people of the Celebes) by J.C, 
| Hébert. In Madagascar, the term appears in literature 

fer the first time in 16:3, in the writing of the 

Portuguese Father Luis Mariano. 
‘The current name of Madagascar is revealed to 
us in the account of Marco Polo under the form Ma- 
leigascar (cf. The book of Ser Marco Polo, cà. H. Yule, 
revised and corrected H. Cordier, ii, rt fí.). As was 
demonstrated by Yule a long time ago, Marco Polo 
did not visit Madagascar, spoke of it only through 
hearsay and presented under this heading certain 
information relating to the neighbouring East 
| Africam coast. In this sense, the question may be 
regarded as settled. As Ferrand already indicated 
in studying afresh this chapter of Marco Polo, 
Madeipascor is without doubt a slighily incorrect 
compound of the Zangbdr type, to be amended to 
Madeigascar-bár, denoting "land of the Malagasy", 
in the same way that the former has the sense of 
“land of Zang or the Zangs" (cf. Trois étymologies 
malgaches, in Mémoires Soc. de Ling. de Paris, 
xiii [r90s-6]), This reconstruction is based on the 
| following facts: in the previously mentioned account, 
Father Luis Mariano tells of a kingdom in the 
south-east of Madagascar which he calls Afitacassi, 
Matacaci, Matacasi (or Matakasi). Three years later, 
im 1615, Father Almeida, travelling in the same 
| region, also mentions a kingdom of Matacassi. 
| In his Relation published in 1651 by Morisot (Rela- 
| tions véritables et curieuses de Visle de Madagascar 
Í et du Brësil, 10, 49, 99, t24, 127, 134), Cauche refers 

fo a province called Madégache and known by 
| others as Madegasse, whose inhabitauts he calls 
Malegasses and Mallegasses, He also employs the 
term Madagascarois, but in the broader sense of the 
inhabitants of the entire island, Flacourt (Histoire 
! de la. grande isle. Madagascar, 1661, 1) says: “The 
|. Island of Sainct- Laurens is called Madagascar by the. 
| geographers, Madecase by the inhabitants of the 
| ane, Mantas by Ptolemy, Cerne by Pliny... 
| 
i 








but its true name is Madecase". Later writers have 
all been inspired io a greater or lesser extent by the 
work of Flacourt; therefore, there is no purpose in 
hese variant readings 
Modugusi and Malagasi 





employing their testino 
"ay be reduced te hw 
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which correspond exactly to the two major categories 

of dialect: dialects with voiced dental (d) and dialects 
with liquid. dental (I). Tt is the latter form that 
huss prevailed throughout tho island, sometimes with 
the sibilant Malagdsi, sometimes with the fricative 
Malagdci. Both are paroxytones. Tn addition, the 
modern colloquial language frequently employs the 
abbreviated form gasy and even gasa, These ob- 
servations seem to justify the interpretation proposed 
above for the name of Madagascar which we owe to 
Marco Polo, E 

The doublet Malegiísi-Madagási, Malagisi-Mada- 
gsi remains obscure. According to the morphology 
of the language, it may represent a compound mala 
or mada gdsi which rescmibles nothing known, since 
it consists of the voiced form mada-gdsi, or of the 
unvoiced form noted by the Portuguese maia-Rési. 
Furthermore, it is not known whether this is a 
western Indonesian construction or 2 Bantu con- 
struction, Whatever the case may be, it is likely 
that herc we have a foreign tribal name, the origin 
of which, eastern or western, cannot currently 
be explained by reference to the ancient and modern 
language. 

The accomt of the Periplus of te Erythraean 
Sea, probably written by a Greek of Alexandria in. 
the 3rd century A.D., describes a voyage along the 
eastern coast of Africa as far a! the port of Rapta. 
Madagascar seems to be unknown to the author of 
the Periplus, and it is probable that it was still un- 
inhabited. Indonesian and African migrations seem to 
have populated the island only in the end or 3rd cen- 
turies of the Hidjra, at the carliest. 

In about the year 945, the island of Kanbalü, 
probably situated in the archipelago of the Comoros, 
was the object of invasions by marine pirates possi- 
bly based on Madagascar, The book of The marvels of 
India by Buzurg b. Sbahriyhr, a Persian of Rim- 
hurmuz, states in fact: "Iba Lakis tells me that he 
has seen the people of the Wakewik perform amazing 
things. It is thus that in 334/043-6, they came upon 
them in a thousand ships and fought them with 
the utmost vigour, without however 
their end, since Kanbaln is surrounded by 
defensive wall around which stretehes the water- 
filled estuary of the «ca, so that Kanbali ie at the 
ventre of this estuary like a fortified eitadel. When 
penple of the WakAVAK subsequently came ashore 
there, they asked them why they had come specific 
cally there and not elsewhore. They replied that this 
Was beeanse among them there were te be found 
products sought after in their country and in China, 
such as ivory, tortoise shell, panther hides anc 
zmiberpris, and because they were seeking out the 
Zandi, on account of the ease with which they 
endured slavery and on acount of their physical 
strength. They said that they had come from a 
distance of one year’s sailing, that they had pillaged 
islands situated six days! journey time from anbud 
and had taken possession of a certain number of 
villages and towns of Sofdla ef the Zandi, to say 
nothing ol others whieh they did not know. Hf 
these people spoke the truth and if their account 
was accurate, this would confirm what Tbn Lakis 
said of the islands of the Wak-wak: that they are 
situated opposite China”, Today there is a con- 
sensns that these pirates were Indonesians based in 
Madagascar who pillaged the Comoros and the 
coast of the Zand. 

Among the Arab geographers, the first detailed 
mention of the island of Kernr-Madagascar is supplied 
by the Kitab Nushat al-mushtäh fi 'khtiräh al-āfäh 















































(1154) of al-Sharif al-Ldrisi, who sometimes includ2s 
the large African island in the land of the Zan 
“The inhabitantsof the islands of Zabag = Sumatra, 
he says in the seventh section of the first chapter, 

nac to the land of the Zand} in large and small 
ships, and they use it for the sale of their merchan- 
dise, seeing that they understand one another's 
language” (B.N, ms. 2221, fol. 20 a, I, r5; the editor. 
of the Rook of Roger, NaplesRoine, i, 1970, 6t, 
reals al-Rinadj in place of al-Zabadj; cf. index of 
tbe Murüdi, sv. Zábadj) This passage is very 
important, because it shows that in the rath century 
contacts were maintained between the east and the 
west of the Indian Ocean and that mutual comprehen- 
sion was practised By the Indonesians settled in 
Madagascar on the one hand, and those natives of 
Indonesia on the other. 

In his MuSdjam, completed in 1224, Vakit merely 
says (iv, 174): “aleKumr is an islaad in the middle 
of the sea of the Zandj which contains no island 
larger than it. I comprises a large number of towns 
and kingdoms, Rach king makes war on the other. 
On the shores are found amber and the leaf al-Rumári 
(sic). This is a perfume; it is also called betel leat. 
Wax is also obtained from it.” The Kildb al- Mughtarik 
of the same author contains identical information 
borrowed from the MuSdjam (ed. Wiastenfetd, 
388); but the latter text has, more correctly, “the 
leai al-bumri”. 

Iba Satid (7th/z3th century [q..]) wrote a geo- 
graphical treatise, of which the Bibliothèque Na 
tionale of Paris possesses, under no. 2234, a copy 
once belonging to Abu "Lid and dating from. 
714/1314-15. This treatise contains an interesting 
association between the Asiatic peoples and the 
people of Kumr, which Ferrand summarises thus: 
“The Kumr, who have given their name to the 
mountain of this name situated in eastern Africa, 
are brothers of the Chinzse. They dwelt originally 
with the Chinese in the eastern regions of the world, 
that is to say, in the interior of the continent of 
Asia. Discord ‘haviag broken out between them, 
the latter drove the Kunis towards the islands. 
After a certain period of time, with dissension 
erupting among the Kumr who had emigrated to 
the islands, the king and his family omigrated 
again, made their way to the large island of Kumr 

Madagascar and the king established himself 
in a town of this large island called Kumriyya. 
These Kumr, having arrived on the large island, 
grew in mimber and proliferated in the various 
capitals of the island iu question; but now dissen- 
sions provoked a uew exodus aud a large number of 
them departed to settle in the south, at the com- 
mencement of the iuhabited territory, along the 
‘mountain range which bears their name.” (Ferrand, 
Relation de voyages, ii, 316 ff.). 

A contemporary of Ibn Safid, Dn al-Mudiàwir 
al-Shaybani of Damascus, wrote bis TaWkÀ al- 
Mustabsir in ca. 1230 (B.N. ms. 6021). In the 25 folios. 
which the author devotes to the history of Aden, 
there is mention in folio 72 a-b of voyages by the 
Kumr from their country of origin to Aden and, in 
particular, in 626/1228, from Madagascar to the coast 
of Africa and to Aden (cf. JA, xiii [r919], 469-83). 

The following authors al-Dimashki (ca. 725/1325), 
al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332), Abu ‘I-Fida? (1273-1331), 
Ibn khaldün (ea. 1325) and al-Makrizt (1365-1442) 
tell w« nothing of substanre about the island of 
Kumr. The towns which some of then place on the 
great African island are in fact situated in Ceylon 
or further cast, or are unidentifiable (cf. Ferrand, 
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Relations de voyages, il, index, s.vv. Komor and Komr). | 2 sdms (6 hours) sailing-time or more, as far as the 


Besides mentioning numerous towns, al-Dimashki 
tells of the presence on Kumr of the famous rik 
bird. This bird, which has haunted the legends of the 
Arabs of the Indian Ocean, is probably the aepyornis, 
a giant flightless bird which was exterminated by 
‘the Madagascans ca. 1500. 

In the oth/rsth century, the information supplied 
by Arab geographers is more reliable. ‘This no 
longer consists of learned treatises or compila- 
tions, but of "route-maps" written by navigators, 
the most eminent being Ibn Mádjid and Sulayman 
al-Mabri (g.vv.]. Ferrand was the first to draw atten- 
tion to the importance oí these documents in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris, and he published 
them in facsimile without French translation; before. 
him, this nautical data was known only from a second- 
hand Turkish text, the Mutit of Sayyid Ali, Today, 
for Ibn MAdjid, we are fortunate in having at our 
disposal the interpretation by Shuinovski relating 
to another manuscript, that of Leningrad, and the 
cartographical analysis of the navigators’ documen- 
tation made by Grosset-Grange, 

While admitting the interest of the nautical 
instructions of Ibn Madjid, Ferrand recognised that 
the information given by Sulaymén al-Mahrt was 
more precise, In fact, in his Umde Mahriyya, in 
chapter iv, which deals with the topography of the 
islands and the maritime routes along their coasts 
(ct. Instructions nautiques el routiers arabes ei portu- 
gais, ii, fol. 222), the following is stated: "We 
begin with the island of Kumr because it is a large. 
island which stretches along the coast of the Zandi 
and of Sufála. Its northern extremity is called Ras 
al-Milh (= Cape of Amber) ; it is situated at xr isba‘s 
from Na‘gh (aPy8 of the Great Bear = 8° 37° south 
approximately; true latitude approximately 11° 57’). 
Its southern extremity which is called Huta 
(= Cape Sainte-Marie?) is at 3 érba‘s from Na‘h 
(= 21°37" south, true latitude approx. 25° 38”), 
according to some, at t isha* from Na‘sh (= 24° sr^ 
south), according to others, This last latitude is 
the more exact, There is a difference of opinion (on 
the direction) of maritime routes along its coasts, 
because this island is far removed from inhabited 
Jand. As regards the direction of route on its eastern 
coasts, there are two opinions: according to some, a 
‘course should be set to south-west-one-quarter west, 
according to others, to south-west. There is a third 
opinion which recommends a course set to west, from 
one extremity of the island to the other. This last 
opinion is that of the anciont [masters of navigation). 
In my view, adds Sulaymün al-Mahri, it is possible 
that the route could be to west-south-west, to south- 
west-one-quarter west, to south-west, and in yet 
another direction, for two reasons: the first is 
that this is a large island, it has a long coastline 
and the route is equally long. The second reason 
is that the above-mentioned routes have not been 
verified, on account of the small number of jourusys 
which have been made to this island and the insuffi 
cient nautical data provided by those who have 
travelled there, Masters of navigation (mu‘allim) of 
the Zandi bave told me that the course on the eastern 
coast, from Rás al-Milh as far as the place where 
Nafsh is at 8 isba^s (— 13' 30 south), is to the south, 
and from this place to the southern extremity of the 
islands, to south-one-quarter-south-west. On the 
western coast, from Ras al-Milh to the place where 
Nash is at 6 isbas (= 16° 44°), the coast is entirely 
safe; from 6 ssba%s to its southern extremity, there 
is a rikk (“bank” or ,,shoal”) of a length of some 














coastal area. Between the island of Kumr and the 
coast [of East Africa) there are four large inhabited 
islands, close together, which are frequented by the 
peoples of the Zandj. The first of these islands is 
Angazidya (= Grand Comoro). It is at rr igba's 
and one-quarter from Na‘sh (= approx. 9° south: 
Mroni, the capital of Grand Comoro is at exactly 
11940" south). Between it and the coast [of East 
Alrica], there are 16 zims (— 48 hours) of travelling. 
The second, Mulàll (known to us as the island 
of Moheli), is at 1r ibas from Natsh (— 8" 37^ south, 
true latitude approx. r2*20; the third, Dumint 
(capital of the island of Anjouan), which is at 
11 (gba's from Na‘sh (= 8° 37" south, true latitud 
12° 13’) is to the east of Muláll; the fourth, Mawutü: 
(currently the island of Mayotte), is at ro ibus 
and one-half from Na‘sh (= 9°25’ south, true 
latitude 12°46’ 55"), To the cast of these islands, 
lies a large reef of rocks, at about 4 sims (= 12 hours) 
of travelling, called ‘A yn al-Bahr ("eye" or "source 
of the sea"). The ports of the western coast of Kumr 
are: Langüni (at 15* 17^ south), Sada (true latitude 
approx. 13°54") and Manzaladjt (currently the 
hay of Mabadzamba, of which the western extremity 
is at a true latitude of approx. 15° 12’). Those of 
the eastern coast are: Bandar Bani Isin8‘l (on the 
same latitude as Langént on the western coast) 
and Bimardh (currently Vohemar, at 15°21’ 15"). 
All these ports are dangerous [for shipping), with 
the exception of Langanf. Note that between Ras 
al-Milb and the coast of the Zandi there are 50 ams 
tso hours) of travelling, and that at 20 zdms 
60 hours) of travelling to the east of Ras al- 
Milh lies an inhabited island called Munawwara 
(one of the southern Maldives?) To the south- 
east of Kumr, lie numerous islands called Tir- 
rakhà (the Mascareignes group?); they are at 
12 sáms (— 36 hours) of travelling from the island 
of Kumr.” 

In his Kitab al-Minhadi alfäkhir (fol. 73b ot 
the same manuscript), Sulaymān al-Mahri provides 
3 second description of the island of Kumr which 
does not differ from the foregoing. Four pages pre- 
viously, in fol. 71 b, the same author mentions some 
other ports of the island of Kumr with their latitude 
calculated according to the elevation of the Great 
Bear: Island of Munawwara at 1x éba‘s; Bandar 
lemil or Ban! Ismicll, on the eastern coast and 
Lulangini or Langanl, on the western coast, at 
10 $bafs; Birmürüh, on the eastern coast, Anámil, 
on the western coast, at 9 ijbas; the island of 
amber (djasirat alSanbar), on the eastern coast, 
‘and Bandar al-Nüb on the western coast, at 8 isba‘s; 
‘Noshim (?), on the eastern coast, and Malawin (?), 
on the western coast, at 7 isba‘s; Manalcira, on the 
eastern coast (true latitude 22° 08" 30”) and Bandar 
{al-) ShuSban (port of the shoals), at 6 isba‘s; Bandar 
Hadida, on the eastern coast, and Bandar Kart, on. 
the western coast, at 4 $jha's; Wabaya (?) (according 
to the Turkish text of Sayyid ‘All; this name is 
illegible in ms. 2559), on the eastern coast, and 
Bandar Hit (or Hayt), on the western coast, at 
3 isba's; Bandar Hadüda (si), on the eastern 
coast, no name known on the western coast at this 
latitude, at 2 isba‘s; and Bandar Kis (or Kaws), 
on the eastem coast, and the bay of Kürl, on the 
western coast, at 1 ísba*. 

‘A number of these ports, including Sa*da, Manza- 
Jadjt and. Bimárüh have been rediscovered and have 
been subjected to archeological studies. Those of the 
north-west were also known through an oral tradition, 
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assembled in Madagascar itself by Commandant 
Guillain (Vérin, 1975, 89-92). 

In the light of recently discovered data, the 
settlement of Madagascar may be summarised as 
follows. Between 700 and 1000, Indonesians and 
Africans created through biological and cultural 
cross-breeding the proto-Malagasy civilisation in the 
north of Madagascar and, no doubt also, in the 
archipelago of the Comoros (especially at Mayotte}, 

From this period onward, Muslim seafarers of 
the Persian Gulf and the Hadramawt took part in 
migrations and in commerce, In particular, they 
taught navigation to the Sawabil peoples of the 
east coast of Africa, as a result of which Banta 
migrations were extended to the islands. The Muslims 
established after the roth century contacts between 
Sieaf and Subar on the one hand, and the Malagasy 
‘Comoran ports on the other. A green ceramic, called 
Sasano-Islamie, has been discovered at Irodo, in 
the far north of Madagascar, a site dated to the roth 
century by the RC r4 test. 

Between the r2th and r4th centuries, Muslim 
establishments frequented by the latter prolife 
rated, especially at Bemanevika, Ambariotelo and 
Mahilaka. The ceremics imported then were of the 
sgraffiato type, very similar to that of Takht-i 
Sulayman. The first stone-built mosques appeared 
at this time, as well as stone-built houses, fortifica- 
tions and well-shafts. At the turn of the r4th century, 
the influence of the Hadramawt became perceptible, 
corresponding no doubt to the monopoly control 
of the gold trade in the region by the Mahdali. 

The r4th and r5th centuries constituted a golden 
age for the Muslim settlements in Madagascar. 
The towns of Vohemar, Sada, Langánl (Manzaladil) 
and Kingani were particularly prosperous. They 
imported fabrics, pearls and Arab and Chinese 
ceramics. They exported rice, livestock, and chlorite 
slate. 

At the end of the 15th century, the Portuguese 
invaded the Malagasy coasts. They sacked Kiuginl, 
Sa‘da and Langini, Despite certain vicissitudes, 
the Muslim settlements of Madagascar were never to 
be subjected to the Portuguese crown. Progressively, 
commerce developed with other foreign nationals: 
French, English, Dutch and even Danish, 

In the 16th century, the slave trade became i 
portant. Settlements controlled by Malagasy sover- 
tigns, mostly Sakalava, but enlivened by native- 
born’ or immigrant Muslims, became intensely 
prosperous, African slaves were imported to Mada- 
gascar to cultivate the crops of Sakalava farmers; 
but, at the same time, Madagascans taken prisoner 
in the course of internal wars were exported to 
the Mascareignes (Filliot). In the x7th century, 
Langani declined, but commercial activity continued 
at Boeny. Vohemar was prosperous at this time, 
ut it too declined in the r8th century. In the 
second half of the x8th century, Boeny was sup- 
planted by Majungs which, together with Nosy Be, 
has remained a major commercial centre until the 
present day. Indian Muslims settled in Madagascar 
in the roth century in the course of trade missions 
to Majunga and Nosi Be. 

Malagasy Islam is active among the Antákerana 
and the new converts (moridy/murid), especially 
following the conversion of Tsimiaro in 1843. 

In the south-east, certain of the Antambahoaka 
and Antaimoro, possessors of sorabe (Arabico-Mala- 
gasy manuscripts) still respect the authority of 
Islam, while also practising Malagasy customs. 
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there should be counted the descendants of the for- 
mer inhabitants of the Muslim trading-stations of 
the north-west called Antalaotse. Among them live 
some Makos, more recent arrivals from Africa and 
many of them converted, These various Malagasy 
Muslim groups may be numbered at around 100,000. 
They live in the coastal towns, but also in the 
urban settlements of central and western Madagascar, 
the descendants of Indian Muslim immigrants. 
tS% of these Indians are Sunnis; some of these 
Sunnis have introduced a ceramic type from Sind 
which has gradually replaced the local Malagasy 
pottery of the north. 

Among the Shiq Indians, predominant are the 
Bohoás [g.».], the most numerous (about 5,000); the 
Khddias [4.7.] of whom some 2,500 arrived shortly 
after r900 with Amode Khódja by way of Majunga, 
but whose most active centre is at Morondava; 
and finally, the Agha-Khanites [see AGHA KHAN] 
(2,500), who arrived ca. 1885 and are linked to a 
remarkably structured international organisation, 

Among the foreign Muslims of Madagascar, there 
are a number of Somalis and Yemenis who have set- 
tled since the colonial period, and 25,000 Comorans 
who live mostly in the north-west, but no longer dwell 
in Majunga, which they evacuated following the 
tragic events of December 1976, 

The inhabitants of Madagascar all speak an Indo- 
nesian language modified by 2 Bantu substratum. 
Vérin, Kottak and Gorlin (1968) have acknowledged 
three groups of dialects, giving a separate place to 
the group of the north, apparently more isolated in 
ancient times than the centre-east and west-south 
groups. 

In the article on Madagascar in ET!, Ferrand 
clearly showed the lexical contribution of African 
in Malagasy languages. There is an old Bantu stock 
which could emanate from the language ancestral to 
Comoran and Swahili, but also from more recent 
borrowings from Swabili, at the time when, in the 
15th century, this language was commonly spoken 
in the Muslim coastal settlements. 

‘The basic vocabulary of Malagasy is 90% Indo- 
ncsian, but in addition to Bantu expressions, there 
exist some words of Sanskrit origin; scholars are 
divided as to whether this Sanskrit lexical stock 
was brought to the island by the original Indonesian 
immigrants, or was absorbed through later contact 
with Indian civilisations. 

Certain words of Arabic origin have made their 
way into Malagasy through the intermediary of 
Swahili (e.g. sokany, Ar. sukkdm “rudder”), But 
others have been introduced directly through 
borrowing. 

Among these borrowings from Arabic are the 
following: 

1. Some commercial terms, e.g. mizama (minam) 
"scales", but also the names of days of the week, 
described by Ferrand in the following terms: alat- 
sinainy, talata, alarobia, alakamisy, soma, asabotsy, 
alahady (Ar. abithnayni, al-thalathd, al-arbia? 
ai-kkamis, al-djum'a, al-sabl, al-ahad). It will be 
noted that the Arabic definite article has been 
retained for Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day and Sunday and omitted for Tuesday and Friday. 
The names of the days are given here in Merina 
dialect; the forms of the other dialects show only 
minor phonetic variations. 

2. The names of the twelve months in the dialect 
of the Merina and that of some other tribes reproduce 
the Arabic names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac: 














Finally, still among the Madagascans of old stock, | alahamady, adaoro, adizacaza, asorotany, alakasaty, 
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asambola, adimizana, elaharabo, alakasoy, adisadv, 
adalo and alohofsy, where the following arc recognised 
without difficulty: al-hamal, altas, abdjaxei", 
al-saratin, al-asad, al-sunbula, al-muizin, al-‘abrab, 
al-kaus, al-djady, al-dale and al-at. A fairly large 
number of tribes are aware of the Merina system, but 
still use names of months of Sanskrit origin which 
will be considered below. 

3. The names of thc 28 days of the month (thc 
south-eastern Madagascars at least formerly had a 
year of 336 days) which Fave been preserved for us 
by Flacourt (Histoire, 1961, 174), recall those of 
the 28 Arab lunar mansions (see ANWwA? and MANAzIL). 
In Madagascar, to avoid the fragmentation of man- 
sions, corresponding to the different signs of the 
zodiac, 3 mansions have been allotted to the rst, 
4th, 7th and roth signs, and 2 to each of the 8 others. 












Signs of the Zodiac Lunar mansion 
1. Alahamady: 
(al-Hamal) 1. Asharatainy al-Sharatani 
3. Alabotaini al-Butayn 
3 Azorza —— al-Thwrayyn 
1L. Adaoro. 
(al-Thawe) 4.Adabara — al-Dabarün 
S AMahaka — alHak'a 
III. Adizaoza. 
{al-Djawza?} 6, Alahana 
7. Azira 
1V. Asorotany 
(al-Saratin) 8. Anasara al-Nathra 
9. Atarafy alTart 
10, Alizaba al-Djabha, 
ete. 


‘The Arabic names of the lunar mansions have thi 
become the names of the 28 days of the Malagasy 
month. When mentioned in conjunetion with a day 
of the week, they take the place of the day of the 
week, which the Arabico-Malagasy texts very rarely: 
indicate by a figure. This method seems already to 
have fallen iuto disuse in the current language, and 
is hardly ever employed except in witchcraft, 

4- Shikili (dialectal variants sikily, sikidy: Ar. 
shakl “figuro") is the divinatory art. It has as its 
object the finding of remedies and is practised 
throughout the island, with miuor variations, between 
One tribe and another; sikidy, to use the form 
generally employed, is a direct derivation from the 
"iln al-raml "science of sand", or Arab geomancy 
(cf. the Kitab al-Fasl fi usil “lm al-raml of the shaykh 
Mubammad al-Zanati, Cairo lith. n.d.). 

Although today it constitutes nothing more than 
a precious relic, Arabico-Malagasy remains an essen- 
tial element of the patrimony of the Great Island. 
‘The manuscripts which exist emanate from the 
regions of Vohipeno and Fort-Dauphin. The most 
ancient are stored in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of Paris, but some also exist in various European 
countries (Norway especially}, and naturally enough 
in the Malagasy Academy, as well as in the region 
of Vohipeno (south-east). 

At the beginning of the roth century, the king 
Andrianampoinimerina invited some Antaimoro 
sootbsayers to the court of Tananarive, including 
the eminent Andriamahazonoro. Arabico-Malagasy 
was thus held in high regard in Tueriaa until the 
beginning of the reign of Radama I. The latter 
subsequently had the Latin alphabet adopted for 
the writing of Malagasy. 

‘The enterprise of adapting the Arabic alphabet 
to the transcription of Malagasy was both delicate 























and difficult; it has however been successfully 
achieved under satisfactory conditions. ‘The Malagasy 
phonemes b, d, /, A, l, m, nr, r, 5, have been tran- 
scribed by their Arabic equivalent; d is represented 
by a subpointed ». The other phonemes are rendered 
thus; Malagasy g by ¢; # guttural by ¢ and some- 
times by ¢; the group rig also by È; the phonemes 
dr and ir, s in the English drive and travel (they 
are pronounced further back in the non-Merina 
dialects), generally by 3, sometimes by 5 with a 
tanwin (for example antrendr y "date-palm" is rendered. 
by 7j and only the context indicates whether ; 
should be read dr or tr; Malzgasy t, by sub-pointed 
|; the phoneme ts, by Arabic &; Malagasy v, by s, 
but Arabie „> is also pronsunced v; Arabie oliy 
ramadan, Malagasy ramava; Malagasy : by s 
pronounced #: g zeza "small child”; the phoneme 
dz, by c and in modern Arabico-Malagasy sometimes 
by 3, The non-Semitic Islamised peoples who have 
adopted the Arabic alphabet and have found it 
necessary to transcribe the occlusive p, have resorted 
to various notations, The Malays have rendered 
it by J. Tho Persians, and following their example, 
certain Muslims of the Comoro archipelago, by i 
the Swahilis of East Africa by +. The Malagasies 
adopted an unexpected solution; until the 18th 
century they rendered p by .5, meaning .»surmount- 
ing by a vertical taskdid, then by. Unlike in Malay, 
each letter is vocalised, which facilitates the reading 
of Arabico-Malagasy texts, in spite of graphical 
variants which are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

The Arabico-Malagasy alphabet was formerly used. 
over a fairly wide geographical area; it is currently 
employed only on the south-eastern coast, where 2 
great many natives were still using it at the end of 
the roth century, The Malagasy Muslimns of the north- 
west and west rather employ the Arabico-Comoran or 
Arabico-Swahili alphabets. The latter represents by 
© a tr identical to the Malagasy tr, but this (orm. 
is current only in the island of Anjouan. The dialect 
of this island possesses a 4, the transcription by & 
of the č of Persian and Turkish. The other Arabic 
letters ó, g g d.j, ar. uA, b, 3, are not encountered 
in Malagasy except in mentions of Arebic words 
and they are pronounced respectively 5, &, k, dz, 
2,5, v, 2, and k. 

Ferrand did a great deal of work on the Arabico- 
Malagasy manuscripts; his researches have been 
pursued by Gautier, Julien, Mondain, Faublée, 
Ramiandrasoa, Munthe and especially Dez, who has 
recently completed a vocabulary with which he 
intends to decipher and transcribe, with the aid 
of F. Viré, B.N, ms. 26. 

Madagascar, having integrated harmoniously in 
its civilisation African, Indonesian, Arab and 
European elements, today practises in the context 
of its international relations a policy of worldwide 
contacts. In this manner, the Great Island maintains 
close relationships with numerous Arab and Muslim 
countries. 
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AL-MADA"IN, “the cities" (pl. of al-madina), 
the Arabic translation of the Aramaic Mahz® or 
Medinatha referring to the Sasanid metropolis 
on the Tigris about 20 miles southeast of Baghdad 
where several adjacent cities connected by a floating 
bridge stretched along both banks of the river. This 
was the imperial administrative capital, the winter 
residence of the king, the home of the Jewish Exilarch 
and the seat of the Nestorian Catholikos, Among the 
mixed population of Aramaears, Persians, Greeks, 
and Syrians were Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians. 
‘The residential, industrial and commercial zones of 
the metropolis were interspersed with palaces, villas, 
parks, gardens, ceremonial buildings, monuments, 
and large open areas, 

Although tradition names seven cities, there were 
really four or five main population centres in the 
late Süsinid period. The oldest city on the east bank 
was Ctesiphon, founded by the Parthians in the ast 
century B.C. and called "'the old city" (al-madina al- 
talika) by the Arabs. The old royal residence called 
“the White Palace" (Kase al-abyad) was here and this 
city was a local administrative centre. Next to it, 
the sprawling, unwalled residential district of 
Aspanbur grew up in the late Sásánid period, with 
its great ceremonial hall (Iun Kisril), palace com- 
plex, bath, treasury, possibly a mint, game preserve. 
and stables. About three miles away, Khusraw 1 
founded the city of Veh Antiokh-i Khusraw in 540 
A.D. where he resettled the captives taken trom 
Antioch in Syria, Called al-Romiyya by the Arabs, 
this town had its own hippodrome and bath, was a 
local administrative centre and had a population 
‘of 30,000 in the late 6th century. 

On the west bank stood the round, walled city of 
Veb-Ardashir founded by Ardashir I in ea, 230 A.D. 
and called Behrasir by the Arabe, Mahozà by Jews 
and KOkhé by Christians, This city was mainly 
commercial and industrial, a local administrative 
ceatre west of the Tigris with its own mint, and the 
location of the cathedral church of the Cathotikos. 
Heavily populated by wealthy Jews, it was also 
the residence of the Exilarch, Parts of this city had 
been abandoned by the 6th century. Sübàt, about 
three miles south of Veb-Ardashir guarding the 
bridge over the Nahr al-Malik where it met the 
Tigris, is sometimes included in the metropolitan area. 

When al-Madiin fell to the Arabs in Safar 16/ 
March 637, tbe Sásiaid royal family, nobles, and 
army had fled. Some soldiers were captured there, 
along with huge amounts of booty from the royal 
treasures. The people in the White Palace made 
peace with Sa'd b. AbI Wakkis for the payment of. 
tribute (djizya), which terms were extended to the 
rest of the population, while the people of al-Rümiyya 
made their own peace terms. Sa'd occupied the 
White Palace and quartered his army in empty 
houses. When the soldiers settled in permanent 
quarters at Küfa, they took the doors from their 
houses in al-Madain with them. 
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The native population of al-Madain was fairly 
stable immediately after the conquest, There were 
Persian notables (daldkin) there in 37/657. The 
Exilarch and Catholikos remained there and by the 
late rstjearly 8th century it was also a Manichaean 
centre. The main change was the replacoment of 
the Sisinid upper classes by a small Muslim Arab 
garrison posted from Küfa [300 horsemen in 43/663, 
1,000 in 76/695) and led by Küfan notables (ashrd/), 
the tribal leaders of Azd and prominent early Muslims 
(buyatat al-mis) who married local women at first 
and acquired loca! land. Their Friday mosque was in 
Madinat al-‘Atika, 

In the early Istamic period, al-Madà^in was con- 
sidered the key to the Kafan territory because it con- 
trolled the main road to the east and served as the 
administrative centre for the Diyala region (ard 
Diukhä) under the governor of Kfa, Salman al- 
Fárisi, who died there in the caliphate of SUthman 
(23-35/644-56), was an early amir. Hudhayfa b. al 
Yamin, the first fiscal agent there under “Umar, 
established the tax rates for ard Djukh@ and died 
at al-Mad@in in 36/657. However, early Muslim 
governors at al-Mada#in often combined the respon- 
sibilities for war, worship and finance, and resided 
in the White Palace, A-Madina al-‘Atlka was also 
a mint for post-reform Umayyad dirhams. 

Because of their Küfan connections, the Muslims of 
al-Madi’in appear consistently as pro-CAlid and anti- 
Khārigii. Sa*d b. Mas“id, ‘All's governor 36-40/656- 
660 secured the city against the Khawáridi in 37/657, 
In 41/661 al-Hasan b. “AN retreated there and stayed, 
in the White Palace before coming to terms with 
Mu*awiya. In 43/664 the governor, Simák, prevented 
the Khawarid) of al-Mustawrad from crossing to the 
eastern city from Behrasir. The Muslims of al- 
Mada?in supported the *Alids in the second fitna 
and in 65/684 Sa‘d b. Hughayfa, an early Addé there, 
joined the "Penitents" of Sulaymán b. Surad with 
170 Shi*is from Küfa who had settled in al-MadA?in. 
The Shicis of al-Mad3?in suffered the consequences. 
of their partisanship later when the Azárika Khawi- 
ridj sacked the city in 68/687 and massacred the 
Muslim population. The city was also occupied by 
habib in 76/696. By the and/8th century, the 
hiis of al-Madá"in were extremists (ghuldt). The 
Harithiyya sect which believed that whoever knew 
the Imam could do as he liked was founded there and 
supported the ‘Alid rising of :26/744. Tho extremist 
Ishākiyya sect was there in the 4th/roth century. 

Although al-Mangiir (r36-58/754-75) stayed briefly 
at al-Rimiyya, where Aba Muslim was in 137/754 
killed, al-Madiin declined in political and commer- 
cial importance after the foundation of Baghdad 
in 145/762, Most of the population, the Catholikos 
and the Exilarch moved to Baghdad. The White 
Palace was partially demolished by al-Mansür, and 
although he ordered it to be rebuilt in 158/775, it 
remained ruined. Its demolition was completed by 
al-Muktafl (289-95/902-8) in ca, 290/903, and the 
materials used to build the Tadj palace at Baghdad. 
By the 3rdjoth century, al-Mada%in’s importance 
‘was more agricultural and the position of tadi there 
tended to be combined with that of Baghdad and 
other places, although the tombs of Salman near the 
Iwan and of Hudhayfa near the river had been built 
at Aspünbur by then. By the 4th/roth century, al- 
Rümiyya was deserted, but the rest of the town on 
the cast bank was a flourishing suburb of Baghdid, 
with brick buildings, markets and two Friday 
‘mosques, while there was a large fire temple on the 
west bank. 
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‘There was still a small town on the east bank in | 


the 6th/r2th and 7th/13th centuries. The office of kddi 
was held by local people and the tomb of Saimin was 
visited annually on 15 Sha'bán by Sunn! barbers of 
Baghdad and on variable dates by ShI'is. There was a 
village of Imam Shi*t farmers on the west bank and 
coins found at Tell Baruda conirm settlement at 
Behraslr as late as the 7th/x3th century. Behrasir 
remained a small SbKT town in the Sth/r4th and 
gth/rsth centuries. 

The tomb of Salman was rebuilt by the Ottoman 
sultan Murid IV (1032-49/r623-40) and restored in 
1904-5. The village of Salmān Pik has grown up 
around the tomb in the modern period, with kkáns 
for Shi“ pilgrims who often stop there when visiting 
the other ‘Irak! shrines. 

On 22-3 November r9r5, in the battle of Ctesiphon, 
the Turks defeated the Anglo-Indiau army of General 
Townshend, stopping its advance towards Baghdad 
at a line east of the ruins of the Iwan. 

Bibliography: The main sources for the 
topography of al-Madain are Procopius, Wars, i, 
14; Ya*übi, K. al-Buldan, 321; Tabarl, i, 898, 
959-60, 819, ii, 982; Dinawari, 70-1, 163, 376; 
Kazwinl, Athàr al-bilád, ed. Wüstenfeld, 303; and 
Yaküt, Buldi, i, 768, iv, 446-7. Modern histori- 
cal and topographical studies begin with 
the review of Arabic sources and European 
traveler's accounts by Father Anastase the Car- 
melite, Suludn al-asrà fi Iwan Kisra, in al-Mashrib, 
¥ (1902), 673-81, 740-6, 780-6, 834-40 and M. 
Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien nach den 
arabischen Gecgraphen, Leiden goo-t, ii, 246-79, 
followed by his Seleucia und Kiesiphon, in Der 
Alte Orient, xvi (1917), then by E. Herzfeld and 
T. Sarre, Archdeologische Reise im Enphrat- und 
Tigris Gebiet, ii, Berlin 1920, 47-76, and by 
Meyer, Selewkia und Ktesiphon, in Mitteilungen 
der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Ixvii (April 1929), 
127. J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien im 
Zeitaller des Talmuds und des Gaonats, Frankfurt 
a. M. 1929, 161-77, contributed information on 
the Jews of the city. The most important recent 
treatments are those by J. M. Fiey, Topographie 
chrétienne de Mahoze, in L'Orient Syrien, xii (1967), 
397-420; idem, Topography of al-Ma in 
Sumer, xxiii (1967), 3-38; and by §. A. al-‘Ali, 
al-Madd@in fi ‘I-masédir al‘arabiyya, in Sumer, 
xxii (1967), 47-65; partially translated "into 
English as Al-Maddin and iis surrounding area 
in Arabic literary sources, in Mesopotamia, itiviv 
(1968-9), 417-39. 

On tbe question of mints at al-Mada’in, see 
H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaies museimanes 
de la Bibliothèque Nationale: Khalifes orientaux, 
Paris 1887, ro2; J. Walker, 4 calalogue of the 
Arab Sasanian coins, London tot, xcli; F. D. J. 
Paruck, Sésdnian coins, Bombay 1924, 139, 144, 
158-9, 1867; R. Gübl, Sasanidische Numismatih, 
Brunswick 1968, 80-2, 84; idem, Der Sasinidische 
Miinsfund von Seleukia (Véh-Ardalir) 1967, in 
Mesopotamia, vi (1973-4), 246-8, 232-3. 

For the conquest of al-Mada?in by the Muslims, 
see Baladhurl, Futüh, 262-5, 277; Ya'kübl, Tarikh, 
ii, 165; DInawarl, 133; Tabarl, i, 2357-8, 2424-35. 
2439742, 2451, 2497; Ibn al-Atbir, iii, 396-403; and 
Yakt, i, 769, iv, 446. On Muslim settlement and 
early administration, see Abü Yüsuf, K. al- 
 Kharádj, Caiso 1382, 48; Ibn Sad, K. al-Tabapá, 
vi, 8-9, 65, villa, 64, 66; Ya'kübi, Tarikh, ii, 218; 

arl, i, 2374-5, 2463, 2645, 3259, 3365, 3372, li, 
2, 39) 46, 57, 504, 561, 635, 899, 929, 979-80, 982, 
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1069; Dinawari, 163, 218; and Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, cd. Fiuegel, 334. For ‘Alid and Shit 
connections and Khárilil attacks, see Dinawari, 
218; Tabari, i, 3250, 3366, ii, 2, 30, 504, 561, 755, 
886-7, 892, 949; Nawbakhtl, A. Firak al-Sha, 
29; al-Khatib, Ta*rikh Baghdad, vi, 380-r; and 
L. Massignon, Salman Pak et les prémices spirituel- 
les de l'Islam Iramien, Tours 1934. On the period 
Of decline, see Tabari, iii, 320, 385; Masfüdi, 
Murüdi, i, 200; al-Istakhri, K. Masdlik al- 
maméiik, 96; Ibn Hawkal, K. Sarat al-ard', 244; 
Mukaddasi, Ahsan aliabasim, 122; Ibn Rusta, 
al-AVét al-nafisa, 186; Yakat, i, 109, 809, il, 
867; and Kazwinl, dihdr, 303, 

The results of the first real archaeological ex- 
cavations at thissite may be found in O. Reuther, 
Die Ausgrabungen der deutschen Kiesiphon- 
Expedition im Winter, 1926-9, Berlin 1930; idem, 
The German excavations at Ciesiphon, in Antiquity, 
lii (1929), 434-51; E. Kühnel and F. Wachtsmuth, 
Die Ausgrabungen der zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition 
(Winter 1931/32), Berlin 1933; J. Upton, The 
Expedition to Ctesiphon 1931-32, in Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxvii (Aug. 1932), 
188-97; and J. H. Schmidt, L'expédition de Ctési- 
phon 1937-32, in Syria, xv (1934), 1-23. The recent 
work of the Italians is published in the journal 
Mesopotamia, starting in 1966, and there is a 
summary of the work by the ‘Iräķisin T, Madhlüm, 
al-Madá'in (Tisfán) 1970-1971, in. Sumer, xxvii 
(1972), 129-46. The results of the Italian expedi- 
tions have been summarised by A. Invernizzi, 
Ten years’ research in the Al-Mada’i d 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, in Sumer, xx: 
167-75. (M. Sreck - [N. Moron y]) 
ALMADA'INI, *AuI s. MunawwAD s. Asp 

ALLAH m. Anl SAvr, Ast "L-Hasaw, early Arabic 
historian, was born, according to his own informa- 
tion, in 135/752 (Fikrist, 100). Little is known about 
his life. He was a client of Samura b. Habib b. “Abd 
Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf, ie. of the Companion ‘Abd 
abRabmán b. Samura [92]; according to Fihrist, 
Yor, al-Madiint dedicated a monograph to him. 
Al-MadüPini, who was in Basra in 153/70 (see al- 
Dithiz, al-Bayám wa 'L-abyim, ii, Cairo 1397/1948, 
93), later went to al-Madà'in and Baghdad at an 
unknown date. It is also unknown whether his nisba 
originated from a stay in al-Madi?in or whether such 
fa stay was derived írom an already-existing nisba. 




















| The same nisba îs in any case also carried by ‘Utba 


b, ‘Abd Allah, grandson of ‘Abd al-Rabmān b. 
Samura (Yäkůt, i, 644). Al-Madsiat is explicitly 
said to have been a pupil of the Muttazili Mufammar 
b. Abbadal-Sulami (d. 215/830) of Basra, who lived in 
Baghdad (see Ibn al-Murtadá, TabaRdt al-Mu*tazila, 
Beirut ro6r, 54); elsewhere (ibid., r40) he is counted 
among the people of Kitfa. It is indeed possible 
that he stayed also in this city, because there are a 
great number of Küfan people among his informants. 
He found a friend and patron in the musician and 
scholar Ishak b, Ibrahim al-Mawsill (d. 235/850 
[g.vJ}, in whose house he is said to have died. The 
data on the year of his death in Baghdád vary; 
215/830, 224/839, 225/840, 228/843 (Fihrist, 100 
al-Tabarl, iii, 1330; al-Mas'üdi, Murádj, vii, 287, — 
§ 2973; Yakot, Udabd?, v, 309 fL; Ta'ribh Baghddd, 
xii, 53). Since he is said to have died over 9o years 
old, as Yakat (iv, ars) still mentions him for the 
year 226/841, and since his great historical work on 
the caliphs (see below) is said to have treated of the 
reign of al-Mu*tagim (215-27/833-42), the year 228/843 
seems the most probable (see G. Rotter, Zur Uber- 
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lieferung einiger historischer Werke Mad@inis in 
Talaris Annalen, in Oriens, xxili-xxiv [1970-1], 104). 

‘Al-Mad@ini, a highly productive scholar with 
many-sided interests, wrote more than 200 works (sec 
Fihrist, 101-4; Yakat, Udaba?, v, 312-8; Y. al-"Tshsh, 
alKhalib al-Baghdadi, mwarrikh Baghdad wa- 
smubaddithuhd, Damascus 1364/1945, index; P. Sbath, 
Choix de livres qui se trouvaient dans les biblio- 
thèques d'Alep (au NIII siècle), in Mémoires de 
TImsibui d'Égypte, xlix, Cairo 1946, index). An 
important part of his works deals with historical 
subjects, reaching from the origins of Islam until 
his own days. In treating the genealogy of the Ku- 
raysh, pre-Islamic items are brought together 
with Islamic ones. He is concerned aot only with the 
maghési of the Prophet, but also with his settle- 
ments, sermons, peace treaties, envoys and corre 
spondence. The events during the period of the four 
rightly-guided caliphs have his interest no less 
than the history of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, 
the conquests as well as the marriages of the asira/. 
He wrote about the akhbār of poets and singers, 
dealt with geographical items like al-Madina and 
mountains and valleys in its neighbourhood, but al- 
so with (famous) fools, traitors, with coinage and 
exchange of money, with miserliness and jealousy, 
with animals in general and horses in particular. 
Only two works, the Kitab al-Murdifat min Kuraysh 
and the Kitth al-TaSisi (two djus's) (see below) 
have come down to us as separate manuscripts. 

To Muslim scholars, al-Madiini was a great and 
extremely reliable specialist in the adr. On thc 
‘one hand, this can be deduced from their opinion 
about him. Abmad b. al-Harith al-Kharraz (see below) 
for instance transmitted that scholars considered al- 
Madi'ini as the authority on. Khurásán, Hind and 
Fars (Fihrist, 93, 1.23). According to al-Marzubaui 
(Nar al-kabas al-mukHaser win al-Muktabas, Beirut 
1384/1964, 182 ff), “He who aspires to (knowledge 
of] the a&hbar al-Islam should keep to al-Mada’int’s 
works", Abü Zakariyya^ al-Azdi (Ta'Wh Mamsil, 
Cairo 1967, 25) considered him an authority in the 
field of the history of the Prophet and the akibar 
of the Arabs, while al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (a?siky 
Baghdad, xii, 55) adds: "... also [im the field ofi 
their genealogy, the futih, the maghds? and the 
transmission of poetry". On the other hand, the high 
esteem in which al-MadIPinl's oeuvro was held may 
be seen from the quotations in the works of many 
Muslim scholars. Appearing with his kunya, nisba, 
ism or as Ibn Abi Sayf, al-Madà'ini’s naine is in the 
earlier period mostly mentioned in connection with 
an isnád, later together with the respective book- 
title. ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682) is 
‘one of the last authors to quote him in his Khisdrat. 
abadab. Muslim scholars were interested mot only 
in al-Madiin's historical works, but also in his 
books on adab, geography, zoology and poetry. For 
further information, see Badri Muhammad Fahd, 
Shaykh al-abhbariyyin Abu "I-Hasam. al-Mada"ini, 
Nadiaf 1075, 41 f. 

‘While al-Mad@int was an historian by interest, 
his working method was that of a muladdith: from 
works or accounts of others he chose those parts 
which seemed appropriate to him, and with those 
building-stones of varying size he composed his book. 
‘These selected picces of information are sometimes 
preceded by isndds which go back to eye-witnesses 
or contemporaries of the event in question, some- 
times by isnads which contain only his immediate 
source and eventually its authority or transmitter. 
This procedure is certainly to a high extent pos- 


























tulated already by the working method of his source; 
in opposition to Abd Mikhnaf for instance, ‘Awana 
b. al-Hakam (g.2.] hardly ever gives isudds which go 
back io the account of au eye-witness. Sometimes 
isndds even fail altogether, and this again may depend 
ou the nature of the source at our disposal in which 
al-Mada?inf is quoted. Even in passages where al- 
Mada?int summarises the accounts of several author- 
ities (see al-Tabarl, il, 1236, 1286, 1308, Iii, 33), or 
in an adab work like the Kifáb al-Ta‘dzi, the style 
of giving information does not change; there is only 
the detailed rendering of the events without com- 
mentary. Not the subtle saying or the polished turn 
of speech seems to be important, but the historical 
framework in which the words quoted were uttered. 
Al-Mas%Gdi pertinently compares al-Madaini with 
the latter’s contemporary al-Djahiz when mentioning 
al-Diabie’s death (Mwridj, viii, 33f = 8 3149): 
“Among the transmitters (rui) and scholars no one 
has written more books than he (al-Diábiz). To be 
sure, al-MadiinI too has written very much, but he 
limits himself to reproducing what he has heard, while 
the works of al-Diabiz—notwithstanding their well- 
known [dogmatic] deviations—illuminate the mind 
[of the reader] 

The variety of al-Mad@%inf's interests brings 
about the fact that he refers to a considerably 
larger group of authorities than Aba Mikhnaf, the 
historian of the preceding generation with whom he 
may be compared in that their working methods show 
resemblances. But when describing events which are 
interrelated through causality, he apparently relies 
on a smaller number of authorities. He then depends 
0n works of, among others, Awana b. a!-Hakam, Abi 
Mikhaaf, Abà Bakr al-Hudhalt (Sulmá b, “Abd Allāh 
d. 159/775 ei var, see Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib al- 
Haydarabad 1325-7, xii, 45), al-Mubārak b, 
Fadila (d. 164/780, see ibid, x, 28 if), Hammad 
b. Salama (d. 167/783, see ibid., ii, 11-6), Abu 
'-Yakzān (see GAS, i, 266 ff.; for the list of his 
works, sec: Fihrist, 04), al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi and “AII 
. Mudjahid. But, as is shown—among other things— 
by the descriptions of interrelated events, he also 
makes use of earlier works by authorities who have 
not yet become renowned to us as historians, 

As direct transmitters of al-Madiin?'s works 
are mentioned Abmad b. al-Harith al-Kharraz al-Kafi 
(who is said to have heard the reading of all the 
books of al-Madéini, see Yakut, Udaba?, i, 407 f£), 
Aba Bakr Ahmad b. Abi Khaythama (who is reported 
to have learnt from him all about the ayyam al-nas, 
see ibid, 12811), and al-Harith b. Abi Usima 
(ibid.), Al-Baladburt [9.v.], Umar b. Shabba (4. 
Khalifa b. Khayyát [see tw. KHAYYAT AL-"USFURI] 
and Jshak b. Ibráblm al-Mawsill {¢.v.] also prove to 
be his direct transmitters. 

In the quotations from al-Mada'in!'s works there 
are parallel passages which are nevertheless divergent. 
from one another. In order to explain this it should be 
kept in mind that, during his long life as a scholar, 
al-Mada@ini certainly revised and completed his 
earlier works in later years, and that they have 
been transmitted as such. The material is overlap- 
due to the fact that he wrote monographs on 

ividual persons (like for instance the Kitab Akiba 
a-Hadidjádi b. Yüsw) or on separate subjects 
like for instance the Kidd al-Ta‘ast, in which 
al-Hadidjádi b. Yüsuf is also taken into account), 
‘as well as compendia (like the Kitab Akkbar al- 
bhwlafi? al-kabir). It is possible that al-Madi"inl 
himself is responsible for the different forms and 
lengths with which material appears in the various 
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passages (see also Rotter, op. cit, 127 ff). Atten- | 383; other citations in al-Mubarrad, op, ¢it., 209 n.); 


tion should further be paid as to whether the quo- 
tations under consideration are introduced with anna, 
for this always indicates that the wording has been 
revised or summarised (sce U. Sezgin, Ab@ Mibua/, 
Leiden 1971, 92). 

The two works which have been preserved 
ace: Kitdd al-Murdifét min Kuraysh, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Salim Hardin, in Nawadir al-mabhpajat, i, Cairo 
1951, 5780, and Kitab al-Tadsi, ed. by lbtisüm 
Marhün al-Saffar and Badri Mubammad Fahd, 
Nadjaf 1391/1971. A great number of quotations from 
the latter work are also found in the Kildb al-Taast 
of al-Mubarrad (4. 286/899), ed. Mubammad Dibádii, 
Damascus 1396/1976 (see Index), so that those parts 
which have not been preserved in the manuscripi of 
al-Madinf’s work can be reconstructed. In the two 
dius which have come down to us, the author uses 
isnáds and refers to ca. 8o authorities (a few trans- 
mutters, other scholars and mainly persons who can 
be traced in al-Tabari's Ta?righ), mostly just for one 
quotation. From a comparison with al-Mubarrad's 
work, it becomes clear that al-Madini compiled 
from’ abundant historical material about the way 
in which the caliphs, prominent and learned ment 
sought consolation, for themsalves or for others, for 
the death of a close relative or friend; poems, philo- 
sophical or lexicographic explanations are hardly 
found. One aspect of al-Mada"inl's working method, 











throwing at the same time some light on the great | 


number of his works, becomes clear. Since he men- 
tions several times people like al-Hadidjadi b. Yasuf, 
lyas b. Mu‘awiya and Mubammad b. Sirin, it may 
rightly be assumed that this material was also to 
be found in the monographs which he wrote on these 
men, The description of the epidemics of the plague 
were certainly also found in the AKhbdr aL[ü'üm 
(see below) quoted by al-Mubarrad, 

‘Al-Mad@int's works quoted by later authors, with 
named titles, include: X. al-Faradj bad al-shidda 
(A. Wiener, in IsL, iv [1913], 27 (al-Khatm. 
wa) "l-rusul (Ibn. Hadjar, 5dba, i, 205, 264, 764, 
fii, xor8); K. abSamir (akTanükll, Faradi, 
174); K, al-Djawābät (K. al-A ghani, Cairo 1927, xv 
176; al-Hamdáni, MaAMasar K  al-Duldtn, 39-40); K. 
Akhbir Thakif (Ibn. Hadjar, I5ába, iii, 1258); K. al- 
Nisi? al-ndshicat (al-Baghdadl, Khisána, i, 479-9 
iv, 366-7, = ? al-Nawakib wa 'I-nawéghis, ibid., i, 
10, 8, and al-Husri, Dhayl Zahr al-ådäb, Cairo 1353, 
283-5, = ? K. a-Nisi? al-favérik, in. Khisana, i, 
4o); K. Ummahát al-kilafi? (Ibn Abi "I-Hadld, 














Sharh Nahdj al-balgha, Cairo 1368/1939 ff, xi, 69); ' 


K. al-A Math (ibid., xi, 44-6; Ibn Ma'süm, ai- Daradjá! 
ai-rafi'a, Nadjaf 1381/1962, 6-8); K. al-Djamal (Ibn 
Abi 'l-Hadid, Sharh, i, 253, 256, Vi, 215, iX, 113, 115, 
317; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-thd al-farid, iv, 318 ff.; al- 


Tabari, cf. Rotter, op, cil., ris f; U, Sezgin, Abù | ( 






1021£); K. Şiffin (Ibn Abi 'Il-Hadid, 
ii, 246, 268, vi, 134-6); K. al-Khawāridj 
K., Abhbār al-bilā‘ (wa 'I-ahrád) (al- 
j, ii, 70; Ibn Mākālā, Jžmāl, Hayda- 
198); K. Zakan Lyas (b. MuSdwiya) 
(al-Maydánl, Madjmat al-amihál, i, 120); Nawddir al- 
(al-Tawbidi, al-Basdir, ii, Joo-1, and 795- 
62); Akhbär Zufar b. al-Häritk (Yäkķüt, iv, 369; al- 
Balädhuri, Ansáb, v, 303-4); Akkbar al-tain (al- 
Mubarrad, in K. al-Taási, 209, and also im ibid., 
211, 216, 218, perhaps furtber 210 [from al-Mad&'inl, 
also in al-Tanükhi, Faradi, i, 187, ch. vi, according 
to Wiener, op. cù., 278]; Ibn Taghribirdl, Cairo, 
i, 3:3; Eballfa b. Khayyàt, Ta'rib, Nadjaf 1965, 
47%} @-Dhahabl, Toribh al-Islam, ii, Cairo 1368, 

















al-Makd@id (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [stiStb, Cairo 1358) 
1939, li, 197; Ibn Hadjar, dsaba, i, 535); K. al- 
Mugharribin (al-Bagháadi, Khizdna, i, ro, i, to9). 
Other quotations refer probably to the following 
works: Asma man butila min al-Tálibiyyin (al-Is- 
faháni, MaAátil, often through Abmad b, al-Harith 
al-Kharriz, Isfahint, Masatil, index); K. Akkbar 
Ziyád b. Abihi (al-Zubayr b, Bakkir, Muwaffakiyyät, 
304-6; Tabari, ii, 25-6; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, [stib 
i, 198); K. Akhbār al-błulafā? al-kabir (Yakit, ii, 
319, ili, 409; Agháni, vii, 2 f£; Ibn Abi 'LHadid, 
ii, 25); K. Adab al-sulldn (al-Tawbidi, Bagd"ir, iv, 
204-5); K. MaMal *Ulmdm (see U. Sergin, Aba 
naf, 51, 102; Ibn Abi 'I-Hadid, x, 6-7); K. al- 
Ghávát (Ibn Abi 'I-Hadid, ii, 114 .; cf. al-Thakaff, al- 
Ghardt, Tehran 1395, 418); K. Bani Nádjiya wa- 
Khisrit b. Rashid wa-Maskala b. Hubayra (al-Thakafi, 
332 ff); K. Khufab ‘Ali (Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid, vi, 136); 
K. Abd Allah 6. Amir al-Hadrami (al-Thalgafi, 373- 
412 — Ibn Abi ‘Hadid, iv, 34-53; see U. Sergin, 
Abi Mignaf, $6); K. Mardj Raia} (al-Balaghurt, 
Ansáb, v, 131, 137, 144; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isib, 
lii, 525); Abkbar al-Hadidiadi (6. Yusuf} wa-wafatini 
(al-Zubayr b. Bakkār, Muwaffakiyyät, 103, 108, 
475); K. Khabar al-Basra wa-futūhihâ (with a sub. 
ttle Wiläyai al-Mugkira b. Shuba, fragment in 
Aghüni, xvi, 9r, 95-6; Yàküt, iv, 833, 845, 971; see 
Rotter, op. cit., 124 ff); K. Akhbar Abi ‘Aswad 
al-Dwali (Aghdni, 298, 309-10, 311-8, 322, 
323-5, 328-9, 330-1, 334; Ibn Kifil, Inbdh al-ricdt, 
4, 16; Husrl, Dhayl, 167-8; al-Azdi, Ta'rikà Mawsit, 
167); K, al-Awd?il (al-‘Askari, K. al-Awdit, index). 
Al-KalkashandI's Subh al-a'shd contains many quo- 
tations which are referred partly to al-Mada'inl, 
partiy to a certain Muhammad b, Umar al-Mada*inf, 
and to the latter's (?) K, al-Kalam wa 'l-dawāi, It 
is, however, probable that in all cases *AII b. Mu- 
bammad akMadi'ini is meant. 
Bibliography: H. A. R. Gibb, Tarik, in ED, 
l., 252b; «AI Djewàd, Mawdrid ta*riMh al- 
Tabari, in Madjallat al-Madjma* al-tIlmi al-Iraki, 
i 145213, i (951), 155-190, ii (1954), 
(1961), 425-436; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu 
basricn ei la formation de Gàjis, Paris 1953, index; 
fAbd alAziz al-Düri, Bak fi magb'at cm al- 
tarikh Sind al-'arab, Beirut 1960, 38 I. and index; 
‘Khalid al-‘Asall, al-Mad@int, in Madjallat Kulliy- 
yat al-Addb, Baghdad, vi’ (1963), 473-08; M. 
Fleischhammer, Reste zweier Dichterbiicher im 
Kitab al-Agani, in Studia Orientalia .. . C. Brockel- 
‘mann, Wissenschaitl. Zeitsehritt Univ, Halle 17 
(1968), 77-83; F. Rosenthal, History of Muslim 
historiography*, Leiden 1968, 69 1. and index; see 
also GAS, lii, 366-7. (URSULA Sez01x) 
MADANIYYA, a branch of the Shádhiliyya 
(q.».] Sal order named after Mubammad b. Hasan 



































b. Hamza Zitir al-Madant (rro,-DiumádA I 1263/ 
1780 - April-May 1847), who was originally a 
mukaddam (q-.] of Mawlày Abü Abmad alArbl 
alDark$wi [see paryAwa]. From rz40/1824-5 al- 
Madani presented himself as independent head of a 
lariha [j..] in. bis own right (‘Abd al-Kadir Zaki, 
al-Nafka alSaliyya fi awrád al-Skádhiliyya, Cairo 
1321/1903-4, 233) while retaining the essentials of 
Shadhill teaching and liturgical practice (see Muham- 
mad Abmad Sayyid Ahmad, al-Awwdr al-dhahabiyya 
farike al-Shadhiliyya, Alexandria n.d., passim). 
By that time, he had settled in the Tripolitanian 
town of Migrita, where he died and where his shrine 
Imay be visited today. 

Under his son and successor Muhammad (Sha‘ban 








1244 - 2 Radiah r3zr[February 1820 - 24 September 
1903) the order spread in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
Fazzān, Tunisia, Egypt (Alexandria, Cairo and Suez) 
and the Hidjaz (Zakl, 239). In 1289, Muhammad went 
to Istanbul upon the request of Mabmüd Nadim 
Pasha [q.v], the former wali of Tripoli who had then 
become Grand Vizier. In this city al-Madanī was 
introduced to the future Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
who was initiated by him into his farfka. Later, 
from 1293/1876 onwards al-Madani took up perma- 
nent residence in Istanbul. For a period of about 
thirty years he acted as an adviser to Sultan “Abd 
al-Hamid II, whose accession to the throne he had 
correctly predicted and who believed strongly in 
his magical powers and skills (Ibeàhim al-Muway- 
Hbi, Mà Hwnálka, Cairo 1896, 200). The Sultan 
built al-Madani a tekke [q.e] in Beshiklásh 
he himself occasionally attended dhikr [q. 
In this dekke, al-Madani was buried following his 
death in 1903. 

On the Sultan's behalf, he communicated with 
Alunad *Urábi [g.:.] during the events leading up to 
the British occupation of Egypt in 1882 (cf. A. 
Schilch, Agypten den Agyplern! Die politische und 
gesellschaftliche Krise der Jahre 1879-1882 in Agypten, 
Zürich-Freiburg-im-Br. 1973, 214, 350, 1.99). In 
1898, he was instrumental in the appointment of 
Khayr al-Din Pasha [q.v.] to the office of Grand 
Vizier. His closeness to the Sultan seems to have 
been envied by another advisor of the Sultan, the 
head of the Rifatiyya order, Abu "I-Fudá al-Sayvadt. 
According to this shaykh, who sought to discredit 
al-Madani whenever the occasion presented Itself, 
al-Madant’s father had been the son of a renegade 
Jew from Thessaloniki (al-Muwaylilji, 203. See also 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, i 
158 fé. ; Wali al-Din Yakan, al-Malām ten "I-madjhil, 
i, Cairo rgrr, 100 f.; Rifat al-Djawharl, Djannat 
al-Sahr@: Sica aw Wahat Amin, Cairo 1946, 98). 

‘The Sultan seems to have supported the Madaniyya 
in the presumption that it would reverse the growth 
of the Sanüsiyya order [g.] as well as counter 
European influence in North Africa (cf. E. de Remzi, 
Nozioni sull'Islàm con speciale riguardo alls Tripoli- 
lania, Tripoli 1918, 8o). Here, a major role was 
played by Muhammad's brother Hamza, who, from 
Tripolitania and with Ottoman support, directed 
agitation against the French in Tunisia (G. Charmes, 
La Tunisie et la Tripolitaine, Paris 1883, 275-7, 392). 

After Muhammad Zafir’s death, a dispute about 
the succession as head of the order arose between 
his brother Hamza and his son Ibrablm, who had al- 
ready been acting as his father's deputy for several 
years. The dispute was settled when, following inter- 
vention by the Sultan, Ibráhin vas duly installed as 
his father's ghalija (Zaki, 244), By then, however, 
several branches of the Madaniyya had emerged in 
Kgypt (al-Hashimiyya, al-Maratikiyya al-Shidhiliy- 
ya, and al-Kadiriyya al-Madaniyya) and in the 
Middle Fast (al-Vashrutivya, and al-Fisiyya). These 
bad reduced the orders membership, while the 
süwiyss i Tunisia and Algeria had become com- 
pletely autonomous (Remzi, 9o). In addition, 
Tbráhim lost control over the zdviyas in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica in consequence of the Italian occupa- 
tion of Libya in zgr2. In these territories, Muhammad 
b. Muhammad Zāfir (d. 1917), who was Ibrāhim's 
brother, was subsequently recognised as the local 
head of the Madaniyya. This left Ibráhün with 
control over the tekke in Istanbul and the Hidjaz 
only (Remzi, 89). From the last decade of the 19th 
century, the number of Madaniyya sdwiyas steadily 
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declined: in Tripolitania, e.g., the number of zziyas 
decreased from more than 12 in the z88os to about 9 
in 19:8 and to 7, all in the town of Misráta, in 1925 
(L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde musulman, 
Paris 1925, 97) 

Today, the original Madaniyya seems to be limited 
to Egypt, where it is under the direction of a grand- 
son of the order's founder. Its followers are encoun- 
tered mainly in the coastal area between SIdI al- 
Barranl, where this grandson lives, and Alexandria. 
Active lodges existed (in r981) in both of these towns, 
in the towns of Marsi Matrah and Burdj al-‘Arab, 
and in the oasis of Siwa. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive study of 
the history of the Madaniyya order exists, and 
the data at present available concerning Muham- 
mad b. Mubammad's role at the court in Istanbul 
are few and imprecise, A study of the order's 
history based upon the Istanbul archives could 
remedy this situation. In addition to the references 
given in the article, see Ahmad b. Husayn al- 
Naib al-Awst al-Ansari, al-Manhal al-fadhb 
fi ta?ribh. Taráblus al-Gharb, Istanbul 1317/1899- 
1990; al-Hasan b. Muliammad al-Kühin, Tabakit 
al-Shadkiliyyo al-kubrá, Cairo t347/x928-9, 202-3; 
Mabmüd b. *Aff al-Din al-Waf$"l, Ma*ahid al- 
tahkik fi radd al-munkirin ‘alā ah! al-tarik, Cairo 
1960, 152-35 (for biographical data concerning 
the order's founder) and Kahbala, Mu'djam, x, 
rri; xi, 207; Zaki Muhammad Mudjahid, al- 
Aslam al-sharkiyya fi "tmPa alerabisa ‘astra al- 
hidjriyya, iti, Caio 1955, 125-7; Muhammad b. 
Vüsuf al-Marzük, aLFuyüda! al-rahmaniyye, 
shark al-soasifa al-Madaniyya, Cairo 1040, 171 
(for data concerning the founder's son). See also 
O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les confréries reli- 
gieuses Musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 218 fL, 514 ff, 
and P, De Jong, The Sift orders in post-Ottomart 
Egypt, 1971-1981 (forthcoming), chs. : and 7. 
For the order’s awräd [see wiro] and afadb [sce 
ize] as well as its wazifa [q.v], see Muhammad 

hmad Sayyid Ahmad, «l-Anwär al-dhahabiyya 
i 'Harika al-Shádhilivya, Alexandria n.d., passim, 

Mubammad b. Muhammad b. Hasan b. Hamza 

Zatic al-Madant, al-N8r ai-sdfi* tea "I-burhán al- 

Ravi‘, Istanbul 1303/1883-4 (also published as an 

appendix to Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh 

al-Madant, al-Silsila alsdhahabiyya fi "ltawassul 
bi "sida aL-Shüdhilivya, Cairo n.d.) is basically 

a manual setting out the fundamentals of Shádhilr 

mystical method and practice. (F. pE JONG) 

AL-MADD WA “L-DJAZR (4), literally "the eb 
and flow", the name given by the Arabs to the phe- 
nomenon of the tide, which they explained by 
following the various theories inherited from the 
classical world; the latter assert in the main that 
the tide possesses a universal character resulting 
from the moon's having a stronger influence than the 
sun over the mass of the Ocean’s waters. The classi- 
cal writers reached this conclusion after having 
studied the accounts of their great navigators such 
as Pytheas and Nearchus, Also, Theophrastus (327-287 
B.C), relying on the work of Nearchus, says that in 
the islands of the Indian Ocean one can see from out 
at sea trees whose branches are under water at high 
tide, while their roots are dry at low tide; as for 
the origin of the tides, he seems to attribute it to 
the action of the winds, Archimedes and Posidonius, 
for their part, maintained, as did al-Kindi later on, 
that the surface of the seas was spherical and that 
the centre of this sphere was the centre of the earth, 
On the other hand, Eratosthenes, in order to explain 
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the intensity of the marine currents, especially in 
straits, asserted that the seas bad variable levels 
which were due, like the tides in the Ocean, to the 
height of the moon: when it rises and sets, the flow 
begins, and when it passes by theupperor lower me- 
sidian of the observation place, it ends, It was also 
Observed that the height of the tides depended on 
the position of the sun and moon on the ecliptic 
(opposition, conjunction, quadratures) and on the 
position of the observation place (Seleucus, Hippar- 
chus). 

However, the classical author who is most in- 
terested in these problems is Posidonius of Apamea 
{135-50 B.C.), who arrived at a series of generally 
exact conclusions after having studied the authors 
mentioned above and having listened to the accounts 
‘of the sailors of Cadiz. His opinions were adopted 
by Pliny, Seneca and Cicero. On the other hand, 
Pomponius Mela (ca. 42-5 B.C.), if he clearly accepted 
the moon's influence, also presented two other 
hypotheses: for him, the tides were the result of 
the earth's breathing (which is ako asserted by 
Brunetto Latini, d. 1295) or of the cavities in it 
(ct. R. Almagià, La conoscenza del fenomeno delle 
maree nell'antichità, in ATHS, xxviii [t949], 893, 
and La dottrina della marea nell'antichità classica 
e nel medio evo, in Memorie della Reale Accad. dei 
Lincei {1904]). 

It is kard to know to what extent the Arabs were 
aware of these theories, for we do not know the chain 
of possible transmitters, In any case, we find in 
Arabic texts an echo and development of certain doc- 
trines sketched in antiquity. Also, Ibn Khurradidh- 
bih (230/844) gives quite a fair explanation of the 
phenomenon, and al-Kindi (d. 256/870) wrote a 
Risdlat al-Madd wa '"l-djasr (ct. E. Wiedemann, Al- 
Kindis Schrift über Ebhe wvd Flut, in. Annalen der 
Physik, Ixxvii [1922], 374-87) which is not the same 
as that which, bearing the same title, was studied and 
translated by the author of the present article (in 
Mem. de ia Real Acad. de Buenas Letras de Barcelone, 
xiii [1971-5], r35-212; a résumé of this Rísála, Barce- 
lona 1957). The explanations given by AbO Ma‘shar 
al-Balkhi (d. 272/886) in his Kitéb al-Madkhal ili 
“iim ahkām al-nudjum (translated into Latin as Intro- 
ductorium in astronomiam) are interesting as having 
rapidly become known to Christian authors. Also, for 
example, the text attributed provisionally by R. C. 
Dales (sce Zsis, lvii (1966), 455-74) to Robert Grosse- 
teste, is, in the order and arrangement of the ideas 
and despite the mention of al-Bitridjt which it 
contains (see 459, 469, etc.), in large part derived 
from Aba Ma‘shar, as can be appreciated by com- 
paring it with the Jnéroductoriwm (sce 461, 462, 455, 
466, 467 of Dales and the résumés of L. Martinez 
Martin, art. cited, passim). 

For Abd Ma‘shar, the tides depend on the move- 
mont of the stars and are due to the “attraction” 
of the moon: the waters of the flow come up boiling 
from the sea bed, which explains why they are warmer 
than those of the ebb; he analyses the inequality 
of the ebb and flow in the two hemispheres and estab- 
lishes eight distinct causes for it, of which some 
very reasonable ones are of an astronomical or topo: 
graphical nature. 

As for akMas'üdl (d. 345/956), he sometimes 
follows the Introductoriwm in his Muridi al-diahab 
(i, 244-55 = $8 259-69) and presents al kinds of 
theories, of which some are purely para-scientific; 
in the Tanbth (French tr. Carra de Vaux, 104-5), he 
states that there are some authors for whom the tide 
ie'due to an angel who produces the ebb and flow by 
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plunging his foot or his fingers into the sea and 
withdrawing them. For their part, the Rasa%il of the 
Ichwan al-Safa? attribute the tides to the heating 
of the rocks on the sea bad by the moon’s rays. Ibn 
Rushd (4. 595/1198), in the Expositio media of the 
Meteors (cl. Aristotle, Omnia opera. Averroes 
Commentary, vi, Venice 1560, 29-30) seems to have 
been influenced by the theory of Fratosthenes 
relating to the straits, for he says that the waters flow 
into the Ocean from the seas higher than it and it 
flows into the lower seas; meanwhile, in the latter, 
the waters are set in motion by the winds which arise 
in their midst because of the moon's beat, and flow 
towards the Ocean in an upward movement, while the 
Ccean sinks. 

We know that the establishment of harbours is 
presented for the first time in a graphic and sys- 
tematic manner in the Atlas catalan of 1375 (see D. 
Gernez, Les indications relatives oux marées dans les 
anciens livres de mer, in ATHS, xxviii (1949), 621-91), 
but in some earlier Arabic texts, particularly those 
which concern the Indian Ocean, seme passages figure 
which allow us to state that the phenomenon was 
known and put to good use by sailors: also, for exam- 
ple, in § 17 and p. 46, n. 2 of the Relation de la Chine 
el de l'Inde (351), ed.-French tr. J, Sauvaget, Paris 
1948 (in the rest of the world, cf. Bede, apud Duhem, 
in. SM, iii, 20; Needham, in Science and civilization 
in China, iv/2 [1965], 217, 4x0). In the Islamic 
world, A. Mez (Renaissance, Spanish tr. esp. 553; 
Eng. tr., 466) folloving al-Mukaddas! (Ahsan al-ta 
dim, 124-5) remarks the existence in Basra (in 375/ 
985) of milis operated by the tide, which is not as- 
tonishing if one takes account of the height of the 
town at the head of the Persian Gulf, a thousand 
years ago when the alluvial deposits had still not made 
it distant from the coast (cf. Ibu Hawkal, Sürat al- 
ard, Vreuch tr. Kramers-Wiet, i, 229; al-Dimashit, 
Cosmographic, French tr. Mehren, 2233 Pellat, Mitieu, 
16-7). Al-Mukaddast says, in fact, "The flow constí- 
tutes a miracle and an advantage for the inhabitants 
of Basra. The water inundates it twice a day, rises 
into the canals, waters the gardens and helps the 
boats reach their anchorage. The ebb is equally use- 
ful, for jt operates the mills situated at the mouth 
of the water courses”. The tidal mills of this type 
(which must not be confused with other of a similar 
name, but functionally very different; cf. Mez, loc, 
cit.; F. M. Feldhaus, Die Technih, Munich 1965, 1297, 
ete. and related terms; Wiedemann, Uber Schiff- 
mihlen, in Geschichtsblatter fiir Technik, Industrie und 
Gewerbe, iv [1917], 25; al-Ldrist, ed. Dozy-de Gocje, 
236, 237, 263, etc.) are the precursors of those to be 
found in the trth century in Venice, in the rth in 
France (cf. H. Goblot, Premières recherches, roneoed 
text ca. 1977) and whose origin may go back to the 
Atlantic littoral of Islamic Spain (coasts of Huelva ?), 
where harbours were established with a two to three 
hour tidal cycle, the title reaching a height as ac- 
ceptable, if not higher, than that which could be 
achieved at Basra in the 4th/roth century. With re- 
gard to this, one should take account of the rather 
confused text in which Abu I-Fids (Takwim, od. Paris 























+ 1840, 26-7), copying al-ldrisi, notes the value of 


the establishment of harbours similar to that which 
has been cited, 

Tidal mills appear to have been known on the 
coasts of Islamic Spain, and it is from there that 
they must have proceeded, following the estuaries, 
as far as the North Atlantic (cf. Goblot, op. cit 
W. E. Minchinton). However, the rare evidence which 
we have been able to find on this type of mill does 





uot allow us at present to elucidate this question 
with certainty, We can nevertheless mention the 
early presence (well before the 7th century) of these 
mills in Lequeitio (cf. José A. Garcia Diego, Dom 
Pedro Bernardo Villareal de Berriz, in. Revisia de 
obras publicas, August 1972), and probably in other 
places on the Basque coast which we know of in- 
directly, but from information of the same author, at 
Errotatxiki, Busturia, Baracaldo, Orio and Plencia, 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L, Martínez Martin) 

MADDAH (Turkish meddáh), an Arabic word 
which means "panegyrist"; the term was used by 
the Ottoman Turks as a synonym of klssa-AlMdn 
(Arabic Adss) and shehndme-khwan to designate the 
professional story-tellers of the urban milieux; 
it was used in the same way by the Persians, but 
more rarely; as for the Arabs, they used ít, in a fairly 
late period, to designate the “begging singers of the 
streets" (see KüprülüzAde M. Fuld, Meddáplor, in 
Türkiyyit Medimé*asi, i [1925], tr-r2). In North 
Africa, however, the msédah is a kind of "religious 
minstrel who goes to festivals to sing the praises of 
saints and of God, and holy war, and who is accom- 
panied on the tambovrine and flute" (Dozy, Supplé- 
ment, s.v.); be is alse the heir of the Rass [q.v.], who 
at a late date tours the country and cities, recounting 
heroic legends and stories drawn from the répertoire 
of the story-tellers of the Middle Ages, sometimes 
aided today by bands, and which are sketched out 
very often without any connection with the subject 
of the story. The activity of the maddák, his techuique. 
and his sources, would merit being made the object 
of thorough research. 

In an early stage of the evolution of their art, the 
Turkish redddhis or ktssa-kiredns derived their themes 
either from episodes of the Iranian epic, the Skdh- 
ndma (whence their name of ghehndme-ki*an) and the 
historico-legendary works relating the acts and 
deeds of the champions of Islam such as Hamza, ‘All, 
Abi Muslim, Battal, or the first Turkish conquerors 
of the land of Rüm, such as Danishmend Ghazi. From 
the rrth/t7th century onwards, the term meddah be- 
gins to take on a more specific meaning to designate 
the teller of realistic accounts drawn either from 
old, classic collections such as the Thousand and 
one nights, or from popular stories, or else inspired 
by scenes from the everyday life of the cities of 
the empire. The teller of edifying stories on reli- 
gious and heroic themes, called Hssa-klein or 
kekndme-Mián for preference, retains the monopoly 
of the epic-romantic narration in the urban milieux, 
sometimes in simple sessions of declaiining. However, 
Ewliy& Celebi, when he describes (Seydhat-ndme, 
323) the procession of tbe guilds in Istanbul, men- 
tions the meddaks and kissa- 
rubric, as numbering eighty; it can be deduced that 
in the 1zth/17th century, the two terms were still 
synonymous and the same artist could perform both 
kinds of narration. It is only from the r8th century 
onwards that the medddhs specialise more and more 
in the narration of entertaining narratives on realistic 
themes, and these supplant, at least in oral tradi- 
tion, the heroic themes. The public audition sessions 
of this latter type survived until the second half 
of the roth century; a document of 23 January 1864 
informs us that at this date, in an Üsküdar café (on. 
the outskirts of Istanbul) a “reader” of narratives 
drawn from the Skeh-ndme used to find au interested 
audience (see Metin And, Geleneksel Türk tiyatrosu, 
Ankara 1969, 69-70). 























‘Numerous texts have come down to us of great | He has divided them into three 
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heroic narratives of the chivalrous romance types 
of the Western Middle Ages; some, such as the “A niar- 
name {see ‘Avtar, star], or the deods of Abo 
Muslim and Battál [g.ve.], were translated or adapted 
from Arabo-Persian literature; the others, such as 
the. Dünishmend-ndwe were composed by Turkish 
authors; they attest, by their style and subdivision 
into chapters presented as auditory sessions on 
successive evenings (sec l. Mélikoff, La Geste de 
Melik Dānismend, ii, Pacis 1960, 18 and passim) 
that, from the earliest centuries of Turkish written 
literature, these works were not written only for 
the individual reading of the educated, but also 
constituted the narrative répertoire of the kissa- 
kh"āns exercising their art before a collective 
audience. 

As for the collections of realistic narratives, 
not a large number are extant and they are not of 
an early date. They are of two kinds: some, abridged 
texts of oral narration, sometimes written by the 
story-tellers themselves with a certain pedantry 
of style, to be offered to the sovereigns or digni- 
taries, and to be read individually by an élite public; 
the others appear as outlines to serve as anaid to 
the memory of the story-tellers themselves. The 
oldest of the collections of realistic narratives go 
back to the roth/t6th century, and, for the most 
part, they remain unpublished. 

Of the poet Djendnf (4. Muharram roo4/September 
1595) there has come down to us a collection entitled 
Bediyit al-äthår, composed after 98/1589 as an 
offering for Murád TIL. Information on the biography 
and work of this poet, gathered by Képriliizade (op. 
laud., 22 ff.) informs us that his collection of realistic 
and fabulous stories had been used by a meddák 
of the court nicknamed Fglendje to divert the sov- 
evereign during narration sessions. A copy dated 
1039/1629-30 has been preserved in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (Browne, Supplementary hand-list - 
Cambridge 1922, no, 1553/6, Or. 680/8). 

The work of Djenini contains accounts of very 
varied themes: scenes from everyday life, “true 
life" adventures of his contemporaries with djinns 
or vampires, accounts of journeys combined with 
themes of popular stories and legende, The author 
is, very often, anxious to inform us of the origin 
of his narratives and to mention his informants; 
on the whole, he drew largely on oral tradition. 
One of the narratives (fols. 97a-to3a) is the oldest 
version of a Aikdye [sec wtkAvA, iii] of which the 
author of the present article has collected, under the 
title of Yaralı Mahmud, three versions of the dgiks of 
Eastern Anatolia (see P. N. Boratav, Halk hikdyeleri 
ve hath hikdyecilidi, Ankara 1946, 19, 160-1). Two 
narratives of the collection (fols. rsa-r7a and r9a- 
23a) are variants of stories inventoried in the inter- 
national catalogue (A. Aarne and S. Thompson, 
The types of the folk tale (= AaTh), Helsinki 1964, 
mos. 1510 and 938) and in the Turkish catalogue 
(W. Ebechard and Boratav, Typen türkischer Volks- 
marchen [= TTV], Wiesbaden 1953, nos. 278 and 
136 

In the same manuscript (fols, rgra-218b) is in- 
serted the collection of a certain Naghmt (or 
Naghamt?) who was a contemporary of Selim IT 
(1566-74); the compilation of his work would then 
be earlier than that of Djenin!’s collection (cf, 
fol. r92a-b of the ms), His narratives present the 
same characteristics as those of Dienani; he says, 
in his introduction, that he has compiled his texts 
from the stories related in the evenings among friends. 
ipters: (1) stories. 
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about sovereigns and viziers; (2) anecdotes about | of the »eddáhs. For the first time, Metin And has 


poets; and (3) adventures with beautiful women. 

The Kitab-t Kimeh (?) of “Azmi of Gediz, dated 
995/1586, is of the same period; the copy preserved 
in the British Museum (Or. 7836) contains 88 leaves, 
It is composed of realistic stories drawn from oral 
tradition; some adventures take place in towns such 
as Istanbul or Samsun; there are also narratives 
inspired by folk tales (fols. 43a-44b: AaTh 1540, 
1600, 1643, 1775; TTV 323, 324, 331, 339) and popu- 
lar jokes (fol. 86b) 

From the rrth/r7th century we possess the texts, 
always in an abridged form, of a whole cycle of nar- 
ratives, relating the adventures, in turn gallant 
and fantastic, of the bourgeois of Istanbul: people 
of various trades, courtiers, mon of independent 
means, slaves, ladies of all categories and morals. 
At times, the sultan himself intervenes to arrange 
things to the satisfaction of the listeners—and 
readers—by chastising the wicked and rewarding the 
good. The composition of a series of these small 
novels of manners is attributed to the poet TINN 
Ahmed Čelebi, a courtier of Muräd IV (see Köprülü- 
zāde, op. laud., 3r fí.). Four of these texts have come 
down to us: Laf@if-näme, entitled Khandjerli Khānim 
ín a slightly altered version, with the names changed, 
Kanli Bettask and Sansar Mustafa; there are litho- 
graphed editions—and, later on, printed ones—of the 
first three; a manuscript of the Seasar Mustafa is 
preserved in the Istanbul University Library, no. 
1208. It is to be noted that in the texts of these 
narrative works the story-teller himself is involved 
in the adventure; he is the principal character of 
Konli Bektésh; and in all cases he is invited by 
the Padishah "to relate the adventure by word 
of mouth”. This particular characteristic of this 
genre is already attested by certain compilers of 
the soth/26th century. Two other narratives with the 
same characteristic, Dievri Celebi and Tayyarsade, 
of which we possess printed editions, belong them- 
selves to the narrative cycle of the reign of Murad 
TY (se Boratav, op.land, 122 tf; Ö. Nutku, 
Meddakler ze meddah hikâyeleri, Ankara 1976, 99). 

Other collections remaining unpublished, which 
were probably compiled as an aid to the memory for 
the use of meddéis—sometimes by the story-tellers 
themselves—doserve mention: from the r8th century, 
Kissa-yi Djelál u. Djemal (ci. the narrative of the 
same title analysed by Nutku, op. leud., 93, 100, 
102, 110, 111, 129-30, 187-90}, composed by Sheykh 
Mustafa Da‘, of 194 leaves (Brit. Mus. Or. 11309; 
copy mutilated at the beginning and end) — Khinife 
(or ‘Afife?) Khänim  sergticeshti, of 107 leaves, 
composed in 1192/1778 (Brit. Mus. Or. 7303)—A 
collection of 53 leaves (Brit. Mus. Rieu, Add. 10,003), 
ot which a large part is occupied by the adventures 
of Mebmed Agha and Ferah-Dil; the copy was 
made at Izmir in 1223/s808; with reference to 
a session of narration in Cairo at which the hero 
of the narrative was present, the author mentions 
the names of two meddāhs of Istanbul, Kehle Mehmed 
and Shekerdji Şålih; furthermore, the latter is also 
known as a famous story-teller of the 18th century 
{see Nutku, op. laud., 34-5), which leads us to 
think that the compilation of the work goes back to 
this period. 

A manuscript of the 18th century, preserved in 
Istanbul University Library (T.Y. no. 6758), and 
entitled Medjma‘a-yi fewiid, a collection of dis- 
ordered texts (poems, medicinal recipes, a short ac- 
count of Ottoman history in verse, maxims) is of 
Particular interest for the study of the tradition 




















briefly analysed the part concerning our subject 
(op. lau, 74-5); he has reproduced the list of the 
names of 16 meddahs and the titles of 56 narratives 
in which they figure. A deeper analysis of this 
document has been carried out by Nutku (op. laud., 
101-2). The latter also published in his work (179-223) 
the r3 narrative texts inserted in the manuscript, 
the only ones, of the 56 titles constituting the 
outlines of meddā narrations; there are brief notes 
on the names of people and places, as well as essential 
facts in the unravelling of the action. These texts too, 
are, on the whole, conceived and written as an aid 
to the memory of storytellers. The compiler also 
indicated, for a certain number of narratives, the 
names of famous meddalis of the period whom he had. 
heard telling tbe tales in question. There should be 
added to this list of the 18th century a text which 
has come down to us ina French version, from the 
narration of a Turkish meddáh of tbe reign of Abmed 
1I, reproduced in Joseph-Pierre Agnés Méry's book, 
Constantinople et la Mer Noire, Paris 1855; Nutku 
(225-33) has provided a Turkish retransiatior. 

Among the narratives of the 18th century, of the 
texts reproduced under the numbers r to 13 in 
Nutka's work (179-293), several are adaptations of 
popular tales with the narrative scenarios of the 
meddabs. Also, no. 1 is a variant of the tale type 
AaTh 681 (TTV 134); nos, 5, 6, 9. ro and r2 are, re- 
spectively, to be compared with tale types AaTh 9to. 
(TTV 315, motifs 1-3), AaTh 882 (TTV 272 and 272i 
a version of this tale is to be found in M. Nicolas 
and A. Flamain, Contes de Turquie, Paris 1977, 62-7), 
AaTh r5ro (ITV 278), TTV 299 and TIV 279. 

For the two centuries following, we possess texts 
collected by the orientalists Georg Jacob, Ignaz 
Kunos, Friedrich Giese and Herman Paulus (see Bid), 
and more recently, those recorded on tape by 
Turkish researchers (see Nutku, 207-391). There 
also we find examples of the adaptation of popular 
stores to the narration of »edddhs; in Nutku's 
work; no. 17 is a variant of tale type AaTh 88r 
(TTV 195) and no. 21 is to be compared with 
AaTh 882 (TTV 272, a72iv). No. 17 is, furthermore, 
attested in an altered text in fiAdye form by ‘Ashtk 
SAW Uzzet Ózkan (see Boratav, in Turcica, 1 [1969], 
114-20). 

The narrative technique of tho medddhs followed 
a parallel evolution to that of the themes. Gradually 
as realistic themes supplanted heroic themes, the 
narration was enriched by dramatic elements; the 
actor was substituted for the story-teller; he em- 
bodied the deeds, by miming and, by changes in the 
intonation of his voice, the various people of his 
narratives; and indirect speech gave way to direct 
speech animated by dialogues, It is this other aspect 
of the art of the medals which bas interested 
specialists in the history of the theatre as much as 
the researchers on the narrative genre. 

‘According to the testimony of literary and icono- 
graphic sources, as well as of direct observers, the 
meddah used to perform his art in a public place (in a 
café usually), and used to install himself ou a plat- 
form, at a higher level than his audience; he held 
in his hand a cane which he used for making a noise; 
a napkin placed on the shoulder was used to obtain, 
by its application to the mouth at the desired time, 
the various effects of vocal intonation of the person 
imitated. The medda began and ended his narration 
with dedicatory formulas which contained, essential- 
ly, excuses for the situation in which the listeners 
might be vexed by the fortuitous resemblanice of 















names of people or places, or by too daring subject 
matter. 

The later meddahs of the beginning of our century 
attempted to enlarge their répertoire by drawing on 
themes in the popular novels of contemporary authors 
(see Boratav, roo soruda Türk halk edebiyani, Istanbul 
1978, 79). Some modern novelists and journalist 
chroniclers, for their part, (Ahmed Rasim, Hüseyin 
Rahmi, Ercümend Ekrem and Burban Telek, to 
cite only a few names) owed much to the procedures 
and narrative style of the meddahs (see Boratav, 
Halk wikdyeleri..., Ankara 1946, 8t ff, rart; 
idem, Folklor ve edebiyat, i, Ankara 1945, 130 ff., 
163). 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited in 
thearticle, see Boratav, Türkische Volkserrahlungen 
und die Ersahlerkunst (German tr. of the Halk 
hikâyeleri ve halk hihdyecihigi, Ankara 1940), 
2 vols., Taipei 1975, 136-46; Güzbin Dino, La 
genèse du roman ture, Paris 1973; Selim Nüzhet 
Gergek, Türk temasast, Istanbul? 1942; F. Giese, 
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1925, 108-9: N. N. Martinoviteh, The Turkisk 
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m ?l, name of à family of high 
officials and revenue officers, originating from 
rik, who held important positions in Egypt and 
Syria between 206/879 and 335/946. The misba is 
derived from a village Madharaya, in the neighbour- | 
hood of Wüsit (see al-Samtànl, Kitab al-Ansib, | 
iol. 499a; Yàküt, Mu'djam, iv, 381). 

Aba Bakr Abmad b. Ibráhim al-Mádharà'r with the. 
nickname al-Atrash ("the partially deaf one", sce 
Lane, Lexicon, s.v,), was given the control of finances. 
of Egypt and Syria in 266/879 by Ab 
and so became the founder of his family’s 
He appointed his son ‘All—whose dunyo is un- 
known—as his representative iu Egypt, and sent 
nother son, Abü "AI al-Husayn, called Ab Zunbür 
“the hornets’ man”), to Syria in the same quality. 
Abi Bakr b. Ibrahim died in 270/884, the same year 
as Abmad b. Tülün.. 

“all b. Ahmad akMadhara% became wusir of the 
Tülünid Khumárawayh (270-82/884-90), kept this 
function under Diaysh b. Khumárawayh and was 
killed on the same day as this Tülünid in 283/897. | 

Already during the last years of the Tülünid régime, 
Abà Zunbür al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Mádhari'l, in. 
his quality of director of finances in Syria, had taken 
up relations with the ‘Abbisids, After their victory | 
over the Tülünids in 292/904, he was nominated 
dicector of finances of Egypt, where he replaced his | 
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nephew Abu "l-Tayyib Ahmad b. *AIT al-Mádhari't 
(d. 303/915). Because of his close relations with | 
Baghdad, Abd Zunbir, and soon also other members. 
of his family, became involved in the fight for power 
between the warir Al b. ‘Isa (9.0.] and the Banu | 
"I-Furàt [see rn. At-FURiT], in which the Madhara%s. | 
"were always on the side of the opponents of the 
Banu "I-Furát. Therefore, during the second vizierate 
of “Al b. Isi (301-/913-16) Abü Zunbür became | 
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director of finances in Syria and his nephew Abū 
Bakr Mubammad b. ‘AI b. Abmad director in 
Egypt. The change of the vizierate in Baghdad 
in 304/916 caused the Madhara’is to be deposed and 
imprisoned; Aba Zunbar was brought to Baghdad. 
"Towards the end of 306/May r9 he became again 
director of finances in Egypt, but in 310/922 he was 
deposed again by his friend “All b. “Isa. In the next 
year, {bn al-Furat summoned him to Baghdad and 
imposed on him and his family a penalty of 3,000,000 
dirhams, In 313/926 Aba Zunbér was again in al- 
Fustàt as director of finances of Egypt and Syria. In 
317/929 he died there, 

Abü Zunbürs nephew Abü Bakr Mubammad b. 
*AIi b. Abmad al-Midbara^t (258-345/871-956) came 
in 272/885 to Egypt, where his father appointed him. 
deputy director of finances. After the murder of his 
father in 283/890, Abd Bakr Mubammad became 
vizier of the Tülünid Hàrün b. Khumárawayh, and 
after tbe fall of the Tülünids in 292/905, he and many 
of his followers were brought to Baghdad. He remain 
ed there until 3or/or3, when in all honour he returned 
to Egypt as director of finances. The sources available 
do not indicate any reason why in 304/916 he re- 
turned to private life; he remained in al-Fustàl 
and apparently devoted himself to the administration 
and increase of the enormous fortune of the family. 
in 318/930 AbG Bakr Mubammad again took charge 
of finances in Egypt and kept his function until the 
death of his friend the governor Takin in 321/933. 
The Midhari%ls remained in the end victorious 
during the subsequent struggles with Muhammad b. 
Takin, When in 322/934 Abu 'LFatb al-Fadl, à 
inember of the Ibu al-Furdt family, was nominated 
vizier by the caliph al-Ràdi, he appointed Mubam- 
mad b. Tughdj al-Ikhehid (see rxgsirbIps] as gover- 
wor of Egypt. The latter tried to reach a friendly 
agreement with the Madhara%, but Aba Bakr 
Mubammad rejected the proposal and offered 
resistance, His troops, however, went over to the 
ikhshid, who in Ramadin 323/August 936 was able 
io enter al-Fustát without fighting. Aba Bakr 
Mubammad went into hiding until Abu 'l-Fath 
al-Fadl b. al-Furàt came to al-Fustát and arrested 
tbe Madhari?t, He was forced to disgorge great parts 
of his wealth and the Tkbshld put him in prison 
until the death of Ibn al-Furat in 327/939. After 
his release, Abi Bakr Muhammed soon attained 
honour and influence again, Under the young Abu 
"I-Kásim Unüdjür b. al-Ikhshid he held the de facto 
position of regent, but was overthrown and put into 
prison in 335/046 during a rebellion plotted by Abu 
"-Fadl Dia*far b. al-Furdt. A year later he was set 
free by Kàfàr (q.v.] and retired into private life. He 
slied in al-Fustát oa r1 Shawwàl 345/16 January 957, 
having been a devout Muslim who, between 301/913 
and 322/938, performed the pilgrimage yearly and 
was lavish in distributing favours to the inhabitants 
of the Holy Cities. With him died the last important 
representative of the Mädharã’is. 

Bibliography: C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte Agyptens witer dem Islam, Strassburg 
1902-3; H. Bowen, The life and times of «Ali 
ibn ‘Isa, the "Good Vizier”, Cambridge 1928; 
H. L. Gottschalk, Die Madhardijjan, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1931; Zaky Mohamed Hassan, Les Tuluni- 
des, Paris 1933; D. Sourdel, Visirat, index. 

(H. L. GorzeciaLx) 

MADHMHIDJ, à large tribal group, now in- 
habiting in the main the areas of Dhamár and Radāt 
in the modern Vemen Arab Republic. The traditional 
genealogy, given by eg. Ibu Durayd, IeMibih, ed. 
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Wiistenfeld, 237 ff., and by Vaküt, Beirut 1374-6/ 
1955-7, v, 89, js from Malik b. Udad b. Zayd b. 
Yashdjub b. ‘Arib b. Zayd b, Kahlán b. Saba* b. 
Vashdjub b. Ya‘rub b. Kabtán. The numerous 
component hab@il of Madbbidi are listed in full 
by al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar, Turfat abashdb /i 
marifat al-ansāb, ed. K. V. Zetterstéen, Damascus 
1949, 9; those most frequently encountered in South 
Arabian history are ‘Ans, Balbárith b. Ka'b, Djanb, 
Suda and Sinban, and butün of these kadil include 
also Namir and ‘Abs. 

Madhbidi appear in pre-Islamic South Arabian in- 
scriptions as mdhgm (see A. Jamme, Sabaeam in- 
scriptions from Makram Bilgts (Márib), Baltimore 
1962, 316, 372). In the year §r9 contingents of the 
tribe accompanied the Himyarite king Ma‘dikarib 
Ya‘fur on an expedition into central Arabia, and in 
521 they were amongst the tribes nominally influ- 
enced by Judaism and sent by Dhü Nuwàs [go] 
against the Christian centre of Nadjrán. 

‘The tribal lands of Madhbidj in early times are said 
by al-Bakr to have been situated near a certain place 
called Tardj "on the road to Yemen" (see Mudjam, 
Cairo 1364-71/1945-51, 300). In the period just before 
the rise of Islam they participated, together with 
their sister tribes Khath‘am and Murád [p.v] 
in warfare against ‘Amir b. Sa‘se“a, which included 
a famous "day", much hymned in old poetry, 
at Fayf al-Rth (see al-Bakri, iii, 1038). Towards 
the end of Mubammad's mission in Medina, when he. 
was extending his control over the outlying parts of 
Arabia, the Prophet utilised Malik b. Murdra of the 
‘component group Ruha? of Madhhidj as an envoy to 
the south-westera tribes; and in ca, 10/633 he con- 
firmed Farwa b, Musayk of Murad as Muslim gov- 
eror over the tribes of Murad, Madhbidj aud Zubayd 
(ibn Hisham, o50-:; Wellhausen, Skisten uxd Vor- 
arbeiten, vi, a8 f£). 

‘The role of Madhhidj in the early Istamic conquests 
was considerable. They formed an element of the 
army which invaded Egypt, setting in Fustat, and 
their leaders were represented in the malcontents 
who came to Medina and besieged and killed “Uthman. 
Im the migr of Kofa, they were amongst Yerneni 
tribes to settle, together with Himyar, Hamdan, 
Ard and Kinda, and their associated tribe Murid 
had there a djabsdna, perhaps here a large, open-air 
praying area, used as a tribal rallying-ground [see At- 
KOPA]. Subsequently, they showed themselves in the 
forefront of pro-SAlid and anti-Umayyad movements. 
At Siffin, Madhbidi and Hamdin placed themselves 
under the leadership of Malik al-Ashtar (¢.0.] of the 
Rabila Nakha of Madhhidj; they fought valiantly as 
part of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Abi Bakra’s “Army of 
destruction” in Afghinistin in 79/698 (see C. E 
Bosworth, in sl, | [1973], 277 ff.); and they took 
part in the revolt of the old Arab tribal aristocracy 
shortly afterwards under Tbn al-Ash‘ath [¢.v.]. They 
do not, however, seem to have produced any poets 
of great significance. 

In the post-classical period, those elements of 
Madhbidj or their 4abd?it who had remained behind ii 
south-western Arabia played a part in ths tortuous 
politics and military events of the region. Kor 
example, contingents of the tribe rallied to the aid 
of the Züray*id Saba" b. Ahi "I-Su*üd ín his successful 
struggle against another member of the family, 
SAH b. Mubammad, in ca. 531/136. In s4sirrst 
also, Madhbidj, and particularly Djanb, joined the 
Zaydi forces of the Imám Ahmad b. Sulaymán against. 
the Hitimi family of Yàm controlling the $an‘d? 
area. A long series of hostilities ensued, after which 
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the Zaydis and their Madbbid allies were repelled 
froma San'8 and the latter, after a personal appeal 
to them in Dhamar by Hatim b. Ahmad, swung 
round to the Hatim! side against the Zaydis. Djanb 
were also prominent in relieving the Mahdid siege 
of Zuray'id Aden, begun in s6r/116s. The Zurayid 
leader, Hatim b. ‘Alf, having resisted the siege for 
seven years, journeyed to San‘a? to enlist the support 
of All b. Hatim, the son of Hatim b. Abmad, whose 
family of Yam, it will be recalled, controlled the 
area. They too were Isma‘ills, as were the Zuray'ids. 
AIT b. Hátim agreed to help break the siege of Aden, 
but only, he stipulated, with the assistance of Djanb 
from Dhamár. The Zuray‘id, Hatim b. ‘All won over 
Djanb, so that an alliance of his troops, those of CAI 
b. Hatim from San‘a and those of Djanb descended 
on Aden and were able to drive away the Mahdids, 
killing many. At this stage Djanb returned hom: 
much to the disappointment of *AII b. Hatim, who 
appears to have had territorial designs on Mahdid 
jand in Tihàma, 

Bibliography (in additions to roferences given 
in the text): Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharat an- 
nasab. i, Tabellen, 258i, ii, Register, 381-2; 
Hamdint, Şifa, ed. Müller, 92, 97 and passim 
(spelling erroneously Madbiai); Wastenteld, Regis- 
ler iu der genealogische Tabelte. . „, Göttingen 1853, 
279; H. C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval history, 
London r892, 217; G. R. Smith, The Ayyãbids and 
carly Rasūlids in the Yemem London 1974-8, ii, 
61-2, (G. R. Suit C. E. Bosworts) 
MADI (a.) “preterite", a technical term of Arabic 

grammar used to denote the verbal form devoted 
to the expression of past time; its counterpart 
is mudari® (q:. the term denoting the author verbal 
form “resembling” [the noun) and devoted to the 
expression of the present and future (Aédir, musiak- 
bal). 

The majority of Arab gramiarians define the 
verb as a word which indicates the matching (ittivan) 
of a happening (hadath) with a time (samdn). Already 
Sibawayh considered (Kitt, i, 11-12) that the verb 
is formed to demonstrate that a happening has taken 
place (waka‘a) in time which has gone past (madd) 
or that it will take place in time which has not yet 
gone past (lam yamdi). In regard to the past, oae of 
the earliest definitions is that of al-Zadjdjadii (K. 
al-Idáh, 87) : "an occurrence in the past is one which 
has been completed (lakadd4) and which has involved 
at least two distinct periods of time, one in which 
it had existence (wudjida) and one in which gets in- 
(ormnation about it (Rikudbira Sanhu)", Iba Ya‘ish sets 
forth the same idea (Sharh el-Mufassal, vii, 4): "an 
occurrence in the past is one that no longer has ex- 
istence (Sudima) after it did in fact exist, and whose 
affirmation (ibkbdr) takes place at a time posterior 
to its existence”, 

However, the Arab grammarians very soon saw 
that the madi was not used solely to express an oc- 
currence in the past, and al-Astarībädhi (Sharh al- 
Kafiya, ii, 225) enumerates the different cases when 
this verbal form expresses a time different from the 
past. First of all, the mdi can express the (uture, 
viz. in a request (talab) by means of a prayer (du*i?) 
or an order (amr), and in the expression of future 
happenings by determining (faf‘) their occurrence 
(wubi®), for in these two cases, the speaker positively 
desires the taking place of the occurrence, and it is 
as if it had already taken place and was past; in 
the reply to an oath (asam), unless ít is negated by 
46 or in; in the expression of a condition (skort), 
if it is preceded by in; and in a circumstantial 
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clause, if it is preceded by md = "so long as”, The 
midi can moreover express either the past or the 
future when it follows the particle a- of equivalence 
isti?) in an alternative; the relatives haythumd 
‘and kullamd in a phrase comprising two parts; a par- 
ticle of urging (lakdid) in an incitement; and the 
relative pronotn alladki at the outset of a phrase 
comprising two parts, because in all these cases, 
there is a nuance (rPiha) of a condition. Finally, 
in an enunciatory (inskd*#) speech utterance or a 
productive (K&44] one, the mádi has the value of a 
present; thus, for example, in iw, the act of 
selling is realised (yahsuln) in the present (hal) 
by means of this word which brings it into existence 
(midjid lahu), whereas with abiu, the act of selling 
is realised by another word. 

From the morphological point of view, the Arab 
mmarians consider that the form of the midi is 
based" (mabni) according to the vowel a or the vowel. 
u in the third person, and according to the absence 
of the vowel in the other persons. 

Bibliography: G.Troupeau, La notion du temps 
ches Sibawayhi, in Comples rendus du GLECS, 
is rtl, 6i FH. Plt, Trait de pilose 

201-6. (G. Troureau) 

MADII, MADH (^.), the normal technical terms 
in Arabic and other Islamic literatures for the 
genre of panegyric poetry, the individual poem 
being usually referred to as umditha (pl. amadih) or 
madiha (ol. madii). The author himself is called 
müdih or, as considered professionally, maddiilt. 
The root itself is sometimes used without technical 
connotations, as also are commonly the various 
other roots signifying “praise”: k-ne-d, nedi-d, Ars, 
tmy, pr-wly, ete. 

















t. In Arabie literature. 


As both an independent unit and a component of 
the Fasida [¢.v.], the genre bas been so widespread in 
Arabic literature at all times that only a few poets 
prided themselves on not writing in it at all, or as 
tarcly as possible, e.g. Abu "I Atáhiya and al-Ma*aniT, 
Some, like al-Mutanabbi, were panegyrists before all 
else. The high proportion of panegyric in Arabic 
poetry has been one of the major obstacles to full 
appreciation of the laiter by the average Western 
reader, who tends traditionally to be concerned 
with criteria of "sincerity", "criticism of life" and 
“seriousness of purpose". Such a lack of sympathy 
ignores the fact that virtually all pre-modern Arabie 
poetry had to be written, for socio-economic reasons, 
under patronage or to commission. Political” pane- 
gyrics are still written in most Arabic-speaking 
countries. 

The somewhat exiguous and sporadic written 
tradition of Arabic poetic criticism is usually more 
preoccupied with biography, exegesis, prosody and 
tropes than with genres in any Western sense. 
But most discussions of poetry refer to the category 
of madih, and a few attempt to distinguish it from 
other genres, particularly its counterparts: fakir] 
mufihiara, personal or group boasting; rithd?) 
marthiyalmarthdt, elegy or lament; and idi, 
‘poetry of insult or abuse (see the relevant articles 
for each). The last is more or less the converse of 
‘madi, while the other two may naturally contain 
elements of panegyric. In the case of the elegy, 
this is almost invariably so: some (e.g. the cele- 
brated and courageous elegy by Abu ‘I-Hasan al- 
Anbari on the executed Bayid vizier Aba Tahir) are 
virtually pure madi, though it is usually obvious that 
the subject ís deceased, and a note of sincere regret 























is often present, asia that particular instance, Special 
types of madih are numerous, two of the most 
common being poems of excuse or apology, and 
poems celebrating victories or other happy events 
(see also below). 

Besides individuals, a panegyric might be addressed 
to a land, a city or a group. By no means all such 
poems were expected to produce immediate or direct. 
material benefits: some expressed simple gratitude, 
some were addressed to a recipient with fine poetic 
taste of his own, and some were produced as an in- 
eseapable duty of one of pensioner status, When a 
panegyrie did not produce an expected result, it would 
sometimes be followed up by an appendix (which 
some erities, again, would classily as a special type of 
“reminder panegyric"). According to period and cir- 
cumstances, the panegyrist might declaim his own 
poem, or might deputise a talented rdw! to do so; or 
it might simply be received and read by (or to) the 
subject himself (al-mamdih), 

‘The madih is usually (and was expected to be) 
exaggerated in statement and style. However, ac- 
cording to Kudima (see Bitl,), only personal and 
“moral” qualities might be praised; and all these 
(in men) are subsumed under the categories of in- 
ielligence, courage, justice and “modesty” (iffa). 
(It should be noted that the relatively rare poems 
in praise of women are classified by Kudima as 
“erotic™!) AMAskari (see Bibl.) is in general agree- 
ment with Kudama, but Iba Rashtk (see Bibl.) would 
allow praise of physical attributes and of ancestry 
and “association as well. Another corrective to 
excessively gross exaggeration is the generally 
agreed condition that the primary qualities praised 
should be appropriate to rank and function—courage 
in a military man, justice in a judge, and so on, On 
this basis, Kudima would even regard ihe madi 
as potentially applicable to vagabonds and bandits 
for the good qualities necessarily inherent in their 
styles of life. 

With all this, the madih tends in practice to a 
stercotyped homogeneity, so much so that some 
panegyrists (e.g. al-Buhturi on several occasions) 
had no difficulty in offering the same poem o a second. 
or further patron, where the origina! reception was. 
inadequate or relations had become strained in 
the meantime. Some panegyrics (as well as elegies) 
were obviously “prewritten” for general contin- 
gencies. 

Tähä Husayn (and others: see Bibl. under pseudo- 
Kudáma) have argued that the above critical posture 
towards the madih clearly derives irom Greek sources, 
particularly Aristotle. This position, however, must 
be seen as exaggerated: what influence there was can 
only have been—as with philosophical and scientific 
ideas—remote and indirect. 

Bibliography: As indicated, most Arabic 
works of literary criticism do not really discuss 
genres as such, and the Western studies have 
tended to follow suit. The following are the essen- 
tial items: Abu ‘Abbas Abmad Tha‘lab, Kaw@‘id 
al-skitr, ed. C. Schiaparelli, in Procs. of the VITIt 
Intern. Congr. of Orientalists, iit (Semitics), fase. 1, 
Leiden t89t, 173-214, also ed. M. *A. Khafadj 
Cairo 1367/1948, and R. *Abd al-Tawwàb, Cairo 
1386/1966; Kudima b. Dia‘far, Nakd al-shicr, 
Constantinople 1302/1885, also ed, S. A. Bone- 
bakker, Leiden 1956; (Pseudo-) Kudama, Nakd 
ul-nathy, cd. T. Husayn, etc, with valuable intro- 
duction, Cairo 1352/1933; Abù Hiläl al-tAskari, 
Kitāb al-Şinãalayn, Constantinople 1320/1902; 
idem, Diwān almasini, Cairo 1392/1933; Iba 
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Rashlli, ab-*Umda. fi sind'at al-skifr wa-nakdihi, 


Cairo 1344/1925, also cd. M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, | prayer, but there is usually a bridge 


Cairo 1383/1963; Ibn Khaldün, Mueddime, tr. 
Rosenthal, see General Index under “poetry 
passim; J. Bencheikh, Podique arabe, Paris 1975 
A. Trabulsi, La critique poétique des Arabes, 
Damascus 1955. (G. M. Wicxexs) 


2. In Persian 


It appears from the written records that survive 
—chronicles, official correspondence, and narrative 
poetry and prose—that formal, conventional praise 
(madh, sittyisk, thand) of rulers and their chief 
officials was a pervasive feature of Islamic Iranian 
court life from its inception. The most-highly- 
developed vehicle for madh was the panegyric ode, 
or kasida-yi madiha, 2 genre that was already fully 
articulated by the time of Ridaki, Indeed, Rüdakl's 
joint panegyric of the Sámáuid ruler Nar b. Abmad 
and the Saffarid emir Aba Dja‘tar is both the earliest 
example we have of a complete kasida-yi madiha 
and a work of cousiderable stylistic maturity. 

The Persian Aajida-yi madihe shares similarities 
of theme and sensibility with the Arabic caliphal 
panegyrics of the “Abbäsid period (see S. Sperl, Zs- 
lamic kingship and Arabic panegyric poetry in the 
carly gth century, in JAL, viii (1977), 20-35), but its 
thematic structure is more predictable and uniformly 
ordered. 

The opening portion of the &asida, called variously 
ihe masib, faghbib or faghazrwl, presents pleasing 
images that are usually drawn from a conventional 
repertory—the arrival of spring (nmo-ris) or, less 
commonly, autumn (mihrgdn) in the palace garden; 
the lover's complaint; carousal. Yet many kasidas 
celebrate particular occasions, such as the departure 
of the monarch on a hunt or a campaign, or his 
successful return from one, or the birth of a son or 
tbe receipt of a gift, and when they do, the occasion 
provides the governing metaphor of the nasib. 
The opening portion concludes with a line or two 
of transition that shifts the focus of the poem to the 
person of the patron (mamd@k), whose name and 
title are mentioned—either fully or in part—in a line 
called the guri-gák or taBhallus which marks the 
formal bowndary between the opening section and 
the panegyric proper (madit). While the images of 
the nasib have, in the majority of instances, a narra- 
tive or metaphorical unity, those of the madik do 
uot. They present the mawdüf in a series of stereo- 
typed poses drawn from the spheres of activity 
special to his office. For the monarch (suljdn, amir, 
shah), the mamddh of preference throughout most 
of Iran's history, these were the court—in both its 
formal and informal aspects—the hunt, aud the 
battlefield. Thus i» any given &agida-yi madiha, 
the monarch will appear, in no particular order, as 
the chosen of God, a fearsome and heroic warrior, a 
superb huntsman, the unfailing refuge of the weak 
and needy, a cheerful reveller, and, of course, a 
generous patron of poets. 

In keeping with the stereotyped and iconic quality 
of these images, the metaphors employed in the 
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The final section of the poem is the du'P", or 
passage between 
madih and. du'à? in which the poet addresses himself. 


| directly to his patron, either to plead for reward 


$j 





l iras 


or to boast of his skill, or both. The dw'à^ itself 
is quite brief, no more than two or three bayts. As 
its name suggests, it is a prayer for the enduring, 
indeed, the perpetual, prosperity and rule of the 
monarch and his court. This prayer is expressed in 
language that elevates the monarch above the sphere 
the mortal to that of the semi-divine. He is iden- 
ied with the enduring processes of nature, which 
undergo change, but not decline. "So long as naw- 
ris comes every Spring,/Nay you reign and prosper."* 
As must be apparent from this summary descrip- 
tion, the purpose of the fasida-yi madiha is to cele- 
brate the institution of rule, not the ruler. One 
finds uo individualised portraits of the monarch 
here, nor of any of the other officials who filled 
the tole of mamdūh. Indeed, the royal kasida-yi 
‘madifva in all its many exemplars appears as the text 
of a ritual celebration of monarchy that gave the 
members of the court an appropriate public occasion 
‘on which to affirm their commitment to the myth of 
the supreme, all-competent monarch as guarantor of 
the security and well-being of the Islamic state. 
For the monarch, the kasida-yi madiba provided 
the means of being publicly celebrated as the living 
embodiment of the ancient tradition of kingship in 
Iu this, the éasida-yi madtha paralleled the 
common practice of concocting false genealogies that 
connected tbe sultan of the moment with the house 
of Sisin asa means of asserting symbolic legitimacy. 
The first great period of ihe Aaida-yi mudiha 



















| in Persian was that of the early Ghaznewids. Mab- 


madik are richly hyperbolic. As a warrior, the mam- ' 


dük can put Rustam and Isfandiyàr, the paramount 
heroes of the Iranian national epic, to flight, and 
even terrify the forces of nature. As a monarch, he 
is served by the rulers of the great empires of the 
world—the Aaysar of Rim, the éipdl of Hind, the 
khákán of Turkistn and the fagkfür of Cin. As a 
patron, his generosity outdoes that of Hatim 13%, 
and even that of nature; and so ou. 


mad, the founder of that dynasty's great prosperity, 
expended vast sums to gather around himself a circle 
of distinguished poets, chief among them being ‘Un 
sur aud Farrukhi [q.v]. Tales of his extraordinary 
generosity to them became part of the mythology of 
patronage, and provided the mode! for subsequent 
rulers and their poets. Although Iranian courts from 
that time to this have generated an endless stream. 
of royal patrous and eulogists, and the kasida-yi 
‘mediha bas attracted master poets in virtually every 
period, no later court has achieved an exemplary 
status comparable to that of the Ghazuawid. 

‘The Ghaznawid period also saw the appearance 
of what might be called the spiritual panegyric or 
anti-court Aasida. That is, the Ghaznawid bureaucrat 
and littérateur-turned Isma‘i propagandist, Nasir-i 
Khusraw [gi], used the language of court poetry and 
the genre of the &asida to compose works that revile 
secular rulers and rebuke court poets for devoting 
their art to praising then. His argument runs that 
since Mahmúd cannot assure the poets’ well-being in 
the next world, they should rather expend their skill 
in celebrating those rulers of etemal, spiritual 
power—the SHI‘ Imäms—who can. 

Tbe example of Násir Khusraw found few imitators 
iu the centuries immediately after his death—aj- 
though his influence on the great óth/rztli century 
kasida writer, Kh2kant Sharwint (g.0J, can be seen 
in that poet’s pilgrimage kasidas—but in the Safawid 
period, the spiritual panegyric virtually replaced the 
secular. Later dynasties reinstated the secular as 
the preferred mode. There was a final efflorescence 
of the kasida-yi madiha under the Kädjārs that was, 
in Jarge part, stimulated by the rediscovery of the 
poetry of the Ghaznawid panegyrists, 

Unfortunately, the fantastic exaggeration of 
the panegyrie style has proved so unpalatable to 
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modern students of Persian poetry that they have | way for the literati to attract the attention of 


not given the fasida-yi madiha the careful attention 
that its central position in Persian literary history 
merits, The prevailing approach to this substantial 
body of work is to treat the opening portion as the 
only true poetry, and to ignore the contents of madi 
and du'P—which make up two-thirds or more | 
of any poem—as of negligible interest. The as- 
sumpticn is that court poets wrote panegyrics only 
out of economic or political constraint, not sincere, 
personal conviction, and this want of sincerity vi- | 
tíates the literary interest of their work. The studies | 
by Gh, YGsufl, Farruht Sistdni, Maghhad 1341/1963, | 
| 








and J. W. Clinton, Manüchihri Dámghini, Minnea- 
polis 1972, are among the few exceptions to this rule. 

Bibliography: General accounts of the Aasida- 
yi madiha will be found in the standard literary 
histories of Iran, Principal among these are: 
Browne, LHP; J. Rypka etalii, History of Iranian | 
literature, Dordrecht 1:968; Furüzánfar, Sukham | 
a sukhamwarán (2 vols. in 1), Tehran 1350/1972: 
Dh. Safà, Ta'rit-i adabiyyài dar Irán* (5 vols. in 
4 parts, Tehran r353/r975; and, for the roth | 
century, Y. Áryanpür, 4z Sabá tá Nímá, Tehran 
1351/1973, 1. In addition, recent editions of the 
diwdns of kasida writers include in their intro- | 
ductions such biographical details of poets and 
their patrons as are readily available. 

‘The section on poets in the Cahár makála of | 
Kirámi CArüdi Samarkandi (ca. sso/rrss), ed. 
M. Kazwini, with notes by M. Mud, Tehran | 
1333/1955, provides a contemporary, and anecdotal 
account of the role of the court poet that is of. 
great interest (Eng. tr. E.G. Browne, The four 
discourses, London 1921; Fr. tr. L de Gastines, 
Les quaire discours, Paris 1968). The most complete 
and detailed statement of the art of the Aasida, 
including the Aasida-yi madika, is in the MuSam | 
of Shams-i Kays (al-Mu‘djam fi maSdyir ask“Gr al- | 
‘adjam, by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Kays al- | 

| 











Riazi, ed. M. Kazwini, revised M. Radawi, Tehran 
1338/1960), completed in theearly 7th/13th century, 
Q. W. Cumrox) 


3. In Turkish 

In accordance with the well-established tradition 
that regulated the structure and use of the Aasidu, 
madik is the technical term used to refer to the | 
section of this type of poem devoted to the praise of | 
God, the Prophet, the sultan, the grand vizier, etc. 
Among the Muslim Turks, and especially the Ottoman 
‘Turks in the 19th century, the collective abstract form 
—madhiyya—used in exactly the same sense, was | 
preferred. The same term designates any poem com- 
posed for the purpose of extolling an individual. The 
nefes ot ildhi types of poems written or uttered by 
members of the mystic orders to eulogise God or 
leading personalities (pirüw and bdhás) of these 
religious fraternities, and even more, the secular 
poems circulated by the literary innovators of the 
last century, are generally given this designation 
also (see S. N. Ergun, On dokuzuncu asirdanberi | 
Bektasi-Kestlbag Alevi şairleri ve nefesleri, Istanbul 
1956, 359,and Sinasi, Milntahabét-+ ej'dr, in Külliyai, 

i, Ankara 1960, 47-53 respectively). 

Tt was, however, in the kapida, the paramount 
verse form of the Muslim panegyrist, that Ottoman | 
Turks such as Bakl {g.v.) and the premier kasida- | 
writer Naf (q.v,] displayed their most character | 
istic and enduring madis, The presentation of a | 
laudatory poem to those in positions of influence | 
and power was the accepted and almost expected | 


and never improved upon. 


potential patrons for the purpose of securing em- 
ployment or obtaining rewards and favours from 
them. The initial introduction of an aspiring poet, for 
example, to a grandee may have been through’ the 
good offices of a friend or teacher, but ultimately 
it was the persuasive and pleasing madi} featured 
in a suitable asida that forged the more lasting 
association with the patron or assured the most 
urgent favour. One may cite, among many other 
examples, the case of Mchmed Kara Fadil [¢. 
‘who launched a successful career as diwdn secretary 
to several princes thanks to a Rasida he presented 
to Sultan Siileyman at the suggestion of his mentor 
Dhàtl [q.v.] (sce Hasan Celebi, Tadhhirat al-shuard, 
British Museum, London, ms. Add. 24,957, fol. 28ra, 
and Riyadi, Riyad-i shuʻarā’, Nuruosmaniye, Istan- 
bul, ms. 3724, fol. 116), and the experience of the 
poet and vizier Abmad Pasha [g.v] who, having 
been incarcerated for an indiscretion, secured his 
release with a panegyrical kasida to Sultan Mebem- 
med II (see Laüf, Tadhkira-yi Lafifi, Istanbul 
1314/1896-7, 78, and Ali Nihad Tarlan, Ahmed 
Paga divans, Istanbul 1966, 60-3). 

In structure and form, the traditional &asidas, 
chiding those composed by the Ottomans, remained 
fairly constant. Following the exordium (nasib 
or faghbib) and, sometimes, a short set of lyrical 
couplets (tagkazzál), the poet very ingeniously eased 
the reader or listener into the madih by means of the 
device known as the girizgah (see Gibb, Hist. of 
Ottoman poetry, i, 84) in which the real purpose 
(maksad) of the poem was revealed, either by openly” 
naming the patron who was to be the subject of 
the encomium that followed immediately or by a 
clever allusion that rarely left any doubt as to the 
identity of the patron (see Fahir lz, Eshi türk 
edebiyatnda namm, Istanbul 1966, ijt, 73, 106). 
The madih was then followed by further praise in the 
du‘? soliciting prayers for the patron and mentioning 
the poet's name. 

Frequently, the above format and sequence were 
disregarded in favour of the more direct approach, 
Forsaking the exordium and the gürizgdA, the pan- 
ezyrist began his kayida with the madi (see Nadim 
diwednt, ed. Khalll Nihad, Istanbul 1338-0/1920-2, 
3476, and contrast 21-4, 36-8), This tendency becama. 
especially prevalent when indoctrination and in- 
struction replaced gain and advancement as the 
purpose of the poem. Particularly in the 19th century, 
when acclamation of new ideas or of a certain political 
point of view displaced the praise of the individual, 
the madih became the essence and indeed the only 
section of the fasida (see Mehmet Kaplan, 
tahlilleri, Istanbul 1969, 23-5, and Kenan Akyür, 
Batt te'sivinde türh giri aniolojisi, Ankara 1970, 61-3). 

As a feature of the kasida, the message, spirit and 
language of the »nadih was necessarily determined by 
its particular function and objective It was made up 
of a varying number of couplets extolling such attri- 
butes or virtues, real, imagined or fabricated, of the 
individual or concept as courage, wisdom, justice, 
piety, generosity and benefits, It was mainly char- 
acterised by extravagant laudation that was often 
completely unjustified or misplaced, and by the use 
of every conceivable rhetorical device, the hyperbole 
of which was sustained by epithets and allusions 
that only those familiar with the elevated Islamic 
literary tradition could comprehend and appreciate. 
The epic similes and the imagery which were an 
intrinsic part of the madi were considerably re- 
moved from the realities of a restricted social milieu 
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that expected, accepted and even cherished ingenious 
flattery and procacious insincerity garnished with 
flowery language. However, the madi, as some of 
the examples given above indicate, had a certain 
utilitarian function and, incidentally, may very 
well have met a need in its symbolism and reflections 
of an aesthetic ideal, as recently suggested by 
W. G. Andrews in his Introduction to Ottoman poetry, 
148-50. It must be noted, at the same time, that it, 
along with many other verse forms, affords one 
many fine illustrations of the Turkish literary 
genius, versatility and inventiveness. 
Bibliography: Apart from the works cited or 
summarily mentioned in the text, see Mucallim 
Nadjl, [sfilahat-i adabiyya, Istanbul 1307/1889-90, 
161-6; E. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poeiry, 
London 150r, i, 83-7; M. F. Kóprülü, TürÀ adabiy- 
yatl la^rikhi, Istanbul 1926, 161-4; M. Z. Pakahn, 
Osmanlı tarih deyimleri ve terimleri söslüğü, 
Istanbul 1971, li, 206-8, 435; N. S. Banarlı, Resimli 
türk edebiyatı larihi, Istanbul x972, fasc. 3, 186-90; 
Táhir-ül Mevlevl, Edebiya! ligah, Istanbul 1973, 
84-7; W. G. Andrews Jr., An introduction to Otto- 
man poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, r46-59. 
(J, Stewart-Rowison) 


4 In Urdu 

Eulogy probably existed in Urdu poetry from the 
earliest period of literary activity—certainly as 
far back as the second half of the 16th century A.D., 
though few early examples have survived. Two 
broad categories developed, according to the subject 
of the eulogy, sc. the secular and religious. The first 
was addressed to rulers, governors, nobles, and 
other rich or influential lay persons. It was usually 
termed madi rather than madéh, other terms being 
ta‘rif and si@?ish. The religious category had its 
‘own distinctive terminology, though usage was not 
completely uniform, and might depend, to some 
extent, on the vagaries of copyists and editors, 
Praise of God was called hamid, that of the Prophet 
Muhammad sas. That of the fourth caliph, ‘Alf, 
and of subsequent Sh fmams, was called mankabat, 
whilst eulogy of other religious figures, living or 
dead, including the first three Orthodox Caliphs, 
was generally called madh or ta'rif. 

Like other major poetical genres in Urdu, madi} 
was derived from Persian. In some instances, Persian 
eulogistic odes were translated, or more properly 
adapted, into Urdu. More often, the zamin (metre 
and rhyme) of a Persian ode would be imitated in 
an Urdu ode. The debt to Persian models was no 
secret; from the r6th century onwards, there are 
drank admissions or indications by various Urdu 
poets that they are vying with Persian poets in their 
mastery of the madik kasida. The chief poets to 
whom they were indebted were Aawarl, Khāķāni 
and ‘Uril. Muhammad Kull Kutb Shah (ca. 1568- 
x6r1) begins a na‘t ode: “The name of Muhammad 
in the world is to me like a bundred Khakànis". 
It is worthy of note that ‘Urfl was court poet to 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar in Dihlf, and died there 
in 1590-1, when Kuli Kutb Shah was in his early 
twenties, Apart from Indian local colour, including 
Hindu references, it is difficult to distinguish any 
single major feature in Urdu madik which breaks 
completely new ground. Nevertheless, some poets 
achieved such mastery in it that they seemed to 
breathe new life into it, and thus they gained 
recognition for their originality. 

Urdu madi has been composed in almost all 
poetical forms, including mathnawi, mukhammes, 
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musaddas, tardjr-band, larkib-band, and, extremely 
rarely, even ghazal. But the eulogy form par excel- 
lence was the Rasida or ode. True, this form was used 
in other fields, particularly satire. But such has been 
the predominance of eulogy, that the term kasida is 
usually understood to mean “eulogy”, as an abbrevi- 
ation of Raside-yi madbiyya, Consequently any 
account of Urdu madip must, of necessity, show how 
the pre-Islamic Arabic ode, as modified in later 
Arabic poetry, and brought to India via Persia, was 
adopted and adapted to the new environment, 
Unfortunately, it is hard to find an account of the 
Urdu Rasida form which is full and explicit without 
being discursive or biassed. In some accounts, 
the pre-Islamic ode, as exemplified in the MuSallakdt, 
is over-emphasised, and there is too much reliance 
on Ibn Kutayba and Ibn Rashik, What is lacking 
is a definitive comparison of the Persian and Urdu 
hasidas. Though most Urdu eulogists were not 
unfamiliar with Arabic poetry, its chief influence on 
thom was in vocabulary. Occasional mention of 
Arabic fasida-writers, such as Dhawk's reference 
to Labid, akA'Shà, Djarir and al-Mafari, must 
be regarded chiefly as "namedroppiag" designed 
to impress the hearer, rather than an indication of 
indebtedness. It may be that al-Bisirl's Kasidat al- 
burda, which was translated into Dakkani Urdu by 
Mabammad b. Ridà, around the turn of the 17th and 
18th centuries, influenced the religious Kasida; and 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr's celebrated ode in praise of the 
Prophet, Banat Su‘td, was at times mentioned by 
poets and critics to justify the inclusion of an ex- 
plicitly erotic prelude in ma't odes. But the Rasida 
which came into Urdu poetry via Persian is as much 
akin to that of ‘Abbasid poets such as al-Mutanabbi, 
al-Bubturi and Aba Tammam, as to the pre-Islamic 
ode. 

The form of the Urdu madih ode was fully devel- 
oped by the middle of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. Like its Arabie and Persian counterparts, 
it was a monorhyme poem, usually in weighty metre, 
with elevated and rich diction, of roughly between. 
30 and 150 verses. The two hemistiches of the first 
verse, called the mala“, also rhymed: and if the 
Basida were long, there might be one or more subse- 
quent verses with this internal rhyme at irregular 
intervals in the poem, known as wajla tkani, malla 
#hélith and so on, more than four in all being rare. 
As is often the case in Persian and Urdu poetry, the 
rhyme (Aifiya wa-radif) was often rich and difficult, 
and the poet's ability to sustain it was regarded as 
a proof of his skill. 

There were four main sections to the basida, The 
fust was the lamkid or prelude, usually called 
faghbib, a throw-back to the erotic prelude or nasib 
of the Arabic ode. The opening verse (majta‘) how- 
ever, was considered so important in attracting the 
hearer's interest, that it is often discussed as if 
it were a separate section, not merely the start of 
the laghhib. The erotic theme was seldom used, and 
was often irowned on unless it were chaste. A wide 
range of other topics was substituted, whether singly 
or in combination. Pride of place was given to the 
description ol spring, an ode with such a fagkbib 
being called a Fagida bahdriyya. This topic was con- 
sidered particularly suitable, as suggesting youth 
and vitality, which were regarded as implicit in the 
term faghbib, and flattering to the mamdab or sub- 
ject of the poem. Moreover, this topic allowed for 
description of natural scenes, gardens, flowers and 
"birds, which was pert of the poet's stock-in-trade, 

This theme might be extended by a comparison 
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between spring and autumn, Further, the two might | 
be depicted as kings or generals marshalling their | 
armies to fight another, spring, of course, being the 
victor. Like practically all taskbib topics in Urdu, 
this extension of the spring motif goes back to Sawda 
(1717-80), who is generally regarded as both the 
pioncer and the finest expouent of the full kasida 
form in Urdu. Amir Mini?l (1828-1900) developed this | 
theme further in one ode, by a vivid description 
of the actual battle. But, ‘according to Sahar, (op. 
cit, in Bibl, 229), this had already been done in 
Persian. 

Again, the faghbid might be devoted to the days 
of youth, or complaints of the times in which the 
poet lived, or of his own misfortunes. Fakhr (“pride, 
boasting”), philosophising and moralising were | 
other topics, As the basic form of the kasida was 
stereotyped, poets were always searching for fresh 
ways of composing the fashbid: for it must be borne 
in mind that the madi ode was frequently recited | 
to the patron in public, in the presence of other poets | 
‘and men of taste and learning, The poet's reputation | 
and his reward were at stake. 

One interesting device was to turn the taskbib | 
into a disputation or mundgara. In Persian, Asadi- | 
yi Tast the Elder is said to have initiated this | 
device, with mundsardt between night and day, and | 
heaven and earth among others. In Urdu, Sawda has 
one between greed and reason, whilst Amir Mina’ 
pairs knowledge and imagination, and comb and 
mirror. Into this category should go the mukdlama 
(colloquy) favoured by ‘Aziz Lakhnawi (1882-1935), | 
as, for example, one between beauty and love (huss 
wa-“ighh). 1 

Occasionally the faghbib consisted of an anecdote, 
possibly with dialogue, and somewhat dramatic. 
When intimate in tone and straightforward in 
language, it could form a charming contrast with the 
high-flown praise section which was to follow. A fine 
example of this is Sawda's eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla 
Rustam Djang, chief minister of the Mughal emperor, 
with the rhyme -ām (Kulliyyät 293 £.). The poet be- | 
gins by relating how, prevented from sleeping or 
eating by the djinns, hè consults Doctor ‘Akl, who 
prescribes blood-letting and a purgative. The poet 
objects that the tax-collector had drained all his 
blood, while purgatives are for the over-eater, wherz- 
as he has been fasting for Ramadán. Can the Doctor 
prescribe a more effective treatment? What that is, 
‘we shall see, when discussing the second section of 
the kagida (see below). 

Two devices desorve mention which could be | 
used effectively in the fagkbib, without necessarily | 
being independent topics. One was the personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas or inanimate objects. This 
certainly goes back to Persian poetry, a famous ex- 
ample being Manütihri's "Candle ode". 1t could fea- 
ture in the munazara topic already mentioned, The 
other was sar-d-pé nigast (“head to foot description"). 
A human being might be described—perhaps the | 
Poet's beloved in an erotic laskbib. But the most | 
efective examples are descriptions of a houri or peri, 
often seen by the poet in a dream, or while lying 
awake in bed. Inshi? (1756-1817) commences an ode 
to Prince Sulaymin Shikóh (Kaldmm, 200), by des- 
cribing himself as tossing and turning in bed one 
morning, unable to sleep because of the spring wind. | 
He sees a beautiful peri by the bed, and gives a 
detailed description of her. His contemporary 
Musbafi (17567-1826) has an ode with the same | 
rhyme, also containing a description of a peri. Amir | 
Mina describes a profligate peri in an ode toNawwab | 
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Kalb AIT Khán; he not only uses the same rhyme, 
but also refers back to Insbà" and Musbafi in half- 
quotations. 

The iashbib was regarded as an important pointer 
to the poet's merit: yet to many critics, the second 
section was the acid test, It was usually called gurzz. 
(Persian “deviation, flight"), but the Arabic terms 
‘makklas, falis, and even takhallus are given as 


| alternatives. Though very short—sometimes a 


single verse, and seldom more than four, it was 
crucial; for it was the link between two apparently 
unconnected sections, the faskbid and the actual 
praise, Unless the gurés were skilfully constructed, 
the fasida would lose its unity. Many felicitous 
examples could be quoted from the leading poets, but 
one must suffice. We left the ode by Sawda with the 
poet asking for an alternative prescription for his 
illness. In the succeeding guré, the Doctor, in 
two verses, suggests that Sawda take his complaint 
to the court of him (that is, Asaf al-Dawla) under 
whose protection the weak ant may be revenged on 
the elephant. Hearing this, and taking his Aasida as a 
Present, the poet attends it court. This gurz: of 
only three verses leads to the praise, which is almost. 
an ode within an ode. 

The third section was called mad& or mamddh, 
and it was the most conventional. The qualities 
described had to be appropriate to the status of the 
mamdiit. Thus a ruler or wazir was praised for his 
justice, manliness, nobility, virtue, fear of God, 
generosity and clemency. To men of religion, other 
qualities were appropriate—learning, asceticism, 
attendance to religious duties. But the distinction 
tended to be blurred when the Rasida developed ia 
north India. Thus Kbalik Andjuman (op. cit., in Bibl., 
261 f.) remarks that Sawda hardly distinguishes be- 
tween secular and religious subjects in this respect. 
In addition to the personal qualities of the mamdiih 
the poet could refer to his environment and associ- 
ations, and the trappings of power and wealth. In 
praising 2 ruler, his sword, horse and elephant might 
be described. According to Hashiml (op. eit. in BibL, 
107), this was not so in the Decean—though it must 
be pointed out that Kuli Kut Shah certainly refers. 
to Imim ‘Ali's sword Dhu 'l-Fikdr, and Wall Dakkant 
(1667-1707) to the mule Duldul given to ‘Ali by the 
Prophet. With Sawd’, sword, horse and elephant were 
described fairly briefly. But some later poets such 
as Dagh of Dibli (1831-1905) somewhat extended 
these descriptions, and turned them into separate 
sections, with headings such as dar sifat-i asp and 
dar taif-i-pil, A lesser roth century poet, Kalak, 
‘of Meerut (1832 or 1833-1879), includes such sections, 
admittedly shorter than Digh's, in odes to fairly 
undistinguished recipients. To the present writer, 
this clear division of the Aasida into sections other 
than the four maín ones was a continuing tendency 
which started before Sawdi. The latter interpolates 
a ghazal in one başīde, but Wall bad already done 
this. Unlike Sawdà, however, he did not have several 
atlas in. one ode. 

Thus the content of the madh section was restricted, 
Nor could the poet escape by making it brief, as 
courtesy required that the (agkbib must not be 
longer than the madå—so if the latter were curtailed, 
so must the former be, Hence the mode of expression 
was all-important in the madh section. This was 
dependent on a rich and pompous diction, similes, 
metaphors, and all the apparatus of sand"i* wa-badd^i*, 
with considerable piay on words. Some of this was 
derived from Persian, but in any case, after Sawdā 
it rapidly became cliché-ridden. To give but one 








example, a ruler or minister was often compared with | 
Solomon. Sawdà expresses this neatly in the eulogy | 
of Asaf al-Dawia already mentioned: 
Kuchh kam nahin diihin mii Sulayman sum | 
tirādjäh Gü alsina pah Äşaf-i-Dawla hay tèrā näm. 
("Your splendour in the world is no less than | 
Solomon(’s), Although on (peoples) tongues | 
your name is Agai-i Dawla”) (Kulliyyat, 295). 








‘This verse loses part of its effect, unless one knows | 
that, in Muslim lore Agaf [b. Barakbyal [¢.v.] was | 
Solomon's Grand Vizier. Exaggeration in praise was 

taken for granted, though some rgth century poeis 

such as Ghālib (1797-1860) disliked it. Shibli Nu- 

‘mant, in his celebrated study of Persian poetry, | 
Shi al‘Adiam (1908-18) (v, 21-6) tried to iay 
down conditions for acceptable panegyric. Firstly, 
the person praised must be praiseworthy; secondly, 
the qualities commended in him must be genuine: | 
thirdly, the poet must describe them convincingly, 

Shibli admitted that all these three conditions were 

hever fulfilled by any Persian poet, and went on to 

cornmend the sincerity of Arabic madif, in a way 

which would strike many Arabists as idealistic, if not | 
naive, At the same time, Shibli denied tbat the | 
başda caused subservience in the poet and egotism in | 
his patron, since both realised that what was said | 
Was “pure exaggeration and word-play”. Shibli was | 
not speaking of Urdu sadi, but what he says o 

Persian could equally apply, and is often quoted by 
modern Urdu critics. Dhawk (1789-1854) is generally | 
regarded as second only to Sawda as a eulogist, yet 

he exaggerated like other poets, calling the Mughal | 
Emperor Akbar Shah II “'shadow of God and deputy 
of the Prophet of God". This poet’s biographer, | 
Tanwir Abmad “Alawi (op.cit. in Bibl, 249-51), | 
quoting this and other examples, justifies them by 

saying: "the person praised seems to be not an in- 
dividual, but a symbol of his time, In this sense, 
Dhawl's praise is very near to reality and realism." 
he final section of the kasida was called the | 
khätima: and the term makfa“ might be applied | 
to it as a whole, or merely to the last verse or two 
—since an impressive ending to an ode was considered 
as important as an impressive beginning. In contrast 
to Persian practice, except with "Uri, the Urdu | 
oulogist usually gave his fakhallus. This would nor- 
mally be somewhere in the Mdtima, though there are 
instances where it is given earlier, alternatively 
or additionally. Sawda makes his ¢eshadlus the first 
word of his eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla already quoted, 
and gives it again in the Adtima, Nor is this the 
only kasida in which he gives his fakhalluş in the 
first verse. The secular's ode's Midtima has two sub- 
sections, husu-i falab and du*P. The former is the 
poet's request for recompense, for which critics 
laid down various conditions. Summarised, they re- 
quire the poet to steer a middle course between per- 
functoriness and importunity—between taking the 
patron’s generosity for granted and implying that he 
was mean. Some poete disliked begging: Dhawk, in 
his extant odes, avoids it, sometimes substituting the 
expression of his inability to praise his patron ade- 
quately. Sawda also often avoided begging. DuSa? 
(“prayer, blessing”) was the expression of the poet's | 
wishes for long life and prosperity for his patron. 
In the religious Aasida the khdtima was somewhat 
different. The poet might express bis own faith, and 
ask for a blessing to maintain it: and he might pray 
for the triumph of Islam, with suitable variations 
where the mamdih was a ShI9 imam. Here Sawda 
was often felicitous, a good example being the 
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mankabat to Imam Ali with the rhyme ar (Kulliyya, 
243-7), which ends with the four requests, the last 
being that all “friends in both the two worlds may 
recognise the authenticity of the pure imams". 
Some indication of the style expected in the 
Aasida, has already been given. It was regarded as 
a linguistic and stylistic Jour de force, and occu- 
pied a position in Urdu literature comparable to 
that of the makdma in Arabic. The poet was allowed 
to go to extreme limits of abstruseness to demonstrate 
his skill and learning, using in some instances scien- 
tific technical terminology. Thus Insha? used much 
philosophical vocabulary. Tadmin—the interpolation 
of extraneous material—was common. This often 
took the form of quoting from some other poet, Per- 
sian or Urdu. Another type, particularly suitable 
to the Indian environment, with its numerous lan- 
guages, was for the. poet to introduce hemistiches or 
verses in several languages. Every poet was expected. 
toknow Persian and Arabic, and he would normally 
know one or more of the other literary languages of 
the subcontinent. Inshi? was addicted to this sort 
of virtuosity, and is said to have incorporated ma- 
terial from ten or more languages apart from Urdu. 
Dhawk was rewarded with the title of Khakdni-yi 
Hind by the Mughal emperor for a hasida in seven 
languages, of which only a few lines have survived, 
Thousands of culogy poems must have been 
written in India over a period of 400 years, but com- 
paratively few have survived, aud of these a dis- 
jonate number are of the religious type. 
ious reasons may be given for this, Early Urdu 
poetry, in both the Deccan and North India, seems 
to show a preference for the mathnawt. From the 
mid-r$th century onwards, głaza] dominated the 
poetic scene, and did not have a serious rival apart 
from the ShI marthiya perfected by Anis and Dabir 
in the second and third quarters of the roth century. 
Many poets wrote Rasidas, but for an overwhelming 
number, ghazal was their forte. The only absolute 
exception is Sawda, whose kasidas have been almost 
universally considered superior to his ghazals- -though 
some would argue that his satirical odes surpass 
even his eulogy. Of later poets, Dhawk and Amir 
are credited with equal skill in madi and ghazal. 
Moreover, when a poet's works were coliected, first 
in manuscript, and later in print, they were largely 
limited to ghazals, and few hasidas, if any, were 
included, As was often the case in Persia, Aasidas 
tended to be copied separately, and were liable to be 
lost. It was not unusual for a Raside to be copied 
in abridged form. This might be understandable 
where the purpose was to omit admin passages 
in other languages. But it is difficult to see why 
two mankabat odes by Ghalib should be thus abridged 
(te Mihr, Diedn-i Ghálib, 294-6, 296-8). At the 
same time, it seems clear that the writing of eulogies 
for gain was often looked down on by poets, critics, 
and people at large. In any case, the hasida was very 
much a poème d'occasion and was liable to lose its 
appeal with the passage of time. Whatever the 
cause, the odes of hundreds oí minor poets seem 
to have disappeared, whilst some by acknowledge 
masters of the form are missing. Dhawk was court 
poet in Dill for fifty years, and must have composed 
200 odes or more in the course of his official duties: 
yet only about 30 are extant. Some of Amlr's eulogies. 
are known to have been lost, among them those in his 
first diwan, which was destroyed in the Indian 
Mutiny. Only 28 of his Aasidas have survived. 
Nevertheless, the ability to write a good kasida 
was often said to be a hall-mark of poetic skill. 
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Ghalib once said: “Whoever cannot write an ode | 
should not be accounted a poet”, Thus it has been 
argued (Tanwir Ahmad ‘Alawi, op. ci., 225) that 
Insbi? wrote odes, and gave of his best in them, in 
order to complete his art. 

Only a few brief remarks will be made here on 
the history of madih in Urdu, Further information 
can be obtained from the works mentioned in the 
Bibliography. Ut is convenient to speak of three 
stages based on geography, and obviously overlapping, 
—the Deccam, Dihll and Lucknow. Very little is 
known about the Dakkanl fasida, But in general it 
was short and simple, as can be seen from the printed 
odes of Muhammad Kull Kutb Shih, Sultan of | 
Golkonda [sec surD-snAnl]. They are all religious, 
and seldom of more than 4o verses, sometimes of 
under 20. There is little indication of the four sections 
of the later kasida. True, of about so poems which 
come under the heading of madih (Kulliyyat, i, 1-46, 
iii, 3-39), one (ili, 38-9) is a fragment of 16 verses 
entitled Ek hasida-yi mangabat-kt tashbib k? cand 
adr, Tt is beautifully written, and begins: 


In the black sea of night the golden skiff sank, 
As it sank, a hundred thousand bubbles rose. 


But even if it is by Kul Kutb Shab, there is 
nothing toshow that it is really the taghbib of a kaside, 
and this seems unlikely. From the metrical stand- 
point, it is interesting to note that in a few of his başi- 
das, he divides the hemistiches into two, with in- 
ternal rhyme, thus producing something like an 
amalgam of Kajida monorhyme and rubd'iyydt. 
Wall Dakkant is considered the father of Urdu 
poetry, and he visited DihlI at least once. He was | 
primarily a Süff plnzal writer, and never composed 
poetry for gain. However, he wrote cight religious 
eulogies—six &agidas and two fardii*-bands. All the 
kasidas are of modest length, save a composite onc 
‘of rar verses which is devoted successively to the 
praise of God, the Prophet, the Zmäms “Ali, al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn, followed by exhortation (maw'isat), 
a ghazal on the love of God and a kAdtima, Of Wall's 
kasidas, only two, to Musiim saints, show clear signs 
ef conformity with the four-section. fom described 
earlier. They are addressed to Hadrat Miran Mubyl 
Din (Kulliyydi, 367-71) and Shah Wadjih al-Din 
(ibid., 371-6), It should be noted that in both he 
mentions Persian culogists—Khikant and Anwari 
in the former, and ‘Urfl in the latter, as if to put 
himself on a level with ther. 

Whether or not Wall was the link between the 
Dakkan! and Dihil ghasal, there seems no question 
of any link so far as the Rasida is concerned. For 
not only does internal evidence suggest that his 
madi} poems were composed before he visited Dilhi, 
but there is a hiatus until the mid-18th century, be- 
fore the Bayida emerged in Dibll. Ciitics explain it 
in various ways, none fully convincing. Either prac- 
tically no eulogies were composed, or such as were 
composed were short, weak and formless—or again, 
the Urdu language had not developed sufficiently to 
provide the right poetic diction. Sawda js variously 
described as having originated, reformed or perfected 
the bastda, At any rate, until examples of the eulogy 
‘ode composed by other poets during the period 1700- 
40 come to light, we must acquiesce with those who 
state that Sawda followed Persian, rather than Urdu, 
models. And there is no denying that he was, and 
remains, the leading Urdu madth poet. His tamiid is 
varied in theme and manner, his guréz neat, and his 

















madh cleverly expressed. Succeeding poets imitated 
him, but seldom equalled him and never surpassed | 
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him, Variety and freshness are the keynote of his 
odes, and they are rarely of extrome length: of the 
38 fasidas in the Nawal Kashér edition of his 
hulliyydt, only seven have more than 70 verses, 
and of these only five moro than a hundred. The 
language is rich, drawing freely onPersian and Arabic, 
His contemporary Mir [Tak Mir] (1722-1810) wrote. 
a good deal of eulogy poetry, mostly religious. There 
are only seven kagidas; the rest consists of mukham- 
was, musaddas, tardii^band, and wathwawi. Mir 
was’ a prolific ghazal writer; but his pessimistic 
temperament was unsuited to eulogy, 

In the latter pact of the 18th century, Insha? 
was à leading Rapida writer, As we have seen, he 
was a virtuoso of languages, but he did not reach 
the top flight in any poetic form. His longest ode, 
of 170 verses, is in praise of King George III of 
England. During the same period, Mushafl wrote over 
5o hasidas. He was definitely influenced by Sawdá, 
and resembled him in the variety of his taghbid topics. 
But though he has a persuasive protagonist in Abu 
Layth Siddili, he is not favoured by critics in general. 
He was the first famous culogist of the Lucknow 
school, But, owing to political upheavels in Dibli, 
due to Afghin and Maratha incursions, many 
Dihli poets gravitated to Lucknow, including Sawda 
himself at the age of 60. 

Still, Din] had its distinguished eulogists in 
the first half of the 19th century. Pride of place 
goes to Dhawk (q.v.], considered second only to 
Sawda. Much of his madih poetry is lost. Of what 
remains—5z hajidas, a mukhammas, and a few 
shorter poems and extracts—all is secular save a 
few fragments. The general scope of his eulogy 
poetry is narrower than that of SawdA, For example, 
it is nearly all addressed to the Emperor Akbar 
Shih I and to his son Bahadur Shih II, While 
his feshbib does not show Sawdi's range, nor his 
ability to appeal by directness at times, he is by 
no means stereotyped. One tashbid, for example, 
is a delightful description of happiness. Dhawk 
was a learned man, whose hobbies were astrology, 
music and medicine, and his language is both rich 
and dignified. His contemporary Ghilib [g.0] 
(1797-1869), often considered the prince of Urdu 
poets, is not generally included among the leading 
culogists, and he was tov proud to indulge in madik, 
except when absolutely necessary. S. F. Mahmud 
(Ghatid, 200-4) quotes and commends the tashbibs of 
two early mankabat odes to Imdm AI; and the origi- 
nality and individuality present in his ghazal is 
found also in his madff. Yet another contemporary, 
Mwmin (1800-54) excelled in ghazal, but also wrote 
nine kasidas, only two of them secular. He has been 
praised by Brélw! for his originality in the form. 
Finally, in discussing the Dihll school, Dagh [9.0] 
(1831-1905) deserves mention. His Urdu diwdn 
contains six odes, all secular. Five of them are 
addressed to the Nizim of Hyderabad, at whose 
court he spent the last r9 years of his life. Mention 
has already been made of his inclusion of sections 
on horse and elephant. 

Madih thrived at the court of the Nawwabs of 
Oudh [sce AwADH] until 1856, when the British exiled 
Nawwab Wadjid *AII Shàh to Caleutta and the court 
of RAmptr took its place. Two types, or, more 
properly, two tendencies, have been mentioned 
by critics—the more forceful and dignified based 
on Sawda and the Dibll school; and a softer type, 
influenced by ghazal, and by the licentious Lucknow 
atmosphere, Most of the poets of the Lucknow school 
of eulogists are now forgotten. Not so, however, 
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Amir Mini. It js sometimes said that the Urdu 
dagida began with Sawdi and ended with Dhawk; 
but it would be truer to say that it ended—or nearly 
\ded—with Amir. This poet was a man of coasider- 
able scholarship, compiler of the first two volumes 
of an Urdu dictionary which, if completed, would 
have been on a very large scale. His mastery of 
words stood bim in good stead in his madif odes, 
‘of which only 28 have survived. Of the two Lucknow 
types, they are more akin to that based on the 
Dib school. Most of them are secular, and have 
a dignity bordering on the epic, especially in the 
varied tashbibs. His language is at times heavy; 
but in general, it is less intricate than Dhawk's, 
and superior in beauty and freshness. He spent 43 
years as court poet in Ràmpar. In rooo, he was in- 
Wited to join Dagh in Hyderabad, but died there 
shortly after his arrival 

By this time, the madbiyya asida was becoming 
obsolete. After the Indian Mutiny, India came 
under British control, and those splendid courts 
which had nurtured eulogy poetry were a thing of the 
past; though some rulers of the ‘native states" 
patronised poetry, it was not on the same scale. Poets 
increasingly introduced their new poems to the public 
in snughá*aras (q.o.], newspapers and magazines, or at 
meetings of cultural and learned societies. A new 
attitude to poetry developed, fostered by the ‘Ali- 
goth Movement, with the call for “natural poetry”. 
Altaf Husayn Hall [see watt] attacked the traditional 
dagido in his Mubeddima-yi hicr-3-ghá*iri, published 
in 1893, The virtues described in eulogy poetry, 
he said, were mostly imaginary; in fact, they were 
often the very opposite of the mamdub’s qualities. 
If he were an ignoramus, he would be praised for 
his knowledge; if he were a tyrant, for his justice 
and impartiality; if he were an idiot, for his sagacity 
(0p, cit., 82). Taking the Arabic poet as his ideal, 
Hill castigated lying and exaggeration in eulogy 
(ibid., 93). The poet, he said, had an important 
function to perform: by bringing to light virtues 
and vices, he should encourage reform. In fact, 
Hall was proposing a role for the Urdu poet not 
unlike that played by Abmad Shawki and Hafiz 
Ibribim in Egypt not long afterwards. 

In the zoth century, a few Urdu poets continued 
to write Bagidas. For example, Ahsan Marahrawi 
(2876-1940) wrote one in tarkibband for King 
George V's coronation in 19:1. Aziz Lakhnawl 
gained something of a reputation for his eulogies, 
all directed to the Prophet and his family. But in 
India and Pakistan today, the madih kasida, whether 
religious, or in praise of public figures, is found 
chiefly in magazines and newspapers. 

Yet the asida was not merely a useless and re- 
grettable by-way of Urdu literary history. At its 
best, it had a sort of Baroque brilliance. Its style, 
even when the “ashbib was devoted to taghazeul, dif- 
ferred from that of ghazal. It had a strength and 
dignity which, derived in part from the early nar- 
rative mathnawt, in its turn influenced the 19th 
century marthiya. Its rich vocabulary and idiom 
influenced not only other poetry, however, but also 
prose, Without the Rasida, it could be argued, Urdi- 
é-muSalld—high literary Urdu—would have been 
much the poorer. 

Bibliography: General accounts of aside 
form will be found in ‘Abd alSalim Nadwi, 
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30-2, gives a rather oversimplified account. 
Most of the critical studies of individual poets 
and editions of their works given below give some 
information on the form, For a historical account, 
see Djalal al-Din Ahmad Dja‘frl, Ta'vith-1 kas@id- 
i-Urda, Allahabad n.d. For adverse criticism of 
Urdu madih, ses AltAf Husayn Hali, Mukaddima- 
yi-gh*r--shiciri, Sartàdi Publishing Company, 
Lahore n.d. 81-3. General criticism of the Persian 
kasida often applied to Urdu will be found in 
Shibli Nu‘mani, Shir al-‘Adjam, Latore 1924, 
v, 1-28, especially 20 ff. The following works 
are recommended for particular poets: Kul! Kutb 
Shah, Kulliyyat, ed. Sayyid Mubyi "-Din Kadir 
Zor, Hyderabad, Deccan 1359/1940; Kulliyydt 
Wa, ed. Djanàb ‘All Ahsan, Awrangabad 1927, 
introd. 62-70, text, 338-76; Shaykh Cand, Sada, 
Hyderabad, Deccan m. ‘118-120, 180-215; 
Khalik Andjuman, Mirza Muhammad  Rafi* 
Sawdi, «Allgath. 1966, 241-70; Kulliyyát Sawdd, 
Nawal Kashér Press, Lucknow 1932, i, 219-327; 
Kulliyydt Mir, ed. ‘Ibadat Brélwi, Karachi- 
Lahore 1958, 960-1050, 1183-1200, 1344-66, 1387- 
96, 1432-38; Kalám-i-Insi?, ed. Mlrzà Muhammad 
bàd 1952, 289-331; Tanwir Abmad 
‘Alawi, Dkawt—sawanih awry tankid, Lahore 
Rabat Afza Bukharl with Nadira 
Zaydl, “Shaykh Ibrahim Dhawk" e Ch. v (b) 
of Ta'rikh-i-Musulmándn-i-Pákistán-0-Hind, viii, 
Lahore r971, 1537 ; Diwán-i- Dhawh, ed. K. M. 
Sardar Khan, Lahore n.d.; for Musbafl, Siddiki, 
op. cit., 266-83; Sayyid Fayyaz Mahmud, Ghalib— 
@ critical introduction, Lahore 1972, 121-2, 200-4; 
Diwan-i Ghalib, ed. Ghulim Rasil Mihr, Lahore 
1962, 294-350; *lbádat Brélwi, Mi?wim awr 
mutilaSa-yi-Mw min, Lahore-Karachi 1961, 256+ 
64; Kulliyydt-i-Mwmin, ed. Brélwi, Lahore- 
Karachi 1955, 129-232; Dágh, Urdu Diwám, 
ed. Sibt al-Hasan, Lahore 1962, 506-57; Abd 
Mubammad Sabar, Mwfálafa-yi-Amir, Lucknow 
1965, 219-59; Ditin-i-Amir wi'rüf ba-ism-i- 
da'ribki "Mirát al-ghayb”, Lucknow 1922, 2-40, 
335-44; Kalak, Kulliyyat, ed. Kalb SAI Khan 
Fark, Lahore 1966, 458-ssr. *Abd al-Wabld, 
 Djadid shu'ard?-i-Urdà, Lahore 1954, gives short 
accounts of Ahsan Marahrawf and *AzIz Lakhnawi, 
with examples of their asidas (330-6, 419-32). 
Siddlkl gives further information about the odes 
of Aziz Lakhnawi (op. cit., 796-803). Muhammad 
Sadiq (op. cit.) and Ram Babu Saksena, A history 
of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, refer to various 
poets mentioned in this article, but neither 
gives much information about their sadi poetry. 
Nagir al-Din Hághiri, Dahkan men Urdà, Lucknow 
1963, makes a few brief references to the Dakkani 
kagidas, for example, Ghawwasi, roz, and Mu- 
hammad b. Rida, 371 f. For further accounts of 
the poets mentioned above, see the various articles 
in the Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam being published 
by the University of the Punjab, Lahore. 
(J. A. HAvwoop) 
5. In Swahili 
Praise poetry is an important category in the 
literatures of several Bantu peoples, such as the 
Zulu, Swazi, Tswana, Rwanda, etc. It is a general 
aspect of African oral traditions which has survived 
Islamisation in the literatures of the Somali and 
Hausa. In Swahili, some of the oldest preserved manu- 
scripts contain praise poems, in the first place the 
famous Ode of Liongo in seli-praise. Praising one- 
self (Swab. kujigamba, kujivuna) is a common aspect 
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of many African oral traditions, and this includes 
extolling one's ancestors, commemorating their ex- 
ploits as well as one's own. Liongo's Ode is composed 
in the ukawafi metre of r5 syllables in the line. 
Cf. v. 6.: "I am a young lion! I have instilled the 
wish to die in my heart! I fear only the disgrace 
when the enemy sees my back.” The fines ace 
arranged in couplets of two lines, the last linc 
rhyming in a throughout the poem; this is the 
oldest-preserved type of metre other than daace 
songs. It may have been composed before 1600. A 
later poet added three lines to every couplet, making 
it a tahamisa (takimis (g.v.]). This structure became 
the model for later poets who were Muslims (unlike 
Liongo) and who composed hymns to the Prophet 
Mubammad in this metre. 

1n Swabili, the word kasida normally refers to a 
poem praising the Prophet. The oldest kasida is 
dated 1062/1652, the first dated poem in the Swahili 
language. It is a translation of the Hamsiyya by 
al-Bügiri [g.. in Suppl]; without the Arabic text, 
the Swahili could not be deciphered, The second 
surviving kasida is the famous scroll now in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. It begins, like 
Liongo's self-praise, with the word tajiwaji, perhaps 
not originally so pronounced, which has since then 
become the term for a kasida or watag (Swah. waadhi, 
perhaps owing to the similar shape). A special 
kind of kasida is the maulidi [see mawr10]. Two well- 
known Arabic ġaşidas are the two Burda odes, 
both of which have been translated into Swahili; 
in particular, the Burda of al-Büsci and ihe Hamsiyyo 
are still recited during Swahili ceremonies. 

The Swahili word madaha is normally limited in 
meaning to the praises of God, many of which are 
nowadays sung in the mosques, for which reason they 
are simply referred to as dua. Numerous are the dua 
that bave been composed ín Swahili, some in the 
wkawafi metre, many in the easier but equally serious 
ems metre, Swahili verbs like sabiki and himidi 
refer exclusively to the praises of God. 

The verb sifu or older swifu corresponds with the 
noun sif, which can mean "quality, description" 
as well as “praise name", as in Kulla swifa njema 
ndake Nabiya “AN worthy praise names are for the 
Prophet”, the first lire of the Mawlid of Barzauji. 
Swifa is ‘used likewise for praising living men and 
women (for the praises of the dead, see wAxzHtYA); 
these praise poems fall into two categories, those 
for religious leaders, such as walls and gharifs and 
those for political leaders. Lamu is the centre for 
the poetey in praise of religious leaders such as the 
Egyptian Abmad al-Badawi and ‘Abd al-Kidir 
{g.00.], a5 well as the founding Sharifs of the mosque 
at Lamu. This poetry is published in Lamu and 
Mambrui in Arabie script. 

inserted in the Swahili epic songs there are many 
praise poems; one of the oldest is «AI's praise of 
himself in the Ulensi wa Herekali (Heraclius) which 
is itself traditional: "I am the lien of God. He has 
given me the sword Dhu 'l-Fikķär. He made me the 
Breaker of Cities, His tool to punish the Kafirs. "The 
Prophet praises himself in the same epic in the letter 
to the Emperor Heraclius, and there are several 
passages in which he is praised by others, as "thc 
first-created seal of the prophets, God's favorites”. 
Other heroes, like (Umar and Mikdad, also praise 
themselves and are praised in the epic. 

The Swahili tradition of composing praise songs 
was put to good use by the German administrators, 
who encouraged Swahili poets to write praises on the 
German governors and even on the Kaiser; onc 
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successful poet was even sent to Berlin and received 
by the Kaiser and “richly rewarded", exactly as a 
Muslim prince ought to have done. The poet's name 
was Hamisi Auvi, and the refrain of the poem is 
"Who bas the true authority if not the Kaiser?” 

The First World War produced some interesting 
songs, one in praise of General Smuts, who defeated 
the Germans south of Mombasa, and a new category 
of political songs, called the Beni dance songs, in 
which groups of (originally military) dancers praised 
their own “regiment”, and chided rival dance groups, 
with political allusions. 

Since independence, political verse has seen a 
new prosperity. The preparations for the elections 
are not complete without songs of praise for the lead- 
ing candidates and mockery for their opponents. Some 
of these poems may appear in the press, but since 
the poet bas to be cautious, he will use cryptic 
language, comprehensible only to the few insiders of 
the political arena, After the elections, the winning 
candidate will, of course, be lavishly praised, since 
there is nothing more praiseworthy than success, 
President Nyerere is probably the most poetically- 
praised political leader of East Africa, Thus gradually 
the Swahili word madaha has acquired the meaning 
of “ilattery, eagerness to please”, and even “self- 
complacency, arrogance, pride", 

Bibliography: For praise poetry in Zulu, see 

T, Copo, Isibongo; in Ruanda: A. Coupez and 

Th. Kamanzi, La littérature de cour cu Ruanda; in. 

Tswana: I. Schapera, Praise poems of the Tswana 

chiefs, ali three in the Oxford Library of African 
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Hausa, M, Hiskett, 4 history of Hawa Islamic 
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1979, 92-4. For the Hamsiya, see Knappert, The 

Hamiya deciphered, in African Language Studies, 
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from the eighteenth century, in African Language 

Studies, x (1969), 1-30. On the Burda, sce idem, 

Swahili Islamic poetry, Leiden ii, The bwo Burdes. 
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375. When President Nyerere met President 

Banda of Malawi at Dar es Salaam Airport in 

1964, à special song was sung in praise of President 

Banda. (J. Kwaprext) 

MA‘DIN (A,), “mine, ore, mineral, metal”, In 
modern Arabic, the word mandjam denotes "mine", 
whüe mw'addin means "miner" and diamád is a 
mineral, 

In the vasi Islamic empire, minerals played an 
important part, There was a great need for gold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and other 
uses. Iron ore was indispensable for the manufacture 
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of iron and steel for arms and implements. Other 
minerals such as mercury, salt and alum, as well as 
pearls and precious stones, were necessary for every- 
day life. The empire was richly endowed with the 
various mineral resources; the mining industry was 
an extensive one and the metals, whether precious 
or not, were the object of a certain amount of 
international trade. 

The article is divided in the following sections: 
1. Economic aspects 
2. Mining technology 
3- Mineral exploitation in the Ottoman empire 
4. In Islamic art 


1. Economrc Aspects 


In the period of the Umayyad and ‘Abbāsid 
caliphs, the output of the mines in their dominions 
was apparently sufficient to meet the demands for 
some of the most important metals, In later periods 
when the empire wes dismembered into various king- 
doms one often warring with the other, many of the 
Islamic countries needed one or several of the metals 
and had to import them from non-Islamic regions. 
This was due to the fact that the metalliferous ores 
were distributed over the Islamic countries very un- 
evenly. Some of them had rich deposits of several 
metals, others almost none. Certain regions on the 
eastern fringes of the Islamic world were relatively 
rich in metals, especially Tak, Farghana, Ushrisana 
in Central Asia and the mountains near Bamiysn (eas- 
tern Ghar). Also, Fars had many mines which were 
very productive. The same was true for the country 
on the western frontier of the day al-Islm, namely 
Spain, Al-Kazwinl (Athdr, i, 338) could write that 
in this Islamic country there were mines of gold, 
silver, lead and iron in every district It seems 
that mining, which had somehow declined in the Visi- 
gothic period, was revived and flourished under the 
rule of the Spanish Umayyads. 

In the times of the caliphs, there were still in 
Arabia a considerable number of mines, from which 
significant quantities of gold [see pranan] were 
derived. Egypt had the famous mines of Wadi 
al‘Allalsi, on the eastern shore of the Nile [see 
A17 ALLAST]. There were also gold mines in Ushrüsana. 
and lhik, near Shash and at Harat. But altogether, 
the output of gold in the Islamic countries was not. 
sufficient for the regular coinage of gold dindrs, 
especially after Spain had slipped away from the 
‘Abbasid empire. This is clearly borne out by the 
slow spread of gold coinage in the eastern countries 
of the caliphal empire. In fact, the Islamic countries 
were always dependent upon the supply of gold 
from the present countries of Senegal and Mali. 
When they had established their rule over the 
whole of North Africa and with this, the northern 
terminals of the commercial routes which were the 
outlets for the trade with these gold-producing 
regions, the mints of ‘Irék and Persia could be sup- 
plied with sufficient stocks of gold. Dinārs began 
to be struck in Marw ix 842, in Rayy in 849, in Sa- 
markand in 861 and in Adharbaydian in 885. The 
success of the Fatimids in gaining control over the 
former ‘Abbasid province of Egypt was undoubtedly 
to a very great extent due to their riches in West 
African gold. 

On the other hand, there were in the caliphal empire 
rich silver [see rrppA] or argentiferous lead mines 
which made it possible regularly to strike silver 
dirhams. Most of them were in the countries then 
contained in the extensive province of Khurásin. 
"The most renowned were those of Pandihlr, not far 
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| from the castern sources of the Kabul river, and iu 
| Djárbyà, in the same district. Others were in Anda- 
Tab, to the east of Balkh, in the neighbourhood of 
‘Tas, and in Farghana. The province o{ Firs also 
| had silver mines. In the flourishing period of the 
‘Abbasids, in the oth century, the output of all 
‘these mines must have been considerable, as the 
gold-silver ratio changed, silver becoming cheaper, 
although the quantities of gold increased. Spain, 
too, was rich in argentiferous ore, It was exploited 
in the districts of Murcia, Alhama, Cordova and Beja 
(in the present Portugal). 

Copper (nukás) was derived from mines in several 
provinces of the caliphal empire; in Sardan in the 
province of Fars, in some places in GIlàn, Adharbày- 
dian, Bukhara, Ushrisana, Fargh’na; and in the 
Muslim West, in Igli in the Oued Saoura (in Western 
Algeria) as well as in Spain. The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source, However, 
the accounts of the Arabic authors of that period 
leave no doubt that the copper production of the 
‘empire was not sufficient for the manifold employ- 
ments of the metal. For copper was needed for the 
striking of locally-circulating small coins (fulüs), 
ihe roofing of mosques, the covering of gates of 
towns and public buildings, but above all, for the 
thriving industry of fabricating copper utensils, 
e.g. kettles, receptacles and various other vessels. 
The big cauldrons of Samarkand and the copper 
vessels manufactured in Farghina and in many 
towns of Persia were renowned all over the Islamic 
world. So from early times, copper had to be im- 
ported from Europe, In the period preceding the 
Crusades, when trade between Khvárazm and Persia, 
on one hand, and Eastern Europe on the other, was 
intense, apparently great quantities of copper were 
imported from the Urals. A report of al-Idrisi ob- 
viously refers to that period, 

Metalliferous ores which contained lead (rasig, 
usrub) and tin were not lacking altogether in the 
caliphal empire, Lead was taken from mines in the 
neighbourhood of Balkh, at several places of Anatolia, 
Upper Mesopotamia, al-Madidj&na (in eastern 
Algeria) and at Cabra in Andalusia. But the demand 
for this metal was very great. It was used for aque- 
ducts, for the installation of public and private 
baths and for tbe roofing of public buildings. So it 
is doubtful whether the production was sufficient, 
and whether additional quantities had not therefore 
to be imported from non-Islamic regions. This was 
certainly the case as far as tin (rasds kal‘, kasdir) 
was concerned. Tin was found in Spain, in the prov- 
ince of Algarve, and Judaeo-Arabic Geniza letters, 
dating from the last years of the roth century 
and the beginning of the rrth century, testify to 
the export of copper, lead and tin from Spain to 
the Near East, But already in that early period, tin 
had to be imported both from Cornwall and Devon in 
Britain and from Malaysia. The name given to tin by 
the Arabs, viz. fal‘ (gv) after Kalah, a well-known 
port on the peninsula of Malacca, bears witness to 
this fact. 

Tron (hadid (g.0-]) deposits were insignificant in the 
Near East, but one could procure sufficient quantities 
|. from other provinces of the caliphal empire and neigh- 
bouring countries which were tributary to the caliphs 
and their successors or otherwise dependent upon 
them, Armenia had mines which produced excellent 
iron, such as that, for instance, used for the Kusdsi 
swords. On the eastern slopes of the Caucasus, near 
Darband, there were iron mines which supplied a 
flourishing industry of weapons with raw material. 
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The province of al-Mawsil, Fars, Khurasan (near 
Nishápur), Farghàna and Shásh also had rich iron 
deposits. Even in Kirman there were some iron 
mines. In Spain, iron was taken from mines in the 
Guadalquivir valley, near Cordova, Toledo and 
Murcia, and elsewhere. In the Maghrib, about ten 
iron mining areas were exploited, from Morocco 
to Libya; iron ore was produced and exported from 
Sicily, and some mines were worked in Nubia 
and on the Red Sea coast. The supply was sufficient 
for the production of various utensils, such as knives, 
needies, scissors, chains and lances. This industry 
was highly developed in Kh*arazm, in the major 
towns of Kburasin such as Harat, Nishaptr and 
‘others and also in al-Mawsil and in Toledo in Spain. 

‘The term tütiyá (calamine or tutty) was used to 
denote the natural zinc ores, especially zine carbo- 
nate, or the white zinc oxide which was obtained 
during the treatment of the ores. The major mines 
for tūtiyā were in the province of Kirman, but it was 
available also ín various mining areas in Spain. 

Mereury (eat) came chiefly from Spain [see 
AL-MASDIN]; another source was Farghina. 

Salt (milk) was produced in numerous localities 
and, ín some areas, on a very large scale, notably 
in the southern Sahara [see AzALAY]. Other important 
salt mines or production centres were in Khurisan, 
Arabia and Armenia, 

The alum (skabb) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-Idrisi, the major source 
was in Chad; it was exported to all the countries 
of North Africa and to Egypt. 

Egypt was further a major production centre 
for both alum and natron (nairün [g4:]). 

Among the many other minerals that were known 
and utilised was asbestos (fal) from Badakhshan, 
‘out of which wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. 

Coal (fahm) was also known and was used in some 
areas such as Farghāna where it was mined and sold. 
It was used as a fuel for ovens (tannár, pl. tandnir) 
and its ashes utilised as a cleaning agent. 

Petroleum (na/t {g.x.]) deposits were exploited on 
a large scale. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on lapidary such as al-Dirünl's K. al- 
 Diamhir are celebrated, and deserve detailed study. 
Rubies were mined in Badakbshia and were also 
brought from Ceylon. Diamonds came from Hind- 
ustin and Ceylou, agates frum Yemen, emeralds 
from Egypt, turquoises from Nishàpür, lapis lazuli 
from Egypt &ud onyx from Yemen. Corundum came 
from Nubia and Ceylon. Rock crystal (billaur (9.0) 
was mined ín Arabia and Badakhshán, Diving for 
pearls was a flourishing industry, and coral w 
obtained from the coasts of North Africa and Sicily 
[see further, pyawstan, in Suppl). 

When the empire of the caliphs crumbled, the 
unevenness of the distribution of metal deposits 
resulted, of course, in some countries suffering a 
temporary or permanent lack of important raw 
materials, Although the countries which had be- 
longed to the empire remained to a great extent an 
economic unity, exchanging their products and 
keeping their economic structures, the stopping of 
‘the supply of metals which served as raw materials 
for manufactured goods and bullion for the mints 
was used as a weapon in the political struggle. 
Mediaeval statesmen were of course aware that 
cutting off the gold supply of the enemy's country 
meant weakening its financial resources and that 
curbing its supply of iron dealt a blow to the pro- 
duction of arms. 
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Already in the second half of the roth century, 
the supply of the mints of “Irak with bullion for 
the coinage of gold dindrs was deficient, as the 
mines in the provinces which had remained under the 
sway of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, or were accessible to 
them, were poor. The dindrs of the later Bayids of 
‘Irak and southwestern Persia were of bad alloy. 
Even the mines of WAdt al-‘AUaKT yielded in that 
period insignificant quantities of gold. Ibn Sad, 
writing in the r3th century, reports that the gold 
derived from these mines was worth no more than 
the expenses paid for the work. Consequently, 
F-gypt was during the Ayyübid and Mamlük periods 
wholly dependent upon the supply from West Africa, 
that is, the gold mines of the countries called by 
the Arabs Ghana or Takrür. This supply rendered 
possible the regular coinage of gold dimárs of full 
weight and excellent alloy until the rsth century, 
when the Portuguese diverted to themselves part 
of the West African gold. In the year r425, the 
dinár of the Mamlüks was devalued for various 
reasons, one of them probably being the reduced 
supply of bullion. The coinage of ‘Irak and Persia 
became from the middle of the r3th century essen- 
tially monometallie, as the silver money predom- 
inated overwhelmingly. 

Even the supply of the Islamic countries with 
silver was in the later Middle Ages very irregular. 
In the rzth and 12th centuries there was everywhere a. 
silver famine, so that tho striking of silver dirhams 
had to be discontinued. The catalogues of recently- 
found coin hoards of the Saldjüks, like that pub- 
lished by T. Khodjaniyazov (Akhshabad 1979), 
confirm the supposition of a great silver famine (see 
also M. A. Seyfeddini, Monetnoe delo i deneinoe 
obraskfenie v Azerbaydiane XIL-XV. ve., i, Baku 
1978). There were several possible reasons for this 
phenomenon. It may be that the campaigns of 
Mahmid of Ghazna in India and the flow of great 
quantities of gold from the subcontinent to Afghàn- 
istin and to Persia brought about as a concomitant. 
the export of silver to the newly-conquered provinces 
(this being the opinion of Blake), According to 
another hypothesis, the silver famine resulted from 
the loss of enormous amounts of dirhams, which 
were used as payment for the commodities purchased 
by the Muslim merchants in Russia and were finally 
hoarded there, Against the latter supposition one 
can adduce the fact that the silver famine in the 
Islamic countries began when the trade with Russia 
had already considerably declined. Perhaps the 
technological shortcomings of mediaeval mining 
were a major reason for the silver famine; al-Idrist 
recounts in fact that work on the “Silver Mountain”, 
on the way from Harat to Sarakhs, had to stop 
because of technical faults and the lack of wood 
for melting the ore. But it seems that the shortage 
of silver was in that period a world-wide phenomenor 
which was felt in India too (cf. S. Digby in BSOAS, 
xxxvii; 469). Anyhow, at the end of the 12th and 
at the beginning of the 13th century, silver coinage 
revived in “Ira, in Syria and in Egypt. Apparently 
this was made’ possible by Central Asian silver 
being brought by the Mongol conquerors, or flowing 
to the Near Hast in the wake of their campaigns, 
when trade between Central Asia and the Levant 
had been intensified after the establishment of Mongol 
rule over Persia. This supposition would be enhanced 
by the fact that a new crisis which happened in 
Syria and in Egypt in the middle of the z3th century 
was overcome after a new invasion by the Tatars, 
From that time onwards, Persia and ‘Ira had a 
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monetary system based on a silver dindr (of x2.9 gr.). 
In the early days of Tikhánid rule, the increase of 
good silver coins in circulation was a striking feature 
‘of monetary development. When Ghirin Khan again 
struck gold dindrs, the exchange rate was based on 
the gold-silver ratio of 12:1. That means that great 
amounts of silver were available and that it was con- 
sequently cheap. The bullion was undoubtedly sup- 
plíed both by mines in the Middle East and in Central 
Asia, Hamd Allah Mustawfl, writing in the 13305, 
has included in his Nushat abbulad a list of silver 
mines, most of them in Central Asia. But there were 
also, according to his account and to other sources, 
rich mines in Giimiishkhane, between Amasya and 
Erzindjan, and in Lila in Asia Minor. Ibn Dattüta 
recounts that Syrian and Irak! merchants came to 
Gümüshkbáne, of course, to purchase the white 
metal, But the quantities of silver recovered from 
these mines were by no means sufficient for the needs 
of the mints and the silversmiths of the Near East. 
Egypt and Syria were in the later Middle Ages 
supplied with silver both from Central Asia and 
from Europe. The American chemist A. A. Gordus 
has elaborated a method of neutron activation 
"which renders it feasible to find out the origin of 
silver by establishing its gold impurity. By this 
method, he has found that the bullion used by the 
Mamlük mints for striking silver dirhams was very 
diverse, coming both from Central Asia and from 
the European countries, Another silver famine from 
which the Near East suffered at the end of the 14th 
century aud at the beginning of the 15th century 
came to its end some years after the campaigns of 
Timi. So the supposition that this was due to the 
renewal of trade with Central Asia and the flow 
of silver therefrom to the Near Fast is at leat a 
good working hypothesis. However that may be, 
the supply of silver to the Near Eastern mints was 
sufficient throughout the 14th and the 15th centuries, 
theugh it slowly diminished, The difference between 
the gold-silver ratio in that region, at most less than 
10:1, against rx: or more in Europe, brings it home. 

Just as the Persian and Turkish countries were 
in the later Middle Ages richer in silver, so the 
supply of copper was much more abundant. In these 
countries and in tome neighbouring ones, there were 
indeed mines which produced good and abundant 
copper. Some of them were in Adharbàydjia, others 
in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, which urgently lacked 
copper deposits, had to import it from Europe, The 
abundant issue of copper coins and the manufacturing, 
of manifold copper vessels would have been impossi- 
ble if the Venetians and the Genoese had not carried 
to the Near East heavy shipments of the German, 
Slovakian and Bosnian copper, The countries of the 
Maghrib, on the other hand, could supply themselves 
with copper, produced in the mines of Morocco, such 
as at Dai and elsewhere. But they had recourse to 
the import of silver coins from Europe, The Near 
Eastern countries also lacked lead aud tin and were 
reduced to purchasing these metals from southern 
European traders, who imported them from Serbia, 
Bosnia, Germany and England. The Persian countries 
were supplied with lead from mines in Bukhára, 
Usbrüsana and Farghána. 

Even as far as fron was concerned, the resources 
of the Near Eastern countries were utterly deficient, 
and they were dependent upon a supply from 
Europe, where this export trade was stigmatised by 
the Church as treason against Christianity, and 
transgressors were threatened by ecclesiastical and 


seoular authorities with severe punishment. Never- | 
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theless the Italian merchants supplied the Muslims 
with this (and other) “forbidden merchandise”, and 
the republic of Pisa, by a treaty concluded in 1173 
with Saladin, formally undertook to sell iron to 
Egypt. 

‘The newly-emergeat Ottoman empire included 
various metalliferous regions, so that it could pro- 
vide itself with some of the metals at least which 
it needed. Great quantities of good copper were 
hauled from the mines o Kastamünl, not far from 
the shorses of the Black Sea. The output of these 
mines was so abundant that, in the x5th century, 
Italian merchants exported great quantities of it 
to Syria and Egypt. When the Ottomans conquered 
Bosnia and Serbia, the rich deposits of gold, 
copper and lead of Novo Brdo, Olovo, Srebreni 
and other mines fell to them. Much excellent iron 
was produced in the mines of Samokov (formerly 
called Samakov) to the south-east of Sofia. Gold, 
however, was still imported from the Western Sudan, 
so that in the 16th century the Turkish gold coins 
were struck in Cairo, where the precious ore first 
arrived. 

The output of the Central Asian mines had great 
importance for the economy of the Khünates of 
Bukhárà and Kbiva and other Islamic states of that 
region from the 17th to the roth centuries. In Far- 
ghana, gold was collected from the sand of the rivers 
Mukan anā Uzun Nabmad and especially from the 
rivers in the district of Namanghan. Lead was extrac- 
ted from mines in Namanghan and Marghflan, and 
lead mixed with silver in the district of Andidjan. 
Farghana was also rich in silver, and in the ryth 
century the production was considerable. The 
production of iron and copper, on the other hand, 
was both in Farghina and Kho¥and sufficient for 
local demand only. In Badakhshan, mining flourished 
especially in the 17th century, and one mine produced 
both gold and silver, Bukhärā and Khiva produced 
gold and silver. Gold was found in the sand of the 
Zarafghin river and Hisar river, The mining of 
silver, copper, lead and iron yielded an abundant 
output in eastern Bukhara. The export of gold and 
silver from the Khinates cf Central Asia to Russia 
had in the middle of the r8th century and also in 
the roth century a great volume, as is borne out 
by the registers of the custom offices of Orenburg 
and Troitsk. In the years 1748-55, 800 kg of gold 
and 75.5 tonnes of silver passed through Orenburg, 
and in 1760 3.6 tonnes of silver. Even to Siberia, 
the Khinates exported considerable quantities of 
precious metals. 
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2. Mrvine recuwotooy 

2. Islamic mines 

In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an | 
important part. There was a great need for sold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and for 
other uses. Iron ore was necessary for the manufac- | 
ture of iron and steel for arms and implements. ' 

Other minerals such as mercnry, salt an4 alum 

were indispensable for everyday life. The empire | 

was richly endowed with the varions mineral re- 

sources, and the mining industry was an extensive 
one. Ma'din (pl. maSadin) denoted “mine” in Arabie 
sources, and muSaddin means “miner”. In modern 

Arabic, the word mandjam denotes "mine", while 

matdin or ma'dan is now used mostly for “metal” 

or "mineral". 
Information on Islamic mines occurs in geograph- | 
tea wore fs alchamial tention, fs Baska oa: | 
mineralogy and in various other sources. But these, 
and archaeological discoveries, have not yet been 
searched for the purpose of writing a history of min- | 
ing technology, although some studies have appeared. | 

















on the distribution of Islamic mines, We shall men- 
tion here only some of the minerals and a few of the 
mining centres, since it is not possible here to list 
all the mines. 

Gold (dhahab (q.1.]) mines were found in western | 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa and in some eastern Islamic | 
lands. But the first major gold mining area was | 
at Wadi al-‘Allaki, which is a right-bank tributary | 
of the upper Nile. It lay in the Budja country, | 
which was between Ethiopia and Nubia [see apa]. | 
‘The mines were in a desert area between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. The nearest towns were Aswin 
{eee al-vswAx] on the Nile and "Aydhàb [g.v.] on 
the Rod Sea. The second major gold mining area 
was called by al-Birüni tbe Magkrib Südin. This 
is the area south of the Sahara in Senegal and on the 
Upper Niger in Nali. According to al-Idrisi, Wangira 
was the most important gold mining centre on the | 
upper Niger. Salt, cloth and other commodities | 
were exchanged for gold. 

Silver (fidda [q.v] was either mined individually 
or in association with lead ores. The major silver 
mines were in the eastern Islamic provinces Promi- 
went among these were the mines of the Hindü | 
Ksh in the towns of Pandihte and Djáriyana, both. | 
the neighbourhood of Balkh. According toone report, 
there were about 10,000 miners working at Pandjhir. 
Other important silver mines were in Spain, the 
Maghrib, Iran aud Central Asia, l 

Lead (usrub, rasas) was obtained mostly from | 
galena (lead sulphide), which was of very common oc- 
currence. This lead ore is often associated with small | 
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quantities of silver. Only two other lead ores have 
any importance as raw materials. One is cerussite 
(lead carbonate) and the other, which is of minor 
importance, is anglesite (lead sulphate). Lead ores, 
especially galena, were exploited in Spain, Sicily, 
the Maghrib, Egypt, Iran, Upper Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. 

Copper (wukis) ore deposits were exploited 
m various areas, including the important mínes of 
Spaín in the west, and several deposits in the east, 
such as those in Sidjistán, Kirmán, Marw, Farghàna, 
Bukhirá, Tüs and Harát The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source. 

The word calamine or tutia (Arabic titipa) was 
used to denote the natural zinc ores (especially 
zinc carbonate), or the white zinc oxide which was 
obtained during the treatment of the ores. The major 
mines for tutia were in the province of Kirmán in the. 
cast. Tutia was available also in various mining 
areas in Spain. 

Tin (rasds hal'j, kasdir) came from the Malaysian 
meuinsula, which was known as Kala, hence the 
name half for the metal. 

Tron and steel were in great demand in the Islamic. 
empire. Hence iron ores were utilised whenever it 
was feasible. These cres were distributed in most 
Islamic lands. Five major iron mining areas were uti- 
lised in Spain. These included the mines near Toledo, 
and near Murcia. in the Maghrib, about ten iron 
mining areas were exploited in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. These included mines in Djabal ai- 
Hadid in the Atlas mountains, tho RI, Gawr al- 
Hadid in Algeria, and Madjdjanat al-Ma‘dan in 
Tunisia. Iron ores were produced and exported 
from Sicily. Iron ore was mined in the Libyan desert 
and in the l'ezzàn. Egypt exploited those ores that 
were available, for example in Nubia and on the 
Red Sea coast. Syria was famous for its fron and 
steel metallurgy (Damascus steel), and the iron 
ores were obtained in the south and in the mountain 
ranges between Damascus and Beirut. The Islamic 
countries of the east (al-Mashrik) were better en- 
dowed with iron ores than Egypt, Syria and ‘Irak. 
The province of Fars had at least four important 
ion mining centres. There were also iron mines 
in Khurisin, in Transoxania, in Adharbaydjan 
and in Armeni. 

Mercury (sak) came chiefly from Spain. Al- 
lérist mentions the mine to the north of Cordoba, 
where more than one thousand men worked in the 
various stages of mining the ores and extracting 
the mercury. Another source was Fargbána in 
Transoxani: 

Salt (milh) was produced in numerous localities. 
It was an essential commodity, and production 
was undertaken in some areas on a very large scale 
dor export purposes, for example in the Maghrib, 
where the salt mines were on the desert edges in the 
south. Salt was produced and carried by caravans 
south of the Sahara to be exchanged for gold. Thou- 
sands of men and camels were involved in these 
operations. Other important salt mines or production 
centres were in Khurâsān, Arabia and Armenia. 

The alum (shab) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-Idrisl, the major source 
was in Chad. It was exported to Egypt and to 
all the countries of North Africa. Egypt was also a 
major production centre for both aluni and natron. 
Among the many other minerals that were known and 
utilised was asbestos from Badakhshán, from which 
wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. Coal was 
also known and used in some areas such as Farghána. 
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in Transoxania, where it was mined and sold. It was 
used as a fuel for ovens (tandnir, sing. tannir), 
and its ashes were utilised as a cleansing agent, 
Petroleum deposits were exploited on a large seale 
[see wary]. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined, 
Arabic works on lapidary such as al-Blrüni's al- 
Diamahir are celebrated and deserve detailed 
study. Rubies were mined in Badakhshán, and they 
were brought from Sarandib. Diamonds came from 
Hindustān and Sarandib, agate from Yemen, 
emeralds from Egypt, turquoise from Nlshápür, 
lapis lazuli from Egypt and onyx from Yemen. 
Corundum came from Nubia and Sarandib. Crystal 
was mined ia Arabia and Badakbsbán. Diving 
for pearls (hls [gu.]) was a flourishing industry, 
and corals were obtained from the coasts of North 
Africa and Sicily. 


2. Mining technology. 


Although mining operations in Islamie civilisa- 
tion were very extensive, yet like most aspects of 
Islamic technology no attempt has yet been made to 
study the technology of mining. This is another field 
that requires extensive research, There is therefore 
a noticeable gap in the history of mining in general, 
and whereas much information and archacological 
research has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining, research is completely missing for the period 
between the rst/7th and gth/xsth centuries, Not 
only should this gap be filled, but there are academic 
reasons for re-examining much of the material 
that has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining technology. 

It is possible to give here an outline of Islamic 
mining technology by looking into the brief accounts 
of the geographers and some of the lapidary books. 
In Europe it was not until A.D. 1556 that the 
first book on mining, that of Agricola, rade its ap- 
pearance. Before that time, only a few books on 
lapidary techniques, mainly translated from Arabic, 
were available, 

There was not just a single mining technology in 
Islamic Jands, Methods differed from mineral to 
mineral, from country to country, and from one 
method of ownership to another. In any one couatry 
could be found a range of technologies, from the 
Primitive to the highly developed. 

As with modern mining, there were two major 
types of operation—the underground and the open- 
cut. In brief words, al-Biruni says; “The search 
for la‘l (a kind of ruby) is of two types: one is to 
dig the mine under the mountaia, and the other is 
to search for it among the gravel and earth which 
result from the collapse of the mountains by earth- 
quakes or their erosion by floods" (al-Djamdhir fi 
wa*rifat al-djawdkir, Hyderabad 1355/1936-7, 83). 

In underground mining, one method was to sink 
shafts vertically into the soil, and to drive horizon- 
tal when the veins were reacbed. In Syria, 
the shaft of the mines was called the bir, i.e. the 
well, and the horizontal tunnel the darb, ie. the 
road, In the Lebanese mountains, a typical shaft 
was only 6-7 metres deep, and the tunnels were “very 
long". Al-Idrisi saw the mercury mines to the north 
of Cordoba in Spain, and he was told that the depth 
from ground level to the bottom of the mine was 250 
fathoms (kdma) (Nuzha! al-mushiak fi 'khtirák ai- 
section on al-Maghrib, Ard al-Sadan, Egypt and al- 
Andalus, Leiden 1864, 214). Other mines of inter- 
mediate depth were reported. Thus in the silver 
mines in the Maghrib, the depth was 20 cubits 
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(dhiri?). The technique of drilling vertical shafts 
and horizontal tunnels was a familiar operation 
in the Islamic countries if we remember the great 
tradition of constructing the underground $ant 
systems [g.v], with the exacting technical experience 
which they require. 

More often, however, in underground mining 
miners preferred to dig horizontal adits into the 
slopes of a mountain and follow the veins, rather 
than to sink shafts. This method was easier and 
less expensive for a miner who was working for bim- 
self, It is noticeable that the reports of mines with 
vertical shafts usually apply to mines owned by 
the state. A vivid description of the silver mining 
activities in Pangitfr in eastern Khurasan, where 
10,000 men were employed in the mining industry, 
is given by Abu 'I-Fida?. He says: “The people of 
Pandjhir made the mountain and the market-place 
like a sieve because of the many pits. They only 
follow veins leading to silver, and if they find a vein 
they dig continuously until they reach silver. A 
man may spend huge sums of money in digging, 
and he may find silver to such an extent that he 
and his descendants become rich, or his work may 
fail because he is overpowered by water or for other 
reasons. A man may pick a vein, and it is possible 
hat another man picks the same vein in another 
position, Both start digging. The custom is that 
the miner who arrives first and intercepts the 
passage of the other miner wins the vein and ts re- 
sults, Because of this competition, they execute a 
work that devils cannot achieve. When one arrives 
first, the expenses of the other are wasted. If they 
arrive together, they share the vein and then they 
continue digging as long as the lamps are burning. 
If the lamps are extinguished and cannot be relit, 
they stop their progress because anyone who reaches 
that position would die immediately. (In this busi- 
ness] you will see that a man starts his day owning 
one million, and by nightfall he owns nothing. Or 
he may start poor in the morning and by evening 
he becomes the owner of uncountable wealth (Tawis 
al-buldan, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 465). 

The main tool of the miner was the pickaxe 
(minddr, sákür). It had a sharp end to peck the stone 
and a flat end to hammer or to drive wedges, There 
were also various hammers, chisels or wedges, 
crow-bars, hoes and shovels, 

Windlasszs were used for hauling ores and materials 
out of the shafts. An efficient and simple form of 
windlass was used in the iron mines in Syria, and 
is still used in coustructing the Kandi system in 
Iran, in drawing water, and in the building industry, 
Here an assistant sits on a bench on one side of the 
mouth of the shaft or well, pulling the horizontal 
bars of the windlass towards him with his hands and 
pushing the opposite ones away with his feet at 
the same tine. The ore is loaded into a small bucket 
about 30-35 cin. in diameter, which has two handles. 
The rope is attached to the bucket by hooks fastened 
at its end. More sophisticated capstans were used 
for haulage also, when loads were heavier. 

Oil lamps were used for illumination, The lamps 
were useful for aligning the direction of the digging, 
and were also good indicators of the adequacy 
of fresh air supplies, as was the caso in the silver 
mines of Pandjhir. In Arabic technical literature, 
there are different designs of ingenious lamps. 
One such design, suitable for outdoor use and protec- 
ted against being extiuguished by winds, was 
described by the Band Masi. 

‘Ventilation was an important problem, In Pandjhir, 
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as we have seen, with thousands of small miners 
working for themselves in a frantic search for silver, 
capital investment was kept to a minimum, and no 
provision for ventilation was usually made. The 
miner simply abandoned the digging if the lamps 
stopped burning. In the more organised mining 
work, especially in the state mines, a means of venti- 
lation was always provided. This would be essential, 
particularly in the very deep mercury mines which 
we mentioned. Special ventilation shafts were 
provided. When installing a drainage system, 
several shafts were needed for this purpose, and 
these also served as ventilation shafts. Special 
ventilation shafts have been found in Iran, and 
some of these go back to pre-Islamic times, The 
problem of ventilating wells and mining shafts at- 
tracted the attention of Muslim engineers. They 
designed special ventilating machines, The Band 
Müsà describe a design for "a machine for use in 
"wells which kill those who descend in them. If a 
man uses this machine in any well, it will neither 
ill nor harm bim. This machine is suitable for wells 
that kill and for dangerous pits. f a man has this 
machine, which we shall describe, with him, he can 
descend in any well immediately without fearing 
it and it will not barm him" (Kitab al-Hiyal, Arabic 
tex ed. ALY, alHassan, Aleppo ro81, 374, Eng. 
tr, D.R. Hill, Dordrecht 1970, 240) 

‘The other important problem in mining was 
drainage of the mines. Here also, small miners of 
silver could not afford to solve the problem, as we 
have seen in Pandihir. On the other hand, in the 
state silver mines in Zakandar in the Maghrib, drain- 
age was carried out properly, as al-Kazwinl reports: 
‘Here are the silver mines, Anyone who wishes can 
undertake processing them, There are underground 
mines ín which many people are always working. 
When they descend 20 dhini‘s, water appears, 
The sultan installs water-wheels and water is raised 
until the mud appears. Workers bring this mud 
up to the surface of the ground and wash it. He does 
ibis in order to take the fifth... Water is raised 
in three stages, since it is 20 dhird‘s from the ground 
level to the surface of the water. He installs a wheel 
down in the mine on the water surface. Water is 
lifted and it is discharged into a large tank. Another 
wheel is installed on this tank. It lifts the water 
and pours it into another tank, On this tank a third 
wheel is installed. It lifts the water and discharges 
it on to the surface of the ground to irrigate the farms 
and gardens, This operation cannot be undertaken 
except by a very rich person possessing thousands. 
He sits at the mouth of the mine and employs 
artisans and workers, who bring out the ud and 
wash it in front of him. When the work is done, 
the fifth of the sultan is put aside and the cest is 
given to him. [t may come to be smaller than his 
expenditure, and it may be [more). This depends 
on the man's efforts” (Zakariyya al-Kazwint, Athár 
ab-bitéd, Beirut 1960-1, 199-200). 

The technique of water raising by water-wheels 
was highly developed in Islamic civilisation, aud it 
flourished in North Africa and Spain, The above pas- 
sage by al-Kazwinl is important, and should prompt 
a reconsideration of archaeological findings, since 
it is quite certain that other mines in Spain and 
North Africa were being drained in a similar manner, 
‘The Muslims carried out extensive mining operations 
in central and southern Spain in the areas of Cordoba, 
Almaden, Ovejo, Huelva, Murcia, Ibira and else- 
where. Water-raising devices of various types were 
used, These included the compartmented wheel, 
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the chain-of-pots wheel, the Archimedean screw, 
the rag-and-chain pump and the piston pump, 
Archaeologists have found a screw pump in a mine 
near Cordoba with an oak screw and a barrel of 
sheet lead, but R. J. Forbes has expressed doubts 
as to whether this pump was really of Roman date 
(Studies in ancient technology, vil, Leiden 1966, 219). 

We come now to a discussion of the dressing of 
ores. This includes the crushing, sifting and washing 
‘of ores. Such operations were usually conducted at 
the mines’ sites before the transport of the ores to 
the metallurgical centres. The ores were pounded or 
reduced in size, and in the case of gold ores they 
were crushed or milled to a finer degree. The milling 
operation was more important with the reef gold 
which occurs in quartz veins. Milling or crushing 
of these ores was done either by querns or by water 
driven trip-hammers, AlBirint in his Djamihir, 
233-4, discusses this operation: "Gold may be united 
with stone as if it is cast with it, so that it needs 
pounding. Rotary mills (faedhin) can pulverise it, 
but pounding it by mashddjin is more correct and 
is a much more refined treatment. It is even said 
that this pounding makes it more red, which if it 
is truc is rather strange and surprising. The mashadiin 
are stones fitted to axles which are installed on 
Tunning water for pounding, as is the case in the 
pounding of flax for paper in Samarkand’. This is 
an important text since it indicates that water 
driven trip-hammers (mashādjin) were already 
established for crushing ores before the th/roth 
century, 





3. Pearls and underwater resources. 


The exploitation of corals and pearls involved 
very extensive activity, Pearls of the Gulf area 
were highly valued; the Chinese considered them to 
be the best pearls. The operations were organised by 
entrepreneurs. One of these would hire divers for 
two months and pay them regularly; such enter- 
prises were often highly profitable. However, we 
read detailed descriptions o! the great dangers which 
faced the divers. 

Al-Birüni gives in his Djamáhir again (149-50) à 
detailed description of a diving operation, including 
a description of a new diving gear: "I was told 
by a man from Baghdad that divers had invented in 
these days a method for diving by which the diffieul- 
ty of holding the breath is eliminated. This enables 
them to frequent the sea from morning to afternoon, 
as much as they wish and as much as the employer 
favours them. It is a leather gear which they fit 
down their chests and they tie it at the [edges ?] very 
securely and then they dive. They breathe in it 
from the air inside it. This necessitates a very heavy 
weight to keep down the diver with this air. A more 
suitable arrangement would be to attach to the 
upper end of this gear opposite the forehead a leather 
tube similar to a sleeve sealed at its seams by wax 
and bitumen, and its length will be equal to the 
depth of diving. The upper end of the tube will be 
fitted to a large dish at a hole in its bottom. To 
this dish are attached one or more inflated bags 
to keep it floating. The breath of the diver will 
flow in and out through the tube as long as he desires 
to stay in water, even for days". 

An ingenious dredging machine was designed by 
the Banü Masa in their Book of ingenious devices. 
They say: "We wish to explain how to make a 
machine by which a person can bring out jewels 
from the sea if he lowers jt, and by which he can 
extract things which fall into wells or are submerged 
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in the rivers and seas". This worked on exactly 
the same principle as the modern clamshell grab 
(Kitab al-Hfiyal, text 376, Eng. tr. 342). 

4. Nonferrous metallurgy. 

Much information about metallurgy can be gained 
from the alchemical and chemical treatises. There 
was a close relationship between the work of the 
metallurgist and the chemist, and the Arabic sources 
reflect the experience gained in the laboratory and in 
the metallurgical furnace. 

Gold. Speaking about native gold which is 
collected from gold mines, al-Birünl says that it is 
usually not free from impurities and therefore this 
gold can be refined by smelting only, or by other 
methods. He gives details of the amalgamation 
method that was used in the mines on a commercial 
scale: “After pounding the gold ore or milling it, 
it is washed out of its stones, and the gold and 
mercury are combined and then squeezed in a piece 
of leather until mercury exudes from the pores 
of the leather. ‘The rest of the mercury is drived off 
by fire" (Djamáhir, 234). 

He further describes (236) how gold is mined 
from the deep waters of the Sind river: “At its sources 
there are places in which they dig small pits under 
the water, which flows over them. They fill the 
pits with mercury and leave it for a while. Then they 
come back after the mercury has become gold: This 
is because at its start the water is rapid and it 
carries with it particles of sand and gold like mos- 
quitoes' wings in thinness and fineness, Water 





carries these particles over the surface of the mercury ` 


which picks up the gold, leaving the sand to pass 





‘The cupeliation process was used extensively both 
on the laboratory and the industrial scales. The gold 
is alloyed with lead in a special crucible and it is 
then oxidised by means of a strong current of air 
blown on to the surface of the molten metal. The base 
metals such as copper are drossed, while the gold and 
silver remain as a button of silver-gold alloy, The 
separation of the gold from the silver was done by 
what is known as the salt and sulphur process. The 
liquation process was also used in combination with 
the cupellation process. What is new in these proces- 
ses—and this was an Islamic innovation—is the 
use of nitric acid in the separation of gold from 
silver, Djabir b. Hayyan (¢.v.) described this pro- 
cess, and it was also mentioned by other later writers. 
Gold was tested by various methods. These included 
‘the touchstone (al-mikakk), measuring the specific 
gravities, and noting the speed of solidification of 
gold after it had been removed from the furnace. 

Silver and lead. Unlike gold, native silver was 
not found in alluvial deposits or in the sands and 
gravels of rivers, but was to be sought in mountainous 
regions in embedded veins. In general, however, 
native silver was not abundant, and the main source 
was from galena (lead sulphide), which was usually 
associated with small amounts of silver, The first 
step would be to obtain the lead itself (which usually 
contains silver) from the earth and stones (i.e. the 
galena). This was done first by roasting, followed 
by smelting. The resulting lead could then be treated 
to extract silver. In Arabic literature, we find the 
results of some experiments indicating the amount 
of silver which could be recovered from an ingot 
of lead. This was usually in dirhams in one majla 
(one silver masla = 50 rafis), There were smelters 
(sabbakiin) specialising in gaining silver from lead 
ingots, 
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Sometimes silver was associated with gold in 
what is called electrum. Here also, as we have seen, 
methods were adopted to separate these two precious 
metals, Silver was also obtained from its ores, or 
from lead or copper ores. 

These different sources of silver necessitated 
the application of various techniques which were 
mastered by Islamic smelters and chemists, such as. 
roasting, smelting, oxidation, liquation, Jeaching, 
cupellation and amalgamation. Details cannot be 
ziven hore, but these methods fascinated the al- 
chemists and were largely responsible, in our opinion, 
for the vast alchemical literature that resulted from 
the alchemists’ experiments with stones (aħdjär) 
and metals ladisdd). 

Tin, zinc, antimony and arsenic. Tín was 
one of the seven malleable metals or bodies. It 
was brought mainly to the classical Islamic countries 
from the Malaysian peninsula and, to some extent, 
from Spain and the West. 

Zine was not known as a distinct metal by the 
early Islamic metallurgists and chemists. Tt was first 
known, and used extensively, through tutia (zinc 
oxide) whieh was one of the stones (ahdjdr). Latet, as 
we shall see, zinc (rik al-titiya) was known as a 
distinct metal, Tutia is usually the pure zinc oxide 
which is obtained from natural zinc carbonate. 
Various authors described the method of producing 
the pure product from the natural one. The ore is 
placed in furnaces which contain long ceramic rods. 
Upon heating the ores, the smoke of tutia ascends 
and adheres in films to the ceramic rods. Al-Mukad- 
dasi, 470, saw the “curious tall furnaces in the 
mountain villages” in Kirman. They later also 








| attracted the attention of Marco Polo when he 


visited the same area. Before the roth/r6th century, 
rūh al-titiye (zine) as a metal was known and was 
used with copper to form brass. It replaced Ahaysini 
as tlie seventh metal. Abu 'I-Fadi in the 2?in-i Akbari 
dives several compositions employing rih al-tativa 
(E. Wiedemann, Aufsdise zur Arabischen Wissen 
sehafts-Geschichte, i, Hildesheim 1970, 706). 

Antimony was obtained from antimony sulphide 
(Sb,S,) and was one of the constituents of copper al- 
Joys, Arabic chemical books described this process. 

‘Arsenic was unimportant as a metal. But we read 
a description of the “preparation of the mercury of 
arsenic sulphide”. This was a preparation of metallic 
arsenic from its sulphides. We may note that these 
metals which were not among the original seven were 
given such names as rif al-titiya or “mercury of at- 
senic sulphide”. The same remark applies to mineral 
acids, which were not classified originally, and hence 
were attributed to their salts. 

Copper and its alloys. Copper was usually 
obtained from the sulphide ores. Tt seldom occurred 
as oxides or carbonates, These latter ores required 
only the simple treatment of heating with charcoal, 
while the sulphides (sddj@/) required roasting, 
smelting with fluxes and partial oxidation. An 
interesting discovery took place in Spain, The sul- 
phide ores, on exposure to air in the presence of 
water, are oxidated to soluble sulphates, “The 
Moors then found that if water containing copper 
sulphate is allowed to run over iron, pure copper 
is deposited and the iron dissolved. As iron was 
cheap and abundant in Spain, this discovery yielded 
an efficient method of recovering copper from sul- 
phide ore, and direct mining of copper ore became 
less necessary” (Singer ef alii, A history of technology, 
ii, Oxford 1979, t1). 

Bronze (safr, isfidriy) is an alloy of copper and 
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in. It was much used for plain kitchen wares and 
implements, and was the alloy upon which copper- 
smiths based most of their work. 

Brass (shabah, birindi) is an alloy of copper and 
zinc. Zine with copper forms an alloy whieh is 
stronger, harder and less malleable than pure copper. 
Various kinds of brasses are obtained by varying the 
zine content. A 20% brass simulates the colour of 
gold. When zine was not known as a metal, copper 
was heated in a mixture oí powdered zinc ore and 
charcoal. A proportion of the zinc formed in the 
vicinity of the copper was diffused into it by cemen- 
tation. Later we read in the d'imi 4Aburi about 
three qualities of brass with increasing amount of 
zinc content: one is ductile in the cold state, the 
second is ductile when it is heated, and the third is not. 
ductile but can be cast (Wiedemann, Anfsétze, i, 
706-7). 

A cheaper quality of alloy was called by al-Birünt 
bitrüy and by some authors rity, This was a kind of 
bronze alloyed from copper and lead. It was also 
ghabah wwfragh, and was used for hardware. 

Kharsimi was a metal (or alloy) which was listed 
as one of the seven metals of early Islamic alchemy. 
It was attributed to China, All Muslim writers said 
that it was not available and was extinct. A time 
came when it was replaced by zinc in the list of the 
seven metals, Some historians now think that 
Blargini was zinc, Others believe that it was a cupro- 
nickel alloy. Talikin was another alloy (or metal) 
of uncertain composition. This uncertainty existed 
since al-Birünl's days, but the general opinion is 
that it was a kind of copper alloy, 








5. Iron and steel. 

The importance of iron (kadid) in Islamic civi- 
lisation is exemplified in Sürat al-Hadid, LV1I, 25: 
"God sent iron down to earth, wherein is mighty 
power and many uses for mankind". Indeed, iton 
was considered as essential as food and clothing 
and it was always a source of power. Even after the 
sword had ceased to be a major military weapon, 
the manufacturing of iron and stecl in our days 
is a basis for industrial civilisation and hence for 
economic and military power. 

We have seen that iron mines in the Islamic empire 
were spread from Spain in the west to Transoxania 
in the cast and there were famous steel produc- 
tion centres like Harát, Dukhárà, Damascus, Yemen 
and Toledo. Iron and steel technology in the Islamic 
lands has had a long and flourishing history, asso- 
ciated with the sword until recent times, and the 
excellence of steel for these swords was represented 
by Damascus steel. As is the case with other major 
issues in the history of technology, the history 
of iron and steel, and the history of Damascus steel 
im particular, have been a «ouree of controversy, 
Islamic iron technology was ignored and the impor- 
tant sources were not taken into consideration, 
At one extreme, some writers have alleged that 
Damascus steel was alien to Damascus and to 
Jelamie lands. 

In this vast subject, we can only give extracts 
from some of the major Arabic sources, the best 
authorities on this subject known until now being 
al-Kindt and al-Birüni, both of whom had critical 
minds that rejected legends and subjected scientific 


knowledge to actual observation and testing. The | 


second main group of sources is the alchemical 
and chemical treatises of Djäbir, al-Razl, al-Diildaki 
and others, The third group is the military treatises 
Which discussed the manufacture of steel for swords, 





its heat treatment and the care for its firind; but 
there are numerous other sources of information, 
all of which deserve attention, 

‘Types of iron and steel. From studying some of 
these sources, we conclude that the following main 
kinds of iron and steel were utilised in Islamic 
metallurgical centres: (r) Wrought iron (narmdhin); 
(2) Cast iron (ds); (3) Meteoric steel (shabiphdn); 
and (4) Manufactured steel (fülddk). 

Wrought iron (narmdhin) is soft and it is the 
male”, [t could not be heat treated, but could 
be used where strength was not important, and it 
was used as a raw material for manufacturing 
steel (/ialddh) 

Cast iron (dds), It is very important to know 
that cast iron was produced, since this was not 
realised by historians of technology and was totally 
ignored. al-Birüni says in his Djamdhir that dá; 
is the water of iron and that it is the liquid which 
flows during the melting and the extraction of 
metal from iron stones. Al-Razt defined aldiü as 
water of iron. In a commentary by al-Djildaki on 
the Kitad al-Hadid by Djabir, we read the following 
description of the production of cast iron: “Chapter. 
Learn, brother, that it is your comrades who found 
(yaskubin) iron in foundries [especially] made 
for that purpose after they have extracted it (ie. 
the oro) from its mine as vellow earth intermingled 
with barely visible veins of iron. They place it in 
founding furnaces designed for smelting it, They in- 
stall powerful bellows on all sides of them after 
having kncaded (sahutün) a little oil and alkali 
into the ore. Then fire is applied to it (Le. the 
ore) together with cinders and wood, They blow upon 
it until it is molten, and its entire substance (diis- 
muhu wa-djasaduhu) is rid of that earth. Next, they 
cause it to drop through holes like [those of] stral- 
‘ners, [made in) the furnaces so that the molten iron. 
is separated and is made into bars from that earth. 
Then they transport it to far lands and countries. 
People use it for making utilitarian things of which 
they have need" (ms. 4121, Chester Beatty Library, 
fols. ra-2b). 

The properties of this cast iron can be summarised 
from al-Birüni's Djamdhir as follows: (tr) It is quick 
to flow like water when smelting iron ores; (2) It 
is hard and whitish-silvery in colour. Its powder had 
sometimes a pinkish reflection; (3) It cannot be 
forged to make swords; (4) It does not resist blows. 
Its shatters into pieces: “breakage and brittleness 
are characteristic of it”; and (5) 1t is mixed with 
wrought iron in crucibles for making steel. Das was 
sold as a raw material ín the othjrsth century. We 
learn that there were at least two commercial brands, 
one from *Iràk, the other from Istakhr. 

Meteor steel (shabuykdn) is often mentioned in 
early Arabic literature, with the comment that this 
was a rare material, 

Manufactured steel (fülidh). Fülàdh was usually 
manufactured in the molten state. It was made, 
in some cases, from wrought iron bars by cementa- 
tion. The iron bars were packed with charcoal and 
heated until they absorbed enough carbon. In the 
molten state, steel was made in Islamic lands by 
the following methods: (1) By decarbonisation of 
cast iron; (2) By carbonisation of wrought iron; 
and (3) By the fusion of a mixture of wrought iron 
and cast iron; here we obtain two qualities of steel, 
depending upon the degree of fusion. 

‘We have given above a text from al-Diüdakl com- 
menting on Diübir describing the production of cast 
iron. Let ws now give the rest of the text to see 
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how the rods of cast iron are utilised to produce 
stec! by carbonisation: “As for the steel workers, 
they take the iron bars and put them into the found- 
ing-ovens (masdbik) which they have, suited to their 
objectives, in the steel works. They install firing 
equipment (akwdr) in them (ie. the ovens) and blow 
fire upon it (Le. tbe iron) for a long while until 
it becomes like gurgling water. They nourish it with 
glass, oil and alkali until light appears from it 
in the fire and it is purified of much of its black- 
ness by intensive founding, night and day. They keep 
watching while it whirls for indications until they 
are sure of its suitability, and its lamps emit light. 
‘Thereupon, they pour it out through channels 
so that it comes ont like running water. Then they 
allow it to solidify in the shape of bars or in holes 
made of clay fashioned like largely crucibles. They 
take out of them refined steel in the shape of ostrich 
eggs, and they make swords from it, and helmets, 
lanceheads, and all tools", This refining of iron 
from its blackness is a decarbonisation process; 
already, the Lisdn al-‘Arad states that steel (faladh) 
is refined iron, 

The other method of producing molten steel in 
crucibles by carbonising wrought iron is described 
by the following text from al-Blrant in his Djama- 
hir, 256: 

"Maryad b. *AlI, the Damascene blacksmith, 
[wrote] a book describing swords, specifications 
for which were included in al-Kindl’s treatise. He 
commenced by dealing with the steel composition 
and the construction of the furnace (tūr) as well 
as with construction and design of crucibles, the 
description of [the varieties] of clay, and how to 
distinguish between them. Then he instructed that 
in each crucible five rafls of horseshoes should be 
placed, and their nails, which are made of sarmdkan. 
(Pers, “soft iron”), as well as a weight of ten dirhárus 
tach of ruswkkiadi, golden marcasite stone, and 
brittle magnesia, The crucibles are plastered with 
clay and placed inside the furnace (tir), They are 
filled with charcoal and they (i.e. the crucibles) 
are blown upon with rim bellows, each having 
two operators, until it (ie. the iron) melts and whirls. 
Bundles are added containing ik/fladj (myrobalan), 
Pomegranate rinds, salt [used in] dough and oyster 
shells (asddf al-lulu?, lit. “pearl shells"), in equal 
portions, and crushed, each bundle weighing forty 
dirhams. One [bundle] is thrown into each crucible; 
then ít (Le. the crucible) is blown upon violently 
for an hour. Next, they (Le. the crucibles) are left 
to cool and the eggs are taken from the crucibles”. 

The third method of producing molten steel 
crucibles from a mixture of cast iron and wrought 
iron was also described by al-Birünl. This was the 
method of producing cast steel in Hardt. Two quali- 
ties of steel can be obtained. One is obtained if 
the components are "melted equally so that they 
become united in the mixing operation aud no 
component can be differentiated or seen independent- 
ly”, Al-Birini says that "such steel is suitable for 
files and similar tools". A second quality of steel is 
obtained if the degree of melting of wrought iron aud 
cast iron is different for each substance "and thus 
the intermixture between both components is not 
complete, and their parts are shifted and thus each 
of their two colours can be seen by the naked eye and 
it is called firind' 

Some of the above important texts were confirmed 
by observers and travellers who described the making 
of crucible steol in Bukhara in the last century. 























In 1820 Anussoff, a Russian expert, was in Bukhari , 
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and found that crucible steel was made by carbu- 
rising wrought iron with charcoal and other organic 
matter. Later Massalski, another expert who was 
also in Bukhárà, wrote in 1841 that Damascus steel 
was made there from a mixture of wrought iron and 
«ast iron, as al-BirünI had reported 900 years earlier 
from Harāt. Observers thought that these reports 
were conflicting, but it is now clear that there is no 
vontradiction: steel was made from different mate- 
tials, and the quality obtained varied with these 
materials and with other manufacturing conditions. 
(P. Annossoff, in Annuaire du Journal des Mines de 
Russe, 1841, 192-236; Massalski, in ibid., 297-308). 

The Damascus sword and the firind. 
C.S. Smith noted that "In eomparison with the 
relative neglect of structure by the European metal- 
lurgist, the enjoyment and utilisation of it in the 
Orient is impressive. In the Orient, etching to dis- 
play patterns depending on composition difference 
was in use contemporaneously with the European 
pattern-welded blade, and was thereafter continually 
developed to a high artistic level" (4 history of. 
metallography, Chicago 1965, 14). The best achiev 
tent in this direction is the Damascus sword, which 
were made in all the Islamic centres and in India. 
Because of its excellence, its name was given later 
to all swords with a pattern. Islamic lands exported 
and imported steel and swords. They imported from 
India and they exported to it. AI-Blrünl mentions 
that steel eggs were cast in Hardt and then sent to 
India. Al-ldrisi says that fron was exported from 
the Maghrib to India. In general, we may say that 
Islamic lands and India formed one area of Damascus. 
steel culture. 

Patterned swords (with a firind or djawhar) were 
in use before Islam. Imrw al-Kays (d. eg. 549 A.D.) 
describes the firind of the sword as resembling the 
tracks of ants, Another poet, Aws b. Hadjar, a con- 
temporary of his, describes the blade of the sword 
as if it has a water whose wavy streaks are like a 
pond over whose surface the wind is gliding. In fact, 
in Arabic poetry the beauty of the sword with the 
firind was always n source of inspiration. Damascus 
steel was thus a speciality of the Islamic world and 
India for many centuries; as Smith notes, “The geo- 
graphical distribution of these swords seems to have 
been practically coextensive with the Islamic faith, 
and they continued to be made well into the nine- 
teenth century" (op. cit., 14). 

In Furope, steel was produced by hearth-carbor 
sation of wrought iron rods. To imitate the firind 
or pattern of the Damascus sword, they resorted to 
placing together strips of iron and steel and wel 
these together; but these imitations never matched 
the qualities of the true Damascus steel. 

Cast iron was first produced in Europe in the 
asth century A.D. and crucible steel in the r8th 
one. But a steel comparable in quality to Damascus 
steel was still required, For more than 150 years, a 
large number of metallurgists iu European countei 
carried oul oxteusive research oa Damascus stec), 
including eminent scientists like Faraday. Smith, 
in a chapter “European attempts to duplicate 
Damascus steel”, says that these attempts failed 
to reproduce trus Damascus steel; what happened 
later was that the “interest in the duplication 
of the blade declined as Furopean steelmakers 
developed their own techuiques and the intro- 
duction of Bessemer and Siemens processes gave 
homogeneous steel imore adaptable to large-scale 
production". 

There were, however, some advantages behind 
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this research, in that we came nearer to an under- 
standing of the structure of Damascus steel, Accord- 
ing to Smith, “Damascus blades are made of a very 
high carbon steel (about 1.5-2.0%) and owe their 
beauty and their cutting qualities alike to the 
inberent structure of the cakes of steel from which 
they were forged”. "The light portion contains 
numerous particles of iron carbide (cementite), 
while the dark areas are steel of normal carbon 
content (approximately eutectoid), The structure, 
of course, is clearly visible only after etching, which 
was done with a solution of some mineral sulphate 
Tt is amazing how close is this modern interpretation 
of the firind to that of al-Btrünl, 

Welded ‘Damascus’? gun barrels and 
swords, Another beautiful technique which flour- 
ished in later centuries in Islamic lands and India 
was the welding technique for gun barrels and 
swords, which was quite different from that of 
cast Damascus steel, but which was also called 
"Damascus", According to Smith, "the technique 
seems to have originated in the Near East in the 
sixteenth century, and such guns were a famous 
product of the Kashmir smiths in the early nine- 
teenth century" (op. cit., 30). The manufacture of 
barrels of this type in Europe started in the 18th 
century, and during the 18th and roth centuries 
great efforts were exerted in Europe to use this 
technique for both gun barrels and blades. 

In 1798 Nicholson made a Damascus-texturec 
metal by compressing fillings of steel and wrought 
iron in a die, restriking the compact at a welding 
heat and forging it into a plate; Smith says that this 
is an interesting anticipation of modern power 
metallurgy. But according to al-Birdni, a somewhat 
similar procedure was practised in the 4th/roth or 
sth/rth century: “I was told by somebody who 
was in the land of Sind that he sat by a smith who 
was making swords. He looked into them and found 
that their material was wrought iron (narmdhin), 
on which he was sprinkling a finely pulverised drug 
(da?) whose colour gave a reddish shade. He 
sprinkles and welds by driving the powder deep, 
then he takes it out and elongates it by forging 
and he sprinkles again and repeats the work several 
times. He said: Then I asked him what that was, 
He glanced at me derisively. Then J looked carefully 
into it and realised that it was cast iron (dà) which 
he mixes with wrought iron (narmdhin) by forging 
to elongate and hammering (to drive in] to obtain 
a steel similar to that of the eggs that are obtained 
in Harit by melting”, 


6. Furnaces, crucibles and other equipment. 

We can Jearn much about Islamic metallurgical 
equipment from a study of the alchemical equipment. 
‘The istinzal operation is mainly the smelting of ores 
to obtain metals. There was, according to al-Rázi, 
“equipment for melting metals (adjsdd) and stones" 
and there was “equipment for the further processing, 
of these metals". Iron melting was given special at- 
tention in the alchemical apparatus. We can safely 
assume that the alchemical equipment was the pilot- 
plant size of the actual metallurgical equipment. 
Sometimes the details in construction were identical, 
as we shall presently see. Iron production from ores 
was achieved by blast furnaces. Further research 
will reveal how the design of these furnaces had 
developed in Islamic lands. We know that cast 
iron was produced before the 4th/roth century. 
Al-Djildaki (see above) gave a description of the 
melting process; historians reported experiments 
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on the casting of large field cannon from cast iron 
at the turn of the roth/óth century in Egypt; 
and at the end of the rzth/18th century, a typical 
blast furnace in the Lebanese mountains was 16 
spans (3.84 metres) high by 7 spans (1.68 metres) 
wide and was constructed from masonry. Twenty 
men worked on the site. Layers of fresh wood and 
iron ore were stacked in the furnace; two horizontal 
bellows gave the necessary blast of air, each being 
operated by one man. The air from the bellows was 
combined in one outlet, and iron that accumulated 
at the bottom was taken out in small amounts, 
‘This iron was decarbonished in several hearth 
furnaces and forges on the same site in order to 
produce wrought iron for making useful articles. 
About 450 kg. a day were produced from this furnace; 
similar furnaces were in use in the Maghrib. 
Crucible steel was melted in small crucibles. The 
text by akBirün! which was cited above on the 
making of crucible steel by a smith in Damascus 
shows that several crucibles were put in the furnace. 
Several bellows were used, each operated by two men, 
Such an installation was still used in 1840 in Buishaira 
to make Damascus steel, and was of the same design 
as that described by Diübir ten centuries earlier. 
Bibliography: (in addition to works cited in 
the text): A. Y. Al-Hassan, Mining and metallurgy, 
in idem and D.R. Hill, Islamic technology, in 
press; Al-Hassan, Iron and steel technology in 
medieval Arabic sources, in Journal for the History 
of Arabic Science, ii/t (1978), 31-43. 
(A. Y. al-Hassan and D. R. Hirt) 


3- MINERAL EXPLOITATION IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Our treatment of the subject of mining and 
metallurgy in the Ottoman Empire is based on 
the assumption that both in terms of the laws en- 
forced and the organisational principles applied, and 
even the types of minerals exploited, Ottoman 
mining can be clearly divided into two distinct 
periods. The first period spans all of Ottoman 
history up until the mtid-rgth century, while the 
second is concentrated in the last faw decades of 
the existence of the Ottoman state as the mining 
industry developed under the impact of foreign 
investment. Because of the wide scope of the subject 
both from the standpoint of periodisation and the 
profusion of ancillary topics involved, the focus 
is limited to those time periods whose first-hand 
archival documentation we have studied most 
closely (Le. the 9th-xrth/16th-iSth centuries) and 
those subjects which have been least fully studied 
in the published literature. For the principal publi- 
cations in the important fields of Ottoman mining 
Jaw, and Islamic and Ottoman metallurgy, sec Bibl., 
sections II-III, and for developments in Ottoman 
mining during the 19th century section V. 

In what follows, mining law and administration. 
are first discussed under the following headings: 
A. Administrative modes, and B. Organisation of 
labour, and then there is a description of the principal 
mineral types and their geographical distribution. 
In this second section, the principal subdivisions 
are as follows: (A) Classification of mineral types 
and (B) Marketing and distribution: 

AJL. Bullion and other smelted ores, ie. 1. Gold; 2. 
Silver; 3. Copper; 4. Iron; 5. Steel (including some 
data on prices of the principal metals). 

AJIT. Crystaline formations and other minerals mined 
from pits in their solid state, or extracted through 
a process of distillation from their liquid state, ic, 
1. Alum; 2. Sulphur and Saltpetre; 3. Salt [see xcu] 
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Finally there is a short summary of major develop- 
ments in Ottoman mining in the post-Tangimai 
[q.v] period, and brief discussion of mining tech- 
nology in both the classical and the modern periods, 

Introductory remarks on the economic importance 
of the mines and uses of metals in the Ottoman Empire. 


Possession of and control of the sources of mineral 
wealth was of critical importance to the state 
‘The Ottoman interest in the conquest of Serbia 
from the early Sth/r4th century arose in part from a 
desire to secure the rich silver production of the 
Balkan mines, thus providing a vital financial basis 
for further expansion. In a very real sense, the mines 
were the ultimate source of prosperity for the emerg- 
ing Ottoman state and an assured supply of metals 
of military importance such as lead, iron and tin 
was essential to state security. Because of the critical 
importance of their uninterrupted production, 
mineral resources were carefully protected and closely 
regulated by the Ottoman government (see section 
below on market organisation, distribution and 
supply). 

One of the principal uses for precious metals 
was to supply the imperial mints located throughout 
the empire, usually in the vicinity of the mines. 
While during the reign of Süleymán I (926-74/1520- 
66) the treasury enjoyed an abundant surplus, re- 
quiring even the opening of a treasury annex at the 
Vedi Rule fortress in Istanbul, in the rith[i7th 
century production levels lagged far behind money in 
circulation. Information from the state treasury 
budgets from the time of Murád IY (1032-49/1623-39) 
indicates that while the mines produced silver for 
striking some 160 million ates, deficit spending 
at the level of 200 million apes a year and more 
was common (see the Kepeci budgets listed in the 
Bibl.). In order to balance the budget, recourse was 
commonly made to the practice of debasing the cur- 
rency. The following list shows the steady drop in 
the silver content of the aAje over the rso-year 
period 1490-640: 





Date no. of aAdes struck from 
100 dirhams raw silver 
half-century leading 
up to 1566 * 420 
1566-1584. 450 
1584-1600 Boo 
600-1615 950 
161-1640 1,000 
Source: Barkan (1970), 571-7. 





© For an idea of the relative stability of the adMe's 
silver content before the x6th century, compare 
the table in İnalcık (r951), 678- 


Despite these measures, the surpluses stored in the 
Sultan's inner treasury (&hasine-yi enderün) period- 
ically became depleted to dangerously low levels. 
According to the report of the Venetian bailo Con- 
tarini, after the large outlays for the Ottoman re- 
capture of Baghdad in 1048/1636, the inner treasury 
reserve sank to only r5 million gold pieces (Barozzi 
and Berchet, Relationi, i/1, 363). No new sources of 
silver were either discovered or exploited, and by 
the roth century state bankruptcies became an al- 
most chronic problem, leading in the end to the 
establishment of a foreign-controlled public debt 
commission (see puvOW-r fuxDwivvm). Parts of 
the silver-producing areas of Serbia had been ceded 
to Austria as early as the treaty of Passarowitz 
im irso/r7:8, and from that date the Ottoman 
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mineral resource base in the Rumelian provinces 
continued to shrink. 

According to Islamic law, minerals and hidden 
treasures made up a special ‘category, rikds, whose 
product was made subject to the payment of a 
one-fifth tax, the so-called Bhum:-i she (Halebl, 
i, 150-1). Building on these principles laid down in 
the canonical law, the Ottomans introduced some 
refinements and customary practices in their own 
administrative law as it applied to mines, taking into 
account new conditions and changes as they occurred 
over the course of time. The reign of Báyezid II 
(886-9r8[1481-1512) was perhaps the most important 
period for the standardisation and codification of 
Ottoman mining law. Since there already exists a 
rich literature on this subject (sce Bibl., section I), 
there is no need to enter into the details here ex- 
cept to emphasise the fact that Ottoman practice 
incorporated applied knowledge from previously 
existing Saxon mining law. The extent of their 
indebtness to their predecessors in this field is 
indicated by the use in the Ottoman Rdnds-hdmes 
of Saxon and Slavic loan words for many technical 
terms and specialised skilled professions. 


Administrative modes: Ihe factors determining 
Ottoman mining activity through the ages. 

There were three principal ways in which mining 
activity was organised in the Ottoman Empire 
and the choice as to which mode was to be employed 
was determined to a large degree according to the 
source of the capital invested to bring a mine into 
active production. The expenses for equipment, fuel 
to operate the forges and the waxes of the mine 
workers were considerable, and since such large 
investinents were beyond the means of the average 
individual, most large-scale mining operations 
tended to be undertaken either directly by the govern- 
ment itself or by means of investment partnerships. 
‘The three commonly used administrative modes 
were: (1) emdneten, direct administration of mines 
or mining districts through state-appointed super- 
intendents; (2) ilisdmen, farming out of mining 
revenues to investors on a short-term contract basis 
(the usual term for these contracts in the mining 
Context was six years); and (3) idle, long-term 
concessionary leasing of state lands for purposes 
of mining exploration to licensed individuals or 
mining companies. These broad generalisations may. 
help to clarify the position of the lands administered 
under each of these headings, but in actual practice 
we often find that a mixture of government and pri- 
vate financing, as well as the phenomenon of sub- 
contracting of mining leases, resulted in some hy- 
brid form of two or more of these administrative 
categories. Nevertheless, generally speaking it may 
be said that direct state administration tended to 
be applied in the case of disused mines or those 
requiring a relatively greater level of investment 
to rendor them profitable. In such cases, after care- 
ful analysis of ore samples (dash!) and estima- 
tion of requisite expenditures for improvements by 
technical experts, the state agreed to undertake all 
risks and meet all expenses for operation and de- 
velopment of the mine. When, on the other hand, it 
was a question of operative mines with a known and 
regular yearly production which could be auctioned 
competitively, the usual procedure was to farm out 
the operation of these mines to private investors. 
In such cases, the investor gambled that he would 
make up his original investment consisting of the 
bedel-i iltisdm payment on entering the contract 
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plus costs, The third category, ille, seems to have 
been widely used only beginning with the r3th/roth 
century when new types of minerals came into 
demand. This system was used to encourage mineral 
exploration in abandoned (mawét) lands and lands 
of low population density. Although usually no 
previous mining activity would have taken place 
on such lands, after a determination had been 
reached on the basis of expert reports that they did 
possess a potential for development, the investor 
undertook to make whatever improvements were 
needed to realise maximum productiveness. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the ihdfe system, the original 
investment consisted of the resm-i beri or ferman 
khardii paid to register a claim to work the land, 
but unlike the üridm system, the government then 
claimed only a small percentage of the mineral 
production realised, ranging from between 1-5 % 
for unrefined ore found in scattered deposits, and 
between r-5% for unrefined ore found in scattered 
deposits, and between ro-20% for unrefined ore 
occurring in concentrated deposits. Although we 
have no way of estimating the proportion of lands 
which fell into one category as opposed to another, 
the following table gives an idea of the extent to 
which the idle method was employed in the roth 
century, particularly for the mining of coal and other 
near-surface minerals: 





Statistics on mining concessions 
in the Ottoman Empire at the 
turn of the 2oth century 





type of mineral extent of land 








needed exploited % of total 
(in dieribs) * 
chrome 19,076 25 
lignite 73,340 5.0 
argentiferous leads 12,357 m 
other (coal, etc.) 225,227 83-4 
‘Total 270.000 100% 


Source: Ihsaiyydt-t malivye, 1325/1907, 100. 
* one dierib — o dómüms = approx. 1 hectare. 


From the above discussion, it may be seen that 





ability to invest was an important factor in deter- | 


mining the mode of administration selected for à 
given mining enterprise. A second factor which was 
critical in determining the intensity of mining 
activity at a particular time was the price of metals 
on the international market, The fluctuation in 
the price of metals in turn was tied to levels of 
production in the three principal mining ceatres of 
America, Europe and the Ottoman Empire, as well as 
to the relative balance between the three at given 
time. Thus for instance, while we know that produc- 
tion of silver in the Americas increased five-fold 
ín the century 1520-1620, the impact of this influx 
of cheap metal was felt more sharply and immediately 
in Europe than in the Ottoman lands. While European 
mining suffered an almost immediate collapse, the 
Ottoman mines continued to find markets for their 
production, both as a result of long-lasting disrup- 
tions in the heartlands of the European mining in- 
dustry during the Thirty Years' War and because of 
continued upward pressure on prices based on rising 
demand for basic metals in the military and indus- 
trial sectors of the internal economy of the Ottoman 
Empire. Until now, it has been generally assumed 
(particularly among the Balkan historians, see Bibl., 
works of Dinić, Kovačević, etc.) that the production 
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| Of the Balkan mines suffered an irreversible collapse 
coinciding with the Turkish occupation of Serbia 
completed in r460. The issue of mining decline is 
| considerably more complex than that, and depends on 
| a detailed study of price fluctuations of precious 
| metals over the long term. Since this study has not 
| been undertaken for the Ottoman Empire, it is at 
present very difficult for us to present any conclu- 
sive evidence or to chart accurately the course of 
periods of expansion and decline in the mining in- 
dustry. A further factor to be considered, linked with 
the question of price and having a direct bearing 
| on intensity of minera! production, is the applica- 
| tion of new technology and mechanisation in mining. 

Since it was only when demand for a metal was high 
that investment in technical improvements was eco- 
nomically feasible, such improvements were usually 
| introduced through state planning and initiative 
(examples in Refik, 45 (doc, dated roa9[1618), in 
| which the government provides 150,000 adges to in- 
stall four new water-wheels (čarki) to power the 
lifts and pumps of a silver mine at Inegöl; and Refik, 
52 (doc. dated 1128/1716), in which the government 
approves the transfer of money from a provinci 
treasury to allow for continuation of work on a 
drainage channel which has been abandoned by 
private developers due to insufficient funds). 

Dramatic improvements both in the quantity 
and the quality of mineral production were achieved 
| in the roth century as the result of the introduc- 
| tion of mechanical aids. While the purity of copper 
smelted in small forges equipped with hand-operated 
bellows was uneven at best, with the erection of 
large, state-built and state-operated smelting houses 
with mechanically-driven bellows, a consistent level 
of purity of 85% was achieved (for examples des- 
cribing the impact on production of the building of 
| state smelting houses at Ergani in 1266/1850 and 
Í subsequently at Tokat, see Shs@iyydt-i máliye, 
| 1325/1907, 263; on the effect of mechanisation on 
mining vields in the rsth/19th century, see below). 
Nevertheless, the price was always the final deter- 
minant in deciding whether a proposed improvement. 
| was cost effective, When, as a result of downward 
| market pressures of foreign competition the price 
of a metal fell, this could result in the closing of a 
mine which had been profitable and even worthy of 
investment for improvement under the earlier 
| pricing structure. 


i The organization of labour 


1n order to ensure that an adequate work force 
was available to operate the mines, workers in the 
state mining operations (ma‘dendiis), like the guard- 
lans of the mountain passes (derbendris) and keepers 
of the way-stations on the imperial highways (men- 
xildfis), were registered in the cadestral surveys 
under a special category of functionaries exempt 
from the payment of the extraordinary ‘awarid 
[gn] taxes. As an example of how this system 
operated, a survey of 1082/1672 covering 155 mining 
villages attached to Srebenica is illustrative (BBA, 
KK 5175, pp. 60-2). In this survey, each individual 
village is assigned a specific duty in connection 
with the mining process, Some were assigned as ex- 
cavators (suyudius), others were charged with pre- 
paring charcoal for the forges (kömürdjüs) or as 
lumbermen and woodecutters (domruAdjular we 
| odundjular). Tasks ranged from the very specialised, 
| asin the case of one village whose people were desig- 
nated as makers of rope for operating the pulleys in 
the mine shafts (urgkandjis) to unspecified casual 
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labour (aylib). Those villages were required to 
provide work crews as long as the mining operations 
in their region continued, and ma‘dendji status was 
‘even passed on from father to son and from genera- 
tion to generation. In order to insure against pro- 
duction lost due to absenteeism, the wa'dendiis 
‘were also required not to leave the mine for any 
period of time without specific permission from the 
supervisor of the mine (Refik, 26). On the other 
hand, they were exempted from being called away 
for the performance of other kinds of labour, such 
as road repair and fortress building, which was 
required as a compulsory service (mubellef Mridmet) 
in partial satisfaction of the ‘awérid tax obligation 
of other re%aya (see orders preventing summoning 
(ikdar) of mine workers for other tasks on the 
part of the provincia! governors, Refik, 27-9, 32-5, 
etc). As skilled workers, the conditions under 
which the registered maSdendjis performed their 
jobs in the mines were carefully specified in special 
regulations, and care was taken to enforce their 
application. In the first place, mining activities 
tended to be seasonal, most intensive work taking 
place in the 7'pmonth period between Newrûs 
(2x March) and Ras-i Késtm (7 November). In addi 
tion, the working week was defined as lasting five 
days, the remaining two days being designated as 
idle days (awdre) (Anbegger-Inalcik, 7, z2, 14, 15, 
etc.). Since registered ma‘dendjis with some expe- 
rience were usually in short supply, their numbers 
had to be bolstered by the use of hired labour. St; 

tistics from salt mining operations published by 
Güçer suggest that the proportion of workers regis- 
tered as fusdjus and enjoying a share of the mine's 
production (sometimes "Jı, sometimes 1/,) was about 
equal to those workers taken on seasonally and paid 
a cash wage (example in Giger, 106-7, citing thc 
case of the Begin salt works in Mugla province where 
of a total of 4x5 workers 195 (47%) were registered 
(uxdjus and the remaining 220 hired labour). Due to 
the hard physical nature of work in the mines, crews 
were normally expected to work only two-hour shifts 
with rest periods in between, By means of revoiving 
duty, the mines could be kept in continous operation 
on a 24-hour basis. A document of 1126/1714 (Refik, 
‘50-t) suggests that a work crew of zo men could be 
kept working for 20 days at this pace, but every 20 to 
30 days a fresh crew would be called in to replace 
them. During the period in which they were engaged 
in working at the mines, mine workers were provided 
with food rations and shelter at government expense, 
In 1126/1714, in addition to weekly wages amounting 
to one kurush for every simple labourer (irgkáé) hired 
10 work in the mines, an allowance of two paras each 
day was paid as a cash equivalent for food rations. 
Sometimes however the food rations were paid in kind 
in the following amounts: 141 pounds (50 withiyyes) 
of wheat per month per worker, with a weekly supple- 
ment of 54; pounds (2 wabiyyes) of leavened bread 
(khamir). In an interesting document dealing with 
the terms of operation of a state salt works in 
Zwornik province published by Handlié (see BibL, 
Handrié (1959]), we learn that working conditions 
and the share of workers in the profits of a mine 
could even become a subject for collective arbitra- 
tion, In this example, the workers’ share in the salt 
works had previously been determined as the 
product of three days’ work, and the treasury 
share as the product of four days’ work each week. 
However, on consulting with the parties concerned, 
the workers proposed a more equitable accommoda- 
tion whereby they agreed to take their share in the 
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proceeds of the mine each day in kind, in an amount 
defined in detail and guaranteed in the specific 
wording of their agreement (mudwele), This latter 
system of apportioning shares in kind, rather than. 
as the product of a particular day's work, protected. 
both the workers and the treasury, since it was 
in neither party's interest to slow down or abandon 
production on the days devoted solely to the other's 
aecount. Other examples from different mining 
operations and forms of organised group labour 
show that the working conditions, and terms of 
recompense for workers, even those recruitedgfor 
compulsory services such as fortress building, 
were negotiated so as to equal or to better the 
current rates in effect at the time (see Murphey, 
Mosul, 167), 

Apart from the simple labourers who did the 
hard physical work excavating the mines, there was 
a whole range of more specialised skilled workers 
and supervisors. Their positions, like those of the 
mafdendjis, were confirmed by imperial diploma 
(bert) and carried with them certain special con- 
ditions and privileges. As an example (BBA, Ibn 
u-Emin, "Me'üdin", no. ro8) a document  con- 
firming the inherited position as ma‘dendji-basht 
to @ certain Mebmed in charge of inspecting all 
the mining shafts and forges at Giümüsh-kháne 
in order to ensure smooth operation and to guard 
against concealment or theft of silver ore, states 
that the holder of this office was to enjoy a custom- 
ary revenue ('azwiid) of one basket of ore for every 
forge under his inspection. The distribution of the 
mineral production between these various experts, 
foremen and inspectors working in a mine followed 
long-established tradition and was based on a 
division of the production of each mining shaft 
into 66 distinct shares (Asse) (Beldiceanu 1964, 86), 
However, further deductions (kesim) and fees both 
in pure metal and as cash assessments were set 
aside as the share of the morcy coiners (sarrāfin) 
and other mint officials to whom the refined ore 
was usually sold. 

Because of the risks and expenses involved in 
mining exploration, and the hard physical nature 
of the work, we find in some instances that the local 
populace deliberately falsified prospecting reports 
and tried to discourage the opening of new mines 
in their districts or the reopening of abandoned 
shafts (sce Refik, 45-57, doc. dated 1112/1700, 
in which the populace of Sidrekapst oppose the 
reopening of an abandoned mine in order to avoid 
forced labour requirements). With the intensified 
production of the rsth/roth century, in particular 
in the coal mining industry, the labour situation 
changed completely (on this, see the study by Qua- 
taert in Bibl). 

Ons should note as a preliminary that the sites 
exploited by the Ottomans were to a very large 
extent centres which had been known and mined 
since ancient times, In the pre-Ottoman period, the 
major mining centres were in Serbia (see survey 
by Jiredek based on records preserved in the Ragusan 
archives) and in northeastern Anatolia (for aucient 
times, see P. de Jesus; for the Byzantine period, 
Vryonis). Contrary to what is sometimes claimed 
(in particular by the Balkan historians, see above), 
the establishment of the Ottoman state in these lands 
did not result in a collapse of the indigenous mining 
industry. In fact, with regard to the Serbian mines, 
for instance, we know from the observations of 
Tacopo de Promontorio in 1475 (cited by Vryonis, 
15) that the Ottomans were responsible for dis- 
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covering and exploiting new sites which had pre- 
viously lain idle, thus opening the way for a new 
period of expansion in Balkan mining. 


Categories and regional distribution of Ottoman 
mineral resources, 


In the fifteenth section of the AMfendgir al-‘awdlim 
(Nuruosmaniye ms. 3426, fols. 349b-35ra), Mebmed 
*Ashik organises his information under three broad 
headings: precious metals (filidkat), precious stones 
(akdi@r) and precious oils (edAán). In accordance 
with the traditional classification, the tirst group 
(fols. 347b-352b) is subdivided into the seven prin- 
cipal metals (ħafi hosh), i.e. gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, iron and speculum metal (khär-i sini {g.v.)) 

The sources for gold mentioned by ‘Ashik 
as most productive in his time (fol. 349b) were the 
mines in the environs of Sidjilmissa (7.".]. Anoth 
source for fine quality gold used in the Cairo 
was in the same region at Udjle (S. Shaw, The 
financial amd administrative organization... of 
Ottoman Esypt, 128). An indication of the extent 
of the production of these mines is given when one 
remembers that the yearly treasury contribution 
(irsatiyye (q.v-}) of Egypt was fixed at 500,000 gold 
pieces (Shaw, op. cit., 284-5). Although a part of the 
irsiliyye was sometimes paid with other coins, it 
was typically made up of at least one-half gold 
(see orders to that effect to the governors of Egypt 
dating from the reign of Murad TV (1032-49/1623-30) ; 
University Library, Istanbul, ms. T.Y. 6rro, fois. 
46b-47b, &ca-Sob, ora-92b, all dealing with kkastne 
insait), 

The principal silver mines of the Ottoman 
Empire were concentrated in Serbis, with other 
important centres in Thrace (Sidrekaps: and Pra- 
vista) and Macedonia (Üsküb/Skopje, Kratova, etc.). 
The value of the annual production of ten of the 
largest of these mines is summarised in the following 
table: 





Name of mine yearly value of lease 
orminingregion oftax-farm (mwháfa^a[g.n.]) year 
Skopje 4,695,985 1584 
Zaplana 4,602,000 1603 
Sidrekaps 3,690,000 1585 
Demirhisar 1,710,000 1589 
Lofča and Berkofča 1,633,333 t 
Pravista 851,182 1590 
Srebrenica 848,105 1858 
Trepča 333,333 1585 
Rudnik 273333 1585 
Novobrdo 215,666 1585 


Source: R. Murphey, Silver production . . ., 82-5. 


Although estimates for overall production levels of 
the silver mines in Rumelia vary considerably, offi- 
cial statistics from the turn of the 11tb/17th century 
indicate an annual production of silver somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 1,600,000 ounces (Murphey, 
Silver production, 70). 

‘As for Anatolia, silver deposits were to be found 
in the mines at Diandja near present-day Gitm(sh- 
Kbane. Register MM 922 in the Istanbul archives 
gives us an idea of the scale of this mine's produc- 
tion in the year roro/160r. At this date, during a 
four-month period, a quantity of 149,049 dirhems or 
14,802 troy ounces was produced. This indicates a 
yearly production of silver at Diandja of around the 
450,000 dirkews level, However, after the rxth/x7th 
century, silver was no longer produced in large quan- 
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tities at Djandja. This was due partly to a failure 
to recover from disruptions during the Djalālt re- 
bellions [q v.] period, and partly to natural exhaustion. 
of the surface veins, Peysonnel’s report of 1787 
indicates a significant decline in the intensity of 
mining activity in the mines around Gilmésh-Klane 
by stating that ín his day only eighteen forges 
remained in operation (Peysonnel. 82). Both silver 
and gold were also produced in the mines at Ergani, 
in the northwest sector of Diyárbekir province. A 
document dating from 1155/1742 (BBA, KK 5192) 
indicates that during a twelve-month period a 
total of 201,157 dirkems of gold (19.885,06 troy 
Ounces) and 1,136,810 dirkems of silver (112,208,04 
troy ounces) were smelted in 3,982 separate forges, 
each under the direction of an expert known as the 
ifrázdii. Each withál of gold (1 mithat = 1.5 dirhems) 
was valued at 460 akčes, while silver was priced at 
12.5 gurughs per čehi (t Leki — roo dirkems) or 
15 ahées per dirhem at the standard rate of 120 ahdes 
to the kurush. A second register compiled five years 
previously in 1149/1737 (BBA, MM 18,404) records 
that 3,216 forges were in operation, producing a 
yearly quantity of 134,521.5 dirhems (13,277 troy 
ounces) of gold and 522,272 dirhems (52,348 troy 
ounces) of silver. Unlike the silver mines at Djandia, 
at Ergani a high level of production was maintained 
well into the z9th century, 

‘Apart from gold and silver, with regard to other 
mineral resources the Ottoman Empire was in a 
particularly favorable position, Copper was supplied 
from the mines iu the province of Kastamonu, 
in particular the mine of Kilre in the sandiad of 
Inebolu and the mines in the township of Cankiri 
19) (Kasiamonu seil yeti sdindmesi, sene 1316 H., 
533-4). Copper production at the Küre mine is well 
documented from archival sources. The earliest ac- 
count dates from 919/1515 (BBA, Ibn ul-Emin Tasnif, 
“Meadin”, no. 3) and records the operation of 29 
forges producing 28,638 twàbiyyes (36.74 metric tons) 
for an Bj, month period. The pure copper once ex- 
traeted was valued at 68 apfas per wühiyte. Subse- 
quent records for the year ro81/r670 (BBA, MM 
15997) give only the lump-sum valuation of the tax- 
farm lease for the operation of the mine fixed 
3,500 batmans or 24.85 metric tons, without speci- 
fying actual production. However, a still later 
rogister dating from 1200/1785-5 (BBA, KK 2945), 
while not exclusively concerned with the Küre 
mine but recording shipments of copper ore from 
the Black Sea region as a whole, permits us to make 
some more precise estimations about overall levels 
of copper production. This register records 23 sepa- 
rate shipments made from the port of Samsun in 
the carly months of 1200/1785-6, including 22,243 
pieces constituting a total weight of 71,911 baimans 
or $10.57 metric tons (note: tbe equivalent of 431,466 
wiiyses, 150 dirkems, given or the shipments 
totalling 71,911 baimans, allows us to fix the true 
weight of the batman in use for metals at this time 
at 5.5379 wükiyyes or 7.1 kg). Since, however, 
these shipments were made directly to the cannon 
foundry in Istanbul, they cannot be regarded as 
accurately reflecting the overall output of even 
the mines of the Black Sea area. D. Urquhart 
writing in 1853 describes Küre as "perhaps the richest. 
copper mine in the world" and notes that its yearly 
production reached some three million okhas or 
3,800 metric tons. One-quarter of this total was 
supplied directly to the imperial arsenal in Istan- 
bul for gun casting, one-third was consumed by local 
industry, and the remaining surplus of about 4x95 
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exported to foreign markets, in particular India. 
Peysonnel (see summary statistics in Bibl.) also 
provides some information on copper exported from 
the Black Sea ports. Aside from Küre, we know from 
Edwards! account of Ottoman mining in 1914 
(Edwards, 195) that there were rich copper deposits 
in the Hendek basin east of Adapazar!, in addition 
to which Solakian (62-70) speaks of dozens of small 
mines along the Harshit river valley near Tirebolu. 
(For further information on copper production, see 
also the Farley report cited in Bibl., and Issawi, 278- 
9) According to Mebmed *Ashik (Mendrir al- 
"wdlim, fol. 3S), there existed some copper 
deposits ín the Osogovska mountains near Kratovo 
and in various locations in the mountains of Bosnia. 

lron ore was excavated in large quantities in 
the mines of Samakov in present-day Bulgaria, 
and shipped to Istanbul for various uses in civil 
and military construction via the Black Sea port 
of Abyolu (Barkan, Süleymaniye Cami, i, 367) 
There were numerous other smaller mining centres 
throughout Bosnia which could also be mobilised in 
time of need (on the smaller iron-producing mines in 
the vicinity of Novo Brdo, sec Bibl., Handžić, 1976). 
An interesting example of the reopening of a mine at 
Kamengrad in northem Bosnia is to be found in 
Vol. xxi of the Mithimme defters lor the year 98/1572. 
The document is addressed to the governor of Bosnia 
and specifies that, in order to meet a pressing need 
for cannon balls at the front, the responsible author- 
ities ín the area are to recruit the necessary work 
men from the neighbouring villages without dela; 
and resume production at the mine immediately. A 
fact which should not be overlooked when analysing 
the pattern of Ottoman mining activity is that, in 
addition to the richness of a given deposit, geo- 
graphical proximity to the place where military need 
was the greatest could also be a major factor in 
determining which mines were exploited and also the 
level of production which was sought in particular 
locations, 

Information about the two largest consumer. 
of iron products, namely the imperial naval yards 
(tersdne-yi Sémire) and the imperial arsenal (djebe- 
ne) allow us to make rough estimates about thc 
levels of production in tbe major iron-producing 
regions. ln the case of tbe naval yards, a register 
dated 1073/1663 (BBA, MM 1800) specifies that 
1,328 kanjars or about 75,000 kg. of raw iron were 
provided from Samakov at a cost of 623,267 aĝčes 
or approximately 470 abies per kanjar. An idimdt 
register prepared by the overseeing agent (ndzir) 
of the Samakov mine covering a two-year period 
from Muharrem rozs to Dhu 'I-Hididja r026/January 
1616 to December 1617 (BBA, MM 2067) indicates 
that the following finished goods were sent to the 
arsenal in that year: 1,024 shovel blades (siireks), 
2,552 picks (kasmas), 2,000 axes (balja) and 14 crow- 
bars (küskü). Ewliy& Célebi (Seydhat-ndme, vi, 128) 
speaks of a yearly quantity of 8,000 wagonloads of 
raw iron being sent to the central lands of the 
Empire chiefly via the seaport of Salonica. In 
Anatolia, one of the principal iron ore deposite 
exploited by the Ottomans was at Kigi in thc 
mountainous region southwest of Erzerum. (on 
the production of cannon balls and other finished 
iron products at Kigi, see Murphey, The construction 
of a forivess .. ., documents in the addenda). Another 
centre of iron production in Anatolia, at least one 
that was active in the roth century, was in the town- 
ship of Zeytün north of Mar ash. According to the 
yearbook for Aleppo province for the year 1321/1906 
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(446), there were two active mines producing a 
yearly quantity of 2,300 witkéyyes of raw iron (on 


| these mines, see also Edwards, 193, and Solakian, 


51-2). 

The provenance of steel used in the Ottoman 
Empire was various. From the east, it was brought 
from India and Caucasia, in particular Derbend, 
and found its way to Damascus, where it was 
fashioned into various finished products, such as 
sword blades, by the celebrated artisans of that 
city (see Bibl., section iii). Some steel also came 
from Europe and was known as frengi, although there 
were also indigeneous centres in the Rumelian 
provinces at Ruda and Samakov. Because of its 
foreign origin and the costly nature of the process 
by which it was refined, tempered steel, referred 
to as "Frankish steel" (celib-i frengi), fetched the 
highest unit price among the baser metals, commonly 
being sold at 4,000 akčes per kanjar (91 ages per 
wàMyye) and in one instance for as much as 4,300 
abies per hanlar or 98 aMes per wühipye (BBA, 
MM 6760, register dated 1006/1597-8). The regulated. 
prices as set in ro49/1640 fixed ximum price 
cf 70 akles per witkiyye for the éelik-i frengi supplied 
to the rasp-mekers’ guild (tirpiidjilyén) in Istanbul 
(Es'ür defteri, Topkapu Saray: Library ms, Revan 
1934, fols. 107a-108b), but clearly there were exten- 
sive gradations in quality, The official price regula- 
tions of rogg/x640 established the following four 
categories: 

(1) frengi čelik - 70 akčes per wükiyye; 

(2) Pesite čelik - 35 akčes per wūkiyye; 

(3) Samahiv čelik - 25 abies per wakiyye; 

(4) Zelik of low quality not suitable for use by the 

filemakers - 20 akées per witpiyye. 

For the prices of various other metals used in 
the production of ordnance, an account register 
of the imperial eannon foundry op-bhane-yi Sismire) 
from 1006/1597-8 gives us some precise data (BBA, 
MM 6760). At this date, copper was supplied to 
the foundry at a price of forty akdes per witkiyye 
(x withiyye = 1.2828 kg). Tin varied in price 
between 3,800-3,909 akčes per kanjar (x kamar = 
44 wûkiyyes), or 86-89 akčes per wilhiyye according 
to its provenance. In one notation, an item of ex- 
pense of £372 afdes for the cost of a pack horse to 
transport tin from Semendire is recorded. 


Other minerals 


Apart from the seven precious metals (haft-i hog), 
another class of minerals was made up of ores of 
low intrinsic, but high practical value. Principal 
among these ores were alum (shab), sulphur (Aükäri) 
and saltpeter (gõherčile). 

Alum was used in the textile industry during 
the dying process, as well as in the paper-making 
and other industries. Its manufacture in Turkey 
dated back at least to the 8th/r4th century (tnaicik, 
Classical age, 134; Cl. Cabeo, Pre-Otfoman Turkey, 
160-r; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 
ii, 565-71). Until alternative sources were discovered, 
Anatolia was the major and almost unchallenged 
supplier of alum to the European textile industry, 
principally through the intermediacy of Genoese 
merchants. A Florentine merchant of the early 
14th century lists five fully distinguishable grades 
and regional varieties of alum from Anatolia, as 
follows: (r) Kütahya alum; (2) alum from Karabisár 
(= Shebin- Karabisár); (3) alum from Phocea (— Yi 
Foča); (4) alum from around Ulubad on the western 
shore of Apolyont Gola; and (5) impure alum from 
the various islands of the Marmara sea (known as 
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alum of Cyzicus ( Kapudaghf yarhm-adasl) (Pego- 
loti, La pratica della mercatura, 43, 293, 369). 
(For the reversal of this state of affairs with regard 
to the Turkish predominance in the production 
and supply of alum to the West by the rztb/r8th 
century, see below.) The principal alum pits were 
found in north-central Anatolia at Shebin-Karabisar 
and in western Anatolia in the area around Kütahya. 
The toponym Shabkhâne still in use today in the 
vicinity of Gediz, and other variants such as Shabdii 
near Tavshanll, attest to tbe former importance of 


the alum deposits in this region. Additional deposíts | 


were found at Maronea near Gimuldjine [9.0] in 
Thrace (Shastiyya court records of Aleppo, Ewdmtir-i 
sullániyye, xiv, 70-1) and at Ipsala (Singer, 89-94). 
Since sulphur and saltpetre were two of the 
principal ingredients used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder [see mimOr], it is not surprising that 
supply of these essential materials was controlled 
by means of a special regulatory system. The ac 
counting system applied for securing gunpowder 
supplies was known as the odjagit} or special fund 
allocated for purchases and requisitioning of essential 
supplies (the same system was used to secure supplies 
for the imperial kitchens, the imperial navy and 
other branches of state service). The regions wheace 
the essential minerals for the production of gun- 
powder could be procured within the Empire were 
limited. Tor supplies of sulphur, the government 
turned to either extreme of the Empire. A document 
dated 978/1570 indicates that a yearly quantity 
of 2,000 Ranfars was supplied to the government bi 
the governor of Halldri province from his own 
region together with Erdiish (Refik, 7-8). On the 
other side of the empire, an indication of sulphur 








being mined in Selânik province is found in a budget 
for the year 1079-80/1669-70 (Barkan 1955, 249], 
where an expenditure of 33,000 afies is recorded 
for hiring of pack animals to transport the ore. 
nce we know from other sources (Refik, 7-8) 
that the standard rental fee for each draught animal 
was 200 akies, we may interpret these figures as 
representing 165 animals, each bearing the standard 
load of 18 batmans or about 300 pounds. Saltpetre, 
| too, because it required specially humid climatic con- 
| ditions, such as those found on the edges of the salt 
lakes of Koramán province, or in the Nile delta of 
| Egypt, though more abundant than sulphur, could 
‘only be produced in certain places. Like sulphur, it 
too was supplied to the government by means of 
the yearly fixed contribution in kind. The level of 
this contribution was supposed to be constant, but 
additional extraordinary requests could be made 
in time of need. The yearly level fixed for Karamin 
province as a whole was 500 Sanfars ot 28,222 kg. 
| (Konya, Skar'iyye court records for the year ro4o/ 
| 








1630, 30). More oftea than not, the saltpetre was 
produced in a number of smaller workshops or 
distilleries called kennes (Derleme, vili, 2744), to be 
collected and transported to  centrally-ocated 
factories for the manufacture of gunpowder. One 
such centre was at Bor, which annually produced 
a quantity of 91,000 wiiyes (approx. 2,000 Aanfars 
or 112,890 kg.) of finished gunpowder for delivery 
to the arsenal in Istanbul (Ünen, 21). Egypt's regular 
contribution (irsdliyye) was 3,000 Rantars (Feridin, 
ii, 201-2), but in some years it reached as high as 
10,000 kanfars (see the order addressed to Tabant-Yast 

| Mebmed Pasha, governor of Egypt 1038-40/1628-30, 

| in Suwer, fols, 43b-44a). 














Table. Statistics on Anatolian mining in the roth-rzth/17th-18th centuries 
Minerals Yearly value — Yearly volume of Price Source of 
found Location* of the sukdja'a. production per unit information Date 
in akčes 

silver (Aleppo) 17,346 MM 7075, p.8 — 1046/1636 
silver (Tokat) 67,000 MM 7075, p. 26 1046/1636 
silver Djandia 

(Gümüsh-khine) 1,500,000 MM 7075, p.12 1046/1636 
silver Inegöl (Bursa) 80,000 MM 7075, p.33 1046/1636 
silver (Aleppo) 17,346 MM 7075, p.8 1046/1636 
silver Djandja 

(Gamtsh-khine) 450,000 dirkems®* 9.5 ables for MM gas roro/r60r 

pure silver, 
1.5 for ore 

silver Ergani 1,136,810 dirkems 15 abées MM 5192 xissfigaz 
gold Ergani 201,157 dirkems. 306%, ables MM 5192 r155ù1742 
copper Ardanué 

(Erzerum) 300,000. MM 7075, p. 15 1046/1636 
copper Küre 

(Kastamonu) Tbn u-Emin,  gag/r513 

Mefadin, no. 3 

iron Čankiri 
E (Kastamonu) 12,879 *eee MM 7075, p.28 1046/1636 
iron — (Muiia) 6,533 ***** MM 7075, p. 38 1046/1636 
alum Karabisar-i 

Sharkt 1,382,650 MM 7075, p. 1$ 1046/1636 
alum Gediz 

(Kütabya) 316,666 MM 7075, p. 35  1o46/r636 





* Place-names given between parentheses designate sawdjals. This is used both as an aid to location and 








some revenues from the salt works of Cankiri; * 


order to differentiate individual figures for specific mines from summation figures for a district as a whole; 
One dirhem equals 3.07 g; *** One wikiyye equals 1.2828 kg; * 





This figure of 117,879 also reflects 


* Tax-farm of the smelting works (fal-khane), 
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Mineralogical map of Anatolia. 


1, Trow; Bilediik (Refik, x-4), Čankiri (MM 7075), Muğla (MM 7075), Divrigi (Katib 624), Kii (Refils, 15, 
a1, 4f 

2. Corrxx: Ardanut (Refik, sẹ, and MM 7075), Kağizman (Refik, 45-46), Küre/ Kastamonu (“Äshik, f. 351b); 

3. Lean and Siver: Gümüsh-khåne (Ewliyà II, 405 and MM 7075) Ergani (Refik, 29, 39) Inegöl/Bursa 

l: (Refik, 45, and MM 7075), Ispiye/Tirebolu (Refik, 30, 31, 34); 

4. Sutpxur: Erdiish (Refik, 7-8), Haklkàrl (Refik, 7-8); 

5. Savrreree: Erdjish (Refik, 13), Karamin (Refik, 11-12, r8), Bor (Ewliya, 

6, ALUM: Shebin Karabisar (MM 7075), Gediz (MM 7075). 











199); 


Sources: 


‘Ashik = Mehmed ‘Ashik, Mendztr al-‘awatim, Nur-i Osmaniye Library ms. 3426; 
EwliyA = Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, ro vols., Istanbul 1314/1896, to 1938; 
Katib = Kati Celebi, Djihan-numd, Istanbul 1145/1733; 


MM 


= Bagbakanhk Archives, Maliyeden Miidevver series; 


Refik = A. Refik, Osmanls devrinde Titrkiye madenicri (967-1200), Istanbul 1931. 


For the purpose of quick reference, a table follows 
which shows the scale of various mining enterprises 
in Anatolia, An accompanying map shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of the principal minerals. 

Market organisation: distribution and supply. 

‘The principal purpose of the state regulation of 
mines was to ensure self-sufficiency, particularly 
in materials of strategic significance. It seems more- 
over that in order to achieve this, the state was even 
willing to sacrifice a measure of efficiency in pro- 
duction. This is most obvious in those mines ad- 
tered by iltisdm (see above and wOLTEzIM). 
Under this system, after deducting expenses for 
materials and payment of the treasury tithe, an 
investor was left with only some 60% of the pro: 
duction with which to pay his workers and realise 
a profit for himself. As is indicated in a memoran- 
dum on the subject written in about 1600 (see Mur- 
phey, Silver production, 90), this left little margin 
for experimentation with new techniques or invest- 
ment in production-boosting improvements. In 
point of fact, the Ottoman Empire was independent 
of outside sources of supply for all significant minerals 
with the possible exception of tin (on the import of 
tin from the Cornish mines, see BAROD at i, 1063, 
and H. Inaleık, The socio-political effects .. „, 215 ff. 
Also, Ewliyà Čelebi mentions that the supply of tin 
for the Istanbul craft-guilds came from England 
(Seyabat-ndme, i, 579: Ingiltere diyarindan). Modern 
geological exploration has determined that the only 
place in tho Middle East where tin occurs in any 
appreciable deposit is the Lebanon (see de Jesus, i, 








53, and ii, 395, map). However, there is no evidence 
that the Ottomans made use of this site (on the x7th 
century tin trade between England and Turkey, see 
Hedges, 84-5). 

While mining production itself was also carefully 
monitored, strict government control was exercised, 
particularly in the marketing phase. One aspect 
of state regulation of the market place was the 
limiting or total probibition of export of some 
mineral products at times when local stocks became 
depleted. Examples of the periodic imposition of 
trade restrictions in iron and lead, as well as other 
metals, are recorded in the woll-indexed catalogue 
volumes of the Public Record Office in London (see 
Bibl.). These trading bans were imposed only as an 
exceptional measure, but with regard to the sale and 
distribution of certain scarce resources within the 
empire itself there was a whole range of restrictive 
regulations, ranging from government price control to 
the enforcement of artificial market boundaries 
known as óri. 

To illustrate the fundamentally protectionist 
principles of the state with regard to mineral pro- 
duction and distribution, the conditions regulating 
the state alum amines are particularly revealing. 
Details on the marketing of alum mined at Shebin- 
Xarabisár (Karahisár-I Sharkl) for use in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and other products are provided 
in the gharyya court records from Aleppo. In an 
order dated 11 Mubarrem rr94/t9 January 1780 to 
the authorities in Aleppo, one of the restricted areas 
where the ore could be sold, the government barred 
the competition of Kuropean traders (efrendiiler) 
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who sought to flood the market with cheaper alum. 
Ship captains were warned that if they persisted in 
attempting to sell their cargoes at the deflated price 
of six burugks per kantar (56.443 kg.), as opposed 
to the fixed price of forty-three kurusks per kanfar 
set for the produce of the state-operated mines at 
Karabigir, their cargoes would be confiscated 
(Damascus, Markaz al-wathiih al-to%tkhiyya: Eeed- 
mir-i sulániyye (Halad), xv, 384-6). Another order 
dated 25 Muharrem cxgx/5 March 1777 provided 
guarantees for the maintenance of treasury revenues. 
deriving from alum sales by blocking access to the 
market fo all suppliers until such time as all the 
state-produced alum had been sold. The order also 
provided that ony shipments of alum not authenti- 
cally proven to have originated from the state 
mines by the issuance of a treasury agent’s permit 
(tedhkire) would be made subject to immediate 
confiscation, as well as to the payment of an in- 
demnity amounting to twice the value of the seized 
shipment (Exdmir al-sulfániyye (Halab), xiv, 70-1). 
Such harsh restrictions and overtly monopolistic 
marketing practices based on defined areas called 
‘rit were applied in connection with a limited number 
of mineral products such as salt and alum. Never- 
theless, the goverament applied similar restrictions 
on some precious metals as well, both with an eye 
to protecting treasury revenues, and to assuring the 
availability of scarce materials which, by their 
very nature, could easily be made the subject of 
hoarding and speculation, Thus the sale and circula- 
tion of raw silver was strictly controlled by the 
government, A limit was fixed for the use of the 
jewellers and related craft-guilds (such as the 
sirma-keshän) by the comptroller of the mint (darb- 
kħäne nāzłri), and unauthorised export of silver 
was also forbidden (on this question, see the refer- 
cucos in Murphey, Silver production .. ., 89). Further- 
more, by periodic regulation of the coinage (tashth-i 
sikke) to account for fluctuations in the market 
'alue of silver, official government rates of cireula- 
tion (rà?idi) for all major currencies, both internally 
and externally-minted, were determined and were 
universally applied in all provinces of the empire. 
Thus all phases of Ottoman mineral production, 
minting, and circulation followed the same rule 
of strict government regulation and control aimed 
at preserving self-sufficiency and at assuring abun- 
dance in the supply of precious metals for the home 
market. 

Concerning the distribution for usce of mineral 
resources, it is clear that the greater part of the 
empire's minera! production was set aside and made 
directly available to the state for two principal uses: 





(1) military use. 
@ the imperial cannon foundry (fop-hine-yf 
“Gmire) 
b. naval shipyards (tersdne-yi “dmire) 
(a) use in civil construction 
4. buildings serving the public need 
(1) mosques 
(2) schools 
(3) hospitals 
(4) Simarets 
b, buildings reserved for state use 
(1) royal palaces 
(2) residences of high government functionaties, 
A relatively smaller proportion was distributed to 
the craft guilds for the production of household 
utensils and consumer goods. Manufacture of common 
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household items such as copper cooking pots (Ras- 
han), charcoal burners for household heating 
(mangal) and copper eatingware (Rab) also used up 
large quantities of metal According to Ewliy2’s 
list (Seyihdt-ndme, i, 575) in Istanbul alone there 
were some 1,000 separate metal founders’ shops 
(dakmediis) employing some 1,300 skilled craftsmen, 
Tt was only when these two needs had been fully 
satisfied, that is to say, the needs of the state and 
the needs of the internal consumer market, with a 
substantial surplus kept in reserve in case of emer- 
gency need, that the issue of export could even arise, 
When export did occur, the state also carefully 
supervised all aspects of these transactions in order 
to determine the appropriate trading partners, the 
volume of the trade, and the proper price level. 

These peculiarities of the Ottoman marketing 
system are nowhere more in evidence than with re- 
spect to the distribution and sale of salt [see miu). 
For purposes of salt sales, each production district 
or Orit was further divided into sub-units called 
diwans, to which salt was distributed for sale on the 
basis of carefully calculated population estimates. 
The purpose of such a system was obviously to guard 
against the occurrence of shortage caused by price 
speculation on the part of merchants who knew how 
to profit from a naturally occurring price differ- 
ential based on the geographic proximity of their 
potential markets to the contre of production. Figures 
lor several salt works in Anatolia and Rumelia 
Published by Gilcer indicate that the distribution 
of salt typically followed a repeating pattern: 85% 
of the salt produced in a given production district 
(rü) was blocked for distribution at fixed prices 
to local industries (bakeries, etc.), while only 15% 
made its way outside the confines of the dri, either 
as a contribution to a state organisation such as 
the imperial kitchen (mafbakh-i ‘dmire) or for 
distribution in another dri experiencing a temporary 
Shortage. Of the total of 85% consumed locally, 
Gücer was able to determine that 70% was sold 
directly at the mine or in its immediate environs, and 
a further 15% was sold in remote rural sales dis- 
tricts (dfwiins) with limited access to the miae, Far 
from being oppressive, these sales restrictions were 
designed to ensure equitable distribution of commo- 
dities which were either naturally scarce or liable 
to become the object of price speculation. 











Nineteentivcentury developments in Ottoman mining. 

In considering the devetopment of Ottoman 
mining in the x3th/19th century, one should note 
the three areas of fundamental change: 

{a) Mining law. (For this, see the relevant articles 
from the Diüsiür listed in the BibL, section Il. 
On the law governing capital investment and 
ownership of land by foreigners, see Engelhardt, i, 
zirff,, and Solakian, 5-6. On the concessionary 
regime, see INTIVAZAT,) (b) New mineral types ex- 
ploited in the roth century and the role of foreign 
capital in the development of Ottoman mining. 
(c) New technology and the impact of mechanisation. 
Only the major themes and issues relating to the 
last two topics, in particular, that of mechanisation 
in Ottoman mining (see below), will be treated here. 

The exploitation of other mineral resources 
in the Ottoman Empire such as chrome and nickel 
and the more intensive exploitation of existing fields 
as in the coal industry, began on a large scale rela 
tively late in Ottoman history. Under the impetus 
of increased demand sparked off by the Industrial 
Revolution in Enrope, mineral exploitation rights in 
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Table. Statistics on Anatolian mining in the z9th century 
Minerals Location ‘Yearly volume of Price per Source of Date 
found. production unit information 
copper Erfani 6,172 metric tons 72 para — lhsPiyyit, 263 average over 1859-1907 
gold Bulgar Dağı (Adana) 6p okkas (8.4 kg.) Ibsi@iyyat, 263 average over 1805-25 
silver Bulgar Dağı 922 okkas (1,183 kg.) Illsd'iyyit, 263 average over 1805-25 
copper Riire (Kastamonu) 340 metric tons Issawi, 279 1851 
fuller’s earth Ankara 7,408,720 metric tons Jlsd'iyydt, 265 average over 1820-5 
meerschaum Eskişehir 5,648 sandiks (one average over 1820-5 

sandik = approx. 35 kg.) 





Anatolia became the subject of intense competition 
between the various capitulatory nations and were 
often made a specific article of agreement in the 
bilateral negotiations for the financing of such 
large-scale projects as the Hidjăz railway. In order 
the better to coordinate the leasing and exploita- 
tion of the state mines and to increase their profits, 
a separate Department of Mines attached to the 
Ministry of Public Works (Naf*iy ya) was established 
in 1867. 

‘The most significant development in the new 
period was the inteasive exploitation of the empire's 
coal reserves with the participation of foreign 
capital. This sector of the mining industry has been 
thoroughly studied by Quataert (see BibL), so there. 
is no need to enter into details here. Two points 
which should be stressed, however, are firstly that 
the marked rise in mineral output in the late roth 
century was almost entirely used for export outside 
the empire and not to fuel internal industrial ac- 
tivity (according to Owen, 213, 80%-90% of all 
coal production was exported, according to Quataert 
somewhat less, whereas Solakían (ro) provides sta- 
tistics from the first decade of the zoth century 
showing that minerals alone usually accounted for 
between 60-70% of all exports), and secondly that 
of all the minerals, coal was far and away the most 
important, comprising nearly 80% of all mineral 
output (see statistics in /hsipydt, roo). The table 
below excludes coal production (for which, see Qua 
taert and statistics on the Ereğli mine in Jhsd^iyyt, 
262-3) so as to give a more balanced picture of de- 
velopments in the roth century 2s compared with 
the earlier period. With reference to this table, 
it should be noted that two quarried minerals which 
were also intensively exploited during the new period, 
once again primarily for export, were fuller's earth 
and meerschaum (for statistics on these, see Ihsd?- 
iyyat, table 27, at pp. 102-3, which gives the mineral 
Output of the empire by province according to 
two categories, mines (madin) and quarries (jash 
odiaklart). 





Mining technology. 


t. The earlier period. Some interesting details 
of the technological aspects of Ottoman mining are 
provided through the first hand observations of 
Mehmed ‘Ashik, who was im residence during a 
three-year period between 994/1586 and 997/1589 
in the mining town of Sidrekapst. According to his 
description, the mine shafts were typically dug to a 
depth of some 150 to zoo diirá's (one dhird* — ap- 
prox. 
surface pumps linked to the subterranean water 
channels was installed to facilitate drainage. The 
process whereby the ore was smelted and purified 
in small forges is also described by him. As thè by- 
product of the first smelting, the ore was divided 
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into pure silver ingots and a quantity of litharge. 
The litharge could then either be sold in its raw state 
or else further refined to produce lead for roofing 
or ammunition. As described by Mehmed ‘Ashik, 
the forges at Sidrekaps: were rather small in size, 
with a central heating chamber connected to au 
exterior collecting chamber where the smelted 
ore was left to solidify. The major technical difficulty 
seems to have been overheating, particularly in the 
winter months when the water circulation needed 
for cooling was impeded by freezing temperatures, 
which gave rise periodically to the explosion and 
collapse of the small, clay-built forges. A document 
which further describes the operation of the smelting 
houses (kal-khánes) attached to the imperial mint 
and which specifies the percentage of metal lost 
during each stage of the assaying process, has been 
discovered in the Topkapu Sarayı archives (D. 9372) 
(see further, Beldiceanu rg64, 95-7). Ewliyà Celebi's 
Trth[17th century description of the iron works in 
Samakov gives evidence of the use of hydraulic 
power to work the iron-stamping presses (Seydh 
nàme, vi, 128]. 

2. The rgth century. We have already referred 
to the application of improved techniques in order 
to raise yields, a notable example being the con- 
struction of a centralised smelting plant at Tokat to 
process ore from mines throughout northeastern 
Anatolia (see above). Alongside improved technology, 
mechanisation in key areas such as the transport and 
loading of ore had a dramatic impact on mineral out- 
put at the turn of the 2oth century. To take an ex- 
ample from the Eregli coal fields, the building of 
a rail link and installing of cranes for rapid loading 
of the ships in the port are singled out by Quataert 
as the critical factors leading to a three-fold in- 
crease in production within a few years of the 
establishment of the French Company, the Société 
d'Heraclée, in 1896 (see Quataert; Owen, 213, taking 
a longer time frame, speaks of a better than ten- 
fold increase in coal output bebween 1855 and 1913). 
Proximity to existing railway lines also affected the 
decision to exploit known deposits in other sectors 
of the mining industry, The development of chrome 
mining in the province of Aydin, and intensified 
exploitation of the beds of schist at Hendek for ex- 
traction of copper, became economically viable only 
by virtue of the proximity of these areas to exist- 
ing railway lines. In the case of the Hendek oper: 
tions, we are told by Edwards (r95) that at the 
time of bis report in 1914 there were as many as 26 
separate concessionaires working in an area only 
So mailes square. As a result of intensified mining 
activity and mechanisation in the industry, in a 
single decade at the turn of the zoth century overall 
mining production in all sectors of the industry 
doubled from about 600,000 tons to 1.15 million tons 
(Solakian, 9). This improvement in output was 
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achieved without a significant increase in the number 
of mines operated (Solakian, table at p. 9, shows 
that the number of mines operated fluctuated 
between 82 and 94 over the pericd roor-10), and 
in the absence of new mineral finds of any signifi 
cauce, 
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ner, ALUmari's Bericht über Anatolien in seinem 
Werhe Masālik alabşār fi mamālih alamsār 
Leipzig 1929; F. Balducci Pegolotti, ed, Allau 
Evans, La pratica della mercatura, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1936, seo in particul. index for commo- 
dities under the folowing headings argento (silver); 
buglione (bullion); oro (gold), piombo (lead), and 
rame (copper); Bertrondon de la Broquiére (1433), 
Voyage d'outremer et retour, ed. C. Schefer and H. 
Cordier, in Recueil de voyages et de documents pour. 
servir à l'histoire de la géographie, xii, Paris 1893; 
lacopo de Promontorio (1475), ed. F. Babinger, 
Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen Iacopo de Pro- 
montorio de Campis iber den Osmanenstaat um 
1475 in SB Bayr. Ak., PhiL-Hist. KL. (r956); 
Pierre Belon (1554), Les observations de plusieurs 
singularités et choses memorables trouvées en Grèce, 
Asie, Judée, Egyple, Arabie, et autres pays, Paris 
1554: Paolo Contarini (1583), Relasione di Paolo 
 Contarini beilo a Constantinopoli, letta. in pregadi 
Lanmo 1583, ed. E. Alberi, in Relazioni degli 
ambasciatori Veneti al Senalo, ser. 3, vol. iii, 
209-50, Florence 1855; Edward Brown (1669), 
A brief account of some travels in Hungaria, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thessaly ...as also some 
observations on the gold, silver, copper, quicksilver 
amines, baths and mineral waters in those parts, 2nd 
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ed., London 1685; Peysonnel (1787), Traité sur 
Je commerce de la Mer Noire, 2 vols., Paris 1787. 
The relevant passages here are as follows: for 
copper, i, 80 (imports from the Crimea) an 
annual quantity of 2,500 hanfars of copper was 
brought from Trabzon to supply the local industry, 
consisting of some 100 coppersmiths' shops; ii, 
78: (Exports from Trabzon) the tithe of the copper 
production is estimated at 12,000 Aanfars, in- 
dicating an annual production of at least 60,000 
danjars; for saltpetre, i, 140-3: (Exports from 
the Crimea). After subtracting the quantities 
consumed locally for the production of gunpowder, 
an annual surplus of 40,000-50,000 oBhas was 
available for export. (Note: singe the purchase 
of saltpetre by foreign traders was forbidden at 
Istanbul, many merchants in Peysonnel’s day 
availed themselves of this source of supply). — 
V. Ottoman mining in the roth & carly 
2oth centuries. J. Hawkins, On the produce of 
the copper mines oj Europe and Asia, and partic- 
ularly those of Armenia, in Trans. of the Royal 
Geological Sociely of Cornwall, iii (1828); D, 
Urquhart, Turkey and its resources: its municipal 
organization and free trade; the state and prospects 
of English commerce in the East, London 1833; 
|. L. Farley, Resources of Turkey, London 1862; 
W. F. A. Thomas, Emery, chrome-ore and other 
minerals in ihe vilayet of Aidin, Asia Minor, in 
Trans. of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, xxviii (t898), 208-25; K. E. Weiss, Kurze 
Mittheilungen über  Lagerstaltem im westlichen 
Anatolien, in Zeitsehrifi fiir Praktische Geologie, 
ix (r90r), 24962; B. Simersbach, in ibid, xi 
(1903) (on the coalfields of Eregti); Máliyye Wekà- 
leti, Senelik ikd*iy vil-l mliyye, 1325 H., Istanbul 
1327:909 (sec esp. 98-104- ma dim  rusüma, 
and  262-68—ma'din dii; M. Edwards, 
Notes on mines in the Ottoman Empire, in Trans. 
of the Institution of Mining ond Metallurgy, 
xxii (1914), 192-210; Doelter, Die Mineralschatze 
Stuttgart 1916. Modern works include: 
E. G. Mears (ed), Modera Turkey, New York 
1924; A. Solakian, Les richesses naturelles et 4cono- 
migues de i Asie Mineure, Istanbul 1923; U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, Bibliography on the geology and 
mineral Resources of Turkey, compiled by L. Jones, 
Washington D.C. 1933 (a handy pamphlet listing 
Publications on  Turkey's mineral resources 
arranged according to major mineral types); 
S. Tanea, Les ressources minéralogiques de la 
Turquie el son régime minier, unpubl. diss., Univ, 
of Strasbourg 1937; Naval Intelligence Division, 
Geographical Handbook Series, Turkey, London 
1943 (ch. on mining in Turkey in vol. ii, 109-30); 
C. W. Ryan, A guide lo the known mineral resources 
of Turkey, Ankara 1960; C. Issawi, Tke economic 
history of Turkey 1800-r914, Chicago 1980 (see 
esp, 278-98); R. Owen, The Middie Fast in the 
world economy 1300-19r4, London and New York 
198: (ste esp. 209-13); D. Quataert, Social aés- 
integration and popular resistance in the Ottoman 
Empire 1881-1908 (in press) (contains a detailed 
case study on the development of the Ereğli 
coal fields under the direction of the French com- 
pany, the "Société d’Héraclée", boginning in 1896). 
Tn addition to the above, contemporary newspaper 
reports and cousular reports contain a great deal 
of useful information. Seo, in particular, Das 
Minenwesen in der Turkei, in  Osterreichische 
Monatschrift fiir der Orient (May 1905); Balkan 
geography and Balkan railways, in JRGS (Sep- 


























tember 1908); Mining conditions in Turkey, in 

Engincering and Mining Jowrnal, \xxxvii (April 

1909), 864. (R. Murpacy) 

4. Ds ISLAMIC ART, 

Materials and techniques. 

In Muslim civilisation as in classical antiquity, 
precious metals and alloys of copper, tin, lead and 
iron were used for artistic purposes. We bave only 
scanty information about the metals, and particularly 
about. the alloys of which metalware was made. Our 
ignorance in this respect stems from a number of 
reasons. One is that most of the Islamic metal 
objects have never been properly analysed, and 
terms like “bronze” or “brass” are used indiscrim- 
inately in catalogues and other scholarly publica- 
tions. Another reason is that the mediaeval Islamic 
terminology for metals and their alloys is often 
ambiguous and therefore difficult to evaluate 
(Aga Oflu, A brief note, in] AOS, Ixv [1945], 218-23). 
It would scem, however, that from the early Islamic 
veriod to at least A.D. rz00, materials conform 
with those used in classical antiquity and with 
those mentioned by al-Diazari, namely: gold 
(dhahab); silver (fidda); with bronze (isf&dràh, trom 
the Persian sapid riy, a bronze with heavy content of 
tin, antimony and lead); bronze (sufr); brass (skabah); 
copper (nuhds), and tin (rasas al-kal%i), In early 
Islamic times the use of iron (ħadid) seems to have 
been negligible. It became important, however, for 
the production of steel for weapons and tools, and 
may have also been used instead of bronze for the 
plating of doors and city gates. 

‘Together with the unbroken tradition in the use of 
inetals and their alloys, there was a technical conser- 
vatism in the fashioning of Islamic metal objects. 
Several methods of casting—one of the oldest arts in 
the world—were practised in Islam. One was the 
cire-perdue or lost wax process, applied in cases of 
closed shapes. An accurate, though somewhat sketchy 
description by al-Diararl (q.v. in Suppl], active in 
Diyarbakr in the second half of the 6th/r2th century, 
testifies that ín northern Mesopotamia the lost wax 
technique was well-established. Dated mid-6th/r2th 
century objects indicate its use in Iran too (L. T. 
Gitwzalian, A bronze galamdan, 97). Another method 
described by al-Djazari was casting with green sand. 
This method, which is of obscure origin, is mentioned 
also in Chinese sources contemporary to al-Diazari. 
(For the first description in Europe, see Biringuccio, 
De la pirotechnia, 1540.) 

Casting in open or piece moulds was used for works 
in the round or for more composite shapes, and re- 
quired soldering. Hollow, primarily circular vessels, 
were often produced from disks or sheet metal, such 
as brass or white bronze, by burnishing the shape on 
a tathe. This technique, discovered by Roman artisans 
and known today as spinning, presumably passed to 
Islam from late Roman and Byzantine sources. No 
written documents on this technique, comparable to 
al-Djazar’s book on automata [see rvar in Suppl) 
have so far come to light, The same applies to the 
widely employed method of raising—or sinking—in 
which comparatively thin metal sheets were trans- 
formed by hammering into jointless, hollow vessels of 
almost any shape, Among the objects fashioned in this 
technique are jugs, bottles, cups and bowls raised in 
precious metal or white bronze, covered brass vessels 
with fluted bodies and lids, and the like. 

The most common method employed for decoration 
were punching, chasing and bossing, tracing, eu- 
graving and inlay. None of these techniques was 








entirely new. Their originality lies in the application. 
of these conventional methods to create surface 
decorations of unprecedented Islamic character and 
artistic feeling. 

(1) Punching: This method, known also as ring- 
matting and executed by stamps which terminate in 
a small ring or hole, is particularly appropriate for 
soft metals. It was employed by Chinese and Soghdian 
gold- and silversmiths primarily as background pai 
tern, while in Islamic metalwork punched circles were 
also applied to objects made of bronze and its alloys. 
The most common use of ring-matting was to set off 
the main decoration or an inscription from the 
ground. Yet particularly on carly metalvare, 
punched circles also formed the principal decoration. 
‘On bronzes, ring matting appears to have gone out 
of fashion by the early 7th/rsth century. ‘The latest 
dated exampie of ring-matting on bronze known 
to the writer oceurs on an inlaid penbox, which 
was made in Go7/1210-11 by Shdht for Madjd al- 
Mulk al-Mugaffar, one of the viziers of ‘AIS? al-Din 
Mubammad Khárazm Shih. 

(2) Chasing and bossing (fandjir): Repoussé, 
or ornamental relief work, is produced by hammering 
metal sheet, and like punching it is closely linked to 
the work of the gold- and silversmith. We still possess 
A relatively fair number of chased and bossed gold 
and silver objects, The bulk of the surviving objects 
comes from Iran and antedates the 7th/rsth century. 
Reports of later Muslim travellers like ibn Battata 
imply, however, that such vessels continued to be 
manufactured also outside Tran and in larger quan- 
tities than the surviving examples suggest. The 
application of repoussé to bronze in order to create 
an over-all decoration, which was practised in the 
Near East since remote antiquity, was relatively 
rare in Islam, It is known foremost from a group 
of late 6thjrath to early 7th/r3th century candlesticks 
and some stylistically closely-related rectangular 
tray-like objects (see also Rice, 4 Seljug lamp from 
Konya, SIMW. V). In modern times, chasing and 
bossing of brass and copper is practiced all over 
the Islamic world. 

(3) Tracing and engraving (jaf): ‘The decora- 
tion of the majority of Islamic metal objects was done 
either with chisels to produce grooves, or with gravers 
in order to remove the metal which once filled these 
grooves. Both techniques are not related to any 
specific material, and were employed singly and in 
conjunction with other techniques. They were used 
for unpretentious decorations of household utensils; 
for tracing intricate arabesque patterns; for preparing 
the grooves for copper and silver inlay, or to enrich 
repoussé or other decorations, Both tracing aud 
engraving are still practiced in almost any bazaar 
workshop. 

(4) Inlay: Inlay in metal (iakfit or faf'im) is a 
technique by which the artist enriches a metal object 
by overlaying parts of its surface with patterns 
formed from wires or sheets of a different metal. 
Although this eraft too is of considerable antiquity, 
it was uot popular before the mid-6th/rath century. 
On early bronzes, as for instance @ pear-shaped ewor 
im the Vietoria and Albert Museum (434-1996), an 
often-discussed ewer in the Hermitage, or a ewer in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (47.10.90), a 
thin piece of red copper was hammered into a sinall 
cavity in order to mark the eyes or feathers of a 
bird or to indicate a fruit or floral motif. Silver 
wire, which in later centuries had become a commen 
medium for inlay, was only rarely used with these 
early examples. The wider use of inlay with copper 
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and silver is documented only from the mid-6th/rath 
century onwards. According to akDjazer, the 
inlaying of the doors at Diyrbakr in the last third 
of the 6th/t2th century was done by cutting the 
pattern for the inlay from metal sheets, casting the 
grooves in the lost wax technique, and finally 
fitting both parts together. Although this method 
was known in ancient times, inlaid Islamic metal ob- 
jects from the 6th/12th and zth/rsth centuries point. 
to two different techniques. In the first, the so-called 
dove-tailing employed for red copper and silver inlay, 
the design was traced into the bronze or brass with 
a blunt tracer, The channels, or spaces to receive 
the copper or silver wire, were roughened and under- 
vut, and the silver hammered into these “dove- 
tailed" grooves. Where the space to be inlaid was 
greater than a wire would fill, a piece of sheet metal 
instead of wire was beaten down into the undercut 
spaces and subsequently engraved. No undercutting, 
took place in the second method of inlay, In this 
method, which was employed for gold and is doc- 
umented since the mid-zth/r3th century, shallow 
grooves following the contours of the design were 
traced, and the thin gold leaf was secured by ham- 
mering it into the grooves, When larger panels 
were prepared to receive the gold, the bottom of the 
respective ornament was thoroughly roughened 
with a punching tool. 

‘On the majority of mediaeval bronze aud brass oli- 
jects, chased lines or background scrolls are filled 
with a black, bituminous substance the composition. 
of which has so far aot been analysed. Similarly, the 
composition of the niello powder used ín Islamic 
times on gold and silver ware is still unknown. 











Types of molaleare. 

Broadly speaking, Islamic metalwork falls into five 
categories. The first and largest are objects made 
for domestic and religious use. They are well repre- 
sented in museums and private collections and there- 
lore better known than the rest. The second group are 
doors and windows and their accessories. It includes 
knockers, locks, keys and window grills. Scientific and. 
medical instruments, astrolabes, globes, knifes and 
scissors form the third group of metalwork. The in- 
terest in these instruments lies primarily in the 
history of science and technology. Yet in their 
excellent craftsmanship and beautiful decoration 
they are often real works of art, The fourth group 
are arms and arwoury, They too are often of ex- 
cellent craftsmanship, though for evident reasons 
they differ in design and workmanship frow the 
former categotics, The samc applies to jewellery, 
which for technical and other reasons deserves a 
separate study (see guawnar, ii, in Suppl]. The 
last three categories are therefore not included in 
this section, Artistically-outstanding examples will 
be mentioned below. 








Objects made for domestic and religious 


(9) Lighting implements. Tslanie lampstands 
basically follow Byzantine, Mediterranean models. 
Two types, both common in pre-Islamnic Iran, Syria 
ond Egypt, had particular influence on the formation 
of the Islamic stands. The first is characterised by a 
post made up of baluster-shaped links, and is topped. 
by a pan and a faceted spike to hold the lamp, The 
second type has a plain shaft which is bordered 
above aad below by either disks, rings or a squat 
knob. Doth kinds rest on three pawed or hoofed 
animal feet. The base is formed by three curving 
trefoils with a raised sharp edge along the centre, 
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or, more rarely, rises in the shape of a shallow dome. 
The artistic changes brought about by Islam did 
not so much affect the main elements of the Roman- 
Byzantine models than their stylistic transformation. 
This is expressed in the preference for segmental 
shapes, faceted shafts, or geometric, flattoned 
renderings of the zoomorphic feet or trefoil bases 
(Barrett, Islamic metalwork, Pls. 3, 4a). Another 
Roman variation, the pricket-type lamp stand, 
recurs primarity among early Mamlük specimens 
(cf. Louvre, no. 6030; Berlin, Museum für Islamische 
Kunst, no. I 65s, repr. H. Glück and E. Diez, Die 
Kunst des Islam, Berlin 1925, Pl. 441). In later cen 
turies, lampstands of the above-mentioned types 
became less adequate as lighting utensils and are 
therefore rare. 

Mediaeval Islamic oit lamps also follow the Roman- 
Byzantine tradition. Their oval, or occasionally 
bulbous body has one or several nozzles for the wick, 
a hinged lid to cover the central filling hole, and is 
often applied with a handle at one end of the longitu- 
dinal axis. In contrast to the Roman specimen, 
the Islamic oil lamps were not made for a pricket 
stand, and are either footless or rest ou a splayed, 
often faceted foot. This last form is generally regarded. 
as an Iranian, particularly East Iranian feature 
and associated’ with 6th/r2th to 7th/s3th century 
Khurásánian workshops. Many of them had animal 
or bird-sbaped finials. 

Zoomorphie oi) lamps, too, were created both by 
Christian and by Islamic artisans. Vet whereas the 
shapes of the Byzantine and Coptic lamps were 
restricted to birds of symbolic content, in mediaeval 
Islam no clear preference for one or the other animal 
shape seems to have existed. The species of birds 
or quadrupeds became more and more differentiated 
and imaginative, and many are provided with burners 
attached to the breast or head of a fabulous creature. 

1n contrast to the lighting implements mentioned 
so lar, the models for the mediaeval types of Islamic 
candlesticks are as yet obscure. Sínce about the end 
of the 6th/z2th century the dominant type of these 
objects consisted of three clearly-marked elements: a 
truncated base, a socket which on a smaller scale re- 
peated the form of the base, and a tubular neck serv- 
ing as a link between the two. Aside from different 
proportions and sizes—candlesticks manufactured for 
mosques or public institutions may have reached a 
height of more than so cm.—base and socket took 
on a variety of shapes. There were two basic trends. 
In the first, the truncated cone of these elements had 
straight sides. The general appearance of those candle- 
sticks was therefore heavy and somewhat sturdy. 
Ju the second, and more elegant variety, the flanks 
were contracted. In addition, the surface was often 
faceted, subdivided into straight vertical fonges, 
into raised ogee-shaped arches or two registers of 
pentagonal compartments. In a "transitional" 
type between the faceted and truncated forms, 
body and socket projected strongly towards their 
base, and the body rested ou a slanting foot. This 
strong projection is counterbalanced by a pro- 
truding, flat shoulder (Ferhérvéri, nos. 159-60; 
A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, Le bronze iranien, 52-3). 
Tn a special category of Iranian roth/réth to rzth/17th 
century candlesticks, base, neck and socket were 
unified and turned into a cylindrical, and occasionall 
faceted stand with a slanting foot (Melikian Chirva: 























op.cit., 11617), In most of these so-called pillar 
candlesticks, some teaces of the basic three sections 
in the form of low mouldings or rings have been 
retained, 
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Mosque lamps, polycandelons and chandeliers 
belong to a variegated group of suspended float-wick 
lamps, of which relatively few examples have 
survived. To judge by the few complete and the 
numerous fragmentary metal mosque lamps so far 
known, they closely resembled glass lamps. They 
were either fashioned of sheet metal or cast in bronze, 
had a bulbous perforated body, a flaring neck and 
low foot, and three suspension rings were attached 
to the middle of their body. Suspension arms, also 
inade of shect metal, were hooked to these rings. 
"The few specimens which have survived do not 
allow a closer typological classification. By the 
late 7th/r3th century, their place appears to have 
gradually been taken by glass or ceramic lamps. 

‘The number of polycandelons—a suspended lamp 
consisting of several glass containers fitted into a 
metal framo—is even smaller. This type, which stems 
m the Roman-Byzantine tradition, was developed 
in western Islamic countries rather than in the east, 
and was transformed in Mamlük Egypt into huge 
prismatic, many-tiered or pyramidically«shaped 
chandeliers. 

(2) Perfume vessels. The most common type 
of incense burner (mibkhara or mabkhara) had a cyl- 
indrical body with an inner shallow bow! for the i 
cense, a domed cover, straight handle soldered hori- 
zontally to the body, and three, often zoomorphic 
fect. The cover, and in many eases also the body, 
vere pierced for the emission of the smoke, The shape 
of these incense burners stems ultimately from 
Byzantine of Coptic thutrification vessels, and also the 
feet in the form of animal paws in different degrees 
of stylisation correspond to the feet of Byzantine 
and Islamic lampstands mentioned previously. 
Between the early 7th/rgth and the end of the 
Sth/rath century this traditional Byzantine type 
dominated in Syria and Egypt, while in Iran it 
t. Another kind 
of Mamlük incense burner common in Syria and 
Egypt consisted of two, partly perforated bemi- 
spheres held together by clasps, which had no feet 
and were either suspended or rolled on the floor. 
To hold the charcoal they enclosed a small iron bowl 
which was set in gimbles to move freely when the 
incense burner was rolled or swung. Ín the gth/z5th 
and roth/r6th centuries, such vessels were widely ex- 
ported to Italy and then produced by Mamlüle 
artists who resided in Venice. Similarly-shaped 
incense burners occur already among Chinese silver 
vessels which are generally attributed to the T’ang 
period. The Chinese specimens are, however, much 
smaller, and their relation to the Islamic incense 
burners is so far obscure. Some early 4th/roth to 
early 7th/x3th century East Iranian incense burners 
with a square or cylindrical body seem to relate 
to a Buddhist, Central Asian tradition. They rested 
‘on low feet of a type also common in other East 
Iranian bronzes, and certain details in their decora- 
tion, such as lotus petals and blossoms are remi- 
niscent of pinnacles on Buddhist stupas or votive 
vessels, A variant of these East Iranian incense 
‘burners, which was also popular in East Iranian 
households between the late 4thjoth and the 
7th/r3th centuries, was fashioned in the form of a 
cylindrical, hooded receptacle. It also rested on 
three zoomorphic, generally faceted leet; its low 
body had a niche-like upper aperture with an arch 
shaped opening, and the front of the semi-dome was 
flanked by a pair of flat, projecting bird heads. 

Another type of incense burner was fashioned in 
the form of highly-stylised felines or birds. These 
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vessels, which are generally assigned to North-East 
Iranian workshops, seem to have been in vogue 
throughout the 6th/r2th century. Their body was 
hollow-cast and perforated. In the feline-shaped 
incense burners, the animal-head was removable 
to permit placing the incense in the body, while 
the bird-shaped examples had a drawer for the 
Charcoal in the bird's breast. There is still much 
uncertainty about zoomorphic incense burners in 
Fäțimid Egypt. Although a considerable number 
of animal-shaped, presumably Fütiraid objects have. 
been. preserved, their function is not always clear, 
and the group comprises fountain heads and objects 
which may have served various decorative purposes. 

‘The identification of mediaeval Islamic bottles as 
perfume flasks (bumkwmn) is often ambiguous. Among 
the extant flasks and bottles the following types al- 
most certainly served this purpose. One is a group 
of Persian, is-z cm. high silver or parcel gilt 
bottles attributable to between the late sth/rrth and 
the mid-6th/t2th century. They have a globular body 
resting on a low, splayed footring and a narrow, 
tubular neck. A small fluted cover with a ring, which 
probably once held a chain by which it was attached 
to the neck, has been preserved in some of these speci- 
mens. To prevent the evaporation of the perfume they 
would have required an additional stopper (Survey, 
Pi. 1350). A second group of Persian rath century 
bottles is characterised by @ funnel-shaped neck, a 
bell-shaped, longitudinally-fluted body, and a flat 
horizontal link between collar and neck (Survey, 
Pl. 1311 B.E.). Other bottles of this type have ob- 
lique or softly-rounded shoulders. Their bodies are 
cylindrical or facetted, and occasionally the mouth 
of the neck is sealed with a small filter. Similarly- 
shaped pottery and glass vessels with a pierced 
filter and a filling hole at the bottom make an 
interpretation of these bottles as perfume-sprinklers 
even more likely. Small, &9 cm. long bronze per. | 
fume flasks with a facetted, siightly flaring neck, 
a rectangular body and four tooth-shaped feet, 
which evidently were fashioned after a widely-used 
type of glass and rock erystal flasks, bear further 
witness to the affinities between bronze and glass 
flasks of that kind (C. J, Lamm, Mittelalterliche 
Glaser und Sleinschnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen Osten, 
Berlin 1929-30, Pl. 59; cf. idem, Das Glas 
von Samarra, Berlin 1928, Pl. VII). 

‘Mamlak perfume bottles were particularly appro- 
priate for sprinkling odoriferous oils. Fashioned in an 
ovoid shape, these bottles had a long tapering neck 
that terminated in a pointed end and a base that 
was fitted with a plug, resembling the filling holes 
of the Persian perfume flasks, (Cairo, Cat., 1969, 
mo. 79, Pl. 15). 

(3) Mirrors. Islamic mirrors fall into two cate- 
goties, The first and larger category consists of mir- | 
rors with a central perforated boss for fitting a cord | 
and is based upon Chinese prototypes. They are rela- 
tively small—the average diameter varies between | 
10 to 20 cm.—the face of the mirror is cast in relief | 
decoration, and the reverse is smoothly polished. | 
In the second and smaller group the mirror was fur- 
nished with a handle, which was cast either separately 
or in one piece with it. This second category stems 
from a Mediterranean tradition, and dates back to | 
classical antiquity. Mirrors of this type appear to have 
served primarily as toilet accessories, while the orig- 
inally Chinese type presumably had a magical or | 
talismanic purpose. In spite of the considerable | 
number of extant mirrors, which include inscribed 
and even dated specimen, these objects have never i 
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been properly studied, and both categories need 
further investigation, 

(4) Inkwells and penboxes. The most common 
type of inkwell (dawat or mikbara) had the shape of 
a cylindrical pot and was covered with a separate 
domed lid. It was used in Iran since Samánid times, 
and only the proportions, the profile of the cover and 
the decoration changed in the course of the centuries. 
The extant specimens fall chronologically into three 
groups. The first consists of Persian inkpots from the 
second half of the éth/zzth century, They are 
relatively small, 7 to r5 cm high. The base is either 
flat or has three low, almond-shaped feet cast to- 
gether with the vessel. The cover has a fluted, dome- 
shaped centre, and lid and body are furnished with 
loops or tubular appendages for fastening the pot 
to the hand of the scribe. In the second group, which 
appears to have been used also in Syria in the 7th/r3th 
century, the dome is hemispherical and rests directly 
on the leve! surface of the lid. In the last group, 
represented by Persian inkpots of the 1oth/r6th to 
rath{r8th centuries, the body is slender, and its 
width hardly exceeds the width of the domed 
cover. 

Penboxes (Aalamdan) fall into several categories. 
‘The most common are rectangular boxes with a 
separate hinged cover and differently-shaped com- 
partments for the ink and other writing implements. 
The shorter ends of the Iranian specimens were 
generally rounded. The rectangular shape was more 
characteristic for Mamlik Syria aud Egypt and for 
Ottoman Turkey. Peacases which were placed in 
the belt were more delicately shaped. The first and 
earlier type was wedge-shaped. It was made of two 
parts, and the inner, compartmented box could be 
entirely removed. Most of the extant specimens 
nf this kind are Iranian ín style and atttibatable 
to the 7th/13th century. The second type, known 
froin roth/26th to the r2th/z8th centuries, apparently 
West Persian examples, consisted of a flat, either 
tubular or rectangular pencase and a cylindrical 
inkpot attached to it (Survey, Pl. 1387 A), A sirnilar. 
type was used by Ottoman officials, 

(5) Caskets and boxes. The earliest preserved 
metal caskets come from 4th/roth century Spain. 
‘They are made of silver, mostly gilt and inlaid with 
niello, and their shape and proportions closely fallow 
contemporary Spanish-Islanic rectangular ivory 
caskets with gabled lids (Migeon, Manuel, ii, 16-17, 
fig. 220). In the Eastern Islamic lands, silver caskets 
of this type are rare, and not known before the 
Saldjük invasions. Two particularly fine examples 
are said to come from a Persian hoard and are kept 
in the L. A. Mayer Memorial Museum in Jerusalem 
(Survey, Pi. 1352 A, B). Brass and bronze caskets 
made between the late 6th/r2th and later Bth/r4th 
centuries are more numerous. The earlier specimen 
(Rice, STATW. VI, PL. VI) have a flat base and closely’ 
follow in their proportions the silver caskets, Later 
7th/r3th and Sth/r4th century examples become 
higher, relatively shorter and wider, rest on low 
feet and generally have slightly slanting sides 
(Barrett, Pl. 37; Survey, Pls. 1359, 1360 B). A deri- 
vative of the former caskets has a flat top and a 
partial lid which is secured to the fixed portion of 
the roof by hinges. Their form, too, is paralleled in 
ivory and ceramics (Rice, SIMU. VT, Pis. TIN; 
Survey, Pl. 1303, dated 593/1197). 

Kuan boxes are square and of larger dimen- 
sions. They are generally plated and not cast. The 
Mamlak specimens have a bevelled lid (Berlin, 
Cat. 1971, 0, 19, Pl. 69), while Iranian Kurin boxes 
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have often flat covers. Along with angular, round and 
cylindrical boxes occur caskets of less conventional 
shape or exceptionally small size. To the last category 
belongs an oblong miniature box of remarkable 
artistic quality by Isma%l b. Ward al-Mawsill, 
dated 617/1220 (Rice, SIMW, II, PL. IX), or a 
kidney-shaped box in the British Museum which 
is attributable to an Egyptian or Syrian workshop 
of the middle to second half of the 7th/r3th century 
Similarly unusual in shape are a shallow, but relative- 
ly large, hemicircular box in the Harari Collection 
(Survey, Pl. 1305 C) or a “casket” in the Louvre. 
The last follows the shape of cylindrical, late 7th/r3th 
century candlesticks with narrow, contracted 
waists, and has a low convex lid which is fastened to 
the container by hinges. 

In the Sth/r4th century, Persian metalworkers 
produced also a variety ot polygonal caskets of 
Various sizes. Among the preserved specimens are 
a small octagonal box (Survey, PI. 1360 A) and four 
larger dodecagonal caskets, all of which have been 
assigned to a workshop in Fars (Melikian-Chirvani, 
Le bronse iranien, 80-2). Mamiùk, usually oval-shaped 
lunch boxes form a category by itself. They consisted 
of one to three separate units which were placed one 
on top of the other,and had a lid with a handle that 
could also be used as a foot. To prevent food poison- 
ing, they were made of tinned bronze (J. Allen, Later 
Mamluk metakeork, IL, in Oriental Art, NS. x 
[z971], 156-64; Barrett, Pl. 31). 

(6) Ewers and jugs. In spite of the relatively 
large number of preserved ewers (sbrik (gu. in 
Suppl.]) and their importance as art historical 
documents, they have not yet been sufficiently 
studied. The suggested typological evolution, and 
most of the chronological or geographical attribu- 
tions, are therefore tentative. Particularly difficult 
is the classification of ewers from the first four to 
five centuries A.H., where one finds an exceedingly 
large number of shapes and combination of form: 
for which so far no models have been traced. Among 
these ewers are vessels with slender, oval and heavi 
bulging-out bodies; with and without shoulde 
with elegantly contracted and long tubular necks; 
with tubular or bird shaped spouts end a large 
varicty of straight, gently curved and zoomorphic 
handles Between the ead of the 4th/roth and the 
6th/rzth centuries new forms appear to have been 
introduced from the Eastern Islamic world, which 
include types of ewers with an oil-lamp like spout, 
Signed specimens of that kind have been found in 
ancient Farghana and Ushrisana by Russian scholars 
who dated them to tbe mid-stb/rith century 
While these early examples were either plain or 
only little decorated, later 6th/x2th to early 7th/r3th 
century Khurásánian ewers of that type were inlaid 
with silver and copper, and attest to the new artistic 
trends of that time (Survey, Pl. 13094). After about 
the first half of the 7th/15th century, more emphasis 
was put on decoration, while shapes became more 
standardised. The Mesopotamian standard type of 
ewer with a pear-shaped body, a low, splayed foot 
and a straight, tubular spout was retained as a model 
for Iranian and Mami0k ewers, which in Egypt and 
Syria developed more strongly swelling bodies, 
high splayed feat and top-heavy necks (for an ewer 
of Kat Bay, see Kice, SIMW. IV, Pl. VI). The 
development of Safawid and Ottoman ewers is 
known from a small number of examples only. 
Among their typical elements one can tentatively 
single out curving spouts and handles, waisted 
necks with a bulging ring and boat-shaped openings, 
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which presumably stem from the lamp-shaped 
‘openings of the earlier mediaeval tradition. 

Jugs and pitchers (katz, pl. akivds), on the other 
hand, were fashioned in simple conventional shanes 
—a squat globular body and low foot, a short neck 
and a curved handle. The earliest extant models 
of gold and gilt silver date from the second half of 
the gthfroth to the Oth/rzth centuries (Survey, 
PI. 1345; 1349, now in Jerusalem, L. A. Mayer 
Memorial Museum. For a jug made for Samsám 
al-Dawla, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
see Kibnel, Die Kunst Persiens unter den Buyiden, 
in ZDMG, cvi (1956), fig. 6). Safawid and Ottoman 
specimens basically conform to the Bayid proto- 
types. In addition to the conventional type of jug, 
there occur z00mophic hollow-cast vessels which 
resemble the Kuropean aquamanile. The purpose 
of these objects is often ambiguous. Some may have 
served for pouring water (bitd in the Hermitage by 
Sulayman, dated 180706; bird in Berlin, Cat. 1071, 
fig. 37; bird in the Monastery on Mount Sinai). 
Others were presumably fountain heads. Several 
specimens of the last category, such as “hares”, 
“lions” or “horses” were either of Fatimid or Spanish 
origin. 

(7) Bowls, cups and goblets. Mediaeval 
Islamic cups and bowls reflect a particularly long- 
lasting affinity to Iranian and Soghdian gold and 
silver models. Of particular interest in this respect 
is the continuity of hemispherical, either plain or 
fluted bowls, like the early 7th/r3th century “Vaso 
Vescovali” (Rice, Wade Cup, Pi. 16), the “Wade 
Cup” (ibid., PI. 2) or a parcel gilt silver bow! in the 
Keir Collection (Fehérvári, PI. G). In a more restricted. 
sense this also applies to the continued use of ring 
handles with projecting thumb Imobs, Although 
ultimately such handles appear to derive from 
Roman drinking cups, they too were introduced 
into Islamic civilisation via Soghdian silver vessels 
and persisted in metal cups until at least the early 
sthfrzth century (Melikian Chirvani, White bronze 
fig. 15), while with ceramic cups this feature lasted 
even much longer. By the later 7th/r3th century, 
bowls with strongly-projecting walls, similar in 
profile to contemporary cwers, as well as new types 
‘of cups, bowls and goblets, began to appear simul- 
taneously in Syria, Egypt and Western Iran. Among 
the new shapes were cups with a strongly contracted 
base and a high, funnel-shaped foot turned upside 
down (Barrett, Pl. 34); footless bowls with walls 
that project strongly up to about one-third to one- 
balf of their beight, and bowls that have a nearly 
angular profile (Rice, Two unusual Mamluk metat 
works, Pl. 1; VIL; Barrett, Pl. 36 for a late 8th/xath 
century lrarian example) Bowls with strongly 
curving-out profiles continued to be made in Safawid 
Iran. However, many of the roth/r6th to zrth/z7th 
century bowls hark back to the more gently-rounded 
7thlsth century models, which seem 
more agreed with the taste of the time. 


Doors and windows and their accessories. 


(1) Doors. Although 
iced since early times (Nasir-i Kin 
ed. and tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris 188r, 81, for door 
bearing the name of the “Abbasid caliph al-Ma?mün 
at the Aks4 Mosque, and p. 28 for iron-plated door 
in Diy&rbakr; Djazari-Hill, t9r-s, 267-8 for des- 
cription of later 6th/x2th century door), no specimen 
made before the beginning of the 7th/r3th century 
is as yet known, The earliest preserved door at the 
mosque of Cizre or Djazirat ibn ‘Umar (C. Preusser, 
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Nordmesopotamische Baudenkmäler, Leipzig 1911, 
PL 36 and p. 25) is inscribed with the name of Abu 
‘LKasim MabmOd b. Sandiar Shah (605/1208?) 
‘Nearly contemporary are three iron-plated doors 
from the constructions of the Ayyübid al-Zahir 
Ghazi (606-7/1209-10) at the citadel gates of Aleppo. 
Bronze or iron-faced wooden doors were particularly 
widespread in Mamlük Egypt (for elements from 
door platings of Baybars, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, see M. S. Briggs, Muhammadan 
architecture, Oxford 1924, fig. 232), Plaques from 
Mamlük doors as well as complete door wings are 
preserved in the Islamic Museum in Cairo). The 
Bth/r4th century doors of the Mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, re-employed at the Mosque of al-Mwayyad 
in Cairo, are a very good example of its kind (Migeon, 
Manuel, iù, 82-4, fig. 259). While the majority of 
extant doors were plated with iron or alloys of 
bronze, some roth/r6th to r2th/r8th century silver, 
or silver-plated, doors have also remained (Mayer, 
Metalworkers, "'Tiyas""; “Yahtda”). It may be safely 
assumed that earlier silver doors have been melted 
down and that their material has been re-used for 
other purposes- 








(2) Doerknockers. In contrast to the plating, | 


which was generally made up of flat bronze straps 
and polygonal lattice work panels, doorknockers 
were cast in heavy bronze. Aside from polylobed 
rings which were filled with arabesques in openwork 
(Sevilla, Puerta de Pardénj Cairo, Sultan Hosan 
madrasa), numerous zoomorphic doorknockers are 
known. Earlier specimen, like the doorkuockers 
of the Ulu Cami in Cizre (Djazirat ibn ‘Umar) 
are formed by a pair of confronted dragons which 
are suspended from hinges attached to a lion mask 
(Olker Erginsoy, in Gönül Öney, Anadolu Selçuklu 
mimarisinde süsleme ve el sanatları, Ankara 1978, 168, 
fig. 141; The David Collection, Islamic art, Cat. 
Copenhagen 1975, 69. An identical knocker of un- 
known provenance is in the Berlin Museum). In 
later renderings, as for instance in a Mamlak example 
with the name of Muhammad b. Kalawén in Hebron, 
the ring is formed by a pair of facing dragon heads 
(a similar example is in the Louvre. See also knocker 
‘on door of the Mosque of Kadjmas al-Ishaki in 
Cairo, 885-6/1460-r). 

(3) Window grills, Aside from @ few silver and 
gold inlaid brass balls from monumental window 
gratings, no window accessories have been preserved. 
(The number of wooden accessories preserved in sit 
and in museum collections is however considerable.) 
‘Three of these balls bear the name of the Tikhanid 
Sultan Mubammad Öldjeytü Khudabanda Shah 
(703-r6/r304-16). The rest cannot be precisely 
dated, although their resemblance to the inscribed 
specimen places them in the same category. 

(4) Locks and keys. On the whole, little atten- 
tion has been devoted by art historians to locks and 
keys. They are poorly represented in museum and 
other collections, are seldom signed or dated, and 
‘once removed from the area in which they were made 
are difficult to identify. For stylistic and other 
reasons, most of the preserved pieces are said to be 
Iranian, though for lack of information this cannot 
be verified. Most of these locks are padlocks and 
were intended for chests, boxes, trunks or similar 
containers, They are generally very small—the 
average proportions are 5 cm width and 3.5 em 
height—and fashioned in a variety of shapes. 
Yet a typical Iranion preference for animal shapes, 
inherited from ancient times, has been retained 
until today. Judging from the recently- catalogued 








locks in the P. Tanavoli Collection (Parviz Tanavoli 
and John T. Wertime, Looks from Iran, the Smithso- 
nian Institution and P. Tanavoli, 1976), certain 
animal forms were in vogue at particular times only, 
while others were favoured throughout the centuries, 
A special category of padlocks was used as amulets 
and bear inscriptions of protective character. 

Keys of the Ka‘ba form a class by itself (J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Clefs et serrures de la Ka'ba, Paris 1971). 
Many carry names and titles of the sultan for whom 
they were made and are therefore dated or datable, 
On the whole, they are historical documents rather 
than works of art. 


The decoration. 


Although Islamic decoration follows some general, 
ubiquitous principles by which designs were inter- 
changeable between various media, one can nearly 
always detect certain strains which characterise 
any specific form of art. This applies also to metal- 
work, which seems to have developed certain pref- 
erences with regard to ornaments or decorative 
schemes as well as to iconographic themes. 

(1) Geometric patterns, In addition to primary 
geometric grids by which the surfaco of every object 
was subdivided and its decorative elements organised, 
metal workers employed all the geometric forms used. 
by artisans working in other media. Designs obtained. 
by means of intersecting parallel bands to form an 
overall surface pattern of squares or lozenges, which 
could also easily be perforated, were often adopted for 
incense burners or mosque lamps (Rice, SMW. V). 
To avoid the monotony of these patterns, artisans. 
used to fill the empty spaces by adding a punching 
mark or circular cavity at the points of intersection, 
matting the interior of the lozenges or filling them 
with a floral design. Small circles were employed 
also to create continuous lines and geometric patterns, 
Particularly on early metal objects, artisans suc- 
ceeded in producing a variety of patterns of tangent 
or overlapping circles and ring-matted geometric 
forms set into the interspaces (see for instance, 
Melikian-Chirvani, The white bronzes, 136 ff.). As a 
rule, the artists omitted certain portions of the 
circles in order to create new variants of interlacings. 
Patterns of this kind, which were often imbued with 
a remarkable innec tension (Barrett, Pl. za), were 
employed up to at least the 8th/14th century for 
single and repeat patterns alike, Between the second 
half of the 7th/r3th to about the middle of the 8th/ 
14th century, circles inscribing six or eight interlaced 
roundels became a favourite design of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Persian metal workers. In these later 
examples, many of these patterns have lost their 
former inner tension (Baer, Nisam tast; cf, 8th/r4th 
century Persian penbox, Hayward cat., no. 206). 

‘As in architectural decoration, hexagons formed 
also the base for surface and star pattems. Six 
armed clockwise or anti-clockwise wheel patterns 
(erroneously called swastika), which were common in 
brick architecture as early as the sth/1rth century, 
were not employed in metalwork before the first 
third of the 7tb/r3th century, and until the second 
half of the 8th/r4th century they remained a favoured 
design for filing petals or circles. Hexagonal star 
patterns were particularly popular in East Iranian 
and Afghanistan workshops, which in the 6th/r2th 
and 7th/r3th centuries developed them into intricate 
designs or into notched or looped motifs interwoven 
with a variety of geometric forms. By the second 
half of the 7th/13th century, this type of pattern dis- 
appeared from the répertoire of Persian and Meso- 
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potamian metalworkers, and its place was taken by 
medallions formed by overlapping circles, 

In spite of the common geometric language which 
metal objects share with other fields of Islamic art, 
there is a cleatly noticeable difference in emphasis. 
In contrast to architectural ornament, in metal the 
geometric patterns are confined to close borders;they 
are generally combined with other desigus, and only 
rarely form the main decorative feature, They either 
form a grid or a network into which other motifs 
are set, or function—like “swastika” or basket- 
weaving—as background pattern. In Safawid and 
Ottoman metalwork, certain geometric interlacings 
continue to fill medallions or other inscribed spaces 
(Surrey, Pl. 1385). On the whole, these objects bear 
however floral and epigraphic decorations. 

(2) The floral répertoire. As in other artistic 
media, vegetal ornaments on rnetalvare fall into 
three main types: motifs derived from Hellenistic 
Mediterranean and non-Hellenistic Iranian model 
infinitely curling scrolls and arabesques; and blos- 
soms and foliations that stem from Far-Eastern 
prototypes. Motifs of the first type—acanthus 
leaves, palmettes, vine scrolls or stalks tearing 
grapes or pomegranates—continue to figure in 
traditional and new compositions, One some early 
bronze and silver objects these motifs appear in 
sophisticated combinations (Dimand, Some early 
Islamic bronzes from Iran in American collections, 
in Akten 24. Intern, Orientatisten Kongress, 1957, 
Munich 1959, 347-9). On less ambitious objects, 
undulating stalks and branching-off shoots carryins 
vine and palmette leaves constitute the only decora- 
tion. 

Fully-developed arabesques do not appear befor 
the 4th/roth century. From this time onwards, two 
types of arabesques—a flowing, constantly changin, 
design, and an arabesque based on axial symmetry— 
recur on metalwork of all periods. Another form of 
arabesque which gained much popularity on metal- 
work consists of pairs of knotted, bifurcated palmet- 
les which blossom out from a crescent-shaped loop 
(Rice, The brasses of Badr al-Din Leh, fig. 8). 
‘Modifications of such floral interlacings, in which a 
crescent-shaped loop is either substituted by a bar, 
or transformed into lotus blossoms, or even com- 
pletely omitted, remain a favourite motif in 7th/13th 
sd Stb/a4th century brasses in the east and west 
alike. 

Winding, often hooked stalks, whose foliage is 
reduced to small buds and split palmettes, serve as 
background pattern and filling device alike. On 
Iranian, 7th/3th to &th/tath century metal objects 
the background scrolls tend to be light and airy and 
wind regularly, while the Syrian types are heavily 
loaded with buds. On early Mamniük brasses, thc. 
heraldically-composed arabesque never reached the 
popularity it had gained in Iran. Background 
patterns ou Egyptian metalwork of the first half 
of the 8tb/rgth century are formed by continuously 
winding and freely intersecting scrolls. Most delicately 
drawn arabesques; carrying tiny buds and flowers 
occur on oth/iéth to rrth/ryth century steel 
helmets, daggers, steel or iron belts, pierced plaques 
and surgical instruments. 

As in other artistic media, varieties of lotus blos- 
soms, peonies and morning glories are encountered 
on both Mamlik and Persian metal objects. Persian 
artists made, however, a somewhat wider use of these 
motifs than their Mamlük contemporaries. On later 
zihírsth to early Bth/rgth century West Iranian 
metalware, the flowers grow “naturally” from the 
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| ground. Sprouting between and behind the figures, 
| they form the background for figurative motifs or 
| cover the entire surface of an object. A tendency 
towards more symmetric composition can be detected 
on Mamlik metal objects (Rice, Two wnuswal 
Mamluk metal works, Pl. V), while the individual, 
carefully engraved petals have generally retained a 
naturalistic flavour. 

(3) Animals and imaginary creatures. On 
mediaeval metalwork, animals and imaginary 
creatures were one of the most conspicuous themes. 
The frequency in which these motifs were employed, 
as well as the species depicted, were determined by 
different factors. Yet even at times when animal 
decorations did not constitute a major theme, 
they did not disappear from the répertoite. Because 
of their abundance, and often intricate iconographic 
implications, the present survey includes only 
the most current animal motifs and composi- 
tions. 

Many of the animal motifs were carried on in 
Islamic motalware from Säsānid and Sogħdian silver 
(Barrett, Pls. 1, 4b). The samo is true for composi- 
tions, such as a single bird or quadruped inscribed 
within a round or polylobed medallion. The preference 
for heraldic compositions, inherent in Near Eastern 
and Iranian art, applies also to animal designs, 
even if the prominence given to these compositions 
varied. Broadly speaking, in earlier metalwork they 
| are more monumental in size and style, while on 
later objects they are integrated in a larger decorative 
scheme. In inany of these heraldic compositious 
the central axis is taken by a plant design or a 
curtailed “tree of fife”, a knotted motif or other 
derivative of the “tree of life". Pairs of ducks 
flanking a crescent-shaped motif are characteristic 
| for North Mesopotamian, Mamiûk and Persian 

metalware from the mid-7th/r3th to the second 
half of the S8th/rqth century. Physically-tinked pairs 
of animals or imaginary creatures do not occur 
on metalware after the early Bth/14th century, while 
the motif of heraldic birds or quadrupeds, set into 
cartouches or pendants, was carried on in Safawid 
and later metalwork. Other ancient Near Eastern 
animal motifs employed in metalwork are animal 
friezes, animals in combat (Baer, Inwell, particularly 
206-8), and real and imaginary creatures revolving 
around a central axis. In 6th/rath and early 7tb/r3th 
century examples from Eastern Iran, Afghanistan 
and Northern Mesopotamia, the ears, wings or necks 
of the centrifugally-rotating creatures meet—or 
intersect—in the contre (Rice, The brasses of Badr 
al-Din Lw?lu, figs. 1-3; Ettinghansen, Wade Cup, 
figs. L, P, 21, 34). In later 7th/x3th to 8th/rgth 
century examples, the rotating creatures are no 
longer physically linked. In the last phase ín the 
development of this pattern, the real or imaginary 
creatures are substituted by flying birds, and the 
rotating movement is no longer consistently adhered 
to (for a typical Mamiük example, see Cairo caf. 
1969, no. 58, Pl. 8). 

Another motif is that of animal (or wd}-ted8) scrolls, 
in which animal bodies or busts are attached to, or 
amalgamated with a vegetal design. Spreading from 
Syro-Mesopotamian and Persian to Egyptian metal- 
ware, it appeared in the first half of the 7th/r3th 
century (Hayward eat, no. 200) as abruptly as it 
disappeared in the last quarter of the Sth/r4th 
century (for a late example, see E. Combe, Cinq 
cuivres musulmans datés des XIII, XIV a XV siècles 
de la. Collection Benai, in BIFAO, xxx [1931], 56-7. 
On textiles and carpets, the moti survived, however, 
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in various related forms. See for instance, Survey, 
Pls. 1172, 1212). 

The animal decoration in later metalwork closely 
follows the mediaeval répertoire. Conventional 
themes, such as combatant or chasing animals, 
friezes, flying birds, peacocks or animals of prey 
were carried on, and are re-employed in modern 
metalwork (Survey, Pls, 1380, 1383, 1386B, For 
armoury see also Pis. 1408 D, E, t418, 1430-31 D). 

(a) Epigraphy. Stylistic peculiarities. In metal- 
ware, the first epigraphic bands which carry not only 
a message but have a clear decorative function occur 
on srd/oth to 4th/zoth century mosque lamps (Rice, 
SIMW. V; for earlier inscriptions, cf. a 2nd/8th 
century bronze ewer in the Tbilisi Museum, or bird. 
shaped vessel in the Hermitage, dated 180/796-7, 
and on 4th/roth to sth/xrth century bronze and silver 
objects (Survey, Pls. 1343, 1345-6). From this time 
onwards, particularly since the inid-6th/rath century, 
epigraphy remained a constant (actor in the decora. 
tion of metalware, The formal integration of the 
script, being set into continuous or compartment- 
alised’ bands, cartouches or medallions, complies 
with the general stylistic tendencies of the time. 
On Mami@k metalware, inscriptions appear not only 
in continuous and intersecting bands which may 
occupy a considerable part of an object, but also 
in a circular arrangement in which the hastae of the 
letters point towards the centre. Starting from the 
mid-8th/r4th century, such radiant inscriptions are 
most prominent. 

‘The stylistic development of script on metalware, 
and the possible divergencies from other artistic 
media, still remain to be studied. In the present 
state of our knowledge, there appears to be only 
one type of script which at least in its later stages of 
development is unique to metalware. This is a script 
in which either the whole letter or part of it are 
made to assume human or animal forms. According 
to the figural features which dominate in each of 
its variations, it falls into four types: ornithomorphic, 
human-headed, zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
(Rice, Wade Cup; Baer, Metalwork). Out of these, 
only the first is known from objects other than 
Tmetalware, occurring on Sámánid ceramics about 
150 years prior to the first dated evidence of figurai 
script on metal, the "Bobrinski Bucket”, which was 
made in Harat in 550/1163 [Ettinghausen, Wade Cup). 
The figural script had disappeared almost completely 
by the end of the 7th/r3th century. 

The integration of the script into the overall com. 
position of a decoration, lile its artistic development, 
is however only one aspect of these inscriptions. 
Aside from their artistic value, these examples are 
texts which, if properly read and interpreted, may 
provide valuable information which is not available 
rom other sources. Although the general categorie: 
—eulogies, and dedications, religious inscriptions, 
moral dicta, inscriptions connected with the usage 
or quality of the object and verses from Persian 
literature—are known, only a very limited number 
‘of inscriptions have actually been read. A proper 
investigation and evaluation of each of these cate- 
gories has therefore been postponed until we possess 
à comprehensive corpus of inscriptions on metal- 
work (for some ideas, see Baer, Metakeork). 

(s) The thematic répertoire, The thematic 
répertoire of mediaeval Islamic metalwork falls into 
three main groups. The first and by far the largest 
are representations of pleasure and pastime. They in- 
clude, aside from banqueting scenes, dancers and 
musicians, a rich selection of hunting methods, fal- 
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conry, hunting with the cheetah and phases of the 
animal's training and fowling. Visual renderings 
of this last game are rare in other artistic media, 
Other pastimes, like polo games and travelling in a 
howdah on camel-back, have parallels in ceramics 
or miniature paintings, Sailing in a pleasure boat, 
a princely pastime which could be practiced only 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, seems to have no ana- 
logues in ceramics, textiles and the like (Baer, 4 
brass vessel, 209-325). Representations of outdoor 
activities in a rural environment appear to be 
characteristic of a small group of early 7thjr3th 
century Mesopotamian-style metal objects, while 
tournaments ot battle scenes seem to have been a 
favoured theme in the later 7th/r3th to 8th/r4th 
century in Syrian, Egyptian and West Iranian metal- 
work alike. On the whole, these scenes were less 
popular on Iranian brasses than on contemporary 
Mamlük objects (Rice, Baptistire), The second 
category are cosmic and terrestrial cycles, It com- 
prises representations of the Labours of the Months, 
the planets and the zodiac, and scenes in which 
a princely image is shown in a cosmic setting. The 
first and the third theme are as yet known from 
metal objects only (for Labours of tbe Months, see 
Rice, The seasons and labors, 1-40; E. Atil, Two 
ILRhanid candlesticks, 1-33). Astrological signs, on 
the other hand, are not limited to metalwork. It 
would seem, however, that on metalwork the icono- 
graphic programme of this theme is particularly 
rich and has no known analogues in other artistic 
media (Hartner, The Vaso Vescovali; Baer, An 
Islamic inkwell. For the princely image in cosmic 
setting, see Baer, Metalwork). 

Epics, legends and religious themes serve as an 
inspiration for the third group. It comprises illustra- 
tions of certain episodes of the Shäh-náma, and 
ornamental designs based upon popular belief and 
folklore. Both relate to pottery and the art of the 
book, Their iconographic meaning is allusive (Baes 
Fishpond ornaments). 

In a group of mid-7th/r3th century North Syrian 
and North Mesopotamian metalware, Christian 
religious themes are combined with traditional 
Islamic decorations. In addition to saints or high 
church officials, they depict cycles of the life of 
Christ. Themes so far identified are “The Entry 
into Jerusalem", "The Nativity", “Baptism”, 
“The Presentation in the Templo” and “The Virgin 
and the Child enthroned”. However, the problem 
of Christian subjects on Islamic metalwork needs 
further research, 


Workshop centres. 


Our information on centres of manufacture of 
metalwork stems from two main sources. One is 
written evidence provided by mediaeval geographers 
and historians, It is generally reliable, but often 
exceedingly brief, and even when the author reports 
‘on his native town (cf. Ibn al-Fakth, K. al-Buldan, 
253, ll. 19-20, for Hamadin), the products are often 
only listed but not described (for an exception see 
al-Makrizl, below). The second source of information 
is inscriptions which figure on the objects themselves. 
Two types are particularly suggestive. One are in- 
scriptions referring to the place of manufacture. 
So far only a relatively small number of places have 
been deciphered. Future systematic collection of 
these inscriptions may provide new evidence (the 
following place names appear so far on one object 
only: Basra, ewer by Ibn Yazid, dated 67 or 69/688-7 
or 688-9, Mayer, Metalworkers, 48; Kashan or Kasan 
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(2), bird-shapod vessel by Sulayman, dated 180/796-7, 
Melikian-Chirvani, in Propylden Kunstgeschichte. 
Islam, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. Spuler, 
1973, no. XVI; Mosul, “Blacas Ewer, decorated 
by Shugi* b. Man'a im 620/1232, Hayward cat., 
no, 195; Misr, candlestick by Muhammad b. Hasan, 
dated 668/1270, Wiet, Objets en cuiwre, PI. 27). 

The other type of inseription on metalware is 
that of signatures giving not only the name of the 
artist but also his nisha. An often-made assumption 
that intrinsically the nisba means that the artisan 
was active in this centre has to be discarded. It may 
have been carried by an artist who had left his native 
town many years ago and was working hundred 
of miles away. It can therefore be considered sig- 
nificant only if taken in conjunction with other 
elements. One of the most striking example: for 
the continuous use of a nisba by artists who were 
active in another centre is the nisbo al-Mawsill, 
found on at least 3o objects made throughout the 
7th/x3th and the first quarter of the Sth/z4th century, 
out of which only one single specimen stems un 
equivocally from Mosul (Rice, Inlaid brasses. To 
Rice's list add a candlestick by ‘All b. Kusayrat, 
working in Damascus, and a Kuràn box by Ahmad 
b. Bara, Cairo cat. 1969, nos. 56, 60). 

On the basis of the above mentioned criteria, only 
three larger centres can so far be singled out. One 
is Damascus, which at least since the 4th/roth 
century and throughout Mamlük times exported 
metalware to all parts of the Islamic world, including 
Cairo (al-Muķaddasi, 18r, l.:; Násiri Khusraw, 
Safar-mima, ed. Schefer, $2, J, 13; al-Makrizi, 
Khiäț, i, 112, For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, see Rice, Inlaid brasses, 326, no. 16; 
Cairo cat. 1969, no. 56). 

The second centre which, like Damascus, bad 





flourishing workshops during the Mamlük period is | 


Cairo (for a detailed description of the Market of 
metal Inlayers—sâk al-kuftiyyin— in which bronze 
vessels were inlaid with gold and silver, see al-Maķrīzi, 
Khilaț, ii, 105. For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, see Rice, Inlaid brasses, nos. 23, 24, 26). 
At the time of al-MakrizI's account, Le. after 820/1417, 
this industry had already declined. 

The third reasonably-documented centre, famous 
for its richly-inlaid bronze objects, is Harat (Kazwini, 
Athár al-bildd, ed. Wüstenfeld, 322, l. 30-323, 1. 1j. 
Two objects, the “Bobrinski Bucket" dated sso/r163, 
and an ewer in the State Museum of Georgia in 
Tbilisi, dated 557/1181, carry an inscription stating 
that they were made in Harat (the exact text of the 
Tiflis ewer has, however, never been published, See 
Mayer, Metalworkers, 59, Mabmüd b. Mubammad; 
Ettinghausen, Bobrins "Kalle", in Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1943, 196). Four other 6th/12th century 
inlaid pieces of metalworks, worked in similar style 
and technique, and signed by artists using the wisha 
al-Harawl, suggest that these artists had already 
left Hardt and were active in another centre. In- 
formation on other centres of manufacture is even 
more scanty. Places put forward by art historians 
should therefore be used with caution. 

Bibliography: General. G. Migeon, Manuel 
d'art Musulman, Paris 1927, li; G. Wiet, Objets en 
cuivre. Cat. gen. du Muse Arabe du Caire, Cairo. 

1392; D. Barrett, Islamic metalwork in the British 

Museum, London 1949; L. A. Mayer, Islamic astro- 

Iabists and their works, Geneva 1956; idem, Islamic 

metalworkers and their works, Geneva 1959; idem, 

Islamic armourers and their works, Geneva 1962; 

K. A. C. Creswell, A bibliography of arms and 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 




















armour in Islam, London 1956; U. Scerrato, Metalti 
islamici, Milan 1966; Exhibition of Islamic ari in. 
Cairo, 969-1517, Cairo 1960; A. S. Melikian- 
Chirvani, Le bronze iranien, Paris 1973; G. Fehér- 
vari, Islamic metalwork of the eighth to the fifteenth 
century in the Keir Collection, London 1976; The 
arts of Islam, Hayward Gallery, London 1970; 
R. Elgood, Islamic arms and armour, London 1979; 
E. Baer, Metalwork in medieval Islamic art, 
forthcoming. 

Special studies. L. Torres Balbás, Un nuevo 
ciervo califat de bronze, in al-Andalus, ix (1944); 
M. Aga Oglu, 4 brief nole on Islamic lerminology 
of bronze and brass, in JAOS, Ixiv (1944); idem, 
About a type of Islamic incense burner, ia The Art 
Bull., xxvii (1945); D. S. Rice, Studies in Islamic 
metal work, I-VI (= SIMW) in BSOAS, xiv[s 
{x952); xv/x (ross; xvla (1953))_xw/3_(t953)5 
xvillz (1955); xxilz (1958); idem, The Baptistere 
of St. Louis, Paris 1953; idem, The seasons and 
labors of the months ín Islamic art, in Ars Orientalis, 
i (1954); idem, The Wade Cup in the Clevdand 
Museum of Ari, Paris ross; idem, Two unusual 
Mamluk metal works, in BSOAS, xx (1937); 
idem, Inlaid brasses from the workshop of Ahmad 
al-Diaki al-Mawsilf, in. Ars Orientalis, íi (1957); 
R. Bttinghausen, The “Wade Cup" in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, in Ars Orientalis, ii (1957); T- 
Giuzatian, Three Injuid bronze vessels, Moscow 
1960; U. Scerrato, Oggetti metallici di età islamica 
in. Afghanistan. I-IV, in AIUON, N.S. ix (1960); 
N.S. xiv (1964); N.S. xxi (1971); N.S. xxii (1972) 
A. A. Ivanov, Issledovaniya po istorii hullurl 
nerodov vostoka, in Orbeli Festschrift, Moscow 1960; 
G. Wiet, Deux objets d'art retrouvés, in G. Makdisi, 
ed., Arabic and Islamic studies in honor of Hamilton 
A. R. Gibb, Cambridge, Mass. 1965; Giuzalian, 
The bronze kalamdan 542/1148 from the Hermitage 
collection, in. Ars Orientalis, vii (1968); E. Baer, 
“Fishpond” ornaments on Persian and Mamluk 
metal vessels, in BSOAS, xxxilt (1968); J. W. Allen, 
Later Mamluk meta! work, in Oriental Art, N. 
xvix (1959); Esin Atil, Two II-Khanid candlestícks, 
in Kunst des Orients, viti (to72); Scerrato, Un 
tipo di sprussaprofumi im bronzo di epoca selginchide, 
im AIUON, NS. xxii (1972); Baer, A» Islamic 
inkwell in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
Islamic Art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 1972; V, Enderlein, Das Bildprogramm 
des Berliner Mosul Beckens, in Forschungen und 
Berichte, xv (1973); Laura T. Schneider, The Freer 
Canteen, in Ars Orientalis, ix (1973); Baer, The 
Nisan Tast, in Kunst des Orients, ixft-2 (1973-4); 
W. Hartner, The Vaso Vescovali, in ibid; Melikian- 
Chirvani, Les bronzes du Khorasan, I-III, in 
Studia Iranica, iii (z974); iv/1 (1975); iv/2 (1973); 
idem, The white bronzes of early Islamic Iran, in 
Metropolitan Museum Journal, ix (1974); idem, 
Safawid melal work, in Iranian Studies. Studies 
on Isfahan, ii, 1974; idem, Four pieces of Is- 
lamic melaleork: some moles on a previously we 
known school, in AARP, x (1976); Baer, A brass 
vessel from the tomb of Sayyid Battal GhAsi, in 
Artibus Asiae, xxxix|3-4 (1977); eadem, Aspects 
of Sufi influence on Iranian art, in Acta Iranica. v. 
Varía 1976, 1977; J. W. Allen, Silver: the key to 
bronze in early Islamic Iram, in Kunst des Orients, 
xifs-2 (1976-7); idem, Originality in bronse—a 
thirteenth century Persian school of metalworkers, 
in Iran, xv (1977). (Eva Baza) 
At-MA‘DIN (A.) “the mine” is, by antonomasia, 
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1, Bird-shaped vessel. H. 38 cm. Bronze, hollow cast, 

engraved, some silver inlay, Made by Sulaymn in 

189/796-7. The Hermitage, Leningrad, no, IR 1565. 

Photograph courtesy L. A Mayer Memorial, 
Jerusalem. 





2, Ewer. H. 36 cm. White bronze, incised, copper inlay 

on rim, Made by Mubammad (?). Late rsti7th to carly 

and/$th century, Iran, Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London, no. 434—1906, Crown copyright Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Photograph E, Baer. 





3, Lantern. H, 30.5 cm, Sheet bronze, perforated. — 4. Oillamp. H. r4.5 cm. Bronze, cast and pierced. 6th/ 

Prob. later srd/gth century, Iran. L. A. Mayer rath century. Iran, Fogg Art’ Museum, Cambridge, 

Memorial, No. M 73-69. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Mass. no. 1051.39. Courtesy Fogg Art Museum. Photo- 
Memorial. Photograph E. Baer. graph E. Baer. 
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15. "Baptistére of St. Louis". H. 24.4 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Made by Mubammad b. al-Zayn. Syría or 
Egypt, later 7th/rath to early Sth/t4th century. Musée de Louvre, Paris. Photograph D. S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer 
Memorial. 





16, Bowl. H. 11.5 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Mid-8th/rqth century. National Museum, Florence (Bargello) 
no. 361, Photograph D, S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Memorial. 
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3.v.), and is also found in the toponomy of the 
Iberian peninsula. Under the form Almaden, 
this term refers to the locality in the province of 
Ciudad Real, 125 kın. to the north of Cordova, in the 
Sierra de Almadén (A. Djibāl al-Ma‘din), which has 
one of the richest deposits in the world of mercury 
(A. sa and variants, whence Spanish azogue and 
the fullest form of the place name Almadén dè Azo- 
gue). According to Garcia Bellido (Espaiia y los 
españoles kace dos mil años segun la Geografia de 
Sirabón, Madrid 1945, 79-81), these deposits were 
already being erpioited in the 4th century B.C., 
since the Greek philosopher Theophrastes (ca. 372- 
287) mentions the cinnabar of Iberia. At the present 
time, they still produce each year about 1,800 tonnes 
of mercury, 

‘The Portuguese town of Almada, situated opposite 
to Lisbon on thesouthern bank of the Tagus, owes its 
name(A. Hign al-Ma“din) to the grains of gold dust 
thrown up by the sea on to this bank (al-Idrisi, Des- 
eription de l'Afrique «t de Espagne, text 184, tr, 223 
= Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome 1975, v, 547). 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hisi, Es 
Mus., lii, 294; see also Husayn Mu'nis, al-Djughri- 
fiya wa 'l-diughrāfiyyûn fi i-Andalus, Madrid 1967. 

(C. F. Sevpoun - [M. OcaÑA Jmtxez]) 

MADINA, urbanism. [See Supplement]. 

AVMADINA (usually Medina in English, Médine 
in French), residence of the Prophet Mubammad after 
the bidira and one of the sacred cities of Islam. 

Medina is situated in the Higjaz province of 
Sa‘Odt Arabia in latitude 24° 28° N, longitude 39° 
36’ E, about 160 km. from the Red Sea and about 
350 km. north of Mecca. It has developed from am 
oasis on relatively level ground between the hill of 
‘Ubud on the north and that of ‘Ayr on the south. 
East and west are lava flows (in Arabic harra (g.v.) 
Or ldba). There are several wddis or watercourses 
which cross the oasis from south to north, Though 
these normally contain water only after rain, they 
maintain a fairly high water table, so that there are 
many wells and springs. After heavy rains the 
central area of al-Munikha used to form a lake, 
and a number of serious floods are recorded which 
threatened the stability of some of the buildings, 
On one occasion the caliph «Uthmán erected a dam 
as a protection against flood-waters (al-Balàdhuri, 
Futéb, 11). Serious floods are also recorded in 660/40, 
734[t16 and 772|r56. The water is in places salt 
and unpalatable, and in the past various governors 
of the town built aqueducts to bring good water 
from wells further south. The soil consists of salty 
sand, lime and loamy clay, and is everywhere very 
fertile, especially in the more southerly part. Date- 
palms were numerous before the time of Mubammad, 
and cereals were also grown, Ata later date oranges, 
Jemons, pomegranates, bananas, peaches, apricots, 
figs and grapes were introduced. The winters are 
coo! with a slight rainfall, and the summers hot but. 
rarely sultry, In former times, the air was reckoned 
pleasant but conducive to fevers (al-Balidhurl, 
t1 f; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 31; Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 243). The Umayyads called 
the town al-khabitha, “‘the dirty", in contrast to the 
honorific name of Tayba, “the sweet-smelling”, 
given to it by Muhammad (Goldziher, op. cit., ii, 
37; al-Balidhusi, r2). 

(i) History 10 1926 
1. The pre-Islamic setilements 
In pre-Islamic times the common name was Yath- 
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Arabia and other parts of the Orient (see Yaküt, | rib, though this is said to have been applied origi- 


nally to only part of the oasis (al-Samhüdi, i, 8-ro). 
This name occurs once in the Kuran (XXXIII, 
13. Tathrippa is found in Ptolemy and Stephanus 
Byzantinus, and Ythrb in Minaean inscriptions. Al- 
Madina is properly “the town” or the place of juris- 
diction”, corresponding to Aramaic medinta. The 
word madina as a common noun occurs ten times in 
the Kur’an and the plural madd?in three times, all in 
stories of former prophets. In four relatively late 
verses (IX, zor[2, r2ofr; XXXIII, 60; LXIII, 8) al- 
madina appears, referring to the oasis now inhabited 
mainly by Muslims, but it is possible that it has 
not yet become a proper name. ‘The same holds of 
its occurrence in the last clause of tbe Constitution. 
of Medina (Ibn Hishám, ed. Wüstenfeld, 34-4), 
since in the preamble and other two clauses of this 
document the name Vathrib appears by itself. It is 
often suggested that the name is a shortened form of 
madinat al-nabi, “the city of the Prophet", but this 
is unlikely in view of its use in the Kur'n, es- 
pecially in LXIII, $, where it is spoken by Hypo- 
rites. Of the poets of the oasis, the pre-Islamic Kays 
b. al-Khatim [g..] speaks only of Vathrib, whereas 
Mubammad's contemporaries Hassin b. Thabit and 
Ka‘b b. Malik (g.vv.] use both names, 

Medina was at first not a compact town, but 
a collection of scattered settlements, surrounded by 
groves of date-palms and cultivated fields. For 
defence, therefore, a large number of forts or strong- 
holds (d/4m, sing. ufum; also ddjdm, sing. udjum) had 
‘been constructed, perhaps about 209 in all. In these 
the local inhabitants took refuge in times of danger. 
The idea of the ufum probably came from the Yemen 
(ct. H. Lammens, Taif, 72 = MFOB, viii [1922], 184). 

The later Muslim historians (cf. a-Samhüdl, i, 
156-65; bdb s, fasi 1) had no reliable information 
about the earliest history of Medina, and the views 
expressed appear to be conjectural; eg. that the 
first cultivators were ‘Amalie (g.v.]. It seems prob- 
able that before the arrival of any Jews there were 
some Arabs at Medina, doubtless the ancestors of 
those found subordinate to the Jews at the time of 
the settlement of al-Aws and al-Khazradj. It was 
probable because of this close relation to the Jews 
that certain small Arab clans (Khatma, Wa%l, Wakif, 
Umayya b. Zayd, sections of ‘Amr b. “Awf) did not at 
first accept Mubammad as prophet. 

There is also obscurity about the earlier history 
of the Jews of Medina. lt seems probable that 
some were refugees from Palestine, perhaps men who 
left after the defeat of Bar Kokhba; but others may 
have been Arabs who had adopted Judaism as a 
religion. Certainly, the Jews of Medina intermarried 
with Arabs and had many customs similar to those 
of their Arab neighbours. It is clear from the Kur’én, 
however (e.g. II, 47/4 {f,), that they claimed to be of 
Hebrew descent, despite the fact that the names 
of the clans and most of the names of individuals 
are Arabic, Early Arabic poems ascribed to Jews 
are indistinguishable in literary form and in content 
from those of desert Arabs (Th. Noldeke, Beitrage 
sur Kenntis der Porsie der altem Araber, 5211). 
While there may have been some simple agriculture 
before the coming of the Jews, they almost certainly 
developed the cultivation of dates and cereals 
here as in other oases such as Khaybar (cf. W. Caskel 
in G. E. von Grunebaum, ed., Studies in Islamic 
Cultural hislory, Menasha 1954, 43; = American 
Anlhropologist, Ixvi/a, Memoir no. 76). 

There were three main Jewish groups in Medina 
at the Hidjra, the clans or tribes of Kurayza, al- 
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Nadirand Kaynuká* Of these, the first two hadsome | was made. This unresolved conflict was doubtless 
of the most fertile land in the oasis, while the thírd | one factor leading the Arabs of Medina to invite 


had no land but were armourers and goldsmiths, 


besides conducting a market. In addition, al-Samhadi | 


lists about a dozen other purely Jewish groups, of 
whom the most important was the Band Hadl, which 
was closely associated with Kurayza. He further 
mentions among the Jewish groups a few which are 
sometimes given Arab genealogies, such as Unayf and 
Marthad (parts of Ball), Mu‘wiya b. al-Harith (of 
Sulaym), and Djadhma? and Naghisa (of al-Yaman). 

‘The Jewish domination of Medina came to an end 
some time after the settlement of two large Arak 
groups, al-Aws and al-Khazradj [g.0v.], sometimes 
called together the Bani Kayla, but mostly referred 
to as the Ansár or “helpers” of Mubammad. They are 
among the Arabs said to have left South Arabia after 
the breaking of the dam of Ma’rib [q.».]. At first 
these Arabs were under the protection of some Jewish 
tribes, and a sign of their inferiority was that Fityawn, 
the leader of the Jewish-Arab group of Tha‘laba, 
exercised a dus primae noctis over their women. 
This was resented by Malik b. al-‘Agjlin (of the 
clan of ‘Awf of al-Khaaradi), and he revolted suc- 
cessfully and became independent. Subsequently, 
with help from either a Ghassinid or a South Arabian 
ruler (according to somewhat legendary accounts), 
he enabled the other clans of al-Aws and al-Kheeradj 
to become independent of the Jews. It is sometimes 
said that the Jews now became subject to these 
Arabs. This is not borne out, however, by the histori- 
‘cal accounts of the period up to 5/627. he main Jewish 
groups, though doubtless now weaker than the Arabs, 
retained a measure of independence and continued to 
occupy some of the best lands. They were not politi- 
cally united by their religion, but different groups 
were in alliance (Rif) with different Arab clans, 
‘and were sometimes involved on opposite sides in the 
fighting between Arab clans. Some of the groups of 
judaised Arabs seem to have gradually become 
merged with Arab clans (as tho Danü Za*ür?? with 
‘Abd al-Ashhal). 

The historical accounts make it clear that the 
effective political units in the pre-Islamic period 
were not the tribes of al-Aws and al-Khaztadi, 
but smaller units, which may be called clans. Those 
mentioned in the Constitution of Medina (see below) 
were al-Nabit, ‘Amr b. SAwf and Aws Manat (later 
Aws Allah) among al-Aws, and al-Nadidiar, al-Harith, 
‘Aw, Sida and Djusham among al-Khazcadj; but 
even smaller groupings were also important. From at 
least fifty years before the Hidjra there had been a 
series of blood-feuds between Arab groups, behind 
which, at least latterly, there may have been an 
economic factor, namely, desire for better lands. 
‘These feuds led to fighting described as “wars”. The 
earliest recorded was between Malik b. al-‘Adilan 
of Amr b. ‘Awf and Uhayba b. al-Djulab of Salim 
(Kawükila). Four small "wars" occurred between 
this and the "war of Hátib", which was the bloodiest 
and culminated after several fights in the battle 
of Bu‘ath [g.v.] in about 617 A.D. Most of the clans 
of al-Aws took part under the leadership of Hudayr 
b. Simák, and most of the clans of al-Khazradj under 
fAmr b. a-Nu'mán of Bayida. The Jewish clans 
of Kurayza and al-Nagir on this occasion supported 
Hudayr because ‘Amr b. al-Nu‘man had killed 
hostages they had given him. One or two Arab clans 
and some prominent leaders, notably ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy, did not take part in the battle. The fighting 
was severe and both leaders were killed, but neither 
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Muhammad to go there. 

ALAws and al-Khazradj were noted for their de- 
votion to the deity Manat, whose shrine was at al- 
Mushallal between Medina and Mecca (Wellhausen, 
Resie orabischen Heidentums*, 26; T. Fahd, Panthéon, 
123. The Medinan poet Kays b. al-Khatim has 
references to Allah (Diwedn, ed. Kowalski, Leipzig 
1914, $6; 6.22; 11.8: 13.12), but these may reflect. 
not so much Jewish or Christian influence as the 
widespread belief in a supreme god or "high god” 
often called Allah (cf. J. Teixidor, The pagan God, 
Princeton 1977, 17, 162, etc.). There seems, however, 
to have been some movement towards monotheism 
before the contact with Muhammad; e.g. Asfad b. 
Zurára and Abu "I-Haytham (Ibn Sad, üi[2, 139, 
22), and Abo Kays Sirma b. Abi Anas (Ibn Hisham, 
348). Another man, known as Aba ‘Amir al-Rahib, 
though a monotheist and ascetic previously, became 
an opponent of Muhammad (Ibn Higham, 4rrf., 
561; ete.). 


2, From the Hidjra to the caliphate of Ali 

‘There was probably some knowledge in Medina of 
Muhammad's mission from an early date, Suwayd b. 
al-Smit, who died before the battle of BuSSth, is 
said to have accepted the Kuran (Ibu Hisham, 
283-5), The first definite converts were six men of al- 
Khazradj who came to Muhammad probably in 620. 
At the pilgrimage cf 621 they brought a party of 
twelve men (including two from al-Aws), and the 
party formally accepted Islam and made certain 
promises, This was the Pledge of the Women, or 
first Pledge of al-‘Akaba. In 622 seventy-three 
men and two women from Medina, who had become 
Muslims, made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and prom- 
ised to protect Muhammad and his followers 
as they would their own nearest kinsmen, This was 
the second Pledge of al-‘Akaba or the Pledge of War 
(bay‘at al-harb). On the basis of this agreement, 
some seventy of Muhammad's Meccan followers with 
their dependants emigrated, or made the Aidira, to 
Medina in small groups. Mubammad and Aba Bakr 
came last, and reached Kuba’ in the south of the 
oasis on 12 Rabi‘ al-Awwal (= 24 September 622), 
The Emigrants (muhddjirin) from Mecca were given 
hospitality by the Muslims of Medina. Muhammad 
himself did not accept any of tbe many offers of 
hospitality, but ostensibly allowed his camel to 
make the choice for him. It halted on a piece of 
land belonging to two orphans, and Mubammad 
bought the land and used it for his mosque and. 
for his own house. It was probably because of the 
same desire not to have a special relationship with 
any of the rival clans in Medina that none of Mu- 
bammad's marriages was with a woman of either 
al-Aws or al-Khazradi. 

At al‘Akaba in 622 Mubammad had asked for 
the appointment of twelve "representatives" (nuka- 
ba), The number twelve was probably suggested by 
the tribes of Israel and the disciples of Jesus; but 
the fact that when the first representative of the 
clan of al-Nadjdjar died Mubammad took his plzce 
(one of his great-grandmothers had been a woman of 
al-Nadidiar) suggests that the nu&abi? were part of 
a political structure for Medina which fell into 
disuse. The effective structure of the community is 
doubtless that indicated in the document often known 
as “the Constitution of Medina" (Ibn Hishám, 341-4; 
discussed by Wellhausen, Skisten und Vorarbeiten, 








side had a decisive advantage and no formal peace | iv, 65-83; Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden, 74-81; 
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Caetani, Annali, i, 391-408; Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, 221-8; R. B. Serjeant, The “Constitution of 
Medina", in IQ, viii (1964), 3-16; idem, The Sunnah 
Jümi*ah, pacis with the Yathrib Jews, and the taksim 
of Yathrib, in BSOAS, xli (1978), 1-42). The document 
is composite, as is shown by repetitions. In its 
‘present form it would seem to belong to a date 
after the Kurayza affair in 5/627, but some of 
its articles may go back to the Pledge of War at al- 
SAVaba. By this document all the people living in 
Medina are constituted a single umma or community 
in aecordance with traditional Arab ideas of con- 
federacy. There are nine primary members of the con- 
federacy, eight local "clans" (three of al-Aws and 
five of sl- Khazradj) and the group of Emigrants from 
Mecca. Although the underlying political conceptions 
were pre-Islamic Arab, the confederacy was one of 
Muslims, since at least the leading men im each of 
the eight clans had accepted Muhammad as prophet. 
Many of the articles speak of “the believers", and 
there are several references to God. About ten dis- 
tinct groups of Jews are mentioned in separate arti- 
eles, and are confirmed in the practice of their 
own religion, as well as having certain rights and 
obligations. Even unbelievers or idolaters in the 
Arab clans appear to have been accepted as members 
of the community, though with restricted rights 
There are some two dozen general articles dealing 
with various matters conductive to the smooth run- 
ning of the community, Muhammad is given no 
special powers, but is recognised as prophet and is 
to have disputes referred to him. At least until 5/627 
he could not issue commands but had to consult the 
clan leaders and get them to agree to what he pro- 
posed. After the conquest of Mecca in 8/630, how- 
ever, his authority was unchallenged as a result of 
Muslim successes, When Arab tribes accepted Islam 
and became allies of Mubammad they were presum- 
ably included in the confederacy, and the Muslim 
community ceased to consist solely of the inhabitants 
of Medina. Al-Aws and al-Khazradi, as Muhammad's 
earliest allies, were called the Ansar or “helpers” 

The period from the Hidjra to Muhammad's 
death was characterised by a series of over 70 expedi- 
tions or razzias (magkdst (g.v,}), in which the number 
of participants varied from a handful to 30,000. In 
the first few small expeditions, only Emigrants from 
Mecca took part, but in the expedition of 2/624 
which culminated in the battle of Badr the Muslims 
‘of Medina constituted about three-quarters of Mu- 
bammad's force, After the victory at Badr most of the 
‘Muslims of Medina were committed to Mubammad's 
general policies, though a few, the Hypocrites 
(mundfikün [q.], opposed them. This opposition 
within Medina was dangerous for Mubammad when 
the Meccans invaded the oasis in 3/625 and the 
Muslims of Medina suffered many casualties, and 
again in 5/627 whon the Meccans with many allies 
attempted to besiege Medina. There was also opposi- 
tion from some of the Jews, and this led to the ex- 
pulsion of the clans of Kaynuké‘ and al-Nadlr 
(in 2/624 and 3/625) and the execution of the men 
of Kurayza and selling into slavery of its women 
and children (in 5/627). Jewish verbal criticisms 
of the Kur’an had been felt to threaten the accept- 
ance of Muhammad as prophet, while Kurayza had 
apparently been intriguing with the Meccans during 
the siege, After 5/627 the remaining Jews of Medina 
gave no further trouble. In succeeding years, many 
Arab nomads on accepting Islam came to settle in 
Medina and were attached to the group of Emigrants; 
and this further strengthened Muhammad against the. 
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‘Ansar, On the whole, he managed to keep the peace 
between the rival groups in Medina, though at times 
he was able to use the hostility of al-Aws and ale 
Khazradi to further his own ends. After the conquest 
of Mecca and the acceptance of Islam by many of the 
leading Meccans, both sections of the Ansar felt 
threatened by these last (cf. Ibn Hisham, 824, 855 £.), 
and this division in the Ansar gradually ceased to 
be of political importance. The opposition 10 Muham- 
mad from ‘Abd Allāh b. Ubayy [q.0.] and his support- 
ers, known as the munāfiĝūn, seems to have faded 
cut at the time of the siege of Medina, for ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ubayy participated in the expedition to al-Huday- 
biya. About 9/636, however, another group of mundfi- 
üm appeared. During the expedition to Tabük an 
attempt on Muhammad's life was planned, but was 
foiled. About the same time a mosque had been 
completed in the southern part of the oasis, the 
Masdjid ak-Dirár or "Mosque of Dissension", but 
instead of honouring it by his presence Muhammad 
sent men to demolish it, having realised that it was 
designed to be a focus of intrigue against himself. 
(For the details of all these events, see mUHAM- 
Map.) 

After the great expedition to Tabük, Mubam- 
mad did not leave Medina except to make the Pilgrim- 
age of Farewell to Mecca in Dhu 'I-Hididia ro/March 
632. About two months later he fell ill, and asked 
permission of his wives to remain in ‘A*isha's 
apartment (instead of spending one night with each 
in turn). He died on r3 Rabi* | rr/8 June 632 and 
was buried in this apartment. He had made no ar- 
rangements for succession to his political authority, 
except that he had appointed Abü Bakr to lead the 
public prayers. The Angár met in the hall (sahifa) 
of the clan of Satida and appointed the leading Khaz- 
ragjf, Sa‘d b, ‘Ubdda, as their ruler, ‘Umar and Aba 
Bakr, however, heard of what was happening, hurried 
to the hall, and persuaded the Ansar thatonlyamanof 
Kuraysh could be accepted by everyone as head of the 
community. They then appointed Abū Bakr who took 
the title of “caliph (halifa) of the Messenger of 
God”. 

Abü Bakr continued to reside in Medina and to 
v of expansion by sending expedi- 
ds. Most of his brief reign (11-r3l 
632-4), however, was occupied in subduing revolts 
among various Arab tribes (the wars of the Ridda). 
His successors ‘Umar (13-23/634-44) and “Uthman 
(23-35/644°56) also resided in Medina, apart from 
brief visits to recently conquered provinces. Medina 
was thus briefly the capital of an empire, but had 
little of the dignity associated with such a role. 
‘The caliph lived in his private house, and had no 
guards, Thus when insurgents from the provinces at- 
tacked “Uthmän in his house, his only support was 
from the sons of some of the leading men of Medina 
‘who had been sent as a token force. When the insur- 
gents attacked seriously, there was virtually no 
resistance and ‘Uthmdn was killed, Upon this, the 
Muslims in Medina accepted “AlI as caliph, but they 
were now only a small proportion of the whole 
Muslim community, and their choice of caliph was 
not accepted in all the provinces. The Muslims of 
Syria favoured their governor Mu'wiya, while 
Talha and al-Zubayr opposed ‘All, first from Mecca 
and then from Basra. ‘Alt, feeling constrained to 
counter the moves of these two, left Medina for ‘Irak 
in October 656 and never returned. In effect, Medina 
‘was replaced as capital by Küfa, and, after the 
acknowledgement of Mu‘Awiya as caliph in 662, by 
Damascus. 
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3. From 661 io 1926 


After it ceased to be the centre of the caliphate, 
Medina became something of a backwater politically, 
For a brief moment in 63/683 it came into the 
historical limelight. Many of the leading men of 
Medina disliked Yazid's succession to his father 
MuSawiya in 60/680. Some may have been moved by 
the hope of regaining for Medina some of its former 
influence. Others seem to have sympathised with 
‘Abd Allah b. alZubayr [p] who was organising 
opposition to the Umayyads from Mecca. A large 
body of the Muslims of Medina, led by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Banzala, formally renounced allegiance to Yazid, 
and forced a thousand members of the Umayyad 
family and its supporters to take refuge in the quarter 
of Marwan b. al-Hakam (¢.v.], the head of the family 
in Medina, though of a different branch from 
Muʻäwiya. Yazid sent an army of from 4,000 10 
12,000 Syrian troops under Muslim b. ‘Ukba, but 
before they arrived the rebels had allowed the 
Umayyad party to leave Medina for Syria. Muslim's 
army encamped on the Harra to the north-east of 
Medina and invited the rebels to submit. Instead 
they marched against him and were severely de- 
feated, and Medina is alleged to have been pillaged 
for three days by the Syrians. There seems to be 
some anti-Umayyad exaggeration in the accounts 
of this battle of the Harra [q.v.} and its aftermath. 
These events did not greatly alter the position of 
Medina, except perhaps to reduce its political im- 
‘portance still further, 

In 130/747 a group of Ibadiyya [p] who had 
established themselves in the Yemen sent an army in- 
to the Hidjaz and, after defeating the governor of 
Medina and a locally raised force, occupied Medina 
for three months until defeated by an army from 
Syria (Wellhausen, Die Oppositionsparteien, ch. xii; 
Eng. tr. The religio-politicat factions). After the 
establishment of ‘Abbasid rule, Medina was the centre 
of two short-lived and unsuccessful Hasanid revolts, 
that of Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah, the “pure soul" 
(at-nafs al-sakiyya (q-v.)) in 145/762 and that of 
Husayn b. “Ali, the sãhib FaAhkh [9.0], in 169/786. 
Another incident that has been recorded was the 
defeat in 230/845 by the Turkish general Bughà al- 
Kabir of the nomadic tribes of Sulaym and Hilal who 
had been making depredations in the region of Me- 
dina. About two years later they esraped from prison, 
but were put to death by the people of Medina 
(Tabari, ii, sst ff.; Ibn al-Athir, sub annis 230, 232) 
For the first three centuries of Islam these are the 
main events involving Medina. 

Even in the reign of Mu‘awiya, Medina was be- 
coming remote from the caliph and his government, 
and was beginning to attract those who wanted to 
keep aloof from political turmoil and maintain an 
attitude of neutrality between the opposing groups. 
Prominent among the neutrals was ‘Abd Allah b. 
*Umar b. al- Khattáb (g.7.]. To Medina also came al- 
Hasan b. *AII (g.v.] after renouncing his clain: to the 
caliphate in 41/66r, and to Medina were brouglit al 
Husayn's wives and son after his death at Karbala? 
Another son of ‘Ali, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
[g.0.], also lived quietly in Medina, As already noted, 
too, an important section of the Umayyad family, 
not closely involved in the government of MuSiwiva 
and Yazid, resided in Medina. Many others of the 
Kuraysh of Mecca also settled there. Such people 
were able to enjoy the wealth brought to them by 
the wars of conquests, and life in Medina became 
notorious for its luxury. ‘The caliph Marwin lI 
expressed surprised that one of the participants in 
































the rising of 127/745 had not been held back by the 
wine and singing-girls of Medina (Tabari, ii, 1910). 

At tho same time, however, Medina became an 
important centre of Islamic intellectual life. From 
the beginnings of Islam, it would seem, men had met 
in mosques to discuss matters of religious interest, 
In Medina in the Umayyad period such discussions 
led to criticisms of current legal and administrative 
practice on the ground that these were not in accord- 
nce with Islamic principles. As these discussions 
and criticisms became more systematic, Islamic 
jurisprudence began to take shape. The early school of 
Medina seems to have been important (though 
J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
Oxford 1950, 223, etc., thinks it was subordinate 
to the *rikT schools). There are many references 
to "the seven lawyers of Medina", a group of men 
who died a little before or shortly after 106/718; 
the lists of the seven vary somewhat (see FUAHA? 
AL-MADINA AL-SAB'A in Suppl). One of the most 
prominent was *Urwa b. al-Zubayr [Q.], who was 
also a collector of fadith and of historical information 
about the life of the Prophet. Among his pupils 
were his son Hisham and (Mubammad b. Shihab) 
a-Zuhri (d. 124/742 [qx], one of the greatest 
scholars of the time in several fields. The real flower- 
ing of the legal school of Medina, however, came 
through the work of Málik b. Anas (d. 179/795) [7.v.], 
who was the founder of one of the four Sunni legal 
rites. Tho textual study of the Kurin was represented 
in Medina by Nàfit alLaytbi (d. 160/785), the 
authority for one of the seven canonical sets of 
readings. bn al-Ka'kát al-Makhzümi (d. r30/747) 
from Medina was also higkly thought of for his 
textual studies, In the exegesis of the Kur’in an 
important place was held by ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
b, Zayd b. Aslam (d. 182/798), whose father had been 
noted as a lawyer. A papil of Milik's, Ion Zabila, 
wrote one of the first histories of Medina (Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 343); it has not survived, but is occasionally 
«quoted by al-Samhüdi. 

No wall was buit round Medina until it was felt 
to be threatened by the Fatimid conquest of Egypt. 
In 364/974 the Buwayhid ‘Adud al-Dawla built a 
wall enclosing the central part of tbe town. This was 
restored in s4o/t145 by a Zangid vizier, but a few 
vears later in 557/1162 the Zangid Atabeg of Syria, 
Nür al-DIn Mabmüd, built a second wall of greater 
extent with towers and gateways, After the Ottoman 
conquest, Sultan Sulaymin Kanini (1520-66) built 
walls about 12 m. high of basalt and granite, with a 
trench in front, He also built a covered aqueduct to 
‘icing water from the south. These walls were raised 
to 25 m. by Sultan “Abd al-Aziz (1861-76), 

In 6o1/r203 the people of Medina were involved 
in a quarrel between the governors of Mecca and 
Medina, but, though there was some fighting, an 
Agreement was eventually reached. Half-a-century 
later, in 654/1256, Medina was threatened by a vol- 
vanie eruption. After a series of earthquakes, a stream 
flava appeared, but fortunately flowed to the east of 
the town and then northwards. After this, little is 
recorded of Medina until the oth century. In 1804 
the Wahhiábis [g..] took the town, plundered th: 
jewels, pearls and other treasures of the Prophet's 
Mosque and prevented pious "visits" to his tomb 
there, In 1813 it was recaptured for the Ottomans by 
Tüsün, a son vf Muhammad *AII of Egypt, and in 
1815 the Wabhibt amir, “Abd Allah b. Sufüd, rec- 
ognised Ottoman sovereignty over the holy places 
ia the Hidjaz, and there was no change in this respect 
until the First World War. Shortly before that, in 
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1908, the Ottoman government built the Hidjàz | 


railway from Damascus to Medina, Though primarily 
intended for pilgrims, this had some military im- 
portance, and was the object of attacks after No- 
vember ‘1916 when the Grand Sharif of Mecca, 
Husayn b. ‘All (9.0. revolted against the Ottomans, 
A contingent of Ottoman troops, under Fakhri 
Pasha, however, maintained themselves in Medina 
until after the peace in 1918, not surrendering until 
to January roro with his 9,800 men (see A. L. Tibawi, 
The last knight of the last caliphs, in 10, xv [1971], 
1150-63). In 1924 after the abolition of the caliphate 
by the Turkish republic the Grand Sharif (now King) 
Husayn assumed the title of caliph, but met with 
much opposition from Arabs and other Muslims. 
In particular, Ibn Su‘id invaded the Hidjaz in 
August 1924; Husayn abdicated in favour of his 
son SAIL, but the latter too had to leave the Hidiaz, 
and in January r926 Ibn Sufüd became "King of 
the Hidjáz" as well as of Nadjd. Medina was thus in- 

corporated into the Su'üdl kingdom. 
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(ü) TuE MODERN ITY 

‘As early as 1923, growing hostility between the 
Hüshimite king, Husayn b, ‘Ali, and the SuüdI sul- 
tan, ‘Abd alAzic b. ‘Abd al-Rabmn, led to fears 
that *Abd al-^Azlr's Ikbwán (9.v.] might capture al- 
Madina. In fact, the redoubtable Faysal al-DawIsh, 
Ikhwant leader and chief of al-Mutayr tribe, bad 
raided into al-Hidjaz, where he destroyed track of 
the already defunct Hidjéz Railway and generally 
frightened the population. By late 1342/June roz4, 
alMadina bad been largely cut off from outside 
supplies; nevertheless, at the time of the Su‘Odi/ 
Ighwan ‘capture of al-THif (4 Safar 1342/5 Sep- 
tember 1924) and the subsequent fall of Malka, an 
exodus began from the latter which brought a surge 
of refugees into al-Madlna. During 1343-4/1925, oc- 
casional loads of supplies reached the beleaguered 
city, but by September when the Harb [g.v.] tribe 
defected to the Su‘Gdis, al-Madina was completely 
isolated. By the beginning of October, the garrison 
commander, *Abd al-Madjld al-"Mifa'ic", was down 
to a 20-day supply of necessities, and the population 
began to slip away. By November, the citizens who 
remained approached ‘Abd al-Madjid and one 
‘Izzat Effendi, controller of the railroad, and asked 
them to negotiate the city’s surrender. The terms 
‘were to open the gates if a general amnesty were to 
‘be declared and if the Ikhwàn would guarantee the 
safety of the defenders and of the populace. From the 
Su%Gd point of view, the city could have been 








captured soon after the capture of al-Ta?if and Makka, 
but ‘Abd al-‘Aziz apparently preferred to wait until 
Muslim opinion had digested the new régime's 
control of Makka. Indeed, false, but not implausible 
reports that Su*üdI artillery had damaged the famous 
green dome over the Prophet's tomb had already 
in October 925 brought an Iranian mission of 
investigation as well as protests from foreign consuls 
in Djudda 9.0.) and from all over the world. Not 
long before the city’s fall, Philby, en route to Rabigh, 
reports that he saw a detachment of the Sudi 
army under the sultan's third son, Muhammad, 
marching on al-Madina. According to Philby, in 
the last weeks of the siege Medinese fear of the 
Tkhwan led ‘Abd al-‘Azlz to have food smuggled 
into the city in order to prevent Faysal al-Dawizh 
from effecting the capture. In any case, the surrender 
took place on r9 Djumada I :544/s December 1925 
and was accepted by Amir Nasir b. Su‘ad and 
Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Fadl. The Ikhwin soon 
entered the exterior fortress of al-Sala‘ but not the 
city. Amir Muhammad b, Abd al-Aziz entered on 
6 December, prayed in the Prophet's mosque, and 
then ordered his troops to distribute 1,000 bags of 
rice and 2,000 of flour to the hungry citizenry. 
Faysal al-Dawish aspired to the post of governor 
of al-Madina (which is a town on the Nadjd plateau 
unlike Makka, a city of the coastal plain) and its 
dependent villages. His failure to receive it may have 
been one cause of his participation in the subsequent 
Tkhwan revolt. But from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz's paint of 
view, since the Mutayr dira already reached from the 
confines of al-Ahs2? [p».] almost to al-Madina, a 
further extension of his power would have given him 
‘a possibly preponderant influence from the Red Sea 
to the Gulf. The first governor appointed was Ibra- 
him b, Salim b. Subliin, a relatively liberal-minded 
native of H?il [g:.]. 

The Wahhabi (g.0.] zealots were in the end served 
following the arrival of ‘Abd Allāh b. Bulayhid, 
the chief Wabhabt dd, He soon assembled the local 
‘wamd? and asked them to give him, after due delib- 
eration, an opinion on the legality of the elaborate 
tombs erected over the years in al-Baki* cemetery. 
Alter some two weeks of discussion, a fatwod [g.. 
motivated partly by fear, was issued by Shaykh 
Mubarmad al-Tayyib al-Ansárf, with reluctant ap- 
proval from his colleagues, which sanctioned the 
‘Wahab! view that the tombs, cupolas, etc., should 
be destroyed. Shaykh Muhammad was for the rest 
of his days referred to with opprobrium as "the 
Wahhabr". Ibn Bulayhid now had legal justification 
to implement the Wahhabt view. He had, however, 
a problem: there were almost no Wahhabis in al- 
Madina, and the regular population was reluctant 
to implement the fait. In the end, be had to hire. 
the ShIT pariah class al-Nakhiwila (see below) to 
perform the task, When Eldon Rutter visited the 
city just after these events, he found that al-Bakit 
looked like a razed town, [t was strewn with a 
rubble of earth, timber, iron bars, bricks, cement, 
etc., through which paths had boen cleared, It was 
said that 10,000 of the Companions of the Prophet 
had been buried there, but all graves, from those 
of the Prophet's family, of ‘Uthman, Malik b. 
Anas and other well-known Muslims, to the palm- 
frond graves of the poor, were systematically de- 
stroyed. Some of the Nakhawila, who had never been. 
allowed to bury their own dead in al-Baki® cemetery, 
were still raking over the rubble when Rutter visited 
the site. Also, outlying religious buildiugs such 
as the mosque of the tomb of Hamza were destroyed. 
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Ibráh!m b. Sálim b. Subhán was soon replaced, but. 
there was one saving grace amidst the carnage. Full 
public security throughout the peninsula, unknown 
for long years, provided the basis for a future of 
far greater hope. 

Tn 1926 King ‘Abd al-‘Azlz, to use his new title, 
visited the Prophet's city and conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with the British Agent and Consul, 
Mr. S. R. Jordan, but little came of them. *Abd al- 
Aziz, who had been absent from Nadjd for two years, 
had to return to affairs there, The only other high- 
level meetings which modern al-Madina has known 
was in early 1945 when King Farük b. Fu'd [g.v. 
in Suppl] of Egypt visited King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
invited him to visit Cairo, which he did in January 
1946. 

The population of the captured city was much 
depleted, but there are no exact figures, Estimates 
with source for the rgth and zoth centuries are as 
follows: 





1814 16-18,000 Burckhardt 

1853 1629000 Burton 

1877 20,00 Keane 

1908 30000 Wavell 

1910 60,000  alBatanüni 

eve of World War! — Boooo Philby 

1925 6,000 Rutter 

early 19305 15,000 Philby 

early 19405 20,000 Western Arabia 
and the Red Sea 

19508 40,000 Lipsky 

1962 71,998 census 

1968 90000 Sogreah Co. 

1970 112,00  — Doxiades 

1972 137,000 Robert Matthews 
Co. 

1974 198,186 census 

1976 150,000 Area handbook 

2000 250-400,000 Makki 


‘One could assume that by 1983 the population was 
approaching 200,000. Current estimates for the 
province of al-Madina are approximately $00,000, 
but it should be emphasised that the estimates 
are only estimates. The compulsory recording of 
births dates only from 1965. In 1972 it was estimated 
that average population density was 2332/km* 
with a centre-city density of 3o-40,000/km*. The 
Robert Matthews Co. survey of 1972 showed that 
36% of heads of families were born in al-Madina; 
26 %, elsewhere in Su*üdI Arabi. 36%, outside 
the kingdom. As to age distribution, the 1074 
estimate was that 50% of the population was below 
age 15, and in addition that the economically active 
age group was only 23% of the total, A curious 
phenomenon in al-Madina is that the age group over 
65 is larger than the 60-64 group which in turn is 
larger than the 55-59 age group. This is explained 
by what might be called "religious retirees" — those. 
who wish to retire and spend their last days in the 
Prophet's city. Oil-stinulated inuuigration consisted 
on the one hand of professionals (teachers, doctors, 
engineers) who came largely from Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Syria, and labourers who were primarily but 
mot exclusively from Yemen. Yemicais constituted 
some 759%, of all foreigners, It should be noted that 
the economic activity rate of migrants was higher 
than that of Saudis, whereas family size was smaller, 

‘The population of the somewhat dazed or even 
partially ruined city that the Su‘ldis took over in 
1925 spoke a Medinese dialect distinct from that of. 
other Hidjéz localities. It has affinities both to 
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Syrian and Egyptian Arabic, and Turkish words and 
phrases are still heard in the last quarter of the 
2oth century. There were considerable areas of the 
city that were abandoned and semi-ruined, especially 
those outside the northern and western walls where 
wealthy Turks and others had built homes, especially 
after the coming of the railroad, Traditionally, the 
population lived in clearly compartmented quarters 
(hawsh, pl. akwāsh) and, in addition to native Medi- 
nese, included North Africans (attracted by the 
tomb of Malik b. Anas), Indians, black Africans 
(Takirina), Mauritanians (Shanikita) and Ceatral 
Asiaus. A newer “immigrant” group are tribesmen: 
those of Harb are concentrated in the eastern barra; 
those of Diuhayna in the western. In addition, 
there was Harat al-Aghawat, which was the home 
of the eunuch and other servants of the mosque 
(al-Haram al-Nabawi). These included imams, 
mwadidhins, caretakers, etc. 

Religiously, the population is mostly Sunnt, of 
whom the large majorityis Hanaft with a few Shafitls. 
There are also several groups of Shis. One of the 
most interesting of these is the Nakhāwila (sing. 
Nakbwall). This is a twelver SHI pariah class who 
formerly had theit own hawsh, which was, however, 
broken up by the Su'üdI régime first, apparently, 
in the ro20 and, deffnitively, following serious 
communal disturbances in the mid-r970s when a 
large highway was run through it. The origin of the 
Nakhawila, who are currently roughly estimated 
to number between five and ten thousand, is obscure. 
‘They themselves claim to be descendants of the 
Ansar; others. belfeve they are descendants of 
‘African slaves, that they came from eastern Arabia 
or from Iran, ete. Some date their ostracisation from 
the time of the caliph Yazid I. The name derives 
from their specialisation in cultivating palm trees, 
They also perform other menial services, Rutter 


„reports that they were not allowed to live within the 


city walls, although they came in during the day 
to sell vegetables near BAb al-Salim. In addition, 
the Nakhiwila wore not allowed to pray in the 
Prophet's mosque, nor do they bury their dead in 
al-Baki*, but rather in their own cemetery east of 
Kub%, Popular Sunni feeling, according to Rutter, 
was that they would pollute these localities. They 
practice wt [po], and it was said they ren 
their houses to Iranian pilgrims during the hadidi 
season, It may also be noted that the late Ottomans 
effectively prevented them from participatiag in 
elections, and King ‘Abd al-cAziz, following a 
general protest against their participation in voting 
for the madjlis al-shard in 1937, followed the Otto- 
man precedent. There are also a few Sbi‘s of the 
Band ‘AI section of Harb and the Band Husayn of 
al-SàdAt. It may also be noted that there is a small 
upper class group of Shifis in al-Madina. These, 
originally from “Ira, are to a considerable degree 
integrated with the Sunni upper class and basically 
come from two families, Umrán and MashhadI. 

Among the well-known Sunni families are the 
Khuraydjis, of Nadjd! origin but long connected 
with trade ín al-Madina, who ia the míd-1930s had 
the finest residence in the city; the Sakkafs, whose 
scion ‘Umar was for some years Su‘hd! Foreign 
Minister, and newer rich families such as the As‘ads 
and the Kurdis who made fortunes in land speculation 
in the 19705. 

The febrile modernisation of the 960s, 19708 
‘and 19805, has largely destroyed all of the old afwask 
and has promoted a considerable homogenisation 
of the peeple, but slums remain in certain parts of 
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the old city, and these continue to havs ethnic settle- 
ment patterns, On balance, Philby's judgment con- 
tinues to be sound, that the people of al-Madina, 
favoured as they are by location, water supplies, 
and relatively abundant agriculture, "lead more 
spacious lives” with something of the patrician and 
the patriarchal about them, in contrast to their 
neighbours in Makka. 

The physical appearance of al-Madina has changed 
dramatically in the six decades since the Wahhabls 
first took it over. Rutter was told that the houses 











1. Al-Haram al-Nabawi before the Su'üdi recon- 
struction (after E. Rutter, The holy cities of Arabia). 
z. The Prophet's tomb (hudjra) — 2, Fatima’s tomb 
3. Bab Djibril — 4. Storeroom — 5. The Agha's 
platform — 6. Bab akNis? — 7. Mibràb — 8. 
Women's prayer place — 9. Minaret — 10, Madrasa 
al-Bab al-Madild! — 12, Bab al-Rabma — 13. 
Bab al-Salám — 14. al-Mibrab al-Sulayminiyya — 
15. Minbar — 16. al-Rawda — 17. Mihrüb al-NabI 
— 18. Mibrab *Uthmàn — ro. Platform — 20. Well 
— a1. Páfima's orchard — 22. Open courtyard. 











in the oldest sections of the city around the mosque, 
but especially between the Jaram and al-Bakl*, were 
built so incredibly close together in order to prevent 
the samüm from penetrating them. These houses, 
which were built of granite or basalt blocks and some 
of which had pillared halls opening on bathing pools, 
were typically three or four stories tall. Almost 
every house had a well with a hole directly above 
it on each floor, The hole itself had a small room 
(bayt al-bi°r) built around it which served as a 
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| bathing and siesta room for the people on that floor. 
| The bucket was on a rope which operated from a 
pulley in the ceiling, and thus people on each floor 
could get water as needed. The water, which was not 
in short supply, was normally about five metres 
below the surface of the ground. The whole city 
‘was enclosed by a substantial wall with various gates, 
and there was also an outer wall extending from 
southeast of the old city westward and then north 
10 tie into the main citadel at al-Bab al-Shami 
on the northwest of the inner city. Finally, the 


Fig. 2, al-Haram al-Nabaw! after the Su'üdI recon- 
struction (after ‘Abd al-Kuddüs al-Arsárl, Air 

al- Madina ol-Munawwara, 2nd. ed.). 
1. The Prophet's torab — z. F&tima's tomb — 5, Bab 
‘Djibril — 4. Bab al-Nisa” — 5. Minaret — 6, Mib- 
rab €Uthinan — 7, Bab ‘Abd al-“Aziz — 8, Bab «Uth- 
màn b. ‘Affan — 9. Bab ‘Abd al-Madild — xo, Bab 
“Umar b. al-Khattab — 11. Bab Sutad — 12. Bab 
al-Rabma — 13. Bab al-Siddik — 14. Bab al-Salâm 
— ts. Open courtyard (reconstructed) — t6. New 

courtyard. 











Hüghimite King Husayn built another wall from 
the northeast section of the old city north and then 
westward, but the Hashimite kingdom ceased to 
exist before the now wall reached the existing outer 
wall on the west. With the coming of the par 
Su‘Adiana, the whole system became obsolete, and 
gradually the walls disappeared before bulldozers. 
Philby reported in 1957 that they were gone, but 
some fragments still exist. 

Modernisation has brought completely different 
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Fig. 3. Map of the modern city of al-Madina (after H. M, Bindagji, Atlas of Saudi Arabia, Oxford 1398/1978, 
and W. C. Brice (ed.), 4» histerica! ailas oj Istam, Leiden 1981, 23). 


1, al-Haram al-NabawI — 2. al-Bzb al-Misri — 3. "Umac's garden. 
Ghamàma — 6. Mosque of ‘Umar — 7, Mosque of Aba Dharr al- 





“Arif Hikunet Library — 5. Mosque of 
‘fairl — 8, Mosque of Kuba? — 9, Masdiid 





|-Djum‘a — 1o. Mosque of Málilk b. Anas — rr. Mosque ot Abü Dakr — rz. Mosque of ‘Ali b, Abf Talib, 


architectural approaches and materials, and much | 
of the old lias been swept away. Courtyards have 
‘been replaced by balconies, and cement and bricks 
axe now standard, Sometimes old and new are 
combined, with traditional materials used on the 
ground floor and concrete blocks above. The latter, 
being fighter, allow larger roms than wculd stone. 
The new construction is less insulating than the 
old, but air conditioning offsets this loss. Much of | 
the growth of the city has been uacontrolled. Immi- + 
grants have settled on the eastern and western 
torras and bidonvilles have emerged. Some of the 
more prosperous immigrants have replaced their 
shanties with substantial structures, but growth 
in these areas has been chaotic. Running water did 
not exist as late as about roto; electricity reached 
the Aarrat only about 1978. 

By the 19605, a city plan emerged. It features 
wide streets, street tighting, plantings, pavements 
for pedestrians and parks. Various new streets were 
cut, others were widened. The castle at al-Bāb al- 
SbámI was demolished aud replaced by apartment 





houses, and certain streets formerly connected by 
stairs were placed on the same level. The aldsh 
disappeared; buildings were built across the water 
course that cut through the southern part of the 
city on @ northwest-southeast axis. 

In general, the central business district near 
the Prophet’s mosque has not shifted, but there are 
satellite suburbs which have grown rapidly. These 
iuchide al-‘Awall to the southeast, Kuna? to the south 
(which with its orchards and cafés is a suburb of 
the affluent), and Sayyid akShuhada? to the north- 
east. 

The old layout of the city continued io impose 
itself o» some developments. The Hidjàz railway 
station and the Ottoman barracks were both located 
in the southwest just inside the outer wall, The 
straight road, Shari‘ al-Anbariyya, which led to 
the centre of town at a-Bàb al-Mis:l, had also by 
1925 attracted the public or Egyptiar, kitchen, tke 
governor's residence, and other private mansions, 
In the late 60s, the barracks were demolished and 
replaced by a large government building, Other 
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multi-story buildings soon followed. The location 
of the residence of the amir exerted a pull on the 
location of upper-class housing. As long as the gover- 
mors house was in the south, the well-to-do lived 
there, but when in the 6os the amir's palace moved 
to the north of the city, Sultana Street, which led 
northwest towards the old (Sultana) airport, and 
the community of al-‘Uyiin (7 km. away) began 
to attract affluent villas. The new airport located 
about 14 km. northeast of the city has also been an 
attraction northwards, and in general the area 
between Shirit al-Matir (airport road) and Sultāna 
Street has filled in. West of Sultāns Street, Djabal 
Sala‘, a difficult and substantial rocky onterop, 
impeded development, but by the 80s villas were 
appearing north of it as well To exemplify the 
overheated inflation in land prices, one can cite 
a garbage arca north of the outer (Husayn's) wall 
where no one would build. Cleaned up in the 60s, land. 
was selling there for $ 2,300/m* by the mid-7os. 

Other points of interest are that industry has 
generally moved outside the city where land was 
cheaper and there was room to expand. Public open 
spaces in al-Madina are below international standards 
(totalling, in about 1980, 2,32t m*), but this in- 
adequacy is partially compensated for by recreational 
use of the green areas, which are themselves diminish- 
ing, north anu south of the city. 

Traffic has always been a problem in al-Madina. 
Rutter reports that streets in the old sections in 
1926 were so narrow that on oceasion a person had 
to walk sideways to pass. During the restoration of 
the mosque under Sultan ‘Abd akMadjld (1848-60), 
a breach (al-‘Ayniyya) was made in the inner wal 
and a straight street driven through to near the 
southwest gate of the mosque (Bab al-Salim) so that 
columns and stone blocks could be brought in from 
Waal al-‘Alfig. As long as camels discharged their 
loads in the area (al-Mandkha) west of the inner wall 
reserved for that purpose and goods were then taken 
in by donkey or porter, the narrow streets could 
also be used by pedestrians, but with the coming 
of motor vehicles the situation became acute, es- 
pecially as there was a severe shortage of parking 
space. One major parking lot does, however, exist 
in a portion of the old railroad yards. — ' 

Streets were added and widened in two stages: 
(1) 1950-5, when by private contract the amg and 
asikka were greatly altered, by building new roads, 
especially Sharif al-Matar and Sháti* ADI Zár which 
runs north and south to the east of the old city, 
by widening others, and by asphaltiny others; (2) 
196r-5, when the municipality itself carried the 
process a stage further, installing dinler alia a one- 
way traffic system in some sections and traffic 
lights. There continued in the early r980s to he 
some unasphalted streets, The increase in vehicles 
can be gauged by the fact that in the period 1948-72, 
6,str vehicles were licensed, whereas in 1973 
along 6,58 were licensed. Tu addition, at hadi 
tiie many outside vehicles appear. One may also note 
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Sharif al-Khawadjat, which links, north of the rity, | 


the airport with Abyar ‘All some 8 kan. south 
the city, where there are TV and power stati 
Designed as 4 road which mon-Muslim technicians 
would be allowed to use (hence its name), it has 
become the main truck route because it bypasses 
the heavy city traffic, The city boasts two bus 
stations and taxi companies (cabs can be ordered 
by phone). Traffic, however, apparently remains 
a serious problem, Makki reports that accident 
and ensuing violence between drivers are cominon, 


of 
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that parking fines are not levied, and that roads 
are hazardous for pedestrians. 

The economy of al-Madina may be conveniently 
considered under three headings: agriculture, com- 
merce and industry, and the pilgrimage. Agriculture 
and agricultural self-sufficiency have constituted 
one of the glories of Islam's second city, Palms 
ripened early in June, and the main harvest was 
about a month later. The grapes, of which the best 
were a long white variety called Sharifi, were also 
well known. Modernisation, however, has come 
disastrously close to ending the city's agricultural 
sector for three reasons. One is that urban sprawl 
in the 19505 overtook those farms which immediately 
surrounded the city. A second reason is the economic. 
opportunity which the oil-driven economy of the 
vountry presented in other economic sectors; and the 
third cause is the fall in the water table because of 
unprecedented demands for water. By the 19505, the 
formerly planted banks of Wadi al-‘Akik had become 
barren and the desolation of the natural acacia 
forest, al-Ghaba, the traditional outdoor recreational 
area of the Medinese, and a source of wood, located 
some 7.5 km. north of the city, was well under way. 
This process was accelerated by the successive con- 
struction of small dams (‘Akdl, 1956; al-tAktk, 
1958; and Buthiin, r966) which prevented destructive 
flash floods in al-Madina, but also prevented water 
from reaching al-Ghiba. Makki believes (1982) that 
the process might still be reversed, but notes no 
sign of the required effort. The agricultural areas 
south of the city have held up more successfully, 
though some decline is noted there as well. The dec- 
ade 1962-72 showed a total reduction in agricultural 
land of 16.8% from 8.14 to 6.77 km’, Over 40%, 
of the total is in al-‘Awall and Kuba? south of the 
city, According to the Ministry of Agriculture, crop 
istribution in 1982 was as follows: 64% palm trees, 
% fruit trees, 14% alfalfa, and 1% garden 
vegetables, including tomatoes, eggplant, carrots, 
potatoes, squash, peppers, cucumbers, watermelons, 
cabbage, and cauliflower. It may be noted that the 
date trade was especially important as an export 
(to Syria, Egypt and the Indian subcontinent) crop. 
‘The dates in fact had a religious aura as a kind of 
blessing for the eater. There are many varieties, 
of which Rutter says the best three are al-Anbarl, 
al-Shalabt and ai-Halwa. 

The estimated percentage distribution oí the 
non-agricultural and non-religious work force is, 
after Makki, as foliows: 


























Activity 197: 1974 
delivery services 22.01 24.2) 
scientific and vocational services 10.84 20.00 
governmental services 3450 imp 
primary industries 161 31.20 
construction and maintenance 4.90 10.12 
transport 6.67 7:73 
other 17.75 6.71 
education. 7.78 4.84 
handicrafts 1.20 zar 
electricity and water supply 2.65 83 





Highlights of the local economy are as follows. 
Industrial activities are principally date packing 
and vehicle repair. These are located on the periphery 
of the city on a totally unplanned basis. In 1971 
manufacturing firms numbered 107, most of which 
employed ro or less workers, Of the total, 35 were 
in cur repair, 17 iu building tile manufacture, r5 
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in bricks, 4 dairies, and 2 large date-packing fac- 
tories. Estimates are, for 1971 and 1974 respectively, 
that there were 1,452 and 3,517 industrial workers 
and 3,103 and 6,207 commercial workers. Hotels and. 
hospices, including a Sheraton, numbered 8 in 1971 
and employed some 1,225 workers in 1974. In 1971 
there were 2,208 retail and 28 wholesale stores and 
the sdk system received its first challenge in that 
same year with the establishment of two super- 
markets, one ín the city and one on Kubā? Street. 
The social importance of the si has also declined 
with changing lifestyles, becas accompanying 
traditional social activities such as public baths and 
coffee shops have almost disappeared. According to 
Makki, men's barbers, often Indian or African, are 
still conspicious as they work outside on the side- 
walk attending to the needs of, especially, Yemenis 
and other unurbanised immigrants, At the same time 
the new life-style has given rise to ladies" coiffeuses 
who use modern equipment but operate from their 
private homes. Of the three known to Makki (two 
in Kuba? and one in al-Bab al-Madjlal), two were 
run by foreign teachers and one by a Medinese lady. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the impact 
of the hodidj on the economy of al-Madina, Rutter 
estimated in 1926 that the number of those who 
served the haram was about roo. This number 
included, in addition to the shaykh al-haram, bis 
deputy, and the treasurer, imims, preachers, I 
turers, miadidhins, overseers, doorkeepers, sweepers, 
lamp cleaners, water carriers, etc, Most were su 











ported at least in part by wakjs, many originating 





Egypt. He reports that King ‘Abd al-SAziz 
initially reduced the number to 200. The corps 
of eunuchs numbered about 50. They were popularly 
believed to be wealthy, and they had inter alia 
black boys in training to enter the mosque service, 
In more recent times, Long has estimated that the 
guild of guides alone received some § 800,000 in 
fees {gratuities are also important) in 1972 wben 
pilgrims numbered about 480,000, His estimate 
of gross hadidi income, including public sector 
expenditures, in that year was $213 million, Of 
this, one could guess that al-Madina might be allocat- 
ed one-third, Other estimates are higher. Robert 
Matthew Co, estimated for the same year that external 
pilgrims spent just under $100 million, of which 
two-thirds was for gifts. Makki's fieldwork in the 
same year indicates that average pilgrim expenditures 
were 553 Su'üdi riydls (SR; § 1.00 — SR 4.15 in 1972) 
broken down as follows: 











gifts SR 331 
other 99 
lodging n 
food ES 
transport. 17 
religious donations 13 

SR 583 


He estimates total revenue from externat pilgrims at 
SR 381-4 million (= § 91.9 million), Total pilgrims 
n Makki?s projection produced a revenue of SR 558.5 
million (= $ 134-5 million). 

The Haram al-Nabawi of course is the central 
focus of al-Madina, although other buildings and 
localities have high religious significance. The exact 
area of the sacred territory (haram) from which non- 
Muslims are excluded is unclear. There is indeed a 
certain ambiguousness about the karam quality of al- 
‘Madina. AbU Hanifa said it was not a karam, Rutter 
reports that “common opinion" held that the area is 
bounded by the lava fields on the east and west, by. 
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Djabal ‘Ayr on the south and Djabal Thawr ("behind 
Ohod") on the north, an area about r6 by 3 km. 
Philby wrote in the early 19305 that the whole 
district from Kuba? to Djabal Ubud was hardin, 
Nallino reports that, according to the Saudi Arabian 
Mining Syndicate convention, it was defined as a 
radius of 30 km. around the walls of the city—a 
significantly smaller area. Non-Muslims now regularly 
travel the Shari€ al-Khawadjat and stay in such 
hotels as the Sherato 

When the Wahhabis first arrived, they discour- 
aged the visit (ziyāra) to al-Madina as constituting 
idolatrous tomb worship, but King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, for 
whom the revenues had some interest, justified it 
on the ground that he permitted pilgrims to pray 
in the mosque but not to visit the Prophet's tomb. 
For Rutter, the mosque with its green dome and 
golden apex ornament rising high above the walls 
io one-half the height of white minarets was “a 
picture of the most striking beauty and magniti- 
cence.” Philby opined that it was the "chief archi- 
tectural feature not only of Medina but of all Arabia.” 
Rutter noted that many of the religious students 
had fied, but others were still studying at the feet 
Of teachers such as Abmad alTantàwi and Ibn 
Turki. Philby, who visited the city in r931, found 
that all the tombs (other than those in the Haram) 
vere in ruinous condition. He also reports that the 
SHI of India had offered King ‘Abd al-‘Aztz 
£ 50,000 to spare the tomb of Fatima, but that it, 
like others in al-Bekf‘, was then almost gone. In 
1934 when Shaykh ‘Abd Allah Sulayman visited the 
city, many of the historic tombs were tidied up, and 
basalt borders and simple headstones set in place. 

As to the Prophet's mosque itself, it has under- 
gone substantial changes under Su‘adi rule, The 
first known attention to it took place during 1934-8 
when, largely through the generous efforts of Talat 
Harb of Egypt, badly needed repairs were carried out. 
‘These included installation of a new marble floor, 
and a new wooden screen to separate the women’s 
section from the much larger men’s part. Major 
enlargemeats followed. On t2 Sha'bán r368/9 Tune 
1948 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wrote an open letter to 
the Muslims of the world (published in al-Madina 
al-Munsxwara, no, 301, 5 Ramadan 1368(/r July 
1948) indicating his intention to enlarge the mosque. 
‘A committee of notables to assess the value of those 
properties that were condemned and an office with 
some 50 officials was established in Sha‘bin 1370/ 
May» June rosx. For actual building, a teaim of 
14 architects, zoo artisans and 1,500 labourers 
was assembled. A workshop area was established 
at Abyär ‘Alt both for the repair of equipment 
and also for making mosaics, Equipment and supplies 
were brought in from Yanbu‘ and included cement, 
iron and 30,000 tons of timber. The foundation 
stone was laid on 13 Rablé I 1373/20 November 
1953 before 2,000 dignitaries, and the inauguration 
of the new structure took place on 5 Rabi* I 1373! 
22 October ro55 with King Su*àd, who had succeeded. 
to the throne, officiating. The total cost was $ 11 
million. The total new area added to the mosque 
was 6,024 m*. Other new features included 474 square 
and 232 round pillars. The lengthening of the building 
to the north was r28 m. and the new northern wall 
is or m. long. Essentially, what the builders did 
was to double the size of the mosque by integrating 
a whole new building on to the northern end of 
the original one. The new section has its own court- 
yard plus minarets at the new northern corners, 
(The old Ottoman style minarets at the former 
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northern corners as well as the minaret just north of 
Bab al-Rabma were torn down.) The building itself 
is in neo-Moorish style; the minarets, neo-Mamlük. 
In addition, as the accompanying Figs. x and 2 
indicate, the Su'üdI builders straightened out the 
asymmetrical shape of the exterior of the earlier 
structure and rebuilt the east, west, and north 
structures surrounding the original courtyerd. 
West of the reconstructed mosque a large permanes 
ly canopied area was built in 1974-8 to provide 
shade for the vehicles and bodies of the hundreds 
of thousands who visit annually, although many old 
residences in the ajwish were thereby destroyed, 
Finally, in Radjab 1403/May 1983 King Fahd b. 
*Abd akfAziz ordered a further expansion of the 
mosque—basically on the east and west—from the 
present 16,000 m* to a staggering total of 82,000 mè 
with go m. minarets, the whole to be air conditioned, 
Little will remain of the old city. 

There are of course other religious buildings 
and sites in al-Madina, and in 1980 they constituted 
about 1% of the total city area (down from 6.4% 
in 1950). The most important is al-Bakl*, the cemetery 
lying to the east of the mosque. This tract, which 
has been used by all Medinese except the Nalchi 
wila since the Prophet's time, was expanded in 1953 
to an area of 52,741 m*, It cannot in practice be 
moved because it holds the graves of many famous 
people. Makki estimates that bodies decompose in 
al-Baxt* within six months, after which a grave can 
be re-used. Sometimes at the height of the hadids, 
bodies are put in one grave. 
Other well-known sites include the mosque of 
jatayn, the so-called al-MasAdiid al-Khamsa 
and the mosque of Kub3?. [n the city proper are also 
the al-Ghanima, AbO Bakr and ‘AN mosques near 
al-Manákha street. A common characteristic of 
mosques in al-Madina is that they have a courtyard 
surrounded by roofed columns. In addition to the 
cemetery and mosques, there are a number of so- 
called sdwiyas or chapels in private homes. These 
often have a door opening directly on the street, 
but by 1980 many bad been abandoned. In Ottoman, 
Shariff and early Su'üdI days, the Ramadan cannon 
was fired from the Ottoman fort on Djabal Sala‘, but 
with the modern growth of the city it could not be 
heard; other cannons were set up in various jocations. 

he logistics and management of pilgrims in 
al-Madina differs from that in Makka, but still 
constitute an annual event of massive proportions, 
The differences are that only about three-fourths 
of the hädidjis make the visit (isdra) to al-Madina 
and that they may core either before or after the 
Madii proper. As in Makka, however, guilds have 
arisen to service the visitors (sir, pl. sumudr) 
the muzawwirin (sing. muzaweir “he who conducts 
‘a visit”) and the adilld? (sing. dalil “guide”). The 
former are those who conduct the visitor through 
the religious customs, such as reciting the proper 
formulas; the latter are responsible for the physical 
needs of the suxwdr, such as food, lodging and local 
transport, This dual system constrasts with that of 
Makka, where the mufaxwifin (sing. mutawwif, 
he who conducts the fawdf [q.v.]) are responsible 
for both spiritual and physical needs. The adilli", 
like the muawwifin, are divided into subguilds 
by nationality, and since the issuance of a decree 
in 1356-7/2938, there has been a government- 
appointed shayki al-adilla. Governmental control 
evolved because by the late 1930s, intemal transport 
had improved to the point where the visit to al. | 
Madina could be made from Makka or Djudda in a | 
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matter of hours and the number of visitors steeply 
increased. Usually the adilla? are also muza:uirün, 
but not every muzawwir is a dalii. Traditionally, 
almost every native Medinese served at one time 
or another as a mutawwir. As spelled out in the 
regulations, the responsibility of a dali! is: (a) to 
receive the Radidiis on their arrival at the official 
reception centre; (b) to assist them to find lodgings 
and to move in; (c) to guide them to the principal 
shrines and to assist in devotions; and (d) to assist 
them in arranging onward travel (which is usually 
to Makka, Djudda, or Yanbu‘). The 1972 regulations, 
as cited by Long, specify the shrines as: al-Haram 
al-Nabawi al-Sharif, al-Baki* cemetery and "other 
shrines.” Offices of the Directorate of Hadidj Affairs 
of the Ministry of Hadjdj and Wakis are located 
at the main sites to hear complaints. 

Like pilgrims proper to Makka, visitors to al- 
Madina have come by every form of transport, cer- 
tainly not excluding walking and, before World War 
I, including the railroad. However, since the SucüdI 
takeover, the railroad from Damascus has remained 
derelict and walking has practically ceased. As early 
as 1929 the number of visitors who came by camel 
caravan had declined to about half, while most of 
the other half came by motorcar. The first visitors, 
to arrive by air came in January 1036 as the result 
of a contract made by the Su‘ddt government with 
the Egyptian Misr Airlines (now Egypt Air). In 1037 
the aircraft made two flights per day from Djudda 
to the old Sulina airport with five passengers per 
fight. In all, 105 visitors came at a cost of £E 30,500, 
of which half was tax. In 1939 the aireraft developed 
engine trouble, and the service was discontinued. 
By 1950, according to Long, the camel had practi- 
cally disappeared as a means of transporting pil- 
grims. Roads to the holy cities received very high 
priority immediately after World War Il, and the 
Djudda-al-Madina sector was paved by 1958. Exact 
figures for mode of travel to al-Madina in more 
recent years aro not available, but a rough idea 
may be obtained from the following. In 1972 there 
was a total of 1,042,007 pilgrims to Makka, of 
which 479,339 came from abroad and 362,668 from 
within Sufadi Arabia (of these 278,378 were from 
Makka itself and presumably did not visit al-Mediaa). 
Of those who cate from abroad, 20% came by sea, 
30% by land and 50% by air. One could assume by 
1986 that motor vehicles and aücraft brought all but. 
the smallest handful of zinruir t0 al-Madina. 

Some idea of various charges paid by zinwdr 
in modern times can be garnered. In the late 19205, 
the round trip automobile fare from Makka to al- 
Madina was taxed £ 7.50 (S 36.00), but this impost 
way lowered by 1931 to £, 6 (S 28.80). Transportation 
fees, round trip (? from Djudda), were listed in 1945 
as follows: first class (car), £ 24; second class (bus), 
£ 12; third class (truck), £8, In 1972 the fees are 
ore exact: 





























Single person fure SR s 

Bus from Djudda or Yunbu* to al- 

Madina and back to Djudda or 

Yanbu go ar69 
Car from Djudda or Yanbut to al- 

Madina and back to Djudda or 

Yanbu* £e 34.70 
Car fron. Djudda or Yanbu* and 

thence to Makka 160. 36.55 
Bus from Makka al-Madina and 

thence to Djudda or Yanbu* 101.25 24.40 
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By royal decree of 1384-5/3965, the fee for a dali! 
was fixed at SR ro (= $ 2.22; from 1578-9/1959 to 
1390-1/1971 the exchange rate was $ 1 45) 
Accommodation is a private sector matter, but there 
are government-suggested prices. According to the 
1393/1972 regulations, SR 20 ($ 4.82) was the 
suggested daily rent for a "house," The Hadidi 
Accommodation Control Committee of the Ministry 
of Hadjdj and Wakts is charged with regulating 
abase. In all, it has been estimated by Long that 
in 1972 adilla? were paid SR 35 million (S 867,470), 
assuming that 360,000 visited al-Madina. 

AlMadina had been famous for libraries and 
learning from early Islamic times, but Rutter found 
a mixed situation in regard to both. The library of 
‘Arif Hikmet Bey [g.v.], a former Ottoman sha yth al- 
Islim who had also served as mullá of al-Madina in 
1239/1823 and following, was one of the richest in 
al-Hidjaz, with estimated holdings of 17,000 volumes. 
Although Fwad Hamza opines that “in the Ottoman 
period" a considerable part of the collection had 
been removed, others do not corroborate his conten- 
tion. Located just off the southeast corner of the 
Haram, the library was open to the public but non= 
circulating, Rutter describes it as a building com- 
posed of two domed rooms set in a walled garden, 
Access was through a large ortiamental iron gate. 
Within, Rutter remarks on the cleanliness and high 
level of upkeep. The principal attendant and his, 
assistant were both highly competent Turks, and 
several people were reading. Philby indicates that 

















the library contained unique manuscripts. In regard | 


to the very recent siege and Su*üdl accession to 
power, the assistant told Rutter that “we do not 
eat of the hand of the king, neither from the hand 
of El Husayn, nor from the hand of Ibn Sa‘id. 
Our provision comes from the wagf bequeathed by 
the Shaykh (‘Arif Hikmet}. Therefore, it is of no 
account to us who is king or who is sultan; we render 
praise to God, Who is Lord of All." Although it had 
presumably withstood the siege intact, the Sultàn 
Mahmia libcary (4,569 volumes}, adjoining Bab 
alSalim, could not be examined by Rutter because 
the key could not be found. Other libraries (Bashir 
Aghi [2,063 volumes}, the al-Shif™? school, ‘Umar 
Effendi and Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid [1,659 volunes]) 
were simply gone. Various explanations were offered: 
the books had been stolen when the inhabitants 
fled; thoy had been sold by thoir caretakers; the 
Wabhabis had burnt them. The Haram itself con- 
tained approximately 100 large Kur’sns. 

At the time of tho Sufüdi conquest, Mallino 
counted public schools as cne elementary (ibtidai3-ya) 
and two preparatory (taidiriyja). By 1937 this had 
increased modestly to one elementary, three prepare 
tory and one school for adult illiterates. But there 
were also some eight private schools, including Dar 
al-Hadith, which had 49 students, as well as Madrasat 
al Ukim al-Sharyya with 394 students. In all, 
the private schools enrolled 873 students. By 1938 
these institutions had been increased by the addition 
of an Italian orphanage. A different type of educa- 
tional institution also appeared in 1354-5/1936— 
namely, the four-page weekly al-Madina al-Munaw- 
wara, which was owned by ‘All and ‘Uthman Hafiz 
and managed by the latter. 

Nallino signals six Medinese writers of prominence 
in the 1930s: (1) Ahmad al-“Arabi (b. ca. 1327-8/r9r0), 
who was sent by King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz on a mission 
to Dar al-‘Ulim in Cairo and graduated from al- 
Azhar. On his return, he taught at Madrasat al- 
“Ulim al-Shar‘iyya and became in 1935 the director 
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of the prestigious Madrasat al-Umara? (school for 
wes) in al-Riyid. (2) «Abd al-Kuddüs al-Angirt 
(1324-1403/t906-83). A prolific writer, 

received his diploma in 1346/1927-8 from al-‘Uiom 
al-Shariyya, worked in the diwan of the amirate of 
al-Msdina and taught Arabic literature at his alma 
‘mater, His important prose works Include Athár ai- 
Madina al-Munawwara (Damascus 1935) and Bayn 
al-ta?ribh wa "i-dthar (Beirut 1969). (3) ‘Abd al-Hakk 
al-Nakshabandi (b. 322/1904-5), a poet, who after 
primary studies in al-Madina, accompanied his father 
during World War I to Syria. After returning to ai- 
Madina for further study, he went to India, where 
he eamed a teaching certificate, after which he taught 
at al-Ulam alShartiyya. (4) ‘AIT Hafiz (b. r321/ 
1903-4), à poet, studied in al-Haraw, became Adtib 
dab (secretary) of the higher court in al-Madina 
and then head secretary, He was a founder of al- 
adina al-Munawwara. (5) Aziz Diya” al-Din b. 
Zāhid (b. 1332/191374), a post and prose writer, 
who, following primary studies in al-Madina, studied 
in the "health school" of Makka (closed in 1347/1928- 
9]. He became secretary to the Directorate General 
of Health and then went to the Directorate of Police, 
(6) ‘Abd al-Hamia ‘Anbar (b, 1326/1908-9), a prose 
writer who both studied and taught at Madrasat al- 
“Ulin al-Sharʻiyya. 

In more recent years, the Islamic University 
of al-Madina has been the institution of highest 
learning in al-Madina, This institution was founded 
in the early 19605, with encouragement from members. 
of al-Ishwan al-Musliman driven into exile by Presi- 
dent Diamal ‘Abd al-Nasir of Egypt, as an interna- 
tional seminary modelled at least in part on al- 
Azhar and designed to propagate Islam. Tt contains 
both a secondary (thanawiyya) curriculum and a uni- 
versity-level programme. The secondary section 
schedules 34 classes per week for three years, and the 
total hours per week per subject for the three-year 
curriculum are as follows: skar 12, tafsir, 12, 
Arabic language 12, hadith ro, fadjuid 9, tawhid 9, 
history of Islam 6, ws al-fikh 4, furtd 4, semanties 4, 
principles of fafsir 3, principles of hadith 3, speech 
and composition 3, Arabic reading and literature 3, 
literary techniques 3, Kur’in 2, handwriting 2, 
Islamic morals t. 

The university-level programme lasts four years. 
Students take 25 classes por week in the first two 
years and z4 in the last two. The total hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows: gharifa 
16, Kur'án 14, tawhid 12, hadith 12, Arabic language 
and grammar 12, ustil al fikh 8, vocabulary of hadith 
4, semantics 4, Islamic morals 3, speech and com- 
position 2, literary techniques z, and one hour cach 
for each of the following: sira, history of the caliphs, 
Islamic history, contemporary Islamic world, social 
doctrines of Islam, al-Bukhérl, Muslim, Aba Dawad 
and al-Tirmidhi, al-Nas% and Ibn Madja, 

The university, led for many years by the well- 
known ultra-conservative ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Baz 
(and more recently by ‘Abd Allah Salil. al-‘Ubayd) 
is academically under a Higher Consultative Council, 
which in 1974. was almost equally composed of well- 
known foreign and Su‘adI educators, *ulamd?, or re- 
ligious administrators. At that time these included, 
eg., Hasanayn Mubammad Makhlaf, former mufti al- 
Wiyár al-Misriyya; Nubammad Amin ai-Husayni of 
Palestine; and ‘Abu "LAN al-Mawdüdi, former 
president of al-Djimi‘a al-Istimiyya of Pakistan. 
In 1975 the journal published by the university 
(Madjallat al-Djami‘a al-Islamiyya) indicated that, 
at the university level, there were three faculties: 
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Kulliyyat al-Shar*a, Kulliyyat al-Da*a and Kulliy- 
yat Usül al-Fikh, and that these facultios grant the 
"higher idjáza" which bestows on its holder the same 
rights as equivalent degrees granted by the secular 
universities of the kingdom. 

Despite the great increase in educational facilities 
illiteracy continues to be a major problem. According 
to Makki's analysis of the 1974 census, about 74% 
of the Su‘tdi labour force in al-Madina was illiterate, 
and 51% of the foreign labour force was illiterate, 
A major explanation of continuing high illiteracy 
yates is the influx of illiterate people from desert 
and rural areas into the city, 

Medical facilities have also burgeoned in 
Madina since 1925—not least because of the 
grimage, its medical problems and the public rela- 
tions aspects thereof, One early milestone in t 
development was the establishment in 1 356/1937 of an. 
Italian-Muslim hospital under the auspices of the 
king of Italy. The hospital was under local control 
and was financed by a wa from Tripoli, Libya. Dy 
the mid-1960s, a 5o-bed hospital of tropical medi- 
cine as well as enlargement of the main general 
hospital were both under construction, and by 1975 
a control station for schistosomiasis (bilharzia) had 
been opened. Patients treated in Medinese hospitals 
reached 903,635 in 1969, but declined in the subse- 
quent year. Death rates have also generally de- 
clined, and the death rate of swear dropped from 
1.6% in 1942 to 0.31% in 1974. [t might also be 
noted that the city gave its name to the parasitic 
Guinea Worm, as in Dracunculus medinensis, Vena. 
medinensis or Filaria medinensis. 

Modem communications in al-Madina cover the 
following: roads, facilities for air travel, tele- 
communications and rail service. Revival of the 
Hidjiz railroad from Damascus to al-Medina has 
been discussed by the Syrian, Jordanian and Su‘ldi 
governments throughout the post-World War I 
period. Periodical announcement of positive decisions 
have been made, but nothing has been done up to 
1405-6/r985. The evolution of the telephone service 
has been steady since 1313/1896, when a line connect- 
ing the city with al-Ula, Tabak, ‘Amman and 
Damascus was installed. In 1323-4/1906 a second 
line was put in place, and by 1333-4/1915 there was 
a sorline exchange located outside al-Bab al-Shami 
and reserved for military use. Philby reports that 
a wireless service to Djudda began under the Otto- 
mans. The Hashimites spread the telephone service 
to other government offices. The Su‘idis installed, 
in 1932, new Marconi (British) equipment with 
ar exchanges of r00 lines each. In this period there 
were some 1,890 lines in all, of which 1,458 were 
private and the remainder official. A new radio 
telephone was installed in 1395-6/r936, and auto- 
matic service arrived in x39r-2/1972, a3 well as 2 
coaxial cable to Yanbu’, Djudda, and al-Ta'if. 
In that year there were 3,737 telephones in use, 
with long waiting lists. A local television station 
arrived in 1388-9/1969. The first airport was located 
near Sultana, northwest of al-Madina, and was 
derelict from World War I until 1936, when Bank 
Misr opened, briefly, its Badidi service, but the 
modern airport, in use by the mid-1960s, is located 
15 km. northeast of the city on the road to al- 
Hanakiyya. By the early 1980s, al-Madina was 
linked with neighbouring population centres in 
all directions by a completely modern highway 
network. Al-Madina again benefited from its religious 
importance and was given early priority in the 
development of roads for that reason, The Djudda- 
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al-Madina sector was completed as early as 1392-3) 
1953. Finally, it may be noted that although the 
Su*üdi government joined the International Postal 
Union in r345-6/1927, in 1357-8/1930 al-Madina’s 
post office was one of only four (the others: Makka, 
Djudda and Yanbu‘) in the country that could 
handle all operations specified by the international 
conventions. In 1357-8/1939, the al-Madina postal 
service was twice per week. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the ad- 
ministration of al-Madina. The Hashimite surrender 
was taken by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aztz, and the 
following is a quite incomplete list of amirs (with 
known dates of incumbency) compiled from various 
sources: 





Ibrāhim b. Sālim b. Subbán 1926 
‘Abd al-‘Azīz b. Ibrāhim 1932 
*Abd Allàh al-Sudayrt 1936, 1937 
H.R.H. Mubammad b. 'AbdalfAziz — 1952 
H.R.H. *Abd al-Mubsin b. “Abd al-Aziz 1981 


The main function of the amir is the maintenance ot 
public security. The city was one of five in the 
Hidjäz that had had a municipality in Ottoman and 
Hashimite times. The highest body was composed 
of a president and four members. In Safar 1345/ 
August 1926 “fundamental instructions” on rule 
were issued by the still juridically separate King- 
dom of the Hidjiz. According to article 34, an ad- 
ministrative council (madjlis idàri) was established 
for al-Madina. It was to be composed of the kd'im 
malim (head of the amiral secretariat), his assistant, 
the heads of the various departments and four 
people nominated by the king. Al-Madina was one 
of only three cities in al-Hidiáz that had police at 
the time of the Sufüdl takeover; overwhelmingly, 
members of the police force were, all over the Su'üdl 
realm, from ‘Asir and Nadid. Other administrative 
aspects may be mentioned. In 1347/1928-9, notaries 
(sing. Adtib al-‘ad}) were instituted in al-Madina 
as well as in Makka and Djudda. (Elsewhere, kadis 
performed this function.) Justice was, in the period 
tili World War I] at least, administered by a summary 
(mustadiia) court wnder a single Addi and had 
jurisdiction over petty civil cases and criminal 
vases not involving execution or loss of limb. The 
higher court (al-makkama al-kubri) has a kādi as 
president and two “substitutes.” In cases involving 
capital punishment or loss of limb, the decision 
had to be pronounced by the full court. Al-Madina 
also had a customs office which was a branch of 
the Djudda office. Originally, wak/ administration 
in al-Madina was independent and reported to the 
local amir; however, by a royal decree 1354/1936 
the wakf administration in Makka was upgraded 
to a directorate-general with the Medinese director 
to report thereto. Finally, because of the importance 
of water and its interrelation with various properties 
in and outside the city, a special authority, Hayat 
‘ayn al-Zarkd’, composed of five members, was 
established. It was ín part financed by special 
wakfs, but was also written into the state budget 
as early a« 1926. The name of the authority was 
changed in 1978 to the Water and Drainage Depart- 
ment. Writing in 1936, Fu'ad Hamza (al-Bildd, 184, 
186, 193, 236) gives the names of most of the then 
incumbents of the various posts, 

By the r98os, water was for most Medinese piped 
into houses, offices and apartments from desalini- 
sation plants on the Red Sea coast, but when the 
Su'üdis took the city over the situation was very 
different. Al-Madina’s not unplentiful natural water 





supply came from tree main interrelated sources, 
but basically from the south: (1) south of the city 
in and around Kuba?; (2) ground water throughout 
the area of al-Madina; and (3) north of the city 
in and around al-Uyün. In addition, several wadis 
intersect more or fess in al-Madina and often gener- 
ated destructive flash floods. These wādis have gradu- 
alty been dammed, starting with a dam built in the 
1940s to the northeast of the city and including the 
1966 dam across the upper course of Wadi Buthan 
which used to flood the city frequently. However, 
the dams reduce the water available in the northern 
agricultural areas and thns lead to a decrease in 
cultivation. Actual rainfall in al-Madina fluctuates 
greatly. From 1957 to r97* it ranged annually 
from zero to almost 104 mm. and averaged 33.04 mm 
Historically, the most important source of domestic 
water has been ‘Ayn al-Zarka?, which was actually 
a seres of wells connected by covered conduits 
in the Kuba area, where they joined into a single 
double-decker aqueduct. The upper channel carried 
drinking water to ten public watering places (marshal, 
pl. mandhit). The lower channel is a drain for the 
‘upper channel and for the mandhil, North of the city 
this aqueduct emerged above ground, and the water 
was used for irrigation, The mandhil were about 
10 m, below ground and were reached by steps. 
The aqueduct passed under only two buildings: the 
former al-Bàb al-Shámi and the mosque. There were 
also ordinary sabWis up until the early 1960s. The 
first pipes and public taps were installed in 1909, 
and in 1957 there were 49 oí these taps (kabbds, 
pl. Rabbasdt) from which water was often led to 
individual houses by hose. By 1955 there were 
1,00 habbasdt, but by 1974 their number had 
declined to 600 because of the spread of indoor 
plumbing; those that remained were in outlying 
areas of the city beyond which water tankers de- 
livered to the poorer population. Water meters began 
to be used in 1959. In addition, in the earlier period 
brackish water was readily available at depths of 
4-10 m. and most houses bad wells tọ tap this 
water. Recent use has now lowered the water table 
significantly, and the supply is inadequate. All have 
been abandoned, as well as the unusual bayt al-b'r 
architectural feature (described above) which pro- 
vided summer cooling for generations. 

‘The situation with agricultural water is parallel, 
‘The natural springs in the al-Uydn area which 
irrigated 500,000 palm trees in 1915 were by 1980 
all dried up. Owners have compensated for the 
decine in the water table by pumping. Philby 
reported thai around 1954 pumping was well estab- 
lished and expanding, and Makki (on whom most 
of this analysis of water is based) indicates that 672 
diesel pumps were in use in 1962. Makki pleads 
eloquently for the ‘Ayn al-Zarka? Authority to 
control well-digging and pumping. A further develop- 
ment has been tie erection in 1968-71 of a large 
concrete tank on top of Djabal Sala‘, whither water 
is pumped from the Kuba? pump station. Other 
tanks on high ground also ensure adequate water 
pressure, 

There are two additional pressures on the natural 
water supply. The first is the recent increase in 
paved and asphalted areas which, with their run- 
off characteristics, reduce infiltration; and the 
second is sewage problems, There was no disposal 
system prior to the 19708, Rather, each building 
had its own cesspool (baydra) which was cleaned 
(? by the Nakhawila) periodically. This practice 
made for special difficulties in the farrdt because 
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| itis difficult to dig to depth and impossible without 
dynamite. Most of the waste was dumped in an area 
east of the city called "al-Manasie" (Makki's spel- 
ling. Water pollution is a growing problem; at 
least one well has had to be closed. On the other 
hand, a full sewage treatment plant was initiated 
in 1970 and located behind Diabal Ubud. By 1976 
a considerable portion of the city had been tied into 
the system. 
Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kuddüs al-Ansari, 
Athar al-Madina al-Munawwara, Damascus 1353/ 
| 1035; 2nd ed., al-Madina 1378/1958; ‘Abd al- 
| Rabman Sadik al-Shartt, Diughrafiyat al-Mamlaka 
| attaradiyya al-Su‘ndiyya, |, Riyid 1977; Arabian 
| American Oil Col, Government Relations, Re- 
| 


search and Translation Division, The royal family, 
officials of the Saudi Arab government and other 
prominent Saudi Arabs, Dhahran 1952; R. Baker, 
King Husain and the kingdom of Hejas, Cambridge 
1979; Sir Gilbert Clayton, ed. R. O. Collins, An 
Arabian diary, Berkeley 1969; Great Britain, 
Admiralty, Naval Intelligence Division, Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 561-4; 
Fu°id Hamza, al-Biléd al-Arabiyya al-Su'üdiyya, 
Makka 1353/1936-7; C. M. Helms, The cohesion 
of Saudi Arabia, London 1981; D. Holden and 
| Richard Johns, The house of Saud, London 198; 
| Ibrahim Rifat Basha, Mir'át ai-Haramayn, i-i, 
| Cairo 1344/1925; D. Long, The Hajj today: a 
survey of the contemporary pilgrimage 10 Makkah, 
Albany 1970; Madjallat al-Djami‘a al-Islamiyya, 
viijs (Radjab z394/August r974), vii/3 (Mubarram 
1393/January 1975); Mohamed S. Makki, Medina, 
Saudi Arabia: a geographic analysis of the city 
| and region, Amersham, Bucks. 1982, passim; 
C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti editi ed inediti. 
| 4 L'Arabía sa%idiana (1938), Rome 1939; R. F. 
Nyrop, Area handbook for Saudi Arebia, Washing- 
ton 1977; H. St. John B, Philby, Arabian days, 
| — London 1948; idem, Arabian jubilee, London 1952; 
idem, Forty years in the wilderness, London 1957} 
idem, 4 pilgrim in Arabia, London 1946, 50-92; 
idem, Sa'udi Arabia, London 1955; E. Rutter, 
The Holy Cities of Arabia, London and New York 
nd. [1930], 495-586; Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
| Ministry of Information, Enlargement of the 

Prophet's Mosque at Medina and the Great Mosque 

in Mecca, n.p. (? Riydd), nd; A. Thomas, Jr., 

Saudi Arabia: a study of the educational sysiem 

of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Washington 

(American Association of Collegiate Registrars 

and Admissions Officers, World Education Series) 

1968). (R. B. WixpeR) 

ALMADINA ALZÁHIRA, a city founded in 
366(978-9 to constitute a court by akMansar Ibn 
Abt ‘Amir (g.v.) in a place called Alash, Ballash or 
Manzil Ibn Badr, on the right bank of the Guadal- 
quivir to the east of and a short distance from Cor- 
dova. Al-Zahira’s existence was of short duration, 
since it was sacked and utterly destroyed in 399/1009, 
at the time when Muhammad II al-Mahdi revolted 
against ‘Abd al-Rabmin Sanchuelo, whom he had 
imprisoned and killed, and usurped the caliphate, 
dethroning Hishim I1. The ploughshare subsequently 
caused the last traces of the city to disappear, whose 
site, some years later, was no longer known. 

‘The Arab chroniclers do not supply as many details 
on al-Madina al-Zahira as on Madlnat al-Zabra? (¢.0.J, 
but they mention in their texts some very precious 
evidence for determining the exact site of the 
dictator's city. They tell us, for example, of the 
general name of the area where al-Zahira was built: 
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Shabulár or Ramla, i.e. “sandy terrain” (in Spanish 
arenal). This terrain is still called "Cortijo del 
Arenal”, an important part of which, the “Pago de 
‘Tejavana", is easily identified with the main nucleus 
‘of the old city, Today the traces which remain are 
mot very significant, but they show us that the 
‘buildings of al-Madina al-Zahira were made of 
materials of mediocre quality—bricks, quarries 
stones, cay wall etc.—and, consequently, without 
possible comparison with the riches and majestic 
edifices of its rival Madinat al-Zahr3^. However, the 
palaces of al-Zihira were notably endowed with 
fine, sculpted marble cisterns in the form of Roman 
sarcophagi and intended as fountains, of which 
the museums preserve marvellous examples which 
were executed—as their inscriptions testify—at al- 
Zahira for the Bant ‘Amir, 

Finally, it is worth noting that, according tc the 
historian ‘al-Dabbl (Bughya, biogr. no. 1544), the 
famous Munyat al-‘Amiriyya was one of the palaces 
of al-Madina al-Zahira and, consequently, was not 
located alongside Madinat al-Zahra?, as some con- 
temporary authors presume, who confuse this munya 
with the Munyat Wadi 'lRummán given to the 
caliph al-Hakam Il al-Mustansir by his great Jati 
Durd akAsghar in 367/973. 

Bibliography: see principally guruna, and 
also L. Torres Balbis, Al-Madina al-Zanira, la 
ciudad de Almanzor, in al-Andalus, xxi (1956), 
353-9 (with a very complete account of the his- 
torical notices concerning the city supplied by 
the Arab chroniclers and geographers). 

(M. OCAÑA JIMÉNEZ) 

MADĪNAT SÅLIM, the Arabit name, which has 
become MzpmcrLi, of a small town in north- 
eastern Spain, on the railway from Madrid to Sara- 
gossa, and almost equidistant from these two cities; 
it lies at an altitude of more than 3,280 feet/1,000 m. 
On the left bank cf the Jalón. It owes its name 
103 Berber from the Masmida, Salim, who repaired a 
Roman fortress which Tarik [g.v.], according to 
Yákit, iii, 15, had found in a ruinous state. 

The Arab geographers give brief descriptions 
of Medinaceli. According to al-drlsl, it was a large 
town built in a hollow with many large buildings, 
gardens and orchards. Abu 'I-Fidi? says that this 
town was the capital of the Middle March (al- 
thaghr al-asesaf). 

Through its geographical position, Madinat Salim 
was of considerable strategic importance for the 
Umayyads from the 4th/roth century onwards. It 
was on many occasions, as the last stronghold on 
Muslim territory, the point from which forces 
assembled at Cordova finally started for expeditions 
‘against the Christians of the north-east of the 
Peninsula and to which they retired. Though some- 
what decayed down to the reign of ‘Abd al-Rabmán 
III al-Nasir, it was rebuilt, if we may believe the 
detailed evidence of a chronicler quoted by Ibn 
*Idbári, in 335/946: this ruler put the work in charge. 
of his client, the general Ghalib, and all the garrisons 
of the country lent their aid in the work. This 
Ghalib remained governor of Medinaceli and all 
the Middle March until the power was seized by al- 
Mangür Ibn Abi “Āmir (q.v.). It was in Medinaceli 
that this famous jádiih died on 27 Ramadán 392/ 
10 August 1002, on returning from his last expedition 
against Castile. In the following century, Medinaceli 
was frequently taken by the Christians and retaken 
by the Muslims, before being finally incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Castile. 

Madinat Salim should not be confused with Madi- 
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nal Ibn al-Salim or Ibn Salim, which was situated 
in the region of Seville, probably the modern 
Grazalema in the province of Cadiz (see Lévi- 
Provençal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 342). 
Bibliography: Idrisi, Sifat al-Andalus, ed. 

Dozy and de Goeje, text 129, tr. 229-30 (= Opus 

geographicum, v, 553); Abu 'LFid3, Takwim 

al-buldén, ed, Reinaud and de Slane, text 178, 

tr, 257; ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Himyarl, al-Rawd al- 

miar, 234; E. Fagnan, Extraits inédits relatifs 
au Maghreb, Algiers 1924, index: Ibu ‘Idharl, 
al-Bayün al-mughrib, ed. Dozy, it, 229-30, tr. 

Fagnan, ii, 345-5; R. Menendez Pidal, La España 

del Cid, Madrid 1929, ii, 532; idem, Historia de 

España, Madrid 1940 ff., ii, sor; Lévi-Provençal, 

Hist, Esp, mus. ii, 04... (E. LévI-PROVENGAL) 

MADINAT av-ZAHRA’, governmental city 
of the Umayyad caliphs of Cordova. 

According to the texts which recount the construc- 
tion of this madina, it was the monumental work of 
‘Abd al-Rabman III who had it built to satisfy 
the whim of a diariya of his haram, al-Zahea?. The 
city was constructed 5 km, as the crow flies to the 
north-west of Cordova, on the southern flank of the 
Djabal al-fArds ("the Bride's Mountain") of the 
| mountain chain called today Sierra Morena. The 
‘work was begun at the beginning of the year 325/19 
November 936, under the direction of the Crown 
Prince al-Hakam. with the technical collaboration, 
of the architect Maslama b. ‘Abd Allah. During the 
‘Fitna ox civil war which was to lead to the fall of the 
caliphate of Cordoba, the Berbers of Sulaymin 
al-Mustadn occupied Madinat al-Zahri? by force 
and it was sacked and destroyed (401/1010). The 
ruined city later fell prey to pillage and systematic 
destruction, especially in the Almoravid and Almo- 
had periods. 

When Cordova was conquered by Ferdinand III 
in 1236, the old site of the royal madina was a vast 
terrain, occupied by ruined walls, which someone 
called “Castillo de Cordoba la Vieja”; the monarch 
gave this terrain to the Cordoban Municipal Council, 
and hewn stones continued to be taken to build 























| palaces, churches, convents aud bridges in the capital. 


In 1408, the Council gave the ruins to the monks of 
St. Jerome who exploited them intensively to build 
| in a nearby orchard a monastery called “Valparaiso”, 
in which Ambrosio de Morales, the great Cordovan 
historian, stayed in ca, 1532; he sought to identify 
the neighbouring ruins, but, in his study published 
in 1575, he asserted that they were of Roman origin 
and that their site was that of the famous Colonia 
Patricia. In 1627, another Cérdovan historian, 
Pedro Diez de Rivas, demonstrated that they were 
not Roman but Arab aud belonged, in a concrete 
manner, to a great palace erected by ‘Abd al-Rabman 
IIL; and this sare thesis was upheld by P, Francisco 
Ruano in 1760 and Antonio Ponz in 1792. The 
painter and historian J. A. Ceán Bermüdez was the 
first researcher to identify “Córdoba la Vieja" 
with Madinat al-Zahra? (1832), and this identifica: 
tion was confirmed in later years, when European 
Arabists began to publish the Arabic sources for 
the history of Muslim Spain, so that, in 1854, Pedro 
de Madrazo and Pascual de Gayangos were charged 
by the Spanish state with carrying out an archaeologi- 
cal exploration at "Córdoba la Vieja", but their 
work was not erowned with success. 

Meanwhile, the architect Ricardo Velázquez was 
to inaugurate, in rorr, a new period of exploration 
| which be continued until bis death in 1923, with 
| excellent results: the discovery of a sector of the 
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northern part of the city, where the principal drawing- 
room of the caliph was excavated, richly decorated, 
—which Ricardo Velázquez caled the "Salón 
Occidental"—ánd, on the other hand, a large 
magjlis—for its discoverer, the “Salón Oriental" — 
clearly marked by its austere decoration which 
proclaims a military purpose. The excavations 
carried out by Ricardo Velázquez were not conducted 
following a preconceived programme, and it was at 
his death that a local commission was named in 
Cordova (Rafael Jiménez, Rafael Castejon, Ezequiel 
Ruiz, Félix Hernández and Joaquin Ma de Navas- 
cués) which had as its aim the delimiting of the 
extent of Madinat alZahri! and the establishing 
of a plan of work to follow in future excavations, 
The survey of the ruins which flourished under the 
covering of vegetation allowed Hernández, the 
architect of the commission, to draw up, in 1924, 
the topographical plan on a scale of r:800 of the 
terrain where the city was located. Later the same 
architect drew up, in 1926, a plan on a scale of 
1:200 of the part explored by Velázquez, of which 
the drawing-rooms, courts, vaulted passages, etc., 
were enumerated following the chronological order 
of their discovery, and this order has prevailed 
until the present. Quite soon after, excavations 
were pursued and the two principal sectors dis- 
covered by Velázquez were gradually enlarged until 
they constituted a good cohesive group. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1930, the commission having 
been reduced to only two members, Castejón and 
Hernandez, the reconstruction was begun, up to 
a prudent height, of the northern wall encircling 
the city. The same system was followed during the 
following years, with all the walls separating the 
terraces which had been discovered, before the re- 
establishment of the masonry in its broad outline, 
The civil var of 936 paralysed the work until 941, 
when it was pursued according to the system pre- 
sented above. Simultaneously, excavations were 
undertaken in some then unexplored sectors be- 
longing to the southern part of the Alcazar of the 
city, where in 1944, a magnificent reception madilis 
was discovered, whose architectural work was a 
dreadful ruin, while its revetments of sculpted stone, 
although very fragmented, remained almost com- 
plete. This important discovery proved in an 
disputable manner that the plunderers had pillaged 





everything that could be utilised for future 
constructions—hewn stones from the walls, 
capitals, shafts and bases of columns, eic.—and 


had disdained the surface decoration of the halls, 
generally composed of thin stone plaques which 
would be useless to dislodge and place in pieces 
in another construction. The year 1944 signals, in 
the excavations of Madinat al-Zabra*, the begin- 
ning of a new age characterised by the reconstruc- 
tion of halls by means of the preliminary recomposi- 
tion of the decorative plaques and the restoring 
of these plaques on the walls and rebuilt arches. 
While the structure of the reception madjlis was 
rebuilt, excavations were pursued in the same sector 
and there was discovered, in the course of the follow- 
ing years, the whole architectonic entirety of which 
the madjlis was the heart: a vast terrace, delimited 
on the east, south and west by a very thick wall 
fortified with towers; a small Aayr or pavilion 
placed opposite the madjfis and separated from it 
by a large pool; a Zammim or steam bath, and some 
drawing-rooms with courts, staircases and public 
conveniences, According to the epigraphy placed at 
the time in this sector, the magjlis was built by 
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“Abd al-Rabman II] al-Nasit during the years 342-5/ 
953-6, under the direction of his faté Shunayt, 
as was the pavilion, but under the direction of the 
fata, DjaStar (the Diafar b. «Abd al-Rahmán, who 
was to be the hddjib of albHakam II), In 1964, 
Basilio Pavón explored, with the assistance of 
Hernández, the sector corresponding to the site of 
the didmi® of the city, perfectly illustrated in the 
topographical plan of 1924; this building had been 
totally destroyed by the plunderers, but all the 
principal elements of its structure have been identi- 
fied and they will shortly allow for the reconstruction 
of the mosque. At the end of 1969 Hernández 
remained the sole director of excavations, which 
were then concentrated in a new sector located in 
the Western wing of the great Alcazar of al-Zahra? 
and probably belonging to the house of Dia‘far, the 
hadiib mentioned above, Finally, in 1975, on the 
death of the great master oí Hispano-Mcorish art 
Félix Hernández, the direction of the works fell to 
tho architect Rafael Manzano, who has continued 
the enormous task of restoration begun by his 
predecessor, 

The Arab chroniclers and geographers have sup- 
plied us with excellent descriptions of Madinat al- 
Zahra’ and plenty of accounts and pieces of infor- 
mation acquaint us with the motive for its founda- 
tion; the choice of its site; the duration of its con- 
struction; the number of the workmen there, camels, 
mules and the materials and large sums spent on it; 
the palaces, reception halis, outbuildings, baths, 
pools, gardens, barracks, ete., built in its encio- 
sure; the principal wonders contained in its buildings; 
the people who lived there; the bureaucratic serv- 
ices of the state which moved from Cordova to the 
new court; the memorable feasts celebrated in honour 
of the great dignitaries and ambassadors or to recall 
the memory of important events; the twilight of 
the city; and, finally, its destruction and ruin, 
Furthermore, excavations have confirmed for us that 
the foundation of al-Nasir was a dazzling city built. 
within a rectangular rampart which measured 750 m. 
from north to south and 1,500 m. from cast to west, 
flanked by towers regularly spaced. This rampart was 
formed by two walls separated by a corridor, except 
in the central tier of its northern flank, where a 
single wall was defended, it seems, by another ram- 
part placed in from of it up to the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills and attached to the general en- 
closure, The buildings constituting the Alcazar of 
the city— Royal Palace, Civil Headquarters, Military 
Headquarters and prodigious reception halls with 
their secondary annexes—were laid out on stepped 
terraces and adapted to the relief of the lower 
slopes of the mountain and supported by solid reine 
forcing walls. The area occupied by the Alcazar, 
the whole northern sector of the city, was approxi- 
mately 45 hectares, of which only 12 hectares have 
been explored at present, although corresponding to 
the central part of this supreme architectural com- 
plex. Owing to the fact that the unexplored parts 
are, for the moment, greater (33 hectares) than 
those which have been explored, it is still not pos- 
sible to identif the buildings discovered in tecms 
of the documentation supplied by the texts; conse- 
quently, the Arabic names which have beea given to 
these buildings are also gratuitous rather than 
definitive, For the moment we must be satisfied with 
contemplating the exceptional spectacle which, fol 
lowing the most recent work, Madinat al-Zabra? offers 
to the visitor to the ruins: a reception madjlis 
of the 4th/roth century reconstructed with its origin- 
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‘al decoration, whose themes sculpted in stone and 
marble reveal the high degree of experience and 
exquisite artistic sensibility of all the artisans 
who worked for the great Cordovan caliph “Abd al- 
Rahman IIL al-Nasir 
Bibliography: see principally KUKTUBA, and 
also E. García Gómez, Algunas precisiones sobre 
la ruina di la Córdoba omeya, in al-And., xii (1947), 
267-93; idem, Anales palatinos de! califa de Córdoba. 
al-Hakam 1, por “Isã ibn Ahmad al-Räsi, Madrid 
1967, and H. Terrasse, Islam d'Espagne, Paris 1958. 
(M. OcaRA Jiu£nzz) 
MADIRA (4), a dish of meat cooked in sour 
milk, sometimes with fresh milk added, and with 
spices thrown in to enhance the flavour. This dish, 
which Abū Hurayra [g.v] is said to have particularly 
appreciated (see al-Mas‘idl, Murādi, viii, 403 = 
§ 3562, where a piece of poetry in praise of madira 
is cited), must have been quite well sought-after 
in mediaeval times (al-Djabiz, however, does not 
cite it in his K. al-Bukġald’; see nevertheless al- 
Tha*ilibt, Lajaif, 12, tr. C. E. Bosworth, 46), Its 
principal claim to fame comes from al-Hamaghént’s 
al-Makama al-madiriyya (no. 22 in Mubammad ‘Ab- 
ub’s edition), in which ‘Isa b. Hisham records solely 
at the beginning of the magma an occurrence which 
he witnessed and then tells the story, it goes without 
saying, in the mouth of Abu 'I-Fatb al-Iskandarl, 
of an adventure which bad happened previously to 
this last. In effect, this story is the satirical portrait 
of a nouveau riche who invites Abu 'I-Fath to his 
House in order to try some madira, but goes on 
at such length about his skill in acquiring the house 
and other objects, whose praises he sings with 
such a wealth of details that the invited person, 
overwhelmed, takes to flight. Pursued by street ur- 
chins, he hurls a stone which wounds one of these 
last grievously, and spends two years in prison. 
Hence he has vowed never more to cat madira, thus 
explaining why, at the beginning of the makdma, he 
refused a dish of it. 
‘The makdma has been translated into German by 
O. Rescher, in Beitrage sur Magamen-Litteratur, v, 
Leonberg 1013; into Engtish, by W. J. Prendergast, 











The Magámát of Badi* aLZamán al-Hamadhási, | 


Madras 1915 (2nd ed, with Preface by C. E. Bosworth, 
London-Dublin 1973); into Italian, by F. Gabrieli, 
La magima madiriyya di al-Hamadhani, in Rend, 
Lincei, Wh Ser, iv[11-r2 (1949), 509-15; and into 
French by R. Blachére and P. Masnot, Al-Hamadani, 
choix de Magdmét, Paris 1957 (with the title: La 
stance de la madira ou Le parvemi) and by R, Dagorn, 
in IBLA, 153 (1984/1), 113-23. (Ep) 
AL-MADIYYA, ai-MapYA, LewpivA, in French 
Mtoéa, a town of Algeria situated about zoo km./ 
6o miles to the south of Algiers (in lat. 36* zs' o^ N., 
long. z^45' E), at an altitude of 920 m./5,018 ft. 
and on the northern border of the mountainous massif 
which divides the high plateau from the Mittidja. 
Down to the French occupation, it could only be 
reached by a bridle-path over the Muzaya pes 
(979 m//3,270 ft.). The building of a road through 
the gorges of the Chiffa, alongside of which a railway 
runs, has made access to it easier. The town itself is 
built at the foot o! slopes covered with vineyards 
which yield wines of superior quality and orchards 
in which, as a result of the temperate climate, fruit. 
trees grow very well. In the neighbourhood, a number 
of villages have grown up in which the cultivation of 
cereals is combined with that of the vine. There is 
also a fairly busy market, but it is losing in impor- 
tance since the railway has been extended to Djelfa 


at the southern end of the high plateaux. The popu- | 
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lation, which, in 1926, was 13,816, of whom 2,225 
were Europeans, has today increased consider- 
ably. 

Médéa occupies the site of a Roman settlement, 
Lambdia, which A. Pellegrin, Essai sur les noms de 
lieux d'Algérie et de Tunisie, Tunis 1949, 98, proposes 
to connect with the Berber root bd, “to rise, stand 
up". According to Iba Khaldin, “bar, vi, 154, 
tr. ii, 6, this region was inhabited by the Sanhadja 
tribe of the Lamdiyya, whose name survives in the 
ethnic name LemdánI which people originally from. 
Médéa bear. In 349/960, Buluggin b. Ziri [g,.] 
restored and enlarged (but did not “found”, as the 
sources say) the urban complex (see Ibn Kbaldü 
loc. cit.; al-Bakri, Description, 65-6, tr. 136; Yakit, 
iv, 413, sv, Mattidja; H. R. Idris, Zirides, 28 and 
index). We know virtually nothing about the town's 
history, Leo Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 351-2), who, 
having stayed there two months, apparently wanted 
to stay there, and, following him, Marmol, Africa, 
ii, 304, merely tell us that after having belonged 
to the sultans of Tlemcen who kept a garrison 
there, it passed into the hands of the sultans of 
"Tenes, and then of the Turks when the Barbarossas 
[see ‘arOpJ] established themselves in Algiers. 
| Under Hasan Khayr al-Din, Médéa became the 

capital of one of the three provinces (beyliAs) of the 
Regency, the beylik of the south or of Titteri, to 
which at a later date was added the lower valley 
of the Sébaou in Kabylia. Down to about 1770 we 
therefore find the bey of this province alternately 
at Médéa and Bordj-Sébaou, It was not until this 
date that, the region of Sébaou having been in- 
corporated in the Dar al-Sulfi governed by the dey, 
the bey of Titteri settled permanently at Médéa, 
where he was in a better position to control the 
| nomadic tribes of the plateaux. He had, howev 
no authority over the inhabitants of the town itself, 
who were under the authority of a kdhim appointed 
by the agha of Algiers. The population, which did 
not exceed 4,000-5,000, among whom were many 
| Kulughlis [see gur-ogyLu) and Turks retired from 
| the service, became wealthy through its trade with 
| the south. Caravans brought thither the produce 
of the Sahara and also negro slaves, who were sold 
to the citizens of Algiers. 

During the years which followed the capture of 
| Algiers, the French on several occasions (Nov. 1830, 
May 1831, April 1836) occupied Médéa, witbout 
taking permanent possession. ‘Abd al-KAdir [¢.v.] 
| however placed a bey in it and had his ownership 
of it recognised by the treaty of the Tafma. The 
outbreak of hostilities again between the amir 
and the French led to the final occupation of Médéa 
by the latter on 17 May 1840. It was in Médéa that, 
shorily afterwards, the future poet Jean Richepin 
was to be born, 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see F. Pharaon, Notes sur 
les tribus de la subdivision de Média, in R. Afte 
(857); Federmann and Aucapitaine, Notice sur 
Padministration du beylik de Titteri, in ibid. (1869). 

(G. Yver) 














MADJALLA [see MEDJELLE) 

MADJAR, MADJARISTÀN, name given to 
the Hungarians or Magyars and to Hungary 
in the Ottoman period. 


1, IN PRE-OTTOMAN FERIOD 


(1) The names for the Hungarians and 
Hungary in the Arabic and Persian authors 
of the srd-8th/pth-rgth centuries. The earliest 
mention of the Hungarians (Magyars) occurs in 
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the Kitdd al-Aak al-nafisa of Ibn Rusta (Ibu 
Rosteh), written between the years 290-300/903 
12-13 on the basis of the geographical treatise of al- 
Djayhäni (ca. 300 A.H.) who used, in the composition 
of this work, an anonymous historical account dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe and dating 
from the second half of the 3rd/gth century. In this 
source the Hungarians appear with the name of al- 
Madighariyye, e. the Magyars. In this period they 
inhabited the plains adjacent to the Black Sea, 
between the Don and the Lower Danube, their 
eastern neighbours being the powerful Turkish 
tribe of Badjandk (Pechenegs), It was under pressure 
from this tribe that they were compelled to with- 
draw, in ca. 889-92 A.D., into the basin of the 
Carpathians, where they founded a state which 
survived, within its gth-roth century frontiers, 
until the end of the First World War. 

Tt seems that the same Anonymous account of 
the jrd[oth century is also the basis for tho des- 
cription of the country al-Madighariyya (Ar. biléd 
al- Madighariyya) contained in the Kitab al- Masālik 
wa L-mamilik of al-Bakrl (ca. 460/1068). In fact, 
the Hungarians mentioned in this account led a 
nomadic existence, and their territories, situated 
on the Black Sea, bordered on the provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire (Ar. biléd al-Ram). 

A description of the al-Madigheriyya people is 
also found in the Tabi al-hayawan of Sharaf al- 
Zaman Tabir al-Marwazi [q.v] composed in ca. 
5t4/zx20. Analysis of this description reveals that 
the period in question is prior to the years 889-92, 
a period during which the Hungarians were still a 
nomadic people inhabiting the plains of Southern 
Russia, between the rivers *Dünà (Danube, er- 
roneously in the Arabic text Rata), and Ali or 
Etul (Don). The description of al-Madighariyya 
contained in the work of al-Marwazl is also based 
on the treatise of al-Djayhini. 

The anonymous Persian geographical treatise 
entitled Hudad ai-'álam written in 982 A.D. mentions. 
the Hungariens with the name of Modjpkari. Ac- 
cording to the author of the Hudad al-law, the 
country of the Madjghari was situated to the west 
‘of a range of mountains which corresponds to the 
Carpathians and to the north of a Christian people 
called Wanandar. This latter people must be identi- 
fied as the Bulgar tribe of the Onugundurs who, 
in the 6th-7th centuries A.D., occupied the north- 
western Caucasus, in the region of the Kuban. It 
is known from Byzantine sources that, under the 
command of Asparukh, part of this tribe left the 
region of Kuban and travelled towards the Lower 
Danube which it crossed over in 679 A.D., founding 
to the south of this river the Turko-Slavic state of 
the Bulgars, The new arrivals were baptised in 864, 
The information given by the Hudiid al-lam 
concerning the frontiers of the territory of the 
Hungarians is therefore not derived from the Anony- 
mous account of the 3ed/oth century, but from 
another anonymous source composed later, in the 
4th/roth century, after the conquest by the Hunga- 
rians of the Carpathian basin in 889-92 A.D. 

The name Madjghart or rather Madighariyan 
(the plural in Persian of Madjghart) is also found in 
the Zayn al-ebhbar, a Persian historical treatise 
composed in the years 44r-4/1048-52 by Gardlil 
(or Gurdézl). Gardict considers this people to be 
Turkish. In the paragraph of the Zayn al-akhbir 
devoted to the Madighariyia, Gardizi bas used two 
different sources, these being the Anonymous 
account of the srdjgth century compiled by al- 
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Djayháni and an anonymous source of the 4th/toth 
century, the same one that was used by the author 
of the Hudad alilam. The Bulgars of the Danube 
are here called Nandar. 

In his Tabd'it al-hayawdm al-Marwazl also calle 
the Hungarians (whom he knew still in their ancient 
homeland to the north of the Black Sea, between 
two rivers which may be identified as the Don 
and the Danube) a/-Madjgkariyya. He considers this 
people as being of Turkish origin. Like Ibn Rusta, 
he too has taken his account concerning the Hunga- 
rians from the Anonymous account, the work dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe compiled 
by al-Djaybáni. 

The name aj-Madjghariyya is also found in the 
Takwim al-buldén, a geographical work by Abu 
"I-Fidà' (d. 732/1331), ín a passage probably derived 
from the Kitab al-Masaiik wa I-mamélih of al-Bakrl, 
For this reason this author calls the capital of the 
said people Madighari. 

In another passage of his Takwim al-buldin, Abu 
‘L-Fida? also mentions the Magyars under another 
form of this name, se. Mádjár. According to this 
passage, the people in question lived, alongside 
the Serbs (Ar. al-Sarb), the Vlachs (Ar. pl. al-Awlak) 
and other “infidel” (Christian) peoples in mountains 
called Kashkà Tágh (Kaghka-Dagl), where the 
Danube (Ar. Tuna) has its source and which may 
be identified with the Carpathians, linked to the 
Alps on one side and to the mountains of the Balkan 
Peninsula on the other. 

In his cosmographical treatise entitled Kitab 
Nukhbat al-dahr fi ‘Sadj@ib al-barr wa 'I-babr, al- 
Dimashķi (d. 727/1327) also mentions the Madjir 
or Hungarian people among the tribes inhabiting 
the territories situated on the tributaries of Makr 
al-Şakāliba wa 'I-Ras (here, the Danube and the 
Tisza, wrongly considered as tributaries of the 
Dnieper), Besides the Midjir, al-Dimashki also 
mentions among these tribes the Baghkird, which he 
takes to be a separate people but which was, as 
will be demonstrated below, simply another name 
given to the Hungarians by the mediaeval Arab 





geographers. 

The Arabic and Persian names al-Madjghariyya, 
Madighari, Madjghariyin and Mádjár produce 
the Finno-Ugrian ethnonyra Magyar which is also 
known from mediaeval European sources. Thus 
ior example, the Byzantine author Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (writing in 949-52) mentions among. 
the Hungarians who were settled in the basin of 
the Middle Danube, a clan called Meyepy (Hungarian 
Megyer). The Hungarian chronicler Simon of Kéza 
{writing in 1282-5) states in his Gesta Hungarorum 
that the ancestor of the Hungarians bore the name 
of Mogor, It may further be noted that in the Gesta 
Hungarorum of the Hungarian author called Belae 
regis Notarius (ca. 1200), the territory occupied 
by the Hungarians before their arrival in the Carpa- 
thian basin (889-92) bore the name of Dentumogor 
(Hungarian Doutd magyar). The second part of this 
mame, ie. -ogor, corresponds to the name of the 
ancestor of the Hungarians according to Simon of 
Kéza, while the first part, ie, Dentu-, seems to be 
the origin of the name of Dana, known from the 
Kitéb al-Buldan of Ton al-Fakth (290/902) as being 
that of the territory situated on the Lower Don, and 
also the name of Tanat, mentioned in a letter of 
the Khazar king Joseph in the roth century A.D, 
The Italian geographical charts of the r3th-r4th 
centuries call this region Thanatia, 

The second name by which the Arab geographers 


xor 


of the 4th-8th/roth-rgth centuries designated the | 
Hungarians was that of Bashkirs. The latter were 
in fact a Turkish tribe which had lived, since the 
3rdjoth century if not earlier, in the territory cor- 
responding to the old Russian provinces of Penza 
they had nothing in common with 
the Hungarians, who spoke and still speak a Finno- 
Ugrian language. Thus the use of the name Bashkirs 
to denote the Hungarians (in addition to the correctly- 
named Turkish Bashkirs) is an enigma which has 
yet to be solved, despite the efforts of numerous 
historians and linguists, Hungarian and others. 
The Turkish Baghkirs were called Bashiird by the 
mediaeval Arab authors (thus for example in the 
worl of Ibn Fadlin (g.v.J, ca, 310/922). The same, or 
analogous, names were also used by the Arab ge- 
ographers to denote the Hungarians, 

‘The first Arab author to give the Hungarians the 
name of Baghkirs wa: "Masfüdt (d. 345/956). 
Describing in his Muradj al-dhahab the war fought 
by the Hungarians and their allies the Pechenegs 
against the Byzantines in the years 320-32/932 to 
43-4, this author denotes the Hungarians by two 
different but related names, these being Badighird 
and *Bazkirda, making of them two different, 
though kindred, peoples. 

In his Kitd® Masdlik al-mamalik, al-Iscakhet 
also uses the name Basdjirt to denote both the true 
Bashkirs and the Hungarians. The Basdiirt/(true} 
Baghkirs lived, according to this geographer, be- 
tween the Oghuz-Turks (al-Ghuziyya) and the Balgars 
of the Kama (Bulghar), under the domination of 
the latter, while the Basdjirt/Hungarians were based 
in the vicinity of al-Ram, ie. of the Byzantine em- 
pire, They were neighbours to the Badjanik or | 
Pechenegs who lived at this time between the Don | 
and the Lower Danube, The work of al-Istakhri | 
was the principal source for the geographical treatise 
of Ibn Hawkal entitled Kitab al- Masalik tea 'I-mama- 
Hk ox Kitab Strat al-ard (first edition prior to 356) 
967, second edition in ca. 367/977, definitive version 
in ca, 378/988), which likewise mentions the Hunga- 
rians under the name of Basdiirt. 

‘The name of Basbkirs (written Bágkghird) as that 
of the inhabitants of the country called Unbariyya 
(Hungary) is also encountered in the work of the 
Arab traveller and writer ABO Hamid al-Andalust 
al-Gharnat! (d. 565/t:69-70) called al-Mu‘rib San 
bad ‘adia’ib ai-Maghris. He arrived in Unkariyya 
in s45/1150-1, stayed three years and left the country 
jn. 47/1153, leaving behind his eldest son who had 
married the daughters of local Muslims. This same 
author provides another description of Hungary 
im his second work, the Tuhfat al-albāb. In this 
latter book, the Hungarians bear the name of 
Bashghiird. 

In his Mu'djam al-budàn, Yiküt (d. 626/1229) 
likewise calls the Hungarians and their country 
Bashghirdiyya or Bashkirs. This writer met a group 
of Bashghirdiyya at Halab (Aleppo) in Syria. Yakat 
also mentions, in this account, the European name 
of Hungary as al-Hunkar (al-Hungat), 

Ibn Sadd al-Maghribl (d. 685/1286) divides the 
Hungarians into two different nations: al-Baskkird 
(Bashkirs) who are, according to him, Muslim Turks 
and who live to the south of the river Düma (correctly 
Daina, in Hungarian Dina—Danube) and al-Hungar 
who are Christians. He does not appreciate that the 
Baghgüird and al-Hunkar are one people which is 
divided only by religion. Ibn Sasd's great geographi- 
cal work in which these ideas are contained was used 
by Abu 'I-Fidà? in his Takwi al-buldan. 
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The Arab cosmographer Abd Shams Abn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Dimashk! (d. 727/1327) also mentions, in 
his Nukhbat ab-dahr fi *adjá*ib al-barr wa "I-bahr, 
the Basbghird people which he locates in soutl 
eastern Europe alongside the Mádjár or Hungarians. 
He does not appreciate that they are in fact the same 
people. Possibly al-Dimashig intended ia this fashion. 
to distinguish the Muslim Hungarians from the 
Christian Hungarians, as Iba Sa‘id al-Maghribi 
had done. 

In his Athar al-bildd, the Arab cosmographer al- 
Karwin (d. 683/r283) also mentions the Muslim 
Hungarians whom he calls Bashghirt. 

The Persian writers of the Mongol period also use 
the name of Bashkirs to denote Hungary and the 
Hungarians, Thus for example, in the Didmi al- 
fawartkh of Rasid al-Din (d. 718/1318) these 
Bashkirs are mentioned, alongside the As (Yast 
Alans of the Russian chronicles) the Uriis (Russians), 
the Cerkes, the Kiptak and the Kelar (in otber 
words, Christian Hungarians, see below) among the 
subjects of these descendants of Čingiz Khin who 
dominated the western portion of his empire. 

Tt has been stated above that al-Bakri uses the 
term al-Madighariyya in hìs Küäb al-Masálih wa 
'L-mamálik to denote the Hungarians at the time 
when they were still leading a nomadic existence 
on the shores of the Black Sea (before 889-92). 
However, to describe the Hungarians as established, 
after the year 892 A.D., in the Carpathian basin, 
he employs two other terms which he has taken 
from the account of the Jewish merchant and travel- 
Jer from Tortosa in Spain Ibràhlm b. Yackab al- 
Turtüsh (355/96:-6) [q.v], these being al-Unal 
(gen. pl. al-Ungaliyyin) and al-Turk (pl. al-Alràk). 
Leaving aside, for the moment, this last-mentioned 
name, which wil! be discussed below, the ethnonym 
al-Unkalilal-Unkaliyyin deserves attention. Now, 
Thrabim b. Ya‘kib mentions this tribe in a brief 
list of the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, 
between the * Tuduskhiyyin (Germans) on the one 
side and the Badjdndkiyye (Pechenegs), al-Ris 
(Russians) and Khazars on the other, and stresses 
that all these peoples speak Slavic, in view of their 
close connections with the Slavs, Kunik, the first 
commentator on that part of the geographical 
work of al-Bakrl which deals with Central Asia 
and with Eastern and Central Europe, had already 
identified the Undaliyyin with the Hungarians, a 
conclusion also admitted by F. Westberg and T. 
Kowalski. The reason for this identification has been 
confirmed by the information concerning al-Un- 
haliyyin found in the chapters of al-Bakri's Kitab al 
Masálik wa-'l-mamálik which were unknown until 
edited, very recently, by Abdurrahman Ali El- 
Hajji (Beirut 1387/1963). One such mention is 
contained in the paragraph intitled Dhikr balad 
al-Unkaliyyin which also seems to belong to the 
account by Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib. Now, according to 
the paragraph in question, we are dealing here with 
a Turkish tribe (djins) settled in proximity to the 
Slavs, between the land of Buwayra (Bavaria) and 
the kingdora of Büyaslàw, i.e. Boleslas I of Bohemia 
(935-67 A.D.). According to the same passage, the 
Russians were the neighbours of al-Ungaliyytn to the 
orth, the Pechenegs to the east and the Bulgars 
to the south. There is no doubt that this localisation 
favours the identification of al-Unkaliyyin with 
the Hungarians. Al-Bakri also mentions another 
ethnonym written in a similar fashion, aL-Inkilish. 
It is cited in a paragraph of the Kitab al-Masalik 
wa’l-mamélik intitled Bilid ljrandja ("Land of 
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the Franks"). According 1o al-Bakrl, tliese al- | 
Inkilish belonged to the al-Madjas (q.0.] (in this case 
Danes and Norwegians) who were neighbours of the 
Slavs (in fact, the Slavic tribe of the Obodrites who 
formerly lived in what is now Mecklenburg were 
neighbours of the Danes on the south-eastern side). 
Now, these al-Inkilish had nothing to do with the 
Hungarians; it is more likely that they were the 
English who, shortly before the time of al-Bakri, 
lived under Danish domination (1012-42). The name 
al-Unkaliyyin belongs to the same group of names 
for the Hungarians as the Old Slavic Ugri (Ungri), 
the Byzantine Ungroi, the Latin Hungari, Cngari, 
Ungare, Hungaria und Ungaria and the Polish 
Wegry (pronounced Wengzy). AI! these names derive | 
from that of Onogur, 2 nomadic Turkish people 
known from Latin and Byzantine sources of the 6th 
century A.D. As for the transformation of the 
phoneme r to # in the names Unkalt < Ungari, this 
is not an isolated phenomenon in the Hungarian 
language, In fact, the Germano-Latin proper name | 
Gerard became Gellert in Old Hungarian (reth 
century). 

In the Kitāb Nuzhat al-mushtāk, al-ldris?’s geo- 
graphical treatise composed in Sicily in 548/1154, 
Hungary bears the name Unkaríyya, which probably 
represents the Latin Ungaria or even the Italian 
Ungheria. 

Belonging to the same groups of names is also 
Unküriyya (for * Unguria or *Onoguria), the name 
for Hungary employed by Aba Hamid al-Andatust 
al-Ghamati in his al-Mu‘rib. The name of the 
inhabitants of Hungary was, in this treatise, as has 
been observed above, Bashehird. | 

One of the names for the Hungarians employed 
by Váliüt is al-Hunkar (for Hungar), a name derived. 
from the Latin * Hungari), Another orthography of 
this ethnonym is al-Hunkar (* Hungari); it is 
employed by Ibn Sadd al-Maghrib (d. 685/1286) 
in the extract from his great geographical treatise 
used by Abu 'I-Fida’, 

Besides al-Unkalifal-Unkaliyyin, Ibrübim b. 
‘Ya‘kiib also uses, to denote the Hungarians, another 
name, al-Turk (pl. al-Atrdk) “the Turks", It seems 
that the term was borrowed by this author from the 
Byzantines. In fact, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
who was writing some fifteen years before Ibrahim 
b, Yatkab, calls the Hungarians Turkoi and their 
country situated in the Carpathian basin Turkia. 

To be mentioned finally is a wholly isolated 
nomenclature, this being Kelar or Kilar, which | 
concludes the list of names for the Hungarians 
and Hungary used by the Muslim geographers, 
historians and travellers of the srd-Bthjoth-rth 
centuries. This nomenclature is mentioned several 
times in Rashid al-Din's Diami* al-fawdrih as the 
name of a people mentioned with the Bashkirs, the 
As (Alans, Russian Yasl), the Uris (Russians), the 
Cerkes and the Kipéak among the subjects of the 
descendants of Cingiz Khan. In all probability, these | 
Kelar or Kilar are nothing other than the subjects 
of the Airdly (Hungarian, “king") of Hungary. This 
‘Hungarian word was already known to al-Gharniti, | 
who had heard it during his stay in Hungary iu | 
1351-3 and who wrote it in his Mu‘rid as Rail | 
instead of *A. rali, It is possible that by the name | 
Kelar/Kilar, Rashid al-Din understands the Christian | 
‘Hungarians, while he denotes the Muslim Hungarians 
with the term Basktirs. 

(2) The Hungarian Muslims in the 3rd- | 
&th/oth-14th centuries. Itseems that the most. 
ancient Muslim elements which may be identified | 
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among the Hungarians appeared as carly as the 
second half of the srd/oth century, thus in the period 
when the tribes constituting the Hungarian federa- 
tion were still leading a nomadic existence between 
the Don and the Lower Danube, as neighbours and 
allies of the great Turkish state of the Khazars 
igu], whose capital Atil [gs] or Itil was situated 
close to the estuary of the Volga. The population 
of this state, which was of a heterogeneous nature, 
included, among others, numerous Muslim groups, 
among which were pure Khazars, partially Islamised, 
according to the Arab chronicles, from the 8th century 
A.D. onwards, Iranian Muslims of the Sarmatian 
tribe of Arsiyya (ancient Aorsi) who formed the 
guard of the Khazar Khagans, Kh"árazmians, and 
finally a great number of Muslim traders, of very 
diverse origins, who lived in the Khazar capital 
where there were mosques and Kupān schools. 
According to the Risdla of Ibn Fadlán, there was in 
Atil a Friday mosque, and the leader of the local 
Muslinis was one of the pages of the king of the Kha- 
zars, According to al-Istakhri, there were in Atil 
10,000 Muslim inhabitants and thirty mosques. 
Similarly, in the Khazar city of Samandar (situated 
in what is now Daghistin) there were Muslims and 
mosques, The Khazar state and the heterogeneous 
population of this empire exerted a great social and 
cultural influence on the tribes of the Hungarian 
(Magyar) federation, especially at the time when 
this federation was joined, in the second half of the 
‘oth century A.D., by the great rebel Khazar tribe 
known as Kabars (or Kavars) which took flight 
following an abortive revolt against the Khazar 
Khagan. Tt is known from the De administrando 
imperio of Constantine Porphyrogenitus that the 
Kabars played a leading role in the organisation of 
the Magyar federation and that they were at the 
head of this federation at the time when the Hunga- 
rians decided on the conquest of the Carpathian 
basin. It is also more than likely that this tribe, 
which no doubt included both Jewish and Khazar- 
Muslim elements, was the one joined by groups of 
Acisiyya and of Muslim Kharazmians, as well as 
more or less numerous groups of Muslim traders 
from Atil aud Samandar and the neighbouring 
provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, But it should 
be stresse¢ that all of this is only a conjecture which 
requires verification, 

‘The earliest substantiated information concerning 
the presence of Muslim elements in the midst of the 
Magyar federation, at least in the context of written 
sources, does not appear until the first half of the 
4th/roth century, some four decades after the 
Hungarians had conquered the land situated on tho 
Midde Danube and the Tisza which subsequently 
became historic Hungary. 

The first written information telling of Muslims 
living among the Hungarians in historical Hungary 
comes from alMas‘d?'s Muridj, in which he refers 
to the subject in his description of the war waged 
by the Mayyars in alliance with the Pechenegs 
against Byzantium in 320-32/932 to 943-4. The 
Pechenegs, who at this period were leading a nomadic 
existence between the Don, the lower Danube and 
the Carpathians, are denoted in the Murüdj al- 
dhahab by the twofold uame Badjandk and Badjand, 
and the Hungarians (Magyars) are called here by 
two different names, Badjghird and "Bazkirda. 
Among these two tribes there lived, if al-Mas‘ad! 
is to be believed, numerous Muslims divided into 
two quite different groups. To the first of these 
groups belonged the Muslim traders who came from 
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the land of the Khazars, also from Ardabil, from 
Bab al-Abwab (Derbend) and from other places 
situated within the ‘Abbisid caliphate, while the 
other found its recruits among the Hungarians 
and Pechenegs proper who had been converted to 
Islam, In addition, it should not be forgotten that 
among the Magyars who had come to Hungary from 
the steppes of southern Russia and among the Peche- 
hegs immigrants to this country there were also 
Iranian Muslims, including Kh*arazmians and 
probably also Arsiyya, descendants of the ancient 
Aorsi and kinsmen of the Alans. At all events, the 
 Khrárarmians appeared in Hungary in large numbers 
at least as early as the rrth century A.D., at which 
time they are mentioned for the first time in Latin 
sources emerging from Hungary. As for the Muslim 
traders who came from the land of the Khazars and 
the provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and who 
lived, in the first half of the 4th/roth century, 
‘among the Hungarians and Pechenegs, these were so 
numerous that, according to al-Mas‘id!, they were 
able to form the entire vaguard of the “Turkish” 
army, that is, the allied Pechenegs and Hungarians, 
in the war against the Byzantines, 

Furthermore, the Hungarians living in the Car- 
pathian basin during the 4th/roth century maintained 
political and economic relations with lands situated 
to the south of the Caucasus and belonging to the 
‘Abbasid caliphate where their kinsmen lived. In | 
fact, ater the arrival of the Pechenegs in the steppes 
of southern Russia, the Hungarians, displaced by 
them, split into two parts, of which the first with- 
drew, in 889-92, towards the Midde Danube and 
the Tisza, while the second, less numerous, made 
its way towards the south-east in the direction of 
Transcaucasia, This is known from Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus who, in his De adminisirando 
imperio calls this second Hungarian group Sabartoi 
asphaloi; they were settled, according to this author, 
“in the lands of Persia", These Sabartoi asphaloi 
(the meaning of the second part of the title, asphaloi, 
remains obscure) are known in the Armenian chron- 
ides by the name of Sevord-ik* (the termination | 
~ik is the sign of the plural in Armenian) and among 
the Arab historians of the 3rd-sth/oth-zoth centuries 
by the name of al-Sdwardiyya (al-Balàdhur]) or 
that of al-Siyawardiyya (al-Mas‘Id!), According to 
the latter author, the tribe in question lived on the 
banks of the river Kur, on the frontiers of Adhar- 
bidjan and Georgia. Al-Baladhürl knew them, fur- 
thermore, immediately before the year 279/692. | 
According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the | 
‘Hungarians established in the Carpathian basin often 
sent merchants to visit these Sutarioi asphaloi, | 
who sometimes returned to Hungary with official | 
messages. Little is known concerning the religion 
professed by the Sabartoi asphalof but it is most | 
likely that, living under Muslim domination, they 
were exposed to the influence of Islam. 

The second author writing in Arabie who tells of 
the existence of Muslims in Hungary is Ibrahim 
b. Ya*küb. In the course of a visit to the countries | 
of Central Europe, this traveller made his way as 
ísr as Prague (Ar. F.rügha) and he describes, 
among other things, tho commercial life of the city. 
‘According to him, among the foreign merchants who 
came to this city from Hungary, besides the "Turks", 
ite, Hungarians proper, there were also Jews and | 
(alt) at-islém, ic, Muslims. i 

According to a passage in the Hungarian chroniclo 
known as the Anonymi gesta Hungarorum composed 
in 1196-1203, there arrived in Hungary, during the | 
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reign of the prince Taksony (2955-972 A.D.), a 
group of Ishmaelites, i.e. Muslims, originally from 
terra Bular (Bulgaria), ted by two semi-legendary 
figures, these being Billa (Ar. Bi 'Ilah ?) and Boesu( ?) . 
The majority of scholars who have studied this prob- 
lem are of the opinion that the reference here is to 
Bulgaria of the Kama, a land which had been 
islamised several decades before. However, it is not 
impossible that the source used by the Anonymi 
gesta Hungarorum relates here rather to Bulgaria 
‘of the Danube, where there were numercus Muslims 
from as early as the middle of the oth century A.D. 
Tn fact, a letter exists written by Pope Nicholas 
in the year 866, in which he orders the extirpation 
of the Saracens in Bulgaria of the Danube. The 
Bulgars of the Danube were a Turkish tribe, sister 
of the Bulgars of the Kama who settled to the south 
of the Lower Danube in 679 A-D., and soon adopted 
the Slavic language. 1t is interesting that the name 
of a settlement of people from terra Bular, aceordiug 
to the Anonymi gesta. Hungarorum, bears the name 
of Pest (read Peht) which is without any doubt of 
Slavo-Bulgar origin and signifies "furnace"; it is 
today a quarter of Budapest, capital of Hungary. 

Tt seems that after the conversion of Hungary 
to Christianity, which took place during the reign 
of King Stephen I (997-1038), one group of Hungarian 
Muslims ostensibly adopted the Christian faith 
‘while remaining, in reality, crypto-Muslim, Prominent 
among this group were the Kh ¥razmians (in Hunga- 
ian, Káliz who will be considered below. 

Tu mediaeval Latin documents and in the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles written in Latin, the Muslims 
of Hungary are known by numerous names, which 
may be divided into four main categories, as follows: 

(a) Saraceni lin the years 1206, r231, 123%), 
Suracenos Ismadlitas (1233), also Sarateni, in 
Hung. Szerecsen “Saracens”, This is how the Latin 
sources emanating from Western Europe denoted the 
Muslim Arabs, These aie also the Sarakenoi of the 
Byzantine sources. It is stated, for example, in the 
De administrando imperio that the Sarakenoi were 
a people who follower “the false prophet Mouameth"”. 
‘The aristocratic Hungarian family Seereczen is known 
from documents dating from as early as the years 
1138, ca. 1165, 1215 and 1222. 

(b) Ismadiitae (year 1233), Hysmaclitae (1192), 
Hysmarhelitac (1222), “Tshmaelites". These are the 
descendants of Ismi‘tl, son of Abraham who was, 
according to Arab sources, the progenitor of the 
Arabs, According to the work of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, a *Visaros (in the ms, incorrectly 
written Zinaros), Arabic Nizár, descendant of 
Tsm34l, was “father of all the Sarakenoi", It is not 
impossible that by the naine of Ismaélitac the ancient 
Latin sources of Hungary specifically designated 
mot the Muslim Arabs, but the Islamised Pechenegs 
who had settled in Hungary (to be further considered 
below). 1f this is the case, the ancient Hungarians 
followed the view of the ancient Russians who 
considered (as emerges from the chronicle of Nestor, 
beginning of the r2th century A.D), that the 
Pechenegs, as well as the Oghuz Turks ("Torki"), 
the Turkémans and the Comans (Polovts) were 
descended from the Biblical IsmA"L In addition, 
the term "Ishmaelites" in certain Hungarian docu- 
ments written in Latin also designated other groups 
of Muslims, It is known for example that the Hys- 
maelilae mentioned in a document of the Hungarian 
king Emeric in 1196, written on the occasion of the 
market at Eszek (the dormer county of Valki, 
currently Osijek on the lower Drava in Yugoslavia) 
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were not Pechenegs, but rather Kilir or Khwar | estuary of the Volga and near the Caspian Sea, which 


mians. 

(c) Bissermini, Bezzermini, Bisirmani, Bexermen, 
Humrmas. This is the transcription, in ancient 
"Hungarian documents written in Latin, of the 
Hungarian word Bósxórmény "Muslim". This is 
not the only usage of the word in Central and Eastern. 
Europe. In fact, it is found in Polish, in Old Czech 
and in Russian, where the words bisurman (busur- 
man), besermen and basurmam (busurman) signify 
“Muslim”. It is interesting to note that John Plano 
Carpini, the famous envoy of Pope Innocent IV to 
the Khan of the Mongols (1245-7), also mentions 
in his work a people which be calls Bésermini, 
correctly identified by I. Hrbek with the Kh*iriz- 
mians living on the lower reaches of the Ami-Darya. 
‘Thus it is not impossible that the Bisernini of Hunga- 
ry may also be identified, at least in part, with the 
Hungarian Kh™arazmians. However, in two Hunga- 
rian vocabularies composed in ca, 1400, the terms 
Y emaelila and bezerman and ismaeliticus do not refer 
to any ethnic group but indicate the Muslims 
general. It should further be added that the name 
Böszörmény is attested in numerous Hungarian 
toponyms, in four or five administrative districts 
of Hungary, within its historical limits, and also 
in certain mediaeval documents, For example, 
a document of 248, ville Nogbosermen (in Hung; 
Nagy Bószórmény "the great Bészérmény") is 
name of a village situated to the east of the middle 
Tisza, in the district of Nyir (Nyr). 

(d) Caliz [year 111), Kales (1156), Qualis (1156], 
Kualez (1212), modern Hungarian Kális, in the 
German chronicles Kotsel, Cozlones, Kolizens. 
Tazmians". This name was mentioned for the first 
time in Hungarian sources in a Latin document of 
the year tri, where there is a reference to people 
called “in Hungarian” Calis. The Byzantine equiva- 
Tent of this name is Khalisici, According to the 
Byzantine historian John Kinnamos (writing 
1150-65), this people was subject to the King of 
Hungary and, in the middle of the r2th century, 
4s auxiliaries of the Hungarians, fought alongside 
the Dalmatians against the army of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus. The opinions of this 
historian regarding the religion of the Kialisios 
are very confused; in one place he considers this 
people as being of Persian (i.e. Islamic) religion, 
while in another passage he states that they professed 
the Mosaic faith. The Hungarian name of Kdliz, us 
well as the Byzantine denomimation of Khalisioi 
corresponds to that of Kivalis! which was the old- 
Russian term for the Kh*arazmians and Kh¥arazm; 
it is encountered for example in the Russian chronicle 
of Nestor composed at about the beginning of the 
rath century. The Hungarian name of the Khwaraz- 
mians is also found in that of al-Kkazay al-kkalis, 
"the Khacar-Khalis", an ethnic group identical 
to the Khvarazmians which lived, according to al- 
lgtakhri and Ibn Hawkal, in the western part of 
Khazar (Atil), capital of the Khazar realm, with the 
king of this state and his army, The Kh™arazmians- 
Khalis appeared in the Khazar realm prior to the Sth 
century A.D. In fact, the bishop of Khowalés is 
mentioned in a list of bishops composed before the 
year 787 A.D. These were the bishops subject to 
the metropolitan of Doros in the Crimea, and the 
list probably includes all the bishops of the Khazar 
empire, The bishop of Khowalés is placed here imme- 
diately after that of Astel, ie. the Khazar capital 
Atil. According to Kulakovsky and Vasiliev, Kioualés 
was a town situated in the Khazar realm, near the 







































bore, in the chronicle of Nestor, the name of Khoalins- 
Kot morc, "the sea of Khvalinsk” (it was perhaps the 
eastern part of the Khazar capital, of which the 
western part was called Aste! (Ati). A section of 
the Kh*árazmíans of the of the Khazar realm had 
probably joined, prior to the years 889-92, along with 
the Khazar tribe of the Kabars or Kavars, the Hun- 
garian (Magyar) federation and settled in historic 
Hungary after the conquest of this land by the 
Magyars. It seems furthermore likely that another 
group of Khazar Kh¥arazmians joined the Pechenegs. 
In fact, al-Bakeri says that in his time (t068 A.D.) 
there were among the Muslim Pechenegs (of which 
the main bulk was then leading a nomadic existence 
in the steppes of South Russia) considerable numbers 
of al-Kħawäliş (al-Khvalis), that is to say, of Khwaraz- 
mians. This was the name given by the Pechenegs, 
says al-Bakrl, to [Muslim] foreigners, slaves who 
had come to them from Constantinople or from other 
lands. ‘The Pechenegs gave them tho choice of staying 
in their country, where they could marry their 
daughters, or of leaving for another country of their 
choice. It may be added furthermore that Anna 
Comnena mentions, in her Alerd, a Pecheneg 
chief named Kalis, Nor should it be forgotten that 
the ancestors on the maternal side of the great 
aristocratic Pecheneg-Hungarian family Aba, which 
ave Hungary the king Samuel Aba (ro41-7) were, 
according to the Hungarian chronicles, of Kbváraz- 
mian origin (de gente Corosmina, de Corosminis oria). 

tls certain that a number of Hungarian Muslims 
became Christians at the time of the conversion of 
Hungary to Christianity which took place during 
the reign of King Stephen 1 (997-1038). But sub- 
sequently, these converts reverted in part to their 
former religion, Such was the situation towards the 
cnd of the rth century. This is known from the 
resolutions of the Hungarian Diet held at Szabolcs 
in 1092 during the reign of King Ladislas the Holy 
(cap. 9), which decreed that those Muslims who, 
after being baptised, reverted to Islam and were 
again performing the rites of this religion, must be 
removed to other villages. The successor to Ladislas 
the Holy, King Coloman IIl (rogs-rrr4), was also 
the author of an edict containing resolutions directed 
against the Muslims. This was furthermore the time 
of the First Crusade, and it is easy to understand 
the hostility of the Hungarian clergy and Christian 
aristocracy towards Muslims in general in this period, 
According to the decree in question, all Ishmaelites 
caught in the act of performing their religious rites 
were to be taken belore the king's tribunal, and a 
part of their property was to be forfeited to the 
one who had denounced them, According to the same 
decree, the inhabitants of Ishmaelite villages must 
build, in the middle of each village, a church which 
was to be maintained by the local Mustims. Besides 
this, half of these Ishmaelltes must leave the village 
in question and settle in purely Christian villages 
in order to become assimilated with the local Chris- 
tians. Tt was envisaged by the king that this scheme 
would lead to the conversion of these people to 
Christianity. Accordingly to another resolution 
of this decree, the Ishmaelites must give their 
daughters in marriage to Christians and, if enter- 
taining Christian guests, must eat with them only 
pork. Obviously, this last requirement constituted 
à violation of one of the sternest prohibitions of the 
Muslim faith. Nevertheless, in spite of the decrees 
of Ladistas the Holy and Coloman III, a large number 
of the Ishinaelites of Hungary remained faithful 
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to Islam. It is even the case that in the r2th century 
there took place a major expansion of this religion. 
in Hungary, especially during the reign of King 
Géza II (1141-61) who was, according to the account 
of the Arab traveller al-Gharnatl, a good friend of 
the Hungarian Muslims. 

Tt is to this latter individual, both scholar and 
traveller, that there is owed an important illustration 
of the situation and the life of the Muslims in Hungary 
towards the middle of the 6th/r2th century. AbO 
Hárnid al-Andalusf al-Gharnàtl was born in the neigh- 
"bourhood of Grenada in 473/roBo-8r and left his 
native country for good in soo[roo6-7, travelling 
to Egypt and subsequently to Syria to study there 
and to learn hadith, In 516/r123-4, he left Syria and 
made his way to Baghdid, where he stayed for some 
time as a guest of Ibn Hubayra al-Shaybini (9.».] 
the eminent statesman, general, scholar and future 
vizier of the €Abbiisid caliph al-Muktaff; this politi 
clan became his protector and patron. Later, in 
524-5/1430-1, Abd Hamid travelled to Persia, to 
the Caucasus and subsequently to Kh™arazm, a 
land which he visited three times. Later, he travelled 
from this country (which had for many years main- 
tained close relations with the land of the Volga), 
to Sagjsin or Saksin, a large Turkish commercial 
town situated on the lower reaches of the Volga. 
It seems that he settled there in s2s/rr3r and 
stayed for some twenty years until 545/r150. It is 
known that he possessed a house there and had 
concubines and sons. During his stay in Sadjsin, he 
made 2 journey to Bulghar on the Volga, where he 
was seen in 530/t135-6. In $45/t150-st, Aba Hamid 
made his way to Bighghird, in Hungary, passing 
through the town of Bulghir and subsequently 
embarking on the Nahr al-Sakdliba or “River of 
the Slavs” (this name is to be taken as covering 
a whole system of rivers, including the upper Vol 
its tributary the Oke, the Desna, tributary of th 
upper Dnieper, and finally the Dniepr itself, probably 
as far up as Kiev). Subsequently, he travelled to- 
wards the south-west, passing through South Russia, 
and arrived, having crossed the Carpathians, in 
Hungary, Aba Hamid’s stay in the latter country 
lasted three years, until 1153. In this year he left 
Hungary, making his way to the town of Ghirkiinan 
(* Mankermán or Kiev) and later to Sadjstn, On this 
occasion, the king of Hungary entrusted to him the 
mission of recruiting Turkish archers from South 
Russia and Sagjsin for his army. In 549/t154-5, 
Abü Hamid left the town of Sadisin for good with 
the object of making the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
travelled to Baghdad. During his second stay in the 
capital of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, he composed his 
al-Mu'rib San bag Sadjd'ih al-Maghrib, which 
contains a rich store of information concerning 
Eastern and Central Europe and, inter alia, a long 
description of Hungary and of South Russia. In 
$66/rt6z, he travelled to al-Mawsil, where he com- 
posed, the following year, his second work, the 
Tulfatal-albib, a work which also contains a consider- 
able quantity of information concerning Eastern 
Europe and Hungary, Later, towards the end of his 
life, he went to Syria where he stayed for five years 
(560-5/1165 to 1169-70), in Aleppo and subsequently 
in Damascus, where he died at the age of eighty. 

Abi Himid’s descriptions of Hungary contained 
in the Afu'rib and ín the Tula are very important 
and factual, and they reveal some extremely in- 
teresting details. The account here will be limited 
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stated above, for three years, knew very well the 
Muslim milieu of this land, one to which he was 
joined by personal links; in fact, bis eldest son Hamid, 
who had accompanied his father on his journey to 
Hungary and had settled in the country, married 
the daughters of two Jocal Muslim dignitaries and 
stayed in Hungary after his father's departure for 
the Orient in rrsi. According to al-Mu'rib, there 
were in Hungary two distinct types of Muslims, 
these being the awldd al-Maghariba “descendants 
of the people of the West" and auld al-KA*aras- 
miyyin “descendants of the Khärazmians”, In the 
case of the first of these groups, their name al- 
Magháriba ("the Maghribis") remains mysterious. 
It is true that Abd Hamid speaks of the existence 
of "sons of the Arabs of tho Moghrib" (arlád al- 
‘Arab min al-Maghrib) at Sadjsin on the Volga, an 
important East European commercial centre, which 
could be true, especially as these people professed, 
according to this author, the Malik law school like. 
the true Maghribis; but in another passage of al- 
Mu‘rid, he gives the name of abng’ al-Maghdriba 
“sons of al-Maghariba’’ to people with no connection 
whatsoever with true Maghribls. In the second case, 
it is a question of some thousands of people living 
in the vicinity of *Mankermin “Kiev” who had 
“the appearance of Turks, spoke the Turkish language 
and shot their arrows like Turks". According to 
this passage of ai-Mu'ríb, the Maghariba of the 
neighbourhood of Kiev also bore the name of Badjana, 
meaning Pechenegs (it may be recalled, in fact 
that one of the two names given to the Pechenegs 
by al-Mas‘iel was Badjand, without final -R). Thus 
it appears that the Magháriba of Hungary were 
identical to the al-Maghiriba/ Badiana of the Kiev 
region, and that one i dealing with numerous 
groups of Pechenegs (Aba Hamid counts these 
Maghiriba/Pechenegs in thousands) living between 
ihe roth-rsth centuries A.D. in the Carpathian 
basin as a subsidiary people to the Hungarians. 
These Pechenegs (in the mediaeval Latin sources 
Bisseni or Bysseni, irom the Hungarian Besenyd, 
read Beshenyd - BadjanalBediene or PatanalPecene 
of the Arabic sources) arrived in historic Hungary 
from the steppes of South Russia in several waves. 
The earliest of these waves apparently arrived in 
Hungary in the time of ibe prince Arpad, at the 
beginning of the roth century A.D, The new arrivals 
who were, according to the Hungarian chronicles, 
led by a certain Chaba, received from Arpad land 
situated in the Matra mountains. As for the sevond 
wave, a very important group of Pecheneg immi- 
grants, ít arrived in Hungary (if credence is to be 
given to the chronicle Anonymi Belae Regis Notarii 
de gestis Hungarorum, composed in ca. 1200 A.D.) 
during the reign of the prince Zoltan who lived in 
the first half of the roth century A.D. These Peche- 
megs were settled by Lake Fortë, near the north- 
western frontier of Hungary to protest the young 
Hungarian state against attacks by the Germans. 
Soon afterwards, there arrived in Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony (? 955-73), a new 
and very numerous group of Pechenegs led by 
Thonuzoba, a person of princely origin. Taksony 
gave him, as a seat, land situated in the vicinity 
of Kemey, extending as far as the river Tisza, 
During the reign of the prince Géza (972-7), there 
arrived in Hungary a uew group of Pecheneg irami- 
grants. This is known from the Gesta Hungarorum 
of Simon of Kéa (13th century), who calis the new- 
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north-west of Hungary, In 1072, acoording to the 
Chronicle of Thurect, the latter routed a large detach- 
ment of Pechenegs in the service of the Byzantine 
governor of Belgrade, taking prisoner several 
thousand Pechenegs whom he probably settled in 
his domain. The last wave of Pechenegs arrived in 
Hungary in 1122-3, These were the remnants of a 
large Peoheneg group which, in withdrawing from 
the steppes of South Russia, had attacked the fron- 
tiers of the Byzantine empire and had been defeated 
by the army of that state, These remnants settled 
in Hungary under the command of their Khám, 
named Tatar. The newcomers were received very 
amicably by the Hungarian king Stephen II (rrrs- 
31). This wave was the last phase in the long series 
of Pecheneg immigration into Hungary which had 
lasted almost two hundred years. The Pechenegs 
who were settled as guards on all the frontiers of 
Hungary, as well as those who lived in the interior 
of the state, were required to supply troops of horse- 
men, who constituted the light cavalry of the 
Hungarian army. The first information regarding 
‘Pechenegs as forming a part of the Hungarian army 
comes from the year 1052 A.D., at the time of the 
Hungarian war against the Germans on the river 
Leitha. In rrr6 Techeneg warrlors are found in the 
army of Stephen !L. Later, in the year 1146, the 
Pechenegs, who probably made up two detachments 
of the garrison troops on the Austrian frontier, were 
included in the formation of the Hungarian army 
during the war against the Austrian Duke Henry 
Jasomirgott, in the battle near Moson. They were 
commanded by two Pecheneg "counts". In the year 
4150, the Pechenegs constituted, along with the 
Khalisians (Kh*arazmians Hungariam auxiliary 
troops in the war of the Hungarians and the Serbs 
against Byzantium. The question of the participation 
of the Pechenegs in the Hungarian army has yet 
to be studied. However. it should be noted that in 
the battle between the Hungarians and the King 
of Bohemia Pfemsy! Ottokar IT near Kressenbrun 
in 1260, the Pechenegs are not mentioned among 
the auxiliary troops of the Hungarians. 

‘There were two different types of Pecheneg settle- 
ment in Hungary, these being settlements situated 
close to the frontiers and establishments located 
in the interior of the country. The colonists settled 
near the frontiers had the duty of detending the 
wooden stockades which surrounded the entire 
territory of Hungary. They were called in the Hunga- 
rian documents written in Latin speoulatores ot 
confinarum custodes. Pecheneg guards of this type 
existed as early as the time of St. Stephen (997- 
1038) and even before this period. They were settled 
in groups quite close together, not far from the 
western frontier of Hungary, notably in the counties 
of Sopron and Moson, This latter territory was even 
called, in ca. 1230, on account of the large number 
of Pecheneg military colonists, by the name of 
terra Bissenorum ("the land of the Pechenegs 
The Pecheneg guards settled near the Bohemian 
frontier were also very numerous, in contrast to the 
northern, eastern and southern borders, where their 
numbers were relatively small, As regards the 
Pecheneg settlements in the interior of Hungary, 
these may be divided into four groups, these being 
the group of Fejervar-Tolna (or of Sarviz), the 
group of Körös and the group of Csanad or Aranka. 
The largest of these four groups of villages, and at 
the time the largest group of Pecheneg settlements 
in Hungary in general, was the group of Fejervár- 
Tolna situated between the Danube and Lake 
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Balaton, along the river Sarviz, in the southern 
half of the county of Fejervir and the northern halt 
of that of Tolna. All these settlements had the duty 
of defending from the enemy the town of Székes- 
Fehérvár, the royal capital of Hungary under the 
Arpads (in the year 1192 Belgrade, 997 Alba Regia; 
in German Stuhlweissenburg). These Pecheneg 
villages enjoyed a degree of independence and 
various privileges. It may be added that besides 
this last group of villages, in the territory situated. 
between Lake Balaton and the Danube, numerous. 
other villages of the Pechenegs are encountered. 
‘Thus it may be stated that the largest number of 
settlements of Hungarian Pechenegs was situated 
in western Hungary, to the west of the middle 
Danube. Besides this, there were more than ten 
Pecheneg villages situated in western Slovakia, 
about twenty on the upper Tisza, some fifteen 
between the Tisza and the middle Danube, another 
fifteen in the basin of the Maros and a further ten 
in Transylvania. 

The Pechenegs who arrived in Hungary through 
numerons waves during the roth, rith and rath 
centuries, were for the most part pagans professing 
the primitive religion of the ancient Turks. However, 
there were considerable numbers of Muslims among 
the newcomers, as may be judged from al-Mas*üdr's 
account regarding the war waged by the Badiamdk| 
Badjana in alliance with the Hungarians against 
the Byzantines in 320-32/932 to 943-4. This has been. 
mentioned above. Later, however, Istam disappeared. 
without trace among the Pechenegs of the steppes 
of South Russia, and-al-Bakrl (460/r068) states in 
his geographical treatise that, according to the re- 
ports of Muslim slaves returning from Constantinople, 
this people professed, until the year 100/1009-10, the 
pagan faith (din al-Madjasiyya). However, immedi- 
ately after this date, there came among them à 
learned Muslim fafa who succeeded in converting 
a number of Pechenegs to Islam. This, according 
to al-Bakri, marked the beginning of an active 
Islamising campaign among the Pechenegs, which 
ultimately led to war between the new converts and 
their compatriots who had remained pagans. Ac- 
cording to al-Bakri’s informants, the converts to 
Islam, who numbered only 12,000 warriors, succeeded 
in defeating the pagans. A large number of the latter 
were massacred, and the others became Muslims. 
According to al-Bakri, this event took place prior 
to the year 460/r068. At this time there already 
were among the Pechenegs, if al-Bakrt is to be 
believed, fakihs, scholars and KuPdn readers, Uf 
the account given by al-Bakrl is true, the conversion. 
to Islam of the vast majority of the Pechenegs 
cannot have been other than superfictal, with the 
retention of numerous pagan rites. In view of his 
account, it is not impossible that the Pechenegs 
taken prisoner by the Hungarians in 1072 A.D,, in 
the Hungarian war against the Byzantines, and sub- 
sequently established, probably as guards, close to 
the frontiers of this kingdom, could have professed, 
at least in part, the Islamic faith. Similarly, 
quite possible that the last wave of Pechenegs 
immigrants which was established in Hungary iu 
1122-3 A.D., consisted of people half-Islamised, 
among whom there were fakihs and Kur’an readers. 
If this is a case of Pechenegs very superficially 
Islamised, the fact is also confirmed by the image of 
the Maghdriba/Badjana (Pechenegs) presented by 
Aba Hamid al-Andalust al-Ghamati in 1151-3- 
These people had only the vaguest ideas of the rites 
and duties of Islam, Thus, for example, they drank 
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wine, which was forbidden them by Abü Hamid. 
Before his arrival, they knew neither the Friday 
Prayer nor the kiufha; they learned these only, 
this traveller boasts, after his arrival in Hungary. 
Nor did they practise, before the coming of Abü 
Hamid, potygamy and concubinage as enjoined 
by Islam. As regards the former crypto-Muslims 
of Hungary (these were, for the most part, Bulgars 
and Kh"ārazmians converted to Islam and later, 
during the reign of Stephen I, officially compelled 
to renounce this religion), their knowledge of the 
principles of Islam must, no doubt, have been 
considerably greater. The general situation of Mus- 
lims in Hungary in this period was relatively propi- 
tious, since King Géza IT who reigned at this time, 
according to Abi Hamid, “loved the Muslims". The 
Maghariba/Badjana were, like a great many of the 
‘Kh*Sracmians, warriors, and Abi Hamid speaks 
of their participation in the war of Hungary against 
Byzantium. They were very numerous, "thousands 
of people” according to this author, referring both 
to the crypto-Muslims and to the Muslims operly 
professing their faith. As for the number of places 
inhabited by these two types of Muslims, there were, 
according to Abt Hamid, “more than ten thousand" 
this latter estimate seems much exaggerated. 
It is known that the Pechenegs established between 
the roth and the 15th century in Hungary possessed 
their own aristocracy and nobility. In fact, the 
various groups of Pecheneg immigrants arrived in 
Hungary led by their kháns (dur in the mediaeval 
Hungarian sources written in Latin) who enjoyed, 
in the first period of the Pecheneg presence in Hunga- 
Ty, that is in the roth-13th centuries A.D., consider- 
able respect, Among these khán? belonged, for exam- 
ple, Zulian, princeps Bissemorum of the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles, as well as other Pecheneg 
khans named in these sources, for example Aba, 
Kemey, Botund, and the dur nomine Talar known 
from the war between the Pechenegs and Byzantium 
in 1123, who settled in Hungary in the time of King 
Stephen II. [t is known that the prestige of these 
Pecheneg khins in Hungary was so great that one of 
these persons, Samuel Aba, became in 104%-7, king 
of Hungary, Later, the different groups of Pechenegs 
settled in various parts of Hungary were placed 
under the authority of representatives appointed 
by the Hungarian kings who bore the titles of comes 
or of judex and who were, in the majority of cases, 
of Pecheneg origin. These comites and judices also 
commanded the Pechenegs in times of war, as was, 
for example, the case of the comes of the Pechenegs 
in the Arpas locality in x222. The descendants of 
the khins and the Pecheneg nobility obtained posts 
n the administration of the Hungarian state and 
in the royal court. Thus, for example, a certain 
Pecheneg named Mag (Magh, Mock) whose name 
seems to derive from the Arabic Madjüs, was palatine 
of Hungary and cowes of the district of Bácska 
situated between the Danube and the lower reaches 
of the Tisza. Another Pecheneg, named Benedict, 
‘was, in 1329, comes of the district of Baranya. In 
1404-6 a certain Paulus Byssenus de Eorghede was 
governor (ban) of Dalmatia, of Croatia and of 
Slavonia. As for the Pecheneg aristocrats who made 
careers in the Hungarian royal court, there was for 
example a certain Aba Bissenus (of the Pecheneg 
family of Aba of Kemey) who was, in ca. 1225, a 
homo vegius of. King Andrew Il. Besides the aristo- 
crats, there were in Hungary a fair number of less 
exalted Pécheneg nobles. The mediaeval documents 
mention several of these nobles, whe are designated 
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by the title nobilis (for example, nobiles bisseni de 
Kiezefalu). 1t seems that it is from these Pecheneg 
khans who came to Hungary as immigrants that 
Isma%l b, Hasan was descended. He was, according 
t0 Abü Hamid, "the descendant of valiant Mustim 
princes” of Hungary, and he accompanied this 
travelier on his journey from Hungary to "the land 
of the Slavs", that is, to Kiev. Abü Hümid also 
states that bis eldest son married the daughlers 
^f two respected Muslims of Hungary. It seems that 
the persons in question here were Islamised Pecheneg 
nobles (nobiles bisseni). 

To return to the second group of Hungarian 
Muslims mentioned by Abü Hámid al-Andalust 
al-Gharnati, these are the Kh" frazmians: the Kaliz 
of the Hungarians, al-Khawalis or al-Khalis of the 
mediaeval Arab sources, the Khalisioi of John 
Kinnamos and the Khvatist of the Russian Chronicle 
‘of Nestor. According to Abd Hamid, there were 
thousands of them in Hungary (this author even 
states in one passage that they were “innumerable” 
according to him they were in the service of the king 
of Hungary. Officially, they called themselves 
Christians and they disguised their Islam, in contrast 
to the Maghariba/Pechenegs, who overtly professed 
the Muslim faith and served the Christians (meaning 
the king of Hungary) as soldiers. It is also known, 
from Hungarian documents, that the Kaliz sometimes 
fulfilled the function of administrators of the royal 
treasury (instilores regii fisci, quos hungarice calis 
vocant). One Caliz (KhWarizmian) named Etheius 
(from the Arabie ‘Atiyyat [Allah]) who occupied 
this post in the county of Nyitra (Nitra) is known 
to us from a Hungarian document of the year rrr 
A.D. In the same document there is reference to 
another Káliz who was administrator of the royal 
treasury and at the same time count (comes) of the 
mint. His name was Magiug (Ar. 
two individuals must have bee: 
names, Muslims overtly professing their faith. 
At about the middle of the 6th/xath century, Khvi- 
razmians (Khalisioi) lived, among other places, in 
the county of Szerém (in ancient times, Sirminn, 
currently Mitrovica in Slavonia) in the south of 
Hungary in its historic frontiers. The memory of 
this ethnic group is also preserved in some fifteen 
toponyins in the counties of Fejér, Veszprém, Zala 
and Somogy (all four of these being situated to the 
west of the Middle Danube), in the county of Nyitra 
(Nitra) in western Slovakia, in the counties of Kézép- 
Szolnok and Zemplén (both situated on the upper 
Tisza) and in the county of Pest situated immediately 
to the east of the middle Danube. The mediaeval 
Hungarian documents written in Latin also mention 
a road which takes its name from the Kh™arazmians. 
(rara: i valle Kualez), located in the county of 
Fejér. A colony of these people (generatio Kalez) 
also lived, according to a document of the year 1135, 
in the village of Budakálasz; it may be noted that 
the second part of this last name, ie. -Adlass, has 
also retained the designation of its former Kh"äraz- 
mian inhabitants. A document of 1185 also mentions 
a road called Kaluswt (Kaluz-ut) which in another 
document dating from the year x208 bore the name 
9f Caluzsiu. The road in question was an important 
highway which led froin Szeged, a town situated 
on the eastern bank of the middle Tisza, to Bát- 











' monostor. In the Middle Ages, this road played 


an important role in the Hungarian salt trade and its 
name indicates that, in this case at least, the salt 
trade was managed by the Káli» or KhYärazmians. 

It is most probable that the Kh"ārazınians also 





sometimes hid themselves under the name of Bószór- 
mény or "Muslims" (Bissermini of the Hungarian 
documents written in Latin). It is thus very likely 
that the Bészérmény toponyms which are encoun- 
tered in four or five counties could also designate 
villages formerly inhabited by Kh¥arazmians, In 
the Register of Varad (13th century), concerning 
the eastern frontiers of Hungary as it then was, 
there is mention of a Villa Nogbesermen dicta (1248). 
According to the Register, this locality was the 
centre of the Ishmaclites (Ismaslitae) of Nyt, a 
territory extending to the north of Varad. It is not 
impossible that the name of this village denotes the 
‘Kh*drazmians. It is very probable that the terms 
bezermen and busermen (Bézirmény) and Ismadlitae 
do not refer to an ethnic group, in most cases, but 
quite simply indicate the Muslim religion. It is in 
this sense, for example, that the name of the Dezer- 
menkiet well, situated in the region of Pest and men- 
tioned ina document of the year 1325, refers not to an 
ethnic group (the population of this area was com- 
posed not only of Bulgars but also of Khárazmians 
and Pechenegs converted to Islam) but to Muslims 
(n Hungarian, Bóczórmény) im general. Similarly, 
the name Saracemes (Saracen) referred mot to a 
people but only to the Muslim religion, This name is 
also identified with that of the Ishmaelites (in the 
mediaeval documents Ismadlitae, Hyzmaelitae, etc.). 
So, for example, a village of the county of Bodrog 
(between the Danube and the lower Tisza) was 
called in 1192 villa Hysmaelitarum, and in 1206 
villa Saracenorum. The Muslim soldiers who were 
sent to the aid of the Emperor's troops, at the time 
of the siege of Milan in 1161, according to one 
chronicle bore the name of Saracens (Saraceni). 
The Muslims of Pest, probably of Bulgar, or possibly 
of Kh"ārazmian (kális) origin, who in the rzth 
century bore the name of Ishmaelites, are called 
Saracens in a document of 1218. On the other hand, 
the letter sent by the Czech King Pfemys! Ottokar 
II to Pape Gregory IX, in which there is reference 
to the battle between the Czechs and the Hungarians 
near Kressenbrun (1260), distinguishes the Beszermini 
from the Hysmahelilae. It is possible that in this 
case the first of these names denotes the Káliz 
or Kh*árazmians (it will be recalled that the 
Kh*ürazmians were called Bisermini by John of 
Plano Carpini), while the second may refer to the 
Islamised Pechenegs. 

The situation of the Muslims of Hungary which 
was, if al-Gharnatt is to be believed, very prosperous 
in 1141-61, during the reign of King Géza II, and 
continued to be favourable at the beginning of the 
13th century, in the time of King Andrew II (r205- 
. At first, this king also was a friend of the Mus- 
lims, but later he was forced to change his attitude 
under pressure from the clergy. The Hungarian 
Muslims were at this time still very numerous. 
In fact, in a papal letter of the year 1221 there is a 
reference to multitudo Saracenorum Hungariae. It 
is from the period of Andrew II that there emerges 
the description of the Hungarian Muslims supplied 
by Yakit in his Mu‘djam al-buldin, His account 
is based on information which this author received 
from a group of these Muslims (Yüküt calls them. 
al-Bashghirdiyya) whom he met at Halab (Aleppo). 
The date of this meeting is not known exactly. It is 
known, however, that Yakat spent some time there 
in 6r3/x2x6-17, in 6ralizr7-r8, in Gerfiz24 and 
finally in 626/1229, shortly before his death. Accord- 
ing to this author, the al-Baskghirdiyya were people 
with very red (or blonde) hair, and with complexions 
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that were also very rosy (here = white—Yakat 
uses in both cases the Arabic word shukr); they 
professed the law school of Abt Hanifa. Yaknt 
asked one of the members of this group for informa- 
tion on their country and their way of life, and 
received the answer that their country was situated 
beyond Constantinople among a population belonging 
to the Franks (in other words, Western Christians) 
who were ealled al-Hunkar or Hungarians. They 
were subjects (Ar. raSiyya) of the al-Hunkar king, 
and were settled in the most distant parts of his 
domain, where they inhabited some thirty villages. 
It seems probable that these were the Muslim 
Pechenegs of which the most important groups had 
settled, in the roth-rsth centuries, in the counties 
of Sofron and Moson and between the middle Danube 
and Lake Balaton, in the western part of Hungary, 
on the Austrian frontier and around the ancient 
capital of the Arpads, Székes-Féhervár. According 
to Yakat's informant, each of these villages was 
large enough to resemble a small town. However, 
these places were not surrounded by walls. In fact, 
the king of Hungary did not allow the local Muslims 
to fortify their villages with walls, for fear lest they 
rebel against him. According to the remainder of this 
account, the language of al-Hunkar, as of al-Bash- 
ghirdiyya, was the same as that of the Franks. It 
is very likely that Yáküt's informant was thinking 
here of Latin, which was the official language of the 
Hungarian state in the Middle Ages. According to 
other information from this source, the al-Bashghir- 
diyya dressed like the Hungarians and were liable 
for military service, as were all the other inhabitants 
of Hungary. In fighting the enemies of the country, 
Yakit states, the Hungarian Muslims were also 
engaged in the Holy War, tbe djrhàd, in view of the 
fact that Hungary was surrounded by infidels 
hostile to Islam. Yaküt also asked his informant 
how the Muslims came to be living in Hungary, 
among infidel countries. He was told that according 
to the sayings of the ancestors of al-Bashghirdiyya, 
there came to Hungary, from the land of the Bulgars 
(bilad Buighár) in ancient times, seven Muslim 
individuals who settled among the al-Baskghirdiyya 
and converted them to Islam. This tradition corre- 
sponds to that of the Hungarian chronicle known as 
Anonyrs gesta Hungarorum, composed in 1196-1203, 
according to which there came to Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony a group of Ishmaelites 
from terre Bular (Bulgaria of the Kama or rather, of 
the Danube), This has been discussed above. Yāķüt's 
informant adds that the Bashghirdiyya who have 
performed the hadjdj are highly respected by the 
Hungarian Muslims, who entrust to them control 
of their religious affairs. He also says that the Bash- 
ghirdiyya who engage in military service in Hungary 
shave off their beards, as the Franks do, in other 
words in the Christian fashion. However, this is not 
the case as regards the others, those not performing 
military service. In view of the fact that the people 
met by our geographer at Aleppo had shaven beards, 
they would have belonged to the military caste. 
Elsewhere in Vàlüt's article it is revealed that the. 
road leading from Hungery to Aleppo passed through 
Constantinople and was four months’ travelling: 
time in length. "t was already known, from the 
account of al-Ghamati, that the route used by 
Hungarian Muslims in their travels in the Orient 
also passed through Kaniya (Konya) in Asia Minor. 

It has been stated above that King Andrew 
11, who was initially well-disposed towards his Muslim 
subjects, was compelled, in the year r222, to pro- 











claim a charter, also known as the Golden Bull, 
defining the rights of the Hungarian people. The 
second edition of this Bwll appeared in 123r, and 
the document contained numerous restrictions 
imposed on the Muslims and Jews of Hungary. It 
emerges from these documents that, until this time, 
the Muslims (Hysmaclitae, Saraceni) and the Jews 
of the country had the right to take on public 
functions, in particular, supervision of the mint 
and of the salt works (year r222: Comites camere 
monetarii, Salinarii et Tributatii Hysmaelitae fieri 
non possunt; r231: Monetas et Salibus, ac aliis 
publicis officiis Saraceni non praeficiuntur; 1232: 
Saraceni pracficiuntuy camerae et publicis officiis; 
etc.), which were forbidden them in the Golden Bull. 
However, all these restrictions, in the period 1222-31, 
existed only on paper, as is shown by an edict of 
Archbishop Robert of Esztergom dating from 1232, 
an ediet declaring the excommunication of Hungary. 
According to this edict Andrew I, after proclaiming 
the Golden Bull, again appointed Muslim dignitaries 
to public offices; he also tolerated the presence of 
Muslims in his estates. According to another passage 
of Archbishop Robert's edict, it was a royal chamber- 
Jain named Samuel who was especially favourable 
towards the Muslims and the "false Christians”, 
ie. the Patareni. The Archbishop forbade Christians 
to do business or maintain other relations with 
Hungarian Muslims, except those who had freed their 
Christian slaves (or slaves of Christian origin) who 
were of Hungarian, Bulgar, Cunan or any other race. 
Following the excommunication by Archbishop 
Robert, King Andrew II repented and concluded, 
on 12 August 1232, an agreement with the legate of 
Pope Gregory IX, ín which he promised that iu 
future the Saracens would be forbidden to administer 
the mint or the revenues of the state, and would be 
barred from occupying other public posts. He also | 
undertook in this pact that in future the Saracens 
and Jews would be obliged to carry signs to distin- | 
guish them from Christians. They would in future | 
be unable to buy or possess Christian slaves. The 
king further promised that each year there would be 
a census of Saracens and Jews carried out by the 
Palatine, or some other senior state official, who 
would be authorised, on behalf of the bishops, to 
take from the Saracens and the Jews any Christian 
slaves and Christian wives. According to the same 
undertaking by Andrew II, marriages of Saracens 
and Jews with Christians were to be dissolved or 
annulled, and both parties would be punished by 
the loss of their property and their freedom. Thus 
it is probably from the year 1232 that there began 
the most serious oppression of the Hungarian 
Muslims by the Church, and it is only from this 
time onward that one can speak of the Christianisa- 
tion of this part of the Hungarian population. This 
Christianisation is marked especially by the building 
of Christian churches and monasteries, which began 
at about the middle of the r3th century in villages 
occupied by the Pechenegs who until this time had | 
remained superficially Islamised or even pagan. 
It is in the documents of this period that phrases | 
appear such as ecclesia de Besent or oven abbatia | 
de Besenu (from Hungarian Besenyé ‘Pecheneg”). 
There is no doubt that the invasion of the Mongols 
(Tatars) in 124r also contributed, in the highest 
degree, to the reduction of the Muslim element in | 
Hungary, an element composed for the most part | 
of soldiers in the service of the kings of Hungary. | 
On account of its tenacious resistance, this clement 
suffered particularly severe losses at the hands of | 
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the Tatars. This issue will be discussed further, in 
the context of an analysis of the description of 
Hungary given by Ibn Sa*id al-Maghribl. 

It is quite possible that there were also Muslims 
for at least people superficially Isiamised) among 
the Comans (in Hungarian, Palocr), a Klptak tribe 
which took refuge in large numbers in Hungary 
im their flight from the Mongols, who appeared in 
1223 in the plains by the Black Sea where the 
Comans were leading a nomadic existence during 
the rrth-r3th centuries. 

Moreover, these were not the first Coman groups 
to settle in Hungary. In fact, it is known that as 
early as 1080-7 the Hungarian king Solomon sum- 
moned a military detachment of this people into 
Hungary, and that another Conan group settled in 
Hungary in 1110-20 probably in the Matra moun- 
tains. These newcomers were exposed, in the steppes 
of South Russia (like other Turkish tribes who led a 
nomadic existence there and were in general animists. 
and sharmanists), to the influence of Islam, ‘They 
could thus add to the number of Muslims (or rather 
of superficially Islamised animists) in Hungary. 
In this manner, the Muslim presence in this country 
was maintained in spite of pressure from the Church 
and in spite of the losses suffered during the Mongol 
invasion of 1241. It is stated, in fact, in a letter of 
the king of Bohemia Přemsyl Ottokar II, addressed 
to the Pope and giving a description of the battle 
of Kressenbrun between the Czechs and the Hunga- 
rian King Béla IV (1260), that among the auxiliary 
units of the Hungarian army which took part in 
this battle, there were an inmumrum multitudinem. 
hominum Comonorum ei Ungarorum el diversorum 
Sclavorum, Siculorum quoque et Walachorum, Bezzer- 
minorum. ei Hysmahelitarum, Scismaticorum etiam 
wt pote Graecorum, Bulgarorum, Rusciensium et 
Boinensium haereticorum. 1t has been demonstrated 
above that Bessermini is the name not only for 
Muslims in general, but also for the Kh *irazmians 
(Káliz) and that the word Hysmakelitae (Ishmaelites) 
can also specifically denote the Muslim Pechenegs. 

It is from approximately the period of the battle 


| of Kressenbrun that there comes the last Arabic 


source concerning the Muslims of Hungary. The 
source in question is a short account of Hungary 
(al-Hunkar) and of the Hungarian Muslims (al- 
Baskghirdiyya) by Ibn Safid al-Maghribl. This ac- 
count, part of his major geographical work, has been 
reproduced in the Takwim al-dulddn of Abu 'l-Fida’, 
According to this text, Hungary was divided at 
this time into two parts, of which one, situated in 
the cast of the country, was inhabited by al-Hunkar 
(the Hungarians), a Christian people, while the 
western part of the country was inhabited by another 
people, known as al-Bashbird and professing the 
Muslim faith. This people lived on the river Darn 
(to be corrected to Duna, ""Danube") as neighbours 
to the Germans, The capital of the bildd al-Básh- 
bird, according to Ibn Sa‘ld, bore the name of K.rat 
and was situated in the south of the country. In 
ail probability this word is simply an Arabic tran 
seription of the Slavic term grad “town” and re- 
presents the second part of the name Belgrad (the 
“White town") which was the Slavic name for 
Stékes Fehérvar, the capital of Hungary under the 
dynasty of the Arpads. This name figures, with 
different forms, in numerous Latin documents of 
Hungary in the trth-r3th centuries, Its mediaeval 
Latin equivalent is Alla civitas regalis, in German 
it is Stwhlweissenburg and in Hungarian, as has just 
boen stated, Széhes Feliérear, Al-Idrist calls this town 
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Bal(a)ghrita oc Bal(i) ghráta. Ibn Said adds that the 
al-Baskhird people were converted to Islam by a 
Turkoman fa§fh “who taught them the rites of the 
faith". It seems that the mission of this fakth (who 
‘was not the first Muslim missionary to visit Hungary, 
a land where, as has been shown above, Islam had 
been present’ since the 4th/roth century) cannot 
have taken place until after the end of the rrth 
century, a time at which the Turkomans, a Turkish 
tribe mingled with Iranian elements, was living in 
a primitive state in Central Asia, as neighbours of 
the Saldjülg Turks. When the latter conquered As 
Minor towards the end of the rrth century, the 
Turkomans united with them and lived in this land, 
recognising the authority of the Saldjak rulers of 
Konya. During his stay in Hungary in 1151-3, 
al-Gharnatt saw Turkoman mercenaries in the 
service of Byzantium taken prisoner by the Hunga- 
rians. Seeing that the route taken by Hungarian 
Muslims who, according to Aba Hamid, made their 
way to the East and especially to Mecca, passed 
through Konya, the arrival in Hungary of a Turko- 
man missionary, probably a native of Asia Minor, 
seems entirely probable. It may also be noted that 
Ibn Baitüta (757/1356) uses the name Turkomans 
to denote the Ottoman Turks. 

The bildd alBagiird was invaded, according 
to Ibn Said, by the Tatars (1241) who slaughtered 
many ot the inhabitants. According to another 
passage in the work of this author, the BashAird, 
as allies of (or rather, subjects of) the Hungarians, 
took part, ir the same year of r24r, alongside the 
Germans ‘and the Hungarians, in a battle near 
Sebenico (Šibenik in Croatia), in which the Tatar 
forces were annihilated, The facts given by Ibn 
Said are also confirmed by the Latin sources, in- 
cluding the Rogerii carmen miserabilis where there 
is reference to the armed resistance of the Hungarian 
Muslims against the Tatars, In another Latin docu- 
ment of this period there is mention of the Saracen 
district called Bew which was entirely devastated 
during the Tatar invasion of 1231. 

Little is known of the later history of the Muslims 
of Hungary because the Arab or Christian sources 
concerning this religious group become less and less 
numerous. However, it is stated in a Latin document 
that in 1290, at the time when the Hungarian King 
Ladislas IV left his capital, going to live as a nomad 
with the Comans (Hungarian Palocz) who lived in 
the Matra mountains and in some other districts 
of Hungary, he handed over all responsibilities 
of state to a Muslim dignitary named Mise (Ar. 
Masa 7), who had himself baptised immediately 
after this appointment. As regards the Arabic 
sources of this period, the one most worthy of men- 
tion is the dthdr al-bilad of al-Kazwini who gives 
an interesting description of Hungary (he calls 
it “the land of Baskghirt") composed on the basis, 
of the account of a faih who was a native of this 
country. This account was written, as can be seen 
from its content, some time after the Mongol in- 
vasion of 1241 (the faġīh in question calls the invaders 
al-Talar). According to this account, the Bághghirt 
are a great people whose king has a large army at 
his disposal and of whom the majority is Christian; 
among them there is also a multitude (Ar. diam‘, 
also “crowd”, “mass of people”) of Muslims who ob- 
serve the law school of the imdm Aba Hanifa. These 
Muslims pay a tax (djisya) to the Christians, just as 
‘the Christians pay a tax to the Muslims in lands 
of Islam. Of less value is a passage from the Nukkbat 
al-dahr of al-Dimashkl. This author also mentions 
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the Báshghird people, which he locates in south-east 
Europe, alongside the Madjar or Hungarians. He 
does not take account of the fact that these are two 
branches of the same people. It is quite likely that 
he meant by this means to distinguish, as had been 
done by Ibn Said al-Maghribi, the Hungarian Mus- 
lims whom he calls Bághgiiz from the Hungarian 
Christians whom he calls Médjar, 

It seems that Islam was maintained in pre-Otto- 
man Hungary until approximately the year 1340, 
the period in which the Hungarian King Charles- 
Robert of Anjou (r308-42) compelled all those of 
his subjects who were not yet Christians to embrace 
Christianity or to leave the country, 

However, the Pechenogs, although converted to 
Christianity in the r4th century at the latest, 
retained until the end of the 15th century, even 
after the loss of their ancestral language (by this 
time they were speaking the Magyar language), 
some traces of Muslim culture. This is known from 
the work of A, Bonfinius, who has provided a vivid 
description of the Hungarian Pechenegs in his 
Rerum Hungaricarum Decadis, ti. liv, p. 220, Hanover 
1606, According to this author, “they wore long 
beards and long moustaches and... dressed in the 
Persian fashion, in tunics of silk that were ruffled 
by the wind". 
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(ii) Tue Orromax Perov 


After the occupation of Belgrade in 1521, Sultan 
Süleymän I led three campaigns into Hungary in 
1526, 1529 and 1532, but by these he did not extend 
the frontiers of the Ottoman Empire to the nor‘ of 
the line of the Drava and the Lower Danube. It was 
only in 1541, after the death of János Zapolya, that 
the Sultan occupied the fortress of Buda, in order to 
prevent the Hapsburg Ferdinand, who laid claim to 
the whole of Hungary, from taking possession of it. In 
1543 Sileyman launched another campaign against 
Vienna in accordance with his commitment as part 
of Franco-Turkish co-operation to attack the Haps- 
burgs from two sides. But the Turkish army suddenly 
stopped on its way to Vienna at the fortress of Eszter: 
gom because the Sultan had not received any reassur- 
ing news either about the activities of his fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea or of the military operations of 
his French allies, So he had to content himself 
with occupying a few of the more significant fortresses 
in western Hungary, sc. Esetergom, Tata and Seékes- 
febérvár, and then he started back for home with his 
army, Subsequently, the beglerbegi of Buda and later 
the beglerbegi of Rumelia began to enlarge the Turks" 
base in Hungary in the form of a wedge against the 
Hapsburgs by occupying several other fortresses 
and castles, sc. Visegrád, Nógrád, Hatvan, Temesvár, 
Szolnok, ete. The first phase of Turkish expansion 
im Hungary ended with Süleymán's last campaign, 
ihe occupation of Szigetvar and Gyula in 1566. 

Administration in the Hungarian territories that 





























had fallen under Turkish rule was gradually organised 
in the wake of the expansion, although the establish- 
ing of sandjaks did not take place immediately after 
the occupation of even the more significant fortresses. 
The process of re-organisation in Hungary cannot 
have been so fast as was suggested by I. H. Uzuncar- 
silt, who claimed that the Turks annexed the Hunga- 
rian territory possessed by János Zapolya to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1541, converted it into the 
beglerbegilik of Buda, which consisted of twelve 
sandjaks, and appointed the beglerbegi of Baghdad, 
Süleymán Pasha, to be its head (Osmanls farihi*, 
fi, Ankara 1964, 344). It is true that the Sultan 
appointed Süleymin Pasha to be beglerbegi of Buda. 

is post, however, could not involve the govern- 
ment of twelve Hungarian sandjaks because, besides 
the territory of the sandjak of Buda, which was 
just being formed under the protection of the strong- 
holds of Buda and Pest, it was only Titel which was 
in Turkish possession north of the line of the Drava 
and the Lower Danube at that time. Therefore, the 
beglerbegilik of Buda had to be formed from sandiaks 
which were south of the line of the Drava and the 
Lower Danube, i.e. Esték/Ósek, Semendire, Irvornik. 
Zvomik, Aladiahisar/KruSevac and Vulcitrin/Vueitrn. 
If these remote sandjats had not been joined to 
Buda, it could have beea governed only by  sandíak- 
begi in 154r 

Between 1541 and 1566 the Turks established the 
following sandjaks north of the line of the Drava and 
the Lower Danube: Buda (r541); Mohács (1542); 
Szeged and Istolni Bolgrad, ie. Székesiehérvár 
(1543); Eger (1544), although the fortress of Eger 
itself had not yet been occupied, only its vicinities; 
Esztergom, Hatvan, Nógrád and Simontornya 
(z545-6); Siklós (1549); Koppány (1550); Becse 
and Becskerek (1551-2); Görösgál, Szekszárd, 
Temesvár and Csanád (1553); Lippa, Arad and 
Szolnok (1552-3); Szécsény (1553-4); Veszprém 
(1554); Fülek (r555); and Gyula and Szigetvár (1566). 
In the meantime, they formed the beglerbegilik of 
Temesvár (1552) from the sandjahs of Temesvár and 
Csanád (the latter including Becse and Becskerek), to 
which they attached the sandjaks of Semendire, 
Aladjahisar and Vidin, and later the sandjaks of 
Lippa, Arad and Gyula, respectively. 

The backbone of the Turks’ base in the central part 
‘of Hungary was the beglerbegilik of Buda, but its up- 
kecp against the Hapsburgs was very costly. Accord- 
ing to the cash-book of the Treasury of Buda for the 
years 1559 and 1560, there were 10,300 Turkish 
troops in the fortresses belonging to the eydlet of 
Buda, for whose pay and equipment an annual sum 
of 260,000-80,000 gold pieces bad to be brought 
in from Istanbul, because the taxes and duties 
obtained in Hungary covered but one-third of 
their expenses. The transport of money from Istanbul 
to Buda was necessary not only in the decades 
that followed, but also in the 17th century. According, 
to Petewi, the annual tax-yield of Egypt, 300,000 gold 
pieces, was sent directly to Buda (Tarikh-i Petewt, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 36). The new campaigns also 
increased the expenses of retaining the Hungarian 
territories, and the burden which the newly-ocoupied 
fortresses imposed on the empire was clearly greater 
than the advantage they offered. Thus, e.g., when 
Eger (r596), Kanizsa (1600), or Varad (1660) and 
Üjvár (1663) fell into Turkish hands, each of these 
fortresses had to be made the seat of a new begler- 
begilik, so that greater forces could be concentrated 
for their defence in case of emergency. In accordance 
with their custom, the Turks formed new begler- 
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begiliks by a re-organisation of formeriy-occupied | 


territories. However, while earlier they were able 
to extend the boundaries of the new Deglertegiliks 
by further conquests (see eg. the beglerbegiliks of 
Buda and Temesvár), they were no longer able to do 
so in the 17th century. 

The decline in the military preponderance of the 
Ottoman empire is well-characterised by two episodes 
which happened in two phases of Turkish rule in 
Hungary, in the 16th and the 17th century respect- 
ively. In the first phase, when the Hapsburgs’ 
envoy, Ferenc Jurkovič, appeared in & robe of state 
and with a sword on his side before Sinan Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Buda, in 1587, the Pasha had the envoy's 
sword broken to pieces. In the second phase, how- 
ever, when Gaspar Tassi, a deputy, went to Murtada 
Pasha of Buda in 1627 to lodge a complaint against, 
the &ádi of Hatvan, the Pasha immediately ordered 
that the Addi be given 500 lashes on the soles without 
hearing any witnesses. The Turks’ attacks in the 
17th century were chiefly mere flare-ups of enthu- 
siasm. During one of them, the siege af Vienna in 
1683, they displayed such military weakness that 
it was soon followed by the coalition of western 
powers and the eventual liberation of Buda in 1686. 
Within a decade after this, the Turks lost nearly all 
their conquests in Hungaty except the beglerbegilik 
of Temesvár, which they managed to retain until 
1718. 

‘The effect of the Turkish rule in Hungary on gener- 
al European conditions is variously evaluated in the 
literature of the subject. According to a noteworthy 
statement by B. H. Slicher van Bath, the rise in meat 
prices in Europe after 1550, which was partly due to 
the growth of population, was primarily caused by the. 
fact that the Turks had occupied Hungary and so the 
import of cattle from South-Eastern Europe had de- 
creased (The agrarian history of western Europe A.D. 
500-1800, London 1963, 204). It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the rise in European meat prices was due 
to other factors, because, according to Turkish 
customs registers, that part of Hungary which was 
under Turkish rule exported to the west 60-80,000 
head of cattle yearly around the middle of the 16th 
century, 

However prosperous cattle-breeding was in 
Hungary under Turkish rale, it was a negative 
phenomenon from the point of view of economic 
progress since it meant a return to extensive animal- 
keeping. The fields of a number of Hungarian 
villages destroyed in the Turkish wars lay unculti- 
vated, deteriorated into pasture and were hardly 
fit for anything else than animal grazing. This 
‘explains how it was possible even after the Fifteen 
Years’ War (1593-1608) for an English merchant 
to write the following words about the abundant 
cattle-stock of Hungary: "This Countrey doth 
much abound in cattle suffiecient to feed all Germany, 
the store is so great, that they yearly sell to their 
neighbours 80 or 100 thousand Oxen" (Lewes 
Roberts, The merchant mappe of commerce, London 
1637, 177). When evaluating this attractive figure, 
however, one has also to consider the fact that such 
significant towns in southern Hungary as Pécs 
and Tolna lost the greater part of their vineyards, 
the source of their former wealth. For example in 
Tolna, a town with sooo inhabitants, where, ac- 
cording to Turkish financial accounts, a yearly 
amount of 6,800 hectolitres (about 150,000 gallons) 
of wine was produced ín the rs6os and 70s, wine- 
growing completely lost its importance in the course. 
of the ryth century. The worsening of tke economie. 





situation can be traced on the basis of Turkish 
sources, not only along the Danube but also in 
the area of the River Tisza. For example, in the 
villages of Gyó and Tapé, two imperial kAdss- 
estates near Szeged, both the number of the inhabit- 
ants and the amount of their agricultural production 
had dropped to one-half of the original figure between 
1559 and 1670, although these figures could have 
doubled in 120 years. 

The demographic conditions of Hungary in the 
period of the Turks can be fairly well estimated on 
the basis of the tahrir defterleri. After their first 
conquests, as soon as they had strengthened their 
posts in Hungary, the Turks started to make written 
records of the settlements within the sandiats, 
which they established with rather vague boundaries, 
As was written in one of the Sultan's instructions 
to the sandjakbegi of Mohács in March 1545: "The 
state of the local settlements and the conditions 
Of réüyi must be examined in the same way as 
in the other provinces” (Istanbul, Topkapi Saray: 
Müzesi Argivi, D. 12321, p. 142). The first registers 
were made in the sandjaks of Mohács and Istolni 
Belgrad in 1545-6 by Candarllzade Khalil Beg, who 
was specially sent to Hungary with that task. Of 
these two tahrir defterleri, only the one of the sandjak 
of Mohács has survived to this day. In the same 
years, Khalil Beg prepared the registers of the 
sandjaks of Buda, Esztergom, Nógrád, Hatvan, 
Szeged and Simontornya as well; these tahrir defter- 
leri and the timir defterleri compiled on their basis 
are all extant today. New registers of the sandjaks 
were usually made every ten years up to 1590. 
Later, however, the administrative organisation 
of the Ottoman empire became so loose that new 
registers were made only in the newly-occupied 
territories, while in other parts the old registers 
were re-copied. This is evident from certain income 
figures; e.g. a fimdr's income in the sandjak of Buda 
was exactly as many akčes in 1676 as in 1590, although 
the value of money had considerably changed in the 
meantime, 

Tn the first half of the r6th century, the Turkish 
tahrir defterleri still presented a relatively favourable 
picture of Hungary's demographic conditions, In the 
town of Szeged, for example, where there were 1,449 
families in 1522 before the Turkish oceupation, 1,345 
heads of family were entered in the first Turkish reg- 
istor of 1546, Le. the population of Szeged decreased 
by only about roo families after the battle of Mohács 
and the first Turkish occupation. After the subse- 
quent wars and devastations, however, the Turks 
could levy the djisye tax on no more than 3r5 heads 
of family in the same area in the last years of the 
century. 

Of course, this does not mean that the greater part 
of the Hungarian population perished, because, as is 
well-known, a large number of Hungarians escaped to 
territories of Hungary which had not passed under 
‘Turkish rule, As one can read in a Hungarian letter 
written as early as 1550: “The people of the land, es- 
pecially in the country of Pest, left their homes in 
multitudes, seeking refuge in the counties of Zala and 
Somogy” (there had already beea Turks in the county 
of Pest, but not in the counties of Zala and Somogy 
as yet). In spite of all this, there were relatively few 
Turks who came to settle down in Hungary. It is true 
that a few towns such as Esztergom, Visegrád and 
Nógrád, were evaeuated after their occupation for 
strategic reasons and were inhabited almost exelu- 
sively by Turks in later times as well. Besides such 
places, however, it was only in Buda, Pest, Vác, 








Tolna and the area of Szeged that a few hundred 
‘Turkish families settled down. 

Süleymán and his successors made no deliberate 
efforts to settle large numbers of Turkish families 
i» Hungary as they did in the Balken peninsula, 
Neither did Islam gain any ground. Today there are 
but few architectural remnants to evoke the memory 
of the Ottoman period, and this is rot because sub- 
sequent wars destroyed them but because the Turks 
preferred transforming old buildings to constructing 
news ones in Hungary. Similarly, present-day 
Hungarian vocabulary contains very few Ottoman 
‘Turkish loan-words; spoken Hungarian has preserved 
only a faint memory of former Turkish rule. 
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(Gv. Kaxpv-Nacv) 
^1-MADJARRA, the Galaxy or Milly Way. 
This remarkable celestial phenomenon was well- 
known to the peoples of the Islamic world. Its 
popular assimilation to the traces of spilt mille seems 
to be of Greek origin (cf. «b yáhæ [Aristotle],6 rod 
yéduwrog xbwRog [Buclid, Geminus], 5 yeduwclag 
[xsschog] [Ptolemy], éveXtía Dcos] [other 
authors]; see Liddell aud Scott, s.vv.), whereas in the 
Near East the image of traces of lost straw, or chaff, 
prevails (cf, Pers. rat-i Adhhashdn, Turk. samanyolu, 
ote,, and already Syriac skbhild d-thebhnd (A.D. 660), 
also colloquial Arabic darb al-tabbana, ste.; see 
Wiedemann [r], z f, and [2]; and Eilers [1], zo8-11; 
[a], 454; [3], 4; for the Syriac, Severus S8bhOkht, 
ii, 2 [p. 349); xi, 1.3 [pp. 392-3]) 
In Arabic, the indigenous designation is al-madjar- 
ra, which is derived both by classical Arabic lexicog- 
raphers and by modera scholars from the root di-r 
to pull, or draw” and would designate a place, or 
path where something is drawn (Ibn Kutayba, Anwd? 
123; al-Djawhari, in LA, iv, 1292; Ibn Sida, Mubhay- 
saj, 8; al-Marzüli, ii, 9; Ibn Manzür [2], 173; Eilers 
[i] irr. The mediaeval Latin translator of the 
Arabic Almagest, Gerard of Cremona, generally 
retained the Arabic designation al-madjarra as 
almaiarati ete.; but in one instance he added a 
gloss: id est arca que mouetur, in which he understood 
al-madjarra as a drawer that can be pulled (cf. 
Kunitzsch, Der Almagest, 139). Occasionally there 
occurs in Arabic texts a confusion between the name 
of the Milky Way, al-madjarra, and the graphically 
closely-similar word al-midimara, which is the Arabic 
version for the Greek constellation named Onuierh- 
piov, the Altar, Ara (see Kunitzsch, 203); ch, 6.8. 
al-madiurra for al-midimara on a celestial globe by 
Ibrblm b. Sa'id al-Sahll, dated 473/1085, described 
by J. M. Millás Vallicrosa, Assmig d'història de kes 
idees fisiques i matemàtiques a 'a Catalunya medicval, 
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i, Barcelona 193t, $5 !f.; the same confusion of al- 
madjarra for al-midimara, in Les mansions lunaires 
des Arabes, Tele arabe em vers de Mok’ammed El- 
‘Mogri, trad, et ann. par A. de C. Motylinski, Algiers 
1899, 99 (no. 11) and n. 2, where the translator did 
mot realise and correct the mistake; cf, also ms. d 
of the Arabic Almagest in Kunitzsch, 346, no. 640. 
A literal Arabie translation from the Greek, in Ptole- 
my's Almagest, was al-falak al-labani (al-Hadidjadi 
b, Yisuf b. Matar), and al-ddira al-muskadbah 
Tawnuhd bi-lawn al-labsn, or shortly, al-d@ira al- 
labaniyya (Isbál b. Hunayn) (see Kunitzseh, Dey 
Almagest, 139). 

The Milky Way was known to the Arabs in their 
classical period; cf. a collection of classical and post- 
classical Arabic verses naming al-madjarra, in Wiede- 
mann (1), 673-5 (see also Ibn Mauzür [2], 1:8 £). In. 
lexicographical texts, the positions of several fixed 
stars are described in relation to the Milky Way. Abü 
Hanifa al-Dinawarl (d. 282/595) gave a description cf 
the course of the Milky Way in the sky as seen by 
the Arabs in their "'pre-scientific" period (Abü Harlfa, 
in al-Marzüki, fi, 9 f.; tr. Wiedemann [1], 664-6). 

Further, it was observed and mentioned by the 
Arabs that the position of the Milky Way in the sky 
changed in different seasons according to the annual 
revolution of the sky (Aba Hanifa, in al-Marzüki, 
tof, = tr, Wiedemann [1], 666-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
125; a-Kazwini, 2x — tr. Ethé, 44). A late description 
based on personal experience was given around A.D. 
1490 by Abmad b. Mádjid, the famous navigator of 
the Indian Ocean (see Abmad b. Mádiid, x49 f.; tr. 
Tibbetts, x40). It should be noted that some of these 
non-scientific authors understand the Milky Way 
as a dense accumulation of faint stars that appears 
to the observer's eye as a nebulous mass, a theory 
which seems to have originated from independent 
observations not influenced by the teachings of 
Greek philosophy (cf. Ibn Kutayba, r4; al-HazwInl, 
ax = tr. Ethé, 44; Abmad b. Madjid, 149 = tr. 
Tibbets, 140) 

A scientific astronomical description of the Milky 
Way was given by Ptolemy in his Afmagest (book viii, 
ch. 2), which became known in Arabic through a. 
series of translations from the end of the 2nd/8th to 
the end of the 3rd/oth centuries. Abü Hanifa's 
description, however, apparently was not influenced 
by the Almagest, since he uses descriptive elements. 
of pure Arabic origin only. Also, his description of 
the galactic circle begins and ends in the constellation 
of Scorpius, near the ecliptic, whereas Ptolemy's 
description begins and ends in the constellation of 
Centaurus, in the southernmost region of the sky 
visible to him in Alexandria, 

Cosmological theories of the Milky Way were con- 
veyed to the Arabs by translations and paraphrases 
of Greek philosophical works, as, e.g., Aristotle's 
Meteorology (for the chapter on the Milky Way, see 
al-d thar al-‘ulwiyya, ed. Badawi, 12-15; ed, Petraitis, 
23-6 [Arabic]; ed, Schoonheim, 66/67-70/71; ed. 
Daiber, 621), and their commentaries, While 
Aristotle taught that the Milky Way is a vaporous 
phenomenon belonging to the sublunar sphere, 
other philosophers such as Democritus, and younger 
commentators as Olymplodorus, etc., believed the 
Milky Way to be far out ín space, similar to the fixed 
stars, and belonging to their sphere (cf. Petraitis, 
23 [Arabic], n. 2; Daiber, 93-5). Muslim scholars 
apparently favoured these latter theories against 
Aristotle's one (see the texts cited by Wiedemann 
[z], 669-71, and Daiber, 93-5, and the following 
quotations from Ibm al-Haytham and aBirünl). 
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Especially interesting are the scientific deductions of 
Ibn al-Haytham (4. za. 4321041), who arrived at the 
conclusion that the Milky Way does not form part of 
the air (the sublunar sphere) but must be far out in 
the space (see Wiedemann (1], 672, and the literature 
quoted there). Also, al-Birünl in his ai-Kantn al- 
Mas*di (written around A.D. 1030) says that, 
contrary to the teachings of Aristotle and his follow- 
ers, al-madjarra is of the same height (above the 
earth) as the fixed stars because the moon and the 
planets are not influenced by it when crossing in front 
of it, asshould happen if the Milky Way was below 
them, and bocause it shares all the peculiarities of 
the fixed stars as described by Ptolemy, vis. that it 
is found in their sphere and unvariably keeps the 
same relations in distance and shape just as the fixed 
stars do (al-Dirün! [z], iii, 992, 16-993, t; nearly 
identical with this is the quotation from Barhebraeus 
(à. A.D. 1286) in Wiedemann {1], 671). 
Bibliography: Abmad b. Madjid, Kitdd al- 
Fawtid fi usai "ilm al-bahr wa "-kaud*id, ed. T, 
Khoury, Damascus 1071; Eng. tr. G. R. Tibbetts, 
Arad navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portuguese, London 1971; Aristotle, 
Meteorology, Acabic paraphrase Kitdb al-A thar al- 
‘utwiyya, ed. A. R. Badawi, Cairo 196r (see also 
Daiber, Petraitis, Schoonheim); Birüni (1), Kitb 
al-Tafhim Linnea? il sind'at altandjim, ed. and tr. 
R. R. Wright, London 1934, § 162 (p. 57); Birünl 
[2], al-Kánüm al-Mas*üdi, i-i, Hyderabad-Dn. 
1954-5; H. Daiber, Ein Kompendium der aristotel 
schen Meteorologie in der Fassung des Hunain ibn 
Ishág, Amsterdam-Oxíord 975; W. Eilers [i], 
Stern-— Planet Regenbogen, Zur Nomenklatur der 
orientalischen Himmelshunde, in Der Orient in der 
Forschung. Festschrift Otto Spies, Wiesbaden 
1967, 92-146; Eilers [2], Die vergleichend-semasio- 
logische Methode im der Orientalistih, Wiesbaden 
1974 (Akad. d. Wiss. u. d, Lit, Mainz, Abh, Geistes- 
u. Sozialwiss. KL, Jahrg. 1973, Nr. 10); Eilers [3], 
‘Sinn und Herkunfi der Planctennamen, Munich 1976 
(SB Bayer. Ah., Philos.-Hist. Kl, Jahrg. 1975, 
Heft 5); Ibn Kutayba, Kitdb al-Anwd, Hyderabad- 
Dn. rosó; Ibn Manzür (r, Lésdm ai-'orab, iv, 
Beirut 1955 (p. 129a, s.r. di-r-r); Ibn Manzar (2), 
Kitäb Nithär al-azhār fi 'l-layi wa 'Lnahär, Istanbul 
1298; Ibn Sida, Kitab al-Mubhassas, ix, Cairo 1319; 
Kazwinl, Kosmographie, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, Göt- 
tingen 1849; German tr, H. Ethé, Zaharija... 
al-Kaswini's Kosmographie, Die Wunder der 
Schöpfung, Leipzig 1868; P. Kunitzsch, Der 
Almagest, Die Syntaxis Mathematica des Claudius 
Prolemdus in arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung, 
Wiesbaden 1974; al-Marzülgl, Kildb al-Azmina wa 
"Lambina, i-i, Hyderabad-Dn. 1332; C. Petraitis, 
The Arabie version of Aristollós Meteorology, 
Beirut 1967; P. L, Schoonheim, Aristoteles! Meteo- 
relogie in arabischer und lateinischer Ucbersetsung, 
Leiden 1978; Severus Sébhókhi, Le traité sur les 
constellations, ed. and tr. F. Nau, in Revus de 
l'Orient Chrétien, xxvii (1929-30), 327-410, and 
xxviii (1931-2), 85-100; E. Wiedemann (rj, Über die 
Milchstrasse bei den Arabern, originally printed 
1926-7, repr. in Aufsdtze rur arabischen Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte, ii, Hildesheim. 1970 (the pagina- 
tion of the reprint is quoted); Wiedemann [2], art. 
ai-Madjarra in ET! (mostly verbatim identical with 
Wiedemann [1], except for the translation from 
Abū Hanifa and the collection of verses, which are 
not in this article), (P. Kosrrzscu) 
MADJÀZ (A), a term in rhetoric, means 
“trope” and, more generally, the use of a word 
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deviating from its original meaning and use, its 
opposite being Rakiha ("veritative expression"). 

In Arabic literature. — The different modes 
of expression labelled as madjat by the Arabic 
theorists were divided into twelve categories by 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/r210) without, however, 
following a consistent system of criteria (cf. al- 
Suyiitl, Mushir, ed. Cairo 1282, i, 171). A more 
refined and detailed version of this classifying 
system was put forward by al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505) 
(Itbán, ed. Calcutta 1856, 550 ff.). From the structural 
point of view, the madjir systematoogy by al- 
Sakkiki (d. 626/22), a younger contemporary 
of al-Rāzi, is more satisfactory. 

Al-Sakkikt offers five different binarily-divided 
categories of madiás (Mifidh ai-uldm, ed. Cairo 
1318, 154 11-9 íf,; in detail 155-69). The two main 
categories are denoted as linguistic and intellectual 
madiás (l«ghawt and *akit). Tbe intellectual madiáz 
comprises expressions which attribute the effect 
‘of a deed not to its proper author but rather to a 
piece of imagery or mediate one, as is shown in the 
instance, “their trade did aot make a good bargain" 
(Kur’’n, TI, 15). The linguistic magidz is either 
lexicographically classifiable or relates to the con- 
text. The contextual madjat comprehends ellipses 
which, for the remaining expression, entail a modifi- 
cation of the syntactical status. An instance of thi 
is given in. Kur'án, XII, 82 "ask the village (ace.)" 
whereas it should read "ask the inhabitants of the 
village (gen.)". The lexical tropes may be divided 
into those having a proper value of meaning and use 
and those not having it. The latter group includes the 
transference of generic names of parts of the body 
from one genus to another, as is shown in the use of 
"labium" for the camel's lip. The expressive madjdz 
may be used to mean either a metaphor or some kind 
of metonymy; it merely depends on whether there 
exists a comparison or some less precise connection 
between the actual meaning and the mode chosen 
to express it. An instance for the latter may be found 
in the use of “hand” for “benefaction”, as the latter 
is brought about by the former. 

The conceptual elements of this system date 
from a period anterior to al-Sakkākī, one of its most 
meritorious promoters being ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Djurdjant (4. 471/1078). We owe to him the dis- 
tinction between linguistic and intellectual madjáz 
(Asrar al-balagha, ed. Ritter, 342 f., 376; see also 
his statements in Dal@il al-iSdjds, ed. Khafádi, 
Cairo 1969, 286 ff.), The notion “inexpressive trope” 
is based on a classification of metaphors that goes 
back from al-DjurdjánI (Asràr, 29, ll. 5 if., 373 ff.) 
to al-Hütim! (d. 288/998) (al-Rísdla al-müdika, ed. 
Nadim, Beirut 1965, 69 ff., 9o ff; cf. also 15r1'AnA). 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) already pointed out that 
the metaphor constitutes the most important form 
of madjds (Ta?wtl mushkil al-Kur’dn, ed. Sakr, 114). 
First attempts to classify tropical expressions were 
made by Abd SUbayda (d. 210/825) in his Kitab 
Madjaz al-Kurán (ed. Sezgin, Cairo 8 ff, cf. J. 
Wansbrough, Majás al-qur'n; periphrastic exegesis, 
in BSOAS, xxxili [r970], 248-54); however, they 
correspond more with those of al-Risi than with 
those of al-Sakkäki. 

The madjäs theory received its first impulse 
from the study of Kuränic hermeneutics, scholars 
being guided by the want of a correct philological 
interpretation of the holy text. In its beginning, 
madiás did not mean “trope” in the proper sense of 
the word, but more generally denoted any turns 
of phrase that, from the semantic, lexicographical 
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oF syntactical point of view, were not self-evident 
and needed explanation. An instance of this stage 
of the madid= theory is represented by the Kitab 
Madjdz al-Kur’én by Abū ‘Ubayda (see Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 35 fL, 48). 

Parallel to the purely philological studies, research 
work on Kur’anic hermeneutics was undertaken 
by theologians, whose investigations seem to have 
bad a still greater bearing on the development of 
the madjá: theory. All theological groups, in fact, 
resorted to the Kur’an ia order to support their 
statements, since the text allowed quite contra- 
dictory interpretations. Hasan b. Mubammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya (d. ca, 100/719) had already pointed 
out in his anti-Kadari discussions that occasionally 
in the Kurân an effect proper to God is ascribed 
in its cause to a created being, and he thus anticipated 
the notion of madjās “akli (ct. Van Ess, Anjange 
muslimischer Theologie, Beirut 1977, 105, roô fi.). 
An instance of this phenomenon is given in the 
verses “The spring-time made the herbage come 
forth", the effect of bringing forth herbage not 
being ascribed to the Creator but to the spring [see 
AL-MAÀNI WA 'L-BAYĀN]. If credence may be given 
to Ibn Taymiyya, the corresponding pair of ex- 
pressions wadjá:-hakiba equally bad its origin in 
theological and not in philological tradition (ci. 
W. Heinrichs, Literary theory, in Arabic poetry, 
theory and development, ed. Yon Grunebaum, Wies- 
baden 1973, 39, n. 50). The Mu‘tazilis, for their 
part, took refuge in tropical interpretation in order 
to eliminate the anthropomorphisms of the Kur’anic 
representation of God (cf. Goldziher, Richtungen der 
islamischen Keranauslegang, repr. Leiden 1952, 
tro ff). It likewise happened that in discussions 
with other religions, attempts were made to shift 
the difference from the mental to the verbal plane, 
thus making use of the madjdx theory. Ibn Kutayba 
actually thought it convenient to deprive the 
Christian term "Son of God" of its shockingness 
by taking refuge in a tropical interpretation (Tawi, 
16e, li. 5 ff.). 

Tt was, bowever, due to the theological aspects 
of the Kur'ánie madjaz that the question was 
raised how far tropical expressions might be valuable 
and useful. One of the major reproaches brought for- 
ward against the use of madj@z was that tropical 
language was likely to falsify the image of reality, 
Already Ibn Kutayba drew attention to this fact 
[To*eil, 132 f.; see also Suyüti, Ifkdn, 550, 13-10 ff.). 
It proved more rewarding, however, to tackle the 
positive aspects of the problem, as tropical ex- 
pressions used in the Kurās were liable to express 
more clearly and more completely the intended 
meaning than would have been possible by means 
of a veritative expression. A number of excellent 
single studies relating to the above subject were 
brought together by al-Sharif al-Radl (d. 4o6/roró) 
in his Talbhis al-baydn fi madiüzit al-Kur’an (see 
also the statements made by Tabana in al-Baydn 
al-‘arabi, Cairo* 1968, 36 ff.). It thus happened that 
the discussion on madjds was shifted into the field 
of interest of the inimitability of the Kur?án (i*djár 

Kurin). 

Bibliography: Shorter or longer treatises on 
madíàs are to be found in all manuals and studies 
relating to rhetoric or the rhetorical art since the 
sth/rrth century, but especially in the works of 
the school of al-Sakkale (see also at-Ma‘hnl WA'L- 
BAYAN). The madjáz literature equally includes 
everything written on isti%@ra; sec particularly 
W. Heinrichs, The Hand of the northwind, Wies- 
baden 1977. (B. Retwert) 
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In Persian literature. — The use of the term. 
madjas by Persian writers has always been subject 
to the influence of the Arabic doctrine outlined 
above. A distinction between more borrowing on 
the one hand and autonomous development on 
the other can in each instance only be made on the 
basis of extensive and chronologically differentiated 
data which are not yet available. For that reason, 
mo more than a rough sketeh of Persian usage can 
be given here and questions concerning the origin 
and the history of specific aspects must be left aside, 

The first writer who dealt with madjáz as a rhetori- 
cal term was, to our knowledge, Shams-i Kays, a 
contemporary of al-Sakkaki’s, He defined it as an 
inclusive category of figurative speech being opposed. 
to the category of literal, "true", speech (kakikaf). 
His definition also comprises the necessity of a 
common aspect (wadjh-i Sadat) providing a link 
"between the figurative and the literal meanings of 
an expression by means of which the real intention 
of the speaker can be established. The most important 
type of madids is the metaphor (isliSdrat) which 
can be used in all kinds of speech. Another type 
consists of allegorical devices occurring especially 
in poetic descriptions such as the tenzone (munäzara) 
in which inanimate objects or animals are introduced 
as speakers in an exchange of arguments (al-Mu‘djom 
fi ma'dyir agh'ür abfadiam, ed. Tehran 1138/1959, 
‘365 ff), A much more complicated terminology is 
presented in the textbooks of the post-classical 
period, e.g. in the Hadayit al-baldgha of Mir Shams 
al-Din Fakicei Dihlawt (1141-83/1728-69), a digest 
of which was made by J. Garcin de Tassy (Rhétorique 
et prosodie des langues de lorient musulman, Paris 
1873, see esp. 40 ff. and 66 ff.). Recently, a summary 
of later Persian theory has been given by Djalil 
al-Din Humai (Funûn al-baldghal wa sindGt-i 
adabi, Tehran 1354/1975, 24711). Two technical 
terme among the many dealt with in these surveys 
deserve mention here. The presence of a clue or 
Barina (also called arina-yi sarife, as it "leads" the 
mind the intended meaning) is required to express 
the relationship (‘aldbat) between a madjás and the 
corresponding liakikat. Such a clue is either implied 
in the context or specifically added, e.g. in the 
example shir-i shamskirzan in which the adjecti 
points to the actual meaning of "vali i 
If the trope is not based on a similarity of form but 
‘on abstract relationships (between a condition and 
the place where it manifests itself, a whole and its 
parts, a cause and its effects etc.) it is called madjás- 
mursal ("free trope", according to the interpretation 
of Huma), 

An especially Persian use, for which the authority 
of the carly lexicographer Fakhri Kawwas (fl. 
ca. 700|1300 in India] is invoked, restricts the appli- 
cation of madiás to metaphors based on terms which 
either refer to an accident (‘arad) or to imaginary 
things (musawwardt) (cf. al-Tah@nawl, Kashshaf 
istilahdt al-funün, Calcutta 1862, ii, 963 f.). 

In Persian grammar, a connection of one substan- 
tive to another by means of the Aasra-yi idafa is 
called ‘figurative’ (iddfa-yi madjazi) if it reflects 
only an estimation (i'fibár) of the speaker. This 
includes the idáfa-yi lagkbihi in which the particle 
Of the idáfa denotes a comparison (e.g. Lashm-i abi, 
"an eye like that of a garelle") and the idá/a- 
isti‘āri (e.g. Hghà-i adjal, “the sword of death”) which 
implies a metaphorical personification (see further, 
M. Mu*In, /dáfa, Tehran 1341/1962, 140-52), 

Outside rhetorics and philology, hakihai and 
madjds have been used frequently for binery ex- 


























pressions in mystical terminology. Real love (Sigh&-i 
habifi), directed towards the Eternal Beloved, has 
as a counterpart “figurative” love (Gghk-i madjāsi), 
which concentrates on another object but only as a 
temporary substitute for the true goal of mystical 
love (see for early instances Sand], Diedn, Tehran 
1341/1962, 879; “Aziz al-Din Nasafl, Kilab Insin al- 
Ramil, Tehran-Paris 1962, 115 ft.). Similar terms 
were coined to indicate the distinction between as 
well as the interdependence of the sphere of divine 
existence and the present world. Expressions like 
wudjád-i madjdst, hasti-i madjdst or sardy-i madjasi 
reflect the view that the latter can be predicated to 
be in existence by way of a trope only. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works 
quoted in the article, see in general M, Mula, 

Farhang-i farsi-yi mutawassij, Tehran 1345/1966, 
, S.v- madjäz. (J. T. P. vë Bruis) 

In Turkish. — Although several neologisms, such 
as addegisimi and degismede have been proposed 
since 1928, this Arabic term continues to be in vogue 
in the sense of “trope” or “figurative language” as 
one of thousands of literary terms acquired from the 
Arabs and Persians by the Turks as they became 
practitioners within the Islamic literary tradition. 
In the process of borrowing, they also inherited much 
of the confusion and ambivalence that characterised 
the periodic definition and classification of the 
three divisions of the science of baldgha (9.v.]. By 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the Turks began 
to formulate their tropological utterances according 
to the Islamic perception of figurative language, 
they also accepted the assignation of madjar to 
the "expression" (bayim [9.0]) division of the 
Islamic system of rhetoric. 

Until the roth century, the Ottoman Turks did 
not produce any literary manuals of their own, 
preferring instead to refer to the standard Arabic 
and Persian texts or to their Turkish translations. 
of these. This reliance on the works of their literary 
mentors was especially marked in the case of rhetor- 
ics, the productions of al-Djurdiint (d. 471/1078), 
Shams-i Kays (fl. _600-27/x204-30), al-Sakkdki 
(d. 626/1226) and al-Taftazánl (d. 791/1389) (g.v.] 
apparently amply meeting their need for reference 
works on this subject until the Tangimdt period 
{1839-76}. Thereafter, the new generation of Otto- 
man writers and teachers, now under strong European 
influence, began to create original works dealing 
with all aspects of literature. Reference works by 
literary innovators like Abmed. Djewdet Pasba [q.v] 
and Ekrem Bey [q.v], who wrote mainly for the new 
schools, and the efforts of their continuators since 
the Republic (r923), point to an understanding of 
the meaning and use of the trope that is more in keep- 
ing with the syntax and morphology of the Turkish 
language, This activity, however, did not entirely 
eliminate the problems of definition and classifi- 
cation, Nonetheless, there is general agreement on 
the division of tropes into two major classes of 
madjaz-i mursal (synechdoche and variants) and 
istiSara (metaphor and extensions). 

(1) Madjaz-i mursai (Mod. Tkish. kapsamiama 
addegisi) in which the objects featured in the figu- 
rative expression have a relationship that is not 
described in terms of direct comparison. This type 
of trope is itself broken down to several variants of 
which the most frequently encountered are: 

















a. Sumimiyya-thusiisiyya, the particular for the 
general, genus for species, etc., and vice-versa, 
"Every sail on the Marmara is flying merrily.” 
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b. ewaliyye, referring to the projected state 
of the object, “Light the fire!" 

c. Maliyya-mahalliyya, position and locale con- 
juncture, “Emerging from prayer, they went 
to the promenade area.” 

d. sababiyya-musabbabiyya, cause and means re- 
lationship, "This shop has earned much money.” 

(2) IstiSGra (sgretileme) in which the comparative 
elements of the relationship between objects are 
stressed in various degrees. There is no uniform 
agreement as to exact relationship and classification 
cf these. The generally accepted two major divisions 
are: 

a. istiSdra-i musarraba (açık idretileme) or explicit. 
metaphor, in which the comparison is achieved 
by direct reference to an object, "Our lions 
are off to the battlefield." 

isHi'üra-i makniyya (kapals ifretileme) or im- 
plicit metaphor ir which the comparison is 
achieved by reference to an attribute of ar 
object without mentioning the object itself, 
“A cool stream sang lullabies." 

Each of the above divisions is subdivided even 
further on the basis of other pertinent considerations. 
affecting, or affected by, the nature of the attributive 
relationship between the referrer and the referred 
objects. 

Bibliography: W. G. Andrews, Jr., An intro- 
duction to Oltoman pociry, Minneapolis 1976; 
Abmed Diewdet Pasha, Dalighá-i 'okmdniyya, 
Istanbul 1298/1881; Edebiyat ve sòz sanatı terimleri 
söslüğü, Türk Dil Kurumu, ii, 14, Istanbul 1948; 
Rediüiide Mabmüd Ekrem, Tatlim-i edebiyyái, 
Istanbul 1299/1882; Ahmet Kabakli, Türk edebi- 
yats, i, Istanbul 1967; M. N. Ózün, Edebiyu! re 
lenkid sóriüü, Istanbul ros4; Tühiri| Mevlevi, 
Edebiyat litgats, Istanbul 1973. 

U. Srewart-Roniwson) 

MADJD AL-DAWLA, As0 TAum RUSTAM s. 
FAKER AL-DAWLA ALI, Kanr AL-UNNA, ruler of 
the northern Büyid amirate of Ray and Djibal 
(387-420/997-1029). 

When Fakhr al-Dawla [@.v.) died in Shafbàu 
387/August-September 997, his young son Rustam 
succeeded him at the age of eight (thus according to 
the anonymous Mudimal al-taértkh wa 'I-kiyas, ed. 
Bahar, Tehran 1318/1939, 396, giving Rustam's 
birthdate as Rabl* IT 370/July-August 989, and Ibn. 
al-Athir, ed. Beirut, ix, 69, but according to al- 
Radhrawarl, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
297, and Ibn al-Athir, ix, 132, at the age of four). 
Actual power was exercised by his mother as regent, 
the redoubtable Sayyida, who was probably the 
sister of the Marzban b, Rustam, ruler of Firrim [g.v. 
in Suppl. and also BAWAxDiDs] and author of the 
Martubdn-ndma (a name apparently inverted by 
*Utbi into Rustam b. Marzbin in his account of 
the capture of Shahriyarkah by Shahriyar b. Dara 
in 388/008, Yamini, with comm. of Manin, li, 192); 
and the Bayid amir of ‘Irak and Fars, Baba? al- 
Dawia [g.v. in Suppl] was acknowledged during the 
Jatter’s lifetime as supreme Bayid ruler over the con- 
federation, with his name appearing on Madja al- 
Dawia's coins. 

‘The death of Fakhr al-Dawla and the accession of 
a weaker amir allowed the Ziyarid Kabis b. Wush- 
raagir [gs] to return to his former lands in Gurgán 
and Tabaristán, and he could not henceforth be dis- 
lodged by the Büyids. In 397/1006-7 Madjd al-Dawla. 
attempted to break loose from the tutelage of his 
mother, but was captured by his brother Shams al- 
Dawla of Hamadhin and the Kurdish chief Badr b. 


b. 














Hasanüya [see wasawwAvu] and imprisoned for a 
year before his release and return to Ray; and in 
405/tor4-5 Shams al-Dawla was able temporarily 
to occupy Ray. 

Sayyida died in 419/1028, leaving Madjd al-Dawla 
totally unfitted for assuming the reins of the govern- 
ment after over 30 years’ exclusion from the sub- 
stance of power; the sources speak of his sensuality, 
so that his numerous wives and concubines gave him 
3o children. According to Bayhaki, Tarikk-s Mas‘idi, 
ed. Ghant and Fayyad, 265, the powerful and 
ageressive Ghaznawid Mabmüd b. Sebüktigin had 
for long refrained írom attacking Ray and Diibil 
because he regarded the region as effectively neutral- 
ised under a feminine de facto ruler. Now, with Madjd 
al-Dawla unable to contro: the turbulent Daylaml 
soldiery in Ray and with mounting public disorder 
there, the helpless amir unwisely appealed to the 
Gharnawid sultan for help, With this ready-made 
pretext to hand, Mahmid sent westwards an army, 
which deposed and seized Madjd al-Dawla anc 
subjected Ray to a frightful sacking, the grounds for 
this, according to Mahmid’s fath-ndmd seat to the 
caliph al-Kidir, being the need to extirpate Mu‘ 
zil, Isma‘Tif and other extremist Shr heresies which 
had flourished in Ray under Biyid tolerance. Ray 
was now used as a base for Ghaznawid military 
operations in northwestern Persia. Madjd al-Dawia 
and his son Abi Dulaf were kept in honourable 
confinement in India and then Ghazna by Sultan 
Mas'üd b. Mabmiid, according to Gardlzl, with the 
ex-amir eventually dying at Ghana, 

Madid al-Dawla enjoyed some reputation as a 
patron of culture and learning, probably a reflection 
of the continuing heritage at Ray from the cele- 
brated vizier the Sabib Ibn ‘Abbad’s patronage 
of literature; he himself had had the privilege of 
having the philologist and grammarian Abmad b. 
Faris (see 18 FAnis] as his tutor. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. *Utbl-Manlnl, ii, 
192 ff; Gardizi, Zayn al-akhðär, ed. Nāzim, 9r, 
97; Rüdhrüwari, in Eclipse, i, 296-300, 31i; 
Mudjmal al-tawarikh, index; Iba al-Djaw2l, Mun- 
fagam, viij, 38-40; lbn al-Athir, od. Beirut, ix, 132, 
146, 20374, 268-9, 369-72; Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, 
Guzida, ed. Browne, 390, 426-9. 2. Studies. 
M, Nazim, The life and times of Sultán. Mahmüd of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 80-5, 191-2; Spuler, Iran 
im. jrühislamischer Zeit, 117-18; Bosworth, The 
Imperial policy of the carly Ghasnawids, in Islamic 
Studies, ]nal. of the Central Inst. of Islamic Re- 
search, i3 (Karachi 1962), 69-72 — The medieval 
history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
London 1977; idem, The Ghaznavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and Eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 
1963, 53, 85, 234; Cambridge hist. of Iran, iv, 
176-7, 215 ff., 295-6; V, 28, 37- For Madid al- 
Dawla's coins, see Miles, The memismatic history 
of Rayy, New York 1938, 173-6, 177-86, noting that 
this amir bore the title Shahanshah, 

(C. E. Boswonru) 

MADRID AL-DIN [se KIBAT ALLĀH B. MUŞAMMAD]. 

MADJID au-MULK, Asv '"L-FApt As (ap B. 
MuyawwAD AL-KUwME AL-BALÁSANI, musiawfi 
or director of finances under the SaldiQk 
sultan Berk-yaruk [see BARKYAROK] in the early 
years of his reign and then vizier (490-2/1097-9), 
but whose death was brought about by the great 
military commanders in Shawwal 492/September 
099 on an accusation of Shi‘ sympathies, and even 
of Ism4‘ll ones, which he was said to have displayed 
during the struggle against the rival sultan Muham- 
mad b. Malik-Shàh [p] 
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Bibliography: Cambr. hist. of Iram, index; 

C. L. Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate, a study of 

civil administration 1055-1194, Cambridge, Mass. 

1973, 42, 40-6, 92, 105-6; C. E. Bosworth, in 

Encycl. Iranica, s.v. al-Balásüni. — (Ct. CAwxN) 

MADJDHOB (‘‘the attracted one"), in Suft 
literature the name for the representative of a 
type of piety which is chiefly of a passive nature 
(munfa%il: al-Rundi), in contradistinction to the more 
active (/a*il) "striding one" (sdlik), a characteristic 
which is expressed in numerous other pairs of 
opposition, like: mudidkada-mughdhada, maküsib- 
mastáhib, maküm-hál, murid-murdd, auhibh-mahbüb, 
mukhiiş-muġhlaş. While the madidhab, on the way 
to God, may abandon himself to be drawn by divine 
attraction (djadhba, djadhb, Persian kashish), the 
sálik depends on his own exertions (Rrskigh), which 
is, however, in the same way as the attraction, a gift 
(bakashish) of God. Usually, mixed forms occur, as 
is clear from the works of Nadim al-Dia-i Kubra 
[g5.] and Nadjm al-Din-i Daya, for whom the 
“stride” is the one who, while striding, is attracted 
gently, and the madidhàb the one who, while striding, 
is attracted intensely. Others, like (Umar al-Suhra~ 
wardl, Mabmüd-i Káshán! and 'Aziz-i Nasaft, speals 
of a “strider who is attracted" (salik-i madjdkül) 
when the striding came earlier in time, and of an 
“attracted one who is striding” (madjdhith- sdtik) 
when the being attracted came earlier in time. The 
general principle is that neither the one who is 
merely striding, nor the one who is merely attracted, 
is qualified to be « shay and to lead others on the 
mystical path, since the former has never arrived at 
his aim, while the second, as being only attracted, 
has never stridden along the path by himself. With 
regard to personal progress, it is true, the word of the 
Prophet holds good: "One single attraction by God is 
equivalent to the activity of men and djinn”, but 
only the one who has personal experience of striding, 
its labours and dangers, is able to assist others 
in advancing. 

In more recent literature in particular, madjdhūb 
is a frequently used extenuating and exculpating 
designation of eccentric ecstatics, love-maddened 
persons, boly fools, and despisers of the law, Oecasion- 
ally, the term is also used as a nickname, like in 
Ibrihim-i Madidhab (zth/1sth century). 

Bibliography: ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, 'dudrif 
al-ma'Grif, ch. x, 16-20, German tr. R. Gramlich, 

Wiesbaden 1978; Nadjmn al-Din-i Rázti Dàya 

Mirsad al-‘ibad, ed. M. Amin-i Riyabl, Tehran, 

1353, 375+6; ‘Aziz-i Nasall, Mabsad-i aksd, lith. 

1353, 14374; Malunüd-i Kashani, Misbdh al-hiddya 

ma-miftàh. al-kifys, ed. Dialil al-Din-i Huma", 

‘Tebran 1323, 108-10; Nor al-Din ‘Abd al-Rabmān-i 

Djdml, Asi nt ab-lama‘dt, 1353, 14; Tahinawl, 

Kashshas tstildhit al-funin, i, 686-7; ‘Abd al- 

Samad-i Hamadanl, Bakr al-ma%érif, Tabriz 1293, 

105, ll. 5ff.; R. Gramlich, Die schittischen Der- 

wischorden Persiens, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 189-94 

(where further literature is given). 

(R. Graten) 

AL-MADJDHOB, surname of the Moroccan 
holy man whose complete name is Abū Zayd ‘Abd 
al-Rabmiin b. ‘Ayyäd al-Şanhågj! al-Faradji al- 
Dukkāli. He came originally from Tit, in the district 
of Azemmür, but lived in Fas, where one of his 
disciples was in particular Abu 'l-Mabasin Yüsuf 
al-Fasi, whose great-grandson, ‘Abd al-Rabmàn b. 
“Abd ai-Kadir [see au-Past, in Suppl.) left behind a 
work called Ibtihddj al-kul&b bi-khabar al-shaykh 
Abi "I-Makásin wa-skaykhihi al-Madidhib. (extracts. 




























































im ms. Rabat $22/6; see Lévi-Provencal, Calalgue, 
252). ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Madidbüb died in the 
Gharb in 976/1569 and was buried in Mcknés, He is 
especially famed for his gnomic poetry which took 
the form of quatrains in dialectal Arabic [see mation) 
and which, towards the end of the roth century, 
attracted the attention of H. de Castries (Gnomes 
de Sidy Abder-Rahman cl-medjedoub, Paris 1896). 
Basing himself on this publication and on citations 
in various works, ‘Abd al-Kàdir Nür al-Din has had 
lithographed in Algiers (at the beginning of the 
19505) al-Ka! al-ma'tkür min kaldm al-skayhh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Madfdkab, which contains 127 qua- 
trains with a commentary in classical Arabic; they 
have been published, translated andcommented upon 
by J. Scelles-Millie, Les quatrains de Mejdoub lc 
sarcastique (poète maghrébin du XVI® siècle), Paris 
1966. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see. Kattánl, Salat al-anfás, lith. 
Fas 1316, ii, 221; Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Fásl, 
Milit al-asma, lith. Fas 1316, 112-20; Nasie 
Istiksa@, Cairo 1312, iil, 43; Archives marocaines, 
169-72, xvii, 376-7; W. Margais, Texles arabes de 
Tanger, Paris tort, 142; BE. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hisloriens des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 267; see also Ostle 
[ed.), Studies in mod. Ar, lit, ryo. (Cu, Pertant) 
AL-MADJDJĀWI, ‘Asp a-Kābm » "Asp 

Artān B. Munawman s, ABD AL-Karin, Algerian 
teacher and scholar, born in  1266/r348 in 
‘Tlemcen and died in 1331/1913 in Algiers, 

Following the example of his father who had lived 
for a long time in Morocco where he had studied 
and taught, especially at al-Karawiyyfa [qu], 
before returning to his native city to practise there 
the duties of Addi, al-Madjdjawi travelled to this 
country at a very early age. At Tangier and later 
at Tetouan he undertook classical studies which 
he completed at Fas as a pupil of distinguished 
“vam, including Mawliy Mubammad al-‘Alawi, 
Muhammad b. al-Madant Gannitn, Salih al-Sbawl, 
Abmad b. Süda and Djafar b. Idris al-Kattāni. 
Returning to Algeria in 1869, in 1873 he was appoin- 
ted mudarris at the SIdI al-Kattáni mosque of Con- 
stantine, which he left in 1877 for the official madrasa 
of the town, where he spent more than twenty years. 
His very conscientious teaching was already com- 
plemented by personal scholarly work, Transferring 
to Algiers in 1898, he was in addition entrusted with 
the duties of imam and Akafi at the Sidl Ramadan 
mosque. His widespread knowledge and cultured 
personality attracted to him the affection of numerous 
disciples, among whorn it is appropriate to mention 
in particular Hamdan al-Wanisi, who was to become 
the patron of ‘Abd al-Hamfd Ibn Bádis, al-Mawlad 
b. al-Mawhüb, a teacher at the madrasa and Maliki 
mufti of Constantine, ‘Abd al-Karim Bāsh Tarzi, 
Hanaff wufii of the same town, Hamma b. al- 
Darràdj, Hanafl Bádi of Algiers, and Mubammad 
Safld Ibn Zakri, a teacher at the madrasa and 
Maliki mufté of Algiers. 

A teacher by nature and by profession, al-Madjdia- 
wi revealed his views on educational issues in three 
monographs (see below). On the other hand, his 
tastes as well as the specialised responsibilities of 
the two chairs that he occupied in Constantine 
and Algiers led him to take an interest in the tradi- 
tional disciplines of law and of religion. Deeply 
committed to orthodoxy, he allied himself with 
scholars who, in the name of the Kur'án and of 
the Sunna, denounced superstitious practices, 
impious innovations (bida*) and the popular demon- 
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strations encouraged by the leaders of the Saft 
brotherhoods. He also tackled with equal confidence 
such varied subjects as morphology, syntax, rhetoric, 
astronomy, cosmography, mathematics and eco- 
nomics. Through his writings, al-MadjdjAwI aims 
to present the image of an Slim of encyclopaedic 
learning. To this end, he introduces into his texts 
numerous and lengthy quotations not only from the 
Kurén and from hadith, but also from the works 
of jurists, philosophers, historians, poets and even of 
obscure writers. Faithful in this respect to scholastic 
method, he demands from the ancient scholars 
more than simple references or entertaining curiosi- 
ties. His borrowings have a relevance that goes 
‘beyond words and forms; he is indebted to the 
Arabo-Islamic tradition which provides him with the 
models for life and thought, and he takes it upon 
himself to convey this tradition in its entirety to his 
contemporaries. 

The corpus of al-Madidiiwi's work comprises 
eighteen titles, of which the list is as follows: x. 
drihád al-mutaallimin, Cairo nd.; 2. Nasihat al- 
muridin, Tunis n.d.; 3. Sharh Shawéhid Ibn Hisham, 
Constantine n.d; 4. Sharh mansimat Ibm Ghási 
Fi’ Hawbit, Constantine n.d.; 5. Sharh al-Madidj@ct 
“ald mampümai Muhammad al-Madirdd (sic) al- 
Sláwi, Constantine 1878; 6. Sharh al-Lámiyya al- 
mudiradiyya fi "Ldjummal, *Annüba 1894; 7. Shark 
Aasidat Mwhammad al-Mansili al-Tanisi, Algiers 
1.45 8, Nushat al-farf fi 'I-ma'ünk wa "Lsarf, Algiers 
ndi 9. Kitdb alifáda li-man yatleb al-istifáda, 
Algiers ror; ro. al-Farida al-samiyya fi "la mál 
al-difbiyya, Algiers 1903; 11. al-Mirsdd ff masd'il 
aliktsdd, im collaboration with ‘Umar Brihmat, 
Algiers r904; 12. al-IMipád alsiyési, Algiers nd; 
13. Sharh al-djwmal al-nahwiyya, Algiers n.d.; 14. 
al-Duray al-nabwiyya *ali "Imanguwat al-kabrá- 
wiyya, Algiers 19(2); rs. Risdia fi masd*il al-kasb 
wa ‘Likbiyar, Algiers n.d.; 16. Twhfat al-abhydr fi 
"L-diobr wa "Likkisydr, Algiers n.d.; 17. al-Kawd*id 
al-halimiyya, Algiers 1910; 18. al-Luwa* 'alà naym 
al-bidst, Algiers 1912. 
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Paris 1975, 97; J. Berque, L'intérizur du Maghreb, 
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(R. Bencnenen) 

MĀDJID »s.SAfD, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
1856-70, was born ca. 1635, the sixth of his father's 
twenty-seven known sons, and of an Ethiopian 
mother. He married a kinswoman, Asha, and had 
one child only, Khamfura. 

‘When his father, Sayyid Sad, left Zanzibar for 
‘Maskat for the last time on 16 April 1854, he had 
appointed his second son, Khalid, as governor and 
successor in the event of his death. Khalid died in 























November 1854, and shortly afterwards orders came 
from Maskat appointing Madjid in his stead, thereby 
passing over three older brothers, Thuwaynl (later 
Sultán of "Umàn), Muhammad (Governor of Sumay!), 
and Tuck! (also later Sultán of "Umán). At this time 
Madjid was about twenty-one years old, and from 
childhood had suffered from a mild form of epilepsy, 
which at times handicapped him as sui/dn, Shortly 
after his appointment as governor, he was approached 
to denounce his father’s treaties and edicts against 
the slave trade, but firmly declined. His sister Salma 
says that during his regency he “contrived to gain 
the goodwill of all by his kind and gentle manners" 
At the beginning of his reign, the real power behind 
the throne was the British consul, Atkins Hamerton, 
and his death in July 1857 was a severe blow to 
Madjid. Fearing assassination, he took refuge on one 
of his warships, returning to the palace only after the 
arrival of Hamerton's successor, Rigby, on 28 July 
1858. Very shortly after, Sa^id's third son, Thuwaynl, 
who had been designated sulfan in ‘Uman by his 
father, attempted to gain control of his father's 
African dominions by sending an armed expedition. 
It was turned back at sea by a British man-of-war, 
Next, a plot was uncovered to dethrone Mádiid and 
to replace him by his brother, Barghash. In October 
1859 Mádiid ordered him to leave Zanzibar for Mas- 
kal; bui, after being placed under house arrest, 
he managed to escape to a country palace known 
as Marseilles, where armed slaves and Arabs of the 
al-Harth! tribe rallied to his support. Madiid then 
invoked the assistance of the British Navy. The 
palace was bombarded, and Barghash fled back to 
Zanzibar, whence he was deported to Bombay. 

In Maskat, Thuvayni still insisted that his father's 
eastern African possessions were part of his heritage. 
He was able with justice to claim that for many years 
the governinent of ‘Uman had been sustained by 
revenues collected from Zanzibar. Madjid therefore 
agreed to an annual payment to Thuwayni of 40,000 
Maria Theresa thalers ex gratia, but Thuwaynl 
construed this as tribute. After Thuwayals 
abortive expedition of 1858, Madiid discontinued 
payment, denying any question of tribute 
Eventually the dispute was submitted to the arbi 
tration of Lord Canning, Viceroy of India. His 
award stated that Madjid should be recognised 
as lawful successor to his father's African pos- 
sessions; and that the ruler of Zanzibar should 
pay to the ruler of "Umin an annual subsidy of 
40,000 Maria Theresa thalers. He further stipulated 
that this payment should not in any way be con- 
strued to imply the dependence of Zanzibar upon 
“Umän. The settlement and the independence of the 
two sovereigns was recognised by an Anglo-French 
Declaration on 13 March 1862. Mádiid paid the an- 
nual subsidy until 1866, when Thuwaynl was murder- 
ed by his son Salim, declining thereafter to pay the 
subsidy to a parricide, For two years MAdjid re- 
mitted the annual payment to Bombay under 
protest, but this he refused to do after Silim's 
deposition by his kinsman ‘Azzan in 1868. 

Weak and procrastinating, Mädjid was greatly 
under the influence of a certain Sulayman b. ‘Ali, 
one of his ministers whom Madjid’s sister Salma 
describes as a dandy and a libertine. Rigby and his 
successors had great difficulty in persuading Madjid 
to control the so-called “northern” Arabs, Arabs 
from the small principalities of the Gulf, who were 
determined to evade the treaties against the slave 
trade. A trade treaty was signed with the Hanse 
towns ir 1859, and German trade was soon second 
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only to that with British India. It was through this 
connection that Madjid’s sister Salma succeeded 
in making contact with one of the employees of the 
German consulate, Heinrich Ruote, whom she sub- 
sequently married, In 186: Mådjid led an expedition 
to reassert his authority in Pate, which had rebelled; 
but he failed in 1866 when there was a similar, but 
more determined, rebellion in Witu, 

Madiid's decision that led to the foundation of Dar 
es Salaam, the present capital of Tanzania on the 
mainland, taken in 1662, has been obscured by differ- 
ing claims. The French claim that the idea was 
initiated by the French consul is surely exaggerated. 
The British claim, originated by (Sir John) Kirk, is 
that Madjid thought of it as “a place to retire to 
‘when consuls trouble him or when he is kicked out 
of the island”. These seem to leave out of account 
the facts that Arab, Indian and Swahili traders 
were increasing in number of the mainland, and that 
the harbour of Dar es Salaam in its landlocked bay 
was far more convenient than the open roadsteads 
then in use af Bagamoyo and Mboamaji. Building 
seems to have begun only in 1865-6, and included 
a palace for the sulján, parts of which still stand, Here, 
in September 1867, MAdjid gave a "dinner in the 
European manner" for the American, British, 
French and German consuls, apparently by way of 
a formal inauguration. 

‘There are several descriptions of Mádiid, notably 
by Richard Burton and Fr. Horner. He had a light 
complexion and pleasing manners, and generally re- 
sembled his distinguished father. He sat to hear 
causes and complaints three times a day, in a long, 
bare reception ball paved with black and white 
marble from Marseilles, and with some dingy chan- 
deliers and "three rows of common wooded-bottomed. 
chairs". There were French clocks and bureaux, 
cheap prints, gaudy china and shabby artificial 
flowers. The suljan, nevertheless, took great interest, 
as his father had so broadmindedly done, in both 
explorers and missionaries. A learned ornament of 
the court who attracted even Burton's respect for 
his learning was the ShAfi*i Addi, Shaykh Mubyi al- 
Din b. Shaykh b. «Abd Allah al-Kabtani. 

Midjid died in 1870, and was succeeded by his 
brother Barghash [g. 
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(G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

AVMADIISTI (see BArzAMiY Os]. 

MADJLIS (^), a noun of place from the verb 
dialass “to sit down" and, by extension, "to sit", 
































to hold a session”; starting from the original mean- 
ing of "a place where one sits down, where one 
stays", thence “a seat” (J. Sadan, Le mobilier ou 
Proche-Orien! médiéval, Leiden 1976, index), the 
semantic field of madjlis is of very wide extent {see 
the dictionaries of Lane, Dozy, Blachére, etc). 
Among the principal derivative meanings are "a 
meeting place", "meeting, assembly" (cf. Kur'n, 
LXVIII, 12/11), “a reception hall (of a caliph, high 
dignitary or other personage)” and “a session which 
is held there", ‘a hall in which a professor’s courses 
are given or a judge's sentences delivered” (hence 
"praetorium, tribunal"), or further where the debates 
of an assembly take place (hence "council"). 
1, In social and cultural life 
2. In [small usage 
3. In Indian Shi usage 
4. In the sense of representative institutions 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 

B. In Afghanistan 

C. In the Indo- Pakistan subcontinent 








1. In SocratL AND CULTURAL Live: 

From the pre-Islamic period, madjlis designated 
an “assembly or council of the tribe's notables" 
(see papw, III, c] aad this institution is still alive 
(see e.g. J. Chelhod, Le droit dans la société bédouine, 
Paris 1971, 55), sometimes under another name (see 
BiAwA A; below, 4. B. [n Afghnistin; pIikoA in 
Suppl]. In various states of the Middle Ages, aa 
elaborate governmental structure contained a 
series of madjdlis, councils given precise powers 
{see notably al-Kalkashandi, Subk, index, 421-3). 
This usage plainly justifies the adoption of this 
term to designate in the contemporary age any coun- 
cil (madilis ai-baladíyya "municipal council”, m. al- 
wuzard? “council of ministers", etc.), an elected 
assembly m. ie'sisi "constituent assembly"), a 
chamber of deputies (m. al-nuwwåãb), a senate (m. al~ 
shuyitkh or al-a‘yan), ete. The historical account of 
the legislative assemblies and parliaments in the 
Muslim countries will be the subject of section 4 
below, and the present notice will be limited to 
a brief survey of the madjdlis which played a róle 
in the social, religious and intellectual life of the 
Muslims of the Middle Ages. 

The first to be considered is that of the sovereign 
who dedicated part of his activity to “public or 
private meetings (majlis, pl. majaiis), where political 
and judicial decisions were adopted, plaintiffs, 
Panegyrists and other visitors gathered, and ques- 
tions of literature or law were debated—for this 
was also regarded as a normal function of the head 
of state" (R. Brunschvis, Hafsides, ii, 37). These 
sessions foliowed a ceremonial which varied according 
to the dynasties and the character of the monarchs. 

‘The'etiquette of the court under the Umayyads is 
not well-known, and it is not known exactly what 
respective place was occupied by the representatives 
of the different social ciasses regularly admitted 
to the caliph's madjlis. For the ‘Abbasid period, we 
possess a manual falsely attributed to al-Djáhiz, 
the Kitdb al-Tádj (ed. Ahmad Zakl Pasha, Cairo 1914 
French tr. Ch. Pellat, Le Livre de la couronne, Paris 
1954; cf. F. Gabrieli, Etichetia di corle e costumi. 
Sasanidi nel Kitib abliq al-mulik di al-Cahis, 
in RSO, xilijs [1932], 197-247), which sets forth, 
mainly for the people and part of tbe aristocracy 
unfamiliar with the customs, the rules of royal proto- 
tol of the Sásinid court which it was proper to 
adopt, and supplies us with information derived 
from Islamic kistory only on the entertainment 
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sessions. For the Fatimids (see M. Canard, Le céré- 
smonial fatimite et le cérémonial bytantin, in By- 
tantion, xxi [z951], 355-420), the information is 
more detailed. The caliph habitually held a public 
audience on Mondays and Thursdays each week and 
sat on a golden throne separated from these attending 
by a grill (shubbak) and a curtain (sir) which was 
raised after he was seated, Among the title-bearers 
with public and private functions who had their 
places, according to their rank, in the reception 
hall, there must be noted the presence of a sahib 
al-madjtis, 4 high-ranking eunuch entrusted with 
organising the session and advising the dignitaries 
as soon as the caliph had taken his place on his 
throne (al-Kalkashandl, Subs, ili, 480-8; cf. B. Lewis, 
Islam from the Prophet Muhammad to the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, New York, etc. 1974, i, 
201-8). We also possess some information on the 
status of the people admitted into the audience 
chamber: for Muslim Spain, e.g, it consisted of 
elements constituting the &Adsya [see AL-XRASSA WA 
^an]; for Tunisia in the time of the Hafsids, 
see R. Brunschvig, op. laud., ii, 28-9. 

In these public’ audiences, plaintiffs and peti- 
tioners were present, but poets and scholars who 
were admitted to the ruler’s presence also parti- 
cipated, and for those who solicited the same honour 
it was an occasion to be introduced to this privileged 
circle by the mediation of someone already established 
at court, to recite a panegyric and receive an imme- 
diate reward, 

‘The crowning of this process was well on the way 
when the ambitious man was retained at the royal 
table after the public audience or at another time 
of the day. The majority of caliphs actually were 
accustomed to surrounding themselves with a group 
of nudamd? (pl. of nadim), companions who had in 
theory to respect quite strict rules, of which one 
can gain an idea from the Kiub al-Tädi (11-20, 
tr. 39-48) and to possess a certain number of qua- 
lities and kinds of knowledge that al-Mas«üdt de 
tailed in his Agbar al-samān (se Murūdi, viii, 
103-4 — 88 3229-30). 

A long account Will not be given here of the enter- 
tainment evenings which many of the Muslim rulers 
organised regularly and in the course of which they 
gave themselves up to “pleasure” or farab provoked 
by the music, singing and drinking. The Kitdd al- 
Tädi (31-9, tr. 39-66) enumerates those who, sur- 
rounded by women slaves and cunuchs, hid themsel- 
ves behind a screen and those who showed themselves 
shamelessly to their familiars and to the musicians 
and singers; among the latter, al-Rashid is said to 
have been the first to follow the example of the 
Sásanids and establish divisions. This work makes nc 
allusion to the presence of poets and story-tellers in 
these sessions, which were evidently distinguished 
from the meals of which al-Mas‘Odi speaks and during 
which a certain dignity surely reigned. As R. Blachere 
says with reference to Sayf al-Dawla (Motenabét, 
130) during intimate meetings known as madjdlis 
al-uns, “the cups were passed round, the social 
barriers fell, giving way to a semi-intimacy where 
protector and protégés treated one anther with 
simplicity, at times even with familiarity”, with- 
Out too much casualness, it seems, Al-Mas‘id! 
(Murüdi, viii, 102 = § 3229) supplies some details on 
the conversations held in the madjlis of al-Mu*tamid 
and mentions that their proceedings were recorded in 
writing; poetry occupied an important place there, 
as akSül confirms, who, describing a meeting of 
this kind around al-RAdI (see AJAb4r as-RáAt billdh 














wa'l-Multagt billds, French tr. M. Canard, Algiers 
1946, i, 6o if), indicates the place of cach of the 
guests “designated by name, cites the subjects 
approached and reproduces the verses recited on 
this occasion. 

"This is not the place to dwell on the rôle of poetry 
considered as an instrument of government and 
propaganda by some monarchs, always inclined to 
make use of the eulogies which were presented to 
them by versifiers of talent. Often skilled in stirring 
up rivalries, the caliph would put into competi- 
tion poets, story-tellers, grammarians or fukahP, 
to rejoice in the victory of some and saeer at the 
discomforture of others. The ruler’s madjlis also 
became a circle which J. F. Bencheikh (Les voies 
dune création. Essai sur la poésie arabe à Bagdad 
dams la première moitié du ITIIXe siècle, thesis 
Paris 197r, 130; idem, Pottigue arabe, Paris 1975, 
22 tf.; idem, Le cénacle podtique du Calife al-Muta- 
weh... in BELO, xxix [1077], 33-52) describes 
as "a court of legitimation”, adding that “the 
creator confronts there a well-informed prince, 
formidable men of learning, uncharitable colleagues: 
in short, criticism is made immediately and pronoun- 
ced without appeal. On the other hand, it plays a 
basic role in the diffusion of masterpieces: the scholars 
comment on them, the musicians are inspired by 
them, the listeners spread their renown". These 
general considerations inspired by the study of a 
limited period of the history of poetry in Baghdad 
are perfectly applicable to the majority of courts 
of Muslim sovercigns who were friends of letters 
and the arts to any extent and concerned about their 
reputation as patrons. 

In addition, before even the dismemberment of 
the ‘Abbasid empire was accomplished, parallel to 
the caliph’s madjlis, there were some literary groups 
directed by provincial governors and high dignitaries 
who had it at heart to gather around them, to ensure 
their prestige, poets and scholars frequently attracted 
by ethnic oF politico-religious affinities, but also 
for basely material reasons, for the isolated man of 
letters o: scholar could only live sparsely, if he were 
without fortune; in any case, if he were not par- 
ticularly ambitious, he had to appeal to a patron, 
who, in default of the caliph, he could find in the 
provinces, then at the court of the dynasts who 
flourished from one end to the other of the Muslim 
world. 

This necessity was undoubtedly prejudicial not 
only to the quality of the work at least of the poets, 
but also to their dignity, for they could not help but 
compromise themselves, to obey the tastes of the 
patrons and their entourage, and to adopt at times 
2 politico-religious attitude contrary to their own 
convictions. In amy case, the study of patronage 
in the history of Arabo-Islamic civilisation (which 
remains to be undertaken, for it has only been so 
far sketched out, eg. by R. Blachére, HLA, ii, 
544-51) would be really instructive; based on’ the 
literacy groups and salons in evidence from the 
Middle Ages to our own days, it would provide a 
global idea of the influence that the latter exercised 
on the evolution of literature. 

In a society where, as R. Dlachire (Motanabbf, 
130) writes “the life of the salon occupied an im- 
portant place, noone could aspire to public admi- 
Tation, if he were not also a man of the world, an 
agreable conversationalist with a lively mind and 
prompt at repartee, skilled in creating situations 
which he could turn to his advantage”, These re- 
marks, valid for the madídlis of kings and princes, hold 
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good for those who, at an inferior social level, 
stayed simply in the home of well-to-do poets and 
writers and even in the shops of merchants who prac- 
tised in their own way a form of patronage. So 
some madjalis were and still are constituted which 
are real literary salons, where good speech is hon- 
oured and extemporisation reigns. 

When the person who “held session” was a profes- 
sor, his madjlis, which could possibly be transformed 
into a cterie, was the place (mosque, madrasa, per- 
sonal home, ete.) where he dispensed his teaching; 
the same term designated the whole body of his 
audience, the session during which he dictated his 
course and, finally, the course itself; his lessons, once 
recorded by his pupils, were “published” most 
often under the heading amdHi "dictations" [see 
TADAIs], but also at times wadjális (see Sezgin, GAS, 
ii, 83-5); one of the most famous works of this 
category is the Kitab al-Madjalis or al-Amali of 
‘Tha‘lab [g.v]. (E».) 








2, Iv IsmaIni Usace. 


Here, madjlis referred to a formal session of reli- 
gious instruction, tbe place of it, and also to the 
lecture or sermon read in it by a da (9.v.] to the 
faithful. These lectures were known more properly 
as wisdom sessions (madjalis al-hikma). In the 
Fatimid age, their preparation and delivery twice 
weekly was the official duty of the dat ‘I-du‘at, 
Outside the capital Cairo, they were read by his 
deputies (nuwwdb). The sessions were the occasion 
for the payment of a religious duty known as "the. 
[fee for] confidential discourse (nadjwé)”, According 
to alMusabbibt (a, 420/roz9), the da "Ldu*ii 
prepared the lectures, submitted them to the caliph 
for approval, and then read them separately to 
various groups of different sex, social and religious 
rank. Describing later Fatimid practice, Ibn al- 
Tuwayr states that they were drafted by the chief 
assistants (nubab@) of the da“ ‘l-du‘at employed in 
the Dar al-Hikma and read by him, if possible, to 
the caliph who would affix his mark of ratification 
(Salma) to the text. Collections of such lectures are 
extant, like the Tawi da°@im al-Islam of Kadi al- 
Nu'màn, the Madiális Mustansiriyya, of ‘Abd al 
Hakim b. Wahb al-Mālidji (wrongly ascribed to 
Badr al-Djamālī), and the Madjdlis Mw'ayyadiyya, 
containing 8oo lectures of al-Mu'ayyad fi "Din 
alShirizi (d. 470/1077; see on this work, Brockel- 
mann, S 1, 326). On the other hand, the Kitáb al- 
Madidlit wa ‘I-musdyardt of the Kàdi ak-Nu'màn 
(d. 363/974) is @ kind of account of sessions held with 
the calipa al-MuSizz (ed. H. al-Faki, I. Shabbab 
and M, al-Ya‘lawf, Tunis 1978). In the post-Fatimid 
age, the Tayyibi da‘? muflak assumed the teaching 
function of the Fatimid da‘ 'I-du‘t, and collections 
of madiális of some of them have also been preserved. 
Bibliography: Makrizl, al-Khitat, Büldk 1270] 
1854, i, 390-1; Mubammad Kamil Husayn, Fi 
ada Misr al-Fatimiyya, Cairo 1950, 23-41; 
S. M. Stern, Cairo as the centre of he Ismd'ili 
movement, in Colloque international sur l'histoire 
du Caire, Cairo 1974. (W. Mapstowa) 











3. Is Inviay Sai vsact. 


This term is especially used in the Indian sub- 
continent for the Shi mourning assemblies held 
during Mubarram to commemorate the tragedy of 
Karbala, These assemblies are organised in private 
homes or, more properly, in the imám-bà/ás [q.v.], 
"where miniature replicas of al-Husayn's tomb at 
Karbala, made out of paper or other material, are 





Kept throughout the year. The madjlis, though dating 
back to earlier times, acquired real prominence in 
the 12th/18th century with the impetus given to it by 
the Nawwdbs of Awadh or Oudh (1722-1856). Under 
these rulers, Lakhnaw (g.7.] or Lucknow, which was 
the seat of administration, became the undisputed 
centre of Shi“ culture in India and a place where the 
madilis found its full development. Since then, the 
‘madjlis has retained much of its traditional character. 
‘The central theme of the ceremony is the recital, 
in prose or verse, of the events connected with the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn, followed by lamentations 
and the beating of the breast, in which the whole 
assembly takes part. The service ends with the 
distribution of sherbet, sweets or food to all those 
present in the madjlis. An important outcome of the 
institution was the emergence of individuals per- 
forming distinct functions in the madjlis proceedings. 
As related by ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar, these included 
the hadith-Bhwans (hadith reciters), recounting the 
virtues of the Prophet's family; the wikiSa-2h"ans 
(narrators of anecdotes), describing the misfortunes 
of those martyred at Karbali?; the marthiya-Ah¥ans 
{eeciters of elegies), whose poetic narration of the 
events was accompanied by gesticulations and 
facial expressions; and the sds-kh¥ans (singers of 
dirges), who were accomplished musicians, Among 
these various activities, the singing of dirges, in 
particular, enjoyed much popular appeal, despite its 
disapproval by the religious leaders, In its literary. 
role, the madjlis contributed to the development of 
the marthiya in Urdu, as illustrated by Anis (1802-74) 
and Dabir (1803-75), the recognised masters of that 
genre [see MARTHIYA, 4. In Urdu]. 

Bibliography: Meer Hassan Ali (Mrs.), Obser- 
uations on the Mussulmauns of India, repr. Karachi 
1974; ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar, Maghriki tamaddun 
Aa GdMiri nemüna: gudhasta Lahhwa'ü, repr- 
Karachi 1963, Engl. tr. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir. 
Hussain, Lucknow: the last phase of an Oriental 
culture, London 1975; J. N. Hollister, The Shi'a 
of India, London 1953; Aziz Ahmad, An intellectual 
history of Islam in India, Edinburgh 1969. 

(Mumisur Rannan) 
4. [N THE SENSE OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 

The terms Madilis (Arabic), and Medilis (Otto- 
man Turkish), Meclis (Modern Turkish) and Madiles 
(Persian), meaning “Parliament”, appear in various 
word-combinations as indicated below. In Arabic, 
the synonym Barlamdn (borrowed from the French) 
has also been in frequent use, as has Pdrldment? in 
Ottoman Turkish (rom the Italian), Parldmenio 
in modern Turkish (mostly used for parliaments 
outside Turkey) or Parlemén in modern Persian 
(from French). Madjlis (usually in Madjlis al- 
nuwwitd, or Madilis shird al-nmewd’) assumed this 
connotation in the roth century, as the concept of 
parliamentarism became widespread, thanks to the 
impact of Western influence on the Middle East, 
without, at least initially, implying parliamentary 
government. While it is not certain when the term 
was first used in this sense, its first official use appears. 
to have been in 1866, with the promulgation of 
Khedive IsmaQl's Hudid wa-nisdm-ndmat madjlis 
shiré al-nuwwith al-misriyya of Radjab ra83 (see 
below, under (xvi) Egypt). 

‘The following article attempts to outline and 
evaluate the advent and fate of parliamentarism in 
the Ottoman Empire, Republican Turkey, Iran, Arab 
states and Middle Eastern countries with Muslim 
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minorities, such as Israel and Cyprus. In certain coun- 
tries, parliamentary bodies were convened in response 
to growing demands for political participation by 
individuals or groups impressed by Western patterns 
of democratic government, who hoped to use such 
bodies as national instruments for obtaining (or 
preserving) independence, overall progress and 
especially for curbing absolutism, The above were 
established by local rulers, usually in response to 
popular demands. Sometimes, they were established 
by the local ruler on his own initiative, originally 
in an advisory capacity only; in this latter case, these 
bodies eventually showed greater political awareness 
and demanded more than anticipated. During the 
colonial period, especially in Arab areas under British 
and French contro! after the First World War, 
parliamentary institutions were set up by the foreign 
Power, Elsewhere, as in Iran and Turkey, they were 
established by independent régimes, generally during 
the first half of the zoth century. On the whole, the 
latter proved to be more durable than the former. 
However, when adapted to the social, economic and 
political realities of the country, all such parliaments 
did continue to function, even those which were 
colonial creations, as in Lebanon or the Maghrib. 

Parliaments in the Middle East and North Africa, 
whether dating from the colonial or independent era, 
in general were modelled on Western patterns and 
functioned with varying degrees of effectiveness, es- 
pecially during the first half of the 20th century. Most 
parliaments in Arab states were considered mainly 
consultative bodies by the government. In recent 
years, under the new, revolutionary, highly central- 
ised régimes they have lost much of their effectiveness 
(after having been challenged by Islamists and right- 
and left-wing groups). In many cases, party compe- 
tition has all but disappeared and the role of parlia- 
ment (if at all extant) in the initiation of legislation 
and public policy-making has diminished, as have 
its representational attributes. In reality, parlia- 
ments in Iran and most Arab states—eagerly hailed 
by nationalist’ movements both as symbols of 
emancipation and desirable vehicles for political 
expression—had failed, largely because of their 
inability to resolve or even regulate the sharp con- 
flicts rooted in socio-economic, ethnic and political 
differences. Such parliaments had indeed identified 
with the status quo forces. On the other hard, that 
of Turkey, with a longer parliamentary tradition, 
has maintained its importance to date (1978). 

In summary, parliamentary institutions in each 
of the countries discussed below have reflected the 
local political culture of the time. Their impact on 
national affairs, however, has been merely marginal 
in most cases, as parliaments in the Middle Bast and 
North Africa (Turkey and Israel excepted) have rarely 
provided political leadership, except through legis- 
lation. Their probable main function has been to le- 
gitimise the new states, moderate internal conflict 
by allowing argument and integrate diverse elements. 
Most Middle Eastern parliaments have succeeded only 
partially in carrying out these functions, especially 
the last one. 

Bibliography: The following is a list of works 
on parliamentarism in the Middle East and North 
Africa, generally in two or more of the states dis- 
cussed below: EJ}, s.v. Dusiir and Hizb; K. Topf, 
Die Staatenbildungen in den arabischen Teilen der 
Türkei seit dem Welthriege nach Entsichung, Be- 
deutung und Lebensfihigheit, Hamburg 1929; 
A. Giannini, Le constitusioni degli stati del Vicino 
Oriente, Rome 1931; R. C. Ghosh, Constitutional 








developments in the Islamic world, Lahore n.d. 
[1942]; idem, Constitutional developments of the 
major Islamic states, Lahore 1947; H. M. Davis, 
Constitutions, electoral laws, treaties of states in the 
Near and Middle East, Durham, N.C. 1947, 2nd. 
edn., 1953; P. Rondot, Parliamentary régime in the 
Middle East, in MEA, iv (Aug.-Sep. 1953), 257-65; 
A. Giannini, Nuove costituzioni di stati del Vicino 
Oriente e dell'Africa, Milan 1954; G. Lenoir, 
Institutions en Afrique du Nord, in L'Afrique et 
l'Asie (Paris), xxxi (1955), 49-58; P. Rondot, 
Expériences de collige unique en Orient, in L'Afrique 
et PAsie, xxxvi (1956), 42-6; al-Sayyid Sabri, 
al-Nusum al-dustiriyya fi "Lbidd al Arabiyya, 
np. 1956; I. D. Levin, ed., Konstitutsi gosudarsty 
Blišnego 6 Sredmego Vostoka, Moscow 1956; 
L. Binder, Prolegomena to the comparative study of 
Middle East governments, in The American Political 
Science Review, lija (Sept. 1957), 651-68; J. E. 
Godchot, Les constitutions du Proche et du Moyen- 
Orient, Paris 1957; 1. Levin and V. Mamaev, 
Gosudarstvenniy stroy siran Arabskogo Vostoka, 
Moscow 1957, 112-233; J. S. Badeau, The revolt 
against democracy, in Journal of International 
Affairs (New York), xiti/2 (1959), 149-56; Adnan 
Ansari, Die Verfassungen des Libanons, der Ver- 
einigien Arabischen Republik und des Irak, Frank- 
fort a/M,-Berlin 1960; P. Rondot, Quelques ré- 
flexions sur la démocratie en Orient, in L'Afrique 
el l'Asie, xlix (1960), 5-9; H. B, Sharabi, Parlia- 
mentary government and military autocracy in the 
Middle East, in Orbis: a Quarterly Journal of 
World Affairs, (Philadelphia, Pa), iv/ (Fall 
1960), 338-55; M. Flory, Consullation el répresenta- 
tion dans le Maghreb indépendant, in. Annuaire de. 
l'Afrique du. Nord, | (1962), 11-34; Muhammad 
Khalil, The Arab states and the Arad league: a 
documentary record. i, Constitutional developments, 
Beirut 1962; R. A. Pfaff, Disengagement from Ira- 
ditionalism in Turkey and Iran, in The Western 
Political Quarterly, xvi (1963), 79-98; I. W, Zart- 
man, Government and politics in Northern Africa, 
New York 1963; Konstitutsii cosudarsty Afriki, 
Moscow 1963-6, i, ii, il; M. Raé, Les perspectives 
de la démocratie en Afrique, Brussels 1964; A. J. 
Peaslee, Constitutions of the nations’, The Hague 
1965-70, iiv, 4th edn., The Mague 1974, i 
Djumhüriyya al-‘Arabiyya al-Muttabida Madilis 
alumma, al-Mawss'a al-‘Arabiyya li "I-dasdtir 
aMdlamiyya, Cairo 1966; M. Ameller, Parlia- 
ments: a comparative study on the structure and 
functioning of representative institutions in 
{fifly-five countries, London 1966; Hasan al- 
Hasan, al-Anzima’ al-siydsiyya wa 't dustari 
ya fi Lubnin wa-s@ir al-bulddn al-Arabiyya, 
Beirut 1967; M. Flory and R. Mantren, Les 
régimes politiques des pays arabes, Paris 1968, esp. 
1404. A. A. al-Marayati, ed., Middle Eastern con- 
stitutions and electoral laws, New York 1968; 
Mabmôd Hilmi, Nigdm al-hukw: al-Islámi mukd- 
ran bi "I-nugum al-mu‘dsira, n.p. 1970; T. Y. 
Ismael, ed., Government and politics of ihe con- 
temporary Middle East, Homewood, Ul. 1970; 
C. M. Moore, Politics in North Africa: Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia, Boston 1970; W. F. 
Abboushi, Political systems of the Middle East in 
the 20th century, New York 1071; Salah al-‘Akkad, 
al-Siyása tea ‘I-mudjtama fi 'l-Maghrib al-‘Arati, 
n.p. t971; M. Camau, La notion de la démocratie 
dans la penste des dirigeants maghrébins, Paris 
1971) esp. 266-91; D. A. Rustow, Middle Eastern 
political systems, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1971; 
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N. Wilding and P. Laundy, An encyclopaedia of 
Parliament, London 1971; Miriam Alman, 
ed., Debates of African legislatures, Cambridge 1972. 
R. Büren, Nassers Ägypten als arabisches Ver- 
fassungsmodell, Opladen 1972; al-Marayati et 
alii, The Middle East: its government and politics, 
Belmont, Cal. 1972; M. T. Sadik and W. P. Snavely, 
Bahrain, Qatar and the United Arab Emirates, 
Lexington, Mass. 1972; Sulayman Muhammad 
al-Tamawi, al-Sululit al-thalath fi "Ldasitir al- 
árabiyya wa-fi "Lir al-siydst al-Isldmi: dirésa 
mukdrina®, np. 1973; ]. C. Hurewitz, Middle 
East politics: the military dimension, New York 
1974; E. Kedowie, The fate of constitutionalism 
in the Middle East, in idem, Arabic political 
memoirs and other studies, London 1974, 1-273 
H. M. Albahama, The Arabian Gulf States: their 
legal and political status and their international 
problems*, Beirut 1975; J. D. Anthony, Arab 
states of the Lower Gulf: people, politics, petroleum, 
Washington, D.C. 1975; G. Lenczowski, ed., 
Political elites in the Middle East, Washington, 
D.C. 1975; F. Tachau, ed., Political elites and 
political development in the Middle East, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1975; A. Hareven, ed., Ha-Parlamentim 
bi-midindt CArav (in. Hebrew; The parliaments in 
the Arab states), Tel-Aviv 1976; V. Herman and 
F. Mendel, Parliaments of the world: a reference 
compendium, London 1976; A. P. Blaustein and 
G. H. Flanz, eds., Constitutions of the countries 
of the world, New York 1971-7, xv; The Middle 
East and North Africa’®: 1976-77, London 1976 
W. Knapp, North-West Africa: a political and eco- 
nomic survey”, London 1977; C. A. O. van Nieuwen- 
kuijze, ed., Commoners, climbers amd notables, 
Leiden 1977; A. l. Baaklini, The future of legis- 
latures in the Middle East, in Parliamentary 
Affairs (London), xxx/4 (Autumn 1977), 396-407; 
M. C. Hudson, Arab politics, ths search for legi- 
timacy, New Haven 1977; R. F. Nyrop ¢ alii, 
Area. handbook of the Persian Gulf states, Washing- 
ton D.C. 1977; D. E. Long, The Persian Gulf: 
an introduction to its peoples, pelitics, and economics, 
Boulder, Colorado 1978; S. C. Patterson, The 
emerging morphology of the world’s legislatures, 
in World Politics (Princeton, N.J.) xxx/3 (April 
1978), 469-81; E. Szymanski, Etude sur la forma- 
tion des étais maghrébins, Warsaw 1978, zoo ff.; 
A. S. Banks, ed., Political handbook of the world: 
1999, New York 1979; J. M. Landau, F. Tacbau 
and E. Özbudun, eds, Electoral politics in the 
Middle East, London 1980. 
(i) The Ottoman empire 
The first Ottoman parliament was inaugurated 
in 1877, although local parliamentary institutions 
had occasionally convened prior to that time in cer- 
tain parts of the Empire, such as Egypt (see below), 
Earlier, in 1845, a General Assembly, or Medilis-i 
*umimi, was convened in Istanbul by “Abd al-Medjid, 
seating one Muslim and one Christian trom each prov- 
ince. It met for two months, concerning itself with 
improvement of local matters. However, it could 
hardly be considered as mote than a mere forerunner 
of a genuine parliament. Ottoman refocmists ("Tke 
Young Ottomans”), had indeed discussed the prin- 
ciple of representation, especially since the mi 
nineteenth century; many thought of it as a cure for. 
the Empire's ills. 
The First Ottoman Parliament, Convocation of a 
parliament was one of the stipulations of the 1876 
Constitution, granted by ‘Abd al-Hamid II [y.v.] at 
































the instance of Midhat Pasha (g.v.] and his supporters. 
The Sultan convened a parliament for two principal 
reasons: firstly, Ottoman reformists and liberals were 
firmly convinced that a Western-style parliament, 
anchored in a written constitution, was essential 
for curtailing absolutism and propelling the Empire 
on the road to its salvation; secondly, representa- 
tives of the European Powers, then mceting in the 
Ccnstantinople Conference, would thus be impressed 
with the Ottoman Government's earnest desire to 
rule more democratically and guarantee individual 
freedoms more effectively. 

‘The 1876 Constitution stipulated that parliament, 
or Afedilisci *umümi, would comprise an elected 
Chamber of Delegates, Medilis-i mebSaihdn and an ap- 
pointed Senate, literally a Chamber of Notables, 
Medilis-i a®yan. The former Chamber, although in- 
tended to play the major role, was nevertheless 
limited chiefly to debating, since initiation of legista- 
tion was to be a prerogative of the Ministers who 
were not responsible to the Medilís; also, a Member 
of the Chamber of Delegates could initiate a bill 
only via the Grand Vizier's office, which then for- 
warded it for the Sultan's approval, while the Sultan. 
retained the right of veto. Voting on the budget 
was the sole meaningful task of the Chamber of 
Delegates, and even this could be cireumvented. 
Consequently, the Chamber's real importance was 
not in its powers, but rather, in its very establishment 
as a debating forum rendering it a possible restraint 
‘on despotism, 

According to an irdde dated 28 October 1876 
(the draft of the electoral law was promulgated only 
in 1908}, elections for the Chamber of Delegates com- 
menced in December 1876 and continued throughout 
the Empire for several weeks—with the noteworthy 
exception of Egypt, Tunisia, Montenegro and Serbia 
(these had special international status and were con 
sequently excused) and of Mount Lebanon (where the 
Maronites and Druzes refused to vote, lest it affect 
their special status). In theory, every 50,000 male 
Ottoman subjects were to elect one delegate. In prac- 
tice, members of various administrative councils 
wrote in the delegates of their choice on the ballots, 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike (although the latter 
were subject to a quota). All ballots were checked 
at the provincial governor's office by a public com- 
mittee headed by the governor himself; they were 
then counted and despatched to Istanbul for verifi- 
cation, Elections in the capital itself followed a 
slightly different procedure, 

‘The inde stipulated that the Chamber of Delegates 
comprise 130 Members. However, only 119 were 
elected and attended the first session; in the second, 
which commenced in December 1877—alter new 
elections had been held—there were 113 delegates, 
including 55 who had attended the first session as 
well. All sessions convened in Istanbul, where the 
Chamber—along with an appointed Senate of ar 
(4 others were appointed subsequently) —met from 
19 March 1877 until 13 February 1878, when the 
Sultan dissolved parliament. It appears that ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II considered reconvening it, but then 
changed his mind; Parliament was not to convene 
again until 1908. 

Senate meetings were closed to the public and 
little is known of them (other than that it debated 
several bills passed by the Chamber]; sessions of 
the Chamber of Delegates were open, however. These 
dealt with foreign demands on Ottoman territory and 
subsequently with the Turco-Russian War—all with 
Patriotic spirit They discussed bills presented by 
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Ministers, passing a number of them with certain 
changes. Most significant were the Provincial Admin- 
istration Law, the Municipalities Law and the Elec- 
toral Law for the Chamber. They debated finances 
(eg. they sharply criticised the Baghdad Railway 
concession) and made some pertinent observations 
thereupon to the Ministers, Their most noteworthy 
contribution, however, was most likely the constant 
stream of criticism of the Government's handling 
of the war, bureaucratic mismanagement and ad- 
ministrative corruption. These manifestations of 
an independent stand received coverage in the local 
press, which commented approvingly on their lively 
character. 

‘Many Members of the Chamber of Delegates were 
former government officials, including several mem- 
bers of the administrative councils supervising the 
elections. Socially, most seem to have been of the 
middle and upper middle classes, hence their interest 
in administrative reform and their conservative 
approach to most socio-economic issues. On the 
religious and ethnic levels, they were much more 
of a mixed gathering. In the first session, there were. 
71 Muslims, 44 Christians and 4 Jews; in the second 
64 Muslims, 43 Christiens and 6 Jews. They belonged 
to various ethnic groups throughout the Empire: 
a contemporary observer counted ten: Turks, 
Arabs, Kurds, Greeks, Armenians, Bulgars, Alba- 
nians, Bosnians, Viachs and Jews. There was an 
even greater diversity of languages, though Turkish 
was the official language of proceedings. Rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, they were not un- 
representative of the Empire's overall population. 
Despite their disparate character, they succeeded 
in cooperating and in publicising personal, local and 
national grievances to such an extent’ that the 
Sultan was prompted to send them home. 

Parliaments in the Second Constitutional Period. 
The 1876 Constitution was reinstated (it had never 
been officially abrogated) in August 1908, after the 
‘Young Turk Revolution; parliament was thus re- 
vived. The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) 
[see rrp we TERAKKT Dyex‘ryvert] and other 
groups sought to assert themselves—and limit 
the Sultan’s powers—via the Chamber. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid IE re-inaugurated parliament in Constanti- 
nople on 17 December 1908; it functioned until 
April 1920, when the last Ottoman parliament 
was dissolved. 

Elections were held according to an electoral 
law which modified the irdde of 28 October 1876 but 
retained the limited franchise and voting through 
administrative councils. The CUP was in conflict with 
other groups in the Chamber, which opposed it on 
either ideological or ethnic grounds (Greek members, 
for example). Still, it generally held an uneasy major- 
ity, useful during the historical meeting of Chamber 
and Senate, sitting as a single National Assembly 
{22 April 1909) which decided to depose “Abd al- 
Hamid 11 after his counter-revolution had failed. This 
was one of the high points in the annals of parlia- 








ments of the Second Constitutional Period. A partial 
result of this decision was the debate and subsequent. 
passage of various amendments to the 1876 Constitu- 
tion, rendering the Chamber an important component 
of the state, Concurrently, the once unconditional 
sovereignty of the Sultans was restricted; their 
prerogative to appoint Ministers and nominate 
others to high office became the right of parliament 
or the cabinet. Even the cabinet itself was made 
responsible, and to some extent subservient, to 
Parliament. 

During its early years, the Chamber debated and 
passed numerous laws, chiefly of a financial, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial character (list and sum- 
maries may be found in Sarrou—see Bibliography); 
during the First World War, several laws of military 
significance were considered. However, the CUP it- 
self, in firm executive control, strove to curtail 
the powers of parliament, achieving only limited re- 
sults. The CUP enjoyed moro success in passing legis- 
lation in the Chamber from 1909 onwards. It was 
generally aimed at centralising the Empire's admin- 
istration and strengthening their own position at its 
head. Examples are the Laws of: Vagabondage and 
Suspected Persons; Public Meetings; the Press and 
Printing; Associations; and the Prevention of 
Brigandage and Sedition, These were intended to 
curb individual as well as public opposition and to 
limit the freedom of the press. Such measures did 
not pass without determined opposition; the Chamber 
included a group which resisted these restrictions, 
along with the limitation of the Chamber's powers 
in favour of the Sultan, whom the CUP manipulated. 
In April 19r2, new elections were held with the CUP 
obtaining strong support, reportedly by pressure 
and bribery. Yet another Chamber was inaugurated 
in May ror4, which prolonged its tenure in April 
1918 (by amending the Constitution), after its four- 
year term had ended. However, in December 1918, 
Mehemmed VI dissolved parliament, Elections were 
held a year later; the now Chamber convened on 
12 January 1920, adjourned itself in March and was 
dissolved on rr April rgzo. It convened briefly, 
again, in March 1921; however, for all practical 
purposes, the sessions of parliament in Istanbul had 
come to an end. 

‘The composition of parliament during the Second 
Constitutional Period was no less heterogeneous than 
in 1877-8. The nationalism of the Young Turk leaders 
had a market ethnocentric tenor, bolstered to a 
degree by their Islamic policy. Consequently, 
ceasing preference was shown to Turks and Arabs 
in the elections, although the Turks, a minority in 
the Empire, constantly maintained an absolute 
majority in the Madili The CUP was suspicious 
of Arab and Armenian nationalism, on the one hand, 
and impatient with Greek and Albanian criticism 
within the Chamber, on the other. The following 
table (from Feroz Ahmad—see Bibliography) 
demonstrates this trend. 
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Gi) Turkey. 

Turkey's Grand National Assembly (GNA), or 
Türkiye Büyük Millet Meclisi, forged during Turkey's 
War of Independence, was soon given a legal basis; 
attention to legality has, in fact, characterised this 
body throughout its existence. Mustafa Kemal and 
his advisers were careful to maintain legal continuity: 
‘When the GNA opened as a Constituent Assembly in 
Ankara, on 23 April xg20, twelve days after the 
Chamber in Istanbul had been dissolved [see Ottoman 
empire, above), it comprised no fewer than 92 Mem- 
bers of the dissolved Chamber, including its erstwhile 
president (who now became vice-president of the 
GNA). Nevertheless, the GNA may be considered 
a3 a distinctly new institution. As early as 20 January 
1921, the GNA adopted a provisional constitution 
for Turkey, entitled The Law of Fundamental Organ- 
isations, which vested all legislative authority and 
executive power in the GNA and charged it with 
governing the state. 

The amendment of 29 October 1923 declaring 
Turkey a republic and the 1924 Constitution institu- 
tionalised the above in a more detailed manner. All 
powers were centred in the unicameral GNA which 
was to be elected by universal male suffrage. The 
GNA would elect the President of the Republic, 
who in turn, would appoint the Prime Minister, The 
GNA reserved the right to approve the latter and his 
Cabinet, all of whom were responsible to it. The size of 
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the GNA remained fluid, adjustable to population 
fluctuations. Until 1945, the GNA housed (with 
brief exceptions) a single party, the People's Party 
(later renamed the Republican People's Party [see 
DJOBÜRIVYET KIIALX rInxasl]; several experiments 
with including additional parties were short-lived, 
During the post-1945 era, several parties have vied 
for power in the GNA. 

The 1961 Constitution (passed by a Constituent 
Assembly convened after the military intervention 
of 27 May 1960 and subsequently approved by a 
popular referendum ong July 196r) greatly resembled 
that of 924, with certain modifications concerning 
the GNA. It became a bicameral body comprising 
a National Assembly (Millet Mectist) of 450 members, 
elected for 2 maximum term of four years and a 
Senate (Senato) of 150 members elected for six years 
(with one-third renewed every two years). This 
Senate included 22 of the ex-officers who had en- 
gineered the 1960 intervention (and became Senators 
for life), another r5 appointed by the State President, 
as well as all surviving former State Presidents. 
‘The National Assembly was the more important 
body of the two, as Cabinets had to obtain its vote 
of confidence; in addition, it had the right to initiate 
and support legislation in the event of a dispute 
with the Senate, The powers of parliament and the 
cabinet were considerable; however, a Constitutional 
Court, established at that time, was able to rule 
on the constitutionality of parliamentary laws and 
decisions (among its other powers), 

There have been several changes in the laws 
governing parliamentary elections. Up to 1945, elec- 
tions were indirect and thus liable to manipulation. 
Women were enfranchised in 1934. Between 1945 and 
1950, with the transition to a multi-party system, 
the electoral laws were modified. In 1946, direct 
elections replaced indirect ones (first applied in 
the 1950 elections) and a secret ballot and public 
vote-counting were guaranteed. In ro50, supervision 
of elections passed from the executive to the judi- 
ciary. The simple plurality system continued until 
the 1960 military intervention, when a modified 
system of proportional representation was instituted 
for elections to the National Assembly. According to 
the new electoral laws passed by the Constituent 
Assembly in April-May 196r, each of Turkey's 
67 constituencies (Identical to its administrative 
districts) was assigned its share of the 450 seats, 
proportional to its population. Each party received. 
a number of seats relative to its vote in each con- 
stituency. In the Senate elections of 196r, the party 
winning the majority in a constituency carried all 
its seats (Istanbul and Ankara excepted). Since 1964, 
the Senate elections system was adapted to resemble 
that of the National Assembly. Since 1961, all Turkish 
citizens aged twenty-one or over (barring convicted 
criminals) could vote: candidates for the National 
Assembly had to be literate and aged 30 or over; 
for the Senate—university graduates aged 40 of 
over. Membership in the GNA was considered in- 
compatible with service in the state bureaucracy, 
the armed forces or the judiciary. Democratisation 
of the electoral process was bolstered by the require- 
ment that parties hold primary elections six weeks 
before voting-day and that party representatives 
participate in the supervision of the balloting. 

Parliamentary history in the Republic of Turkey 
appears to be divided into three major periods: 
1923-46, 1946-60, 1961 to date (178). During the 
first period, the single-party era, general elections. 
to the GNA were held in 1923, 1927, 1931, 1935, 1939 














and 1943. The GNA was not only identified with the 
cadres of the People's Party but was, to a certain 
extent, an extension of the party itself, co-operat- 
ing with it in a single-minded effort towards rapid 
modernisation. The second period ranges from the 
beginning of the multi-party era until the first mili- 
tary intervention. General elections to the GNA were 
held in 1946, 1950, 1954 and 1957. This period wit- 
nessed the orderly transfer of power from the ruling 
party to the Democrat Party [see DEMOKRAT PARTI], 
which obtained and kept a comfortable majority in 
the GNA for ten years (1950-60). While opposition 
within the GNA had been negligible during the first 
period, it was active indeed during the second. 
Although several smaller parties had a minor share 
in electoral competition and parliamentary contests, 
most of the campaigning was undertaken by the 
two mass parties, the Republican People’s Party 
and the Democrat Party; their rivalry for power 
engendered a constant see-saw in parliamentary 
debates on legislation and general poliey. The third 
period commenced with the establishment of a 
bicameral system under the new constitution. 
General elections to the National Assembly were 
held in 1961, 1965, 1969, 1973 and 1977, general 
elections to the Senate in 196: and partial elections 
in 1964, 1966, 1968, 1973, 1975, 1977 and 1979. 
The see-saw continued, this time between the Repub- 
lican People's Party and the Justice Party (heir to 
the Democrat Party in many respects), although with 
three principal differences: 

(a) The relative liveralisation of political party 
activities, initiated in 196r, enabled several radical 
groups to form legal parties, stand for election 
and enter parliament. Examples were: the socialist 
Workers’ Party of Turkey, active since 1961, in 
parliament since 1963; the Republican Peasant's 
Nation Party (renamed Nationalist Action Party), ac- 
tive in its pan-Turk ultra-nationalist character and in 
parliament since 1965; and the strongly Isiam-orient- 
ed National Salvation Party, active (under a different 
name) since 1970 and in parliament since 1973. All 
this reflected a diminishing of the national consensus 
and increased the difficulties of passing legislation, 
especially since some of the other parties broke up 
as well. 

(b) For the first time in Turkey's parliamentary 
history, coalition cabinets were required in order 
to obtain votes of confidence in the National Assem- 
bly. While the Justice Party obtained an absolute 
majority in the general elections of 1965 and 1969, 
in those of 1961, 1973 and 1977 the Republican 
People's Party obtained only a relative majority 
(see table of Election Results below) and rather 
unstable coalition cabinets had to be formed. This 
hindered meaningful legislation in both Houses and 
encumbered policy-making in the Cabinet (although 
the parliament and cabinet still could—and did— 
move decisively in times of national crisis, as in 
Cyprus, in July r974). 

(c) Frequent elections were held; scarcely a year 
went by without an election for the National As- 
sembly, the Senate or local authorities. Thus publie 
excitement never abated; on the contrary, if 
creased, often to the point of physical violence, In. 
deed, violence appealed to several extra-parliamen- 
tary groups, small but vocal and active, supported 
by those who had despaired of obtaining speedy 
socio-economic and other reforms by parliamentary 
means, especially during the years of coalition 
government stalemate. Consequently, political pro- 
cesses in contemporary Turkey appear to continue 
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on two different levels, only one of which is centred 
in the GNA and follows the parliamentary rules-of- 
the-game; the other level is extra-parliamentary, 
radiealised and favours violence. 

‘The GNA has attracted many well-educated per- 
sons; approximately 70%-80% of its members, in 
all sessions combined, had studied at the university. 
However, the socio-economic and occupational com 
position 'of parliament in Turkey reflects more 
accurately the transition to a multi-party régime 
and the changes brought about by modernisation. 
The key-date for this process is 1950, as it was then 
that a counter-élite was largely substituted for the 
Kemalists. Analyses conducted separately by Frey 
‘and by Tachau (see Bibliography) have established 
that prior to 1950, the GNA comprised —in descend- 
ing order—former government officials, retired 
officers, lawyers, merchants and businessmen, and 
educators. After 1950, the main groups—again, in 
descending order—were lawyers, merchants and 
businessmen (i e., the groups with more experience 
in a competitive system) followed by former govern- 
ment officials and retired officers. Before 1950, a 
much larger proportion of the GNA came from the 
more developed areas in Western Turkey; since then, 
there has been a much more equitable distribution. 
ln the sessions between 1927 and 1943, 63% or 
more of the membership had already served in 
parliament; since then, the proportion has dropped 
to below 50%, with new members entering not only 
for natural reasons but also thanks to new ideologies 
enjoying some popular support. The above indicates 
a broadening of the Turkish political élite, as ex- 
pressed in the GNA, as well as a freer élite circulation 
and greater competition between rival élites, reflect- 
ing the growth of pluralism in Turkish society and 
the increase in its upward mobility during the multi- 
party era, Electoral participation bas been quite a 
crucial factor, as it has generally been rather large, 
between 64.3% and 89.3% (56.2%-81.0% for the 
Senate). Voting has usually been heavier in the rural, 
less-developed areas in Central and Eastern Anatolia, 
perhaps because of the influence of local landlords. 
This status-quo factor has been offset, however, 
by the considerable internal migration from village 
to town and city, on the one haud, and to a lesser 
extent, by the impact of Turkish workers returning 
from Europe, on the other. In recent years, the 
Justice Party and the National Salvation Party 
have been particularly strong in rural, less developed 
areas and have consequently enjoyed electoral 
support there. The Republican People's Party, 
enjoying more electoral support in the cities, has 
benefitted in recent elections from population migra- 
tion into the cities. Tt is not easy to predict how 
all this will be affected by the military intervention 
f 12 September ro5o, one of whose first measures 
was to dissolve both Houses of Parliament in 
Turkey. 
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NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS IN TURKEY 1950-1977 (by parties, percentages and seats) 
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Notes: The Democrat Party was forbidden to participate in politics after the 1960 military intervention. The Democratic Party is a new group which seceded from the 
Justice Party. 
The Nation Party and the Republican Nation Party were run by the same leadership-core, essentially. 
‘The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1965. 
The Workers' Party of Turkey, closed down in 1971, re-eatered electoral contests in 1977. 








SENATE ELECTIONS IN TURKEY, (by parties, percentages ond seats) 
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Notes: Tn 1967, elections were held lor all rgo Senate seats that were earmarked (or election (other Senators were appointed). 
Since 1964, elections were beld in about a third of the constituencies, for a third of those seats and for those that bad become vacant. 
The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1969. 
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(ii) Iram. 


No significant. representative institutions existed 
in Iran until the 1906 Revolution, when the Iranian 
Parliament was established, reflecting the basic 
intention of the Fundamental Law of 30 December 
1906 and the Supplementary Fundamental Law of 8 
October 1907 (both principal components of Iran's 
first Constitution) to curb the absolute monarchy of 
the Kádjárs. These laws, largely patterned after the 
Belgian Constitution of 1831, provided for a National 
Consultative Assembly (Madjlis-i shürá-yi milli), 
to which was added a Senate (Madilis-i Sind) in 1949 
(first meeting in April 1950). The former body was 
not only much older, but also far more influential 
in public life than the latter: it was empowered to 
discuss all national affairs, pass laws, approve the 
budget, grant concessions and ratify treaties. The 
all-Muslim Senate, half of whose Go Members were 
nominated by the Shah, was largely intended as a 
check on the Assembly's powers. 

Up to the 1978 revolution, the National Assembly. 
was elected by universal suftrage, excluding the 
armed forces and convicted criminals but since 
1963 including women, who might both vote and 
be elected, Election was by simple plurality in 
constituencies. A number of seats were earmarked 
for Armenians, Assyrians, Jews and Zoroastrian 
(but only a Muslim might be Prime Minister). In 
1957, the number of seats was increased from 136 to 
200; it was subsequently raised to 219 and currently 
(1978) stood at 268. The Assembly's term of office 
was extended from two to four years (the Senate's 
term was four years as well) in 1956. The last elec- 
tions under the Shah's régime were those of 20 June 
1975 for the 24th Assembly and the 7th Senate. 
These were held on one day, whereas formerly 
they had lasted for weeks and even months. Further- 
more, these were the first held under the single- 
party system. In those elections, all Iranians aged 
twenty and above could vote in the Assembly 
elections in 173 constituencies; those aged twenty- 
five and up could vote for the Senate as well. There 
were 6,805,647 votes cast for the Assembly, about 
51% participation; and 5,834,666 votes for the 
Senate in 30 constituencies, amounting to nearly 
50% of eligible voters. Twenty women entered the 
Assembly and one the Senate. 

The 24 Iranian Assemblies from 1906 to 1978 
have had an uneasy aud sometimes tumultuous his- 
tory of in-fighting and of struggling with the Shab for 
power. The First Assembly began as a nationalist and 
reformist parliament, which improved fiscal controls 
and dealt with the administration of justice (includ- 
ing anti-bribery measures) and the organisation of 
municipalities and provincial councils Mubammad 
‘AIT Shab forcibly dissolved it in June 1908. The 
Second Assembly, elected in November 1909, moved. 
n the same direction as its predecessor, reorganising 
tbe state bureaucracy, but passing laws on education, 
health and taxation as well. When it rejected an 
ultimatum from Tsarist Russia, it too was dissolved 
in December 1911. The Third and Fourth Assemblies 
which met during and immediately after the First 
World War were short-lived and achieved but little. 
Beginning with the Fifth Assembly, elected in No- 
vember 1921, Iranian parliaments had to contend 
with the forceful personality of the new ruler Rida 
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Khán, who became Prime Minister in 1923 and 
the new Shah in 1925. Rida Shah banned all political 
parties and ensured the subservience of the Assem- 
blies by influencing the elections, silencing potential 
opposition and circumscribing opportunities for 
reaching national prominence through the Assembly, 
Turnover decreased and capable, ambitious persons 
sought other avenues to power during the term of 
the Sixth until tbe Thirteenth Assemblies. 

The abdication of Rigi Shih in August ig4r 
immediately released suppressed energies and brought 
about the creation of political parties and groups 
and a flurry of Assembly activity, Constant bickering 
also characterised the Fourteenth Assembly, elected 
during wartime, which introduced many few faces 
(uearly half the Members). Unruly behaviour and 
lack of legislation caused the new Shah, Muhammad 
Riqā Pahlavī, to convince parliament to grant him 
the right to dissolve the Assembly and add a Senate 
(1949). Meanwhile, nationalist fervour led to the 
election of a veteran Member of the Assembly, 
Mubammad Musaddik, as Prime Minister (1951). 
Musaddik worked against the Shab, nationalised 
oil (which worsened Iran's economy for a time, 
as it brought about an international boycott) and 
alienated many of the Shah's sympathisers. Musad- 
dik, however, enjoyed less certain support in the 
Assembly than he did amongst Tehran's population. 
His dissolving of the Assembly was countered by a 
pro-government coup, supported by pro-Shah forces, 
Musaddik was arrested and political parties were 
banned. 

More than half the membership of the Eighteenth 
Assembly, elected in 1954, was new. The Shah con- 
solidated his power and Assembly Mernbers were in- 
vited to join one of two court-sponsored parties, 
In 1961, the Shah dissolved parliament indefinitely 
and began to rule by decree (promulgating more than 
600 laws in two-and-a-half years). A popular refer- 
endum approved the Shah's impressive new plans for 
a “White Revolution”, calling for the re-distribution 
of land, improvement of agriculture and industry, 
and increasing literacy. When a new Assembly was 
elected in September 1963, the Hizb-i Irán-i Nuvin 
party predominated. This party comprised techno- 
crats and former civil servants; it supported the 
Court (probably having been initiated by it), identi- 
fying with the policies of the Shah and his Ministers. 
Later on, the Rastakhiz Party followed suit. This 
co-operation, which characterised all subsequent 
assemblies, was justified by continuous economic 
growth and an increase in military power. 

In Assembly-Shah relations, the Assembly was 
in ascendance in 1906-25, when it was a partner in 
the removal of the Kadjar dynasty and again in 1941- 
53, When a nucleus of its leaders even succeeded in 
temporarily exiling the Shab. The Shah subdued the 
Assembly in 1926-41 and again since 1954, mostly be- 
cause of his prestige and central position, his execu- 
tive control over legislative recruitment and ende- 
mic divisiveness within the Assembly. Even then, 
Muhammad Rigi Shah has consistently praised 
the positive role and great importance of parliamen- 
tary democracy in Iran. In actual practice, the 
Assembly had had a long (although mixed) record 
in legislation, as well as in criticism of the Cabinet 
and administration (although not of the Shah and 
armed forces), 

The character of the Madilis was determined by 
the electoral laws, by the bargaining which ensued, 
and sometimes by official manipulation, but even 
more so by Iran's socio-economic and political 
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realities. Indeed, at least until the early 1960s, 
most political parties in the Madjlis were recog- 
nisable by their affinity to the person of a leader, 
rather than their being held together by a cogent 
ideology. Socio-economic ties were, characteristi- 
ally, more relevant. Originally, the electoral law 
institutionalised the situation, by stipulating that 
the Members of the Madjlis were to be elected under 
a system of indirect balloting, which curtailed popular 
voting, placing it under the supervision of electoral 
committees representing six social groups (or classes, 
[abakál): nobles, landlords, men of religion, business- 
men, traders, and farmers. The 1963 Electoral Law 
substituted workers and peasants for the first two 
groups; nevertheless, several members of aristocratic 
families continued to be elected to the Madjlis, Other 
characteristics were, however, no less evident among 
Madjlis Members: in general, Members of the Madjlts 
had to be well-to-do; in 1906, they were required to 
be property owners and pay a minimum annual tax. 
Later on, ít was still necessary to be a person of 
means, in order to assume campaign costs. In addi- 
tion, they had 10 be somehow identified with the 
“Establishment” headed by the Shah and his 
Court—with the exception of the first few Assemblies, 
which were essentially revolutionary, and of groups 
in the Assemblies immediately following the Second 
World War, which included outspoken members 
identifying with leftist, ultra-nationalist and extreme 
religious factions. 

The average educational level of Madjlis Members 
has risen steadily: university degree holders made 
up 62% of the total in the 21st Assembly (1963-7), 
Landiord representation, although still strong, 
is declining against an increase in the members of 
the technical and free professions, with clear em- 
phasis on former mid-to high-ranking government 
employees (69% of the membership in the 2rst As- 
sembly). Mullahs have all but disappeared from the 
Madjlis in recent years, Even so, the Madjits remains 
an élitist institution, although less so than the Senate. 
J. A. Bill (in his article, in Lenezowski—see Bibliog- 
raphy) has calculated that during the years 1906-67, 
the "Forty Families” of Iran have held, between 
them, 66 seats in the Senate and 4ro seats in the 
Assembly. It is this élitism in membership that 
secured prestigious character for the Iranian Madjlis 
and warranted—no less than the formal constitution 
—its participation in the conduet of public affairs. 
After the "islamic Revolution" of 1979, the new 
Madjlis opened on 28 May 1980. 
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(v) rap. 

The parliamentary history of “Irak commenced 
virtually simultaneously with the inception of the 
British Mandate. Following the signing of tbe Anglo- 
*Irüki Treaty of 1o October 1922, King Faysal 1, in 
a Royal Decree dated zr October, called for elections 
to a Constituent Assembly. These elections were held 
in two stages during 1923 and the first Constituent 
Assembly, numbering roo members, was inaugurated 
by Faysal on 27 March r924. The Assembly's main 
task was to ratify the 1922 Treaty, to draft an Organic 
Law—approved by Faysal on 2 March 1925—and to 
adopt an Electoral Law. When this was accomplished, 
the King dissolved the Assembly. 

‘The Organic Law and the 1924 Electoral Law reg- 
ulated between them the elections to the Chamber 
(Madjlis al-nuwwab) and the functions of parliament. 
Elections were to be held by administrative depart- 
ments, in two degrees, with every 20,000 male 
citizens, aged 20 or over returning one Elector. Barred 
were criminals, the insane, those not paying a 
minimal state or local tax, policement and soldiers 
—uniess on leave. The Electors, aged 25 or over, 
elected the Members of the Chambers by simple 
majority vote, one Member for every 250 Electors. 
Provision was made for the election of minority 
ethnic groups in three of ‘Irik’s constituencies, as 
follows: one Christian and two Jews in Baghdad; 
two Christians and one Jew in Mosul; one Christian 
and one Jew in Basra 

The Organic Law—the basic for ‘rak’s first 
constitution—established a bicameral parliament 
(Madilis al-umma), partially based on the British 
model, consisting of a Chamber of Deputies (Madilis 
al-nuwwäb) and a Senate (Madilis al-atyin). The for- 
mer was elected, as above, for four years; its member- 
ship, originally 88, was increased to 108 in 1935, r18 
in 1943 and 135 in 1952, The Senate was appointed 
by the King for eight years, with half the Senators 
concluding their term of office every tour years 
(they could be reappointed), The number of Senators, 
20 at first, was not to exceed a quarter of the Cham- 
ber's size. Deputies had to be aged 30 or over, Sen- 

















ators 40 oF over. Both Houses were supposedly equal, 
although only the Chamber had tho right to pass 
the budget and vote on a no-confidence motion 
in a Minister or the entire Cabinet. Both Houses 
passed legislation although it was generally initiated 
in the Chamber, through several standing commit- 
tees; joint sessions resolved disagreements, Both 
Deputies and Senators enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity. The Cabinet was to be made of Deputies 
and/or Senators; no Minister could serve more than 
six months without being (or becoming) a Deputy or 
Senator. Parliament was to convene in Baghdad 
for four months a year, from November to the end 
of February (in practice, it frequently sat for longer 
periods, due to unfinished business), 

In July 1925, Fayyal nominated the first Senate 
and convened it togethec with the recently-elected 
Chamber for an extraordinary session. Since then, 
Parliamentary life has been characterised by a 
great deal of controversy, One type of conflict was. 
between the Chamber and the King—first Faysal 
and then his son, Gházl (since 1933). The two attempt- 
cd to influence, if not manipulate, the general elec- 
tions held in 1928, 1930, 1933, 1935 and 1937, in 
order to ensure a more compliant parliament; they 
then tried to assert their power, in defiance of the 
Chamber. The Chamber invested no little effort in 
asserting itself against both the King and the British, 
who were suspected of plotting to perpetuate and 
even enhance thelr special status as Mandators 
of ‘Irak. 

Later on, another type of conflict envolved on 
political and socio-economic grounds. In ‘Irdk, as 
in Syria and about the same time, the two-degree 
electoral system favoured the influential landowners 
and their urban allies. Furthermore, the constituency 
system often helped the same families and groups to 
obtain perennial representation. With the advent of 
political parties, chiefly after the Second World War, 
the power of the established, conservative circles 
within the Chamber was challenged. Heated argu- 
ments were carried on concerning the internal socio- 
economic situation and *Irál's foreign policies tox 
wards Arab states and international alignments. 
Most effective decision-making in ‘Irak took place 
outside parliament—to a greater extent, perhaps, 
than in certain other Middle Eastern states. This 
continued even after ‘lrak had formally obtained 
its independence in 1932. While parliament was 
characterised by haranguing, the King and the Cabi- 
met of Ministers continued to be the true foci of 
power, with the British still very influential; since 
the mid.930s ihe military became increasingly 
involved in politics as well. While the parliament's 
low status owed more to the then-prevalent polítical 
culture in ‘Irak than to anything else, certain 
corrective steps, principally of a formal nature, were 
attempted, especially in electoral reform. 

During the early 1940s, electoral reform had 
been increasingly suggested as a palliative; the 
Chambers elected since 1939 appointed committees to 
debate the subject. In 1946, a new electoral law for 
the Chamber was promulgated. Essentially, it was 
based on the 1924 Electoral Law, although it modi- 
fied constituency zoning, increased the representa- 
tion of ethnic minorities (six Christians and six 
Jews) and imposed legal restrictions on the arbitra- 
riness of local officials supervising the elections. 
Tt did not, however, transform the two-degree system. 
into a one-degree system as was vociferously demand- 
ed by those desiring democratisation of the popular 
vote; this was achieved only by a 1952 decree, later 
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incorporated into the Electoral Law of 1956. The 1952 
decree set membership in the Chamber at 135, includ- 
ing eight Christians (but no Jews), re-dividing “Irak 
into 72 constituencies. The decree also insisted upon 
secret ballots and regulated the ways and means 
of electoral propaganda, 

Considering the electoral reforms of 1946, 1952 
and 1956 as @ whole, one tends to attribute them, 
at least in part, to the increasing pressure of "Iráki 
political parties on public life. Of moderate con- 
sequence before the Second World War and banned 
during the War itself, parties were permitted to func- 
tion once again in 1946; old and new ones alike in- 
creased their activity, both in and out of parliament. 
Concomitantly, the Government and its supporters, 
obviously considering these parties as rivals, took 
steps to limit their chances of success in the elec: 
tions and their power within the Chamber. Various 
parties boycotted the elections of 1947, r948 and 
1952. The January 1953 elections were particularly 
unsuitable for free voting: several parties were ban- 
ned, the press severely censored and martial law 
imposed in Baghdad. The mood was such that only 
57 Seats were contested; the others were filled without 
opposition. As a result, Niirl al-Sa‘ld’s Constitutional 
Union Party came within one seat of winning an 
absolute majority. 

Opposition to suppression and repression by the 
government became pronounced among various poli- 
tical parties and groups: Kurdish strongholds in the 
north, SbI'Is in the Lower Euphrates Valley and resi- 
dents of the main cities and environs of Baghdad, 
Mosul and Basra. Political and socio-economic ideol- 
ogies within and without parliament concerning 
*Iràk's joining a Western pact (later named “The 
Baghdad Pact”), The Government decided on new 
elections, which were duly held on 9 June 1054, 
These were the first direct elections to be held with 
“Irak not under martial law, thus allowing free 
electioneering by all major politicai parties. Although 
the balloting was not secret, the Constitutional 
Union Party, still the largest parliamentary group, 
obtained only so seats, losing its majority; but 
All conservative groups together still managed to 
‘obtain a majority (counting many independents) ; 
however, the Government considered this situation 
unsatisfactory and dissolved the Chamber after 
less than two months, holding new elections on 
12 September of the same year. With most parties 
split over the issue of boycotting the elections, 
only 13 out of 135 seais were contested. Conse- 
quently, the Opposition was heavily defeated; 
only 7 out of the 32 Opposition Members of the 
Chamber elected in June were returned again in 
September. Many, perhaps most of the independents 
elected in September were partial to Nar! al-SaTd's 
policies. The Cabinet enforced its position by issuing, 
on 22 September 1954, an Association Ordinance, 
This effectively banned some political parties and 
restricted the activity of others. 

Holding three general elections within twenty 
months and eliminating much of the opposition from 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Government succeeded 
in making most opposition extra-parliamentary. 
The above Association Ordinance drove many 
civilians and soldiers underground. The 1954 Chamber 
was even less representative than several of the 
preceding ones, so that in the following general 
elections, on. 5 May t958, only 27 seats of the then- 
expanded Chamber of 143 were contested; the press 
hardly reported the voting, which was very sparse, 
in any case, even though women were enfranchised 











for the first time, Consequently it is hardly surprising 
that when the military revolution occurred soon 
afterwards, on :4 July 1958, none came to the 
Government's assistance. 

With the end of the monarchy, tho 'Iráki parlia- 
ment passed into history as well One of its last 
acts had been to approve the Arab Union of “Irak 
with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, on 13 May 
1958 (the Union's constitution provided for a joint 
parliament with zo delegates from each component). 
The Arab Union, too, disappeared with the x4 July 
revolution. During the following years, succeeding 
governments and their spokesmen repeatedly 
mentioned the establishment of some sort of parlia~ 
ment, but no practical steps towards this end have 
been taken. A National Council of the Revolutionary 
Command, formed soon after the revolution, has 
assumed both executive and legislative functions; 
its title has changed, but its powers have not. The 
Provisional Constitution of 27 July 1958 mentioned 
no parliament, The Interim Constitution of 29 April 
1964 spoke of vesting legislative power in a National, 
Assembly. However, this has remained a dead issue 
so far. A law promulgated on 14 December 1964 
amended the constitution with the aim of instituting 
an advisory body for legislation (each member to 
be elected by 70,000-r00,000 inhabitants). In 
Fobruary 1967, the Government issued an electoral 
law, with the (unfulfilled) intention of holding 
elections before May of the same year. When it 
became effective on 16 July 1970, the Provisional 
Constitution of September 1968 had an amendment 
which mentioned the eventual convening of a Na- 
tional Assembly, On 15 November 1972, President 
al-Bake issued a National Charter—the basis for a 
permanent constitution—which once again spelled 
out the intention of having a roo-member National 
Assembly, to be nominated by the Revolutionary 
Command Council, The latter did indeed approve a 
Jaw instituting such an Assembly in July 1973, Tt 
was to be elected by the various political, economic 
and social organizations in “Irak and would legislate 
in all non-military and non-security matters. ‘Irak’s 
1974 Constitution repeated this intention. Such “Iraki 
leaders as ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim in 1962, ‘Abd al- 
Salim ‘Arif in 1965, Prime Minister al-Bazzàz in 1965 
and others promised to restore parliament—but to 
no avail. The Revolutionary Command Council 
retained all executive and legislative powers. 

Revolution leaders of republican ‘Irak have 
hesitated to restore parliament at least partly be- 
cause of its very modest success during the monarchy. 
Parliamentary history in Irak may be divided into 
two principal periods: before and after independence 
in 1032; however, its character remained essentially 
the same throughout both periods, Elections appear 
to have been mismanaged to such an extent that re- 
lations between Chamber and Cabinet were anything 
but productive of healthy criticism. None of the 
59 Cabinets serving from rozr to r4 July 1958 was 
ever brought down by a no-confidence vote. A 
principally landed oligarchy, mostly conservative 
in outlook, generally supported preservation of the 
status quo. Political parties, to the extent that they 
were allowed to run in parliamentary elections, 
were sometimes corrupt and frequently ineffectual 
within the Chamber. Indeed, many important 
decisions were made outside the Chamber, with 
obvious results for the future of parliamentarism 
iy Trak, Only on 20 June 1980 were general elections. 
held in “Irak for a National Assembly. For 250 seats, 
840 candidates ran. This was, however, intended 
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to be mainly a deliberative body, with the final 
decisions remaining with the Revolutionary Command 
Council staffed by the Ba‘th. 
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(v) Syria. 

‘The history of parliament in Syria is a turbulent 
one, not uncharacteristic of this country’s political 
culture in recent years. Indeed, the Syrian parliament 
has been both an agent of and a contributor to the 
politics of instability. At first, parliament was 
dependent upon relations with the authorities of 
the French Mandate; then, after complete indepen- 
dence was achieved at the end of the Second World 
"War, it became subject to political vicissitudes: 
constitutions have been proclaimed and abolished 
and parliaments convened and dissolved. 

When Faysa! entered Damascus in October 1918, 
with the declared intention of setting up an Arab 
government, a Syrian Congress was convened, holding 
three sessions between 3 June 1919 and 19 July 1920. 
‘This first experiment et parliamentarism in Syria 
even considered the draft of a constitution (although 
it did not have the opportunity to approve it) pro- 
viding for a bicameral legislature (among other stip- 
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ulations). Its work was cut short, however, by the 
armed intervention of the French forces, which in- 
stituted the Mandate over Syria. 

The parliamentary history of Syria under the 
French Mandate centres around the struggle between 
Syrian nationalists, who desired a constitutionally- 
guaranteed parliament endowed with independent 
powers, and the French authorities, who sought to 
limit them. At first, the French authorities experi- 
mented with Representative Councils in the various 
"states" of Syria. Elected in two degrees, these 
Councils were regarded by Syrian nationalists as par- 
tial and even subservient to the French. The 1925-7 
revolt convinced the French of the need to reach some 
accommodation with the Syrians. In February 1928, 
the French High Commissioner Ponsot charged a 
moderate provisional government with holding 
general elections for a Constituent Assembly. 
These were held in April and the Assembly first 
met on 9 June. It elected a leading nationalist, 
Hashim al-Atisi, as its Speaker and a draft- 
commission of 27 to prepare a constitution. The 
nationalists, although not clearly in the majorit 
were the only group well-organised in a National 
Bloc (al-Kwila al-wajasyya). They inscribed their 
‘own views into the Constitution, which was approved 
by the Constituent Assembly in August 1928. The 
French objected to several paragraphs, but the 
Assembly stood firm. The High Commissioner there- 
fore adjourned the Assembly, in February 1929, 
sine die and dissolved it in May 1930. He then 
proceeded on his own to proclaim the same Consti- 
tution, with a few minor changes, 

Among its other provisions, the 1930 Syrian Co: 
stitution established a 6o-member unicameral Cham- 
ber of Deputies (Madjlis), elected every four years 
and meeting in two sessions of two-and-a-half 
months annually, from mid-March and from mid- 
October. Voting was in two stages, each adapted 
to Syria's administrative divisions, resulting in 
quite an accurate representation of local, religious 
and socio-economic interest; it also assisted a well- 
established oligarchy in obtaining and maintaining 
control of parliament. Every Syrian male aged 
20 years or over was able to vote and every literate 
Syrian male aged 30 years or over could be a candi- 
date. The number of seats in the Chamber increased 
over the years according to Syria's population 
growth. The Chamber's duties were: to legislate, 
elect the President of the State (for a five-year term), 
approve the budget and vote confidence in the 
Government. 

The first Chamber, elected in March 1932, met on 
7 July of that year. The main subject of dispute 
between nationalists and moderates concerned 
relations with France on the nature of Syrian state- 
hood. The Chamber was adjourned again in Novem- 
‘ber 1933 and dissolved in 1934. Only in November. 
1936 were general elections held. The Chamber was 
to consist of 86 members, of whom 16 were to re- 
present minority religious denominations and another 
represented Bedouin tribes. The National Bloc had 
an overwhelming majority in the Chamber, which 
convened in December. They elected Hashim al- 
Atist as State President. The Chambers most 
important achievement was to approve a treaty 
with France, signed by both the Syrian Cabinet and 
the French High Commissioner but never ratified in 
Paris. Hopes for Syrian independence were dashed 
‘once again—and nationalists both within and without 
the Chamber reacted accordingly. In July 1939, 
ihe High Commissioner suspended the Chamber 

















again, as well as the Constitution, in view of the 
tense international situation. 
' The Second World War, in particular the fall 
of France, strengthened the hand of those Syrians 
striving for independence, After the Free French and 
British forces had occupied Syria and Lebanon in 
1941, General Catroux, representing de Gaulle, 
proclaimed Syria's independence on 28 September, 
Early in 1943, the French, surrendering to nationalist 
demands, restored the Syrian Constitution of 1930 
and ordered general elections, These were held in 
July and resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the National Bloc, now led by Shukrl al-Kuwwatlt. 
The new rzg-seat Chamber met on 17 August 
electing al-Kuwwatll State President, One of the 
main tasks of this Chamber was to bring about a 
full French retreat spelling total independence. 
‘The vicissitudes of Mandatory Syrian parliaments 
continued in independent Syria as well, The first 
Chamber of independent Syria was elected in May 
1947 and sat until dismissed by Colonel Husni Zaim, 
who seized power at the end of March 1949. The 1947 
Chamber, increased in membership to 140, was elected. 
according to the new Electoral Law of 29 April 1947, 
which provided a seat for every 6,000 voters or frac- 
tion thereof exceeding 3,000 (in reality, only 135 
members took officel. A local journalist, Habib 
Kabhila, reported later (in his Dhikrayét naib) that 
this very mixed parliament was merely “a bundle of 
contradictions” in social composition, organisation, 
literacy and dress. This certainty could have applied 
to its ethnic make-up also, for representation took 
into account the mosaic of minorities. Representation 
of the National Bloc, which had had a majority in the 
1947 Chamber, dwindled to a mere 24 out of 135 seats, 
while the opposition commanded 53 and the in- 
dependents 58 seats. Distribution of representation 
by district and religious denomination was as follows 
(based on George Haddad—see Bibliography): 


The Syrian Chamber of 1947, According to District 
and Religious Denomination 
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District 
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Further analysis indicates that the Muslim members 
comprised 100 Sunnis, r2 ‘Alawis and one IsmA‘l, 
while the Christians consisted of seven Greek Ortho- 
dox, two Greek Catholics, two Syriac Orthodox, one 
Syriac Catholic, two Armenian Orthodox, one Ar- 
menian Catholic, one Maronite and two other 
Christians. 

The electoral decree of ro September 1949 stip- 
ulated a seat in the Chamber for every 30,000 
inhabitants, or fraction thereof exceeding 15,000 
and lowered the voting age to eighteen. Nevertheless, 
membership was set at 114—100 Muslims and 14 
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Christians—thus modifying the overall ratio only 
insignificantly. This Christian presence in the 
Chamber (and in Syria in general) most likely pre- 
vented the Chamber from proclaiming Islam as 
state religion in the r950 Constitution, adopting 
instead a formula which established Islam as the 
religion of the Head of State essentially repeating 
the text of the 1930 Constitution). No less significant- 
ly, in the November ro49 elections Syria proved 
to be the first Arab state to enfranchise women 
{albeit only those holding at least an elementary 
school certificate). In November 1949, elections 
wore held for a Constituent Chamber, rapprochement 
with Irak being one of the main ‘electoral issues 
The National Bloc and several other parties boy- 
cotted these elections, suspecting the military of 
mismanaging them. The People's Party thus achieved 
a plurality of 50 seats, while another 5 seats apiece 
were won by the Republican and by the Renaissance 
Party respectively and another 54 (nearly half 
of the total membership) by independents. The 
most useful task of this Constituent Chamber was 
most likely the drafting and subsequent approval 
of à new constitution on 5 September 1950, following 
which the Constituent Chamber became the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The 1950 Constitution did not differ essentially 
from that of 1930, insofar as the legislature was 
concerned, The unicameral Chamber of Deputies 
was to be elected every four years by direct universal 
suffrage of Syrians aged eighteen and over; san- 
didates, however, had to be male. The Chamber was 
to sit twice a year for a total of five-and-one-half 
months in public sessions (unless otherwise decided). 
Legislation was the Chamber's prerogative (although 
it could also be initiated by the State President) 
‘The Chamber elected the State President for a five- 
year term; Chamber interpellations and votes of 
confidence controlled the Cabinet, whose Ministers 
could be Members of the Chamber. All Members 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. 

‘Adib al-Shishaklf, the Colonel who had engineered 
the third coup d'état in 1949, dissolved the Chamber 
On 29 November 1951, sensing correctly that it 
could hamper his dictatorship, Under his guidelines, 
a draft for a new constitution was prepared and 
approved by a popular referendum on ro July 1953. 
The 1953 Constitution strengthened the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature. The three principal 
limitations on the attributes of the Chamber were: 
(a) The Chamber no longer elected the State Presi- 
dent; (b) The Constitution abolished the post of 
Prime Minister and made the Cabinet responsible to 
the State President alone; and (c) The Chamber was 
to convene from October to February only; during 
the remainder of the year, a token Chamber, com- 
posed of 25 % of its total membership, would deliber- 
ate and legislate, 

Under the provisions of this constitution, elections 
to a new Chamber are held on 9 October 1953. 
Suffrage was aniversal: any Syrian citizen aged 18 
and over couid vote and any Syrian citizen aged 25 
and over could stand for election. One member 
would be elected for every 30,090 inhabitants, Not 
unexpectedly, Shishakli's own party, the Arab 
Liberation Movement, obtained 72 out of a total of 
82 seats; one of the remaining seats went to the 
Syrian Social National Party and another nine to 
independents, However, the 1953 Constitution 
and the 1953 Chamber remained only brief episodes 
in Syria's parliamentary history. After Shishakll's 
downfall on 25 February 1954, the Chamber cf 1949, 














dissolved in 1951, re-convened. One of its first acts 
wes to re-establish the 1550 Constitution and restore 
the parliamentary regime in Syria. 

General elections were held again, on 24-5 
September (with a new round, for undecided seats, on 
4°5 October) 1954, for a new Chambor of 142 mem- 
bers: 126 Muslims—including 9 Bedouins—and 
36 Christians, This time, however, no special seats 
were earmarked for any religious or other groups. 
Apart from dealing with internal issues, this electoral 
campaign was largely concerned with Syria's joining 
a Western-inspired defence treaty. The elections 
themselves were characterised by their free atmos- 
phere; secrecy was enforced for the first time. The 
results were as follows: People’s Party—3o, the 
Ba‘th—zz, National Party—i9, Popular Syrian 
Party—2, Cooperative Socialist’ Party—z, Arab 
Liberation Movement—2, Communists—i, and 
independents 64 (or 45% of the total membership}. 
The Chamber met in November 1954 and functioned 
until Syria's union with Egypt in February 1958; 
it came closer than any preceding Chamber to com- 
pleting its four-year term and legislated energetically. 
It ceased to exist with the establishment of the 
United Arab Republic, when Syrians sent 200 of 
the joint parliament's 600 members to Cairo (see 
Egypt, below). 

After Syria seceded from the UAR, on 28 Sep- 
tember 196r, its separate parliamentary life was soon 
restored. General elections were held on 1-2 Decem~ 
ber, with a simultaneous referendum on a new provi- 
ional constitution (approved by a 97.6% majority). 
Voting for the Chamber was secret and free; despite 
Egyptian appeals to boycott the elections, partici- 
pation reached 63%—the highest in Syrian parlia- 
mentary elections. The outcome was again a sharply- 
divided Chamber, lacking a comfortable working 
majority: the People's Party received about 22% of 
the vote, with 14 9, for the National Party (heir to the 
National Bloc), besides 32% independents and sev- 
eral smaller groups. The Cabinet, based on broad 
right-of-centre support in the Chamber, aimed to 
rescind the nationalisation decrees and the agrarian 
reform of the UAR era. Displeased military groups 
repeatedly intervened in politics, leading to the dis. 
solution of the Chamber, at the end of March 1962 
‘and then to the seizure of power by the Ba‘th Move- 
ment, in March 1965. 

The Ba‘th, in power since then (despite factional 
strife and personal changes), has altered perceptibly 
the structure and functions of parliament, rendering 
it subservient to the Executive. At the beginning 
of the Ba‘th régime, a National Council of the 
Revolutionary Command (al-Madjlis al-watani li- 
Hiyadat al-thawra) was established, comprising mil 
itary officers. Under a provisional constitution, 
this council—both executive and legislative— exer- 
cised the real power, In 1964, it was renamed The 
National Revolutionary Council (NRC) and was ex- 
panded to 95 members, mostly civilians: 20 ranking 
Ba‘th officials, five members of tbe former National 
Council of the Revolutionary Command, five repre- 
sentatives of the military, 14 trade unionists, 13 
peasants, seven women representatives, seven 
representatives of the teachers’ union, five selected 
from the free professions, two university professors 
and 17 "progressive citizens", NRC, Syria's pariia- 
ment, could enact laws (its main function), pass the 
Budget, amend the constitution, supervise referenda 
and elect a five-man Presidential Council the 
principal executive body. In February 1966, NRC 
was expanded from 95 to 134 members, ousting 
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30 and adding 69, thus changing the balance of 
power. Two weeks later, a military coup by Salab 
al-Djadid putan end to this experiment and dissolved 
NRC; legislative authority was henceforth vested in 
the President's office and in the Cabinet. However, 
on 1 May 1969, a new constitution was promulgated 
by the Regional Command of the Ba‘th. This stipu- 
lated the establishment of a People's Assembly 
(Madjtis al-sha‘b), to be elected for a four-year 
term, by a method to be determined. Its main 
attributes were to be the drafting of a permanent 
constitution, approving laws, debating the budget, 
ratifying agreements and treaties, electing the State 
President, and interpellating Ministers. This consti- 
tution, however, was never put into practice, 
During the rule of Hifir al-Asad, from 1970 to 
date (1978), the character of the Syrian parlia- 
ment was changed to suit even more the socialist 
ideology of Asad’s faction within the Ba‘th. Under 
the amended Provisional Constitution of 1971—pro- 
mulgated as permanent on 3r January 1973—legis- 
lative powers are vested in à People's Assembly 
(Madjlis al-ska*b), comprising 173, then 186 and 
finally (since 1977) 195 members, elected by popular 
associations and trade unions, with the proviso that 
at least half of the members be peasants and workers. 
The People's Assembly is elected every four years 


by secret ballot in constituencies, convening for 
three sessions annually. In theory, the People's 
Assembly passes all laws; the State President, who 
may veto its laws, must nevertheless submit to the 
Assembly's will if it passes the same law again by 
a two-thirds majority. In addition, the Constitution 
grants the People’s Assembly the following powers: 
to approve the candidate for Presidency of the Re- 
public, debate government policy, withdraw confi- 
dence from Ministers, approve the budget and ratify 
foreign agreements and treaties concerning state 
security. Im practice, the Assembly has generally 
limited itself to discussing matters of internal rele- 
vance, displaying little if any independence of the 
Executive. The Syrians were not unaware of this: in 
the 1973 and 1977 elections for the People’s Assembly, 
only a small part of the eligible voters participated. 

The People's Assembly nominated by Syria's 
President, Hafiz al-Asad, in February 1971, consisted 
of 87 Ba‘thists, or just over half of the total 173; 
another 36 represented the General Union of Peas- 
ants. In the Assembly elected on 25 May 1973, the 
Ba*thists numbered at least rrr out of a total 186, 
while another 46 labelled themselves independents; 
97 of the total number of seats had been earmarked 
for peasants and workers. In the Assembly elected 
on t-2 August 1977, Ba‘thists numbered 125 out 








Occupations of Members in the Syrian Chamber, 1919-1954 
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(Source: Winder, in MEJ, xvii (1963), 50) 
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of a total 195; another 36 labelled themselves 
independents, and 99 of the total number of seats 
had been earmarked for peasants and workers, 

The history of Syrian parliaments is not easily 
divided into distinct periods. Nevertheless, it may 
be divided into three main eras: (a) The French 
Mandate, during which time the Chambers were 
distinguished by the struggle for Syrian sovereignty. 
and independence; (b) Independence, when Chambers 
were marked by even deeper internal strife with 
determined efforts by the Cabinet and the party 
(or parties) to gain power, at the Chamber's expense, 
against equally determined opposition; and (c) 
Dependence, first on Egypt, during the UAR years, 
then on the guidelines et forit by the Ba‘th-military 
coalition which governed Syria after the UAR broke 
apart. One may conclude with some justification 
that the role of parliament in Syria has diminished, 
from one era to the other, at least regarding its 
impact on public decision-making. 

Syrian parliamentarians were characterised by 
factors besides distinct and religious denomination 
(which were relevant during the first two eras of 
the Chamber). An investigation of these periods based 
on Winder—see Bibliography) concludes as follows: 
(a) Parliamentarians were youthful—the median age 
{at time of entering each Chamber] was between 39 
and 46; this was perhaps chiefly duo to a fairly large 
turnover; (b) The proportion of Members with 
university education rose consistently, reaching 
48% of the Chamber in r954; there was also a steady 
rise in the proportion of those exposed to Western 
culture, particularly with respect to facility in foreign 
languages; and (c) With regard to occupations of 
members, rural landlords have continuously com- 
prised the largest single group; the tribal-notable 
group was regularly second or third in size. Together 
they dominated the Chamber and generally appeared 
to form a conservative, pro-status quo force. Lawyers 
were, no doubt, an important grovp, gradually 
increasing in size and becoming second only to the 
landlords. On the other hand, very few Members 
were either ‘ulama? or military officers. 
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(vi) Lebanon. 


The Lebanese parliament was first initiated by 
the French Mandatory authorities in 1922, lt was 
intended to support the Mandate, but gradually 
became more independent and attracted various 
leaders of public opinion, thus enabling it to work for 
independence during the Second World War. Its 
weakness, however, became increasingly mere 
apparent since the achievement of Lebanese state- 
hood in 1943 and of complete independence in 1945 
—when the French departed and all responsibilities 
of government passed into Lebanese hands, 

Although the Lebanese parliament contributed on- 
ly modestly to policy-making and was inefficient 
asa check on both the executive and the bureaucracy, 
it has been an integral part of the political system 
nonetheless, Its powers have been hampered con- 
stantly by the lack of public consensus on central 
issues, the personal character of politics, the i 
portant role of religious communities and the pecu- 
liarities of the electoral system. These constraints 
have hindered the Lebanese parliament from fulfilling 
the sole of conflict-resolution; rather, it has assumed 
a role of conflict-accommodation which, in practice, 
frequently meant conflict-postponement, 

Lebanon's Constitution, unwritten guidelines 
(usually called the “National Pact” of 1943), govern- 
ment structure, parliamentary system and elections, 
as well as many of the laws, are peculiarly suited 
to an involved complex of rivalries and based on 
the desire to maintain an equilibrium between them 
—with at least a semblance of consensus, The elec- 
toral system in particular has harmonised with tra- 
ditional pluralism, Constantly relying oa the need 
for compromise, the Lebanese parliamentary systent 
has consequently displayed weakness. Checks and 
balances are considered essentially desirable in demo- 
cratic regimes. However, distribution of key positions 
in Lebanon among various religious denominations, 
although allowing for much-needed compromise, does 
not necessarily ensure smooth effective functioning 
either within or without parliament, 

The character of the Lebanese parliament was 
essentially determined early during the French Man- 
datory period. In March 1922, the Mandatory 
authority instituted a consultative Representative 
Council of 30 members, to be elected in two degree- 
voting by male suffrage. Seventeen of its seats were 
earmarked for Christians and 13 for Muslims, Thus 
representation by denominational groups became 
institutionalised in the legislature; it was soon to 
be the main organisational feature of the entire 
public administration. A second Representative 
Council was elected in 1925. Two days after the 
promulgation of the 1926 Constitution, it became 
Lebanon's Chamber of Deputies. A  16-member 
Senate (seven of them appointed by the State 
President, the others elected: was established to 
check this Chamber; the two houses fused in 
1927. 

Tn :926, the Representative Council adopted a 
constitution which, as amended, has essentially 
remained in force to date. The main provisions con- 
cerning the legislature were as follows: in addition 
to the Senate, elected for six years, a Chamber would: 
be elected, in two degrees, for four years; its two 
annual sessions would be of two and two and one-half 
months duration, respectively. The formal powers of. 
parliament were legislation (which could also be init- 
dated by the executive); approving the budget and 
taxation; electing the State President, for three 
‘years (since 1929—for six years); supervising the 


















Cabinet (by interpellations and no-confidence votes) 
and amending the constitution. 

The wnicameral body, the Chamber of Deputies 
(Madjtis al-nuaráb) still kept its partly-appointed 
character for some time, undoubtedly in order to en- 
sure compliance; between one third and two-fifths of 
the membership was appointed by the Lebanese Pre- 
sident and Cabinet. Since the 1943 general election, 
the entire Chamber is elected. The final denomina- 
tional ratio in parliament dates from 1943, the year 
when the Chamber set it at 30 Christians and 25 Mus- 
lims and Druzes. This ratio of 6:5 has remained un- 
changed, although the actual numbers have varied, 
There were 55 members atter the 1947 elections (the 
first after the evacuation of the French), followed 
Dy 77 (1952), 44 (1051) and 66 (1957). The number of 
members was set at 99 for the 1960 elections and did 
not change for the r964, ro68 or 1972 elections (no 
elections were held in 1976, due to the civil war) 
The following is the official, pre-determined break- 
down by religions denominations. 





Denominational makeup of the Lebanese Chamber 
(1960, 1964, 1968 and 1972 Elections) 





Muslims aud Grand 
Christians Druzes Total 
Maronites 30 Sunnis 20 

Greek Orthodox ir — Shiis 19 

Greek Catholic 6 Druzes 6 

Armenian Orthodox 4 

Armenian Catholic t 

Protestant. 1 

Smaller groups — r 

Total 5 45 » 


This ratio no longer reflects the demographic 
breakdown of Lebanon's population (the last census 
was taken before the Second World War). This has 
been only partly offset by frequent changes in the 
number of electoral constituencies and the resultant 
re-zoning. Since 1960, these have corresponded to 
the state's administrative districts; a serious attempt 
has thus been made to represent Lebanon's regions 
fairly and still keep the religious denominations 
reasonably happy. Each district now elects from two 
to eight Members of the Chamber (the only single- 
Member district is Sayda) according to a pre-deter- 
mined breakdown by denomination (roughly re 
flecting the assumed ratio). For example, the district 
identical with the city of Tripoli elects four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox. Similarly-composed slates 
of candidates (in the above example, of four Sunnis 
and ome Greek Orthodox) run against each other. 
Single candidates may also compete, although they 
have consistently met with little success. Every 
eligible voter in the district, whatever his denomina- 
tion, votes for the candidate or slate of his choice, 
provided he observes the denominational breakdown 
Prescribed by law. An obvious advantage of the 
system is that, on the one hand, it compels candidates 
to ally themselves with others from different de- 
nominations and on the other, to show moderation 
and refrain from antagonising any particular de- 
nomination in the district. A possible drawback 
is that many Members of the Chamber are rather 
tame individuals who have run as compromise 
candidates. Political parties competing in these 
elections are under the same constraint in forming 
slates of candidates by denominations, thus possibly 
limiting their activities. 

Emphasis on a denominational "key system" has 
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served as an obstacle to structural political change 
—for better or worse, depending on one's viewpoint. 
It has also bred antagonism, hardly mitigated in the 
Chamber by the above electoral arrangements: 
loyalty to affiliation to a religious denomination 
is only one variable in parliamentary politics, When. 
Members do not vote by religious denomination, they 
take sides according to the local interests of their 
constituencies. There are also ideological differences. 
in the Chamber, of which the longest-standing has 
'been support for Lebanon as a separate political 
tity versus a union or federation with one or more 
Arab states. Furthermore, there is competition among 
the political parties, which frequently, although not 
always, are identified with the respective denomina- 
tions; in the 1960s, only one-quarter to one-third 
of the Members were officially affiliated to parties. 
Within the wide scope of denominations, one finds 
smaller, feudal-loyalty groups as well. Personal par- 
ies are also often identified with denominations 
(chiefly Christian) as are several ideological ones, 
such as the Phalangists or Progressive Socialist Part 
the Ba‘th and several others, however, are not so, 
identified. 

Under the aggregate pressure of denominational, 
local, ideological and party competition, as well as 
personal rivalry, the Lebanese Chamber has been 
fracile and cautious—and consequently limited in 
policy-making. It expects that a good share of the 
decision-making and executive policies be carried out 
by a Cabinet, whose Ministers are drawn from the 
Chamber and which works closely with the State 
President. Even legislation has been a lengthy and 
sometimes inconclusive process, although its overall 
record is impressive; during the years 953-72 the 
Chamber passed a,r6 bills (or an average of ros 
annually), The Chamber has often skirted divisive 
issues, at least insofar as decision-making is con- 
cerned. On the whole, its role appears to have been. 
chiefly deliberative; argumentation in the Chamber 
displays a high level of competitiveness, within the 
framework of political and cultural pluralism, How- 
ever, this has afforded satisfaction only to the partici- 
pants themselves rather than to those Lebanese who 
have no access to it and to disenfranchised groups, 
such as the Palestinian refugees, who have been 
largely instrumental in using extra-parliamentary, 
increasingly violent ways to make themselves heard. 
By 1975 they had succeeded in fracturing the delicate 
minimum consensus concerning Lebanese polity 
and shattering the precarious status-quo of which 
the Chamber had been both an exponent and an 
advocate. It is symptomatic that two earlier serious 
national conflicts—in 1952 and 1958— were settled. 
by the Chamber's agreeing on the election of a State. 
President, During the civil war (since 1975), the 
Chamber has met several times, in order to elect 
a new State President (in June 1976); it has accom- 

















plished little else, however, not really succeeding 
at resolution of the conflicts which keep violence 
alive. Its inability to agree on action in urgent issues 
has prevented the Chamber from taking a stand, 
also, on an important suggestion of President 
Farandjiyya (in a speech on r4 February 1976). He 
then suggested altering the Muslim-Christian ratio 
in the Chamber from 5:6 to the Chamber, 
however, has not even debated this. 

The socio-economic composition of Lebanese 
Parliaments has had little to do with the rate of 
voter participation. While countrywide participation 
has usually been between so and 6r per cent (women 
were enfranchised in 1953), rural turnout has regular- 
ly been proportionately ‘higher than the urban, 
possibly due to recruitment by landowners and local 
leaders. In addition, rural districts have had a slight 
relative edge in the seats allocated them in the 
Chamber, The reason seems to be that the Lebanese 
Chamber is an exclusive club, reserved in practice 
for those with better-than-average education who 
can afford the registration fee and campaign expend- 
itures, Indeed, every slate of candidates includes 
at least one who finances the campaign; he is general- 
ly a prosperous businessman hankering for political 
power (incidentally, this has provided an avenue 
for the nouveaux riches to penetrate the power 
system, avoiding a cleavage between the political 
and economic élites). The outcome, however, has 
been that the well-to-do generally represent the poor. 
Even among the former, however, there are meaning- 
ful differences in socio-economic make-up, as the 
following table (based on Hudson and Harik, see 
bibliography) indicat 

The shift is most interesting: landlords comprised 
the largest single group between 1943 and 1953; 
lawyers predominated in 1957. The business and pro- 
fessional groups made up more than half the member- 
ship betweent hem. Otherwise stated, the top polit- 
ical élite im the first decade of the Republic failed 
to hold its own in parliament; the typical Member 
of the Chamber nowadays is an educated person of 
upper or middle income, actively engaged in business, 
law or some other free profession, 

Bibliography: The minutes of parliamentary 
proceedings have been published regularly, since 
the 1940s, in the official Madjlis al-nuwwdt—al- 
dawr al4zghri*t (Beirut). The laws passed in 
parliament have appeared in the official al- 
Madimia al-badithe |i ‘I-kawanin al-Lubnaniyya, 
The periodical publication al-Haydt al-niyabiyya, 
issued since 1924, comprises original material 
about parliamentary debates as well as research 
on the Lebanese parliament. See also: V. de 
Saint Point, La vérité sur la Syrie par un témoin, 
Paris 1929, 170-220; H. Kohn, Die staats- und 
verfassungsrechtliche Entwicklung der Republik 
Libanon, in Jahrbuch des Offenttichen Rechts 














Socio-economic composition of Lebanese Chambers 








1943 1947 1951 1953 1957 1960 1964 1968 1972 
no. % no % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no. % no % 
Landlords 3: 53 29 53 36 45 18 41 22 33 26 27 28 28 28 17 20 14 
Lawyers 23 39 17 3i 29 36 ao 45 26 39 27 27 30 30 44 27 38 27 
Businessmen 19 32 :4 25 28 3$ 12 27 12 18 27 22 3: 3t 4$ 27 48 4 
Professionals — 15 25 15 27 23 29 I3 30 I9 29 43 43 42 4t 4B 29 35 35 





(In several cases, the figures may add up to more than the number of Members or to more than 100% , as more 
than one occupation was listed). 
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(vii) Jordan. 


The Emirate of Transjordan, carved out by ‘Abd 
Allāh in 1921 and recognised by the British as such 
in May 1923, has displayed strong British influence 
in its parliamentary structure and procedure, both 
during the Emirate itself and in the subsequent in- 
dependent Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan (further: 
Jordan). 

As early as July 193, ‘Abd ANlth formed by 
decree a Committee to prepare an electoral law for 
a representative assembly, The law was ready in June 
1924, although the entire Assembly project was post- 
poned, reportedly due to British discouragement of 
the idea. In October 1926, a group of notables was 
convened to prepare another electoral law, meeting 
with similar results. More tangible progress was 
achieved, however, after the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
was signed on zo February 1928. In accordance with 
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this Treaty, an Organic Law was promulgated on 
16 April setting up a Legislative Council (Madilis 
lagkrifi), to be elected for three years by two-degree 
male suffrage. It was to consist of 16 Members, with 
guaranteed representation for the Christians (3), 
Circassians (2) and Bedouins (2). There was no Cabi- 
net responsibility towards the Council. Laws passed 
by the latter required the approval of both the Emir 
and the British Resident, while the Council could 
not override the Emir's veto. 

Despite repeated protests by nationalists that 
the Council was in effect merely consultative and 
unrepresentative of the people, it remained the basic 
instrument of parliamentary activity until 1946, 
In actual practice, it demonstrated greater indepen- 
dence than had been anticipated. The first Council 
demanded and obtained Immunity and freedom of 
debate for its Members and was dissolved by the Emir 
on 9 February 1931, when it refused to approve the 
financing of the Desert Patrol, The lesson was not lost 
and the following four Councils appear to have been 
considerably less oppositionist towards the Emir. 

Following the new Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 
22 March 1946, which recognised Jordan's indepen 
dence with ‘Abd Allah as its King, à new constitution 
and an appropriate electoral law were promulgated. 
The constitution provided for a bicameral National 
Assembly (Madjlis al-wnma). The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madjlis al-nuwwab) was to consist of 
20 Members (r2 Muslims, 4 Christians, 2 tribal 
representatives and 2 for the Circassians and She- 
shans),eleeted by all male Jordanian citizens aged 
18 or over. Candidates had to be at least 30 years 
of age; they were required to deposit à sum of money 
which would be forfeited in case of failure to be 
elected. The Senate (Madilis al-a‘ydn) was to number 
precisely half the membership of the Chamber and 
was to be appointed by the King, for eight years, 
from among more mature persons (at least 40 years 
of age), with half the Senators completing their 
terms every four years (as in ‘Irak 

General elections were held on 20 October 1947, 
over the objections of nationalist circles that the 
King retained too much power under the 1947 Con- 
stitution and the Cabinet was not responsible to the 
Chamber, The only party running, the government- 
sponsored al-Nahda ("Revival"), obtained 4 seats; 
other seats were won by independents, also identified 
with the Establishment. In general, this Chamber 
dissolved on x January 1950—was no different 
in character and tone from the Legislative Councils 
it had superseded. 

More substantive change occurred after Jordan's 
annexation of a part of the West Bank in 1950 and 
the granting of citizenship (including the franchise) to 
its inhabitants, Since then, the political history of 
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Jordan has been largely the struggle between an em- 
battled monarchy and its Palestinian subjects. One 
of the fronts of this struggle was the Chamber (a 
cautious nomination policy prevented clashes in the 
Senate), practically the sole forum for uninhibited 
criticism and unhampered propaganda. General 
elections were held on rz April 1950, with high voter 
participation, reportedly about 70%, With the 
increased number of eligible voters, the Chamber's 
membership was increased in 1950 to 40, equally 
divided between East Jordanians and West Bankers. 
The latter also obtained 7 seats in the Jordanian 
Senate, whose membership was expanded to 20. 
‘The system favoured East Jordan by minimising 
representation of the more populous West Bank. 
Nevertheless, the West Bankers—who were more 
politically-conscious and less attached to the Royal 
House than the East Jordanians—ultimately 
altered much of the Chamber's character. Most of the 
Chamber's West Bankers introduced an ideological 
dimension both into electioneering and the Chamber's 
deliberations through their relations with political 
parties. This was so even when those parties were 
not legally permitted to run, which was virtually 
the general practice (since 1957, all parties have 
been banned) The following table illustrates the 
party affiliations of Members of the Chamber during 
the first twelve years after the enfranchisement of 
the West Bankers (based on Abu Jaber, see Bibliog- 
raphy), 

‘The first Chamber to comprise West Bankers 
(Jordan's second since independence) had a nucleus 
of six or seven oppositionists, all West Bankers who, 
although a minority in the Chamber, often took the 
lead in the debates. Briefly stated, this Chamber 
behaved much as did the first Legislative Council in 
1631. It refused to pass the budget and consequently 
was dissolved by the King in May 1951, with new elec- 
tions called for 29 August. Although ‘Abd Allah was 
assassinated on 20 July 1951, the August 1051 elec- 
tions were held on time (with a voter participation 
of about 50%). In the new Chamber, the Opposition 
was even stronger and numbering about 14 of the 
20 West Bankers. It was also more vociferous and 
passed à new constitution on 8 January 1952, which 
made the Cabinet (singly and jointly) responsible to 
parliament: a two-thirds majority no-confidence vote 
in the Chamber was to result in the dismissal of the 
Cabinet. Furthermore, the 1952 Constitution provided 
for legislation in both Houses and a joint session 
in case of disagreement; the King’s veto could be 
overriden if each House re-adopted the law by a two- 
thirds majority. Foreign treaties and financial agree- 
ments were to be ratified in parliament. Immunity 
was reaffirmed and interpellation of Ministers intro- 
duced. 





Parties in the Jordanian Chamber 1950-1961 











Second Chamber Third Chamber Fourth Chamber Fifth Chamber 

Party 20]a[so-sisis t. ul9/51-22/5/54 t7íxo[$4-26/6/56 —_14/10/56-20/ 10/61 
National Socialists 10 u 1 E 
Communists 2 2 2 3 
Bash 2 3 — 2 
Arab Constitutional 8 9 1 4 
Community (al-Umma) 2 1 = 1 
Muslim Brethren — = 4 ‘ 
Liberation (Tahrir] — — 1 r 
Independent Candidates 16 4 15 n 
Total 40 40 40 4o 
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‘The increase in the legislature's powers and | tation, the Jordanian Cabinet—acting on instruction 


concomitant curtailment of those of the Executive 
were noteworthy, even though in practice King 
Husayn and the Cabinet frequently succeeded in 
circumventing these constitutional provisions during 
the turbulent years which followed. Nevertheless 
these provisions remained a frame of reference for 
the Opposition, which soon demanded and passed a 
constitutional amendment that established a simple 
majority (instead of two-thirds) as sufficient for a 
vote of no-confidence. Alarmed, the Palace dissolved 
the Chamber in January 1954, and reportedly rigged 
the general elections of 16 October 1954 (in which 
participation was about 57%). This election brought 
in a more compliant Chamber: (half of the Members 
of the previous Chamber were defeated and only 3 
Out of 18 Opposition Members were re-elected). 
Consequently, about 35 (of the 40) Members were 
loyal to the Government; much of the opposition 
became extra-parliamentary, with foreign elements 
allegedly inciting mob violence. 

‘The general elections of 2 October 1956 alniost 
entirely concerned foreign issues, and brought in 
the most radically nationalist Chamber until then. 
Most matters involved a traditional, pro-Western 
orientation versus a Pan-Arab (i.e., peo-Egyptian) 
policy. The King, favouring the former trend, won 
this contest of ideologies and succeeded in replacing 
some of the more radical Members of the Chamber. 
Meanwhile, the Chamber's membership ad been 
raised to 50 and that of the Senate to 25. Elections 
to all subsequent Chambers were reportedly in- 
fluenced by the Government and the Chambers were 
considerably more conservative politically. Although 
not always docile (several bad to be dissolved), 
Chambers generally did find a modus vivendi with 
King and Cabinet. 

In the general elections for the Sixth Chamber, 
held on 22 October 1961, only about a tenth of 
the electorate participated. Under the new Electoral 
Law of 22 May 1960, the Chamber's seats had been 
increased to 60 (with 10 earmarked for Christians aud 
2 for Circassians) and the Senate's to 30 (in both 
cases, half of the seats were earmarked for West 
Bankers), However, only 20 seats were contested in 
the 1961 elections. The Chamber was dissolved on 
1 October 1962; general elections for the Seventh 
Chamber were held on 24 November. These elections 
were freer in nature and about 70% of the electorate 
participated. The Chamber was still politically mod- 
erate, perhaps due to the official ban on political 
parties. Still, it was bold enough to bring down the 
Cabinet in April 1963 and was consequently dissolved. 
During this period, the Ba‘th had taken over ín 
both ‘Irak and Syria, firing the imagination of Pan- 
Arab nationalists in Jordan as well. Elections for the 
Eighth Chamber were held on 8 July £963 and for the 
Ninth on 15 April 1967. Both elections yielded fairly 
conservative Chambers, probably the result of mani 
pulation, with 21 and 7 candidates, respectively, re- 
turned unopposed. 

Since the Six-Day War of June 1967, there have 
been no parliamentary elections in tbe lsraeli-held 
West Bank, although some West Bankers visited 
‘Amman and assumed their seats in both Chamber 
and Senate several times. Since 1967, the ratio be- 
tween East Jordanians and West Bankers has been 
maintained through the tactic of having Members 
decide how to fill vacant seats. Husayn has continued 
to appoint Palestinians to the Cabinet, although the 
key Ministries have gone to East Jordanians. Lately, 
seeking to broaden its popular East Bank represen- 








from King Husayn—decided (r April 1973) to amend 
the state's electoral law in order to grant women both 
passive and active voting rights for the Chamber. 
Keeping Jordan's options open concerning its future 
relations with the West Bank, the Chamber—on the 
King’s initiative—passed a constitutional amendment 
which empowered the King to dissolve the Senate 
as well and to postpone general elections for a period 
of up to one year. On 5 February r976, the two Houses 
were called upon to approve another amendment, 
empowering the King to postpose the elections 
sine die and, meanwhile, to reconvene parliament 
as required. 

However, the semblance of a king governing in 
consultation with his people had to be maintained, 
On 13 April 1978, Husayn requested his government 
to enact a temporary law, providing for a National 
Consultative Counci) to assist the Executive. The 
new Council, nominated Governorate by Governorate, 
ought to comprise legal and competent persons, re- 
presenting various public sectors, On r7 April, a 
royal decree promulgated the law instituting the 
National Consultative Council (al-Madjlis al-eafant 
al-istishdri), It stipulated that the Council would 
be composed of 60 nominated Members, men and 
women, Jordanians, aged 30 or over, not simulta- 
neously employed elsewhere, nor Senators, Its duties 
were to study and discuss all draft laws and advise 
the Cabinet before it approved them, The Members 
of the Counci! had full authority to demand explana- 
tions from the Ministers, on any subject, and to speak 
freely. The Council would be formed every two years, 
The King had the right to dissolve it at any time, 
or relieve a Member of his position. The Council 
was to be dissolved automatically when the sus- 
pended parliament was revived, after new elections. 

There are apparently three main periods in 
Jordan's parliamentary history. During the first, 
When the country was still called Transjordan, the 
Emirates Legislative Council was generally com- 
pliant with ‘Abd Allth’s wishes, During the second, 
commencing with independence and the annexation 
of the West Bank, the Chamber of Deputies (although 
not the Senate) witnessed the growth of a real 
Opposition. The Opposition, comprising part of the 
West Bankers’ contingent, was concerned less with 
socio-economic affairs than with essentially political 
ones, chiefly relating to foreign policy, such as the 
non-recognition of Israel, a tougher border policy 
and the strengthening of Jordan's relations with one 
or more of the Arab states. The third era begins in 
1907, when Jordan rules the West Bank no more and 
West Bank connexions with the parliament in SAm- 
man, although still extant, become weaker and less 
frequent. 

The character of the Jordanian legislature has 
been markedly conservative, particularly during the 
first period, although later on as well, due to the 
regulation that gave the right-of-vote to tax-payers 
only, The Legislative Councils elected between 1931 
‘and 1946 always comprised the same people (or their 
relatives)—all belonging to thirty six leading 
families. In the Chambers of Deputies elected be- 
tween 1947 and 1967, despite the addition of the 
West Bankers and the increase in the number of 
Members, only 230 individuals, representing 183 
prominent famlies, occupied the available 437 seats 
(details correct only for candidates originally elected, 
not for replacements). 

This explains why the socio-economic character 
of the Chambers in the second period varied but 
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little, As to the educational level, West Bankers 
surprisingly had only a slight edge over the East 
Jordanians in the Chamber, perhaps because the 
latter sent some of their best men there (the less 
educated came from amongst the Bedouin). Even 
these differences disappeared by the mid-r960s 
with the overall increase in the educational level 
of the Chambers, as illustrated in the following 
table (based on Abu Jaber—see Bibliography). 


Comparison of the level of education of members of the 
Second and Fifth Jordanian Chamber of Deputies 














Level Second Chamber Fifth Chamber 
1950-1951 1956-1961 
Elementary s 125% 3 75% 
Secondary 10 25.0% 13 325% 
College ar 525% 23 57:5% 
Illiterate 1 2595 I 2.5% 
Unknown 3 75% o o 
Total 40 100% 40 100% 





Bibliography: The proceedings of the Legis- 
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madjlis al-tasheiG al-Urdunni, ‘Ammin 1929-1945. 
Since 1947, they have appeared, in ‘Amman, as 
Mudhdkardt madjtis al-nwawad and Mudhikarüt 
madilis al-a yán. The laws passed by the Jordanian 
parliament are published in the official gazette, 
al-Diarida al rasmiyya or its Mulhak (supplement), 
An English translation of many of them has been 
published by C. R. W. Seton, Legislation of 
Transjordan 1918-1930, i, London n.d. [1931]. 
See also Giannini, Le costituzioni ..., 385-422) 
Davis, 303-24; Davis*, 235-56; E. Wright, 4b- 
dallah's Jordas: 1947-1951, in MEJ, v[4 (Autumn 
1951), 439-60; Constituiion of the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan, in ibid., vija (Spring 1953), 
228-40; King ‘Abdallah of Jordan, My memoirs 
completed (al Takmilah), Washington, D.C. 1954, 
13-22; Giannini, Nuove costituzioni 54-70; 
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de la Documentation, Constilution de la Fédération 
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(= Noles ci Études Documentaires, 2413); A. 
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culture, New York 1958, 9-1; R. Patai, The King- 
dom of Jordan, Princeton, N.J. 1958, 46-7, 92-3; 
Muntb al-Madi end Sulaymán Müsà, Ta'rih al- 
Urdunn fi "I-karn al-sihrin, n.p. 1959; B. Shaw- 
dran, Jordan: a state of tension, New York 1959, 
171-7, 291-2, 340-2; G. Sparrow, Hussein of Jordan, 
London 1960, 43-4, 108-16, 142-3; idem, Modern 
Jordan, London 1961, 41-55; Ye. Orlov and N. 
Sashko, Gosudarstvenniy siroy Yordenii, Moscow 
1961, 37-50; King Huss Uneasy lies the head, 
n.p. 1962, 153 fi; Muhammad Khalil, i, 43-75; 
Sovremennaya Yordaniya (spravoénit), Moscow 
1964, 135-9; A. H. H. Abidi, Jordan: a political 
study 1948-1957, London 1965, 66 ff., 88 ff., 96 ff., 
117 Îl, 130I, 142 ff., 185-7; France—Secrétariat 
Général du Gouvernement—Direction de la 
Documentation, Constüution dw Royaume de 
Jordanie Hathemite (texte. mis à jour en 1965). 
Paris 1966; C. Bailey, The participation of the 
Palestinians in the politics of Jordan, unpubl. 
Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, New York 1966, 




















XOL3, 117-24, 138-9; Peaslee?, ii (1966), 534-57; 
A. M. Goichon, Jordanie réelle, N.P. 1967, i, 
355-68; Hasan al-Hasan, al-Angima ..., 299-31: 
P. J. Vatikiotis, Politics and the military in Jordan, 
London 1967, 47-51; al Marayati, Middle Eastern. 
zonstiutions..., 13997; K. S. Abu Jaber, The 
legislature of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: a 
study in political development, in MW, lixis«4 (July- 
Oct. 1969), 220-50; W. Sands, The Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan, in Ismael, ed., Governments . .., 
283-303; Abboushi, Political systems ..., 267-84; 
Nasser H. Aruri, Jordan: a study in political de- 
velopment (1921-1957), The Hague 1972, 100-13, 
122-7, 133-8, 148-50, 174-51; Blaustein and Flanz, 
eds., Constitutions . . ., vii (1972): Jordan; Magjlis 
mma al-Urdunniyya fi khamsin men, “Ame 
mån 1972; Gholam H. Razi, Hashimite Kingdom 
of Jordan, in al-Marayati, ed., The Middle East, .., 
230-54; P. Snow, Hussein: a biography, London 
1972, 98 ff; R. F. Nyrop et alii, Area handbook 
for the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, Washington, 
D.C. 1974, 136-7, 139-40, 155 ff.; M. Haas, Husseins 
Königreich: Jordaniens Stellung im Nahen Osten, 
Munich 1975, 15-26, 201 ff.; Bailey, Cabinet forma- 
tion in Jordan, in A. Sinai and A. Pollack, eds., 
The Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan and the West 
Bank: a handbook, New York 1977, 102-13; 
Huzzà* al-Madjali, Mudhakkirdti, Jerusalem n.d.; 
M. ‘A. B. Shirdān, al-Urdunn bayn *ahdayn, n. 
nd. 


(vili) Saudi Arabia. 


Saudi Arabia has not yet established anything 
resembling a parliament, although the matter has 
‘been occasionally mentioned among the ruling circles 
as something to be dealt with in the future. The King 
has delegated authority to various councils and com. 
mittees, although no representative institution has 
been set up to date (1978). The King retains most 
powers and is a Madjlis unto himself (as vividly des- 
cribed in Time, 29 May 1978, p. 23). The Ministers, 
headed by the King, fulfill the function of a legi: 
lative as well as executive body. A Ministry of Justice 
co-ordinates laws and regulations with the injunc- 
tions of the shari'a, 

Bibliography: Davist, 37: fi. Levin, qax ff. 
Godchot, 27 ff.; France — Présidence du Conseil— 
Direction de la Documentation, Textes constitution- 
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Lipski et alii, Saudi Arabia; its people, its society, 
is culiure, New Haven, Conn. 1939, 106 f 
Muhammad Khalil, i, 235 {f.; Peaslee?, ii (x966), 
1088 ff.; G. J.-L. Soulié and Lucien Champenois, 
Le royaume d'Arabie Saoudite faœ à PIslom 
révolutionnaire, 1953-1964, Paris 1966; Hasan al- 
Hasan, al Angima . .., 335-47; al Marayati, Middle 
Eastern constitutions . .. 203 ff.; Abdul H. Raoof, 
The kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in Ismael, Govern 
ments .. ., 353 ff.; D. E. Long, Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, in al-Marayati, ed., The Middle East.. 
255 ff; Hamad Sadun al-Hamed, The legislative 
process and the development of Saudi Arabia, 
unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, University of Southern 
California 1973; Mubammad Isma% ‘Alam al-Din 
& alii, al-Mabadi> al“tmma li "Las fi 
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Xi (1976): Saudi Arabia; R. F. Nyrop et alii, Area 
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1977, 172 ff.; D. E. Long, 27-8. 
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(ix) Kuwait, 


Independent since June 196r, Kuwayt soon began 
to introduce some changes in the paternalistic, ab- 
solute rule of its Amir, In 1938, a Consultative 
Assembly had been established, Although headed by 
the Crown Prince and mostly nominated, it voiced 
criticism of foreign concessions in Kuwayt. It was 
dissolved soon afterwards because of anti-British 
sentiment expressed by its nationalists. Following 
a decree of the Amlr on 26 August 1961, an electoral 
law, decreeing a Constituent Assembly, was issued on 
7 October 1961, granting the franchise to all literate 
male citizens aged 21 or over; candidates were to 
be literate male citizens, aged 30 or over. Elections 
were held that December for 20 seats in the Consti- 
uent Assembly; Ministers constituted the other mem- 
bers. The Assembly first met on 20 January 1962 and 
drafted a constitution, promulgated on 11 November. 

The constitution provides for a National Assembly 
(Madilis al-umma), elected every four years, com- 
prising 50 members. The right to vote is granted 
to literate male citizens aged zr or over, with ten 
constituencies each electing five members. Candidates 
stand as individuals (as no political parties are 
allowed) ; they must be male citizens aged 30 or over. 
The Assembly is in session eight months per year. 
The main powers of the National Assembly are legis- 
lative (although the Amir has the right of veto), 
discussing general policy and ratifying foreign agree- 
ments, Members enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
Ministers are responsible singly before the Assembly 
and collectively before the Amir alone; this means 
that the Assembly cannot topple the Cabinet by a 
no-confidence vote. Both this and the right-of-veto 
reflect the paternalistic attitude of the Amir towards 
the National Assembly. 

The first elections were held on 23 January 1963, 
then in January of 1967, 1971 and 1975. The electoral 
base was very narrow, only about 50,000 Kuwaiti 
citizens having the right to vote. In every Assembly, 
several members formed an opposition, noted for 
its leftist views, to the Amir and his government; 
although a minority, they were usually educated, 
articulate and active, often demanding more powers 
for the National Assembly. In April 1963, they re- 
quested abrogation of the defence arrangements with 
Great Britain and rapprochement with Egypt or 
Syria. In December 1965, seven opposition members 
resigned from the National Assembly, protesting 
limitations on individual liberties and on the Kuwayti 
press. Late in 1972, an opposition group succeeded 
in persuading the Assembly to refuse the ratification 
of Kuwayt in the Oil Participation Agreement. 
The Amir, who had had enough of such activities, 
suspended the constitution and the National Assem- 
bly on 29 August 1976. 

Bibliography: Kadri Kal'adji, al-Kuwayt ft 
mawhib al-hadara, Beirut 1962, 173 ff; Test of 
the letter of resignation of Mr, Abdul Axis Hamad 
Sakr, Speaker of the Kweaiti National Assembly, 
January 3, 1965, in Arab Political Documents 
(Beirut), 1965, 1-2; France—Seorétariat Général 
du Gouvernement—Direction de la Documenta- 
tion, Constitution de l'État de Koweit (11 Novembre 
1962), Paris 1965 (= Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 
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History (Philadelphia, Pa.), lii/106 (Feb. 1967), 87- 
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protectorates, in Ismael, ed., Governments ..., 
434-6; Yabya al-Diamal, al-Nizam al-dustiri ji 
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skiy, Sewemenniy Kuweyl (spravotnik), Moscow 
1971, 120-9; H. V. F. Winstone and Zahra Freeth, 
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a121L; R. G. Landen, State of Kuwait, in ale 
Marayati, ed., The Middle East..., 284-9; G. 
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du Koweit, in Revue Juridique et Politique, xxviii 
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(x) Al-Babrayn. 

‘The Shaykh of al-Babrayn held both executive and 
legislative powers until independence was declared 
in August 1971. Soon afterwards, the Amir announced 
his intention to draft a written constitution. After 
some consultation, he promulgated a decree on 20 
June 1972, establishing a Constituent Assembly for 
the drafting of a constitution; a later law, promul- 
gated on 16 July, specified the manner of election 
to the above Assembly. It was to comprise 22 mem- 
bers, elected in § districts by all male citizens aged 20 
‘or over, excepting the military, the police and cri 
inals; candidates had to be aged 30 or over and 
literate. In addition, the Assembly was to include an- 
other ten members nominated by the Amir and his 
Ministers, Both the above laws closely followed the 
Kuwayti model, as did the subsequent constitution. 

Elections for the Constituent Assembly were held 
‘on 1 December 1972, after a fairly heated campaign 
in which candidates appeared to consider seriously 
statements by the Amir concerning the advantages 
‘of democracy. This mood probably helped bring 
about the very large voter participation of 88.5%, 
Efforts by leftist groups to influence the electorate 
failed, while moderate, conservative candidates 
generally succeeded in these elections. The Shi 
minority cast bloc-votes for candidates of their own 
denomination, Consequently, elected members were 
mostly Shi* (r4 out of 22), young (11 of the z2 were 
under 39 years of age) and well-educated (8 of the 22 
were university graduates and another 2 had studied 
at universities for two years or more). The Amir and 
his Cabinet, always cautious to maintain the Sunnl- 
ShIT balance, corrected the above ratio by their 
own nominations (so that the Assembly comprised 
at Sunnis and 21 Sht%s). 

‘The Constituent Assembly, which was first cons 
vened on 16 December 1972, approved a constitution 
in June 1973—essentially the draft submitted by 
the Cabinet, although several additional safeguards 
for constitution and Assembly were worked in. This 
constitution provided for a National Assembly (al- 
 Modilis al-vatani) of 30 elected members (the second 
legislature was to have 40) and no more than 12 
Ministers, to be elected every four years. The Assem- 
bly's powers were mainly legislative, although one 
of its attributes was the authority to grant conces- 
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sions concerning the natural resources of al-Bahrayn. 

The first election to the National Assembly, held 
on 7 December 1975, was even livelier than the 
Constituent Assembly campaign. About 250,000 
people had the right to vote. The number of con- 
stituencies had been increased from 8 to 20, half of 
which elected two members each aud the other one 
member each. Not unexpectedly, this gave rise to 
charges of gerrymandering. The issues ranged from 
socio-economic (women’s suffrage, unemployment, 
inflation) to religious (Shi"Is versus Sunnis) to political 
(various ideologies competed, although parties were 
banned). A count of those sympathetic to the 
nationalists and the socialists indicates radicalisation 
in the make-up of the National Assembly, as com- 
pared to tbat of the Constituent Assembly. Conse- 
quently, the December 1973 Assembly displayed 
independence towards the Amir and even criticised 
his policies; therefore, the Amir dissolved the 
Assembly on 26 August 1975. By 1978, it had not 
yet been re-convened. 

Bibliography: Peasleet, ii (1965), 1280-1; 
Blaustein and Flanz, eds,, Constitutions... | 
(1974): Bahrain; Albaharna, xxviii f.; Anthony, 
45°53; E. A. Nakhleb, Bahrain: political develop- 
meni in a modernising socitty, Lexington, Mass. 
1976, 117-64; Nyrop el alii, Area handbook for 
the Persian Gulf states, 225-6; D. E. Long, 32-3. 


(xi) Kajar. 

The Shaykh of Katar maintained all executive 
and legislative powers until 2 April 1970, when a 
provisional constitution was promulgated (even bo- 
fore Katar became independent). This provided for 
a Consultative Assembly (Madjlis al-shird), compris- 
ing 33 members: 30 elected, 3 nominated by the ruler 
(in practice, from his own family) and ten Ministers. 
Katar was divided into ten constituencies, cach elect- 
ing four members, the ruler himself ultimately 
selecting three out of each four. Candidates had to be 
born Katar citizens, aged 24 or over, with no crimi- 
nal record. No political parties were allowed, as 
elections were meant to be personal. The Consultative 
Assembly is elected for three years (with the option 
of another three-year extension). It meets eight 
months per year (with at least one meeting each 
month) and is to deliberate and pass laws submitted 
to it by the Cabinet; to approve the budget; and to 
discuss overall policy-making in Katar, 

Katar became an independent Amlrate in Sep- 
tember 1971; an amended Provisional Constitution 
was promulgated in April 1972. On 23 April, the 
Amir nominated the first Consultative Assembly. 
In May 1975, its term was renewed by the Amir 
for another three years. It appears to have consistent- 
ly obeyed the Amir. The only constraints over his 
powers are Islam and family relations. 

Bibliography:  Katar—Wizárat al«ma'árif, 

Nahdat Kajar, n.p. 1964, 1722; Peaslee', ii 

(1966),1280-1;Sadik and Snavely, r30-8; Blaustein 

and Flanz, eds, Comstitufions..., xi (1973): 

Qatar; Albaharna, xxxixff.; Anthony, 75-63 

Nyrop et alii, op. cit., 258-63; D. E. Long, 34 

(xii) United Arab Emirates. 

The United Arab Emirates, a federation of seven 
former Trucial Coast principalities [see Ar-nmkr 
ALARABIYYA AL-MUTTAMIDA in Suppl), was estab- 
lished, after protracted negotiations and some initial 
difficulties, on 2 September 1971. A provisional 
constitution was agreed upon on 18 July r971 and ex- 
tended for another five years in November 1976. This. 

















constitution and other agreements declared that al- 
though the patternalistic rule of each Amir was to 
continue, matters of federal interest were to be 
settled by the Supreme Council (al-Madilis al-a*id) of 
the seven Amlrs, aided by an appointed federal 
Cabinet. 

Legislative authority was vested in the Federal 
National Assembly (al-Madjlis al-wajani al-a‘ld), 
comprising 40 members delegated by the seven states 
according to the following distribution: 


Abū Zabi 

Dubayy 

al-Shärika (Sharja) 

Ra’s al- Khayma 

‘Adjmān 

Fudjayra 

Umm al-Ķaywayn 
Total 


&lkacsas 


‘The mode of selection was left to each member state 
(in practice, they are nominated by the respective 
Amirs) The Assembly's term is two years; sessions 
commence each November and last for six months. 
Its main functions are to debate the federal budget 
amd drafts of laws presented to it by the federal 
Cabinet. The Cabinet must inform the Assembly 
about international agreements. Voting is by simple 
majority and Assembly Members enjoy immunity. 
The President of tbe United Arab Emirates—who 
has continuously been the Amir of Aba Zabl— 
may dissolve the Assembly. 

In actual practice, the Federal National Assembly 
is merely a consultative body, debating mostly 
matters of internal interest to the federation. Its 
character is largely determined by the fact that all 
members are appointed by the Amirs, who select 
males from their own families or from among the 
community of wealthy merchants and businessmen, 
interested in preservation of the status quo. In 
addition, the powers of the Federal National Assem- 
bly are limited, in practice, by the fact that each 
state legislates individually according to the sharia. 
Abū Zabi even has an Advisory National Council 
{al-Madilis al-istishār} al-wațani) of its own, com- 
prising 50 nominated members, although with no 
meaningful power. 

Bibliography: R. Hay, The Persien Gulf 
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of the United Arab Emirates, in MEJ, xxvil3 
{Summer 1972), 307-25; Sadik and Snavely, 139- 
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xiv (1973): United Arab Emirates; L. I. Medvedko, 
Vetré peremen v Persidshom Zalive, Moscow 1973, 
116-44; Albabama, xivilvii; Anthony, 97-215; 
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len, in ZDMG (1975), Suppl. ii, 617-24; Muhammad 
Ibrahim, Tanzim al-sulta fi Dawlat al-Imarat al- 
‘Arabiyya al-Muttabida, n.p. 1976; Nyrop et 
op. cit, 276-94; Yu. Ya, Abdalla, Obedinenmie 
Arabshie Emirati, Moscow 1978, 90-117; M. M. 
Abdullah, The United Arab Emirates: a. modern. 
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(xiii) Uman, 

The Ibadi Imam of "Umáa (and Muscat) is its 
Sultan as well, In these two capacities, he functions 
as an absolute ruler, The Sultan and his family have 
not yet considered (1978) the establishment of par- 
liamentary institutions in "Umán, nor have they 
promulgated any sort of constitution. 

Bibliography: Peaslee*, ii (1966), 767-8; 

R.G. Landen, Oman since’ 1856: disruptive moderni- 

zation in a traditional “Arab society, Princeton, 

N.J. 1967, 388 ff.; Stanford Research Institute, 
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York 1975, 277 ff. D. Smiley, Arabian assignment, 

London 1973, 3 ff.; Nyrop ef alii, op. cit., 346-5 
J. E. Peterson, Oman in the twenticth century: 
political foundations of an emerging state, London 
and New York 1978, 70 fL, 204 ff.; D. E, Long, 
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(xiv) Yemen, 


The Yemen Arab Republic (formerly Yemen, some- 
times referred to as North Yemen) has had a fairly 
recent and brief parliamentary history. Under the 
Imümate, the Imam was an absolute ruler, subject to 
the Kur^An and the skari'a. He alone held executive, 
legislative and judicial powers and there were no 
representative institutions. Although Yemen joined 
with Egypt and Syria in a United Arab Republic on 
8 March 1958, it did not send any representatives to 
the National Assembly of the UAR in Cairo. The revo- 
lution of 26 September 1962 gave birth to the Re- 
public and touched off a six-year civil war. The 
republicans promulgated their first constitution on 
a7 April 1964, which also provided for a Consultative 
Assembly to be selected from among Yemen's learned 
men for a three-year term. Its main tasks were to be 
passing laws and advising the government in public 
policy. During the civil war, however, this consti- 
tution was not put into practice. 

Since March 1963, Yemen bad a legislature, the 
45-member consultative National Council, nominated 
to afford a fairly wide occupational and geographical 
representation. It comprised 20 shaykhs (tribal and 
rural), 9 ulama’, 8 more persons with formal edu- 
cation and 8 merchants. The Council's first task was 
to elect the President of the Republican Council 
—who was also to be State President, and head of the 
republican government at San*P^. In the summer of 
1970, its membership was increased to 63, including 
r2 Royalist representatives, 

Several provisional, Islam-oriented constitutions 
were drafted, beginning with the one promulgated 
on 3 October 1962. The permanent constitution of 
28 December 1970 described Yemen as “an Arab Is- 
lamic state”, with the shari‘a as the source of all 
legislation. It established a Consultative Assembly 
(Madjlis shard), as a legislative body to supervise 
the Executive. The Assembly comprised 159 mem- 
bers, of whom 139 were elected and 20 nominated by 
the Executive. Voters had to be at least 18 and 
candidates, 25; the Assembly’s term was set at four 











years. 

The first clections to the Consultativo Assembly 
were held in February-March 1973, without the 
participation of political parties (banned in the 
Republic). Elections were two-degree: villages and 





tribes selected their representatives, which then 
elected 139 Members of the Assembly. After nomina- 
tion of the remaining 20, the Assembly met to select a 
three-man Presidential Council—which, in actual 
practice, was responsible for nearly all major deci- 
sions, while the Consultative Assembly offered ad- 
vice only when asked to do so. 

After a bloodless military coup in San*P? on 
13 June 1974, the Military Command Council sus- 
pended both the constitution and the Consultative 
Assembiv; a new, provisional constitution was prom- 
wlgated, granting the Military Command Council 
both executive and legislative powers. Nevertheless, 
the Consultative Assembly was re-convened in 
November 974, under the pressure of tribal chiet- 
tains, then suspended again in September 197s, 
without much achievement. Its critics argued that 
it had been a forum for self-interested cliques, with 
no real understanding of national development. 
Brief and unstable in its history, parliamentarism 
in Yemen appears to lack a firm foundation to this 
very day, 
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(xv) South Yemen. 


The People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(sometimes called South Yemen) was established on. 
30 November 1967, upon the departure of the last 
British troops from Aden. This withdrawal followed 
the failure of the British to bring about a Federation 
of South Arabia between the Colony of Aden and the 
former Protectorates bordering it. The issue had been 
hotly debated in the Legislative Council, the only 
apparent representative institution in the Colony 
of Aden, Inaugurated in 1947 as an entirely nomi- 
nated body, it was changed in 1955 to include an 
elected element—largely because of pressure by the 
Aden Association (a group formed in 1950-r to pro- 
mote greater Adenese participation in the govern- 
ment, which consequently advocated independence). 
In the 1955 elections, 4 of its Members were elected; 
and in 1959 and 1964, r2 (out of 24). 

The Front for the National Liberation of South 
Yemen has ruled the new state since 30 November 
1967. Soon becoming the sole legal party and re- 
named the National Front, its General Command 
circulated a draft of a constitution in order to obtain 
reactions; in November 1970, this constitution was 
promulgated. It vested legislative powers in the 
Supreme People's Assembly (Madjlis al-sha‘b al. 
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a'lá) of 10: members, elected for three years. Of these, 
86 were to be elected by all those aged 18 or over, 
through local councils, under the supervision of the 
General Command of the National Front, ard another 
t5 by the Trade Union Federation. A quota was 
reserved for women among the 86 (though they could 
run independently as well). 

The formal powers of the Supreme People's As- 
sembly were fairly wide-ranging: election of the state 
President and Cabinet; debating and passing of iaws, 
including the budget and development plans; ratifi- 
cation of international agreements and the anouncing 
of astate of emergency. Members enjoyed parliamen- 
tary immunity. 

As the local councils required for the elections 
were not in existence in 1970, a provisional Supreme 
Peoples’ Assembly was nominated by the National 
Front. It first met between 31 July and 4 August 
1971, in order to elect certain state officials, as 
directed by the National Front. Insofar as can be 
ascertained, this nominated Supreme People's 
Assembly has continued to meet regularly, passing 
laws presented to it by the Cabinet and debating 
and approving economic plans. However, the Assem- 
bly's constant subservience to the National Front 
has minimised its effectiveness considerably. The 
first elections in South Yemen to the Supreme 
People’s Assembly were held on 18 December 1978; 
it is not known whether its powers versus the Na- 
tional Front have changed since. 
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(xvi) Egypt 

Egypt was the first part of the Ottoman Empire to 
experiment with parliamentary bodies (in 1866). 
Earlier, in 1829, Mubammad “AH had instituted a 
Consultative Council (Madilis al-maskwara), although 
it was merely an advisory board, meeting only once 
a year, Ismátll was the first to endow Egypt with a 
representative assembly modelled on Western 
European parliaments, even though he undoubtedly 
intended it to remain solely advisory. This body, 
the "Assembly of Delegates" (Madilis shurü al- 
muwtwdb) was constituted in November 1866 by 
Khedivial decree (for the text of this decree, see 
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Bibliography—Hwdad sra-nigámndmat madilis shirà 
al-mutirdb al-misrivya). The 75 members, Egyptians 
aged at least 25, were to be elected for three years, 
indirectly, as befitted a partially-illiterate population; 
in addition, it enabled the Khedive to exercise 
better control over the results. This intention was 
also manifested in the paragraphs prohibiting 
Delegates from receiving petitions, limiting them to 
debate over purely internal affairs and to proffering 
advice on projects submitted to them by ihe Khe- 
dive's Council of Ministers (Madjlis al-zwzard"). 
In any event, all decisions had to be ratified by the 
Khedive, who nominated the Asserably’s President 
and Vice-President and had the exclusive right to 
convene, adjourn and dissolve it. The Assembly's 
name was changed to Madifis al-nwewdb at the end 
of Isma's rule, although its functions underwent 
no essential changes. These Assemblies were con- 
vened for several weeks per year, most likely in 
order to impress Egypt's creditors—especially 
the European Powers—with the supposed liberal- 
constitutional views of its ruler. However, the general 
ferment in Egypt ín the late 1870s and 18805 led 
to the Assemblies demanding a greater share in 
decision-making, which they did obtain in February- 
March 1882. Soon afterwards, however, the Assem- 
blies were adjourned, during the events leading to 
the British armed intervention; they were never 
convened subsequently. 

Soon after the British Occupation, Lord Dufferin 
issued a special report suggesting the institution 
of a Legislative Council (Madjlis shard al-kawinin) 
and a General Assembly (al-Diam‘iyya al-‘uminsiy- 
ya), both of which functioned from 1883 to rọra. 
The first was to consist of 3o members of whom 14, 
including the President, were to be appointed 
by the Khedive and his Ministers; the other 16 were 
to be elected for 6 years by indirect balloting. It 
would debate (but not initiate), legislation and 
discuss the budget. The second was to consist of 
eighty-two members, including the Ministers, the 
Legislative Couneil and another 46 members elected 
for 6 years from among candidates over 30 years old, 
literate and who paid at least £ E. so per annum in 
direct taxes. The first body met 5 times per year and 
the second—at least once every two years to debate 
more important matters, including new taxes. While 
these partly-appointed bodies were less representa- 
tive than the Assembly of Delegates, they had a 
greater share in approving government expenses. 

These bodies were superseded by a unicameral 
Legislative Assembly (al-DjamSiyya al-agkrifiyya), 
accordiag to a Fundamental Law, issued on t July 
19:5, initiated by Lord Kitchener, then Great 
Britain’s Consul-General in Egypt. In addition to 
the Ministers and 66 elected members, this Assembly 
was to include another 17, nominated in order to 
guarantee minimal representation for the Copts, 
Bedouins, merchants, physicians, engineers and 
teachers. Elections were to be indirect, with candi- 
dates aged at least 32, literate and paying a minimum 
amount of taxes. The mandate of the members 
was to be for six years, with one-third of the members 
ship renewed every two years. Most important 
amongst the prerogatives ascribed to the Legislative 
Assembly wore that, no new law could be passed 
before it had been debated and no new tax imposed 
before it had been duly approved. The Assembly 
met several times during 1914, although its convoca- 
tion was postponed again and again following the 
Outbreak of World War I and it never reconvened 
subsequently. 
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The Constitution of 19 April 1923, superseded 
by a less liberal one on 22 October 1930, was rein- 
stated on 12 December 1935. Essentially modelled on 
the 1830 Belgian Constitution, it provided for a 
monarchy largely in control of parliament. The 
latter was to be bicameral, comprising an Assembly of 
Representatives (Madilis al-nuwwab) and a Senate 
(Madilis al-skuytkh). The former was to be elected 
for five years by indirect balloting; candidates were 
lo be at least 30 years old and literate. Two-fifths 
of the latter were appointed and three-fifths elected 
by indirect balloting. The term of office was ten 
years, with half of the Senators, appointed and elec 
ted alike, leaving every five years. Senators had to 
he at least 40 years oid and enjoy a certain social 
and economic status. The King and either House had 
the right to initiate legislation. Every law bad to 
be passed by both Houses; the King had the right of 
veto, although it could be over-ridden by a two- 
thirds majority, The Assembly had a slight advantage 
over the Senate in discussing the budget and voting 
confidence in the government; however, unlike 
the Assembly, the Senate could not be dissolved, 
but merely ajourned, 

Attempts by King Fu'd [see FU"Ào AL-AWWAL] 
to increase his prerogatives at the expense of Parlia- 
ment—despie opposition by the Wafd Party— 
culminated in his promulgating a new constitution, 
by Royal Decree, on 22 October 1930. The new con- 
stitution raised obstacles to parliamentary censure, 
increased the proportion of appointed Senators from 
two to three-fifths (6o out of roo) and empowered 
the Executive to legislate during the parliamentary 
recess. In addition, the Assembly of Representatives 
could not initiate financial laws, while the King 
could do so. Modifications in the electoral law fa- 
voured the King and his supporters; the number of 
Representatives was reduced from 235 to 150. 

The 1923 Constitution was reinstated, on 12 Decem- 
ber 1935, with all its former parliamentary attri- 
butes; it remained in effect until the Revolution 
of 23 July 1952. The constitution was formally abol- 
ished on zo Decernber 1952 and political parties dis- 
banded on 13 January 1953. Since April 1954, the new 
régime had declared repeatedly its intention to re- 
turn to some form of parliamentary rule. The new 
constitution of the Republic of Egypt was promul- 
gated on 16 January 1956 and approved by a popular 
referendum. It provided for a 350-member unicameral 
National Assembly (Madilis al-umma), to be elected 
every five years by general, secret and direct ballot- 
ing, controlled by the National Union (established 
in May r957 and the only political grouping per- 
mitted). For the first time, women were granted the 
passive and active franchise, although voting was 
compulsory for males only. Voters had to be aged 18 
or over, with no criminal record; candidates had to be 
30 or over and literate. Some 2,528 candidates filed 
papers, although only 1,318 were approved after a 
screening by the National Union, including 5 out 
of the 16 female candidates (of the 5, two were 
elected—the first women to serve in any Arab parlia- 
ment), Elections were held on 3 July 1957. 

Most, although aot all legislation was vested in 
the National Assembly; legislation was, in fact, 
its only significant attribute. It first met from 
July 1957 to February 1958, when the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) of Egypt and Syria was established. 
The 1957 parliament was disscived and a new provi- 
sional constitution for the UAR was promulgated on 
5 March 1955, providing for a joint National Assem- 
bly, to be convened in Cairc, with 4oo Egyptian and 
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200 Syrian members. The first UAR National Assem- 
bly, mostly nominated by Diamal ‘Abd al-Nagir 
(q.v. in Suppl.], duly met on 21 July 1960. Its powers 
and tasks approximated to those of the 1957 National 
Assembly, although legislation continued to be 
promulgated largely by presidental decree. 

The joint parliament was dissolved when the 
UAR broke up on 28 September 1961. The 1962 
founding of the Arab Socialist Union (as successor to 
the National Union) and the Constitution of 25 March 
1964—which later was the basis (with a few modifi- 
cations) for that of 1971—determined anew the pre- 
rogatives of parliament. The new National Assembly 
first met on 26 March 1964; its first act was to ra- 
tify the provisional constitution. It met regularly 
and was renamed The People's Assembly (Madjlis al= 
sha*b) in May 1971. Its 350 members are elected for 
five years, by general, secret and direct balloting 
in 175 constituencies (two members in each). Candi- 
dates must be approved by the Arab Socialist Union; 
at least half of those elected must be peasants (own- 
ing no more than 25 acres of land) and workers. An- 
other ro members are nominated by the State Presi- 
dent. Members enjoy parliamentary immunity, 
although they may be deprived of their seats by a 
motion of twenty members and a subsequent vote 
of two-thirds of the Assembly. The President of 
ihe Republic, his Ministers and members of the 
Assembly may initiate legislation. Proposed laws 
are studied and screened in parliamentary committees 
and subsequently submitted for voting in the plenary. 

‘The most recent People's Assembly elections to 
date (1978) were held on 28 October 1976, with a 
second ballot on 4 November for those candidates who 
did not obtain 51 % of the vote in their constituencies 
i» the first round. There were about 9,500,000 
registered voters; participation was compulsory for 
men and optional for women. There were 1,53t candi- 
dates, of whom more than half were running for the 
first time. About 56% of all the candidates were 
independents, while concerning the others, a novel 
situation had arisen, The Arab Socialist Union was 
then, officially, still the only party allowed to contest 
the elections. In 1976, however, it served more as 
an organisational framework, within which several 
parties were competing with one another (a situation 
legalised, post facto, by the June 1977 Party Law). 
In 1976, these were the Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 
(centrist) the Socialist Liberals (right-of-centre), 
and the Patriotic Progressive Unionist Alignment 
(left-of-centre). In the first round, the first won 
280 seats, the second 12, the third 2, and indepen- 
dents 48. After the remaining 8 seats were decided, 
in the second round, the State President appointed 
another ro Members (all of the Arab Socialist Party 
of Egypt), and several independents and others 
crossed the lines; the final allegiances wero as follows: 


The Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 312 
The Socialist Liberals n 
‘The Patriotic Progressive Unionists Alignment 3 











Independents 34 
Total 360 


On 29 June 1977, the People's Assembly adopted the 
new Party Law, liberalising the situation within 
limits and legitimising certain groups, which had 
previously been forced to act clandestinely. The de- 
bate within the Assembly became livelier, regarding 
both legislation and policy-making, and frank criti- 
cism was expressed more frequently. The govern- 
ment, however, remained secure in the Assembly's 
support. On 22 July 1978, President Anwar al-Sadat 
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announced the formation of his own party, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, which 306 of the Arab 
Socialist Party Members in the People's Assembly 
joined on 21 September 1978. Following this merger, 
the National Democratic Party became the ruling 
party in the state and in the People's Assembly 
(subsequently winning a handsome majority in the 
7 June 1979 general elections to this body). 

The history of parliamentary institutions in 
Egypt may be divided into three principal periods. 
The first, from 1866 to 1914, is the stage of exper- 
imentation with Westem parliamentary models, ad- 
vising the ruler and largely dependent on him (or on 
tbe British Occupation, after 1882), with no politi- 
cal parties playing any significant role. The second, 
from 1924 to 1952, represents the closest approach 
in Egypt to a multi-party representative body, debat- 
ing policy, passing legislation and in frequent con- 
flict with the executive, particularly until Fu'ad's 
death and Farük's accession in 1936. Even so, during. 
this period, only one parliament completed the five- 
year term allotted to it (1945-50). The Wafd Party, 
victorious in the Assembly in the first elections 
(1924) with 150 out of 211 members, frequently (al- 
though not always) repeated its victories, thus com- 
pelling the King to dissolve parliament. The third 
period, from 1957 to date, represents a move towards 
the single-party parliamentary model (with a reported 
turnout of over 00% of the voters and nearly 100% 
support), generally subservient to the executive 
power of the President of the Republic. This has been 
particularly evident since 1967, when the Assembly 
empowered the President of the Republic to issue 
laws by decree, indefinitely. During the late 1960s, 
some 6,000 such laws were issued annually. However, 
the situation has changed somewhat since the Assem- 
bly elections of October-November 1971, particularly 
due to the relative liberalisation of the regime under 
Anwar al-Sidit—one sign of which has been the 
renewal of multi-party activity. Consequently, oppo- 
sition to the State President is being voiced more 
freely now (1978) and the standing of the People's 
Assembly has risen, even though it has to its credit 
few crucial policy-making decisions. 

Due to the limited tole of parliament in the 
decision-making process, Egyptian parliamentarians 
can hardly be considered a very important component 
of the country’s political élite, except, perhaps, 
during the multi-party era. Nevertheless, the socio- 
‘economic make-up of Egypt’s Assemblies may serve as 
an indication of the shift in the balance of power. 
To some extent, this has been determined by the 
electoral system—indirect balloting in the first 
period, which facilitated the decision of public 
functionaries. Indirect balloting during the multi- 
party period, subverted by the power structure and 
the wealthy (as Egyptians were the first to admit), 
‘enabled constant re-election of the politicians and the 
rich. The single-party controlled election system 
under the Republic enabled those trusted by the new 
régime to enter parliament. 

While no definite studies of the socio-economic 
composition of the Assemblies are available, some in- 
complete data confirm the trends influenced by the 
electoral system. In the first Assembly, elected in 
1866, there were $8 Sumdas out of a total membership 
of 75; the proportion ot “umdas decreased from one 
Assembly to the other. Since 1924, parliament has be- 
come more broadly representative, although land- 
owners, businessmen and professionals (chiefiy 
lawyers) played an important and possibly decisive 
role, In the Republic, the Assemblies of the late 19505 





and early 19603 comprised a relatively large propor- 
tion of lawyers, businessmen, bureaucrats, officers 
and landowners, but very few workers and peasants. 
For example, according to the calculations of H. 
Hopkins, 332 ff. (see Bibliography), the Assembly 
of 1957-8 comprised one-third lawyers and business- 
men, nearly one-third senior civil servants, ex- 
‘Ministers, former officers and landowners, and about 
one-third village *umdas and shaybks—but very few 
peasants and even fewer workers. This situation 
‘was reversed by legislation in the Assembly elected 
in ro64, where only 76 members—out of a total 
of 360—had served in previous Assemblies. Out of 
the 350 elected members, about 114 had registered 
as fallakin and another 75 as workers. Other groups 
academics, journalists, lawyers, physicians and 
Bedouins—numbered considerably fewer. The Chris- 
tians elected were under-represented (one Copt 
and one Greek); this was partially corrected by 
allotting 8 out of the ro appointed seats to Christians. 
Since 1964, more than half (actually, 50% to 60%) 
of the membership has comprised workers and peas- 
ants, although few indeed hold important positions 
(such as Ministers or chairmen of parliamentary 
committees). 
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(xvii) Sudan. 


Sudan's parliamentary history commenced later 
than that of Egypt and several Maghrib states; the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, set up in 1859, did 
not provide for development of any meaningfully 
representative institutions. It was only in September 
1943 that the British authorities, aware of rising 
nationalist sentiment, announced their intention 
of setting up an Advisory Council (Madjlis istishart), 
comprising 18 members elected by all of Sudan's 
northern districts; another 2 elected by the Chamber 
‘of Commerce; and 8 others nominated by the 
Government General (to secure representation for 
social and economic groups). The Governor-General 
himself was to be the Council's president; the civil, 
financial and legal secretaries were to be full mem- 
ders. The Advisory Council was inaugurated on 
15 May 1944, despite the protests of Egypt, which 
had not been consulted and of some Sudanese, who 
criticised its partially-nominated character, its 
being restricted to advisory functions and the 
exclusion of representatives from southern Sudan. 
Nevertheless, in retrospect, the creation of the Ad- 
visory Council may be seen as the first serious 
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British attempt to come to terms with Sudanese 
nationalism. 

After the end of the Second World War, Sudani- 
sation proceeded swiftly and comprised representative 
bodies as well, A joint British-Sudanese administra- 
tive conference met for several months during 1946 
and 1947, suggesting the foundation of a Legislative 
Assembly and Executive Council, based largely on 
the British model. As the Egyptian government was 
reluctant to commit itself to a project which en- 
dangered its future ties with Sudan, the British went 
ahead alone and on r4 June :948 authorised the 
governor-general to promulgate an ordinance 
establishing the above institutions. According to 
this ordinance, the Legislative Assembly (Djamsiyya: 
Jaskri'iyya), elected for three years, was to represent 
all of Sudan; the inclusion of the south in the Assem- 
bly was a significant step in Sudanese integration. 
It provided for 52 elected members to represent the 
north and another 13 to represent the south. The 
governor-general could nominate up to 10 members; 
several were to present the executive. Of the 65 
elected members, 10 would be elected directly in 
towns and the others by indirect elections in the 
rest of the Sudan. Voters must be Sudanese, male 
and aged 25 or over; candidates must be Sudanese, 
male and aged 30 or over. An Executive Council 
(Madilis tanfidki), comprising between r2 and 18 
members (at least half of them Sudanese), beaded 
by the leader of the Legislative Assembly, was to 
supersede the governor-general’s Council. The 
governor.general still retained important powers: 
vetoing decisions of the Executive Council, the 
right to iegislative by ordinance, and excluding 
certain matters from the Legislative Assembly's 
competence. Nevertheless, Sudan's parliament had 
come into its own, The elections held in November 
1948 were boycotted by political parties favouring 
union with Egypt, The first Legislative Assembly 
met on 15 December 1948, with the Umma party 
—favouring self-determination for the Sudan and 
amicable relations with the British—in the majority, 
Another influential group was that of the north 
Sudan tribal chieftains—self-styled Socialist Re- 
publicans. 

The first Legislative Assembly, using both Arabic 
and English, debated economic matters, such as 
the Budget, local affairs labour legislation and 
the introduction of Arabic in the administration and 
education of southern Sudan, Its most immediate 
concern, however, was relations with Britain and 
Egypt in the context of Sudan's own political future, 
A “Self-Government Statute” was enacted by the 
Legislative Assembly on 23 April 1952, providing 
for an entirely Sudanese Cabinet responsible to a 
bicameral parliament—a Chamber of Deputies 
(Magjlis al-nwewdb) and a Senate (Maditis al- 
duyübh); the governor-genera. would retain some 
authority on internal affairs particularly in public 
services and in southern Sudanese matters—and 
exclusive powers in foreign relations. After initial 
strong opposition, Egypt eventually accepted the 
Statute, In the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953, 
however, Egypt made a bid for popularity in the 
Sudan against the British and suggested several 
modifications in the Statute, which the British 
could not reject. An elaborate plan was worked out 
for a maximum three-year transition period from 
self-government to self-determination. This provided, 
among other arrangements, for a specially-elected 
Constituent Assembly to decide between complete 
independence for the Sudan and links with Egypt. 
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‘An internal commission supervised the elections 
to this Assembly, in November-December 1953. 
Voting was by constituencies; voters had to be az 
or over and resident in their respective constituen- 
cies for a period of not less than six months, The 
National Unionist Party on a decisive victory in 
both Houses (5r out cf 97 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 22 out of 30 elected seats in the Senate). 

The new Sudanese parliament, meeting as a Con- 
stituent Assembly (Madjlis ta?sisi), was convened on 
1 January 1954. The majority National Unionist 
Party, formerly assumed to favour union with Egypt, 
cortectly interpreted the mood of the country and 
gradually changed direction. On rq December 1955, 
the Chamber of Deputies dectared Sudan's indepen- 
dence; the Senate declared its support three days 
later. A transitional constitution, largely based on 
the 1952 Self-Government Statute, was adopted 
and the Republic of Sudan was proclaimed on x 
January 1936. The struggle for independence gave 
‘way to translating sovereignty into practical terms, 
which meant parliamentary debates and decisions 
on numerous issues, including relations between 
North and South Sudan. Sudan's parliament was 
rather hampered by a spirit of factionalism, ex- 
pressing itself through groups leaving the political 
parties and forming strong new rapprochements. 

Parliament was dissolved on 30 June 1957. General 
elections were held between 27 February and 9 
March 1958, with the number of Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies raised from 97 to 175, to be. 
elected by constituencies of 50,000-70,000 inhabitants. 
each, The Senate remained the same: $0 members 
of whom 30 were elected. The new parliament met 
on ao March 1958 with the Umma party holding 
63 seats; it formed a Coalition Cabinet with the 
People's Democratic Party, a group which had 
broken away from the National Unionist Party. 
The disparity between these two partners, the con- 
stant bickering between the other factions and 
rumours of corruption in high circles discredited 
both parliament and government. The military, led 
by Ibrahim CAbbüd, thereupon seized power on 
17 November 1958. Among its first acts were to 
suspend the transitional constitution, ban political 
parties and dissolve parliament. The work of the 
Legislative Assembly ceased; moderate legislative 
powers were granted to a Central Council, two- 
thirds of whose members were elected by provincial 
councils and one-third nominated by the President 
of the Republic, The Central Council's term of office 
was two years; the first Council, which convened 
‘on 15 November 1963, served a shorter term, as. 
less than one year later, in October 1964, civilian rule 
was restored. following a popular revolt. 

The new elections held in northern Sudan during 
April-May 1965 were based on the 1958 Electoral 
Law, with a few modifications, most important of 
which were: institution of a unicameral legislature 
(the Senate was done away with), reduction of the 
voting age from zr to 18, and enfranchisement of 
women. Fighting in the south led to postponement of. 
elections to March-April 1967, Now that indepen- 
dence had been achieved, the main issues were the 
state of the economy, the character of Sudanese 
society and the question of the south. In 196s, the 
Umma Party achieved the largest plurality (c2 seats) 
in the north, while the National Unionist Party 
was second with 73. The other parliameatary groups 
were much smaller and the Legislative Assembly 
(meeting again as a Constituent Assembly) included 
18 independents as well. A coalition cabinet of the 
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two largest parties, supported by the People's 
Democratic Party and the Muslim Brethren—all 
four forming a so-called United Front—was char- 
acterised by friction among the partners and among 
the various party components. Disagreements were 
so frequent and serious and parliamentary work 
was so hampered that the Cabinet decided to dissolve 
the Assembly in February 1968. 

General elections were held in April-May, 1968 
for an enlarged Assembly, seating 215. The National 
Unionist Party and the People's Democratic Party 
had merged into a Democratic Unionist Party and 
obtained 10r seats; the Umma Party obtained 73. 
Other seats went to smaller groups, including 1o in- 
dependents. Again, the two largest parties formed a 
coalition cabinet suffering from essentially the same 
discord as the preceding one. Eíforts at approving 
a permanent constitution failed and bickering pre- 
vailed. It was against this background of disillu- 
ionment with parliamentary democracy that the 
‘Free Officers’, led by Colonel Dja*far al-Numayrl, 
seized power by a bloodless coup on 25 May 1969. 











The constitution was suspended, the Legislative | 


Assembly dissolved and all parties banned. The 
government which had seized power soon vested 
all executive and legislative powers in a ten-man 
Revolutionary Command Council, nine of whom 
were military officers. 

Tt took some time until the new military régime 
of the Democratie Republic cf Sudan felt secure 
enough to experiment with parliamentary institu- 
tions. On 12 August 1972, al-Numayri announced 
that a People’s Assembly (Madjlis al-sha°b) of 
207 members would draft a new constitution, after 
which it would disband and new elections would be 
held, based on the constitution, In September- 
October 1972, 175 members were elected and another 
32 nominated by al-Numayri including 13 women. 
On 12 April 1973, the first permanent constitution 
was approved by the People's Assembly; it became 
effective on 8 May 1973, superseding the 1954 
provisional constitution. The first People's Assembly, 
acting as a legislature, was elected—according to 
the 1973 Constitution—under the supervision of 
the Sudanese Socialist Union, the only legal party. 
Candidates for the Assembly were nominated by 
the Sudanese Socialist Union; they had to be mem- 
bers of the party, Sudanese citizens aged 21 or over, 
literate and not deprived of their political rights. 
‘The Assembly itself is elected for a four-year term 
and sits for at least six months annually. Constitu- 
tionally, it has vast legislative powers, it may 
approve the budget, confirm the government's 
action and vote no-confidence (by a two-thirds 
majority). The Assembly elected in 1974 comprised 
250 Members: 125 were directly elected from geo- 
graphical constituencies, 70 elected by occupational 
‘organisations (workers, businessmen) and popular 
associations (youth and women’s unions), 30 by 
provincial People's Ceuncils, and another 25 (no 
‘more than 25 % of the total) nominated by the State 
President. The Sudanese Socialist Union has been 
very active in the Assembly elected in t974 and is. 
responsible for legislation and general policy. 

The cease-fire agreement of April 1972, ending 
a x7-year civil war between North and South, 
granted Southern Sudan its own, separate Assembly. 
First meeting in April 1974, it enjoys wide autono- 
mous powers; the head of its Executive Council is 
the Vice-President of the Republic. Southern pro- 
vinces also send delegates to the People’s Assembly 
Khartum. 














Sudanese porliamentarism has been too brief for 
amy detailed evaluation. Commencing with a stage 
‘of proparation and guidance by the British, the bi- 
cameral legislature got off to a fair start, although 
it was rather hampered both by the north-south 
dichotomy and by factional bickering. Its develop- 
ment has been twice interrupted—first between 
1958 and 1964, then since r969. Both interruptions 
—the result of military interventions—led to the 
establishment of unicameral legislatures, subservient 
to the respective heads of the military régime, 
though still indicating perhaps thet parliamentarism 
had struck sufficient roots in the Sudan so as not 
to be wholly eradicated. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that all parliamentary elections held under 
civilian rule were generally carried out smoothly 
and fairly, 
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(xviii) Libya. 


The Kingdom of Libya was established on 24 
December 195, largely as a result of the inability 
of the Great Powers to agree on the future of this 
‘area, which had been vacated by a defeated Italy, 
Prompted by the United Nations, a Go-member 
National Constituent Assembly (referred to as 
Diamiyya wataniyya or Madjtis ta°sist) of Libya 
met, beginning 25 November 1950 and resolved, 
on 3 December, that Libya showkl he a federal 
kingdom wnder the Amir Mubammad ldils, hence- 
forth called King Idrls 1. By October 1951, it had 
also adopted a constitution, considering that the 
mew state was made up of three rather disparate 
components Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan. 
Strong rivalry existed between the first two: Tripoli- 
tania was the most populous, Cyrenaica the base 








of the Sanüslyya [o] and of its then leader, Libya's 
Tarts 1, 

The constitution provided for legislative assem- 
blies in each of the three provinces and for a federal 
National Assembly (Madjlis al-umma), The latter 
was bicameral and consisted of: (a) The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madjlis al-nuwwed8), directly elected on the 
basis of one member per 20,000 male inhabitants 
aged 21 or over (candidates had to be 30 years or 
over and literate). The first Chamber comprised 
55 members: 35 from Tripolitania, 15 from Cyrenaica 
and 5 from Fezzan. (b) The Senate (Madjlis al- 
Shuyükh, comprising 24 members aged 4o or over, 
equally ‘divided among the three provinces: four 
Senators were nominated by the legislative assembly 
of each province and the remaining 12 by the King. 
The main task of the National Assembly was to 
enact legislation on issues of national significance, 
such as foreign affairs (local matters were essentially 
left to the respective legislatures of the three pro 
inces). The King, or either House, could initiate legis 
lation, although the privilege of initiating financial 
laws remained with the Chamber alone, The King 
could vote legislation and dissolve the Chamber 
at his own discretion, The Chamber's usual term 
was four years and the Senate’s eight, with half the 
latter leaving every four years. Ministerial responsi- 
bility was to the Chamber only, where a two-thirds 
majority was required for a no-confidence vote. 

On 7 April 1952 and 25 April 1963, legislation 
was passed in both Honses of the National Assembly 
to alter the x9sr Constitution and change Libya from 
a federal to a unitary state, based on its ten ad- 
ministrative districts instead of on its three provinces. 
(which thus lost their special privileges). All of the 
Senate, rather than half of it, was to be nominated 
by the King. The Chamber was to be elected as 
formerly, although women were enfranchised and the 
number of seats was raised from 55 to 103, Some 
of these changes were a response to nationalist pres- 
sures for a unitary rather than federal state and an 
expression of the government's desire to decrease 
local and provincial rivalries and conflict between 
the National Assembly and the King and Cabinet. 

The first elections to the Chamber were held on 
x9 February 1952 (based on the Electoral Law of 
6 November 1951). The principal issues were rela~ 
tions with the Arab States and the Western Powers. 
Candidates opposing the King and the new régime 
grouped together in a National Congress Party, 
based on Tripolitania and supported by Egypt; 
its platform was strongly nationalist and opposed 
foreign bases in Libya. Elections were held on time 
in all constituencies, despite rioting. The National 
Congress Party won in and around the city of Tripoli, 
but lost elsewhere. Forty-six out of the 55 Members 
of the Chamber supported the King and government; 
the National Congress Party obtained only 7 seats. 
The first duly elected National Assembly convened 
in Benghazi on 25 March 952. Subsequently, it 
met regularly and was concerned with debating 
and passing legislation. Although Assemblies were 
generally compliant, not inírequent criticism of 
government internal and external policies was 
voiced, particularly in the Chamber—frequeatly 
expressed by interpellations. 

The successive general elections of January 1956, 
January 1960 (with secret balloting imposed on 
the whole state), October 1964 (with women voting 
for the first time and the number of constituencies 
increased to x03) and May 1965 (after King Idris had 
dissolved the Chamber on 13 February 1965) were 
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held on a personal (or family) competition basis 
{as political parties were not permitted to function 
legally). In the rg6s elections the number of con- 
stituencies was decreased to 9r; all successful 
candidates were apparently pro-government—r6 ran 
unopposed, 

One of Libya's main problems during the first 
two decades cf statehood was a lack of personnel 
trained in the skills required for running the state. 
Nevertheless, the many skilled Libyans serving in 
the National Assembly or its administration sufficed 
to cause Mufammar al-Kadhdhafi to annul the con- 
stitution and dissolve the Assembly after his coup of 
1 September 1969 (the Assembly was, obviously, also. 
‘one of the bases of power of the King he had deposed). 
All executive and legislative authority was vested 
in the Revolutionary Command Council Libya's 
provisional constitution, promulgated by the new 
régime in December 1969, reaffirmed that the Revo- 
lutionary Command Council of the Libyan Arab 
Popular Republic (as the state was now called) 
holds sovereign power and is to promulgate laws 
and decrees. Al-Kadhdhafi declared, in January 197r 
—and has reaffirmed sinco—his intention of con- 
vening a legislative assembly, but has not done so 
to date (1978). This postponement is compatible 
with his views, as expressed in his Green book, 
that parliament is not sufficiently representative 
and that direct participation by the masses is 
preferable. A National Congress (al-Mu'amar al- 
Eawmi) of the only legal party, the Arab Socialist 
Union, represents trade unions, professional groups 
and popular associations. Its main task is to debate 
the ideological premises of the régime and ratify 
its policy decision, However, this 618-member body, 
tstablished by decree on r3 November 1975, has to 
date apparently convened in January 1976 only. 
Since then, it seems to be in cold storage. Instead, 
again following the principle of direct participation, 
al-Kadhdhafi has been convening (once or twice per 
year) a “General Assembly of the People", First 
called in March, r7, this 97o-member Madilis 
is selected in. 178 constituencies by popular councils. 
and trade unions. It is officially supposed to discuss 
all policy-matters, but in effect it approves (and 
legitimises) the decisions of the Libyan leadership. 

Libya's parliamentary history, which came to 
an end with the abolition of the monarchy in Septem- 
ber 1969, was brief, but not necessarily a total 
failure. The National Assembly's greatest merit was 
in its assisting King and government in welding to- 
gether Libya's disparate areas into one unitary state. 
During its first decade, at the very least, it also 
curtailed the Monarch's autocratic tendencies. The 
ban on political parties and, since 1965, the almost. 
complete subservience of the National Assembly to 
King and Cabinet, minimised whatever significance 
the Assembly still bad in public life and paved the 
way for those who eliminated it ín the military coup. 
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(xix) Tunisia. 


Under Frerch rule, Tunisia had experimented 
with several French-imposed semi-representative 
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advisory institutions, The Consultative Conference 
(Conférence Consultative, Haya istishériyya), estab- 
lished in zS9r (with defined powers since 1896), 
comprised only Frenchmen, elected by universal 
direct suffrage since 1905; from 1907 on, they were 
joined by 16 Tunisians, nominated by the French 
Governor General (Résident général). At first, the 
French and Tunisians met together, and later (since 
1910) separately. The main task of the Consultative 
Conference was to advise concerning the budget, 

In 1922, the French replaced the Consultative 
Conference with the Grand Council (Le Grand Conseil 
de Tunisie, al-Madilis al-Kabir li '-1yála al-Tünisiy- 
ya). Elected for six years, it comprised two sections 
possessing equal rights: one of 36 French members, 
elected by the French in Tunisia and the other of 
41 Tunisians, elected by other Tunisians. The task 
of the Grand Council was to discuss the budget; 
in case the two sections differed, the decision rested 
with an Upper Council (Conseil Supérieur), com- 
prising the Governor General, several Ministers and 
ranking secretaries, as well as seven members 
from each of the Grand Council's two sections. The 
Grand Council could also raise and discuss any eco- 
nomic or financial matters, but not political or con- 
stitutional ones, Although the powers of the Council 
were limited and minimal, the Vichy Government 
was stil! wary and abolished it on 21 November 1940, 
transferring its authority to a Consultative Committee 
(Comité ConsultaAi]) c s Frenchmen and 5 Tunisians. 

After the end of the Second World War, the Grand 
Council was re-established; its make-up and powers 
were altered cn 15 September 1945. After then, 
it comprised two sections, French and Tunisian, 
each numbering 53 Members elected for six years, The 
franchise for the French section was extended to in- 
clude ali Frenchmen and Frenchwomen in Tunisia, 
aged at lezst 21 (candidates—at least 25), with direct 
voting and proportional representation. The fran- 
chise was also somewhat extended for the Tunisian 
section as well, including all Tunisian males aged 
at least 25 (candidates—at least 39), who either 
paid direct taxes, were war veterans, or had com- 
pleted secondary school. Voting was in two stages, 
Although the Grand Council essentially remained 
concerned with economy and finance, its powers 
were increased to cover advising the government on 
all legislation—although the government could still 
bypass it in urgent cases. Even so, the Grand Council 
was not convened from the end of rosz until 1954, 
when its powers were slightly extended, 

Tunisian nationalists were obviously not happy 
with the limited powers of the above-mentioned Con- 
ference, Council and Committee, nor with their se- 
lective representation, which disenfranchised many 
Tunisians and afforded preferential voting to the 
French minority. As early as 1921, the Destür Party 
demanded the creation of a representative assembly, 
to which Ministers would be responsible. When the 
Nec-Destür was set up in 1934, it demanded the es- 
tablishment of such an assembly as an instrument of. 
national sovereignty and for limiting tbe arbitrary 
government of the Bey or of France. Consequently, 
the Neo-Destür rejected the reforms suggested by the 
French in March 1954. These reforms provided for 
legislative assembly, including French representa- 
tives, with full powers in social and economic matters, 
to be elected by universal suffrage. Under the pres- 
sure of the Neo-Destür and more radical nationalists 
led by Salib ben Yüsuf, the Bey signed a decree, es- 
tablishing a Constituent Assembly, on 29 December 
1955- 
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The Neo-Destür, a "dominating party" (in Du- 
verger's sense) has continued since to consider it- 
self as the instrument of "national will", Hence in 
order to dominate the 98-seat Constituent Assembly 
(al-Madjlis al-Katmi al-Ta*sisi), it. insisted on an 
electoral law (promulgated on 6 January 1936) which 
would favour it over smaller parties and groups. 
All Tunisia was divided into 8 constituencies: and 
the slate of candidates obtaining a relative majority 
st the vote in each was considered as "winner take- 
ali". 

Complete independence was the main issue in the 
25 March 1936 elections to the Constituent Assembly. 
‘The National Front, led by the Neo-Destür Party, 
won an impressive victory (597, 813, out of a total 
of 610,989 votes, or 97.84%). Consequently, it 
induced the Assembly to pass regulations granting 
considerable parliamentary powers to the Assembly, 
its Bureau and six committees. Adoption of those 
regulations enabled the political bureau of the Neo- 
Destür to control the proceedings of the Assembly 
efficiently and to delay the formation of any meaning- 
ful opposition within it. The wide and often unani- 
mous support of the Assembly was skilfully ex- 
ploited by the Neo-Destür, especially by its leader, 
Habib Birgiba, who was also the Assembly's first 
Speaker; in April r956, he left this post to become 
Prime Minister, The party utilised Constituent As- 
sembly support to extend the powers of the Assembly 
beyond those of the Bey, his government and the 
French, on the one hand, and to achieve full inde- 
pendence for Tunisia, on the other. The Constituent 
Assembly increasingly considered itself sovereign; 
‘one of its most significant steps was to proclaim the 
republic on 25 July 1957. No less significantly, it es- 
tablished the norms for future Assemblies, both by 
its own practice and by adopting the June 1959 
Constitution. 

This constitution grants the National Assembly 
(Madilis ai-umma) wide powers, limited, however, by 
the very essence of Tunisia's presidential regime: 
the State President is elected by universal suffrage 
and neither he nor the various Ministers are respon- 
sible to the National Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly is elected in constituency voting for five-year 
terms by all Tunisian citizens aged 20 or over (can- 
didates must be 3o years or over). In theory, it is 
the only legislative body and its members enjoy par- 
liamentary immunity. However, the State President 
also has the right to initiate legislation taking 
priority over the Assembly; he may also enact decrees 
while the Assembly is in recess (subject to the 
Assembly's subsequent confirmation), Thus, further 
restrictions are imposed upon the Assembly's legisla- 
tive prerogatives. 

The National Assembly elections of 8 November 
were, in many respects, similar to the 1956 Constit- 
went Assembly elections. Once again, a National 
Front led by the Neo-Destür ran without serious com- 
petition. However, Tunísia was independent in 1959 
and women were enfranchised for the first time. 
Separate polls determined the composition of the As- 
sembly and elected the President of the Republic. 
The National Front won in the Assembly and Bargiba 
was elected President. All 90 Members of the National 
Assembly belonged to the Neo-Destür Party or were 
independents sponsored and supported by it. As à 
result, main policy decisions were initiated and con- 
trolled by BürgIba and the party in the 1959-64 As- 
sembly; in this respect, the National Assembly in 
Tunisia may be considered as an extension of the 
Neo-Destir Party, renamed the Socialist Destar 
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Party in October 1964. However, as Tunisia achieved 
full independence and secured its piace in internatio- 
nal relations, internal affairs increasingly took prece- 
dence, and wide divergences of opinion became appar- 
ent in the Assembly, both because of the various in- 
terests represented in the single party and because 
the Assembly could not help but be influenced by 
the extra-parliamentary demands and reactions of 
those socio-economic and political groups excluded 
from the official political game. 

Much of the above holds true for subsequent 
National Assemblies as well. In the Assembly elected 
on 8 November 1964, the Socialist Destar Party again 
held all go seats (a majority of the outgoing Mem- 
bers of the Assembly including its only woman, were 
re-elected). The 2 November 1969 National Assembly 
elections (increased to ror seats) were essentially 
2 repetition of earlier ones, with heavy voter part 
pation and the election of the party's own can 
dates, even though the issues debated at this time 
chiefly concerned the government's economic policies, 
which had led to considerable controversy. Conse- 
quently, economic problems occupied much of the 
attention of the National Assembly elected in 1969. 
The results of the elections of 3 November 1974 to 
the Assembly (increased to i12 seats) were no 
different from previous ones. The party obtained all 
seats, although 71 of its Members were elected for 
the first time, including many representatives of the 
younger generation, Concurrently, several Members 
Who had opted for a more liberal political and eco- 
nomic régime, thus opposing the line of Hürgiba 
and the party leadership, had been dropped from 
the candidates’ list, 

Although there is no detailed statistical breakdown 
of the Members of all National Assemblies in Tunisia, 
available material indicates several characteristics. 
As mentioned above, all Assembly members were 
selected from within the single party; the top party 
leadership—identical with Tunisia's political leader- 
ship—had occupied the Assembly. The first National 
Assembly, elected in 1959, comprised r2 members 
of the party's political bureau, 9 Ministers, the 
director of Bürgiba's Cabinet, 8 former Ministers, 
4 former governors, the secretary-general of the 
Neo-Destür youth and 7 former and then current 
party political commissioners. Members of that 
Assembly were remarkably well educated: 3r had 
graduated from French universities, and another 
25 from modern secondary schools; thus 56 out of 
the 90 had had a good French education, Most of 
the others had had traditional education; only one 
was illiterate. Professionally, the Assembly comprised 
35 lawyers, 15 businessmen, 14 manual or clerical 
workers, 12 professors, 12 farmers, 7 physicians, 
6 school teachers, 5 senior civil servants and 4 others 
While later elections obviously introduced new mem- 
bers, the essential characteristics of the Assembly 
elected in 1959 have not changed substantially. 

The parliamentary history of Tunisia since the 
19305 indicates that the Constituent and then the 
National Assemblies have generally been of secondary 
importance to the single party. The latter has been 
the real focus of most important decisions, even in 
legislative matters. The Assembly's work is scheduled 
by its Bureau, usually after due consultation with 
the party, Assembly control is minimal, as nearly al! 
its work is done in committees; on the average, only 
fifteen plenary meetings take place each year, most!y 
to approve legislation submitted by BürgIba. On the 
whole, the Assembly has displayed docile subser- 
vience, rarely demonstrating a will of its own or even 














reflecting differences of opinion within the party 
itself. 
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(xx) Algeria 

The French, who ruled Algeria from 1830, intro- 
duced several moderately-representative institutions 
on 23 August 1898, The decrees established the Fi- 
nancial Delegations (Les Délégations financières) 
—intended to represent economic interests—which 
existed until 1945. The franchise changed several 
times, while candidates consistently had to be French 
citizens aged 25 or over, residing in Algeria at least 
three years. All were elected for six-year terms, 
half of them leaving every three years, Two of the 
three Delegations comprised 24 European Members 
each; a third, with 21 (later 24) non-European 
Members, included six who were nominated. Each 
Delegation was concerned solely with its own 
economic interests. Delegations served in an ad- 
visory capacity only, concentrating on the budget. 
United into one body by a decree in ror8, their 
powers remained unaltered. During 1945-r947 they 
‘were transformed into a Financial Assembly (L'As- 
semblée financière) of 37 elected members with 
broader representation but the same essential 
capacities. 

The Financial Assembly was obviously unsatis- 
factory to proponents of Algerian nationalism, par- 
ticularly during the period following the Second 
World War. All legislation was still passed by the 
National Assembly in Paris or by the French Gover- 
nor-General in Algeria, Pressured by Algerian 
nationalists and by its own Algerian and French 
Members, the National Assembly in Paris approved 
a new Statute for Algeria (Statut Ospamique dé 
T'Altérie, or al-Kandn al-asasi), setting up an Algerian 
Assembly on 20 September 1947, 

This Statute provided for an Algerian Assembly 
(al-Madjlis al-Djasd*iri) of 120 Members, elected 
for six years—with half renewed every three years 
—in two separate “colleges” of 60 members each. 
The franchise was granted to all French citizens of 
legal age (although participation of Muslim women 
was deferred) in two-stage constituency voting. Can- 
didates were subject to the same criteria but had to 
be at least 23 years old. Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. The Assembly was 
to convene in Algiers, for three sessions per year, 
each lasting not Jonger than six weeks (probably to 
prevent it from becoming too powerful). Much of its 
work was to be done in six committees. As legislation 
for Algeria remained the prerogative of the National 
Assembly in Paris, the Algerian Assembly's function 
was chiefly to apply—with some modification— 
French laws and regulations to Algeria. The Algerian 
Assembly could also transmit its proposals to the 
National Assembly in Paris, 

The first elections to the new Assembly under 
tbe Statute were held in April 1948, with partial 
elections in February 1951 and January 1954. It soon 
became evident that the Statute satisfied no one; 
‘was too much for the local French and too little for 
the Muslims. Nationalism, expressed in moderate to 
extreme anti-French terms, was the main issue in the 
élections, Nevertheless, the Nationalists obtained 
only 16 seats in the 1948 Assembly and even fewer in 
subsequent elections—perhaps because the two-stage 
voting, the constituency-system and the enfranchise- 
ment of French citizens only favoured upholders of 
the status quo, supported by the French Administra- 














tion. The three Assemblies devoted much time to eco- 
nomic and financial matters—particularly Algeria's 
annual budget; they were also responsible for insti- 
tuting social security throughout the country. How- 
ever, debate moved increasingly towards politics, 
largely as a result of the rise in nationalist, anti- 
French campaigns, now impelled into extra-parlia- 
mentary activity after the total failure of the na- 
tionalists in the 1954 elections, This appears to 
be the main reason for the Assembly's dissolution on. 
12 April 1956. Algeria’s sole parliamentary represen- 
tation remained in the National Assembly in Paris 
alone, which (in 1957-8) was concerned with drawing 
up a new constitution for Algeria, providing for a 
Federal National Assembly. However, this concept 
was never put into practice, because of growing 
unrest and violence in Algeria. 

Parliamentary life revived only after the end of 
the war in Algeria; the Evian Agreements spelled 
out the necessity for electing a representative assem- 
bly. A Constituent National Assembly was elected 
accordingly on 20 September 1962, first meeting 
‘on 25 September. Its powers included legislation, 
promulgation of a constitution and selection of a 
provisional government. It comprised x96 Members, 
about one-third of whom had been guerilla leaders 
and another 16 European Algerians. The 60-Member 
Front for National Liberation (known by its French 
acronym—FLN) dominated the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which had elected Abmad Ben Bella Prime 
Minister, and dedicated only part of its time to 
legislating, as Ben Belta and the government were 
busy decreeing laws. However, the Constituent As- 
sembly did initiate a fruitful exchange of opinions, 
with free criticism, meeting increasing disapproval 
from Ben Bella and his close advisers. Thus there 
was a marked difference between the level of toler- 
ance for the opposition during the first year of the 
Assembly, presided over by liberal-minded Farbat 
‘Abbas and during the second, when others presided. 
In the second year, political debates became 
creasingly infrequent and most attention was focused 
on economic matters, in which there were fewer 
differences of opinion. 

Elections to the National Assembly took place in 
September 1964, in accordance with the August 1963 
Constitution, approved by popular referendum on 8 
September. This aimed at legitimising personal rule 
in Algeria, as well as the predominance of the party 
over the National Assembly. The constitution de- 
clared FLN as the only legal party and consequently 
empowered it to control the National Assembly. Tt 
provided for a unicameral National Assembly (al- 
Madjlis al-wajant), seating candidates endorsed by 
FLN and duly elected by a general, direct vote for 
five-year terms. The Assembly and the State Presi- 
dent were to initiate legislation; the latter exercised 
direct legislation under certain circumstances. The 
Assembly was also supposed to control the govern- 
ment's policy-making. Ministers were responsible 
to the Assembly's committees, whose members 
could interpellate them, Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity, According to a 
new electoral law, adopted in the Assembly on 
25 August 1964, the number of seats was reduced 
from 194 to 138, which proved useful to the FLN 
government in eliminating members who were con- 
sidered oppositionist. Nevertheless, about 43% of 
the Members were indeed re-olected. This Assembly, 
however, was short-lived and its achievements un- 
spectacular, as more and more laws were promulgated 
by Presidential decree, Bümedyen's coup of 19 June 
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1965 resulted ín the suspension of both the 1963 
Constitution and the National Assembly. 

In June 1975, Bamediyen announced his inten- 

tion to hold elections for a new representative as- 
sembly. Algeria’s new constitution, approved by a 
popular referendum on x9 November 1976, provides 
for a National People's Assembly, to be elected for a 
five-year term by direct secret and universal suf- 
irage at the proposal of the single Party's leader- 
ship. A number of seats is to be reserved for rep- 
resentatives of peasants and workers, Legislation 
is to be the prerogative of both the Assembly and 
the State President, although only the latter may 
introduce bills on national defence. The Assembly is 
to hold two annual sessions of not more than three 
months each, while its sub-committees meet regular- 
ly. Members are to enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
A National People's Assembly has not yet been 
elected to date (1928) and the Council of the Revolu- 
tion, headed by Bümedyen, is the state's supreme 
executive and legislative organ. 

There is only meagre data available on members 
of the various parliamentary bodies in Algeria. 
During the pre-independence era, most were middle- 
class and were frequently identified with circles co- 
operating with the French and interested in preserva- 
tion of the status quo. More specific data are available 
for the postindependence Constituent National 
Assembly, which sat for two years, between 1962 and 
1964. Among its 194 members, 15 were of European 
origin; o were women. The average age was 39—fair- 
ly young as parliamentary bodies go. Its occupational 
breakdown was as follows: 

Occupational breakdown of 183 of the r94 Mem- 
bers of the Algerian Constituent Assembly, r962- 
1964 (%) 








Military 18% — Students 10% 
Free Professions 18 Workers. 7a 
Merchants 4 Party cadres 4 
Teachers 12 Salaried 32 
Peasant-farmers 10.6 Officials, clerks 2.6 
Total 99.8% 


(Source: Anisse Salah Bey—see Bibliography). 


The “military” component was a direct result of 
the Algerian war; some had probably had a different 
background initially, The proportion of merchants 
and clerks seems high for a revolutionary Assembly. 
Those representing the free professions, on the 
other hand, comprised a relatively small group; ap- 
parently, however, some of the military had formerly 
been professionals. In any event, it was a well-edu- 
cated body: some 25% of the Members had had uni- 
versity education and many others secondary school 
training. More than 75% spoke French, which was 
consequently the language used in the Assembly. 

Algeria's parliamentary history falls into two 
main periods: the colonial era, until 1956, when 
the nature of the Assemblies, determined by the 
French, remained largely consultative, although some 
autonomy was acquired gradually; and the brief ex- 
perience in independent Algeria, with the Assembly 
controlled by and largely subservient to the FLN. 
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(xxi) Morocco. 

Under the French Protectorate, Morocco was 
an absolute monarchy, in which the Sultan and the 
French (particularly the latter) ruled without any 
parliamentary institutions. A first step forwards par- 
liamentarism was taken by the Protectcrate in 1919, 
with the establishment of a Government Council (Con- 
seil de Gouvernement), comprising the representatives 
of the French in Morocco; local Moroccans joined 
during subsequent years. From 1926 on, the Council 
comprised three French sections (collèges), elected 
by economic groups (agriculture, commerce, industry) 
and one, nominated Moroccan section. The Council 
served only as a debating forum and its decisions 
were purely advisory. 

When independence was achieved, King Muham- 
mad V considered the issue of parliamentary bodies. 
Morocco had had no experience with political elec- 
tions; even its political parties were divided as to 
the benefits of immediate representative government, 
Therefore, the King nominated a 76-member Consul- 
tative National Assembly (Assemblée Nationale 
Consultative, al-Madjlis al-wajani al-istishéri) on 3 
August 156, striving to make it as representative 
as possible of the three major political parties, 
of the different regions of Morocco and of various 
socio-economic groups. The King inaugurated the 
Assembly on 12 Novembre 1956, 

The powers of the Consultative National Assembly, 
amplified by a royal decree on 27 November 1956, 
were clearly advisory, The Assembly meets twice 
a year, in spring and autumn. Most of its work is 
carried out in four (three since 1958) committees 
comprising between r2 and 24 members each (every 
member may belong to one committee only). The 
Assembly's regular term is two years, although the 
King may prolong it (in 1938 it was prolonged by six 
months) and Members enjoy immunity. Since the 
Moroccan Cabinet preceded the convocation of the 
first Assembly, the Ministers were neither part of the 
Assembly, nor responsible to it, although the Mem- 
bers of the Assembly could interpellate them. Min- 
isters were responsible to the King alone, who 
succeeded in imposing his will on the Assembly 
thanks to both the definition of its powers and to 





his own standing and prestige. Hence there were 
large pro-government majorities in practically 
every vote on all important matters during the 
Assembly's first two years. Only during its third 
year were there signs of growing independence—and 
even increasing criticisms and opposition, probably 
reflecting the overall political climate outside the 
Assembly. This seems to have led Muhammad V to 
allow the Assembly to die a natura! death in May 
1959; its term was not renewed, nor did the King 
convene another Assembly during his reign. 

‘Muhammad V's son and heir, Hasan II (mounted 
the throne in 1961), contributed to the course of 
parliamentarism in Morocco. On 2 June ro6r, the new 
kíng promulgated a Fundamental Law, which was 
mainly a declaration of principles. This was enhanced. 
by Morocco's first constitution, prepared by a 
commission and submitted by Hasan IT to a popular 
referendum on 7 December 1962. Some 80% of 
those eligible voted, with a heavy majority in favour 
(3,706,732 versus 112,879). 

The r962 Constitution provided for a bi-cameral 
legislature—a Chamber of Representatives (Chambre 
des Représentants, Madjlis al-nuwieáb) and a Chamber 
‘of Counsellors (Chambres des Conseillers, Madjlis al- 
mustasharin). The former was to be elected for four 
years by direct universal suffrage and the latter for 
six years (with half the membership changing every 
three years}—by and from colleges consisting of local 
assemblies (two-thirds of this body) and chambers 
of agriculture, commerce and industry, artisans and 
trade-unionists (one-third). Both Chambers debate 
policy and legislate, although the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives has greater authority, For example, 
the latter may bring about the resignation of the 
Cabinet by a vote of censure (Ministers are nominated 
by the King, who has also the right to dismiss them). 
While the Representatives have greater authority, 
legislation in both Chambers is hampered, ín practi- 
cal terms, by their meeting for only two annual two- 
months sessions. Furthermore, the King may with- 
hold approval of laws indefinitely and may submit 
laws for popular referendum without prior consulta- 
tion with the two Chambers. Members of both 
Chambers enjoy parliamentary immunity. 

Although the :962 Constitution was criticised 
by both traditionalists and modernists in Morocco 
as being too modern or too traditional, respectively, 
it remained in force for several years; the first two 
Chambers were elected following its provisions 
and those of a subsequent Electoral Law. 

Elections to the r44-seat first Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives were held on 17 May 1963, following 
a simple majority system with singlemember con- 
stituencies, of which 117 were rural. There were 694 
candidates running; each was required to deposit 
1000 dirhams (then about £70}, to be forfeited if 
the candidate obtained less than 5% in his consti- 
tuency. About 73% of the 4,650,000 eligible voted. 
The Front for the Defence of Constitutional Insti- 
tutions, a pro-King and pro-Government group, won 
69 seats, four short of an absolute majority. Next 
came two nationalist groupings, the Istibl] with 
4x seats and the National Union of Popular Forces 
with 28, together equalling the number of seats ob- 
tained by the Front, with Independents holding the 
remaining 6 seats. Elections to the r20-seat Chamber 
‘of Counsellors were held on 13 October 1963; the Front 
for the Defence of Constitutional Institutions won 
decisively with 107 seats, the Zstikld! received rx 
seats, and independents another 2, Hasan II opened 
the first Moroccan parliament on 18 November, re- 
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linquishing the post of Prime Minister which he had 
filled until then. 

The achievements of the r963 parliament were 
mot particularly remarkable and ended abruptly 
in June 1965, with the declaration of a state of emer- 
gency by Hasan II (all within the framework of the 
constitution). There followed a pause in parliamen- 
tary activity, restored by the 1970 constitution 
published by the King on 8 July. It was reportedly 
approved by a 98.7% majority in a popular referen- 
dum held on 24 July. These official figures are ques- 
tionable, however, as many have indicated the strong. 
opposition of most parties and many organisations to 
the new constitution, largely caused by its differing 
from that of 1962 in that it further strengthened the 
powers of the King at the expense of the Prime Minis- 
ter and parliament, According to the 1970 Consti- 
tution, the King was empowered to amend the consti- 
tution at will, promulgate decrees in almost any 
matter (even to declare war) and reject parliamen- 
tary bills and requests. Conversely, the nature of 
parliament was altered; it was now to be a unicameral 
Chamber of Representatives of 240 seats: go elected 
directly, 90 by members of local councils and 6o elec- 
ted in two-stage voting by chambers of commerce and 
industry (including professional and workers’ 
groups), all elected for six-year terms. 

As most parties boycotted the 2 and 28 August 
1970 elections to the Chamber of Representives, 
the majority of candidates were independents sup- 
ported by the government. Many candidates were 
returned unopposed and the government claimed 
huge participation despite the boycott. The Chamber 
comprised 158 indepeadents (nearly all pro-govern- 
ment), 60 members of the pro-government Mouvement 
Populaire and 22 belonging to other parties and 
groups. The Chamber achieved little during its two- 
year lifespan and was sharply criticised from many 
quarters, prompting Hasan II to promulgate yet 
another constitution. 

Morocco's third constitution was promulgated 
on 1o March 1972, following a popular referendum 
which approved it on z March. It was slightly more 
liberal regarding parliamentary powers; two-thirds 
of the unicameral Chamber of Representatives 
(of 26, seats) were to be elected by direct, univer- 
sal suffrage and only one-third by two-stage voting 
of local councils as well as professional and employ- 
eee’ organisations. The Cabinet was made responsible 
to both the King and the Chamber. Nevertheless, the 
King’s position remained pre-eminent, particularly 
as he had postponed the holding of new elections 
several times, ruling by decrees in the interim. 

Under the 1072 Constitution, elections to the 
Chamber of Representatives were held on 3 June 
1977. For the benefit of illiterate voters, each 
Party was allotted a specific colour for its ballot. 
Some 82.36% of those eligible voted. Independents, 
mostly pro-Government, held r,1 seats and Zstiklāl 
candidates, 49; the pro-Government Mouvement 
Populaire held 44 seats and other groups 3o. The 
King enjoyed a comfortable majority of his sup- 
Porters in this Chamber, which he inaugurated on 
14 October 1977. 

The characteristics of Moroccan parliamentarians 
have not yet been studied in detail. Both the will 
of the Sovereign and subsequent electoral laws en- 
sured that all Morocco's regions were represented, 
with rural areas favoured somewhat. Many of the 
Members were young: according to official figures, 
about 40% of the Members of 1963 parliament 
and 60%, of those of the 1970 Chamber, were between 


Encyclopaedia ot Islam, V 








25 and 40 years of age. When nominating the Mem- 
bers, the King and his officials strove to strike 
balance among political parties, non-political 
leaders, economie and social groups and diverse 
occupations. In November r956, the occapational 
distribution was as follows: íree professions— zo, 
agriculture — 19, commerce and industry- 17, work- 
ers-16 and religious personalities-5. In later 
Chambers the distribution appears to have been 
more diversified. 

Independent Morocco’s_hither-and-thither ox- 
perience with parliamentarism at first continued the 
tradition of the French Protectorate in nominating 
the whole institution, then moved towards elections, 
although the King did preserve his special powers in 
both the written constitutions and in the practice 
of imposing a two-stage electoral system (for at 
least a part of the membership) on parliament, 
ensuring the election of a largely-compliant body. 
Legislating by decree, without the benefit of par- 
liamentary participation, completed the circle 
of the King's powers vis-i-vis the elected Chamber. 
This is all the more remarkable in light of Morocco's 
multi-party system. 
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(xxii) Mauritania 


‘The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, independent 
since 1960, had already experience of a legislative 
assembly under French rule. Since r925, the Gover- 
mor-General oí the Afrique Occidentale Francaise 
or AOF (of which Mauritania was a part) was 
assisted by an appointed advisory council, function- 
ally representative of the federation's major inter- 
est groups (military and civil servants, businessmen, 
Africans). Meaningful measures concerning represen- 
tative bodies in Mauritania were introduced, however, 
only in 1946, as part of the new French policy in the 
region. Representation was then provided on three 
levels: (a) Territorial: a General Council (Conseil 
































Général), called the Territorial Assembly (Assemblée 
Territoriale) since 1952, has had extensive control 
over the budget, although it functioned solely in an 
advisory capacity on any other issue. In Mauritania, 
it first comprised 20, then 24 members, divided into 
two sections (collages) the first (6, then $ members) 
elected by Europeans and the second (t4, then 
16 members), by Africans, They were reorganised into 
one collège in 1952; (b) Federal: Meuritania sent 
five delegates, elected from its General Council 
(Territorial Assembly) to the AOF's General Council; 
and (c) National (French): Mauritania elected a dé- 
ut? to the National Assembly in Paris. The winner 
of the legislative elections of November 1046 was 
elected by 6,076—or about two-thirds—of all votes 
cast. Several weeks later, Mauritania's first General 
Council was elected. In 1947, the General Council's 
French section duly elected a Sénateur to the French 
Senate in Paris and its African section a represen- 
tative to the recently established Assembly of the 
Communauté Française. 

The 1946 French Constitution gave theright of vote 
to but a few: members of certain local associations, 
trade unions and co-operatives, government officials, 
wage earners, owners of registered property and war 
veterans, Consequently, few were eligible to vote in 
the 1946 Mauritanian elections. In 1947, the literate 
were added and in 1952, heads of households and 
mothers of two or more children. The following table 
indicates the sizable increase in the number of 
eligible voters. 

By 1956, the franchise was universal, so that the. 
population was not unprepared for the new Loi cadre. 

The Loi cadre of June 1936 bestowed a larger 
measure of autonomy on France's overseas territories, 
vested in respective elected Territorial Assemblies 
and in Councils of Government (Censeils de Gouvernc- 
maent), comprising senior French officials and Minis- 
ters elected by the Assembly. Each Territorial As- 
sembly could formulate its own policies in such local 
affairs as agriculture, forestry, trade, health and 
primary and secondary education. In Mauritania's 
first elections to the Territorial Assembly, held on 
31 March 1957 (the first held under universal suf- 
frage), the Mauritanian Progressive Union (Union 
Progressiste Mauritanienne) won 33 out of the Assem- 
bly's 34 seats, obtaining 252,898 out of tbe 272,474. 
votes cast. This party represented both the adminis- 
tration and traditional attitudes, as weil as tribal 
chieftains; it had already participated in the 1952 
election to the General Council (Territorial Assembly), 
winning 22 out of 24 seats. t was led by Mukhtar 
Ould Dadda, a lawyer-turned-politician who was 
to lead Mauritania to independence and serve as its 
first president. 

Mauritania's heavy "yes" vote in the De Gaulle 
referendum of 28 September 1058 signified its a 
proval of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic aud 
its autonomous membership in the aew Communauté 
Française. Mauritaniz's Territorial Assembly was 
converted into a Constituent Assembly (Diam‘iyya 
ta’sisiyya), on 28 November 1958, with the task 
of drafting a constitution. Prepared by former 
administrators, the Assembly approved and prom- 
ulgated a constitution on 22 March 1959, providing 
for a 4o-seat Legislative Assembly (Assemblée. 
Ugislative, Diamiyya taskriiyya), to be elected for 
ive years by direct, universal and secret voting. 
The Assembly was to meet for two sessions annually, 
not exceeding two months each. Its powers were 
mainly legislative, although it also elected the Prime 
Minister, who in tum appointed the rest of the 
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Registered voters, and votes cast in Mauritania in elections for the National Assembly in 
Paris, 1946 and 1957 








Registered voters Votes cast, 1946 Votes casi, 1951 
1046 1951 Number */, of Number */, of 

registered votes registered votes 
16271 135,586 9539 58.6 52181 40.2 


(Source: Thompson and Adloff—see Bibliography) 


Cabinet. Ministers were responsible to the Assembly, 
which could bring the Cabinet down by a no-conti- 
dence vote. Membecs enjoyed parliamentary im- 
munity. The first elections to the Legislative Assem- 
bly were held on z7 May 1959, with some 326,000 
‘out of about 373,000 participating. This time, the 
Mauritanian Progressive Union, renamed Parti du 
Regroupement Mauritanien (since 1938), captured 
all 4o seats. 

After negotations with France, the independence 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania was pro- 
claimed on 28 November 1960. A new constitution, 
required for a sovereign state, was adopted by the 
Assembly on 20 May I9ór by a vote of 3t to 2, 
with one abstention. The 1961 Constitution—amend- 
edi in 1972—was basically a modification of the former 
one, adapted for a presidential régime. It established 
the office of a state president, absorbing that of 
the prime minister, strengthening it at the expense 
of the Assembly. The r96r Constitution provided for 
a 4o-seat National Assembly (Assemblée Nationale) 
(50-seat since 197: and 7o-seat since 1975), elected 
for five years, legislating only in a limited number 
of areas, including the budget, The Assembly con- 
venes for one four-month session per year. It cannot 
pass a vote of no-confidence in the President or 
the Ministers {although it may impeach them). 
Ministers are responsible to the President but not to 
the Assembly. The President has priority in legisla- 
tion and right of veto, but cannot dissolve the 
Assembly. 

In the early 1960s, the Assembly produced much- 
needed legisiation, such as the establishment of an 
adequate judicial system for Mauritania (1963). 
It also discussed policy, sometimes displaying an in- 
dependence of spirit which caused considerable fric- 
tion between the National Assembly and President 
Ould Dadda. The latter succeeded in strengthening 
his position, however, particularly since a constitu- 
tional amendment was passed, institutionalising 
the Mauritanian Progressive Union as the only legal 
party. Since this action of his, it is the single party 
(led by Ould Dadda), rather than the National 
Assembly, which bas served as the main focus of 
power in Mauritania and dominated its politics. 
This has been at least partly motivated by Ould 
Dàdda's intention to use the party as Mauritania's 
main vehicle for modernisation, as traditionalists 
still have a strong hold in the National Assembly. 

Consequently, in the general elections for the 
National Assembly held on 9 May 1965, the party, 
whose name had been changed to Mauritanian 
People's Party (Parti du Peuple Mauritanien, Hie 
al-sha‘b), won all 4o seats; it obtained 445,544 votes 
or 92.1% of the 447,660 valid votes cast (out of a 
total of 482,305 eligible to vote). Such results were 
repeated in the general elections for the National 
Assembly, held on 8 August 1971, when the party 
won all 50 seats, obtaining 502,547, out of 502,945, 
valid votes cast (nearly 100%). Again, in the general 








elections held on 26 October 1975, the party won all 
70 seats obtaining 99.9% of all valid votes cast. 

In February t976, Mauritania participated with 
fourteen other African states, in Agadir, in the 
establishment of a Union of African Parliaments 
(Union des parlements africains), whose avowed aim 
was “to strengthen parliamentary institutions by 
improving the functions of representative democ- 
racy". Mauritania was represented in this new body 
by one of the Union's Vice-Presidents, ‘Abd al- 
"Ark Sall, President of Mauritania’s National 
Assembly and by Muhammad Fall, who entered the 
Union's Executive Committee. Mauritania's own 
parliament, however, was suspended following the 
July 1978 military coup. 

Not much is known about the socio-economic 
composition of the National Assembly, although the 
1965 Assembly reflected the administrative character 
‘of the single party; 39 out of the 40 members were. 
civil servants. There is every reason to believe that 
this group has continued to predominate. 

The parliamentary history of Mauritania falls 
into two periods: until independence, the Assembly 
was virtually led by the French, who even had a spe- 
cial collége within it to protect the interests of 
France and French settlers. Since independence, it 
has been dominated by President Ould Dadda and his 
single party, generally (although not invariably) 
serving in a rather docile manner. 
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(xxiii) Israel, 

Israel is one of the few Middle Eastern states 
with a sizable Muslim minority sharing in its par- 
liamentary life. Upon the establishment of the State, 
on 14 May 1948, Israel had a population of about 
156,000 Arabs, out of some 750,000 people; on z Oc- 
tober 1978 there were approximately 590,000 (in- 
cluding those in East Jerusalem) out of a total 
population of 3,708,300. With some variation, the 
Arabs generally comprised some 70% Muslims, 20% 
Christians and 10% Druzes (all the above statistics 
refer to Israel proper and not to territories held by 
Israel since 1967. Inhabitants of those territo- 
Ties refuse to opt for Israeli citizenship and conse- 
quently may not vote in its parliamentary elections). 

All Israeli citizens aged 18 and over may vote 
in elections for Israels unicameral, r2o-seat par- 
liament, the Kéneset, Elections are universal, direct, 
equal, and secret; the entire country is considered 
as one constituency and voting is by proportional 
representation, so that every vote counts. Israel's 
Arabs have indeed participated heavily in all nine 
general elections held in 1949, 1951, 1955, 1959, 1961, 
1965, 1969, 1973, and 1977. In all except the first 
(1949) and ninth (1977) elections, their participation 
has been relatively greater than that of Jews, 
reaching a peak of 92.1% of those eligible to vote 
in elections for the sixth Kéneset (1965). Rural Arab 
voting has consistently been heavier than urban. 

Slates of candidates are usually put forward by 
the political parties. Arabs, like Jews, vote for 
the slate of their choice, frequently those comprising 
Arab, or Jewish and Arab, candidates, generally 
seating between 6 and 8 Arabs in each Kéneset. 
Arabs connected with the Establishment through 
left-of-centre parties such as MAPAI (later the 
Labour Party) and MAPAM have become Deputy 
Ministers, like Sayf al-Din al-Zu%bi and ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Zu%bī, or Deputy Speakers of the Këneset, 
like Sayf al-Din al-Zuʻbi. Those active in the Com- 
munist Party have been prominent in the Opposition. 
During the past twenty years, Arab electoral support 
for the Communist Party has increased, probably 
due to the success of the nationalist Arab image 
created by this party. The following are the per- 
centages of Arab votes for the Communist Party, 
out of the total Arab vote, in recent Kéneset elec- 
tions: 1959 - 10%; 1961 - 2295; 1965 - 23%; 1969 - 








principally among Christians, bas made consider- 
able inroads among Muslims and Druzes in recent 
years. As aresult, its representatives in the Kénecet 
have increasingly claimed to speak for all Israel's 
Arabs and have frequently insisted upon using the 
Arabie language there (Israel has two official lan- 
guages— Hobrew and Arabic]. 

Most (although not all) of the Arab Kéneset 
Members connected with the Establishment have 
been farmers; one was a Bedouin shayMi. Thosc voted 
in as Communists, however, have generally been 
townspeople. All have been—or have become— 
professional politicians. The education level of 
Arab Kénesei Members, like that of Jewish ones, 
has risen rom one legislature to the next; the Arab 
contingent has increasingly comprised journalists 
and writers. 
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(xiv) Cyprus 

Cyprus is another Middle Eastern state with a 
large Muslim minority: although estimates vary, the 
Turkish community there numbers close to 20% of 
the island's inhabitants—the second largest after 
the Greek community. 

The island was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
from 1571 to 1878. One of the first measures of the 
British, after they had taken over Cyprus in 1878, 
was to institate some form of representation for its 
inhabitants. Their first experiment, in August 1875, 
‘was a nominated Council of 4 to 8 members, with of- 
ficial and unofficial appointees in equal numbers. 
Soon, however, in the Mareh 1882 Constitution, prom- 
lgated by an Order in Council, a more representa~ 
tive Legislation Council wa appointed. This could 
initiate discussion in certain matters, although some 
financial matters were not within its competence. 
The Legislative Council comprised 12 elected mem- 
bers (9 Greeks and 3 Turks) and 6 appointed mem- 
bers, generally officials, with the British High Com- 
missioner or another senior official presiding and 
having a casting vote in case of a tie. The members 
were elected within their respective communities. 
On 6 February, 1925, the membership was increased 
to 24: 12 Greeks, 3 Turks, and 9 officials. The British 
intention appears to have been to be able to offset a 
collective vote of the Greek majority against the 
Turkish community. In practice, however, the British 
officials voted almost regularly together with the 
Turkish members, This led to no little frustration on 
the Greek side and to its increasingly introducing 
extreme politics into the Council, chiefly in its 
support for Enosis, which the Turks (with frequent 
British support) opposed with equal determination. 
Consequently, the Legislative Council, instead of 
serving for accommodation, sharpened the inter-com- 
munal conflict; instead of being a training-ground for 
self-government, it promoted inter-communal strife. 
The fact that three languages were officially used 
(English, Greek and Turkish) was no help, either. 
On 12 November 1931, following disturbances on the 
island, the Legislative Council was dissolved, all 
legislative authority being vested since in the Gov- 
ernor, aided by a six-man Executive Council. As 
"rom 1933, the Governor was assisted by a 
handpicked Advisory Council of five Cypriots— 
4 Greeks and x Turk, nominated and merely con- 
sultative. 

After the end of the Second World War, the 
British appeared to be more inclined towards granting 
the Cypriots limited self-government. A Constituent 
Assembly was convoked by the British on 6 Novem- 
ber 1947, to discuss a new constitution. Of the 40 
invited, only 18 attended, including 7 Turks and 
1 Maronite; because of Greek Cypriot opposition, 
within the Assembly and without (and some Turkish 
Cypriot reservations, too), the Assembly was dis- 


























solved on x2 August 1948, with the matter left 
pending. In 1954, 1956, and 1958, new British pro- 
posals for a constitution for Cyprus were rejected by 
the Greek Cypriots. 

The Zürich Agreement of February 1959 and its 
ratification in the London Conference of February 
1960 provided the legal and constitutional basis for 
the Republic of Cyprus. The 1960 Constitution has a 
marked bi-communal character, institutionalising and 
legitimising Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot in- 
terests, It ensures bi-communal participation on all 
levels of government, at a ratio of 70% for the 
Greek, and 30% for the Turkish community. The 
Cabinet has 7 Greek, and 3 Turkish, Cypriots—who 
may be Members of the House. Legislative authority 
is vested in a House of Representatives, elected for 
five years; it is made up of 35 Greek Cypriots and 
t3 Turkish Cypriots, elected within their commu- 
nities, The Speaker of the House is a Greek Cypriot, 
the Deputy Speaker a Turkish Cypriot. While th 
President of the Republic (a Greek) or the Vice- 
President (a Turk) alone may initiate financial 
bills, the House discusses them. The House's powers 
are limited further by the absolute right of veto 
of the President and Vice President in foreign affairs, 
defence and security, as well as by the establishment 
of separate communal Chambers of the Greek 
Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots, which have 
competence in all religious, cultural and educational 
matters, and by the decisions of the communal 
courts in matters of personal status. Both Greek and 
Turkish are official languages. 

The first House of Representatives was elected, 
according to the pre-independence Electoral Law of 
31 December 1959, in 6 multi-member constituencies 
each community voted only for its own candidates. 
The first elections to the House of Representatives 
were held on 3x July 1960. Those to the Communal 
Chambers were held on 7 August; the Turkish 
Cypriots elected, to all the 15 seats of their Chamber, 
the National Front of Fazil Kücük. 

From the start, Turkish Cypriots stood fas 
for protecting their constitutional rights, while 
the Greek Cypriots argued that their rivals were 
taking an unfair advantage of the constitution. Con- 
stant friction continued in the House and other levels 
of government, sometimes reaching crisis dimensions, 
As with the Legislative Council 2 generation earlier, 
the House of Representatives served to emphasise 
discord rather than accommodate conflict. Without 
the moderating British presence, however, legislation 
slowed down frequently and policy debates turned to 
bickering. Deadlock sometimes ensued, and in 
November 1963 Makarios, the State President, 
proposed various constitutional amendments; the 
main ones were to do away with the separate voting 
of Greeks and Turks in passing certain laws, and to 
abolish the privilege of the State President and Vice- 
President, separately, of vetoing legislation. The 
amendments were energetically rejected by the 
Turkish Cypriots, who argued that the amendments 
would undermine the régime. When disturbances, 
late in 1963 and carly in 1964, prevented the Turkish 
Cypriots from attending the House, the Greek 
Cypriots passed the above amendment, anyway, on 
23 July 1965, modifying also the r9so Electoral 
Law to make voting general, instead of by communi- 
ties. The Turkish Cypriots rejected all the above 
—and the joint House of Representatives ceased to 
exist, becoming a Greek Cypriot body. The Turkish 
Cypriots reacted by boycotting the House and insti- 
tuting their own "Turkish Cypriot Transitional Ad- 
ministration” (December 1967). 
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General elections for the House of Represen- 
tatives were held on 5 July 1970 (the former House, 
elected in 1960 for five years, had had its term pro- 
longed, annually, by Presidential decree). The 
Turkish Cypriots, on the same day, elected their own 
15 Representatives to the House, These, however, 
continued to boycott the House and, together with 
the 15 Members of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber, formed a joint so-Member Chamber, 
part of the Turkish Cypriot Transitional Administra- 
tion. After Turkey’s military intervention in July 
1974, an Autonomous Turkish Cypriot Administra- 
tion was established, with an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Following the decision, 
on 13 February 1975, to create a Turkish Cypriot 
Federated State in the whole area under Turkish 
control, a so-Member Constituent Assembly (Kwrucu 
Meclis) was elected in the same month, comprising 
25 Members of the joint Chamber and another 
25 Members selected by various organisations, This 
body prepared a new, separate constitution for the 
Turkish Cypriot Federated State, which was approved. 
with a large majority, by a popular referendum, on 
$ June. Elections for the President and for the 
first 4o-Member Legislative Assembly (Yasama 
Meclisi) were held on 20 June 1976. The National 
Unity Party, led by Rau! Denktay, obtained 30 seats, 
the Communal Liberation Party 6, the Populist 
Party and the Republican Turkish Party 2 each. 

The parliamentary history of the Turkish com- 
munity in Cyprus falls into three main parts. Under 
British rule, the Turkish Cypriots sat—from 1882 
until 1931—as a minority group together with the 
Greek Cypriots and the British, usually voting with 
the British for what they saw as their special in- 
terests. In the independent Kepublic of Cyprus, from 
1960 to 1963, they sat with the Greek Cypriots in a 
House of Representatives, as a minority group, but 
with special safeguards for their community. Since 
1963, first in their own area in the Republic, later 
in what they consider the Turkish Cypriot Federated 
State, they have maintained their own, all-Turk, 
representative institutions, 
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B, In AfghSnistan, 


Afgh’nistin bas known two distinct types of 
representative assembly, the djirga and the madjlés. 
Their origins, development and functions are quite 
different and they are best discussed separately. 
The djirga is a tribal council operating at all 
levels from the family upwards and reflecting 
the collective authority of the group over the indi- 
vidual, At the lowest levels its membership comprises 
all adult males; at higher levels various units are 
represented by men chosen primarily on the basis of 
seniority, but also for skill in negotiation or family 
reputation, Diirga decisions represent a consensus, 
weighted according to age and reputation, The 
functions of the djérga embrace all matters, but es- 
pecially the resolution of disputes within the group 
and the relations of the group with outside organi- 
sation. The authority of the dfiyga depends upon 
the distribution of power within the group concerned. 
In state affairs, two varieties of djirga were employed. 
One was the permanent council of chiefs, members of 
the royal family and other notables, which was con- 
sulted frequently on all matters of state business and 
which offered detailed advice. References to such 
an institution under various names are common from 
the, time of Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.2.) Abdall on- 
wards. The second, usually known as the Loya 
Djirga, dealt with the most important matters. 
It was a much larger body, including all men of 
influence in the region or country, and it was usually 
summoned to deal with one issue alone and subse- 
quently dismissed. It was called in cases of succession 
where the legitimacy of the claims of a candidate 
to the throne were in doubt and where some broad 
expression of national endorsement was required. 
1n 1747 Abmad Shah Durrant Abdall was elected 
ruler by a djiga of Abdali and Ghalzay tribal 
chiefs and religious figures; in August 1880 ‘Abd 
al-Rabmin [see SBD AL-RAHMAN KHAN] was chosen 
by an assembly of tribal chiefs; and in February 
1919 Amin Allah [g.. in Suppl] was proclaimed 
amir by a gathering of tribal chiefs and notables 
at Kibul BaBa-yi Sakaw legitimised his claim to 
the throne through the *ulam? and in March 1929 
was challenged by his rival, Nadir Khan, to submit 
his claim to a national djirga of all Afghan tribal 
chiefs. In September 1930 Nadir Khin himself 
secured confirmation of his own claim to the throne 
from a Loya Djirga of 286 notables. The Loya Djirga 
was also used to obtain national approval or confir- 
mation of major policy decisions. According to 
Munshi Sultin Muhammad, for ordinary purposes 
‘Abd al-Rabmin (like his predecessor, Shir Ali) 
employed an advisory couneil of sardárs, bláns and 
mullas, but in time of war, or other national emer- 
gency, Abd al-Rabmin sought the advice and assist- 
ance of a murch larger assembly (Loya Djirga) 
‘of notables and muillés. In r915 Habib Allāh [g.0.] 
was reported to have called a Loya Djirga to dis- 
cuss Afghin foreign policy duting the First World 
War, although when the ruler determined to adopt 
an unpopular policy of neutrality he changed the 
meeting into à great darbdr, summoned to hear 
hiis decision, not to discuss it. In 1921 Aman Allah 
summoned a Loya Diirga, the decision of which 
formed the justification for the issue of the 1923 
constitution, which in turn was submitted to the 
approval of another Loya Djirga. As well as set- 











ting up other permanent bodies (including the Dar- 
bar-i ‘All, an assembly of elders chosen in the manner 
of the Loya Djirga to review the work of each year), 
the 1923 constitution provided for the summoning by 
the ruler at his discretion of a Loya Djitga. Aman 
Allah made use of this provision. In July 1924, fol- 
Jowing the Khést [9.0] rebellion, a Loya Djirga was 
called to amend the constitution; and in August 1928 
another one, 1,000 strong, was called for a similar pur- 
pose and to hear Amin Allah's plans for reform. In 
194r a Loya Diirga was called to endorse Afghinis- 
tán's foreign policy in the Second World War follow- 
ing the Allied demand for the expulsion of German 
citizens; and in 1949 and r9$5 Loya Diirgas (possi- 
bly representing only certain tribes) were called in 
connection with the Pakhtünistán dispute. Tho con- 
stitutions of 1964 and 1977 were also submitted to 
Loya Diirgas for approval. In keeping with its in- 
clination towards parliamentary democracy, the 1964 
constitution considerably reduced the role and impor- 
tance of the Loya Djirga. The Loya Diirga of 
January-February 1977, which considered the new 
constitution and elected Muhammad Dawid as 
President of the Republic of Afghinistán, provides 
good evidence of the development of the Loya Diirga 
and its continuing importance as a major source 
of legitimation. In the Presidential proclamation 
of 28 December 1976, which announced the summon- 
ing of the Diirga, it was stated that "in accordance 
with the conventions of our society Loya Diirgas 
in the course of the history of Afghanistán have been. 
convened on sensitive and important occasions and 
have deliberated vital national issues", The Loya 
Diirga was described as a supra-parliamentary body. 
Article 65 of the 1977 constitution defined the 
composition of the Loya Djirga, which was repre- 
sented as “the supreme manifestation of the power 
and will of its [Afghànistān’s] people”. The 1977 
Loya Djirga consisted of elected representatives, 
members of the government, members of the central 
committee of the only political party, the high judi- 
cial council, the constitutional drafting committee, 
military officers, and other persons appointed by 
Presidential decree. The Djirga sat for twenty-six 
sessions and made several amendments to the 
constitution before finally approving it (see further 
patroa in Suppl., in particular, for the institution on 
the Indian side of the Frontier). 

The institution of the madjlis proper has a much 
shorter history. Until r923 Afghinistan knew only 
consultative councils appointed by the ruler from 
among the notables. The 1923 constitution provided 
for three national bodies: a council of ministe 
the Darbar-i SA; and an advisory state council, 
half nominated and half elected. The state council 
was the first Afghin institution which possessed 
some likeness to a Western parliament, but its 
role was severely limited, and it seems to have 
played an insignificant role in Afghin public life 
‘The 1923 constitution also provided for regional ad- 
visory councils, an innovation continued under Nadir 
Shih. The 93: constitutions provided for a two- 
Chamber Parliament: the Upper House or Madilis-i 
Ain consisted of twenty or more (later limited 
forty-five) “experienced and far-sighted persons’ 
approved by the king; and the Lower House or Madi 
lisi Shard-yi Mili consisted of 116 (later 173) 
representatives elected for a three-year period. In 
form, the Afghan parliament bore a strong resem- 
blance to the European institutions upon which it 
was, no doubt, modelled, although in his defence of 
the constitution Nadir Shah argued (in the manner of 
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the Islamic modernists from the time of Nami 
Kamal onwards) that the Afgh’n Parliament was 
derived from the early Islamic precept of consultation 
which, he claimed, had survived in Afghanistan 
in the form of the djirgas, which he described as 
"regular governmental channels of the people of 
Afghünisthn", Between 193: and 1964 eleven 
Afghàn Parliaments met, being chosen every three 
years as provided in the constitution. With the 
exception of the seventh, so-called “Liberal Parlia- 
ment” (1949-52), all functioned as rubber stamps 
for government policy. The group of liberals in the 
seventh parliament did attempt to interrogate 
ministers and agitated for greater parliamentary 
power, but the government eventually reacted 
Sharply and imprisoned the liberals. Parliament 
thereafter reverted to its former docile role. The 
1964 constitution also provided for a two-chamber 
parliament, chosen for a four-year term. The Upper 
House (Mezhrano Diirga) consisted of eighty-four 
members, partly appointed and partly elected; the 
Lower House (Wolesi Djirga) consisted of two 
hundred-and-sixteen elected members, Two Parlia- 
ments met during the so-called constitutional period: 
the first (twelfth) sat from 1965 to 1969 and was 
notable for the presence of vociferous radicals in 
it and for its attacks on the government of the period; 
and the second (thirteenth) which sat from 1969 to 
1973 showed a smaller number of radicals (traditional 
leaders having apparently decided that membership. 
of Parliament conferred more power than formerly 
and exerted their influence to obtain election them- 
selves) but maintained an appearance of hostility to 
the governments, although their criticisms were of 
à conservative ratber than a radical character, 
Throughout the constitutional period, Parliament 
saw its role as destructive rather tban constructive. 
The 1973 revolution brought the parliamentary 
period to an end. The constitution of February 1977 
(articles 48-64) provided for a single-chamber 
parliament (the Milli Djirga) elected for four years 
from men nominated by the single National Revolu- 
tion Party (Hisb-i Inpildd-i Mali), Half of the 
parliamentarians were to be peasants or workers, 
The Milll Diirga was due to meet for the first time 
in December 1978, but the April 1978 revolution 
supervened and, for the time being, has brought 
to an end the experiments of Afghanistan with 
parliamentary government. 

Bibliography: For constitutional aspects, see 
the bibliography in Dustir: a survey of the consti- 
tutions of the Arab and Muslim slates, Leiden 
1966, 59. An English translation of the constitu- 
tions of 14 February 1977 was provided in the 
Kabul Times of 5 March 1977-16 March 1977 and 
reprinted by the Afghanistan Council of the Asia 
Society as Special Occasional Paper no. 7, A 
preliminary draft was published in Kabul Times 
of 29 January 1977, which issue also contained a 
list of all members of the Loya Djirga. There is 
no good study of the tribal institution of the 
diirga. See Mountstuart Elphinstone, An account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul, London 1815, D. C. J. 
Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab ethnography, Calcutta 
1883, and F. Barth, Political leadership among Swat 
Pathans, London 1969, 115-18, For the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rahman, see Mir Munshi Sultan Muham- 
mad Khan, The constitution and laws of Afghanis- 
tan, London r900, and Hasan Kakar, Government 
and sociely in Afghanistan, Austin, Texas 1979, 
which has a good bibliography of Persian sources. 
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Sorcign affairs to the mid-twentieth century, Tucson 
1974, R. Nowell, The polities of Afghanistan, 
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Gosudarstvenniy stroy Afganistana, Moscow 1966, 
and R. Akhramovich, Oulline history of Afghanistan. 
after the Second World War, Moscow 1966, and 
idem, Afganistan v 1961-66 gg., Moscow 1967, 
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C. In India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 


Under British rule in India, Muslims were in- 
volved in two forms of assembly. There were the ses- 
sions of the various Muslim organisations, the most 
important of which were those of the All-India Mus- 
lim League, founded in 1906, in which major matters 
concerning Indian Muslims were discussed and reso- 
lutions passed. Dut for most of its existence the 
League was not a particularly representative orga- 
nisation; support was limited in the main to land- 
lords and professional men from provinces where 
Muslims were in a minority, lamā? refused to join, 
some Muslims preferred to support the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress, others supported regional organisations 
of Hindus and Muslims like the Unionist party in 
the Pandjab or the Krishak Proja Samiti in Bengal. 
The League's fundamentally limited appeal was 
‘emphasised in the general elections to the legislative 
councils in 1937, when it won a mere ro4 out of 489 
seats reserved for Muslims. Only in the years 1937-47, 
as the meaning of Congress government was revealed 
and as the League began to campaign for a Muslim 
homeland of Pakistan, did the organisation come to 
win the support of most Muslims and its sessions 
to embrace their views, The extent of this support 
was demonstrated in the general elections to the 
legislative councils in 1945-6, when the League won 
439 out of 494 seats reserved for Muslims, 

The second form of assembly in which Muslims 
participated was the system of legislative councils 
which the British began to introduce in the second 
half of the sath century, These operated at two levels, 
there being a legislative council for the whole of India 
and a legislative council in each province. When, from 
the beginning of the zoth century, the British began 
to make elections the main way of choosing council 
members, Muslims demanded special measures 
to protect them against Hindu majorities, which 
they feared. Each time the franchise was extended 
and council powers were increased, that is ir 1909, 
199 and 1935, Muslims were given separate electo- 
rates and, where appropriate, extra seats to take 
account of their “political importance”. Each time 
the result was to raise the Muslim proportion of 
seats above their proportion of the population where 
they were in a minority, to reduce their number of 
seats where they formed a large majority of the 
population, and to destroy the possibility of a 
majority of seats where they formed a small majority 
of the population, notably ín the key provinces of 
Pangjab and Bengal. Up to 1937, although quick to 
defend Muslim interests when they saw them 
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threatened, whether it was the matter of money- 
lending in the Pandjàb or local schools in the United 
Provinces, Muslims did not in general operate in 
council politics from a specifically Muslim platform, 
tending to belong to supra-communal groupings 
of landlords, local interests or nationalists, But all 
changed after the Indian National Congress formed 
governments in seven out of eleven provinces 
following the 1937 elections and the prospect of 
independence began to loom during World War II. 
Now Muslims realised that they must either support 
the Indian nationalist cause or follow the Muslim 
League. Most chose the latter course. Between 
September 1942 and March 1947, helped both by 
the mistakes of the nationalist leadership and the 
skill of its own, the League was able to form govern- 
ments in the provinces of Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Assam, Bengal and the Pangjtb, 

After the partition of the subcontinent, 40 million 
Muslims remained scattered in minorities throughout 
the provinces (now known as states) of independent 
India, except in Kashmir where they formed a 
large majority. The new Indian constitution, prom- 
ulgated in rgso, abolished the old Muslim safe- 
guards of separate electorates and reserved seats; 
the law forbade any political appeals on the basis 
of religion. Nevertheless, distinctively Muslim polit- 
ical parties persisted; the relics of the pre-indepen- 
dence Muslim League survived in Kerala and spread 
to the northern states in the 19605; in t957 the 
Madilis Ittibàd al-Muslimin revived in Hyderabad 
and a decade later was petitioning the Government 
of India for the foundation of a purely Muslim state 
on India’s eastern coast; in 1964 the Magjlis-1 
Mushawarat was formed to press for specifically 
Muslim concerns through the political system. But, 
beyond winning a few seats and striking the occasion- 
al bargain with other parties at state level, these 
communal parties had little success in promoting 
Muslim interests or in winning large-scale Muslim 
support. Most Muslims have entered both state 
assemblies and national Parliament as members 
of the Congress Party, which has come to be seen, 
among the unsatisfactory alternatives available, as 
the best protector of Muslim interests. Indeed, so 
firm has been Muslim support that it has been recog- 
ised as one of the main sustainers of Congress 
dominance in Indian politics since 1947. The weaken- 
ing of their support is marked down as a major 
cause of the Congress's defeat in the general elections. 
of £977; the return of their support as a cause of its 
victory in the general elections of 1980. 

In the Muslim state of Pakistan, we are concerned 
Jess with Muslim representation in assemblies than 
with the fortunes of assemblies themselves. At in- 
dependence there were the old provincial legislatures 
inherited from the British period, and these clected 
a Constituent Assembly whose task was to frame 
a constitution for the new country and at the same 
time to act as a national legislature. Framing a 
constitution proved immensely difficult. Amongst 
the many problems were those of balancing the claims 
of Fast Pakistan, where a majority of the people 
lived, against those of West Pakistan, and finding an 
appropriate place for Islam in the country's con- 
stitution. The Assembly worked with much rancour 
and increasing slowness, When in 1954 it moved to 
curb the powers of the Governor-General, he replied 
‘on 24 October of that year by dismissing the Assembly 
and declaring a state of emergency. In June ross the 
provincial legislature elected a second Constituent 
Assembly and on 29 February 1956, nearly nine years 





after independence, the Assembly adopted Pakistan's 
first constitution which provided for a federal and 
parliamentary system of government with a strong 
centre, adult íranchise and direct elections. There 
was to be one house of Parliament and its members 
were to be divided equally between East and West 
Pakistan {see pusrOx xiv]. General elections were 
proposed for 1958, but they were not held. Politicians 
squabbled. Faction, violence and corruption were 
rife. The public lost all respect for political institu- 
tions. On 7 October 1958 President Iskandar Mīrzā, 
under pressure from General Ayyðb Khån, declared 
martial law, abrogated the constitution and dissolved 
all legistatures. Thus democracy lost its first struggle 
with authoritarianism in Pakistani life. In the first 
eleven years of its existence, the National Assembly 
met for a mere 338 days and passed only 160 laws. For 
the rest of the Ume, the executive had unrestricted 
power and issued 376 major ordinances. 

On 1 March 1962 President Ayyüb Khán promul- 
gated a new constitution, which provided for two 
provincia] assemblies, one for East and one for West. 
Pakistan, and a National Assembly of 136 members 
Whose seats were equally divided between the two 
wings of the country. Members were to be elected by 
a college of 80,000 "Basic Democrats" who had been 
directly elected by the people. The first meeting 
of the National Assembly was convened on 8 June 
1962, but from the beginning it met with powerful 
opposition in the country. As political parties were 
forbidden, and as all executive and much legislative 
power was in the hands of the President, the Assem- 
bly seemed less a forum for democracy than a weapon 
of dictatorship. Eventually, opposition grew so great 
that Ayyüb Khán was forced to declare martial law 
in March 1969 and to dissolve the Assembly. Agita- 
tion continued. On 25 March 1969 the Commander-in- 
Chief, Yabyà Khán, teok over power from Ayyüb 
Khim and abrogated the 1962 constitution. On 28 
November 1969 he reaffirmed a pledge to restore 
parliamentary government and announced that 
general elections would be held on the basis of one 
man, one vote, in autumn 1970 to elect a National 
Assembly to draft a constitution. Parity between 
the Bast and West wings of the country was now 
abandoned; on the basis of its population East 
Pakistan could now control 56% of the seats, On 
7 December 1970 Pakistan held its first general 
elections. The ‘Awammt League won 160 out of 
162 seats in East Pakistan and therefore had a 
potential majority in the National Assembly. On. 
1 March 1971 Vabyà Khàn, under pressure from the 
West Pakistani leader, Zuliqar Ali (Dhu '-Fikàr 
SAN) Bhutto, decided to postpone the National As- 
sembly, and events were set moving which led to the 
transformation of East Pakistan into the new state 
of Bangladesh in December 1971. 

In 1972 the National Assembly of the now trun- 
cated Pakistan began to meet and agreed that the 
country should have a federal and parliamentary 
system of government, There were to be four provin- 
cial assemblies and two houses of Parliament, a 
National Assembly and a Senate. This, the first con- 
stitution framed by a directly elected assembly, was 
adopted on ro April 1973 and came into force on 14 
August. The National Assembly was dominated by 
the Pakistan People's Party whose leader, Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto, resigned the presidency of Pakistan to be- 
come Prime Minister. In 1977 Mr Bhutto called 
Pakistan's second general elections for March. His. 
party won 155 of the National Assembly's 200 seats. 
Soon it became evident that the elections had been. 
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rigged on a huge scale. The nine opposition parties 
which had coalesced to form the Pakistan National 
Alliance refused to accept the results, launched amass 
movement to press for Mr Bhutto's removal and for 
fresh elections supervised either by the Judiciary or 
by the Army. On 5 July the Army took the leaders of 
both sides into "protective custody", declared mar- 
tial law and disbanded the national and provincial 
assemblies. The Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
General Zia-ul-Haqq (Diyà? al-Hakk) promised elec- 
tions for 18 October. They were postponed. He 
promised elections again for 17 October 1979, 
They did not take place. Now, General Zia-ul-Haqq 
has promised to establish a government of people's 
representatives who are to be chosen through the 
“Islamic mode”. 

In Bangladesh, a Constituent Assembly met on 
23 March 1972 which comprised those members who 
had been elected from Bangladesh to the Pakistan 
National Assembly and the East Pakistan Provincial 
Assembly in the general elections of 1970. On 4 
November 1972 the Assembly adopted a constitution 
which provided for a Parliament (Jatiya Sangsad) of 
‘one house. Threo hundred members were to be direct- 
ly elected by universa! adult suffrage, and a further 
fifteen seats were reserved for women who were to 
be elected by the members of Parliament. General 
elections were held on 7 March 1973 in which Shaykh 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman (Mudjtb al-Rabman)'s ‘Awami 
League won 29% seats. But then, by means of a series 
of amendments passed between 1973 and 1975, 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman changed the constitution, creat- 
ing a presidential and one-party system in’ which 
all the powers of government were concentrated in 
the President, and the power of the legislature to 
control tie executive was virtually destroyed. On 
15 August 1975 an army faction killed Shaykh 
Mujeeb. Martial law was declared, Parliament was 
dissolved, Shaykh Mujeeb's subversive constitutional 
amendments were repealed and elections promised 
for 28 February 1977. These elections were eventually 
held on 18 February 1979 and produced a majority 
in Parliament for the Bangladesh National Party, the 
party of General Zia-ur-Rahman (Diy’? al-Rabman), 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and President, 
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Bangladesh 1947-78, New Delhi r978; and E. 
Ahmed, ed., Bangladesh politics, Dacca 1980. 
(F, C. R. RoBIxson) 
MADJLIS 4-SHÜRÁ, the name given to 
extraordinary, ad hoc consultative assem- 
blies in the last century-and-a-half or so of the 
Ottoman empire. Wnile it had long been customary 
in the Ottoman Empire, and in earlier Islamic 
states, to hold special consultations about urgent 
matters [sce masywaRra], such meetings appear to 
have become especially frequent among the Otto- 
mans between the Russo-Otioman War of 1182-88/ 
1768-74 and, roughly, the abolition of the Janissaries 
in 1241/1826. Referred to by a variety of synonymous 
terms, such as medilíssi gkürá, dár al-shüri, medilis-i 
meshaneret (or miighdwers), or endjtimen-i meshweret, 
these assemblies were convened ad hoc as need arose, 
and included a variable list of high-level officials: 
the grand werir, the gkeykh iil-Isldm, the senior 
military commanders, top scribal officials, and 
perhaps others. The place of meeting was also 
variable: the palace, the Sublime Porte (Bab-# 
“Git [q.v.)), the headquarters of the seyh al-Islam 
(bibi meshikha (q.]), military headquarters in 
the field, or even provincial administrative centres. 
The increased frequency of such consultations clearly 
reflected. the gravity of the crises of the time; it 
may have been related, too, to the decline of the 
old system of diwáns [g..]—meaning, in Ottoman 
usage, conciliar bodies, rather than government 
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bureaux. The pattern of convening consultative 
medilises continued to some degree until the end 
of the empire (Devereux, 37-8, 45-6, 96-7, 243-4; 
Davison, Reform, 348-9, 354, 356, 363, 368, 393-4; 
Pakalın, OTD, ii, 361; Findley, 245). 

Ottoman histories of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries provide many accounts of consultative 
medilises (e.g. Waslt, i, 99102, 175-7, 316-9; il, 
9-10, r4, 19-9, 21-2, 4677, 85-6, 104-5, 135-6, 
125-6, 221-2, 235, 23! 5 Shantzdde, i, 61-6, 
199-201; ii, 90-102; iii, 199-9; iv, 2-5, 378, 1557 
8, 201-4; Diewdet, ii, 242-3, 276-8; lli, 55-47, 53-6, 
745; iv, 154-60, 187-95, 289-91; vi, 52, $3; vii, 
28-9; ix, 180-1, 300-2; x, 17-20; xl, 95, 1857, 272-5; 
xii, 147-51, 158-9; Mebmed Esfad, r4-15; Lutfl, i, 
291-2; V, 172; cf. d'Obsson, vii, 228-32; Shaw, Old 
and nes, 73-5). These accounts contain some of the 
most vivid documentation available for any facet 
of Ottoman history. Often, ther include what 
purport to be extended quotations from the partici- 
pants, The remarks may be quite heated, and are 
sometimes expressed in plain language sharply 
in contrast with the normal style of the author 
who quoted them. It is not impossible to find different 
accounts of the same assembly, in which a given 
remark will be rendered in “plain Turkish”’ according 
to one author, and in highflown Ottoman according 
to another. In recounting an assembly of 1808, for 
example, Djewdet Pasha commented on the “reck- 
less" (la-ubatiyane) way in which ‘Alemdar Mustafa 
Pasha then grand mezir, expressed himself. Djewdet 
went on to quote the ‘Alemdar as using the plainest 
of language to say that his earlier action had been 
mistaken (gidiskimiz yolsus ve bilishimiz yañlisk; 
Djewdet, ix, 5). Shänizāde's earlier history re- 
counts the same assembly, but there the same 
Temark is "translated" into Ottoman (süübümiie 
Saymi khaja? ve. fekm-i ‘tikédtmis wekm-i bi-ma'nà 
olub; Shintzide, i, 63). At moments like this, one 
senses that the published accounts of the assemblies 
have their source in minutes that were taken at the 
meetings, were full enough to record at least some 
of what was said verbatim, and were preserved in the 
archives, Wis! seems to confirm this, albeit laconic- 
ally, in introducing an account of an assembly 
of 1182/1768-9 with the statement that ho was trans- 
cribing the "copy of tho assembly" in full (sareti 
mmedilis “ayni ile bu wakalle bayd olundl: i, 3167. 
here, the "copy" itself is sketchy by later standards) 

The issues laid before the councils were charac- 
teristically ones that the sultan and grand wesir 
could not decide, or did not wish to take responsi- 
bility for deciding, alone. The sessions appear nor- 
mally to have begun with the reading of instructions 
from the sultan and other documents relevant to the 
issue. Discussion would then begin, with the highest- 
ranking participants speaking first. Lesser figures 
were typically reluctant to speak their minds follow- 
ing men of such weight as the grand wetir or the 
sheykh il-Iskim. Given the insecurity of officials 
in relation to the sultan and their superiors, and 
given the traditionally very narrow scope of consul- 
tation, there was reason for hesitancy, Still, it 
was common to urge the participants to speak, with 
strong reminders about the sultan's commands for 
consultation and about the seriousness of the matter 
under discussion, and with promises not to hold any- 
‘one's statements against him after the meeting (Djew- 
det, lli, 37-8, 332; iv, 360; vii, 28-9; ix, 302). Such 
assurances did not allay all fears. Yet lively debate 
could ensue, particularly when the issue at stake 
meant the choice between peace on unfavourable 



































terms and war with almost certain prospect of defeat, 
At such moments, the proceedings could become high- 
ly dramatic, The sheykh dl-Islam might become so 
agitated that he would threaten to take a gun in hand 
and set out on the djihád bimself (Shnlzáde, iv, 201; 
ef. Djewdet, iii, 40), The senior military men would 
answer such effusions with sober talk of what war 
really meant for a state in the position of the Otto- 
man Empire (Diewdet, iii, 38, 42). Certainly, one 
of the tensest consultative assemblies occurred at 
‘Topkapl Palace in 1243/1826, just prior to the de- 
cisive strike against the Janissaries. With the sul- 
tan himself hesitating due to uncertainty over the 
‘outcome, it was an impassioned speech by one of the 
participants that incited him to rush into the cham- 
ber where the mantle of the Prophet (khirka-yi sherif 
(q.vJ} and other relics were kept, bring out the 
banner of the Prophet, turn it over to the grand 
wesir and sheyAh úl-Islām, and thus symbolically 
launch the attack (ibid., xii, 158). 

In general, the accounts of the medilises of the 
late 18th and early roth centuries convey a number 
of interesting points about what such assemblies 
were supposed to be and do. On a comparative note, 
first, it is worth comment that Shantzade ‘Ata? Al- 
läh (A. 1242/1826) already knew enough about parlia- 
mentary institutions to compare the Ottoman consul- 
tative assemblies with what sound like bicameral 
parliaments (ShantzAde, iv, 3). Probably by design, 
Sbánizade omitted references to the legislative fune- 
tion of the assemblies of the “well-ordered states” 
(düwel-i muntazama), but he did give a recognisable 
account of such features as popular election of mem- 
bers, majority rule (tükm-i aghleb), and membership: 
in two "classes", described as government servants 
and agents or representatives of the subjects (Aia- 
deme-yi dewlet we wilkeld-i ra%iyyet). This compari- 
son of Ottoman assemblies with those of the West 
is of particular interest as an early illustration 
of a theme to which later writers often returned 
[see suOnA]. As for Shánlzide, his point in making 
the comparison was to argue—with appropriate 
reference to the authority of the sultan and the sunna. 
of the Prophet—that Ottoman assemblies ought not. 
to be as large as those of the states he was des- 
cribing. He argued that some of those invited to p. 
ticipate in the larger of the Ottoman assemblies had 
nothing to add to the discussion. In fact, the issue 
was not so simple, Particularly as the problems at 
hand grew more threatening, the Ottomans discov- 
ered a variety of needs, of which some reinforced, but 
others conflicted with, the tradition of a narrow 
scope of consultation. 

One of the first concerns to emerge out of the 
consultative assemblies of the late r8th century 
was for greater care in maintaining the confidentia- 
lity of proceedings. At first, it appears that there 
had been little care to have the councils meet in 
closed session (Djewdet, ii, 243) or otherwise main- 
tain secrecy. By the 17805, however, great concern 
had developed over this point. Participants were 
sometimes made to swear secrecy. Threats werc in- 
voked upon those who divulged what they had heard 
or later criticised decisions they had supported in 
council (ibid., ili, 35, 43, 332; iv, 188, 360; VI, 135; X, 
18). Mabmüd H carried out such a threat on at least 
One occasion, by exiling Kecedjiràde Izzet Molla, 
father of the future grand wesiy Fuad Pasha, for 
criticising a measure that he had not opposed in 
assembly [see ‘izzer MoLLÀ]. 

Perhaps the most striking procedural trait of 
the consultative medjlises of this period was the 
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demand that the participants arrive at their deci- 
sions in “unanimity of opinion” (s#vifab-t ard? or 
equivalent expressions; Waglf, i, 127, 317; Hi, t4, 
235; Shánizide, i, 62, 64; Diewdet, iii, 38, 43, 3337 
iv, 360; v, 270; vi, 6, 10; ix, 3; X, 18; xi, aor). 

'Consensus" would perhaps be a more exact render- 
ing of what was really desired. Still, the idea of "una- 
nimity" is a striking sign of desire to maintain 
unity of decision even while broadening participation 
in decision-making, This desire, like the need for 
secrecy, would have suggested keeping the consulta- 
tive assemblies small in size. 

By the time of Mabmüd 1I, however, there were 
clearly situations where it seemed necessary to en- 
large the councils, or even use them as means for 
mobilisation of mass opinion. Ope example of this 
occurred ia 1223/1808, when the grand wezir, *Alem- 
dar Mustafa Pasha, himself one of the provincial 
a‘ydn, held a great assembly in Istanbul, to which he 
invited not only high officials of the central govern- 
ment, but also other provincial notables, to conclude 
an agreement between the a‘yan and the sultan 
(Shankedde, i, 62; Diewdet, ix, 3; Lewis, 75-6; Shaw 
and Shaw, 1-3). In the 18208, with the outbreak of the 
Greek Revolution, there were medjlises to which an 
unusually large range cf military officers and even 
such non-officials as the agents (ketkhidä) of various 
guilds were summoned (ShiniSde, iv, 2, 37, 201); 
these were the assemblies that ShanlzSde criticised 
as being too large. By this time, however, the con- 
cerns of the government had clearly extended beyond. 
secret consultation into mass mobilisation of Mus- 
lim opinion. The "crowded" (djem*iyyettii) assemblies. 
contributed to this purpose by making, or legitimat- 
ing, decisions that were communicated to the popu- 
lace through the non-official participants, or by 
such other means as dispatching circular orders to 
local officials or sending out public criers (münädi; 
‘Shanteade, iii, 203-6; iv, 201-4; Djewdet, xi, 272-5; 
xii, 159; al-Shihabl, Ta'riBh, 

Appeals to Muslim solid. 
lustration, finally, of perhaps the most important 
feature of the wedjlises: the emphasis on Islamic 
ideals and values. Such appeals were a general theme 
of traditional Ottoman culture; even so, they appear 
particularly prominent where the consultative assem- 
blies are concerned. It is surely no coincidence that 
these important assemblies were designated by the 
term skdrd (q.0.] or its derivatives, or that Otto- 
mans were quick to cite hadith in support of the con- 
sultations or the procedures followed in them (Shani- 
zade, iv, 3; Diewdet, ili, 35). More important was 
the role of the ‘wema in the medjfises, and the 
care taken to verify the conformity of decisions to 
the sheriat (Wastt, i, 317; lh, 13; Shánlzáde, üi, 
199; 1v, 37; Djewdet, ili, 41, 43; iv, 158, xil, 149-50, 
158, 263-6). That the problems confronting the 
assemblies could challenge the ‘ulema? im their 
capacity as legal scholars became clear on at least 
one occasion when, in 1227/1812, the feftrá emini 
{g.t.] found that since there was no clear traditional 
response (nafi-I savit) on an issue, he would have 
to reason by analogy (bids [g.9]; Shanlzdde, 
fi, 100; cf. Djewdet, iii, 43). The statement is a 
harbinger of a later theme of Islamic reformism (cf. 
Merad, 151i, iv, 15274). A more conspicuous har- 
binger of the same phenomenon is the perception, 
which gradually emerged in the assemblies, that the 
problems under discussion were threats, not just to 
the Ottoman state, but to the “heart of Islam" (beyda- 
yi isldmiyye) or the entire Muslim community 
(djumle-yi dmmet-i Muhammad) and would require 
































its combined efforts in response (Shinizüde, ii, 
99-100; iv, 202; Djewdet, x, 19; xi, 273). 

the Tansimat, both this Islamic emphasis. 
and the medilis-i ghird itself, quickly faded as 
features of Ottoman decision-making. The reasons for 
the decline of the Islamic emphasis must include the 
political consolidation of the new civil-bureaucratic 
dlite, as well as the alienation of the leading «ulemá* 
from policies that it seemed impossible, after the 
Gülkhäne Decree of 1255/1839, to rationalise in 
torms of defence of the empire as an Islamic state, 
It is significant in this regard that Djewdet Pasha, 
who was trained as an “iim prior to his transfer 
into the civil bureaucracy and who was politically 
quite conservative, was consistently critical of the 
capacity of the ‘ulema? to contribute to the medj- 
lises that we have been discussing. If Diewdet’s 
opivion is debatable for the period before the 18308, 
it points to a problem in relations among govern: 
mental élites, and to a feature of policy, that was 
unmistakable thereafter (Djewdet, fii, 38; iv, 195, 
261-25 V, 27-35, 231; xii, 82-3; Heyd, 63-96; Findley, 
613). 

As for the apparent decline of the medjlis-i shard, 
on the other hand, there are signs that this signifies, 
not a loss of interest in consultation, but rather 
an adaptation and institutionalisation of the de- 
liberative medjlís in a variety of settings, The fact 
that the term medjlis from this time on virtually 
supplanted the term diwdn as a designation for 
conciliar bodies suggests that the frequent medj- 
lises of preceding decades indeed form the major 
link through which the Ottoman diwin tradition 
evolved into the 19th century. 

As early as 1832, then, we find a military council 
(shard-yt Sasheri; Levy, 47989). A key moment 
in the proliferation of councils occurred in 1838, 
when, as part of an effort to abolish the grand 
vizierate and redistribute its powers, Mabmüd II 
set up two councils, the Consultative Assembly of 
the Sublime Porte (ddr-t shard-yt bab-t Sali) and 
the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (medi- 
lisi wild-yi akkam! ‘adliyye). The latter was 
supposed, like the imperial dirán of earlier times, 
to meet at the palace (Lutfi, v, 106-5, 178-9; vi, 
92-6; Kaynar, 198 ff.; Shaw, Legislative councils, 
54-7; Findley, 143). Following Mahmüd's death in 
1255/1839, the grand vizierate was quickly restored; 
and the various ministers (ndplr), whom Mabmitd had 
begun to appoint on European example in the mid- 
1830s, were grouped into a "council of ministers” 
(medilis-i withel) or “privy council" medjlis-i 
khäss). The shaykh ül-Isläm also served as a member 
of the cabinet. Of the two councils created in 1838, 
only the medjlis-i wild-yl abkdm-i Sadliyye survived. 
1t assumed the function of drafting the new legis- 
lation called for under the Gilkhane decree. It also 
served as the highest court for trying cases under the 
new legislation, Thus the medjlis-s wld embarked on 
a long evolution, in course of which it turned, in 
1868, into the Council of State (shàrá-yl dewiet (4.7.], 
later the Dantstay of the Turkish Republic). In the 
late Ottoman period, the council of state was the 
most important civil administrative body after the 
council of ministers; it also normally retained top- 
level responsibility for administrative justice (Shaw, 





Legislative councils, 57-84; Findley, 172, 174-6, 
247-50, 307-9]. 
The early history of the medilis-i wlà, as well 





as that of the military council created in 1832, also 
included important steps in the development of 
Ottoman ideas of conciliar procedure, Procedural 


regulations for the medjlis-i wild, dating from ca, 
1255/4830, began by citing problems experienced 
in earlier deliberative assemblies, The document 
went on to require changes such as circulating 
documents on important issues prior to meetings, 
requiring those who wished to speak to sign up in ad- 
vance and speak in order of signing (thus without 
regard to rank), and—most important—taking 
decisions by majority approval (ektheriyxet-i ard), 
rather than by unanimity. At this point, Western 
ideas of parliamentary procedure, known in some 
measure at least since Shantzade, began to be in- 
corporated into Ottoman practice. The fact that a 
French translation of the new regulations for the 
medjlis-i wald reached the British embassy almost 
immediately may be a sign of direct European 
influence on their formulation (Kaynar, 206-8; 
Levy, 480-1; Findley, 198-9, 385 n. 129). 

‘As the council of state took shape, the Tansima! 
also witnessed an unprecedented proliferation 
of smaller, specialised medjlises, many of which 
subsequently disappeared, In part, this is because 
they served as committees to perform new tasks for 
which, up to that point, there were no permanent ad- 
ministrative agencies te assume responsibility. 
Some of the specialised medilises evolved into such 
agencies. This is clearly bow the Ministry of Trade 
and Agriculture emerged; traits of the pattern also 
appear in the formation of the Ministry of Justice. 
In other cases, medjlises continued to supplement the 
regular bureaucratic apparatus where it remained 
thinly developed (Findley, 176-7, 179, 18:, 245, 253). 
The clearest example of this is the local administra- 
tive councils, first created in 1840 and ultimately 
known as medjlis-i idare. These administrative coun- 
cils were originally intended to supplant the ditráns 
of the Radis, at least in the roles that these had 
acquired in local administration, as well as the diwans 
of the provincial governors, Emulation of con- 
ciliar institutions created under Muhammad “Ali in 
Egypt and Syria may also have stimulated the devel. 
opment of the Ottoman local councils (Heidborn, 
164-65 Ma‘oz, 87-107; Russell, i, 159, 322-3, 325-8; 
Guys, 143-95 Barker, i, 144-8, 316-7; Davison, 
Advent, 98 ff; Inaleik, Tansimai’sn uygulanması, 
623 fh; idem, Application of the tansimat, 100-1, 
107-10; Kormrumpf, 44-57; Ortaylı, 13 ff, 42 ff). 
As organised in 1840, the councils included not only 
the local officials and religious leaders, but also 
indirectly-elected representatives of the notables. 
These councils were thus the first Ottoman govern- 
mental institutions to include representatives of 
the people as a matter of system. In 1261/1845, there 
was even an experiment—clearly following an Egyp- 
tian model—with the convening of a consultative 
assembly in Istanbul, to which each province of 
the empire was to send two delegates. The Istanbul 
assembly of 1845 had no sequel in the years imme- 
diately following, but the local administrative coun- 
cils became permanent fixtures. Since they exercised 
not only administrative functions, but also local 
responsibility for cases tried under the new legislation 
of the Tangimát, they also represented the starting- 
point of an important organisational development 
of a different kind: the emergence of what eventually 
became the distinct system of nigámiyye courts 
[sce maikama, 2. The Ottoman Empire excluding 
Egypt. ii, The Reform era}. Even es the nipdmiyye 
courts became separate from the local administrative 
councils, they retained marks of their origins in 
being known, until the 1860s, as medjlis or diwan, 
rather than mahkeme (Dustar', i, 610-12, 615-18; 
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Heidborn, i, 226 n. 57), and in continuing until the 
‘end to be collegial bodies. 

Tn terms of elaboration of the underlying organi- 
sational form, the most important of the organisa- 
tional progeny of the Ottoman medjlis-i shard 
was the Ottoman parliament. The link to the earlier 
councils appears both in the Ottoman name for the 
parliament, medifis-i Swmiirat (see mapguis. 4 A. In 
the Middle East and North Africa, section i] and in 
the adoption, which Shantzade had anticipated, of 
the concepts of shard and meskweret to refer to par- 
lismentary government. The parliament also repre- 
sented the ultimate extension among the Ottomans 
of the representative principle first introduced in the 
local administrative councils. In this sense, whatever 
the shortcomings of the Ottoman parliaments, their 
emergence indicates the extent to which the scope 
of political participation, or at least the demand 
for it, had continued to broaden since the convoca- 
tion of the consultative assemblies of the 18th 
century. 

Organisations like the Ottoman medilis-i shürā 
and its derivatives appeared in other Islamic politi- 
cal centres as well. In Egypt, Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha was as attached to conciliar deliberation as 
he was to the centralisation of ultimate decision- 
making. Under him, the development of conciliar i 
stitutions advanced to the point that the diwdns 
—a term referring in Egypt to administrative bu- 
reaux—were sometimes displaced by councils with 
corresponding functions (Deny, 33-4, 108), This 
happened with his civil and military councils (medj- 
lis-i sai mülkiyye, medilis-i dithdi y ye). The former 
of these was also known by designations including 
the terms medjlis-i shard or medjlis-i meshoeret 
and was in existence from 1240/1824-25 to ca. 1254/ 
1838. As with some of the Ottoman councils, the 
responsibilities of this couneil included matters of 
administrative justice (ibid., 108-9; Lane, i, 141-2). 
Muhammad Ali also had a “cabinet” referred to 
a5 the shüri-yi khdgsa (Deny, r09, 151). Beginning 
jn 1245/1829, there was an annual “general assem- 
bly”, including leading officials, together with 
provincial notables and the leading 'wlemd^, This 
assembly was known by a variety of names, such as 
medilis-i Suminai, diemyyet-i umümiyye, medilis-i. 
meghacerel (or shüri), and endiümen-i meghueret (ibid., 
110-1). There was also a “comprehensive and regular 
system of local councils", at least in Syria and 
Palestine, while they were under Egyptian control 
in the 1830s (Ma‘oz, 90; al-Shihabt, Ta?rtkh, ii, 725 
idem, Lubndn, iii, 865; Rustum, ii, 358, no. 3204). 
The local councils of Egyptian-ruled Syria max 
have provided a model for the Ottoman local ad- 
ministrative councils, Subsequently, under the 
Khedive Isma‘ll (1863-79), when Egypt acquired a 
"parliament", it was known as the madjlis shiva al- 
nuwedb. It was in fact an advisory assembly of 
delegates, most of whom were local notables. This 
assembly did not attempt to assume any more 
active role before 1879 (Deny, 15-7; Schóleh, 27-30, 
77-38, 93-4, 173-85, 188-96, 207-8, 234; see also 
mapytss. 4 A. In the Middle East and North Africa, 
sections v, Syria, xvi, Egypt. 

Kadjar Iran ‘also eventually acquired consnl- 
tative assemblies resembling, and to some degree 
inspired by, those of the Ottoman Empire. Like 
Mabmüd II before him, Nasr al-Din Shah decided in 
1858 to rule without a prime minister (adr-i a*za»). 
Instead, he appointed a six-man council of ministers, 
as well as—a year later—two advisory councils, 
a madjlis-i shūrā-yi dawlati and a larger maslahat- 
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Ahána. Both were expressly intended to give larger 
numbers of people a chance to participate in affairs 
of state (Bakhash, 4). Of these two assemblies, the 
madjlis-i ghara-ys dawlati had a membership of 
higher standing and was expected in some sense to 
make decisions, while the maslahal-khina was to do 
little more than generate ideas and recommendations. 
Much as in the earlier Ottoman medilis-i shard, 
however, the members of the councils concentrated 
‘on figuring out the shah’s wishes and expressing 
their opinions in the same terms (ibid,, 91-3). 

is not clear how long either of these two aie 
functioned; but by 1871, Nasr al-Din Shah was 
moved to reinstate the office of sadr-i aam, assign- 
ing it to Mirai Husayn Khan Mushir al-Dawla, am- 
bassador to Istanbul ca. 1859-70 and an important 
conduit for ideas acquired there (ibid., 43-9). Just 
prior to this appointment, the shah also created a 
new deliberative assembly, known as the dar al- 
shird-yi hubrd, appointing to it a number of in- 
dividuals who had served in the earlier councils, 
In 1872, Mushir al-Dawla went on to reorganise 
the ministries and set up a cabinet, the darbiri 
atzam (ibid., 93-4, 96-7). 

Over the years that fcllowed, the "cabinet" 
and the dér al-skird went through many changes, 
‘The dar al-shiird was at best an approximation of the 
Oitoman council of state (ghérd-yl dewlet). Yet it 
suffered in that both its membership and the purpose 
of the consultative processes that were supposed to 
occur in it remained ill-defined. Ten years after 
the creation of the dér al-shard, its members were 
still unclear as to whether they were empowered to 
initiate legislation. Not surprisingly, the där al- 
shfird faded into oblivion in the early 18905 (ibid., 
138, 152-65). 

Tn the Jong run, then, the development of consul- 
tative assemblies proved less extensive in Kàdiár 
iran than in the Ottoman Empire. It should be 
noted, however, that the meaning of the term 
medilis-i shūrā eventually expanded in Iran, too, 
to refer to parliamentary institutions. By the 18905, 
Mirzà Malkum Khan [g.v.] was expounding the con- 
cept of a “great national consultative assembly" 
(madjlis-i shard-yi kubrd-yi milli) in his journal 
Kaniin. This was to be a representative body with 
powers of legislation and budgetary review (ibid., 
337-39; cf. Algar, 236), The Iranian parliament 
created after tbe revolution of i906 was in fact 
known as the madjlisé shârāyimilli [see mapis. 
4 A. In the Middle East and North Africa, section i 
Iran]. 
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(C. V. Fixprev) 
MADJLISI, MuLLà MunawwaAp BÀwiR, known 
also as ‘Allama Madjlist and Madilisi-yi Thant 
(1037-1110/1627-98), an authoritative jurist, a 
most prolific hadith collector, an unprecedentedly 
influential author in the world of the Twelver 
Shi'a. He was also a distinguished expert in bibliog- 
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raphy, a well-read man in Islamic philosophy and 
mysticism, and an active authority in politics, 
social and judicial matters during the late Safawld 
period. He belonged to a distinguished clerical 
family; his father, Mubammad Tabi, mostly referred 
to as Madjlis-yi Awwal [q.0.], his ancestors as well 
as his descendants, have been mentioned among 
men of knowledge. 

Madilisl, in line with his family tradition, be- 
came "eager for learning various Islamic sciences 
and noble branches of arts right lrom ... early 
youth” (Mubammad Bakir Madjlist, Békdr al-ancidr, i, 
‘Tehran 1887, 3). He successfully studied Islamic 
subjects such as /ibh (jurisprudence), wsdl al-fibh 
(fundamentals of jurisprudence), commentary of 
the Kurân, aldm (theology), philosophy, mysti- 
cism, etc., under his father and many other professors 
such as Sayyid Ainir Sharaf al-Din al-Husaynt al- 
Shülastánt (4. 1060/1650) and Hasan €AII al-Tustart 
(d. 1075/1664); the names of eighteen of his teachers. 
and other authorities who granted him certain certi- 
ficates are given in Husayn Nari, al-Fayd al-hudsi 
fi lardiama al‘Allima al-Madjlist, Tehran 1887, 
12-15 (attached to the first volume of the old editior 
of the Bíhdr). At a certain point in life, however, 
Madilisi decided to abandon all those fields of 
knowledge which had then become popular, and to 
concentrate only on the study of prophetic traditions 
which were, in his belief, beneficial for him in the 
hereafter, though they had then a depressed market 
(käsid) (Bibār, i, 4) 

Henceforth, Madjlisi devoted the most part of 
his life not ony to lecturing on the Shi% subjects 
to the students, whose number at times exceeded 
one thousand (al-Fayd, 13-8; in this book, only 
forty-nine of them are introduced with some biblio- 
graphical information), but also to collecting the 
scattered and forgotten Shi hadiths and to com- 
piling them into various Arabic and Persian books. 
His main work in this field is the immensely volu- 
minous Arabic book Bihdr al-anedr whose outline he 
sketched out in 1070/1659 and completed its compi- 
lation ca, 1196/1694. He also wrote books in Persian, 
a number of these being translations of different 
sections of the Zihdr. His aim in writing in Persian, 
as he himself repeatedly mentioned, was to make 
the prophetic traditions easily ible to “the 
masses of believers and common Shia” who had “no 
familiarity with the Arabic language”, hoping that 
his works “may give life to the hearts and spirits 
of the dead-hearted people” (Mubammad Bakir 
Madilist, ‘Ayn al-bayat, Tehran 1952, 4). In his 
efforts, in fact, Madilist was quite successful because 
his Hakk al-yakin alone reportedly converted 
79,000 of the Syrian Sunnis to Sh{‘ sm (Mubammad 
b, Sulayman Tunakabunl, Kijaş al-‘ulamā?, Tehran 
n.d., 205). 

Madjlist had very close relations with at least 
two of the Safawld monarchs, Shih Sulaymán (d. 
1106/1694) and Sultàn Husayn (d. 1125/1713) 
In compiling his book, he received effective financ 
and other types of support from them, and in return 
he praised those rulers and dedicated several of his 
books to them, In reference, for instance, to Shih 
Sulayman, he used many phrases of a hyperbolic 
nature (Mubammad Bakic Madjlis!, Hayat al-kulab, 
i, 1869, 3; the second volume of this book is trans- 
lated into English by James L. Merrick under the 
title of The life and religion of Mohammed as con- 
tained in the Shee‘ah tradition of the. Hydl-ul-kuloob, 
Boston 1850), He used also highly eulogistic ex- 
pressions for Sultin Husayn (see, for instance, 





























Muhammad Bakir Madjlist, Z#d al-ma‘ad, 1903, 2-3). 

In 1098/1686, Madilis! was appointed as the offi- 
cial Shaykh al-Islam by Shah Sulayman. Magjlis!'s 
title was changed to Mulldbash¥ on Sultan Husayn’s 
accession to the throne in 1106/1694. While holding 
these highest, institutionalised clerical offices, 
Madilisi "personally undertook all proceedings of 
law and legal matters" (Husayn Nüri, Mustadrak al- 
wasi?il wa-mustanbat al-mosá'il, iii, Tehran 1903, 
408). He used his power and influence to suppress 
anytbing which appeared to him as heresy and infi- 
delity. He ordered the Indian idols of Igfahin to. 
be demolished in 1098/1686 (al-Fay¢, 3) and “sup- 
Pressed the agressors and transgressors who were 
adhorents of sectarianism and innovation, and were 
enemies (of the right religion], especially the heretic. 
SOfis” (Yisuf Babrinl, Lw wat al-bejrayn fi 
JLidjazàt wa-taridjim ridjál, Nadjaf n.d., 55). These 
"aggressors and transgressors" also included Zoro- 
astrians and the Sunnls (L. Lockhart, TÀe fall 
of the Safavi dynasty and the Afghan occupation of. 
Persia, Cambridge 1958, chs. 3-4, 6). 

During the last four years of his state position 
under Sultin Husayn, Madjlist was practically the 
actual ruler of Iran. With his vast power and in- 
fluence in the country, he undertook so strict a 
religious policy against the Sunnis that, in some 
authors’ opinion, it expedited the Aíghán invasion. 
of [ran in 1135/1722 (cf. inter alia Hamid Algar, 
Shitism and [ram in the eighteenth century, in T. 
(f and R. Owen (eds), Studies in eighteenth 
century Islamic history, London and Amsterdam. 
1977, 288-302, 400-3). It is interesting to note that 
Magjlisi wrote his famous Hake al-yatin when the 
execution of his anti-Sunni policy was about to 
reach its culmination. In this book, written one 
year before Madilis's death (rrro/t697), he clearly 
declared the first three Sunni caliphs, ie. Aba 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthmdn, to be hypocrites and 
unbelievers who deserved God's curse (Tehran 1968, 
154-278, 519, and passim). 

There is no doubt that the culture and tradition, 
of Twelver Shifism enjoyed aa unprecedented flor- 
escence through Madjlis!’s efforts, and the influence 
of his teachings and practices on later generations 
—common believers as well as clerical circles and 
leaders—is undeniable. One of Madiliss funda- 
mental teachings is that the Shi'a should have full 
respect for the rulers, He emphatically warns that 
anyone "who despises the kings” will suffer abase- 
ment; he says that “one who does not obey the kings, 
has not in fact obeyed God". He also reminds his 
audience that “the hearts of the kings and those of 
all mankind are in the hands of God; one must have 
regard for all tyrannical kings and other oppressors, 
and it is even compulsory to exercise dissimulation 
before them, to prevent [oneself] from their harms, 
and not to expose [oneself] to their wrath" (‘Ayn 
al-haylit, 560-7). 

Among tbe distinguished clerical leaders who, 
following Madilisi's teachings, had regard for the 
tyrannical kings by not opposing their oppressive 
rule and never despising them was Shaykh Murtada 
Ansri (d. 1281/1864) (g.v. in Suppl}, whose aloof- 
ness from state affairs seems to have been taken 
as a sign of his asceticism (Hasan Khin Shaykh 
Dianist Ansicl, Ta’rikh-i Isfahdn sa Ray va hama-yi 
djahàn, Tehran 1945). One may also mention Shaykh 
M TUM HAM pate as Aya Nadiaff (d. 
1332/1913) [g.9. in L) as a good example of 
those Shit religious leaders who followed Madilisr's 
patiern of strict religious policy by putting heavy 
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pressures upon religious minorities in Iran (cf. 
inter alia Abdul-Hadi Hairi, art. Aga Najafi, to 
appear in Encyclopaedia Iranica). It is not, there- 
fore, unexpected to see that the latter cleric made 
strenuous efforts to propagate in favour of Madilisis 
ideas by translating into Persian, summarising 
and publishing several volumes of Madjlis!'s books 
(Khanbaba Mushar, Mwallifin-i kuiub-i Capi-yvi 
farsi va ‘arabi ar aghäz-i Cop td kunan, ii, Tehran 
1961, nos. 198-203). 

Madiliss thoughts, teachings, and practices, 
however popular and influential, have not been 
secure from the criticism made by a number of Shi 
religious thinkers since Madjlisi’s time. Mir Lawhi 
[qv.] for instance, accuses him of the distortion of the 
sense of some hadiths, and suggests its reason to 
have been either ignorance or wordly interests (Mu- 
bammad Mir Lawhl, Kifayat al-muMadi fi ma*rifal 
al-Mahdi, ms., no, 1121, Faculty of Theology, Mash- 
had, 21-2), ‘Abd al-Hayy, another contemporary of 
Madjlisi, criticised him particularly over the Friday 
Prayer which Madjlist and his father had revived 
(Muhammad Bakir Kh"ánsár, Rawddt al-djanadl fi 
abwál ab*uamé? wa al-sddat, Tehran 1947, 131) 
and which ‘Abd al-Hayy, inter alios, believed that 
in the absence of the Twelfth ShI Imam should not 
be performed. He also criticised Madjlis! because 
"he authorised every imbecile and wicked person 
to transmit fadith on Madjlisi’s authority” (‘Abd 
al-Hayy Radawl Kashani, Hadigat al-Shia, Arabic 
ms., Madjlis Library, no. 3770, p. 110). A Persian 
$afl of the Kadjar ‘period believed that Madijlis! 
‘was inconsistent in his ideas (Muhammad MaGim 
Shiázi MaSüm ‘AIT Shih, Tard%ip al-babdit, i, 
Tehran 1960, 279 ff.), In reference to some of the 
hediths, quoted from Bihar, which indicate the ShIT 
Imams’ humiliation at the hands of contemporary 
caliphs, a Persian author of our time writes that 
if any person trusting Madilisi happened to read 
some of Madilis!'s writings he (or she) would cer- 
tainly lose his (or her) belief in the SHIT Im&mate, 
This author is deeply disturbed by the fact that 
the custodians of Shi*ism have been able to tolerate 
and pass in silence over these types of “terrifying 
insults" that Madilisi has reported against the in- 
fallible Shif Imams (‘All Shariati, Tashayyu%i 
‘Alawi va tashayyu’-i Safawt, Tehran 1971, 189-99). 

Since the late 19th century, Iran has experienced 
a number of anti-government movements, all of 
which were led by the clerical leaders. The ‘ulama’s 
active participation in the Persian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906-11/1324-9 (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, 
ShiSism and constitutionalism in Iran: a study of the 
role played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian 
politics, Leiden 1977) and their unquestionable 
leadership in the Islamic Revolution of 1979 (Hamid 
Rübäni, Barrasi va taplili az nahdat-i Imdm Khumayni 
dar Tran, Kum 1979) were certainly in sharp con- 
tradiction with Madilisi's teachings. Although the 
*uamá' rose against the political establishments 
in these revolutioas, they seem in reality, one may 
say, to have revolted against the legitimacy of many 
of the legacies of Madilist. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive and critical 
study of Madjlisi's life and work seems to have 
been yet undertaken. The most informative avail- 
sble biography of Madili is aL-Fayd, written 
in 132/1854 and mainly based on Abmad b, Mu- 
bammad ‘AI Bibbaháni's work still in manuscript 
entitled Mirat al-abwal-i djahän namā, Persian 
ms, Madilis Library, no. ss51; this valuable, 
original book, written between 1210/1796 and 
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1225/1810, is skilfully outlined in Abdo! Hossein 
Haeri, Fihvist-i kitübhhàma-yi madjlisi shard 
yi milli, xvii, Tehran 1969, 6-19. Magjlis!'s own 
books may well be rated as the best sources of 
information concerning his thought as well as 
his links with the Safawid monarchs. Over 50 
Fersian books are ascribed to Madjlisi, and 13 
Arabic books ate also listed under his name, all 
in al-Fay¢, 6-9. MadjlisPs major work is the 
Bihar, wl was first published in twenty-five 
large volumes in Tehran in 1305-15/1887-97, and 
a new edition of it has recently appeared in rro 
volumes (Tehran 1956-72). This edition, however 
readable, finely printed and handily accessible, 
is not only devoid of any notably valuable edi- 
l work, but since no pagination of the old 
edition is given in the new edition, the researcher 
has to face certain difficulties in collating the 
references to and quotations from the old edition 
with the new one. An extremely useful alphabeti- 
cally-arranged guide to the Bihdr is *Abbàs Kum- 
mi's Safina albihür wa-madinat al-kikam wa 
"-dthár, iii, 1945, but its abbreviation systems 
apply only to the old edition. Some of Madjlist’s 
books have been translated into other Islamic 
languages; many of his books have also been 
published, but only forty-five of them are listed 
in Mushir, Mwaliifin, ii, nos. 23-42. 

In addition to the sources introduced above, 
see also Muhammad Hurr al-‘Amill, A mal al-dmil, 
i-i, Baghdád r965; Muhammad b. ‘All Ardabil, 
Diimit alruwdl, iii, Tehran(?] 1952; E. G. 
Browne, LHP, iv; C, de Bruyn, Travels into Mus- 
covy, Persia and part of the East Indies, i- 
London t737; Sayyid Nimat Allāh Djazā’iri, al- 
Amir al-nu'miniyya, iv, Tabriz 1962; “Abd al- 
Karim Diazl, Ridjdl-i Isfahdn yd tadhkirat al- 
kubür, 1949; D. M. Donaldson, The Shite reli- 
gion, London 1933; Abbé Martin Gaudereau, Reia- 
tion de la mort de Schah Soliman roy de Perse 
ei du couronnement de Sulian Ussain son fils, 
avec plusieurs particularités touchant l'état present 
des affaires de la Perse, Paris 1965; Mubammad 
SAI Kashmir, Nudjüm alsamd* fi tarddjim 
al-Suland?, Kum 1974; *Abd al-Husayn al-Husaynt 
al-Khatanabadi, Wakáyi* al-sínim wa 'Lacwdm, 
Tehran 1973; «Abbás Kummi, Hadiyyat al-akbáb 
fi dhihr alwaérüftm bi "LAund wa 'halkāb wa 
"L-ansáb, Tehran 1950; idem, FauPid al-radatiyya 
fi ahwal *ulamá? al-madhhab al-dja*fariyya, 
Tehran 1948; Muhammad Bakir Madjlis!, Mahdi- 
saw Gd, tr. CAII Dawwánl, Tehran 1971 (transla- 
tor's introd.); Muhammad SAJI Mudarris Tabrizi, 
Rayhdnat al-adab fi tarédjim ai-mavrafin bi 
"-hunya aw al-labab, iti, Tehran 1950; l*djig 
Husayn al-NisibGrl al-Kantirl, Kaghf al-budiud 
16a "Lastár ‘an asm? al-hutub wa 'Lasfir, Calcutta 
19:2; Karl Heinz Pampus, Die theologische Ensy- 
Mopádie Bikür alamwár des Muhammad Bagir 
Majlisi, cin Beitrag sur Literaturgeschichte der 
Sia im der Safawidenseit, diss, Bonn 1970; 
Walfkuli Shámià, Kígas al- Khákáni, photographed. 
ms., Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, no. 69; 
Tadhkirat al-mulak, Tehran 1953; Mubammad 
Mubsin Aghi Buzurg Tihrinl, al-Dharia id 
lajámif al-Shia, Tehran and Nadjaf, r936- — , 
in over twenty volumes. 

(Asput-Haot Hart) 
MADJLISI-YI AWWAL, Musammap  tast 
(1003-20/1594-1659), à prominent Sbi*I religious 
leader and author of the Safawid period, 
Originally, he was on his mother’s side from 
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Djabal “Amil (southern Lebanon) because, according 
to his son Mubammad Bakir Magjlist [g.v.], Darwish 
Muhammad b. Hasan al-Amill, a great muditahid 
of Djabal ‘Amil, was his maternal grandfather 
(Mubammad b, ‘AI Ardabili, Djami® al-ruwdt, ji, 
Tehran n.d., 551); the latter was also called Natanzi 
from his stay in Natanz, north of Isfahan, for a 
certain period of time (Mubsin al-Amin al-Husayni 
alAmill, A‘yén al-Shi‘a, xxx, Damascus 1949, 
3713). Mubammad Bakir Kh*ánsád [q.v] has 
held that Madjlist-yi Awwal's place of origin also 
on his father's side was Diabal ‘Amil because Shaykh 
‘abd Allah b, Djabir, a mudjtahid from the same 
region, was his paternal cousin, This view, however 
logical and acceptable, seems difficult to combine 
with the fact that Madllisyi Awwal's son and 
great grandson claimed descent from Abü Nu'aym 
Abmad b. ‘Abd Allah of Isfahin (d, 430/1038) 
(Rawdat al-djannat fi abed! ai-‘ulamd? wa 'Isadat, 
Tehran 1947, 74:5, 130; see also Ndma-yi danishwa- 
sān-i násiri dar sharh-i hál-( shighsad iam az dámigh- 
mandán-i nàmi, vii, Kum n.d., 1-21), At any rate, 
he himself was born in Ardastin, north-east of 
Isfahan, and brought up and lived in Isfahan (Wall 
kuli Shámlü, Késas al-Khakéni, photographed ms. 
no, 69, Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, 370); and 
owing to the above-mentioned personal and familial 
background, he sometimes called himself 
Igfahanf al-Natanzt al-Amill” (Mubammad Taki 
Madilis, Lewdmi^i sdhibiràni, i, Tehran 1915, 
363). 

Having been born into such clerically distinguished 
family, he began his religious education very early 
in life. He himself writes that at the age of four 
he knew about God, prayers, paradise and hell, 
and used to preach to children according to the 
verses of the Kuran and passages of the hadiths 
which his father had taught him (Madilisl-yi Awwal, 
Lawámi*, new edition, Tehran nd, i, 903). He 
studied with remarkable steadiness under 2 number 
of teachers, including Baha? al-Din al-Amill and 
‘Abd Allah b. Husayn Shoshterl. He writes, at 
the age of sixty: "I spent over fifty years of my 
life in doing research on the traditions of the Prophet. 
[Muhammad] and on those of the infallible Imams 
+++ First of all, I read the ordinary books written 
on theology (kalém), fundamentals of Islamic 
jurisprudence (upii), and jurisprudence (fih); 
Secondly, I studied whatever [works] our Twelver 
tulamā’ and others had compiled" (Muhammad «Ali. 
Kashmirl, Nudjdm al-samd? fi tarddjim al-‘ulamd, 
Kum 1974, 6). Madilist-yi Awwal seems to have 
begun to be exceptionally prolific towards the end of 
that filty-year period, because he wrote his volumi- 
nous work Rawgat al-mutlaġin within approximate- 
ly two years, ie. from ca. 1063/1652 to 1064/1653 
(Nudjdm, 63; cf. also Mubammad Tak! Madilist, Rew- 
dat al-muttabin fi shark man ld yahdurich al-fakth, 
1973, i, 1-5; this book is being published in many 
volumes, the twelfth of which appeared in 1979), 
and translated a substantial portion of it into 
Persian during the years 1065/1654-1066/1655 
(Lawamai*, i, 363, and ii, Tehran 1905, 409). 

Madjlisl-yi Awwal has been recognised as one of 
the outstanding Shit mudjtahids who, after the 
accession of the Safawlds to power, began to prom- 
wigate the ShIT hadiths, especially in the Persian 
language. He in fact enjoyed good relations with 
the Safawid monarchs, In some of his own writings, 
Madilist-yi Awwal describes a dream he saw while 
visiting the shrine city of Nadjaf. He tells us that 
in his dream ‘All b, AbI Talib urged his immediate 
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return to Isfahan in order to prevent the confu- 
sions which Al toid him would follow the death of 
Shah ‘Abbi I (1035/1628). MadilisI-yi Awal, there- 
fore, returned to Isfahan a few months earlier than. 
originally planned; the dream was told by one of 
his friends to Shah ‘Abbis's heir to the throne, 
Süm Mirzà (later Sháh Saff) (Kh *ánsári, Rawat, 132) 
and must have played a role in the strengthening 
of his ties to Shah Saif (d. 1052/1642). The ex- 
tent of Madjlisi-yi Awwal's intimate friendship 
with another Safawid monarch, Shah ‘Abbas IT (d. 
1077/1666), can be seen by the fact that, upon 
the latter's request, he translated his Arabic com- 
mentary on Ibn Bábuwayh's Man là yabdurah al- 
fakih into Persian. The Arabic title of the book is 
Rawdat al-muttakin (The garden of the pious") 
which addresses itself to the people of piety, whereas 
Madilist-yi Awwal not only dedicated the Persian 
version, with a great deal of highly eulogistic ex- 
pressions, to the Shah, but he also changed its title 
to Lawümi*i sdkibkirüni ("The shimmerings of 
the invincible and just king"), a title that does not 
honestly represent the contents of the book written. 
on the SHIT hadiths (Lawimit, new edition, i, 4-r0). 
Madilisi-yi Awwal has been described by many of 
his biographers as a Safi, and a number of his 
books also attest this fact (ct. inter alia, his Tagh- 
wib al-sélikin, 1893; for a list of his other works, 
see Muhammad ‘All Mudarris Tabrizl, Rayhdnat 
al-adab fi tarddjim al-ma‘rafin bi 'Lhunya aw al- 
lakab, iij, Tehran 1950, 460-2). However, his famous 
son, Muhammad Bakir, and many other authors who 
considered Süfism as heresy, have attempted to 
exonerate him from any truly mystical ideas or 
practices, and seme of them have questioned the 
authenticity of Madjlisi-yi Awwal’s authorship of 
those mystical books which bave been ascribed to 
him (Nudiām, 39-64), Mubammad Bakir writes that 
his father had close associations with the Süffs during 
the early part of his life and that he tactically 
pretended to be a Saft in order to lead them to the 
Tight path. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he found his efforts to have been useless and hence- 
forth he openly turned against the Süfis and even 
declared them unbelievers (Muhammad Balir Nadja 
Yazdi, Skarh-i hitdb-i i%ikddal-i Islam bi balam-i 
‘Allama Madjlisi, Tehran 1975, 393-4). Mubammad 
Bakir's statement, however important and thought- 
provoking, may well be questioned by the fact that 
his father's Laudwi*, written as late as 1065-6/1654-5, 
that is to say four years before his death, contains 
many favourable references to Siifism (ef. 1-2, 38, 
44, and passim in the new edition of vol. 4; for 
an interesting discussion on this particular subject, 
consult Mubammad Mafsüm Shirzi Ma'güm ‘AIT 
Shab, Tard'ik al-hakd*ih, i, Tehran 1960, 268 f£). 
Madilist-yi Awwal's deep ties to Süfism were also 
demonstrated by the spiritual stages he was known 
to have attained and by his asceticism, which 
became proverbial. He, despite his close friendship 
with a tyrannical ruler such as Shah ‘Abbas II, 
claims to have established certain relations with 
the Shi Imams and the Prophet Muhammad, who 
gave his sanction to the path Madilis-yi Awwal was 
pursuing (Lawdmi*, new edition, i, 1-2). With regard 
to his attitude towards *AII b. Abi Tàlib, Madii 
yi Awwal points out that while paying a visit to 
the shrine of ‘Alf in Nadjaf and “becoming occupied 
with an earnest spiritual striving (mudi@hadat), 
many things which weak intellects cannot bear were 
unveiled to me (wudsha/dt) through the blessing 
of that honourable (Imam)" (‘Abbas Kummi, 
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Fawiid alradawiyya fi ahvil Culami? a-madhhab 
al-dja'fariyya, Tehran 1948, ii, 444). 

Bibliography: in addition to references 

given in the text, see MADILISE, MURAMMAD BAKIR. 


(Apput-Havi Harri) 

MADJMA‘ ILMI. 

(i) ARAB COUNTRIES. 

Madima“, pl. madjāmi“, lit. “a place of collecting, 
a place in which people collect, assemble, congregate” 
(Lane i/2, 459), became in tbe second half of the 19th 
century, as magima‘ ‘imi, a technical term for 
Academy of Science, madima* al-iugha being an 
Academy oí [Arabic] language. There is thus a close 
relationship between both kinds of madiwa', since 
ihe striving for science takes place in an Arabic 
language made capable of it. 

Whereas madjlis (9.0.] had been the current term 
in earlier Arab civilisation for [the place of] an in- 
formal literary gathering and developed the meaning 
of “council”, madima® and nadi came to be used in the 
second half of the 19th century for private academies 
and cenacles or clubs which met to discuss language 
and literature as well as other problems. The rise 
of such scientific and literary madjdmi* and nawádi 
is connected with al-Nahda al-‘arabiyya, ‘'the Arabic 
renaissance". The rise of Arabic as an official language 
in Egypt under the Khedive Isma‘l (over against 
Turkish}; its development in Lebanon, Egypt and 
elsewhere with a new style of writing, expanded 
vocabulary and simplified grammar, with transla- 
tions from western languages; the development 
of journalism with its needs to write in a clear 
and easily understandable language; the extension 
of the reading public and its social background; 
and of course the progressive modernisation of 
thought and its direction towards hitherto unknown 
subjects and problems: all these and other factors 
were posing a challenge to the classical Arabic lan- 
guage (al-‘arabiyya al-fushd). On the one hand, they 
gave new impulses for its further development; 
on the other hand, they meant a crisis for the fixed 
forms which the classical language had taken. These 
turned out to be inadequate for modern use, and 
consequently there was a threat to the language. 
The crisis had a religious aspect, inasmuch as classical 
Arabic became desacralised and demystified. This 
‘was less critical for the Christian than for the Muslim. 
Arabs, whose religious scholars, seeing Arabic as 
the language of the Kur'in, opposed such a moderni- 
sation of the language. Among Muslims, the call 
for isfak or reform in language is consequently 
parallel to that for ijldh in religion. It was, however, 
the modernisation of society itself which finally 
forced such a modernisation of language. The problem. 
of how to develop Arabic without abandoning the 
fuskà as an essential part of Arabic culture may be 
considered to have been at the basis of the foundation 
of madjami® and nawadi, which in the beginning 
were of a private nature. This implied a confrontation 
‘between what were called "progressive" and "'con- 
servative" views of tbe Arabic language. 

Firis al-Shidyak appears to have been the first 
person to suggest founding an academy for the Arabic 
language (in ca. 1870). The idea was taken up by 
others and supported and even promoted by jour- 
nalists who, for professional reasons, were in need 
of a “modera” Arabic. This call for an academy of 
language had, besides its linguistic purposes, political 
and cultural aspects. It aimed at a rehabilitation of 
Arabic and the Arabs after three and a half centuries 
of Turkish domination, and represented the redis- 








covery of a common cultural heritage and a common 
language of discourse. 1n the nahda, there was a 
clear parallel between linguistic and political aspira- 
tions, which were directed first against the Turks 
and later against the British and French. Moreover, 
an openness existed towards modem science and 
instruments of knowledge and their assimilation 
in Arab society. These aspirations, together with 
the religious aspects, gave to all discussions on 
science and language a particular acuteness. 





(1) Private madi amit 


Several private madiünsi* of language and scholar- 
ship arose as a consequence, though their existence. 
was short-lived. In Beirut, aJ-Madíma* almi 
 Shari was established in 1882 with the co-operation 
of Faris Nimr (1856-1952). In Egypt, the Institut 
d'Égypte founded by Napoleon in Alexandria in 1797 
and transferred to Cairo in 1859 stood as the model 
for different madjamé® in Cairo. Thus a madjma‘ 
existed there in 1892-3 due to the initiative of Shaykh 
ak-Sayyid Tawfik al-Dikri (1870-1933). An equally 
short existence was enjoyed by a Djum*yyat larkiyat 
al-lugha al-‘arabiyya founded by Tbrabim al-Yazidit 
(1847-1996), Diurdif Zaydan (1861-1914) and Shaykh 
Mubammad Rashid Rida (186-1935). Former 
students of the Dar al-Uldm, like Hifol Nasif 
(1855-1919) and ‘Atif Barakat Bey, founded the 
Nadt Dér al-‘Utam in 1907 with the explicit purpose 
of "Arabising" foreign words. This circle disappeared, 
as well as a similar madi which was founded by 
Fath! Zaghlal (1863-1914) around the same time, 
The same fate overcame the Ladjnat al-musialakat. 
al-‘itmigya founded by Abmad Hishmat Pasha 
when he was Minister of Education, and of which 
Abmad Zaki Pasha (1860-1934) was a prominent 
member. A madjma‘ founded by Lutfi al-Sayyid 
(3872-1963) [4.0.] in 1917 and presided over first 
by Shaykh Salim al-Bishr! (1832-1917) and then by 
Shaykh Abu "I-Fad] al-Diiziwi (1847-1927) existed 
from 1917 until 1919 with 28 members, among whom 
were a Persian, a Syrian Christian and a Jew. 
From 1921 to 1925 there existed a madima* in Cairo 
which was presided over by Idris Raghib Bek. 
Mansir Fahmi (1886-1959) and Taba Husayn (1889- 
1973) were couuted among its members. It had as 
its explicit purpose the composition of à modera 
Arabic dictionary; but this was abandoned in 1925 
because of the lack of official support. 

















(2) Officia madiámi* 

(a) Syria. On 8 uae 1919, the Arab government 
of King Faysal 1 in Damascus requested Mubammad 
Kurd ‘Ai to found and organise an Arab Academy 
which would replace the Shu‘bat diwan al-ma‘arif 
which had been founded on 2 February 1919. This 
was an off-shoot of al-shu'sa al-ald li "-tardjama wa 
'Lta*lif established some two months earlier. The 
first meeting of al-Madjma* almi al-Avabi, 
"which had been organised on the model of the 
Académie Française, took place on 3 July 1919 
in Damascus, where it was established in the Madrasa 
‘Adiliyya. Later, a section was established in Halab 
{Aleppo}. The Academy consisted at that time of eight. 
members and a president, and it administered the 
Dimi‘ Sariyya (where courses were given in Arabic) 
from 17 June 1923 until 15 March 1926. Its constitu- 
tion (nigdm asdsi) was recognised officially on 8 May 
1928 and published in vol. xii (r932) of the Madjalla 
of the Academy (pp. 765-8); its "house rules" 
mipim dákhüi) followed on the recognition of the 
constitution. Constitution and bouse rules bave 
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subsequently been amended. Administratively, the 
Academy depends on the Ministry of Education, 
but it has financial autonomy. In 1950 a fusion took 
place with the Academy of Arabic Language in 
Cairo. 

Besides the active members (‘émildn), whose 
number is fixed at present at fifteen, there are corres- 
ponding members (murdsilin) without a fixed 
number. All members and the president are eiected 
and then appointed by the head of State. Well- 
known presidents were Mubammad Kurd ‘All 
(1876-1953), ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Maghribl. (1868-1956) 
and Mustafa al-Shihabi (1893-1968). The president, 
vice-president and permanent secretary have the 
direction of the Academy, The Academy has publish- 
ed the Madjallat al-madima‘ al-“tmi al-‘arabé since 
Rabi* 11 :339/ January 1921 at first as a monthly and 
Since 1949 as a quarterly. Besides the journal, which 
has a wide scope of interests, the Academy publishes 
separate articles and text editions, In addition, it or- 
ganises lectures (muhädarāt) and sends representa- 
tives to congresses, etc, abroad. It does not publish 
special word lists as the Academy in Cairo does. The 
Academy also administers thoe Där al-Kutub al 
tArabiyya (al-Zähiriyya) founded in 1296/1878 in 
Damascus, the historical Archives and the Museum 
of Antiquities. 

Article One of the constitution of 1928 describes 
the task of the Academy (Madjalla, xii [1932], 765) 
as being to guard and perfect the Arabic language, 
and to research into the history of Syria and the 
Arabie language. The fuh and its principles are 
to be a starting point and norm, since that is the 
noble language (ugha sharifa) of the Kur'ün and 
of classical literature, and Arabie is the common 
patrimony of all Arabs. The aims of the Academy 
are more specifically: 

i. To preserve the language (al-mubdfaza ‘ald 
salamat al-tugha), in particular from the dialectal 
language, foreign orthography, archaisms and in- 
coherences; 

if, to protect the purity of the language (al- 
mubdfesa ‘alā fasdhat al-lugha) against foreign 
(daAhil) terms and style figures (adimi); and 

ii, to adapt the language to modern needs. 

Bearing these aims in mind, the Academy can be 
of assistance to authors and translators as far as 
their use of language s concerned. Unlike the Aca- 
demy in Cairo, the Academy in Damascus does 
not consider its decisions with regard to new general 
scholarly terms to be definite; they are preferences 
(tardiihat) or propositions (iktirahdt) which are sub- 
mitted to others, The articles in the Madjalia are 
published under the responsibility of their authors, 
not of the Academy. 

Most of the work of the Academy is done in com- 
mittees (lidjan), of which three have been in existence 
since the beginning: the administrative committee, 
the linguistic and literary committee (ladina lugha- 
wiyya adabiyya), and the scientific and technical 
committee (ladina Glmiyya fanniyyaj which has as 
its task the spreading of science and the arts in 
Syria. Later, more specialised committees were added: 
for general principles (al-usl al-Sémma), ior the 
dictionary (al-mu‘djam), for the journal (al-madjalla), 
for the neologisms (wad* alf; ‘arabiyya diadida), 
and for the dialects (al-lahadjat), The committees 
work in closed sessions (djalasdt khéssa), cither 
according to a plan which is fixed at the annual 
meeting of the Academy, or in response to a particu- 
lar problem. As an example of the latter, one could 
mention the project to enquire about words which 

















are not found in the great Arabic dictionaries (ai- 
Aalmát ghayr al-bamisiyya). Representatives of 
Particular professions and groups can be consulted 
by the committees. Once a year, there is an annual 
general meeting, with both closed (dialasát *amal 
Khassa) and plenary (djalasdt *amal *ámma) sessions. 
where all members meet together with notable 
figures (a-a*ydm) and men of letters (al-udaba?), 
In 1960 the name of the Madjalla became Madjallat 
madima‘ al-‘arabiyya—Madjallat al-madima* al- 
arabi sábikes. 

As to the work which has already been done, 
Rachad Hamzaoui characterises the attitude of the 
Academy as trying to maintain the status quo, while 
introducing reforms where needed. Subjects which 
have been treated include questions of orthography; 
(simplification of) grammar; and the banishing of 
dialectal Arabic. Important work has been performed. 
on modernising the Arabic vocabulary by means 
of istinbät (resurgence of pure ancient Arabic words), 
dgkihdh (derivation by means of hiyds or analogy 
conforming to given awsds or schemes), nabt (com 
position of words) and tari (borrowing from 
foreign languages), in this order of precedence. No 
definite solutions have been offered for the problems 
of orthography, grammar and dialectal Arabic. The 
fact that the fushá was taken as norm could not but. 
restrict in advance the possibilities and means of the 
modernisation of language as it was striven after. 

(b) Egypt. On the initiative of King Fwd I and 
the Senate (Madjlis al-Shwyükl), the Minister of 
Education in 1928 requested that three reports be 
submitted by Lutff al-Sayyid, Abmad Hafiz ‘Awad 
and ‘Abd alAziz al-Bishrl concerning the creation 
of an officis! Academy, and this led to its foundation 
in 1932. This was accelerated by a previous suggestion 
made by King Faysal I of Irak (1883-1933)—who 
had already established the Academy of Damasous 
in t919—presented by Nari al-Sa‘id to the Islamic 
Congress held in Jerusalem in December 1932, to 
establish an Islamic University in Jerusalem as 
well as an Academy of the Arabic Language in 
Cairo. The Madiwa* cl-lugka al-Sarabiyya al-malaki 
vas then founded independently by a royal Decree of 
14 Sha‘ban 1351/13 December 1932, when Mubam- 
mad ‘Isi Pasha was Minister of Education in the 
cabinet of Isma*il Sik! Pasha, which had been in 
power since the promulgation of the Constitution of 
22 October 193c. The text of the constitution of the 
madjma* which was promulgated was modelled on 
the Académie Francaise, dating from 1620. Its 
specific tasks included guarding the integrity of the 
Arabic language and adapting it to the needs of 
present-day life. In order to achieve these aims, 
the Academy was to compose dictionaries and 
word lists, compile a historical dictionary of the 
Arabic language, carry out studies on Arabic seman- 
tics and study modern Arabic dialects in Egypt 
and other Arab countries. The Academy was also 
to treat all those subjects which the Minister of 
Education submitted to it with the aim of developing 
the Arabic language. There would be twenty active 
members on an international basis, The first active 
members would be uominated directly by the King. 
Subsequently new members would be elected and 
then nominated by royal decree, or by decree of 
the head of state. In addition to the active members, 
there would be corresponding members. The presi- 
dent of the Academy was to be selected by the 
Minister of Education from a list of three names 
chosen by a majority of the members, and then 
nominated by decree of the head of state. 
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A royal decree of 16 Diumada 11/6 Oetober 1933 
appointed the first twenty members: ten Egyptians, 
‘among them three Azharites, one Christian and one 
Jewish scholar, five European orientalists and five 
Scholars from other Arab countries. Some opposition 
came from religious and conservative circles, and in 
particular, the presence of five orientalists on the list. 
gave rise to fervent discussions. In the press, protests. 
were made against both the methods and the results 
of the work of the »sustagirikin with regard to the 
Arab-Muslim world; they were also thought to be col- 
laborating with Christian missionaries against whose 
activities in Egypt a press campaign was carried out. 
As a result, A. J. Wensinck (1882-1939) was replaced 
as a member by E. Littmann (1875-1958). Authors 
like Mubammad Farld Wadidl (Nr al-islane, iv (1352 
A.H], 509-607) attacked Wensinck because of his 
articles on Ibrahim and the Kaba in EP (cf. OM, 
xiii [1933], 594-5). Besides orientalists, Egyptian 
scholars like Taha Husayn and ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik, 
who had opposed traditional conceptions of language, 
culture and religion, were also attacked. Seen in a 
wider perspective, attacks on orientalists reflect a 
zeal for total arabisation; though their vast know- 
ledge was recognised, they were not seen as being 
loyal to the cause of Arabic language and culture 
and Arab self-affirmation in general during the period 
concerned. Such attacks notwithstanding, within 
the Academy the European orientalists—A. Fischer 
(1865-1949), H.A.R. Gibb (1895-1971), E. Littmann 
(1875-1958), L. Massignon (1883-1962) and C. A. 
Nallino (r872-938)—worked together successfully 
with the arabophone scholars, although from 1962 
onwards non-Arabs could only be corresponding 
members of the Academy. 

‘The first session of the Afadjma* took place on t4 
Shawwal 352/30 January 1934, after which the 
“house rules” were established and the chief officials 
were chosen. Presidents were successively Muham- 
mad Tawfik RifSat Pasha from 1934 until 1944, 
Lutf al-Sayyid from 1945 until 1963, and Taba 
Husayn as his successor until 1973. Permanent 
secretaries of the Academy were Manür Fahmi 
(1889-1959) from 1934 until 1959, and Ibrahim 
Madkür (b. 1902) from 1969 onwards. The ad- 
ministration is carried out by an administrative 
director (al-murakib al-idari). After 1938, the name 
of the Academy was Madjwa* Fw'ád al-Awwal li 
"Llugka aL'arabiyya. im 1935, this was changed 
officially into Madjma‘ al-lugha alSarabiyya, AS 
a result of the Egyptian-Syrian union of 1958, the 
two Academies of Cairo and Damascus were joined 
together in 1960. Their new constitution gave internal 
autonomy, a moral personality (skaBAsiyya i‘tibiriy- 
ya) and an autonomous budget to the Academy; 
the Minister of Education, however, became then 
the supreme president (al-ra%s al-a‘la) of the Aca- 
demy. Its aims were extended toward unifying 
scientific terms in Arabic, reviving the Arab heritage 
of learning and stressing its links with the other 
cultural heritages of mankind, furthering the 
development of the language in general and in 
particular its orthography, and simplifying its 
grammar, The conclusions reached by the Academy. 
should be applied and brought into practice by the 
Ministry of Education. Later, the Minister of Culture 
became Honorary President of the Academy. 
The number of its members rose to 60: 40 Egyptians 
and zo representatives of other Arab countries. Apart 
from its committee meetings, the Madima‘ holds a 
weekly meeting for its Egyptian members and an 
annual conference which is also attended by corres- 
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ponding members from elsewhere. Whereas the first 
generation of Academicians consisted of men of a 
broad culture in language and literature, following 
generations tended to be rore specialised in pé 
ticular fields such as the sciences, mathematics, 
law, medicine, shari*a, history, geography and psy- 
chology. As a result, later decisions taken by the 
Academy could imply more radical innovations. 
Hesides the great general meetings, a madjlis al- 
madjma‘ was established to carry out the decisions 
of the Academy and to divide the work to be done 
among the committees. The two Academies of 
Cairo and Damascus received a permanent secre- 
tariat in Cairo, al-maktab al-d@im, Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Académie Frangaise is the model for 
the Egyptian Academy, there are some interesting 
differences: the Egyptian Madjmá*'s pan-Arab and 
also international character, its annual meetings, 
and its functioning as an Academy not only of 
language but also of arts and sciences make it com- 
parable to the Institut de France. Its stress on the 
fushà implies that classical Arab humanism, as 
transmitted by the pure Arabic language, should 
be conserved. 

Most of the actual work is done by special commit- 
tees: of finances (ladjnat al-máli y ya), of general prin- 
ciples (1, al-ugül al-(àmma), oí mathematics (|. al- 
riyddiyyat), of physical and chemical sciences (I. al- 
“diam al-tabiiyya wa 'LAimiyya), of biology ond 
medicine (/. Sultim al-Rayat wa 'L-fibb), of social scien- 
ces (I, alSuldim al-idjtimaSiyya), of letters and arts 
(l. al-adab wa ‘Lfuniin), of the dictionary (L al- 
muSdjam), of the dialects (I. al-lahadjai), of the 
journal (J. al-madjalla) and of the library (J. khisdnat 
al-kutub). In their sessions, specialists in various 
fields can be invited as experts whenever the Acade- 
micians are not sufficiently competent. As the number. 
of specialisations has grown, the number of commit- 
tees has increased and sub-committees have been 
founded where needed, as well as technical commit- 
tees, The committees submit annual reports to the 
President of the Academy; they should keep more- 
over records of their meetings (mahddir ai-djalasát). 
The conclusions of the committees are provisional 
until they have been presented to and adopted by 
the general meeting of the Madjma‘, Members can 
publish their work outside the responsibility of 
their committee ot of the Academy; à special part 
of the Madjalla is reserved for this purpose, The 
Minister of Education has always been very much 
alert as to the consequences of the decisions taken 
by the Madjma* lor schoolbooks. 

Special mention should be made of the precious 
collection of cards (djusisdt) which have been 
prepared for the historical dictionary and for the 
dictionary of technical and scientific terms, Massig- 
non used to lay great stress on this project and the 
need for a correct organisation of the cards, but it 
took some time before the system was introduced. 
August Fischer, whose project of a historical diction- 
ary of the Arabic language was oificially accepted by 
the Academy in 1938, made some 100,000 cards of his 
private collection available, which were transported 
from Leipzig to Cairo, but were neglected after his 
death in 1949. The cards for the scientific dictionary 
and for the historical dictionary have been differently 
organised; they have been placed in rooms not 
accessible for the public, and apparently they have 
been filled out only partially. In 1948 an office of 
registration (maktab al-tasdjid) was established with. 
the task of classifying all terms accepted by the 
Academy. 
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The Academy has acted as patron for certain 
works and book publications, and it has given 
awards to certain manuscripts of quality which 
could be published as a consequence. The Academy 
has an international audience and is represented 
at international conferences dealing with the Arabic 
language. It has contributed to the organisation 
of the Union of Arab Academies and to that of the 
Arab Scientific Union. 

In its efforts to adapt the Arabic language to the 
demands and needs of modern times, it has paid at- 
tention primarily to problems of vocabulary and, 
in particular, to the creation of neologisms, Studies 
of grammar and especially of morphology serve in 
part to facilitate this work and to contribute to the 
making of modern dictionaries. Compared with this, 
studies on orthography, phonetics, dialects, syntax 
and stylistics have been less prominent. Work has 
concentrated on semantics and the grammar of the 
fuská; the more conservative members have always 
tended to defend at all costs the integrity and 
purity of the language. Members try to avoid an 
accumulation of synonyms. The rule has been 
established to prefer whenever possible one term 
to two or more if a neologism has to be made, or 
otherwise—if it is not possible to find one Arabic 
term—to proceed by means of a literal translation 
of the foreign term, Another rule is to study anything 
which could simplify Arabic writing as well as the 
rules of syntax and morphology. In particular, the 
Ministry of Education stresses the need for simpli- 
fication of grammar, The interest taken in dialect 
studies derives from the desire better to know the 
fushi, so tat a decision can be taken about the inte- 
gration of the dialectal Arabic. Attention has been 
given to the transliteration of foreign words, starting 
with geographical names. Throughout the discus- 
sions, the history of Arabic grammar, the place of 
the Kuran as a norm for the Arabic language, and 
the role of linguistic norms as such, have come up 
again and again. Although some attempts have been 
made to propose a simplification of orthography for 
the purpose of printing, problems of writing and 
orthography, like those of phonetics, have hardly 
been dealt with. Most important hos been lexico- 
graphy (al-mutdjamiyydt) and the technical proce- 
dure of composing dictionaries; this has entailed, 
besides the creation of neologisms, the evaluation 
oi data of classical lexicography. Through its dis- 
cussions since 1934 the Madjma‘ has established a 
sort of linguistic idjmá* for Arabic, though the dis- 
cussions themselves have taken place ín a non-system- 
atic way. 

In the conclusion of his study about the Madjma‘ 
al-iugha al“arabiyya, R. Hamzaoui observes two 
features by which it distinguishes itself from other 
academies. In contrast to the Academies of Damascus 
and Baghdad, it concentrates completely on the 
Arabic language, and in its decision-making it tries 
to arrive at a linguistic idma‘ of its members before 
giving any authoritative statement, As in the Acad- 
emy of Damascus, the work of the Academy of 
Cairo takes its departure from the fuşhä and aims 
to ensure a cultural and linguistic continuity from 
the beginning of Arabic literature until the present 
day. This often leads to a purist stand, seel 
defend the ‘arabiyye against encroachments by 
foreign languages, in particular modern western 
ones. This approach to the modernisation of the 
Arabic language and of Arabic culture in general 
leads to compromise solutions and the rejection of 
any radieal solutions which may be proposed. 

















Among the major publications of the Madjma* ai- 
lugha alSarabiyya are al-Mu‘djam al-wasit (2 vols., 
Cairo 1960-1) and MuSdjam alfag al-Kus?an (3 vols., 
Cairo 1953) as dictionaries; five volumes of Mabadir 
al-djalasat (1936-48), four volumes of the subsequent 
al-Bubath wa 'l-mubddardt (1959-62) as reports on the 
work being done and papers read by Academicians 
the MadimiSat al-mustalahat al-Slmiyya wa 
fanniy ya, of which eight volumes appeared between 
1959 and 1968, and specialised listings of neologisms 
created by the Academy for particular fields; 
finally, the Madiallat madima* al-lugha al-‘arabiyya 
from 1934 onward as the regular journal of the 
Academy. One special volume was published of al- 
MuSdjam al-lughawt al-ta^rikki (Harf al-hamza. ili 
abad), the project of the historical dictionary initi- 
ated by August Fischer but later abandoned (Cairo 
1387/1967, 53 pp. Two specimen volumes were 
published of the great al-Mu‘diam al-lughawt al- 
kabir meant to be an Arabic Larousse Encyclo pédique 
Harf al-kamta—ahhi (Cairo 1955, si9 pp), and 
Masddd mim karf al-hamza (Cairo 1381-2/1952 
155 pp. in typescript). Several studies on the Cairo 
Academy have been published, as is shown in the 
Bibliography below. 

(c) CIráà. The history of al-Madiwa* al-‘Timi al- 
*Irábi goes back to 1945 when a ladjnat al-talif wa 
'l-tardjama wa 'l-nashr was established in the Ministry 
of Education in order to expand the sphere of scien- 
tific activities in *Ir&k and to keep up with such 
activities in the more developed countries, Due to 
the initiative of Muhammad Rida al-Shabibt and 
his collaborators, amongst them Fadil al-Djamalt, 
al-Madima® al-‘Itmt al-‘Trakt was founded by the 
government in 1947 and organised by the Ministry 
of Education. Its aims were more far-reaching than 
those of the preceding Committee as mentioned in 
Article 2 of the Regulations of the Iraq Academy 
(no. 62, 26 November 1947): Madjaila, i (1950), o): 

(i) to maintain the purity of the Arabic Language 
and seek to adapt it to the demands of the arts and 
sciences, and of the affairs of modern Ii 

(ii) to undertake research and writing in the fields 
‘of Arabic literature, the history of the Arabs, the 
history of the peoples of “Irik, their languages, 
sciences, and civilisation; 

lii) to study the part played by the peoples of 
Islam in the propagation of Arabic culture; 

(iy) to maintain in safe-keeping rare Arabic manu- 
scripts and documents, and revive them by publishing 
them according to the latest scientific methods; and 

(v) to undertake research in the modern arts and 
sciences, encourage original writing and translation 
in these fields, and promote the spirit of scientific 
enquiry in the country. 

The Madjma* clearly wanted to provide an impetus 
to the scientific nahda in ‘Irak, as had been the pur- 
pose of the Madjma‘ in Damascus, founded after 
World War 1, for the scientific nahda in Syria. On 
25 June 1949 (no. 40), ten Articles were promulgated 
as an Amendment to the Regulations. The first 
meeting of the Madjmo* was held on xz January 
1948 and up to o June 1950, 66 sessions were held 
as well as 150 committee sessions, AL this stage, 
there were ten active members, all "Irákis. At the 
beginning of 1949, the Madima* was considered to 
be a government body, and since by law the accumu- 
lation of ministrial or parliamentary functions 
with any other state positions was forbidden, 
several members had to leave the Academy; later 
that year Faqil al-Djaméli and Matti ‘Akrawi left 
‘Iralk on official duty and had to be replaced by 
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others, though they remained honorary members of 
the Academy. At this stage also, 28 corresponding 
members were elected, both among *Irdk and among 
Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese scholars; four western 
orientalists also became corresponding members, 
A. Guillaume, H. A. R. Gibb, W. Margais and L. 
Massignon. 
The activities of the Academy in Baghdid con- 
sisted from the beginning both of purely internal 
activities and of activities directed towards the 
outside world: giving public lectures, bringing about. 
publications, allocating funds in order to support 
the publication of books and awarding prizes for 
essays on particular subjects fixed by the Academy. 
Since 1950 it has published the Madjallat al-madjma* 
al-‘ilmi al-‘irdkt on a yearly basis, to which Academ- 
icians and other scholars have contributed on a 
number of scholarly subjects, The public lectures 
organised by the Academy may be published in its 
Madjalla or separately. Fach issue also contains a 
number of book reviews. In 1950 the Academy 
was able to acquire a printing-press. In its internal 
sessions, the Academy has established a number of 
new scientific and technical terms which are publish- 
ed in part in the Madjalla and in part on separate 
lists sent to various Ministries at their request. It 
should be noted that “Irak during the early years did 
not yet possess a university, the University of Bagh- 
did being established only in 1958. Well-kaowa 
Presidents of the Academy have been Munir al-Kådī 
as from 1949 onwards, Muhammad Rida al-Shabib! 
from 1958 onwards, and ‘Abd al-Razzàk Mubyl 
al-Din since the later sixties, Yūsuf ‘Izz al-Din 
being its permanent secretary since that time. 
The Law no. 49 of 1963 introduced certain changes 
in the Regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy has continued to hold its regular 
sessions and committee meetings and also to give 
financial assistance to the publishing of books and 
to acquire books for its library as well as microfilms 
of manuscripts, In 1970 the library counted some 
25,009 books, more than 300 periodicals and some 
400 manuscripts on microfilm. It had developed 
à car&-index system, assigned prizes to winners 
of poetry festivals and participated in inter-Arab 
conferences on cultural subjects. The Academy also 
gave its opinion on cultural treaties which ‘Irak. 
was concluding with other countries. The Academy 
was liberal in giving its publications to numerous 
official institutions and personalities in the country 
and abroad; it gave assistance to students and schol- 
ars, photographed manuscripts from publie and 
private libraries. Members participated ín Committees. 
for the Protection of Monuments, for a Translation 
Programme, ete. At present the Academy has active 
members (not exceeding fifteen “IrikI scholars), 
associate members, honorary members and corres- 
ponding members, the last two categories including 
both ‘Irak and other nationalities, 

(a) Morocco. Aithough not a madjmat in the 
formal sense of the word, a similar institution in 
Rabat may be mentioned, After the first Internation 
al Congress on Arabisation held in Rabat in 1961, 
a Bureau Permanent de l'Arabisation was established 
in Rabat and recognised by the League of Arab 
States in 1968. Subsequently, this became the Bureau 
de Coordination de l'Arabisation de la Ligue des 
États Arabes à Rabat, which was integrated in the 
ALESCO (Arab League, on the pattern of a regional 
UNESCO) in r971, its definite regulations being 
established in 1973. Since 1964 this Bureau has 
published al-Lisán al-5araHi, with lists of neologisms 








and further articles of linguistic interest; it also 
publishes specialised listings of terms in particular 
fields with the Arabic, French and English equiva- 
lents, The members of the Bureau participate in 
meetings of the Academies in Damascus, Cairo and 
Baghdad. In its work on the modernisation of the 
Arabic language, the Bureau de Coordination de 
MArabisation de la Ligue des États Arabes follows 
less conservative lines than the established Acad- 
emies and appears to work more efficiently. Finally 
it should be noted that by a zakir (dahír) of 24 Shaw- 
wal 1397/8 October 1977, the king of Morocco 
created a royal academy (al-Akddimiya al-malakiy- 
ya}, which consists of 60 members, 30 of which 
have the Moroccan nationality while 30 are foreign 
correspondents. The statutes of the academy have 
been published in al-Basth al-Silmt, xxviti (1398) 
1978), 125-44. 

‘A Union of Arab Academies was founded in Cairo 
on 30 March 1957, by Decree no. 1329. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works and 
periodicals mentioned in the text): Damascus 
Academy: Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, 
L'Académie arabe de Damas el le problème de la 
modernisation de la langue arabe, Leiden 1965; 
Simt Dahan and Henri Laoust, Loewore de Paca- 
démie arabe de Damas 1921-1950, in BEO (Damas), 
xiii, 160-219; Rida Kabbala, Fihiris magjaléat al- 
madjma* al-‘ilmt al-Sarabt, Damascus 175/1956. 

Cairo Academy: Official documents of the 
Madima* al-lugha alsarabiyya: (1) Marstim ing? 
al-madjma* wa. "I-marüsim. al-mu'addila. lah wa 
‘Llika abdákhitya wa-a'dPuhu wa-lidjinudy, 
Cairo r952; (2) Kangnnhu, I@ihatuhu, hay’ätuhu, 
asdäuhu al-Amilün wa 'lmurāsilūn, khubara 
lidjin, Cairo 1961; (3) Madjmi*at al-harürit al- 
Simiyya min al-dawra alā ilā "dawra al- 
ihämina wa 'l-ishrin, Cairo 1382/1963. Studie 
L. Massignon, Les six premières sessions de P Acad- 
dmie Royale de Langue Arabe du Caire, in REI 
(1941-46), 159-69 and Opera minora ii (1963), 
649-59; Mustafa al-Shihabl, eL-Mwsfalahd! al- 
timiyya. fi "-lugha. aL^arabiyya fi "-kadim wa 
‘bhadith, Cairo x955, new revised edition 1965; 
Torihim Madkür, al-Madjma* fi thaldthin Sime, 
midthu wa-hadiruhu 1932-1932, Cairo 1383/1964; 
Mahdi ‘Alkim, Madima® al-lugha al-‘arabiyya fi 
thatathin Sam, al-madima‘iyyan, Cairo 1386/1966; 
Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoul, L'Académie de 
Langue arabe du Caire, Publications de l'Uni- 
versité de Tunis, 1975. Baghdad Academy: 
‘Abd Allah al-Djabbarl, al-Madjma* al-‘ilmt al- 
Sirah, nasWatuiu, ad@uhu, amdluku, Baghdad, 
nd. 

Rabat: Mongi Sayadi, Le Bureau de Coordina- 
Hion de l'Arabisation dans le monde arabe, thesis 
Université de Paris II, 1976. General: Mansür 
Fahmi, Tarikh al-madiémi*, in Madjallat madjma* 
al-lugha al‘arabiyya al-malaki, i (1934), 170-6; 
‘Abd al-Fattib ‘Abida, al-Madjma’ al-lughaw! 
wa. "l-madima* aLtilmi, in. al-Hilàl, xxxvi (1968), 
3059. (J. D. J. WaAnpessURO) 























(ii) Ina 

The establishment of the first Iranian language 
academy (Farhangistün-i zabdn-i Irán) resulted from 
developments representing two separate but related 
types of concerns, both stemming from the advent of 
modernisation in the early 19th century, and resulting 
in the double nature of the activities of the two acad- 
emies. These two sets of developments were: (a) the 
desire for purifying Persian from the foreign (mostly 
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Arabic) words, and (b) the need for new words created 
by the introduction of new concepts (technical and 
general). The history of the language academies and 
related events can be divided into five periods: 

(1) Historical background (up to 1921). 

(2) The immediate setting (1921-35). 

(3) The first Farkangistdn (1935-81). 

(4) Between the two Farhangistáns (1941-70). 

(s) The second Farhangisidn (1970- — ). 

(1). Historical background (wp io 192r). — Attempts 
to write in a Persian devoid of Arabic words go as 
far back as at least the 4th/1oth century. In recent. 
times, the opposition to foreign words was triggered 
by nationalism, and was strengthened by the relative. 
loss of the status of Arabie as part of the educational 
Curriculum. The first manifestation of this opposi- 
tion in recent times appeared in the roth century, 
when a number of writers and poets wrote in Farsi-yi 
sara “pure Persian”, and some of them promoted it 
through research on the subject, These efforts 
continued, and became increasingly more extensive 
as time went on. During the same century, a new. 
factor was introduced by the need for words to 
designate concepts brought in by modernisation 
in ever-increasing numbers. When the two factors 
overlapped, a three-sided debate developed: Should 
the new concepts be called (1) by their European 
names; or (2) by Arabic names (already in use in 
the Arabic-speaking countries or Ottoman Turkey, 
or to be coined in Iran itself); or (3) by native 
Persian words (existing or to be coined)? In practice, 
(x) was used most often, and (3) least often, especially 
at the earlier stages. In addition, a number of loan 
translations were introduced. 

(2) The immediate selting (1921-1935). Rid 
Shih Pahlawi took over the government in 1921, 
and became king in 1925. Because of the encourage- 
ment of nationalism by the new régime, and the em- 
phasis on the glories of ancient Iran, the debate on 
the foreign elements in Persian gained greater prom- 
inence. Opposition to loanwords grew and became 
more serious as their numbers increased. The debate 
spread to newspapers and journals, The government, 
and several of its agencies, also became involved, 
issuing public orders as wel! as interna! memoranda, 
forbidding the use of European words and names, 
and even ordering that Persian writings on store 
signs should be made more prominent than anything 
in foreign scripts. Foreign words were considered 

‘worse than a foreign army”, their use a "literary 
disaster”. The subject came up in parliamentary 
debates, and Rida Shah himself took a direct personal 
interest. 

Riga Shih launched a series of reforms, mostly in 
the outward aspects of life, and practically all 
conducive to the importation of Western objects 
and Western institutions, This resulted in a greater 
need for new words. The need for coining new terms, 
often in combination with the interest in purifica- 
tion, led to the formation of a number of groups, 
which differed in longevity, efficiency, and their 
impact on the language. The first such group seems 
to have been the Andjuman-i *IImi (Scientific 
Society), formed in the rozos. In November 1924, 
the Ministry of War, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Education, formed a group made up of several 
high-ranking officers from the Shard-yi “Äli-yi 
‘Nigém (Supreme Military Council), s well as civilians 
from both ministries, charged with coi 
terms. The words hawdpaymd “airplane”, Rkalabin 
"pilot", furadgih "airport", and others adopted by 
the group are now well-established in the language. 











There were other groups. The longest-lived and best- 
organised was the Andjumani Wadi Lughdl wa 
Isfildhat-i mi (The Committee for Coining Scien- 
tific Terms}, founded by Dr. *Isà SadIk at the Dar 
al-Mu‘allimin-i ‘Ali (National Teachers’ College), 
since renamed as Danishsard-yi ‘Alt, of which he 
had just been appointed dean, This student commi 
tee, under a faculty sponsor, adopted a constitution, 
with a set of principles and guidelines. Active 
from February-March 1933 to September-October 
1949, it adopted about 3,000 terms in all, of which 
some 400 are said to have become fully-accepted. This 
committee continued its work even after the estab- 
lishment of the first Farhangistan. 

In 1935, the Ministry of Education founded the 
 Ahádimi-yi Tibbi (Medical Academy), whose mem- 
bership was made up of a number of well-known 
physicians and scholars. The group passed a constitu- 
tion which listed ro types of activities for itself, 
including the coining of medical terms. It was this 
group which adopted the word farhangislan for 
“academy”. (Farhang, originally meaning “polite- 
", etc. and also “diction 





in tho sense of “culeure®, aud in the 19308 t replaced 
the Arabic Ma'irif in the name of the “Ministry of 
Education”. More recently, in the name of the newly- 
founded “Ministry of Culture”, it has been used 
in the sense of “culture”, and the compound Amazigk 
wa Parvarish has replaced it in the name of the 
“Ministry of Education".) 

(3) The first Farhangislān (1935-41). BY 1934, 
the efforts to purify Persian of its foreign element 
had acquired the proportions of a movement. 
Starting mostly in some periodicals, it soon spread 
to the various government offices, and to a major 
department of the Madilis. A widespread hunt was 
on for “pure” Persian words to replace many common 
Arabic words. The words were found in dictionaries 
a5 well as other sources, including the Skdh-ndma, 
Articles written in Farsi-yé sara were accompanied 
by glossaries, without which readers would have 
been at a loss, but nevertheless correspondence in 
this style was often unintelligible. Difficulties often 
arose in intra-governmental communication, since 
each person felt free to use “pure” Persian words 
which he had found, and there was little or no 
common ground among the many enthusiasts, 

Rida Shah Pahlaw! visited Turkey in 1934, where a 
movement for purifying Turkish from Arabic and 
Persian words was afoot, supported by the govern- 
ment of Kemal Atatürk, on whose order the Turkish 
Linguistic Society had been founded on 12 July 
1932 (see section s. below). Upon Ridà Sháh's 
return to Iran, approached by a number of purifica- 
tion supporters, he ordered a committee to be 
selected in the Ministry of War to adopt Persian 
equivalents for military terms. The Army Staff 
bad already adopted native Persian equivalents 
for a large number of military terms, which had been 
reported to the king and put in use. These included 
the words afsay “officer” and artish “army”, both 
now established terms (and both objectionable from 
the etymological point of view). 

The Ministry of Education, which was opposed 
to the movement, tried to subvert the new committee. 
Within a few hours after the committee's first 
meeting, Prime Minister Mubammad *AII Furüghl, 
an experienced politician and a respected scholar, 
and unsympathetic to the cause of purification, 
recruited for the task by the equally unsympathetic 
Ministry of Education, suggested to the king that 
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a group of scholars be commissioned to study the 
matter, and to prepare the way for the establishment 
of an academy (farhangisian). 

The idea of establishing a language academy was 
not entirely new, In 1903, the government decided to 
establish a Madjlis-i Ahadimi, which, however, did 
snot last long. One of its coinages was rah-i han "rail- 
a translation of French chemin de fer, now a 
well-established part of Persian vocabulary. The 
idea continued to come up from time to time, until 
Furüghl was permitted by the Shah to found an 
academy. Furüghl charged ‘Isa Sadis with preparing 
a plan for an academy. He drafted à constitution, 
based in part on that of the Académie Francaise. 
After some changes, it was approved by the Council 
of Ministeries on i9 May 1935, and sent to the 
Ministry of Education on 26 May 1935 for action. 

Article I of the constitution specifies the responsi- 
bilities of the Farhangistán in twelve items. Items t, 
2, 4-7, deal with collecting, adopting, and coining 
words. Items 8-1 concern literature. Item 12 calls 
for “inquiry into the reform of the Persian script". 
References to purification of Persian are mild, and 
almost casual: Item 2 states that the words to be 
chosen “in all domains of lif should be Persian 
"as much as possible". Item 3 states the responsi 
lities of the Farhangistan as “pruning (pirástan) from 
the Persian language] inappropriate foreign words", 

‘The Farhangistan held its first meeting on 2 June 
1935, chaired by Furüghi. Other ordinary (paywasta) 
members present included Muhammad Taki Bahir 
[gv], “AI Akbar Dihkhudà [g. in Suppl], Abu 
‘Hasan Furdghi, BadI® al-Zaman (Furüzünfár), 
Husayn Gulgulāb, ‘Alt Asghar Hikmat, Mabmid 
Hisábi, Sad Nafist, Abd al-‘Azim Karfb, Ghulam 
Ridà Rashid-Yasiml, ‘Isa Sadik, Sadik Ridazida 
Shafak, Husayn Sami, Hasan Wuthük, and others. 
Among members added jater were Ibráhim Pür- 
Dawid, ‘All Akbar Siyast, ‘Abbas Ikbal Ashtiyant, 
Mubammad Hidjazi, Mubammad Karwinl, Abmad 
Bahmanyar and Djalal al-Din Huma’l. Among 
the associate (tedbasia) members elected at various 
times were the Iranian novelist Sayyid Muhammad 
*Ali Djamilzáda, and a number of foreigners, 
cluding Professors A. Christensen (Denmark), 
Henri Massé (France), Jan Rypka (Czechoslovakia) 
and Mubammad Hasan Haykal (Egypt). 

The Farkangistán adopted its internal by-laws on 
4 August 1935, and later slightly modified them. 
Other by-laws were adopted later. The internal 
iws called for the establishment of seven co 
mittees. Although the designations of these commit 
tees, and the description of the tasks of the Farhangi 
tān found in its constitution, set down a wide variety 
of tasks for it, in practice it spent all of its time and 
energy in adopting Persian words to replace foreign 
words. 

According to its constitution, the officers of the 
Farhangistan consisted of a president, to be appointed 
by the king, and two vice-presidents and two secre- 
taries elected for two years by a majority of the 
ordinary members. The first president was Premier 
Furdghf, He resigned as premier a few months later 
and after that did not attend its meetings, In March- 
April 1936, Hasan Wuthüle succeeded him. 

Rida Shih was dissatisfied with the speed with 
which the Farhangistdn was progressing, and ordered 
it to be reorganised. This reorganisation took place 
on 28 April 1938. Several new members were added, 
and three members, including Wuthk and Dibkhudá, 
were removed. The presidency of the Farhangistdn 
‘was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 





























tion. The first president under the new system was 
SAIL Asghar Hikmat. He was succeeded by Ismail 
Mirüt three months later. Mir'àt's presidency 
lasted until September 1941. The committee structure 
also was changed. Of a total of eight committees, 
five wore charged with coining terms. The work 
of the Farhangistán was now practically restricted, 
both officially and in fact, to the coining of terms. 

Not everyone was in sympathy with the aims and 
the activities of the Farkangisidn, Indeed, its founder, 
Furdght, himself apparently became involved in it 
more to keep those whom he considered extremists 
from controlling it than to help the purification 
movement. In fact, in a public lecture he gave a few 
months after the Farhangistan began work, he tried 
to correct what he considered mistaken ideas about 
the organisation's work; e.g. the idea that it was a 
“word-manufacturing plant”, and that its raison 
d'être was “purging Persian of Arabic words com- 
pletely”. In March-April 1937, the Farhangistan 
Published an expanded version of this lecture 
under the title Piyam ba-Farhangistan [Message 
to the Farhangistáw"]. Throughout this message, he 
stressed the importance of Arabic for Persian, and 
preached moderation in the attempts to purify 
Persian, and patience in introducing new Persian 
words and reviving old ones. 

The first Farhangistán was active for little more 
than six years (though it continued to exist on paper 
until ca. 1956). During this time, it invented, revived 
and adopted over 2,400 words. These words were 
widely circulated in the press and in book form. 
The largest number of the words were technical 
terms in banking, medicine, zoology, arithmetic, 
geology, physics, botany, geometry, and govern- 
ment. In addition, it adopted Persian equivalents 
for some 200 Arabic expressions used ia Persiaa 
eg. nawsdz for djadid al-itdath "newly built". 
It also changed some place names, mostly from 
Arabic or Turkish to Persian; e.g. Mubammara was 
changed to Khurramshahr, Anzall to Pahlawi. In 
their forms, the words adopted by the Farhangistan 
fall into several categories: (a) simple words; angal 
"parasite"; (b) compounds, eg. payan-ndma (from 
án "end" + nàwa "letter") "thesis, dissertation 
(for a college ot university degree)"; (c) words made 
with affixes, e.g. dadgah (from dad “justice” + -gah, 
a suffix of place) "court"; bdsdsht (from bdr, a 
prefix comparable to the English prefix re- + dasht, 
past stem of the verb "to have") "detention". A 
few of the Farhangistin words were European loan- 
words; e.g. min “mine” from French mine, Most of 
them, however, were made up of native Persian 
elements, and can be classified in several categories: 
(a) old words revived, e.g. pisishh "physician"; 
(b) old words given new or specialised meanings, 
e.g. dáwar (originally "judge") "arbitrator", arz 
("value") "Tioreign] exchange"; (c) assignment of 
different meanings to members of a doublet (or 
triplet, etc.), ie. the different phonological forms of 
what was historically a single word, e.g. dgdhi 
"secret police”: agakt “advertisement”; (d) diffe- 
rentiation of meaning among a set of synonyms or 
near-synonyms, as in the geological terms dawr 

'epoch"; dawra "period"; dawrán "era", rüsgir 
“age”; (e) in a few instances {mostly in place names), 
fa slight change in the form of an existing word 
making it more Persian in appearance, e.g. from 
Jaranfina to karantin “quarantine”, from siyérat 
(orig. Arabic "pilgrimage") to Ziydr (an obsolete 
Persian masculine name); (f) in a few cases, Persian- 
ising the spelling of a word, mostly in place names, 
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eg. from fafin to tifan ‘storm’, from Tihrán to 
Tihran. Some Farhangistin words were loan-trans- 
lations. There were three types of these: (a) a simple 
Persian word given a new (additional) meaning on 
the model of a foreign word, e.g. camp, meaning 
"clutch" given the additional meaning of "clutch" 
of a car; (b a compound Persian word formed on 
the model of a foreign compound and given the 
meaning of that compound, e.g. nabhusi wasir 
“prime minister”, modelled on the English prime 
minister; and the river named Siyah Ab, 
Turkish Kara Sd, literally “Black Water’ 
word made with an affix in similar fashion, e.g. 
bi-ndm “limited company”, modelled on the French 
anonyme, 

Many Farkangisian words have never been 
commonly accepted; e.g. anbéra “accumulator” 
(in physics), bihindjd "normal", püskina "capsule" 
Some words, however, have clearly come into 
common use: terms dealing with governmental 
administration (including names of the various 
ministries, departments, etc.); names of cities and 
towns; and a few scientific terms, 

A number of words coined by the Farhangistan, 
presumably from native Persian elements, are 
questionable, or clearly wrong from the points of 
view of semantics, grammar or etymological history, 
as pointed out by several scholars. Thus aghkib 
“floor (of a building)” is Aramaic; Ekfuar "east" 
was used by classical writers in the sense of "west" 
as well as “east”; dastgir kardan was chosen for "'to 
capture, arrest”, its derivative dasigirt for “municipal 
assistance”, All in all, some of the words coined by 
the Farhangistén show imprecision, unfamiliarity 
with, or disregard of, Persian grammatical rules, 
especially rules of word formation, and an absence 
of consistent principles and methods. 

The Farhangistiw's words created problems for the 
people, partly because of the large numbers of new 
words introduced at short intervals, partly because 
they were not always fully explained, partly because. 
of the inherent difficulty of substituting new (and 
often unfamiliar) words for those well-established 
in the language through centuries of use. Sometimes 
the new words were misused. 

(4) Behreen the two Farhangistans (1941-70). 

During the Second World War, Rida Shah Pahlawi 
abdicated in September 1941, three weeks after Iran 
‘was occupied by the British and Russian forces. With 
the support of the powerful ruler removed, the Far- 
hangisidn lost its vigour. Its opponents now became 
active, denouncing it openly in the press. The Far- 
hangisidn reconsidered some of those of its adopted 
words to which objections had been made. The 
Ministry of Education issued a memorandum 
authorising the return to traditional mathematical 
terms which had been replaced with newly-coined 
words in school books. 

Alter the occupation, Furüght once again became 
the President of the Farhangistén in December 194r 
or January 1942. He died on 26 November 1942, and 
the presidency went to Husayn Sami‘, Adib al- 
Saltana. After his death in January-February 1954, 
no successor was appointed to the presidency. The 
Farhangistin ceased to exist even on paper, despite 
continued occasional attempts to revive it. In the 
meantime, the need for new terms grew because of 
expanding education, increased translation activity, 
ete, After a time, a number of groups were organised 
was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 
for the purpose, but most were short-lived and non- 
productive. 


























The inactivity and later disappearance of the Far- 
hangistán did not for long weaken the movement for 
purification, After Ridà Sbáh, the debate on purifica- 
tion was revived, with the opponents once again be- 
coming active and vociferous. They included ‘Abbas 
Tigbàl ÁshtiyánI and Wabid Dastgirdl, whose journals, 
Yádgir aad Armaghán respectively, published attacks 
on the Farhangistin, The major spokesman for the 
opposition was Sayyid Hasan Takizáda [p.e]. The 
chief advocate of language reform—not the same as 
purification—was Sayyid Abmad Kasraw! [q.v.], who, 
however, disagreed with the majority of the propo- 
nents of purification. Both of these men became 
active in this area during Ridà Sháh's reign. They 
exerted their greatest influence after his abdication, 
however, and for this reason it is appropriate and 
convenient to discuss them at this point. Sayyid 
Hasan Takizida was a well-known, widely respected, 
influential politician, diplomat, and scholar. In 
1935, he had attacked purification in an article 
published in the journal cf the Ministry of Education. 
His reference to "the intervention of the sword 
in the work of the pen" as being "contrary to the 
taste and dignity of Iranians" was taken as an insult. 
to the Shah, and the article was cut out of the issue 
and replaced, This paper was reprinted in 1942. 
On 24 February t948, he gave a lengthy lecture 
entitled Lusümei lifr-t Fürsl-yi fasih (“The necessity 
of preserving eloquent Persian”) at the Dánigksará- yi 
‘Ali (National Teachers’ College) in Tehran. Almost. 
three-quarters of it is given to the question of Arabic 
words in Persian. Among the points he made were 
that many Arabic words in Persian had been "natu- 
ralised"; that expulsion of Arabic loanwords was 
a "malicious attempt on the Persian language and 
Iranian nationality” and wouid impoverish the 
language; that purifying Persian would gradually 
cut off Iranians from the neighbouring Muslim, 
nations; that Arabic was an extremely rich language; 
that words for new concepts should preferably be 
borrowed from "the more familiar, easier Arabic 
words common in Egypt and Syria or ... those 
common in old Persian books". Finally, he believed 
that choice of new words should be left to writers, 
and that “legal and coercive force must not enter 

‘The major proponents of purification since the dis- 
cussion grew serious in the 19308 included Dhabib 
Bihrüz (d. 1971); Abu "I-Kásim Azàd Marágha*t (d. 
1946); and Abmad Kasrawi Tabrizi (1890-1946). 
Kasrawi was the most active of the purification 
advocates, and the most enduring. He was also the 
most relentless in ignoring the Farhangistin and its 
instructions even in its heyday during Rida Shah's 
reign. 

Kasraw! was a historian, a linguist, and a jurist. 
In the early 1930s he also became an advocate of far- 
reaching social change in all areas of culture. It was. 
in close connection with his extensive writings and. 
lectures on Iranian society and its ills that he pursued. 
language reform. Kasraw believed that, through the 
centuries, Persian had come to be a language fraught. 
with problems in all its aspects, including grammar 
and semantics, The foreign element in it was only one 
problem. On this subject, he disagreed with those who 
advocated purification on nationalistic grounds, and 
those who opposed it on religious grounds, He argued 
that each language should have its independence, and 
that its borders should not be left open indiscrimin- 
ately to foreign words, as Persian has for many 
centuries been left open to Arabie words. He believed 
that uncontrolled importation of Arabic words into 
Persian has been more responsible than anything 
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else for the current decayed state of Persian—both 
its vocabulary and its grammar; and this decadence 
has harmful psychological effects on the speakers 
of Persian. On the Arabic words in Persian, he 
believed that those Arabic words that were common 
in Persian, and for which no native Persian equiva- 
lents existed any longer should be retained; that, 
except for scientific terms, no words should be 
invented, but people's usage should be followed; 
that needed new words should be coined from Persian 
materials (by compounding and affixation); that 
Persian words selected should be correct; that they 
should be so formed as to make possible the deriva- 
tion of other words from them; that there is no 
need to find a Persian equivalent for each and every 
foreign word, since many of the latter words were 
superfluous; that each word should bave only one 
meaning; and that each meaning should always 
be expressed by the same words, thus eliminating 
synonymy. Furthermore, he repeatedly emphasised 
that the question of language reform was a scientific 
matter and that to undertake such a reform was a 
icii endeavour, requiring certain qualifico- 
Like Takisida, Kasrawi was opposed to the esta- 
blishment of an academy, He felt that language 
reform should come about through the efforts of 
writers, who should improve their styles, and thus 
provide models for the people at large. Kasrawl, 
however, would permit the establishment of an 
organisation for coining and selecting scientific 
and technical terms. 

(S) The second Párhanpistám (1070- — ). Kas- 
raw! was assassinated in March 1946. For the next 
twenty years or so, there was a virtual luli in the 
debate on language purification and reform. The 
first break in the lull was a lecture by Dr. Muhammad 
Mukaddam of the University of Tehran in December 
1963, and an interview with him published in 1966, 
Mukaddam believed that Persian was poor in techno- 
logica] and scientific terminology, but was fully 
equipped to meet its needs; that Persians should not, 
as was frequently suggested, confine themselves 
to the language of their literary classics; that, 
contrary to the suggestion made by many, full use 
of analogy should be made in the coining of words; 
that Persian's own resources should be used for 
the purpose; that the otherwise very simple Fersian 
language has become confused by the Arabic forms 
in it, resulting in numerous mistakes made even 
by university students; and thai, again contrary 
to the claim of many, coining new words from 
Persian resources would not cut off Iranians from 
other speakers of Persian, since no one was advocating. 
the replacing of Arabic words with Persian in the 
writings of the past—that, in fact, the other Persian- 
speaking peoples should welcome the new terms 
which Iranians would be making available to them, 

Soon, discussions of language reform began to ap- 
pear in the daily press (e.g. Kayhán), and in journals, 
such as Wahid, Yaghma and Taldsh, In 1970, the 
Ministry of Culture and Art sponsored a conference 
for discussing the Persian language, held on October 
28-30, in Tehran. At the opening session, a message 
was read from Mubammad Rida Shah Pablawl, in 
which he announced that he had already approved 
the constitution of the Imperial Foundation for the 
Farkangistans of Iran, which was to be established. 
He said that the constitution provided for a Far- 
hawgistan-i saban-i Trdn (“Language Academy of 
Tran”), On the last day of the conference, the 
Minister of Culture and Art presented the members 








of that Parhangisidn to the Shah: Dr, Sadik Ridäzäda 
Shafak, Husayn Gulgulab, Dr, Mahmud Hisabi, 
Dr. ‘Isa Sadi, Dhabth Bihraz, Djamal Rida, 
Muhammad Mukaddam, Yabyà Mahyác-Nawwabl, 
Mustafá Mukarrabi, Marshal ‘Alt Karimia and 
Sádik Kiy&, who was appointed president of the 
body by imperial order. 

In his message, the Shah referred to the old Far- 
hangistén and to the new one as an expansion of the 
old one. Four members of the new one (Gulgulab, 
Sadik, Hisdb! and Shafak) had been members of the 
old one also. Another member, Bihrüz, had served on. 
one of its committees. President Kiya had for many 
years been a collaborator with Mukaddam in lan- 
guage-reform activities. 

The new Farhangistán differed from the old one in 
that it was to be one of several such organisations. 
The Farkangislän-i Hunar wa Adab (“Academy of 
Art and Literature”) was founded soon afterward. 
However, the Language Academy was the main 
focus, received the greatest financial support, and 
became very active, 

The new body had an elaborate organisation, con- 
sisting of a Council, made up of the ordinary mem- 
bers; four Push@hishedhs (Research Centre); a 
library; a phonetic Laborato: 
The four Puzhithighedhs were: (1) Washa-gusini 
(Adoption of words); (2) Washahd-yi Parsi (Persian 
words), which was charged with "collecting Persian 
words and showing the capabilities of this language 
in making words"; (3) Zabdnhà-yi bástáni wa miyána. 
wa guyighd-yi Trang (Old and Middle [Iranian? 
languages and Iranian dialects); and (4) Dastūr-i 
taban-i Farsi (Persian grammar). The first of these 
centres has been the most active. It began with 
13 groups, each responsible for terms in a specific 
field or fields. By the end of 1975, they had proposed 
30,000 Persian equivalents for some 15,000 foreign 
words, 

One feature of the procedure followed by these 
groups is the publication of lists of words for which 
Persian equivalents are being sought, in monographs 
entitied Pighntkad-i shumd fist? (“What do you pro- 
pose?"). These monographs are distributed world- 
wide. The proposals received were to be considered 
when deciding on new terms, which were to be 
approved by the Shah before becoming final. 

As far as their forms and etymological histories 
are concerned, the words adopted by the second Far- 
hangistdn are by and large similar to those adopted 
by the first one, Several points are worth mentioning, 
however: (1) greater and bolder use of affixation and 
compounding; (2) greater consistency among the 
various adopted words; (3) greater tendency to 
revive obsolete or archaic words unknown to the 
majority of Persian speakers; (4) formation of words 
from Middle and Old Persian bases; e.g. pardis 
“park” (ef. Mod. Pers, firdaws “paradise”, and 
English paradise, and its cognates in other European 
languages); pardia “campus” (related to the 
preceding); and (s) insistence on replacing some quite 
common words; e.g. mihrás for mdr "architect"; 
diwkhwah for dáwjalab "candidate"; farhibMári 
for farhang, drsusish-wa-parwarish for ta‘lim-wa-tar- 
biyat ‘education’; pargir for mubit and pirdmi 
“environment”; ete 























Coxetusion 


A brief comparison between the old and the new 
Farhangistdn might be useful: (1) The new one is a far 
more serious undertaking—as evidenced in its ela- 
borate organisation and procedures. (2) Its work is not 
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confined to word-making but covers the entire 
language. (3) Its members, as a group, believe in 
‘their work, while the old one was organised and at 
least ai first controlled by people (e.g. Furdght) 
mot in sympathy with language purification. (4) 
Its members and those outsiders working with them 
are professionally more highly qualified than their 
‘predecessors, in linguistics and other relevant fields 
(5) It is a more open operation, in that it consults 
‘the public, or at least the scholarly community. 
46) Its work is more systematic, and its procedures 
more elaborate. 

As for the future of the academy, and of language 
purification, it is difficult to predict after the Febru- 
ary 1979 overthrow of the monarchy by a revo- 
lution with strong religious overtones. The Far- 
hangistän is now inactive, if not in fact defunct. 
If the atmosphere prevailing during the first nine 
months of the new régime continues, any under- 
taking of his type would most likely discontinue, 
‘or at least be weakened and restricted. Under such 
conditions, the activities of any language academy 
would very likely be confined to the coining and 
adoption of technical terms, 

Bibliography: A short history of the two 
language academics ard similar organisations in 
Iran and of language reform is provided in M. A. 
Jarayery, Farhangisán: la Academia Trania de 
la Lengua, Mexico City (forthcoming), which 
contains a comprehensive bibliography. A shorter 
account, from a somewhat different perspective, 
will be found in his article The modernisation of 
Persian vocabulary and language reform in Tran 
(forthcoming). For a list of the persons writing 
in pure Persian from the earliest times, see “A. A. 
Hikmat, Pårsi-yi maghz, Tehran 1951, where 
examples of such writings are given. See also 
M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, Calcutta 
1943. Information on the various terminology 
and purification groups is found in Mubammad 
Mubit-Tabátaba?t, Nigahbant-yi cahin-i Fürsi, 
Yaghmd, xxiti (1971), 369-75; Mubsin Shamla, 
Ta'rikhi az wad^i lugkat dar Irdn, in Wahid, 
¥ (1968), 834-8; and in the Jazayery monograph 
sited above. On the committee at the Ddmish- 
sard-yi ‘Alf, see ‘Isa Sadtk, Yadgdr-i umr, Tehran 
1959-75, ii, 105 ff. The constitution and internal 
by-laws of the Farhangisian, tists of its members 
and committees, and of words adopted up to 21 
March 1942, are found in Waskahd-yi naw Ri td 
Püyiwi sdii 1939 dar Farhangistan padhirufia 
shuda ast, Tehran 1973 (repr. of the original 1942). 
A briel analysis of the words approved by the two 
Farhaniistáns is given in Jazayery's book and in 
A. Shakoor Ahsan, Modern trends im the Persian 
language, Islamabad 1976, 111-30. On the develop- 
ments between the two Farhangistims, see also 
Luzüm-i hifgei First-yi fasth, in Yadgar, vi (1948), 
1-40. On Kasraw!, see now (in addition to Bibl. in 
the article, s.v.), Niwishahd-yi Kasrawi dar 
samina-yi zadin-t Farsi, ed. Husayn Yazdāniyān, 
Tehran 1979. For an analysis of Kasrawi’s views 
on, and methods of, language reform, see Jazayery, 
Yaddiyihi-yi dar pirimün-i küghishhd we am- 
digkakd-yi Kasrewi dar tamima-yi sabim, which 
appears on pp. 11-47 of that book in lieu of an 
introduction. On the second Farhamgisán, see 
Jazayery’s monograph and article cited at the 
beginning of this bibliography, the Ashan book 
cited, and the publications of the Farhangistan 
itself. The latter include Farhangistán-i zabán-i 
Trán: hadaf, sdzman, warifa, rawish-i faaliyyat, 

















Tehran r972, and the Pishwihdd-i shuma cist 

monographs of which four were published, Tehran 

1972-6. Samples of its adopted words are found 

in Barübarhd-yi  Fürsi-yi barbMi az wighahd- 

yi dmurighi, Tehran 1974. 

(M. A. Jazavery) 
(ii) Turney 

‘There are two academies in Turkey, the Society 
for Turkish History and the Society for the Turkish 
Language, both set up on the initiative of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatirk (g.0.], who supervised their work 
closely until his death in 1938, whereupon nearly 
all his estate was divided evenly between them. Both 
during and after his lifetime, these academies 
closely followed his views on the interpretation of 
Turkish history and the reform of the Turkish lan- 
guage respectively. In brief, they maintained that 
the Turks were an ancient people, connected with 
Anatolia since the oldest times, with a language 
of their own and responsible for major contributions 
to world civilisation. The operational results of 
this approach, which the academies were expected to 
foster, were to be an increase in pride among Turks 
regarding their past and their language and the will 
again to play a role in world civilisation through 
rapid modernisation. 

The Türk Tarih Kurumu (TTK) or the "Society 
for Turkish History" had as its predecessor the Türk 
Tarihi Tetkik Heyeti or "Committee for Research 
into Turkish History", founded in 1930. In 193r, 
this was succeeded by the Türk Tarihi Tetkik Cemi- 
yeti or “Society for Research into Turkish History”, 
Whose own name was changed to Türk Tarih Kurumu 
(meaning the same) in 1935. 

The scope and goals of the TTK were to study 
the history of the Turks and of Turkey and to pub- 
lish and disseminate the results of this research. 
The following methods were suggested for attaining 
these objectives: 1, Research and investigation of 
sources relating to the history of the Turks and of 
Turkey, 2, Translation (into Turkish) and publish: 
ing of these source materials. 3. Convening of con- 
gresses for discussion of new findings and other 
scholarly topics. 4. Despatch of scholars (judivi- 
duals of groups) for investigation of documents 
which shed light upon the history of the Turks and 
of Turkey. 5. Cooperation with local and foreign 
scholarly institutions regarding the study and 
publication of relevant material 

The TTK, organised like other academies and 
learned societies throughout the world, is housed 
im its own building in Ankara, with an impressive 
library (including archival materials, por manus. 
cripts, 189 microfilms, r72 photocopies of manu. 
scripts, numerous loca! and foreign journals and 
73.166 books and offprints, by late 1979) and its 
Own printing press. It serves as the centre for the 
TTK's manifold activities, which include research, 
lectures, exhibitions and international congresses 
—convened approximately once every five years 
Since 1932-—as well as publication of the proceedings. 
of these congresses under the title Tirk tarih kon- 
gresi sunulan bildiriler (later renamed Türk tarih 
kongresi bildirileri), along with numerous other 
works. The TTK's conception of Turkish history is 
rnaximalist; one of its first publications was a four- 
volume textbook for secondary schools (lise), em- 
phasising the overall history of the Turks (and Tur- 
kic peoples) throughout Asia and their contributions 
to werld civilisation. The 347 scholarly books— 
many of which comprise several volumes—published 
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by the TTK up to late 1979 indicate the Society's 
wide-ranging interest in the history of the Turks 
and Turkey (and to a lesser extent, in world history 
as well). It has published critical editions of his- 
torical documents and other archival materials, as 
well as studies in archaeology and history, with 
emphasis on the Ottoman and Turkish periods and 
especially on Atatürk's role, although also con- 
sidering the history of art and folklore in Turkey. 
A few of these books were intended for a general 
readership. In addition to its bibliographies of 
historical research, the TTK publishes a scholarly 
quarterly, Belleten (1037- — ) and a twice-yearly 
collection of documents, Belgeler: Türk Tarih Bel- 
geler Dergisi (1964+). 

The Türk Dil Kurumu (TDK) or the “Society 
for the Turkish Language” was preceded by the Dil 
Heyeti or “Language Committee”, established in 
1929 to coordinate and advance—on a more insti- 
tutionalised level—the language reform which had 
commended one year earlier upon adoption of the 
Latin alphabet. In 1932, with the government's 
blessing, the Committee expanded and became the 
Türk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti or “Society for Research 
into the Turkish Language” whose name was 
changed in 1934 to Türk Dili Araştırma Kurumu 
(meaning the same, but very obviously displaying 
the switch from Arabic to Turkish roots). In 1936, 
its name was finally abbreviated to Türk Dil Kurumu. 

The scope and objectives of the TDK were revised 
several times. Their clearest expression may per- 
haps be found in the Society's 1943 statues: x. To 
purify the language of foreign accretions and to 
Turkify it (Mirkpelagtirmel), 2. To collect Turkish 
words used in Turkey and elsewhere and publish 
them in dictionaries of the Turkish of Turkey and 
of Turkish dialects. 3, To prepare and publish re- 
levant linguistic works along with the above diction- 
aries. 4. To examine ways and means of coining new 
words and to prepare a basic grammar of Turkish and. 
a comparative grammar of Turkish dialects. 5, To 
draw up lists of technical terms for schools and 
universities and to prepare a dictionary of such 
Turkish terms. 6. To collect and publish popular 
proverbs. 7. To investigate the Turkish language 
from its earliest times and to compare it with other 
languages, in order to prepare etymological dic- 
tionaries. 8, To study documents relating to the 
Turkish language and the development of other 
languages, with special reference to their vocabularies 
and the coining of new words. 9. To study modern 
linguistic works and to translate them into Turkish. 

The TDK, likewise organised similarly to other 
learned societies, has its own building in Ankara 
which houses its large library (about 25,000 volumes, 
150 different periodicals, 600 manuscripts, 33 micro- 
films and over 100 volumes of photocopies of 4$ 
books, in 1980) and serves as headquarters for its 
multifaceted activities in linguistic research. The 
best-known of these activities has most likely been 
the coining of new words and terms to replace those 
of Arabic or Persian origin. While many of these 
neologisms are indeed words of Turkish and Turkic 
n, some are wholly original coinages. These 
new terms were subsequently filtered into the 
school system and the press. Since the end of World 
War II, however, this process has become more 
moderate. Starting with 1932, the TDK has convened 
‘scholarly congresses once every two or three years, 
which are attended by both local and foreign linguists 
and educators. The results have been published as 
Türk Dili Kurultayı (later known as Türk Dit 
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Kuruliays). Other publications consist of 467 books 
and brochures (by July 1980) dealing with the 
following: studies and lectures on language "puri- 
fication”, new spellings, Turkish and general linguis- 
tics, Turkish dialects and proverbs, lists of new 
terms ior various areas, dictionaries of Turkish 
(including a historical "Thesaurus") and certain 
other Turkic languages (Kirghiz, Uyghur, Yakut 
and Cuvash), several biographies (of Atatürk and 
Others), literary works and sources for the Turkish 
language, bibliographies and the following perio- 
dicals: Türk Dili Arastirmalars  Yslhsfs-Belteten 
(annual, 1953- — ), Turk Dili: Türk Dili Tetkik 
Cemiyeti Bülteni, renamed Türk Dili Belleten (month- 
ly, 1933-50), superseded by Türk Dili: Aylık 
Dergi (monthly, rost- — ). 

By a law passed on rr August r953 (published in 
the Resmi Gazete, no, 18138, dated 17 August 1983), 
the Türk Tarih Kurumu and Türk Dil Kurumu, 
along with the recently founded Atatürk Kültür 
Merkezi (the Atatürk Culture Centre), have been 
united in a new, state-sponsored Academy, entitled 
Atatürk Kültür, Dil ve Tarih Yüksek Kurumu (the 
Atatürk Culture, Language and History Higher 
Organisation), located in Ankara. 

Bibliography: For the TTK see, in addition 
to its own publications: E. Z. Karal, Atatürk'ün 
tarih tezi, in Afet Inan and E. Z. Karal, eds., 
Atatürk hakkında konferanslar, Ankara 1946, 55-6; 
Inan, Türk larih kurumunun kurulusuna dair, 
in. Belleten xila2 (1947), 173-9; B. Lewis, History 
writing and national revival in Turkey, in MEA, 
iv[é-7 (June-July 1953), esp. 224ff.: Karal, 
Historiography in Turkey today, in ibid., x20 
(Oct. 1959), esp. 320ff.; B. Lewis, The emer- 
vence of modern Turkey, London 1961, 353-5; Halil 
nali, Türk larihi ve Alatürkie tarth guuru, 
in Türk Küliürü [Ankara], vii (May 1963), 6-12; 
Türk tarih kurumu, Ankara 1970; Türk tarih ku- 
rumu'nun qo. kurulu yildönümü, in Belleten, 
xxxv/r38 (1971), 3538; Afetinan, Türk larih 
kurumu 4o yaşında, in Belleten, xxxv|x40 (1971), 
51929; U, lgdemir, Cumhuriyetin 50. yinda 
Türh tarih kurumu, Ankara 1973; Zeynep Kork- 
maz, Cumhuriyet döneminde Türk dili, Ankara, 1974 
61-3; Lgdemir, Yilaren iginden; makeleler, anilar, 
incelemeler, Ankara 1976; Türk tarih kurumu ya- 
ywmlari, 1979, Ankara 1980; Karal, Alatirh ve 
devrim (konferanslar ve makaleler (1935-1978), 
Ankara 1980, 95-102; Suna Kili, Trh devrim ta- 

ihi, Istanbul 198o, 172- 

For the TDK, see, in addition to its own 
publicitations: Türk Dil Kurumu, Ana tüzüğü, 
çalişma program ve iç tüzüğü, Ankara 1943; 
Ruşen Eşref Unaydin, Türk dili tetkih cemiyeti'nin 
kuruluşundan ilk kuruliaya kadar hátiralar*, 
Ankara 1943; Uriel Heyd, Language reform in 
modern Turkey, Jerusalem 1954, 25 {f.; B. Lewis, 
The emergence of modern Turkey, London 1961, 
427-30; Dil devriminin jo yi, Ankara 1962, 79- 
102; [Tahsin Banguoglu et alii], Dilde óses- 
menin smir: ne olmalidir? Ankara 1962; Ahmet 
Temir, Turk ail kurumunda aksiyon ve bilim isi, 
im Türk Kültürü, vith (June 1963), 11-14; idem, 
Türk dil kurumu tüzüğü üzerine düşünceler, in 
ibid., ix (July 1953), 4-11. C. E. Bosworth, Lan- 
guage reform and nationalism in modern Turkey, 
in MW ly/z (April 1965), esp. 120-4; Emin Oz- 
demir, Dil devrimimis, Ankara 1969, 43 fi; Türk 
dil kurumunun 40 yil, Ankara 1972; Türk dil ku- 
rumu kol çalişmalari (r932-1972), Ankara 1972; 
Vecihe Hatiboğlu, Cumhuriyetin ellinci yilinda 
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Ankara 1973, 29 ff.; 
Zeynep Korkmaz, Cumhuriye! döneminde Türk 
dili, 6346; A. N. Kononov, Oé'erk istorii isu- 
Peniya Tur'eishogo yastha, Leningrad 1976, 71 {f.; 
F. K. Timurtas, Térhgemis ve wydurmactish, 
Istanbul 1977, 173-219; Türk Dil Kurumu yaym- 
lars, 1932-1979, Ankara 1979; Suna Kili, Tërh 
devrim tarihi, Istanbul 1980, 174 





(J. M, Laxpau) 


(iv) Inora. 


Under the auspices of the Muslim University, Ali- 
garh, and in imitation of the Academies of Damascus, 
Cairo and Baghdad, the al-Madjma' al-"Iimi al-Hindi 
was founded in 1396/1976, aiming mainly at expand- 
ing knowledge of Arabic in India; furthering studics 
on the literature, history, sciences and civilisation. 
of the Arabs; publishing valuable manuscripts; 
publicising the work of Indian scholars; and stimu- 
lating the intellectual spirit of the country. 

The Academy comprises twelve active members 
(‘amildn) of Indian nationality, 28 corresponding 
members (muedmilan) representing the Arabophone 
countries (Syria, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Pale- 
stine [sic], Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco and Kuwayt) 
and 15 other corresponding members chosen from 
the Arabists of Iran, Pakistan, USSR, Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Hungary, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

It publishes twice-yearly a journal, Madjallat al- 
Madjmat al-LIrni al-Hindi, whose first issue, dated 
1396/1376, appeared at the end of 1978 (sce the review 
in Hamdard Islamicus, iif: [Karachi 1979), 105-13). 

(Ep.) 

MADJNON (A.), pl. madjanin, possessed, mad, 
the passive participle of dianna, "to cover, 
', passive, diunna, “to be possessed, mad, 








Its meaning and usage have been closely related 
to belief in the Djinn (q.v.]. In pre-Islamic Arabia, 
soothsayers were believed to have received messages, 
from the gjin» during ecstatic experiences, after 
which they delivered oracles in short, enigmatic 
verses of rhymed prose called sadj* (see KAuIN), and 
poets were believed to have been inspired by their 
individual djinn, similar to the Greek idea of Muses 
[see SHA‘IR]. Soothsayers and poets were both said 
to be madjntn, literally “djinn-possessed" or “in- 
spired by the djinn”, The term madjnün occurs eleven. 
times in the Kur'àn, vhere its exact, original meaning 
is not certain, but its usage is significant for the 
later history of the term. It refers explicitly to 
Mubammad seven times and probably alludes to him 
in the other contexts, where episodes ia his life seem, 
to be projected into stories about Moses (XXVI, 27, 
LI, 39) and Noah (LIV, 9) and into the general state- 
ment that each of God's Messengers was accused of 
being a sorcerer (sdBir) or madínün (LI, 52). In 
four of the seven contexts where madindn refers 
explicitly to Mubammad, it occurs in accusations 
against the Prophet quoted from his opponeats: 
“O thou upon whom the Reminder has been sent 
down, thou art madínün" (X, 6); "Shall we abandon 
our gods on account of a poet (shd*ir) madjnün?" 
(XXXVII, 36); "They turned from him (ie. Mu- 
hammad] and said, 'One who is tutored, madinün' "" 
(XLIV, 14); "When they hear the Reminder they 
say, 'Surely he is madinūn'” (LXVIII, 51). In 
the other three contexts God responds to these ac- 
cusations, assuring Mubammad and his companions: 
“Thou art neither a soothsayer (Adin) nor madinün" 
[LIL 29); “Thou, by the bounty of thy Lord, art not 


















madjnün"" (LXVIII, 2); and “Your comrade is not 
‘madiniin" (LXXXI, 22). In the Kuran the term 
»nadjnün, always in the singular, functions sometimes 
as an adjective and sometimes as a noun. It occurs 
only in Meccan passages, only in the context of 
accusations made against Mubammad by his oppo- 
nents (and against earlier Messengers by theirs), 
and only in contexts involving the question of the 
source and process of revelation. The primary 
meaning of madindm in the Kuan seems to be 
“djinn-possessed/a diinn-possessed person (like the 
ancient Arabian soothsayer)” or “inspired by the 
diinn/a person inspired by the djinn (like the Arabian 
poet)". Mubammad's opponents ín Mecca, seeing 
the similarity between the form of his messages 
and the sadj® oracles of the soothsayers, argued 
that his messages were not revealed by God but 
were inspired by the djin». In response to this charge, 
the Kurān develops some interesting counter- 
arguments. Identifying the alleged djinn inspirers 
as “satans” (ghayafin), the Kur’ān states in LXXXI, 
25, that Mubammad's messages are "not the speech of 
a pelted satan (skayfán radfim)", and XXVI, 210-12 
adds: “The satans have not brought it down. Tt would 
not suit them, nor are they able. Indeed, they have 
been removed far from [even a chance of] hearing it.” 
These two passages allude to the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth, the Kur’ānic versions of which 
deny that djinn or satans (both terms occur in these 
sccounts) are able to obtain messages from the Heav- 
enly Council to bring down to man. When they try to 
eavesdrop at the gates of heaven they are pelted and 
driven away with flaming stars (see XV, 16-18, 
XXXVII, 6-ro, LXVII, 5 and LXXII, 8-11). On 
this myth, see Ibn Hisham, 130, tr. Guillaume, 90; 
T. A. Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, Leipzig 1928, 30-1; and for hadith references, 
Wensinck, Handbook, $9. Another Kupàaic argu- 
ment against the accusation that Mubammad was 
madinan involves two accounts in which it is re- 
ported that djinn overheard him reciting the Kur'án 
and became believers (XLVI, 29-32, LXXIL, rff.), 
That is, Mubammad did not get his messages from 
the djinn; they received the Kur'án from him (see 
Ibn Hisbám, 28r, tr. Guillaume, 193f, and for 
hadith references, Wensinck, Handbook, 59 t). 
Whether »adj&ün had secondary meanings in the 
Kur'ân for Muhammad and his contemporaries is 
difficult to say. In his English translation of the 
madiniin passages, Richard Bell (The Qur’én, Edin- 
burg 1937-9) sometimes renders this term as "mad", 
and "'madman" (see, e.g, XXVI, 27 [v. 26 
in Bell), XXXVII, 36 [v. 35 in Bell), and LI, 39), 
thus giving the term some of the various meanings 
it has in later usage. In the Kuran, madness is 
associated with “satans”, in accordance with the 
ancient Semitic concept of demon-possession (see 
VI, 71), and, since evil or mischievous djinn are 
identified in the Ķu’ān as satans, it is possible 
that madjnan had this connotation for Mubammad 
and his contemporaries. But the madiniin contexts 
argue against this interpretation since they never 
respond to the accusation that Mubammad was 
madjnin by defending his sanity, but always by 
affirming that the revelation came from God and 
not from the djinn or satans, The classical commen- 
tators on the Kurin offer little assistance on this 
question, usually failing to explain the term alto- 
gether, Where al-Baydiwi does explain madindn 
he interprets it as “inspired by the djinn” (e.g. 
in his comments on LI, 39), or he at least connects 
it with the process of revelation (e.g. in his com- 
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ments on XV, 6 and LXVIII, 2). An analysis of 
cognate expressions in the Kur’an also offers littl 
new understanding of the concept madjndn. In late 
Meccan and early Medinan contexts, madjwün was 
replaced by the expression biki djinnai™ (see VII, 
184, XXIII, 25, 70, and XXXIV, 8, 46). This change 
of terms conid be interpreted as a change or develop- 
ment of ideas within the Kurân, but this possibility 
is unlikely since the two expressions seem to be 
synonymous (cL, ep, mā páhibukum bi-madinün, 
in LXXXI, 22, and má bi-sdhibikum min djinnatin, 
in XXXIV, 46). In contexts where sadíntn functions. 
as a noun (eg. XLIV, 14, LI, 39, $2, and LIV, 9), 
its meaning seems to be identical with the expression 
radjul»s bi-hi djinnate in XXIII, 25, e. both seem 
to mean "a diinn-possessed person”. Where al- 
Baydawi explains bi-hi dfinnaten (e.g. in XXIIL, 25) 
he simply gives the synonym djunüw, which has 
the same range of meanings (cf. al-Zamakhsharl 
on the same verse). 

‘One striking fact about the history of the usage of 
madjntin is that Muslims adopted the concept 
and gave it widespread currency, assuming it 10 be 
Islamic because it occurs in the Kur'àn, whereas in 
fact the term never occurs in the Kur'an as an Islamic 
concept, but always as an idea of Mubammad's 
Meccan opponents that is simply quoted and re- 
sponded to there. (The frequency of occurrence of 
this pre-Islamic concept in the Kurn might be 
explained by the fact that in all cases except the 
Noah context it serves as a rhyme-word, and was 
thus a convenient term to use in contexts involving 
accusations made against Mubammad by his Meccan 
opponents and in contexts involving affinities 
between Mubammad’s situation and that of earlier 
prophets.) Meccan parts of the Kuran frequently 
reflect pre-Islamic Arabian concepts, such as belief 
in the existence of djinn and deities other than 
Allah. When the Islamic world-view developed 
within the Kur'in, and when required Islamic beliefs. 
and practices were introduced in a series of late 
Meccan and early Medinan credal statements, some of 
these pre-Islamic concepts, such as belief in the 
existence of deities other than Allah, came to be 
explicitly rejected, while others, such as madinün and. 
belief in the existence of the djinn, simply ceased 
to be mentioned ín latter parts of the Kur'ün (see 
A. T. Welch, Allah and other supernatural beings: the 
emergence of the Quranic doctrine of tawhid, in Jnal. 
of the American Academy of Religion, xlvii/ (1979), 
733-53). Still, the concept madjnün, along with magic, 
sorcery, soothsaying and other related phenomena 
that were a vital part of the Arabian world-view of 
Mubammad's time, became part of popular Islamic 
belief and practice, and these bave remained so in 
modern times (see èg., E. W. Lane, Manners and cus- 
toms of the modern Egyptians, London 1836, chs. x-xii; 
E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord, 
Algiers 1909; D. B. Macdonald, The religions attitude 
and life in Islam, Chicago 1912, lectures 1-5; E. A. 
Westermarck, Ritual and belief in Morocco, London 
1926, i, chs. iv-xi; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
Leiden r931, 99-103). The concept madinün occurs 
occasionally in the classical literature, with the same 
literal meaning as in the Kuran. In the hadith 
literature, see al-Bukharl, Sakih, Iisdm, 16; 
Muslim, Sahih, Dfum‘a, 45, and Hudad, 22; and 
J. Robson, Mishkat al-masabih, Lahore 1965-6, 
515, 1260 f. Al-Tabarl records an account in which 
Mubammad is reported as saying he feared he had 
Decome either a poet or a diinn-possessed person 
(madjnan), but then Gabriel appeared to him and 











informed him that he was a prophet inspired by God 
(ToPrikh, i, 1150; tr. A. Guillaume, The life of Mu- 
hammad, London 1935, 106). For a contemporary 
defence of belief in the djinn and their influence on 
man by the al-Azhar scholar, Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Husayn, see his al-Djinn fi dhikr djami* abtwil al- 
diinn, Cairo n.d. The Islamic philosophers and a few 
Scholars such as Ibn Khaldün rejected the concept 
madjnin as related to the world of the djinn (see 
Macdonald, Religious attitude, 130 fl). In later 
usage, the association of madjnin with the djinn 
has Sometimes been lost as this term has come to 
mean simply “mad” or “insane”. 

Bibliography: Cited mostly in the article; 
in addition see the Kur'án commentaries on the 
madjntün verses; al-Raghib al-Istahanl, al-Mufra- 
dät fi gharib al-Kur'ün, Cairo n.&., 139; E. W. 
Lane, Am Arabic-English lexicon, i[2, 462; and, 
for additional hadiths containing the term madinün, 
A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la 
tradition Musulmane, i, Leiden 1936, 374- 

(A. T. WELCH) 

MADJNON LAYLA, "the Madman of Layla’ 

or Magintn Bani ‘Amir, the name given to tht 

hero of a romantic love story, the original 

form of which could date back as far as the second. 
half of the ist/7th Century. 


1. In Arabic literature 


This imaginary character (acknowledged as such 
even by some Arab critics; see A ghdni, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 6, 11) has been furnished by the ruwdt with an 
ism and with a complete genealogy; Kays b. al- 
Mulawwab b. Muzábim b. Kays b. "Udas b. Rabita 
b. Dia'da b. Ka*b b. Ràbi a b,'Àmir b. Sa afa, 
but according to the evidence, although this filia 
tion could be accepted from the starting point of 
Kays b. “Udas, the latter does not have a son named 
Muzibim (see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Diamhara, 
Tab. ror, 102, 106), Furthermore, various other 
less common names have been given to him: al- 
Bubtur b. al-Dja‘d, Mahdi b, al-Mulawwab, al-Akra* 
or Kays b. Mu'adh (4 gháni, ti, 8), Al-Diabic splits 
the character into two parts by distinguishing be- 
tween a Madinün of the Band ‘Amir and a Magjniia of 
the Band Dia‘da (Baydn, |, 385, iii, 224, iv, 22), 
where Dja‘da is a descendant of ‘Amir. As for his 
loved one, she is given the following genealogy 
Layla bint Sa‘d b. Mahdi b. Rabi'a b. al-Harlgh b. 
Ka‘b b, Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir, 

The content of the romance, insofar as it can 
‘be extracted from the ancient versions, is relati- 
vely simple and commonplace. However, from the 
start, two opposing traditions have been current: 
according to one version, the two young people spent 
their youth together, tending their flocks in the 
Djabal al-Tawbad (which belonged, however, to the 
Mubárib; al-Isfahani, Biléd al-‘Arab, 182; cf. 
Yáküt, sv); according to the other, Kays meets 
Layla by chance at a gathering of women, and the 
effect on him is devastating; he kills his camel 
as a contribution to the feast, but when a certain 
Munazil arrives, the women turn their attention to 
him, and only Layla, who shares his emotion, takes 
an interest in Kays, Subsequently he asks for her 
hand in marriage, but her father has already given 
her away in marriage toa certain Ward b. Muhammad 
al-‘Uķayli, Gripped by the most violent anguish, 
Kays loses his reason and sets out to wander half- 
naked, refusing nourishment and living among wild 
animals. His father takes him on a pilgrimage to 
make him forget Layla, but his madness only inten- 
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sifies. He does, however, have moments of lucidity 
when he talks of his lady-love and composes verses 
which he recites to those curious people who have 
come to see him. Until his death, he encounters 
Layla on only one further occasion. 

Tt is difficult to establish the origin of the story. 
According to a remark in the Aghdni (ii, 7, 10], 
the initial author would be a young Umayyad 
who, under the pseudonym of Madjnün, circulated 
some stories designed to introduce verses in which 
he sang of his ill-starred love for his cousin. This 
identification is, however, isolated, and ia any 
case, the poet is anonymous, The fact that historical 
dividuals such as Nawfal b. Musàbik, governor of 
Medina in 83/702, are mentioned in the traditions 
relating to the adventures of Kays, suggests that 
the latter came into existence at about this period, 
but this is all that can be said on the subject. The 
author, or rather the authors of the verses attributed 
to this Madjaün and the introductory or explanatory 
tales, will always be unknown, and it may simply 
be supposed that ihese creations are owed to the 
desire of tbe Arabs of the North, represented by 
the ‘Amir b. Sa'gafa, to show that unhappy love 
affairs were not the prerogative of those of the 
South, the ‘Udhra in this instance, and that they 
were capable of producing the equal of a Djamil 
“Udhtt [4.0.], 

From the moment that verses and aMdr con- 
cerning fictional characters achieved normative 
status, it is not hard to imagine the role played by 
inventive narrators and rwedt whom al-Asma'i 
(in Aghäni, ii, 6) also accuses of having concocted 
this novel, which is included in a long series of 
imaginative works and fictionalised biographies 
of which the Fihrist supplies a detailed inventory 
(ed. Cairo, 425-6; cf. M. F. Ghazi, La littérature 
d'imagination, in Arabica, ivla [1957], 174-8). The 
story of Madinün and Layla, like many tales of 
the Middle Ages, has never obtained a definitive 
form. It is true that transmitters of tradition like 
Ibn Da?b, ‘(Umar b. Shabba, Ibn al-Kalbi or al- 
Zubayr b. Bakkār, must at a quite early stage 
have set down in writing the more or less numerous 
and disparate elements, but independent akhbdr 
continued to circulate orally and to be enriched 
according to the taste of the narrators, Evidence 
of this process is furnished by a study of the sources 
for the recension of the Aghani (ii, 1-78) which, 
after that of Ibn Kutayba (al-Shifr wa "Lsbw'ard", 
355-64 — ed. Shakir, ii, 545-56), is the most ancient 
and the most developed. Abu ‘I-Faradi, in order to 
bring a successful conclusion to his enterprise, 
which aspires to be a complete, if not coherent 
history, takes effective precautions to shield him- 
self from the critics by citing opinions for and 
against the historicity of the character, then com- 
bines, without regard for chronological order, a 
series of oral and written sources which have been 
inventoried by I. ¥. Kratkovskiy, in an article 
published in Russian in Leningrad in 1946 and 
translated into German by H. Ritter, in Oriens, 
vili/ (1955), 1-50 (Die Frühgeschichie der Erzählung 
von Macniin und Laila in der arabischen Literatur; 
cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 390). 

‘The story of Madjniin and Layla seems to have 
taken precedence over the majority of others of the 
same genre towards the end of the 3rdjoth century 
or the beginning of the 4th/roth; the fact that 
numerous verses taken from it were set to music, 
plus the importance attached to it by the Aghdni, 
leave no doubt that the vogue which it subsequently 














enjoyed was not an entirely new development. 

In the Arabie literature subsequent to the 4 ghani, 
the akipár of Madjnün recur in a number of works 
of adab, in particular in those which concern famous 
romances (like the Tazyim al-aswdk of Dāwùd al- 
Antakl, ed, Beirut 1972, |, 97-128), but little is 
known of independent monographs, apart from the 
Diwdn and two works which have yet to be edited; 
the Nuzhat al-musámir fi dhikr ba'd abhbar Madinin 
Bani *Amir, by Yüsuf b. al-Hasan al-Mibrad! (d. 
909/1503) and Bast al-ximi* al-musámir fi akhbar 
Madinin Bani *Amir, by Ibn Tülün (d. 953/1546). It. 
is remarkable, but not entirely unexpected, that 
the story of Madjndn wa-Layla should have inspired 
no literary work in Arabic in the Middle Ages; in 
fact, it is not until the present day that one sees 
the theme exploited by several dramatists: Ibrahim 
al-Abdab (J. M. Landau, Études sur le thédtre et 
le cinéma arabes, Paris 1965, no. 39), Sallm al- 
Bustáni (ibid., no. 161), Abü Khalll al-Kabbani (ibid., 
no. 406), whose works do not seem to have been per- 
formed, or even printed; the Rimdyat Madjnün Layla 
‘by Mubaminad Mundjl Khayr Allih, on the other 
hand, has been performed in Alexandria and publish- 
ed in 1898 (and 19047; Landau, no. 34); the most 
celebrated work in this connection is the Madjnun 
Laylé by Abmad Shawki (Landau, no. $17; tr. 
Arbery, Cairo 1933; see also R. Rubinacc in 
AIUON, vii [1957], 9-66; A. Boudot-Lamotte, 
Ahmad Sawgi, Damascus 1977, 275-82). 

It is not known whether it is necessary to place 
at the end of the 2nd/8th century, since there is 
no mention of him in the Fshrist, a certain AbQ Bakr 
al-Walibi, to whom is attributed a recension of the 
Diwàán of a-Madinün of which a considerable number 
of manuscripts exists, containing or not containing 
akhbdr (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 392-3) and which has 
been the object of some fifteen mediocre publica- 
tions and of one more scientific edition by Abmad 
Farradj in Cairo (1958). It is evident that the con- 
tent of this Diwán cannot be considered as the work 
of a single poet, especially as there has been a 
tendency, as al-Djibiz observes (in A ghdni, ii, 10), 
to attribute to Madiaàn Laylà the verses of any un- 
known poet where reference is made to à Laylá; fur- 
thermore, the bomonymy with Kays b. Dharib has 
certainly caused confusion. At all events, R. Blachére, 
who has analysed this Diwdn (HLA, iii, 658) con- 
siders that it “cannot be regarded as occupying an 
insignificant place in the study of archaic poetry". 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
the article, see Washsha’, Muwasish, index; 

Marzubani, Muwaskshals, 207-8; Baghdadl, Khisd- 

na, ed. Balak, ii, 170-2 = ed. Cairo, iv, 170-4; 

Kutubl, Fawdt, ii, 274-8; O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 

207-12; Brockelmann, I, 48, S I, 8r; T. Husayn, 

Hadith al-arbi*?^,i, 171-9, 189-94; M. Kamil Farid, 

Madjnan Layla, ta'ribhuhu, "uabatuhu bi-Laylá, 

asifáruhu, Cairo n.d.; R. Blachtre, ELA, lii, 657- 

60 (with bibl]; JC, Vadet, L'esprit courtois 

en Orient, Paris 1968 368-28; Sezgin GAS, ii, 

389-94 (extensive bibl.) (Cu, PErLAT) 

















2. In Persian, Kurdish and Pashto 
literature 


The poems of Madinün and the tales of his love 
Layla (commonly named Layli in Persian) also 
became a part of the Persian literary tradition, 
where they were used in various ways. Quotations 
of Arabic lines of poetry ascribed to Madintn occur 
quite frequently in Persian prose works. He was 
reckoned 10 be one of the great poets of love (cf. 
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eg. Manüthri, Diwdn, ed Tehran 1347/1968, 
v. 1052) and was celebrated for his ghazais. Refer- 
ences to him and Layll appear already in the works 
of many poets before the time when Nizanil wrote 
his epoch-making poem on their love story. Mantidihri 
[q.r.] (d. ca. 432/r040-r) compared in descriptions 
of nature the rain-clouds, “weeping meaningfully”, 
to the eyelashes of Madjnün and the lightning, 
"laughing without meaning", to Layll's lips (v. 1727); 
the eyes of the former and the cheeks of the latter 
to two constellations (v. 1830). The two names 
were also associated with items of material culture; 
according to Anwar! [g.z.] (ff. middle of the éth/szth 
century), a bench (puffa) in the hall of one of his 
patrons had as many mad lovers as Layli (Diteiv, i, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 345); KháknI [e.v.] (d. so5/1199) 
saw in a harp (ang) the she-camel of Layli uttering 
the complaints of Madiniin (Diwan, ed. Sadidiad!, 
Tehran 1357/1975, 144, 476). 

These examples show that, at least initially, the 
romance was not specifically related to mysticism, 
although, as we know, the Safls used it as an exem- 
pium from the 3rdjoth century onwards (cf. Ritter, 
in Oriens, vii [1955], 49 f.). To a religious poet like 
Nágiri Khusraw (sth/trth century), the subject 
matter was reprehensible because it symbolised 
merely mortal love and frivolous poetry (ef. Diwan, 
ed. Tehran 1348/1969, 355, 455). Its development 
into one of the most popular themes of the Saff 
tradition, dealt with in innumerable works written 
in Persian and in many other languages, needs still 
to be investigated. The growing importance of 
ghazal poetry and the theory of love to the mystics 
since the sth/zath century has undoubtedly furthered, 
this process. Yet Madinün and LaylI were also to 
the later poets just one pair of exempla out of several. 
others like Mahmüd and Ayàz, Farhád and Shiriu 
(cf. e. Hafiz, Diwin, ed. Kazwln-Ghanl, Tehran 
1320/1941, 29, 38), or the Greek lovers Wamik and 
"Adhrà (ef. eg. Mas*üd-i Sad, Diwan, Tehran 
1339/1960, 198; Sana%, Diwan, Tehran 1341/1962, 
495, 854). According to Djalal al-Din Rami, Madinan 
belonged together with Farhad and others to the 
archetype of “lovers who took to the mountains 
and the desert because of love" (FI wá fih, Tehran 
1348/1969, 30)- 

The akhbär were a rich source of illustrative anec- 
dotes to writers and poets. It was drawn upon by 
Abmad-i Ghazalt (Sawdnip, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1942, 42, 45) and subsequent writers on. the theory 
of love. Among the authors of mystical mathnawt 
poems, Farid al-Din ‘Attar deserves special mention 
(cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 
739). 

lu 584/1188 Nigüml of Gandja composed at the 
request of the Shirwan-Shah Akbsitán the maginaw 
Layli « Madjnün in the metre hazadj-i musaddas-i 
abhrab-i makbüd-i mahdhüf with about s,ooo bayts. 
This was the third part of the set of poems known 
as the Khamsa [q.v]. The theme was chosen for the 
first time as the subject of a Persian narrative poem, 
but the precedent of the treatment of a similar 
subject of Arabic origin existed in «Ayyükls Worka: 
4 Gulghah. 

Nigüml states in the introduction to his poem that 
he accepted the assignment with some hesitation, 
‘At first, he doubted whether this tale of madness 
and wanderings through the wilderness would be 
suitable for a royal court (ed. Moscow 1965, 41 ff.). 
He adapted the disconnected stories to fit the re- 
quirements of a Persian romance. They were joined 
together into a coherent narrative which describes 





the development of a frantic love affair from the 
scene of the first meeting of the two lovers till the 
death of Madjnün at the grave of Layll In some 
respects, the Bedouin setting of the original has been. 
changed under the influence of urban conditions 
more familiar to the poet and his audience: the 
young lovers become acquainted at school; the 
generous Nawfal is a prince in the Iranian ‘style 
rather than an Arab official. Niglmi added a second 
pair of lovers, Zayn and Zaynab, in whom the love 
between the main characters is reflected. It is Zayn 
who in a dream sees Madjnün and Layll united in 
paradise at the end of the romance, 

Several other features mark this new adaptation 
of the romance. Specimens of nature poetry were 
used to emphasise, symbolically, important points 
in the development of the plot: a description of a 
palm bush in spring where Layli sits in the flower 
of her youth; of the night at the moment of Madj- 
nün's deepest despair; of autumn at the time of 
Layll's death. Much attention is given to Madjnan's 
ròle as a poet, In several places, ghazals are quoted 
in the text, which in metre and rhyme are adjusted 
to the prosodic characteristics of the mafhnawi. 
It is quite evident that, to Nigiml, the subject 
matter was not least interesting because of its 
emblematic possibilities. His poem is, therefore, 
a didactic work as well as a narrative. The former 
quality is noticeable in the frequent asides containing 
reflections on such themes as ascetism, the vanity 
of this world, death and, of course, love in its various 
aspects, including its transformation into mystical 
love. Didacticism is also the main element of the 
introduction and the epilogue. 

This Layli « Madinün was the starting-point of a 
long series of imitations which were written in almost 
any language of the area where the cultural influence 
of Persian literature made itself felt. The poets who 
tried to emulate the model set by Nizdmt borrowed 
most of its contents and its metre but often also 
‘elements of its composition, e.g. the advice given to 
the son of the poet and the address to the cupbearer 
which both occur in Nigaml's introduction. Each of 
them, however, made an effort to produce an original 
work by making changes in the episodes of the ro- 
mances, by the addition of new stories or through 
a shift of emphasis from one motif to another. 

No more than a few of these imitations can be 
regarded as valuable literary works in their own right 
and have apparently enjoyed the interes: of a wide 
public over a long period. The Madjnin u Layli of 
Amir Khusraw Diblaw! [g.c,] written in 698/1299 and 
the very first among them, belongs to a complete 
imitation of the Khamsa. This poem is much shorter 
than the model (2,660 bayts) and puts less emphasis 
on didactic aspects. New elements of the narrative 
are among others the prognosis of Madjnüa's fate at 
the time of his birth and the wish expressed by both 
lovers to have their eyes picked out by the ravens 
who prey on the dead bodies left after the battle 
of the clans. Amir Khusraw dedicated his work 
to his spiritual guide Nizam al-Din Awliya? and to 
the sultan of Dihif. The much longer poem of Djamt 
[g.v] (3,860 bayts), completed in 880/1484, almost 
exhausts the contents of the original akbar. The 
beginning of the love story (the meeting of the two 
lovers is not situated at school but at the camp of 
Laylt’s clan) is also closer to the Arabic tradition, 
The mystical meaning attached to the romance 
cannot be mistaken, though the narrative as such is 
given its full due, In the song addressed to the cup- 
bearer of the introduction, Diam commemorates 
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the Nakilbandiyya skayhAs and the Timürid rulers 
of the past. Contemporaries of Diami's were his 
nephew Hatifi and Maktabl of Shiraz. The former's 
poem was a particular favourite with Ottoman 
poets and was translated into Turkish. The Leyi w 
Madjnan of the latter continued to be read till 
recent times and was printed repeatedly both in 
Tran and India, 

The great majority of the Persian imitators met, 
however, with little success. Their poems are at 
the most extant in few or even single copies. Some 
of them seem to have disappeared altogether. They 
have been listed in the following works: A. S. Levend, 
Leyld ve Mecnun hikâyesi, Ankara 1959, 86-96; 
E. E. Bertel's, Nizami í Fuzuli, Moscow 1962, 275- 
300; A. Ates, 1A, s.v. “Leyla ile Mecnün"; A. Mun- 
zawl, Fihrist-i nuskhahá-yi Rhatfi-yi farsi, iv, Tehran 
1351/1972, 3100-15. 

Some poets of. the post-classical period wrote, 
under the title Cab-1 wisdl, short mathnawis which 
describe a reunion of Madjnūn and Layli at the bot- 
tom of a pit (cf. Munzawl, op. cit, 2753 £). In a 
quatrain by Lisint (9th/1sth century), on a painter 
of miniatures, the emaciated body of Madinin as 
it is commonly represented in Persian art is used as 
a literary motif (of, F. Meier, Die schöne Mahsati, 
Wiesbaden 1963, 306). 

In Kurdish literature, a number of versions 
of the romance exist which are partly adaptations 
of Persian or Turkish models and partly original 
works. To the written tradition belong the works 
by ‘AI Bapir Agha (ed. Baghdad 1950), ‘Abd al- 
Diabbir Kin! (ed. Erbil 1969) and Harish Ditlsi, 
dated 1172/1758-39 (ed. by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 
1965). Folklore tales about "Leyli ü Mecrüm (or 
Meclüm)" have been recorded in various regions. 
They show remarkable variants, e.g. the treatment 
of the romance as an astral myth (cí. Rudenko, 
op. cit.). Some versions have been written in the 
Gürán! dialect of Persian and in a prosodic form 
Characteristic of popular literature (cf. Ch. Rieu, 
Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, si, London 188, 733; Kamal Fuad, Kur- 
dische Handschrifien, Wiesbaden 1970). In Pashto, 
Bay Khan of Bunér made a version in stanzas which 
have the form of ghazals (cf. A. Sprenger, ZDMG, 
xvi [1862], 789). 

Bibliography: Niziml’s poem was edited by 

W, Dastgirdi in the annotated Khamsa edition, 

Tehran 1313-18/1934-9, and by A. A. Alesker- 

zade and F. Babaev, Moscow 1965; Amir Khusraw's 

poem by T. A. Muharramov, Moscow 1975; 

Djämi’s poem by M. Mudarrisi Gilāal in Haft 

awrang, Tebran 1337/1958, and by A. Afsahzoda, 

Moscow 1974; Hatii's poem by Sir William Jones, 

Calcutta 1788; and the poem by Maktabi in a 

facsimile edition by M. Dj. MuSinfar, Wiesbaden 

1968, Sec further ‘A.A, Hikmat, Rumaa wa Zit 

yat-i Shatispir wa mukdyasa ba-Layli u Madjnün 

Nigimi, Tehran 1329/1940; ‘A. Nawal, Makabi-i 

Shirdsi in Yddgar, iis (1325/1946), 52-60; M. Gh. 

Hilal, Laylé wa-Madinin fi 'Ladabayn al-^Arabi va. 

‘LFarisi, Cairo 1954; M. Dj. Mabdidb, Laylt u 

Medjnan-i Nisimi wa Madiniin u Layli-i Amir 

Khwsrau-i Dihlawi, in Sukhan, xiv (1342/1963), 

620-37; R. Gelpke, Liebe und Wahnsinn als Thema. 

eines persischen Dichters, in Symbolon, iv (1964), 

105-18; Dh. Safa, Comparaison des origines et 

des sources des deux contes persans: Leylt el Madj- 

noun de Nigdmi et Vargah et Golehth de ‘A yougt, in 

Colloquio sul poeta persiano Nizémi, Rome 1977: 

As'ad E. Khairallh, Love, madness and pociry. 
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An interpretation of the Magniin legend, Beirut 
1980, 97-133 (on Djaml), 
(J. T. P. pe Brutu) 


3. In Turkish literature 


The Turkish poets were fascinated also by the 
Madjün Laylà theme, in the first place, and above 
all, because they were inspired by the classical ver- 
sion of Nigdmf (g.v,]; and then later, when taking 
up a critical position wis-d-vis the versions of other 
Persian and Turkish poets, Because the theme 
itself, the combination of the motifs, and, for the 
greater part, the metre as well, were all fixed, Tur- 
kish poets were able either to aim at a more exciting 
elaboration of the external motivation, or else to 
try to draw out the “metaphorical” meaning of the 
story as included in the material. A comparative 
study of the poetical aims, which, because of the 
similarity of the theme, should also take into account 
Warka u Gillshdh, is still lacking. 

Gülhehri and ‘Ashik Pasha [g.0.] had already 
taken up the theme in the Manfik al-[ayr and Gkarib- 
name. The line of independent Turkish versions starts 
With the lengthy methnew! [see MATHNAW] written by 
Shihidi on behalf of Prince Diem [gx], and later 
plagiarised by a certain Kádimi, Already in Shahid?’s 
poem, as well as in Madjnin wu Layli of the eastern 
Turkish prince of poets Mir ‘AI Shir Nawai 
[go] written shortly afterwards; for the contents, 
see Philologiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, 1964, 341-3, 
Madinün's unrequited love is interpreted as a meta- 
phorical road to the divine reality. At the end of the 
gth/rsth century, tho Ottoman Abmed Sinan 
Bihisht! [g.v.], who lived for a time in Herat, wrote 
a mystically-inspired version influenced by Djaml 
[g.1.], to which he added some important alterations 
in the motifs. At about the same time, Hamd Allāh 
‘Hamd! (g.0,] and Tatdasiz Abmed Ridwan composed 
their arrangements. The toth/xGth century was 
particularly rich in Layla-Madintin versions. Djelilt 
Hamid-zade Bursall (d. after 977/1569-70) wrote 
his version in 918/1512-13, more or less simultaneously. 
with his drastically-shortened version of Aiusrase 
u Shirin, apparently concentrated, like the latter, 
On the external aspects of the action. Two years 
later Sawd’'’s arrangement appeared, in whose 
copy verses by Fudüli [gi] have intruded. In 93i 
1524-5 the Adbarbáydjüni Haldri wrote a version, 
inspired by Nijám] and Hàtilf [qv], which he 
transplanted to his native country (see PATF ii, 
643) and in which “chance plays an important 
rôle” (Levend, op. cit., in Bibl, 235-6). Exemplary 
dor Turkish poetry was the way in which Fudüll 
treated the subject. In his version, finished in 942/ 
1533-6, Madinün appears as the symbol of the reli- 
gious ideology of love, whose task consists of freeing 
himself from the beloved. With this epic poem, 
which is strewn with ghasals (q.0,] and does justice 
also to the feelings of Layla, who remains an earthly 
figure, Fuddli created an impressive Turkish counter- 
part to the Persian models, which he now came io 
equal. In 9sois43«, Hamdi of Laranda wrote a 
little-known version again inspired by Nizáml, 
Diàmi and Nawa* In o62/:554-5 Salib b. Djelal 
produced a version which slavishly follows Hatifl. 
Khalife (d. ca. 986/1578-9) copied passages from 
Fudair's work after baving criticised him and Naw?! 
in his preface. An Adhari poet by the name of ‘Ațāyi 
(rith/i7th century?) transformed the story into a 
fairy-tale in which he inserted quotations from Dede 
Korkut (¢.t.]. The version of K&fzide Faigi (d. 
1031/1621-2) remained unfinished. The following 
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survey shows how popular the theme has remained 
"until present times: ‘Orff Mabmid Agha (d. after 
1186/1772-3) wrote a brief tale; the Turcoman poet 
‘Andalib Nor Mubammad Gharib (d. r:79/1765-6) 
made a popular adaptation of the theme in prose and 
verse; the prince of Khokand, Mubammad ‘Ail Khan 
{x822-42; see PhTF, ii, 392) produced an incomplete 
Caghetay version; the Ägdharbāydjāni Nākām (d. 
1323/1905-6), the Kazakh narrator of epic poems 
Süyümbay (187-95 see ibid, ii, 749) and Djambul 
(1845-1945; see ibid., 750) made each their adaptions; 
and finally, there is the first Adharbaydjant opera, 
based on Fudall, by the composer ‘Useyir Beg 
Hadilbeyli (1885-1945; see ibid., ii, 686), and the 
opera-libretto of the Turcoman Karagja Burunov, 
born in 1898 (ibid., ii, 733). 

Bibliography: The most comprehensive des- 
scription, on which the preceding article is based 
is AS. Levend, Arap, fars ve türk edebiyatlarinda 
Leylá ve Mecnun hikdyesi, Ankara 1969; Philologiae 
furcicae fundamenta, ii, 1964; A. Bombaci, La lettera- 
tura turca, Milan 1969; Leylà amd Mejmüm by 
Fuzuli, Translated from the Turkish by S. Huri, 
with a history of the poem, notes and bibliography 
by A, Bombaci, London 1970. 

















(B. Fremme) 


4. In Urdu literature 


The story came into Urdu literature via Persian, 
not direct from Arabic, and it is most frequently 
called "Layla Madinün". It is found in three main 
forms: firstly, in casual reference to the lovers, 
especially in poetry; secondly, in narrative poems 
telling the story, generally in mathnawt; and thirdly 
as the plot for early Urdu dramas of the late roth 
and early zoth centuries, mostly written for various 
Parsi theatrical companies in Bombay. However, 
failing the discovery of some hitherto unknown 
masterpiece, the theme seems to have inspired no 
work of major literary importance. 

Casual references to the lovers are far too numerous 
to permit detailed discussion. They date from the 
earliest period of Urdu in the Deccan and Gugjarat, 
and continued into the present century, though 
with decreasing frequency. Nor were they restricted 
to ghasal, or even to secular poetry. For example, 
Wali Dakant (see manty, 4. in Urdu], in a hastda 
in praise of the Prophet (dar nat Hadrat Khayr 
al-bashar) iacludes Laylà and Madjnün among several 
famous pairs of lovers, as a metaphorical represen- 
tation oí fand? ft Alidh; Wali was, of course, a Safi 
(see his work cited in Bibl, 361). 

The narrative matinawi was a favourite poetical 
form in Dakant, the type of Urdu current in South 
India from the 15th to the 18th centuries. Several 
examples devoted to Laylà Madinón are extant; they 
were modelled on Persian works, particularly those of. 
‘Hatiff, Nigam! and DjAnl, and perbaps also on that 
of Amir Khusraw of Dihll, composed around 700/1300. 
In any case, despite the Persian models, the atmos- 
phere in these Urdu works is distinctly Indian, as can 
be seen, for example, in the sardpd passages describ- 
ing the heroine from head to foot. Haghiml, Balgir and 
Dialibt mention mathnawis by Abmad Gudjariti and 
Mubammad ‘Aziz, both poets of the Kutb-Shaht 
period in Golconda. These were written in 1046/1636 
and 040/1630 respectively. A late Dakanl mathnawi 
is Kissa Laylà wa Madinün, composed by *Ubayd 
Allàh Wifiz b. Isbak in Gudjarat in 1196/1782, 
It fs included in a collection of 12 early Urdu math- 
nawis by an unknown editor, under the title of Bara 
Missa. This colleetion was very popular, and was 





published several times both before and after 1857; 
the later editions, however, tend to modernise the 
language, bringing it into line with the contemporary 
Urdu of Northern India, 

Dakant MadjnGn Layli mathnawis are character- 
ised not only by their Indian flavour, but also by 
their concentration on the story, which is told in 
simple, at times naive, language. The story deviates 
considerably from the old Arabic versions. Thus 
Wa%iz makes Magjnin the son of a Ghaznawid king 
by an Arab woman whom he marries while on the 
addi. The king has to return home before the boy 
is born, and an astrologe: foretells the boy's. future, 
and suggests the /akab of Madjndn for him. The boy's. 
murshid recommends night prayer and Kur'ánic 
reading, and on the basis of the pun between Layla 
and layl, Madinün falls in love with an imaginary 
Layla and wanders in search of her, his mind affected. 
He hears of a Layla who is the daughter of a haga 
in Egypt. He goes there, and stays in the Aádi's 
house as his pupil. He meets Layla, they fall in 
love, and then the story continue swiftly to its 
traditional conclusion with the death of the two 
lovers. The poem is, however, stretched to over 500 
verses by a good deal of lamentation by the various 
characters; some philosophising in which the poet 
warns of the danger of love; an ancedote in which 
the Prophet explains God’s inscrutability to ‘Aisha; 
and Madjnün's refusal to accompany the Angel of 
Death until the latter, after consulting God, returns 
assuming the face of Layld to take him away. 

While the chief Urdu poets of Northern India 
in the 18th and xgth centuries do not appear to 
have written narrative poems on the story, it ob- 
viously remained popular at least into the 1860s, for 
Blunhardt (of. cit. in BibL, 117, 254, 350) records 
three mathnatois, one anonymous published in Dihll in. 
1864, one by Mubammad Taki Khan Hawas 
(Lucknow 1862) and a third by Wall Mubammad 
Nazir (Cawnpore 1886). 

It was in the 1560s that theatrical companies 
proliferated in Bombay. Many of the early plays 
which they staged took their plots from familiar 
stories, whether Arab, Persian or Indian. The story 
of Madjnin Layld enjoyed a considerable vogue 
for about thirty years as the subject of verse dramas. 
It is not known who wrote the first, nor how original 
those published were, for a playwright employed 
by one company might be commissioned to revise 
or adapt an existing play, and there was no law 
‘of copyright to prevent the reviser from taking 
full credit for the play. The following wrote Layla 
Madina» plays which are extant (unfortunately 
biographical information is almost non-existent): 
Nusrawan Dji Mibraban Dji Aram; Munshi Mabmid 
Miyin Rawnak (1825-66), whose play was written 
1857-8; Husaynt Miyan Zarit; and Hafiz ‘Abd Allah. 
Rawnak’s play—probably the best of these—was pu- 
blished in Bombay in 1880 in Gudjarátl script, with 
the double title Andiám-i-ulfat, Surf Layla Madjnün. 
Like the plays by the other three, it has now been. 
republished in the Urdu script at Lahore. 

‘These four plays are distinguished by a certain 
stageoraft and popular appeal rather than by literary 
merit, With this in mind, the famous Lucknow poly- 
math and novelist, Mirzà Mubammad Hàdi Ruswà 
(1859-1931) [see kiSsA. 5. In Urdu] wrote his Mura- 
haei-Laylà. Madjwün (the Album of Laylà Madi- 
niin"), published at Lucknow in 1885 and at Allah- 
abad in 1887. He had seea plays performed by 
various touring Bombay companies in Lucknow, 
including doubtless Madinon Layla plays. As he 
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writes in his introduction, he was dissatisfied with 
their language, which he found to be not that 
oi Dihi or Lucknow, but əf the Bombay fish- 
market! (Ruswà, tamhid, 5). Encouraged by friends, 
he wrote this play to demonstrate how dramatic 
poetry should be. He employed different poetic 
metres to suit the characters and situations, and 
envisaged their being set to music, so that the result 
might be described as an Urdu opera. But no theatri- 
cal company would stage it, and critics generally 
regard it as a failure. “Ishrat Rabmān (cited in Bibl., 
279) remarks that it was entirely in verse at a time 
when prose was playing an increasing part in Urdu 
drama. The plot, he suggests, had been “worked to 
death” and had lost its appeal. Asa poct of Lucknow 
who had scen the heyday of the warthiya [see MAn- 
mua. 4. Ja Urdu], he was well equipped to write 
effective passages of melancholy and lamentatio: 
in this respect, the play has much to commend it. 
But Ruswa was no dramatist; and the story does not 
lend itself easily to dramatic treatment, 

At least one modern Urdu writer has brought 
Madinün Laylà up-to-date in a short story. Sayyid 
Sadidiàd Haydar'scollection of short stories Khayal- 
istám includes one entitled Hikdyat Layld wa 
Madjnün (cited in BiM., 224-61). In it, the two lovers 
are reborn under modern conditions. Madjnün follows 
Layli about on a bicycle, Layla is ordered electric 
shock treatment, and at the time of this treatment, 
Madjnitn has a fit. He is taken to Mecca to be relieved 
‘of his obsession, but prays only that his suffering 
may never be lessened, Thus ends this “whirmsical 
ind delightfully written story" (Suhrawardy, cited 
in Bibl., 212), which forms a fitting conclusion to an 
account of Madjnün Laylà in Urdu literature. 

Bibliography: For Dakanl mathnawis on the 
story, see Naslr al-Din Hàshiml, Dakan méri Urdi 

Lucknow 1963, 62-3, 108-r3 (including extracts); 

Djamil Djalibl, Ta’rikh-i-adabri-Urdi. 3. Kadim 

dawr, Lahore 1975, 249-50; for the text of Wa‘iz, 

see Urdit kt hadim mangiim ddstinén, ed. Khalll 

al-Rabmin Diwüd, i, Lahore 1967, 1-10, 81-148 

(a critical assessment is given by Mubammad 

Bákir, Urdü-i-hadim Daham awr Pandjdb min, 

Lahore 1972, 77-85); the reference by Wall 

Dakani to Madjnün Laylà will be found in Kwlliy- 

ydt Wait, ed. ‘All Absan Mirahraw!, Awrangábád 

1927; J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Hindustani 

books in the Library of the British Museum, London 

1889, mentions matinawis published in Northern 

India in the roth century. Plays on the story are 

listed by “Ishrat Rabmant, Urdd drémd—tarith-o- 

ianbid, Lahore 1957, 211-25. The Laylá Medinün 
dramas of Arim, Rawnak, Zarif and Hafiz 

‘Abd Allah are included in the volumes of collected 

dramatic works of these authors published by 

the Andjuman-i-tarakls-yi Urdü in Lahore in 
recent years; the same society has published 

Mirza Muhammad Ruswi’s Murata‘i-Laylé 

Madjnitn, cd. "Ishrat Rabmánl, Lahore 1963, This 

includes not only Ruswá's own preface, but a 

useful introduction by the editor which lists 

previous dramas on the theme. Sadidjàd Haydar's 

Khayiistdn was first published at "Allgafh in 

1932, and there is a Dihll edition of 1946; Shayista 

Akutar Band Suhrawardy's brief account and 

assessment of his Hikdyat Layla wa Madjniin 

is in her A critical survey of the Urdu novel 

and short story, London 1945. 

(J. A. Havwoon) 

MADJRIT, mediseval Arabic name of the city 
of Madrid (Spain). The Arabic sources seldom 





























mention this place in the Muslim period. According 
to al-Himyarl, the isn of Madijely was built by the 
Umayyad amir of Cordova, Mubammad I (238-76/ 
852-86). M. A. Makki believes that its foundation 
may be dated between 252/866 and 257/871 in the 
reign of this amir; tho year 252/865 marks the be- 
ginning of the reign of Alfonso III of tbe Asturias, 
whose military activities had the effect of destabi- 
lising the region between Médinacéli and Toledo 
{al-thaghr al-adna), which would then have been con- 
solidated by the construction of the fortress of 
Madjrlt as an important element in the military 
disposition of the region, with a governor appointed 
by Cordova, ‘Ubayd Allāh b, Salim, who imprisoned 
and executed a rebel from Toledo named Ibn Balûsh. 

From its foundation until the period of the fina. 
of al-Andalus (399/roog), the few facts supplied 
by the ancient sources on the subject of Madjrit 
are indicative of its role as a frontier fortress (abri). 
In 320/932, it was subjected to an attack by King 
Ramiro 11 of Léon, according to the Christian 
historian Sampiro, In 324/936, a party of citizens 
of Madjrit undertook an expedition into Christian 
territory and, on their return, they were massacred 
by the enemy, according to Ibn Hayyan. The 
‘hadith Yon Abi ‘Amir al-Manstr (Almanzor), in the 
course of his campaign against the fortress of La 
Muela in 366/977, met at Madirit the governor of Mé- 
dinacéli, Ghálib (Ibn *Idhári). Ibn Hazm supplies an 
interesting item of information concerniag Madirlt; 
the slave of a perfume-seller known by the name of al- 
Fagib Jed an insurrection in this town, pretending 
Allāh al-Mahdi, but he was attacked and 
. Oliver Asin believed that this insurrection 
was inspired by Fatimids; on the other hand, M. A. 
Makki reckons that the rebel wished to be recognised 
as the son of the short-lived Umayyad caliph of Cor- 
dovaal-Mahdi (599/1009 and șoojzoro). Thus the re- 
bellion would have taken place in the time of the 
Umayyad caliph al-Mustakfi bi'llah (414-16/1024-5), 

In the period of the Taifas (mulith al-fawd?if), 
Madielt must have been attached to the kingdom 
of the Banü Dbi 'I-Nün of Toledo. The king of 
Castile Alfonso VI took possession cf Madirit as well 
as of other fortresses in the region, shortly before 
the fall of Toledo, in ca. 476/1083. It seems to have 
remained under Christian domination except for a 
very short period, at the time of the so-called Tala- 
vera campaign of the Almoravid amiy All b. Tashfin 
(Ibn Abr Zar‘). But the Christian city retained a 
Muslim community (mudejares), concentrated in a 
particular quarter (Barrio de la Moreria). There were 
also Moriscos in Madrid at the time of their official 
expulsion from Castile in 1610. 

‘The only descripiton of Madirit preserved by 
Arab sources is that of al-Himyarl, It is very short, 
stating that the place consists of a small town 
and an impregnable fortress, with a Friday-mosque, 
Also mentioned is the discovery of the skeleton of a 
gigantic beast in the moat of the town (large fossils 
are not rare in the valley of the Manzanares), and 
the extraordinary nature of the soil of Madrid, ideal 
for the manufacture of solid and durable cooking- 
pots, 

The topography of Madirit can therefore only 
be reconstructed in a hypothetical fashion, by 
means of the archaeological and toponymic remains of 
a more recent period. It seems that the Arab Rip 
was situated on the heights of the Palacio Real, on 
a raised promontory dominating the Manzanares 
river, Oliver Asin considered that the entire hill 
must have been surrounded by walls, with the big 
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and other military constructions forming a citadel 
whose Arabic name was apparently al-Mudayna 
(Almudena), a name preserved by the church of 
Santa Maria de Ja Almudena, to the south-west 
of the hill, at the extremity of the Calle Mayor. It 
apparently had two gates, whose existence is known 
to us from Christian documents: the Puerta de la 
"Vega, to the south-west of the hill, towards the 
valley of the Manzanares, and the Puerta de la 
Aimudena, to the south-east, linking the citadel 
with the town or madina. The latter probably had 
its own surrounding walls, iùn common with many 
other towns of al-Andalus, The Arab madina must 
have extended towards the eastern end of the hill, 
covering a half of what is currently the Calle Mayor 
(Platerias), where the gate known as the Puerta 
de Guadalajara was situated. Its northern extremity 
was located to the south of the Plaza de Oriente 
and the theatre of La Opéra. On the other hand, 
the southern limits of the Arab Madielt are the object 
of greater controversy, since to the south the hill 
of the Palacio Real and the madina ovethang a 
ravine of considerable depth, which today is crossed 
by means of a viaduct and which opens on a small 
valley (Calle de Segovia) before climbing again 
towards other hills (Los Vistillas and San Andrés). 
Oliver Asin supported the hypothesis that the 
pre-Arab Madjrlt first grew up in this narrow valley 
and that the walls of the town must have enclosed 
the valley,on the descent from the hill of al-Mudayna 
and the rise towards those of Las Vistillas and San 
‘Andrés, as was the case with the mediaeval and 
modern surrounding walls (see the engraving of 
Cédice de Wingaerde, 1363-70). But the archaeologist 
Basilio Pavón is not in agreement with this hypoth- 
esis about the southern limits of Madirl; he con- 
siders that the wall of the second enclosure skirted 
the northern ridge of the small valley, running 
parallel to the Calle Mayor, a hypothesis which had 
already been propounded by E. Tormo. It would 
be necessary to attribute an origin in the Christian 
period to the wall which encloses the valley, Las 
Vistillas and San Andrés, and which would have 
formed a third southern tier in the fortifications of 
Madrid. B. Pavén furthermore maintains that the 
citadel or first tier did not embrace entirely the hill 
of the Palacio Real; the southern section, currently 
occupied by the cathedral of the Almudena, would 
have formed a part of the second tier, as far as the 
Puerta de la Vega. Almudena or al-Mudayna would 
thus be a toponym designating not only the citadel, 
but the madina or town with the sense of “small 
town”, in accordance with the text of al-Himyarl. 

The site of the Great Mosque is also the subject 
of various hypotheses. It may have been on the 
former site of the church of the Almudena or that 
of the church of San Salvador, which has likewise 
disappeared and used to stand opposite the present- 
day Town Hall; it could also have been on the site 
where the mudejar-style church of San Nicolás now 
stands, a few metres to the north of the extremity 
of the Calle Mayor. The Fuero de Madrid of 1202 also 
mentions the existence of azoches (markets, bazaars), 
the most important of which was situated along the 
Calle Major. There was also an almusara (al-musdrdt), 
a promenade and place of recreation, as in other 
towns of the Muslim West; it was most probably 
located outside the walls. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of Madjrit, 
as also of mediaeval Christian Madrid, was its system 
of catchment and distribution of subterranean 
waters, this being the basis of the legend, documented 











from the 15th century onward, asserting that 
Madrid had been built on water, The hydraulic 
system of Madjrlj—and of Madrid until the 15th 
century—was based on the catchment of water by 
means of wells linked by large subterranean galleries 
(kandt [g.v.), pl. kanauát) descending from an elevated 
place towards the town, where they form new rami- 
fications, on or below the surface, which emerge in 
public fountains, ín gardens or in houses. It is 
highly probable that this technique was employed in. 
various parts of the Iberian Peninsular in pre-Islamic 
times; but traces of it have only been preserved in 
Madrid, a huge complex which has lasted remarkably 
well over the centuries. This is perhaps a tribute to 
the quality of the soil of Madrid, noted by al-Him- 
yarl, which is such that even today some public foun- 
tains of the town are supplied by this system of water 
distribution. The kandts of Madirlt have been studied. 
by Oliver Asín: the tvo most important canals are 
the Alto Abroñigal and the Bajo Abroñigal, whose 
respective sources are situated in two hills which are 
still known as Canillas and Canillejas, toponyms 
whose Arabic etymology is to be found in kand/, of 
which the plural form aAniya is encountered in the 
Arabic of al-Andalus. The Alto Abrofiigal came to an 
end by the site of San Nicolás, the church already 
mentioned, close to tbe citadel, ín the beart of the 
Arab town. The Bajo Abrohigal terminated at the 
Puerta Cerrada, on the hypothetical third tier of the 
town’s defences, 

It is furthermore quite possible that the name of 
Madirit should be associated with this hydraulic 
system, according to a popular etymology which 
has it evolving from madird, canal or water-course. 
The origin of this name does not seem to have in- 
terested the Arab authors of the Middie Ages, but 
as soon as Madrid became the capital of the Spanish 
Empire at the end of the r6th century, many scholars 
tried to find Arabic origins for it, helped perhaps by 
the Moriscos: mabdiara, madrasa, mashrik, etc. 
Subsequently, aa etymology of clerical origin 
prevailed: Maioritum (from the Latin mair), of 
which Madjrit would be the Arabic transcription. 
Tn the 18th century, faced with numerous ill-founded 
theories, the Maronite priest Michel Casiri (al-Gaziri) 
was obliged to establish a compromise theory; the 
original name was the Latin AMaiaritum, but Madirit 
was a word of African origin signifying canal or 
conduit (aguaeductum). 

In the zoth century, and in the light of modera. 
philological studies, R. Menéndez Pidal has con- 
structed a hypothtical Celtic name Magerito with 
the sense of "ford" or "long bridge". M. Gómez 
Moreno claimed to have discovered in Madjrit a 
terminal -i having its origin in the Latin ending 
dum, collective of abundance. Oliver Asin proposed 
a brilliant hypothesis, that Madirit must be a hybrid 
formed from the Arabic word madjrd, canal, and 
from the Roman suffix ~if, of abundance; Madieit 
‘would thus signify "place where canals are abun- 
dant", He considered, however, that the present 
name of the town comes not from the Arabic name 
Madjelt, but from Majridj, a Roman toponym 
having its origin in the Latin Matricem, the primitive 
name of the small valley where the Calle de Segovia 
is currently situated, on the site of a pre-Arab 
settlement, according to this author. Finally, 
Joan Corominas has made some adjustments to 
this theory while retaining the connection between 
Madirlt and madird. He rejects the possibility of the 
use of the collective -eum (4f) other than in the 
sphere of plants, and he believes that Madjelt is a 
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metathesis of the word of Latin origin madridj (frora 
matricem), according to à popular etymology which 
seeks to link it with madjrd. He also considers that. 
the current form of Madrid may derive írom the 
Arabic Madjrit, by means of an intermediary form. 
‘mazdrid with an epenthetic -d-. 

The best-known native of Madirlt in the Muslim 
period is the astronomer and mathematician Abu 
‘Kasim Maslama al-Madiri{t (q.v.], but other in- 
dividuals of secondary importance who have been 
‘studied by Oliver Asin were also born there. Ibn 
Hayyan and other historical sources of al-Andalus 
supply some names of governors of Madjrit in the 
Umayyad period, in particular numerous members. 
of the family of the Banü Salim, of Berber origin, 
firmly implanted in the central marches of al-Andalus 
and especially in the region of Médinacéli (Madinat 
Salim). 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources on 
Madirit are: al-Himyarl, al-Rawd al-mifjar, ed. 
E, Lévi- |, Cairo 1938, and ed. I. “Abbas, 
Beirut 1980 (s.v.); Ibn Hayyán, al-Mubtabis min 
anb@ abl al-Andales, ed. M. À. Makkl, Beirut 
1973; al-Muktabas, ed. P. Chalmeta, Madrid 1979; 
Ibn *Idbàr, al-Bayàn al-mugirib, ii; Ibn Hazm, 
Nak| al-arís, Cairo x945; Ibn Abi Zar*, Raud al- 
Hiriás, Fez 1956. The Fuero de Madrid was edited 
in Madrid in 1932. 

A seminal work which is still useful for Madicit 
(etymology, topography, canals and history) is 
that of J. Oliver Asin, Historia de! nombre de 
Madrid, Madrid 1959; M. A. Makkl, Madrid ai- 
*arabiyya, Cairo n.d. [1968] basically follows the 
preceding work, with a few historical novelties. 
On the topography of Madirit, reference may be 
made to E. Tormo's slightly out-dated work, Las 
murallas y las torres, los portales y el alcázar del 
Madrid de la Reconquista creación del Califato, 
Madrid r945, in anticipation of Madrid árabe by 
P. Pavón, as yet unpublished. On the almmzaras: 
Oliver Asin, Las dos almusaras, in Al-And., xxvii 
{x962), 135-79. On the andis: Cornel Braun, 
Teheran, Marrakesh und Madrid. Ihre Wasser- 
versorgung mit Hilfe von Qanaten, Bonn 1974, 
and H. Goblot, Les ganais. Une technique d'ac- 
quisition de Peau, Paris-The Hague-New York 
1979. On the etymology of Madicit: R. Menéndez 
Pidal, La ctimologia de Madrid y la antigua Car- 
petania, in Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y 
Museum de Madrid, xiv (1945) ; M. Gómez Moreno, 
Le desinencia -it a proposito de Madrid, in ibid., 
xv (1946); Oliver Asin, El nombre de Madrid, in 
Ardor, xxviii (1954), 396-426; J. Corominas, Eti- 
mologid de Madrid, in Revista de Filologia Española, 
alii (1960), 447-50. 

















(M. J. RUBIERA DE EPALZA) 
AL-MADJRĪȚĪ, Anu 'L-KÀSIM MASLAMA B. AHMAD 
AwFARAPL, mathematician and astronomer, 
born in Madrid in the mid-4th/roth century, died in. 
Cordova in about 398/1007. 

"The facts which are known do not enable us to 
trace his biography in detail. He was clearly an im- 
portant person since Ibn Hazm mentions him in his 
Tawk alhamāma (ch. xiv). He clearly established 
himself at a very carly age in Cordova, and was a 
Pupil of the geometrician ‘Abd al-Ghafir b, Mubam- 
mad. It must be supposed that he maintained contact 
with the circle of Hellenists which came into being in 
the period of ‘Abd al-Rahman II al-Nasir. In 369/ 
979 he carried out some astronomical observations, 
and it must have been at this time that he adapted 
the tables of al-Kharazml (¢.v.] to the Cordova meri- 








dian. Some time later, he apparently brought the 
Ras@it Ikkwin al-Sefa to public attention in al- 
Andalus. It is possible that he performed the duties 
of @ court astrologer, since it is to him that one 
attributes the horoscope which, according to Ibn 
"Idhàr (Baydm, ed. E. Lévi-Provencal, iii, Paris 
1930, 14-15) and Ibn al-Khatib (A*mdl, 127-8, apud. 
Hoenerbach, Islam. Gesch. Spaniens, 259), predicted 
and described the unfolding of the fitna. 

His disciples included: al-Kirmáni (d. 458/1006), 
who introduced the Rasd"il 'ikdn al-Saff? to Sara- 
gossa and the frontier regions of the North; Abu "i 
Kásim Asbagh b. al-Samh (d. 426/1035, see IBN AL- 
sami); Abu "-Kásim Abmad b. al-Saffaz (d. 426/ 
1035, See IB AL-SATPA); the astrologer Ibn al- 
Khayyát (d. 447/1055), to whom so many elegies 
are dedicated in the Memoirs of the Zirid king ‘Abd 
Allāh; al-Zahrawt (9.v.] and Ibn Khaldün of Sevil 

The authenticity and the number of works by 
Maslama al-Madjriti have given rise to numerous 
discussions, As a general principle, we can be sure 
that the books of a magical or alchemical nature 
which are attributed to him do not belong to him, 
sinoe the kédi Ibn $a%d does not mention them in 
his Zabakdi; they should be attributed to his quasi- 
temporary and compatriot Aba Maslama Mubammad 

. al-Madiriti (on whom see Sezgin, GAS, iv, 294-8) 
and to the latter's pupil Ton Bishrün al-Madjri 
(GAS, iv, 298). Among these apocryphal writings, 
the principal ones are the Ruidat al-hakim, the 
Ghayat al-hakim (Picatrix) and the Sirr al-Rimiya. 

‘Books which may be regarded as authentic works 
of Abu "-Kásim. Maslama al-Madiritt are therefore 
as follows: (1) A textbook of commercial arithmetic 
(Tamām ‘ilm al-‘adad = K. Thimār al-‘adad = 
Mwiámali) which, according to Ibn Khaldàn 
dealt with sales, valuation and taxation and in 
which, apparently, arithmetical, geometrical and 
algebraic techniques are employed indiscriminately} 
(2) a very short Treatise on the asiroiabe (not to be 
confused with that of Tbn al-Saffar), which deals 
with the technical construction and use of this 
instrument (B.N. Arabic ms. 4821, fols, 76a-81b, 
ed. and tr. J, Vernet and A. Catalá, in al-And, 
xxx [1963], 15-47); (3) An adaptation of the 
Astronomical tables of al-Khvarazml to the Cordova 
meridian and to the Leginian Calendar; (4) An adap- 
tation or emendation of some tables of al-Battánl 
{g.v.}; (5) Notes on the theorem of Menelaus (ak 
‘al-kafta), on which see M. V. Villuendas, La irio- 
gonometria europea en el siglo XI... ., Barcelona 1970, 
and A. Bjórnbo and H. Suter, Thabits Werk über 
den Transversalsais, Erlangen 1924, 23, 79, 83 and 
ms. *Esc. 972, 2; (6) Tasfih basi i, which is 
an Arabic translation of the Planisphere of Ptolem; 
the two originals are lost but Maslama's work is 
preserved (a) in a Latin version made from the 
Arabic text by Hermann of Dalmatia (1143) and 
edited in Basle in 1536 and in Venice in 1558, and 
(b) in a Hebrew version; the Arabic translation can 
be judged thanks to the Paris manuscript which 
contains Maslama’s own commentary, Ta‘lit ‘ald 
Bajlamiyas fi tastih basi} al-hura; and (7) a work 
of astronomy utilised by Ibn Taybugha b. al-Madid 
4d. 850/1447) ix. al-Durr al-yatim (sec Sezgin, GAS, 
vi, 227, 4). 

Bibliography: Ibn Said, Tabakat, ed. Cheikho, 
Beirut 1912, 6o, tr. Blachére, Paris 1935, 129-30; 
Kiftl, Hukamd, 326; Ibn ADI Usaybi%, il, 39: 
Brockelmann, I, 243, SI, 43t; F. Sezgin, GAS, v, 
334, vi, 226; G. Sarton, Introduction, i, 668-9; 
H. Suter, Die Mathematiker, no. 176; J. A, Sánchez 
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Pérez, Biografias de matemáticos árabes que fiorecie- 
ron en España, no. 84; J. Vernet and M. A. Català, 
Las obras matemáticas de Madrid, in al-And., xxx 
(1968), 15-45. (J. Verner) 
MÀDJIODJ [See vAp1€DI wa-MADIODI.] 

MADJOS (coll., sing. Madjüsi), originally an 
ancient Iranian priestly caste (OP magush, 
Akk. magushu, Syriac mgdshd, Greek pccyoo) but 
used in Arabic primarily for Zoroastrians. 

This caste was closely identified with the ruling 
lite in Sasanid Iran, where their faith was the official 
religion of the state and where they were organised 
in a social and religious hierarchy. The priests, 
called mibad, hirbad, dasiür, or rat depending on 
context and function, had ritual, judicial and 
educational responsibilities, The priestly hierarchy 
with the mõbadān möbad at its apex interlocked 
with the secular administration, and priests per- 
formed notarial duties in the courts, sealing doc- 
uments and decisions. At the end of the Sasinid 
period, hirbads appear to have been in control, The 
public cult with its royal political significance per- 
formed in fire temples involved rituals concerned 
with the fire itself, as well as with animal sacrifices 
and liturgical recitations. In addition to a hierarchy 
of village (ddwrám) and provincial (varirdn) fires 
there were three especially famous temples; that 
of the Farnbag Fire, probably at Kariyan in Fars, 
for priests; the Gushnasp Fire at Shiz in Adharbay- 
djàn for soldiers; and the Burzén-Mibr Fire in the 
mountains above Nishápür for farmers. Other fires 
are mentioned on seals and ín texts, and although fire. 
temples were usually state property, they could be 
founded and endowed privately. At the personal 
level, the cult involved ceremonies at the hearth fire, 
and emphasised the maintaining of a state of ritual 
purity by performing ablutions with bull's urine 
(edmés) and cold water, by avoiding dead matter, 
by tying and untying the sacred cord (Rust), and 
by eating in a state of rítual silence (in bddj) with 
only murmuring (zamzama). The popular cult in- 
cluded food-offerings at fire temples, the veneration 
of sacred tzees, and public seasonal feasts (gáhambárs) 
and dances. The bodies of the dead were exposed 
in the open. Elaborate private rituals contributed 
to social differentiation, with the standard of ob- 
Servance greatest among the upper classes and de- 
lining as one moved down the social scale among 
the majority of nominal Madjüs. 

Although the Avesta had been written down in 
its 21 nasks, the texts were usually memorised and 
known only by those priests who specialised in 
specific rituals, Since the Avestan texts were im- 
bedded in their commentary, there was no separate 
sacred book of scripture or closed canon in terms of 
authority. Nor was there any doctrinal orthodoxy. 
Monotheist, dualist, and polytheist expressions co- 
existed with choice of emphasis and interpretation 
depending on circumstances. The Zurvanite tendency 
to assert the ultimate primacy of the god of Time 
and Destiny appears to have been favoured in the 
Sásánid period because of its authoritarian implica- 
tions, and was associated with the ruling classes, 
Other monotheist expressions concerning the primacy 
of Ohrmazd appear in apologetic contexts with 
Jews and Christians. The most complete dualist 
expressions are found in the srd/gth century Pahlavi 
literature in a context of polemic with Islam, and 
these represent Obrmazd and Ahriman as co-eternal 
antagonists and creators. Folytheist expressions 
having to do with the Yazatas as being deserving 
of worship tended to be reinterpreted by semantic 











arguments concerning the definition of deity and 
of worship. 

An 6litist social ethic honouring establishmentarian 
virtues provided ideological justification for the 
hierarchic society of the Madjis. High values were 
placed on order, stability, legality and harmony 
among the functionally-determined divisions of 
society (priests, soldiers, bureaucrats, and workers, 
Or else priests, soldiers, farmers, and artisans) so 
each would perform its specific duty towards the 
others. The justice of rewards and punishments was 
emphasised at the spiritual, political and social 
levels, while economic, legal, and religious sanctions. 
were used to ensure the obedience of women and 
children. Consanguineous marriage (Rhu#t0ddés) was ap- 
proved as a means of preserving the social exclusive- 
ness, solidarity, and purity of descent of the upper 
classes. Material wealth was equated with the 
virtue and goodness inherent in the upper classes, 
whose destiny or fortune (hvarnaA) it was to enjoy 
the good creation of Ohrmazd. Naturally anti- 
ascetic, their ethic equated poverty with the sin 
and evil inherent in the lower classes. 

Consequently, the Madjüs were vulnerable to 

the loss of political support and to the rejection 
of authority and material success by alienated mem- 
bers of their own society. In the Sasdnid period 
their position was eroded by the internal ascetic, 
gnostic sectarian movements of Mani and Mazdak and 
by conversions to Christianity in the west and to 
Buddhism in the east. Bad religion (akramokth) was 
identified with antinomianism, social disorder, ex- 
tremist behaviour and dissimulation by the Madjüs, 
who executed and disinherited unrepentant aposta- 
tes. 
Thus at the end of the Sásinid períod not all 
Persians were Madiüs, nor were Madjüs confined to 
Tran proper. They were to be found as admínistrators, 
landiords, and soldiers in non-Persian parts of the 
‘Sasanid empire such as al-‘Irak, Babrayn, ‘Uman and 
Yaman, and there may have been Arab Madjüs in 
the tribe of Tamim and in Yaman. Outside the 
Sásánid empire, there were Madjüs in western India 
and China, probably as merchants, and local commu- 
nities in Central Asia with local differences in cult 
which were not part of the Sásánid organisation. 

‘The fall of the Sásánid state to the conquering 
Muslims drastically and permanently changed the 
status of the Madjüs from that of rulers to that 
of subjects. Fire temples were confiseated in Bab- 
rayn and al-Irák, while Madjüs were required to pay 
tribute (djizya) wherever they surrendered, at first 
in Yaman, ‘Uman, Babrayn, and al-*Irák. At first 
their treatment was inconsistent, and in 20/641 
Djaz? b. Mu‘awiya began to break up the families 
of Madiüs and forbade the zamzama in the country- 
side near Başra until ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. “Awf con- 
vinced the caliph “Umar I that Muhammad had 
accepted djisya from the Madjüs of Hadjar. This 
provided a precedent, since there was no KuPanic 
basis for treating the Madjüs as ah! al-Aildb. Süra 
XXII, 17 merely lists them along with aA! al-kidb 
and mugirikün, and it was eventually decided in 
Muslim theory that the Madjüs were intermediate 
between the al! al-kiidó and muskriküm since they 
had no real prophet or revealed scripture, Their 
women and the meat of animals slaughtered by 
them were forbidden to Muslims, and according 
to al-Shāfi, their blood price was 1/5 that of Mus- 
lims. Nevertheless, Madjüs were employed in the 
administration at Basra and in Khurasan under the 
Umayyads. 
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Jn Iran the Madjus kept their fire temples, suffered 
little interference in their cult at first, and were 
allowed to pay djizya. In some places, such as Ray, 
Küris and Shiz, the peace terms provided for the 
preservation of their fire temples. However, there 
was no recognition of the priesthood as the represen- 
tatives of a religious community by the Muslim state, 
and since no unitary organisation or hierarchy of 
priests survived the conquest, leadership devolved on 
local priests and dihġäns. 

The loss of political power and support had several 
consequences for the Madjüs. First, the loss of 
members by conversion to Islam was added to con- 
tinuing conversion to Christianity. The descendants 
of the Persian soldiers in Yaman (4bnå? [q.r.]) were 
converted to Islam in the lifetime of Muhammad, as 
were the maraban of Hadjar with some of his followers. 
A number of dahiki and units of the Sasanid army 
became converted to Islam in al-Irak, and by the 
time of Umar [1 (99-101/717-20), the Madjas of al- 
Hira had become Muslim. Generally, members of the 
Sásánid establishment became converts in order tc 
avoid paying djizya, to keep their property and 
position, and to join the Muslim army and administra- 
tion. The Madjüs also lost many members through 
captivity, since children taken captive were raised 
as Muslims. Nevertheless, there is no evidence of 
early mass conversions in Iran, The governor of 
Sidjistin in 46/666-7, al-RabiS, is said to have en- 
‘couraged conversion by a combination of persuasion 
and force, and he required converts to learn the 
Kun. Kutayba b. Muslim [2] also encouraged 
conversion at Bukhára in 94/712-13, built a Friday 
mosque on the site of the former fire-temple, and 
attracted converts among the poor by paying them 
two dirhams to worship there, although afterwards 
conversion was discouraged in order to preserve 
the tax base. Couversion was also discouraged 
by the Madiüs themselves, who treated apostates as 
legally dead, disinherited them, and required property 
to remain within their community. Converts were 
also subject to discrimination by local authorities, 
such as Bahram Sis who, when appointed marzban by 
the Muslim governor of Khurasin in 105/725 and 
charged with collecting taxes from the Madjüs, 
collaborated with the Christian and Jewish agents 
to make 30,000 converts to Islam pay the djisya 
and to exempt 80,000 non-Muslims, 

Second, the advent of Muslim rule subjected the 
Madjüs to sporadic persecution. About 50-1/670-1 
Ziyäd b. Ablhi, the governor of al-‘Irak and the 
east for Mu'áviya, sent his cousin “Ubayd Allāh b. 
Abi Bakra to destroy the fire temples and to confis- 
cate their property in Fars and Sidjistan, Although 
‘Ubayd Allah destroyed the fire temple at Kariyan 
near Darabdjird and killed the hirbads, the chief 
hirbad of Sidjistin, Shpar, escaped with his fire 
temple at Karküya near Zarang because the local 
dikkins and Madiüs appealed to the caliph, There 
were later extinctions in a village at Kumm by al- 
Hadigiadj and at Tdhadj on the border between 
Khuzistan and Isfahan in the time of Haran al- 
Rashid (170-93/786-809). Al-Mutawakkil [232-47/ 
847-51) is said to have had a famous ancient cypress 
tree reputedly planted by Zoroaster cut down in 
247/861. In 282/895, the Turk Barun, who was gover- 
nor of Kumm, destroyed a pre-Islamic fire temple 
in the village of Fardadjin near Isfahan, and in 
288/901 destroyed the last fire temples in the village 
of Djamkeran at Kumm. Sometimes fire temples 
were converted into mosques in places where Arabs 
had settled or as the result of conversion, although 














afterwards the Madiüs often continued to venerate 
sites where fire temples had been. 

Third, the Madjüs gave an apocalyptic meaning 
to the events at the end of the Sasanid pericd, 
interpreting them 2s signs of the end of the millenium 
of Zoroaster and the beginning of the millenium 
of Oshedar, which calculations based on the Letter 
of Tansar would place about 41/561 but which was. 
later identified with the beginning of the era of 
Yazdadjird in ro/63r. The end of the millenium was 
signalled by the advent of Arab rule and destruction 
by them, and by the overturning of social classes 
and values, when the nobles would be powerless, 
separated from their families and foreed to share 
their status with people of low origin, and when 
people would copy foreign customs. Predictions 
of the arrival of the liberator, Varhran Vardiévand, 
of the destruction of Muslim places of worship, 
and of a Roman invasion, may belong to the pro- 
paganda of Sasanid restoration attempts. The 
Mahdist hopes associated with AbO Muslim have 
also been linked to Zoroastrian eschatology, the 
restoration of Zoroastrianism and the end of Arab 
rule in Khurasan. [t was against this background 
that a series of risings by Zoroastrian peasants pro- 
woked by fiscal oppression in eastern Tran in the 
andj8th century served as the occasion for the emer- 
gence of new antinomian, anti-establishment Zoro- 
astrian sects. This began with the peasant revolt 
near Nigbüpür led by Biháfarid from 129/765-7 to 
131/748-9, who claimed to be a new prophet with a 
book in Persian, abolished zamsama, the use of 
wine and meat, consanguineous marriage, and firc- 
worship, and limited dowries to 400 dirkams. Although 
the mJbads got Abd Muslim to suppress the rebel- 
lion, his sect could still be found near Marw in the 
4th/roth century awaiting his return, even though 
djisya was not accepted from them. Madjūs also 
joined the rising of Sinbadh in 138/755, and followers 
of Biháfarld and Madjüs in Sidiistan and at Harat 
and Badghis followed Ustadhsts in 150/767; his 
sect also survived until the 3rd/oth or 4ta/roth 
century. Muslim authors noted four sectarian 
divisions among the Madjüs. Al-Sbáhrastánt lists 
the Kayümarthiyya, Zarwániyya, Zarádushtiyya, and 
Soysániyya called Bibàfarldiyya, while al-Baghdadt 
gives them as Zarwiniyya, Mashiyya, Khurram- 
diniyya and Bihafarldiyya, and says that diieya 
was only acceptable from the first two. 

Fourth, the inability to execute sinners and 
apostates themselves produced a change in attitude 
towards nonconforming members of their own 
community, Persuasion replaced the threat of force 
lest sinners be tempted to convert. The nobility of 
the virtuous poor, whose good works cannot be 
stolen and who will be rewarded in heaven instead 
of on earth, appears as a theme in andar: literature. 
This was probably the result of the growing im- 
poverishment of the priests and dihkdns as well 
aS an attempt to keep the loyalty of still poorer 
members of the community, and it reflects a degree 
of social levelling among Madjis after the Muslim. 
conquest, although the sincerity of the sentiment 
was questioned in the apocalyptic Diamisp-nama. 

Fifth, unavoidable contact with unbelievers and 
the loss of texts led to changes in cult and custom, 
The more elaborate aspects of ritual purity went 
unobserved. Madiüs were allowed to sell animals 
to non-Zoroastrians when survival depended on it, 
and they began to expose their dead inside an enclo- 
sure (dathma) out of the sight of unbelievers. They 
did not consider it a sin to steal property from non- 
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Zoroastrians that had been stolen from them. 
Although they learned to be content with compro- 
mises that could not be avoided, they also exerted 
themselves to maintain their rituals whenever they 
could. 

In spite of their decline in status and in numbers, 
the 3rd/gth ond early 4th/zoth centuries appear 
to have been a time of relative recovery, stability 
and consolidation for the Madjüs. Part of the fire 
at Kariyn had been taken to Pasi for safe-keeping 
during the Muslim conquest, and from it the fire 
temple at Käriyān, destroyed in the zst/7th century, 
was restored. Fire was exported from Kariyén and 
Shiz to new temples and al-Mu‘tasim (218-27/833-42) 
permitted the restoration of fire temples at Istakhr 
and in Farghána. What remained of the old religious. 
literature was collected and preserved by Aturfarn- 
bag-i Farrikhzatin, mébad of Fars in the reign of 
al-Ma?miin (198-218/813-33). A new didactic, apolo- 
getic and polemic literature was produced by Mánush- 
hr, the leading móbad oi Fárs and Kirin in the 
second half of the 3rdjoth century, by his brother 
Zátspram, the mübad oí Sirkán, by Minushtihr's 
nephew, Emét-i Ashavihishtin, mébad over much 
of southern Iran in the first half of the 4th/roth 
century and by his successor, Aturpat-i Emétan 
about the middle of the 4th/roth century. The main 
Pablavi texts which were produced in this period 
sought to forestall conversion through intellectual 
arguments against monotheism and gnosticism, 
and through using that part of the legal tradition 
that concerned social behaviour and personal status 
in order to preserve their distinction irom unbelievers 
and to draw social boundaries more closely around 
themselves. But authority and solidarity within the 
community, which depended on the priest's appoint- 
ment of the heads of households responsible for 
carrying out family law, was undermined by the 
facts that the priests themselves were too few and 
poorly trained, had taken up crafts in order to sur- 
vive, and had been replaced by those less qualified. 
In these circumstances, educated laymen were 
allowed to substitute for them when necessary. 

Despite these problems, the testimony of Muslim 
geographers indicates that Madjds were still wide- 
spread and fairly numerous in Iran and the east as 
lote as the gthjroth century, There were many 
villages of Madjüs on the Aras River in Adharbaydjan 
and the fire temple at Shiz survived as late as 
333/943. Madjds were numerous in al-‘lra and bad 
a large fire temple on the west bank of the Tigris 
opposite al-Mada?in, There were still a few Madjüs 
in Khuzistán, with several ire temples at the sacred 
village of Hudidjin, They were numerous ín al-Diibàl, 
where they could be found at Rayy and In villages 
near Kumm, while there were still fire temples near 
Isfahan, Magjas were more numerous in Fars than 
anywhere else, with fire temples in nearly every 
village, town, and district, and they were employed 
as local governors there by the Büyids. However, 
pressures for conversion, such as the activities of 
Shaykh Abi Ishik al-Küzarüni (d. 426/1034) and 
his followers, led to conflict and the outbreak of a 
Muslim-Madjüs riot at Shirüz in 360/979. Madjüs 
could be found in Kühistàn, and remained numerous 
and influential at Kirmiin until the late 3rd/oth 
century. There were Madjüs in the Caspian provinces 
as late as the sth/rrth century, although in the 
late grdfoth-roth century most of those in Daylim 
had been converted by Zaydl Shi‘ and those in Gilàn 
were converted by Hanballs, Madjis still lived in the 
city of Zarang in Sidjistan in the early 4th/roth cen- 
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fadjüs in Khurdsin, where there were fire temples 
at Nishápür, Harit and near Tis, there was a village 
of Zoroastrian donkey-drivers near Marw, although 
the Karrémiyya sect (g.v.] were converting Madjis 
to Islam at Nishàpür. To the east, there were fire 
temples at Balkh, Bukhárá, and Farghafa in the 
srdjgth century, and Madiüs in villages in Turkish 
territory and in China in the ¢th/roth century, There 
were also new groups of Madjüs settled in north- 
west India and along the west coast, mainly engaged 
in trade, from the 2nd/Sth century on. By the 
Ath/zoth century there was a fire temple and dakhina 
at Broach, while towards the end of the century 
Zoroastrian merchants at Cambay came into violent, 
conflict with the Hindus and were driven out, 

Although outstanding public differences such as the 
exposure of the dead and the refusal to use heated 
baths remained between Madjüs and Muslims, 
resonance developed between Islam and Zoroast 
nism in the form of common features shared by both 
traditions, In many cases it is impossible to prove 
that similarities were the result of the influence of 
‘one religion on the other or, if so, which way the 
influence went, Such are the shared belief in creation, 
the torment of the grave, the weighing of deeds at 
the judgment of the soul, rewards and punishments 
in Heaven and Hell, angels and demons, the end of 
the world, the coming of a messianic hero and 
resurrection. Such also are the practice of five daily 
times of worship, the requirement of an intention 
to worship in order for it to be acceptable, the 
recitation of scripture for the dead and a common 
aversion to idolatry. In both traditions, authoritarian 
appeals to the interdependence of religion and state 
were challenged by the antinomian extremism of 
sectarian rebels. There was a shared philosophical 
vocabulary and use of rational arguments between 
the Madiüs and the Mu*tazila, who argued the same 
issues from opposite sides, the Madjüs insisting that 
if there is only one creator he must also be responsible 
for evil, and arguing for a dualist solution to preserve 
God's goodness, mercy, and justice, along with 
human responsibility, at the expense of Gods 
omnipotence. There is also a similarity between 
the archetypal religious man (ZaratOghtrom) of the 
Madíüs and the Muslim concept of the Imsdm al- 
Kamil, while the belief of the Madjüs in the need to 
follow the religious example of a learned dasíür 
who is the mediator for the age resembles the con- 
cept of the Zmdm of the age and the function of 
the muditahid among Shits. 

Other similarities are more likely to be the result 
of Islamic influence. Zoroaster came to be described 
as a prophet whose revelation was the Dénkart and 
whose miracle was the Avesta, Sometime after the 
sth/r1th century, Rhoitódds became marriage between 
maternal or paternal first cousins. Dowry was approx- 
imated to Muslim maAr. Madjüs began to establish 
waMs,but in ways similar to the old endowments 
for fire-temples. By the 6th/r2th century they had 
adopted the custom of beginning actions such as 
slaughtering an animal or writing with the phrase 
“in the name of God” (pa näm i yazdān). Shrines 
io the yarafas were preserved and protected by 
rededicating them to daughters of Vazdadiird, 
who disappeared into the mountainside like Sh 
Imáms, as early as the 4th/roth century at Rayy, 
or later by giving them Muslim form as Shi‘ iniion- 
addas, making pilgrimage to them and slaughtering 
animals there. Madjüs also began to visit Muslim 
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shrines on the pretext that they had replaced former 
fire temples. 

Customs of Zoroastrian origin can also be found 
among Muslims, sometimes in secularised form such 
as the Iranian solar calendar, the celebration of 
the festivals Nawrūz and Mihradjān, or astrology. 
The fires lit at Isfahan about 313/935 to celebrate 
Mubammad's birthday seem to have been inspired by 
Zoroastrian winter fire festivals. Symbols associated 
with Zoroastrians such as the cup of Diamshid, wine, 
the tavern, the old mébad, and the youth came to 
represent those things forbidden by Islam in Persian 
poetry with maldmatt SGif connotations, It is some- 
times suggested that so many similarities as these 
may have made conversion from Zoroastrianism 
to Islam easier, although it might also be suggested 
that many common features were the result of 
conversion, 

The history of the Madjüs in Iran after the 4th/ 
soth century is little-known. They are presumed to 
have survived as local minorities suffering general 
disasters with the rest of the population, while their 
traditions were preserved in priestly and learned lay 
families. In particular, they preserved and trans- 
mitted their religious texts which have survived in 
India, and manuscript colophons indicate the pres- 
ence of hírbads at Nishápür and in Sidiistn in the 
7th/r3th century. A copy ofthe Videvddd made in 
Sidjistdn in Gor-2/1205 was taken back to India by a 
Zoroastrian named Mahyar from Uch in the Pandjab 
who was instructed in the religion by the Ahirbads of 
Sidjistan for six years. The copy of this text made at 
Cambay in 723/1323 is the source of the oldest 
known manuscript of this work. We are also told 
that in the early 8tb/r4th century the varas ceremony 
for making the mouth-masks worn by priests attend- 
ing the fire was abandoned at Yazd because there 
was no one left who knew the ritual, 

At the same time, Zoroastrians were spreading in 
Gudjarit and the Pandjab, beginning in the 6th/r2th 
century as farmers, weavers, artisans, toddy dealers, 
and merchants in the coastral trade. By then they had 
returned to Cambay, and by 537/zr4z there were 
Madjüs at Navsari, at Anklesvar by 606-7/1238, and 
at Thana about 720/1320. By the 8th/r4th century, 
Gudjarat was divided into five religious districts 
(panthaks). The sole first-rank fire, the Atash Bahram 
at Sandjan, was an object of pilgrimage, while daily 
rituals were carried out at hearth fires in homes. The 
oldest secondary type of fire temple or Dar-i Mitr 
was at Navsari from about 536-7/1142 onwards, 
but did not have a permanent fire; the priest attend- 
ing it brought embers from his own hearth fire 
every day. There was another Dar-i Mihr at Broach 
in the late 6th/r2th century. By the th/r3th century, 
vernacular Gudjarat! versions of Avestan and Middle 
Persian texts began to be made. 

Important changes in the Indian community be- 
gan with new pressures from Muslims and the Portu- 
guese towards the end of the gth/rsth century. The 
Zoroastrians who joined the Hindus in the unsuccess- 
ful defence of Sangjaa against Muslim attack in about. 
895/1490 left, taking the Atdsh Dahrüm with them 
in à metal vessel, and eventually settled at Navsari 
in 9221516, where a layman (behdin) called Canga. 
‘Shih, who was the local tax farmer (desai), persuaded 
the Muslim ruler to exempt local behdins from the 
diízya. The roth/ióth century saw the rise of the 
Bhagaria priesthood at Navsari, based on fees for 
performing rituals, gifts of endowed property and 
Mughal patronage. In order to control income from. 
fees, in 987/1579 the chief priest at. Navsari, Dastür. 











Mehrdji Rana, required his personal permission 
for other priests to perform rituals, The priests 
from Sandjan were only allowed to attend the 
Atásh Bahram, and became increasingly impoverished 
as their numbers grew. The desai-gir of Navsari 
remained in the family of Canga Shah until 1003-4/ 
1595, when Kaykobàd the son of Mehrdji Rana 
combined it with the priesthood. This concentration 
of priestly authority and control, as well as a greater 
degree of organisation, signals the formation of 
the Parsi community. To give it a backbone of 
uniform and authoritative content, from the time 
of Canga Shh onwards questions on doctrine and 
ritual were sent to the priests at Yazd and Kirmān. 
Their answers survive in the form of letters (Ríwi- 
ais), the earliest in 883/1478 and the latest in r187/ 
3773, which provide precious evidence for the 
circumstances of Zoroastrians in Safawid Iran. 

By the end of the gth/rsth century, Yazd and 
Kirmán had become the spiritual if not numerical 
centres of Iranian Zoroasirianism, The Rivdyats 
reveal the presence in 916/1510 of $00 behdins as 
Yazd, with 400 more in ihe villages of Turkabàd 
and Sharifabād, 700 at Kirmān, 2,700 in Sidjistān 
and 1,700 in Khurdsin. These figures must represent 
the minimum adult mele population, for we also 
hear of a group of 3,000 behdins at one place in 
‘Khurasan, while 21 bekdins from Khurasan had their 
own congregation at Kirman in 966/1559. There 
was also a Gushnasp Fire at Kirman, and Zoro- 
astrians eould still be found in Fars. Local communi- 
ties appear to have been under the joint leadership 
of dastiirs and behdins, In the late 9th/rsth century. 
there were only four or five hirbads well-versed in 
Pahlavi at Yazd, who performed all the rituals, The 
priests complained of being unable to get beidins to 
give them the tithe of their income, although the 
meat offerings at Dar-i Mikrs were shared by their 
‘owners and the dastür recognised by the offerer. Re- 
Jations with noa-Zoroastrians were rather ambivalent. 
 Beldins were urged to keep their promises and to pay 
their debts to non-Zoroastrians, and the testimony 
of a non-Zorcastrian was accepted in a case between 
two Zoroastrians before a Zoroastrian judge. How- 
ever, the robbery and murder of unfriendly non- 
Zoroastrians were condoned and there are references 
to forced conversions to Islam both in Iran and in 
India, There was a reliance on the apotropaic 
function of rituals performed to repel powerful 
‘enemies, the tyranny of rulers, the loss of property, 
conversion and disease, as well as to gain worldly 
advantages such as wealth, happy marriages or 
royal favour. Anxious tekdins were exhorted to 
exert themselves and to hope for the best. Although 
the year 1000 in the era of Yazdadjird fell in 1040/ 
1632, expectations of the arrival of the millenium 
and of the saviour Bakcim Vardjavand or of Osh- 
edar were expressed throughout the period, 
cluding in 883/1478, 939-40/1533, 957/1550, 982/1574- 
5, 1036/1627, 1051/1641-2 and zo83/1672. 

In the rrth/t7th century, the Zoroastrians of Iran 
are described as farmers, labourers, fullers, manu- 
facturers of carpets and, especially at Kicman, of 
woollen cloth, and they used their own dialect of 
Persian called Dari among themselves. Men wore 
undyed garments and women wore red and green 
clothing. In ca. ror7/1608, Shah ‘Abbas | (995-1038) 
1588-1629), who is remembered as a just king, 
brought 1,500 peasant families from Kirmán to 
Isfahan as labour and settled them across the Zanda 
Rüd near Djulía at Gabrübüd. In 1027/1618 their 
district consisted of about 3,000 plain, single-storied 
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houses along several long, wide, straight, tree-shaded 
streets, and the people worked as labourers and 
craftsmen in Isfahan and the countryside nearby. 
There was a dathma outside their settlement where 
they placed their dead fully clothed, Most of them 
returned to Kirman when ‘Abbas I died, and ‘Abbas 
II (r052-77/1642-66) turned the district into a 
suburban resort with palaces, mosques, markets, 
and baths and moved the remaining Zoroastrians 
to the other side of Djulfa. Tavernier estimated 
the Zoroastrian population of Kirman at over 10,000 
in 1064/1654, many of whom were involved in the 
wool industry. In ros4/r644 a new khdna-yi mihr 
was built at Kirmán by a behdin, and there are 
references to pilgrimage to the shrines of Khitün 
Bina in Fars in 1036/1625 and to the shrine of Pir-i 
Sabz north-west of Yazd at mid-century. Con- 
ditions appear to have worsened towards the end of 
the Safawid period, when their fire temple at Isfahan 
was destroyed and many of them were killed there. 
Zocoastrians migrated to India to escape persecution 
and forced conversion. 

The attraction of India as well as the possibilities 
for the religious integration of Zoroastrians had 
already been demonstrated by the syncretistic 
mystical movement of Azar Kaywan (939-40 to 
1027/1533-1618) and his followers in Patna, Lahore 
and Kashmir in the first half of the t rth/17th century. 
Their allegorical interpretation of Zoroastrianism 
allowed them to combine it with Hindu asceticism 
and $Qf Neo-Platonism. Half of the group were 
Zoroastrians, including several mébads and a dihkan. 
Their nucleus came from Fars and had been formed 
in Shirkz, where other Zoroastrians from Harát 
and Isfahin had joined them before they went to 
India; there they attracted a pair of Zoroastrian 
merchants in northern India and one from Surat, 
‘Some of the Persian Muslims who joined the group 
may have been recent converts from Zoroastrianism, 

Meanwhile, increasing numbers of the largely rural 
Pars! community in 11th/17th ceatury Gudjarat were 
being drawn to Surat and Bombay, by new oppor- 
tunities in commerce as artisans, merchants and as 
brokers for the Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
English. One of the most important representatives 
of this new commercial class at Surat was Rustom 
Manak (rog4-$ to 1131/1635-1719), broker for the 
Portuguese and Dutch, who was instrumental 
in securing a grant of land from AwrangzIb (r067- 
1:19/1657-1707) for the English factory at Surat 
in 1070/1660, achieved the abolition of the djizye 
at Surat in 1083/1672 and served as main broker for 
the East India Company at Surat from rrr1-12/1700 
until 1128/1716. The rise of wealthy and influential 
Parst merchants, whose reputation for bonesty 
generated credit, encouraged the revival and applica- 
tion of the traditional Zoroastrian work ethic that 
gave religious significance to worldly success, 
They also allowed the conversion of household 
slaves to Zoroastrianism in order to be able to cat 
what they served. The growth of the urban, commer- 
cially-oriented part of the community changed its 
internal power structure, Beginning in the late 
trth/r7th century, the authority and control of 
the Bhagaria priests and desais resting on Mughal 
patronage was challenged by the dehdins, with their 
connection with European interests, in a series of 
religious disputes. In 1084/1673, in order to break 
the monopoly of the Bhagaria priests on endowments 
and on the fees for performing rituals, the behdins 
of Navsari asserted the right to have family rituals 
performed by priests of their own choice. This 








issue led to violence in 1097/1686, but the bekdins 
successfully boycotted the Bhagaria priests by estab- 
lishing secondary fire temples (Dar-i Mihrs, Agiaris) 
accessible to laymen for the second-rank fire (dtash 
Adarán) encouraged in the Rivdyats where they had 
their rituals performed. In rro2/rógr the Sandjana 
priests joined the bekdins, and Dar-t Mikrs spread in 
the port cities of Surat, Balsar, and Bombay. By the 
r2th/r8th century, Day-i Mikrs were founded in the 
settlements of Parsi merchants outside Bombay. This 
quarrel finally ended when the Atish Bahram was 
removed from Navsari and permanently established 
at Udvada in 1155/1742. 

The internal conflict, however, was continued 
án the 12th/18th century in a controversy over the 
ritual calendar at Surat, which was in economic de- 
cline in the 11405/17305 with trade shifting to Bom- 
bay, while Marāfhā control of rural areas deprived 
the traditional élite of its former sources of income. 
In 1149/1735 an Iranian behdin encouraged the lay- 
men of Surat to adopt the old-style Xadimi calendar 
used by Zoroastrians in Iran instead of the Parsi 
calendar which bad fallen one month behind it. 
This issue tended to pit artisans led by merchant 
brokers for the French and English against the 
older merchant oligarchy with its ties to the Dutch, 
and is an early example of the use of religious reform. 
as a way to attack more conservative authority, 
In the same year that the calendar dispute broke 
out, the priests of Surat refused henceforth to marry 
their daughters to laymen in order to avoid losing 
their wealth through dowries and inheritance. The 
Pars community split permantly into two sects: a 
Shibinsháhl majority and a. Kadimi minority, with 
separate fire temples and no intermarriage. The 
process of separation was marked by outbreaks 
of violence between them in 1158/1745, 1196-7] 
1782-3, 1824 and 1840. In a related issue, the agita- 
tion started in 1197/1777 when laymen in Bombay 
refused to marry their daughters to priests only 
subsided after 1823. 

In the course of the 12th/1th century, the rising 
Parsi merchant class reduced the grip of the former 
Gite of priests, desais, and diagindars formed in 
the early Mughal period, secured the right to choose 
any priest they wished to perform rituals, acquired 
a share in communal leadership through a series of 
sporadic, short-lived pantayats that held the power 
of excommunication, and began to establish secular 
ties of dependence by redistributing their wealth 
through charities, private endowments, and by build- 
ing dakhmas and rest-houses. At the same time, Parsis 
became increasingly involved with the British as 
other Europeans were forced out by them. By the 
middle of the rath/r&th century, Parsi merchants 
supplied British garrisons and field armies. By the 
carly rgth century, Bombay had replaced Surat as 
the main Parst centre and the number of Parsis 
at Bombay increased from 3,000 in 1194/1780 to 
50,000 by 1864, From the late rath/x8th century 
onwards, Pars! shipping expanded outside India 
to Burma, Indonesia, China, South Arabia and East 
Africa. Pars! merchants who made fortunes in the 
China trade from 1810 to 1342 began to reinvest them. 
in industries such as ship-building and railroads. 

‘The emergence of secular leadership in the Parsi 
‘community is reflected in the composition of the pan- 
fayat appointed at the request of the British by the 
Parst Andjoman in 1203/1787 which contained six 
behdins and six priests, both Kadimi and Shihin- 
sháhi, while the pandayat of 1818-36 had twelve 
behdins and six priests. In addition to controlling 
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community charities, the latter pamayaí issued 
behavioural codes aimed at increasing conformity 
and eliminating popular syncretism and participation 
in non-Zoroastrian customs. The code of 1819 for- 
bade Parsf women to attend Hindu or Muslim places 
of worship, to wear their charms or to perform their 
rituals. The code of 1823 forbade child marriage 
and costly rituals at weddings and funerals, while 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 ended 
polygamy. 

In the roth century, religious reform was an im- 
portant means by which the new élite of urbanised, 
‘educated, westernising laymen, prominent in British 
and native administration, business and the pro- 
fessions, aimed to control the rest of the community, 
although they had growing cultural differences with 
the poor, rural, conservative majority of Parsis, 
Reform was also a reaction to the threat of conversion 
by Christian missionaries, which provided the imme- 
iate impulse for the foundation of the Rahnumai 
Mazdaysnan Sabha by a group of young, wealthy, 
educated laymen in 1851 for the purpose of encour- 
aging a return to the original ideals of Zoroastrianism. 
‘The same interests led to the foundation of a school 
in Bombay in order to train the sons of priests 
for the priesthood in 1854, Modernist reformers 
and apologists were attracted to the theories of 
Martin Haug, that the original monotheistic religion 
of Zoroaster had been corrupted afterwards into 
ritualistic dualism by the priests. Hawg's theorics 
were used to counter Christian criticism by in- 
tellectuals who were also attracted to the Theosophi- 
cal Society, Reformers who favoured rational 
explanations for the cult objected to the use of 
texts that no one understood in rituals, while con- 
servative priests insisted on the effectiveness of 
ritual liturgies and on the importance of purification 
from pollution, preserving a way of life increasingly 
limited to themselves and ignored by laymen. These 
issues became involved in the collision between re- 
formers and conservatives over the role and income 
of priests called the fravaski controversy, which main- 
Jy involved opposition to expensive, repeated cere- 
monies for the dead and which is still current and 
unresolved. 

Nevertheless, the Pars! community multiplied in 
the 19th century. By 1881 they numbered 85,000 in. 
Indie with 3,000 more abroad, about 10-15,000 of 
whom were Kadimls, Although intermarriage 
between the sects was allowed by the 19th century, 
objections to accepting non-Zoroastrians into the 
community as converts increased because of fears 
that lower caste Hindus would be attracted by Parsi 
charities. Parsis also emerged as the leaders of the 
world’s Zoroastrians as the result of changes in 
both India and Iran. 

Although estimates of the Zoroastrian population 
of Iran in the early rath/18th century that range from 
100,000 to one million seem exaggerated, there can be 
no doubt that their numbers declined disastrously 
due to the combined effects of massacre, forced con- 
version and emigration in that century. Having 
suffered massacre and forced conversion at the hands 
of the Safawi army that repelled the first Afghan in- 
vasion in 1133/1720, the Zoroastrians of Kirman and 
Yazd joined Mabmüd's Afghàn army during the 
second invasion in 1135/1722 and also served as 
officers in the army of Nadir Shah (1149-50/1736-47). 
The sack of Kirman by the Afghans after the death 
of Nadir Shah, one repeated by the Kadjars in 1209/ 
1794, left the Zoroastrian district in ruins. By the 
end of the century, almost none of the 12,000 Zoro- 








astrians at Kirman survived, and the Zoroastrian 
population of Iran is estimated to have fallen to 
about 50,000 and then to about 30,000 in the reign 
of Mubammad Shah (1834-48); of these, some 8,000 
were at Yazd. 

‘The late r2th/r8th and early roth centuries seem 
to have been a time of unprecedented insecurity, 
poverty, and discrimination for the Zoroastrians of 
Iran. The intensity of the oppression they suffered 
then appears to have been more a reflection of con- 
temporary social problems in Iran, where they served 
as scapegoats for the frustrations of their Muslim 
neighbours, than to have been characteristic of cen- 
turies-long conditions. However, Zoroastrians were 
vulnerable to robbery and kidnapping while their 
murder went unpunished. Although they were 
required. to. wear honey-coloured ‘clothing and 
were officially forbidden to build new or to 
repair old houses, to wear new clothing, to ride 
horses, to travel outside of Tran or to engage in 
skilled crafts or professions that might bring them 
into contact with Muslims, sumptuary rules were 
enforced in the usual selective way and exceptions 
ean be found to many of them. Forms of economic 
discrimination that prevented them from accu- 
mulating wealth were probably more effective than 
social pressures, Zoroastrian merchants were subject 
to extra taxes, newly-acquired property was taxed 
up to one-fifth of its value and houses were liable 
to be looted. The actual total díisya on the commu- 
nity usually amounted to about 2,000 tiimdns, which 
by mid-century was paid by 1,000 adult males, 
for whom the individual tax of two tdmdns amounted 
to ten day's wages for a labourer. The Shi‘ legal 
provision that favours a Zoroastrian convert to 
Islam over other Zoroastrian heirs encouraged 
conversion and resulted in the loss of property. 
During the z9th century, forced conversions created 
a population of half-Zoroastrian, half-Muslim djadid 
al-Islém at Yazd with distinctive clothing and a 
separate cemetery. 

For self-preservation, the Zoroastrian community 
turned inwards. The style of fire temples and homes 
provided a maximum of protection and concealment 
from unfriendly intruders, The exterior of fire tem- 
ples resembled private houses, while inside was a 
confusing maze of rooms, passages, and low doors with 
the fire chamber behind a blank wall and inacces- 
sible even to behdins. A succession of defensible 
doorways guarded the entrance to homes, while 
access over the rooftops was restricted by covering 
the courtyards to protect the women, children, 
and valuables. Only property endowed as waf for 
the benefit of the benefactor's soul was respected 
by Muslims. In spite of general illiteracy, religious 
learning was preserved among priestly families that 
provided local readership, especially in the villages. 
From the late r2th/x8th century onwards, refugees 
who escaped to India became objects of Parsi aid 
and concern and helped to develop trade connections 
between Yazd and Bombay. 

In 1854 the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Society in. Bombay sent Manakdil Limdit Hataria 
(1813-90) to Iran, where he found the Zoroastrian 
community had shrunk to 7,725 people. Yazd was 
the main surviving centre, with 6,658 Zoroastrians 
in the city and 24 surrounding villages. Most of 
them were farmers, but there were also about one 
dozen merchants at Yazd, while the poorest were 
artisans, weavers, bricklayers and carpenters. Each 
spring a group of several hundred Yazdls went to 
Tehran to work as gardeners, even in the royal 
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palace, and returned in the fall, travelling together 
for protection. In addition to these seasonal workers 
there were about so Zoroastrian merchants in 
Tehran in 1854. The community at Kirman amounted 
to 932 people, while a few Zoroastrians could be 
found at Boshir, Shiraz and Kashan. With Parsi aid, 
ire temples and dakhmas were built or restored and 
traditional conneils of elders were transformed into 
elected andjumans of behdins at Kirmin, Yazd and 
their villages, whilst rest houses were built at shrines 
and in Tehran. Schools providing a secular education 
were started by Manakajl at Yard and Kirmin in 
1857, and some students were sent to Bombay. In 
1882 joint Pars! and British pressures finally secured 
the abolition of the djizya. Pars! efforts improved 
security, freedom of worship, respect and oppor- 
tunities for the Zoroastrians of Iran, although they 
were still subject to random violence, Parsf aid also 
introduced modernising social and religious reforms 
from Bombay. Manakdjl revived abandoned rituals, 
forbade animal sacrifice, the eating of beef and camel. 
meat, and he discouraged polygamy, the use of 
cosmetics and Muslim clothing styles as too immoral. 
The sons of priestly families took advantage of 
the opportunity for a secular education in the village 
schools and left for the cities in order to become 
physicians, teachers, engineers, bankers and mer- 
chants. 

While villagers at Yad remained engaged in the 
transport of goods from the Gulf across central Iran 
as eamel-drivers and owners until the early 20th cen- 
tury, by the end of the 190b century many Yazdis 
were going to work in Bombay and the women they 
left behind often put themselves under Muslim law 
to claim a share of their inheritance. Zoroastrians 
from the provinces were also employed by the Indo- 
European Telegraph and by Tehran banks in the 
last two decades of the roth century. Yazdf merchants 
grew wealthy through their contacts with India 
by the end of the century, while their children 
invested in land and the import-export trade, re- 
investing their profits later in industry. Their 
numbers rose again to about 8,500 in 1879, over 
9,000 in 1892 and about 11,000 in 1902, with the 
largely rural majority still at Yazd and Kirman, 
However, modernising changes, new opportunities 
and wealth had begun to transform the Zoroastrian 
community by the fate roth century, breaking 
down village and communal ties and undermining 
the position of the priests, whose authority began to 
be challenged by the creation of a new secularly- 
educated élite of laymen. 

The position and even existence of the village- 
based priesthood hes been drastically affected by 
the increasing urbanisation of Zoroastrians in the 
20th century. As a falling water table, rural impover- 
ishment and the lure of employment in cities drew 
Zoroastrian peasants from the villages south of 
Kirman early in this century, Muslims began to 
move into them. In these newly-mixed villages the 
remaining Zoroastrians were at a disadvantage in 
conflicts over water, and moved to Kirmin to escape 
increasing oppression. By 1962 Zoroastrians had 
entirely deserted the villages south of Kirman and 
lived entirely inside the city, where they numbered 
2,385 in 1963 in spite of emigration to Tehran. 
The villages around Yazd have also become in- 
creasingly Muslim as the result of Immigration 
and conversion. The urbanisation of Zoroastrians 
is still transitional, with the labour force living 
and working, often seasonally, outside the villages 
iu cities and provincial towns but keeping up some 

















joint family ties and sending part of their income 
back to support the women, children and old people 
who remain behind to manage the land. People who 
have moved to Tehran still keep their houses in 
Yazd and return for the annual ceremonies for the 
dead. 

Religious usages have been affected by strong 
Parst influences, modernisation and changes in social 
context. Although a bull was sacrificed annually at 
Yazd until the late 19th century and sheep fat was 
offered to the fire until the early 2oth century, most. 
Zoroastrians in Iran have abandoned animal sacrifices 
since 1900 and object to calling those animals slaugh- 
tered and eaten at seasonal festivals sacrifices, 
Nor has gdmiz been used since the middle of the 19th 
century, although offerings to water are still made, 
New Indian-style fire temples open to laymen were 
built in Tehran in 1908, in Kirman in 1923 and in 
Vazd, and the fire now burns in silver vessels, 
ladian-fashion, instead of on stone altars. Old 
festivals such as Sada, 100 days before Nawrüz, 
have been revived and new ones such as the birth- 
day and death of Zoroaster on 6 Farvardin and 5 Dey 
respectively have been created. While rituals that 
survive have their meaning subject to reinterpreta- 
tion, the elaborate details of purification have been 
observed only by priests since the early 2oth century, 
Unable to live on the fees for rituals, the priesthood 
has declined in number. There are now only 15 
Tranian priests left, all of whom are middle aged or 
older and no young Iranian priests are being trained. 
Since they are too few to serve all the fire temples, 
these are now sometimes kept up by laymen, and 
since the 1940s communal leadership has developed 
on the andjuman in Tehran. 

Several issues currently divide younger, educated, 
modernised Zoreastrians from the older, more con- 
servative generation. The younger generation ob- 
jects to inbreeding through marriage between 
‘cousins, because of the high incidence of hereditary 
diseases within the community and favours inter 
marriage with mor-Zoroastrians, the acceptance 
of converts, and the re-admission of recent converts 
to Islam and the Bahat Faith. Their opponents 
wish to preserve racial purity, and fear that to en- 
courage apostasy from Islam would provoke Muslim 
violence against them. Although the influence of the 
 Bahi"is is credited with improving their own security, 
most Zoroastrian families have lost members as 
converts to the Bahl Faith because of its appeal 
to young people impatient with priestly authority. 
‘The practise of interring the dead on a metal stretcher 
in a grave with cement walls and cover, instead of 
exposure in a dakhma was started at Tehran and 
Kirmin in the 1930s and was begun at Yazd in 
1965. By 1975 a dakkma was used only at the village 
of Sharifábád. The sects formed during the calendar 
dispute still exist. Iranian Zoroastrians adopted, in 
1939, a seasonal calendar beginning at the vernal 
equinox, which is close to the Iranian secular calen- 
dar, although the community at Yazd reverted to 
the Kadimi calendar in 1940. 

After receding slightly to about 10,000 in the 
19205, the Zoroastrian population of Iran rose to 
16,800 by 1938 and by the 1970s to between 20,000 
and 25,000, with 19,000 in Tehran and other cities. 
The younger generation has taken advantage of the 
opportunities in management and in the professions. 
provided by the economic growth in Iran in recent 
decades, In the 1960s and 1970s the five major 
Zoroastrian firms in Iran were all leaders in their 
fields and Iranian Zoroastrians were encouraged to 
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return from India. However, the Iranian revolution 
of 1979 has created anxiety in the Zoroastrian 
community and uncertainty about the future, 
The relative circumstances of the two communi- 
ties have been reversed in the zoth century, which 
has been a period of retrenchement for the Parsls. 
‘The Ilm-i khshnüm movement began at Surat in 
1902 as a combination of Theosophical ideas with 
ritual purity which was justified as being the esoteric 
meaniag of the Avesta. In a victory for the conser- 
vatives, membership was restricted to descent 
from Pars! families in 1909, the only exception 
being the child of a Zoroastrian man by a non- 
‘Zoroastrian woman. The communal welfare system, 
supported by the benevolence of the members of 
the few very wealthy families, leaders in Indian com- 
merce and industry, and providing schools, hospitals, 
and the cost of marriages and funerals, as well as 
fire temples and dabhmas, became increasingly in- 
adequate to care for the growing numbers of the poor 
created by rural flight to Bombay. Social and econo- 
mic changes since independence have eroded the 
economic base of the community still further. In- 
creasing industrialisation has brought more mana; 
ment opportunities for other Indians than for Parsi 
support for communal charities has been reduced by 
taxation to pay for the state's socialist and welfare 
programs; and Parsis have been hurt by the effect 
‘of prohibition on the toddy industry, which began 
in Gudjarat in 1937, and of land tenure acts on Parsi 
landlords with Dobra labour. The Parsi population 
has fallen from its peak of nearly 115,000 in 1941 to 
approximately 87,500 in India, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka by 1976 because of the combined effects 
of emigration, a rising marriage age and declining 
birth rate. The community was shocked to discover 
in 1967, that 40% of its members were impoverished 
and that 2,000 Parsis in rural GudjarSt were on 
the point of starvation. Zoroastrian rituals are still 
observed in India, although the number of priests 
in Bombay was declining by the late 29703, In 
addition, the quality of priests has been questioned 
because appointments to fire temples have been 
controlled by the patronage of the businessmen who 
endowed them. To deal with this problem, a pro- 
gramme has bcen started io train priests at the 
Cama Aethornana school in Bombay, to pay them 
salaries and to appoint them on merit. 
Bibliography: A complete listing of all the 
literature on Zoroastrianism is impossible because 
of its volume, and inappropriate because much of 
it concerns pre-Islamic issues. General introduc- 
tions with references to the sources and scholarship 
are provided by A. Bausani, Persia reli 
Milan 1959; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Læ religion 
de l'Iran ancien, Paris 1962; M. Boyce, 4. history 
of Zoroastrianism, Leiden-Cologne 1975; and idem 
Zoroastrians, their religious beliefs and practices, 
London, 1979. For the Sisinid period, L.C 
Casartelli, The philosophy of the Masdayasnian 
religion under the Sassanids, tr. F. J. Jamasp Asa, 
Bombay 1889, is still a useful introduction to 
doctrinal issues, while H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian 
problems in the minthcentury books, Oxiord 1943, 
is a seminal work that also identifies much of 
the older scholarship. A key to the Arabic sources 
is provided by H. S. Nyberg, Sassanid Mazdaism 
according to Muslim sources, in Jnal. of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, xxxix (Bombay 1958), 
1-63. The most important work on Zurvanism has 
been done by R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan, a Zoroastrian 
dilemma, Oxford 1955; idem, The dawn and twilight 
































of Zoroasirianism, London 196r. An introduction 
to Süsánid religious organisation is given by 
J.P. de Menasce, L'Éclise mazdéenne dans l'Em- 
pire sassanide, in Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 
ii (1955), 554765; idem, Fewr ef fondations pieuses 
dans le droit sassanide, Paris 1966, and by M.-L. 
Chaumont, Recherches sur le clergé soroastrien 
le hirbad, in RHR, elviii (1960), 55-80, 161-79. 
For religious art, see J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
Art et religion sous les Sassanides, in La Persia 
mel Medioevo, Rome 1971, 37788. 

For the treatment and djizya status of Zoro- 
astrians during and after the Muslim conquest, 
see Aba Yasuf, K. al-Kharddj, Cairo 1382/1962, 
67, 122-4, 129-31, 134, 189-90, 206-7; Ibn Sa‘d, 
vii/x, 94; Ton Sallam, X, al-Amwäl, Cairo 1959, 
30, 44-6; Baladhucl, Fuéah, 69, 77-8, 85, 200, 318, 
325-6, 388; Bukhàrl, al-Diámi* al-sabih, v, Cairo 
1390/1971, 238; and SarakDsl, Sharh Kitab al-siyar 
al-kabir li "lShaybini, Cairo 1971-2, 146-9. 

For examples of the destruction of fire temples, 
see Diabir, Hayaudn, iv, 479-81; Balàdhurl, 
Ansáb al-ashraf, i, Cairo 1959, 494; Ibn al-Faklh, 
Muhtasar Kitab al-buldan, 256-7; and anon., 
Ta’riġh-i Sistén, Tehran 1314/1935, 92-4. For 
early conversions to Islam, see AbQ Yüsuf, 131-2; 
Baladhuri, Futth, 69; Tabarl, ii, 1462; Narshakl, 
Ta'rikh Bukhdrá, tr. Frye, Cambridge, Mass. 1954), 
47-9; and Ta'rikisi Stn, 91. 

Much of the material on the condition and 
conversion of Zoroastrians is presented in B. 
Spuler, Der Verlauf der Islamisierung Persiens, 
in Isl. xxix (1949-50), 63-76; idem, Iran und 
der Islam, in Die Welt als Geschichte (1952), 227-325 
and idem, Jvam im frühislamischer Zeit, 183- 
204, Internal evidence from Zoroastrian literature 
is provided by de Menasce, Problémes des Mas- 
diens dam: l'Iran. musulman, in. Festschrift für 
Withelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 220-30, The most 
up-to-date treatment is now that of R. N. Frye, 
The golden age of Persia, London-New York 1975, 
which also has information on the Sāsānid period. 
The most important Pahlavi sources are identi- 
fied in de Menasce’s ch. Zoroastrian Literature 
after the Muslim conquest, in Cambridge History 
of Tran, iv, 543-65. Apocalyptic questions may be 
approached through K. Czeglédy, Bahram Cobin 
and the Persian apocalyptic literature, in AO 
Hung., viii (1958), 21-43. Muslim information on 
Zoroastrian sects may be found in Baghdadi, al- 
Fark bayn al-firak, ed. Kawtharl, 117, 153, 171-2, 
te. Walker, 115-6, 131, 183; Murtada b, al-Dat 
al-Racl, Tabsirat al-‘awamm, ed. Tehran 9-14; and 
Shahristanl, X. ai-Mdal wa "-mial, ii, Cairo 
1387/1968, 35, 38-49. The standard treatment of 
sectarian movements is that of G. H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT* et au III* 
sible de Vhégire, Paris 1938. The information 
from Arabic geographers is collected in B.M. 
Tirmidhi, Zoroasirians and their fire temples in Iran. 
and adjoining countries from the gth to ihe 14ih 
centuries, in IC, xxiv (1950), 271-84. 

Comparisons between Islam and Zoroastrianism 
go back to 1. Goldziher, Islamisme et Parsisme, in 
Revue de Thistoire des religions, xliii (1901), 
1-29, and idem, The influence of Parsism on Is- 
lam, in The religion of the Iranian people, ed. 
C. P. Tiele, tr. G. K. Nariman, Bombay 1912, 163- 
86, followed by S. P. Osztern, Zum Problem Islam 
und Parsismus, in ArO, vi (1934), 150-60, 342-52. 
‘The most extreme case has been made by H. Cor- 
bin, Les motifs soroastriens dans la philosophie 
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de Sohrawardi, Tehran 1946, and idem, Spiritual 
body and celestial earth. From Masdean Iran to 
Shit Iran, tr. N. Pearson, Princeton 1977. 

‘The most important sources for the Safawid 
period are the Rindyats edited by M. R. Unvala, 
Dari Hormazyér’s Rivayats, Bombay 1922, and tr. 
B.N. Dhabbar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar 
Framars, Bombay 1932. See also J. J. Modi, A Par- 
sce High Priest (Dastur Azar Kaiwan, 1529-1624 
A.D.) with his Zoroastrian disciples im Patna, 
in the 6th and 17th C.AC., in Journal of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, xx (1932), 1-85. 
D. Menant, art. Gabars, in ERE, vi, 147-56 iden- 
tifies references by European travellers. 

The earliest standard treatment of the Par- 
sis is D. F. Karaka, History of the Parsis, London 
1884. Among the more useful subsequent treat- 
ments are D. Menant, Lzs Partis, Paris 1908; S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Parsi history, Bombay 1920; 
and J. J. Medi, The religions ceremonies and customs 
of the Parsees, Bombay 1937. P. Balsara, High- 
lights of Parsi history, Bombay 1963 is a useful 
summary of the traditional type. Among the more 
useful monographs are J. J. Modi, The Parsees at 
the court of AAbar and Dastur Meherjee Rand, Bom- 
bay 1903; J. F. Bulsara, Parsi charity, relief and 
communal amelioration, Bombay 1935; S. P. Davar, 
The history of the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, 
Bombay 1949; and FP. M. Kotwal, Some Observe 
tions on the history of the Parsi Dar-i Mihrs, in 
BSOAS, xxxvii (1974), 664-0. For 20th century 
problems, see S. F. Desai, Paysis and eugenics, 
Bombay 1940; idem, A community at the cross-road, 
Bombay 1948; and M. P. Mistry, Report of the 
survey of Gujurat Parsis (rwal), Bombay 1967. 

In spite of her tendency to minimise pre- 
modern change, the most important work on 
modern Iranian Zoroastrians and the history of the 
Zoroastrian cult is that of M, Boyce, The fire 
temples of Kerman, in AO, xxx (1966), 51-723 
eadem, Bibé Shahbamw and the lady of Pars, in 
BSOAS, xxx (1957), 30-44; eadem, The Zoroastrian 
villages of the Jupar Range, in Festschrift fiir 
Wilhelm Eilers, 148-36; eadem, On the sacred 
fires of the Zoroastrians, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
52-68; eadem, The pious foundations of the Zoro- 
asirians, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 271-89; eadem, 
Manechji Limji Hataria in Iran, in K. R. Cama 
Oriental Instilute Golden Jubilee Volume, Bombay 
1969, 19-31; eadem, Rapithwin, NO Ritz, and the 
Feast of Sade, in Pratidanam. Indian, Iranian 
and Indo-European studies presented to F. B. J. 
Kuiper, The Hague-Paris 1968, 201-15; eadem, 
Some aspects of local farming in a Zoroastrian 
village of Yazd, in Persica, iv (1969), 121-40; 
eadem, On the Calendar of Zoroastrian Feasts, in 
BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 513-39; eadem, The Zoro- 
asirian houses of Yasd, in Iran and Islam, Studies in. 
memory of V. Minorsky, Edinburgh 1970; and 
eadem, Zoroastrian Béj and Drbn, in BSOAS, xxxiv 
(1971), 5673, 298-313. The most original and inno- 
vative recent treatment of contemporary Zoro- 
astrians from the viewpoint of social anthropology 
is by M. Fisher, Zoroastrian Iran between myth 
and praxis, Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Chicago 1973, 
unpublished. (M. Moxoxy) 
AL-MADJOS, the term used by Arabic historians 

and geographers writing about the Maghrib and Mus- 
lim Spain with the sense of Northmen, Vikings, 
denoting the participants in the great Viking raids 
on Spain. These raids were manned from Scandinavia, 
sc. from Norway, Denmark and to a certain extent 














also from Sweden, the raiders leaving Denmark, 
Norway and Ireland, where Norwegian Vikings 
from the end of the 8305 had gained a firm footi 
and had founded some minor tributary states to- 
wards the beginning of the second millennium A.D. 
In western Latin and Spanish sources they are called, 
inter alia, Normanni, Norimanni, Lordomant, Lor- 
manes, Almajuzes, Almosudes and Almonides. 

1. The first attack by the Vikings on Muslim Spain 
took place in 230/844. As early as 1 Dhu "-Hididja. 
229/20 August 844, 54 Viking long ships (the Norwe- 
gian Gokstad ship from the latter half of the oth 
century, the biggest ever found, was 23.8 m. long, 
5.1 m. broad amidships, had 16 oars and 32 shields on 
each side, and could take 70 men, The Viking, London 
[1966], 254) appeared, and the same number of smaller 
ships, in the estuary of the Tagus, anchored there 
and fought three fierce battles against the defenders. 
After thirteen days they re-embarked and sailed sou! 
wards, The governor Wahb Allāh b. Hazm had in- 
formed the a»ir *Abd al-Rabmán II, who advised 
his commanders to be on their guard. Part of the 
crew disembarked on the coast of the province 
of Shadhüna (Sidona) and occupied the harbour 
of Cadiz, but the main part of the fleet sailed up 
the Guadalquivir and encamped on a large island 
in the river about 20 km. south of Seville, A few 
days later, on t October 844, the inhabitants of 
the city caught sight of the fleet with their brown 
sails on the river. They tried to organise resistance, 
Dut as the city had no defences, could do nothing. 
The few ships they sent against al-Madiüs were 
attacked with showers of arrows and were set 
on fire. The pirates went ashore in the city, where 
the main part of the citizens had fled precipitately. 
Those left behind were killed, even old and disabled 
people; women and children were taken prisoner} and 
they tried to set the mosque on fire, without success. 
The cack continued for seven days. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
sent troops against the invaders, inflicting on them 
heavy casualties. In the decisive battle to the south 
of the city on 11 November 844, more than a thousand 
of the pirates were killed and four hundred others 
were taken prisoner; these were killed before the 
eyes of the others, who in great haste fled to the 
ships and set sail southward. Thirty abandoned 
Viking ships were set on fire, The defeat of al-Madjüs 
was proclaimed all over the country, and ‘Abd al- 
Rabméan even informed the Berber amirs in Morocco 
and the Kharidjf imam in Tahart. The Viking fleet 
steered north towards Aquitania after some attempts 
at landing at Niebla, on the coast of Algarve and in 
Lisbon; in the meantime, a few Scandinavian ships 
had made a brief landing on the coast of Asila 
(Arcila [see AsILA]) in northwestern Morocco, about 
50 km. below Tangier. On the dating of the descent 
on Asllà and tbe foundation of tbe town, see A. Mela 
vinger, Les premières incursions des Vikings en 
Occiden! d'après les sources arabes, Uppsala 1955, 

rs. 
SA a-Rabmia II ordered defences and an 
arsenal to be built in Seville, watch-posts to be set 
up along the Atlantic coast, and warships to be 
built in greater numbers, according to Ibn al-Kitiyya, 
Hence when in 244/858 another Viking offensive, 
comprising 62 ships, was launched, the Muslim squa- 
drons patrolled along the west coast of the peninsula 
up to the French coast. Two of the Viking ships sail- 
ing in advance were captured off the coast of Algarve, 
with their cargoes of silver and gold, prisoners and 
supplies. The rest of the ships sailed on towards the 
Guadalquivir estuary, but on discovering that a Mus- 
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lim army was advancing along the river valley, they 
sailed on to Algeciras (al-Djazlra al-kbadra? [g.v.]), 
where they disembarked, took the town and burat 
down the great mosque. They were soon driven away, 
but advanced along the coast of Tudmir (near 
Murcia) and pushed forward up to the fortress of 
Uriyala (Grituela, 23 km. north-east of Murcia). 
From Algeciras, some of the ships sailed to the 
northern coast of Morocco, where they took the town 
of Nakür, some 20 km. south of Alhucemas Bay, for 
eight days sacking and taking prisoners all those 
who did not flee, among those some members of 
the princely house, later ransomed by the ruler 
in Cordova. As to the timing of the attack on Nakür, 
there is varying information among the Arab authors, 
mentioning the occurrence (see the long discussion 
in Melvinger, op. cit., 151-77), but the exact date 
cannot be established, since it has not been possible 
to investigate what Ibn al-Khatib in his still-un- 
published part of A%mdl al-a‘lém relates about 
Makür. After the attack on Uriyüla, tbe Viking 
fleet sailed towards the French frontier, invaded 
the country, took rich spoils and numerous captives 
and passed the winter in the Camargue. Then they 
returned to the Spanish coast, but were met and 
attacked by Mubammad T’s ships, which set fire 
to two of the unbelievers’ ships and took two more 
as spoils, More than 40 of their ships had now been 
lost. The rest joined another Viking fleet which 
had harried the Balearic Islands, and a few smaller 
ships found their way up the Ebro valley or via the 
River Bidassoa and its valley from Irun on the Bay 
of Biscay, so that a contingent arrived at Banbalüna. 
(Pampeluna) [see BANRALONA] and in 245/859 cap- 
tured the amir of the Basques, Gharsiyya b. Wannako 
(Gareia Iniguez), who had to ransom himself for 
70,000 gold coins (E. García Gómez-E. Lévi-Proven- 
gal, Tertos inéditos dal “Mugtabis” de Ibn Hayyán 
Sobre los origenes del reino de Pamplona, in Al-And., 
xix [1954], 309). After this Viking raid, which pro- 
bably lasted till 247/861, ít was more than a century 
before Muslim annals tell us about further attacks 
from al-Madi 

On 1 Radjéb 355/23 June 966, the caliph al- 
Hakam II received from Kayr Abt Dinis (Alcacer do 
Sal, 94 kai, south of Lisbon) a message that a Viking 
fleet of 28 ships had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
The Muslims marched on them when, after ravaging 
the coast, they reached the plain round Lisbon; many 
were killed in the battle on both sides. The Seville 
fleet left and found the enemy ships in the mouth of 
the River Silves, put several of them out of action, 
rescued the captured Muslims, whom they found on 
board, killed a great number of the unbelievers and 
put the rest to flight. News continued to reach Cor- 
dova from the west coast about the movements of al- 
Madjüs, until they disappeared. During thesame year, 
al-Hakam II ordered Ibn Futays to keep the fleet 
ready in the Cordova River (se. the Guadalquivir) and 
to build ships of the same type as those of the Vi- 
kings, in the hope that they would come near the 
ships. 

2, At the beginning of Ramadán 36ofend of June 
971, alatming rumours spread abroad about move- 
ments at sea by al-Madjés al-Urduminiyyün (on this. 
term, see below). Al-Hakam II immediately sent 
the admira] of the fleet to Almeria to make it ready 
to leave for Seville and to sail with all the naval forces. 
to the western coastal district, but we hear nothing 
this time about any landing operation. Ibn Hayyán 
mentions (in A.A. el-Hajji, Andalusian diplomatic 
relations with western Europe during the Umayyad 














period (A. H, 138-366/A.D. 755-976), Beirut 1970, 
163, also in Hespéri-Tamuda, viii [1967], 741) 
that at the end of 360/971 the Vikings made an 
attack on the west coast but that the Muslim fleet 
was able to repel them. The last thing we hear in 
Arabic sources about Viking raids on Muslim terri- 
tory is a notice by Ibn Hayyan (Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist, Esp. mus., li, 171 m. 2) about a summer cam- 
paign by land to Algarve in Ramadan 36r/June 972; 
the Muslim army advanced up to the town of San- 
tarém to the north-east of Lisbon and returned to 
Cordova in the middle of September 972. 

In all the previous texts except one, the word 
al-Madjas is used about the Vikings, but in the text 
of 971 the phrase al-Madjas al-Urdumaniyyiin is used. 
‘The last two texts in Ibn Hayyan's al-Mukfabis have 
only been available to the present writer in Anales 
paiatinos del califa de Córdoba al-Hakam 11, por Isa 
ibn Ahmad al-Rāzi (360-364 H. — 971-975 J.C.) Trad. 
por E. García Gómez, Madrid 1967, 76, 88, tor, 116-7, 
The translation has on p. 76 Jos Mayüs, on pp. 88 
and 101 los Mayas Normandos, and in the events of 
17 September 972 on pp. 116-17 first los Mayits Nor- 
mandos and then only los Normandos. So there is a 
certain doubtfuiness here. It is no longer a question 
about al-Madjüs in its earlier sense. This fits well in 
with the fact that, in this case, the attackers came 
from Normandy. The Vikings had, after the treaty of 
St. Clair in o1, been given te territory ín northern 
France which got its name Normandy from them, 
and had settled there. They no doubt soon accepted 
the Christian faith, at least officially, but they some- 
times received heathen reinforcements from their 
original fatherland. In the early 960s, one of these 
bands of reinforcements arrived from Denmark at 
the request of Duke Richard I of Normandy, who 
was in conflict with Count Thibaud de Chartres. 
When peace was made between them, the Vikings’ 
presence was no longer desired in France. They 
gradually returned to the northern lands, but en- 
couraged by Duke Richard, they made an expedition 
against Muslim Spain, in the course of which they 
also attacked Christian Galicia and in 970 occupied 
Santiago de Compostela, which they held for 
some time. ft was these troops from Normandy, 
partly heathen and partly Christian, who are here 
quite logically described by the double name. 

3. Only the term al-Urddmaniyyan (= Normans) 
is used by Ibn ‘Idhart in his account of the capture of 
the town of Barbastro (see BARBASHTURU} Ín 456/1064, 
when the inhabitants were treated in a very barba- 
rous way by the Christian army, in which Normans 
were included, The later geographer Ibn “Abd al- 
MunSim al-Himyari uses ín a summary account 
of this same capture of Barbastro the word al- 
Rudkmánün for “Normans” instead (Melvinger, 
op. eit., 68 £). 

4. The Spanish-Arabian author Ibn Dibya (d. 632/ 
1235) relates in his anthology al-Mwufrib min agh*dr ah! 
al-Maghrib that ‘Abd al-Rabman II (206-38/822-52), 
after the disembarkation of the Vikings in 844, was 
said to have had relations with them and sent an am- 
bassador to their country to come to an agreement 
with them. Ibn Dibya's report is founded on what this 
enyoy told the vizier Tammám b, *Alkama (d. 283/ 
896) on his return twenty months later. The ambassa- 
dor Yabya b. Hakam al-Bakrl al-Ghazal (d. 250/864) 
{See at-GHAzAL}, who bad led a mission to Byzantium 
in 840, does not give us any details from his journey 
to the country of al-Madjüs which confirm the authen- 
ticity of his report. But even if the journey never 
in reality took place, it is nevertheless probable 
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that we have here the contemporary Hispanc-Arabic 
view of al-Madjds, The Viking king’s residence, 
it is related, was situated on a large island in the 
ocean. There are Madjüs there in great numbers, 
and in the neighbourhood of this island there are 
many other klanie, big ssa mman, whero sE the 
inhabitants are Madjūs .. . They used to be Magjùs, 
but now they profess Christianity, after having 
forsaken the worship of fire and the religion they 
had before and adopted Christianity, except the 
inhabitants of some isolated islands in the sea. 
These last have stuck to their old religion, with its 
worship of fire, and they continue to marry their 
mothers or sisters [a trait attributed likewise to the 
Persian Magians] and practise other infamous 
deeds. They fight them and make them slaves 
(Melvinger, op. cit., 58-61, with refs.; here it must 
be stressed that —pace p, 60 n, t., the information 
about marriage with a near relative seems suspicious, 
and must be due to a misunderstanding on the 
Arabic side). 

The reason why the Vikings and the peoples or 
groups of peoples living on the northern fringes 
of civilisation were described by the Arabs as Madjüs 
yas evidently the fact, as appears from the account. 
by Ibn Dibya, that their religion reminded the Arabs 
of that of the Persian Magians, According to Islamic 
sources, Madjüs denotes "die Einwohner des alten 
Persiens, vor allem in ihrer Eigenschaft als Feuer- 
verehrer" (S. Wikander, Feserpriester in Kleinasien 
und Iran, Lund 1946, in Skrifter ut, av K, human. 
vel.-samf. i Lund, xl, 26), The religion of the Scandi- 
navians and other Germanic peoples was essentially 
the same. Al-Mas‘idi mentions in his Murüdj al- 
dhahab, written between 944 and 947 (Melvinger, 
op. cii., 47-8) that in 330/941-2 ín Fustüt in Egypt 
‘he had come across a book written by Bishop Ghud- 
mar (Godmar) of Gerona, dedicated to [Prince] al- 
Hakam (II, 350-66/961-76). He states “In that book 
it is said that the first king of the Franks Kulüdwīh 
(Chlodovech) was first a Madjüsl and that his con- 
sort Ghurtild (Chrodechild) made him a Christian. 
According to western sources he was baptised in 496. 
It is not asserted in the text that he embraced the 
unspecified heathendom aldi 
author relates in another place 
the year 300/9r2-3, ships with thousands of men 
arrived at al-Andalus and sacked its coasts, and 
the inhabitants there thought that it was a people 
of al-Madjis, appearing every two hundred years . . 
But ! think . . . that it was al-Rüs (see x05], whom 
we have dealt with before in this work.” In his 
K. al-Buldân (written 276/889), 354, the historian 
and geographer al-Ya‘kib! names those who in 229/ 
343 invaded and sacked Seville as "al-Madiüs who are. 
called al-Ras” (al-Madins alladhina yukdli lahum al- 
Ras). Thus even very early Arabic authors linked 
the Madjos with the Ris, and both the above- 
mentioned authors were widely-travelled and knew 
from personal experience the conditions not only in 
the Middle East but also the western parts of the 
Mediterranean countries (A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian 
attack on Constantinople in S60, in The Mediaeval 
Acad. of America, Publs., x\vi, Cambridge, Mass., 
3946, 3-4 with refs.). The author al-Watwat (4. 718/ 
3318) assigns in his scientific and geographic en- 
cyclopaedia (Melvinger, op. ci, 63) "to Yáfit's 
(aphet’s) descendants, al-Ris ... They believe 
in the Madjüs religion and burn their dead in fire." 
‘The Persian Magians, on the other hand, did not 
buen their dead. The Spanish-Arabic historian and 
geographer Ibn Sad al-Maghribl (4672/1274) 























writes in Bas} al-ard fi falihé we "ard (Melvinger, 
op. cit, 62-3) about the great Saklab Island, “whose 
length is about 700 mils (one mil = 4000 dhira*) 
and its extent across the middie about 330 mils, 
There are mountains, rivers, towns, built-up areas 
and a numerous population. It is said that they still 
adhere to the Madjüs religion and worship fire, as 
they consider nothing more important than this 
(sc. fire), because the cold is so severe there." (As 
is well-known, the Muslims in Spain used the term 
al-Sakiliba as a general word for slaves, procured 
to Spain from different parts of Europe; since many 
of them were of Germanic origin or from Scandinavia, 
in that way the Germanic tribes became known as 
al-Sakiliba; cf. A. A. El-Hajji, op.cit., 207, n. 1, 
with refs. and sA&AtrmA). The geographer al-Idcisi 
(d.561/1166) says in his Nuzhat al-mushták (Melvinger, 
op. tit., 37); “The fourth section of the seventh zone 
comprises the majority of the provinces in al- 
Rüsiyya (Russia), the provinces in Finmárk (Finn- 
markea or Finland), the country of Tabast (Tavast- 
land), the country of Astalānda (Estonia) and the 
country of al-Madjüs." R. Ekblom (/drisi und die 
Ortsnamen der Ostscelánder, in Namn och bygd, xix 
[1931], 65-6) writes: "Magās ... ist in früheren 
arabischen Quellen die gewöhnliche Bezeichnung der 
nordischen Wikinger, die ... mit einem gewissen 
Recht als Feueranbeter bezeichnet werden konnten. 
Sie verehrten Thor, den Gott des Donners, sie ver- 
brannten vielfach ihre Toten, und das Feuer spielte 





12, Jahrhunderts waren die Skandinavier christlich 

. Das einzige Gebiet in Europa, das zu dieser Zeit. 
nicht unter nennenswerten Einfluss des Christen- 
tums gekommen war, waren, wenn man vom innern 
Russland absieht, die Länder östlich der Ostsee. 
Bei den hier wohnenden finnischen Völkern spielte 
jedoch das Feuer keine hervorragende Rolle im 
Kultus, Ganz anders verhielt es sich mit den balti- 
schen Stämmen. Bei diesen war das Feuer heilig, 
sie verehrten den Donnergott Perkûnas, und Leichen” 
verbrennung war bej ihnen noch im 12. Jahrhundert 
nicht ungewöhnlich. Was ist natürlicher, als dass 
die arabischen Geographes die Bezeichnung Magis 
auí sie übertrügen. Das Land der Ma£s ist bei Idrlsi 
meiner Ansicht nach das baltische Gebiet, ungefahr 
land und Lítauen ..." In al- 
it says (2, 1, 15, tr. 35) concerning 
“The Slavs ... burn their dead, for 





al-Sakalibs 
they worship Fire" (V. Minorsky, Sharaf ai-Zamán 
Tahir Marvasi on China, the Turks and India, Arable 
iext (ca. A.D. i120) with an English translation 
and commeatary, London 1942). In his commentary, 


Minorsky writes (1166); Eastern Slavs are 
usually confused with the Ris, I. Kh., 154... The 
salve indication that the Slavs burn their dead 
"because they are fire-worshippers’ may explain 
why the Arab historians call the Ros al-Madjis, 
Ya'kübt, Bulddn, 354, calls the raiders who plundered 
Seville in 229/843: al-Majas allddhina yuqdlw lahum 
al-Ras, In a famous passage I. Faglan as an eye- 
witness describes the cremation of a Rüs, and the 
argument may have been reversed: "the Rüs were 
fire-worshipping Magians, for they burnt their dead’, 
ef. Minorsky, Rüs, in E.I...." (cf. Melvinger, op. 
cil, 81-5 and Corr. to p. E1.) In a review of Dunlop's 
History of ihe Jewish Khatars, in Oriens, xi (1958), 
136, Minorsky says: "P. 189... Nor can the term 
majās applied to the Northmen of Spain refer to 
their ‘Zoroastrianism’, but to the popular explanation 
of their custom of cremating their dead, see Minorsky, 
Rüs in E.1., Tabir Marvazi. ...” 
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3. R. Brunschvig put forward the hypothesis, 
that, as the law school of al-AwzA% [g.v.) declared 
as Madiüs all heathen with whom they wanted 
to become to an agreement, this was the reason why 
the Vikings harrying in Spain have been called 
Madjüs in Arabic; “dès leur première apparition 
sur les cótes d'Espagne en 844, il y a eu entre eux 
et l'émir de Cordoue des tractations de paix” (Tbn 
*AMalk'akam et [a conguéte de l'Afrique du Nord par 
les Arabes. Étude critique, in AIEO Alger, Y [1942-7], 
x12; reprinted in Al-Andalus, x1 [1975], 1331). 
But this hypothesis is groundless. There is no certain, 
proof of relations between the Vikings and the Muslim. 
rulers, and in any case, al-Aw2a's madhhab had been 

back in Spain by that of Malik towards the 
end of the 2nd/8th century (Melvinger, op. cil., 74-7). 

6. Ibn Tdhâri relates (ibid., 116 f. with ref.) that 
the ruler Hisham I in 177/793 sent ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
*Abd al-Wibid b. Mughith on a summer campaign 
to the Rim country. This expedition is famous in 
history and one of the most important, He came to 
lfrandja (Gerona), besieged the town and made a 
breach in its walls by using catapults. And he got 
nearer to the land of al-Madjüs, marched through 
the enemy's land and stayed there several months, 
burning villages and destroying strongholds. He 
attacked the town of Arbüna (Narbonne). It was a 
great victory, where the value of one-fifth of the 
prisoners amounted to 45,000 in minted coins. In 
179/795 Hisham Ib. ‘Abd al-Rabman, according 
to the same author (ibid., 14 f.) sent out a commander 
on a summer campaign against Galicia. The latter 
was informed that Idhfunsh (Alfonso II e] Casto) 
had asked al-Baghkunigh (the Basques) for help 
and the people in this neighbourhood, viz. al-Madjüs. 
and others. Ibn al-Athir (ibid., rof) speaks about 
his neighbours the Basques and those of al-Madjūs 
who lived acar them and the people round there. 
In Ibn Hayyán's al-Muhtabis (Garcia-Gómez-Lévi- 
Provençal, op.cit, 296f) it is related about a 
summer campaign in the year 200/816 against the 
Prince of Pampeluna that in a battle lasting thirteen 
days many were killed, among others Saltan, the 
jeader (rl mejor caballero) of al-Madjüs. Ibn Hayyan 
(Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., i*, 204) is the only 
‘one to mention a campaign against Alava, command- 
ed by the sahib al-sawd?if *Ubayd Allah, who invaded 
the district in August 825/RabI° II 210, caused 
devastation and finally met with the Asturian 
forces. “Une violente bataille se déroula au pied 
d'une montagne que le chroniqueur appelle Djabal 
al-Madjūs, ‘la montagne des adorateurs du feu', 
ou peut-ètre *des Normands’. Elle se termina par la 
défaite des Chrétiens, et l'on appela par la suite 
en Espagne musulmane cette campagne "l'expédition. 
de Is victoire’ (gkaswat aL-falh).' It is probably 
here a question of the same peoples who were men- 
tioned in 793, 795 and Rr5; the territories where they 
are said to have lived, are not too distant from cach 
other. Of course there can never have been genuine 
Zoroastrians in those regions, but at present we do 
not know anything about these so-called al-Madjüs. 
in the neighbourhood of the Basques (cf. Melvinger, 
op. Cite, 126-28, 9-22, 86-115). Lévi-Provencal states 
(Du nouveau sur le royaume de Pampelune au 1X° 
siècle, in Bulletin hispanique, Iv (1953), 8) that some 
of the Basques were evidently still pagan at the 
beginning of the oth century, and Cl. Sánchez- 
Albornoz (Invasiones normandas a la España cristiana 
durante el siglo IX, in Séttimane di studio del centro 
italiano di studi sull'alto medievo. XVI. 1 Normanni 
e la loro espansione in Europa nell'allo medioevo 18-24 
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aprile 1968, Spoleto 1969, 370) considers it certain 
that these al-Magjüs were Basque idolaters, main- 
taining that the name Zaldūn (thus correctly in- 
stead of Saltan) is a purely Basque word. 

7. As we have seen, the term al-Madjas was used 
for tribes living in the north, even when we know 
for certain that it does not apply to the Vikings (all 
the textual foci probantes are not recorded here). In 
such cases, the Arabic authors were thinking about 
the religion in which fire in some from played a 
prominent part. 

8, Al-Madjas was used in the West as a name for 
Vikings, evidently because they did not know of, 
nor did they use, the correct term al-Rüs, which was 
used by the Arabic Persian authors, Besides, the 
latter knew the difference, as far as religion was 
concerned, between the Ris on one band and on 
the other the Madjüs (= Zoroastrians), who never 
burnt their dead. The Arabs in the West did not 
know the crucial difference between Vikings and 
Zoroastrians in the use of fire for funeral ceremonies, 
but mostly paid attention to the dominant element 
of the fire itself. And since the Vikings were neither 
Christians nor Jews, they were consequently 
assimilated to the Madjüs because of the role of fire 
in their religious culture. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: R. Dozy’s monograph 
Les normands en Espagne, in his Recherches, ii, 
250-371 and Appendix XXXIV, deals with the 
various attacks by the Madjüs in Spain. At the 
beginning of this survey, references are given 
to earlier literature by Werlauff, Mooyer, Kruse 
and Kunik, Dozy, Melvinger and El-Hajji bave 
abundant references, Dozy and Melvinger also some 
Arabic texts; see also A, K. Fabricius, La première 
invasion des Normands dans l'Espagne musulmone. 
en B44, in Actes du X° Congrès international des 
Orientalistes, Lisbon 1892. A. Seippel has mentioned 
all the texts known to him, also dealing with other 
peoples than the Madiüs, in Rerum normannicarum 
Jontes arabici. E libris quum typis expressis tum 
manu scriptis coll, et ed, Oslo 1896-1928, Nor- 
wegian tr. in Det Norske Videnskaps-Akad. i 
Oslo. Skrifter. U1, Hist.-filos. Al. 1954, no. 2 by 
H. Birkeland, Nordens historie i middelalderen 
etter arabiske kilder. Overs. til norsk av de arabiske 
kilder med innledn., forfatterbiografier, biblio- 
grafi og merknader, Oslo [1955]; J. Stefánsson, 
The Vikings in Spain. From Arabie (Moorish) 
and Spanish sources, in. Saga-Booh of the Viking 
Chub, vi (1909), 31-46; F, Lot, Les invasions 
barbares et le peuplement de l'Europe, i, Paris 1937, 
159-62; Husayn Munis (Monès), Contribution d 
Tude des invasions des Normands en Espagne 
musulmane onire 859 et 844 [sic] J.C., in Bull. 
de la Société royale d'études historiques, Égypte, ii 
(1959); D. M. Dunlop, Tie British Isles according 
to medieval Arabic authors, im IQ, iv (1957-8) 
11-28; W. E, D. Allen, The poet and the spac-wife. 
An attempt to reconstruct. al-Ghazal's embassy io 
the Vikings, Dublin-London 1960; H. Arbman, 
The Vikings, London 1961, 85-8. 

(A. MeLvinczr) 

AU-MADSOSI. (See ‘Ant B. at-‘anais AL-MADJOSE] 

MADMON (4.), passive participle of damina “to 
be liable”), a legal term meaning the thing for 
which one is liable or responsible. It occurs in the 
following connections: madmsn bii "thing pawned' 
admin. anhu "debtor"; madmáün lahu or ‘alayhi 
“creditor”. Liability (¢amdn (q.c.]) plays an impor- 
tant role in the law of obligations; the rules which 
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are applied to the parties involved and to the legal 
institutions are enumerated in the chapters on 
contracts. 

Liability and obligation to restore may arise 
from tbe non-performance of a contract, if the object 
has perished, or from fa addi “transgression” i.e. 
from illicit acts, when the object is lost or damaged 
by the unlawful act. The obligation to restore depends 
on the division of things (md), which are divided 
either into fungibles (mith) ie. things that can 
be measured (makil) or weighed (mawriin) or counted 
(maídüd), or secondly, are divided into things 
(mukawwamät) with a special value (ġima) and in- 
dividuality i.e. they are Sayn species. 

Bibliography: E. Fagnan, Additions aux 
dictionnaires arabes, 101; E. Tyan, Le sysiéme 
de responsabilité délictuelle em droit musulman, 
thesis, Lyons 1926, 149-261; O. Spies, Die Lekre 
von der Haftung für Gefahr im islamischen Recht, 

in Zeitschrift f. vergl Rechtswissenschaft, xlviii 

(1955), 79-95; J. Schacht, Am introduction to 

Islamic Jaw, Oxford 1964, 1471, 292; T. W. 

Juynboll, Handleiding*, 384; the chapters in 

the fikh-bocks, and especially E, Sachau, Muham- 

med, Rech, 385 fi, Khall, Mukitasar, Italian 

tr. O. Santillana, ii, 249ff, French tr. G.-H. 

Bousquet, Abrégé de la loi. musulmane sclon le vite. 

de l'imam Málek, Algiers 1956-62; L. W.C. van 

den Berg, Principes du droit Musulman selon les 
rites d'Abou Hanifah et de ChafiSi, tr. France de 

Tersant, Algiers 1896, ror (0. Srres) 

MADRAS, a major port and city on the Coro- 
mandel coast of southeastern peninsular India, in 
lat. 134^ N. and So'rs' E., formerly a governorship 
of the presidency of the same name (the latter com- 
prising the eastern coast of India from Cape Comorin 
to Lake Chilka in present-day Orissa, as well as a 
large part of the interior of the Deccan, and the 
northern Malabar coast); since independence the 
capital of the Indian Union State of Tamil Nadu. 

i. Nomenclature. The origin of tbe name 
“Madras” has been much debated. Perhaps the two 
most plausible explanations are offered by Hobson 
Jobson and the Madras glossary. The former (532) 
points out that the "earliest maps" of the region 
show Madrasapatanam as a Muslim settlement, 
and “having got so far we need not hesitate to identify 
it with Madrasa, a college... That there was such 
a Madrasa in existence is established by the quota- 
tion from Hamilton, who was there about the end 
of the r7th century. Fryer's map (1698, but illustrat- 
ing 167273) represents the governor's house as a 
building of Mahomedan architecture, with a dome. 
This may have been the Madrasa itself Lockyer 
(1211) also speaks of a college of which the building 
was very ancient, formerly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a residence for young writers”. 
The Manual of the administraiton of the Madras 
Presidency (i, gr) dismisses this idea, however 
("Madrissa, a Mahommedan school, has been 
suggested, which considering the date at which the 
name is first found seems fanciful"), and vol. iti 
of this work, the Madras glossary (144), offers the. 
alternative explanation that "Madras", in Sanskrit 
Mandarajépattana, is derived from the Telugu 
Mandarádzu, the name of a local ruler. 

Until the early rrthjrth century Madras was a 
small fishing village. It is not mentioned by Ibn 
Battüta, who landed in Ma*bar [g..] at the "large 
and fine city of Fattan" (thought to have been 
Kaveripattanam, Gibb, op. cit. in BibL, 263-4) in 
£a. 739/1338. Marco Polo, however, writes at some 











length of the shrine of St. Thomas, built at Malaipür, 
“the name of which is still applied to a suburb o 
Madras about 3% miles south of Fort St. George” 
(Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ii, 354-9). 

2. History. In March, 1639, Francis Day of the 
East India Company “obtained a piece of ground five 
miles long, and one broad” (Manual of the administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, ii, 279) at the small 
village of Madras, on which to build a town and fort. 
The land thus purchased, formerly a part of the 
waning Vijayanagar Kingdom, was to become the 
nucleus of the modem city of Madras, 

Called originally by its founders Fort St. George, 
Madras remained subordinate to the Chief of the 
Settlement of Bantam in Java until 1653, when it 
was raised to the rank of an independent presidency. 
In r702 Dawid Khin, a general in the service of 
the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib (g.v.], blockaded 
the settlement for a few weeks, but without success, 
In 1741 the town was again attacked, this time by 
the. Markíbis [g.v.], once again unsuccessfully, Fort 
St. George was expanded and strengthened in 1745, 
but this failed to prevent Labourdonnais from 
bomberding and capturing it in 1746. The city, 
by this time the largest in southern India, was 
restored to the British in 1748 by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, although the Government of the 
Presidency did not return to Madras until 1752. 
The French made a second, unsuccessful attempt 
to take the Madras in 1758; the city was occupied, 
but the French, under Lally, failed to take Fort 
St. George. After two months the French were 
forced to withdraw by the arrival of a British fleet 
in the Madras roads. From this time the city, although 
threatened in 1769 and again in 1788 by the approach 
of Haydar ‘AIT (g.v.] of Mysore’s cavalry, was to 
remain in British bands until independence in 1947. 

Al the time of the 1971 Census of India, Madras, 
the third most important port and fourth largest 
city of India, had a population of 2,469,449 (Census 
of India, series 19, part X-B); of this number 219,083 
(comprising 116,444 males and 93,639 females) were 
Muslims (Census of India, series t9, part II-C-i), 
The Consus of India figures are not divided to show 
sectarian affiliations, but the geat majority of 
Madrasi Muslims are Tamil-speaking, either Rawther 
or Labbai [q.v.], Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi madhab 
who do not claim Arab ancestry and who predominate 
in the interior of Tamil Nadu; or else Marakayar 
and Kayalar, Sunn! Muslims of the Shāfi® madhhab 
who claim some Arab ancestry and who predominate 
along the Coromandel coast, 

Bibliography: J. T. Wheeler, Madras in the 
olden times, Madras 1861; Manual of he administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, Madras 1885-1893, 
in 3 vols., of which iii is the Madras glossary; Sit 
H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903; 
Sir H. Yule, and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-Jobson: a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases, London 1903, repr. 1968 (the authorities 
cited in the extract from Hobson-Jobson quoted 
above are: John Fryer, A wew account of East 
India and Persia, London 1698; Charles Lockyer, 
An account of the irade in India and Co., London 
171; and A. Hamilton, A new account of the 
East Indies, Edinburgh 1727); W. W. Hunter, 
ed., Imperial gaxcticer of India’, Oxtord 1908; 
Sir H. Yule, Cathay and the way thither, 4 vols., 
London 1915-15 (2nd, revised ed.); H. A. R. Gibb 
(tr), Ibm Battûta: travels in Africa amd Asia, 
London 1929; Census of India, 197%, series 19, 
Tamil Nadu, part X-8, District Census Handbook, 
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Madras City; also Census of India, 1971, series 19, 
part IT-C Social and Cultural Tables. 
(A. D. W. Forges) 

MADRASA, in modem usage, the name of an 
institution of learning where the Islamic 
sciences are taught, ie. a college for higher studies, 
as opposed to an elementary school of traditional 
type (Autidb); in mediaeval usage, essentially a 
college of law in which the other Islamic sciences, 
including literary and philosophical ones, were an: 
cillary subjects only. 


Ll. Tur INSTITUTION I THE ARABIC, PERSIAN AND 
TURKISH LANDS 
1. Children's schools, 

The subject of Tslamic education in general is 
treated under TaRBIYA. Here it should merely be 
noted that the earliest, informal institutions of 
Jearning in the Islamic world were probably children's 
schools, such arrangements doubtless going back 
to the pre-Islamic period. In Medina, the teachers 
were often Jews (see al-Baladhurl, 473 below; cf. 
the name rabbáni for the teacher: Kur’an, III, 
V, 44. 63; Bukhari, «Im, bàb 1o; Ya*kübl, ii, 243) 
but ability to write was not so common here as in 
Mecea. After the battle of Badr, several captured 
Meccans were released to teach writing in Medina 
(at-Mubarrad, Kdmil, ed. Wright, 171). A contem- 
porary of ‘Umar’s, Djubayr b. Hayya, who was 
later an official and governor, was a teacher (muSalline 
kuttdd) in a school in Ta'if (Tbn Hadjar, Ista, 
1325, i, 23$). Mu*Awiya, who had acted as the 
Prophet’s amanuensis, took a great interest in the 
education of the young. They learned reading, 
writing, counting, swimming and a little of the 
KuPin and the necessary observances of religion. 
Famous men like al-Hadjdjidj and the poets al- 
Kumayt and al-Tirimmab are said to have been 
schoolmasters, (Lammens, Mo‘dwia, 329 if., 360 1f). 
The main subject taught was adab, so that the schools 
of the children were called madilis al-adab (A ghanit, 
xviii, zor), and the teacher was called mu’addib, 
also ww'allim or muhattib (al-Makki, Kut al-bulūb, 
i, 158, 1. 8), in modern times fihih (see Lane, Manners 
and customs, 61). The teacher was as a rule held in 
little esteem, perhaps a relic of the times when he 
was a slave, but we also find distinguished scholars 
teaching ia schools; thus Dabhak b. Muzàbim, the 
exegist, traditionist and grammarian, who died 
in 105/723 oF r06/724 had a school in Kiifa, said 
to have been attended by 3,000 children, where 
he used to ride up and down among his pupils on 
an ass (Yàküt, Udald, iv, 272-3). As language 
was of the utmost importance, we find a Bedouin 
being appointed and paid as a teacher of the youth 
in Basra (ibid, ii, 239). School spread during the 
Umayyad period, and instruction was also given 
at home in the houses (see Haneberg, Schul- und 
Lehrwesen, 4 1). 

For the subsequent development of children's 
schools, see KUTTAB. 
























2. Islamic studies in the mosque: the early 
period. 

The madrasa is the product of three stages in 
the development of the college ín Islam. The mosque 
or masdjid, particularly in its designation as the 
non-congregational mosque, was the first stage, and 
it functioned in this as an instructional centre. 
The second stage was the »sdjid-kAdn complex, in 
which the Ahdy or hostelry served as a lodging for 
out-of-town students. The third stage was the 





madrasa proper, in which the functions of both 
masdjid and khdm were combined in an institution. 
based on a single wahf [g.r.] deed. 

The masdjid (gu) appears early in Islam as a 
centre for instruction, above all for the inculcation 
of the sacred texts and scriptures. Within the 
masdjid, the focus of learning was the madjtis 
[q..]. from djalasa “to sit up" in contradistinc- 
tion to the near-synonymous verb ka‘ada, which 
means “to sit down". Leaming took place in the 
masdjid, a place of worship, specifically a place of 
prostration (from sadjada, "'to prostrate oneself") in 
prayer before God. From the prostrate position of 
the prayer, the teacher and his students would then 
“sit up", and the class, or madilis, would begin. 
{From the near-synonymous verb kaada, the ism 
main, sc. mak*ad, is a bench, upon which one sits 
from a standing position). 

In the new studies associated with the mosque, 
the learning by heart and the understanding of the 
Kur'n formed the starting-point and next came the. 
study of hadiph, by which the proper conduct for 
a Muslim had to be ascertained. The Prophet was 
often questioned on matters of belief and conduct, 
in or outside the mosque (al-Bukhári, *IIm, báb 6, 52; 
23, 24, 26, 46]. After the death of the Prophet, his 
Companions were consulted in the same way and 
scientific study began with the collection and arrange- 
ments of hadiths. This process is reflected in the 
hadiths themselves. According to them, even the 
Prophet in his lifetime was asked about hadiths 
(ibid., bab 4, x4, 33, 50, 51, 53); the Prophet sits in a 
mosque surrounded by a falka and instructs this 
hearers; the latter repeat the Aadilks threo times 
‘until they have learned them (ibid., bab 8, 30, 35, 
42). The Prophet sent teachers of the Kur°En to the 
tribes, and so did Umar in the year 17 (ibéd., bab 
25). The necessity of “ilm is strongly emphasised, 
Jewish influence is perhaps to be recognised when 
learning is compared with the drinking of water 
(Bukhari, “im, bab 20; cf. Proverbs, xviii, 4; Pirké 
Aboth, i, 4, 1r) and the teachers are called rabbd- 
siyyán (al-Bukhárl, Iw, bàb 1o). A special class 
of students, aki a ilm, was formed who spread 
the knowledge of traditions throughout Muslim lands 
(ibid., bab 7, x2). They collected people around 
them to instruct them in the most necessary prin- 
ciples of the demands of Islam, In this simple form 
of instruction, which was indistinguishable from edi- 
fying admonitions, lay the germ of Islamic studies. 
The knowledge imparted was “im or hikma (ibid., 
bib 15). 

1t was from the study of tbe Kur'àn and of hadith 
that a science of jurisprudence began to develop, 
since the principles which were to be followed 
by the faithful did not always come ready-made 
from the mere reading of scripture. Although the 
early religious scholars, the ‘wamd? [g.v.) (sing. 
"dlim), were usually the experts on the Kurân 
and were called al-ġurrā? (sing. kāri?) [see KURAN. 
3 and KUxRA'), on the hadith [g.r.], and were called 
al-muhadditkūn (sing. muhaddith), and on Kuränic 
exegesis and were called al-mufassirûn (sing. mufas- 
sir) [see rArsIn], yet the rst century of Islam sai 
the development of the jurisconsult-doctor of the 
law, the mufti-fagik, The turn of the century was 
later commemorated as “the Year of the Juris- 
consults”, sanat al-fukahd?, because of a number, 
generally considered to be seven, who died in and 
around that time (J. Schacht, Origins, 243, and see 
AL-FUKAHA? AL-SAD'A in Suppl.]. 

We hear of a wadjlis for studies in the Medina 
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mosque ia the rst century AH. (4 ghani, iv, 
164-3). Yazld b, AbI Habib, sent by “Umar b. “Abd 
alAzlz as mufil to Egypt, is said to have been the 
first to teach in Egypt (Suyatl, Husn al-muládara, 
i, 131); be is mentioned along with another as 
teacher of al-Loyth (al-Kindl, Wulat, 8) and the 
latter, upon whose pronouncements fatwds were is- 
sued, had bis fale in the mosque (Husn, i, 134). 
‘Umar Ii had before this sent al-Nāfić, the mawlā of 
Tbn ‘Umar, to Egypt to bring them the sunan (ibid, 
130). He also sent an able reciter of the Kur’an 
to the Maghrib as Addi to teach the people Hird'a 
(ibid,, 132). Education was arranged for by the gov- 
ernment by allowing suitable people to give in- 
struction in addition to their regular office. The 
first teachers in the mosques were the Aussds, 25 
a rule kádis, whose discourses dealt with the inter- 
pretation of the Kur’an and the proper conduct 
of divine service. Theit maw‘iga was the direct con- 
tinuation of the moral instruction given by the old 
Companions (cf. al-Bukharl, ‘fm, bad 12). The in- 
struction started in the mosque of “Amr was contin- 
ued for centuries, In the and/Sth century, al-ShailT 
taught various subjects here every morning till his 
death (204/820) (al-Suyit!, Husn al-muhddara, i, 
134; Yàküt, Udabi?, vi, 383). It was after this time 
that the study of Jij came markedly to the front 
and the great teachers used at the same time to 
ive fatwds (cf. Husn, i, 182-3). 

Arabic philological studies were ardently pros- 
eouted in the mosques, The interest of the early 
Arabs in rhetoric survived under Islam; the fakih 
Said b, al-Musayyab (d. 95/7134: cf. al-Tabarl, 
ii, 1266) discussed Arabic poetry in his madjlis in 
the mosque in Médina; but it was still thought re- 
markable that poems should be dealt with in a 
mosque (Aghdni, i, 48; iv, 162-3). In the year 256/ 
870, al-Tabari by request dictated the poems ot al- 
‘irimmah beside the Bayt al-Mal in the Mosque of 
*Amr (Yáküt, Udabi?, vi, 432). In the chief mosque 
of Bagra, the ashdb al-'arabiyya sat together (ibid., 
iv, 135). In Baghdád, al-Kisi?l gave his lectures in 
the mosque which bears his name. At quite an early 
date we read of special appartments (which were cer- 
tainly also lecture-rooms) for authorities on the 
Kuc'in, for, according to al-Wakidi, ‘Abd Allāh b. 
Umm Maktüm lived in Medina in the dàr al-kurrd? 
(Husn al-mubddara, ii, 142). 

As is evident from the examples quoted, studies 
were not only prosecuted in the chief mosques but 
also in other mosques. In Egypt, not only the Mos- 
que of ‘Amr but also the chief mosques of later 
date were important centres of study, As soon as the 
Mosque of [bm Tülün was founded, a pupil of al- 
‘Shafi‘fi began to lecture in it on hadith (Husn al- 
‘smuhddasa, ii, 139). During the Fatimid period this 
was continued. In the year 361/972, the Azhar [q.] 
Mosque was finished. Soon afterwards, the new Sh\*T 
Aági, SAli b. al-Nu‘mn, lectured in it on fik ac- 
cording to his school; in 378/988 al-‘Aziz and his 
vizier Ya‘kib b. Killis founded 35 lectureships, 
and in addition to their salaries the lecturers were 
given quarters in a large house built beside the 
mosque (al-Makrizl, iv, 49; Sulaymàn Ragad al- 
Hanat, Kans al-diawhar fi ta’vihh al-Ashar, s2 ft). 

Thus the masdjid continued to be used for the 
teaching of one or more of the Islamic sciences, or 
their ancillaries among the literary arts, well in- 
to the grdjoth century of Islam. The turning-point 
in its use came after the mikna [q.v] or Great In- 
quisition. Begun in the !ast year of al-Ma^mün's 
caliphate, 218/833, the mina extended across the 
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caliphates of al-Mu‘tagim and al-Wathik to the 
second year of al-Mutawakkil's caliphate, 234/848, a 
period of fifteen years, The upshot of the mibua 
was the political bankruptcy of its authors, the 
rationalist forces represented by the philosophical 
theologians, and the correlative triumph of the 
traditionalist forces, its victims, the doctors of 
the law, a triumph due in great measure to the heroic 
endurance of Abmad b. Hanbal [g.]. 

After the mikna, more and more masdjids came to 
be founded for legal studies, Le. as colleges of law. 
Since the masdjid could mot serve as a lodging 
place for teaching staff and students—the exce 
tions being the wayfarer (ibn al-sabil) and asceti 
pious men who had given up all wordly goods (rukhdd, 
sing. 2dhid)—khans were founded next to the masdiids. 
to serve as lodging for students from out-of-town. 
‘The outstanding example of this type of arrange- 
ment was the extensive network of masdjid-khan 
complexes founded in the lands of the eastern cali- 
phate during the 4th/roth century by Badr b. Hasan- 
awayh (d. 4os/ror4), governor of several provinces 
under the Buwayhids [see wasanwa vil], Such men of 
power and influence needed the good offices of the 
Sulamd?, their sole sure link with the masses of 
the faithful, To establish this connection, such men 
founded for the Clam? institutions wherein they 
could teach the Islamic sciences. Besides currying 
favour with the Swama?, the powerful founders were 
performing highly meritorious acts of charity en- 
dearing them to the masses and the ^ilamd? alike. 

The terminology for legal studies developed 
before the flourishing of tbe madrasa in the sth/rzth 
century. It derived from the radicals d-rs, The 
second form of the verb, darrasa, used without 
a complement, meant "fo teach law"; (adris, its 
verbal nown (masdar), meant “the teaching of law”, 
the function as well as the post of professor of 
law; the plural, taddris, or “professorships of law", 
was of later development, when the holding of 
several professorships by one doctor of the law 
became a common practice. The term dars, meant "a 
lesson or lecture on law”; mudarris, the active parti- 
ciple, meant “the professor of law”, It must be kept 
in mind that these terms had these significations in 
reference to law, especially when used in the ab- 
solute, without 2 complement. The verb fabhoha 
is of rare occurrence, and was not commonly used 
to designate the teaching of law. The term fahih 
was used in the sense of "doctor of the law”, or 
“student of law", particularly “a graduate student”, 
in contradistinction to mutafakaéh, used to designate 
“the undergraduate", The accomplished faih 
was eligible to become a mudarris and a mufi; 
for as a fabih who had successfully defended his 
theses in disputations (nrendgara), he obtained his 
licence to teach and to issue legal opinions (idjdza. 
16 "IHtadris wa. "lifid?). 

The college of law therefore began as a masdjid 
and was soon joined by the ghän or hostel for out- 
of-town students. The lodging place next to the 
masdjid was especially necessary for the student of 
law as distinguished, for instance, from the student 
of the hadith. Jurisprudence was by now a science 
whose rudiments had to be learned in a period of 
years, usually four, and these usually under the 
direction of one master. After this basic undergrad- 
uate training, if he was successful and chosen by 
his master as a sdhib or fellow, he went on to graduate 
studies that lasted an indefinite period of time, 
some follows working as repetitors (mud) under 
their masters for as many as twenty years before 
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acquiring their own professorial chair. In contrast, 
the student of adi travelled from one place to 
another, acquiring rare hadiths, and collections of 
dadiths, from haditicmasters who often were the 
last link in the chain of transmitters, holding alone 
the authorisation to pass on their collections author- 
itatively to others. The hadith student travelled 
therefore from place to place and collected as many 
authorisations, idjdzas, as possible from as many 
masters as he could reach. The law student was 
interested in an authorisation covering a field of 
knowledge, that of law, in one idjisa; the licence 
to teach law and issue legal opinions, idjásat al-ladris 
wa ‘Lfatwi, which he obtained from one master- 
jurisconsult. The Mm, founded near the masdjid, 
was therefore necessary as a lodging-place for law 
students away from home. 











3. The library as an adjunct to the mos- 
que and other institutions of higher learning. 

In the deseriptions of the larger mosques the 
libraries are often mentioned. These collections were 
gradually brought together from gifts and bequests, 
and it was a common thing for a scholar to give his 
books for the use of the muslimiin or ahl al-Silm 
(eg. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi: Yakit, Udaba’, i, 252; 
cf. iv, 287). Many other libraries were semi-public, 
These often supplemented the libraries of the mos- 
ques, because they contained books in which the 
mosques were not much interested, notably on logic, 
falsafa, geometry, astronomy, music, medicine and 
alchemy; the latter were called al-‘uliim al-kadima or 
Sutim al-awd il (cf. Goldziher, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W. 
[z915], phil. hist. Kl. no. 8, Berlin 1916), The acad- 
emy, beyi abhikma (g.v.), founded by al-Ma’mûn 
(198-218/813-33) in Baghdād, deserves first mention. 
It recalls the older academy founded in Gundeshapür 
10 which al-Mansor had invited Georgios b. GabrPel 
as head of the hospital; he also translated works 
from the Greek (Ibn AbI Usaybi*a, i, 123-4). In the 
new academy there was a large library, and ít was. 
extended by the translations which were made by 
men qualified in the above-mentioned fields; there 
was also an astronomical observatory attached 
to the institution, in which there were also apart- 
ments for the scholars attached to it (Fihrisi, ed. 
Flügel, 243; cf. Ibn al-Kifti, Ta?ikh al-Hukama, 
98). When the caliph al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892-902) 
built himself a new palace, he had apartments and 
lecture-rooms in an adjoining building for men 
learned in every science, who received salaries to 
teach others (al-Makrizi, iv, x92 ff; Husn al-mubd- 
dara, ii, x42). 

Private individuals of wealth continued bene- 
factions on these lines. ‘All b, Yahya, who died in 
275/888 and was known as al-Munadidjim, had a 
palace with a library, which was visited by those in 
search of knowledge from all lands; they were able 
to study all branches of learning in this institution, 
called Mizimat al-ikma, without fee; astronomy 
was especially cultivated (Yaküt, Udabd^, v, 467). 
In Mawsil, Dja'far b. Mubammad al-Mawsili (d. 
323/035) founded a dar al-*im with a library in which 
Students worked daily at all branches of knowledge 
and were even supplied with free paper. The founder 
lectured on poetry in it (ibid., ii, 420). In the 4th/10th. 
century, al-Makdisl visited in Shirde a large library 
founded by ‘Aud al-Dawla (367-72/977-83) to which 
people of standing had access, The books were 
arranged in cases and listed in catalogues and the 
library (ġhisānat al-kutub) was administered by a 
dicector (wakil), an assistant (kåäzin) and an inspector 














(mushrif (al-Mukķaddasi, 449). Similar institutions 
are known in Basra, Rám-Hurmuz, Rayy and 
Karkh (bid, 413; Yäķüt, Udab?, ii, 3-5; Ton 
Taghribirdi, ed. Popper, ii, 51-2). 

In Cairo, they were well-known under the Fati- 
mids, In their palace, they had a library which was 
said to be the largest in Islam. It had about 40 
rooms full of books and all branches of knowledge 
were represented; they had for example 1,200 copies 
of al-Tabari’s History end 18,000 books on the ‘old 
learning" (al-Makrizi, ii, 253-5). The vizier Vacküb 
b. Killis founded an academy with stipends for 
scholars and spent 1,000 dindrs a month on it 
(Yabyà b. Sa"id, ed, Tallquist, fol. 108a; Ibn Kh. 
kan, Wafaydt, Cairo r3ro/x692-3, ii, 334; cf. al- 
‘Makrtel, iv, 192). It was overshadowed by the 
“House of Knowledge” (dar al-‘ilm or ddr al-hikma) 
founded by al-Hakim in 39s/roos. It contained a 
library and reading-room as well as rooms for meet- 
ings and for classes. Librarians and assistants, with 
their servants, administered it, and scholars were 
given allowances to study there; all branches of 
learning were represented—astronomy, medicine, 
etc., in addition to the specifically Islamic subjects. 
ALHakim built similar institutions in al-Fustat 
(al-Makrizi, ii, 334 ff). The whole institution was 
closely associated with Shiva propaganda, which 
is obvious from the fact that it was administered 
by the dd "I-du'át, who held conferences with the 
learned men there every Monday and Thursday (al- 
Makrici, iv, 226; al-Kalkashandl, $ubh aLa'shd?, 
iii, 487; see also maytts, 2. In Isma°Tli usage). A 
similar missionary institute (dar al-da‘wa) was built 
in Aleppo in $07/rr13-14 by the amir Fakhr al-Mulk. 
(Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Popper, ii, 360). We may 
assume that these buildings were also arranged for 
the performance of the salát. 

With the ddr al-hikma, Islam was undoubtedly 
continuing Hellenistic traditions. Al-Makķrizi men- 
tions a dar al-hikma of the pre-Islamic period, where 
the learned men of Egypt used to work (iv, 377); Ibn. 
ADI Usaybifa also mentions pre-Islamic seminaries 
in Egypt where Hellenistic learning was cultivated 
(dar al-im, i, 104), and the similarity with the 
Alexandrine Museion, which was imitated in Perga- 
mon and Antioch, for example, is apparent (J. W. H. 
Walden, The universities of ancient Greece, New York 
1919, 48-50). Al-Mákim's institution was finally 
closed with the end of the Fatimid dynasty (567/ 
1171). Salah al-Din had all the treasures of the 
palace, including the books, sold over a period of 
ten years. Many were burned, thrown into the Nile, 
or thrown into a great heap, which was covered with 
sand so that a regular “hill of books" was formed. 
The number of books said to have disposed of varies 
from 120,000 to 2,000,000, but many were saved 
for new libraries (al-Makrizl, fi, 253-5; Abb Shama, 
Kitab al-Rawdalayn, Cairo 1287/1870, i, 200, 268). 

Bibliography: A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islâms, 1922; M. Meyerhof, in SB Pr. Ak. Wu, 
phiL-hist. KL, xxiii (r930), 388-429; idem, in 
xv (1933), 109-23; idem, in The legacy of 

Islam, Oxford 1931, 3tr-55; J. Schacht and N, 

Meyerhof, The medicophilosephical controversy 

between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan 

of Cairo, Cairo 1937; Olga Pinto, Le biblioteche 

degli Arabi nell età deg’ Abbasidi, Florence 1928. 

4. The origin and spread of the madrasa 
proper. 


Although the madrasa proper now began to evolve, 
there was for a long time much overlapping between 
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the mosque and the madrasa, for even after the ap- 
pearance of madrasas, the regular mosques remained 
School as before, 

Ibn Battüta, who traveiled in the 8th/r4th century, 
in the period when madrasas flourished most, 
attended lectures on hadith in the Djami* of Shiraz 
and in the Djami of al-Mangir in Baghdad (ii, 83, 
110), In Damascus in 589/rx84, Iba Djubayr refers 
to rooms in the Umayyad Mosque, which were used 
for ShMi and Maliki students, who received con- 
siderable stipends (idjrd?, ma‘lam) (Riba, 272, above), 
In Faypt in the time of al-Makrizi (9th/15th century), 
there were 8 rooms for fikh studies in the Mosque of. 
*Amr (al-Makrizt, iv, 20, 21). In al-Azhar in the 
7ib/tath century, and later, after the earthquake of 
702, many lecture-rooms with paid teachers were 
built (ibid., 52), likewise in the Mosque of al-Hükim 
(ibid., s7). 

"When a particular room was set apart for teaching. 
purposes in a mosque, this was often called a madrasa; 
for example six of the Damascus madrasas were 
in the Umayyad Mosque (JA, ser. 9, iii, 410, 432, 
437; iv, 262, 270, 481; others: 230). The madrasas. 
were often also built close beside the large mosques 
$0 that they practically belonged to them. This was 
the case in Mecca (Chron, Mekka, ii, 104 ff.; cf. Ibn. 
Battata, i, 924). 

Though’ the madrasa was an independent institu- 
tion, the distinction between the madrasa and or- 
dinary mosque was very slight, all the less as sermons 
were also preached in the madrasa. In tbe Nizàmiyya. 
in Naysübür, services were held as soon as it was 
finished (by ‘Abd al-Rablm: Wistenfeld, Scadfi‘t, 
iii, 285) and the Nizdmiyya in Baghdad had a minbar 
(Ibn Djubayr, 219). In Egypt from 69/1174 to 
665/1267 there was only one Friday dnfba, but after 
this time there was usually a minbar in the larger 
madrasas. 

Tt was only natural that the madrasas should 
also be called masdíid (cf. Ibn Djubayr, 48). Ibn 
al-Hádjd in the Sth/r4th century still wants to 
distinguish between masdjid and madrasa and to give 
more importance to the former (MadAAal, ii, 3, 48). 
The distinction remained, however, quite an artificial 
one, and this ig also true of the distinction between. 
madrasa and djami®. The name madrasa was decided 
by the main object of the institution and the special 
style of the building. The aame djémi* was only 
given if the Friday service was held in it. 

The connection between mausoleum and mos- 
que was also found with the madrasa. The tomb of 
the founder was placed in Nür al-Din's madrasa 
in Damascus (Ibn Djubayr, 284-5), and during 
the Mamlük period it was the regular custom for 
ihe founders of a madrasa to be buried under à 
kubba (q.v. in it. 

On education and the madrasa in general, cf. 
also F, Wüstenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber und 
ihre Lehrer, Göttingen 1837; von Kremer, Cultur- 
geschichte, Vienna 1877, ii, 479 ff.; Haneberg, Ab- 
handlung über das Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muham- 
medaner im Mitidalter, x850; van Berchem, Corpus 
inser. arab, 4, 252-69; G. Gabrieli, Manuale di 
bibliografia musulmana, i, 1916, rofi; Johs 
Pedersen, in JC, iii (1929), 525-37; A. Talas, La 
Madrasa Nisamiyya et son histoire, Paris 1939. 

While the institutions called the dar alim de- 
veloped in Fatimid countries into centres of Shit 
propaganda, the madrasa grew up in the east out of 
similar Sunol institutions. [t is interesting to note 
that in 395/ro05 al-Hakim built a Sunnl dar-al-tilm 
in Cairo (Ibn TaghribirdI, ed. Popper, ii, 64, 105, 


















106). But after these years, this institution was 
abolished and íts two learned teachers executed. 
With the growing strength of the Sunna, especially 
ín the Sháfi and Hanaff forms, many educational 
institutions arose in the east which had a pronounced 
Sunni character (alMukaddast, 232, 365, 425). 
Many teachers built houses of their own, where 
they dictated hadiths and held lectures on fith, e.g. 
& teacher who died in Marw in 420/1029 (Wüsten- 
feld, Scháfid, 232), Abū Hatim al-Busti, born 
‘in 277/890, founded in his native town a school with 
a library with apartments and allowances for the 
maintenance of foreign studen's (ibid, 163; cf. 
204, 245]. 

ln Naysübür especially, where studies were 
vigorously prosecuted in the mosque (e.g. Wüsten- 
feld, of. cit., 236), many such institutions arose. Thus. 
a special school was built for the Shafi*i fiph-scholar. 
abSa^igh al-NaysabOrl (d. 349/060; ibid, 156; 
ef, 160). Abü *AIF al-Husaynl (d. 393/1003) himself 
founded a school in which to teach hadith, and it 
was attended by 1,000 scholars (ibid., 203). Tbn 
Fürak (d. 406/r0t5-6; bid., 215) did the same, like- 
wise Abu "I-Kásim al-Kughayri in 437/1045-6 (ibid., 
284); and for Rukn al-Din al-IsfarWin! (d. 418/r027) 
à school was built which surpassed all others (ibid., 
229). As carly as the 4th/roth century, we find al- 
Mukaddasi praising the very fine madaris of Iran- 
shahr (BGA, iii, 313). [n the first half c£ the sth/z:th 
century, there were four especially famous madrasas 
in Naysabir; al-Madrase al-Bayhakiyya, founded 
by al-Bayhald (4. 458/1066), when he became a 
teacher in Naysábür in 44i/ro49-50 (Wüstenfeld, 
op. cil., iii, 270); al-Sa'idiyya founded by the emir 
Nast b. Sebüktigin (governor of Naysàbür in 389/ 
999); one built by Aba Sa‘d Isma‘ll al-Astaràbadl; 
and another built for the teacher Aba Ishak al- 
lsfarP'in A Nigimiyya was also buit here by 
Nigám al-Mulk for the Imám al-Haramayn al-Diu- 
waynl (al-Makrl2l, iv, 192; Huswm al-muhddara, i, 
141-2). [t was an event of great importance when 
Nizam al-Mulk (436-85/1064-92 vizier of the Saldjük 
sultins Alp Arsiin and Malik Shah) founded the 
celebrated Madrasa Nigimiyya in Baghdad; the 
building was begun in 457/roós and on ro Dhu 
"I-Kaída 459/22 September 1067 it was consecrated. 
It was founded for the Shafi teacher Abd Ishak 
al-Shirizt, 

The Muslim historians are in some doubt about 
the history of the madrasa, Nizām al-Mulk is given 
the credit of having founded it, but al-Makrizi and 
al-Suyitl point out that madrasas were already in 
existence before him and mention the four above- 
nut, as we have seen, even they were 
not innovations. AkSubki thinks (says ab-Suyüti) 
ibat the new feature was that Nirim al-Mulk en- 
dowed scholarship for the students. This again, 
however, was nothing new. But the enthusiasm 
and energy of Nizam al-Mulk marked the beginning 
of a new period of brilliance for the madrasa (cf. 
G. Makdisi, Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh 
century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv [1961], 1-56; 
ALL. Tibawi, Origin and character of al-Madrasah, 
in BSOAS, xxv [1962], 225-38; H. Halm, Die Anfänge 
der Madrasa, in ZDMG, Suppl, IEL, 1, XIX, Deutsche 
Orientalistentag [r977], 438-48). The sultan and men 
of high rank were now interested in it, and the type 
evolved by Nizām al-Mulk, a school in which the 
students were boarded, became the prevailing one 
alter his time. We may presume that the older 
schools also had a place for prayer in them, Le. 
‘they were a kind of mosques. The type of school 
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known to us is built as a complete mosque. Since 
even the older mosques contained living-rooms 
which were frequently used by students, there is 
no difference in principle between the school and 
the ordinary mosque; only the schools were especially 
arranged for study and the maintenance of students, 
This character is expressed by the name madrasa, 
plural madéris; it is a genuine Arabic formation 
from the word darasa, "to read”, “to study”, taken 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In the time of Nizåm al-Mulk and immediately 
afterwards, the madrasa spread in ‘Irak, Khurasin, 
al-Djarira, ete. He was not content with the two 
he founded in Naysabir and Baghdad. There was 
also a Madvasa Nizdmiyya in Balkh (Wüstenfeld, 
SchAf, 240); i Mavwsil (ibid., 319); in Harat, to 
which al-Shight (4. 485/1092) was called from Ghezna 
(ibid., 3:); and in Marw (Yaküt, iv, 509). The great. 
vizier's rival Tàdj al-Mulk (d. 486/1093) founded a 
Madrasa Tádjiyya in Baghdad (ibid., 311). In Naysi- 
bar, other madrasas were founded at the same time, 
for example one by al-Manl*I (d. 463/1070-r; ibid., 
277) and a Shatbiyya (ibid, 327). 

The prosperity of the madrases stimulated by 
Nizam al-Mulk in the sth/11th century survived for a 
jong time in the east. In the 6th/r2th century Ibn 
Diubayr (580/1184) mentions some thirty madrasas in 
Baghdad, all in the eastern part of the town, the 
‘most notable being the Nizimiyya, renovated in 504) 
irro-rr (RiMa, 229). In 631/1234, the caliph al- 
Mustansir founded the magnificent Mustanşiriyya as 
a school for the four rites, each with a teacher 
and seventy-five students and a teacher for Kur'àn 
and one for hadith, as well as a physician. Attached 
to it were a library, baths, hospital and kitchens; 
there was a clock at the entrance; beside it was a. 
garden where the caliph had a pavilion (manzara) 
from which he could survey the whole building (cf. 
Le Strange, Baghdad, 266-7; Wüstenfeld, Akademien 
der Araber, p. iv and 29). 

The Nimiyya and the Mustansiriyya survived 
the destruction of Baghd&d by Hülágü; both are 
mentioned at the beginning of the Sth/r4th century 
by Ibn Battüta (ii, 108-9), and the building of the 
latter still exists. Ten others are known of the 
Sth-gth/rath-r5th century, all of which were founded 
for Shafids, Hanafls and for the study of Kur’an and 
hadith (L. Massignon, Les Medvesehs de Bagddd, in 
BIFAO, vii [1909], 77-86; the inscriptions, idem, 
in MIFAO, xxxi [1912]). Although the Tatars in 699] 
1300 destroyed many madrasas (Quatremare, Hist, des 
sul. mam, iz, 163-4). Ibn Bajtüta shows that 
in the Sth/r4th ceatury there were still flourishing 
schools in the east, The Mongols also built madrasas; 
Hüligü's mother built two madrasas in Bukhiri 
where t,000 students studied daily in each (JA, ser. 4, 
xx, 389; Quatremére, Hist. suli. mam, ift, 56). 
The period of greatest prosperity of the madrasas 
in Central Asia was under the Timürids, notably in 
Samarkand, where Timür built a djdmi* "in the 
Indian style", and his wife a madrasa (Ibn ‘Arabshih, 
Vita Timuri, ed. Manger, 1767, 444 ff.; see also 
Diez, Kunst der islam. Volker, 99-100). 

In the towns of Mesopotamia and Syria, the 
movement spread from the sth/rith century on- 
wards. 

In Damascus the two rulers Nor al-Din b. 
Zang! (5¢r-69/1146-65) and Saldh al-Din (570-89/ 
1174-93) displayed a munificent activity in this 
direction, as did their amirs and relatives, This ac- 
tivity was continued into the 7th/r3th to oth/1sh 
centuries, so that al-Nufaym! (d. 9z;liszr; JA, 























sec. 9, : 
dar al-Kurim, sixteen dar al-hadith, three for 
both Kur'n and hadith, 6o Shafi, 52 Hanafi, 
four Malikt and ten Hanbali madrasas, also three 
madéris al-tibb, all of which belong to the 7tb/13th 
century, The founders were mainly rulers and amirs, 
but also included merchants and quite a number of 
men of learning, and a few women also. 

Saláb al-Din introduced the madrasa into Jerusa- 
Jem. According to Mudilt akDIn (d. 927/1521), 
there were 3r madrasas and monasteries (which 
were in part used in the same ways as madrasas) 
in direct connection with the Haram area, 29 near 
it, and 16 at some distance. Of these, some 4o are 
especially called madrasa, one a ddr al-Kur'ün and 
‘one a dar al-hadith (Sauvaire, Hist. Jérus. et Hébr. 
Paris 1876, 139 ff.; van Berchem, Corpus, ii, 
cf. for Salah al-Din: Ibn Khallikin, Wafayat, ii, 
Cairo 1310/1892-3, 402-3). 

Next to Nigim al-Mulk, Salih al-Din has the 
greatest reputation as a builder of madrasas. He 
‘owes this mainly to the fact that his great activity 
as a builder lay in countries which became of great 
importance in the Muslim world, Syria with Palestine, 
and Egypt. Even before the fall of the Fatimids, 
in the year 566/rr7r: he had founded in Cairo the 
Nasiriyya for Shafi‘Is and the Kambiyya for Malikis; 
for Shafi‘s also the Sharlfiyya and notably the great 
Salahiyya or Nasiriyya (for the identity of the two, 
cf. al-Malriss, iv, 25r, with Husn al-mubádara, ii, 
142-3), beside al-ShāfiT's mausoleum (Husn al- 
mubidara, ii, rar; al-Makril, iv, 192 ff.; Iba 
Khallikin, if, 402-3). Those around him emulated 
this activity. 

During the period of the Ayyübids and Mamlüks, 
the number of wadrasas increased to am extraor- 
dinary degree. In the street called Bayn al-Kasrayn. 
there were two long rows of madrasas on the site 
of the old Fatimid palace in Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, 
in MMAF, i, 1889, 409 ff, pl.3). AlMakrlzl (d. 
Sasit42) mentions 73 madrasas, 14 for Shififls, 
four for Malikis, ten for Hanafis, three for Shififis 
and Malikis, six for Shati‘is and Hanafis, one for 
Malikis and Hanafis, four for all four rites, two 
exclusively wsed as déy al-badith, while the rite 
of 25 is not mentioned and four remained unfinished, 
Of these madrasas, according to him, about 13 were 
founded before 600, 20 in the 7th century, 29 in the 
8th century and two after 800, 

In Salih al-Din's time, the madrasa was also 
introduced into the Hidiáz. In the year 579/1183-4 
the governor of Aden built in Mecca a 
for the Hanafis, and in the following year a Shāfit 
madrasa was also founded there (Chron. Mckka, ii, 
104). Up to the beginning of the 9th/rsth century, rx 
madrasas are mentioned (ibid., 104-7), but others 
were added (ibid., iii, 177-8, 211-12, 225-6, 351 fl, 
417). In the z2th/18th century, they ceased entirely 
to be used for their original purpose (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 229 (f). Madrasas were also 
built in Medina (Wüstenfeld, Medina, $8, 98, tra) 

In Asia Minor, madrasas spread under the 
Saldjüks; the oldest known date from the 7th/13th 
century (Cl, Huart, Konia, 1897, 156, 160, 178; Fr. 
Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, 48-9, 51-2; R, Hart- 
mann, £m neuen A natolien, 1928, x06 fÉ). 

In Tunis, many madrases were erected under 
the Hafsids (625-941/1228-1534), the oldest being 
the Madrasat al-Ma‘rad in about 650/1252. In 
the Chronicle of Tunis (al-Zarkashi, Chronique des 
Almohades et des Hafsides, tt. E. Fagnan, in Ree. 
Not. et Mém. Soc. Arch. Consl., xxi [1805], see index) 
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11 are mentioned. The first madrasa in the Maghrib 
was, according to Ibn Marzük's Musnad, the Ms: 
drasat al-Saffirin built by the Maríoid Abü Yüsuf 
Yafküb b. «Abd al-Hakk (656-85/2253-86) in Fas 
án 684/1285 (also called al-Halfaiyyin; see the 
edition by Lévi-Provengal, in Hespéris, v [1925], 
34 [Arabic] — 44 (French]). Other Marlnids and thoir 
successors continued the building of madrasas in 
Fis, Tilimsan and other cities (cf. Bel, Inscriptions 
de Fis, in JA, ser. 11, x [1917], xii [918]; G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art. musulman, ii, 1927, 465 ft). 

ln Spain, according to Ibn Satid (;th/sth 
century), there were no madrasas; instruction 
was given in the mosques (al-Makkarl, Analectes, i, 
136); in the following century, however, a large 
madrasa was founded in Granada by the Nasrid 
Yüsuf Abu "I-Hádidjádi in 750/1349 (Almagro Car- 
denas, in Boletin de la Real Acad, de la Hist., xxvii, 
490; Marais, op. cil, 516-17). 

lbn Kbaldün (88/r406) testifies to the spread 
‘of madrasas in Tunis and the Maghrib but laments 
the decline in education. In al-Andalus, Muslim cul- 
ture was dying out and after the decline of Kurtuba 
and al-Kayrawan, education in the Maghrib was on a 
low level, while the old schools in “Irak were no longer. 
of importance. Cairo was a centre of learning to 
which all made their way, and studies also flourished 
in Persia (Mukaddima, fast 6, no. 2). This decline 
in interest in leaming soon became general. The 
learning of the time lacked vitality, and interna- 
tional scholarship was affected by political condi- 
tions. In 1517 A.D., Leo Africanus [g.s.] says that the 
lecture-rooms in Cairo were large and pleasant but 
the numbers who attended them were small. Some 
still studied fiph, but very few the arts (Desc. de 
T Afr., iii, 372, in Rec. de Voy. et de Doc., ed. Schefer, 
Paris 1896-8). 














5 The constitution of the madrasa. 


We have seen that, already in the 4th/roth century, 
there were a number of madrasas outside Baghdad, 
the cultural centre of the Islamic world, but we 
have also noted the impetus to madrasa-building 
which took place in the next century and is associated 
especially with Nigm al-Mulk. Even to, as further 
noted, earlier types of educational institution contin- 
ued to flourish 

The madrasa, combining the functions of the 
masdjid and its nearby Bim in one architectural 
unit, brought nothing new to legal studies as such. 
Nor was the student body more numerous in the 
Madrasa than it was in its predecessor; the number in 
either type of college of law was usually twenty, 
Nor did the new madrasa put an end to the masdj 
as a college; these last continued to be establishes 
as charitable foundations. Indeed, many ‘wamd? 
deplored the innovation of the madrasa which pro- 
vided for all the needs of the student, including room 
and board, and encouraged, according to the Sulamd™s 
complaints, the worthy and unworthy alike to pur- 
sue knowledge for the wrong kind of motivation, a 
Parasitic life of ease, instead of learning for the 
greater glory of God. Thus the masdjid-khdn type of 
college continued to be founded, and many professors 
of law continued to teach there, as for instance, 
within the Hanbali madhhab, whose first madrasa was 
founded only in the first part of the 6th/r2th century, 
‘This lingering preference for the masdjid is not 
surprising, given the place of the mosque in the 
Muslim community and the encouragement of the 
faithful to build mosques: "The Apostle of God 
ordered .,. that masdjids be built” (amara rasil 

















Allah , . . bi-bind? al-masadjid, Abii Dawid, Sunan, 
selàt, 13; alTirmidhl, Djdmi*, djumw'a, 65; set 
also Muslim, Sabi, masddjid 288; al-Tirmidbi, op. 
cit, daSawdt, Ba; al-Dārimi, Sunam, saldt, 60). 

One should not attach undue importance to the 
fact that the madrasa developed especially in the 
eastern lands of the caliphate, ia ‘Irak, Persia and 
Transoxania; this does not imply a cultural swing 
away from Arab Baghdid towards Persian Khurasan, 
especially towards Naysábür, which would be a mis- 
reading of cultural history due to anachronistic 
nationalist sentiment, Since there was no change in 
the curriculum, or in the teaching staff or students, 
and since the final product of the two types of 
colleges was exactly the same, that is, the mufti- 
fakih, the reason for the change in institutional 
typology must be sought elsewhere and may be found 
in the legal status of the two institutions concerned, 
the masdjid and the madrasa, 

Relevant here is the fact that the legal status 
of the madrasa allowed the founder to retain com- 
plete control over the administrative and instruc- 
tional staff of the institution, aad therefore the 
retention of the power of patronage. For government 
Officials, such as a wazir, it permitted him to 
tract the support of the rank and file through 
their religious leaders employed by the founder. For 
these men, as well as for men of lesser power, the 
law of walf permitted them to place their wealth 
where it could be secured against confiscation, 

Moreover, the masdjid and the madrasa were 
charitable foundations based on waM. The founder, 
the wákif, was free to found the one or the other 
type of institution. He could, ín his deed of foun- 
dation, make any stipulations he wished regarding 
any aspect of his foundation, whether it be a masdjíd. 
or a madrasa, with only one limitation to his free- 
dom of choice: none of his stipulations were to con- 
travene the tenets of Islam. Legally speaking, 
he could not appoint the imdm of the masdjid. If 
the masdjid had a professor in addition to the imam, 
the founder could appoint the professor. The imam, 
or the professor-imám, was appointed by the caliph 
alone, or by the caliph with the consent of the 
people of the quarter where the masdjid was located. 
A madrasa, as such, had no imam, unless the founda- 
tion was a complex including a madrasa and masdjid. 
The fundamental difference between the two institu- 
tions was that the masdjid, once the wakf deed was 
signed, became a waĝf tahrir; that is to say, a foun- 
dation whose legal status is assimilated to the 
manumission of a slave. As the master, once he freed. 
his slave, had no further rights over him, the found- 
er, once the deed of his masdjid was signed, had 
no further rights over it, other than those legally- 
valid stipulations in his deed pertaining to the 
instructional aspects of his foundation. 

Thus between the two great patrons of learning 
mentioned previously, Badr and Nizam al-Mulk, the 
difference is that, while the former founded masdjids 
over vhich he had limited control, the latter found- 
ed madrasas over which his control was complete. 
Nigàm al-Mulk retained for himself and his progeny 
complete control over his network of madrasas. In 
Baghdad, where professorial tenure was usually for 
life in the masdjid-college of law, Nizam al-Mulk 
hired and fired professors, some after a tenure of 
a month or even of a day. The introduction of 
maárasas in Baghdad may therefore be viewed as an 
encroachment upon the patronage of the caliph, 
whose control over masdjid- and djdmiS-mosques did 
not extent to the madrasa. 
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After the masdjid and madrasa, other institutions 
came into existence, especially the dar al-hadith 
[q.v.], the first of which was, as already noted above, 
founded by Nar al-Din b. Zangi in Damascus. 
In this institution, the muhaddith was raised to 
the level of the mudarris in the madrasa. The madrasa 
founded for one madhhab tended to be divisive, 
since only those students who chose to belong 
to that madkhab were admitted for the study of law 
and the ancillary sciences. The ddr al-hadith served 
to bring together students of all madihabs, and 
may thus be seen as a further manifestation of the 
triumph of traditionalism over the forces of ra- 
tionalism represented by the där al-ilm [g.v] in- 
stitutions, which soon disappeared from the scene. 
The dar al-hadith must not be confused with either 
dir abtadris or dar al-sunna, occasional terms that 
referred mot to the study of hadith but of fikh, 
and were used as terms of traditionalism opposing 
the rationalism of där al-tilm. 

Education in Islam was religious in nature and 
an obligation incumbent upon the ‘ulama, the 
men of religious science, The caliph as the successor 
to the Prophet made it possible for teachers to 
teach in the Friday mosques where haldas [¢.v.], 
study-circles, provided instruction in the various 
religious sciences and their ancillaries. Private 
individuals endowed institutions of learning, masdjids 
and madrasas, which they specified for one or 
the other of the madkhabs as they chose. Muslim in- 
stitutions of learning, based on the law of eat, 
were endowments made by individual Muslims, of 
their own free will, without interference from the 
governing power. Even when the founder was a 
caliph, a sulfán, a wisir, or other official, he endowed 
his foundation as a Muslim individual, instituting 
his own private property as wah for a public 
purpose, These institutions were not public in the 
sense that anyone was entitled to attend them. They 
were set aside for restricted use in accordance with 
the madf stipulations of the founder, restricting 
admission to one or the other madhhab. 

Founded at first for only one madhhab, madrasas 
were later founded for more than one. In the latter 
case, the students of each madhhad were taught sep- 
arately, The system was as individualistic as the 
law itself: one madrasa, one madhhab. There were 
double, triple and quadruple madrasas, meaning that 
two, three or four madkkabs were involved: but the 
students of each madrasa within the compound were 
Kept separate, each student body following the 
madhhab of its choice. 

Madrasas were usually Hanafi, Shafii or Han: 
ball, with very few for the Malikis. Spain, predom- 
inantly Maliki, had no madrases as late as the 
7th/r3th century; as noted above, the earliest 
madrasa, said to be that of Granada, was not founded 
till the following century. Their sparseness through- 
‘out the Islamic world can be explained by the Malik 
law of wabf, which prohibits Malil founders to 
retain control of the trusteeship of their institu- 
tion. This discouraged founders from endowing 
madrasas as means of sheltering their wealth against 
confiscation, by retaining control of their insti- 
tution for themselves and their progeny to the end 
of theie line, Malik madrasas were founded in North 
Aftica by the sovereigns, whose motives differed 
from those of private individuals; they were moti- 
vated by the prestige brought by their foundations 
to themselves and to their realms. 

Besides the djiwit and its study-circles, the 
masdjid, the madrasa, the dar al-kadith, there were 














also the dar al-Kuran, the ribij [4] and other 
conventional establishments (kAdnAdh, zdwiya jg.t0.)), 
in which learning took place in the Islamic sciences. 
*Abd al-Latf (d. 6z9/t231) lectured in a ribóf in 
Baghdad on usd, hadith, ete. (Ibn AbI Usaybita, ii, 
203) and a Ribáj al- Khdtüni is mentioned here, which 
had a library (Ibn al-Kitti, ed. Lippert, 269). There 
are other references to libraries in monasteries 
(ee for Marw: Yaküt, iv, soo). In the KhanabdA 
Shaykhü founded in 756/1355, an extensive course 
of lectures, fibh according to all four madháAib, 
hadith and ibd? (al-Makrizl, iv, 283) was given. 
In the Ribd¢ al-Athar in the Bth/rath century, in- 
struction was given in Sbifi fiM (ibid, 296); 
the Hanafi madrasa al-Djamáliyya (730/1430) 
was also a MAdnahih (ibid, 238 above); they had 
a common director. There were also institutions of 
learning consisting of a combination of two or three. 
of the institutions mentioned; as, for instance, a 
madrasa-ribit-dir al-padith. In the 8th/r4th and 
‘gth/15th centuries, this combination of the two in- 
stitutions became quite frequent, for example in 
the Nizámiyya in Cairo of the year 757/1356 (Van 
Berchem, Corpus, i, 24z ff.) and in the mausoleums of 
Barsbay, 835 (ibid., 365-6; cf. Iba lyàs, ii, 21, 22, 
41), of al-Malik al-Ashraf Indl, 855-60/1451-6 
(ibid, no. 271 fi.) and of Kait Bay, 879 (ibid. 
43r ÍL). In the east, Ibn Battüta found the same 
relationship, for'example in Shiraz and in Karbala” 
(ii, 78-9, 88, 99), and this is what he means when 
he Says the Persians call the zdwiya the madrasa 
(ii, 30, 32). In the west, he lauds his own sovereign, 
who had built a splendid sdwiya in Fas (i, 84); 
here also learning and Sifism were associated (see 
the quotation in Dozy, Supplément, s.v. sãwiya) and 
the :4wiya still plays an important part in North 
Africa. 

Learning further took place in the hospitals 
(ndristan, from the Persian bimiristdn (g.]) which 
were also used as schools of medicine, as well as 
in the private homes of scholars and elsewhere, 





6. Courses of instruction and personnel. 


As already explained, in the earliest period the 
principal subjects studied in the mosque were 
Kur'àn and hadtih, to which was added the study of 
the Arabic language. In al-Bukharl (Kitab al-‘Tim), 
‘iim still means hadith but, with the development of 
the systems of law and theology, these were also 
taught in the mosques. In the mosque of al-Mansür 
in Basra, al-Ash‘ari heard al-Djubba°i expound the 
Muttazill halam (Wastenteld, Scháfif, 131); dosely 
connected with this was methodology (al-medhd- 
Aara wa "I-nagar: c. Yàküt, Udaba*, vi, 383). But 
many different subjects could also be taught 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdid!, who taught in al-Mansür's 
Djámi* in. Baghdàd, lectured on his history of Bagh- 
did (Yiküt, Udabi", i, 246-7). Philosophy proper, 
however, disappeared from the mosques. In Spain, 
we are told, falsafa and tandjim were only culi 
vated in secret, as those who studied them were 
branded as zindiks, and even stoned or burned (al- 
Makkarl, Analectes, i, 236). The madrasas were mainly 
established to teach the systems of fib, and origi- 
nally each school was intended to represent only 
one madhhab. Where the four magkkdkib are repre- 
sented in one school, one can speak of four madrasas, 
e.g. al-Madéris al-sdlihiyya (al-Makrizi, iv, 209, 282). 

‘The ordinary madrasas, however, included other 
subjects beside the study of fibh alone. Special 
mention is made of wahw (al-S&bibiyya; al-Makrizi, 
iv, 205). In the Nizámiyya in Baghd3d and in other 
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madrasas in the east, philological studies were 
prosecuted (cf. Yaküt, Udabd, v, 423-4; vi, 409). 
The custom, often occurring before Nigam al-Mulk's 
time, of founding a dar al-hadith was continued 
after him, e.g. in Cairo and Damascus. In 604/1207 
al-Malik al-Mutazzam built beside the Sakhra mosque 
a Madrasa nakwiyya, exclusively for Arabic linguistic 
studies (Sauvaire, Hisi. Jér. et Hibr, 86, 140), 
and schools for special subjects were not rare (cf. 
al-Subkt, Mud al-nitam, ed. Myhrmann, 153). Al- 
Subki mentions, in addition to the special hadith 
schools, also maddris al-tafsir and madåris al-nahw. 
In his Mubaddime (fasl 6, nos. 4 {f.), Ibn Khaldün 
gives a survey of the divisions of Islamic studies. 
They are divided into 'ulm [abi'iyya and nabliyya, 
The former are based on observation by the senses 
and deduction and are therefore also called fal- 
sefiyya or Sabliyya; the latter are dependent on 
revelation by the lawgiver (alweddi® al-skar'), 
and are therefore based on special transmission, 
The *ulüm nakliyya therefore comprise all branches 
of knowledge which owe their existence to Islam, 
namely Kuan, ie, fafsir and the seven ir'dt 
(no. s), hadifh with the sciences auxiliary to it, 
including cl-mdsikh wa "-mamsühA, mustalah al- 
hadith (n0. 6), al-fibh with special emphasis on 
aLfari^ij, the law of inheritance (nos. 7-8), usa! 
al-fikh with the principles of law including methods 
of deduction and the differences between the madhha- 
Aib (no. 9), al-kaláw, theology, which is nadliyya 
in as much as it is really a further development 
‘of imén which comes under the head of religious 
duties, but is Sakliyya in its nature since it is entirely 
based on abstract proofs (no. 10), al-tasawwuf, 
something like practical theology (no. 11) and 
tabir al-rw°yé, interpretations of visions (no. 12). 
Linguistic sciences are related to the study of 
Buran and hadith (cf. nos. 4, 37 beginning}, which 
are divided into 4 parts; al-nabe, al-lugha, al- 
bayän and al-adab (no. 37), and in the last named 
category comes tbe whole study of Arabic literature, 
The "ulüm *akiiy ya are variously classified, usually 
into 7 main sections (no. 13), and are al-mantik, 
logic which is the foundation of all others (no. 17), 
alarithmajiki, arithmetic, including kisib eic. 
(no. x4), al-hamdasa, geometry (no. 15), al-hay’a, 
astronomy (no. 16), al-masist, the theory of tones 
and their definition by number etc. (see no. 13); 
then there is al-fabi‘iyydt, the theory of bodies 
at rest and in motion—heavenly, human, animal, 
plant and mineral; among its subdivisions, special 
mention is made of al-fit®, medicine, and al-faldha, 
agriculture (nos. 18-20; cf. no. 29). The seventh 
main head is ‘ilm al-iléhiyyat, metaphysics (no. 21). 
Magic, talismans, mysterious properties of numbers, 
etc, also form branches of Muslim learning (nos. 
22 ff) 
Medicine was not only taught in special schools 
but also in the mosques and the madrasas; about 
6o0/r203-4, ‘Abd al-Latif lectured in the Azhar 
Mosque, but it is not quite clear whether bis in- 
struction in fib was also given there (Ibn Abi 
Usaybifa, ii, 207) and in any case the “philosophical 
sciences” were cultivated outside the mosques, 
The method of teaching was by lecturing and 
learning by heart (faibim). The first task was to 
learn the Kuran by heart and then to acquire as 
many traditions as possible. The Aadith was repeated 
three times so that the student could remember it 
(Bukharl, “22m, bab 30). Lecturing soon became dicta- 
tion (imid), when the student wrote down what 
was said, except in the case of the Kur’an (approved: 

















al-Bukhari, “im, babs 34, 36). The method was the 
same for linguistic or literary subjects as for hadith, 
tafsir, ete. The philologists not only used to dictate 
their grammatical works, as for example Ibn Durayd 
(Wüstenfeld, Schdfit, 127) or Mubammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wábid (d. 345/957), who dictated from memory 
30,000 folios on Iugha (YakOt, Udabf, vi, 26), 
but also the text of the poets, like al-Tabarl, who 
lectured on al-Tirimmah in the Mosque of «Amr in. 
256/870 (ibid., vi, 432). Dictation was especially 
important in the case of hadith, as the exact estab- 
lishment of the text was the first necessity, It is 
therefore always said "he dictated hadith” (Husn al- 
mubddara, ii, 139; Vàküt, Udabd", i, 246). The class 
of a teacher is therefore madilis al-imlP (ibid. 

ii, 243; vii, 74), and his famulus among the students. 
is al-mustamit (ct, ibid., vi, 282; vii, 74). Problems 
of fikh were also dictated (so Aba Yasuf, Tbn Kutla- 
bughá, ed. Flügel, no. 249). 

All this meant that reliance on the memory, for 
the learning above all of the Kurn and hadith, 
was highly prized, and repetition much cultivated. 
Jurisconsults were quoted as saying that in their 
student days they used to repeat each law lecture 
fifty times or more in order to imbed it in the memory. 
A school exercise was developed, whereby students 
quizzed one another as an aid to learning their 
lesson and as a contest to see who knew more than 
the other, The term used for the exercise was mudha- 
kara ("a calling something te mind with another, 
conferring with another”). However, the importance 
‘of understanding was also recognised, above all as 
legal studies developed, and this is the lexical meaning 
of the term fikh [q.v.), which comes to have the 
technical meaning of "positive law”, This shift of 
emphasis to both memorisation and comprehension is 
illustrated by the saying that “learning is a city, 
‘one of whose gates is memory and the other is under- 
standing” (al-“im madina, ahad babayhd al-riwaya, 
wa 'l-äkhar al-dirãya). 

But the most important method developed for 
legal studies was the method of disputation (mund- 
sara, farifat al-nagar), the legal school exercise 
par excellence. It consisted of (1) a thorough know- 
ledge of kAildf, that is, the divergent legal opinions 
of jurisconsults; (2) a thorough knowledge of djadal, 
dialectic; and (3) sundsara, disputation, The 
disputant had to know by heart as extensive a 
list as possible of the disputed questions of law 
(al-mas@il al-khilafiyya) and have ready answers 
for them. It was his skill at disputation which earned, 
for him the licence to teach law and to issue legae. 
opinions (idjdzat al-tadris wa "fatwd). The licency 
he obtained after a long period of study, usually 
four years of basic studies of law, followed bj, 
an indeterminate period of fellowship (suhbai. 
during which he was apprenticed as mu‘Id or repet 
tor of his master or otherwise made himself useful 
to the younger students, sometimes called mufid 
("one who imparts useful knowledge”) and holding 
the post of ifáda, 

During the julba stage of his learning, the graduate 
student wrote a aliĝa, which was a compilation 
of notes from the lectures of his master, often 
including notes taken from the latter's writings. 
When such a compilation was original in nature, 
as to its arrangement and the treatment of the 
subject-matter, it came to be known by the name 
of its compiler. The term fa‘lika is also applied 
to a compilation of the master, a syllabus on law, 
from which the master taught his disciples. Some of 
these ta‘likas consisted of many volumes, as many. 
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as fifty in one case. Masters who had no /aias 
used those of others. 

The class (dars) began with the recitation of the 
Kuràn by a Adr, with blessings on the Prophet, 
and other religious formulae (Madkhal, i, 56; cf. 
Mez, Renaissance des Islams, 172-3). At the present 
day, the teacher as a rule simply pronounces the 
basmala himself. Dictation alone was not every- 
where the custom. In time, there came to be so many 
copies of the chief texts that the students were 
able to get copies for themselves. The text was in 
this case read aloud and the teacher gave his com- 
ments and emendations on the text (Valküt, Udabi?, 
i, 255). lt was only natural that the dictation of 
texts was first abandoned in philology; it is said 
to have been dropped as early as the 4th/roth cen- 
tury (Mez, Renaissance, 171). This does not mean 
that dictation was completely abandoned, for the 
teacher still made his pupils write down his com- 
ments; for example, Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Rabman 
(d. 584/1185) dictated his lessons (Yakat, Udabd?, vii, 
20) and the method of having a text read aloud, 
while the lecturer explained only any remarkable 
phrases, was used as early as by the teacher of hadith, 
Ton Kaysin (d, 299/912; ibid., vi, 282). 

Tba Khaldin laments that so few teachers in 
his time understand the correct methods of teaching 
(jurwk aiam). They put difficult questions at 
Once to the pupil instead of arranging the talkin 
so that it is always combined with explanations, and 
it is a fundamental principle that the pupil should 
not mix the different subjects. They laid too much 
stress on learning by heart (hif) (Mwukaddima, fasi 6, 
no. 2, 29, 30; cf. al-Subld, Afu*id ai-wi'am, 151-2). 
Mechanical learning by heart is recognised for the 
Kurán. When the above-mentioned Ibn Kaysán 
expounded hadiths, he also asked his hearers about 
their, meaning. Conversely the class was at liberty 
to ask questions of the teacher. AI-ShAfi used to 
sit in his great Aalka in Mecca and say: "Ask me 
what you want, and 1 will then give you information 
on the Kuran and sunna” (ibid, vi, 391; cf. al- 
Mukaddasi, in BGA, ili, 379). The teacher was some- 
times overwhelmed with questions (Yakat, Udaba?, 
V, 272). Ibn Djubayr saw written questions being 
handed to a teacher in the Nizamiyya in Baghdad 
(219-20). Both practices are still in vogue, and even 
in large classes the student may interrupt with 
questions. 





7. The scholastic community: the teachers. 


The general designation for master was shaykh. 
When used with a complement, the term designated 
the master of various fields; as, for instance, shay&h 
al-hadith, glaykh alia, for the professor of 
hadith and the professor of Kur’anic studies respect- 
ively. The term ustádh was a kind of honorary title 
(seo Yakat, Udaba?, i, 113, 209, ii, 271, V, 355, 
354, 358, 448); it has continued in use till the present 
day, and in contemporary Arabic usage is the 
equivalent of the Western term “professor”, “holder 
of a professorial chair", But in distinction from 
these more general terms, the professor of law had 
a designation all his own, a term used without a 
complement, sc, mudarris, He was not referred to as 
shayhh al-fith. The term mudarris with a complement 
Was sometimes used to designate other professors. 
Shaykh al-ribit was used to designate the director, 
or abbot, of a monastery. The mudarris, like the 
‘adi, was entitled to have a deputy, a nd°ib mudarris, 
who taught during his absence, The mudarris 
could, in fact, have several md'ibs. This happened 











when the professor of law held several poets (tadris, 
pl. fadiri); he would teach in one or the other 
of these posts and hire deputies to teach in the 
others, Thus, as the chair for the professorship of 
law could be divisible, the professorships could be 
multiple, 

The term ra%is was applied to any scholar who 
had reached the summit of his field in his locality. 
It was used especially in the field of law; i 
notices often express it by saying that 
in the school of law ended up with him" (intakat 
ilayhi riyāsai al-madhhsż). The terminology used 
in these notices is indicative of the competition 
that existed among the jurisconsults: bara'e fi 
'L-fikh (“he excelled in the field of law"; la yuhakbue 
ghubiruh ("his dust cannot be penetrated"—com- 
paring the legal scholar to a thoroughbred so swift 
that other horses in the race fail to keep him in 
sight, the dust of his hoofs having settled by the 
time they get to where he was); kina kafi® al-nugard? 
(‘he was the annihilator of his peers"); ete. The 
titulature is also indicative of this competition 
to gain the heights, not only in learning but also 
in the military and in government; amir al-umard? 
(prince of princes"), malik al-multk ("king of 
kings"), suifin al-saldfin (“sultan of sultans"), 
hadi “I-kudat (“judge of judges"), Salim al-‘ulamd? 
("scholar of scholars"), and even of the term ras 
itself, ra*is al-rw'asd? ("leader of leaders"). 

In places where the term ra'is designated a post, 
as for instance in Naysabar, where there was also 
a nd'ib rais, a sub-leader, or deputy-leader, the 
post appears as one requiring, besides the quali- 
fication of leadership, that of non-partisanship, 
someone capable of acting as peace-maker, a modera- 
tor between opposing factions among the scholars. 
This, however, was not the head of a guild of masters. 
Such an organisation was unlikely in a system highly 
individualistic in character. The concept of a guild 
or corporation based on juristic personality was un- 
known to mediaeval Islam, where juristic personality 
belonged to the natural physical person alone. 

It has often been said that teachers were or- 
ganised into a guild, and the usual argument ad- 
vanced for this assertion is an anecdote cited in 
Yiküt, Udabd", i, 246 1f, according to which al- 
Khatib al-Baghdädi (d. 463/1071 (q.v.]) had to have 
‘the permission of nafib al-nugabd? in order to teach 
Badiths in Baghddd's Mosque of al-Mansür. The func- 
tion of the nakib ol-nakabd? was also confused with 
the term rais, further adding to the concept of a 
head of a guild of masters, No one has claimed to 
know how the guild worked, which is no surprise, 
since there was none, The napib was the marshal of 
the nobility, the ashrāf. His function was to investi- 
gate all claims to descent from the Prophet’s family 
and to keep rolls of the legitimate descendants 
of the Prophet, for they were entitled to a lifetime 
pension. There were two nafibs: one for the Sunnis, 
nakib al-háskimiyyin; and one for the ShIs, napib 
al-ilibiyyin, 

‘The above-mentioned anecdote has to do with 
the naib al-hàskimiyyin. The Mosque of al-Mansür 
was located in the quarter of Bab al-Basra, on 
the west side of the city, the stronghold of the 
constituency of the saib. This constituency was 
made up of traditionalist asirdf and an overwhelming 
majority of Hanballs, Al-Baghdadi had been a Han- 
ball, had changed over to the Shafi‘! school of law, 
‘but was suspected of Agh‘arism, to which the Han- 
balis were highly hostile. Al-Baghdad! asked the 
caliph’s permission to lecture in the Mosque, for 
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it was his declared, lifelong ambition to do so, the 
Mosque being known as the institution with the 
highest reputation for the science of kadith. The 
caliph, aware of the hostility of the people of the 
Bab al-Basta to the lecturer, called on the maMb, 
as the Marshal of the Sharifs of the Bab al-Basra 
quarter, to see to it that the event would not produce 
a riot. The naib agreed to do so, but reluctantly, 
since he felt that he did not have enough men to 
control the assembly if it should get out of hand. 
An incident did occur, bricks were thrown at the 
speaker, and turbans were snatched, but the maki 
succeeded in limiting the damage. 

‘Thus permission to lecture in the Great Mosque 
‘was sought from the caliph, who alone made ap- 
pointments to the teaching posts, the AalPas, of the 
great mosques (tbere were, at the time, six of these) 
in Baghdad. The naib was aot the head of a guild 
‘of masters, such as the universitas magistrorum of 
the Latin West; there was no such guild in mediaeval 
Islam. 

In spite of all flexibility, a certain stability devel- 
oped in the teaching staff of the mosques. This was 
connected with the question of pay. It was for 
Jong in dispute whether it was permitted to accept 
payment for giving instruction. In the collections 
of hadith the practice is both supported and con- 
demned, and it is szid that the teacher may accept 
money, but not demand it, and avaricious teachers 
are strongly condemned. There are continual refer- 
ences to people who gave lecturers without pay- 
ment (al-Bukhari, /4jása, bàb 16; Abà Dàwüd, Buyd, 
hdb 36; Ibn Mádja, Tidjárát, bab 8). The custom of 
the older Jewish scholars of exercising a handicraft 
was not common among the Muslims, but was found 
occasionally. Among men of learning we find shoe- 
makers, locksmiths and sandal-makers (Wistenfeld, 
Sehdfits, 227, 231, 267; cf, also Mez, Renaissance des 
Tslam, 179), 1t was the rule, however, for the teacher 
to be paid for his work, This might be a wholly 
personal donation from a prince or other rich man: 
for example al-Tabari was given a sum of money 
when he taught in the Mosque of ‘Amr (Yakat, 
Udaba?, vi, 428; cf. the remarks above on wandering 
scholars). It was as a rule, however, a regular salary 
which was paid out of endowment, so that the posi- 
tion was a regular professorial chair; this was es- 
pecially the case in the madrasas. The salaries of 
the teachers (ma‘lum, also diawimik, djdmakiyya; 
see Dozy, Supplément, s.v.) varied considerably, 
according to the endowment. According to al. 
Maliriat, learned men might have ṣo dindrs a month 
in all in addition to allowances ín kind (iii, 364) 
On ceremonial occasions, they often were given 
special marks of distinction, such as gifts in money 
and robes of honour. 

There were a very large number of teachers in 
the great mosques, In the madrasa at first only 
one was appointed. A madrasa frequently took its 
name from a distinguished teacher (e.g. the Ghazna- 
wiyya in Cairo; al-Makricl, iv, 235; Sharifiyya, 
originally the Nasiriyya; ibid., 193; cl. the Masdjid 
al-Kisa"l in Baghdad). In the larger madrasas, hov- 
ever, several teachers were appointed; Salah al-Din 
appointed 4 lecturers to the Kamhiyya in Cairo 
(ibid., 193); in this case a definite number (20) of 
students was allotted to each teacher (cf. Chron, 
Mek, ii, 105-6). 

It is easily understood that the conditions in 
the older mosques, where every one could come and. 
0, were freer than in the madrasas, which were 
built for particular teachers and students, There 














was probably as a rule no official recognition of the 
teachers in the earliest period. After textbooks had 
come into use, the certificate of qualification was 
the idjdza, and so it has remained to modern times. 
Anyone who had studied with a teacher could get 
permission from him to teach from the book, which be 
had copied out and studied from his dictation; the 
teacher wrote this permission (idjára) in the book 
(e.g. Yaküt, Udaba’, i, 253; ii, 272). A teacher could 
also give an idjéza “imma, which permitted the 
individual concerned to teach from all his works 
(Ibn Battüta, i, 252). It was the usual thing for a 
travelling scholar to collect numerous idjasdf; thus 
‘Abd al-Latif had certificates of this kind from 
teachers in Baghdád, Khurásán, Egypt and Syria (Ibn. 
Ab! Usaybita, ii, 202). There were special formulae 
for the idjisa for tadris and futyd (al-Kallashindi, 
Suds al-a'sha?, xiv, 322 {f.). Some scholars only 
gave occasional lectures, and others only dealt with 
a very limited subject; thus one was appointed to 
the Nizámiyya to lecture ia al-BukhàcT's Sahib be- 
cause he had attended lectures on this from a cele- 
brated teacher, There were however many learned 
mea who devoted themselves mainly to teaching and 
taught several subjects; often they taught many 
hours every day (e.g. Yakot, Udabd’, vi, 282, 383; 
vil, x76), and pious teachers even spent the night 
in the mosque in prayer (Wüstenfeld, ScAdfi*i, 258). 
Sometimes a young teacher began by dictating 
hadith and later received a post with a wider scope 
in a mosque (ibid., 235). 

The distinction between teacher and taught was 
not absolute; any one could have an idjára in one 
Subject while he was still a student in others, and 
even men of ripe scholarship attended the lectures 
of notable teachers. This led students to travel from 
one seat of learning to another, just as they used 
to travel in early days to collect Aadifis (al-Bulhirt, 
“Lim, bab 7, 19, 26). All the biographies of learned 
men give examples of this; the old Hellenistic 
custom was thus continued (cf. Walden, The universi- 
ties of ancient Greece), and royal courts still played 
the same part; at them learned guests received 
donations, which enabled them to appear as teachers 
in the mosques (e.g. Ibn Battita, ii, 751; Ibn 
Khaldon, Kitab al-‘Tbar, Balak 1284, vii, 452; Ibn 
ADI Usaybi'a, ii, 205; cí. Mommsen, Rémische Ge- 
schickte, vi, 589). Distinguished scholars were of 
course much visited by lovers of learning; of onc 
of the latter, it is said rubia ilayhi or ilayhi kdnat 
al-rihla “they used to travel to him" (Yaküt, Udabd", 
vil, 174; Husn al-mubádara, i, 207; ct. 141). 

The blurring of the distinction between the 
teachers and the taught only really applied to fields 
were the authoritative transmission of a text was 
involved. This occurred especially in hadith. In this 
field one remained, in a sense, a student all one's 
life, collecting authorisations (idjésa) from the 
transmission of one or more hadiths, There were many 
instances where an accomplished scholar of hadith 
would seek the authoritative transmission of a col- 
lection of Badiths, or even of a single adith, from. 
one many years younger than he but who had the 
idjdza to transmit the hadith(s), and was, most likely, 
‘the last to receive that authority from its last holder. 
‘This situation was due to the oral character of author- 
itative transmission. The perennial preoccupation 
of the conscientious hadith scholar was to travel 
in search of those rare hadiths, whose rarity was 
due to the ever-decreasing number of transmitters 
duly authorised to transmit them. Biographical 
notices sometimes tell of the authorised transmitter 
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‘who had made a collection of such Aadiths and had 
waited until he had survived all other authorised. 
transmitters before making them available, at which. 
fime he could exact his own price for them. This 
practice was, of course, condemned. There are well- 
known fadiths not only encouraging the gathering 
and spreading of knowledge but also condemning 
those who would gather and conceal it. 

On the other hand, the distinction between 
teacher and tanght in the field of law was quite clear. 
To obtain the licence to teach Jaw, one had to 
study many years under a professor of law, become 
proficient in the scholastic method of disputation 
and build up as vast a répertoire of disputed ques- 
tions of law as possible, together with solutions 
to these questions; then one had successfully to 
defend one's thesis or theses against the adversary, 
often one's own master, This long process could take 
place under one master alone; but it sometimes took 
place under two, one for the basic four years, another 
for the graduate, apprentice, period, More rarely, 
a law student could study under as many as five 
professors, but the process was always the same: the 
defence of a thesis or theses which learned him the 
licence to teach and to issue legal opinions, a licence 
attesting to his competence in the law as a field 
of knowledge. 

Islamic law is individualistic; this may be seen 
in the function of the hadi, the mufti and the mudarris, 
or professor of law, as well as in the madrasa, the 
college of law. The Addi was alone responsible for 
his legal decision; the muftf was alone responsible 
for his legal opinion, based on iditilid, and individual, 
personal activity of research in the sources of the law. 
Likewise, every madrasa represented one madhhab. 
a double madrasa represented two madhhabs where 
students were kept separate; so also with the triple, 
and quadruple madrasa; and every madhhab was 
represented by one professor of law, who might 
have under his direction one or several smu*tds and 
mufids. Some instances in history illustrate this 
unicity of the professorial chair in the callege of law. 
In 483/1090, a few months after the appointment of 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari to the Nizámiyya's chair 
of law in Baghdad, AbO Mubammad al-Famf arrived 
with orders to occupy the chair. Both professors 
were made to share the chair, and taught law ac- 
cording to an alternating schedule, one teaching 
one day, the other, the next. A variation on this 
solution later became standard procedure in some 
colleges of Damascus, where the professorial chair 
was assigned to two, three and four professors of 
law, each retaining a half (nisf), a third (thwlth) 
or a fourth (rub) of the post and being paid ac- 
cordingly, 

The teacher had bis particular place in the mos- 
que, often beside a pillar: this was his madilis, 
which was inherited by his successors (Husn al- 
muhddara, i, 135; cf. 181 below, 182; al-Makrizi, 
iv, 55 VakGt, Udaba?, iv, 135; Wüstenfcld, Schdfi4t, 
239). The outward appearance of the class did not 
alter through the centuries. His hearers sat in a 
circle (halka: the listeaers fahallakü; al-Makrlzl, 
1v, 49, ll. 17-50; cl. on the word, Quatremére, Hist. 
sull. mam, ifa, 197 1f) on the ground before the 
lecturer. The teacher sat on a carpet (sadidiáda; 
cf. Yàküt, Udaba?, i, 254) or skin (farea). This was 
described as a symbol of his dignity in his wasiyya 
(al-*Umari, Ta'rif, 134). We often find in large 
audiences that the teacher had a raised seat (for the 
older period, see Ibn Battüta, i, 212). 

It was not the custom for teachers to live in 














the mosque. Of course, a teacher, like any other 
pious individual, could stay in the mosque and even 
have à room there; al-Ghazail for example lived in 
the mosque of the Umayyads, where Ibn Diubayr 
saw his room. But these were exceptions; al-‘Aziz 
built a dwelling-house for the teachers in the Azhar 
near the mosque (al-Makrizl, iv, 49). The earlier 
madrasas founded by Nizam al-Mulk often had 
lodgings for the teacher, especially as the teacher 
sometimes made his lodging his classroom, and this 
is also found later. Thus in tbe Salablyya, the head 
of the college had bis home within the buildings 
(Ibn Diubayr, 48). 

Of the teachers, many were also Addis (as in 
their day were the Aussds, who were in a way the 
predecessors of the teachers). The Addis frequently 
Were able to accumulate a considerable number of 
offices, The chief }ågi Ibn Bint al-Aʻazz (ca. 700/1300- 
1) had 17 offices (Quatremère, Hist. Sult. Maml., 
iijr, 137-8). The teacher could also be a muft? {e.g. 
Yàkàt, Udabà?, iv, 136). 

‘The professor of law was assisted by the “repetitor”, 
mud, a6 drill-mastet. The professor of law was 
also assisted by the mufid, a sort of “scholar in 
residence” who imparted “useful information”, 
fPida, pl. fawc?id, to the students of the institution, 
The post of mufid was also used in the field of hadith, 
for the same general purpose. There were usually 
two mutids for each teacher. The muSid's duty was 
to read over with the students the lecture after 
the class and explain it to the less gifted students, 
The celebrated fab al-Bulkini began as a repeater 
with his father-in-law in tbe Khacribiyya (al- 
Makrizl, iv, 202); it was also possible to be an in- 
dependent teacher in one school and a repeater 
in another (al-Nasir, d. 669/3270-1; Hugn al-muhd- 
dara, i, 189). The Salabiyya, which ought io have had 
4 teachers with 2 repeaters, was run for 30 years by 
ro repeaters and no teachers (al-Makrlal, iv, 251; 
cf. also 2x0; alSubki, Mu‘id al-nifam, 154-5; al- 
Kalkashándl, Subh al-Sh?^, v, 464, and Haneberg, 
Schul und Lehrwesem der Muhammedaner, 25; 
Wistenfeld, Die Akademien der Araber und ihre 
Lehrer, 1837). As noted above, the counterpart of the 
mu^ in law was the mustamlt in hadith, whose 
function it was to repeat the hadith dictated by the 
Professor of hadith to a class that could often run into 
the hundreds and thousands. In the case of such large 
classes, several mustamifs relayed the hadith to those 
who were not within earshot of the professor. 

Other posts in the various institutions included 
the grammarian or mahwi, who taught grammar 
and the other literary arts generally, and the various 
Preachers, These comprised al-kkafb [p], who 
preached the Friday sermon in the djdmiS; al-witig 
[1], who preached the academic sermon and taught 
the art of the sermon; and the popular preachers 
called al-hass (¢.0,] and Bari? al-kurst, Other bolders 
of posts included al-imám, who led the five daily 
prayers in the mosques; the elementary school 
teacher of the maktad and Autti, called variously 
al-mu‘allim, al-mu'addib and al-fabih (colloquially, 
in Egypt, esp. al-fidi); the monitors, al-‘arif, 
Aatib al-ghayba; the copyists of manuscripts, a 
ndsikh and al-warrdk (the latter term was also used 
for the bookseller; it would seem that the warrdt 
copied books for sale and hired the ndsibh, pl. nus- 
sikh, to copy for him); the corrector of copied 
manuscripts, al-musabbit; the collator of copied 
manuscripts, al-mubdbil or al-mu'árid; and the ser- 
vitor, al-KAddim, a manservant who worked for a 
professor or a rich student while pursuing his own 
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studies. Most of these functions were performed by 
students working their way through college, 


8, The scholastic community: the students, 


Every one was absolutely free to join a Balka 
in the mosque in order to hear a teacher. Al-Mukad- 
dasi for example tells us that the learned men 
0f al-Fárs used to sit from early morning till mid- 
day and from *asz to waghrib for the common people. 
(ii "LSawamm) (BGA, iii, 439). But as soon as the 
teachers developed into a regular class of society, 
the students (falaba, tulldd, sing, jālib) who were 
systematically training in the Muslim sciences also 
became a recognised section of the community. To- 
gether with the teachers, they formed the guild of 
he educated, ashàb al-4máma (now all alme in 
Egypt). They were able to select their teachers as 
they pleased; the most celebrated teachers had there- 
fore large numbers of students. Many never finished 
studying, for they could always find new teachers to 
study under up to their old age, even if they them- 
selves also taught. The ambitious would only study 
under (darasa ali) great teachers and therefore 
travelled about the Muslim world a great deal (cf. al- 
Mukaddast, 237). This travelling, partly as teacher 
and partly as student, for the sake of falab al-‘ilm 
was long kept up in Islam. 

When the student had completed his teacher's 
course, the teacher declared his knowledge mature in 
the particular subject and the student was able to 
regard himself as perfect in it (takkarradia ‘alayhi). 
The relation of student to teacher is patriarchal 
and the student kisses his hands. This does not pre- 
vent quarrels breaking out, and in such cases the 
teachers might be treated very disrespectfully (ci. 
Sulaymán Ragad, Kant al-djawhar, x41 ff., 192 ff). 

The madrasas introduced an innovation into 
the relationship of teacher to student, when a 
definite number of students (as a rule, twenty) was 
allotted to a particular teacher. Instruction was 
thus organised on more systematic lines. But even 
then irregular students were also admitted. It is 
only in quite modern times that the instruction has 
been really properly organised, 

We hear exceptionally of women students; 
one was a member of al-ShāfiT's madjlis (Husn 
al-muhádara, i, 181, below). In the early centuries 
Ive been unusual, for it is several times 
mentioned in padiths, which reserve special days for 
women (al-Bukbarl, ‘lm, bib 32, 36, 50). 

In the madrasas and some mosques, students 
were offered lodging and certain allowances in addi- 
tion, food, bread (djardya) and money. 

‘A student living in a mosque is called mudjéwir 
(al-Malriel, iv, 54), a word which is also applied 
to Meccan pilgrims (Ibn Djubayr, x22) and to 
anyone living ia a mosque. The students’ apart- 
ments are divided into arwifa, usually according to 
nations, a word which is derived from the fact that 
they originally lived in the colonnades. Each riwák 
is under a shayhh. Many students live in hdnakahs, 
other in private houses. 









9. Conclusion. 


The Muslim system of education in the Middle 
Ages was based on the wak/, which, as already men- 
tioned, gave the founder a free hand in determining 
the course of his foundation, as long as his stipu- 
lations were in keeping with the tenets of Islam. 
‘The historian must be circumspect about generalising 
for one institution on the basis of the particulars 
of another. The history of Muslim education must 
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therefore be written on the basis of the deeds of 
wat/, of which few are extant, and aro in any case 
mostly late in date, as well as on the basis of bio- 
graphical literature and the chapters on wadf in 
the fatwd-works. These are the main sources to be. 
consulted for the history of institutionalised edu- 
ation; that is, that education which took place in 
the djimi*, the masdjid, the madrasa, the dār al- 
hadith, the dir al-Kur’dn, the riba, the khénkah, 
the s4wiya and the various combinations of these. 

For the relation between Muslim institutions of 
Yearning and those of the mediaeval Latin West, 
see the Bibl. 
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(J. Peogrsen -(G. Maxorsi]) 


LI. Iu Mustiw InptA 


The madrasas in Muslim India were institutions 
of higher learning similar to those in other parts 
of the Islamic world. Their principal function was 
to train personnel for government service, more par- 
ticularly, for the administration of justice. They 
were either founded and subsidised by the state or 
established by private individuals, The education 
provided in them dealt mainly with religious sub- 
jects, and was offered by well-qualified teachers, 
The real foundations of Muslim education in India 
may be traced back to the establishment of the Dibll 
Sultanate in 1206 and the emergence of Dihlf as an 
important seat of Islamic learning. Evidence points 
to the existence of two major madrasas in Dihll in. 
the early years of Muslim rule. One of them was the 
Mu‘zziyya, an institution probably founded by 
Iltutmisb (607-33/121:-36), and named after Mu- 
bammad Ghüri's title Mu'izr aDia. The other 
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madrasa, known as Nüsiriyya, was built by Balban 
while he was working as chief minister to Nasir 
al-Din Mabmid (644-64/1246-66), from whom the 
madrasa took its name. As the Mongols overran 
the heartlands of Islam, many refugee scholars 
from Central Asia and Persia took shelter in Dihlt, 
and their presence gave further momentum to 
educational activities in the capital. Early Muslim 
education found a strong champion in Firüz-Sháh 
Tughluk (752-90/1351-88) who, according to Firishta, 
built no less than 3o colleges in various parts of his 
kingdom, The sultan is also noted for having restored 
a large number of madrasas which had fallen into dis- 
repair. Among the institutions founded by him the 
most outstanding was the Madrasa-yi Firiz-Shahi, 
constructed in Dill in 753/1352-3. It was the biggest 
madrasa in the capital, with residential facilities for 
both teachers and students. It stood on the southern 
bank of the Hawd-i Kháss, an enormous tank built 
by ‘Al al-Din Khaldjt in 695/1296. It was a double- 
storeyed building with arched galleries on all sides 
and projecting windows overlooking the tank, and 
its façade presented an impressive mixture of Hindà 
and Muslim architectural elements. 

Other important educational centres, besides 
Dihli, included Badi'ün [p.v.], a city approximately 
150 miles cast of the capital. Under the Sayyid 
dynasty (827-55/t414-52), it rose into prominence 
as a scat of learning with many schools and colleges. 
In Agra [pv], which acquired importance during 
Sikandar Lods reign (894-923/3489-1517), the 
latter founded a madrasa famous throughout northern 
India. In addition, he established non-religious 
schools where Hindüs also could enrol themselves 
to learn Persian, which now replaced Hindi as the 
language of lower administration. This, in turn, 
led to the growth of a parallel school system distinct 
from the regular madrasas. 

Education received encouragement in the regional 
kingdoms which sprang up in different parts of the 
country during the 8th/z4th and gth/15th centuries. 
Under the rule of Sultan Ibráhlm Sharki (8c4-44/ 
1402-40), Djawnpür [g.v.] acquired distinction as an 
intellectual centre of considerable importance having 
many educational institutions. Likewise, the Bahmant 
kingdom of Deccan was known for its patronage of 
learning and learned men. Some of its kings, such as 
Tädi al-Din Firdz (800-25/1397-1422) and Mubammad 
‘Shah 111 Lashkarl (867-87/1463-82), were great bene- 
factors of education. Mabmüd Gàwán (d. 886/1481 
{qv}, minister of Mubammad Shab, founded in 
87/1472 @ madrasa in Bidar [q.v] which acquired 
fame as a great institution, It was a magnificent 
building equipped with living quarters for students 
and teachers, and had an attached library containing 
a large number of books, Though severely damaged 
during Awrangzib's campaign against Bidjápür 
towards the later part of the rzth/17th century, its 
surviving remains bear sufficient witness to its 
superb architecture. 

Under the Mughals, educational activities con- 
tinued to find an important place in the policies of 
the government. Bàbur (932-7/1526-30 [q.0.]), during 
his brief reign, founded a madrasa in Dihi! where, 
in addition to traditional subjects, special provi- 
sion was made for the teaching of mathematics, 
astronomy and geography. He also charged the De- 
partment of Public Affairs (Skuhrat-i Cmm) with 
the task of establishing schools and colleges in the 
kingdom. The vicissitudes of Humayan’s (937-47, 
962+3/1$30-40, 1555-6) fortunes were, no doubt, 
responsible for the paucity of educational activities 














seen during his reign. But under his successor, 
Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), numerous madrasas 
were founded by the state as well as by private 
individuals. Akbar built a big college in his new 
capital Fathpir Sikri (g.v.], and, in Dibli, his wet- 
nurse, Maham Anga, founded a madrasa in 969/1561- 
2, which was noted for its architecture. Akbar 
also laid down that the curriculum of the madrasas 
should include subjects such as ethics, mathematics, 
agriculture, geometry, astronomy, physics, logic, 
natural philosophy, theology and history. In response 
to Akbar’s policy of religious accommodation, 
non-sectarian institutions increased in number, 
providing common education to Hindis and Muslims 
alike, 

During Djahngle’s reign (ror4-37/1605-1627), 
many madrasas which had ceased to function or had 
fallen into decay were restored and revived. The 
ruler issued an ordinance which required that if a 
wealthy person or a traveller died without an heir, 
his property should revert to the state and be utilised 
for the building and maintenance of the wadrasas. 
Shihdjahan’s (1037-68/1628-57) mame is associated 
with the imperial madrasa attached to the congrega- 
tioual mosque built by him at Dili in 1060/1650. 
Under Awrangzib (1068-1118/1658-1707), special 
emphasis was placed of the diffusion of Islamic 
learning. The foundations of the famous seminary 
in Lucknow, known as Farangt Maball [4.v. in Suppl.], 
were laid during this time. Tbe name actually 
referred to the building granted by Awrangzib, 
towards the end of the r1th/17th century, to a 
a family of scholars who made Farang! Mahall a 
leading centre of Islamic learning. Mullà Nizára al- 
Din, author of Dars-i Nizámi, the syllabus named 
after him, used to teach at this place. Another well- 
known institution, opened in Dibli during Awrang- 
aib's reign, was the Madrasa-yi Rahimiyya, Founded 
by the noted divine and father of Shah Wall Allāh 
(1115-75/1703-62), Shàh “Abd al-Rehim, this madrasa 
specialised in the teaching of exegesis and tradi- 
tions, and was the forerunner of the modern seminary 
of Deoband [g.v]. 

Little is known about the organisation and working 
of the madrasas. The emphasis on seligious sub- 
jects in their curriculum seems to have remained 
consistent throughout their history. An attempt was 
made during Akbar’s time to give importance to the 
instruction of mediaeval rational sciences such as 
logic, mathematics, medicine and astronomy, but it. 
is doubtful whether this was followed by every 
madrase, The Dars-i. Nüdmi, after its introduction 
in the mid-12th/18th century, was adopted by the 
madrasas all over the country, thus standardising 
the syllabus for traditional education. It included 
Arabic grammar and syntax, logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, jurisprudence, principles of 
jurisprudence, scholastics and dialectics, exegesis 
and traditions, 

The cause of traditional Muslim education re- 
ceived a setback in the years following the decline 
of the Mughal rule. It suffered further reversal with 
the expansion of English education and spread of 
Western knowledge and ideas. Nevertheless, many 
madrasas continued to flourish in later times. The 
oldest among these was the madvasa at Farangt 
Maball; another important madrasa was that of 
Deoband, a small town north of Dihll. It was founded 
in 1867 by Mawlànà Mubammad Kasim Nanotawi 
(d. 1879) in conjunction with other Sama’. The 
last of the traditional institutions to be mentioned 
is the Nadwat al-‘Ulama? of Lucknow established 
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in 1894. Among its founders was the reputed scholar 
Shibl! Nu'máni (1857-1914), wbo remained actively. 
associated with it from 1904 to 1913. All the above 
madrasas have survived up to the present time, 
despite their limited financial resources and meagre 
enrolments. 
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III ARCHITECTURE 


The madrasa was a response to the specific needs 
of the Muslim community; it was a custom-built 
structure tailored to serve an institution which was 
itself a deliberate innovation. Moreover, the madrasa 
as the creation of a self-confident, well-established 
civilisation near the peak of its achievement: the ear- 
liest madrasas recorded are those of eastern Iran in 
the early 4th/zoth century, and evidence unearthed 
by modern historians working on the pre-Saldjük 
period in eastern Iran suggests that the “prehistory” 
of the madrasa can be traced for at least one and a 
half centuries before the official Saldj6k adoption 
of the institution. It is, however, highly unlikely 
that these earlier madrasas were substantial public 
buildings. Their very number argues agaínst it. 
By 416/r025-6 there were twenty madrasas in the 
modest provincial region of Khuttal [¢.v.], and each 
was fully endowed with awhdf. The missionary 
Karrimiyya movement [p] which was so strong 
in eastern Iran ia tbe 4tb/1th and sth/1zth centuries 
had a strong educational and polemical bias, and 
both Ahdnakdhs (¢.v.] and madrasas were built ia 
quantity by the adherents of this sect. The Ghazna- 
vids also used madrasas endowed with awéaf in 
order to establish Islam in the stubbornly pagan 
territory of Ghür, possibly through the intermediary 
of missionaries from the Karrimiyya. 

Above all, such foundations should be seen within 
the context of a well-established tradition of building 
madrasas in the large cities of the eastern Iranian 
world, The best documented case is Nlshàpür, 
where no less than 38 madrasas predating the great 
Nig&miyya of that city (founded ca, 450/ro58) are 
recorded, tbough none of them survive; for further 
details, see above, section i, 4. 

‘The apparently eastern Iranian origin of the 
madvasa makes that the obvious area in which to 
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seek the architectural origins of the institution. 
‘Two major possibilities present themselves, and these 
are not mutually exclusive. The first, espoused 
by Bartold over sixty years ago, would link the 
madrasa with the Buddhist vikdra as attested in 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. This area bad been 
saturated in Buddhism in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Muslim conquest and it seems not 
surprising that a Buddhist institution combining 
the functions of worship, education, communal 
life and burial should have flourished in the almost 
very area associated witb the earliest madrasas. 
Bartold’s prescience was confirmed by the discovery 
of one such site at Adzhina-Tepe just across the 
Oxus to the north-east of Balkh. This consisted of a 
monastery and stupa complex, the whole comprising 
two equal halves joined by a gangway and each 
measuring some 50 m square. Both eiements use a 
fourdwan plan focused on a centra! courtyard. 
The monastery element consisted of temple struc- 
tures, cells for the monks, and a large assembly 
hall, plus various ancillary rooms. All this was 
linked by corridors. In its essentials, and even more 
in its feur-ieán plan, this 7th-8th century monument 
comes remarkably close in spirit to a madrasa, 
though the Muslim emphasis on education is some- 
what more marked, Numerous other Buddhist sites 
have been excavated in Soviet Ceatral Asia over the 
last two decades, among them Ak-Beshim, Airtam, 
Kalai-Kafirnigan and Kuba, while perhaps the most 
important Buddhist site in the Iranian world was 
just south of the Oxus—the Nawbahar of Balkh. 

The other architectural source which has been 
proposed for the Iranian madrasa is the typical 
Khurásán! house. Godard, the champion of this 
theory, was forced at tbe outset to assume an un- 
broken continuity of tradition between the mediaeval 
and the modern houses of the area. He then compared 
this domestic form with that of later madrasas 
and concluded that it was the private structure that. 
had generated the public one. While the literary 
evidence gives ample warrant for the functions of a 
madrasa being carried out in private houses, no 
such houses which can be shown to have served 
this function have survived. Neat as Godard's 
theory is, it cannot be more than speculative. 

The formal, as distinct from the informal, history 
of the madrasa is commonly taken to begin in 
4460/1067 when the great Ni¢dmiyya madrasa was 
inaugurated in Baghdad. In short succession a 
whole series of state-sponsored and largely state- 
financed madrasas sprang up throughout the Saldjūlg 
empire (see above, section i, 4). Two related factors 
deserve special emphasis here. One is the whole- 
hearted state support for these buildings, which 
is reflected in the name Nizámiyya which they bore. 
They represent, in short, a state investment of the 
first magnitude, The other is their carefully calcu- 
lated location in the major cities of the Saldiük 
realm, From this one may deduce that each was 
designed to serve as a provincial centre with a wide 
catchment area embracing the smaller towns and 
villages of the region. Such a function presupposes 
buildings of considerable scale and capacity. 

‘The reasons behind this sudden spate of building 
activity, which significantly enough was confined 
to the Saldjük empire, are probably to be connected 
with the resurgence of Sunni orthodoxy, spearheaded 
by the Saldidks after their entry into Baghdad in 
447/1055, as a «ounter to the propaganda efforts 
of militant Isma‘il! ShY*ism organised by the Fatimids 
from al-Azhar (founded in 359/970) (9.v.] and other 
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centres (see above, section i, 3). In fact, the Sunni 
orthodox smadrasa-builcing activity soon stimulated 
a Twelver Sh‘ counterpart movement, for according 
to the Kitab al-Nakd the later 6th/12th century saw 
‘SHI madrasas appear in Ray, Kum, Kashan, Aba, 
Waramin, Sabzawar and elsewhere. One of the 
madsasas at Sawa had indeed been found as early 
as the mid-sth/rrth century. The form of these 
madvasas is as obscure as that of their Sunni counter- 
parts, but to judge by the later consonance between 
Sunni and ShI*i madrasas in the Iranian world, there 
was probably no formal distinetion between them. 

‘The number of madrasas erected within a short 
space of time throughout the Saldjük empire at 
the order of Nizim al-Mulk and by others is itself 
a clear indication that some kind of blueprint had 
been developed for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
nonc of these early Iranian madrasas has survived; 
in fact, the earliest extant Iranian building of this 
type is the Madrasa-yi Imámi of 725/1325 in Isfahán. 
It is a compact structure (some 92mx]7zm at 
its widest extent) employing the standard Iranian 
4-vin plan, but the modifications to the traditional 
layout are significant, The ins no longer rear above 
their flanking arcades; the roof-line is now unbroken. 
This simple change entirely reverses the traditional 
pattern, in which the fwdn was the dominant feature 
and dwarfed the flanking arcades. Two stories of 
continuously niched facades, behind which the cells 
for student accommodation were located, form the 
principa! accent of the elevation and engulf the 
central fudn on each side. The question ís, of course, 
whether such massy, cliff-like fapades also cherac- 
terised the elevations of the first Nirámiyyas, The 
example of the Madrasa ImAmi, the known Saldjak 
predilection for the 4-fwan plan, and the need to 
accommodate substantial numbers of students living 
in the building as distinct from visiting it, all combine 
to suggest that the first official Iranian madrasas 
were indeed fairly similar to their Ilkhinid descen- 
dant. 

So far the discussion has assumed that the more 
important of these early madrasas were purpose- 
built structures intended solely for the students 
accommodated in them, Other possibilities have, 
however, been aired. Perhaps the most extreme 
is that the buildings generally accepted as the major 
urban mosques of the Saldiük period—those of 
Ardístán, Qazwin, Gulpayagin and so on—were 
actually »adrasas. This theory runs counter to 
common sense, for it does not account for the 
resultant absence of Friday mosques in these centres, 
More intrinsically likely is the proposition that the 
Jarger mosques contained an inbuilt madrasa element 
in the provision of a second storey around the 
courtyard. On occasion, the niched fapades of these 
upper storeys could indeed lead to separate chambers, 
but the extremely diverse functions discharged by 
a Friday mosque in a large city means that a wide 
range of other purposes can be suggested for such 
Tooms. Elsewhere in the Islamic world such joint 
foundations were labelled as such; cases of mosque- 
 madrasas (sec above, section i, 2) or mosque-mausolea. 
and various other combinations abound in Mamlak 
Cairo. A further argument against the madrasa 
function of the upper storeys of large urban mosques 
in the Iranian world is provided by the well-docu- 
mented practice of adding self-contained madrasas 
to established mosques (e.g. Isfahan and Mashhad), 
‘There would have been little need for such new 
foundations if the mosques in question were already 
‘serving inter alia as madrasas. If one bears in mind 
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the noted imprecision of the Arabic terminology 
of building types, and also the virtual interchange- 
ability of these types, it will be clear that no firm 
conclusion as to the form of the pre-Mongol madrasa 
in Iran is warranted. Rather doos the evidence 
suggest that the forms of the madrasa were scarcely 
less varied than those of the mosque itself. But the 
sad lack of standing buildings hangs like a cloud 
over any discussion of these early madrasas. Their 
organisation, personnel, curricula and financial 
arrangements can be followed up in minute detail 
in the literary sources; but the all-important question 
for the student of architecture, namely the precise 
material form which they took, remains obscure. 

With such a plethora of literary evidence available, 
it is ironic that Iran should retain not one pre- 
Mongol madrasa that is universally accepted as such. 
Two Saldjûk buildings have been identified by some 
as madrasas, but others deny this. The more con- 
troversial of them is a mud-brick ruin at Khargird 
[g.] whose damaged inscription specifically iden- 
tifies it as a foundation of Nigam al-Mulk. Its 
principal surviving feature is a broad and deep 
Aibla fedn with at least one room of comparable 
depth flanking it on either side. Little sense can be 
made of any other part of the structure, but the 
dimensions of the courtyard in front of the fwdn 
might well be about 22 x 28 m. In favour of the 
identification as a madrasa may be cited the very 
fact that Nizam al-Mulk is cited in the inscription 
as the official founder, although a mere shayéhk 
actually carried out the work of supervising con- 
struction. Why should this august personage, the 
pivot of the Saldjük state, take an interest in Khar- 
gird? The family of Nizam al-Mulk hailed from 
Sabzawar, and he himself was born in Tüs, so there 
can be no question of explaining his connection with 
this monument by his desire to erect a public building 
jin his native town, Khargird was a small town of 
secondary importance. Moreover, this structure is, 
as Herzfeld noted, very small for acourtyard mosque 
of its period, and the row of windows high up in the 
fibla twdn would make much better sense in the 
context of the cells on the first floor of a madrasa 
‘than as an element of mosque architecture. These 
various factors suggest that the most natural inter- 
pretation of the ruins is to see them as the sole 
Surviving trace of Nizam al-Mulk's extensive pro- 
gramme of building madrasas, though against this 
it must be admitted that the presence ot supplement- 
ary mihrābs does suggest a mosque rather than a 
madrasa. The flanking halis have also been cited 
as evidence that this is a mosque, but this feature 
occurs consistently in Anatolian Saldjak madrasas, 
To summarise, the evidence seems to incline towards 
interpreting the Khárgird structure as a madrasa, 
but without fresh evidence there is no clinching 
the matter. 

‘The other putative madrasa is a shoddily-published 
structure found in excavations at Ray in the late 
19305, Godard himself, the source of all the informa- 
tion available, at first expressed himself with reserve 
as to its function but eventually shed such caution 
and treated the identification as a certainty, Never- 
theless, he produced no arguments to offset his 
earlier qualms about the eccentric orientation of 
the structure and its equally atypical emphasis—by 
means of the differential size of the fwdns—on the 
east-west rather than the north-south axis. It must 
also be admitted that the 16 habitable spaces which 
together parcel out the ground plan do not correspond 
in their layout to any known madrasa. All this being 
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admitted, it would be still more accurate to say that 
no mediaeval house of this kind is known either; 
that ro of the ground floor spaces could well have 
functioned as cells accommodating one or several 
students, to say nothing of the capacity of an upper 
floor; and that cases of the faulty orientation of 
religious buildings are legion in mediaeval Islam 
and that the difficulties of that kind presented by 
this building disappear if one assumes that the west 
iwn is intended to function as if it faced south-west, 
the direction of the ibla. Finally, and most signifi- 
cantly of all, the presence of a mikrab is not easily 
explained away. Unfortunately, Godard's plan does 
not mark it, so that to identify it as a miprdb is itself. 
somewhat hazardous. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that in its present form, on display in the Tehran 
Museum, it is largely a figment of the restorer’s 
imagination, the published photograph of it in situ 
shows clearly enough the Kur'anic Küfic inscription 
which it bore, The presence of a mirdb with a. 
Kur'ánic inscription in a private house takes some- 
what more explaining than does the eccentric 
orientation of a madrasa. Even so, it may be felt 
that the building at Ray presents rather more 
problems of identification than does its counterpart 
at Khárgird. Whatever conclusion is reached, it 
is regrettable that the undoubtedly seminal role 
of Iran in the early development of the madrasa is 
so unjustly obscured by the lack of early surviving 
specimens whose claims to be madrasas are not 
disputed. 

Tt is with some relief, therefore, that one turns 
to an examination of the surviving madrasas whose 
identification as such is incontrovertible. The earliest 
of these, the madrasa of Gümishtigin in Boşrà, 
bears a disappointingly late date—s3o/1136—and 
is located in Syria, an area which has not yet entered 
the discussion. It is followed in brisk succession by 
some fourteen surviving madrasas in Syria all dated 
or datable before 700/1300, and the literary evidence 
confirms that these are only a fraction of what was 
built in this period and has since vanished—82 
madrasas are mentioned in the detailed chronicle 
of mediaeval Damascus, for example, and 46 in the 
more summary account of mediaeval Aleppo (sce 
above, section i, «| 

These numbers, impressive though they are, need 
not, however, be interpreted as confirmation of the 
primacy of Syria in the architectural development 
of ihe madrasa. Nor, pace Creswell, can this honour 
be claimed by Egypt without further ado, He 
lists some 29 madrasas in Cairo dated before 700/1300, 
and of these a scant four have remained. From the 
undoubted fact that the latter group includes the 
first cruciform four-rite madrasa to survive he has 
built an elaborate edifice of argument designed to 
establish the innovatory role of the Egyptian 
madrasa. 

As will shortly be apparent, however, the area 
with the largest number of surviving madrasas 
datable before :509 is Saldiük Anatolia, which 
boasts no less than 5o examples, 9 of them datable 
to the óth/1zth century. Egypt and Syria together 
cannot match the latter tally, and indeed have only 
a third as many madrasas datable before 700/130. 
Yet these buildings figure not at all in Creswell's 
history of this architectural type. Common sense 
dictates that the Anatolian madrasas, built in an 
area culturally dependent on Tran and geographically 
close to it by patrons who themselves sprang from 
Great Saldjük stock would be likely to reflect the 
Saldjülk madrasas of Iran, whose decisive role in the 











formation of the genre has never seriously been 
questioned. Iranian influence may in any case 
readily be detected in the plan types, brickwork and 
tile decoration of much of Rüm Saldjük architecture. 
The historical background outlined above encourages 
the assumption that it is precisely in these unfor- 
tunately vanished Iranian Saldjok madsasas that 
the essential original lineaments of the official madra- 
sa are to be sought. Hence the paramount historical 
importance of the Anatolian Saldjük wadrasas as 
the closest surviving relatives of the Iranian type. 
Many of their features are duplicated in contemporary 
Syrian madrasas, which may be seen as a parallel 
and coeval group, 

Returning to the Bosri madrasa, one notes that, 
like most Syrian madrasas, it is diminutive; for 
all that its patron was a senior amir serving 
the Atubegs of Damascus, its external dimen- 
sions do not exceed 20 x 17 m. On this tiny 
seale, there is scarcely room for a proper courtyard, 
and the space which would normally be designated 
as such is domed, a feature which was to recur a 
century later iu some of the Saldiük madrasas in 
Konya and elsewhere, Two lateral iwdns open off 
this space, while a prayer hall and a kind of narthex 
to the south, the latter reached by narrow entrance 
vestibules to cast and west, fill up most of the re- 
maining area. In this single-storey building, the only 
space left over is the area flanking the prayer hall, 
which yields two rooms per side. Since these each 
average less than 4m square, the total number of 
students accommodated in this madrasa can scarcely 
have exceeded a dozen. Such a building will simply 
not fit the popular image of officially sponsored 
madrasas located strategically throughout the Saldjake 
empire and serving, at least in part, significant 
political ends, 

Later Syrian madrasas rejected many of the solu- 
tions found in the example at Bosra. Perhaps the 
most distinctive local characteristic was to be the 
laterally developed prayer hall entered by a triple 
archway and vaulted in a variety of ways (Ddr ai- 
Hadith {g.v.], Damascus, between 549/1154 and 
S6g/1174; Madrasa Khin al-Tutun, Aleppo, 364/ 
1168-9; Madrasa of Nar al-Din, Damascus, 567/1172; 
and Madrasa of Shidbakht, Aleppo, 589/1193 among 
others). Sometimes the central bay of the musalld 
is domed, with groin vaults covering the flanking 
bays (Shafi't Madrasa, Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn, 595/1199) 
though tunnel vaults for these bays are common 
‘but in other examples all three bays are groin-vaulted 
(‘Adiliyya Madrasa, Damascus, completed 619/1222- 
3) or domed (Zahiriyya Madrasa, Aleppo, 616/1219- 
20; Djami‘ and Madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo 
633/1235-6). Recurrent features of these buildings 
include a wihráb which projects on the exterior 
of the Aibla wall, a mausoleum or on occasion even 
two, occupying an angle of the building, a tank in 
the centre of the courtyard, and utilitarian accessories 
like wells and air-shafts. Most of these wiadrasas 
have one iin but only one—the example at Bosri— 
has a pair of iudns facing cach other across an empty 
space. Altogether exceptional is a joint foundation: 
the didmi<cum-madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo, 
which not only has two large iwdns—back-to-back 
but also two small but self-contained courtyard 
units, each with a pair of fwdns facing each other 
across the court, an intimately domestic arrangement 
encountered earlier in palaces and caravanserais. 

The emphasis on one rather than several iwāns 
may reflect the fact that the great majority 
‘of these buildings—all but seven of the 128 madrasas 
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in Damascus and Aleppo which pre-date 700/1300 
and are recorded in the literary sources— were erected 
to serve a single madhhab and therefore required 
only one location for teaching. But this is purely 
supposition, for the two-iudn madrasz at Bosrà was 
built to serve the Hanafi madhhab alone, while the 
two-rite Sultàniyya madrasa at Aleppo (620/1223-4) 
has no iwáns at all. It therefore seems equally 
possible that any causal connection between the 
number of vins in a Syrian madrasa and the number 
of madkhats which it served is more apparent than 
real. This conclusion seems all the more appropriate 
when it is remembered that neither Anatolian nor 
Iranian madrasas attest any consistent connection 
between the number of iudns in a madrasa and the 
number of madihabs which it serves. Against this 
wider perspective the Egyptian cruciform four-rite 
madrasa is nothing short of freakish, reflecting 
perhaps a conciliatory religious poliey on the part 
of the founder. Not surprisingly it remained very 
rare; the overwhelming majority of mediaeval 
madrasas throughout the Islamic world were built 
to serve a single madhhab. 

A cursory examination of the Syrian madrasas is 
enough to establish that the provision of student 
accommodation was not a major priority. The in- 
formation available on this score is unfortunately 
not very precise, for most of these buildings are 
long since disaffected and modern houses have 
encroached on them, But the Bosra madrasa, as 
noted above, suggests in the gross disproportion 
between public and private space that the structure 
was purpose-built to accommodate no more than 
a handful of students, and that its catchment area 
was probably no wider than Bosrá itself. Nor al- 
Din’s Dar al-Hadith in Damascus also seems to 
have had no more than four rooms, and although the 
other surviving Syrian madrasas are more generously 
provided with student cells, not one of them ap- 
proaches the larger Maghribl madrasas, let alone 
those of Iran, for capacity. The Khin al-Tutun 
madrasa in Aleppo probably had ten cells, while 
the NGr al-Din madrasa in Damascus, and the 
Zahiriyya madrasa in Aleppo, had 16 disposed in two 
stories. If so, they had the most generous housing 
capacity to be found in surviving contemporary 
Syrian madrasas. The most unusual solution of all, 
however, as noted above, was the introduction of 
two minute courtyard houses, each one complete 
with several irregularly shaped cells, on either 
side of the great double iwán of the djimiV.cum- 
madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo. But even this very 
carefully designed building leaves inexplicably little 
space in the layout for student cells. One is driven 
to the conclusion, therefore, that the patronage 
directed towards the building of madrasas in Syria 
was deliberately kept on a small scale, possibly 
because nearly all of them were built to serve (ex- 
clusively?) a single madhhab, or else, they might 
have been meant more as oratories for the daily 
‘use of the local population than as madrasas tout 
court, a practice recorded in Maghribl madrasas. 

Some or all of these factors may well have been 
operative in AyyObid Syria. But they are scarcely 
‘enough to account for the phenomenon of such large 
numbers of small madrasas. The answer seems rather 
to lie in local circumstances. To begin with, the 
topography of these madrasas is itself revealing. 
‘They are crammed into the nooks and crannies of 
aucient, densely populated cities, where building 
space was at a premium, There could be no question 
here of a state-inspired blueprint imposed regardless 











of local conditions. Sociologically, too, the picture 
differs from that presented by Iran, ‘Irak or Anatolia. 
The patrons are not the sultans themselves but lesser 
amirs, their wives or mothers, or local notables. 
Such ‘people were well-to-do but not necessarily 
rich or with free access to publie funds. Thus the 
buildings had, so to speak, a wider social base than 
their equivalents elsewhere in the Islamic world. 
Sometimes the endowment even specified the con- 
ditions of use: forexample, that the teacher appointed 
‘was forbidden to teach anywhere else. This individual 
approach is reflected in the very varied layout of these 
madrasas which show the architect grappling with 
a unigue site. For Ayyübid patrons, it seems, 
small was beautiful, Small was also functional. 
Since madrasas were built by the score in the larger 
cities it would have been wasteful to give them a 
large capacity, just as it would have been wasteful 
to decorate them lavishly. What decoration there is, 
however, maintains a high level of quality and is 
set off by the consistently fine stereotomy of Syrian 
tradition. The stone vaulting of the time deserves 
particular commendation, Thus these madrasas were 
firmly rooted in a topographical, sociological and 
artistic context which depended little on external 
influence. 

Perhaps the main distinguishing feature of these 
Syrian madrasas is the inclusion of a mausoleum 
(kubba [4.v.] or turba). Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the connection between the madrasa and the mauso- 
leum was ever closer than it was in Ayyübid Syria. 
Once again, epigraphy provides a clue for this, 
for inscriptions in the Sultaniyya and Atabakiya 
madrasas, located in Aleppo and Damascus re- 
spectively, refer to tbe recitation of the Kuprin 
there. Provision was made for this recitation to be 
unceasing—an Islamic parallel for the Christian 
custom of paying for masses to be said for the 
souls of the dead. Burial in a madrasa, then, was 
—like burial in the neighbourhood of a saint— 
intended at least in part to confer daraka upon the 
dead. It was in Syria rather than in Egypt that the 
exaltation of the mausoleum at the expense of the 
madrasa proper can first be traced; time and again 
it is the mausoleum which has the favoured site of 
the street facade, with the madrasa modestly tucked 
away virtually out of sight. In sheer surface area, 
the mausoleum is apt to rival, if not exceed, the 
madrasa. Small wonder, then, that it has even been 
suggested that the terms turba ("mausoleum") 
and madrasa were interchangeable in this period. 
On the other hand, the notion of ensemble which 
underlies a modern term like “funerary madrasa” 
is belied by the epigraphic evidence, which suggests 
that the furba element and the madrasa element both 
had their own foundation inscriptions. This practice 
has often obscured the original intention of the 
founder, for it has resulted in many now free- 
standing turbas being identified as simple mausolea 
rather than as part of a funerary madrasa (e.g. 
Farrukb-Shāhiyya and Amdjadiyya turbas, Damas- 
cus). Conversely, it sometimes happens that the 
inscription of a furba may mention the madrasa of 
which the mausoleum was part, and may indeed 
be the only surviving evidence that such a madrasa 
ever existed (‘Izziyya madrasa, Damascus). 

‘The intimate symbiosis of furba and madrasa is 
epitomised by a curious joint foundation in Damas- 
cus. The Farrukh-Shāhiyya madrasa, with the mauso- 
leum of ‘Iz al-Din Farrukh-Shah attached, dates 
from 578 or 579/1182-3, A generation later, in 628/ 
1230, another madrasa was built beside it and this 
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too was provided with a mausoleum, which housed 
the son of “Izz al-Din, al-Malik al-Amdjad. Father 
and son, then, are buried in adjacent furbas; the 
turba of the former is, perhaps appropriately, the 
larger of the two. Similar pairs of tombs survive in 
Damascus and later in Mamlük wadrasas. |f the 
madrasas of Ayyübid Syria were analysed from 
the purely formal point of view, with no backward 
glance at their eastern origins, the obvious conclusion 
would be that a major, if not indeed the primary, 
purpose of the institution was to contain a monu- 
mental mausoleum, Is ít fair to assume, then, that 
the term madrasa did not have a consistent meaning 
throughout the mediaeval Islamic world? Certainly, 
Ayyiibid Syria provides evidence suggesting that 
the term did not connote one single type of building. 
‘Thus the Dar al-Hadith or al-Ashrafiyya in Damascus 
(634/1237) is called a madrasa in its foundation in- 
scription, and in its sequence of entrance vestibule, 
prayer hall and turba conforms to the standard type 
of contemporary madrasa as illustrated by the 
Murshidiyya madrasa in Damascus. Conversely, 
the Kilidjiyya, also in Damascus, is defined in its 
foundation inscription as an institution for teaching 
hadith, but is identical in form to the Murshidiyya. 
As in Iran and Egypt, it was common for a private 
house to be converted into a madrasa, but more 
ambitious conversions are also recorded and it is 
these that testify yet again to the loose boundaries 
between mediaeval Islamic building types. ‘Thus the 
Maliwiyya madrasa in Aleppo was successively a 
church and a mosque before it became a madrasa, 
while the Maridäniyya served in turn as a madrasa, 
burial ground and mosque. Thus the mere fact that 
a structure was founded with a given purpose in 
mind was no guarantee that it would continue to 
function as such, especially if the value of its en- 
dowment fell; it might easily shed some functions 
or acquire additional ones. The absence of any sign 
of student cells in many of these admittedly balt- 
ruined Ayyübid madrasas invites speculation that 
at least some of these foundations were never in- 
tended to be residential. 

Jf the Syrian madrasa tradition, as it developed 
during the scant century of its heyday, is analysed 
as a whole, the sheer variety of types encountered 
cannot fail to make an impression. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that these differences are not 
casual or contingent on the local topography, but 
rather reflect a basic uncertainty about the ideal 
form such buildings should take. For a long time, 
Syrian architects were sidetracked by the influence 
exerted by the mosque. The prestige of thet long- 
established model helps to explain why ideas derived 
from mosque design permeate these madrasas. They 
"were after all religious buildings. The Shidbalghtiyya 
madrasa in Aleppo (5891193) is essentially a mosque 
writ small, especially in its laterally developed domed 
musallá, and to judge by the plan alone, the teaching 
function of the building is plainly secondary. 

Since Fatimid Egypt was officially ShI, it was 
impossible for the explicitly Sunni madrasa move- 
ment to establish itself there, or for that matter 
anywhere else in the Fatimid domains, before the 
fall of tbat dynasty in 565/1170. Within five years. 
of that date, however, under the militant orthodoxy 
of Salah al-Din there were already as many made 
sas in Cairo, swiftly to be followed, no doubt at 
least partly for propaganda reasons, by examples 
at Mecca and Medina. However, the long start which 
Syria had enjoyed in building madrasas seems to 
have resulted in a more lavish provision of these 

















buildings in that area than in Egypt, where the total 
recorded before 7o0/r300 is only 33, about a third 
of the comparable figure in Anatolia or in Damascus 
alone. These figures are enough in themselves to 
cast doubt on the supposed primacy of Egypt ia 
the architectural development of the madrasa. 

The building of madrasas in Cairo gathered new 
momentum with the coming of the Mamlüks. 
The largely vanished Zahiriyya madrasa (660-2/ 
1262-3) of Sultan Baybars was a gigantic 4-fwin 
structure with a stalactite portal probably of Syrian 
inspiration, a theme repeated in the deep niches with 
mukarnas hoods which articulated its façade, This 
building inaugurates, if indeed it was not preceded 
by some comparably magnificent earlier madrasa, 
the distinguished tradition of Cairene madrasas 
with splendid facades and interiors to match. 
Anatolia was about a generation earlier in this 
development, so far as surviving evidence indicates, 
while Syria lagged behind. 

This notahle degree of splendour can be explained 
‘on both political and economic grounds. Mamlük 
madrasas in Cairo are overwhelmingly the product 
of royal or high official patronage, a fact consistently 
reflected in the names they bear and in their lavish 
decoration. Outward splendour would be the natural 
coroliary of such patronage. But it would be in- 
accurate simply to treat these buildings as instances 
of conspicuous consumption, even though the lengths 
to which an amir or sultan would go to secure a 
fashionable site with ample street frontage do 
suggest such a conclusion. Many of them were en- 
dowed far more generously than their size and therc- 
fore the scope of their activities dictated, and while 
these endowments (awkéf) were inalienable under 
Islamic law, that same Jaw permitted any surplus 
from an endowment to be applied to the benefit 
‘of the descendants of the original endower. The 
more lavish the endowment, therefore, the more 
such a foundation would approximate to an invest- 
ment. Not surprisingly it was among the first 
concerns of an amir, upon reaching power, to found 
some charitable institution, nor was there any bar 
to his adding piecemeal to its endowment over 
the years. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of these multi- 
purpose Mamlük foundations, and the one which 
seems to have set the fashion for such institutions, 
is the maristén tomb and madrasa of Sultan Kalawin, 
the whole built in a mere thirteen months (683-4/ 
1284-5). As in the case of the Salibiyya (639/1242), its 
internal arrangements are at odds with its façade, 
which at nearly 7o m is exceptionally long and to 
which in a sense the whole building is subordinated. 
Mausoleum and madrasa are sundered by a long 
corridor which led to the now largely-vanished 
hospital. It is no doubt significant that the Mauso- 
leum, now enlarged by a functionally dispensable 
courtyard, occupies a far larger proportion of the 
combined tomb and madrasa portion of the ensemble 
than it did in the Salibiyya. The madrasa itself has 
a generous courtyard with two fins on the longitu- 
dinal axis and cells disposed laterally. Its most 
notable feature is without doubt the Aibia iwdm 
which is divided into three naves and therefore 
explicitly associated with the traditional architecture 
of the mosque. Interestingly enough, Kaldwün's 
son, al-Nágir Mubammad, himself built a mausoleum- 
cum-madrasa cheek by jowl with his father's great 
foundation, and in thís later ensemble (695-703/ 
1295-1303), the mausoleum is relegated to a sub- 
sidiary role beside a substantial 4-Redn madrasa. 
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‘This latter building has the peculiar distinction 
of being the first known cruciform madrasa intended 
to serve all four wadhihabs. 

By common consent, the masterpiece among 
these Mamldk ensembles, (150 687, and 
certainly the largest of them was the mosque, 
madrasa and mausoleum of Sultin Hasan (757-64) 
1356-63). Its lofty portal, originally designed to have 
flanking minarets, and with a spacious vestibule 
behind it, bears the unmistakable imprint of Anato- 
lian Saldjül architecture, but most of the detailing 
within is typically Cairene. At first sight, the layout 
seems familiar enough, focussed as it is on an ample 
4-iwin plan. But—and here again foreign influence, 
this time from Iran, must be taken into account-— 
this cruciform plan is employed, exceptionally in 
the case of Egypt, for a mosque, while each madkhab 
has its own madrasa in one of the corners between 
the arms of the cross. The sultan's own mausoleum, 
a gigantic dome chamber, extends the full width 
of the Bible iwdn and is placed (emphatically not 
in Iranian fasbion) directly behind the ibla wall. 
It therefore usurps the position of the domed sanc- 
tuary in the classical Iranian mosque. The building 
thus epitomises the vitality and versatility of the 
traditional 4-fwan formula. 

Several prestigious Mamlak buildings in Cairo, 
such as the various funerary madrasas of Sultan 
Sha‘ban and his family, followed the lead of the 
Sultan Hasan ensemble. But its principal impact 
on later buildings was through its 4-fedn schema, 
which henceforth was to be repeatedly used for 
mosque architecture until the Ottoman conquest, 
In other words, the architecture of the madrasa had 
now come to influence that of the mosque; indeed, 
the unprecedented expansion of the biba &cán into 
a full-scale musalld in later Manilik buildings (e.g. 
the Kit Bay complex) can only be explained by 
such a process. Presumably the decisive factor 
was that the mosque thereby gained a large unbroken 
space for the mujallà, which—unlike mosques with 
arcaded or columned musailas—allowed all the 
congregation to see the imam. This inherent advan- 
tage of the firdn schema had not been seized at the. 
time that the Kalawün ensernbie was built, and thus 
the Aibla fwin there is treated like a traditional 
musallé and parcelled up by arcades, a device 
continued in the mosque-madrasa of Barkûk (786-8) 
1384-6). Moreover, even as late as the funorary 
madrasa of Barkük (Sor-rs/r3o9-1412), a set of 
domed bays forming miniature compartments take 
up the areas normally reserved for iwéns. The 
liturgical distinction between the gibla win and 
the subsidiary ones was expressed in architectural 
terms too, The former was vaulted, and thereby 
given the illusion of still greater spaciousness, 
while the scale of the latter was reduced and their 
ceilings were now flat. 

For the madrasa to influence mosque design was 
indeed a momentous change; it signalled a new 
relationship between the two buildings. Parlier, 
the dependent status of the madrasa had beeu 
vividly expressed by the way it bad been tacked on, 
very much in the manner of an alterthought, to the 
parent structure, Examples abound; they include 
the madrasa of 507]1113-14 beside the Great Mosque 
of Urfa and a trio of madrasas—those of the amirs 
Taybars (709/:1309-10), Akbugha (740/1340) and 
Diawhar (before 844/1440)—attached to the Achar 
mosque in Cairo. Henceforth, however, these two 
institutions could combine their functions within a 
single building (which was highly desirable given 














the chronic shortage of space in Cairo) and with 
minimum trespass of one upon the otber. For it is 
noticeable that in the Sultan Hasan complex a 
novel solution for the madrasa has been devised: 
not only does each madhhab occupy a corner of the 
building, but certain aspects of tbe traditional 
full-scale madrasa are retained even ou th:s miniature 
scale, The cells for students are clustered on two 
sides of a diminutive courtyard, except in the case 
‘of the Maliki madrasa situated in the western corner, 
where the exigencies of the site bisected the space 
available. Since the Malikt rite enjoyed relatively 
less popularity than the other three (though the 
Malik] professor was allotted the prestigious Aible 
iwan in the funerary madrasa of al-Malik al-Nasir), 
this solution was not as unjust to that madihab as 
might at first appear. Furthermore, the small size 
of the student cells meant that their numbers and 
dimensions could be readily adjusted to fill the space 
available, thereby obviating the need to encroach 
on the mosque proper. Presumably, however, the 
our ids were used for teaching purposes outside 
the hours of prayer; the association between fwdns 
and teaching had been rooted for a good two centuries 
in Syria and thence Egypt; thus the Mamidk historian 
al-Makrizi, in his description of the mausoleum and 
madrasa of al-Nāşit Muhammad, lists the four 
lecturers—ome from each madhhab—who were first 
appointed to teach there, and specifies the iwdw 
allotted to each one. The lack of subsidiary mijrábs 
im the lateral iwdws is sufficient indication that 
their role as places for prayer was not paramount. 

At the mosque-madrasa of Bark, built a gener: 
tion later (786-8/2384-6) the emphasis ie reversed 
in favour of the madrasa without any fundamental 
change in plan. Thereafter, while true 4-Zwdn mosques 
or madrasas remained the exception rather than 
the rule in Egypt (¢.g. the foundations of Djamal al- 
Din of 81:/1408 and Sultàn Inàl of 860/1465), the 
principle that the same building could serve Loth 
functions was unassailable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to discover in 7th/r3th and Sth/r4th 
century Mamiok architecture a marked propensity 
10 use fwius, though the combinations varies widely 
—one. two of three fins may be used in conjunction 
with courtyards, balls, mausolea or sets of smaller 
chambers; acute shortage of space was no doubt a 
contributory factor in these developments. 

The diminutive scale of many Circassian Mamlûk 
foundations necessarily excluded ample accommo- 
dation for students, but to make up for the difficulties 
inherent in lateral expansion many of these founda- 
tions extended upwards instead, comprising two 
or even—in the case of the 4-Redn funerary madrasa 
of Amir Surghatmish (757/1356)—three stories 
which, in the latter example, all contain cells for 
students. The case of the tiny but elegant madrasa 
of the Amir Mitbkāl, datable to the period between 
762/1361 and 776/1374, and measuring a mere 20 m 
per side, shows that the practice of allocating separate 
stories to the functions of worship and to those of 
teaching and/or accominodation had already estab- 
lished itself in pre-Circassian times. Relieved of 
the requirement to fit student cells into the ground 
floor of a cramped, awkward site, the architect 
could create an ordered and even ample layout by 
expanding the 4-iwdn plan to take up virtually 
all the available space, with special emphasis on 
a laterally placed musallé which stretches the full 
width of the building. Without a comparably bold 
solution such a building would be undesirably 
cloistered, indeed claustrophobic. An airshaft 
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(malķaf) is another means of countering the unduly 
inward-looking quality of such buildings. In the 
Mithkaliyya, store-rooms take up what little area 
remains on the ground floor, while the two upper 
floors are reserved for living and lecture rooms and 
a library. The mezzanine floor is not continuous but 
is confined to the lateral dns which have wooden 
ceilings at their springing and above this are closed 
by mashrabiyya grilles giving into the rooms behind, 
Thus was created the so-called "hanging madrasa’ 
a natural development from earlier "hanging" or 
“suspended” mosques in the same city. The funerary 
madrasa of Zayn al-Din (697/298) may have been a 
forerunner of this type. Like many other Mamlik 
madrasas, the Mithkaliyya was sited close to the 
private quarters of its patron—indeed, as at Nishápür 
‘centuries earlier, a private house (kaa) was frequently 
turned into a madrasa after ils owner's death and 
named after him (e.g. the still-surviving Madrasa 
al-Ghanndmiyya in Cairo, dated 77413723, and 
this case can be supplemented by a dozen literary 
references). In both types of building, the two-iwän 
plan is normal though not mandatory. The inter- 
dependence of private house and madrasa is high- 
lighted by the absence of staircases between ground 
and first floor in the original composition, It seems, 
therefore, that the madrasa proper can only have 
Deen reached via such private quarters as adjoined it, 
presumably those of the amir himself. The madrasa 
in turn would have provided access for buildings 
behind it. 

Among the surviving madrasas in Cairo one type 
is clearly predominant—the funerary madrasa, So 
traditional was this kind of building in Cairo that 
(to judge by surviving structures) it was the madrasa 
dout court that remained exceptional, In the earlier 
funerary madrasas, the mausoleum cccupied such a 
significant portion of the ensemble that it is appro- 
priate to describe such structures as joint foundations. 
Five such monuments survive dated between 607] 
1298 and 715/1315 alone, and they were only gradual- 
ly superseded by foundations of still wider scope. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the madrasa 
was a convenient means of justifying the mausoleum 
—for the latter building type of course flouted 
Islamic orthodoxy. An early example of this process 
is the vanished madrasa built in conjunction with a 
magnificent mausoleum neat the grave of the Imam 
al-ShifiT (4. 204/820) in 572-5/1176-80. This en- 
semble conferred an implied legal recognition on 
the cult of mausolea; after all, if a funerary madrasa 
could be erected in honour of the founder of one of 
the four major madhhats, the practice could hence- 
forth safely be regarded as unimpeachable. Never- 
theless, the mausoleum continued to provide the 
true raison d'éire of such monuments, and visually 
it almost invariably usurps pride of place. This is 
particularly evident when the ensemble includes 
two mausolea instead of one (funerary madrasa of 
Salar and Sandjar al-Djàwull, 703/1303-4), although 
later in the century such double mausolea appro- 
priately enough take second place to the madrasa 
itself (madrasa of Khwand al-Baraka, also known 
as that of Sha‘ban, 770/1368-). The inclusion of 
minarets, which by this time were too common 
in the city for fresh ones to be anything but redun- 
dant, may also have been designed to ward off pious 
disapproval, Even so, it was the minaret and the 
mausoleum, not the madrasa itself, which gave these 
buildings their distinctive stamp externally. Perhaps 
the competition of these already well-established 
building types was one of the factors which prevented 











the madrasa from developing its own instantly 
recognisable form. A modest edifice in the name of 
al-Malik al-Diakandár (719/1319), described as a 
masdjid in its inscription, even ‘though the now 
demolished rooms on the roof, the striking resem- 
blance to the slightly later Mithkaliyya and the 
historical evidence all point to its being a madrasa, 
epitomises the simplicity and austerity of the madrasa 
once shorn of such parasitic structures. It is the first 
Cairena madrasa to have the sakn roofed in the Ana- 
tolian manner. This feature continues in later 
madrosas and results in the courtyard shrinking to 
the level of a large room (madrasa of Kait Bay, 
880/1475). 

These remarks should not be construed to suggest 
that Cairene madrasas served exclusively educational, 
religious or funerary proposes. A casual reminiscence 
set down by al-Malrizi indicated that the madras. 
mausoleum of the Amir Karasunkur was used as a 
hostel by couriers of the barid service preparing 
for their return journey to Syria and elsewhere. The 
same source mentions a riba? for women attached 
to the madrasa and mausoleum of the Amir Sunkur 
Saal (715/1315). But above all, the madrasa provided 
a focus both for the relentless emulation of the 
Mamlak amigs in architectural projects and for their 
desire to make financial provision for their descen- 
dants. 

Just as the wadrasas of Syria in the óth/r2th and 
early 7th/tsth centuries yield valuable data not 
available from Egypt as monuments, so reciprocally 
do Mamlik Egyptian madrasas fill the information 
gap in Syria. The sudden decline in madrasa building 
in Syria after 648/1250 can safely be associated with 
the fall of the Ayyübid dynasty, whose power was 
centred there. 

This decline is not reflected solely in madrasas; 
it is a widespread characteristic of later mediaeval 
architecture in Syria, and is only to be expected 
given the henceforth provincial status of the area. 
After the death of Baybars, whose own early career 
adequately explains his interest in Syria, it was very 
rare for a Mamlàk sultan to undertake an important 
building project in the province. Jerusalem, on the 
other hand, by virtue of its exalted status in the 
Islamic world, continued to benefit from the archi- 
tectural patronage of the Mamlük sultans right up 
to the death of Ka%it Bay. 

Syrian madrasas of the Mamlük period, then, are 
significantly below the level of contemporary work 
in Cairo, Moreover, they were built in significantly 
smaller numbers than under the Ayyübide, for 
under the Mamliks the emphasis of patronage 
shifted to mausolea and funerary mosques. Even so, 
it is well-nigh impossible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between either of these categories 
and the madrasa; there is no significant difference 
in layout between the tomb of Shaykh Nakhlawl 
(z3o[1330), the funerary mosque of Sid! Shu‘ayb 
(ca. Soolca. 1400) and the funerary madrasa of Shaykh 
Hasan RAI al-Himma, all in the same city (863/2459). 
Singie-tomb structures combined with a much 
larger laterally developed musalid, sometimes with a 
vestibule, continued to be built, and these could 
equally well bear the name mosque (Turuziyya, 
Damascus, 24/142) or madrasa (Djakmakiyya, 
Damascus, rebuilt and enlarged 822/1419). Thus in 
Mamlàk as in Ayyübid times, the term madrasa did 
not connote exclusively one kind of building or 
one particular function, Other continuities may 
readily be noted, The Zühiriyya madrasa in Damascus, 
for example, dated 767/1277-8 and containing the 
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mausoleum of Baybars, is essentially still in the 
Ayylbid architectural tradition, Its steep narrow 
portal, focussed on a mukarnas vault ending in a 
scallop-shaped niche, does however find its natural 
parallels in other Bahri Mamidk buildings in Cairo. 
Some madvasas, such as the TurdntPiyya in Aleppo 
(794/1392) had two such portals, neither in any way 
integrated with the principal features of the building. 
This madrasa, incidentally, combines in a new way 
many of the standard features of earlier Syrian 
wadrasas: around its spaciows central courtyard 
are disposed a musalld extending the entire width 
of the Aibla side, arched colonnades with rooms above 
‘on the two long sides and a huge twin, presumably 
for teaching, occupying all the north side, The role 
of mosque played by many Mamldk madrasas in 
Syria is advertised by the addition of a minaret 
(Madrasa Saffábiyya built by the Addi Ibn al-Saffah 
in 869/1464 and Madrasa Ansariyya, both in Aleppo). 

Attention so far has been focussed on the Mamlak 
madrasas of Damascus and Aleppo, and the evidence 
cited makes it clear encugh that these buildings fall 
substantially below the standards set by contem- 
porary Cairene madrasas. Another local school 
flourished in Tripoli (madrasas of al-‘Adjamiyya 
(766/x365) and al-Xhatiniyya (774/1373-4), but 
this too could not rival Cairo. As noted above, it 
is in Jerusalem that most of the best provincial 
Mamlük architecture is to be found, aud this is 
as true of madrasas as of any other building type. 
Particularly worthy of note is the sparse but ex- 
quisite applied and architectonic decoration of 
these buildings, including stellar vaulting (Madrasa 
al-Dawàdāriyya, ca. 697/1297), niches with radial 
or mukarnas vaulting (Khâtūniyya, 784/1383 and 
Salamiyya, ca. 7ooca. r3oo respectively) and en- 
trance recesses with trefoil heads (Tashtimariyya, 
ca. yBsica. 1384; Muzhiriyya, 88s/1480-1). These 
and other Jerusalem madrasas (e.g. the Djawhariyya, 
544/1440 and even the early Ottoman Risásiyya, 
947/1549) concentrate attention upon the entrance. 
This feature is easily explained. Streets were very 
narrow and the buildings bordering them constituted 
a succession of cliff-like facades. No one building, 
however, had a street frontage of any substantial 
length. Thus the custom developed of leaving 
most of the fagade plain and confining applied and 
architectonic ornament to the entrance and perhaps 
the windows. The doorway itself tended to be much 
smaller than the slender, lofty entrance recess into 
which it was set, and was normally crowned by a 
mukarnas composition enclosing the inevitable 
epigraphic panel trumpeting the name and titles 
of the founder. 

The self-same shortage of space which had condi- 
tioned the characteristic local exterior façade 
ensured that in residential madrasas the cells were 
disposed on two or even three stories. There is even a 
case of a madrasa being extended over the roof of 
an adjoining ribat (Diawhariyya madrasa, 84/1440) 
In such cramped conditions it is not surprising to 
find that the 4-fwd plan used on more spacious 
sites in contemporary Cairo is apt to be reduced, 
for example by the suppression of lateral fwdns 
as in the Muzhiriyya madrasa. Here the portal gives 
on to a vestibule which leads into an &eds facing a 
courtyard, probably once covered, with a Aibla 
iwan opposite, 

‘There can be little question that the most impor- 
tant of these Mamlik madrasas built outside Cairo 
is the Ashrafiyya erected in Jerusalem by Ka%it 
‘Bay in 87/1482, This was the third extension and 








rebuilding of the monument, which was already a 
major institution staffed by an indefinite number of 
shaykhs, /ukahd and 60 Siifis, all salaried, Several 
reasons combine to lend it special distinction. To 
begin with, it attests the patronage of the sultan 
himself, @ rare oceurrence—as already noted—in 
provincial Mamlak madrasas. Secondly, its location 
in a favoured site along the inner fagade of the Haram 
al-Sharif would confer baraka on it to an unusual 
degree. Earlier in the Mamlük period, several ma 
drasas had been erected along the Haram, but the 
visual impact of the Asheafiyya is much greater. 
Kit Bay's patronage must however be assessed 
against a wider context than the purely local am- 
bience of the Haram, ot indeed of Jerusalem itself, 
A short time previously, he had erected madrasas 
within the precinct of the Haram in Mecca (882-4/ 
1477-9) and the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina. 
Like his foundation in Jerusalem, these buildings 
are so designed that their windows look out upon the 
sacred enclosures in cach case. Thus the Ashrafiyya 
falls into place as one component in a religio-political 
master plan expressing imperial Mamlüh involve- 
meat in the holy places of Islam. The foundations 
of al-Walid I nearly eight centuries before provide 
an obvious parallel. Finally, the Ashrafiyya possesses 
intrinsic distinction on account of its architecture 
alone. Seen as a whole, the inner facade of the Haram 
emphasises the motif of arcading above all others. 
The architect of the Ashrafiyya was therefore con- 
strained to reject the mode! presented by earlier 
Mamlik madrasas in the city, with their emphasis 
on high blank fagades and block-like design. An 
open-arcaded façade had no functional justification 
in à madrasa. But this device did permit the Ashra- 
fiyya to blend fairly naturally with its surroundings; 
not content with the prime site which the madrasa 
already occupied, as close as practicable to the Dome 
of the Rock, Ka'it Báy took the major step of 
sanctioning the extension of the madrasa facade, 
which until then had remained flush with the open 
arcade fronting the inner side of the Haram enclosure, 
so that it projected well beyond the arcade, It was 
a brutally simple way of drawing attention to his 
new foundation, Earlier madrasas bordering the 
Haram enclosure and indeed forming with the 
Asbrafiyya a continuous band of monuments, such 
as the Tankiziyya (729/1328), the Baladiyya (782/ 
1380) and the ‘Uthmaniyya (840/1437), had by 
contrast all respected the extant portico. The 
Ashrafiyya was regarded in its time as one of the 
three jewels of the Haram al-Sharif, with the Dome 
of the Rock and the Aksa mosque, a distinction 
expressed in symbolic fashion in 882/1477 when, like 
these other two buildings, it was specially illuminated 
to celebrate the visit of a Mamlûk amir to Jerusalem. 
Nor is this all. A detailed analysis of the building 
shows that its silhouette was very carefully designed 
to make an impact from a few selected viewpoint 
it would be interesting to look for comparable evi- 
dence of sensitivity to the urban skyline on the part 
of Islamic architects elsewhere. The immediate 
source for this unwonted emphasis on the skyline, 
as for the presence of a minaret which is exceptional 
in the Syrian context, is likely to be Cairo. Cairo, 
too, as will be shown below, provides the fullest 
context for the recast, not to say deformed, cruci- 
form iwán schema encountered at the Ashrafiyya. 

The ensemble takes an unusual form which is due 
only ia part to the exigencies of the site. At ground 
floor level it comprises three elements. The most 
important of these is a large assembly hall (madjma*) 
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whose capacity and spatial extent are much reduced 
by the architect's decision to retain in his remodelling 
(the original piers of) the arcade enclosing the Haram, 
Here congregated the judges, fukehd? and other 
notables connected with the madrasa, Behind the 
hall is a series of three adjoining square or rec- 
tangular rooms whose western walls abut the Bala- 
diyya madrasa; they neatly subdivide an awkward 
lateral corridor of space. The third component of 
the ground floor layout is the entrance complex, 
which comprises a vaulted porch open on all four 
sides and leading to the entrance itself flanked by 
stone benches (masfabas), which opens into a tri- 
partite vestibule within. The first floor is ingeniously 
and tightly planned to serve as a self-contained 
madrasa, As such it immediately recalls, for example, 
the Diawhariyya madrasa in Jerusalem itself, 
which like the Ashrafiyya is intimately dovetailed 
with a preexisting structure, or the Mithķāliyya 
madrasa in Cairo. The first-floor unit divides natural- 
ly into two areas, one north of the minaret above 
the staircase and the other west of it. The latter 
area consists of an L-shaped open-air terrace (sãha) 
with twenty rooms, disposed roughly as uneven 
pairs, to the south and five identical rooms plus a 
washroom (muiawadda?) to the west. Even if the 
larger rooms are excluded and only symmetrically 
repetitive chambers are identified as student cells, 
the number of resident students which were catered 
for here can scarcely have been less than twenty. 
Its sister foundation in Mecca had (according to 
one account) forty students attended by four lec- 
turers (mudarrisūn) plus a jurisconsult (fakih), 
Kur'àn reciters (kurrd?) and, somewhat surprisingly, 
muezzins. The area north of the minaret comprises 
another open-air terrace to the west, lavatories 
with a reservoir, and a remarkably compact cruciform 
madrasa adjoining the terrace to the east and thus 
placed directly above the madjma‘, comprising a 
rectangular hall some 22.) X 12.1 m. in area, The 
east itedn of this takes pride of place among the 
others since it is the one which looks out on to the 
Haram. It has in effect been transformed into an 
open loggia offering spectacular views over the 
Haram. This architectural form, known as makSad 
or férima, has a wide distribution in domestic 
architecture throughout the Near East, and may 
parenthetically be compared with similar forms in 
contemporary Renaissance architecture; it under- 
lines yet again the deep roots of the madrasa in 
domestic prototypes. But this development, for all 
its domestic flavour, also had religious implications, 
for the view from this loggia was over one of the 
holiest sites in the Islamic world, A note of luxury is 
struck by a huge stained glass window and is echoed 
throughout the complex—in the two-tone (abla) 
masonry, the polychrome marble flooring of the 
feedns and inner courtyard (a practice frequently 
encountered in late Mamlük Cairene madrasas), 
the veneered wooden ceilings of the itedns, the lead 
sheeting of the roof and in its carpets and lamps, 
whose beauty, in the words of a contemporary 
historian, was “unequalled elsewhere". In short, 
there is ample evidence that the Aghrafiyya was a 
metropolitan import into the local architecture of 
Jerusalem. 

In the earlier part of this section the discussion 
focussed on literary references to the earliest ma- 
drasas. This smphasis was dictated by the lack of 
surviving strictures. It is unlikely that future ex- 
cavations will substantially illuminate this crucial 
early period. After all, the written sources indicate 








clearly enough that the early, pre-Saldidk, madrasas, 
in Keeping with their private and non-oificial char- 
acter, were of a domestic nature. Frequently a 
house became a madrasa without, it seems, any 
structural alteration, or served impartially as house 
and madrasa by turns, It follows that excavated 
ground plans will not be enough in themselves to 
prove that a given pre-Saldjük structure functioned 
as a madrasa, Even in the Saldiük period itself, 
the two lranian buildings identified by some as 
madrasas (the ruined structures at Khürgird and 
Ray) have aroused a controversy still not laid to 
rest. In this situation it seems sensible to accept 
that the architectural history of the madrasa before 
530/1136 (the date of the example at Bosra) is 
irretrievably lost, no matter how rich the documen- 
tation of its character as an institution may be. 

Such a conclusion inevitably confers particular 
evidential value on the earliest considerable group 
‘of madrasas to survive, namely the examples in 
Saldjak Anatolia, where so surviving examples 
permit a more searching and reliable analysis of 
trends than do 15 Syrian ones. These Anatolian 
buildings have been quite unjustifiably neglected 
in the history of the genre; Creswell’s obsession 
with absolute chronology and his bias towards 
material from Syria, Palestine and Egypt led him to 
over-estimate the role of this area in the development 
of the madrasa, and his views have dominated sub- 
sequent discussion. However, the Anatolian madrasas 
are the best available guide to the nature of the 
building in Saldjūk Iran; thanks to the work of 
Kuran and Sozén, they are much better known as a 
group than any others in thc Islamic world. Some 
Bo of them datable before gos/rgoo survive, and 
this figure can be supplemented by a further 58 
vanished buildings of the same period recorded in 
the literary sources. In both categories, incidentally, 
the numerous Ottoman buildings, which form a 
separate study, are excluded; the grand total of 
Anatolian madrasas surviving or recorded in this 
period is probably about 200. The preponderance 
of surviving over vanished buildings is highly 
unusual in the mediaeval Islamic world and is 
"unlikely to reflect the true state of affairs. But the 
two sets of figures do complement each other sig- 
nificantly, They confirm what may be deduced from 
other sources—that building activity was most 
concentrated in the 7th/13th century, that is, under 
the Saldjaks of Ram. Forty-one surviving and 27 
vanished madrasas, that is almost half of the entire 
recorded output of Anatolia in the period 1100-1500, 
date from this century, The comparable figures 
for the Bth/rgth century, are 22 and 15, comprising 
about a quarter of the output of the period as a 
whole. The Karamünids [gn] were the principal 
patrons responsible for new madrasas in this period. 
In the oth/rsth century the rate of construction 
declined still more sharply by a further 70%. Even 
the 6th/r2th century saw more construction than 
this, with nine surviving buildings and a further 
six so far recorded in the literary sources; but of 
course the decline of Beylik madrasas in the gthjxsth 
century directly mirrors the growth of Ottoman 
power. Indeed, the earliest Ottoman madrasa to 
survive, that of Sulayman Pasha at Iznik, predates 
759/1358 and was itself preceded by a now vanished 
madrasa at Bursa. With the gth/rsth century, 
Ottoman madrasas began to be erected over much 
of Anatolia. 

The turbulent political history of óth/12th century 
Anatolia is perhaps sufficient explanation for the 
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slow spread of the madrasa in this area and period. 
But with the consolidation of Rüm Saldjük power, 
fhe movement gathered such momentum that it 
long outlasted the disintegration of the Saldjük 
state. Clearly, it had deep roots in the society which 
it served. 

Not surprisingly, thereforo, and in contrast to the 
situation in Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and for 
that matter in the Maghrib, these mediaeval Anato- 
lian madrasas were not confined to a few large cities. 
‘The surviving examples alone are distributed among, 
39 cities, towns and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, while the literary sources 
add a further dozen localities. In the fullest sense, 
therefore, this was a popular movement, Naturally 
this did not exclude a concentration of madrasas 
in a few key centres, Konya, as the Saldjük capital, 
obviously took pride of place, though only seven 
of its 24 madrasas have survived. Next comes 
Mardin, the Artukid capital, where surprisingly 
enough rr of the recorded 13 madvasas remain; 
similarly, Kayseri retains 9 of its 1: recorded ma- 
drasas. These are without doubt the three major 
centres of the time, However, quite a number of 
towns had between four and six madrasas erected in 
this period—Sivas, Sivrihisar, Alegehir, Tire, Aksaray, 
Erzurum, Diyarbakir and Karaman, Thus there is 
ample evidence to indicate that the intensive building 
activity of a few centres was complemented by 
provision in depth at a good many more. Finally, 
seven sites are recorded with two or three madrasas 
apiece, Such a remarkably even spread of facilities 
throughout the Jand may best be explained by the 
interaction of two complementary trends: a cen- 
tralised building programme and—though probably 
to a lesser degree—a popular fashion for the madrasa 
as an institution, or at any rate as a suitabie object 
of modest architectural patronage. 

It is in fact these Anatolian buildings which 
provide the best evidence of the multi-functional 
nature of the mediaeval madrasa, In so doing, they 
are a reminder that the form of these buildings is 
not an infallible guide to their function, Many a 
building now conventionally termed  modrate| 
medrese (and subsumed in the present discussion) 
was actually intended to serve as a medical school, 
a mental hospital, an “imäret or an observatory, 
and it frequently allotted substantial space to a 
mausoleum. The two former functions may be com- 
bined in the sense that cach is discharged in separate 
but adjoining premises, as in the Cifte Minire 
madrasa at Kayseri or the Kaykiwasiyya at Sivas, 
though the mental hospital (bimár&ine) of Melike 
Yildlz Khaton at Amasya is a single self-contained 
foundation. Nothing in its layout would exclude 
its identification as a madrasa. In the case of long- 
disaffected, anepigraphie buildings, therefore, a 
madrasa-type layout should not automatically be 
taken to signify that the building really was a 
madrasa, 

The rich quantity of Anatolian material available 
prompts a variety of conclusions. The most important 
of these is perhaps that no single type of arrangement 
was dominant. This in turn invites speculation that 
the evolution of the genre was by no means complete. 
In some madrasas (Tokat, Karahisar), a whole 
cluster of rooms of varying shapes and sizes mirror 
the uncertainties of the architect. In many of these 
"buildings, too, the notional purpose of a madrasa 
—to house students seeking a theological education 
as a first step to joining the ‘ulamd’—obviously 
comes a poor last to such other functions as providing 











a place of prayer, an elaborate facade, a mausoleum 
lor even two, as at the Boyalikóy madrasa), a minaret, 
a bath, a fountain or halls for public gatherings. 
Not surprisingly, the cells are usually tiny, a scant. 
three paces per side, But it is their paucity that is 
most striking. Even the most splendid of all domed 
Anatolian Saldjil madrasas, that built in Konya in 
6r1/1215 by the vizier Djalal al-Din Karatay and 
bearing his name, has no more than a dozen cells. 
The most capacious madrasa of the period, on the 
other hand—the Cifte Minàre in Erzurum, which 
at 35 x 48m is the largest Anatolian madrasa of 
the period—still has a mere x9 cells on each of its 
two stories and therefore lags far behind the larger 
madrasas of the Maghrib or *Irik. [n the Sth/zath 
century, the capacity of the average Anatolian 
madrasa declined still further. Saldjk Anatolia 
shows just as clearly as do Syria, Egypt or Iran 
the growth of the multi-purpose foundation, and 
several Anatolian madrasas were built in conjunction 
with structures serving another purpose altogether. 
Thus the madrasa at Cay bears the same date 
(67/1278) as the caravansarai which adjoins 
Presumably as in the case of similar though later 
joint foundations (those of Amir Mirdjin in Baghdád, 
756-9/1356-9 and Shah Sultin Husayn in Iplahdn, 
1105-35/1694-1722), the revenues of the commercial 
establishment were intended to finance the running 
costs of the madrasa. It was common enough, too, for 
a madrasa to adjoin a mosque (Zindjiriyya madrasa, 
Diyarbakir, sosjzz98; Hadidil KIÉ madrasa, 
Kayseri, 647/1249-50). This fact is not necessarily 
mirrored in the plan of the madrasa, however, for 
the Khwànd Khátün madrasa, Kayseri (635/1237-8) 
provides the usual facilities for prayer even though 
there is a mosque right next door. Perhaps the most 
diverse group of buildings erected by a single Ana- 
tolian patron in one building campaign is the complex 
of Ibrahim Beg at Karamin (836/1433) comprising 
mosque, Siméret, dir al-hurr^, madrasa, tàbhháne 
and mausoleum, though the complex of Isma% 
Beg at Kastamonu (ca. 880/1475) runs it close com- 
prising as it does a madrasa, mosque, tomb, 'márel, 
caravansarai and bath. Such buildings make most 
sense in an Ottoman context. 

Any attempt to characterise the mediaeval 
Anatolian madrasa must therefore reckon with this 
very varied background, but encompassing and 
overriding all these no doubt individually signifi- 
cant variants are two broad categories into which 
the entire body of mediaeval Anatolian madrasas 
may be fitted. These are the open type, with a 
courtyard; and the closed type with a domed area 
replacing that courtyard. Of the $3 surviving 
madrasas in good repair, 38 are of the open type and. 
15 are domed. The 28 ruined madrasas are deliberately 
excluded from these calculations because most of 
them are too fragmentary to be placed with confi- 
dence in either category. Even so, here too the pre- 
dominance of the open plan is unmistakable, for 
of the ruined madrasas whose original layout can 
indeed be established, eight are open and only two 
are closed. That the open plan should dominate 
is only to be expected, given the popularity of this 
form in nou-Anatolian madrasas and the fashion 
for courtyard houses in the mediaeval Iranian 
world which produced the earliest madrasas. The 
closed, domed madrasa—which may have anything 
from one to four iwdns, very occasionally has two 
stories (Karamin, madrasa of Ibrühim Bey), and m: 
‘or may not have a portico around the central space— 
is not so easily explained. Its raison d'étre, incidentally 
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a more rewarding subject than its architecture, 
therefore deserves separate consideration. 

The most convenient explanations—that the form 
is dictated by function or by climate—will obviously 
not do. After allit is the domed, not the open, madrasa 
that is exceptional in Anatolia. Nor can regional 
preferences be invoked, for the type occurs with 
tolerable consistency throughout the country. An 
important factor in its genesis may well have been. 
that interchangeability of building types so typical 
of mediaeval Islamic architecture, The association 
of the madrasa with burial and worship would make 
it natural for the forms of mausoleum and mosque 
to be integrated into the structure of the madrasa 
—as indeed happens—and eventually to exert in- 
fluence upon its form. Moreover, it can scarcely 
be coincidence that it is preciscly the madrasas oí 
smaller surface area which attest the domed type. 
Mf very few students were to be accommodated 
in the building, the need for a substantial courtyard. 
would diminish. In such a situation, the building 
would gain extra dignity and monumentality by 
the placing of a dome over the central space, while 
ihe memory of the courtyard would be retained 
by means of a skylight and/or a fountain. This 
ablutions fountain or skddirmén readily brings to 
mind the impluvium of the airium in a Roman 
house, and thus underlines yet again the domestic 
origins of the madrasa. The integrating power of a 
central dome may also have been a relevant factor 
in the growing popularity of the domed madrasa. 
Two further considerations, which are perhaps oniy 
at first sight mutually exclusive, may be borne in 
mind. First, the compact madrasa with large central 
dome and smaller domed or vaulted arcas surround- 
ing it cannot fail to recall the standard type of mid- 
Byzantine church which was widespread in Anatolia 
at the time of the Turkish conquest. Nor is this 
resemblance simply a matter of external silhouette; 
the rear iwén flanked by dome chambers in the 
domical madrasas of Konya brings to mind a Byzan- 
tine church apse flanked by diaconicon and provhesis. 
Secondly, when these domed madrasas are seen not 
simply in their contemporary context but against 
the later background of Ottoman architecture, 
especially mosques, their emphasis on an integrated 
multi-domed and -vaulted space may be recognised 
as prophetic. Indeed, some of these domed madrasas, 
such as the Ince Minareli madrasa in Konya or the 
‘Tash madrasa in Akgehir, actually incorporate earlier 
mosques in their structure. This close link with 
mosque architecture is incidentally not to be seen 
in the courtyard madrasa, which in Anatolia at 
least developed quite separately; but whatever the 
origins of the idea, its development was formidably 
consistent right up to the Ottoman culmination, 

Anatolian courtyard madrasas, like those of domed 
type, do not readily fall into formal sub-categories, 
although attempts have been made to analyse the 
buildings on the basis. 

Certain generalisations about these buildings 
may be made. It fs clear, for example, that the typical 
rectangular madrasa kept the facade short in relation 
to the sides. This had the advantage of concentrating 
student cells on the long sides and separating them 
physically from the rooms serving othec functions, 
Most cells had a fireplace and a cupboard, but sani- 
tary facilities were communal and there was usually 
no provision for meals to be cooked on the premises, 
Equally characteristic is a tripartite division of 
the building parallel with the major, that is the 
longitudinal, axis, as in contemporary caravansarais. 














At the far end of that axis, marking the sible and 
continuing the major chord sounded by the 
portal, is a wide wan or dome chamber serving as 
the mosque and frequentiy flanked by a subsidiary 
vaulted or domed room on either side. Evidently 
some honorific intent lies behind this placing, though 
it must be conceded that the mosque was sometimes 
located elsewhere in the madrasa (for example, 
next to the entrance vestibule at the Čifte Mināre 
madrasa, Erzurum). When the madrasa form was 
used for an observatory (Wādjidiyya madrasa, 
Kütahya, 714/1314), a small opening in each of the 
lateral dome chambers served for star-gazing. In a 
true madrasa, these two chambers most likely 
functioned as classrooms and for the library; smaller 
rooms flanking the entrance perhaps accommodated 
the professors. In 4-hedm plans the Bible iwdn is 
typically the broadest and the most richly decorated 
of all, and it bas a similar pre-eminence in two-iwan 
madrases, in which the iudns, as in Iranian SaldiGk 
building of that type, are confined to the longitudinal 
axis, However, the form of the twdn within these 
buildings—as distinct from their exteriors—does 
not follow Iranian precedent, in that its facade 
comprises the arch alone without a framing pighia@k. 

The discussion so far has by implication highlighted 
the originality of these Anatolian madrasas, but the 
dearth of contemporary comparative material from 
elsewhere forbids any very positive statement on 
this score. Even so, one may set against the occasional 
echo of Syrian madrasas or of Iranian buildings, 
a growing sense of confidence in forging a local 
style. Imported ideas are rapidly given Anatolian 
garb, as the fate of Persian elements shows, Minarets 
become stumpier and stockier than in Iran, with 
tiers of wellarticulated balconies; in 4-edn plans, 
the fwdns are diminished and subordinated to the 
emphasis on continuous arcades surrounding the 
courtyard, and a pronounced longitudinal axis 
—at odds with the centralising function of the 
4-iwdn plan—makes itself felt. It should also be 
pointed out that the first four-rite madrasa to survive 
is in all probability not, as is often thought, the 
Mustansiriyya in Baghdad but the Mas‘tdiyya in 
Diyarbakir, founded in 590/1193-4. Such a detail 
symbolises the central importance of mediaeval 
Anatolia to an understanding of madrasa architecture. 

Ottoman madrasas inevitably look somewhat 
tame when measured against the output of the 
preceding centuries, but what they lost in unpredict- 
ability they amply made up for in symmetry and 
scale, characteristics hitherto undervalued. Long, 
uncluttered façades are preferred, and this change 
is symptomatic of the severity which was to replace 
the luxuriant idiom of Saldiük and Beylik archi- 
tectural ornament. But it is more than a matter 
of stylistic preference. The typical Anatolian Saldjak 
and even Beylik madrasa was a self-contained 
foundation, even if its raison d're was as often 
funerary as educational Exceptions are not hard 
to find, but they are distinctly recognisable as such. 
With the advent of the Ottomans to supreme 
power, the joint foundation—typically a mosque- 
cum-madrasa, but frequently a still larger complex— 
becomes commonplace, and sometimes several 
madrasas cluster around a mosque; such an ensemble 
is conceived as an architectural unity and often 
executed in a single building campaign. 

These changes left their mark on the madrasa. 
Its function as a place of prayer was now positively 
subordinated to its role as an educational institution, 
and this change is swiftly mirrored in its architecture. 
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The fein is demoted and by degrees removed, and 
in its place appears the dominant dome chamber: 
the Čelebi Mehmed madrasa, Merziton (817/1414), 
illustrates an intermediate stage of this process, 
with its compact, square layout focussed on a central 
courtyard, ideally adapted to a cruciform isän plan; 
but the ftns no longer dominate the arrangement, 
for behind each of them rises a powerful, foursquare 
domed unit. 

The closer relationship between mosque and 
madrasa in this period was to have still more far- 
reaching results. There was less need to provide ample 
facilities for prayer, so the masdiid or musalla 
occupies a smaller proportion of the surface area. 
Innovations in mosque design are swiftly reflected 
in the planning of madrasas—for example, in the 
provision of a mediating cloister, each bay domed, 
between courtyard and cells. Above all, the madrasa 
was now readily conceived as a mosque writ small 
with proportions reserved. Thus the domed musalla 
shrinks to a few metres square, although it is sym- 
bolically singled out by virtue of its isolation at the 
far end of the courtyard or even by its projection 
from the rest of the madrasa, as at the madrasa of 
Biyazld I1 at Edirne and, still earlier, the Murddiyya 
and Yeshil madrasas in Bursa. Instead, the courtyard 
enclosed by cells on three sides takes pride of place. 
‘The resultant U (or reversed U) shape soon became 
standard in the Ottoman madrasa 

Perhaps the most important change of emphasis 
in Ottoman madrasas visà-vis their predecessors 
lies in the hugely increased numbers of student cells. 
‘The designer had a free bard and did not have to 
tailor his plan to an awkward and immutable site, 
so that as a result, perhaps, space is used quite 
prodigally; the cells are now domed, and often have 
two windows apiece. The courtyard has not only a 
central pool or fountain but is also planted with 
trees, possibly in an attempt to minimise the sense 
of tegimentation which the plan exudes (madrasa 
of Báyazid II, Istanbul). In their size, their internal 
logic, their simple square or rectangular silhouettes, 
these Ottoman madrasas bear the unmistakeable 
imprint of imperial patronage; hence their architects 
had no need to grapple with the intractable sites 
that had put eatlier architects on their mettle. 

The recognition that the form of the Ottoman 
madrases gradually stagnated should not blind 
one te their visual impact. It is a truism that an 
instinctive feeling for space permeates the buildings 
of the period, and madrasas are no exception, This 
explains why they are so often sited so that they can 
be viewed from ail sides, and why the domed masdjid 
is set apart from the rest of the building by some 
device or other, It also explains why in so many 
madrasas at least half the surface area is wasted 
—from the narrowly utilitarian point of view—by 
à vastempty courtyard, why the cells are placed only 
on the ground floor, and why domed cloisters lead 
from cells to courtyard. Clearly it was less important 
to cram the madrasa full of students than to ensure 
that those who lived there had room to breathe. 
Consequently, when an Ottoman sultan, such as 
Mebernmed Fatih, wished to accommodate students 
on the grand scale, he built no less than 16 madrasas, 
even though the total number of rooms was only 
230. This can fairly claim to be the first Turkish 
university, Architecturally speaking, the culmination 
of this trend may be seen in the Sulaymaniyya com- 
plex, whose 18 buildings are conceived as a single 
entity and, perched on one of the city's highest hills, 
command @ matchless view. 





The sheer size of these Ottoman madrasas departs 
decisively from the Arab tradition. It finds its 
natural counterpart, however, in the later madrasas 
of the eastern Islamic world. Their origins pose in- 
soluble problems. In the early part of this section, 
the remarkable dearth of Iranian madrasas datable 
before 751/1350 was emphasised. Their absence from. 
the tally of surviving monuments is all the more 
puzzling since representatives of nearly all the other 
major building types have survived in abundance, 
and since madrasas are plentiful among the standing 
monuments of Syria and Anatolia from the 6th/r2th 
century onwards, This situation suggests that Iranian 
madrasas may indeed have survived—but not under 
that name, It is well known that throughout the 
‘mediaeval period and throughout the Islamic world 
the function of teaching was frequently discharged 
within the mosque (see above, section I, 2). This is 
not to say, of course, that many of the Iranian 
mosques of this period were madrasas; and even 
those which might have been centres of religious 
instruction could clearly never have functioned as 
residential madrasas because their design did not 
include cells for that purpose. Perhaps, then, it is 
a mistake to assume that a madrasa must connote a 
residentia] as well as an educational fuaction. Indeed, 
since madrasas were apparently built all over the 
country in large numbers, the majority of them 
might be expected to cater for local students who 
would not require accommodation within the build- 
ing. Only the largest and most prestigious institu- 
tions, whose reputation would attract students from 
far afield—like the Baghdad Nigimiyya or the 
Mustansiriyya— would need to make ample provision 
for students ín residence. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in identifying such 
"hidden" madrasas. Inscriptions might provide the 
requisite clues; in fact, Sauvaget interpreted the 
Ardistin djiwi* a a madrasa on the strength of a 
Kur'iuic inscription in the Aiba fwdn mentioning 
the ways (madhahib) of reaching God. But this is 
to go too fast. Rather would it be justifiable to infer 
from that inscription that at least the gible iwdn 
of this mosque may have been used for teaching 
purposes in the Saidjak period. Such Iranian mosques 
as have rooms of various kinds on the first floor 
might be regarded as prima facie candidates for 
dential madrasa status, in addition to their 
primary role as communal places of worship; but 
unfortunately, published plans are virtually without 
exception confined to the ground floor and give no 
hint as to the disposition of the upper level. The lack 
of formality which characterised mediaeval Islamic 
teaching methods enabled virtually any mosque to 
perform the teaching and religious functions of à 
madrasa; special lecture rooms were not required. 
This close functional correspondence between 
mosque and madrasa clearly favoured composite 
foundations, or at any rate the use of one building 
for several distinct purposes, and such a concept 
was of course widespread in other categories of 
Islamic architecture. 

Enough hos been said to highlight the difficulties 
of matching the physical and literary evidence 
about the early history of the madrasa in the Iranian 
world. In this area the earliest madrasa identified 
as such by inscription is the example dated 571/1175-6 
at Sháb-i Mashhad in north-westem Afghanistan. 
Ruined as it is, it nevertheless yields much useful 
information. To begin with, its splendid ornament 
proclaims it to be a monument of the very first 
importance, and in sire alone, the building is re- 
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markable for its time, measuring as it does some 
44 m. per side. This far exceeds the dimensions of 
Gth/rzth century madrasas further west, but it 
was to find many subsequent parallels in the Iranian 
world. Nothing on such an ambitious scale survives 
from the following two centuries, and the obvious 
question is why this exceptionally large and ex- 
pensive building was erected in an area which was 
always remote. The minaret of Djam (seo cHORtDs} 
may provide the necessary clue. The role of that 
tower as a beacon of Islam in a context which until 
recently had been pagan goes far to explain its site, 
size and epigraphy; and the madrasa of Shah-i 
Mashhad, with its fifteen inscriptions, may have been. 
intended in similar vein to stamp an Islamic presence 
‘on a stubbornly pagan countryside. 

Ukhanid madrasas are on an altogether smaller 
scale, but before they are considered, one building 
from an area hitherto neglected—‘Irik—deserves 
notice, Already in the late 6thjrath century, Ibn 
Djubayr [g.v] had recorded some thirty madrasas 
in Baghdad alone, all of them in the eastern sector 
of the city, All of them, however, were eclipsed by 
the Mustansiciyya madvasa there, widely regarded. 
in its own time and subsequently as the exemplar 
of the genre and its fullest, finest expression. Its 
endowments (awkdf), too, exceeded those of other 
madrasss. To a later age, it is the obvious symbol 
of the rejuvenated late ‘Abbasid caliphate, and 
several factors suggest that this symbolism was 
deliberately intended at the time. The madrasa 
was built in Baghdad, which for six centuries had 
been the spiritual and intermittently the political 
centre of the Islamic world. It proclaimed the essen- 
tial unity of orthodox Islam. Its patron was the 
caliph himself, who lent his name to the building. 
T: was the first madrasa specifically designed 10 
serve each of the four major madthabs, as well as 
containing facilities for the two fundamental an- 
cillary disciplines taught in a dar al-hadith and a dar 
al-Kurán, Each madkhab had its own place of 
worship. Thus the building explicitly claimed univer- 
sal status. The long band of foundation text, in- 
scribed in letters a foot high, that unfolds, in defiance 
of Islamic custom, across its exterior façade, ad- 
vertises this claim for all to see. In size alone the 
building was unprecedented: an oblong of ca. 
105 X 44 X 49 m. The solemn festivities of its in- 
auguration in 630/1233 after six years of construction 
set the seal on its pre-eminent status among the 
‘madrasas of the Islamic world, whilst architecturally 
speaking, the monument is a triumph of technique. It 
is built according to a complex system of proportional 
relationships and modular nits, Both the ground 
plan—a modified four-ieds layout—and the eleva- 
tion were based on a grid of 10 and 30 Byzantine 
feet respectively. Thus the unit of measurement 
(one Byzantine foot = 31.23cm,) used for Hagia 
Sophia was still employed seven centuries later in the 
heart of the Islamic world, an astonishing tribute to 
the tenacity of Hellenistic influence in Muslim science, 
In addition to providing accommodation on two 
floors for a large staff and for some 300 students, 
the madrasa included a celebrated library (as did 
several Saldjük wadrasas in Marw), a kitchen, a 
hammám and a hospital. 

The original layout of the Mustansiriyya was in- 
creasingly obscured in later centuries by numerous 
modifications, but the study of a closely related 
building has clarified most of these problems, The 
building in question, the so-called “Abbasid palace”, 
isin all probability the Bishriyya madrasa of 653/1255. 





and seems—to judge by the manifold improvements 
of detail which it incorporates—to be the work of 
the same architect as was responsible for the Mustan- 
siriyya. The fragmentary state of this later building 
is all the more regrettable in view of the ambitious 
scale of what survives. 

The variety of forms attested by the few surviving 
llkhánid wadrasas suggests that no one type pre- 
dominated in this period. To judge by Timürid and 
Safawid buildings, it was the Madrasa-yi Imami 
(already discussed) and the custom-built madrasa 
added to the Friday Mosque of Isfahan from 768/ 
1366-7 that best expressed the officially approved 
layout of such buildings, the latter being a two-fiean 
courtyard structure, The madrasa of Diya? al-Din 
in. Yazd, otherwise known as the Zíndán-i Iskandar 
and datable to the 8th/z4th ceatury, is of substantial- 
ly lower quality than the two Isfahán madrasas; 
indeed, it is constructed of mud brick. Despite 
Subsequent modifications, enough survives of the 
original layout to suggest that the iwdns on two 
adjoining sides of the courtyard were complemented 
by another pair opposite. Apart from this, there is 
little observable regularity in the plan; its rooms are 
indiscriminately oblong or square, broad or narrow, 
multi-recessed or with unbroken walls, and are 
bundled together with outright carelessness. The 
Shamsiyya madrasa of ca. 766/1365, also in Yazd 
—indeed, the literary sources record the names of 
about a score of Bth/14th century madrasas built 
in that city—is an incomparably more soigné 
variation on the same theme, Here the design is 
tauter and fully integrated, each hall a mirror 
reflection of the other: the portal íedn announces 
the major axis, which continues without interruption 
until it terminates in the square mausoleum which 
adjoins the madrasa proper but projects well beyond 
it; and long lateral halls flank the portal fwén in 
a foretaste of Tímürid buildings at Kbárgird and 
Gaur Gah in Hardt. 

The Timürid period was unquestionably the golden 
age of the Iranian madrasa. Khurāsān and Trans- 
oxiana were the forcing-ground for new develop- 
ments, though competently-designed madrasas were 
also built in southern Iran, and features from that 
area are sometimes incorporated into the monu- 
ments of the north-east, like the bddgir [g.v. in 
Suppl] at Khargird. The four-ivdm type predomi- 
nated and was executed on a scale consistently more 
spacious than had earlier been the norm anywhere 
in Istam. This ambitious scale often generated com- 
parabiy ambitious decoration; the finer madrasas 
of the period yield nothing in the quality of their 
ornament to contemporary mosques, and occasion- 
ally even strike out in new directions, as in the 
murals with trees, streams and birds in the madrasa 
of Taman Agha at Kihsan (844/1440-1), Such was 
the prestige acquired by this kind of madrasa that 
it became the model for nearly all the notable ma- 
drasas erected in the Iranian world in subsequent 
centuries; numerous madrasas in Safawid Isfahin, 
Shaybinid Bukhird and even Mughal India, illustrate 
this dictum, 

Tt was in the Tinárid period, then, that the con- 
sonance between mosque and madrasa became so 
marked that there is little to distinguish them so far 
as external and internal facades are concerned. 
‘What goes on behind the facades, however, is very 
different in the two cases. Within the general format 
of the four-iedn plan, there was ample room for 
experiment in the placing of mosques, mausolea, 
lecture halls and residential accommodation. A side- 
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effect of the greatly expanded size of these founda- 
tions was that room could now be found for a wide 
range of ancillary units, such as libraries and AAdna- 
bàhs for example, and for differentiated summer and 
winter chambers, Sometimes—as at Ghudiduwan, 
Khārgird and in the Ulugh Beg madrasa at Bukhárà— 
the complex contained a mosque, and often a lecture- 
hall as well. Sometimes both units were mosques 
(as at Turbat-i Djim) or lecture hall. In other 
madrasas, such as that of Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 
dated 820-3/1417-22, the mosque extended the full 
length of the biðla side opposite the portal sen. 
By contrast, a trio of madrasas in the Mashhad 
shrine (Dü Dar, Parlid and Bala Sar) have the 
mosque situated in one of the courtyard dudns—in- 
deed, the Dù Dar madrasa even has a second mosque 
in a corner of the building. There was no general 
rule governing the siting of the mausoleum ia these 
royal Thmürid madrasas, but the examples of the 
Gawhar Shad and Sultan Husayn Baykara madrasas 
in Hardt, and that of Firdzshah at Turbat-i Diam, 
show that they could be the single dominant feature 
of the entire complex. Indeed, the fashion of the 
time firmly favoured the incorporation of mausolea 
into madrasas, and free-standing mausolea of high 
quality are exceptional. As a curiosity, the siting 
of a diminutive madrasa in the entrance complex of 
the Ziyaratgah Djami‘ is noteworthy. In smaller 
‘madrasas, such as those of Mashhad, the incorpora- 
tion of mosques and mausolea seriously over- 
balanced the ensemble and cut down tho space 
available for student cells. But these cases are some- 
what unusual, since the architects had to make do 
with a site which was already heavily built up and 
therefore had to sacrifice symmetry to expediency. 

The new emphasis on seale implied almost by 
definition a corresponding emphasis on external 
façades, Minarets arc used to mark the comers—e.g. 
the Ulugh Beg madrasa at Samarkand and numerous 
later examples such as the Miri ‘Arab madrasa at 
Bukhara, 942/1535-6; and the portal is now apt to 
be recessed and thus streamlined with the curtain 
walls of the façade rather than projecting from it. 
Sensitivity to the setting of the monument made it 
natural to group such buildings together, notably 
in the Rigistin at Samarkand (Ulugh Beg, Shir 
Dar and Tilla Kari madrasas) or the Lab-i Hawd 
complex at Bukhara. 

As in Ottoman times, again, there was a tendency 
for these very large madrasas, all endowed by royal 
patrons or high officials of state, to cluster together 
in the major cities. Thus the original plan conceived 
by Nizam al-Mulk, whereby madrasas would be 
built in large numbers but distributed evenly over 
a wide geographical area, was reversed. In Iran 
proper, Kum, Mashhad and Isfah3n account for 
nearly all the significant post-Ikhinid madvasas, 
while similar concentrations may be observed in 
Samarkand, Bukhird, Hardt and Khiwa. The latter 
city, with its quartet of highly traditional madrasas 
erected between 1810 and 1910 (Pahlawàn Mabmüd, 
allah Kull Khin, Amin Khén and Islám Khvadia) 
shows how fossilised the TimOrid manner had 
become. 

A more appropriate envoi to the madrasa, however, 
is provided by the buildings of Safawid Isfahan. 
Several madrasas of medium size were erected there 
in the course of the rrth/r7th century, such as the 
Madrasa-yi Nadda KG8ik, built in 1058/1648 by 
the grandmother of Shah ‘Abbas 11 and with ac- 
commodation for 67 students, the Madrasa-yi 
Sadr, and those of Mulla ‘Abd Allah (1088/1677) 
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and Kasangarān (1104/1693). But these are only 
of secondary interest when set beside the two 
madrasas, which flank the great dome chamber of 
the Masdiid-i Sháh, let alone the great Madrasa-yi 
Madar-i Shab (1118-26/1706-14). The two madvasas 
in the Masdjid-i Shah are longitudinally conceived, 
and with their miniature garden courtyards make 
2 delightfully bijou impression; and they exploit 
the available space to the full for student cells. The 
Madrasa-yi MAdar-i Shab, sited in an originally 
idyllic environment fronting the Cahdr Bagh, injects 
a new dynamism into the traditional four-iedn 
layout by means of a large extra dome chamber in 
each of the diagonals, and the cells, too, are unusual 
in their tripactite division: a vestibule and a terminal 
recess bracket the cell itsell, The main prayer 
chamber here is not easily distinguishable from that 
of the Masdjid-i Shih, and the continued intermin- 
sling of the two forms in Iran is attested by several 
joint foundations in Kádjàr times. 

Although dependence on Andalusia is a constant 
oi Maghribi architecture, little trace of Spanish 
influence can be detected in the ground plans of 
the local madrasas. Indeed, since the madrasa 
movement was primarily an eastern Iranian one 
which by degrees moved westwards, it would be 
only logical ta assume that in this particular genre 
of building it was atypically the Maghrib that 
infiuenced Andalusia, The only surviving. physical 
evidence of the Andalusian madvasa confirms this 
supposition. This is the structure built by the 
Nagrid monarch Yasut I in 70/1349, sc. in the golden 
age of the Marinid madrasa, Though largely de- 
molished in the 18th century, the prayer hall was 
exeavated and restored from 1893 onwards; it 
has nothing to differentiate it from its Mariuid 
contemporaries in Morocco. Of the madrasas built 
by the Almohad ruler Ya'küb al-Mansür (s8o-95] 
1184-99) in Spain as elsewhere in his dominions, 
nothing survives, nor is there any record of further 
Nasrid madrasas, so the question of reciprocal in- 
fluences between Andalusia and the Maghrib in 
this genre cannot be regarded as finally setiled. 
Valuable as this literary evidence is, its very paucity 
is instructive, for ii suggests the virtual absence of 
one of the major Islamic building types ín Muslim 
Spain. Yet that area was unquestionably the fore- 
most centre of Islamic art west of Egypt. In fact, 
however, this dearth can easily be explained. By 
the time that the madrasa had established itself 
in the eastern Islamic world, the great days of the 
Cordovan caliphate were long over, and the fate 
of Muslim Spain sealed. The cities of the north, 
Toledo, and even Cordova itself, had been lost. 
With the splendid exception of the Alhambra, sig- 
nificantly a secular rather than a religious monument, 
little architecture of note was erected in the Iberian 
peninsula in the last three centuries of the Muslim 
presence there. 

Although, as already noted, the madrasa genre 
is first recorded in the eastern Islamic world in the 
late srd[oth century, it was not for another 150 years 
and more that the full weight of official backing 
had resulted in madrasas being erected in most 
major towns of the area. Theoretically, the fashion 
could have spread to the Maghrib around that time, 
Vet it is doubtful whether the Almoravids had at 
their disposal the necessary administrative expertise 
to launch and execute a programme comparable to 
that of Nizam al-Mulk. [t seems that the Maghrib 
in any case produced only a tithe of the buildings 
erected in Iran during the same period, and in the 
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context of such limited building, madrasas would 
obviously have claimed less priority than mosques, 
Moreover, the Almoravids—as their name itself 
indicates—were noted primarily for building ribits 
[gv]. Not only is there no mention of their building 
madrasas; it seems, rather, that it was precisely 
in these ribdis that some of the teaching functions 
later performed by the madrasa were carried out, 
The consonance of plan between the two institutions 
leaps to the eye. Moreover, the carly and marked 
association of the madrasa with the Shāfi'i madhhab, 
and to an only slighter lesser extent with the Hanafi 
and Hanball ones, would perhaps not immediately 
have struck a chord in the predominantly Malik? 
Maghrib. Ironically enough, the first recorded 
madrasa. (in late srd[gth century Nishápür) was ia 
fact Malikf, but in subsequent centuries that madhhab 
noticeably lagged behind the others in the number 
‘of madrasas allotted to it, It is perhaps relevant 
that the religious message preached by [bn Tamart, 
the ideological founder of the Almohad dynasty, 
was disseminated in mosques rather than in special 
educational institutions. Hostile as he was to the 
prevailing orthodoxy of his time, it is not surprising 
that he did not use the madrasa as an instrument 
for his preaching, since that institution was itself the 
very emblem of orthodoxy by his time, Finally, 
one may perhaps adduce the generally conservatism 
of Maghribi society es a reason for the late spread 
of the madrasa movement to this area. 

Thus the fashion for building madrasas probably 
reached the Maghrib late—too late, for example, 
to make an impact on Andalusia. The references to 
the late 6th/x2th century madrasas built by the 
Almohad ruler al-Mansür are somewhat unspecific— 
indeed, the statement of Ibn Said that there was 
no madrasa in 7th/x3th century Spain partially 
contradicts them—and the first securely dated 
madrasa in the Maghrib, the Shammåiyya, was built 
in Tunis by the Hafgid Aba Zakariyya? in 647/1249, 
and within a decade was followed by the Ma‘ridiyya 
madrasa built by his widow. Neither has survived, 
and thus the Saffirin madrasa in Fas, founded by 
the Marinid sultan Aba Yasuf in 67o/sz71, is the 
earliest Maghrib example to survive. Its location 
may be seen as prophetic, since for some reason 
the institution of the madrasa took deepest root in 
Morocco, and specifically in Fas, where most of 
the round dozen Maghrib! madrasas predating 1700 
are situated. Moreover, the majority of these madra- 
sas are the work of the Marinid sultans and were 
erected between 67ofrz7t and 757/1356. Several 
Algerian madrasas belong to the same group, This 
sudden efflorescence of a building type which had 
hitherto been virtually unknown in the area demands 
some explanation. Perhaps the answer lies in the 
fact that the Marinids, unlike their more illustrious. 
predecessors the Almoravids and Almohads, were 
not swept to power by a wave of religious fervour. 
Their uncomfortable consciousness of this deficiency 
may bave led them to make restitution of a kind. 
by providing the patronage for religious buildings. 
Madrasas fitted the bill admirably. They were much 
less expensive than mosques, a very relevant factor 
since the Marinid empire was much smaller than that 
of their predecessors. Marinid mosques would have 
suffered by comparison with those of the Almohads; 
Marinid madvasas, being effectively a new genre, 
were safer from such unwelcome comparisons. 
Moreover, they underlined the orthodoxy of their 
patrons and thus provided a counterweight not only 
to Shi‘ism and to the Almohad movement but also 














to the increasingly popular Süfism. Indeed, a crucial 
epigraphic document indicates that the Marinid 
sultans were actuated by motives which had much 
in common with those of Nizdm al-Mulk over two 
centuries earlier. The very first surviving madrasa 
in Morocco, the Saífária madrasa in Fs (670[1271) 
mentions in its foundation inscription the need to 
resurrect the forgotten religious sciences, a clear 
attack on Almohad heterodoxy: 

"Praise be to God, Master of the Two Worlds! 
Who exalts the status of men of learning, Who 
recompenses with a generous hand those who devote 
themselves to acts of piety; Who by means of ma- 
drasas revives the vanished traces of fikh and of 
religion, using as His instrument those of His good 
servants whom He has specially singled out for His 
guidance and ennobled by His solicitude and by 
His care..." Finally, the desire to make Fas an 
intellectual centre—the sultans Abu "I-Hasan and 
Aba ‘“Iniin both prided themselves on being men of 
learning—may help to explain not only the con- 
centration of madrasas in that city during the 
Marinid period but also the endowment of several 
madrasas with fine libraries in the 7th/13th and 8th/ 
14th centuries (Saffarin, Fis; BO‘Indniyya, Fas). 

These madrasas all obey a well-defined schema. 
Their dimensions are smaller than those of any 
other groups of madrasas elsewhere in the Islamic 
world, ranging fiom 35 x 36m. (115 x 238 ft.) 
to 14 X 14.5 m. (46 x 47.5 ft.). Perhaps their exclu- 
sive use by a single magihab made larger buildings 
‘unnecessary. Around a central courtyard are grouped 
on the ground floor a mosque, galleries facing each 
other along the lateral axis and an entrance vestibule 
which is frequently open onto the courtyard along 
its entire length. Unlike the universal practice else- 
where in the Islamic world, the courtyard facades 
of these various halls are not marked by colonnades 
or ïwäns but are fenced off by an unbroken surface 
of wooden panels. On the first floor, a narrow gallery 
overlooking the courtyard gives on to the cells in 
which the students lived; sometimes in the earlier 
madrasas these cells are also ranged behind the 
galleries on the ground floor. 

No madrasas with facilities for all four madhhabs 
incorporated into their ground plans are known in 
the Maghrib. One legal school—the Malikt—main- 
tained a virtually unchallenged dominion over the 
Maghrib throughout the mediaeval period. Perhaps 
this exclusiveness, which made it unnecessary for 
architects to provide separate teaching areas reserved 
for other madkhabs, was the factor which kept the 
madrasas of this area small. 

‘This diminutive size gives such buildings an essen- 
tially human scale which well expresses the informal- 
ity of teaching in the mediaeval Islamic world. 
They are made even more inward-looking and 
cloistered by the downward pitch of their roofs as 
seen from the courtyard, Yet the organisation 
of space within the building is by turns ingenious 
and dramatic. On the first floor the needs of circula- 
tion and accommodation are admirably dovetailed; 
the corridor which encircles the courtyard and gives 
access both to individual cells and to the corner 
staircases is kept so narrow that two people can 
‘barely squeeze past each other in it. This frees 
extra space for accommodation. At the same time, 
it is no mere walkway but has some aesthetic dis- 
tinction, The openings at regular intervals along 
its shaded length allow the viewer to catch partial 
glimpes of a courtyard bathed in sunlight. Most 
Moroccan madrasas have a central pool with a 
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fountain. Given the somewhat cramped dimensions 
of these courtyards, the presence of rippling water 
sets space into motion to a degree that would not 
be possible in larger expanses. This introduction 
of nature into the ordered, man-made world of 
architecture is typically Islamic. These fountains 
serve a further, more directly scenic, function too. 
For anyone within the halls bordering on the court- 
yard, the view into that courtyard is firmly directed 
by the act that the only entrance to these halls is a 
single arch. On the major axes of the madrasa this 
arch frames the fountain, which thus becomes the 
centrepiece of a carefully calculated composition. 

Most Moroccan madrasas were produced either 
under the Marinids in the Bth/14th century or under 
the Sadian or Filall sultans in the 11th/17th ceatury.. 
Since these two periods also saw a much greater 
production of mosques and mausolea than other 
periods, it is unlikely that the building campaigns 
of the two periods in question themselves constitute 
evidence that a specific penchant for madrasas can 
be attributed to the patrons of the time. But the 
political background outlined above provides the 
missing explanation. Given the role of the madrasa 
in training the politically influential Maliki “eama® 
it is not surprising that the patrons of these buildings 
—when their names are recorded—should include 
the sultans themselves (c.g. the Bà *Inàniyya madra- 
sas in Fås, Salé, Meknès and Algiers) and their 
high officials, and that they should bave been 
lavishly endowed, as their luxurious decoration 
indicates, 

More often, however, their names reflect their 
relative size (al-Kubrd, “the greater", or al-Sughra, 
“the lesser); their location in a quarter dedicated to 
a certain trade (al-CAffárin, "the perfumers, or as in 
Fás and Meknés, a/-Soffirin, "the metalworkers"], 
and occasionally even those who taught there (al- 
Misbahiyya is named after its first professor, Misbab 
b. Abd Allāh al-Yalsüti) or the subjects in which 
the madrasa specialised (thus the Sbatiyyin madrasa 
derives its name from the study of the methods of 
reading the Kur’an). Like so much religious archi- 
tecture in Islam, these madrasas are often sited in 
the midst of bazaars—though there seems to be no 
connection between the presence of a madrasa in a 
particular quarter of the bazaar area and its endow- 
ment, Thus, while certain trades or crafts might 
singly or in concert put up the money for a mosque, 
the foundation of madrasas seems to have been 
the result of official patronage. 

That the teaching function of these madrasas 
was paramount is suggested by the almost total 
absence of the patron's tomb in them. One may 
note as exceptions the case of the 18th century 
Sulaymámiyya madrasa in Tunis, founded by one 
‘All Pasha and containing the tomb of his son 
Sulayman and earlier the case of the vizier Ibn 
Tafragin who was buried in the madrasa he had 
founded in 765/1364. Buth this official had signifi- 
cantly enough spent some time in Egypt, where 
this practice was widespread. 

Such oriental influences, though rare, are of 
crucial importance. A later Tunisian madrasa, the 
Muntasiriyya (837-40/t434-7) again demonstrates 
Egyptian intluence in the unusual feature of a 
rectangular basticn or salient placed in the middle 
of each of the courtyard façades. These projections 
do duty as portals to significant parts of the building 
and are thus explicable as interpretations—though 
in a different idiom—of the fwdns in cruciform 
disposition found in madrasas further east. The 








lateral lecture halls of the Bi *Inàniyya madrasa 
in Fás also seem to be a local interpretation of the. 
dwán scheme. Yet another derivation from eastern 
models may be the use of the madrasa as one element 
in a larger complex. A typical example of this 
fashion is the madyasa built in Tlemcen in ca. 754/ 
1354 by Sultan Aba SInan in association with the 
mosque, tomb and zdwiya of SIdI al-Halwi, or the 
mosque, tomb and wadrasa of Sidi Ibráhlm built 
in flem*en by the Zayánid Abü Hammü II The 
Sahridj madvasa in Fas (72t-3/1321-3) is situated 
right next to the mosque of the Andalusians; but 
as if this juxtaposition were not enough, it was by 
750r35o given dependencies significantly larger 
than itself. These included a now-vanished guest 
house, the Dar Abi Habasa with 2r rooms, a large 
ablutions hall and—most important of all—another 
madrasa, that of al-Sba‘iyyin, which still survives. 
‘This latter phenomenon of paired madvasas linked 
‘by a passage cannot but recall the Salibiyya complex 
in Cairo, Also relevant in this connection was the 
Kadima madrasa built by Ab@ Hammé I in Tlemcen 
in co. 720/1310 for two pious brothers, for it comprised. 
two halls, each with a house attached. Thus it seems 
that the principle of separate premises for separate. 
courses was accepted even when there was no 
question of different madihats being accommodated. 
within a single building. For all their strong local 
character, then, these Maghribt madrasas attest the 
strength of eastern Islamic influences in this genre 
of building. 

In many cases, the connection between @ mosque 
and a madrasa is so close that the obvious conclusion 
to draw is that the mosque served inter alia as the 
oratory for the madrasa (e.g. the Walad al-Imim 
mosque, Tlomcen, erected in ca. 719/1310 next to 
the Kadima madrasa). Conversely, the oratory of 
many a Maghribi madrasa served as the mosque for 
the quarter where it was built. Accordingly, many 
of these madrasas have minarets, and one even 
has a minbar, thereby qualifying it to be a diami‘, 
It has even been suggested that the madrasa, by 
dint of becoming the most typical and widespread 
structure of the Jater mediaeval Maghrib, began in 
its turn to influence the layout of the mosque itself, 
specifically in its preerence for square rather than 
rectangular courtyards, shallow rather than deep 
prayer halls and monumental portals on the major 
axis of the building. Something of the same process 
has beea noted in Mamlük Egypt, where the cruci- 
form plan developed in the madrasa was subsequently 
adopted quite widely for mosques. 

Although the casual visitor to these Moroccan 
madrasas is apt to believe, after walking around 
half a dozen of them, that they follow a standard 
pattern, such an impression is quickly modified 
on closer examination, Their layouts suggest that 
while the architects in question had a firm grasp 
of the essential constituent elements of a madrasa, 
they were unable to impose a preconceived solution 
on the sites allotted to them. These madrasas are 
located within an extremely cluttered urban setting, 
and so they commonly betray the various shifts 
of their designers to make the most of a difficult 
site, In these circumstances, it would be idle to 
expect to find a model which was more or less faith- 
fully copied, or even a consistent, rational develop- 
ment of plan in these madrasas, Even so, all the 
Moroccan buildings of the genre share an emphasis. 
on interior rather than exterior fagades ia that they 
focus on a central courtyard; and their decoration 
is extraordinarily consistent in medium and orna- 
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mental repertoire alike. In these respects, then, it 
is justifiable to point to their marked generic similar- 
ity, which easily asserts itself over such contingent 
factors as site and size. Moreover, most of the Mo- 
roccan madrasas were erected—as noted above—in 
less than a century, from 670/127: to 757/1356, a 
period which also encompasses the surviving work 
in Algeria and Spain. 

Extemally, their most striking characteristic is 
a negative one: they lack a monumental facade, 
This is no novelty in Islamic architecture, but it is a 
feature which recurs so consistently in these buildings 
that it seems justified to regard it as a deliberate 
principle. The only exception is itself so consistent 
that it proves the rule: virtually every madrasa 
has an elaborate portal, usually a densely carved 
overhang or hood on brackets, a kind of awning 
executed in wood. By its marked projection—some- 
times as much as two metres—and its commanding 
height above the bustle of the street, it signals 
the entrance of the madrasa from a distance, The 
tortuous alleyways of these Moroccan towns would 
discourage any more marked emphasis on the façade; 
there is simply no point of vantage from which 4 
general view of the building could be enjoyed. In 
addition, one or two madrasas have a porch in front 
of the main entrance (e.g. the BO ‘“Indniyya, Fas, 
where the vault is crowned by a pyramidal roof). 
This is more in the nature of the Zahdr-si of eastern 
Islamic bazars than a monumental enclosed con- 
struction like the porch of mediaeval parish church, 
for it is simply a vault or dome spanning the street 
and supported by the walls which define that street. 
Most of these madrasas abutted on to the principal 
streets of the town, streets that were nonetheless 
so narrow that even a slightly projecting porch would 
have created an obstacle to traffic. 

In common with contemporary local domestic 
architecture, these madrasas nearly always contain 
à bent entrance, partly to ensure that the interior 
of the building is sundered from the outside world— 
a matter of noise as well as proximity. Corridors 
leading off the entrance passage from left to right 
respectively give access to the latrine area and a 
staircase leading to the upper storey (‘Attirin and 
Misbabiyya madrasas, Pas), though other locations 
for the latrines do occur. The standard practice is to 
provide a series of cubicles around a subsidiary 
courtyard with a central fountain. This latter feature 
means that the arca can serve for ablutions as well, 
aud it is doubly proper therefore that it should be 
physically separated from the rest of the madrasa, 

Several madrasas have minarets (Saffarin, Pas; 
madrasa of Fas al-Djadid; Bù “Indniyya, Fas) and 
this may serve as a reminder that the iastitution 
viten served as an independent place of prayer. 
Often enough it was located very close to a mosque 
so that there was no need for a separate minaret. 
Indeed, the interplay between mosque and madrasa 
was close and continuous. Just as the madrasa 
functioned as an oratory, so too did the mosque 
function as a place of teaching. This is especially 
relevant when it is remembered that most Moroccan 
madrasas are in Fàs, which boasted in the Kara- 
wiyyin mosque (2. the foremost centre of learning 
in the western Maghrib. Lectures in the Karawiyyin 
would therefore supplement the teaching of the 
madrasas. Indeed, in some sense the madrasas acted 
as an overflow facility for the earlier and more 
prestiguous institution. This was clearly part of the 
function of the Misbahiyya madrasa, which was 
situated very close to the Karawiyyin and whose 











students, mostly drawn from southern Morocco 
until recently, were enrolled in studies in the mosque. 
The Sabrldj and Sbi*yyin wadrasas illustrate the. 
same phenomenon. Similarly, most Tunisian madra- 
sas are found in Tunis itself, where the students 
could benefit from the teaching offered in the other 
great Maghribi untversity-mosque, the Zaytüna. 
To concentrate the teaching function in a single 
urban centre in this way obviously made good sense 
from the economic point of view, and it meant also 
—since in both cases the centre in question was also 
the capital city—that the educational activity 
of mosque and madrasa alike would be directly 
under the eye of the sovereign. Once again, then, the 
inherently political nature of the madrasa asserts 
itself. 

In view of the diminutive size of these Maghribi 
madrasas vis-a-vis equivalent institutions further 
east in the Islamic world, the emphasis laid on the 
prayer hall—which functioned concurrently as a 
lecture hall, as indeed did many mosques outside 
the regular hours of prayer—is noticeable, and is 
especially relevant in the context of the preceding 
remarks, It seems, in short, that these madrasas 
functioned quite widely as neighbourhood mosques. 
The case of the Bü ‘Indniyya madrasa in Fis, though 
admittedly exceptional, offers supporting evidence 
for this theory. It is placed midway between the 
old city, clustered around the Karawiyyin mosque, 
and the new foundation of Fas al-Djadid, which 
at that time (751/1350) had not yet been given a 
Friday mosque. Thus the minaret of the Bü Indolyya 
could pass on the adidn given in the Karawiyyin 
mosque which was too far away to be audible in 
Fis al-Djadtd, and the Friday prayer could according- 
ly begin there at tbe ordained hour. The foundation. 
inscription of the Ba Indniyys madrasa (originally 
named al-Mutawakkiliyya after one of the titles 
ofits founder) specifically states that the building has 
the advantage of serving as a didmi®. This madrasa 
has many of the appurtenances normally reserved 
for Friday mosques—a mindar, a mahsiira, a mor- 
tuary and a Kur'án school, plus a unique external 
clock with a set of songs presumably intended to 
mark the divisions of the daily prayers. It even has a 
subsidiary entrance to the rear of the building, as 
well as an unusual division of the main entrance 
into two sections, one of which is intended for those 
with bare feet and is accordingly provided with a 
treshold of running water. The same idea is applied 
within the building, for a water-channel runs laterally 
across the facade of the prayer hal! and is crossed 
by a slab of marble at each side. The building is 
raised above the level of the bazaar and is reached 
by a staircase provided with beaches; but its roots 
in everyday life are aptly emphasised by the shops 
which line its main façade. It is precisely in its 
flexibility and in its multiple functions that the Bü 
*Inániyya madrasa epproximates most closely not 
to other madrasas but to the classical type of mediae- 
val Friday mosque, as much a community centre as 
a place of worship. 

Although the Bü *Inàniyya madrasa is unique 
in the Maghrib in its comprehensive range of func- 
tions, it is typical in that it is a royal foundation. 
In this particular case the ruler bore not only the 
expense of building but also financed the provision 
of water and endowed the salaries of the staff, the 
board and other expenses of the students and the 
upkeep of the building by making over to the 
institution a formidable list of properties. 

Various methods are emploved to emphasise 
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the role of the prayer hall in the Maghribl madrasas, 
It was the constant concern of the architects to give 
this hall pride of place in the overall layout, and the 
majority of them achieved that aim by means of 
axiality. Sometimes, as in the Sabridj and Bà 
‘“Indniyya madrasas, Fis, the entrance, courtyard 
and mosque were all disposed on the major chord 
of the building, and in the former case even the 
elongated rectangular pool played a spatial role. 
More often, the exigencies of the site and the pi 
dilection for a bent entrance meant that this axial 
emphasis could assert itself only at the entrance to 
the courtyard (al-Ubbād madrasa, Tlemcen; Miş- 
babiyya madrasa, Fas). So firmly did this axial 
arrangement establish itself that it was even main- 
tained when it ran counter to the correct orientation 
of the prayer chamber, as in the "Altárin madrasa, 
Fis, where in order to mark the bibla accurately, 
the mihrab has to be placed to the right of the 
entrance instead of opposite it as the internal logic 
of the layout demands. 

The placing of the chambers for students varies 
quite markedly. In the earlier madrasas, all the 
living accommodation was confined to the ground 
floor (Saffarin madrasa; madrasa of Fàs al-Djadid). 
In the following decades, it continued to be standard 
practice for the more commodious madrasas to 
provide, in addition to the main accommodation 
first-floor level, at least some student accommoda- 
tion on the ground floor, It is here that the ornate 
wooden lattice-work sereens known as wagkrabiy yas 
come into their own. Placed between the arcades 
or other openings of the court, they close off from 
the public gaze the sections of the madrasa which 
serve for student accommodation, The bleakness 
of the latter arca is therefore masked by a lavish 
exterior. Symbolically enough it is only the outer, 
namely courtyard, face of these masirabiyyas 
that is richly carved; the inner face is plain as 
perhaps befits the sparse facilities offered to the 
students, Between these screens and the cells runs 
a corridor, for all the world like the cloister of some 
mediaeval western monastery. These screens continue 
on the upper storeys where their principal function 
is obviously to decorate the interior façade rather 
than to seal off the student cells, Sometimes the 
Corridors or galleries are located only along the 
lateral walls of the courtyard (‘Attarin madrasa, 
Fis; Taza madraca), but they often extend to three 
sides, especially in the later examples of the genre, 
and there is even an isolated case of a madrasa with 
student cells arranged unevenly but on all four sides 
of the ground floor (Sabin madrasa, Fs), The extra 
height required for a suitably imposing prayer 
hall meant that there was frequently no room for 
student cells above it, and there is even a case of a 
prayer and assembly hall located on the first floor 
(Migbabiyya, Fas). 

Nothing testifies more forcibly to the inadequate 
Publication of these buildings than the widely 
divergent figures given for the number of student 
cells which they contain, Often enough these statistics 
are confused with the number of students which the 
madrasa could accommodate. This figure is in itself 
wide open to discussion. According to some estimates, 
a typical cell can hold as many as seven or eight 
students. However, this is clearly an inaccurate 
guide for rooms at the smaller end of the scale; 
indeed, cells measuring no more than 1.50 x 2m. 
are quite frequently encountered and it would 
clearly be difficult to accommodate more than 
One or at the most two persons in such a room. 
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That many celis were intended to house only à 
Single oceupant is clearly indicated by the custom 
that the student "paid" for his room by buying 
the key for it from his predecessor. Besides, in many 
cells the floor space was reserved for living as distinct 
from sleeping accommodation—a feature which will 
be discussed in more detail shortly. Within a given 
madrasa, moreover the size and layout of individual 
cells will often fluctuate quite markedly. This is 
especially apt to occur when the madrasa has walls 
built at acute angles because of the spatial con- 
straints of the site, While windowless cells are 
known, it was standard practice to provide tiny 
windows, often with metalwork grilles, opening 
on to the corridor, the main courtyard, a subsidiary 
courtyard (especially in post-Marinid madrasas), or 
even—though rarely—on to the street. 

The spartan fittings of these cells do suggest that 
the provision of maximum sleeping space was a 
priority of the designer. There was no bedding to 
clutter up valuable space. Students slept under a 
blanket on a mat. Often projecting shelves below 
the ceiling function as bunk beds; they are reached 
‘by wooden bars mortared diagonally across the 
corners of the rooms so as to form a simple ladder. 
Sometimes a small table is provided—the students 
were, after all, issued with paper, pen and ink. 
‘A narrow slot beside the door permitted the daily 
ration of flat bread to be distributed with maximum 
speed. Since that ration was fixed at one piece per 
student, the amount of bread set aside per day for 
the madrasa provides the necessary clue in calculating 
the maximum occupancy for which the building was 
designed. This quantity of bread was made available 
daily, according to the requirements of the wakf 
which financed the institution, irrespective of 
whether the building was fully occupied or not; 
in practice, therefore, it often happened that at least 
some students would have extra rations. 

The largest of the mediaeval madrasas in Morocco 
is the Misbahiyya, for which a tally of rr7 rooms 
has been proposed, with 25 on the ground floor 
alone and the balance in the two upper storeys. 
A twostorey design is commoner, however, and 
therefore the ‘Attārin madrasa, in which Bel counted 
34 cells, or the Bü “Ināniyya madrasa, whose capacity 
has been estimated at roo students, are more re- 
presentative. These are large numbers for buildings 
designed on such an intimate scale, especially when 
it is remembered that the prayer hall of such a 
madrasa could serve as the masdjid not only for 
the students and staff but also for the people of 
the area, It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
students lived a hard life—trequently cold, cramped 
and underfed. 

With the fall of the Marinids, the golden age of 
the Maghribt madrasa was over, Not only are there 
comparatively few surviving madrasas of later date, 
but the majority of them are either attached to 
mosques or shrines, and dominated by them, or 
they are intrinsically of very little interest (Rabat, 
Ceuta, Tangiers and Ksar el Kebir/Alcazarquivir). 
Only two deserve closer inspection—the Ben Yisuf 
or Yüsutiyya madrasa in Marrakesh, dating to 
972/1564-5, and the Sharrüin madrosa in Fis, 
dating to 1081/1670, both royal foundations. Their 
interest lies in their plans rather than in their 
decoration or structural techniques, for in these 
latter respects they are disappointingly derivative. 

Although the Ben Yüsuf madrasa is traditionally 
believed to have a plan based on that of the Marinid 
madrasa whose site it occupies, it has a degree of 
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integration and symmetry foreign to its predecessors, 

Externally, it forms an almost perfect square but 
for tbe projecting polygonal mibràb. The internal 
disposition is admirable in its clarity and economy. 
Broadly speaking, the arrangement is tripartite, 
with a large porticoed courtyard—containing 
‘substantial poc! instead of the usual fountain —acting 
as the focus of the design and the student cells 
relegated to the flanking tracts. The oratory, placed 
as usual along the main axis, is also divided into 
three parts, a device already encountered in Marinid 
madrasas. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
is novel; for instead of lining a long corridor they 
are clustered symmetrically in sixes or sevens 
around a series of seven small courtyards or duseayras. 
‘These are accessible via a cloisterlike corridor 
which encloses the courtyard on three sides and also 
leads into the patio for ablutions. A similar arrange- 
ment is followed on the first floor, so that the madrasa 
contains about a buadred rooms. 

A comparable lucidity of planning informs the 
‘Sharraqin madresa. Here too the polygonal mikrab 
projects forcibly, breaking the even tenor of the 
Perimeter wall. This wall is stepped in three places 
but is otherwise straight. Exceptionally, three 
Separate entrances give access to the corridors 
which debouch into the courtyard. Each of the 
three lesser courtyard façades is broken by three 
bays, and the whole elevation rises to an unprece- 
dented three stories. Student cells, mostly arranged 
around somewhat noisome dutrayras more like pits 
than courtyards, occupy three of the four sides 
‘on the ground floor; traditionally, students from 
various parts of the country—the Tafilalt, the Rif 
and eastern Morocco—congregate around the 
appropriate duwayra so that each courtyard be- 
‘comes in some sense a local microcosm, The oratory 
cn the fourth side is similar to that of the Ben Yüsuf 
madrasa, Despite the proximity of the building to 
the Karawiyyin, the mikrdb is seriously out of true, 
facing as it does the north-east. The high walls, 
cramped courtyard and blank spaces of the building 
give it a somewhat oppressive atmosphere, Its 
history does not belie this impression, for the madrasa 
was erected on the site of a Marlnid foundation, the 
Madrasa al-Labbadin, which Mawláy al-Rashid had 
ordered to be demolished because its students had 
brought women there and given themselves over to 
debauch. Despite the radial symmetry of its plan, 
the building falls far below Marinid standards so 
far as its decoration is concerned. The large capacity 
of these two later madrasas and their eminently 
logical layout put them in a category of their own 
among Morocean madrasas and make them a worthy 
coda to a distinguished tradition. 
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MADRID. [Sce wAprsiz]. 

MADURA, an island north of East Java, 
separated from Java by a narrow strait ín the north 
of Surabaya; it is 2,113 5q. miles in area, and has 
2,385,300 inhabitants, among them 2,378,057 Mus- 
lims (z971). It is divided into four kabwpotens 
(regencies): Pamekasan, Sampang, Sumenep (Sunge- 
nep) and Bangkalan, all of them being districts 
in the Indonesian province of East Java. 

In the course of history, many of the Madurese 
settled in adjacent areas of East Java, or participated 
in the government-sponsored transmigration pro- 
gramme to other islands. The Madurese language is 
spoken as “native” idiom by approximately 9 million 
people. It knows different styles according to the 
status of the speaking and the addressed person, but 
the differences are not so great as in Javanese, 
Balinese, or Sundanese. The traditional literature is 
written in a mixture of Madurese and Javanese, due 
to the strong influence Javanese culture and language 
have exercised on Madura, The customs of the 
Madurese, too, are similar to the Javanese, although 
they seem to be less refined. 

Geologically, Madura is related to North Java, 
consisting of the same limestone rocks as the hill 
range around Surabaya and Rembang. Fauna and 
flora, too, are similar to East Java, but the soil is 
much less fertile. Of great economic importance is 
the breeding of domestic animals, especially cattle, 
which at the same time gives provision to the most 
popular sport, ie. bull racing, which originally may 
have been connected with the annual division of the 
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saahs, or rice-fields. Another source of income is 
fishing and trading. As skilled sailors and shipmakers, 
the Madurese have developed their own type of 
vessels (perahu Madura). 

Islam is the religion te which the Madurese ge- 
nerally adhere, but as in other Indonesian societies, 
adat law still exercises its influence. In pre-Islamic 
times, Madura was divided into two main parts: 
Western Madura with traditionally close relations 
to Surabaya, and Eastern Madura with Sumenep as 
its most important centre. The ruler of Sumenep is 
said to have played an active role in the transition 
period between the kingdoms of Singasari and 
Majapahit which was characterised by the turbu- 
lences caused by Kubilay Khan's military plans. In 
both East and West Madura the ruling families 
are said to have had matrimonial relations with 
the court of Majapahit, Thus the first (legendary) 
ruler of Sampang, Lembu Peteng, is described as 
a son of the Majapahit king Bra Vijaya and the 
famous “princess of Campa" who confessed Islam, 
‘One of his grandsons, according to tradition, was 
the later Sunan Giri, one of the “nine wlis” (wali 
songo) who spread Islam in Java. In Sumenep, a cer- 
tain adipati Kangduruhan, presumably a son of the 
first Muslim ruler of Demak, Raden Patah (d. r518), 
played a role during the second and third quarters 
of the z6th century. These were probably the first 
Muslim rulers in Madura. After the final fall of 
Majapahit in 15327, Sumenep participated in fighting 
the still “heathen” kingdoms in the eastern corner 
of Java which were supported by the Balinese king 
of Gelgel (Klungkung). The court oi Aros Baya 
(Bangkalan) embraced Islam in 1528, and the crown 
prince and later ruler, panembahan Lemah Duwur, 
tried to keep peaceful relations with Demak. Later 
hħe married a daugħter of Adi Vijaya, the suiján 
of Pajang (1548-52), and matrimonial relations 
with the Javanese sulyans continued to exist after 
Pajang was succeeded by Mataram (1589). Descen- 
dants of (West-) Madurese nobility were influen- 
tial in Mataram, especially in the r7th and x8th 
centuries, The relationship between Sumenep and 
Mataram, however, was less fortunate: after the 
whole of Madura was conquered by the army of 
Sultin Agung in 1624, the ruling family of Sumenep 
was extinguished. A Javanese prince, Angga Dipa 
(from Jepara?} became governor, residing in Sume- 
nep. 

After 1670, the situation in Madura became turbu- 
lent again. After the defeat of Makassar (g.0.] by 
the Dutch admiral C. Speelman in 1667 and 1669, part 
of the Makassarese nobility and their soldiers fled 
to Madura and other areas in North Java to earn 
their livelihood as pirates. In 1670, raden Truna 
Jaya, a descendant of the last ruler in West Madura, 
was allowed by the susuAunan of Mataram, Amengku 
Rat I (1646-77), to reside in Madura, which he soon 
got under his control. For different reasons, not all 
of them being quite clear, Truna Jaya, who was 
spiritually supported by the Sunan Giri, joined the 
Makassarese pirates against the Dutch East India 
Company (Vereenigde Oost-indische Compagnie, 
V.O.C.) and their ally, the susuhunan. After having 
destroyed most of tbe North Javanese ports (except 
Jepara) and appeased the Makassarese in 1676, 
Truna Jaya turned to the interior of Java with his 
forces, which included part of the Makassarese 
nobility. In 1677 he lost Surabaya after it was 
attacked by Speelman and Mataram troups, and 
he established new headquarters in the old royal 
town of Kediri in East Java. In the same year he 








sacked the kraton (palace) of the susuhunan, After 
the old susuhunan’s death, his son Amengku Rat II 
(x677-x703) took stern measures against his former 
protégé Truna Jaya and attacked Kediri. Truna 
Jaya escaped, but finally, at the end of 1679, he 
"was taken prisoner and a few days later killed by 
the susuhunan, 

After 1685, the V.O.C. virtually ruled over East 
Madura; this was legalised by Mataram ia 1705, and 
jn 1743 the V.O.C. extended its suzerainty over the 
whole island, Having old grudges against Sultan 
Agung and the house of Mataram, the Madurese 
were in favour of Mataram's being divided in 1755. 
in the “Javanese War” of 1825-30, they sided with 
pangerang Dipa Negara. This led to a limitation of 
the loca! rulers’ power by the Dutch, until in 1885 
the island was put under direct Dutch rule. During 
the revolutionary years after World War II, Madura 
was part of the republican territory as acknowledged 
by the Linggajati Agreement in 1947- 
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MADYAN SHUʻAYB, a town of north- 
western Arabia, lying inland from the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of ‘Akaba; it is mentioned in the 
mediaeval Islamic geographers as lying on the pil- 
grimage route between the Hidjaz and Syria, which 
there went inland to avoid the mountainous coast of 
the Gulf. 

‘The name is connected with that of the tribe of 
Midianites known from the Old Testament (LXX 
Maday, MuBiav; in Josephus MaBeyviea, % 
MaBoryi) 3pa) but it can hardly be used without 
further consideration to identify the original home 
of this tribe, as tbe town might be a later Midianite 
settlement, and besides, it is difficult to fix the real 
home of such wandering tribes. In the Old Testa- 
ment, à town of Midian is not mentioned (not even 
in z Kings, xi, 18 where “Maʻon” may conceivably 
be read). On the other hand, Josephus (Antiquities, 
ii, 2, 1) knows Madiane as a town on the Erythraean 
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Sea, as does Eusebius (Onomast., ed. Lagarde, 376); 
in Ptolemy (vi, 7, 2) it is mentioned as a town on 
the coast and called Modiana or Modouna while in 
another passage he gives it as an inland town under 
the name Madiama, a difference which is explained 
by the actual position of the town. In Muhammad's 
time there is only one reference (in Ibn Ishak) to 
the town of Madyan, when the Prophet sent an 
expedition under Zayd b. Haritha thither. There 
are occasional references in the poet Kuthayyir 
(in Yaka), who speaks of the monks there and in the 
record of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya's journey 
to Ayla. According to Yaküt also, Madyan was 
occasionally the residence of the Umayyad prince 
*Abd al-Wàbid b. Sulaymán, and visits to him there 
by the poet Ibn Harma [g.v] are mentioned. In the 
geographers we find Madyan only as a town near 
the coast, six days journey from Tabi 
second station on the pilgrim's road from Ayla to 
Medina and was a dependency of Medina, In the 
grdjoth century al-Ya‘kibi speaks of its position 
in a district rich in springs and watercourses, gardens 
and date groves and of its mixed population. Al- 
Istakh: says it is larger than Tabük and describes 
from his own observations the spring there, from 
which Moses watered the flocks of Shufayb (sec 
below); it was now covered by a house which had 
been built over it, The town then began to decline 
gradually. In the Gthrzth century al-Idelst says it 
is an unimportant little trading centre with scanty 
resources; al-Makrlzt ia his Kiifat describes Madyan 
as affording its inhabitants only a modest livelihood, 
with declining trade, and as having various remark- 
able ancient buildings and ruins still standing there 
(ed. Balak 1270/3854, i, 186-8). 

It was only in the roth century that the district 
of Madyan began to be visited by western travellers 
like Rüppell and Burton, and was only described 
in detail in this present century by Musil and Philby, 
with a preliminary investigation of its antiquities 
being undertaken recently by a team led by P. J 
Parr. The mediaeval town probably lay in the middie 
reaches of the Wadi 'I-Abyad (or Wadi 'I-‘Afal, as its 
lower reaches are called), which carried the ancient 
pilgrimage route southwards. On the western side of 
the wádi, in lat. 28° 30’ 30’ and 16 miles/25 km. 
northeast of Makni (Ptolemy's Makna) on the 
‘Akaba Gulf coast, is the archaeological site known 
locally as Maghá'ir Shu'ayb "'the caves of Shu'ayb", 
referring to a large necropolis with tombs carved 
into a very soft and friable limestone, hence much 
worse-preserved than those at Petra. As Musil and 
Philby correctly surmised, the tombs are Nabataean; 
the surface pottery is largely Nabataean anà Roman, 
and a fragment of a monumental inscription in 
Latin has been found. Parr’s expedition also noted 
extensive areas of ruins nearby on the eastern 
side of the wádl, and the participants in the expedi- 
tion prefer to locate the Islamic Madyan at these 
latter sites of al-Malkata and al-Maliba. 

In the Kur, following the Old Testament, 
there are repeated references to Madyan as a people: 
for example, in the stories of Moses’ stay with them 
(XX, a2; XXVIII, 21 ff., 45), where his father-in-law 
(Jethro ia the O.T.) is still anonymous, or in one 
of the stereotyped legends of prophets in which the 
Madyan are punished because they would not believe 
their prophet Shu‘ayb (VII, 83-02; XI, 85-98; XXIX, 
35-6). This Shu‘ayb was later identified with the 
father-in-law of Moses, for which there is no authority 
in the Old Testament; but in the early süras (X V, 78; 
XXVI, 176-9r; XXXVIII, 12/13) it is not the people 











of Madyan but the aşhäb al-ayka “men of the thicket” 
who reject the divine message breught by Shufayb. 
A. F. L. Beeston has recently suggested that these 
last were the devotees of the Nabataean deity 
Dusares or Dhu ‘I-Shara [g.0.] (and Musil noted that 
the lower part of the Wadi "I-Abyad was full of dense 
undergrowth) and that they must nevertheless have 
‘deen closely connected with Madyan, despite the 
Muslim exegetes’ distinguishing of two separate 
ms for Shu'ayb; the version of Shufayb's 
mission in the Meccan sūras might be considered 
as that intended for an audience familiar through 
its trading links with the cult of Dhu "Shara in 
northwestern Arabia, and that of the Medinan sūras 
for one familiar only with the general existence 
of Madyan, See The “Men of the Tanglewood" in the 
Quran, in JSS, xiii (1968), 253-5, and also C. E. 
Bosworth, The QurPénic prophet Shu‘aib and Ibn 
Taimiyya’s epistle concerning him, in Muséon, 
Ixxxvil (e974), 425 ff, and suu‘ave, 
Bibliography: Levy, in REJ, liv, 45 tf. (on 
Josephus); Ibn Hishām, ed. Wüstenfeld, 994; Iba 
al-Athir, iv, 208; Bakri, ed. Wüstenfeld, 516-17; 
Tstakhri, 12, 20; Mukaddasl, 155, 178-9, tr. Miquel, 
x61, 212-13; Ya'kübl, Buldán, 34r, tr. Wiet, 199- 
200; Yit, i, 537; iv, 451-2; Abw "Fidi", 
Takwim, cd, Reinaud and de Slane, 86; Idrisi, 
tr, Jaubert, i, 342, 328, 333; W. Rüppell, 
Reise in Nubien, Kordufan und dem petrdischen 
Arabien, Frankfurt 1829; idem, Reise in Abyssinion, 
Frankfurt 1838-40; Sir Richard Burton, The gold- 
mines of Midian and ihe ruined Midianite cities, 
London 1878; idem, The land of Midian (revisited), 
London 1879, esp. i :B4if; T. Nüldeke, in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iil, cols. 3079-82; A. Musil, 
The northern Héfdi, a topographical itinerary, 
New York 1926, 109-20, 278-88; H. St. J. Philby, 
The land of Midian, London 1957; A. Grohmann, 
Arabien, Munich 1963, 56-9; P. J. Parr, G. L. 
Harding and J. E. Dayton, Preliminary survey 
in N.W. Arabia, 1968, in Bull. of the Inst. of 
Archaeology, London, x (1972), 30-3: A. Al-Wohaibi, 
The northern Hijaz in the writings of the Arab 
geographers 800-1150, Beirut 1973, 140-5. 
(F. Buni - (C. E. Boswortn]) 
Kris MAFAKHIR A1-BARBAR, the title of 
an anonymous work written to the greater 
glory of the Berbers of Moroeco and al-Andalus, 
existing in a ms, of the Bibliotheque Générale of 
Rabat (cote rozo D). E. Lévi-Provengal published 
from this, as Fragments historiques sur les Berberes 
au mayen áge-Nubadh ia^ ikkiyya ft akkbár al- 
Borbar fi "Lburüm al-wuspi (Collection de textes 
arabes publiée par l'Institut des Hautes Études 
Marocaines, i, Rabat 1934), the following extracts: 
a chapter from Ibn Hayyan's Mufiabis on the rela- 
tions of alMansir Ibn Abt ‘Amir (g.v.] with the 
Berbers of the Maghrib (pp. 3-37), a passage from 
Abi Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik alWarrük's Mibbds 
fi abhbar al-Maghrib we 'LAmdalus wa-Fas on 
Ziri b. ‘Atiyya and his son al-Mu'izz (37-42); an ex- 
tended section on the revolts, the Berber chiefs and 
kings in Spain and the Maghrib, stemming in large 
part from Ibn Hammàdüh al-Sabtt's Mubtabas 
(43-60), with the intercalation of passages borrowed 
from Mubammad b. Abi ‘l-Madjd al-Maghil's Kitab 
Axsdb al-Barbar (48-2, 57-8), rom al-Warrak on 
the Almoravids (53), from Ibn Bassam's Dhakhira 
on the Barghawata and the Almoravids (54-7) and 
from Aba ‘Ali Ibn Rasbtk on the Almohads (59-60); 
concise biographies of scholars, writers, poets, 
saints and even false prophets of the Berbers (60-78) ; 
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a passage from Ibn Hazm's Diamhava on the Berber 
tribes established in Spain (78-80); and finally, 
a list of the Almoravid governors of al-Andalus 
according to al-Warrak’s chronicle (1-2). 

The only indication about the anonymous author 
comes from the biography of the shaykk AbG ‘AIT 
Salih b. Abd al-Hallm, where it is said that the latter 
was alive in 712/1312, the very year in which the 
compilation was put together. But we have here 
quite clearly the case of a Berber who, although a 
good Muslim, is especially proud to belong to a people 
whose entitlement to glory he undertakes to proclaim, 
since many people consider this people as "the most 
erring people, the most ignorant, the most lacking in 
good qualities and the farthest from virtuous deeds”, 
In order to achieve this aim, he eschews retailing 
all the history of the Berbers since the time, so he 
says, when they settled in the Maghrib after having 
fled {rom Syria in the wake of David's killing of 
Goliath, and limits himself to recalling their part 
in al-Mansr Tbr Abi ‘Amir’s expedition against Al- 
geciras in 368/978-9, but he nevertheless intends to 
speak of “their kings during the Islamic period, their 
chiefs, their rebels, their genealogies and some of 
their famous men”. This programme seems then to 
have been carried out. 

Lévi-Provengal thinks that Ibn Khaldiin probably 
used this Kita Maféthir al-Barbar, and his opinion 
is substantially shared by Maya Shatzmiller, who 
has recently drawn attention to the existence, in 
the Bibliothèque Générale of Rabat, of a ms. (cote 
K 1275), whose contents she has studied in a note 
Une source méconnue de Uhistoire des Berbires: le 
Kitàb al-Ans&b li-ADI Hayyla, in Arabica, xxx|1 
(1983), 73-9. It is quite certain that the fragments 
published by Lévi-Provengal belong to this ms,, so 
that the problems posed by a compilation of this 
kind can now be examined with greater sureness. 
Moreover, Lévi-Provencal had published Un nowveau 
ricit de la congueté de I" Afrique du Nord par les Arabes, 
in Arabica, ijt (1954), 17-43, based on a text which 
appears equally in the ms. in question, and he con- 
sidered that the Mafébhir al-Barbar could well be 
attributed “with likelihood to Ibn ‘dharl”, but 
Mme, Shatzmiller comes very near to attributing 
to Abd Hayylin (654-745/1286-1344) the authorship 
of the compilation which she describes, 
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AL-MÁAFARRÜKHI, worappat v. saco, author 
of the local history of Isfahan in Arabic 
entitled Risdlat Mabésin Isfahén. The work appears 
to have been writtea during the reign of Malik Shah 
(465-85/1072-92). Nothing is known about al-Mafar- 
Tükhls life, but it is apparent from the wealth of 
Poetry contained in the work and from the frequent 
use of rhymed prose that he was an adib. He cites 
his father, Abu 'I-Fadl Sad, as his shayAh and quotes 
several of bis poems. 

He claims descent (92) from one Mafarrakh b. 
Bakhtiyar who in turn was descended from Adhurshi- 
burin b. Adhurmanan, whom he describes as com- 
pleting the building of the walls of Djayy, the fortified 
nucleus of pre-Islamic Isfahan, one hundred and 
Seventy years before Islam. Sam*in claims (a. 
Ansab, fol. 502) that the nisba al-Miifarrakht relates 
only to mawéli of the origina! Máfarrükh, but the 
genealogies of earlier bearers of the nisba seem in 
several instances to go back to Mrarrükh himself 
(cf. Abu Nu‘aym, Akhbar IHsjahán, i, 134-5; 5, 142, 
272, 325]. On his grandmother's side, al-Máfarrükhi 
claims descent (25-6) from a poet in the retinue 
of ‘Adud al-Dawla named Abd Muslim Tahir b. 








Muhammad, himself allegedly descended from Abū 
Muslim the ‘Abbasid revolutionary. A final ancestor 
cited on his maternal grandmother's side was related 
to a one-time governor (99). 

Al-Mifarrikht's book reflects his education in adab 
and familiarity with court culture. Unlike other local 
histories of the period, it pays little attention to 
religion and contains no biographies of ‘Sulama?. 
Instead, it contains poetry in praise of Isfahan, 
descriptions of the area's points of interest, tales 
from the pre-Islamic period, and encomiums of 
Büyid and Saldjükid rulers. 

An 8th/isth century Persian translation of the 
work contains many interpolations that postdate 
al-Mifarrikh!'s composition, These have been 
identified by Browne. 

Bibliography: Kitab Mahdsin Isfahan, cd. 
Djalat al-Din Tihranl, Tehran 1312/1933. The 
Persian translation, Tardjuma-yi Mabésin-i I5- 
Jahan, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbil, Tehran 1328/2949, is 
studied at length by E. G. Browne, Account of a rare 
manuscript history of Isfahan, in. ] RAS, liii (1902), 
411-46, 661-704. For reference to manuscripts, 
see C. A. Storey-V. E. Bregel', Persidshaya 
Hiteratwra, li, 1011-2. (R. Burun) 
MAFIA, the name of a group of islands off 

the Tanzanian coast in approximately 8'S and 
40° E. They consist of a main island commonly known 
as Mafia Island, but by its inhabitants as Chole 
Shamba (Swa. “Plantation Chole"); a very small 
island known as Chole or Chole Mjini (Swa. "Town 
Chole”); Juani; Bwejuu; and Jibondo. Tho only 
references in Arabic literature are in Abmad b, 
Madjid al-Nadjdi's log books, where it is called 
Manaliyya, and in the anonymous History of Kiloa, 
where it occurs once as Manfasiya, four times as 
Manfiyya, and three times as Manfasa. In Portuguese 
there are further references in a now lost CAróniza 
dos Reyes de Quiloa ("Chronicle of the Kings of Kil- 
wa"), where it is generally spelt Montia, and in other 
historians and archives. In Swahili, Freeman- 
Grenville has published a traditional history of the 
town of Kua, Juani Island, Mafia; a variant version 
of this by Amur Omar Saidi, a former Addi, has been 
published by D. W. I, Piggott, and another version 
by T. M. Revington. At Kisimani Mafia (Swa. “at 
the well of. Mafia"), H. N, Chittick has excavated 
the remains of a mosque and other buildings; he 
has likewise cleared the palace and a number of 
mosques at Kua, Juani Island. 

No consecutive history can be established for the 
main island. The founder of Kilwa, ‘AN b. al-Husayn 
b. ‘Ali, retired to Mafia in his old age, and set up his 
son Mubammad as ruler in ca. 386/996. He was suc 
ceeded by his brother, Basbat, who ruled for four-and- 
a-half years, The third ruler of Kilwa, Dawid b. *AII, 
also made Mafia his residence, after abdicating at 
Kilwa in favour of hie son. In the reign of Dàwüd b. 
Sulayman of Kilwa (? ca. 526-66/1131-70), Matia is, 
mentioned as a mere appanage of Kilwa. It is not 
mentioned again until the reign of Sulayman b, al- 
Hasan II (ea. 1294-308), when it revolted. It was 
recovered post 1310 by his son, al-Hasan b, Sulayman 
1I (ca. 1310-33). When the Portuguese took Kilva 
in 1505, Mafia passed quietly into their hands. They 
bartered goods for local produce, cattle, ghee and 
gum copal. They had a small blockhouse, but its 
site has so far not beeu identified, In 1653 the islands 
were pillaged by the King of Pemba, who was forth- 
with punished by Francisco de Seixas Cabreira, 
When the Portuguese lost Mombasa to the “Umani 
Arabs in 1698, Mafia again quietly changed hands; 
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and when, after a brief comeback (1728-0), the 
“Umanls again expelled the Portuguese from Mom- 
basa, several Portuguese residents in Mafia deemed 
it wiser to become Muslim. Under the ‘Umants, 
Arabs gradually acquired the southern part of tbe 
main island, turning it over to coconut plantations, 
for which its sandy soil is especially favourable, 

‘The excavations carried out by Chittick show that 
Kisimani Mafia was important from the 6th/r2th to 
Sth/rqth centuries, but that it thereafter declined. 
According to the diary of Lt. (later Admiral) J. B. 
Eustace, the last inhabitants departed after the 
disastrous cyclone of 1872. In Kua it has been shown 
that most of the buildings belong to the 12th/18th 
century, The site covered some thirty to forty acres, 
including the palace, and there were at least seven 
mosques and two cemeteries. It is now totally 
deserted. There are also late mediaeval Islamic 
remains on Chole and Jibondo Islands. 

In (Uménl times, the islands were ruled from Chole, 
When the Germans took the islands over when 
German East Africa was proclaimed in 1885, they 
built a headquarters there and a street of shops, 
which still survive. The administrative headquarters 
were in 1911 transferred, however, to Kilindoni, 
on the main island, and this is the present seat of 
government, The greatest number of the inhabitants, 
in all about £6,000, live in the northern part of the 
main island. They are almost all Muslims. Some as- 
pects of their society have been described by A. P. 
Caplan. Regrettably, there is no description of the 
state of Islamic learning, albeit clearly there is a 
class of literati; at other levels witchcraft practices 
abound. 

Bibliography: J. de Barros, Asia, tst Decade, 
ed. A. Baio, Coimbra 1932; O. Baumann, Die 
Insel Mafia, Wissenschafiliche Verdffentlichingen 
des Vereins für Erdhunde zu Leipzig, Leipzig 1896; 
A. P. Caplan, Choice and constraint in a Swahili 
community, London 1975; H. N. Chittick, Kisimani 
Mafia, Tanganyika Ministry of Education Antiqu- 
ities Division, Occasional Paper no, 1, Dar es 
Salaam 196:; idem, Diary of Lieutenant Eustace, 
in Azania, xi (1973); G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
Medieval history of the coast of Tanganyika, London 
1962; idem, The East African coast: select docu- 
ments*, 1975 (contains translations of relevant 
Arabic, Portuguese and Swabili sources); N. King, 
Mafia, in Geogr. Jnal., 1 (1927); R. Oliver and 
G, Mathew, History of East Africa, i, Oxtord 1963; 
D. W. L Piggott, Hisiory of Mafia, in Tanganyika 
(Tanzania) Notes and Records, xi (1941), xii 
(1941); T. M. Revington, Notes on the Mafia Island 
group, in TNR, i (1936); T. A. Shumovsky, 
Thalath rahmanagjat al-madjala (Three log-books 
of Ahmad b. Madjid), Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sclences, Moscow-Leningrad 1957; 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, Oxford 

3964. (G. S. RE 
MAFRÜSHAT (4) that which is spread 

out (on the ground or on a bed), bedding. 

In mediaeval times, there was no adequate, single 
term for designating furniture and furnishings; 
this idea was expressed rather by the term farsh 
(meaning not only “that which is spread out” 
but also, by extension, the more solid domestic ob- 
jects which filled the role of "furniture" according 
to western concepts—whence the adjective mafriish 
"furnished, provided with furnishings” [see ATHATH 
in Suppl) or else by collocations of words such as 
fargk and dla (lit. carpets, mattresses and utensils), 
fargh and afháth (carpets, mattresses and domestic 











articles), etc, Carpets, mats and cushions played an 
important part in domestic interiors, at this time. 
Complete furnishing ensembles were often put to- 
gether through the use of various cushions, set 
around low oriental tables which were quite un- 
suitable for the use of chairs and stools (seats of 
this kind existed, but had restricted functions; 
they were rarely used at meal times [see AzHATH], 
and by use of cushions there were formed circles 
(balka, with its sadr or place of honour, often a 
Seat or a throne, sarir, (akkt, in palaces) for gatherings 
of friends, family celebrations, literary discussions, 
etc. The use of rigid seats and of sofas and couches. 
was more limited, and that of cushions, for sitting. 
upon, more widespread (but this depended on the 
circumstances and the social setting). People leading 
a simpler life made do with sitting on very simple 
cushions or on a carpet or mat, but rarely on the 
actual earth, However, in the gatherings of high 
society, the persons farthest from the sadr received 
the lowest seats and had to make do with a single 
cushion (other persons each got two cushions, one 
on top of the other, or a cushion folded into two— 
quite a social hierarchy!) or a carpet. Actually to 
sit on the carth was considered, in such social groups, 
to be a sign of mourning. 

In many households, the carpets and mats were 
protected by means of a lining, and it was difficult 
to distinguish the carpets from the mattresses, but 
better-off households had clearly-«distinguishable 
mattresses which were placed on beds with frames 
(a rare and expensive piece of furniture). On the 
carpets [See BisAy in Suppl.) were placed other do- 
mestic articles which served as mattresses, seats 
and bedding at one and the same time, according to 
the so-called “oriental” way of life. Mattresses 
(bardha‘o, didja®, farsh, firdsh, haskivya, iwass, 
smudarraba, markad, martaba, majrah, mifrdsh, farrdha 
and finfisa) were usually placed on the ground. 
Cushions (bardka*a, da^ira, hagkiyya, husbána, bifa, 
mikhadda, misfaka, misdagha, misnad or misnada, 
mudawwara, numruk, [infi tube, tukiyya or 
wisdda) varied greatly; they were distinguished by 
their functions (cushions for the back, for sitting 
on, for leaning on with the elbow and pillows) and 
by their shapes (big, small, elongated, round, rec- 
tangular, ete.), Often, however, their original func- 
tion had become changed. Thus mikhadda, properly 
“pillow”, might be used for sitting upon, and risàda, 
properly a much larger cushion often used for sup- 
porting the back, might be used for "pillow"; in 
the spoken language of mediaeval Egypt, mithadda 
was used for all kinds of cushions and the word wisdda 
had almost disappeared from usage so that, in order to 
designate a pillow, resort had to be made to a pleon- 
asm, mikhadda li 'Lkhadd "pillow for the head”, 
lit. "for the cheek" "Offering" a cushion (to someone 
who had been invited) was literally “throwing down"* 
(faraka) a cushion, but this verb was also used, by 
extension, in the meaning of offering someone a 
chair, stool, ete., and thus symbolises the transition 
between a purely “oriental” mode of life and the 
use, in certain circles, of solid furniture. 

Sedentary civilisation was always proud of its 
luxury cushions (see J. Katabacek, Susandschird, 
Leipzig 1881, e.g. 71, 81: cushions covered in em- 
broidered tapestry), and sometimes it accused the 
ancient Arabs of never having had any of them (Ibn 
Khaldin, Mukaddima, te. Rosenthal, i, 347-8 and 
n. 85). But this accusation was far from the truth; 
the Bedouins had their own kinds of cushion (see 
al-Tha‘aiibl, Fikh alJugha, Beirut 1881, 13o-t, and. 
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other sources). The arts of weaving, making tapes- 
ires and embroidering cushions were widespread 
amongst Bedouins, country-dwellers and city- 
Awellers all through the ages. Iconographic evidence 
of the richness of shapes and functions of mattresses 
and cushions, as well as the forms and colours of 
curtains, is given in well-known miniature paintings 
(e.g. in the series illustrating the works of Dios- 
corides and al-Harir), Curtains and hangings had 
been known amongst the Arabs since pre-Islamic 
times; their role in Islam sedentary civilisation was 
even more important, as much for the daily life of the 
greater part of the various social classes as for 
the palaces and their modes of behaviour (see Ibn 
Sida, al-Mukhassas, Cairo 1316/1898-9, iv, 7$; Ps.- 
Diibig, K. al-Tádj, tr. Pellat, Paris 1954, 56 tf; 
al-Washsha?, al-Muwaghsha, Cairo r953, 230-1; 
alShibushtl, K. al-Diyéedt, Baghdid 1965, 42, 
43; 45, 110, 170, 188, 424; al-Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, 
ai- DhakhiPir wa 'L-tubaf, Kuwait 1959, passim; W. H, 
Worrell, in Ars Islamica, i [1934], 219-22; M, Canard, 
in Bysantion, xxi [1951], 363; D. Sourdel, in RET, 
xxix [1960], 132; E. Ashtor, Histoire des prix et des 
salaires dans l'Orient médiéval, Pacis 1969, 87, 178, 
255). The term mafrásidt (modern Tkish, mefrugat) 
still appears today in the labelling and signs of shops 
which sell curtaining, decorative fabrics, cushions, 
etc. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-*AzIz al-Dàri, Ta^rikh 
ab'Irük al-iktisidi, Baghdàd 1945, 94; J. Sadan, 
Meubles et acculturation, in Annales ESC, xxvis 
(1970), 1353-75; idem, Le mobilier au Proche Orient 
médiéval, Leiden 1976, passim, and bibl. at 155-60: 
B. M. Fahad, al-‘dmma fi Baghdad, Baghdad 
1967, 171-3; M. M. Ahsan, Social life under the 
‘Abbasids, London 1979, 190-5 

(J. Savas) 

MAFSÜL (4, a term used to denote certain 
juridical categories of landed estates in 
Syria in the time of the Mamlüks. The word has no 
connection with the Arabic root but is 
derived, according to al-Nuwayri, Ni ili, 256, 
from the Frankish” vassal, 

Bibliography: Cl. Caben, in. JESHO, xvi 
(1973), 238. (Cr. Canen) 

(a, pl noun), denotes the 
Arabic-speakers of the Muslim West (Maghrib, 
pl. Maghirib), as opposed to those of the East 
(Mashrik, pl. Masharik), known as Mashdrika, 
This division of Arabic-speakers into Mashdribó 
and Maghériba—which is a continuing process, 
discernible in the contemporary dialects, variously 
categorised as Oriental and Maghribi—may be 
traced from its origins. The frontier between the 
two major groupings—Muslim Spain included, in 
spite of its special circumstances and its separate 
destiny—is still located to the east of Tripoli, at 
Lebda, which accounts for the peculiar situation 
oi Libya, constantly divided between its Maghribi 
and Oriental associations, 

The Arabs who settled on a permanent basis 
in the West rapidly became sufficiently Maghribised 
or Hispanised to appear different from their racial 
compatriots who had remained in the East, as is in- 
dicated by a considerable quantity of concordant 
evidence. From the middle of the znd/8th century on- 
ward, the Arab colony which established itself in the 
province of al-Kayrawan (the AM Ifribiya) became 
aware of its specific local identity (see M. Tàlibi, 
al-Maghrib min al-fath ilà awáhhir al-rub* al-awwal 
min abkarn al-thdnt wa-budkar al-shu*dr bi-hasemiy- 
‘yat mahalliyya, in no. 4 of Silsilat al-dirasat al- 
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iditimá'iyya, CERES Tunis 1979, 207-30) in violently 
opposing, at the time of the great. Kbáridil upsurge 
of 122/740, fellow-Muslims who had come from the 
East to support it, while regarding it, it is true, with 
all the contempt hitherto reserved for Berbers 
alone. A similar evolution, with opposition between 
indigeneous Arabs (baladiyydn) and “foreigners” 
arriving at a later stage, is also to be observed in 
‘Muslim Spain, although the distinction became 
blurred in the course of time (see E. Lévi-Provengal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., Paris 1950, i, 44-53, 83, 110, 345). 
In the East, the Maghrib! (pl. Maghariba) in turn 
created the impression of a poor relation, and this 
old mediaeval refiex is so tenacious that it continues 
to the present day, with varying nuances and in 
varying degrees, to colour Mashrik-Maghrib relations 
at all lovels, including that of music. In spite of 
atl the developments that have taken place, the 
Maghrib still admires the Mashrik and imports 
from it, much more than it exports to it, cultural 
consumer goods such as books, films and records. 

We are concerned here with a very ancient phe- 
nomenon which deserves analysis and explanation, 
and to which no overall study has yet been devoted. 
‘The following are examples dating back to the first 
two centuries of Islam: Abü Mubammad Ibn “Imran 
al-Tudjībi (d. x25/743 or 7453), resident in Tunis, 
cherished a genuine feeling of exile in this “barren 
corner”, that is the Maghrib (M. Talbi, L'Emirat 
aghlabide, Paris 1960, 43); the Tunisian Ibn Farrükb, 
who studied in “Irak under AbO Hanlfa (80-r50/700- 
68 [q.».]), was humiliated on account of his Maghribi 
demeanour (li "l-maghribiyya, ibid. 20); Asad b. 
al-Furat (d. 212/827 [g.v.]), who became one of the 
most eminent teachers of al-Kayrawan, was allowed 
to attend lectures given by Malik (d. 170/796 [g..]) 
to a group of Egyptians, because he was too intelli- 
gent to remain in the class of the Magháriba (ibid., 
20); ete. The Maghrib was thus visibly subject to an 
inferiority complex vis-d-vis the Mashrik, a fact 
which led Ibn Bassám (d. 542/1147) to write indig- 
nantly: “The people of our lands are eager to ape 
the Orientals .., to such an extent that if a raven 
were to croak in those distant horizons, oc a fly to 
buzz in the furthermost extremities of Syria or 
“Irak, they would fall on their knees as if before an 
idol, and recite all this like words of Scripture" 
(Dhakhira, ed. Cairo 1358/1931, ifr, 2). 

This explains why the dominant direction for 
the movement of élites has above all been established 
as from the West to East. For purposes of demon- 
stration, it may be noted that al-Makkarl (d. 1041/ 
1641 (g.v.]) compiled a list of 307 Andalusians who 
visited the Orient (Naf, ed. Thsin ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1968, il, 5-704) as against 148 Orientals who made 
the reverse journey (ibid, iii, 5-149). An even more 
significant fact is that no great poet of Damascus, 
of Baghdad or of Cairo, in fact, no poet at all, ever 
set out on the road to the Maghrib. The ribla, a jour- 
ney usually with the combined objectives of pil- 
grimage, of study and occasionally also of trade, 
took place, for evident religious cult and cultural 
reasons, in an castward direction. The traveller 
usually returned to his own land endowed with 
knowledge and prestige, 

But it very often happened that a traveller settled 
permanently in the Orient. Thus Maghribl colonies 
were formed in the major eastern metropolises 
which marked the pilgrimage routes, particularly at 
Alexandria, at Cairo, at Kis, at Damascus, at Medina 
and at Mecca. In the absence of a systematic general 
study, their history is still fragmentarily and imper- 
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fectly understood. It may, however, be assumed that 
if the Maghribi presence was felt, and at times con- 
centrated, in the East, it nover played in history and 
in society a role equivalent to that of the Persians 
of the Turks. In particular, there was no Maghribi 
Sw‘abiyya, and no influence on institutions or on 
the style of life, 

Berber women were highly regarded in the Umay- 
yad and ‘Abbasid courts. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105-25/724-43) requested some of them from his 
governor of Iftikiya (M. Talbi, op. leud., 33); Abū 
Dia*far aF-Mansür (136-58/754-75), himself the son 
of a Berber mother, Salima, married a woman from. 
al-Kayrawan, Umm Misa, mother of the future 
caliph Mubamimad al-Mahdt (158-69/775-85); Rab, 
originating from the Nafza tribe, was the mother 
of ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Dakhil (138-72/756-68), 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain; 
Katal was the mother of al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892- 
902); and Karatis was the mother of al-Kahir (320-3/ 
932-4; M. Talbi, op. laud., 42-3). 

In the armies of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, the role of the Maghribls, without ever 
having the importance of the Khurisinls or of the 
Turks, was far from being negligible. Under the lead- 
ership of Tárils b. Ziyàd, Berbers played a decisivo: 
part in the conquest of Spain. In 98/717 the army of 
Itrlkiya (djaysh Ifrikiya), led by al-Mughira b, Abt 
Burda al-Kurashi, participated in a major assault, 
which ultimately met with failure, on Constantinople 
(Abu "Arab, Tabakat, ed. Ben Cheneb, Paris 915, 
22; Ibn *Idhári, Bayán, ed. G. S. Colin and E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Leiden 1948, i, 49). In Baghdad, it was 
from the time of the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/ 
347-61) that the Magháriba began to play, in the army 
and under officers drawn from their own ranks, a con- 
siderable role. They received pay equal to that of 
the Turks (al-Tabari, Ta’rith, ed. Abu "I-Fadl Ibri- 
him, Cairo 1968, ix, 155), and, with the latter, they 
nominated al-Mustain (248-52/862-66) as successor 
to al-Muntaşir (247-8/861-2; al-TȚabari, ix, 256). 
They abandoned him subsequently, taking an oath of 
loyalty, again in partnership with the Turks who 
played the role of a driving force, to al-Muʻtazz (al- 
Tabari, ix, 287) and participated actively in the civil 
war which broke out between 251/865 and 252/866 
{al-Tabari, ix, 290, 295, 304-39). In 255/869 they took 
part in the dethronement and assassination of al- 
Mu‘tazz, who was unable to pay their salaries and 
those of the Turks, and, from this moment onward, 
they ceased to occupy the forefront of the stage. 

Jt is not until the time of the Fátimids that the 
Maghribis are seen making a massive influx into 
the Orient. The Fátimids owed their victory to 
the Kutama Berbers [g.v.], and the latter followed 
them to Cairo and to Damascus, forming the spear- 
head of their army and of their Ismá*lli propaganda. 
Djawhar alSiilli, the conqueror o Egypt, gave 
them positions of authority at all levels of powers. 
"In ali functions, without exception, Diawhar 
appointed a Maghrib! as partner to the official who 

“already held the post”, writes al-Makriat (111i, 
78). Between 361/972 and 363/974, the Kutima 
were the instigators of numerous riots in Cairo. 
In 386/996 they imposed their chieftain, Ibn (Ammar, 
on the caliph al-Hakim (386-4r1/996-1020), In 
Damascus, the presence of the Magháriba also led 
io trouble. The most serious riot, in which they 
clashed with the indigenous population, broke out 
in 461/1069. The town and the Great Mosque suffered 
severe damage. 

Numerous representatives of the Maghribi élite 




















were not content with visiting the East; they settled 
there. Obviously, an exhaustive list cannot be 
presented here, For purposes of illustration, the 
following are among the most eminent: al-Turtüshí, 
born in Tortosa in 451/1059 and died ca. szs/rz3t in 
Egypt, where he exercised wide influence as a fasth 
and ascetic; Ibn Diubayr, the celebrated author of 
a ribla, born in Valencia in s4of1145 and died in 
6r4/t217 in Alexandria, where he gathered around 
him a circle for the study of tradition and of Sifism; 
Mubyi 'I-Din Iba al‘Arabl (560-636/1165-1240 
ig.v.]), the most famous and most controversial of 
the Süfis, born in Murcia and buried in Damascus 
in the furba of the distinguished family of the Ibn 
al-Zakl, who had welcomed him; the historian ‘Aba 
al-Wabid al-Marrékusht who, born in Marrakesh in 
81/1185, took the road to the East in 613/1216 and 
died there some time after 621/1224, having lived. 
successively in Egypt, Baghdad, the Hidjaz and 
Damascus; Ibn Marzik (ca. 710-81/1320-79 [4.0], 
who, born in Tlemcen, left in 771/1370 for Cairo 
where he enjoyed high repute and became Padi, 
preacher and teacher; Ibn Khaldün who, born in 
Tunis ín 732/1332, settled permanently in Cairo 
(784-808/1382-1405), without ever relinquishing his 
Maghribl clothing; al-Makkarl who, born. in Tlemcen 
in 986/1578, left in 1027/1618 for the Orient, where 
he composed at the request of his students in Damas- 
cus his much-praised Nafh al-fib, dying in Cairo in 
1043/2641. 

Among the contemporaries, the following may 
be noted: Bayram al-Tinust (1840-89), author of 
the Safwas al-i'tibdr, who settled in Cairo; the amir 
‘Abd al-Kadir (1807-83) who, freed and given a pen- 
siou by the French authorities, in 1855 chose to live 
in Damascus where he played an appreciable moder- 
ating role; Abd al-Kadir al-Wardight al-Maghribt 
(d. 1895), who was one of the most eminent teachers 
of al-Azhar; and ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djazdirl (1887- 
1945), a distinguished member of the Arab Academy 
of Damascus. 

Finally, it may be recalled that the founder of a 
religion—that of the Barghawata (g-1.}—Yunus b, 
Ilyas b. Tarif (227-71/842-84), sought his inspiration 
in the Orient (M. Talbi, Hérésie, acculturation et 
nationalisme des Berbires Barghawdia, jn. Actes du 
premier congrès d'éudes des cultures méditerrandennes 
influence arabo-berbire, Algiers 1973, 217-33), 
and that the founder of a school and of a state, Ibn 
Tümart (g.s.] (ca. 471-524/1078-1130), there brought 
together the elements of the doctrine which gave 
birth to the Almohad movement, 

The presence of Maghāriba in the East was not 
confined exclusively to distinguished individuals, 
It also comprised populous colonies of merchants, 
students and various types of émigrés, Information 
on these colonies is very scanty. Only that of the 
litikiyan Jews who settled in Cairo between the 
1rth and 13th ceaturies is fairly well-known today, 
through the medium of the Geriza documents, edi- 
ted by S. D. Goitein (4 Mediterranean society, i, Ber- 
keley-Los Angeles 1967, ii, Berkeley-Los Angeles 
-London 1971, iii, Berkeley-Lo: Angeles 1978; 
and Letters of medieval Jewish traders, Princeton 
1974). These documents reveal a well-organised 
and perfectly-structured world, endowed with 
efficient means of communication and of currency 
transfer, all of this in the service of important 
commercial operations covering not only the whole of 
the Mediterranean basin but extending as far as the 
Indian Ocean. The recent study by J.-C. Garcin has 
in addition underlined the decisive role played by 
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the Maghäriba in the restoration and reinforcement 
of Sunnism in Egypt after the fall of the Fatimids. 
At Kunā [g.v] on the pilgrimage route and a day's 
march to the north of Küs [gv], they settled in 
large numbers. "The town to a large extent owed its 
new prosperity to the prestige which it acquired when 
saintly persons, most of them Maghribi, settled there, 
died there and were buried in its cemetery which be- 
came a place of pilgrimage in its own right. These 
ascetics and mystics were distinguished by their 
Sunnism, and it was through them rather than 
through the direct influence of circles in Alexandria or 
Cairo that the Sunni ‘counter-reformation’ spread 
among the people” (Un centre musulman... Qas, 
Cairo 1976, 161), This example is not unique. Louis 
Pouzet, in a well-documented article (Maghrébins & 
Damas au VII*|XII* siécle, in BEO, xxviii (1977), 
167-99) stresses how the Maghüriba, ínstalled in 
large numbers in Syria, “where able to profit from. 
circumstances relatively unfavourable towards them 
(exile and partially enforced emigration, personal 
difficulties of a doctrinal kind and otherwise, political 
agitation and upheavals in the very land of their 
exile, etc.) to establish a presence of the very highest 
level for some of them, and quite prestigious for 
the “Maghribi colony’ of Damascus as a whole" (192). 
In the 18th century, the presence of Maghariba in 
Cairo is seen to be more numerous and varied than 
ever: students at al-Azhar having at their disposal a 
riude of their own and constituting a pressure-group 
which could show itself formidable on certain occa- 
sions; traders exercising a monopoly over the mark- 
oting of certain products such as oil or farbiashs; 
ete, (A. Raymond, Artisans ef commergants au Caire. 
au XVIII" siècle, Damascus 1974, í, 171, 191, 201, 
dh, $2, 419, 452, 4706, 507, 318). Their number is 
estimated at 15,000 or 20,000 persons, firmly in- 
stalled in certain quarters such as that of the Ibn. 
Tülün Mosque. On his arrival in Egypt, Bonaparte 
clashed with them; unable to dislodge them from 
Cairo, he contemplated utilising them and decided 
to raise a "Maghrib! battalion” constituted of "ener- 
getic scoundrels, as pitiless as their chief” (A. Ray- 
mond, Tunisiens et Maghrébins aw Caire aw dix- 
huitième sidcle, in CT [1959], nos. 26-7, 364-5). 
This enterprise failed, since the Maghribis were among 
those who responded most enthusiastically to the 
call for resistance. The establishment of the French 
in North Africa gave rise to a vast migratory move- 
ment, essentially in three phases: 1881-8, 1890-1908 
and r909-14. In general, Algerians settled in Syria, 
and Tunisians in Constantinople, in Egypt and 
in Tripolitania (P. Bardin, Algériens ci Tunisiens 
a l'Empire Ottoman de 1848 d ror4, Paris 
1978). 

Recent history provides further examples of the 
continuity of the Maghribi presence in the East. 
The Tunisian nationalist leader, al-Shaykh al- 
‘Tha‘Alibl, visited Egypt in 1898, met the reformist 
scholar Muhammad ‘Abduh, was influenced by him 
and introduced his ideas in Tunisia (N. A. Ziadeh, 
Origins of nationalism in Tunisia, Beirut 1962, 97 ff.). 
Later, when the Arab League was created, President 
Habib Bourguiba, then leader of the Néo-Destour 
Party, travelled secretly to Cairo in March 1945. 
With the Moroccan Istiklil and the PPA (Parti 
Populaire Algérien) he established there, in 1947, 
the "Bureau du Maghreb" before returning to Tunis 
on 8 September 1949. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited 
in the body of the article, information may be 
sleancd from all sources of a historical or geo- 











graphical nature, in particular from the Riles 

and the Tabakat, (M. Tares) 

AL-MAGHĀZĪ (also maghāsi 'l-nabi, maghāzi 
rasūl allāh), a term which, from the time of the work 
on the subject ascribed to al-Wäķidi (d. 207/823), 
if not earlier, has signified in particular the 
expeditions and raids organised by the 
Prophet Mubammad in the Medinan period. 

The first such sortie is reported by al-Wakiat 
to have involved a party of thirty men led by Hamza 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, which in 1/623 briefly inter- 
cepted a Kurashf caravan heading for Mecca from 
Syria on the coastal route (other accounts differ), 
The last was an expedition in the direction of Syria 
by an army of 3,000 men under the command of 
Usáma b. Zayd in 11/632, immediately following the 
Prophet's death. For al-Wakidl (largely followed by 
Ibn Sad), the compass of the term al-maghési 
appears to have included important gharwas (such 
as those of Ubud, al-Khandak, al-Hudaybiyya, 
Khaybar, Mecca, Hunayn and Tabûk; Badr is 
elsewhere styled a głarwa, but not by al-Wakidl), 
small-scale sariyyas (such as that of Hamza), acts 
of assassination of individuals (notably Ka*b b. al- 
Ashraf), and such other signifirant events of the 
period as the pilgrimage of o/631, the Aidjdjat al- 
wada* of r0/632, and the death of the Prophet in 
11/632. In this narrower sense of events in the 
Medinan period, principally expeditions, raids 
and assassinations numbering in excess of eighty, 
but also in a broader sense of the Prophet's biog- 
raphy and background, the term al-maghdsi came to 
be rooted in the Islamic reflective tradition at an 
early stage and was perpetuated in lator works both 
for the more serious purposes of im, e.g. [bn Abd al- 
Base (d. 463/ro7:), al-Kalāī (d. 634/1237) and 
Sayyid al-Nàs (d. 734/1334, and on a popular 
level particularly with poetic embellishments re- 
miniscent of chansons de geste (see Paret). 

It is this broader sense of the term maghdst 
which appears to have been prevalent in respect of 
the earliest Muslim transmissions relating to the 
period of the Prophet (see, for example, the commeuts 
by Sezgin, 25r, 275). Moreover, while Sachau's sug- 
gestion that the term maghās was a calque on the 

'struggles” of Christian spiritual athletes (Das 
Berliner Fragment, 448) may be unconvincing, it is 
nonetheless apparent that it was the term maghāsi 
that characterised the carly transmissions and that 
the term sire emerged only later as signifying a 
literary genre relating specifically to the Prophet, 
In 1699, Hartmann (Die angebliche sira, 32) opined 
that Ibn Isbàk "hat keine sira geschrieben" and it 
has since been proposed (Hinds, Maghasi and Stra) (1) 
that not just Ibn Isbàk but al! transmitters and 
compilers before Ibn Hishàm (d. 218/834 or 213) who 
dealt with material about the period of the Prophet 
im general regarded that material as being about 
magházi; (2) that Ibn Highám, in using the term sira, 
was simply introducing the bulk of the Magkasi of 
Tn Ishak with a term which was in the idiom of his 
own time; and (3) that it was probably al-Wakidi 
d. 207/823) who was the first to view maghást and 
sira as fields of study which were related but could 
somehow be differentiated—a view in which he was 
evidently followed by Ibn Sad (d. 230/845). Those 
scholars who concerned themselves with maghdst and 
pre-deceased Ibn Ishik (whose probable date of 
death was 150/767) included notably *Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr (d. 94/714), al-Zuhri (d. 124/742) and Masa 
b. *Ukba (d. 141/758) (tor further names and details, 
see Horovitz; al-Dürl, Jak, 20-7, 61-13; and 
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Sezgin, 276-87); in addition, a Kitāb al-Maghāri 
is ascribed to each of seven compilers who died after 
Tbn Ishākķ, but before al-Wāķidi (viz, Mamar b. 
Rāshid (d. 154/770), Abù Maʻshar Nadjib b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabmán (d. 170/786), “Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 
b. AbI Bakr (d. 176/792), ‘All b. Mudjahid (d. 182/ 
798), Yabya b. Sad al-Umawi (d. 194/809), al-Walid 
b. Muslim al-Umawt (4. 195/810), and *Abd Allah 
b. Wahb (d. 197/812), while the few works dating 
from the same period which contain the term sira 
in their titles bear no relation to the Prophet (see 
Hinds for references). 

Just how broad the scope of these early maghast 
works was is difficult to determine, since (apart 
from a few papyri) they survive only in later recen- 
sions (in the case of the work of Ibn Isbak) or as 
fragmented citations in later compilations (in the 
ease of the other works), While the existing re- 
censions of Ibn Ishak’s work are restricted in scope 
to the period and background of the Prophet, it 
has been proposed by Horovitz (The earliest biog- 
raphirs, 166-7) in respect of the Kitdb al-Maghasi 
of Müsá b. *Ukba that that work may bave included 
material relating not only to the period of the 
first four caliphs but also to the Umayyad period, 
Although Schacht (On Masd b, ‘Ugba's Ailab al- 
maghási, 296) did not accept this proposal, other 
evidence has since become available to support the 
view that, in early Islamic times, the subject matter 
of maghási was drawn at least from the period of 
the first four caliphs in addition to that of the 
Prophet. This evidence is to be found in the Kitab al- 
Maghasi contained within the Musannaf of the 
Yemeni mudaddith ‘Abd al-Razz’k b. Hammàm 
al-San‘ant_(s26-211/744-827), where the majority 
of the reports bear the ismdd Ma mar b. Ràshid 
irom al-Zuhri and presumably reflect tbe view of 
those two authorities about what constituted the 
proper subject matter of maghási. The account starts 
with the digging of the well of Zamzam (as does 
Yünus b. Bukayr's recension of Ibn Ishak's Maghési), 
moves on to the background of the Prophet and the 
main events of his lifetime, and then touches on 
various events after the Prophet's death; these 
events include the bay‘a of AbG Bakr at the Sakifat 
Dant S&'ida, Abü Bakr's appointment of “Umar as 
his successor, the conflict between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, 
the ghird, the ghazwa (sic) of al-Kadisiyya, and the 
marriage of Fatima, 

The published papyri shed little light ou the 
general character of early »agházi works, The 
earliest relevant document so far known is an eight- 
line papyrus text dated by Grohmann to the early 
2nd/8th century, which contains some details about 
the battle of Badr (Arabic papyri from Hirbet el- 
Mird, Louvain 1963, 82-4, 105). Kister (Notes on 
ihe papyrus texi) has pointed out that the last sec- 
tion of the Chicago papyrus (Or. Inst. 17635) deal- 
ing with Hadr, BPr Ma*üna and the B. al-Nadir, 
which is dated by Abbott to the late znd/8th century 
and attributed by her to Ma‘mar b. Rashid (i, 
document s), is textually almost identical with a 
passage in AbG Nufaym's Dall al-nubwewa 
(Hyderabad 1320, 176), where the isndd ends with 
Ibn Lahia-—Abu 'LAswad (d. 151/745)—'Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr; Kister himself is inclined to aseribe 
authorship (sie) of the papyrus to Ibn Labl‘a (4. x74/ 
799). The early srd[oth century Heidelberg papyrus 
on the meeting at al Akaba, the conference of 
Kuraysh in the dér al-nadwa, the hidjra, and the 
expedition against Khath‘am, which has an isnéd 
going back to Wahb b, al-Munabbih, is accorded the 














Arabie title maghāri Rasūl Allāh by Khoury, al- 
though this phrase nowhere appears in the text 
itself. 

It is therefore clear that only the eight-line 
Khirbat al-Mird papyrus can conceivably be regarded 
as being from the earliest (i.e. pre-‘Abbasid) period, 
and this is obviously too truncated to provide any 
definitive picture of the shape of the maghdsi works 
which are reported to have existed at that time. 
Otherwise, we have only citations at one remove or 
more in later works, and later references to the 
existence of early maghasi works. One such report, 
which has been noted in modern studies, is given by 
al-Baladhurl (d. 279/892), with an isndd going back 
to al-Zuhri, according to which the caliph “Abd al- 
Malik, on seeing one of his sons with hadith al- 
‘maghazi, gave orders for it to be burned and enjoined 
him (instead) to recite the Kitab Allah and know and 
act according to the sunna (Anonyme arabische 
j Goldziher, Muh. St, i, 
. 191-4); Abbott, i, 17). Goldziher, 
while remarking that there seems to be "nothing 
against admitting the existence of such literature in 
early times”, also comments that "the text of this 
account unmistakeably bears the stamp of those 
circles who condemned unauthenticated maghds? 
in favour of authentically recommended traditions’ 
and in this connection he goes on to cite the saying 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal that "three things havo 
mo agi: tafsir, the maldhim and the maghási" (seo 
also Goldziher, Richtungen, 57). 

The purpose of, and the climate of opinion about, 
the study of al-maghdsi from the second half of 
the and/8th century onwards are, however, matters 
requiring further research and only a few brief ad- 
ditional comments can be made here, Ibn Ishak is 
reported to have committed his material on al- 
ma ghási to writing for the ‘Abbåsid caliph al-Manyür, 
who instructed bis son al-Mahdi to study the subject 
with that compiler (Abbott, i, 89; Watt, The materials 
used by Ibn Ishaq, 31); and Hárün al-Rashid's chief 
Aádi, Abü Yüsuf, who had been Ibn Isbák's pupil 
(Abbott, i, 92), is said to bave been interested in 
maghdzt, lafsir and ayydm al-'arab (Goldziher, Mub. 
St., li, 207). 1t is apparent that one practical appli- 
cation of the study of maghdst was in that area 
of fikh called siyar, which was concerned with the 
rules of war and of dealings with non-Muslims, 
apostates and rebels. The term siyar appears in the 
corpus iuris ascribed to Zayd b. ‘Alt (Kitab al-siyar, 
bab al-ghasw wa ‘I-siyar), is supposed to have been 
used by Aba Hanifa (4. 150/767), was the name by 
which the work of al-Awzà (d. 157/774) was known, 
to Aba Yiisuf and al-Shafit, and figures in the titles 
of two works by al-Shaybani (4. 189/805); it was, 
moreover, a term which, as the Sth/:4th-century 
lexicographer al-Fayyümi explains, “took over from 
[the term) al-maghdat on the tongues of the fukaha”. 
While this seems in general to be true, the same type 
of material also appeared elsewhere under other ru- 
brics: the appropriate section in the Mwwajfa’ of 
Malik is entitled neither magid2t nor siyar but 
djihad; in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak b. 
Hammám al-San*àni the Aitdb al-djihad includes the 
sort of material that the /ukahi? were styling siyar, 
but the work also includes a Aitib al-magkást (as 
noted above); the later al-Bukhür has separate 
books on djihdd (bàb 1; [adl al-djihdd wa "Lsiyar) 
and on wagkási, but he seems to be the exception 
in thís respect among the 3rd[gth century compilers 
‘of hadith material—the other compilations contain 
books on dfihdd (and, in some cases, siyar) but not 
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‘on maghasi (for references, see Hinds, Maghdst and 
Siva). This declining interest in maghdsi as such was. 
accompanied by the emergent view that [bn Isbak 
had drawn material from Jews and Christians 
(Yáküt, UdabP, vi 4oí; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhid, 
ix, 45) and that he and [at least some] other askab 
al-maghási had ShY% inclinations (Udaba?, vi, 400); 
in addition, Ibn Hanbal is reported as having said 
that Ibn Isbak's handling of isndds rendered him 
unsuitable as an authority for kadit (Tahdhib, 
ix, 43), and the same consideration may have been 
behind his reported denunciation of al-Wakidi as 
Radkdkib (Tahdkib, ix, 364). 

There remains the question of how useful the 
‘maghdst material is for the purpose of historical 
reconstruction of the early Islamic period. Here it 
may be remarked first that there are considerable 
chronological and other discrepancies between the 
accounts available; these have been discussed most 
recently by Jones (On the chronology . ..) and Kister 
(The expedition of BPr Matüna). ln more general 
terms, however, Watt sees “little ground for doubting 
the truth of the main events of the mazhasi” and is 
of the opinion that "the maghazi-material (in the 
special sense of the main outline of cvents, and 
omitting all anecdotes) . . is an essential foundation 
for the biography of Mubammad and his times" (The 
materials used by Ibn Ishdg, 28), On the otber hand, 
Sellheim has attempted to discern the main tenden- 
cies of Ibn Isbàk according to "layering" of sources 
(Quellensckicktung), involving an original layer which 
reflects historical reality, a further layer made up 
of legendary material about the Prophet, and a top 
layer reflecting political tendencies of Ibn Ishik's 
own time (Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte). Such an 
approach is not wholly incompatible with Schacht's 
conclusions that an fsndd cannot alone guarantee the 
authenticity of a work aseríbed to an author of the 
early 2ndj8th century and that in general "the more 
perfect the isndd, the later the tradition” (JRAS 
[t949], 147). From this standpoint, Schacht has 
examined the short Müsá b. «Ukbi text (an edition 
of the 4thjoth century) published by Sachau and 
has challenged Sachau's view that the text contains 
no elements from the ‘Abbasid period. Schacht has 
seen the growth in the and and 3rd centuries of 
traditions ascribed to Müsà as typical of the way 
in which spurious information was put into circula- 
tion, and has concluded that "the whole of the 
standard biography of Müsi in the later works is 
without documentary value, particularly the touching 
picture, taken seriously by Sachau and Horovitz, 
of his regular lectures to a circle of pupils in the. 
mosque of Medina, This presupposes the concept 
of Medina as the home of Islamic learning, a concept 
which was as yet unknown to Shàfid (d. 204)" 
(On Masa b. *Uqia's hitdb al-maghási, 299). 

More recently, Wansbrough, who also doubts the 
feasibility of historical reconstruction of the Islamic 
period up to ce. zo» A.H., has viewed the sira- 
moxhdsi literature (as he terms it) as an Islamic 
adaption of Biblical salvation history. In his opinion. 
"the earliest expression of Islamic soteriology 
consisted in membership of the umma” and it is 
in the sira-maghdst literature ‘that the earliest 
formulation of Muslim identity is contained" (The 
sectarian milieu, 89), the conceptual motive in this 
(as in scripture and sunna) being polemic (ro3). 
Wansbrough sees a transition from the sira-maghást 
literature, where ecclesia is the dominant cognitive 
category and precedent is historically articulated, 
to the sunna-hadith literature, where nomes is tho 











dominant cognitive category and precedent is 
“idealized and hence shorn of its historical dimen- 
sion” (87); for him, the Ibn Isbāķ-Wāķidi-Bukhārt 
development from sira to sunna marked a passage 
from loosely structured narratio to concise exemplum 
(77-8). in modification of this view, however, it 
should be remarked that the signification of sira 
was also close to that of exemplum and that the 
passage was rather from maghdsi to sunna via sira, 
the sira material being essentially magházt material 
viewed in a new light. It can also be noted that, 
while the nartowing-down of the scope of the maghási 
to the period and background of the Prophet seems 
to have been conventional from the srd/oth century 
onwards, it is nonetheless difficult to discern a 
point at which al-Wakidi's even narrower definition 
gained any exclusive currency, It seems rather that 
the broader 





of the senses, the term echoed an 
had been yet broader (note particularly the title 
of al-Kalà's work) and seems to have been used 
more or less synonymously with the term siya as a 
genre label; the narrower sense appears to bave been 
‘a more technical one, i,e. the maghisi “proper”, as 
distinct from the mabSait, lor example. The term 
sira, while occurring as a genre label more or less 
synonymous with maghási, also came to signify pre- 
eminently the account of the Prophet's life and 
background as transmitted by Ibn Hishám on the 
basis of the work of Ibn Isbàk—the maghási which 
became sira as exemplum, only to be largely super- 
seded by the sunna-hadith literature. 

Bibliography: For a general survey, sec 
F. Sezgin, GAS, i, Leiden 1967, 237-56, 275-302; 
Sezgin is incorrect when he suggests (306) that 
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The main surviving texts (other thau 
major chronicles) dealing with al-maghári are: 
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(mainly in the recension of Yünus b. Bukayr) e 
by M. Hamid Allāh under the title Sirat Tèn 
Ishak (Rabat 1976) and by S. Zakkār under 
the title Kitib abSiyar wa "-maghási (Beirut 
1978); al-Wakidi, Kiláb al-Magházi, ed. J. M. B. 
Jones, London 1966 (for a version in German, 
see J. Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, Das 
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scher Wiedergabe, Berlin 1882); "Abd al-Razzdk 
b. Hammam al-San“inl, Kitab al-Maghdsi, in 
vol. v of al-Musannaf, Beirut 1970-2; Ibn Hisham, 
al-Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. Sala et alii, Cairo 1955 
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life of Muhammad: a translation of (bn. Hishàm's 
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London 1955); Ibn Sa*d, iij: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
al-Durar fi 'khtigür al-maghāzi wa 'Isiym 
Sh. Dayf, Cairo r966; al-Kalá, al-/ktifa? fi 
maghdst yasil alléh wa ‘I-thalitha  al-kkulafd?, 
i, ed. ‘Abd al-Wabid, Beirut 1968; Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas, Uyiin al-athar fi funin al-maghasi wa- 
‘L-skam@il wa'l-siyar, Cairo 1356; al-Halabi, 
Insiin al-‘uyan fi sirai alamin almamün al- 
ma'rüfa b'l-ira 'Lħalabiyya, Büläķ 1875 (with 
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al-Sira al-nabawiyya wa'l-athér al-mupammadiy ya 
by Abmad Zayni Dablàn in the margin). 
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+ Maghists and +Siras in carly Islamic scholarship, 

in La vie du Prophète Mahomet, colloque de 

Strasbourg, 23-24 octobre 1980, Paris 1985, 

(M. EiNps) 

MAGHILA, a Berber tribe belonging to the 
great branch of the Butr and related, if one is to 
believe the ancient Berber traditions cited by Ibn 
Khaldün, to the tribes of Darisa, Satfüra, Lamáya, 
Matmata, Sadina, Malzüza and Madyüna who lived, 
in the early Middle Ages, in eastern Barbary. 

It is also apparently in the same region that the 
ancient habitat of Maghlla is to be sought in the 
period in question, According to the Berber traditions 
cited by various early Arab historians, the Magblla, 
after coming from Palestine into North Africa, 
reached Lübiya (Libya), fom where they made 
their way to the Maghrib, establishing themselves, 
before the Arab conquest, iu the mountainous 
regions of this land, probably in the Diabal Dabar 
and Djabal Tebaga in south-eastern Tunisia, Vivien 
de Saint-Martin has suggested seeing in the Maghlla. 
the Libyan tribe of the Mecales or Imacles of Corippus 
(6th century A.D,). This hypothesis appears very 
probable, despite the opposition of Stephane Gsell. 
Similarly, another hypothesis of Vivien de Saint- 
Martin and J. Desanges appears highly likely, 
according to which the Mecales of Corippus and 
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the Maghlla of the Arabic sources were none other 
than the Makblues of Herodotus, a Libyan tribe 
who lived, in the sth century B.C., in south-eastern 
Tunisia. It is there, to the south-east of the Shott 
el-Djerid, that J. Desanges places the Makhlues 
and the Mecales. As for the Maghlla, we lack proof 
of Arabic sources on their habitat in eastern Barbary 
in the rst-37d/7th-9th century; however, Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih enumerates them, in his geographical 
work composed ca. 232/845-7, among the Berber 
tribes of the east, counting them alongside well- 
known eastern tribes such as the Hawwara, Darisa, 
Warfadjdiüàma, Mazáta and Nafüsa, 

Algeria, The Arab historians and geographers 
note the existence of two groups of the Maghila 
in this country, One of them occupied, in the 8th/r4th 
century, according to Ibn Khaldiin, the countryside 
from the mouth of the Chélif on the west as far 
as the town of Mazouna on the east. It seems that 
formerly the possessions of this group of Maghlla were 
larger and that they extended towards the east as far 
as the environs of the town of Ashir, where al-Bakri 
locates, in the sth/tuth century, "at the entrance 
of the great desert", the town of Tamaghilt, whose 
name seems to be strictly linked to that of Maghlla. 
Further to the west, al-Bakrl places, at two days’ 
journey from Takert, a castle which also bore the 
name of Tamaghilt. It is again in the environs of 
Tahart that there is to be found, according to al- 
Bakrl, at a distance of five farsakhs from the sea, 
very near Oued el-Khamis, t6 the north of the town. 
of Mazouna, a locality called Kal‘a Maghlla Dalül, 
also doubtless named after a section of the Maghlla 
who lived there. On the west side also, the limits 
of the territory of the Maghlla exceeded, in the 
sth/rrth century, those of the 8th/rgth century. 
Indeed, it is in the territory of the tribe of Maghlla 
that the town of Aslen was situated, which was to 
be found immediately to the east of the mouth 
of the Taina, and to thc east of the island of Araghkül, 
Rachgoun on our maps. It is from one of the ports 
of the Algerian Maghila that there set sail, in 138/755, 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain, 
‘Abd al-Rabman Ib. Mu‘iwiya, in order to disem- 
bark at al-Munakkab (Almufecar) in al-Andalüs, 
In our opinion, this port is noas other than Marsà 
Maghlla, an anchorage situated a little to the west 
of Ténès, which is noted in the geographical work 
of al-Bakri 

Another Algerian section of the Maghila lived, in 
the 2nd-ath/Sth-roth centuries, in a region situated 
in the province of Tlemcen. Ibn. Khaldün says that. 
ihe Zamáta tribe of Banü lfran domicilec in this 
region, supported by Berbers of the tribe of Maghlla, 
revolted in 148/765 against the ‘Abbasids, “having 
chosen as their chief Abü Kurra the Ifranid, or 
rathor the Maghilid", In another passage of his work, 
Ibn Khaldün however puts im doubt Abà Kurra's 
belonging to the Maghila. He says only that the 
Hanü líran and the Maghila lived alongside each 
other, the Band Tfran being stronger and more 
numerous. According to another passage of Ibn 
Kbaldün's work, the Maghila professed the Sufri 
faith. They lived always in the lands which depended 
on the tow of Tlemcen towards the middle of the 
4th/roth century, and al-BakiT cites an Arabic 
poem which speaks of the losses of this tribe in a war 
which took place in 338/949-50. 

Morocco. In Morocco also, there were, according 
to al-Bakri, al-Idrisi, Ibn Khaldün and other Arab 
mediaeval authors, two branches of the tribe 
of Maghlla, of which tho remnants lived in tho 
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Sth/r4th century dispersed in the triangle formed by 
the towns of Fàs, Meknès and Sefrou. One of these 
branches occupied the region situated to the south- 
east of Fas, where the mediaeval Arab geographers 
place, halfway between Fas and Meknes, the fortress 
called Maghtla. Al-Bakri also locates there 2 district 
called Maghtla, which, in his period, was under 
the command of a certain MOsa b. Djalid. Al-Bakri 
places to the south of Fas, on the road leading from 
this capital to Sigjilmasa, two localities doubtless 
inhabited by the Maghlla, of which one was called 
Maghilat Ibn Tidjaman (its population professed the 
Sufrf faith), while the other was Maghllat al-Kát. 
Tt seems that these two fortresses belonged to the 
ime branch of the Maghila as that which was gov- 
erned Müsà b. Djulid. They were also perhaps the 
same Maghila as those who, united with the Awraba 
and Sadina, supported the cause of the Tdrisids 
from the arrival of Idris I b. “Abd Allāh in the 
north of present-day Morocco. Another branch of 
the Maghila cccupied, in the 5th/1rth century, the 
district of Maghila which zl-Balri locates to the 
south of Oued Ouergha, to the north-west of Fas 
and which has to be distinguished from the district 
of Maghila situated to the south-west of the same 
town. 

It may further be added that it is to the tribe 
of Maghtla that Ibn Abi "I-Madid al-Maghlii belonged, 
author of a genealogical work devoted to the Berbers 
and quite frequently cited in the Maghribi chronicles, 
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AL-MAQHILI, MAgAMMAD 5. Amp AL-KARIM, 
reformist fakih oi Tlemcen, chiefly famed 
for his persecution of the Jewish community of 
Tuwat (Touat) in the Algerian Sahara and for the 
advice he gave to Sudanic rulers. The general outline 
of his career is fairly well established, but many 
details remain obscure. He was born in Tlemcen. ca. 
1440 of Berber stock and studied under “Abd al- 
Rabmán al-Tha^libi (d. 875/1470) and Yabya b, 
Yadir al-Tadallisi (d. 877/1472). At an uncertain 
date he took up residence in Tamantlt, then the 
principal fortified town (Aasr) of the Tuwat oasis, 
which was closely linked to Tlemcen and to the 
towns of the Sudanic belt by the ties of commerce. 

‘The prosperity of the Jewish community there and 
in the neighbouring oasis of Gurara, and the conni- 
vance of the Arab chiefs in ignoring the letter of the 

w in regard to these “protected persons”, aroused 
his ire. He wrote a treatise (R. fī ahkām ahl al-dhimma) 























asserting that the Jews of Tuwat hed broken their 
pact (‘akd) with the Muslims, and thus forfeited 
their protection, by not paying diisya regularly 
in a state of “abasement and humiliation” (al-dhill 
ma 'I-saghdr) and by “rebelling against Islamic laws” 
(al-tamarrud ‘ald “lahkdm) through too close an 
association with their Muslim overlords. He also 
claimed that the existence of the Tuwat synagogue 
was contrary to Islamic law and demanded its 
destruction. 

Both he and the Addi of Tamantlt, ‘Abd Allāh al- 
“Asniinl, who opposed his views, sought the support 
of North African scholars. The majority favoured al- 
*Asnüni's interpretation, but the support al-Maghil 
received from two Tlemcen scholars, the historian al- 
Tanasi and the theologian al-Sanüst (al-Wansharisi, 
al-MiSpér al-mughrib, Fas 1315/1897-8, li, 170-202; 
tr, in Archives Marocaines, xii [r908], 244-55, who 
adds his own view which supports theirs), was suffi- 
cient to encourage him to rouse a mob to destroy the 
synagogue. He also offered seven mittėäls of gold for 
every Jew killed, 

Not long after these events, which probably took 
place shortly before 1490, al-Maghfif left Tuv 
possible expelled on account of bis unwelcome zeal, 
but this is not clear. It may be at this period that 
he visited Fas, where he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish his influence with the Wattasid 
sultan Mubammad al-Shaykh (Ibn ‘Askar, Dawha, 
96, is the one source to report this bizarre episode). 
He then left North Aftica for Bild al-Sadan, stopping 
first at the important commercial centre of Takidda 
(Tegidda, identified with Azelik to the west-south- 
west of the Alr massif) to teach and preach, and 
passing on to Katsina and Kano, then burgeoning 
city-states. He had contact with the ruler of Kano, 
Seriki (sud) Muhammad Runa, as early as 870/ 
1491-2, when he addressed him a letter on "deterring 
people from forbidden acts" (text in Bünár's edm. 
of Abkám ahi al-dhimma, misleadingly titled Misbah 
aLarrák [a different work by al-MagbUD, 73-7). 
He evidently resided several years in Kano, for a 
family there still claims descent from him (and 
"Sharifian" status), and it is no doubt while he was 
there that he wrote his longer treatise of advice 
for Muhammad Runfa (published under the invented 
le (Tadj al-din fi ma yadjib *alá 'I-mulük, Beirut 
1932). 

"Fhe date and duration of his visit to Katsina 
are not known, but before the close of the century 
he was in Gao advising the Songhay ruler Askia 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr after the latter's return from 
pilgrimage. His replies to that ruler's questions legi- 
tirnised the Askia's seizure of the goods and chattels 
of his predecessor, Sunni ‘All, and strengthened his 
claims to sovereignty over a wide area of Muslim ter- 
ritory in the Sudanic belt. On hearing of his son's 
death in Tuwat at the hand of a group of Jews, al- 
Maghill called on the Askia to arrest all Tuwatis 
in his realm and only the opposition of the kad? of 
Timbuktu, Mabmüd b. ‘Umar, prevented persecu- 
tion. He subsequently returned to Tuwat and died 
there under unknown circumstances in go9/ts03-4 
or 910/1505-6. 

His known writings total twenty-six items, mainly 
on topics of fikh and tawhtd. He also had an interest 
in formal logic (mansit). He exchanged verse polemics 
with alSuyütl, who declared its study forbidden, 
and wrote a treatise called Minah al-Wahhab fi radd 
abfibr ‘ala 'I-sawéb, which was widely studied in 
West Africa.The treatises he wrote during bis Sudanic 
tour were known to the rgth century reformers of 
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Masina and Sokoto. ‘Uthman b. Fadi (g.v.] used his 
arguments concerning the anathematisation (takfir) 
of Sunni ‘Alf to justify his attacks on the Hausa 
rulers and other passages of the "Replies" were 
quoted to show that Bornà was a "land of un- 
belief”. 

The Kunta [gr.] revere him as one of the four 
"regenerators" (mudjaddidin) of the roth century of 
the Hidjra. They, and all other Kadiris of West 
Africa whose affiliations go back through the Kunta 
silsila, consider him an important link in the clain, 
though this chain can be shown to be ahistorical, 
and it is doubtful if al-Maghili himself had received 
the wird of the order. 
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MAGHNATIS, Maghnitis, Maghnitis, Arabic 

rendering of 4 payvirig (MBoc), indicating 1. 

the magnetite and 2. the compass. 


1. Tue MAGNETITE AND MAGNETISM 


The magnetite (lodestone, magnetic iron ore, 
Fe,0,) is a very widely-spread mineral, well-known 
since antiquity, and found in huge quantities in in- 
Gividual deposits as well as a finely-allotted constit- 
ment of almost all kinds of volcanic rock. The Isiamie 
natural scientists, geographers, cosmographers and 
encyclopaedists transmit much information about its 
properties. The magnetite is first of all "the stone 
which attracts iron" (see e.g. al-Kh™arazml, Mafifik, 
ed. Van Vioten, 262 £). Al-Blrüni, Djamdhir, Hay- 
darabid 1355, 212-15, has a circumstantial chapter 
on it. According to him, maghndfis shares with 
amber (tabrabi) the property of attraction, but 
is more satisfactory than the latter for extracting 
particles of iron from the human body. The name 
is correctly explained as being Greek, while ara- 
mitibus (ABÁuac or dSapévrwov) and abrakelilá 
(MÜoc *npuxAela are given as synonyms, al- 
though the first, as is well-known, indicates the dia- 
mond; for the confusion of the magnet and the dia- 
mond in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, see E. O. 
von Lippmann, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschajten und der Technik, i, Berlin 1923 
(new impression Wiesbaden 1971), 182, 194, 213 ff. 
Referring to earlier authors, al-Birüni records that 
the blue magnetite—which he aid not know himseli— 
was considered to be the best; it was burned by 
many people and sold as shddkana (haematite). 
According to the same author, the black-brown, 
and further the iron-coloured, were equally appre- 
ciated. The richest deposits known to him were those 
of Zibatra in south-east Anatolia. From the fact, 
however, that ships in the China Sea (al-Baty al- 
Akhdar) were kept together by vegetable fibres, 
but those in the Mediterranean Sea carpentered 
with nails, he concludes that the richest deposits 
of magnetite occur in the submarine mountains 
of the China sea, since it is exactly there tbat the 
nails would be extracted by maguetism and ships 
would disintegrate. In the mountains of Zabulistin 
[g.., in eastern Afghanistan) magnetite is said to 
occur as solid rock; on their sun-lit outer surfaces 
the power of attraction would be weak, but in the 
inside strong, as al-Blrant himself had ascertained 
by means of a collaborator. 

Other denominations of the lodestone, 
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on confusion, are: bakit or hadjar al-bahta (ie. 
the haematite, which results from converting magne- 
tite or other minerals), addas al-idtirari (i.e. the 
diamond; àBáyare means “indomitable”, from which 
idfirari can possibly be explained), ld4i (see below), 
karamit (possibly through Romance calamita, derived 
from xAatioc, but ef. tor this E. O. von Lippmann, 
Geschichte der Magnetnadel bis zur Exfindung des Kom- 
passes (gegen. 1306), in Quellen und Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Naturwissenschafien und der Medizin, 
ix (Berlin 1932], esp. 15-20). 

The notion that locestone and iron are connected 
as the lover and the beloved, was spread very 
widely: iron is “obedient” to the stone because of a 
divine power inherent in the latter, and is attracted 
to it like the lover to the beloved (al-Kazwini, 
“Adi@ib al-mabhlakal. Kosmographie, ed. Wisten- 
feld, i, 239, below); between the two exists a profound 
inclination: when iron "smells" the magnet, it moves 
towards it until it clings to it and holds on tight 
to it, as the lover to the beloved (of. cit, 210; 
cf. also RasPil Ikhwan al-Safd?, ii, Beirut 1376/ 
1957, tof), This image was expressed poetically 
by Ibn Hazm, Taw al-hamdma, ed. Pétrot, 8, 20-9, 9, 
ci. E. Wiedemann, Aufsätze zur arabischen Wissen- 
schafisgeschichte, ii, 149-51. In other comparisons, the 
tertium comparationis is formed by the swiftness of 
reaction: the “phlegm” (balzkam) combines with the 
soul quicker than iron with the magnet (M. Ullmann, 
Katalog der avabischen alchemistischen Handschriften 
der Chester Beatty Library, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 99). 
This conception is connected with certain theories 
developed by Dijäbir b. Hayyān in his Kitāb al- 
Ralima: “The strongest factors existing in this world 
are the delicate spiritual things which cannot be ob- 
served with the senses, but only with the intellect, 
like the stone which attracts iron through an imma- 
terial power that can neither be felt nor seen. It 
permeates the solidness of brass (snr) which finds 
itself between it (ie. the magnetite) and the iron" 
(Ar. text in M. Berthelot, La Chimie au Moyen Age, 
ili, Paris 1985 [reimpr. i967), 144-5; French tr, 
ibi, i75). Thus the Arabs were aware that the 
magnetite is efficacious through other bodies. A 
dew sentences further on it ís said: "We found (?) 
a magnetite which lifted a weight of 100 dirhams 
(= 312, 5 gr. according to W. Hinz, Islamische Masse 
und Gewichte, Leiden 1955, 3). We left it alone for a 
while and then tested it with another piece of iron, 
which however it did not lift. We thought this to be 
heavier than the 100 dirhams which it had lifted ear- 
lier. But when we weighed it, it had a weight of less 
than 80 dirhams, so its power had decreased, although 
its mass (djérm) had remained the same." From the 
observations it was rightly concluded that in course 
of time the lodestone loses part of its power of 
attraction, Thus the carrying capacity of the magnet 
used by “Geber” was quite considerable; for further 
quantitative indications by al-Ibshih! and al-Tifaght, 
see Wiedemann, Aufsdize, i, 33, 

Tron filings, put in a pan which one keeps in one 
hand while with the other a magnetite is moved 
backward and forward underneath the pan, follow 
these movements. Also, when the stone is brought 
near to a needle, it attaches the latter to itself, and 
likewise other needles which are strung to the first 
one, so that finally all of them are joined as it were to 
a string by an “immaterial power”; in the same way 
rings can be hung to one another (J, Ruska, Das 
Steinbuch aes. Aristoteles, Heidelberg 1912, Ar. text 
108, Ger. text, 154). 

Next to its attractive power, the magnet has 
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also a repelling power: when held over an ant-hill, 
it drives the ants away, When smeared with the saliva 
of a fasting man, it loses its attractive power. This 
power disappears also when the magnet is rubbed 
with garlic or onions, but when cleansed from garlic 
put in the warm blood of a freshly-slaughtered 
iy-goat, the power returns (al-Kazwinl, *Adjd*ih, 
238; al-Dimashkl, Nubhbat al-dahr, ed, Mehren, St. 
Petersburg 1866, Arabic text 73 f., French tr. 85; Ibn 
Kutayba, ‘U yün, ii, Cairo 1346/1928, 108; (Pseudo-) 
Madirttt, Ghdyat al-takim, ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig- 
Berlin 1933, 399, 15-6, tr. 406). The following ob- 
servation of Ibn al-Fakth (BGA, v, 67, 134) is also 
worth noticing: When a knife or sword is rubbed 
against the rocks of a mountain near Amid, they carry 
iron and attract needles more powerfully than lode~ 
stone, The latter itself does not possess attractive 
power, but when a knife or sword is rubbed against it, 
it attracts iron. This power is said to be preserved 
for a very long time, namely a hundred years. As 
Wiedemann (of.cit, i, 36] remarks, magnetism is 
preserved in sword and knife because they are made 
of steel: they are a “permanent” magnet, 

The question of the causes of interaction be- 
tween magnet and iron has apparently also been 
studied in a more gereral way. No less a person than 
al-Razi wrote an essay entitled Kitdb *Iilati djadhbi 
hadjar al-magkmátis li "I-hadid wa-fihi kaldmw" ha~ 
thir’ fi"l-bkala, “Book on the cause ot the attrac- 
tion of iron by the magnet, containing an extensive 
treatise on empty space”. For this work, which un 
fortunately is lost, see Ibn Abl Ugaybi*a, CUydn ai« 
anb", i, 320, 11-2; and, for a shortened title, Ibn. 
akNadim, Füist, 3or, :4-5. The essay probably 
examines whether and how the magnet is effective 
through empty space, Al-Tifásh! recognised thechem- 
ical relation between iron and magnet from which 
the effectiveness is to be deduced. According to bim, 
the attraction is based on reciprocity: deep inside, 
the lodestone has transformed itself into iron, for 
both minerals have the same nature which explains 
the inclination and love to cach other “since the 
beginning of their existence” (Wiedemann, op. cil, 
jy 34 f£). According to al-Tughrà"t (apud Wiedemann, 
i, 699), the lodestone belongs to the stones which 
contain spirits. 

It was believed that there existed a number of 
other stones with attractive power, apart from the 
iron magnet: the gold magnet which attracts gold, 
and when calcified, possesses the efficacy of the 
iron magnet; the silver magnet which is extraordina- 
rily powerful (at a distance of five ells it attracts 
an ounce of silver); the brass and copper magnet, 
which, among other things, are used as a remedy 
against epilepsy; the lead magnet, ugly and evil- 
smelling; the flesh magnet, so-called because, if put 
on flesh, it sticks fast to it and, if pulled away, rips 
off pieces of it; the hair magnet which attracts hair 
and, if moved over the head, tears it off; finally, the 
nail magnet, which pulls out finger-nails (J. Ruska, 
op. cit, Ar, text, 109-11, Ger, text 155-9). Other 
magnets are enumerated by al-Dimashkl (NuBhbat al- 
dahr, Arabic text 74-7, French text 85-9), who re- 
marks inter alia that gold is the magnet of mercury: 
when they come together, gold attracts the mercury 
and mixes with it; when filings of gold, lead, copper, 
iron and tin are mixed and mercury is then added, 
the latter goes in search of the gold filings and 
mixes with them, bat not with the other filings be- 
cause a ‘magnetic friendship” (saddta maghnajisiyya) 
exists only between mercury and gold. A number of 
similar magnets are catalogued by al-Kazwinl (of. 
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cit, 2356) under the term Mbif ("gleaning, col- 
lecting"), like lbi al-dhahab, 1. al-rasds, 1. al- 
shafar, etc. 

It is hardly to be wondered that, already in 
early times, all kinds of legends were coupled to 
the attractive power of the maghndfis. Al-Diawbarl, 
for instance, relates that in the “monastery of the 
idol" (dayr al-sanam) an iron idol is floating free 
in space under a cupola. This statue is said to be 
the work of Yablünus (Apollonius of Tyana), who had 
constructed a cupola from lodestone in such a way. 
that the magnetic power was acting upon the statue 
so evenly from above and from the sides that it was 
floating exactly in the middie of the space (apud 
Wiedemann, i, 359). Al-Kazwini, Autdr al-buldén. 
Kosmographic, ed. Wistenteld, {i, 63, relates a 
similar story from the town of Somanat (Somnath) 
in Gudjarát. The secret was only disdosed when 
Sultan Mabmüd b. Sebüktigin visited the temple 
and one of his companions took out one stone after 
the other from the cupola; the floating idol then 
sank to the floor. Christians in the West believed 
that Mubammad's coffin was either made of some 
naturally magnetic substance and hovered in the 
air under a dome whose walls were covered with iron, 
or was made of iron and floated freely thanks to 
two magnets fixed in the roof and in the floor of 
the tomb (see Ch. Fellat, Note sur Ja légende relative 
au cercueil de Mahomet, dans Bull. des Ét. arabes, 
xxiii, Algiers 1945, 112-13; repr. in Etudes sur 
Thistoire socio-cullurelle de l'Iilam, London 1976, 
xii), For other examples—both classical and tal 
mudic—of free-floating idols and other objects, see 
1, Low, Fauna wid Mineralien der Juden, ed. A. 
Schreiber, Hildesheim 1969, 131. Of ill fame were 
the magnetic mountains or islands which extracted 
the nails from the ships and sank them, for instance 
in the Red Sea (al-Kazwinl, '4djd*ib, 172) or in India. 
(ibid, 239; Ruska, of. cit,, Ar. text 108 f., Ger. text 
155; Ibn al-Djazzar, Kitdb al-'timád fi '-adwiya ai- 
mufrada, ms, Ayasofya 3364, (cl, 85a, 7-16). Magnetic. 
mountains became best known through the stories of 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

The reciprocal relations between electric and 
magnetic phenomena were not known. However, the 
‘Arabs were aware of the parallel, already drawn by 
Galen, existing between the transmission of the effi- 
cacy of the electric fish (Le. of the electric ray 
vépyen, Ar. ra‘ad), and that of the magnet (Wiede- 
mann, op. cit, i, 32). The Arabs themselves per- 
ceived as highly unsatisfactory the fact that their 
efforts to explain magnetism in a physical way re- 
mained unsuccessful, A regretful observation of Ibn 
Butlàa (apud Itn al-Kiftl, Ta?ribk al-Hukama, ed. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1903, 313, 9-11) makes this cleat 
“Does iron strive for the stone out of longing, or 
does the stone attract iron by force? How painful 
(abi) is it for us not to understand this without any 
doubt, although we observe it with our senses.” 

In medicine, the lodestone does not seem to 
have been applied widely, although it is found in al- 
most all pharmacopocias (see D. Goltz, Sfudien zur 
Geschichte der Mineralnamen in Pharmazie, Chemie 
und Medisin von den Anfängen bis Paracelsus, Wies- 
baden 1972, 174). It is potent for draining away 
thick mucus and, if held in the hand, for removing 
spasms and pains in hand and foot. It is administered 
to those who have swallowed iron filings or rust in 
order to attract and remove them, Strewn on gaping 
wounds im pulverised form, it contracts them. In 
cases of gout caused by heat, it allays the suffering 
if applied after being rubbed with vinegar. He who 
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wears a lodestone round his neck will have a good 
memory and does not forget anything. Used in 
pulverised form as an eye make-up, it stimulates 
love relations. It helps a pregnant woman to have 
an easier confinement; worn in a seal-ring, it brings 
good luck; etc. 
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2. THE COMPASS 


The Arabs of the East became acquainted with 
the compass through Chinese sailors, without however 
at first giving it a special name; there was consid- 
erable traffic between the Persian, etc. ports and 
Southern China. Thence it came to Syria and then to 
the Mediterranean ports of Europe. The compass had 
very probably, however, already reached the north of 
Europe by the trade-route of the Russian rivers as 
early as the Sth or gth centuries A.D. This explains 
why the compass was known earlier in the north than 
in the south of Europe, and perhaps explains also 
why the Norsemen were able to undertake long 
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voyages by sea (cf. R. Henning, Verhandl. der Ge- 
sellsch. deutscher Naturforscher elc., Sqth. Versamm- 
hung, 11/3 [1912), 95). 

In deciding the direction by means of a magnetic. 
needle, the Muslims used the end which pointed 
to the south; as Mecca lay to the south of most places, 
in Syria etc. the $ibla (g.v.] corresponded almost 
exactly to the south, 

The oldest passage in which the word karamif 
perhaps corresponding to “magnet” (calamita) oc- 
curs is given by Dozy for the year 239/854 in his 
Supplément, ii, 337, who found it in al-Baydn al- 
mughrib (Histoire de l'Afrique «t de l'Espagne) 
edited by him. Serious objections have however been 
raised to interpreting the word as compass in this 
passage (MSOS, Berlin, x/1-2 (1900], 268). From the 
fact that in narratives of travels of the oth century 
A.D. and that in al-MasüdI (923) the directions 
are given in the same way as on compasses, G. Fer- 
rand concluded that the compass was already in use 
then, The next oldest absolutely certain reference 
isin the Djdmi€ al-bikdyat of 'Awfl; it is in his Lubdb 
al-albát (ed. Browne and Mirzà Mubammad Kazwinl), 
A captain during a storm in the Red Sea or Persian 
Gulf finds his true course by means of a fish, of 
which we are expressly told that it had been rubbed 
with a magkndfis. A similar statement regarding the 
use of a magnetic fish at sea is made by al-Makrizt 
in his Khijat (Büldk 1270, i, 240: Cairo 1324, i, 3573 
Z. f. Phys., xiv [1924], 106]. 

A very full description of the compass and its 
use in the Mediterranean was given in 640/1242 by 
a certain Baylak al-Kibdjakt in the Kib Kanz al- 
fudjdjir fi wa*rifat al-abdjar. A needle which has 
been rubbed with a ''female" lodestone is placed diag- 
onally through a rush or piece of straw, ete. Some- 
times a cross made of two straws is used. The arrange- 
ment is floated on water set to rotate by a lodestone 
held in the hand and moved in a circular direction; 
the latter is then quickly withdrawn, The needle 
places itself pointing to the south, which is the 
same as the kila, The turning is probably regarded 
as magical, but it has a physical significance. By 
the turning, the often very tenacious skin of the 
water is broken and the apparatus bearing the 
magnet is enabled to move freely. The turning is, 
however, not always done, but the needle with its 
support is simply placed on the water. 

Al-Zarkharl describes several forms of compass 
in a work on mechanical toys, for example a small, 
beautifully-painted, wooden fish, in which a magnetic. 
needle is placed. In place of the fish, which might 
hurt the feelings of pious worshippers, a wooden disk 
with a mifrdb drawn upon it is also used. Finally, an 
apparatus just like our compass is described. Two 
magnetic needles are placed symmetrically in the 
centre under a circular piece of paper. Under the 
‘centre of the paper a funnel is placed which turns on a 
point; the whole is enclosed in a cylindrical receptacle 
with a glass top and is called puts al-bibla “vessel, 
box for the Aibia", or bayt al-ibra, "house of the 
needle"; according to Niebuhr, the same name is still 
given to the compass. At the present day, similar 
compasses are used along with a simple sundial. An- 
Other very full description is given by a certain Mu- 
dammad b. Abi 'I-Khayr al-Hassánl in his al-Nudjüm 
al-shdrigat (ct. E. Wiedemann in the Z. far Physik, 
xiii [1923], rr3: there is a manuscript in Beirut in. 
addition to those meationed here. Whether the Cam- 
bridge one was written in 1103 or 1588 cannot be as- 
certained with certainty). The needle is fastened to 
a copper plate hollowed out or raised in the centre 
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and placed on a copper stand. One end of the needle, 
no doubt the south end, has something put on it to 
mark it. 

An important passage in an anonymous work 
"Preparation oí the bowl (lisa) to ascertain the 
kibla and points of the compass" is in a Berlin manu- 
script (Ahlwardt, no. 5811). Here the point of the 
needle points south, the eye to the north (the rub- 
bing (aAA) of the needle explains the peculiar modern 
name kik for the compass). 

It would take us too far to deal here with the 
box compass proper which is called in Turkish e.g. 
pusula trom the Italian. We will only note that 
on the rhomb-card the south is called ai-kibla and 
also al-djantib (cf. thereon, for example, K. Foy, Die 
Windrose bei den Osmanen und Griechen mit Benutzung 
der Bahriya des Admirals Pir-i Reis vom Jakr 1520, 
in MSOS, Berlin xi/2 [t908], 234 tf). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the first part of the Bibl. to section 1. 
above, see J. Klaproth, Lettre à M. AI. de Hum- 
boldi sur l'invention dé la boussole, Paris 1834; 
E. Wiedemann, Uber Geschichte des Kompasses 
bei den Arabern, in Verhandl. der physikalischen 
Gesellschaft, ix (1908), 764-73; xi (1909), 262-65; 
xxi (1919), 665-7; Z. für Physih, xiii (1923), 13-16; 
xiv (1923), 240; xxiv (1924), 166-8; G. Ferrand, 
Notes sur Vhistoire orientale (Contribution à l'histoire. 
de ta boussole}, in Publications de l'Institut. des 
hawtes études marocaines, Méanges René Basset, 
i, 1923, 1-16; W. C. Brice, Compasses, compassi and 
Kanabis, in JSS, xxix (1984), 169-78. 

In the Beitrage, ii, the earlier literature is collec- 
ted. This is also done in other workse.g. by Clément 
Mullet on the compass. Of special importance are 
the works of A. Schick (Der Kompass, ete., 
Hamburg 1911, 1915 ff), which also deal with 
the Bussole in China. (E, Wirvemany) 
MAGHNISA, modern Turkish form Manisa, 

classical Magnesia, a town of western Anato! 
in the ancient province of Lydia, lying to the souti 
of the Gediz river on the northeastern slopes of the 
Manisa Dağı, which separates it from Izmir or 
Smyrna (lat, 38° 36” N., long 27^ 27 E.). 

In Greek and then Roman times, Magnesia ad 
Sipylum was a flourishing town, noted amongst other 
things for the victory won in its vicinity by the two 
Scipios over Antiochus the Great of Syria in 190 B.C., 
and continued to flourish under the Byzantines (see 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, xxvii, 472-3). Af- 
ter the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204, the Byzantine emperor John Ducas retired to 
Magnesia and held out there till 1255; it was also 
the seat ofa bishopric, which seems to have disap- 
peared however by the r4th century. 

Out of the ruins of the Saldjik kingdom of Rum, 
a Turkmen chief Sárü-Khàn (d. r345) established 
himself in the town ia 1313 and made Maghnisa the 
capital of his deylik, one which endured for over 
three-quarters of a century. Ibn BattOja, Ribla, ii, 
312-14, tr, Gibb, li, 447-8, visited what he calls 
Maghnisiyya during $ard-Khan 's reign, and stayed 
in a sdwiya or hospice of one of the local fítydm 
(e. of the Akhis (¢.vJ); he praises its size and 
its amenities. The Ulu Djámi* of Maghnisa dates from 
this period also, and re-uses Byzantine materi 
The Sárükhán-oghulla: [g.v.] continued to hold the 
town till 792/1396 or the next year, when the Otto- 
man Báyezid I (g.v.] conquered it and gave it to one 
of his sons. After Timir’s victory at Ankara in 805/ 
1402, Timi gave Maghnisa to his grandson Mubam- 
mad (see Sharaf al-Din ‘Alt Yazdt, Zafar-ndma, ed. 
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Calcutta, ii, 466-7), and the town was then briefly 
restored to the descendant of $3r-Khiin, Khidr Shah 
Beg; but the latter was deposed and killed by the 
Ottoman Mebernmed 1 in 813/1410. 

Under the Ottomans, Maghnisa, from its near- 
ness to the capital Istanbul, was often governed by 
the sultan’s eldest son and regarded as a stepping- 
stone to further advancement. After his abdication 
in 8481444, Sultan Murád Il retired to Maghnisa, 
leaving it to combat the Hungarian Crusaders but 
returning after his victory at Varna later that year 
(Von Hammer, GOR?, i, 952, 357); the remains of his 
palace and garden are still visible. 

Concerning the tax-paying population of the 
town, we possess figures for 937/1530-t and again 
for 983/1575-6. Compared to other Anatolian cities, 
Maghnisa during the roth/r6th century experienced 
only moderate growth: from 1,356 taxpayers (about 
6,000-7,000 inhabitants) at the first date to 1,995 
taxpayers (about 7,000-8,000 inhabitants at the 
second one), This is all the more noteworthy as 
Maghnisa during this period continued frequently 
to house the courts of Ottoman princes, so that much 
public construction took place in the town. The 
Khitdniyya mosque was built in the name of Prince 
Sbibinshàh's mother Hüsnlsháh, while the Sultániy- 
ye mosque, which possessed shops and taxation 
rights in Urla near Izmir, was founded by Kanani 
Stileyman's mother Hafga Sultan. As the last Otto- 
man prince residing in Maghnisa, sultan Murad III 
[gp] had the Murádiyye küliyye or complex con- 
structed by his chief architect Kodja Sinan (o04/ 
1586). 

In the second half of the roth/16th century, the 
area between the Gediz Çayı and the Büyük Men- 
deres rivers produced grapes and figs for consump- 
tion in Istanbul. To assure a regular supply for the 
‘Ottoman capital, a large number of official rescripts 
prohibited both wine-making and the exportation of 
raisins, Throughout the roth/réth century, the ex- 
portation of cotton was equally forbidden. But for 
reasons not completely understood, this prohibition 
‘was reversed in the 1620s. Export trade in cotton 
particularly developped in the course of the 12th/ 
18th century, when the area was controlled by a 
family of a‘ydv or notables known as the Kara *Oth- 
min Oghullari (see below). The French traveller 
Pitton de Tournetort, who visited Manisa about 1700, 
stated that the cotton trade was the only major 
activity visible in the town (see on this trade, KUTN. 
2. In the Ottoman empire]. 

When Ewliyå Celebi visited Maghnisa in 1083/ 
1671-2, he was much impressed not only by the his- 
torical buildings, particularly by the Murddiyye 
mosque, but also by the opportunities for entertain- 
ment. Apparently the coffee houses of Maghnisa 
could rival with their more famous counterparts in 
Aleppo, Cairo and Damascus. Ewliya also mentions 
the existence of more than 3,000 shops, aside from 
two covered markets. But he equally reports that 
‘one of the covered markets had been partially con- 
verted into a mosque. This observation, if correct, 
may indicate that business life in Maghnisa was in 
fact stagnating. 

From the rithjizth century onward, Manisa 
was increasingly eclipsed both politically and com- 
mercially by Izmir (g.v.]. The latter had been but a 
minor port in the roth/r6th century, containing less 
than 00 tax-paying inhabitants. But the transit 
trade in Persian silk lead to Izmírs rapid growth, 
and Maghnisa took on the characteristics of a minor 
regional centre, which specialised in the marketing 














of agricultural goods. However, a certain amount of 
textile manufacture survived into the 1890s, and 
so did the tanning industry, which had already 
been famous in the 11th/17th century. 

In the :2tb[i&th century, Magknisa became the 
capital of a powerful family of derebeys (¢.v.], the 
Kara ‘Othman-Oghll family (¢.v.], whose authority 
stretched from beyond Sirükbün iiself as far as 
the Sea of Marmara to the north. It was not until 
1244/1829 that the central government was able to 
replace members of the family (whose administration 
is praised by the English traveller G. T. Keppel, 
Narrative of a journey across the Balcan . . .in 1829-30, 
London 1831, ii, 294-301) by its own nominees. 

Late roth century population figures reflect the 
relative decline of Maghnisa, now in the wildyet of 
Ayaln, compared with Izmir; Cuinet assumed that 
the former contained 35,000, the latter 209,000 in- 
habitants, and Simi Bey, Kamas al-a%ém, Istanbul 
1898, estimated Maghnisa's population at 36,252, of 
whom 21,000 were Muslims, 10,400 Greeks, 2,000 Ar- 
menians, etc. During the Turkish War of Indepen- 
dence, the towa suffered heavy destruction, and the 
first censis of the Turkish Republic credits Manisa 
with only 28,664 inhabitants. Dy 1950, the late 19th. 
century level of 35,000 had again been reached; by 
1975 the town had increased to 78,114 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): See in the first place, for greater 
detail, Besim Darkot and Cagatay Ulugay, art. 
Manisa in 14, with extensive bibliography. For 
Maghnisa in the Ottoman tax registers, see Bas- 
bakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, Tapu tahrir 165, 
pp. 2 ff, and Ankara, Tapu ve kadastco genel 
müdürlüğü, Kuyudu kadime 11s, pp. 4b ff. On 
the foundation of Hafsa Sultan, see Kuyudu 
Kadime 571, pp. rsbff. On the prohibition to 
export grapes, see Başbakanlık Arşivi, Istanbul, 
Mühimme defterleri 47, p. 147, no. 359 (990/1582), 
7, P. 290, no. 560 (1001-2/1592-3). Concerning the 
Trthjrzth century exportation of cotton, see Bag- 
bakanhk Argivi, Istanbul, Maliyeden müdevver 
6004, passim. 

Further references include: Pitton de Tournefort, 
Relation d'un voyage du Levant, Amsterdam 1718, 
ii, 195-6; G. Wheeler, Voyage de Dalmatie, de 
Grice, et du Levant. .., The Hague 1723, i, 254- 
Katib Celebi, Diihdu-nümd, Istanbul 1145/1732-3, 
535; W. Turner, Journal of a tour in the Levant, 
London 1820, iii, 142; R. Chandler, Travels in 
Asia Minor and Greece, Oxford 1825, i, 330 ff.; 
C. MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, a residence 
of sixteenth months in the Turkish capital and 
provinces ..., London 1829, 180ff.; Ch. Texier, 
Asie Mineure, description géographique, historique 
2 archéologique des provintes ei des villes de la 
Chersonnase d'Asie, Paris 1882, 263-5; Aydin wila~ 
yeti salndmesi 1300-1901, D.p., D.d, 141-2; W, M. 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 108, 116; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, glographie administrative, statistique des~ 
eriptice et raisonée de chaque province de l'Asie 
Mineure, Paris 1894, iii, 535 ff.; Mwrray's hand- 
book for travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Persia, etc., London 1895, 80-2; Baedeher's Kon- 
stantinopel, Kleinasien, Bathanstaaten*, Leipzig 
1igt&, 346-8; Ewliya Celebi, Seyakatnamesi, 
Anadolu, Suriye, Hicaz, Istanbul 1935, ix, 68 ff.; 
Çağatay Uluçay and Ibrahim Gökçen, Manisa 
tarihine genel bir bakis, Istanbul 1939; Kamil Su, 
Mimar Sinan'sn eserlerinden Muradiye Camii, 
Istanbul 1940; Uluçay, Manisa'daki Sardy-f 
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Amire ve Şehzadeler türbesi (849H-1296H), Istanbul 

1041; idem, XVII. aswda Sarwhan'da ejkiyahk 

ve halk hareketleri, Istanbul 1944; Gökçen, XVI 

ve XVII yisyilda deri sanatları iserinde bir 

arastirma, Istanbul 1945; idem, Manisa iarihinde 

vakiflar we haysrlar Uricrt 954-1060), Istanbul 1945; 

idem, 15, we 17. astr sicillerine gore Saruhan'da 

Yürük ve Türkmenler, Istanbul 1946; idem, 

Sicillere gore XVI ve XVII anwlarda Sarihan 

saviye ve yatirlars, Istanbul 1946; idem, Manisa 

tarihinde vakıflar ve haywlar (h. roo, milddi 

1650'den sonra), Istanbul 1950; Ibrahim Hakkı 

Konyal, Kanuni Sultan Süleyman'ın annesi 

Hafsa Sultan's vakfiyesi ve Manisa'daki hayır 

eserleri, in Vakıflar Dergisi, viii (1969), 47-56; 

G. Goodwin, A history of Otoman architecture, 

London 1971, 158-9, 317-21. 

(V. Mixonsiy - [SuxAtYA FanoQui]) 

MAGHOSHA, the town of Famagusta in 
‘Cyprus (see KuBRUs). 

The Mycenaen town of Alasya was located on 
‘or near the delta of the Pediyas, at Enkomi village. 
Its successor, the port of Salamis, only 1% miles 
to the east, became a great metropolis during the 
Roman empire. Restored by Constantius II on a much 
Smaller scale after the severe earthquakes of 332 and 
342, with the new name Constantia, it survived until 
Arab Muslim raids of the 7th century led to its trans- 
ferral to Ammochostos (Maghdsha) 6 miles to the 
south (for Alasya, see Hill, i, 36, 42-9, and P. Dikaios, 
Enkomi: excavations 1948-1958, Mainz 1969-71; for 
Salamis and Constantia, see Hill, i, passim, and V. 
Karageorges, Salamis in Cyprus: Homeric, Hellen- 
istic and Roman, London 1969). The town passed 
to Guy de Lusignan in 1192. The Genoese occupied 
it between 1383 and 1464; the Venetians took the 
town from the Lusignans in 1489. The Ottomans 
conquered it after a prolonged and extremely costly 
siege of eleven months in 1572, with tens of thousands 
of lives lost. After the Turkish conquest much Latin 
property was turned over to the Orthodox; however, 
from 1573 the latter were forbidden to live in the 
walled town, as in Rhodes. In 1607 a Tuscan naval 
expedition of eight galleys and nine galleons failed 
in a surprise attack upon the town (Hill, iv, 48 ff. 
The Knights of Malta, as well as English, Dutch, 
and Tuscan pirates, regularly harassed Levantine 
shipping for more than a century after 1572. A 
famine in 1640 and plague in 1641 are known, as 
well as severe earthquakes in 1557, 1569, and 1735 
(Hill, iv, 671. No area was more vulnerable to 
malaria, plague, and locusts, 

The Ottomans failed to revitalise their great prize 
Maghésha, but it is obvious that by the last quarter | 
of the isth century the town had already been 
reduced to a third-rate commercial centre. The 
harbour remained a prize worth fighting for, but 
the Ottomans were unable to transform it into a 
useful naval base. Its growth was further limited 
by official ambivalence; the Porte sometimes 
dreamed of using the naval and commercial potential 
of Maghéshe, but at other times appeared terrified 
that the prize would fall to enemies who might 
again use it against them. Although the Ottomans 
never had the energy to restore Maghdsha, they 
guarded the fortress too zealously to allow economic 
development, and the small garrison became the 
greatest part of the population. 

After the fall of Acte or ‘Akka [70] (t291) to 
the Mamlüks, the ascent of Lusignan Maghosha was 
meteoric. Little more than its good harbour was noted 
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Excerpia Cypria, 14). An anonymous Englishman 
(1344) called the town “a paradise of delight” with 
“plantations and gardens irrigated with water 
brought into them artificially ... It has a parish, 
Cathedral, and Metropolitan Church like unto 
Amiens. There reside in it merchants of Veni 
Genoa, Catalonia and Saracens from the Soldan's 
dominions, dwelling in palaces, which are called 
"Loggios', living in the style of counts and barons, 
they have abundance of gold and silver. All the 
precious things of the world may be found in their 
hands," (Th. Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on. 
Cyprus... ii, 56 fi; THnerarium eiwisdam. Anglici 
Terram Sanctam, in. P. G. Gelubovich (ed.), Bibl 
teca bio-bibliografia della Terra Sante e dell" Oriente 
Francescano, iv, Florence 1923, 446-7), Seized by 
Genoese trickery in 1373, and held by them for a 
century, the town lost much of its local trade. 
Then a series of disasters—disease, earthquakes, 
locusts, and shifting trade routes—left the town 
crippled. Nicolai de Martoni (1394) observed: 
“The city of Famagusta is large, as large, I reckon, 
as the city of Capua, and his fine squares, and houses 
very much like those of Capua, but a great part, al- 
most a third, is uninhabited, and the houses are de- 
stroyed, and this has been done since the date of the 
Genoese lordship. The said city has finer walls than 
1 have seen in any town... ." (Cobham, 2 ff.; Revue 
de [Orient Latin, iit (1895), 627 4f, 637 1.). Long 
before 1435 when Pero Tafur visited it, the aristoc- 
tacy had abandoned Maghósha for Lefkósha or 
Nicosia, and most trade and economie activity had 
followed thereafter, “This place is depopulated on 
account of the bad air and bad water”, particularly 
because of the nearby lake Constanza (Cobham, 31; 
Andaças £ viajes... in Coleccion de libros españoles 
raros o curiosos, Madrid 1874, viii[1, 139). Venetian 
rule (1489-1572) did not bring any improvere 
despite effor's to rebuild the town, its popul: 
probably never rose above 6,000 (Hill, iii, 507, 
729 n, 878). As Martin von Baumgarten (1508) found, 
Maghdsha was “remarkable for its harbour and 
fortifications” but Lefķösha was "famous for its 
largeness”. The silk merchant of Dovai J. le Saige 
(1512) was astonished to see such a strong town with 
the walls "freshly repaired" and "' grand boulevard"; 
he found excellent produce along the coast, although 
only trade with Venica was permitted (Cokharo, 
55,57; Peregrinatio, Noribergae 1594, 139). Piri 
Re%s mentions a beautiful castle, and inner and 
outer harbours at the only large port on the island 
(tita. Bahriye, ed, Y. Senemoğlu, Istanbul, 
285). Maghósha's economic distinction lay in 
harbour: as various travellers noted, Cyprus had no 
other. Indeed, few harbours if any in the entire 
Levant could provide better protection from the 
elements or could give shelter to more vessels. Since 
tbe Mediterranean between the gulfs of Antalya and 
Iskenderun was reputedly extremely dangerous, 
vessels which otherwise might have followed the 
coastline closely all the way to Rhodes preferred 
rather to strike out from Iskenderun, Tripoli or 
Alexandria for the south coast of Cyprus, sail round 
it, and then sail on to Rhodes. According to Jacques 
de Villamont (1589), the capital of the province was 
Lefkósha, but "... on account of its fine harbour 
and incomparable fortress the Pasha generally lives 
at Famagusta for the safety of his person and galleys” 
(Cobham, 176; if the pasha did reside there, it was 
contrary to regulations). After visits in 1598 and 
1599 Cotovicus wrote that it “has a remarkable 
and most safe harbour... It is fairly spacious and 
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populous... the only defence which Cyprus has” | most of the small population of the town must have 


(Cobham, 195; cf. Loredan (1476), who called it 
“tthe key and heart of Cyprus”, despite its unbealth- 
iness, in Hill, ili, 727 11). According to R. Pococke 
there was very little trade there, but an acqueduct 
Drought very good water from three or four miles 
away, the surrounding villages had relatively fertile 
soil, and “all provisions are cheap” (Cobham, 
295; in Pinkerton, ed., A general collection of... 
voyages ..., London 18rr, i, 576-7). Those villages 
produced silk and mulberries, and madder root was 
another product. By the 18th century silting had 
made the harbour too shallow for larger vessels, 
and according to J. M. Kinneir (1814): "This pert 
could once admit vessels of a considerable draft of 
water but since the conquest of the Turks, sand and 
rubbish have been suffered to accumulate in such 
a degree, that none but small vessels can now enter 
it with safety" (Cobbam, 412; Journey ..., London 
1818, 176). W, Turner Kinneir: “The port was 
admirable, being about one quarter of a mile in 
length, and something less in breadth, sheltered by 
low rocks; even now that the port is ‘mostly choked 
up’, ships which winter in Cyprus always go there 
to anchor in safety” (Cobham, 435). 

‘The Jew Elias of Pesaro (1563) found that ophthal- 
mia was a common fever from late June to mid- 
winter; but the townspeople were described as clean, 
and careful to protect themselves from contagion, es- 
pecially from the plague, quarantine often lasting 
forty days, The houses were fine and well built, the 
roads well maintained, and there were fountains of 
running water at every street comer. The castle 
reminded him of that of Pesaro. The food was ex- 
cellent, and the bread the best he had ever eaten. 
The twenty-five local Jewish families completely 
controlled all money lending in Cyprus, and anyone 
wanting to borrow money had to come there. In- 
terest was 20% per annum when gold and silver 
were pledged, 25% if wool, thread, or silk was 
pledged, and profits were often higher (Cobham, 
73 {f,; translation of Hebrew letter by M. Schwab, in 
Revue de Gtographie, v [1879], 221 ff.). 

When Jacques de Villamont reached Larnaka in 
1589 he was told not to try to go to Maghosha be- 
cause plague had long been raging there and the 
inhabitants of both the town and its surroundings 
were nearly all dead (Cobham, 175). The Dutchman 
Jan Somer (1590) compared the town in size to 
Amsterdam, although not so populous; disease had 
reduced the place, despite a rich agricultural hinter- 
land (Beschrijoinge van een Zee ende Landt Reyst . . ., 
Amsterdam 1649, 11). André Thevet (1590) chided 
those who wrote that“. . . the Turks made themselves 
masters of Famagosta, and slew all the Christians 
Latin and Greek, with the sword, so that old and 
young without exteption feit the violence of these 
infidels. And still you see that the Greeks and others 
live in entire liberty” (Cobham, 178). Ottoman 
policy neurotically aimed to close off the fortress; 
foreigners were treated as spies. When de Stochove 
wanted to see the town in 1631 he was advised "that 
it was almost impossible to go in without meeting 
some unpleasantness”, for the pasha was a malicious 
man and absolutely no one could enter without his 
consent, so he examined only the outer walls (Cob- 
ham, 217). In 1683 de Bruyn found that the Otto- 
mans". . . guard the city so jealously that no stranger 
is allowed to set foot in it . .."; he was harassed when 
he simply tried to approach the walls (Cobham, 
236, 241-2; Reiten van Cornelis de Bruyn, Delft 
1698, 365 ff., 374 ff., with map), In the r8th century, 


























been soldiers; some Christians settled in houses 
with gardens half a mile to the south in a village 
called Marash (Varosha). R. Pococke (1738) en- 
countered a settlement of Christians who "are not 
permitted to dwell within the city". To the west was 
a large fertile plain inhabited mostly by Muslims 
because it was relatively "secure from the priva- 
teers", while Christiaas, who were not enslaved 
by them, lived near the sea. Most of the sparsely- 
inhabited town was destroyed by a severe earth- 
quake in 1735, making both the mosques of S. Sofia 
and S. George unfit for use so that S. Catherine's 
church became the principal mosque. The town walls 
were severely damaged. The Swedish visitor Frederic 
Hasselquist (175:) estimated the population as 
300 inhabitants, "chiefly Turks", who "occupy the 
miserable ruins.." (Cobham, 254-5; in Pinkerton, 
ed., op. cit, 1, 577-8; Cobham, 307, Tier Palaestinum, 
Stockholm 1757, 178 fi 
Archimandrite Cyprianos (published in 1788) 
described the Ottoman occupation of Maghósha in 
some detail: the inhabitants "... remained in their 
‘houses, and appeared at the time to be the owners, 
yet afterwards the Turks dispossessed many of 
them, on the pretext that they were tenants only, 
not owners” ; when the Greeks of Maghdgha petitioned 
the vizier Mebmed Pasha they were permitted 
^... to live as Greek Christians, on condition that 
no Christian of the Latin Church should be found 
among them: for to the Latins he would grant neither 
church nor house, and those who remained in Cyprus 
were obliged to frequent the Greek churches, and 
forbidden to hold property in the island”, Greeks 
were allowed to buy, sell, and inherit houses, fields, 
and property not already occupied by Turks, In 
1815 W. Turner reported: "... of its numerous 
palaces and churches not one remains entire", [t 
had only a hundred people, including three Greek 
families. They lived in ruins, in low houses, mostly 
of mud, and no-one cultivated the countryside, 
Nearby was a village of Christians living surrounded 
by gardens (Cobham, 347 ff., 434-5). The estimate 
of 3,000 Muslims, s,000 Greeks, and 200 Armenians 
attributed to the governor Tal‘at Efendi seems too 
large (M. Louis Lacroix, L'Univers, Histoire et 
description des tous les peuples. Iles de la Grèce, 
Paris 1853, 88). The last Ottoman census reportedly 
showed $00 Muslims in the walled town and 2,200 
Creek Orthodox in the suburbs. At this time, 
Maghosha was used as a place of banishment for 
those under political or religious clouds; hence 
Namlk Kemal [gn] and the Baha’ leader $ubb-i 
Ezel (see BAKA” ALLAH] spent time there in exile. 
According to the census of 188r, Maghdsha with 
Marash (Varosha) was the fourth leading town of 
Cyprus with 2,609 inhabitants, of whom 1,845 were 
Greek Orthodox (71%), 727 were Muslim (28%), 6 
were Roman Catholic, 22 Maronite, 1 Armenian 
Gregorian and 8 Church of England and Protestant; 
there were no Jews. There were 666 adult males over 
20, one per 3.92 people; of those 184 were Muslim. 
{one per 3.95) and 482 Christian (one per 3.90) 
(Cyprus Gazetie, no. 82 (« April 1881 census], 3 March 
1882; 17 June 1882). By 1891 the population had 
grown 30% to 3,367, but the Muslims bad in- 
creased only 15 % to 835, falling to 25% of the town’s 
population (Cyprus Gazette, no. 34t, 15 May 1891). 
By 1900 the population had increased to 3,825, 
47% larger than in 1881. The Muslims had grown 
‘only 18% to 856, while the Christians had increased 
58% to 2,959. Of 1,094 adult males Brt (3.66 per 
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capita) were Greek Orthodox and 283 (3.02 per 
capita) were Muslims (Cyprus Gaz tle, no. 697, 
26 April 1901; 30 August 1901). 

In the second half of the z9tb century, Maghdsha 
was filthy and malarial, “in utter absolute ruin”, 
according to Samuel Brown, Three months in Cyprus 
during the winter of 1878-9, London 1879, 19. To 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson "'... it seemed the most 
desolate town I had ever been in"; even the dogs 
seemed "dull, and without energy to bark at us" 
(Our home in Cyprus*, London 1880, 278). Although 
the third busiest harbour on the island, its entire 
trade came with coasting vessels, for large vessels 
called only at Larnaka and Limassol. The small 
suburb of Varosha to the south, equally pestilentiai, 
had extensive and luxuriant gardens and was the 
site of a pottery factory. The district was the leading 
one for fishing on the island (48 small boats caught 
7,198 oke of thirty-four kinds of fish in 1889, the 
most important being sea bream (sarpa), lifhrina, 
mavromati and skaros; Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
519). In that year the single Muslim school had 
67 boy students and 13 girls, The municipal budget 
under the British was disproportionately smaller 
than the other towns. Initial British interest in 
making a new harbour flagged until 1895, when the 
proposal was raised again; and in 1899 a loan of 
£ 254,000 to dredge and improve the harbour and 
to construct a narrow gauge railway to Lefkosha 
was authorised by the British government. After 
its completion in 1906, interest in the port increased 
very slowly until after World War I. In 1931 with 
8,979 inhabitants it was the fourth largest town of 
the island, and by 1946 it was the third largest, 
with 16,194, of whom £3,106 were Greek Orthodox, 
2,699 Muslim, and 115 Armenian Gregorian. In the 
latter year, 2,273 of the 3,048 inhabitants of the 
walled town were Muslim. 
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(R. C. Jexsivos) 

MAGHRAWA, a major confederation of 
Berber tribes belonging to the Butr group and 
forming the most powerful branch of the family 
of the Zanáta. 

The ascendancy, real or imaginary, of this con- 
federation is traced back to Maghraw, who is said 
to have been, according to the mediaeval Berber 
genealogists, the ancestor of the Maghrawa as such, 
Following the Arab and Berber sources utilised in 
the Bth/14th century by Ibn Khaldün in his History 
of the Berbers, the "cradle" of the Maghràwa and 
“the ancient seat of theic power" was the territory 
located on the Chélif in the north-western part of 
what is now Algeria, probably bounded by the 
Mediterranean to the north, the mountain of Wan- 
sharls (Wansharish, currently Ouarsenis) to the 
south and Tlemcen to the west. Leo Africanus [q.r.] 
says in his Description of Africa written in about 
1525-6 that the *""Magraua (Maghràwa) mountain" 
stretched over a distance of some 4o miles (approx. 
64 km), “close to the town of Mustuganin'' (Mostaga- 
nem). The Maghráwa have left a relic of their presence 
here in the name of Cap Maghraoua situated 104 km 
to the east of Mostaganem and 56 km. to the west 
of Ténès. It should be added at this point that, 
according to Abu '-Fidà? (1273-1331), Mostaganem 
served the Maghrawa as a port. Leo Airicanus extols 
the dignity and the courage of the inhabitants of 
the Magraua mountain, who were probably descen- 
dants of the Maghrawa of mediaeval Arab sources. 
‘The Maghrawa lived in this land in a nomadic state, 
‘but they also possessed (at least in the 7th-6th/ 
r3th-rşth centuries) fixed dwellings and fortresses, 
In the 4th and sth/zoth-11th centuries, the individual 
segments of this confederation were spread throughout 
North Africa, from Morocco in the west to Tripol 
tania in the east. 

Little is known of the origins and earliest history 
of the Maghrdwa. According to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(d. 463/1070), they arrived in North Africa in ancient. 
times and established themselves "on the frontier of 
Iftikiya, alongside the Maghrib” (ie. in eastern 
Algeria), while the region which later, in the Middle 
‘Ages, became their homeland, in other words the ter- 
ritory located on the Chélif, constituted in ancient 
times the domain of “Agidiana, father of Zanáta". 
1f Ibn Khaldün and his sources are to be believed, 
there is no doubt that the confederation of the 
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Maghrawa already existed immediately before the 
Arab conquest of North Africa, probably in the 
first half of the rst/7th century, if not much earlier, 
alongside two other major Zanàta branches (or 
possibly confederations), these being the Djariwa, 
the people of the famous Kahina, and the Band 
Itran. In all probability, the origins of tho Maghrawa 
could be traced back still further towards the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, through linking their name, 
jn accordance with a hypothesis propounded by 
J. Desanges, with that of the Moorish peoples known 
to Pliny as the Macurebi and to Ptolemy as the 
Makkhourébi. The latter seems to attribute to the 
main mass of the Makkhourébi a very large coastal 
zone situated between the Zaccar and the Grande 
Kabylie, in the Roman province of Mauritania. In 
spite of the quite different localisation of the Maghrà- 
wa and the Makkhourébi (the latter tribe mostly 
occupied territory a little to the east of the cradle 
of the Maghrawian confederation on the Chiélif), 
the hypothesis of J. Desanges appears wholly accept- 
able and it scems that the Maghráwa belong among 
those exceptional Berber tribes of the Middle Ages 
whose names are attested in the ancient Greek and 
Latin texts. It may further be added that another 
segment of the Makkhourébi is mentioned by Ptolemy 
among the peoples of inner Libya (i.e. of southern 
Barbary). Ptolemy locates it, in fact, on the central 
reaches of the Draa. It is probably this group of the 
Maghrawa which is encountered, in the gth-sth/roth- 
Ixi century, in the neighbourhood of Sidjilmisa 
and which succeeded in founding a kingdom with 
this city as its capital. There will be further mention. 
of this kingdom below, 

The Maghriwa were related, if Ibn Khaldün is to 
be believed, not only to the Band Ifran and the Dja- 
awa, but also to the large Zanáta tribe of the Band 
Trniyán. It seems furthermore that the genealogy of 
this tribe is linked to that of the Lawáta Berber 
group, in particular the Lawitian tribe of the Sadráta. 
Among the numerous branches and subdivisions of 
the Maghriwa confederation mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldün and other mediaeval Arab authors, the 
first that should be mentioned is their royal clan 
which was called Wanzámar or Warzamár (variants: 
Wazmar, Wartazmar, Warzizmar or Wartazmi). 
Also belonging to the Maghrawa, according to Ibu 
Khaldan and the Berber genealogists quoted by 
this author, were the Band Sindjas, the Band Righa, 
the Bani Laghwàt and the Banü Warrá (var. 
Warrak), although according to Ibrahim b. ‘Abd 
Alláb, the best Zanáta genealogist of the &th/r4th 
century (a native of the Maghrawa town of Timza- 
ghat, situated in the region of the Chélif), these four 
tribes formed part of another branch of the Zanáta 
family, According to other Berber genealogists 
quoted by Ibn Khaldün, there were yet more tribes 
belonging to the confederation of the Moghráwa. 
These were the Band Zandidj (Zandak), the Band 
Warsifán (or Warsifin) the Bani Zagjdiak, the 
Band Izamratan (also Tzmartan or Izmarti), the 
Banü Sd and the Banü [lit (var. Mant). It is 
interesting however, to note that Ibn Hawkal in- 
cludes, in his list of Berber tribes compiled after 
976-7 A.D,, the Banfi Sindjisan (Sindjes), the Band 
Zandádi and the Band Warsifan among the Zantan 
tribes unrelated to the Maghràwa. There are also 
certain Berber genealogists quoted by Ibn Khaldün 
who mention the Band Sindjasan (Sindjas) and the 
Bano Warsifan without indicating their member- 
ship of the Maghrawa confederation. 

According to Tba Khaldin, the Franks (in this 








case, Romans) had imposed the Christian religion on 
the Maghrawa, likewise on the Djariwa and the Bana, 
Tfran. Later, probably towards the end of the 7th or 
at the beginning of the Sth century A.D., the Magh- 
rāwa tribes became converted without difficulty to 
Islam. They were governed in this period by an 
ancient and powerful dynasty, later known as Banü 
Khazar and owing its name to Khazar b. Hafs b. 
Şülät b. Wanzamár (Wazmár) b. Maghraw. Ibn 
Khaldün gives us a list, in his History of the Berbers, 
Otherwise very incomplete, of the princes of this 
family which ruled the Maghràwa in the central 
Maghrib, at Fäs, at Sidjilmäsa and in Tripolitania. 
Another even less complete list of the amirs whose 
origin dates back to Khazar b, Hafs is provided by 
Aba Zakariyya Yabya Ibn Khaldin in his history 
of the Banfi ‘Abd al-Wad. According to these lists, 
Sülit b. Wanzamár was the contemporary and 
client of the caliph *Uthmán (644-56). In fact, he 
was apparently taken prisoner in one of the battles 
that took place between the Arabs and the Berbers 
at the time of the first Arab invasion of North Africa 
(26/647-8). Sent to "Uthmán and pardoned by the 
caliph, he became a Muslim, and on returning to his 
country he was proclaimed chief of his tribe (accord- 
ing to à passage in Ibn Khaldàn's History of the Ber- 
bers, he had previously been chief of the Maghrawa 
and of other Zanàtian peoples). If this tradition is 
correct, the Danü Wanzamár must bave been a 
Maghráwian family which lived, around the middle 
of the 7th centucy A.D., in eastern Barbary, bordering 
‘on Lirlkiya, thus in the land which would have been, 
as stated by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, the original cradle 
of the Maghrawa in ancient times, 

After the death of Sülit who survived, in all 
probability, into the second half of the 7th century, 
the government of the Maghráwa passed to his son. 
Hats, who is considered by Berber tradition as one 
of the greatest princes to rule over the Maghrawa, 
He also became, following this tradition, the chief of 
other Zanata tribes. The tribes in question were 
probably the remnants of the great Zanáta confedera- 
tion of the Djarāwa of Aurès, formerly ruled by 
Kihina [p2], remnants who went to join their 
Maghrawa relatives of the central Maghrib. The power 
of the Maghrawa also increased during the reign of 
‘Khazar, son of Hals. He lived in the first half of the 
and/&th century and gave his name to the historical 
dynasty of the Band Khazar. A tradition quoted by 
Ibn Khaldün states that this powerful prince took 
advantage of the Kharidjite revolt of Maysara [¢.v,] 
in the Farthest Maghrib (in r22/739-40) and of the 
weakering of the Umayyad Arab governors of 
Kayrewan which resulted from it, to extend his 
authority over all the Zanata nomads of the central 
Maghrib, with the exception of the powerful tribe 
of the Bana Ifran, masters of Tlemcen. The Arab 
sources tell us nothing of Maghrawa involvement in 
the Kharidjite movement, However, this would not 
seem impossible, in view of the fact that a little 
later a member of the Maghrāwa, Nahdi b. ‘Asin. 
al-Zanati (or Nahd b. ‘Agim al-Maghraw!) was ap- 
pointed governor (probably of a segment of the Magh- 
riwa) by ‘Abd al-Wabhib b. ‘Abd al-Rabmin b, 
Rustum, Ibàdi imám of Tahart (168-208/784-823], 
and that in the Kité al-Siyar of al-Shammikhl 
(roth/r6th century) and in a list of Zandtan Tbadt 
shaykks, compiled in eastern Barbary in the 7th/13th 
centuries, there are found numerous Maghriwa in- 
dividuals belonging to the Ibégt sect. Khazar b. 
Haís died after the fall of the Umayyads of the 
East (132/750), leaving control of the confederation 
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of the Maghrawa to his son Mubammad b. Khazar. 
‘The last-named made war against the Band Ifran, 
from whom he captured, in about 172/788-9, the 
town of Tlemcen. [t was during the reign of this 
prince that there took place the foundation of the 
kingdom of the Idrisids in the Maghrib al-Aksa by 
ldrs b. ‘Abd Allah [g.] with tbe support of the 
powerful Berber tribes of Awraba, Sadiha and Maghila 
(172/788-9). In 173 or 174/789-91, Idris invaded the 
central Maghrib and accepted the submission of the 
Maghrawa, whose amir surrendered to him the terri- 
tory of the Chélif and the town of Tlemcen; the latter 
later became the capital of another Idrisid principal- 
ity, Mubammad b. Khazar also assisted Idris b. «Abd. 
Allah to snatch from the ‘Abbasids all the provinces 
of the central Maghrib. Later, in 197/812-13, we find 
him pledging loyalty to Idris I1. As for the Maghrawa, 
in this period they continued in possession of the 
plains of the central Maghrib, as well as the open 
‘country round Tlemcen, which they shared with the 
Bani Ifran. Throughout the ardjgth century they re- 
mained vassals of the Idrisid state, It was probably 
also in this period that the dynasty of the Bana Kha- 
zar founded Madinat Bani Khazar, “the city of the 
Banü Khazar” in an arid plain of the central Maghrib. 
We do not know the exact position of this city, which 
is mentioned by Ibn Hammad in his biography of Aba 
Yazid Makhlad b. Kaydád, "'the man on the doake 
This Kháridjite chief sought refuge there afler hi 
defeat in the year 335/946-7. 

This situation continued unchanged wntil the 
formation of the Fatimid empire. When the Mahdi 
‘Ubayd Allāh sent to the Maghrib, in 298/g10-11, an 
army which took possession of the Idrisid dominions 
and compelled the Idrisid princes to recognise his 
authority, the Berber tribes of the central Maghrib, 
Jed by the Maghrawa and other Zanata tribes, rose 
in revolt against this sovereign. The rebels were 
commanded by the Maghrawa prince Mubammad b. 
Khazar, one of the grandsons of that Mubammad b 
Khazar b. Hafg who was amir of the Maghrawa to- 
wards the end of the 2ndj8th century. Ten years later, 
in 3o9/92t-2, the MahdI “Ubayd Allāh sent an army 
against him which was however routed by the 
Maghriwa. The following year, (Ubayd Allah dis- 
patched sgainst Muhammad b. Khazar a fresh 
army commanded by his son Abu 'I-Kasim, At the 
approach of this army, the Maghriwa of the central 
Maghrib (or the majority of the tribes of this con- 
federation) led by Mubammad b. Khazar fled into 
the desert, having traversed the Moulouya, They 
took refuge in the territory of Sidjilmasa, thus in 
the region where Ptolemy had located, in the 2nd 
century A.D., the homeland of a group of the Makk- 
hourébi, ancestors, as stated above, of the mediae- 
val Maghráwa. Some time later, Mubammad b. Kha- 
zar returned at the head of the Maghirawa tribes to 
the central Maghrib, towards the former homeland of 
these tribes in the region of the Chélif. On this 
occasion, Muhammad b. Khazar took possession of 
the territory of Chelf and of Ténès, expelled the 
supporters of the Fāțimids from the Zàb and captured 
the town of Oran, where he installed, as governor, 
his son al-Khayr. He also conquered other sites in 
the central Maghrib, and subjected the whole of this 
Jand to the authority of the Umayyads of Spain, How- 
ever, this success did not last long. In 315 or 316) 
927-9, the Fatimid army commanded by Abu 
"l-Kásim, son of ‘Ubayd Allāh, set out to pacify the 
central Maghrib. This army routed the Maghrawa 
and forced them again to flee into the desert. But 
in 333/o44-5, Mubammad b. Khazar, who had 























regained his position as the most powerful chieftain 
of the central Maghrib, attacked the western prov- 
inces of the Fatimid empire for the second time. He 
benefited in fact from the revolt of the Zanita 
tribes of the central Maghrib and of Ifrihiya, who 
professed the doctrines of the Khiridjite sect of the 
Nukkar (Nakkéra) and rebelled against the Fatimids. 
The insurgents were commanded by the famous 
Zanitian chief, the Nukkirite imám Abü Yazid 
(qv. Tt seems that at least some of the Maghrawa, 
wko were predominantly Sunnf, acted in collusion 
with Abū Yazid, and that Mabad b. Khazar, 
brother of the amir Mubammad b. Khazar, was a 
loyal supporter of the Nukkari chief. Ma‘bad b. 
Khazar was taken prisoner, in 340/951-2, by the 
Fátimid sovereign Isma*ll al-Mansür and suffered the 
death penalty. Another of the brothers of amir Mu- 
bammad b. Khazar, Fuiful, embraced the cause of 
the Fatimids. However, the Maghtawa who occupied 
the territory of Chélit collaborated at this time with 
the army sent to the central Maghrib by the Umayyad 
caliph of Spain ‘Abd al-Rabmin IIT al-Nasir. In 
333044-5 two Maghriwa expeditions took place 
against the Fátimid provinces of the central Maghrib. 








Muhammad b. Khazar, by his third brothec ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Khazar and by bis two sons al-Khayr and 
Hamza, They were directed primarily against the 
Fatimid garrisons of Biskra and of Tāhart (Tiaret). 
Also participating in the second expedition was the 
Umayyad army commanded by the Berber general 
Hâmid b. Yasal. These two expeditions had a success- 
ful outcome for the Maghrāwa and their allies, the 
Umayyads of Spain. In fact, Biskra and Tahart were 
captured by Mubammad b. Khazar, by his son al- 
Khayr and by their allies (ca. 333/044-5). However, 
Soon after these victories and the success of Abi 
Yazid (whose army even succeeded in conquering 
Ifriķiya, the nudeus of the Fatimid empire), the 
military forces of this empire regrouped under the 
command of Ismail al-Mangdr and routed the Berber 
warriors of Abi Yazid in a battle near Makkara 
(Bordj Magra), then turned against the Maghràwa. 
Muhammad >, Khazar surrendered to al-Mangir 
in 335/946-7. According to one source, he subse- 
quently broke faith with the Fatimids, and it was 
only in 342/953-4 that he returned to the Fatimid 
camp and abandoned for ever the cause of the Umay- 
yads, His position towards the latter dynasty was 
again equivocal in 347/958, at the time of the ex- 
pedition of the Fatimid general Diawhar who set 
out for the central Maghrib with the object of 
pacifying this land, but ultimately, intimidated, 
he took part in this expedition. After this he paid 
a visit to the caliph al-Mu‘izz at Kayrawan, where 
he died in 350/961-2, aged more than a hundred years. 
According to another source, Mubammad b. Khazar 
embraced the cause of the Fafimids soon after 
349lo51-2 and remained loyal to this dynasty until 
his death. As for al-Khayr, son of Muhammad b. 
Khazar and chief of the land of Laghouat, he did 
Aot sbare the pro-Fitimid policy of his father and 
remained a loyal supporter of the Umayyad caliph 
‘Abd al-Rabmin I11 of Cordova, except for a certain 
period ca. 334/945-6, during which he recognised 
the authority of the Fatimid caliph. In fact, in 
34o/952-2, he sent his son Futth to Spain, to the 
court of the Umayyad caliph. Futüb was accom- 
panied on this journey by the shaykks of Tahart and 
‘of Oran, supporters of the Umayyads. Subsequently, 
this delegation returned to Africa. 

After the death of the amir Muhammad b. Khazar, 
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the supreme command of the Maghràwa passed to 
Mubammad b. al-Khayr, grandson of this amir and 
son of al-Khayr. Even during the lifetime of his 
grandfather, Mubammad b. al-Khayr had forged 
links with the court of Cordova, obtaining trom the 
caliph «Abd al-Rabmán IIl, in the year 344/955-6, 
the governorship of Fas. However, he requested 
from this caliph, in the same year as his appointment, 
permission to embark on a holy war in Spain. 
Having received this permission, he set out for 
Spain, leaving his cousin Abmad b. Bakr at Fas 
to act as his lieutenant. Later, after his proclamation 
as chief of the confederation of the Maghrawa, 
Mubammad b, al-Khayr harassed the Fatimid 
possessions in the central Maghrib at the instigation 
of the caliph al-Hakam II (350-66/961-76), successor 
to «Abd al-Rabmán III. It should not be forgotten 
that the Fatimid empire had extended its boundaries 
westward largely by virtue of the victorious ex- 
pedition of the general Djawhar in 347/958. In fact, 
at the beginning of the reign of Mubammad D. al 
Khayr over the Maghrāwa, that is ca. 351/962, the 
Fatimid influence had already advanced to the 
Maghrib al-Aks&, while that of the Umayyads of 
Spain was confined to the districts of Ceuta and of 
Tangier. Now Mubammad b. ak-Khayr succeeded 
in pushing back a considerable distance towards 
the east the tone of Fatimid influence established 
by Diawhar. In fact, he conquered a large part of 
the central Maghrib, creating in this land a sizable, 
albeit ephemeral, dominion of the Maghrawa under 
the control of the Umayyads. This dominion lasted 
some ten years, until the Fatimid governor of 
Iirtkiya, Ziri b. Manad (who belonged to the major 
Berber family of Sanhadja, hostile to the Zanáta 
in general and to the Maghrawa in particular) was 
entrusted by al-Mutizz with the mission of blocking 
Maghrawa expansion in the central Maghrib. Ziri b. 
Mandd also received from al-Mu‘izz authorisation 
to appropriate all the territories in the Maghrib 
that he could seize from the Maghtawa and the 
Zanata. In 360/971 Ziri b. Mand gathered a powerful 
army (composed mainly of Sanhadja warriors) 
which he put under the command of hís son Bulukxin 
(Buludjdin/Buluggin) this army was ordered to 
attack the Maghriwa and the Zanita. The first 
clash took place on 1$ Rabi* II 360/15 February 971, 
probably near Tlemcen. The battle was keenly 
contested, and ultimately a terrible defeat was in- 
flicted on the Maghrawa and the Zanata, Mubammad 
b. al-Kbayr, who was commander-in-chlef of the 
Maghrawa army, took his own life rather than face 
capture, and seventeen of the amirs of the Maghrawa 
and Zanáta were lost. In spite of this defeat, which 
contributed considerably to the consolidation of 
Fatimid authority in the Maghrib, the Maghrawa 
soon rallied behind al-Khayr b. Muhammad b. al- 
Khayr, son of their prince killed in te battle of 
Tlemcen. Their forces were rapidly joined by the 
army of Dja*far b. *AII b. Hamdün, former Fátimid 
governor of the 2b, who allied himself ith al-Khayr 
b. Mubammad b. al-Khayr and thereby recognised 
the authority of the Umayyads of Spain. Three 
months later, the two allies inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Fatimid army which attacked them 
near Tábart. Despite this success, the Maghrüwa 
and the army of Dja*far b. *AII b. Hamdün (who had. 
meanwhile become commander-in-chief of the 
coalition) were soon forced by another Fatimid army 
to evacuate the central Maghrib, crossing the Mou- 
louya and taking refuge in the Maghrib al-Aksa. 
First of all, they reached the littoral of Ceuta and 











Tangier which remained, as stated above, under the 
domination of the Umayyads. From there they made 
contact with the caliph al-Hakam IT. It was thus that 
a section of the tribes which had formed the ancient 
confederation of the Maghráwa left their homeland ia. 
the central Maghrib, not to return until about a cen- 
tury later, after their expulsion from Morocco by the 
Almoravids. Among the Maghrawa amirs tracing 
iheir origin from the princely family of the Banü 
Khazar who set out to seek new territories in the 
Maghrib al-Aksa after their war with Bulukkin b. 
Ziri, Ibn Khaldün mentions, besides Mubammad b. 
al-Khayr, the close kinsmen of the latter, these 
being Ziri b. Khazar, Zit b. ‘Atiyya, Mukatil b. 
‘Atiyya (brother of the last-named), Khazrin b. 
Mubammad and Fulful b. Sa‘ld. They are all en- 
countered, in 36s/075-6, in the entourage of the 
general Dia‘far b. *AII b. Hamdün, who was appointed. 
by al-Hakam I1 governor of the Maghrib on behalf. 
of Cordova. As for BulukkIn b. Ztri, he received from. 
al-Mu‘izz in 361/072, the mandate to govern lírtkiya 
and the Maghrib as dependencies of the Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt- 

Thus, after the year 971, the history of the majocity 
of the tribes that had previously constituted the 
confederation of the Maghrüwa was closely linked 
with the country that is now Morocco, where the 
various princes of the Band Khazar family established 
three states, those of Fis, of Sidjilmasa and of 
Aghmat. We shall begin with the history of these 
dominions, subsequently considering other segments 
of the Maghrawa who remained, after 361/971, in 
the central Maghrib and in Tirtkiya, or those who 
returned, after the conquest of Morocco by the 
Almoravids, to central and eastern Barbary, 

A. Morocco. r.Fás. Bulukkin b. Zlri was not 
content with the expulsion of the Maghrawa and 
their Zandtian allies from the central Maghrib, 
from Tubna, from Baghaya, from al-Maslla, from 
Biskra, from Tahart, etc., but pursued them, with 
great Success, towards the interior of present-day 
Morocco. He finally caught up with them near 
Sidjilmása and defeated them in battle, The amir 
al-Khayr b. Mubammad fell into the hands of the 
Fatimids and was put to death. After this battle, 
Bulukktn b. Zirl retraced his steps and returned 
to central Morocco where he carried out a massacre 
among the Zanátian tribes. Al-Kbayr b. Muhammad 
left a son named Mubammad b. al-Khayr, whom 
a group of Moroccan Maghriwa entrusted with the 
command. Besides him, the sources mention two 
other powerful and influential amirs who enjoyed, 
in this period, considerable authority among the 
Maghrawa. These were two kinsmen of Mubammad 
b. al-Khayr b. Mubammad, namely Zirl and Mukitil, 
sons of ‘Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khazar. These 
three amirs led the Maghrüwa after 971. It seems 
that some years later, the Maghràwa of the Maghrib: 
al-Aksa divided into two groups, a northern and a 
southern, both obedient to the Umayyads of Cordova. 
The sources provide a list of the Maghrawa princes 
belonging to the first of these groups who were to 
be found, in 365/075-6, in the entourage of Dia‘tar b. 
<All b. Hamdan, Umayyad governor of the Maghrib 
al-Aksi. This list includes Mubammad b. al-Khayr 
b. Muhammad, whose name is followed by those of 
Bakşaş b. Sayyid al-Nas, Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya, 
Khazrün b. Mubammad and Fulful b. Said. The 
southern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa were 
commanded by another prince of the Band Khazar 
family, Khazrün b, Fulful b. Khazar. This prince set 
‘out in 366/976-7 to conquer Sidjilmása, a town gov- 
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cerned by the amirs of the Miknisa family of the Band 
Midrár. After the seizure of Sidjilmasa, Khazrin re- 
ceived from the Aadjib of Cordova, al-Mansür Ibn 
bl ‘Amir, the mandate to govern this town which 
remained in his family, as will be noted below, until 
the arrival of the Almoravids. 

Muhammad b. al-Khayr b. Mubammad seems to 
have still been the head of the Ban Khazar family 
in 369/979-80, when Bulukkin b. Ziri b. Manid 
undertook a new expedition to the borders of the 
Maghrib al-Aksi. This prince fled to Spain, where 
he requested the support of tbe hddjib al-Mansür 
who governed Spain on behalf of the Umayyad 
caliph Hishim (366-99/976-r009). The latter re- 
sponded to his appeals and sent an expedition to 
the Maghrib under the command of Dja‘far b. ‘Alt 
b. Hamdün. The Andalusian army, which included 
Maghrawa and Ifran contingents, advanced to a 
position near Ceuta; Bulukkin b. Zict declined to give 
battle and withdrew to take possession of the re- 
mainder of Morocco. Later, in 375/985-9, Mubammad 
b. al-Khayr is mentioned at the head of a list of 
Maghrawa amirs who raltied, according to Ibn 
Khaldün, around the flag of Abu ‘I-Hakam ‘Amr b. 
‘abd allah b. Abi ‘Amir, Umayyad governor of 
the Maghrib al-Aksa. However, it is not he, but his 
cousin Mukatit b. ‘Atiyya and the latter’s brother 
Ziri b. “Atiyya who are noted on this occasion as 
being among the Berber princes most loyal to the 
Umayyad cause. It seems that Muhammad b, al- 
Khayr b. Mubammad lost the leadership of the north- 
ern group of the Maghriwa in 375/985-6 or shortly 
alter this date, to Mukatil b, ‘Atiyya, After the death 
‘of the last-named in 378/988-9, it was his brother 
Ziti b. *Atiyya who was proclaimed leader of the 
northern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa. This 
amir had in addition been appointed (by the Umay- 
yad hädjib Ibn Abi “Amir) king of the Maghrib al- 
Als& before this date, in 377/987-8. Ziri b, “Atiyya 
founded a kingdom in the north of this country 
and made the town of Fas the capital of this domin- 
ion, which remained in the possession of his succes- 
sors until the arrival of the Almoravids. He settled 
the Maghirawa (of the northern group) in the outskirts 
of the town. It should also be remembered that the 
family of ZIrl b. ‘Atiyya was descended from ‘Abd 
Allah who was the brother of the powerful Maghrawa 
amir Muhammad b. Khazar, king of the central 
Maghrib who, as stated above, was a supporter of 
the Fatimids and died at Kayrawàn in 3$0961-2. 

Some years after his appointment as sovereign 
of the Maghrib, Zirl b. *Atiyya went to war against 
the Sanhádja (acting on the orders of the Addjib al- 
Mansür) and substantially increased the size of his 
eastern provinces. In 382/993 he travelled to Cordova. 
at the invitation of al-Mansür. 1t seems that the 
reign of Ziri b. “Atiyya was a period of some insta- 
bility, with this prince and his Ifranid rival Yaddü 
b. Va'là changing places on the throne of Fas accord- 
ing to the vicissitudes of war, In fact, on his return 
10 Fds from Cordova, Zir saw his place taken by 
Ya'IA and it was only at the cost of a murderous 
struggle that he recovered his throne. Because Zir! 
constantly had in mind the reconquest of the territory 
of Chélif, and perhaps also the restoration of the 
ancient Zanita and Maghtawa kingdom of the Band 
Khazar in the central Maghrib, he found the location 
of Fas too remote for the capital of the future state. 
Therefore he decided to construct a new capital for 
himselt and for the principal chieftains of the con- 
federation of the Maghriwa. In 384/994 he founded 
the city of Wadjda (Oujda) on the borders of Morocco 





and present-day Algeria and installed himself there, 
accompanied by his court and his household troops. 
In the same period, he decided to reject the authority 
of Cordova, and ultimately the relations between 
him and al-MangOr Ibn Abt ‘Amir were broken. 
Al-Mangiir sent an expedition against him command- 
ed by the freedman Wádib; an encounter took place 
on the banks of Wadi Radit and the Andalusian 
army was defeated. Al-Mansiir then organised 
another expedition and appointed as commander 
his own son SAbd al-Malik al-Muzaffar. This time, 
Zicl was defeated on two occasions in 387/997. He 
tried to take refuge in Fas, but the residents denied 
him access to bis capital, which “Abd al-Malik entered 
shortly after. Ziti was compelled to withdraw by way 
of the Sahara, after which he attempted to found a 
state in the central Maghrib, in the territory belong- 
ing to the kingdom of the Zicid Dádis b. al-Mansür 
b, Bulukkin, Thus in 368/998 he mounted an invasion 
of this part of the Maghrib. After the victory of 
the Sanhadjian army commanded by Hammad b. 
BulukkIn, Zlri b. ‘Atiyya took possession of Tahart, 
Chélif, Ténés and al-Maslia. It is interesting to note 
that in these towns he ordered that prayers be offered 
for the Umayyad caliph Hisham and his Addiib al- 
Mansttr. He also laid siege to the town of Ashir, 
capital of the Sanhadia, but he died in 391/r000-r, 
before taking this town. 

On the death of Ziri b. ‘Atiyya, the Maghrawa of 
northern Morocco proclaimed his son al-Mu*izz chief 
of this branch of the confederation. This prince, who 
did not share his father’s hostile attitude in regard 
to the hadjéb Ibn Abi ‘Amir, had already, in 390/999- 
1000, been established by the latter at Fas in the 
role of Umayyad governor. Subsequently, the son of 
the Aadjib ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffor, who became 
after the death of al-Mansür his successor at the 
court of Cordova, appointed al-Mu‘izz, in 393/1002-3, 
to govern Fas and the Maghrib al-Aksa. In 396/1006, 
al-Mufizz received from Cordova letters of investiture 
for Fas and for the whole of the Maghrib al-Aksa 
with the exception of the land of Sigjiimasa, the 
preserve of the Maxhrawa dynasty of the Band 
Khazrün who were, like the amirs of Fas, subject to 
the Umayyads of Spain. Al-Muʻizz died in 417/1026 or, 
according to another source, in 422/1030; during his 
reign, the kingdom of Fas enjoyed a period of peace. 

His successor was his paternal cousin Hamama b. 
al-Mu‘izz b. ‘Atiyya who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Fas by al-Mutizz in 416/1025, before the death 
of this amir. Hamma was able to consolidate his 
power in regard to Spain. However, in 424/1032-3, 
war broke out between this amir and the rival dynasty 
of the Band Ifran, who possessed a kingdom with 
its capital at Shalla (Salé) on the Ailantic coast of 
Morocco. The lfranid prince Abu 'l-Kamàl Tamim b, 
Ziti marched against Fis and captured this town. 
Hamama retreated towards the east and reached 
the towns of Wadjda and Ténès in the eastern part 
of the kingdom of Fas, where he stayed for five 
years. Having mustered powerful contingents, he 
advanced on Fàs im 429/1037-8. Abu 'I-Kamál was 
forced to withdraw from Fas and return to Shalla. 
Later, in 430/1038-9, Hamama continued the 
anti-Sanhadja policy of his predecessors by attacking 
the Hammádid prince al- Ká'id (419-46/1028-54) who 
came to meet him and secretly paid large sums of 
money to the Zanata troops of Hamima, The Jatter, 
becoming aware of this and fearing the defection 
of his troops, returned to Fas, having declared his 
submission to the Hammidids. He died in 431/t039- 
40 or 433/t041-2. 
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Alter his death, power passed to his son Dfints. 
Having suppressed a revolt by one of his cousins, this 
prince subsequently devoted all his efforts to the 
embellishment of Fis, which was now becoming a 
large commercial city. He died in 452/1062, leaving 
the throne to bis son al-Futüb. But the rights cf 
akFutüb were contested by his brother ‘Adiisa. 
The latter took control of part of the capital, while 
al-Futüh established himself ín the other part. The 
two brothers engaged in a war which lasted three 
years, at the end of which ‘Aditsa was killed and al- 
Futüb was able to reign effectively in Fas. However, 
his was not a long reign. In fact, he was driven from 
Fas in 454/1062 by the Hammádid sovereign Buluk- 
Xin b. Mubammad (447-54/1055-62). After his 
departure, the Maghrawa chose one of his kinsmen 
to succeed him, Mu‘annasar (or Mufangar) b. Ham- 
màd b. Mufangar b, al-Mu'izz b. «Atiyya. He was 
proclaimed chief in 455/1663 and was soon obliged to 
wage war against the Almoravids, who were beginning 
to invade Morocco. Defeated by them in a major 
battle the same year, he took refuge with the Berber 
tribe of Sadina, leaving Fas to fall into the hands of 
the warriors of YOsuf b. Tashfin, But some time 
later he returned, deposing the lieutenant installed 
by Yüsuf b. Táshfin and regaining control of his 
capital, When the Almoravids laid siege to Fas, in 
460/1067-8, Mufansar attempted a sortie, but he did 
not return from the battlefield. The people of Fas 
then proclaimed as prince his son Tamim. But the 
capital was taken by Vüsuf b. Tashfin two years 
later (462/1069-70), and the new sovereign was put 
to death by the Almoravid king, who also ordered 
the slaughter of more than three thousand Maghrawa, 
Banü fran, Zanáta and Miknása living in Fås. 
Those who escaped the massacre took refuge in 
Tlemcen. Another group in Maghrawa from Fis fled 
to al-Damna, a town situated in northern Morocco, 
on the frontiers of the land of Ghomara. But the Al- 
moravid king laid siege to the place in 465/1072-3 
(or according to another source, in 471/1078-9); he 
captured tht town and crushed the Maghrüwa. Al- 
Bakrl mentions, in 1068, yet another group of north- 
era. Maghráwa living near the highway leading from 
Ceuta to Tetouan, on the fringe of territory belonging 
to the Berber tribe of the Madjaksa. There they 
possessed a market which they called Sie Bani 
Maghráwat ("Market of the Banù Maghrāwai 
It is not known whether this group survived the 








conquest of Fás and al-Damna by the Almoravids, | 





However, it is by no means impossible that this 
small tribe should have succeeded in crossing the 
Moulouya and returning to the Chélif, the ancient 
cradle of the Maghrawa, 

2, Sidjilmasa, At the instigation of the hádiib o 
Cordova Ibn Abt ‘Amir, a Maghrawa chief named 
Khazrün b. Fulful b, Khazar embarked in 366/976-7 
‘on the conquest of Sidjilmisa, which for two centuries 
had been governed by amirs of the Miknisa family of 
the Banü Midrár [j..]. This chief, who was one of 
the most influential members of the princely family 
of the Band Khazar, proclaimed in Sidjilmisa the 
sovereignty of the Umayyads of Spain and sent to 
Cordova the head of the last prince of the Midririd 
dynasty. After this, Khazrün received from al- 
Mansür the govornship of Sidiilmása which he 
retained until his death. He was then replaced by 
his son. WánüdIn. The latter was obliged to defend 
himself against the invasion by the Algerian San- 
Wadia of the Maghrib al-Aksa. For a certain period 
of time he was thrown into disgrace by al-Mangar, 
whose son and minister al-Mugaffar gave the govern- 








ment of Sidjilmisa to Hamid b, Yagal, but later, 
in 390/999, his authority was confirmed by the Una: 
yads. At the time of the fall of the Umayyad caliphate 
in Spain, he dectared himself independent, conquered 
the region of Dar'a (Dra in our maps) and in 407] 
1016-17, took possession of Sufrdy (Sefrou), which 
‘was one of the dependencies of Fas, and of the valley 
of the Wadi Malwiya (Moulouya). Al-MuSizz b. Ziri, 
sovereign of Fas and master of Sufrüy (and perhaps 
also of the region of the Moulotya), under attack 
from Wanddin who conquered a large portion of 
his dominion, attempted not only to recapture 
these provinces but also to deprive Wanddin of 
his capital, The same year (407/1016-17), he mounted. 
an expedition with a powerful army, but was beaten 
by the troops of Sidjilmasa and led back to Fas only 
the remnants of his force. His son and successor 
Masfód was defeated, stripped of his dominions 
and killed by the Almoravids, who put to the sword 
all the Maghrawa who had taken refuge in the region 
{443/1053-4), Ten years later (in 455/1063), the sons 
of Wanidin and the remnants of the Maghrawa 
residing at Sufriy were dispersed in their turn, 
Finally, in 463/r070-1, the Almoravids seized by 
force the settlements of the region of the Moulouya. 
In this way, the domain of the Band Khezrün 
family was utterly destroyed. 

3. Aghmát. Another segment of the ancient con- 
federation of the Maghrawa which entered Morocco 
£a. 971 founded a small kingdom at Aghmit on the 
plain of Marrakush near the foothills of the High 
Atlas, in the period when the last princes of the 
family of Zisl b. SAtiyya were the rulers of Fis, 
Nothing is known of the history of the Maghrawi 
dynasty which reigned at Aghmat, but it seems to 
have been just another branch of the great Maghrawa 
princely family of the Bant Khazar. The last of the 
‘Maghrawa amirs of Agimat, named Laknt, (Lakküt, 
Laghüt) b. Yüsuf b. ‘Ali, was killed by the Almora- 
vids in 4521/1059. He was apparently been married 
to the wise and beautiful Zaynab bint Ishak of the 
Berber tribe of Nafza who became, after the death 
of Laküt, the wife of the Almoravid amér Aba Bakr 
b. ‘Umar. The latter subsequently, in 453/r06z, 
handed over Zaynab to his kinsman YOsuf b. Tashfin. 

4. abSüs. Alter the arrival of the Maghrawa in 
the Maghrib al-Aksá in ca. 971, an amir of the family 
of the Band Khazar, named Mukatil and, according 
to Ibn Hawkal, the brother of the amir Abū ‘Abd 
Allah Mubammad b. Khazar, set out, probably at 
the head of a group of Maghriwa, towards the south 
where he occupied territories in the province of al- 
Sas, According to the list of Berber tribes compiled 
by the geographer Ibn Hawkal, he was present in 
this area in the period following 366/976-7. This 
prince is completely unknown to us. He may in 
fact be none other than Mukitil b. ‘Atiyya, brother 
of Ziri (sovereign of Fas), mentioned «a. 365/975-5 
and residing, in this period, in the north of Marocco, 
as stated above. 

Despite the crushing defeat inilicted on the kis 
doms of Fas, of Sigjilmasa, of Aghmat and of al-Dam- 
na, the Almoravids did not succeed in exterminating 
all the branches of the Maghráva in Morocco. In fact, 
the remnants of this confederation stayed in this 
country where they are mentioned again, in the 
Sth/x4th century, by Ibn Khaldün. Among ihese 
remnants attention should be drawn to the Banü 
Warrá, a substantial branch of tbe Maghráwa. In 
fhis period, families belonging to thís tribe were 
widely dispersed in Morocco, particularly in the 
environs of Fis and in the Süs. According to Ibn 
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Khaldón, at the beginning of the Bth/14th century, 
the Marinid sultan Yüsuf b. Ya'küb deported io 
the territory of the Chélif the chiefs and almost 
all the families of the Band Warrd who resided in 
the region of Fas. Another Maghrawian branch, 
the Bana Sindjas, also occupied in the 8th/r4th cen- 
tury numerous places ín Morocco. 

B. Algeria 1. Tlemcen, According to Ibn Khal- 
din, the Maghráwian sovereign of Fls, al-Mutizz b. 
Ziri, seized from the Sanbádja, ie. from the 2irid king 
’. al-Mansir (386-409/996-1016), the towa and 
province of Tlemcen, where he established as governor 
his kinsman Ya‘la, son of the amir Mubammad b. 
al-Khayr, who had previously (until ca. 375/985-6) 
headed the confederation of the Maghriwa in the 
Maghrib al-Agsa. Yala served Mu‘izz b. Ziri faith- 
fully and passed on to his descendants the govern- 
ment of Tlemcen and of all the surrounding country. 

His successors lived in peace with the Sanhidja 
dynasty, masters of the central Maghrib, which 
enabled them to consolidate their authority at Tlem- 
cen, which became an independent state. This situa- 
tion continued until the arrival in the centra! Maghrib 
of the Hilālian tribes of Zughba and Athbadi. In 
ca, 461054-5 the invaders turned their weapons 
against the Zanata tribes of the area and captured 
from them all the open country, The Hammadids, 
who found themselves in this period, after many 
truces, in a state of war with the amir Bukhtt, a 
descendant of Yaa b. Mubammad b. al-Rhayr, 
obtained the support of the Zughba. The war between 
Bakhtf and the Zanáta on the one hand and the 
HammAdids and the Zughba on the other, lasted a 
long time. Bakht! put at the head of his army a 
vizier naméd Abà Su*da who belonged to the Zanata 
tribe of the Bant Ifran. This general rallied beneath 
his flag all the Zanàta tribes of the central Maghrib, 
headed by the Maghrawa and the Bani Iran, The 
sources mention numerous battles which took place 
between the Hammadids (and their allies, the 
Zughba and the Athbadj) and the army of Bakhtl. 
In one of these conflicts, Abü Su*da lost his life 
(450/1058). After the death of Bakhti, at a date un- 
known, the throne passed to his son al-Abbàs. 
It was during this period that the Almoravids, 
having completed the conquest of the Maghrib al- 
Aksi, appeared in the central Maghrib. Their chief, 
Yüsuí b. Táshfin, dispatched an army composed 
of tbe Lamtüna against Tlemcen and, in 473/1080-r, 
he seized this town from al-‘Abbas. Subsequently, 
he put this amir to death, along with all the other 
descendants of the family of Ya‘la b. Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr and exterminated the Maghrawa who were 
trapped in the town. 

2. Chélif, The emigration of the Maghtiwa of the 
central Maghrib to the Maghrib al-Aks which took 
place in :971 involved only a part of the tribes of 
the Maghräwa confederation, who left this country 
led by al- Khayr b. Muhammad b. al-Khayr and other 
amirs descended from the ancient princely family 
of the Bani) Khazar. The other Maghriwa tribes 
residing in the central Maghrib remained in the 
territory of Chélif and neighbouring sites, the region 
which had been, as stated by Ibn Khaldün, the 
centre of their settlements. These tribes were obliged, 
after the collapse of their power in 971, to pay tribute 
to the major dominions of the central Maghrib 
as a guarantee against their attacks. Among these 
Maghrdwa were the powerful tribe of the Bani 
Warsifan and the tribes of the Band Wartazmar 
(Wanzamér), the Band Tiit, the Banü Zadididak 
and the Band Sindjas. Later, the Arab sources add to 























these the Band Ba Sa‘fd and the Band Warrd. In the 
sth/rith century the Bani Warsifén resided in the 
neighbourhood of Milyana, where they lived und 
the control of their own shaykks, subject in this 
period to the authority of the Hammédids, and the 
Band Sindjas, who had their own amir, possessed the 
region of Medea, known as Lamdiya in the Arabic 
sources, 

After the collapse of the dominions of Fis, of 
Sidjilmása and of Aghmát brought about by the Al- 
moravids, a Maghriwa prince named Mu‘ansar b. 
Hammäd, who claimed descent from Ziri b. “Atiyya, 
fled from Yüsuf b. Táshfin at the head of a group of 
Maghrdwa and entered the territory of Chélif, subject 
at this time to the Hammadid king al-Nasir (454-81/ 
1062-89). It seems that the Maghrawa tribes of this 
region recognised his authority, with the exception 
of the Band Warsifin who were unwilling to accept 
him and who remained loyal to the Hammidid 
governor based at Milyána. Mu'ansar b. Hammád 
attacked them and killed a number of their shaykhs: 
he also slew the Hamádid goveraor of Milyàna. Al- 
Nasir was unable to come to the aid of the Band 
Warsifün on account of his struggles with the 
Hilalian Arabs. So the Band Warsifan marched 
alone against Mu‘ansar, killed him in battle and 
sent his head to zl-Násir. This battle seems to have 
been only one episode in a long war between the 
Maghràwa invaders of Morocco, who were joined by 
mumerous Maghriwa and Zanata tribes, and the 
Hammadids which took place ca. 460-70/1067-78. 
In this war, which ended with the decisive defeat 
of the Maghrawa and the Zanata, the Maghrawa and 
Zanita chiefs were decimated. Among these chiefs, 
mention should be made of Abu 'i-Futüb b. Habbüs 
(or Hannüsh), amir ot the Band Sindjas and ruler 
of Lamdiya (Medea). 

The history of the Maghrawa of the region of 
Chélif under the domination of the Almoravids is 
entirely unknown. They seem however to have 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Lamtüna. In 
fact, when ‘Abd al-Samad, a Maghrawa amir who 
belonged to the Band Khazar family and traced his 
origin from the royal family of the Banü Khazrün 
of Tripoli, arrived in the territory of Chélif at around. 
the middle of the 6th/r2th century, he found there 
only remnants of the Maghriwa. He established 
himself among this people and was grested with 
honour by the Banfi Warsifin, the Band Wartazmar 
(Wanzamár), the Banà Bü Sa'ld and other Maghriwa. 
tribes, These tribes, ever loyal to the family of the 
Bend Khazar, the ancient kings of the territory 
of Chélif and of the entire central Maghrib, were all 
eager to recognise in his person the rights of this 
dynasty, Abd al-Samad allied himself through mar- 
riages to their leading families and left numerous 
children, who were known in the territory of Chélif 
by the name of Band Khazar or Band Mubammad, 
no doubt in memory of Muhammad b, Khazar, the 
Maghráwa king of the central Maghrib in the 4th/roth 
century. The arrival of ‘Abd al-Samad in the region 
of Chélif took place shortly before the establishment 
of the empire of the Almohads, who became masters 
of the central Maghrib in 547/1152 after a war against. 
a coalition of Zanáta tribes. Also members of this 
coalition were the Maghráwa, ín particular the tribe 
of the Banü Warsifàn (in ca. 539/1145). One of 
the descendants of ‘Abd al-Samad, a certain Abd 
Nas who was renowned for his piety, received from 
the Almohads, who treated him with great respect, 
the government of part of the territory of Chélif 
and the command of the Maghrawa in this region. 
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Such were the origins of a new Maghriwa state in 
the central Maghrib, The real founder of this state 
was Mandil b. Abd al-Rabman, grandson of Abi Nas 
who lived at around the end of the éth/rath and 
beginning of the 7th/r3th centuries. This prince 
‘conquered the neighbouring territories, including 
the region of Wansharls and the town of Lamdiya 
(Medea) along with the places dependent on them. 
The dynasty which he founded is known in the 
mediaeval Arabic sources as Awlad Mandil (q.v.). 
As for Mandl b. ‘Abd al-Rabindn himself, he took. 
the field against Ibn Ghaniya, but lost the battle 
and died in 622/1225, prisoner of this chief. 

The successors of Mandil took possession of 
Miliana, of Ténès, of Cherchel, of Mitidja and a large 
part of the region of Wansharis, founding a quite 
Substantial kingdom, much of which was subse- 
quently taken from them by their neighbours, in. 
particular by the Band ‘Atiyya, chiefs of the Zanita 
tribe of Tüdjln which inhabited the region of the 
high Chéli. Im ca. 67o|a7r-2, the Maghràwa of 
Chélif recognised the sovereignty of the dynasty 
of the Band ‘Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen. However, 
two years later the Abd al-Wadid sultan Yaghmu- 
rasin b, Zayyiin ravaged the land of the Maghriwa 
and compelled them to cede to him the town of 
Ténès. Thus began the wars between the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids and the Maghtiwa amirs which lasted a 
hundred years. One of the most important episodes 
of these wars was the expedition of the sultan of 
Tlemcen Abü Zayyln (703-7/1304-7) and his brother 
Abd Hamma against the tribes of Chélif in 706/1307, 
in the course of which the ‘Abd al-Wadids subjugated 
the valley of the lower Chélif and conquered the 
towns of this region. Nevertheless, the Maghrawa 
continued to be the formidable enemies of the Band 
‘Abd al-Wad. In fact, in 7t4fr3r4-5, the shaykh 
of the Maghrawa tribe of the Band Ba Sa‘ld raised, 
in the valley of Chélif, the standard of revolt against 
AbO Hamma who had become sultan of Tlemcen 
after the death of Abü Zayyln. However, he was 
forced to take flight. Living at about the same time 
was the amir Rashid b. Mubammad, a renowned 
Maghrawa warrior who, after the conquest of his 
land by the Band ‘Abd al-Wad, offered his services 
to the princes of Bougie. In 703/1303-4 he reached 
the territory of Mitidja (Mitidja), where another 
celebrated Maghriwa warrior named Munlf b. 
Thábit came to join hím with his partisans. But the 
latter, decisively defeated, took refuge with his 
entire family in Spain, where he remained until the 
end of his life. 

Later, at around the middle of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, the Maghrawa of Chélif became once more a 
tribe of some importance. They were at this time 
subjects or allies of the sultans of Tlemcen, but they 
sought at every opportunity to rid themselves of 
this dependence. In this period, their principal 
centre was the town of Timzüghat or Timzürat. In 
ca. 749/1348-9, a prince of the Awlād Mandil dynasty 
named ‘Alt b, Rashid (possibly the son of the re- 
nowned Maghriwa amir Rashid b. Mubammad 
mentioned above), took possession of the territory 
of Chélif and subjugated Miliana, Ténès, Brechk 
and Cherchel. He also possessed the village of Mäzûna. 
But the revival of the state of the Maghrawa did 
not last long. In fact they were attacked, in 751 or 
75113502, by the sultan Abü Thabit of Tlemcen, 
who subjugated the Maghrawa of Chélif and captured 
Mazüna, Brechk, Cherchel, Miliana and Medea. 
The Maghriwa warriors took refuge in the fortress 
of Adir which dominated tbe towns of Ténès. 





In ea. 772[1570, after the death of ‘Alf b. Rashid, 
the Maghráwa of Chélif proclaimed as chief his son 
Hamza, who was the last prince of the Maghrawa 
state of Chélif. His reign was of short duration. In 
774/1372, the sultan of Tlemcen sent powerful forces 
to subdue the Maghrawa. The latter were defeated, 
and the ‘Abd al-Wadids took control of the town of 
Timzüghat (Timzürat) situated in the centre of their 
territory, Ténts and Miliana also surrendered to the 
sultan of Tlemcen. In the wake of this defeat, the 
Maghrawa of Chélif lost all their power and, to avoid 
the prospect of slavery, they emigrated from the 
region in large numbers. In 775/1375, the majority 
of this people took refuge in the district of Mitigia. 
However, it is quite possible that some of the Magh- 
ráwa of Chélif remained in their ancient homeland 
and that the noble and valiant inhabitants of the 
“Magraua Mountain” located near the village or 
Mostaganem who are spoken of in 1525 by Leo 
Africanus belonged to the various segments of the 
Maghrawa. 

3. Züb and its environs. It has been observed 
above how the Maghtawa princes of the Band Khazar 
dynasty took advantage of the Khiridjite revolt of 
Maysara in r22/739-40 and of the enfeeblemeat of 
the Umayyad governors of Kayrawin to extend 
their authority over all the nomadic Zanata of the 
central Maghrib, of which Zab formed a part. So it 
was that from this period onwards, different Berber 
tribes and clans belonging to the confederation of 
the Maghrawa began moving into this region. In 
316/928-9 the powerful Maghrawa prince Mubammad 
. Khazar appeared in Zab, from which he energeti- 
cally expelled the supporters of the Fatimids. Later, 
in 379/089-90, a Maghrawa amir claiming descent 
from the family of the Band Khazar and named 
Sa'id b. Khazrün b. Fulful, discontented with the 
personal policies of the Umayyads of Spain who were 
lavishing extraordinary honours upon the amirs 
Muktil and Zlri, sons of “Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khazar, deserted the Umayyad party and presented 
himself at Ashir at the court of the Zirid prince al- 
Mansür b. Bulukkin (373-86/984-96) who gave to the 
turncoat the government of the town of Tubna in 
the region of Zib. After the death of this amir in 
381 or 382 (991-2), it was his son Fulful b. Safid b. 
Khazrün who succeeded hir in this role. In 589/999. 
this amir rebelled against the Zirid prince Badis 
b. ak-Mansür (386-406/996-r016), but after defeat 
at the hands of the Sanhádja army he took refuge 
in the mountains and subsequently, in 39r/rooo-1, 
made his way through the desert to Tripoli, 

Among other Maghràwa individuals who were ac- 
tive in Zab and the surrounding region mention 
should be made of three chiefs of the Band Warzamar 
(Wanzamar), a leading family of the Maghriwa, 
these being al-Mangür al-Warzamári and his two 
sons ‘Abd Allah and Mas‘ad, who made war on 
Hammad b. Bulukin (405-19/t013-29), probably in 
the vicinity of the town of Bágháya. It is also in 
this period that the Arabic sources mention the 
place known as Kudyat Maghráwa, itself situated 
in the region of Zab. According to al-Bakrt (1068), 
two tribes belonging to the ancient confederation 
of the Maghriwa, these being the Band Izmartf 
(lzamratan, Izmartan) and the Band Maghriwa 
proper, resided in the vicinity of Biskra, The latter 
tribe was governed by amirs descended from the 
Band Khazar family. To the west of the town of 
Bantiyüs, which lies to the south-west of Biskra, 
there existed a place known as Sakiyat Ibn Khazar 
“the irrigation canal of bn Khazar”, which owed 
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its name to a prince belonging to the family of the 
Bani Khazar, possibly the ancient Maghrüwa 
king Mubammad b. Khazar who reigned in the 
central Maghrib in the first half and around the 
middle of the 10th century. To the west of Bantiyas, 
al-Bakrl notes the presence of the Maghriwa in an 
expanse of desert three or four stages long, on the 
road leading from Oran to the land of Kastlliya 
(Bild al-Djarid). Maghrawa are also to be found 
in this period to the south of Biskra. In fact, it is 
known that the town of Waghlanat or Wughallan 
(Ourlel or Ourellal on our maps), situated to the 
south of Biskra and probably inhabited by Berber 
Ibàdi elements, was besieged in 430/r058-9 by the 
Maghrawa chief named AbO Zaghil al-Hhazari, 
clearly a member of the princely family of the Bant 
Khazar. Later, in ca, 468/1075-6, the Maghrawa, 
the Ghumart and other nomadic Zanata tribes of 
the Zab region allied themselves with the Hilalian 
Arabs and sacked the towns of the Zab. The leader 
of these brigands was the Maghriwa chief al-Muntasir 
b. Khazrün, master of the Zanita of Tripoli (of 
whom further mention will be made below), who 
made his base at Waghlánat. The inhabitants of Zb 
complained to the Hammidid prince al-Nasir (454- 
81/r06t-89), who dispatched against al-Muntasir 
his son al-Mansür at the head of an army. Al-Mansür. 
entered Waghlinat and destroyed the town, Some 
time later, al-Muntasic, for whom ‘Ards b. Sindl, 
chief of Biskra, had laid a trap, was killed by the 
latter and his head sent to al-Nasir. 

It may be added that among the Maghrawa tribes 
which inhabited Zab and the neighbouring regions 
there were also the Band Zandadj (Zandadia, 
Zandak). This was an important tribal group which, 
according to al-Ya*kübI, Ibn Hawkal and a/-Bakri, 
lived in the srd-sth/gth-11th centuries in the environs 
of Tubna, of al-Masila (Meila) and of Makkara or 
Makra (the ancient Macri, the contemporary Bordj 
Magra), a town situated midway between Tubna and 
al-Masila. According to the Ib3di historian al- 
Shammákh! (roth/i6th century), the majority of 
the Zandadja professed the doctrines of the Ibidi 
sect. i 

Ibn Khaldün (Bth/rth century) mentions three 
other tribes belonging to the Maghrēwa residing in 
the region and vicinity of Zab, these being the Sin- 
dias, the Righa and the Laghwat. The first of these 
tribes occupied the territory currently known as the 
Ouled Nail and the land extending as far as Djebel 
Amour and the mountain of Rashid. According to 
Ibn Khaldün, the Sindjas resided, before the arrival 
of the Hildlian Arabs, in the plains of Ifrikiya, and 
the latter forced this people, not without difficulty, 
to take refuge in the mountains and fortresses of the 
Ouled Nail and the surrounding regions, In the 8th/ 
14th century, they paid tribute to the Hilalian 
Arabs who had subjugated them. According to 
Ibn Khaldün, in this period they still professed the 
doctrines of the Kharidjite sect (in this case, Tbagt). 

The Righa, a nomadic branch of the Maghrawa 
which comprised a large number of families, was 
established in Djebel Aiad and in the plain extending 
from this mountain to the town of Nikawus (Ngaous 
on our maps). In the time of Ibn Khaldün, the Righa 
of the mountains paid tribute to the amirs of the 
tribe of SAySq, and the families of the Righa residing 
in the plain of Nikawus were subject to the local 
Arabs. 

The Laghwat, a branch of the Maghrawa tribe 
renowned for its valour and its resistance to Arab 
domination, inhabited in the th/zath century, the 
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desert region separating the district of Zab from the 
mountain of Rashid. There they occupied a large 
settlement which bore their name, Laghouat on 
modern maps. 

4. Wádi Righ. A large number of Maghriva 
families settled, probably at about the middle of 
the 4th/roth century, in the land stretching between 
Zab and the territory of Wardjilán (Ouargla on our 
maps) where the new arrivals built on the banks of 
a stream flowing from south to north, numerous 
towns and villages surrounded by date-palms. [n 
the ancient Arab sources, this territory was called 
Wadi Arigha or Wadi Righ, from the name of the 
Maghràwa tribe of the Righa; on modern maps this 
land bears the name of Oued Righ or Oued Rith, 
The majority of the Maghcawa families who in- 
habited Wadi Arigh were Tbagt Kharidjites; they 
principally professed the doctrines cf the Wahbls and 
the Nukkaris. Alongside the Righa, there were also 
present in the Bth/14th century some members of the 
Sindjas clan, who arrived in this territory after 
leaving their former settlements in Zab or in Ifrlkiya. 
The Ibadi historian al-Shammakhi mentions on 
several occasions the Maghrawa of Righ. The most 
ancient reference to the Maghràwa of Oued Righ 
dates from ca. 362/972-3. Other mentions of the 
Maghráwa of Righ occur in the sth/11th and 6th/r2th. 
centuries. 

5. Eastern Algeria, A segment of the tribe of the 
Sindjas resided, in the 8th/r4th century, in the region 
of Constantine. In the same part of Algeria, Arabic 
sources of this period also mention an offshoot from 
the Maghrawa tribe of the Bani Warra which gave its 
name to a mountain and a village situated in the 
vicinity of Bougie. Finally, a Maghrāwa tribe known 
as the Banū Ikshan which professed the doctrines 
of the Ibàdi sect resided, in the 4th/roth and sth/11th 
centuries and possibly also in subsequent centuries, 
in the plain of Bóne, Fahs Büna ín Arabic sources. 
Tbádi sources from the 7th-roth/r3th-r6th centuries 
mention eight or so important [badI shaykks be- 
lenging to this tribe. 

C. Tunisia. A segment of the Maghráwa tribe 
of the Bana Izamratan inhabited the canton of 
Nafziwa situated in the south of Tunisia. According 
io the Hafsid historian Ibn Nakhll, quoted by Ibn 
Khaldàa, this was the tribe of origin of the Berber 
chief ‘Abd Allāh b. Mubammad al-Rand who 
governed, on behalf of the Zirids, the town of Kafa 
(Gafsa), at the time of the invasion of the Bani 
Hilal. In 445/10$3-4 he declared himself independent 
and accepted the submission of Tüzar, Nafta, 
Teakyüs, al-Hàmma 4nd other localities in the 
province of Kastiliya; he founded the dynasty of 
the Banu "i-Rand. On his death, in 46s/1072-3, his. 
son and successor Aba “Umar (Abi ‘Amr) al-Mu‘tazz 
succeeded in constituting to the west of southern 
Mrtkiya an important principality comprising 
Kamüda (Gamouda), Kafsa and Kastlliya, bounded 
to the north by the regions of Sebiba, Kayrawan 
and Sfax. The capital of this principality was the 
town of Kafsa, situated in the centre of the territory 
which it dominated. The domain of the Banu 'I-Rand 
existed until 554/1159, at which date the Almohads 
captured Kafsa and deposed the ruling family. 

It seems that the Maghràwa established themselves 
jn the Nafcdwa in a quite ancient period. In any case, 
Mubammad b. Ishik al-Khazarl, who was probably 
descended from the princely Maghrawa family of 
the Bani Khazar, was appointed governor of the 
Nafzáwa by the Ibàdi imdm of Tahart, ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rabm4n b. Rustum (168-208/ 
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784-823). Muhammad b. Isbak was an Ibàdi, as 
were the majority of the inhabitants of the district. 
of Nafzawa. Princes descended from the Band 
Khazar family were still ruling the Nafcdwa at the 
time of the Zirid al-Mu‘ize b. Badis (406-54/1016/62). 

It may be added that the Maghráwa chief Wazrü b. 
Saʻid, descended from the Bani Khazrin family an 
offshoot of the Bana Khazar, was appointed governor 
of Nafziwa by the Zirid prince Badls b. al-Mansir 
(400/1009-10), Afer him, his brother Khazrün ob- 
tained from B&ls the government of Nafzáwa (401-4/ 
1010-14). 

‘The Maghrawa and the Zandta also resided, in the 
second half of the sth/xrth century, throughout the 
region of Kasilliya. Ibn Khaldàn refers, in fact, to 
a raid of Hililian Arabs against these Berber groups. 
Probably those involved were the same Maghrawa 
who took part in a coalition of the Hildlian Arab 
tribes of Riya, of Zughba and of Sulayman which 
campaigned, in 457/1064-5, against the Hammadid 
sovereign al-Nasir. 

‘Among the Maghrawa tribes inhabiting Lirtkiya, 
mention should also be made of the Bana Sindias, 
who distinguished themselves by the part that they 
played in the war of the Zanata against the Zirid and 
Hammadid Sanhadja. In 514/1120-1 they blockaded 
Gafsa and ravaged the surrounding area. They also 
appeared in the Bid al-Djarld, where they were 
attacked by Muhammad b. Abi 'IArab, general of 
the Zlrid sovereign *AII b. Yabyà (so9-ts/1116-21). 
The Zirid army expelled them from the Djarid and 
destroyed their power. 

D. Tripolitania. An offshoot of the Maghrawa 
ed by amirs descended from the family of the Banü 
Khazrün, a branch of the Band Khazar, established 
an independent government at Tripoli. The history 
of this state, which existed for almost a century and 
a half (391-541/1000-1145), is little known in spite 
of the information provided by Ibn Khaldün, Ibn 
"Idbári, al-Tidjint and other Arab authors. Never- 
theless, some facts are available, in particular con- 
cerning the first century of the dominance of the 
Band Khazriin, 

It has been observed above that Fulful b. Sad 
b. Khazrün, a Maghrdwa amir descended from the 
family of the Band Khazar, was, like his father 
Sa'ld b. Khazrün, a supporter of the Zirids, lieuten- 
ants of the Fátimids in Ifrīķiya and, like his father 
govern of the town of Tubna in the Zab on behalf, 
of this Sanhadja dynasty, In 390/1000-1 Fulful 
Sa'id rebelled against the Zirid prince Badts b. 
Masür. Defeated by Bis, he took refuge in the 
Sahara and subsequently marched on Tripoli, a 
province dependent on the Zirids. He took control of 
this land in 391/1000-r. Becoming master of the 
town and province of Tripoli, Fulful b. Sa'id was 
constrained to fight a prolonged war against Bidis 
b, alMangtir, and requiring military support he 
first of all recognised the authority of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Hkim whose aid was, however, ineffectual. 
Therefore, he decided to approach the Umayyads 
of Spain, and in 399/x008-9 he sent a mission to 
the court of Cordova, whose sovereigns had always 
been, since the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman II (300-50/ 
gr2-61), allies and protectors of the Maghrawa 
and their kings, the Band Khazar. However, this 
approach led to no result, as Fulful b. Sa*id died 
in 400/1009-r0, before the return of his ambassadors 
from Cordova. 

After the death of Fulful, the Maghrawa and the 
other Zanata tribes proclaimed as amir his brother 
Warrü b. Sa'id. This chief was obliged, first of 
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all, to recognise the authority of the Zirid Bádis 
b. al-Mansür, who marched ou Tripoli and occupied 
the town, forcing the Zandta and Maghrawa warriors 
to flee. Warrü b. Sa'id was granted a general amnesty 
and appointment as governor of Nafzàwa (400/1009- 
x0). But in 401/1010-11 be once more repudiated the 
authority of Bădis and inaugurated a lengthy war, 
during which the Maghrāwa and Zanāta ravaged 
extensive areas of southern Ifrīķiya and Tripolitania. 
However, they were unable to take control of the 
town of Tripoli which remained in the hands of 
Mubammad b. al-Hasan, the governor appointed by 
Bádis b. al-Mansür. Ultimately, ín 40g or 4053/1013-15, 
Warrü b. Sa*ld again offered his submission to the 
Zirids. 

After the death of Warrü b. Sa'id in 4os[10r4-5, 
the Maghréwa and Zanáta of Tripolitania were 
divided into two parties, one supporting the succes- 
sion of Khalifa, son of Warra, and the other rallying 
round Khazrün b. Sa‘ld, the latter’s brother. It 
was Khallfa who emerged victorious over his rival, 
having taken possession of his camp. Khazrün b. 
Said made his way to Egypt, to the court of the 
Fatimid caliph, where the two sons Sa‘id and al-Mun- 
tasir spent their youth. In this manner, Khalifa b. 
‘Warrd established his authority over all the Magh- 
rawa and Zanita of Tripolitania. This chief pledged 
loyalty to Badis b. al-Mansür, but after the death 
of this sovereign and the accession of his son al- 
Muʻizz (406-454/1016-1062), he rebelled against the 
new Zitid king. Groups of Maghrdwa and Zanata led 
by Hammad, brother of Khalifa, made incursions into 
the territories of Gabès and of Tripoli. These raids 
lasted until 413/1022-3. Soon after this, the new 
Zirid governor of Tripoli, “Abd Allāh b. al-Hasan, 
ceded the town to Khalifa, who thus restored the 
domination of the Banü Khazrün. Subsequently, in 
417/1026, Khalifa b. Warrü made overtures to tbe 
Fatimid caliph al-Zabir b. al-Hàkim (411-27/1021-36) 
and obtained from bim confirmation as governor of 
Tripoli. The same year, Khalifa also sent a lavish 
gift to al-Muʻi22 b. Badis, It is probable that Khallfa 
died during the reign of al-Zahir. 

It was apparently in the lifetime of Khalifa b. 
Warrü that Sad b. Khazrün and his brother al- 
Muntagir, sons of Khazrün b. Sad, returned from 
Cairo and established themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli. At one point, it is not known when 
or how, Sa‘ld b. Khazrin succeeded in taking control 
of the town of Tripoli, but he was killed in 429] 
1037-8, After him, his kinsman Khazrůn b. Khallía 
seized Tripoli. But his residence in tbe town lasted 
only a year, until December 1038, when he was forced 
to leave Tripoli in secret to escape from al-Munta- 
sir b. Khazrün, who arrived at the head of a Zanáta 
army to secure the accession of his brother Sa‘id 
b. Khazriin. This chief, proclaimed amir of the Magh- 
rāwa and Zanāta of Tripolitania, governed the town 
and province of Tripoli for a very long period. It 
was during his reign, between the years 430 and 449/ 
1038-49, that a lengthy war took place between the 
Zanáta and Maghráva of Tripoli on the one side and. 
the Zirid king al-Mu‘izz b, Badls on the other; the 
latter attacked them at the head of a Sanhadja army. 
The Maghráwa and Zanáta routed the first Sanbadia 
expedition, and repulsed the second, but were de- 
feated by the third and were compelled to conclude 
a peace treaty with al-Muʻizz. According to Ibn Khal- 
in, al-Muntasir again recognised the authority of 
al-Muʻizz b. Bādis in 443/1051-2, during the inva- 
sion of the Bana Hilal. In fact, he came to the aid 
of Badis at the head of a thousand Zanata horsemen, 
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but was beaten by the Hilälians and fled along with 
the entire Zirid army. Despite the occupation of the 
plains of Tripoli by the Hilalian Arab tribes, the 
capital of the province remained in the hands of al- 
Muntasir, who was still in residence there in ra. 
468/1075-6. It was at about this date that he decided 
to lead the Arabs of the tribe of the Bana ‘Adi in 
an assault on the central Maghrib, which was at this 
time in the possession of the Sanbadja dynasty of 
the Band Hammid. The forces of al-Muntasir oc- 
cupied the towns of al-Masila and Ashir, and also the 
regions of Zib and Righ. Al-Muntasir established his 
headquarters in the small town of Waghlina, to 
which reference has been made above; in addition, 
he remained master of Tripoli, It bas also been 
mentioned above that he vas treacherously killed 
by the chief of Biskra, who recognised the authority 
of the Band Hammad. 

After his death, another member of the Band 
Khazrün family, whose rame is not mentioned in the 
Sources, took control of Tripoli. The subsequent 
history of Tripoli under this dynasty is not known. 
It is known, however, that the last amir claiming 
descent from the Ban& Khazrün was expelled from. 
the town of Tripoli by King Roger II of Sicily, who 
replaced him with Aba Yabya [bn Matrab al-Tamimti 
(54o[1146). However, according to [bn Khaldün, a 
section of the Banà Khazrün family was still residing 
in the plains of Tripoli at the time of the conquest 
of this land by the Almohads (ca. 555/1160). 

As for the Maghràwa of Tripolitanio, they sub- 
sequently took refuge in the Djabal Nafüse. They 
were still present in this area in the Sth/rgth century, 
at the time of Ibn Khaldün, according to whom 
the dense population of the district was composed 
of Nafüsa, of Maghrawa and of some Sadrata families. 
These Maghrawa seem to have converted to Tbadism, 
the religion of the Berber population of the Djabal 
Natasa. 

It has been observed above that the Maghriwa 
remained, after their conversion to Islam, supporters 
of Sunnism, with the exception of some branches of 
the confederation which embraced Ibadism. However, 
it seems that the conversion of this tribe to Islam 
was for a long time superficial and that certain 
Maghrawa tribes were still, in the stb/rrth century, 
semi-pagan. In fact, according to al-Bakri (1068), 
there existed among the Band Warsifan the cult of 
demons known as al-shamdribh (sing. shumrüAh), to 
whom offerings were made, 
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AL-MAGHRIB, the name given by Arab writers 
to that part of Africa which Europeans have called 
Barbary or Africa Minor and then Mort 
Africa, and which includes Tripolitania, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

The word maghrib means the west, the setting sun, 
in opposition to mashrif, the east, the rising sun 
(Levant), but as Ibn Kbaldàn remarks, the general 
denomination was applied to a particular region, 
The extent of this area, moreover, varies according 
to different authors. Some oriental writers (eg. 
al-Mukaddasi) include in the Maghrib not only 
Northern Africa but also Sicily and Spain; the 
majority, however, reserve the name Maghrib for 
the first of these countries, But they are aot in 
agreement upon the boundaries to be assigned to it 
on the east. On the other hand, they are in agreement 
about the northern, western and southern boundaries. 
To the north, the Maghrib is bordered by the Mediter- 
ranean. To the west, it extends as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, which it hugs from Tangier to the desert 
of the Lamtüna (Abu "I-Fidi) or only, according to 
Tbn Khaldün, as far as Safi and the Deren (Great 
Atlas). To the south it stretches (Ibn Khaldün) 
as far as the barrier of moving sands separating 
the country of the Berbers from the land of the 
Negroes, that is to say the Erg [sec gautra”] and as 
far as the rocky regions called pammida [q.v.), 
Some districts situated outside this limit, such as 
Bada, Tamentit, Gurara, Ghadames, Fezzan and 
Waddin, are sometimes considered as belonging 
to the Maghrib, As regards the eastern boundary, 
certain authors made it extend as far as the sea of 
Kulzum (the Red Sea) and thus include in the 
Maghrib, Egypt and the country of Barya [gs]. 
Others, whose opinion is adopted by Abu 'I.Fidà?, 
make it coincide with tbe actual frontier of Egypt, 
from the oases (al-Wabat [9.v.]) as far as al-‘Akaba 
al-habira between Barka and Alexandria. Ibn Khal- 
dün does not accept this delimitation, because, he 
says, the inhabitants of the Maghrib do not consider 
Egypt and Barka as forming part of their country. 
The latter commences only at the province of Tripoli 
and encloses the districts of which the country of 
the Berbers was composed in former times. Ibn Sa'id 
and later Maghribi writers limit themselves to 
reproducing with a few variations in detail, the in- 
formation of Ibn Khaldün. As for Yaküt, he confines 
the Maghrib to the country stretching from Miliana 
{g.v.] to Sas (ed. Wistenfeld, iv, 583). 

Placed, according to al-Idrisi, in the third clime, 
but according to al-Zuhrl ($$ 11, 21) in the 6th iim 
or djsz, the Maghrib is divided into several rerions 
amorc or less clearly defined. Ibn Hawkal (tr, Kramers- 
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Wiet, 57 ff.) distinguishes two regions: the Eastern 
Maghrib from the frontier of Egypt as far as Zawila 
in Tripolitania, and the Western Maghrib from this 
point to Sis al-Aksa; but the division commonly 
accepted is that into three regions, Ifrfkiva, Central 
(awsaf) Maghrib and Farther Maghrib (Abu "I-Fida’, 
Ton Khaidün, etc). Ibn Sa'id adopts a slighi 
different division: Ifrikiya,cuter Maghrib, and further 
Sos. Itriķiya [g.».] had varying limits; central Maghrib 
was from Bougie to the Moulouya river (Ibn Khaldün 
and the farther Maghrib from the Moulouya to Safi 
and to the Deren, to which must be added al-Süs, 
which forms,as might be said, according to Ibn 
Khaldün, an island or country detached from all 
others and surrounded by seas, deserts and moun- 
tains, 

At the present time, the term Maghrib is still 
used in opposition to Maghrik in a sense near to 
that which it had in mediaeval times, but it also 
denotes simply Morocco when the full expression al- 
Maghrib al-Aks ís abbreviated. Furthermore, the 
political union of the North African countries which 
certain politicians seek is called al-Maghrib al-Kabir. 
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ALMAGHRIB, AL-MAMLAKA AL-MAGHRIBIYYA, 
a kingdom of North Africa whose name in 
European languages (Fr, Maroc; Eng. Morocco; 
Span. Marruecos) is a deformation of the name of 
the southern metropolis of the kingdom, Marrākush 
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T. GEOGRAPHY. 


Morocco occupies the western part of Barbary; 
it eorresponds to the Maghrib al-Aks of the Arab 
geographers [see At-MAGHRIB). Lying between 5° 
and 15° W, longitude (Greenwich) on the one hand 
and between, 36° and 28° N. latitude on the other, 
it covers approximately an area of between 500,000 
and 550,000 km*, On the north it is bounded by 
the Mediterranean, on the west by the Atlantic 
and on the south by the Sahara. On the eastern side 
jt stretches to the Tell and to the plateau of Oran. 
The boundary which separates it from Algeria is 
quite conventional and fixed definitely only on 
the northern side, 

Although Morocco forms one with the northern 
part of Africa, it is chiefly oriented to the west. 
It is, one might say, the Atlantic slope of Barbary; 
it is nevertheless a continental country. The coast 
does not lend itself to a maritime population; the 
Mediterranean coast is steep and inhospitable, the 





Atlantic coastline straight and lacking in natural 
shelters. The estuaries of the rivers are of very 
little value because of the sandbars which obstruct 
their entrances. The geological structure is some- 
what complicated. Below the folds of the primary 
age, of which there still exists much eroded evidence 
covered by secondary deposits, have risen strata con- 
temporary with the Alps. The actual relief which has 
resulted from these movements of the earth's surface 
and from these successive modifications consists 
of folded mountain chains, plateaux and plains. 
The chains are two in'number, the RIf and the 
Atlas. The Rif is the continuation from the other 
Side of the Straits of Gibraltar of the Baetican Cor- 
dillera (see RIF]. The Atlas (q.v.] chain forms the back- 
bone of Morocco. It breaks into the High Atlas 
oriented west-north-east, linked by the volcanic 
massif of SirwA (3,300 m.) to the Anti-Atlas which 
lies more to the South, and clso to the Middle 
Atlas running in a diagonal line from the south- 
west to the northeast, as far as the country of 
the outer foothills of the Rif, from which it is 
separated by the corridor of Taza. From these 
different chains stretch plateaux. Those of the 
east connect the High Atlas to the Saharan Atlas 
of Algeria; those of the West gradually descend 
towards the Atlantic. Amongst the latter some 
are only the vestiges of the primary layer raised 
and eroded; others are composed of sedimentary 
deposits of varying origins. 

In consequence of the oblique orientation of 
the Middle Atlas, which gradually draws away 
from the coast, the plains, which occupy in Morocco 
à more important place than in the rest of Barbary, 
lie mainly on the Atlantic side. They are com- 
posed of two series, the one stretching diagonally 
from the mouth of the Tensift to that of the Muluya 
(the sub-Atlantic plains, the plain of Sebou, the 
corridor of Taza, the plain of the lower. Moulouya). 
The other stretches to the foot of the High Atlas 
(Hawz of Marrakush) and disappears in the heart 
of the Middle Atlas. 

Climate. The climate of Morocco has been 
defined as "an Atlantic variety of the Mediterranean 
climate" (Gentil). This however must not be taken 
to apply to the whole of the country; the different 
regions differ as much in regard to temperature 
as in the distribution of rain. On the Atlantic 
coast the climate is relatively mild in winter and 
cool in summet (Tangier: 12°-24"; Agadir: 14°22°); 
only small differences are recorded between the 
coldest month and the warmest. In the interior on 
the other hand, the seasonal variations and even 
the daily ones increase the farther one goes inland. 
‘They become excessive in character in eastern Moroc- 
co where the climate is distinctly continental, The 
rainfall is equally lacking in uniformity. Brought by 
the west and south-west winds, the rains are abundant 
in the autumn, the winter and the beginning of spring 
but they are very rare during the summer, The 
Atlantic coast has everywhere a copious rainfall 
although the quantity which falls decreases as one 
goes from north to south (Tangier: 32 inches, 
Casablanca: 16 inches). It also enjoys the benefit 
‘of an atmosphere which is saturated with moisture 
even in summer. The interior is not so well served. 
The rains diminish in quantity from west to east. 
The mountain massis always form an exception. 
They condense the moisure in the form of rain 
and even snow which, although it is by no means 
perpetual, nevertheless covers the bigh summits 
of the Atlas mountains until the beginning of the 
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summer. Eastern Morocco on the other band, isolated 
by the barrier of the Middle Atlas, is not subject 
to oceanic influences and only receives, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, 
rare and irregular downfalls of rain. 

The flora reveals in striking fashion these varia- 
tions of climate. Forests of evergreen oak, of oak 
and of cedar clothe the peaks of the High and 
the Middle Atlas and of the Rif. The cork tree 
is found in extensive forests in the massifs of the 
Za‘@ir and Zayan and as far as the region of the 
Atlantic (forest of the Ma‘mara). The thuya and the 
arganier (see ARGAN] are already more disseminated. 
Poplars, willows, elms and tamarisks form a fringe of 
verdure along the wdis. The olive tree is met almost 
everywhere in its wild state. But, as the rainfall 
decreases, the forest gives place to scrub where 
the jujube tree and the mastic abound, then to 
prairie and steppes. The prairie, which hardly 
goes beyond the limits of the maritime plain, is 
the home of plants which are used for fodder and 
of bulbous plants, The steppe is the home of 
shrubs and bushes (artemisia, drin, alfa) which are 
adapted to a dry soil and to extreme variations 
in temperature. The steppes cover a part of the 
interior plains of western Morocco and practically 
the whole of eastern Morocco, where they extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. As 
regards the desert, it is devoid of vegetation in 
the fammadas (9.0.}, although the oases form spots 
of verdure in the midst of the general desola- 
tion. 

Hydrography. The structure of the country 
and the relative abundance of rainfall affect the 
hydrography. Morocco is much richer in running 
streams and in subterranean waters than any other 
country in Northern Africa. Wadls (weds) are here 
more numerous; their courses are longer and their 
volume larger. A number of them even deserve the 
name of rivers. The waters flow in three different 
directions: towards the Atlantic, towards the Medi- 
terranean and towards the basin of the Sahara, The 
Atlantic rivers are in all respects the most important, 
They can be divided into three groups: those of 
the north (Loukkos and Sebou), those of the centre 
(Bo Ragrag and Umm al-RabI, and those of the 
south (Tensift and Sous). The Loukkos drains the 
districts of the Gharb; the Sebou, those of the Middle. 
Atlas, of the Zarhün, and the southern slope of 
the Rif, On emerging from the mountains it takes 
numerous tums and windings across the alluvial 
plain and reaches the ocean after a course of 300 
miles. Although subject to considerable variation in 
volume, according to the season, it never dries up 
completely. It is even navigable in its lower course 
[see AL-MAMDIVYA). The Bü Ragrag and the Umm 
al-Rabi run for a part of their course through the 
central plateau, the Moroccan 
ularity of their courses makes them useless for 
navigation. The Tenslft, to the north of the High 
Atlas, the Wid! Sis to the south, which are much 
less in volume approach more nearly to the classic 
type of widl of northern Africa, The watercourses 
of the Sahara (Wad Gir, Wad Ziz, Wad Dar‘a) 
diminish in volume as they go farther away from 
the mountains and end by disappearing in the sand. 
‘The Dar‘a (¢.v.] alone reaches the Atlantic, but it only 
flows intermittently in its lower course. As for the 
Mediterranean rivers, they are only torrents with 
violent and rapid floods. The Moulouya (Malwiyya) 
alone forms an exception. It collects water from the 
slopes of the Middle Atlas but only reaches the sea 
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in much diminished volume on account of the loss 
it suffers in crossing the steppes. 

Although the common characteristics of all the 
countries of Barbary are found in Morocco, the 
greater or less differences in relief, the differences 
in climate, the peculiarities of vegetation bring in 
their train a diversity more marked than in Algeria 
or Tunisia. The combination of these different 
elements determines the existence of regions which 
ditfer the one from the other in their configuration, 
their resources, the density and manner of existence 
of their population. We may distinguish six such 
regions: Northern Moroceo, the basin of the Sebou, 
Central Morocco, the country of the Atlas, Eastern. 
Morocco, and Moroccan Sahara. 

Northern Morocco. Northern Morocco com- 
prises a mountainous zone (the mountains of the Rif 
properly so-called which are to the north-west con- 
tinued in the “domes” of the Djebila (Jbala) as far as 
the Strait of Gibraltar) and regions less rugged in 
character which to the south-east and the west 
form the transition into the adjoining countries, 
The mountains, split into deep ravines by the 
courses of the wadis, for the most part only leave 
between their last escarpment and the sea-shore a 
narrow strip, or a few bays enclosed between 
the rocky promontories. A few cuttings which run. 
across the ranges afford communication between 
the two watersheds, The Rif, therefore, mast seem 
to be a world very little accessible to influences 
from without, Arab influence has scarcely grazed 
it, The population has always vigorously opposed 
the political measures of the sultans as well as the 
attempts of Europeans to settle themselves there. 
Crowded into a ited territory, since the highest 
parts of the mountains are useless, the people of the 
Rif find their chief means of subsistence in the culti- 
vation of vegetables and fruits. A number of them 
gain from temporary emigration an addition to their 
resources. They are not nomadic but inhabit villages 
perched on the slopes. Towns are represented only 
by Shafs4wan (Chechaouen) end Wazzán (Ouezzan), 
religious and commercial centres, situated the one oa 
the northern side and the other on the southern side 
of the Djebàla. Towards the south-east, plains inter- 
spersed with mountain masses extend as far as the 
Moulouya. The lack of rain gives to these plains (Sal- 
wán, Gáret) the aspect of steppes more fitted to a pas- 
toral life than to agriculture and asettled life Towards 
the west the lowlying coastland, still a very 
narrow border at the strait of Gibraltar, in- 
creases gradually from the north to the south 
between the Atlantic coast and the last slopes 
of the Djebala. This district commonly called the 
Gharb is a corridor. It still keeps in this respect 
its historical significance, but its economic value 
is diminished by the stagnation of its waters in 
the hollows in the fiat bottoms of the valleys, 
and by the insecurity resulting from the proximity 
of the warlike tribes of the high mountains. A 
few townships have however succeeded in establishing 
themselves, either at the crossing of roads such 
as al-Kasr al-Kabir (¢.v.) or in proximity to the 
coast like Ceuta, Tangier and Larache [see the 
articles sasta, TANDJA and AL-‘ARA”isH]. 

The valley of the Sebou. The valley of 
the Sebou lies between the Rif, the Middle Atlas, 
the Moroccan Meseta and the Atlantic. The situation 
of the region, the abundance and variety of its 
matural resources makes it of exceptional value. 
The Sebou links up the whole of it. Through its 
tributary the Innawen, the valley of which leads 
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to the pass of Taza, it makes communication with 
the rest of Barbary casy, The mountain massifs 
there (Zarhûn, Zälagğh, mountains of Gerwan) offer 
no inseparable obstacles to communication. The high 
plains of Sais and Meknès are contrasted with 
the lower plains of the Shrarda and the alluvial 
plains of the lower course of the Sebou. The in- 
fluence of the Atlantic is feit far into the interior 
and combines with the numerous streams that flow 
into the Sebou and its tributaries and the subter- 
ranean waters to promote the development of all 
forms of vegetation. Forests cover the higher slopes 
of the mountains; fruit-trees flourish on the sunny 
slopes and cereals on the high plains; the merdjas, 
temporary marshes produced by the Sebou in its 
lower course, are used for grazing until they are 
sufficiently dry to be of use to agriculture, This 
combination of circumstances, so auspicious for 
human habitation, hes made the valley of the 
Sebou a centre of intensive settlement. The most 
diverse ethnic clements have settled together and 
mixed there. All types of habitation are found as 
well as all degrees of attachment to the soil from 
a nomadic to settled town life. Human activities 
are displayed in the most varied forms (grazing, 
agriculture, arboriculture, commerce, industry), 
The country villages, dowars of huts in the plains, 
villages of houses of clay in the mountains, are 
numerous, the towns are flourishing. Mawliy Idris 
Ig] is the sacred city of Morocco, Sefrou on the 
borders of the plain of Sa%is and the high limestone 
plateau lives by trading with the people of the 
‘mountains and the industry of its weavers and makers 
of slippers. Fas and Meknès are among the great 
cities of Moroceo. 

The first of these towns has remained to this 
day the political, religious, intellectual and economic. 
centre of Morocco. It has resisted all the usual 
causes of decline. From all time the ownership 
of the high plains of the Sebou has been bitterly 
contested. Their possession has been the condition 
for the establishment and survival of the dynasties 
which have succeeded one another in Morocco. 
Their political significance and role in history cor- 
responds very exactly to their geographical position 
and economic value. 

Central Morocco. Between the valley of 
the Sebou, the ranges of the Atlas and the Atlantic, 
covering about a quarter of habitable Morocco, 
lies the region called by the geologists the Moroccan 
Meseta. It concludes districts of very different 
character, the only feature uniting them being the 
possession of a common substratum, the Hercynian 
paenoplain covered almost everywhere by sediment- 
ary horizontal formations. Differences of structure 
and of climate distinguish clearly the various parts: 
the Atlantic plain, the plateaux of the centre, and 
the interior plain of the Hawz. The maritime plain 
lies along the Ocean from Rabat to Mogador [see 
ALSUWAYRA]. Very narrow at its northern and 
southern ends, it broadens near the centre (Dukkála, 
‘Shawiyya) to a width of ṣo miles. To the rains and the 
constant moisture from the vicinity of the Atlantic, 
the abundance of running streams and subterranean 
waters, the natural fertility of the soil further adds 
to the conditions for prosperity. The firs or black 
Jands which run in an unbroken line behind the 
coast from the Ba Ragrag to Tensift are admirably 
suited for the growth of cereals. The rural population, 
almost everywhere settled, is therefore considerable. 
‘The land of the Dukkàla has 4o people to the square 
kilometre, a density very much greater than that 








of the other districts of Morocco. The towns of 
the coast, Salé, Rabat, Casablanca, al-Djadida, Azem- 
mour, Sati, Mogador (g.v».), benefit by the richness 
of the hinterland. The exportation of agricultural 
produce has at all times been a branch of com- 
merce, and has been much developed since the 
settlement of Europeans there. While facility for 
communications and the continental relations with 
the valley of the Sebou opened the plain to Arab 
influences, the ports of the coast maintained contact 
with abroad and permitted the infiltration of 
European influences. 

The interior is much more broken. The ground 
rises gradually up to a height of 2,000-2,500 foet. 
‘The predominant formation is plateaux terminating 
‘on the north in the very old massifs of the ZaS@%ir 
and Zayan, which are really mountains in character, 
in the south in the equally old but less elevated 
massif of the Rahimna, These plateaux deeply 
‘cut into by the course of the Umm Rabi‘ overlook 
‘on the west side the low-lying coastlands from the 
top of cliffs, and slope gently on the south-east to the 
plain of Tadla, This is a depression, over 120 
miles in length, running to the north into the 
heart of the Middle Atias where it terminates in 
a cut de sac, while it broadens greatly in its 
southern part. A low pass enables communication 
to be made between the Tadia and the Haws of 
Marrakush, a basin shut in by the High Atlas in 
the south, the Middle Atlas in the east, the Djbriat 
in the north and the hills of the Shiyidma in the 
west. The economie value of this inner region is 
very unequal, On the mountains of the north, the 
rains and streams support forests and tbe local in- 
habitants devote themselves to cattle-rearing. The 
plateaux of the centre covered with a surface of lime- 
stone have great stretches of bare rock and cultiva 
tion is difficult, The Tadla is no better favoured 
except in the zone adjoining the Atlas, watered 
by torrents descending from the mountains. The 
plain of the Hawz would also suffer disastrously 
from drought, if human industry had not averted this 
danger. Aningenious system of irrigation (see KANAT) 
has transformed the country round Marrákush 
into a vast palmgrove and resulted in a particularly 
dense population. Comparatively large towns 
(Amizmiz, Damnàt [q9) and Tameslubt) and 
especially Marrakush have been enabled to rise 
and prosper. Between this region, already balf 
Saharan, and the high lying plains of the Sebou, 
the plateaux of the centre and the mountaíns of 
the north which come down to within a short distance 
of the shore, interpose a barrier which the attitude 
of its inhabitants makes still more difficult to cross. 
The Zayin, the Za*ir, the Zemmür, over whom. 
the authority of the maġhzen has never been very 
securely exercised, have more than once cut direct 
communication between Fis and Marrdkush. These 
two cities have been at different periods the capitals 
of distinct and even hostile kingdoms. 

The region of the Atlas. In spite of the 
marked differences between the different elements 
of the Atlas, the whole region nevertheless has 
general characteristics of its own. Between Atlantic 
Morocco on the one hand and Saharan Morocco 
on the other, the Atlas lies as an almost continuous 
barrier. Only the few transverse fractures in the 
Middle Atlas permit passage between the basin of 
the Sebou and the Saharan oases, while in the High 
Atlas valleys running right into the heart of the 
massif give access to passes opening on the valleys 
of Sous and the Dar‘. Moister and colder, the 
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Middle Atlas is covered with forests which are 
denser and more extensive than those of the 
High Atlas. Both however are great watersheds. 
From the Middle Atlas come the great rivers of 
the Atlantic slope (Sebon, Giga, Umm Rabi‘, Wadi 
‘LAbId), from the High Atlas the Tasawt and the 
Tensift, The lands of the Atlas are nevertheless 
poor. The high mountains offer little to support 
mankind. Human activities are found mainly in 
‘the zones of contact between the mountains and 
the plains (dir) of the Middle Atlas and in some 
specially favoured valleys of the High Atlas. Except 
in the Middle Atlas, where the nomadic mode of 
life results in the exodus in the bad season of the 
inhabitants who lead a pastoral life, and on the 
plateaux of the High Atlas on the Atlantic side 
(Hàba, Sbiydma) the inhabitants of which are 
mainly engaged in cattle-rearing, the natives are 
settled. They live in villages perched on the slopes 
and terraces between wAdis or scattered along the 
valleys. There is nothing approaching a town i 
size. These regions, defended by the nature of the 
country, have almost completely escaped outside 
influence: they are still almost exclusively the 
domain of Berber tribes (Beraber in the Middle 
Atlas and Shidb in the High Atlas). The customs and 
institutions peculiar to this people [see #ERBERS) 
have survived to a greater extent here than in any 
other region of North Africa. In particular, their 
political organisation was most rudimentary: 
municipal republics administered by a diamá*a in 
the Middle Atlas, feudal lordsbips ruled in patri- 
archal and despotic fashion by a few powerful 
families in the High Atlas. The people of these 
regions have also always opposed vigorously the 
central power; the authority of the makheen {g.0.] over 
the Berbers of the High Atlas has never been 
exerted except through the local chiefs. As to the 
tribes of the Middle Atlas, they have for long 
retained an almost complete independence. 
Eastern Morocco. Eastern Morocco may be 
described as the continuation of the central Maghrib, 
of which it has the distinctive characteristics. In 
it, as in Orania, we have a fell zone and a zone 
rising by successive stages up to 6,000 feet. The 
upper valley of the Moulouya separates them from 
the Middle Atlas. The monotony of these vast 
spaces is only broken by the outcrops of gars, 
flat beds of rocks cut up by erosion and by the 
depressions of the chotts (see sIATI]. Beaten by the 
winds, exposed to the rigours of an extreme climate, 
these lands are only fit for the pastoral life led by the 
nomads who raise sheep. The valley of the Moulonya 
is no better favoured, except in the vicinity of the 
Atlas, where villages surrounded by vineyards with 
a settled population are found along the tributaries 
of the river. As to the Tell, hills of no very great 
height (the most important being that of the Bent 
Snasen which does not exceed 5,000 feet) divide 
it up into compartments occupied by plains (plains 
of the Awlid Mansür, on the coast, of the Tri 
of the Angid which in the south reaches the cliffs 
in which the high plateaux end). The dryness of 
the climate frequently gives these plains a steppe- 
like character; only the western part of the plain 
of the Angād with a fertile and well-watered soil 
lends itself to cultivation. The nomads come here 
to procure grain. But this region owes its importance 
less to its natural resources than to its situation 
on the natural route between Atlantic Morocco 
and the rest of Barbary. Oujda [see wABIDA), which 
commands the passage, has thus been enabled to 











escape various causes of decay that have threatened 
it. A border district, eastern Morocco has always been 
a disputed region, a “march” for which the lords 
of Tlemcen and Fas have contended. The authority 
of the latter was never solidly enough established 
here to impose itself on the settled inhabitants of 
the mountains and on the nomads of the plateaux 
and plains. 

The Moroccan Sahara. The Moroccan Sahara 
is the northwestern corner of the Sahara, There 
we find the general characteristics of this desert 
region [see sAWmA"]. Only the parts adjoining the 
Atlantic and the threshold of the mountains offer 
favourable conditions for man. In the plain of 
SGs (g.t.}) shut in between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas, the rivers and the irrigation canals enable 
shrubs to grow, The Dar'a, Ziz and Gir are in 
their upper courses fringed by a thin border of 
cultivated land, pasturage, vineyards, and in their 
middle course assure the growth of palmgroves 
of which the best known, if not the most prosperous, 
is that of the Tafilait [¢.v.]. The richness—only 
relative it is true—of these oases is in conirast 
with the desolation of the rocky plateaux (hammddas) 
which form the greater part of the Moroccan Sahara. 
These natural conditions determine the mode of life 
of the inhabitants. Some lead a nomadic life and 
drive their flocks up and down the plateaux; others 
are permanently settled on the Sous, in the high val- 
leys and ín the oases. Süs contains numerous villages 
and even towns (Agadir, Tienit, Tarudan:); the oases 
have a settled population in the Asay. Those of Tafi- 
alt, Tamgrut, BO Dotb and Figig carry on a certain 
amount of commerce between Atlantic Morocco 
and the Sahara. But this very circumstance has 
prevented them escaping as completely as the lands. 
of the Atlas from the political and intellectual 
influence of Western Morocco, especially Tafilalt 
where considerable groups of Arab sorfā [see sura- 
TA?) havebeen long established in the midst of Berber 
populations, But, although the present dynasty: 
actually came from Tafilalt, the people of this 
region have frequently escaped Sharifian authority, 
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Il. History. 





Morocco before Islam. Morocco, like the 
other parts of North Africa, has probably been 
inhabited from a very remote period. We know, 
however, nothing definite about its earliest in- 
habitants. The traces which they have lett, weapons 
and tools of chipped flint, pottery, rock-paintings, 
some of which represent animals of the quatern- 
ary period, now extinct, megalithic monuments 
identical with those found all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin, give us no information in this respect. 
At most, we may suppose that the primitive 
population consisted of emigrants from southern 
Europe, the Sahara and perhaps from Egypt, The 
fusion of these diverse elements gave birth to a 
race, the members of which, frequently different. 
in type and physical features, were united by a 
community of language. The ancient writers called 
them Libyans and Moors. They were the an- 
cestors of the present Berbers [g.v]. 

The first historical fact known, and that only 
imperfectly, is the appezrance in the 12th century 
B.C. of the Phoenicians on the Moroccan coast. 
The sailors of Tyre and Sidon built factories there, 
where they exchanged goods of eastern origin for 
local products (cattle, wool, hides) and slaves. 
But Phoenician influence was exercised mainly 
through the intermediary of Carthage when it in 
tum had become the metropolis of a great mari- 
time empire, The Carthaginians rebuilt the ruined 
factories and added new ones. In the middle of 
the sth century, Hanno in the course of his cel- 
ebrated “Periplus” established on the Atlantic 
toast seven colonies of which one was at the 
mouth of the Sebou. Rusaddir (Melilla), Septem 
(Ceuta), Tingis (Tangier), Lixus (Larachej, Sala 
(Salé) were the principal Carthaginian establish- 
ments. It does not seem, however, that Carthage 
sought to extend her power into the interior. Sbe 
was content no doubt to conclude treaties with 
the native chiefs and to recruit mercenaries from 
ihe country. Morocco remained independent, but 
the tribes who inhabited it were not organised 
into states, except perhaps in the east, where ancient 
writers mention in the period of the Punic Wars the 
existence of a kingdom of Mauretania of Marusia, 
extending along both banks of the Moulouya. " 








‘The destruction of the Carthaginian empire 
hardly altered this state of affairs, For two centuries 
Rome administered only the “Province of Africa” 
directly and left the other regions of Barbary in 
the hands of native chiefs under a more or less 
severe protectorate. Northern Morocco shared the 
fate of Mauretania down to the annexation of 
fhís kingdom in 42 A.D. The region to the east 
of the Moulouya formed part of Caesarean Maure- 
tania. The lands stretching from the Moulowya to 
the ocean formed Mauretania Tingitana, an im- 
perial province governed by a procurator. When 
the empire was reorganised by Diocletian, it was 
attached to Spain, 

Roman Morocco never covered more than a 
small portion of the modern Morocco. On the 
Atlantic coast, it barely extended beyond the mouth 
of the Bà Ragrag, and in the interior to the massif 
of the Zarhün. The plateaux and sub-Atiantic 
plains and the mountains of the Rif, Middle and 
High Atlas escaped the authority of Rome. It 
was the same with the Sahara. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, who in 41 4D. advanced 
as far as the WadI Glr, remained an isolated in- 
cident. 

To defend herself against the rebellions of her 
Own subjects and to protect the country from 
Berber inroads, Rome had to keep in Tingitana 
an army of ro,o00 men, to build strategic roads and. 
to establish fortified posts on the sides of the triangle: 
Sala, Zarhün, Tingis. With the exception of Volubilis 
[see MAWLAY tDRis], the importance of which has 
been revealed by its ruins, and which was undoubted- 
ly a centre of influence of Roman culture on the 
people of the interior as well as a military base, 
the towns were all on the coast, They were Lixus 
and Tingis, raised to the rank of coloniae, and 
Ceuta, They owed their prosperity mainly to trade 
with Spain, to which were exported oil and wheat, 
the two main products of the country. On the 
whole, however, Rome's influence on Moroceo was 
superficial and has left little trace. 

Without any really firm hold on the country, 
weakened by native risings and by the quarrels 
between the Donatists and the orthodox, Roman 
rule was to collapse suddenly at the beginning 
of the sth century. Germanic invaders, the Van- 
dals, came from Spain and in 429 A.D. con- 
quered without opposition Tingitana which they 
gave back a few years later to the Romans. Soon 
afterwards the western empire disappeared and the 
natives seized the opportunity to become indepen- 
dent. The Byzantines, who in the 6th century 
destroyed the Vandal kingdom, were content to 
re-occupy the two strongholds of Ceuta and Tangier. 
The rest of Morocco was in the hands of the 
Berbers. The latter were divided into a large num- 
ber of tribes, of whom the principal were the Ghumara 
[gv] on the Mediterranean coast, the Bargha- 
wáta [g.) on the Atlantic coast between the strait 
of Gibraltar and the mouth of the Sebou, the 
Miknása, in the central district, the Magmads [¢.0.], 
on the western slope of the High Atlas and on 
the coast from the Sebou to the Süs; the Hasküra 
between the Süs and the Dar a; the Lamta and 
Lamtüna [g.uo.] on the left bank of the Dar a. These 
Berbers were all of Sanhadja stock; some professed 
Christianity or Judaism, but the majority still fol- 
lowed the old aature worship. The Arab conquest 
brought them a new religion: Islam. 

The Introduction of Islam. The Arabs 
appeared in the extreme Maghrib at the end of 
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the rst/7th century. Tradition relates that Stat 
<Uķba, the founder of al-Kayrawan, in ca. 65/684-5 
undertook an expedition which carried him as far 
as the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. This raid, 
however, if it ever took place, was too transitory 
to have any permanent results. But at the beginning 
of the following century, Müsà b. Nusayr [gs] 
who had just completed the conquest of Ifrikiya, 
took Tangier, installed a governor there and set 
himself to conquer and convert the local people. He 
succeeded without much trouble. Attracted by the 
hopes oí gain, the Berbers adopted Islam and 
enrolled themselves in tbe armies which were in- 
vading Spain. They were not long, however, in 
rising against the Arabs. Dissatisfied with the 
share allotted them of lands taken from the Christians. 
in the Peninsula, and exasperated by the exactions 
‘of the governors of Tangier, they took up arms 
in 122/740 on the call of the porter Maysira [¢.v.). 
‘The rebellion was both religious and political in 
character. With the same readiness with which 
they had adopted Islam, the Berbers adopted 
Kháridi doctrines from the east, teachings which 
also appealed to their equalitarian tendencies and 
to their spirit of independence, The army sent 
from Syria to establish order was destroyed on 
the banks of the Sebou in 124/742 and the extreme 
Maghrib was lost at one stroke to the caliph and 
to orthodoxy, Berber principalities were organised 
in the Rif; in the west, the Barghawita recognised 
the authority of a certain Salib, founder of a rival 
religion to Islam, who had composed a Kur%in, 
that is a sacred book, in Berber. None of these little 
states was streng enough to impose its authority 
‘on the others and to collect all the Berber tribes 
under one rule, 

It looked for a time as if the Idrisid dynasty 
(g.v.] were to play this part. Idris I and his 
successor Idris II, actually enforced their authority 
over the greater part of the tribes of northern 
Morocco and successful expeditions extended their 
kingdom from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the High Atlas and from the Atlantic to beyond 
‘Tlemcen. Ardent champions of Islam, they imposed 
their religion on those peoples who did not yet 
practise it or who had abandoned it after once 
adopting it. The conversion of the extreme Maghrib 
to Istam is their work much more than that of 
the Arab conquerors. Zealous defenders of orthodoxy, 
in spite of their «Alid origin, they fought the Kbaridits 
with the same vigour but did not, however, succeed 
in completely extirpating the heresy. It is not with- 
‘out good reason that legend has transformed these 
rude warriors into saints, the one Idris 1, patron 
saint of Morocco, the other Idris II, the patron saint 
of the city of Fas [q.v]. The building of this city 
had enduring results, It gave northern Morocco 
a religious, political and economic centre which 
it had lacked since the disappearance of Roman 
rule. Favoured by its position, Fas prospered 
rapidly. It survived all causes of decline, even 
the collapse of the Idrisid power. 

‘The Idrisids indeed rapidly declined. The various 
groups which had recognised the authority of the 
founders of the dynasty were not long in casting 
it off and fighting with one another. These rival- 
ries were taken advantage of by the Fatimids of 
Urikiya and the Umayyads of Spain, who during 
the 4th/zoth century disputed the possession of 
the extreme Maghrib. With the assistance of the 
‘Miknasa, the Umayyads in the end remained masters 
of the country. They were in their turn ousted 
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by the Maghrāwa [q.v.], whose chief Zid b. ‘Atiyya, 
abandoning the cause of the Umayyads, seized 
Fas, where his descendants ruled for three-quarters 
of a century. 

The Almoravids and the Almohads. The 
extreme Maghrib seemed to be condemned to 
anarchy and to be broken up among small factions 
when the Almoravid invasion came (see AL-MURARI- 
TON]. After having first of all subjected all the 
lands south of the High Atlas, then established 
themselves solidly on the northern slopes, at the 
foot of which Yasut b, Tashfin founded Marri- 
Kush in 454/r062, these Saharan hordes turned 
o the centre, cast and north of Morocco, sweeping 
everything before them: Fas, Tangier, the RIf, Oran 
and Ténès fell before them. The Berber principalities 
of the Maghrwa, the Barghawata and Band [fran 
disappeared. In less than twenty years, Yüsuf b. 
Tashfin became sole master of the extreme Maghrib 
as far as Algiers. To these territories, already vast, 
was soon to be added half of Spain. Summoned 
by the Muslim amirs who were threatened by the king 
of Castile, YOsuf b. Tashfin checked the Christian 
advance at Zallaka (479/1086 [g.2.]), then dispos- 
sessed the petty Muslim rulers to his own advantage. 
Morocco was thus extended across the Straits of 
Gibraltar as far as the Ebro and to the Balearic 
Islands. The fortunes of the Almoravids were, it 
is true, as ephemeral as they were brilliant. In 
contact with Andalusian civilization, the Saharans 
rapidly became decadent. The rigid orthodoxy, 
which had been their strength, relaxed; they im 
their turn were regarded as infidels, “anthropo- 
morphists” (mudjassimiin), whom it was lawful and 
even meritorious to fight, It was in the name 
of orthodoxy that the Masmida and the Hintata 
of the High Atlas under the lead.rsbip of Ibn Tümart. 
and ‘Abd al-Mu’min (g.0v,] entered into the struggle 
against the Almoravids. 

This struggle ended in the displacement of the 
Almoravids by the Amo ha ds(see AL-wUwANMIDON). 
In seven years (533-40/1139-46), *Abd al-Mu’min 
conquered all Morocco; Sidjilmisa, Oran, Tlemcen, 
and Ceuta fell one after the other into his hands. 
Next came the turn of Salé, Fås, and finally of 
Marrākush, the gates of which were opened to him 
by the treachery of the Christian mercenaries. 
Muslim Spain was also conquered with the exception 
of the Balearic Islands. Even in Africa, the Hammá- 
did kingdom of Bougie was conquered in s45-6/ 
ixsr-2. A few years later (554-5/1159-60), 
a new expedition led ‘Abd al-Mu’min into Ielkiva 
and secured him possession of the interior and 
of the coast, which he took from the Normans 
of Sicily, who had occupied it some time before. 
Morocco in the strict sense of the word was now 
merely a province in the vast Berber empire. The 
unification of these territories under one ruler had 
important consequences for the Maghrib. It facili- 
tated the diffusion in North Africa of the Hispano- 
Moorish civilisation, which was to be perpetuated 
in Morocco after it had disappeared from the Penin- 
sula itself. Further, it brought into the extreme 
Maghrib a new ethnic element: the Arab one. ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min, as well as his successors, on several 
occasions deported Hilalt tribes from the central 
Maghrib and Ifriķiya, where they continually created 
unrest, to the sub-Atlantic plains where other 
groups of Arabs joined them of their own free 
will, 

The Almohad empire was too vast, it comprised 
regions of too different a nature, peoples too foreign. 
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to one another to last long united. The Almohad 
caliphs were powerless to restrain the separatist 
tendencies which revealed themselves on all sides. 
In the first half of the 7th/13th century the Almohad 
empire broke up. Iftikiya and the central Maghrib 
recovered their independence; local dynasties set 
up in Tunis (Hafsids) and Tlemcen (*Abd al-Wadids), 
‘The extreme Maghrib ended by slipping away from 
the descendants of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, who were re- 
placed by the Marlnids [¢.0. 

The Marinids. Berbers of Zandta stock, driven 
by the Hill Arabs on to the plateaux of Oran 
and into the central valley of the Moulouya, the Band. 
Marin had at first entered the service of the Al- 
mohads, then turned against them, when the power 
of the dynasty began to decline. By repeated 
razzias they made themselves masters of almost 
all northern Morocco. After the death of the caliph 
al-Sa'ld, who had been able to arrest their progress 
for a time, their leader Abū Yahyā (641-56/1243-58) 
seized Fās, Meknès, Rabat and Sidjilmāsa, The 
capture of Marräkush (668/1269) by Abū Yüsuf, 
successor of Yabyà, marked the final triumph 
of the Marinids. Heirs of the Almohads, the 
first Marinids endeavoured to reconstitute the 
empire of their predecessors, In Spain, they en- 
forced their authority on the Muslims of Anda- 
lusia, In Africa, they endeavoured to take the 
central Maghrib from the ‘Abd al-Wadids. They 
were successful when Tlemcen, besieged seven 
times in sixty years, finally fell into the hands of 
Sultan Abu ‘l-Hasan (748/1347). Ten years later, 
the same ruler took Bougie, Constantine and Tunis, 
but his hold on these was very insecure, At the 
end of barely a year, Abu ‘I-Hasan, defeated by 
the Arabs, found himself forced to abandon Iri- 
kiya, the Hafgids returned to Tunis and the ‘Abd 
al-Wadids to Tlemcen, while the sultan’s own son 
Abü fInàn rose against him in Morocco. Attaining 
to power, Abi “nin renewed his father’s efforts, 
He re-occupied Tlemcen and Tunis, it is tru 
but could not retain them (761/1560). The Haígids. 
and ‘Abd al-Widids recovered their kingdoms al- 
most at once. 

Separatist tendencies thus triumphed and on 
this occasion in a most definite fashion, The ex- 
treme Maghrib, the history of which had hitherto 
been so often that of Barbary, began to live its 
own life. The Marinid kingdom, while its bound- 
aries in the east were still vague and changing, 
already corresponded roughly to modern Morocco 
and the Marinids may be regarded as the first 
strietly Moroccan rulers. Lacking the religious 
prestige of their predecessors, they endeavoured to 
Secure the moral authority which they lacked by 
taking as their patron saints the apostles of Islam 
in the Maghrib. The cult of Mawldy Idris in the 
Bth/rgth and particularly the 9th/rsth century as- 
sumed an importance which it has retained to the 
present day. No less characteristic is the development 
of intellectual life and the arts, The Hispano-Moorish 
civilisation never flourished more brilliantly in 
Moroceo than in the Marinid period. The rulers 
attracted to their court the poets, men of letters 
and lawyers of the Iberian Peninsula and of the 
Maghrib. The university of al-Karawiyyln at Fás 
attracted students from all the lands of the western 
Muslim world. Fas, which the Marinids, abandoning 
Marráku;h and Rabat, the capitals of their predeces- 
sors, chose as their royal residence, was given 
splendid buildings by them, palaces, mosques and 
madrases. It was at the same time à commercial 











city in which African and Spanish merchants mixed 
with Christian traders. 

This brilliant exterior, however, was quite de- 
ceptive. Marinid Morocco was never able to organise 
itself on a solid basis. The central power was 
very weak and did not succeed in imposing its 
authority everywhere. The accession of each sultan 
was an occasion for outbreaks. The pretenders 
who arose always found supporters readily, either 
among the Arabs or the Berbers. Powerless in the 
interior, the sultans were no more fortunate in 
their enterprises against their neighbours of the 
central Maghrib or against the kings of Granada, 
Their prestige and their authority could not survive 
these checks, The Merinids in the strict sense dis- 
appeared from the scene in 869/1465, after the as- 
sassination of the sultan by an Idrisid gkerif, The 
Banü Wattàs, descended from a collateral branch, 
the chief of whom seized the power in 873/1470, had 
themselves a wretched existence. Their kingdom 
broke up into a large number of independent little 
groups, principalities at Fas and Marrikush, Berber 
republics in the Atlas, Marabout fiefs in the Rif, 
the Gharb and in the Dar‘a and Süs. The sultans were 
quite powerless to prevent this decomposition. 

The Christian offensive and the revival 
of Islam. Of all the causes which combined to 
enfeeble and discredit these rulers, the principal 
was undoubtedly their impotence against the 
offensive of the Christians against the Maghrib. 
In 818/1415 the Portuguese took Ceuta, in 869/1465 
al-Kasr al-Saglir, in 875/147: Tangier. They thus 
secured themselves a base cf operations in the 
north while by the occupation of Aglla and Anti 
(Casablanca) they secured a footing on the Atlantic 
coast. In the early years of the roth/r6th century, 
they built fortified posts at Santa Cruz (Agadir) 
and Mazagan and took by force of arms Safi [see 
SAP and Azammür [pr]. Holding all places of 
importance except Larache [see Au-‘ARA?1SH] they 
brought under their protectorate all the lands 
near the coast (Shawiya, Haba, Dukkéila), forced 
the local people to pay them tribute and to hand over 
to them strategic points up to the environs of 
Marrakush. Their expeditions had no other aim 
than plunder, no other resutt than to exasperate 
the inhabitants who saw their towns destroyed, 
their douars burned, their women and children 
massacred or sold as slaves. 

Menaced in the west by the Portuguese, Morocco 
was threatened in the east by the Spaniards also, 
The latter completed the reconquisia by the taking 
of Granada (1492). Thus free to go further afield, 
and still fired with the religious enthusiasm of 
Ximenes, they too went over to fight the Muslims on 
African soil. The occupation of al-Marsá al-Kablr 
(1507) and of Oran (:509) and the establishment 
of a Spanish protectorate over the kingdom of 
Tlemcen constituted a serious danger to the Muslims 
of Morocco. 

The threat from the Christians produced an awak- 
ening of religious sentiment. This renaissance of Islam. 
in the gth/1sth and roth/r6th centuries, the results 
of which are still to be felt at the present day, 
is beyond question the great event in the history 
of Morocco since the Idrisid period. The way for 
it had, moreover, been prepared by the Sift teachings 
imported from the east and by the development 
of the brotherhoods (see TaRIKA] in which the 
adepts of these doctrines were organised. It also 
found a favourable soil owing to the persistence of 
maraboutism among the Berbers. The ascendancy 
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which the religious leaders exercised, the wealth they 
accumulated in their ziwiyas, made them independent 
of the sultan. They thus became temporal leaders 
also, all the more readily as the sovereigns could 
not fulfil their office of defenders of Islam owing to. 
lack of energy and also of means. The activity of 
these religious leaders was alwaywof a local nature; 
was only effectively exercised within a limited 
area and did not extend over the country generally. 
‘The religious solidarity thus established, the kind 
of common conscience thus created, did not put 
a check to the political decline until the time when 
the SaSdian skor{a took direction of the movement 
and exploited it for their own benefit. 

The Sharlfian dynasties. a. The Sa‘dians 
(g.v]. The Sa‘dian shorfa benefited by the prestige 
Which the religious awakening had restored to 
the descendants of Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet. Coming from Arabia at the end of the 
8th/rgth century and settling in the valley of the 
Wâd! Dara, while another branch of the family 
settled at Tafilalt (Hasani or ‘Alid storfa), they 
were not long in acquiring a considerable influence 
over the tribes of the south. Thus they were natural- 
ly led to support the people of the south, who 
were exposed to the attacks of the Portuguese 
of Santa Cruz In gr7jxsxz, the sharif of Tag- 
maddatt, requested by the Muslims to put him- 
self at their head against the Christians, agreed 
to do so. Supported by the marabouts who gave 
him valuable assistance, he began hostilities against 
the Portuguese. The holy war regularly waged 
secured to his sons, Ahmad al-A‘radj and Mubammad 
al-Mahdl, the possession of the whole of southern 
Morocco up to the Umm al-RabI*. The intervention 
of the Marinid sultan in the quarrels which broke 
Out between the two brothers only resulted in 
his own downfall being hastened. Muhammad al- 
Mahdi took Fas in 97/1550; the foiling of an attempt 
to restore the Marinids in 961/1554, with the help 
of the Turks of Algiers, secured the definite triumph 
of the Sa‘dians. 

The coming of the Sa‘dians meant a regular 
reconstitution of Morocco. Muhammad al-Mahdi 
and his successors imposed their authority on the 
whole country, protected it against foreign foes 
and increased the extent of their territory by 
distant conquests. They finally triumphed over the 
difficulties created by the Turks of Algiers, and 
at the battle of al-Kasr al-Kabir in 986/1573 arrested. 
a counter-offensive of the Portuguese. Ahmad al- 
Mansür (986-roro/is78-i610) occupied Timbuktu 
and destroyed the Askia empire of Gao. For half 
a century, the Moroccans were masters of the 
Western Sadan, from the banks of the Senegal as 
for as Born. The plunder taken on this cam- 
paign of conquest enabled the sultan to keep a 
splendid court, the hierarchy of which was modelled 
on the Ottoman court, and to adorn his capital 
Marrákush with magnificent monuments. 

‘To the same period also belongs the organisation 
of the malkxm (g.v]. The early Sa‘dians had 
relied for support on the Arab tribes of the south. 
To these al-Mansür added the Arab tribes of the 
region of Tlemcen and Oujda driven into Morocco 
by the Turkish conquest. These skrdga or “orientals,” 
aS they were called, received lands around Fs 
in return for the military service they were forced 
to give. Reinforced by a regular army formed of 
renegades, Spanish Moors and negroes, trained by 
Turkish deserters, the mathan provided the sultan 
with the means of preserving order and levying 








taxes; it was thus the essential instrument of Shari- 
fian government and tended to become the govern- 
ment itself. 

This instrument proved sufficient in the hands 
of an energetic ruler, but was inefficacious in 
weaker hands and in moments of crisis. The 
Sa'díans very soon found this out. The tendencies 
io disruption which had been held in check by 
the enerzy of al-Mansür broke out again or his 
death. The dispute for the throne set his sons 
against one another. One of them, Zaydan, ended 
by triumphing over his rivals but could not prevent 
the break-up of the empire. Larache was occupied 
by the Spaniards; Fas cast off Sharifian authority. 
‘The Andalus of Rabat and Salé, enriched by their 
piracy [see KURSAN], formed an independent re- 
public. Finally, the Sa‘dians, although they had 
owed their elevation to the religious movement, 
now found the marabouts rising against them. 
Delivered from the restraints which the distrust 
of al-Mahdi and his successors had placed upon 
them, the latter began to gain more and more 
hold over the people and contributed to the ruin 
of the authority of the ghorfá. Süs was ín the control 
of one of them, Sidi All; Tafilalt was under the 
Hasant shor/d, the Gharb under al-‘Ayyashl, leader 
of the "volunteers of the faith", Tn the centre, 
the power of the sdwiya of Dila? g.v. in Suppl.) in- 
creased. Mabammad al-Hadjdj, their leader, victo- 
rious over the Sa‘dians and over al-‘Ayyashi, lord 
of Salé and Fas, seemed on the point of founding a 
new Berber empire from the Atlantic to the Moulou- 
ya. Incapable, in spite of the support given them by 
the English and Dutch, of disposing of their ad- 
versaries, the Sa‘dians now held only Marrākush 
and its immediate environs. The last representative 
of the dynasty died in 1070/1660, assassinated by 
the skayAh of the tribe of Shabbanat. 

B. The Hasani Skorfa. The disintegration 
of Morocco was arrested by the coming of the 
Hasant ghorfa. The latter had taken advantage of 
the disorder to assert their authority in the Tafilalt, 
then by expeditions, which partook of the nature of 
brigandage as much as of warfare, they had 
conquered eastern Morocco. One of them, Mawilay 
Muhammad, had even tried, without success, it is 
true, to take Fas from the Dilais. His successor 
Mawliy al-Rashid (roz6-82/1664-2) was more 
successful, He took Fas, disposed of Ghaylan, an ad- 
venturer who had established himself securely in the 
Gharb, destroyed the sdwiya of Dila?, reconquered 
Marrakush, thus rebuilding as it were piece by piece 
the Sharifian empire. Installed by force of arms, the 
new dynasty recognised the necessity of securing 
the moral prestige which their origin could not give 
them. They therefore sought to attract to their 
side the Sharifian families They heaped favours 
on the shorfa of Warzan, whose patronage was a. 
guarantee even for the rulers. 

The work begun by Mawlay al-Rashid was con- 
tinued! and brought to a successful conclusion by his 
successor Isma‘il (1082-1139/t672-1727), During the 
first fifteen years of his reign, he did not cease to 
wage war on the rivals who disputed the districts of 
Marrakugh and the Sts with him. While fighting his 
enemies, he was engaged in building up an army 
which would work his will, To the makhzan formed 
by the Shrága and Udiya, he added a body of black 
slaves, the ‘Abid al-Bükhirl (Bwikher), the property. 
of the sultan; their children were specially trained 
for military service. The number of effectives in 
this corps by the end of the reign numbered 150,000 
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men. The sultan was thus able to reduce to obedience 
the Berbers of the Atlas and the upper Moulouya. 
Defeated and disarmed, the latter were kept in con- 
trol by garrisons placed in kasbas built at the exits 
to the valleys or commanding the lines of communica- 
tion.The notables whom the sultan had taken into his 
service or united to himself by matrimonial alliances 
forced their tribesmen to livo in peace. The bilád 
al-makksan, i.e. the country where tribute was regu- 
larly paid, extended over almost the whole of the 
extreme Maghrib. The pacification of thc interior 
did not cause Mawliy Ismi‘ll to forget the obliga- 
tions imposed on every Muslim ruler to fight the 
infidels. He therefore continued the holy war against 
the Christians of the coast. He recaptured al-Mah- 
diyya, Larache, Ayla, and Tangier, evacuated by 
the English in 1684, but could not take Ceuta 
from the Spaniards in spite of a siege or rather 
uninterrupted blockade for seventeen years. He was 
no more successful in his enterprise against the 
Turks of Algiers, who disputed with the Moroccans 
the possession of the plains of eastern Morocco 
and the &s@ of southern Oran. The expeditions 
which he directed against the Algerians ended in 
failure, and the lower course of the Moulouya con- 
tinued to be the boundary of the Sharifian empire, 
In spite of his lack of success here, Mawliy Isma‘ll 
is nevertheless the great figure of the Hasan! dynasty, 
the model the Moroccan sultans haye set them- 
selves to the present day. Morocco, however, 
remained what it was before, ie. an aggregation 
of different groups, the cohesion of which depended 
on the personal energy of the sovereign, who squeezed 
his subjects to the utmost to get the money necessary 
for the building of his capital Meknés, the palaces 
‘of which were built by the forced labour of the local 
people and of Christian slaves. 

On the death of Mawlay Isma‘, a reaction set i 
For thirty years his sons fought with one another. 
The real masters of the situation were the ‘Abld 
al-Bughir, who made and unmade sultans as they 
pleased. One of them, Mawldy ‘Abd Allah, was 
proclaimed and deposed six times. He succeeded, 
however, in triumphing over his competitors by 
playing the Berbers off against the ‘Abid, the 
importance of whom gradually diminished with the 
wars, The remedy, however, was not much better 
than the disease. This period was for Morocco one 
‘of misery and ruin. The authority of the Sharlís 
emerged much weakened from it. 

Mawidy Mubammad (1170-1206/t757-92) succeed- 
ed, however, in restoring it. Inheriting the energy and 
vigour of his grandfather Ismé‘Il, he brought the 
rebel Berbers back to their allegiance, and by the 
taking of Mazagan in 1183/1769 destroyed the last 
trace of Portuguese power on the Atlantic coast. Con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that the weakness of the 
central power was mainly due to a lack of financial 
resources, he endeavoured to procure money by 
encouraging the development of foreign trade. He 
inaugurated a mercantile policy, concluded treaties 
‘of commerce with Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
France and endeavoured to attract foreign merchants 
to his kingdom by founding for them the town of 
Mogador [see At-suwavna] in 1764. Heavy taxes, 
however, severely impeded the progress of this policy. 
Morocco remained a poor country and did not open 
itself, as had been hoped, to European penetration. It 
also remained in a perpetual turmoil. Under Mawlày 
Yazld (1206-8/1792-4) the country was once more 
handed over to anarchy. Mawlay Sulayman (1208- 
30/t794-1822), after at first being able to restore 

















order, had to spend the last ten years of bis reign 
in putting down the continual risings of the Berbers 
of the Middle Atlas; in the course of one of these 
expeditions he actually fell into the hands of 
the rebels, This rebelliousness caused the sultan 
much misgiving; he also wanted to prevent the 
infiltration of fomign and anti-Muslim influences 
which he believed would aggravate it. He forbade 
his subjects to leave the country and restricted 
to a minimum their intercourse with Christians. 
The diplomatic and consular agents were relegated 
to Tangier, and access to the interior was made 
almost impossible for Europeans. His successors 
followed his example. Down to the end of the 
19th century, Morocco was more rigorously closed 
than it had been in the time of the Marlnids and 
Safdians and even in the early days of the Hasanl 
Sharlfs. In spite of this systematic isolation, the 
sultans had nevertheless to face the same difficulties. 
as Mawlay Sulayman and had no more success than 
he in overcoming them. 

For halfa-entury the domestic history of 
Morocco was a series of rebellions which the 
sovereigns had great difficulty in suppressing. The 
regions remote from the centre, Rif, Tafilalt, Figig, 
eastern Morocco, escaped the authority of the 
makhzan, In the very heart of the country, the 
Berbers cut communications between Fàs and 
Marrükugh, forcing the sultans when they wanted 
to move from one capital to the other to make 
a great detour by Rabat. The empire broke up 
more and more. Mawláy al-Hasan (x290-1311/1873- 
94) postponed for a few years the inevitable collapse. 
His reign resembled that of Mawlay lemadl At 
the head of his army, the artillery of which had 
been reorganised by a French military mission, he 
was continually in the field raiding the rebels and 
tearing down Sasbas. He re-established order in 
the region of Oujda, forced the people of the Sis to 
recognise his Ad^ids, reduced to obedience the 
Za‘Wir and Zayan, endeavoured to extend the makh- 
xan country by expeditions against the independent 
Berbers, endeavoured to develop his influence in 
the Saharan regions and to restore his authority 
in Tuwàt. But he died before completing his task 
and all had to be begun again. 

Noroceo and the Christian powers. The 
situation was the more critical, ia that the fate 
of Morocco could no longer be a matter of in- 
difference to the European powers. It increased 
the cupidity of some and aroused the cupidity of 
others, In spite of their desire for isolation, the 
sultans had not been able to break every link 
with Europe. They had also to take account of 
the proximity of Spain, established for three centuries 
in the “presidios” of the Mediterranean coast, and 
of the French who bad replaced the Turks in 
Algeria, The conquest of the old Regency, destroying 
all the Sharifs’ hopes of extension eastwards, had 
caused great irritation in Morocco. "Abd al-Kádir 
{a.x.] found followers among the peoples of this coun- 
try and support hardly disguised on the part of the 
makksan.This hostile attitude resulted in the Franco- 
Moroccan war of 1844. The Sharifian army was 
crushed at the battle of Isly, the ports of Tangier and 
Mogador bombarded. The moderation of France 
alone enabled the makisan to come fairly well out of 
of this unfortunate escapade, Henceforth, the rela- 
tions between France and Morocco remained peace ful, 
although the impotence of the Moroccan government 
to guarantee security on its borders forced France 
to military demonstrations like the Bent Znisen 
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campaign (1859) and the Wadt Gir expedition (1870). 
Spain in turn being unable to obtain satisfaction 
from the attacks directed against her garrisons, 
decided also to resort to arms. The campaign of 
1859-60, ended by the victory of O'Donnell, 
revealed the military weakness of Morocco, The 
treaty of Tetouan (r860) granted to Spain, along 
with some trifling territorial aggrandiscment, an 
indemnity of 100,000,000 reals, To pay this debt, 
the Sharifian government had to raise a loan in 
London on the security of the Moroccan customs 
and to accept tbe control of European commis- 
sioners, For the first time, foreigners intervened in 
the domestic administration of the empire. ‘The 
breach thus made was continually enlarged. The 
exercise of the right of protection, the erection 
of a lighthouse on Cape Spartel, served as a pre- 
text for diplomatic negotiations and for the exten- 
sion of international contro), European ambitions 
were not dissimulated. In order to protect itself 
against them, the makhzan tried to play one off 
against the other and confined itself to granting, 
as it did at the conference of Madrid (1880), con- 
cessions devoid of all practical significance. Mawlay 
al-Hasan excelled in this difficult game and the vizier 
Bà Hmád [g.v. in Suppl.), who directed affairs during 
the early years of the reign of ‘Abd al-Aziz, Mawliy 
al-Hasan’s successor, displayed no less skill. Morocco 
was thus the object of a very keen struggle for 
influence, England wanted to maintain her economic 
preponderance along with the control of the Strait; 
France wanted to cnsure the security of her 
Algerian possessions and of the roads leading to 
the Saharan oases occupied in 190-2; Spain ap- 
pealed to her “historic rights"; Germany lastly 
was preparing to seize the opportunity to acquire 
openings for her commerce and emigrants. 

The Moroccan crisis and the establish- 
ment of the French protectorate. Such a 
position could not last. The imprudences of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Aziz precipitated the crisis. The whims 
of the sovereign and his immoderate desire for 
European innovations displeased the stricter Mus- 
lims. The modifications in the fiscal policy made 
by the tartib [g.v.) disturbed the people already 
taxed to the utmost. Rebellion broke out every- 
where. A pretender, the rig? Ba Hmara [9.0.], rose in 
the region of Taza and routed an army sent against 
him. Tt was in vain that France by the agreements 
oí rgor and 1902 endeavoured to organise the 
activities of the makksan against the rebels and 
to postpone the inevitable catastrophe. On the 
failure of this effort, France decided to arrange 
with England and Spain to settle the Moroccan 
question and prevent the dismemberment of the 
empire. In return for recognition of the protectorate 
de facio exercised by England in Egypt and the 
granting to Spain of a sphere of influence in 
northern Morocco, these two powers recognised 
the right of France to act as her interests best 
demanded. France hastened to propose to the 
sultan a plan for reforming the Moroccan administra- 
tion. The intervention of Germany prevented its 
realisation. On 31 March, 1905, the Emperor William. 
1I landed at Tangier and in a sensational speech 
posed as the defender of the independence of the 
sultan, On the advice of the German representative, 
“Abd al-‘Aziz appealed for the constitution of an 
international conference to study the reforms to 
be introduced into the Maghrib. The conference 
met at Algeciras (r5 January-7 April, 1906) and 
affirmed the three principles of the sovereigaty of 








the sultan, the territorial integrity and the economic 
freedom of Morocco. It did not, however, settle 
the Moroceo question. The two international bodies 
which it decided to set up, the police for the ports 
and the state bank, both capable of being of great 
service, could not take the place of the general re- 
forms necessary for the salvation of the empire, Dis- 
orders continued, acts of hostility against Europeans 
in Morocco itself and acts of brigandage on the 
frontiers increased in number, Not being able to 
obtain satisfaction for outrages on its subjects, the 
French government ordered the occupation of 
Oujda and Casablanca in 1997. The country was 
then pacified around these two centres and order 
restored in eastern Morocco and in the Sbáwiya 
10 the great benefit of the natives themselves. The 
Spaniards in their turn for similar reasons inter- 
vened in 1908 in the adjoining region of Melilla 
and after a severe campaign in 1909 occupied 
Salwan and a number of strategic points. 

During this period, war broke out between ‘Abd 
alAzlz and his brother Mawlày ‘Abd al-Hafiz, 
proclaimed sultan at Marrakush and then at Fas. 
Supported by the anti-foreign party, the pretender 
was victorious. All the powers, including France 
and Spain, recognised him, after he had promised 
to respect the agreement of Algeciras, the inter- 
national treaties and all the engagements entered 
into by his predecessors. France and Spain an- 
nounced their intention of not prolonging their 
occupation of Sharlfian territory, The Franco- 
Moroccan agreements of 4 March, roro and the 
Hispano-Moroccan one of 19 November of the same 
year, stipulated that the occupation should cease as 
soon as the makizan should have a force sufficient to 
guarantee the security of life and property and 
peace with its frontiers. This settlement seemed 
all the more desirable as there bad been occasional 
friction between France and Germany which had 
only been smoothed over with great difficulty, the 
most serious being the affair of the deserters from 
Casablanca in September 1908. A disquieting state 
of tension remained between these two powers, 
although France had endeavoured to give satisfaction 
to Germany in signifying, by the agreement of 
8 February, 1909, her willingness not to impede the 
economic freedom nor hinder the development of 
German interests, 

The aggravation of the situation in the interior 
hastened the dénouement, The sultan's rule was 
no more effective than that of his predecessors; 
the exactions of the Moroccan agents in the spring 
of 1911 provoked a rising of the Arab and Berber 
tribes in the region of Fas. Besieged in his capital 
and on the point of succumbing, the sultan ap- 
pealed to the French. They decided to send an 
expeditionary force to the help of the sultan, but 
ordered its commander to avoid any injury to the 
indepeadence of the sultan and any occupation of 
new territory. Vigorously commanded by General 
Moinier, the military operations had the desired 
effect. Fas was relieved on 21 May, and after 
certain police operations necessary to secure the 
peace of the district, the expeditionary force re- 
turned to the coast. But, while the danger was 
thus banished from the interior, unexpected com- 
plications resulted. Spain, taking advantage of the 
Occasion to take possession of the sphere of in- 
fluence reserved for her by the agreement of 1904 
established herself in Larache and al-Kasr. Germany 
feeling the moment was decisive, claimed compensa- 
tion in her turn and in July 1911 sent a warship to 
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Agadir. This demonstration provoked the greatest 
alarm in France and in Europe generally. In the end, 
however, a peaceful settlement was reached. After 
four months of difficult negotiations, the agreement 
of 4 November 1911 put an end to the dispute, 
Germany abandoned all political claims to Morocco 
and admitted with certain reservations, chiefly of an 
economic nature, the principle of the French pro- 
tectorate. There was no longer any obstacle to 
the establishment of this régime, which the sultan 
accepted by the treaty of so March r912, This 
diplomatic document stipulated the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of the sultan, the representation 
of and protection by French diplomatic and con- 
sular agents of Moroccan subjects and interests 
abroad, the carrying out, with the collaboration 
of and under the direction of France, of a number 
of administrative reforms, judicial, financial and 
military, intended to "rive the Sharlfian empire a 
new régime, while safeguarding the traditional 
prestige and honour of the sultan, the practice of the 
Muslim faith and the institutions of religion" 

The French protectorate extended over the 
whole of Morocco, but the Spanish sphere of in- 
fluence enjoyed by ‘he agreement of 27 November 
1912 complete autonomy from the administrative 
and military points of view, whilst Tangier and its 
environs were included in an international zone whose 
status was not, however, definitely regulated till 
1923. 

The establishment of the protectorate was to 
have had as its first result the restoration of the 
authority of the Sharif, whose support was essen- 
tial for the carrying out of the reforms. This could 
only be attained by a considerable effort. The central 
power was weaker than it had ever been at the 
time when the conclusion of the protectorate treaty 
put an end to the crisis. The bilád al-makktan 
was almost non-existent. France had to conquer 
Morocco for the sultan. The name of Maréchal 
Lyautey, appointed High Commissioner and Resi- 
dent General, will remain inseparable from the 
history of the pacification of Morocco. Very diffi- 
cult in itself, for it brought the French into con- 
tact with warlike tribes, some of whom had never 
recognised the authority of the makkzan, the task 
was further complicated by events abroad. Order 
had hardly been restored around the chief towns, 
Fas, Meknès, Marrikush and communication 
restored between castern and western Morocco, 
when the War of ror, broke out. For a moment 
it was feared that the French were going to abandon 
the interior and fall back on the coast, but the 
progress of the pacification of the country was 
only slowed down, not interrupted. All the con- 
guered positions were retained and the rebels 
held on all fronts. The counter-offensives of the 
rebels in the Taza corridor, along the Middle 
Atlas and in Ss were crushed. The War finished, 
the offensive was resumed to reduce the districts 
still unsubdued (Middle Atlas, south of the High 
Atlas, upper valley of the Moulouya). Three years 
of difficult fighting (1921-4) ended in the occu- 
pation of “all Morocco of value”, ie. those regions 
of economic, political or military importance. The 
Rifan offensive in 1925, however, threatened to 
compromise all the success achieved. A Rifan chief, 
“Abd al-Karim, had gathered around him the greater 
part of the tribes of northern Morocco and inflicted 
Serious reverses on the Spaniards which forced them 
to abandon a portion of the territory which they 
had occupied, Crossing the Spanish zone, he in- 











vaded the valley of the Wargha and threatened 
Fis, The resistance of the posts echelouned along 
the frontier gave reinforcements time to reach the 
scene of hostilities, Checked in the autumn, the 
Rifan advance was definitely crushed in the spring 
‘of 1926 thanks to the combined action of France 
and Spain, The reduction of the last pockets of 
resistance in the mountains and the southern regions 
was completed in 1930. 

The administrative reorganisation kept pace 
with the pacification, The old machinery was 
retained but submitted to a control which guaranteed 
the local population against abuse of their power and 
excesses by the agents of the makhran. Technical 
services were created to give the country the 
works necessary for its economic life. 

Thus, within the space of some 40 years, Morocco, 
which ‘was still a mediaeval country, became a 
modern kingdom equipped with a quite extensive 
highway network, electrified railways and deep 
water ports. The remarkable results achieved in all 
Sectors were facilitated by the influx of European 
immigrants and capital, Approximately 350,000 
Europeans in the French zone and about £00,000 in. 
the Spanish zone participated actively in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and contributed in partic- 
ular to the prosperity of agriculture, while the towns 
enjoyed rapid development. 

At the samo time that the pacification of the 
country was completed, young people educated 
in metropolitan universities as well as in the modern. 
establishments founded in Morocco itself, began 
to agitate; the Berber dahir (see MAgKAMA, 5. i] of 
16 May 1930 gave the signal for opposition to French 
policy and for the struggle for independence. During 
the Spanish Civil War, Moroccan troops served 
under the victorious General Franco; as a result, 
the inhabitants of the northern zone were able to 
benefit from a more liberal régime. Subsequent 
events during the Second World War, and in partic- 
ular the defeat and occupation of France in 1940, 
had no very serious immediate effect, although they 
induced the nationalists to pursue their activities 
with greater vigour, not without encouragement 
from the Allies; in other respects, the increasingly 
overt manifestation of national sentiment in the 
Arabic-speaking countries brought latent aspirations 
for independence out into the open. r944 saw the 
establishment of the still party, to which the 
sultan Mubammad V, who had occupied the throne 
since 1927, stowed himself far from hostile; on 
ro April t947, he made a speech at Tangier which 
disturbed the French authorities. The nomination 
of General Juin as Resident-General and the reforms 
immediately effected failed to restore stability; 
in 1953 France decided to depose the sultan, sending 
him to exile in Madagascar and replacing him with 
a less assertive prince, Mawlay ‘Arafa; this decision 
further exacerbated popular discontent, and acts 
of terrorism and violent demonstrations followed. 
AS a result, the French government had no option 
Dut to recall the sultan and to accept, through the 
declaration of La Celle Saint Cloud of November 
1955, the principle of Moroccan independence, 
which was officially recognised in the agreement 
of March 956. The Spanish government followed 
the example of France in 1956, but retained the 
ports of Ceuta and Melilla. 

‘The achievement of independence posed numerous 
problems to the Moroccan authorities, who were at 
first obliged, owing to the lack of trained native 
personnel, to retain the services of thousands of 
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French and Spanish officials, before appealing 
to new allies for support. The “Army of liberation” 
was absorbed into the Forces Armées Royales (FAR), 
and the French and Spanish troops withdrew in 
1961, while the American airbases were evacuated. 

One of the first concerns of the sultan (who took 
the title of king in 1957) was to appoint a consultative 
Assembly, superseded in 1960 by a constitutional 
Council charged with preparing a Constitution; the 
latter, which instituted a parliamentary monarchy, 
was approved by referendum on 7 December 1962 
{see pustOR, xvii]. During the same period, the Parti 
Démocratique de PIndépendance (PDI), recently 
founded, became quite active, but in 1959 a number 
of its members, together with some independents, 
joined the Union Nationale des Forces Populaires 
(UNFP), closely linked to the Union Marocaine 
du Travail (UMT) and the product of a schism within 
the Istiblal provoked by the syndicalist Mehdi Ben 
Barka. 

The first Moroccan government, led by a non- 
political colonel, was composed of members of the 
Istiglal and the PDI, but after November 1956 the 
latter were eliminated, and an entirely [stiklat 
cabinet appointed. In 1960, the king took upon him- 
self the functions of prime minister, with the assist- 
ance of his son, prince Mawlay Hasan, who was to 
succeed him after his death in the following year. 
In the legislative elections held in 1963 after the 
promulgation of the Constitution, the /stikldl and 
‘the PDI, now in opposition, obtained respectively 


41 and 28 seats, as many between them zs the number | 
gained by the Front pour la Défense des Institutions | 


Constitutionelles (EDIC) which had recently been 
established. On 16 July of the same year, several 
leaders of the UNEP were arrested for "serious 
infringement of the law” and for being the founders 
of a "subversive movement”, The charges of con- 
spiracy laid against some bundred individuals were 
not pressed, but since the two parties boycotted the 
next elections, the Government won a decisive 
majority in the regional councils and Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Also in 1963, ant armed confliet broke out between 
Morocco and Algeria on account of a frontier post 
which the latter had seized. Between 1965 and 1967, 
relations with France were compromised by the 
abduction and disappearance in Paris of the leader 
of the UNFP, Mehdi Ben Barka. These events led 
the French authorities to institute proceedings 
against Moroccan secret service agents and specif- 
ically against the Minister of the Interior, General 
Oufkir, who was sentenced in his absence. The name 
of this officer was mentioned again in connection 
with two unsuccessful attempts on the King’s life. 
The first took place on 10 July 1971, at the palace 
of Skhiràt (to the south of Rabat), where guests 
who had gathered to celebrate the anniversary of the. 
sovereign were attacked by cadets of the Military 
Academy of Abermummu; about a hundred were 
killed and 132 wounded, but miraculously the King 
escaped assassination, in spite of the fact that the 
conspirators announced his death and proclaimed a 
Republic, having seized a number of public buildings 
including the radio station. Forces loyal to the King 
succeeded, however, in restoring order, and a com: 
mission of enquiry, in which General Oufkir partici- 
pated, attributed responsibility to a number of 
senior army officers who were disgraced and shot. 

‘The following year, on 16 August 1972, the King's 
private plane was attacked over Tetouan by one 
of the four F.s fighter aircraft from the base at 











Kenitra which had been detailed to escort it; one 
person was killed and two wounded, but the pilot 
of the Boeing succeeded in landing ais plane at the 
airport of Rabat-Salé, where renewed strafing caused 
a further 8 deaths and injured 50. The officer re- 
sponsible for the attack ejected from his fighter, 
but was arrested and implicated General Oufkir, 
who met his death the following night. 

‘The failure of these successive attempts on his 
life only enhanced the prestige of the Sovereign, 
who was nevertheless confronted by a new danger 
In fact, after the independence granted by Spain 
to Rio de Oro, a section of the population of the 
Western Sahara refused to withdraw from territory 
claimed by Morocco and formed the Polisario Front. 
Since then, from its bases in Algeria, this organisation 
has continually harassed Moroccan troops immobili- 
sed in the south, behind a "wall" which they have 
been obliged to construct to defend themselves from 
attacks by an enemy equipped by various nations 
with the most modern arms and equipment. The 
expenses incurred as a result of this interminable 
and violent war have been a considerable burden 
‘on the finances of Morocco, whose economy is also. 
suffering as a result of the world-wide economic 
crisis. 
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III. POPULATION. 





population and density. Before 
independence, it was difficult to fix with any preci- 
sion the total population of Morocco. The attempts 
made at a census during the protectorate enable, 
it is true, comparatively accurate estimates to be 
made for the greater part of the country. 

‘The total which was usually given was 5 millions, 
‘of whom one-tenth (500,000 inhabitants) was in the 
zone of the Spanish protectorate, but the censuses 
of 1950 (Spanish zone) and 1952 (French zone) 
furnished the following figures; Spanish zone, 
1,010,117 plus Ifni, 38,295 plus Ceuta and Melilla, 
141,05; Tangier (1956), 175,000; French zone, 
8,003,985, of whom 362,814 were Europeans and 
199,56 Jews; a total, accordingly, of 9,368,702 
souls. Some years later, according to the census of 
1960, there was a total population of 11,626,470 
(30% of those being town-dwellers); the Jews were 
still 159,000, the French 195,000 and the Spanish 
125,000. In September 1982, the population had 





passed the zo millions mark (20,419,555), of whom 
57.39, were rural dwellers. This population is very 
unequally distributed and its density varies with 
geographical conditions. The most thickly populated 
part is that of the plains of western Morocco between 
the massif of the Jbala in the north and the Great 
Atlas in the south: Gharb, Shàwiya, Tadla, 
Dukkila and ‘Abda. The density of the population 
also varies with the fertility of the soil. The popu- 
lation of this region is estimated at two-fifths of 
the total. The mountainous regions, Jbala, RI, 
Middle Atlas are not thickly populated, as we might 
have expected from the comparatively dense popu- 
lation of Kabylia. As to the Sahara zone, outside 
the belts of oases in the Wadi Gir, the WadI Ziz 
and the Wadi Dar'a (Dra), it is very sparsely in- 
habited. 

b. Elements of the population. The popula 
tion of Morocco consists for the most part of Berbers 
and Arabs, the former being the older element and 
the latter invaders. As to the Berbers, who do not 
seem to be a homogeneous race and whose origin 
is obscure, see BERBERS. As to the Arabs, they are 
in a minority, but it is often difficult to attribute 
an exact othnic origin to certain tribes or con- 
federations, so much have the Arabs and Berbers 
become mixed since the Muslim conquest, and 
intermingled either by peaceful or warlike methods. 
It will be more prudent and will give a more accurate 
result if we distinguish in Morocco between those 
who speak Arabic and those who speak Berber 
(see below VIT. Lancuacus). The former live 
entirely in the plains, while with the exception of 
the massif of the Jbala, the inhabitants of the 
mountains speak Berber. 

x. Berbers. Three main groups may be distin- 
guished among the Berbers of Morocco: in the 
north the Rifans and the Ben] Znàsen; in the 
centre the Znàga (Sanhádja and the Braber (Baá- 
bir), who form the population of the Middle Atlas; 
the third group is that of the Shlüh [see sumiuw] 
who occupy the western part of the High Atlas and 
of the Arti-Atlas, as well the plain of Sas. In addition 
to these main groups, we may mention the Jbala, 
arabicised Berbers, to the north-west of Fas, and 
the Harátin (plur. of the Arabic farfani {q.v,]}, 
who form the basis of the settled population of the 
zone of the Saharan oases, 

2. Arabs, The early invasions at the time of 
the Muslim conquest do not seem to have appre- 
ciably modified the ethnology of the country, Up to 
the 7thíisth century, the country districts of 
Morocco were almost completely Berber; it was 
the great Almohad ruler ‘Abd al-Mu'min (q.] 
who was the first to introduce into Morocco Hilalf 
Arab tribes bitherto settled in the Central Maghrib 
or in lirikiya; these importations, continued by the 
successors of this prince and by the Marinid dynasty, 
soon drove the Berber element into the mountains 
‘or absorbed and arabicked it. Evidence of such 
assimilation is still found in the fact that tribes 
with clearly Arab names contain sections whose 
names show their Berber origin. 

These Arab tribes, who are all settled iu the 
plain, may be divided into two main ethnic groups: 
the Band Hilal and the Makil [q.v]. The latter 
occupies almost exclusively the valley of the Upper 
Moulouya as well as the lands south of the Atlas. 
‘The Ban Hilal occupy the sub-Atlantic plains and 
the steppes of Eastern Morocco. 

3. Jews. There were formerly about 200,000 Jews 
in Morocco, mainly living in tbe towns. There were 
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also a considerable number among the tribes of | 
the Great Atlas. They also formed the principal 
element in the population of the two little 
towns of Dubdi and Damnit. The origin of the 
earliest elements in this Jewish population is 
obscure: it is difficult to ascertain whether they 
were Jews who had migrated from Palestine or 


were judaicised Berbers. The modern element is | 


made up of Jews who fled from Spain to Morocco 
in the 16th century. The former call themselves 
pMishtim (Palestinians) and are called forasteros 
(foreigners) by the Spanish immigrant Jews, who 
were practically all settled in the towns of the coast. 
and rapidly became europeanised. Since indepen- 
dence, large numbers of them have emigrated, 
mainly to Israel. 

4. Miscellaneous elements. The blacks, of 
whom there are considerable numbers in Morocco, 
do not however form a distinct group there. In 
the north we find many, who are almost all of 
slave origin. The predilection of the townsmen 
of Morocco for black concubines, noted for their 
domestic virtues, has brought into the population, 
especially in bourgeois circles, a very consider- 
able amount of negro blood, To the south of the 
Atlas in the oases, the intermarriage of blacks and 
Berbers has produced the Hariti, Finally the 
blacks of the Bilád al-Sadan, since the Middle Ages, 
have always been esteemed as mercenaries to form 
the imperial guards, especially since the taking 
of Timbuktu by the armies of the So‘dian sultan 
Abmad al-Mansar [7.0]. 

Large numbers of Muslims from Spain, 
whether of Arab origin or descendants of Christian 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, have contributed to 
form the population of the towns at various times: 
Cordovans banished by al-Hakam I at the beginning 
of the 3rd/oth century after the “revolt of the 
suburb" and Muslims expelled from Spain at the 
Reconquista [see AL-ANDALUS. vi. Appendix] 

We must not omit the influence that may have 
been exercised on the population of Morocco by 
Europeans (renegades, who had adopted Islam, 
mercenaries recruited outside Morocco and settled 
in the country), and finally we may note that fre- 
quently the sultans have purchased women for 
their harems in Constantinople. 





IV. Soctat axp Economie Ler. 


a. Country, The population of Morocco, ak 
though for the most part rural, nevertheless has 
a large: proportion of town-dwellers than Central 
Barbary and, like the rest of North Africa, might. 
be divided into nomadic and settled; this division 
does not at all coincide with that into Arabs and 
Berbers; there are still nomadic Berbers, while 
Certain Arab tribes are becoming settled on the 
lands which they cultivate. 

It has been shown that the nomadic or settled 
life of the country-people in North Africa does 
not depend, as was long thought, on ethnic factors, 
but is entirely conditioned by geographi 
considerations. It is the rule for dwellers in 
the mountains to be settled while the people of 
the desert steppes, forced to move about in search 
of pasture for their flocks, are nomads. There are 
however means between these two extremes and 
especially in Morocco, where we find many semi- 
nomads, who move only short distances, principally 
On the borders of the various mountains of the 
centre and south. But generally nomadism is the 








outcome of pastoral migration and its geograph- 


ical area is in direct relation to the rainfall and 
therefore to the nature of the vegetation, 

It is in eastern Moroceo, in the steppes which 
lie to the east of the Moulouya, and to the south 
of the Great Atlas, towards the Sahara, that we 
find the principal groups of nomads in Morocco. 
Jn eastern Morocco, we may mention among the 
large tribes which lead a nomadic life the con- 
federation of the Beni Gil, between Berguent and 
Figig; on the other side of the Atlas, the Ayt 
Seddrát, the Ayt Djallàl, the [d-an-Blal, the Ayt- 
w-Mribet lastly to the south of the Dar‘a (Dra) 
country, the Kglba, the Shkarna and the Awlad 
Diim. As to the semi-nomads, we find them, out- 
side the Middle Atlas, in the great plains of the 
Gharb, in the north, the Rhamna and the Shyadma, 
and in the south, where a pastoral life has not yet 
completely disappeared before a more settled state 
of society. 

Nevertheless, Morocco is, of the three countries of. 
Barbary, that which has in its rural population the 
largest proportion of settled people, of fixed habitat 
and living not only in tents but also in houses, The 
latter are rarely found isolated in the country, but 
‘on the contrary are grouped into villages of more or 
less importance and more or less near one another, 
according to the density of the population. 

‘The type of dwelling varies with the district. 
In the mountains we find houses built of unbaked 
bricks or stone with a gabled, thatched, pitched or a 
flat roof. In the plains, the tent predominates, more 
or less fixed to the spot, and with it we find 
more and more the hut of branches with a conical 
roof called nuwwäla. In the Saharan oases, the 
population collects within a walled area of kyûr 
(sg. ksar, from the class. Aasr); these conglomerations 
sometimes possess the elements of town-life, The 
villages are called douar (duwwdr) in the plains, 
and dshar in the mountains, In some hill regions 
we find survivals of cave-dwelling. 

b. Town. Among the towns of his country, 
the Moroccan distinguishes a certain number that 
he definitely regards as cities (hagariyya), These 
are Fas, Rabat-Salé and Tetouan, which have been 
more than others subjected to the influence of 
Spanish culture. It must however be noted that 
in the majority of the other towns we cam still 
find traces of the existence of colenles formed 
by Muslims from Spain, especially from the oth[15th 
century onwards. The population of the non- 
Radariyya towns is found to be composed of rustic 
elements but little urbanised. This is the case with 
Oujd and al-Djadfda (country Bedouins) and also 
with Tangier (countrymen from the bills). Marzà- 
kush and Meknès owe their special urban character 
to the fact that as capitals they have contained 
the courts of two Sharifian dynasties, both of Bedouin 
origin; they are makhsaniyya towns in which the 
standard of civilisation does not reach the refine 
ment of the Qadariyya Spanish towns. The ports 
Tangier, Larache, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador 
were for long the only points of contact between 
Moroce> and European influences, politically as 
well as commercially, Lastly in the mountains, 
little towns like Shefshawen, Wazzin, Sefrou, Dubda, 
Damnát, owe their existence to political reasons. 
‘The two first were founded as bulwarks against 
the Portuguese advance in northern Morocco in 
the roth/r6th century. Damnat and Dubda are main- 
ly Jewish towns, As to Sefrou, it seems probable that 
it is a survival of an old Berber town, We may 
also mention as towns of secondary importance, on 
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the Mediterranean coast, Ceuta, completely euro 
peanised for several centuries, on the Atlantic 
coast Arzila (Asilé), Casablanca, which owes its 


origin to the little port of Ania, Azemmir, Agadir. 
In the interior, al-Kasr al-Kablr, Taza, Tarudant. 
Several ancient towns have now disappeared, e.g. 
Nakür and Badis on the Mediterranean, Tit to the 
south of Mazagan, the two Aghmat and Tinmallal 
to the south of Marrakush, and several others, des- 


tions of which have been given by the geographers 
like al-Bakri, al-Idrist and Leo Africanus. 

‘As a rule, the Moroccan town is grouped round 
a citadel or sayaba (pop. &asba) which is the 
seat of authority, Under the protection of the 
citadel lies the wllàh or Jewish quarter [see 
matu]. All around spreads the town proper or 
mdina with its great mosque, markets and kaysariy ya 
[g.v.]. It is surrounded by a rampart (sar) beyond 
which there are usually the suburbs more or less rural 
in character. The town itself is divided into quarters 
(hawma) with streets (santa), alleys (darb) and 
squares (rakba). 

€. Economic Life. The country people, whether 
settled or nomadic, who no longer form more than 
70% of the population of Morocco, live on 
the land, either by agriculture or stock-raising, 
most often combining the two. Those in the high- 
lands grow cereals (wheat, barley), certain legumi- 
nosae (broad beans, chick-peas, vetches) and fruit- 
trees. They also exploit their forests in a very 
primitive fashion (thuyas, cedars). The people of 
the plains devote themselves mainly to cereals and 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, camels, horses and 
asses, In the oases of the south, the population 
cultivates the date-palm and understands the art 
of irrigating the land. 

The rural industries are very primitive. 
They are limited to supplying the necessary im- 
plements cf agriculture, and weaving wool into 
the material for garments, tents and carpets. The 
Berbers of Sis show a certain aptitude at metal- 
working (arms and jewels). The Sòs no longer exports 
the cane-sugar and copper, which formed con- 
siderable articles of trade under the Sa‘dians. 

Each tribe has a certain number of markets 
(sh) which are held in the open country and bear 
the name of the day on which they are held. It 
is in the sith that the peasant sells his produce 
and buys the manufactured articles that are brought 
by the merchants from the towns, Cereals are 

in siloes (mafmára [..); in the Great 
Atlas and to the south of it we find fortified store- 
houses, which belong to the community and are 
called agadir (¢.0.], 

It is in the towns that we find industrial 
activity concentrated. Each trade, which origi- 
nally formed a gild (kenta), is grouped in one 
street which bears its name. In it the articles are 
made and sold. The stocks are kept in the fonduks 
(Ar. fondak) which correspond to the kkàn and wa- 
Mila of the east. Some products, like grain, oil, 
coal, wool, are sold in special places called raġa. 
The monopolies of exporting (sãġa) corn and hides 
established by the sultans at the end of the 1oth 
century have been abolished. Several European 
products have become of the first necessity in 
Morocco and form the subjects of an important 
traffic: cotton goods, tea and sugar and candles. 
For the history of the weights, measures and 
coins in use in Morocco before the establishment 
of the protectorate, see the works by Massignon and 
Michaux-Bellaire quoted in the Bibliography, The 











very vivid picture drawn by Leo Africanus of the 
commercial and industrial activity of Fas in the 
Middle Ages is still very valuable. 

‘The Jews, who devoted themselves specially to 
certain trades that flourish in larger centres (gold- 
smiths, embroiderers), played an important part 
as brokers. ‘The citizens of Fas, who had a 
large number of converted Jews among their number, 
fa akmost 9 mosiopoly of the dcupart tisde ot 
Morocco, especially from England, and for this 
reason bad little colonies in the sea-ports. 

The Berbers of the Sas like to settle in the towns 
as grocers (bateat) and having made their fortunes 
return to the country. Since the war, a large aumber 
of them have migrated to France as artisans and 
labourers and they settle in groups, according to 
their original tribes, in the suburbs of certain large 
industrial towns. 


V. Porcar ORGANISATION 


1t is only at rare intervals and for short periods 
that Morocco has been entirely under the authority 
of the sultan: whence the distinction between the 
territory subjected to the government (bildd al- 
‘smakkzen) ind the territory unsubjected (bildd al- 
siba). AS a rule, the makhzen territory included 
the towns, valleys and plains. The mountains, on 
the other hand, remained more or less independent, 
according to the degree of power possessed by the 
sovereign [see MAKHZAN]. 

Outside the towns the population is grouped 
into tribes (Rabila). Several are sometimes grouped 
together under a common name, without however 
being a confederation in the strict sense of the 
word; this is the case with the Ghumara in the 
north, the Haba, the Dukkila, the Shawiyya in 
the south. The tribe is subdivided into sections 
(rubs, khums, fakhdha), which are subdivided into 
sub-sections comprising a certain number of villages 
of tents or houses. 

The tribes who own the sultan’s sway are 
governed by a Riid appointed by the makheen, 
His duty is to allot and levy the taxes, to raise 
contingents of soldiers and keep good order. He 
has under his command a gkay&A for each section 
under whom are the mukaddams of the sub-sections. 

For the distinction between maken, djo sh (vulg. 
Eish) and naiba tribes, see MAKHZAN, 

Tn the tribes not subject to the makhzen, political 
activity was confined to the djamá*a [g.., ie. an. 
assembly of men able to bear arms. The diamd‘a 
(mata) dealt with all the business of the tribe, civil, 
criminal, financial and political. It administered 
justice following local custom (Arabic Surf, Berber 
isref). It elected a shaykh (Berber amghar) who was 
only an agent to carry out its decisions, Alongside of 
the djamá*a of the tribe, there were djama*as of the 
sections and sub-sections but their powers were 
limited. 

In the towns, the makhzen was represented by a 
governor whose official title was &d^id, but in certain. 
large towns he was often called bághd, The title 
of "mil was sometimes given to the governor 
‘of Oujda. The &@id of the town, generally speaking, 
shad the same powers as the did of the tribe and 
acted as judge in case of any violation of the law. 
He had an assistant or Khalifa, Alongside of him, 
the muhtasib supervised the corporations, fixed their 
average prices and lookd after public morals. 

The MPid had under his orders the mukaddams 
of the quarter and his police (m&karniyya) carrying 
out his instructions. Among the officials sent by the 
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makkzen to each town may also be mentioned the 
nadir or inspector of endowments (hubás), the trustee. 
of vacant inheritances (wmaAil al-ghurabd^, popu'arly 
bü-mwār = abu "L-mawári), the collector of 
local taxes and market-dues (amin al-mustafid). 
Lastly in the harbour and frontier towns, the customs 
were collected by officials called umand? (sg. amin). 

Justice [see wanxaxa. 5. i] is administered by 
the Adid cr by the Addi, as the case may be. The 
latter deals with questions of personal law; official 
reports on the cases are drawn up by the ‘udal. In 
technica} cases he appeals to experts: master-masons, 
agriculturalists, veterinary surgeons (mrdlin an- 
nadar: arbab at-turka, felldh, baytår). 

Landed property takes a number of different 
forms. In the first place, there are the state- 
domains; they were either managed directly by 
the makAzen (crown-lands) or they could be allotted 
to pigk-tribes ín return for the military service for 
Which they could be liable; others of these lands 
might be granted in temporary or definite ownership. 
to private individuals by imperial edict (zahir or 


tanfidha). 
The hubüs lands are urban or rural In the 
towns, they not infrequently cover half the 


area. They are let out under special conditions 
Which give the tenants special privileges, moftak 
and geá (class. Ar. jazz). In the country, the 
ubüs lands consist mainly of fields and orchards. 
In all cases, the revenue from these lands is set 
aside for the maintenance of buildings of a religious 
character or of public utility (mosques, colleges, 
schools, fountains) and for the payment of the 
officials attached to these establishments. 

In Morocco, there are vast tracts of land which 
are not the property of any one individual, either 
as a result of the insecurity prevailing or of the 
sparsity of the population. These lands belong un- 
divided to the whole tribe; they are called com- 
mon lands (blád al-jmá*a). 

Lastly, lands which have come to belong to 
private individuals (mulk) by inheritance or pur- 
Chase have their character confirmed by a certifi- 
cate of ownership (muikiyya). 

The old Muslim imposts (saka! and ‘ushr) 
have been merged into a single tax, the fartib [9.v.]. 
In addition to this tax, from which the state 
draws the essential part of its revenues, we may 
mention the duties levied at the gates of towns 
and in the markets (maks), unpopular with the 
people and not countenanced by religion, and the 
urban tax on buildings (deribo). In addition to 
these, the main taxes, there was the hadiyya or 
Present offered to the sultan on the occasion 
of the three great Muslim festivals. The djizya 
or poll-tax paid by non-Muslims and the á'ila 
or payment for exemption from military service 
by certain Arab tribes have been abolished. 


VI. Reuictovs Lre 


a. The Berbers before Islam. For lack of 
documents, it is difficult to get any accurate idea 
of tbe religious beliefs and practices of 
the Berbers of Morocco before their conversion 
to Islam, and it is only from the survival of 
animistic cults which can still be observed in 
the country that we can guess what the primitive 
religion was. The figures on two carved siones 
found in Morocco seem to be evidence of the 
existence of a solar worship. On animistic practices 
surviving in modern Islam in Morocco, see below, 

b Conversion to Islam. At the time of 





their invasion, the Arabs found that in the districts 
around the towns the people were more or less 
‘under the influence of Jewish and Christian teachings; 
but there is little doubt that they did not practise 
these religions in their true form. It will be more 
correct to think of them as professing Judaism 
or Christianity rather than as real Jews or 
Christians. It seems evident that these influences 
had prepared the Berber population around the 
mountains to adopt the new monotheistic religion, 
which the invaders imposed upon them. The two 
earliest invasions, that of *Ukba b. Nafi* ca. so/670 
and that of Müsà b. Nusayr in 92/711, could result 
only in a very partial and superficial islam- 
isation, for very few Arab elements remained in 
the country. Islam, a town religion, was for long con- 
fined to larger centres. The Berbers generally became 
converted in the hope of escaping the exactions of 
the conquerors; but when the latter wanted to treat 
them simply as tributaries, they did not hesitate 
to apostatise, on seven different occasions, if we 
may believe the Arab historians. One thing is certain, 
that white remaining Muslims, they were not long 
in trying to cast off the authority of the caliphs 
of Baghdad by adopting the heterodox doctrines 
of the Kharidjfs (g.v.; see also suratyva}. The 
Berbers of Morocco went even further when 
mew local relipions arose among them more or 
less based on Islam, with their own prophets and 
Kur'ns. After the attempt at rebellion by the 
Berber of Tangier, Maysara [g 2), which was quickly 
suppressed, the Barghawàta [q.v.] recognised as their. 
prophet one of their number, Sàlib b. Tarif, who 
gave them a religion and a Kurn in the Berbec 
language. This religion, the progress of which 
was opposed by the early Morocean dynasties, seems 
only to have been finally exterminated by the 
Almohad rulers of the 7th/13th century. This Bargha- 
wita movement was the most lasting; we also note 
that which was created by Hà-MIm (d. 313/927-8 
[g.5]) among the Ghumára, near Tetouan, 

In spite of these reactions, Islam, having beeome 
the official religion of increasingly powerful dy- 
nasties, gradually gained ground and penetrated 
slowly into the Berber mountains, but it is only 
from the death of Abd al-Mu’min, who destroyed the 
religion of the Barghawata and put an end to the rule 
of the “anthropomorphist” (mudjassimin) Almo- 
ravids, that we can date the complete uni- 
fication of Islam in Morocco, Till then, Islam 
had had in Morocco champions who were soldiers 
rather than theologians, and who after forcing the 
people to adopt Islam at the point of the sword, 
were little fitted to instruct them in it. It required 
a Berber of the Great Atlas, Ibn Tümart [q], 
a theologian who had been educated in the east, 
to come back to his country and to secure the 
devoted support of a mass of followers in order to 
found the movement, which was political as well 
as religious, of the Almohads or “preachers of 
tawhid” (9. 

If the Almohad reformation was only temporary 
in Morocco, it was nevertheless strong enough while 
it lasted to obliterate in the country all trace of 
schism or heresy and to establish thoroughly in 
it the school of Málik b. Anas [qu] which it still 
follows. 

c Evolution of Moroccan Islam, From 
the time of the fall of the Almohad dynasty, Mo- 
rocean Islam rapidly acquired features of its 
own. Islam, defeated in Spain, was gradually driven 
out of it, then attacked in Morocco itself by the 
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Christians of the Peninsula. The western frontier 
of the Dár al-Isldm was brought back to its own 
territory and then thrust farther back. Islam in 
Morocco, attacked by Christianity and forced to 
diikid, became an active principle. It required 
all the moral forces of the couniry, even those of 
which the orthodoxy seemed doubtful; in order 
to utilise them, it did not hesitate to absorb them 
by covering them with a more or less superficial 
veneer of orthodoxy. It was at this period that 
the cult of dead and living saints, and to a certain 
point Sharifism, which had hitherto only existed 
alongside of Islam ín Morocco, were adopted into 
it and received a kind of official recognition from 
the makheen, 

Before the Marinids, Islam had required the 
constant assistance of the temporal power to main- 
tain itself and advance. From the time of this 
dynasty, sprung from a Berber nomad tribe, the 
roles are inverted; it is now the sovereigns who 
utilise Islam to increase their own power, and 
try to monopolise it by creating official col- 
leges for religious instruction (madrasas); the 
first of these (Madrasat al-Saffértn) was founded 
in 679/1280 by the sultan Abü Yüsuf at Pas, the 
capital of the dynasty, which made it the great 
centre of Muslim culture in Western Barbary. 
The immediate successors of the Marlnids, the 
Ban Warts, established in the same town the 
cult of their founder ldris I. The mausoleum 
in which he is said to be buried was henceforth 
an object of great veneration. He is the earliest 
in date and the most important of the innumerable 
canonised Muslims who are the objects of a regular 
vult in Morocco, even on the part of the religious 
leaders and the aristocracy. When the cult of Idris 
was established, his descendants—more or less 
authentic—claimed the title of sharif and soon 
played a preponderating part in Moroccan society, 
as a political and moral influence. The power of 
the Idrisid shorfé was soon reinforced by that of 
other shorfé descended from ‘Ali through al-Hasan 
and this is the origin of the two great groups of 
sharifs in Mococco, the Idrisid and the *Alid. To 
the latter belong the two Sharfian dynasties, the 
Sa‘dian and FIAM, the latter still in power. From 
the moment of their accession to the throne, the 
influence of the skorfd on the destinies of the country 
became more and more preponderant. 

The phenomenon of Sharlfism is closely connected 
on the other hand with the development of reli- 
gious brotherhoods [see TARI«A). Although we 
find evidence of their existence at the end of the 
Almohad dynasty (Hudidiádi, Maghiriyyan, Am- 
gháriyyàn), it is only as a result of al-Djazül's 
(d. 869/1645 [q.v.]) campaign in favour of a djihād 
against the Portuguese that we find the principles 
of the brotherhoods, as we know them to-day, 
first coming into existence. 

4.Islam in modern Morocco. Here we 
will only give a survey of the principal points of 
detail in which the people of Morocco differ from 
ihe rest of the Muslim community as regards the 
practice of their religion. With the exception of 
à few isolated. groups, still little studied, who are 
credited with heterodox or heretical practices (Zkára, 
in the neighbourhood of the Bn] Znàsen, in eastern 
Morocco, Bdidwa, in the Gharb, not far from 
al-Ksár al-Kabir), all the Muslims of Morocco are 
Sunnis and since the Almoravid period have 
fellowed the MAlikl rite, which prevailed in the 
west over that of akAwzlT, It is in the towns 








that the population observes most strictly the 
duties of religion, The Bedouins of the plains and 
the Berbers of the mountains are rather lukewarm 
Muslims. The Jbila, however, between Fas and 
‘Tangier, are very devoted to Islam, show great 
piety, and Kur?inic studies are very much in favour 
with them; it is from them that are recruited 
a great number of schoolmasters who practise 
their calling in the plains (see sgamr]. It is also 
practically only among the hillmen of the north 
and south that we find a mosque in every village. 

In spite of the great distance which they have to 
traverse, the Moroccans like to accomplish the 
canonica! pilgrimage. A considerable number 
settle in the east (there are Moroccan colonies in 
Alexandria and Cairo; the importance of these 
colonies had even induced the sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz 
to appoint a Moroccan consul, amin al-Maghériba, 
for Egypt. 

In addition to the two canonical festivals 
of Islam (Sd kabir and “id saghir), the Moroc- 
cans celebrate the festival of the birth of the 
Prophet (milad, class. mawlid (g.0.]) and that of 
‘Ashira? (roth Muharram). The milad, established 
in Morocco by the Marinids, has become a kind 
of national festival, since the accession to 
power of sovereigns claiming descent from the 
Prophet; this festival in Morocco almost surpasses 
in importance the two canonical feasts. 

The peculiarities just mentioned would not be 
sufficlent to give Moroccan Islam a special character, 
nor would its religious brotherhoods, if the latter 
were confined to the practices of religion or ex- 
altation of the faith and to satisfying the need for 
an elevated mysticism among their adepts, These 
religious brotherhoods are fairly numerous: 
Tidjiniyya, Darkiwa, Tayyibiyya-Tuhama, Katta- 
niyya [g.v».] ete. But alongside of these brotherhoods, 
whose members are almost exclusively recruited 
from the literate or well-to-do classes of the towns 
and country, there are popular brotherhoods 
in considerable numbers, in which preoccupation 
with religion gives place to charlatanish practices 
and sanguinary displays. Such are the Jala, the 
‘Isawa, the Hmidgha, the Dghüghiyya. Some 
of these brotherhoods recruit their members ex- 
clusively from a particular class of society; thus 
the Rima (class. rumdf) is a brotherhood of marks- 
men, and the Gniwa a negro brotherhood, All 
these brotherhoods have this feature in common 
that their founder has become a famous saint (wail). 

The cult of saints is highly developed in 
Morocco and undoubtedly was so before the intro- 
duction of Islam, which found itself obliged to 
tolerate it. There are however very different cate- 
Bories of saints, from the venerated patron saint 
of a capital cr of a district to the local holy man 
whose name is forgotten, between whom comes the 
sayyid whose tomb is marked by a ġubba [g.v.] (chapel 
surmounted by a dome), more or less elaborate. 
The more humble saints are recognised by the 
circular wall (hawk) which surrounds their tombs, 

These venerated individuals, male and female, 
have attained sanctity by very different ways, some 
in their lifetime, by their learning, devotion, as- 
ceticism, miraculous powers (baraha), sometimes 
even by more or less mystic mania (wadidkàb [q.v.]) 
the others, after their deaths, have been distin- 
guished by miracles, apparitions etc, The warrior 
in the holy war (djékad, riba), slain fighting against. 
the infidel is frequently beatified-—hente — his 
name of murdbit (pop. mrdbs—French and English 
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"*marabout") But thé early significance of this 
term was frequently lost sight of and the term 
murabil came to be generally applied to saints, 
who never took part in a diihdd in their lifetime. 
Murabit thus came into general use as a synonym 
of the other words used for saint in Morocco: wall, 
sayyid, saith, But it is the only one applied to the 
descendants of a saint, who possess the baraka of 
their ancestor. Among the Berbers, the saint is 
called agurram. The names of great saints have 
malay prefixed, the others the title sidi, while 
women saints of Berber origin are called alla. 

The saint to whom sanctuaries are most frequent- 
ly dedicated—modest though they are (makam, 
Malwa}—was not a native of the country but 
the famous patron saint of Baghdid, ‘Abd al- 
KĶädir al-Djiläni [g.v.), popularly called al-Jilālt, who 
undoubtedly never visited Morocco. But the saint 
whose cult is surrounded with the greatest splendour 
is the famous Mawlày ldris, founder and patron 
saint of Fas, Among the other great Morotcan 
saints may be mentioned: Mawliy «Abd al-Salám. 
Tbn Mashish, petrom of the Jbàla; Mawiày Abū 
Salhám, in the Gbarb; Mawlày Abu 'LSbitB al- 
Khammár (Mawldy Bashshta), in the north of Fas; 
Sidi Mubammed b. ‘Isa, patron of Meknès and found- 
er of the brothethood of the ‘Isiwa; Mawlay Abt. 
Sbu‘ayb (Bash), at Azemmour; Mawlay Abo 
Yafazza (Bü*azza), in the Tadla; SIdI Abu 'I-‘Abbas 
al-Sabt (Sid! Bel-‘Abbés), born at Ceuta and patron. 
of Marrákugh. All these saints who, for the most 
have been or will be the subjects of articles, and 
others less famous, are the subjects of a hagio- 
graphical literature which will be dealt with 
in the article wawixrs, 

Devotion to individuals canonised in their life- 
time or after their death is in Morocco not con- 
fined to Muslims. The Jews have also their saints, 
relatively as numerous as the Muslim saints. Some 
of the Jewish saints have acquired a reputation 
so great that even Muslims revere their tombs: 
e.g, those of the Rabbi ‘Amrin in Azjen, near 
Wazzin and of Rabbi Ben Zmilro at Safi, On the 
other hand, the Jews of Morocco show a special 
reverence for certain of the great Muslim saints 
of the country. 

‘The area, surrounding the tomb of each of the 
principal sains is sacred (burm) and hence re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum; among the best 
known are the Aurm of Mawlāy Idris in Fās and that 
of Mawlày *Abd al-Salám b. Mashish ia the moun- 
tains of the north-west. These pieces of ground are 
the exclusive property of the families who are 
descended or claim to be descended from the saint, 
‘They are exempt from state taxes; more than that, 
the descendants of the saints have the right to levy 
for their own benefit certain special dues, by a 
privilege officially recognised by the sultan. The 
levying of these dues is aot the only way by 
which the saint's chapel benefits his descendants. 
The principal source of reveaue is the offerings 
of pilgrims when visiting the tomb; this is the 
riydra. In general once a year, there is a kind 
of patronal festival at the tomb of the saint which 
is called masom (class. Ar. mawsim); a vast crowd, 
some of them from a considerable distance, gather 
there to pay their devotions to the seyyid and to see 
the display of fireworks given in his honour. On 
this occasion the offerings flow in and are shared 
among themselves by the saint's descendants, 

In these circumstances, it is usual fer every 
sanctuary of any importance to be regularly or- 
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ganised. The chapel which contains the tomb and 
the buildings attached to it, an oratory and guest- 
house, is called the záciya [g.v.). It is superintended 
by a musaddam who collects and distributes the 
revenues. These do not come entirely from the 
siydra, The ráwiya often owns lands, sometimes 
extensive, which are let out and the profits shared 
with the tenants, They are called ‘asi and the 
tenants are called ‘arrið. These farms, sometimes 
acquired by purchase, often come from bequests 
or donations (fubiis) from pious private individuals, 

‘We can thus see how certain famous and wealthy 
sdwiyas may exert a moral and political in- 
fluence in the country round them, independent 
of their religious influence. The latter is how- 
ever also very important, The great Moroccan 
süwiyas are centres of orthodoxy and give lite 
and vigour to Islam in the country, Some are 
centres of mysticism and they are always 
centres of religious instruction. This ox- 
plains the enviable position occupied in Moroccan 
society by any group of descendants of a famous 
saint, or of marabouts. If theic ancestor had, in 
addition to the virtues for which he was canonised, 
the honour to be a descendant of the Prophet, 
they are at the same time shorfé, which further 
increases their material privileges. The descendants 
af a saint who was not a sharif try to claim this 
origin for him by inventing more or less fictitious 
genealogies, The marabouts who have in this way 
“infiltrated” into the social category of the 
shorfé are very numerous in Morocco. A Moroccan 
züwiya is not only a centre of hagiolatry; it is 
also in the majority of eases a body of ghorfi 
and the centre of a religious brotherhood or of a 
branch of one, or of a secondary order affiliated 
to a brotherhood. The sdwiya itself may have off- 
shoots. Many of the establishments of this name 
are daughters of a mother sdwiya and are sometimes 
at a considerable distance from it. 

Hagiolatry, religious brotherhoods and gharifism 
thus form three special aspects of Islam ín Morocco, 
which are profoundly intermingled, and it is dif 
cult to study them separately, For a detailed account 
of the principal families of shorfd in Morocco of 
genuine sharif origin or simply marabouts, see 
SHURAFR. 

« Survivals of Berber cults, The cult 
of saints, accepted and even recognised, as we 
"have seen above, by Islam, is in Morocco much 
earlier than the introduction of this religion, In- 
deed, alongside of saints of rote, there are others 
who are essentially popular, in the country as 
well as in the towns. In the large cities like Fas, 
the great sayyids venerated by all classes of society 
rub shoulders with humble marabouts whose names 
show clearly their popular origin; these are Sidi 
Makhi (My lord the Hidden One), Sidi Amsa 
-Khayr (My lord Good Evening) or Sidi Kad! Hadia 
(the reverend gentleman who procures what is 
wanted) and notices are given of them by hagio- 
graphers like the author of the Salat al-anfás 
(ct. E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, 
383 below). The humble, often anonymous Aal- 
was, which abound in Morocco, undoubtedly are 
to be connected with earlier mythical individ- 
uals, already worshipped in the same place before 
the coming of Islam. Besides this devotion to popular 
saints, there are the animistic cults, which we 
see everywhere in Morocco observed by the lower 
classes of the population: worship of high places, 
of caves, springs, trees and rocks. 
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Jt is hardly possible to separate from these ani- 
mistic cults that of Mawlay Ya küb in Morocco, 
who always has a kubda beside thermal springs, 
whose curative virtues are recognised. 

Survivals of paganism in every case completely 
foreign to orthodox Islam may be found every- 
where in Morocco; they are hardly distinguishable 
from what one finds in other parts of Barbary, 
‘The rites which accompany birth and the cere- 
monies connected with it (giving of the name and 
cireumcision), marriage and death are now well 
known. They constitute practices quite foreign to 
the prescriptions of the Sunna, but they are not 
regarded by those who follow them as in any way 
heterodox. " 

It is especially in the life of the country people 

that we see most clearly traces of pre-Islamic 
practices, Many of them are strangely like agri- 
Cultural customs of the Romans, The Moroccan 
peasant has retained the use of the Julian 
calendar, no doubt introduced into the country 
by the Romans; it is of course much more suitable 
for the needs of agriculture than the Muslim lunar 
calendar. The names of the months are retained 
in their Latin form with little change: January is 
yonndyr {rom the Latin ianuar(ius). The beginning 
Of the solar year in Morocco is the occasion of 
a festival celebrated, especially in the country, 
under the name of fidgdsa; the festival of the 
summer solstice (Sansra) is also celebrated and 
on that day it is usual to have fireworks, Similarly 
the agrarian rites, which are still scrupulously 
observed by the peasants of Morocco, are com- 
pletely foreign to the canonical prescriptions of 
Islam, They are mainly ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion (of death and rebirth of the land, first day of 
Jabour, first day of harvest); rites to protect the 
crops from the evil eye, or to preserve the baraha 
which they contain while standing, finally specia! 
rites to secure rain and good weather. These 
various ceremonies, to which ethnographers have 
already devoted detailed studies to which the 
reader may be referred, are sometimes closely 
linked up with ceremonies prescribed by Islam; 
thus the different pagan rites for producing rain 
(carnival processions, a large spoon dressed in 
women's clothes and solemnly carried round) 
do not exclude the worship of saints specially 
noted as rain-makers like Mawlày Büshshtà, nor 
the celebration of the orthodox ceremony of istisha? 
(gr). 
CIT ET. worship of spirits (diinn) 
that we lind ceremonies of a strongly Islamic stamp 
associated with quite profane rites. This cult Is 
especially practised by the lower classes of society, 
and in the towns particularly by women. The djinns 
are regarded as supernatural powers, who have to be 
conciliated to avert their evil influence or fought 
when one is attacked by them, The rites which deal 
with them are either propitiatory or intended to 
overcome harm done. In spite of the many sacred 
formulae of Islam, which are found in the celebration 
of these two kinds of rites, one gets a strong im- 
pression of paganism from them; they undoubtedly 
remain practically what they were before the in- 
troduction of Islam into Morocco. 

Bibliography: See that given for section II 
above, as well as the leamed and the popular 
periodicals dealing with Morocco, Archives Maro- 
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VIL. Lincussric Survey. 


Two languages are spoken in Morocco: Berber 
and dialects of Arabic. Berber ie the oldest 
attested in Morocco and we have no evidence of 
an earlier language being used; as to Arabic, it was 
introduced by the Muslim conquest of the zst-and/ 
7th-8th centuries. But until the arrival in Morocco 
of the Bani Hilal and of the Sulaym (6th/r2th 
century), it seems that Arabic, the language of an 
essentially urban culture, was spoken mainly in the 
towns while the country people continued to talk 
Berber; it was only after the occupation of the plains 
by the Arab tribes that their language spread there, 
With the exception of the region of the Jbala to be 
mentioned later, the highlands of Morocco alone 
have remained faithful to the Berber language, 
while the towns and lowlands are more and more 
Arabic speaking. 

In his Annuaire dw Monde Musutman® (162), 
L, Massignon gives a proportion of 60% of Berber 
speakers; he retains this figure in the 1954 edn. (250), 
but A, Bernard had thought this exaggerated and 
had reduced it to 40% (cf. Arabophones et Berbéro- 
phones au Maroc, 1924, 278). 

A, Berber. 

On the language and literature, see BERBERS. 
V.VI, and also Livi, 2. Lybico-Berber inscrip- 
tions. 

B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
‘was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages: 
first in the and/8th century at the time of the first 








Muslim conquest, then in the 6th/r2th at the coming 
of the Band Hilal and the Sulaym. Down to the 
coming of the latter, who were brought to Morocco 
by the Almohad ruler Yafküb al-Mansür, Arabic 
seems to have been spoken almost exclusively in 
the large towns of the north, where it was used 
by a considerable Arab population who enjoyed 
a double prestige, religious and political. It was 
the language of religion and law. From the towns, 
Arabic spread among the people of the surrounding 
country, and al-Idrist (Description de l'Afrique et 
de l'Espagne, text 70, tt. go) already notes that 
in the 6th/r2th century the Berber tribes of the 
southern hinterland of Fas (Band Yasut, Fandalawa, 
Bablal, Zawawa, Maggasa, Ghalyat and Salalgin) 
spoke Arabic. 

It is this linguistic influence exerted by the 
towns on the country around them that explains 
the arabicisation of the mountainous country of 
the Jbila (plur. cf joB, "highlander") while the 
rest of the Moroccan highlands remained Berber 
speaking. The land of the Jbila, in the wide sense, 
stretches in the form of a crescent from Tangier 
to Taza. It was surrounded by a cordon of towns: 
Nakir, Badis, Tigisis, Tetouan, Ceuta, al-Kagr al- 
Saghir, Tangier, Arzila, al-Kagr al-Kabir, Basra, 
Azdjen, Band Tawuda, Wallli, Pas, and Taza, which 
‘were the only ports or markets available for the 
tribes of the region; besides, the massif itself was 
traversed by the most important commercial routes 
of Northern Morocco: the roads from Fas to Tangier, 
to Ceuta, to Bádis, to Nakür and to Ghasssa; it 
s therefore naturil that being subject to the 
direct and indirect influences of the towns, the 
highlands of Jbala should be the first region of 
Morocco to be arabicised. The process was further 
favoured by several other factors: r. the existence 
in the mountains of numerous large villages, 
most towns, which became secondary centres of 
Kur'inis culture; 2. the settlement almost every- 
where in the 4th/oth century among the Jbala of 
ldrisid sharifs who, driven from Fas by Masa b. 
Abi 'l-‘Afiya al-Miknasf, founded independent prin- 
cipalities in the mountains, which became centres 
of Muslim urban culture; 3, the tribes of the 
Jbila furnished a considerable part of the con- 
tingents which went to wage the holy war in 
Spain and returned home after being more or less 
arabicised by contact with the great Muslim towns 
of Andalusia; 4, lastly, the rebellions and civil wars 
which so frequently disturbed Muslim Spain, the 
emigrations or expulsions caused by the progress 
of the Christian reconquest, brought to Africa, 
from the "rising of the suburb" at Cordova (in 202) 
518) down to the :oth/16th century, an important 
element which settled in the region of the Jbála 
either in the towns around the mountains or in the 
villages of the highlands (resettlement of Tetouan, 
foundation of Shafsh4wan) bringing there, along with 
the Arabic language, the prestige of their cultural, 
intellectual and material superiority. 

‘This rapid sketch of the spread of the Arabic 
Janguage in Moroceo explains why, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
have been distinguished: 

a. Urban dialects: b. highland dialects; 
c. Bedouin dialects; and we may add: d. the 
Jewish dialects. 

a. Urban dialects, In Morocco not all the 
town dialects are “urban dialects”. There are towns 
like Casablanca, al-Diadida, Safi and al-Suwayra (and 
to a certain degree Meknès and Marrakush) the 
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population of which is entirely or for the most 
part of rural origin and where the absence of an 
old nucleus of town-dwellers has not enabled them 
to become urbanised. The Moroccans however 
distinguish quite clearly such places from towns 
with a really urban culture, more or less influenced. 
by Andalusian culture, The principal towns with 
urban dialects are Fas, Rabat-Salé, Tetouan, Taza, 
al-Kasr al-Kablr; Tangier, Wazzin and Shafshawan 
also have urban dialects but these are much 
contaminated by the surrounding highland dizlects. 
Meknés and Marrakush have been influenced by 
the Bedouin elements introduced by the makhsen 
groups into the dialects of these two old capitals, 
It is interesting to note the case of Azammour 
where the old town (Azemmür al-Hadar) has an 
urban dialect, while the new town, which has in 
more recent years grown up beside it around the 
sanctuary of Mawliy Abd Shu‘ayb (ulgo Bü Sh‘ayb), 
uses a Berber dialect. The urban dialects of Morocco 
form one group with those of the western part 
of the Central Maghrib, notably with those of 
Tlemcen, Nedroma and Algiers. Their phonetic 
characteristics are the loss of the interdentals of 
the classical language, the affricative pronunciation 
(r^) of ta, the frequent attenuation of haf to hamza. 
In Fis, b, m, k, g and djim assimilate the kim of 
the article and are treated as "sun letters"; the 
simple djfm is pronounced like the French j (= 
Persian 3), but when it is geminated, it gives jj in 
Fas and dj in Tangier. The r4? is often pronounced 
very close to the French uvular 7. 

AS peculiarities of the dialect of Fas, we may 
note the construction batbsfío “she has written it” 
for ketbet + o, and the use of an invariable relative 
di representing the old dialectal did. Tangier and 
Tetouan have a preposition #-, "to which is used 
before nouns (n-d-déy ‘to the house”) but not 
before suffixed pronouns. To translate “of”, Mar- 
rákush uses f-; the dialect oi this town uses certain. 
Berber adverbs: ashku “because”, halli “only”, 

All the urban dialects use the characteristic 
prefix of the present indicative: ka- in the north, 
ia- in the south. Fas uses one almost as much as 
the other. 

ò. Highland dialects. These are at least 
as well known as those of the towns. In 1920 G. S. 
Colin published notes on that of the TsO! and the 
Branes in the north of Taza; in 10922, E. Lévi- 
Provencal published texts, prefaced by a grammatical 
sketch, of the dialects of the middle valley of the 
Wargha; since then Colin bad an opportunity of 
studying those of the Bnj Hózmar (near Tetouan), 
of the Mestasa (near Badis) and of the Ghzāwa 
(near Shafshawan). 

The highland dialects are of course more dif- 
ferentiated tban the urban dialects. The tribes 
which use them belong to two political clans probably 
originally of different racial origin: the Ghumára, 
the old inhabitants, and the Sanh&dja, the invaders. 
In the present state of our knowledge it does not 
seem possible to make the dialects coincide with 
political or racial boundaries; but we can nevertheless 
recognise two main groups of highland dialects: 

1. The northern dialects, extending from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the south of Shafshawan 
and embracing in the east the confederation of the 
Ghumara; 2. the southern dialects, from Wazzan 
to Taza, used by two great classes of tribes: first, the 
Sanhidja tribes of the valley of the Wargha: San- 
hidja of the Central Wargha, Sanhádja of the 











Sun and of the Shade, of Mogbah and of Gheddo; 
secondly, the Butr tribes, more or less closely 
related to the Zanāta and occupying the lands 
north of the region of Taza: Mernisa, Brānes, Tsūl, 
Maghrāwa and Meknāsa. It seems to be a historical 
fact that these Zanāta and Sanhadia peoples only 
settled in their present habitats long after the first 
Arab conquest; the Sanhadia of the Central Wargha 
certainly now occupy lands which before the Al- 
moravid period were peopled by the Ghumara. 
We should therefore regard these southern highland 
dialects as younger than those of the northern group. 
The slight differences noted between the two groups 
may then be due to two main causes: 1. an evolution 
cf the neighbouring urban dialects which would 
have taken place during the period between the 
arabicisation of the Ghumara and that of the San- 
büda-Zanáta; 2. the non-identity of the Berber 
substrata. 

To the two main groups: Gbumára and Sanhádja- 
Zanüta, we may perhaps add two little islands 
in the south: the highlanders of the region of Sefra 
to the south of Fis (Bhaltl, Bai Yazgha etc.), and 
the Ghiyyata to the south of Taza; they probably 
constitute the last vestiges of a continuous Arabic- 
speaking bloc which stretched to the south of the 
Fas-Taza corridor, the existence of which in the 
6th/r2th century we know from al-Idrist, 

Phonetically, the Moroccan highland dialects 
are characterised by the profound changes under- 
gone by the Arabic consonantal system as a result 
of the spirantisation of the dental and post-palatal 
ocelusives. We find the interdentals th and dh, 
which do not represent the classical interdentals; 
tahā and dal-dkil have given in these dialects 
f and d respectively, which remain occlusive only 
at the beginning of the word or after a consonant 
or geminated; but after a vowel we have fh and 
dh: bomb "daughter", plur. bmdfh; after a vowel 
also Af is pronounced as a spirant like the y of 
modern Greek. The representative of the group 
Jb of the classical language is usually d, some- 
times hardened to f; but among the Ghumüra we 
have dh (= emphatic dhàl). The sound ¢ is fairly 
common. The short vowels are commoner than in 
the towns; many of the short vowels i and u of the 
classical language are preserved; this is how we find 
a considerable number of imperfects ik! R? uR® and 
à few iR R AR’, 

As to morphology, the fem. personal suffixes 
a (< -ha) and pl. -em (< -hum) are characteristic: 
they are the complement of the series begun by 
the mase, -u,-o (« -hu). Among the northern Jbala 
we find the use of a suffix -2g marking the plural: 
it seems really to be a borrowing from Latin, The 
dual, reserved for names of parts of the body 
which occur in pairs and for names of various 
measurements (of weight, length, volume and time) 
is in -dyan: shahrdyen “two months", yiddah “his 
hands". The relative, pronoun and adjective, is d. 
The classical construct state (iddfa) is very rare 
and is only found in a few stereotyped phrases: 
it ig in general replaced by analytical constructions 
in which the preposition d "of" is used, expressing 
possession as well as the material of a thing. 

Almost everywhere the prefixes of the and pers. 
com. and of the grd pers. fem. of the imperfect 
are də- (and not #-): dekted “thou writest, she 
writes". The passive participle of hollow verbs 
is often of the type mefSil: mebya® “sold”, 
mékwds "filled up". Finally, we may note a few 
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traces of a passive of the form f‘dl-yef‘dl: kMdf 

“to be taken". As evidence of conservatism, we 

may mention that in these dialects we have the 

word fa “mouth” which seems to have disappeared 
since old Arabic. 

In spite of their divergencies, which are due 
mainly to pronunciation and to the local use of 
words and phrases corresponding to two very 
distinct forms of culture, the urban dialects and 
the highland dialects cannot be either historically 
or linguistically separated. The fundamental dis- 
parity is that which exists between the urban and 
highland group and the Bedouin group. It is the 
townsmen who have taught the highlanders to 
speak Arabic, but the urban dialects, used by in- 
dividuals whose intellectual activity is greater, 
have evolved more rapidly. They are also more 
sensitive to external influence, literary and political. 
‘These facts, added to the predominance of Berber 
blood in the highlands, suffice to explain why the 
dialects of the Jbala still seem coarse and quaint 
to the townsmen. On the other hand, the towns 
have been frequently repopulated, wholly or in 
part by people from the neighbouring hills. All 
this explains the family resemblance which the 
linguist finds between the dialects of the towns 
and those of the hills; perhaps the latter, being 
mote conservative, are also the more interesting 
for the history of the language. W. Margais regards 
them as valuable representatives of tbe Arabic 
spoken in the country district of the Maghrib before 
the coming of the Bani Hilal and the Sulaym (ci. 
W. Marcais, Terles arabes de Takrouna, i, preface, 
p». XXVIl). 

The principal features which are com- 
mon to the urban-highland group and which dis- 
tinguish it from the Beduin group are the following: 
— loss of the classical interdentals; 

— pronunciation of Adf as $ or ħamsa (and not g 
as among the Bedouins); 

— tendency to the syllabic grouping RÌ RE > Rì, 
when R* is not a laryngal nor a sonant; 

— rarity of the construct state; 

— suffix of the srd pers. masc. sing. in -u, -e (and 
not -ah, as among the Bedouins); 

— relative rarity of the addition of personal suffixes, 
but regular use of the analytical phrase with 
dyal: »d-dàr dyil-i, "my house 

— diminutive of R! R1 2 R? or R1» R! R? becomes 
RE RY iyo RY: Miyyeb, “little dog”; 

— diminutive of adjectives of the types R! Rt 2 R' 
(« class.: af'al) and R! R* i R* becomes Rt RET 

mimor, “a little red"; Rbibor, “a little 




















— plural of the adjectives R! R! e R® (< class. 
aftal) becomes Ri ü R? e R': köġal, “black” (plur); 

— reductions of the plurals C! C* 4 C i C tac! C^ à 
Ce Ct: mfatzk, “keys”; 

— use of a verbal prefix to mark the indicative 
present: Aa- or f*a- in the towns and /a-, Ra-, a- 
in the hills; 

— in the singular of the perfect, the feminine 
person is in general used for the masculine: 
eg. hob, "thou hast written" (m), whence 
we find in Rabat for the plural, an analogous 
form kivbtie, "you have written”. 

in the vocabulary, skbdl, “how much?"; data, 

w"; lké (rka, kka), “to do”, are charac- 

teristic. 

in the imperfect of the defective verbs, the 
plural is formed on analogy of the singular: 
yebhaw, “they remain”; yebhiw, “they weep”. 
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c. Bedouin dialects. These are in Morocco 
the dialects of the plains: the Atlantic plain from 
Arzila to Mogador with its continuations into the 
interior, the valley of the Moulouya, the plateaux of 
eastern Morocco and the region of the Moroccan 
Sahara (Wid Ghir, Wád Ziz etc); they are still 
little known, That of the Dukkala of the north (Clad 
BQ ‘Aziz, Clad Fredj), corresponds in almost all its 
details to the dialect of the Olad Brahim of Saiaa 
(Orania) on which W. Margais has written a mono- 
graph, There is no doubt that on examination one 
can divide the Bedouin dialects into groups char- 
acterised by more or less conservatism. Those 
which have most chance of having preserved their 
original character are those of the tribes of the 
Saharan steppes who have remained relatively stable 
and intact: Bni Gil, Mbaya, Dhw! Mar, lid 
Jrir, ete. In any case, the following are the main 
characteristics of these dialects: firstly, the af is 
pronounced as g (= Af ma‘bdda), and it is already 
this pronunciation which for Ibn Khaldûn charac- 
terises the Bedouin dialects of his time. The të, 
dat and dád-MP are retained with their inter- 
dental value. The short vowels are indistinct: the 
sound i is almost completely absent and many 
Short unaccented vowels sound practically like a 
labial ». Characteristic are the appearance of an 
extremely short transitional vowel of character, 
which is developed after &, g, bh and gk placed 
before a consonant or an d; e. kübés, "great 
igt'ed, “he sits down", Bhirdfa, “tale 
“gazelle”, skkvdra, “saddle-bag", riageag, 
"thin" (plur); a similar sound is found after bb, 
ff, mm and kk, gg, hk, kh-kh; e.g. lughrubb a, “the 
crows”, muffedkha, “a blow", rummein, “pome- 
"sugar", skubhwa, “piece (of 











to a classical waw, are reduced to mm and ff; eg. 
lemm*idat, "the (little) place", leffad, “the en- 
trails”. 

The rotention of the accent on the first syllable 
causes "projected" syllabic forms: yékisb, “he 

ites”, plur ysAAalbu; moghghorbi, Moroccan’ 
mitkkabla, “musket”, béggorti, “my cow”, 

The personal suffix of the 3° pers. masc. is -ah. 
The dialectal proposition translating "of" is nia 
or Ht, from the classical mata’; according as the 
word before it is feminine or plural, this preposition 
becomes n£i*f (t4) oc mtá** (tv). 

Tt does not seem that the Bedouin dialects know 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the indicative 
present. In the plural personal forms of the defective 
verb, there is a reduction of the diphthong: ii- 
yóglů, from the verb giā “to fry”; nsü-yénsă, from 
the verb nså “to forget”, 

We may also note the use of a preposition I, 
"to": gál-lna, "the told us". 

From the point of view of vocabulary, some 
words are characteristic of Bedouin dialects: ba-ibi, 

to wish", , "yesterday", dharweh, dkurh, 
'now", from the classical dha'l-wabt. 
d. Jewish dialects. The Jews who emigrated 
from Spain have as a rule retained the use of an 
archaic Spanish; many have also learned Arabic 
for business reasons. Alongside of the Spanish 
Jews, we have in the Berber highlands and in 
the towns of the interior Moroccan Jews of un- 
known origin whom the former call forasteros (Span. 
“foreigners"); according to the district, they speak 
Berber or Arabic [see JUDAEO-ARABIC and JUDAEO- 
DERBER). 
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€. Relations of the linguistic groups of 
Morocco to one another. Morocco appears 
to the philologist a wonderful field for the study of 
the influence of the substratum on an imported 
language, since the language of the substratum, 
e, Berber, is still alive alongside of the Arabic 
and quite well known. The results of the exami- 
nation are very meagre: the phenomena actually 
asctibable to the action of the substratum alone 
are infinitesmal; this may, however, be due to the 
fact that Arabic, a Semitic language, and Berber, 
@ proto-Semitic language, are not sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated. 

From the phonetic point of view, there is 
hardly any sound change found in the highland 
dialects of the arabicised Berbers, for which a 
corresponding change cannot be found in the dialectal 
phenomena of old Arabic; only, perhaps their 
tendency to spirantisation should be connected 
with the identical tendency observed in the northern 
Berber dialects found in the confines of the Jbala 
country. 

If we consider the morphology, we see that in 
the highland dialects the verb has lost feminine 
forms of the plural of the old Arabic, which still 
survive in some Bedouin dialects and are stil! found 
in Berber, A Berber origin has been sought for 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the present 
of the indicative; but similar prefixes are found 
in Egypt and in Syria where there are very different. 
substrata. 

Certainly, Berber has the scheme ta-—-t which 
forms nouns indicating trades (ta-bennay-1, "trade 
of a mason”) and names of,abstract qualities (fa- 
brami-t, "roguery"); it is however curious to note 
that in modern Berber, this scheme has not this 
significance and is only used to form the feminine 
and secondarily the diminutive. 

In the syntax of the highland dialects, we find 
indisputable traces of Berber influence; plural 
treatment of singulars applied to liquids (water, 
urine), phrases translated or stereotyped, e.g. hd-in 
Kaddür “Kaddür's brother”, with retention of the 
Berber particle indicating belonging to, -in. 

But it is in the vocabulary that the Berber sub- 
stratum makes its influence most felt, Whether 
surviving in the highland dialects or borrowed in 
the Bedouin dialects, many of the terms relating to 
country life are Berber (names of plants, animals, 
rocks, agricultural implements and tools); they 
have often retained in Arabic the Berber prefix 
a+, which, still felt to have its original value, 
makes them unfit to take the Arabic article also; 
alongside of the singular in a, we usually have 
a Berber plural in a—4n also retained. It is curious, 
by the way, but intelligible to find in the highland 
dialects words of Arabic origin with this Berber 
prefix, These must be Arabic words borrowed and 
derberised at a time when the Jbila still spoke 
Berber and which have been retained just as they 
"were in their Arabic dialect after being arabicised, 
eg. a-bfir, “ditch”, plur a-tefrén; in Tangier 
the nave of the mosque is called a-bldf; at Rabat 
two words imported from Europe have a Berber 
form: a-Shif, ‘the sultan's boat" and a-tdy, ‘tea’ 

Some Berber words have survived in the admin. 
istrative language of the makkten: afrdg, "a wall 
of cloth surrounding the sultan's camp"; agdal, “a 
pasture reserved for the sultan's animals"; asfel, 
“jash to punish the guilty”; merwir, ‘syndic (nakib) 
of the Sharifs". 

The Bedouin dialects naturally contain much 





























fewer Berber elements than the urban dialects and 
still less than the highland dialects; their rustic 
vocabulary nevertheless made numerous borrowings 
from the technical vocabulary of the previous Berber 
tillers of the plains. Within the Arabic area, the 
highland and urban dialects have borrowed from 
them a certain number of terms relating to the rural, 
activities of the Bedouins; they are as a rule revealed. 
by the pronunciation of Aaf as g. The Bedouin 
dialects in their turn borrow from the towns their 
words relating to a more advanced culture; but, for 
economic, political and, to a certain extent, aesthetic 
reasons, they give more than they borrow. 

In addition to the Berber and Arabic elements, 
the Moroccan vocabulary contains a fairly important 
number of "European" loanwords. They come from 
the vocabulary of a higher culture and relate to 
the flora (in cultivation or its products), to agri- 
culture, to food and dress, to furniture and housing, 
sometimes even to parts of the body. There are 
Greek or Latin borrowings of the oldest period, 
Romance or Spanish for later periods; but neither 
their meaning nor their phonetic treatment enables 
us always to be able to date accurately the time 
of their introduction and their origin. 

These “European” Joanwords are naturally found 
in larger numbers in Northern Morocco, which 
has been more subject to Mediterranean influences 
which, through refugees from Spain, have been 
felt as far as the northern part of the Middle Atlas. 
The Bedouin dialects have escaped these influences 
(cf. Simonet, Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas 
usadas entre los Moarabis, Madrid 1888; Schuchardt, 
Die romanischen Lehn:odrter im Berberischen, Vienna 
1918; G. S. Colin, Etymolozies magribines, in Hespéris 
(1926-7); A. Fischer, Zur Lautlehre des Marokkanisch- 
arabischen (chs. ii, iii, and Excurs), Leipzig 1917). 











In spite of the profound diiferences which separate 
them, the highland and Bedouin dialects of Morocco 
{and of the Maghrib) agree in one essential and 
characteristic morphological feature: the forms sing. 
1—, plur. n—w in the first persons of the imperfect. 


Now this fact is attested in the 6th/rath century for 
Almoravid Spain and Norman Sicily, Le. in lan- 
guages from which Hilall influence is clearly excluded ; 
it is also found in Maltese; it must then be admitted 
that the two groups of dialects have independently 
brought about this innovation, which seems 10 
have remained exceptional in the dialects of the 
east. The two groups agree also in the loss of short. 
vowels in open syllables; this phonetic peculiarity 
is also found in many eastern dialects; but it is 
curious that it has become general in the Maghrib 
while the dialects of Spain and Egypt do not have it. 

It is in the Documents inédits d'histoire almokade 
that we find the first information about Moroccan 
Arabic (use of bagh, "in order that", wídt, "of", 
first persons of the aorist in »— (sing.), n—w (plur. ); 
but we have to wait till D. de Torres to find a few 
phrases transcribed (cl. French tr. Paris 1636, 24, 
323, 339). Mouétte, who was captured at sea by 
the Moors in 1670 and was for a long time a prisoner, 
has left us a Dictionnaire arabesque in French and 
Moroccan, in transcription (cf. Relation de la Captivite 
Paris 1683, 330-62). The first grammatical notes 
were collected by Hist (ct. Efterretninger . ... 1779, 
ch. 8, p. 202-210), who has also given us a Berber- 
Danish-Morocean Arable vocabulary (op. cit., 128- 
33). It is to Fr. de Dombay that we owe the first 
monograph on Moroccan dialects, which is also 
the first serious contribution to the study of Arabic. 
dialects; the dialect which he deals with is that of 
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Tangier (Grammatica linguae mauro-arabicae, Vienna | the process of elongation; 


1800). Since then, there have been a number of 
studies: for works before 1911 see the bibliography 
given by W. Marcais in his Testes arabs de Tanger, 
207-13; for later works, see the bibliography in 
Textes arabes de Rabat by L. Brunot and the Ziblio- 
graphics marocaines given periodically in Hesperis. 

2. Literature of the Arabic dialects. Like 
all popular literatures, the literature of the Arabic 
dialects of Morocco is essentially poetical. The only 
texts in prose are those which have been collected 
recently by European students of dialects. 

In the Arabic poctry of Morocco two periods 
must be distinguished: the first extending down 
to the beginning of the Sa‘dian dynasty; the first 
known texts are those which Ibn Khaldün gives 
at the end of his Mukaddima among the specimens 
of the poetry of the towns. To these we may add 
a mass of poems composed in honour of the Prophet 
(Maxlidiyyat) and collected in numerous collections 
existing in manuscript. From this group cannot 
be separated the poems which accompany classical 
Morocean music, "Andalusian" music, many of 
which must have been composed in Morocco; these 
were collected and classified by al-Ha?ik, a musician 
of Spanish origin who had settled in Tetouan. All 
these poems belonging to this first period are written 
in the Spanish Arabie dialect, which after the great 
success of the Cordovan Iba Kuzman (6th/r2th 
century [g1] became the classical language of 
the new poetic genre called adjal {g.n.], which 
had this in common with the mumashskah (¢-v.], 
that, while employing like it new metres, its prosody 
was based on the quantity of the syllables, but it 
differed from the muwaskskah in that it was written 
in the Spanish dialect and not in the classical lan- 
guage. 

The main characteristics of the poetry of the 
Moroccan dialects of the first, period are attention 
to the quantity of each syllable and the use of the 
Spanish dialect. 

The second period, on the other hand, is distin- 
guished by a system of prosody founded exclusively 
on the number of syllables in each verse and by the 
use of a special language called molhiin (seo MALIK). 

Alongside of this men’s poetry, there are the 
songs of the women (songs of women working at 
the mill, songs of gleanors, songs of family fétes, 
lullabies), the children's songs which are often 
strangely conservative, epigrams and proverbs; 
see S Biarnay, Notes d'elhnographie e! de linguistique. 
nord-africaines, Paris 1924 (songs of women and 
children); L. Brunot, Proverbes et dictons arabes de 
Rabat, in Hespéris (1928) [with Moroccan bibliog- 
raphy of the subject). 

III. Other Languages. A sketch of the lan 
guages of Morocco which only took account of 
Berber and Arabic dialects would be incomplete, 
for three other elements of secondary importance 
have to be considered: 

a. Classical Arabic, the official language, is. 
used only in writing, for sermons, lectures and con- 
ferences; it is never the language of conversation 
except on the radio and television. But, thanks to 
these two methods of communication anå to the 
fact that religious studies which are considerably 
developed in the towns (especially Fas) and also 
among the Jbala (Kur’anic studies and especially 
‘ir@ai), many words of classical Arabic have been 
introduced into the popular dialect. The phonetic 
peculiarity to notice in borrowed classical words 
is the retention of the short vowels as a result of 























g. classical dabir, plur. 
dahdir, “‘dectee of the sultan”, borrowed by the 
popular dialect in the form dir, whence a dialect 
plural dwüher. Several Kuranic expressions or 
phrases of exegesis hence passed into everyday 
language as adverbs: bellati “guilty” (taken from. 
Kuran vi. 153), b-at-téwit “slowly”, lit. “in com- 
menting on”, wa-hila ‘perhaps 

b. Spanish was the only language spoken by 
many of the Muslims of Spain, who in the oth/rsth 
century and especially in the roth/r6th took refuge 
in Morocco, mainly at Tetouan and Rabat-Salé. 
Mouétte, who was taken a prisoner to Morocco in 
1670, says that Spanish was as common there as 
Arabic; his remarks is probably true only of the 
towns already mentioned. The descendants of these 
emigrants from Spain later leamed Arabic and 
forgot Spanish, under the influence of Islamic 
culture. Not having been subject to the latter 
influence, the Jews of Spanish origin still speak an 
archaic Spanish, sprinkled with Arabic terms moulded 
to the flexions of Latin morphology. 

c. In the palace of the sultan, many black servants 
of both sexes stil! spoke Sudanese dialects, but these 
seem to have had no influence on the Arabic dialects 
of Morocco. 

No trace has so far been found of the existence 
in Morocco of secret languages; one could hardly 
put in this category the argots of certain guilds 
(butchers) nor those of the students, the origin- 
ality of which consist simply in transposing certain 
letters of each word of the ordinary language and 
in the addition of certain prearranged syllables, 
One should aot, finally, omit to mention that the use 
of Spanish and, above all, French, which spread 
during the protectorate, remains as widely spread— 
if not mote so—since independence, and is not with- 
out an appreciable effect of dialect vocabulary. 
(G. S. Cors) 














VIII, INTELLECTUAL LIPE. 


More especially since the end of the Middle Ages, 
Morocco has occupied a place by itself, often 
important, in the history of civilisation, From 
the point of view of intellectual life, it was for 
long under the tutelage, more or less marked, of 
neighbouring countries, and it was only from the time 
it became an independent state that it began to show 
independence in this respect also. The great activity 
at the centres of learning in Arab Spain down to 
the end of the 7th/r3th century had undoubtedly an 
influence in Morocco, but it was after the return of 
the Iberian Peninsula to Christianity, that, owing 
to the migration of refugees from Spain 
to Morocco, where there happened to be ruling 
princes anxious to further Islamic studies, it was 
able to preserve the last and only centres of 
study in the Muslim west. In any case, in spite 
of the relatively large number of scholars which 
it has produced in various branches of "iw, this 
country is far from having inherited in the eyes 
of the rest of Islam the reputation and intellectual 
prestige, which Spain enjoyed when it was a Muslim 
country. However, it may be said that the towns 
of Morocco have always held in recent centuries 
a large proportion of men of letters, much attached 
to their traditional culture, Lastly, it may 
be noted that this culture, to the end of the roth 
century at least, never allowed the slightest place 
for modern seiences, the study of which, if it has 
gradually become more or less established in the 
Muslim East, has hardly interested the West. 
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The characteristic feature of this culture, which 
is essentially founded on religion, is that it has 
remained unchanging. In this country, where tradi- 
tion strictly regulated all acts of public and private 
life, it is not surprising that the intellectual ideal 
has always remained the same. It bas already been 
remarked that, unti recent times, tbe Moroccan 
fakih, whether he were magistrate, teacher, or 
official of the Sharifian government, possessed 
the same stock of knowledge as a fetih of the 
periods of the Marinids or Sa'dians. The same in- 
struction had been given him and by the same 
methods. He received first of all an elementary 
education in the Kur'nc school [see xurrAs], 
he learned the Kuran by heart, often completely, 
and some of the elements of grammar. Next he 
became a student (jälib), and the falab al-‘ilm, 
which he studied, was governed by no rules or 
programmes other than the traditional ones, He 
first of all studied the “mother-words” (ummahdt), 
compendia made to be memorised readily, on 
theology and grammar (usually the Mursid al 
mu'im of Ton ‘Ashir and the Adjurrumiyya). lt 
was only then that he entered upon a more thorough 
study of more advanced texts, usually commentaries 
(shard) or glosses (hdshive) on works (main) of 
established reputation and exclusively Islamic in 
character. The whole trend of his studies was to- 
ward a better knowledge of theology and law. 

The result was that in most cases in Morocco 
men of leaming were almost entirely jurists and 
that they differentiated between purely Islamic 
sciences (‘uldm) and profane learning (funin), with 
some contempt for the latter. One understands also 
why the part played by Morocco in Arabic literature 
is primarily in the domain of subjects directly 
connected with the Kur’an and the Sunna, theology, 
Jaw and usal. 

The centres of learning have varied with 
periods and historical circumstances. The early 
Ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuta and Tangier. The foundation of Fas and 
the building in this city of the great Mosque of 
the Kayrawanls (Diémi€ al-Karawiyyin [9.0.]) 
facilitated the establishment of a centre of culture in 
the interior. A little later, Marrdkush, the capital of 
the Almoravids and of the Almohads, became by 
desire of its rulers the centre of attraction for Magh- 
ribi scholars and even for a certain number from 
Spain. But it is from the Marinid dynasty, who saw 
in the development of educational ceatres in Morocco 
a means to make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige ia the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of Fas as aa intellectual centre 
dates: it was the metropolis of learning in 
the country from the 8th/r4th century. Not only did 
the Marinid princes make it the political capital 
but by the foundation of a series of colleges or 
madrasas around the Diémit al-Karawiyyin and 
mosque of New Fas, they were able to attract 
to this city a host of students from all parts of the. 
country and to give it the renown for learning, 
which it still jeslously claims to-day. In the Marinid 
period, madrasas were also multiplied outside Fás: 
Meknés, Salé and Marrakugh had their own, which 
shows that regular education was given in these 
towns. 

In addition to the part played by the madrasas, 
there wes the activity of the sdwiyas, directly 
connected with the development of maraboutism 
and Sharfism in the country in the period when 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were trying to estab- 








lish themselves in Morocco in the roth/26th century. 
The sdwiyas, religious centres, headquarters of the 
diihdd, naturally became centres of teaching. 
At the time when Fis could only with difficulty 
keep its character as the principal centre of learning 
in the country, the séwiyas, in which teaching 
was carried on, became more and more numerous; 
eg. the sdwiya of al-Dila? (g.v. in Suppl] in the 
Middle Atlas, the sdwiya of Tamgrut in the land of 
Da‘ra and the zàviya of Wazzin [q.ve.] in the north. 
The most famous scholars were frequently either 
heads of brotherhoods or skorfa, who taught in the 
motherhouse of their order, 

We do not intend here to give a detailed sketch 
of the Arabic literature of Morocco, but will be 
content with a few general indications and names 
distinguishing where possible, between Islamic and 
profane sciences. 

It was not till the Muslim West adopted the Malikt 
rite that Morocco began to produce work in the 
domain of ‘im in close accord, as already men- 
tioned, with the school of Spain. In this period 
of intellectual dependence, the relations between 
the two countries were continued and the Maghribi 
students down to the 7th/zsth century considered a 
sojourn in Cordova, Murcia or Valencia necessary 
to finish their course. The East did not yet seem 
to exert the attraction that it did later. At this 
period, besides, the islamisation and arabicisation 
of the Berber masses was still too recent, Only a 
few names may be mentioned for this early period, 
Darras b. Isma‘il, of whom much that is recorded 
is legendary; the famous reformer {bn TOmart 
[q.x], creator of the Almohad movement and author 
of several risdlas or *akidas on his teaching; the Aad? 
‘Tyad (476-544/1083-1149 [¢.v.)), author of numerous 
works on Muslim learning, of which the most famous 
are the Kitab al-Shifa and the Mashdrik al-anwdr 
with a collection of biographies of learned Malikis, 
entitled al-Madárik. 

During the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number of learned Moroccans becomes more 
and more considerable, Tbe best known are for 
Airiát: Ibn Barri (8tbfr4th century); Ibn Fakbkhár 
gth/rsth century); the scholar of Meknés Iba 
Ghāzi (d. ox9/1513); Abd al-Rabmán Ibn al-KAdi 
(d, 1082/1671); «Abd al-Rabmán b. |dris Mandjra 
(d. 1179/17656); Mubammad b. *Abd al-Salám. 
Fast (d, 1214/1809 [g.v.]): for kadith; Yabya al-Sarrádj 
(d. SoS/rsos-6); Sukkaym al-Asim! (d. 956/1549); 
Ridwàn al-Diw (d. 991/1591); Muhammad b. 
Kasim al-Kassic (d, 1012/1603-4); Idris al-‘Lrakt 
(d. 1228/1813); for /i&&: Abu 'I-Hasan al-Sughayyir, 
commentator of the Mudawwama; al-Diazüll 
[5] and Ahmad Zarrük (oth/rsth century) 
commentators oí the Risdla of Ibn Abl Zayd al- 
Kayrawánl; al-Wansharisi (d. 955/1548); al-Mandjür 
(d. o9s[r587 [p..]); Ibn "Ashir (d. 1040/1630-1); 
Mayyára (d. ro721661-2); for philology; al- 
Makküdi (d. 8o7/1404-5); lbn Zakrl (d. 899/1494 
[g.v. in Suppl.}). Their works have for the most part. 
been recorded and will be found detailed either i 
Brockelmann or in Bencheneb's work on the indi 
duals mentioned in the /djdza of ‘Abd al-Kadir ai- 
Fäst. Only a smali number have found a place in 
eastern libraries; but on the other hand, they all 
form the foundations of the collections of manu- 
scripts formed and preserved in the imperial palaces, 
and mosques of Morocco. 

Some Moroccan scholars have written works on 
adab or collections of poems, in addition to books 
of a strietly Muslim character. None of them can 
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claim any great originality and purely literary 
diwāns are rare. Poetry, as a rule—when it is not 
didactic (urdjaza)— is religious or mystic. 
At the courts, there were always a few literary men 
maintained by the princes, who were the panegyrists, 
often very extravayantly, of their patrons 

It is at the courts also, especially from the 
Bth/r4th century, that we find the few historians who 
have given vs original chronicles or compilations. 
Their works, planned on a singularly curious con- 
ception of history, have nevertheless the merit 
of giving us the only detailed information about 
he political history of the country in the period 
of the author or immediately preceding it. Those 
which date from the Middle Ages are, however, much 
the best. The kind of work not only did not im- 
prove later, but became simply dry chronicles in 
which events are related in a brief and colourless 
fashion. 

‘The early historians of Morocco—if we except 
the Berber genealogists about whom we do mot 
know very much—are contemporaries of the Almo- 
Tavid dynasty. A little later, the Almohads find a 
historian in the person of a companion of the Mahdi 
bn Tamart, al-Baydhak [y.v] al-Sanhadit, the 
interest of whose memoirs contrasts strikingly with 
many later chroniclers. Alougside of the work of 
al-Baydhak may be placed the chronicles of Ibn 
al-Kattan and of ‘Abd al-Wabid al-Marrakusht 
[q.vo.] as of high value. But it was in the Marinid 
period that the historian found most favour in 
Morocco. Leaving out Ibn Khaldün, whom Morocco: 
is not the only one to claim, we may mention [bn 
“Idhāri [g.2.J, à scholar of Marrákush, to whom w 
owe a history of North Africa and Spain, the Bayan 
al-mughrib; that of Ibn Abi Zar‘ [g.2.], author of a 
history of Fis and the Moroccan dynasties, Rawd 
al-hiriás; Ten Marzük [qx], author of the Musnad, 
à monograph on the sultan Abu 'I-Hasan ‘All; Ibn 
al-Abmar [g.v.] of the family of the kings of Granada, 
author of the Rawdat al-nisrin, Under the Sa‘dians, 
the principal historians were ai-Fishtall and al- 
Ifrani (¢.vv.], author of the Nushat ai-kédi; finally, 
under the ‘Alawids, al-Zayyant and Akansüs 
Ivo]. 

Geography is represented in modern Moror- 
can literature only in the form of ritlas [g.v.] or ac- 
counts of the travels of pilgrims, in which the 
description of the country passed through only 
occupies an insignificant place. Nevertheless, the 
geographer al-Idrisi [q."] and the great traveler 
Ibn Battnta [gx] were of Moroccan origin. 

The biographical literature of Morocco 
is considerable. The collections of wamdRib [qv] 
of saints, monographs dealing with families of 
Shorfá or religious brotherhoods are abundant, 
especially in the modern period. There are also 
collections by town or century, some of which 
are of a certain interest, even from the point of 
view of history. All these biographies have been 
surveyed in E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des 
Chorfa. The most notable biographers down to the 
middle of the 19th century are Ibn Askar, author of 
the Dawhat al-nāshir; Ibn al-Kådi, author of the 
Durrat al-pidjél and the Djadiwat ol-iktibas; the 
historian al-Ifranf, author of the Safed! man inia- 
shar; and a]-KAdirl, author of the Nasir al-mathant 
and the Zltiküt al-durar. 

As to medicine and natural science, Morocco 
down to the Bth/14th century was closely dependent 
‘on Spain. The physicians of the Almoravid and 
Almohad princes were from Spain, like Ibn Badja 
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(Avenpace), Ibn Tufayl and the celebrated Ibn 
Rushd (Averroes) and Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar). 
In the modern period, we find at the courts of the 
sultans several physicians of Moroccan origin who 
have left works. The chief were, in the Sa‘dian period: 
Abü Mubammad al-Kisim al-Wazir ai-Ghassani, 
in the Alawid period: Ibn Shulsrün, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Adarràk, Abmad al-Dara't, Abd Allah b. *Azzüz 
a-Marrakushi, Abmad Ibn al-Hadid and ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Alamf. Finally, two famous Moroccans 
studied the exact sciences in the 7th/r3th century: 
Abü ‘Ali al-Hasan b. (Umar al-Marrakushf, author of 
a treatise on astronomical instruments, part of which 
has been translated by Sédillot, and Ahmad Ibn al- 
Banna? [7.v.], to whom we owe several works on 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, astronomy, astrology 
and alchemy. 

At the end of the gth century, the reign of 
Mawlay al-Hasan was marked by a kind of renais- 
sance in Muslim studies in Morocco, particularly 
characterised by the need which writers felt of 
getting their works printed to make them more 
widely known, The lithographic presses of 
Fas acquired a certain importance at this tine and 
began to publish texts which had hitherto circulated 
only in manuscript, A little later, there appeared 
at Fas the three volumes of the Salwat al-anfás of 
Abmad b. Dja‘far al-Kattant [g.v], an excellent 
biographical dictionary of the celebrities of the 
northern capital. At the same time, there was 
published in Cairo the great Moroccan history 
of Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nagirl al-Salawl (9.0. 
entitled Kitdb al-Istiksa li-akhbar duwal al-Maghrib 
al-aksi. 

Bibliography: G. Delphin, Fas, son uni- 
versité ei l'enseignement supérieur musulman, 
in Bull. Soc, Géogr. Oran, 1898; R. Basset, Les 
généalogistes lerbares, in. Archives berbires, 1915; 
idem, Recherches bibliographiques sur les sources 
de ta Salowat el-anfas, in Rec. de mém. et de lexies 
publié en Phonneur du XIV congr’s Orient., 
Algiers 1905, 1-47; M. Bencheneb, Etude sur les 
personnages mentionnés. dans l'idjéza du chaikh 
‘Abd ebQddir al-Fdsy, in Actes. XIV" congrés 
Orient, Paris 1907; M. Bencheneb and E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Essai de répertoire chronologique des 
editions arabes de Fes, in Rafr., Algiers 1022; 
E. Lévi-Provengal, Les manuscrits arabes de 
Rabat, Paris 1921; idem, Les Historians des Chorfa, 
essai ‘sur In littérature historique et bibliographique 
au Maroc du XV Ime au X XE sidele, Paris 1922; 
Dr. H. P. J. Renaud, Etat de nos connaissances 
ser la médecine ancienne au Maroc, BIHEM, 
1920; idem, Quelques acquisitions récentes sur 
l'histoire de la médecine arabe au Maroc (Vine 
congrès internation. d'hist. de la méd., Geneva 1926); 
‘Abd əl-‘Aziz b. “Abd Allāh, Marākiz al-thahāfa 
al-maghribiyya, Casablanca 1958; I. S. Allouche 
and A. Regragui, Calalogue des manuscrits arabes de 
Rabal, Rabat 1954-8 (vol. ii, 1973); J. Berque, 
ALYousi, problémes de la culture marocaine aw 
XV L7 siécle, Paris-The Hague 1958; Mubammad 
alAbid al-Pasl, al-Khisina al-ilmiyya bi-Fés, 
Rabat 1380/1960; *A. Gannin, al-Nubigh ai- 
maghribi fi "l-adab al-'araHi, Beirut 1961; M. Hajji, 
L'activité intellectuelle au Maroc à l'époque sacdide, 
Rabat 1976-7 (copious bibl.; cites numerous mss.); 
M. Lakhdar, La vie litteraire au Maroc sous la 
dynastie Salawide, Rabat 1971 

(E. Lévi-PROVENGAL) 

MAGHRIBI, Auxap Kiarré, famous mediae- 

val Gugjariti saint. Bora ca. 737/1336 in DihIF 
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and educated there, he migrated to Kbattü, near 
Nàgawr, in Rádjasthan at the instance of his spiritual 
director, the Maghrib! master, Baba Ishak. In 776/ 
1375, Baba Isak died, and Abmad set out on an 
extended pilgrimage, visiting Arabia, Iran and “Irak 
before returning to Dibli, where he survived the 
wrath of Timár in 800/1398 (*Abd al-Kadir Badá^ünl, 
Muntakhab al-tawárikh, Calcutta 1864-9, i, 270-1; 
Eng. tr. G. Ranking, i 357-8). He subsequently 
proceeded to Sarkhédj, near Abmadabad, and there 
attained enduring fame. According to Mughal nis- 
torians (Nizam ad-Din Abmad, Tabakét-i Ałbari, 
Bibl. Ind., ii, 97; ‘AN Mubammad Khan, Afirat 
Abadi, suppl., Baroda 1930, 78-0), Sultan Abmad 
‘Shab T founded the city of Abmadabad in 8r3/r4rr 
on the advice, and with the blessing, of Abmad 
Khattü. 

In addition to being well versed in traditional 
Islamic sciences and theoretical Süfism, Abmad was. 
a poet whose Persian verses are cited in the same 





extant malfürit which provide the primary source | 


material for his biography, viz, the Tub/a! al- 
madjilis by Mabmüd lrdjl and another a/für by 
Mubamrmad b. Abi 'I-Kasim. At his death on 10 
Shawwal 849/9 January 1445, the saint was buried 
in a towering marble mausoleum which, with ad- 
jacent structures built by later Gudjaràt sultans, 
elicited praise from the Mughal emperor Diahángir 
on a visit to Sanibé] in 1027/16:8 (Tüswk-i Dja- 
hángiri, Aligarh 1864, 212). 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Hakk Mubaddith 
Diblawi, Akibdr al-akhyér, Dihll 1309/1891, 153- 
8; Hadidi al-Dabir, Zafar al-walih bi Mugajfar 
twa-dlihi, ed. E. Denison Ross, London 1901, Eng. 
tr. M. H. Lokhandwala, Baroda 1970, 1-2; Ghulim 
Sarwar Lahorl, Khasinat al-asfiya@, Lucknow 1290/ 
1873, ii, 314-20; K. A, Nizami, Sheikh Ahmad 
Maghribi as a great historical personality of medieval 
Gujarat, in Medieval India—a miscellany, iii, 
Aligarh 1975, 234-59. (B. Lawrence) 
AU-MAGHRIBI, sano, a family of Persian 

origin who performed in the course of two succeeding 
centuries (the «th/roth and sth/1ith centuries) the 
influential functions oí wasir, Adtib or intendant 
(mudabbir) at several princely courts throughout 
the Middle East, in Baghdad, Aleppo, Cairo, Mawsil, 
and Mayyatérikin. 

Tn the collections of akhbér concerning the vicissi- 
tudes of this family, the respective representatives 
of four succeeding generations are mentioned in 
particular, The first three of these are described in 
the @bAddr concerning the family and also in this 
article, as seen from the point of view of the re- 
presentative of the youngest generation, the wasir 
Abu ‘I-Kasim. The life of the latter is otherwise 
better known owing to the historical sources avail- 
able. Simi al-Dahhan, the editor of the Kitdb fi 
"I-siyása (Damascus 1948) written by the wasir Abu 
"I-Kàsim, has given in his Preíace an aecount of 
events which affected the family's rather adventurous 
history, which may be supplemented by the informa- 
tion given by Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, the 
historian of Aleppo (sce 1N at-‘avim, and Bibl). 
The four members of the Banu 'I-Maghribl family 
mentioned above will here be discussed from the 
point of view of the youngest, Abu "I-Kásim: 
(1) His great-grandfather, Abu "L-Hasen ‘Al b. 

Muhammad. 

(2) His grandfather, Abu 'I-Kisim al-Husayn b. “All, 
(3). His father, Abu 'I-Hasan ‘Alt b, al-Husayn. 
(4) Finally, he himself, Abu "- Kásim al-Hussyn b. 

‘All, 














1. The great-grandfather, Abu ‘I-Hasan filled 
a post in the so-called Diwám al-Maghrib, an ad- 
ministrative division specially established for the 
collecting of the AAarádi or landtax of provinces 
in the regions west of Baghdád. See for this aspect 
of the ‘Abbasid administration, D. Sourdel, Le visirat 
‘abbaside, ii, 591. In spite of its Persian descent, the 
family acquired the name Banu 'l-Maghribi from 
its responsibility for the proper functioning of the 
Diwan al-Maghrib. 

2. The grandfather, al-Husayn b. *AII, dis- 
charged inter alia the function of wudabbir at 
Baghdad in the service of Muhammad b. Yakat, a 
high dignitary at the SAbbasid court (cf. Sourdel, op. 
cil, 484-5). Àt Baghdád, al-Husayn b. *AII became 
related to a certain Abu Ait Harn b. “Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Awüridil by having married his sister. AbO ‘AIT 
Harlin is known to us as the subject of two eulogies 
composed by al-Mutanabbi [¢.v.), see R. Blachtre, 
Abou 'i-Tayyib al-Motanabbi, un poèt: arabe, Paris 
1935, 90-2, and as the author of a pamphlet against 
the famous Baghdädi mystic al-Hallädj [¢.v.], see 
L. Massignon, La passion de Husayn in Mangûr 
Halláj, Paris 1975, i, 533-4. As a Adfib, Abü (AIT 
Harn was employed in an administrative depart- 
ment under supervision of the amir al-nmard? Ibn. 
Rivik (9.0.). 

In consequence of the overthrow of the latter 
in 330/942, Aba ‘AIL and also his brother-in-law al- 
Husayn b. “AN had to flee from “Irak in order to 
find employment elsewhere. After some time, the 
grandíather, al-Husayn b. “AT, was able to find anew 
job in the service of the Ikhshidids (¢.v.] of Egypt 
and Syria, The family was to stay in Egypt for some 
years till there was a change in the Egyptian govem- 
ment; in the words of Ibn al-Adim (Bugkya, ms. fol. 
16b), "Until the power of the one who made himself. 
master of Egypt was renewed"—probably thereby 
referting to the decease of the Tkhshidid prince 
Mubammad b. Tughdi [q.v.] in 334/946, and his being. 
succeeded by his two sons, while real power of 
government was entrusted to his Nubian slave 
Kafür (g.). Thus it was probably under the influence 
of this governmental change that the Banu "-Ma- 
khribI departed from Ezypt in order to settle in Syri. 
There, they are found holding office at the Ham- 
dánid [g..] court in Aleppo. For most of the rest 
of his life, the grandfather al-Husayn b. ‘AIT was to 
remain there as a Kátib, except that his stay at Aleppo 
was, at the end of his life, to be interrupted by a 
sojourn in Byzantine territory as a guarantee or 
hostage for the Byzantines, who had been requested 
to release a number of Muslim prisoners of war. 
Also comprised in this act of redemption (fidd^) 
was the deliverance ol a second security, a very 
valuable piece of armour studded with jewels, a 
badana of Say! al-Dawla himself. This affair of the 
‘fida? occurred in 354/965 and is an indication of the 
importance attached to al-Husayn b. ‘Ali as a 
political personality. 

When the last remnants of the ransom had been 
handed over, the Byzantine authorities gave per- 
mission for him to return to his home country. 
However, soon after his arrival in Aleppo—or, 
according to some other sources, even before his 
return—al-Husayn died. In his palmy days, he had 
been a subject of praise, in the poetry of Aba Nasr 
b. Nubita al-Sadi (3:7-405/939-1015, see Sezgin, 
GAS, li, 504-3). 

3. The father Abu 'I- Hasan *Ali b. al-Husayn 
succeeded al-Husayn b. All in his function as a. 
Aátib in the service of Sayf al-Dawla and his son 
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Sad al-Dawla Abu '-Maʻāli Sharif (reigned 356-81/ 
967-91). Like his father, Abu 'l-Hasan also found 
someone who was prepared to eulogise him, Abu 
"I-LAbbàs al-Námn, who was al-Mutanabbt's successor 
at the Hamdinid court in Aleppo as soon as the 
Jatter had departed to try his luck in Egypt. Abu 
‘Abbas al-Nami is mentioned in this connection 
by Ibn al-'Adim, Bughya fols. 16b, 126b (see on this 
poet, Sezgin, GA S, ii, 506-4) 

Tt was only after a period of many years in the 
Hamdanids’ employment that the position of Abu "I- 
Hasan at Aleppo was to change rather abruptly; 
when in 380/089-90, a rebellious general, the amir 
Abu '-Fawáris Bakdjür zi-Hidiibl, tried to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty, Abu "l-Hasan defected 
to the camp of the rebels. Hence on the failure of 
this rebellion, the Aatib had to flee to Egypt, where 
he soon acquired new important functions in the 
Fatimid state under the caliph al-‘Aziz bi'llah 
[p]. For information about these developments 
in (he careers of the Banu "I-Maghribi, see Ibn al- 
“Adim, Zubdat al-alah, i, 170, 178, and al-Makrizi, 
Kditat, Balak 1270, ii, 157. 

After a short while, Abu 'I-Hasan re-appeared in. 
northern Syria, this time as intendant of the Fatimid 
army (mudabbir al-djaysh), and with much moro 
power than at the preceding time of the unsuccessful 
rebellion of BakdjGr. It was his avowed intention 
to conquer Aleppo on behalf of his Fatimid overlord 
from the Hamdánid Sa'ld al-Dawla Abu 'I-Fadà"il 
(381-92/991-1002), However, although Aleppo was 
to suffer a prolonged Fatimid siege, the Hamdanid 
capital stood its ground successfully, with support 
from the north by the Byzantines and helped by 
corruption amongst the attackers: even the mudabbir 
al-djaysh himself is reported to have accepted 
bribes in exchange for his secretly given advice to 
the Fatimid general about a final retreat. 

It is perhaps in this period of Abu 'I-Hasan’s 
life that the Syrian poet Abu "IAL al-Mafarrl 
[q.v] addressed to bim à kasida, part of which has 
survived till our time. In this fragment (Shurūh 
Sakt al-zand, Cairo 1947, ili, 1087-96, rhyme himyaru) 
the poet explicitly mentions the Persian descent 
of his mamdih, together with other praiseworthy 
qualities, e.g. his description of Abu ‘I-Hasan as 
‘one who, instead of silver, only wishes to grant gold 
to his favourites—at the same time scattering 
pearls of material origin, accompanying his much 
more excellent pearls of spiritual wisdom. Notwith- 
standing the wisdom ascribed to him, Abu 'I-Hasan 
failed to realise his political aims in Syria, and was 
recalled to Egypt. There he appears to have escaped 
the immediate effect of the Fatimid caliph's wrath, 
possibly as a consequence of the sudden death of al- 
"Aziz and the accession to the throne of his successor 
al-Hakim (¢.v.}, in 386/996. 

Once more in Egypt, Abu 'I-Hasan again succeeded 
in securing for himself a position of some importance, 
while his son Abu 'I-Kasim al-Maghribi (see 4. below) 
came to be entrusted with a position of influence 
in the Diwan al-Sawéd. Soon, however, the fortunes 
of the Banu "l-Maghribf were to change again, this 
time because of their increasing involvement in a 
number of intrigues and political struggles with an 
important personality at al-Hákim's court, who held 
the high position of wazir al-5ay/ ca 't-kalam (Minister 
of the Sword and Pen), the Christian Mansür b. 
‘Abdin, Although initially the Banu 'l-Magüribl 
could boast of some successes in their intrigues, 
aimed in particular at the Fatimid Christian fune- 
lionaries, Mansür b. 'Abdün finally got the upper 
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hand. He persuaded the capricious caliph to order 
the execution en bloc of the members of the Banu 
'l-Maghribl, and accordingly, almost all of them 
died in 400/1009-10, with the sole exception of Abu 
"I-Küsim, the representative of the fourth generation 
of this family (for details about the intrigues, see 
Ibn al-Kaldnist, Diayl Ta?rith Dimaskh, 61-2). 

4. Abu 'l-Käsim al-Husayn b, ‘All, “‘al- 
wazir al-Maghribī”, also called by another sur- 
name "al-Kámil Dhu "I-Wizáratayn", was born in 
Dhu 'I-Hididje 370/ May 981 at Aleppo, according to 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, fol. t4a-b, whose information 
should be preferred to al-Makrizl, Khilaf, li, 158, 
where instead of Aleppo, Egypt is mentioned as his 
original home. Having escaped from the massacre 
in Egypt, Abu ‘I-Kasim at first sought refuge with 
the Banu "I-Djarrib [see prareAtos), leaders of a 
clan of Bedouins who exercised some political in- 
fluence in Palestine more or less independent of al- 
Hakim’s authority. At his request, the chief of the 
clan, Hassán b. al-Mufarridi b. Daghfal, granted him 
protection or ididra (g.v.], upon which the grateful 
fugitive composed and recited a fairly long hasida, 
which can be found in Ibn al-Kalánisl, Dhayl, 62-3. 

Once in Palestine, Abu 'I-Klsim began inflaning 
the Bedouins against the FAjimid caliph, against 
whom he evidently felt an unquenchable thirst for 
revenge, At first, his policy proved successful, for 
even a quite important town like Ramla, which was 
under Egyptian jurisdiction, had to undergo a siege 
and subsequent invasion, looting and massacre—all 
this, as it appears, at the instigation and advice 
of Abu ']-Kasim. Not yet satisfied, he also planned 
and executed the erection of a counter-imamate 
to that of the Fatimids. A Meccan sharif, al-Hasan 
b. Dia‘tar, who could from his ‘Alid pedigree claim 
a descent at least as authentic as that of the Fatimid 
imam, claimed for himself, as amir al-nwminin, 
the honorific title al-Rashid bil4h, all this ac- 
companied by the approval and acclamations of Abu 
‘I-Kasim and his Djarrabid protectors. This rebellion 
was financed by gold and silver taken from the 
Kaba, melted down, and coined into dindrs and dir- 
hams, known as "Ka‘biyya’” ones. However well- 
planned, the action of Abu 'I-Kasim failed to achieve 
any result; the counter-caliphate proved unstable on 
account of the readiness of its Bedouin supporters 
to accept extensive bribes from al-Hàkim. Just in 
time, Abu "I-Kásim was able to leave his former al- 
lies and to escape to *Iráis and ‘Abbasid jurisdiction. 

In connection with Abu '-Kasim’s stay in ‘Irak, 
we find in Ibn al-AdIm, Bwgkya, fol. 15b, a rather 
curious report about the suspicion fastened on him 
by reason of his name "al-MaghribI", The ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Kadir billah wrongly assumed from this 
a pro-Fatimid inclination, the Egyptians being 
indicated in the east by the term Magkériba. From 
Wasit, where Abu 'I-Kasim had to remain as long 
as this suspicion circulated, he sent to al-Kadir a 
risila, in which the original meaning of the name 
"al-Maghribi" was duly explained, as derived from 
the Diwan al-Maghrib, a Baghdad governmental 
department, Thus having purged his name and 
political intentions, he was allowed to reside at 
Baghdad, and was able to begin a completely new 
career of wasir or Adtib at different princely courts 
in the Muslim East, 

After his stay in Baghdad, he is reported to have 
held several offices, at first in Mawsil under the 
‘Ukaylid prince Kiewash b. al-Mukallad, then at 
Mayyafarilgin under the Marwanid prince Nasr 
al-Dawla b. Ahmad. Thereafter, having returned via 
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Mawsil, he held for a short while the office of wasir 
in Baghdád in the calip's service. But because 
of his involvement in pro-Alid riots in. Küfa, he 
incurred. al-Kádir's displeasure, and had to retrace 
his steps, again seeking refuge at the court of his 
former protector the Marwànid Nasr al-Dawl, 

Finally, at Mayyafarikin, he died in 4r8/1027, 
but before his death his ever-scheming mind had 
already planned that his mortal remains should 
be carried to Mashhad ‘All near KGfa, without unduly 
attracting the attention of his opponents, for burial 
near the holy shrine, To this end, he is reported to 
have sent letters containing the request that the 
body of a beloved female slave of his might pass in 
her coffin through the intervening territories; only 
after the funeral were the real nature of the coffin's 
contents known. 

From among the wasis works, the following 
may be mentioned here: 

(1) A compilation (known only in manuscript) of Tbu 
alSikkit's work, Isléh al-manfib. 

(2) al-nàs bi-Silm al-ansáb (also in ms.), containing 
many names for Arab tribes, which by their 
mutual resemblance or their unusual construction. 
might easily cause misunderstanding or confusion. 

3). Adab al-khauás; fi "Lmwkktdr min balā ghat kabil 
al-CArab wa-tbhbárihi wa-ansäbihä wa-ayyämihă 
(also in ms), partial ed. by Hamad al-Djàsir, 
Riyadh 1980, with r vol. so far published. For 
further information concerning manuscripts and 
contents, see Brockelmann, G, I, 117, 353, S I, 
6oo and Sämi al-Dahhån’s Preface in Kilib fi 
"Lsiyása, 25-7. 

(4) Kitáb fi 'Lsiyása, ed. Sáml al-Dahhán, Damascus 
1948, is a short manual for an unnamed ruler, 
giving him advice how to attain the ideal form. 
of government. In doing this he should at first 
understand how to organise his own way of living; 
and secondly how to behave towards the higher 
classes of society in his empire, and which qua- 
lifications are to be required in order for his 
subjects to perform certain functions in the 
ruler's service, for example the ones of chancel- 
lor (Adtib), chamberlain (Mddjib (QJ), tax- 
collector, commander-in-chief, police-chiel, etc. 
Thirdly, the ruler should know how to re- 
strain the masses, in view of their inclination 
to revolt. In conclusion, the author quotes an 
injunction given by Abū Bakr to Yazid b. Abi 
Sufyin, when the latter was sent with an army to. 
Syria (ef. Tbn al-Athir, sub anwo 13 H., where 
a variant text is given). Although the author 
of the Kitäb fi 'l-siyäsa never discloses the iden- 
tity of the prince to whom the work was dedi- 
cated, it may be surmised that the Marwinid 
ruler of Mayyàfäriķin, Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad, 
who on several occasions had shown himself 
such a loyal protector of Abu 'l-Kāsim, is meant, 

Contemporary judgements upon the wāsir are 
known to us from two sources. A negative apprecia- 
tion is found in the work of ‘Ali b. Mansi b. Tálib 

Dawkhala “Ibn al-Kärih” who, for a long time, 

until shortly before 4oo/1Oro, bad been a tutor 

employed for the education of the sons of the Banu 

"I-Maghribl. Abu 'I-Kásim had been one of his pupils, 

but after the massacre of the family, “Al b. Mansür. 

detached himself from it and composed a hidja? 

(q.v.] full of abuse and strong criticism against Abu 

"I-Kásim. In this poem, he accuses the wdsir of inter 

alia having been the indirect instigator of his family's 

ruination through his own intrigues (see for details, 

Yakat, Udaba?, v, 424-7). 

















Later on, Abu 'I-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘artl appears to 
have criticised this hidi poem. At any rate, “Ali b. 
Mansür felt himself obliged to remove the unfavour- 
able impression made, and this among other things 
[see abu 't-‘ALa? At-maSARRE] was the aim of a letter 
Which he addressed to al-Mafaril This letter and 
al-Ma‘arrl’s reaction to it are now available in the 
annotated edition of ‘Aisha ‘Abd al-Rabman, Risdlai 
al-Ghufrin wa-ma‘ahd Risilat Ibn al-Karib miflah 
Jahmiha (Cairo 1963 and later editions). Al-Ma‘ari's 
answer to Ibn al-Kárib's criticism of the wasir is 
found in the Risdlat al-Ghujrdn, and is characterised 
by an inclination to gloss over any possible false 
steps made by the wazir. In particular, Abu "I-Kasim's. 
trigues in Egypt are ascribed to his youthful am- 
bition and lack of experience, and their terrible result, 
as being the ultimate effect of crushing Fate (R. al- 
Ghufrán, 534). 

Finally, a dirge (marthiya) composed by the poet 
on the occasion of the wasir's death has survived, 
having been included in the poets second collec- 
tion the Lusüm mä là yalzam (ed. ‘Ariz Zand, Cairo 
1891-5, ii, 434; ed. Bombay 1303/1885-65, 346). In 
‘one verse of this poem, the poet seems to acknowledge 
that a certain measure of criticism against the warir's 
way of life could be justified, cf. I. 7: “If the two 
angels who accompanied you did write down some 
smali sin, how many an excellent characteristic 
contrasting this can be found, always wiping it 
out!" Elsewhere in the same poem, al-Ma'arrl males. 
mention of the reasiy’s precious library which survived 
its owner. Two centuries later, we find Ibn Shaddad 
(d. 684/1285 [2.2.]) reports its continued existence in 
his topographical work al-A'lk al-kfira fi dhikr 
ward? al-Sha?m wa 'l- Djazira (apud Kitáb fi 'i-siydsa, 
109), with ihe following words: "In MayyfárikIn 
there was extant the library which up till the present 
time is known as “al-Maghribl's Library", 

Bibliography: Kamal al-Din Tbn al-‘Adim, 

Bughyat al-falab ft ta’rikh Halab, ms. Topkapu 

Saray cilt 4, fols. t4a-26b and rz4a-r265, where 

short biographies are given of, in this order, al- 

wazir abMaghribi Abu 'I-Kasim al-Husayn_ b. 

SAN and his grandfather of the same name, Abu 

7-Kàsim al-Husayn b. “Alt. Further information 

in Ibn al-Adim, Zubdat al-halab min la'rikh 

Halab, Damascus 1951, i, index; Ibn al-Kalànisl, 

 Dhayl ta'rikh Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 

61-4; Ibn al-Sayrafl, al-Iskdra ila man ndla 'I- 

wizdra, ed. ‘Abd Allah Mukblis, in BIFAO, xv 

(1925), 65-6; Maķrizi, al-Khifat wa ‘Lathdr fi 

Misr va "L-Káhira wa 'I-Ni, Balak 1270/1854, 

fi, 157-8, where in addition some information is 

given about a few subsequent descendents of the 

Banu "-Maghribi; Yaküt, Udabd", iv, 60-4; Tbn 

Khallikin, Wafayat, no. 185 = ed. Thsin ‘Abbas, 

ii, 172-7; Ibn al-Athir, sub annis 41t, 414-16 and 

418 A.H.; M. Canard, H'amddnides, 687, 695, 699, 

700, 823-4, 825. (P. Swoon) 

MAGIC. [Sec sinn]. 

MAGNESIA. (See wAGHxtSA].. 

MAH A-BASRA, "the Media of Basra”, the 
district of Nib&wand [gr], the taxes of which 
contributed to the support of the military popula- 
tion at al-Basra after the Muslim conquest of al- 
Diabal. Although Sayf ascribes this arrangement 
to the time of ‘Umar I (13-23/634-44), according to 
al-Balàdburi, al-Dinawar and Nihawand were occu- 
pied by Basran and Kafan forces respectively after 
the battle of Nihawand in 21/642. By the caliphate 
of Mu‘awiya (43-60/661-80), the Muslim population 
at al-Küfa bad inereased and required an increase 
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in revenues for their support, so al-Dinawar was re- | 
assigned to al-Küfa and Nibawand to al-Basra. 
‘The people of al-Kafa received the difference between. 
the revenues of these places as an increase in income. 
Thereafter, Nibiwand was called Mah al-Basra 
and al-Dinawar Mah al-Küfa. Nibáwand was also 
called Mah Dinar because a local Persian called 
Dinar arranged the terms of peace for it with 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yamán after the battle of Nihawand. 

Mah al-Basra was one of the districts (kumar) 
of al-Djabal in Muslim administration, and is at- 
tested as a mint designation on post-reform dirhams 
from 79/698 to 83/702. Arabs had settled in this dis- 
trict by the 2nd/Sth century and Isi and Ma‘kil, 
the sons of Idris b. ‘Isa al-idilf, who owned the 
father of Aba Muslim, lived in Mah al-Basra. In the 
3rdoth century the taxes of Mah al-Basra were reck- 
oned at a maximum of 4,800,000 dirhams, In 235/849- 
go Mah al-Basra was assigned as kafd?i€ by al-Muta- 
"wakkil to his son al-Muntasir along with many other 
Places, In 314/926, al-Muktadir assigned the taxes 
‘of Mab al-Basra and several other places to Yüsuf 
b. Abi "I-Sádi for his provisions and to finance his 
campaign against the Karamita. In 324/936 Tahir al- 
DiM tried to establish himself in Mah al-Basra, 
Dut was defeated and killed there by the Bayid amir 
“Imad al-Dawla. Mah al-Basra is attested as a mint 
designation for both dirhams and dinars from 262/ 
376 until 372/982-3. In the 3rd/oth and gth/roth cen- 
turies Mah al-Bagra is described as a fertile, lush, 
well-watered district producing dhurra, saffron, and 
fruit, with the best black clay for seal impressions, 
buildings of clay and two mosques. 

Bibliography: Balidhurl, 305-6; Dlnawari, 
al-Abhbar al-tiwél, Cairo 1960, 337; Ibn al-Falgh, 
209-0, 259-60, tr. Massé 253-4, 312-14; Ibn 
Rusteh, 106, tr. Wiet, 118; Kudàma, Aifib ai- 
Kharddj, 244; Tabarl, i, 2632-34, 2647, 2672; 
lstakhri, Leiden 1927, 199; Yàküt, iv, 405-6; 
Ibn al-Atkir, vii, 49, viii, 162, 316, 
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MAH A-KÜFA [sce viuawAE) 
MAHABAD, a town and district (staArastdn) 
in the modern Iranian province (ustdn) of West 
Adharbaydján, situated in lat. 56^ 45^ N, and long. 
45° 43" E. and lying to the south of Lake Urmia or 
Rid@iyya. The town comes within the Mukri region 
of Iranian Kurdistan, and acquired its present name 
in the time of Rida Shah Pahlavi (1925-41). Previous- 
ly, it was known as Sawadj or Siwdj-Bulak; ac 
cordingly, for the earlier history of the town, see 
SKWDI-BULAK. The present article deals with the 
post-ro4$ history of the town. 

With a population of 16,000 in 1945, 20,332 in 
1956 and 44,000 in 1976, increasing to over 50,000 
by 1980, the town of Mahabad bas attained impor- 
tance from its geographical position on a fast-moving 
stream, but above all from its role in recent Kurdish 
history as an administrative, ry and cultural 
centre, It boasts a purer Kurdish culture and an 
intenser Kurdish nationalist feeling than the larger 
centres of RídiPiyya to the north and Sanandadi or 
Sinna [q.vr.] to the south, both of which have signifi- 
cant non-Kurdish minorities. Nearly all Mababadis 
are Sunni Muslim Kurds. Many speak Farsi and 
Adhart Turkish as well as the dominant Kurdish 
dialect which, along with that of Sulaymani Kurdish 
in *Irákt Kurdistan, sets a literary standard for the 
language (see kurns, Language]. 

In 1945 Mahabad became the capital of a short- 
lived autonomous Kurdish Republic under the 
leadership of Kadi Mubammad and the armed 

















protection of an ‘Irakt Kurd, Mull Mustafa Barzinl, 
This was made possible by Mabábád's position 
between the wartime British and Soviet occupation. 
zones and beyond the reach of the Iranian army. 
In 1042 a small group of Mahábádis formed a secret 
nationalist party, the Kómala (Kurdish, "party" or- 
"group", which maintained contact with Kurds in 
‘Irak and Turkey. Two years later, Mahábád's 
leading citizen and Islamic judge, Kadi Muhammad, 
joined and thereafter dominated the Kémala, which 
in 1945 became the Democratic Party of Kurdistan 
(Bisb-i Dimobrat-i Kurdistan). 

Initially, the Soviet Union supported the creation 
of a Kurdish entity within the Soviet-occupied 
Adharbaydjdn Republic headed by Dja‘far Pishavari 
in Tabriz. Kurdish leaders, however, objected, 
and finally obtained Soviet acquiescence in the 
proclamation of a separate Kurdish Republic at 
Mahàbàd on 22 January 196. The Kurdish ad- 
ministration under Kadi Mubammad was composed 
of urban and relatively modernised Kurds of Mahà- 
bad town. A small army of about 1,200 was recruited 
in the immediate area, but the main force of the 
Republic was provided by some 12,000 tribesmen 
under their traditional leaders, the most formidable 
of whom was Mulla Mustafa at the head of 1,200 
armed Barzanis from Iraq. 

Although the new Republic included all the Kur- 
dish areas bordering the Turkish and ‘Irak! frontiers 
south of the USSR to the fringes of Sakiz and Baneh, 
the Iranian province of ‘*Kurdistan’’ further south, 
with Sanandadj as its capital, was still occupied 
by Iranian forces. An offensive was planned to 
take Sanandadj in June, but was abandoned on 
Soviet advice. By that time, the Kurdish experiment 
had become enmeshed in ‘competing regional and 
national interests typified by Soviet vacillation 
between support for Ádharbaydján and Kurdish 
autonomies on the one hand and a desire to play a 
role in the central government in Tehran on the other. 

Under international pressures, Soviet troops with- 
drew from Iranian Adharbaydjan in May. Thereaiter, 
negotiations between Tehran and Tabriz failed to 
produce an acceptable formula for regional autonomy. 
Tranian forces advanced and entered Tabriz on 
11 December. 4 few days after, Kadi Mubammad and 
his associates surrendered Mahabad. After trial by 
a military court, the Kadi, his brother and his cousin 
were hanged in the main square of Mahabad on 
31 March 1947. MullA Mustafa Barzani and more than 
500 of his followers remained in the Kurdish moun- 
tains until June, and then fought their way north to 
sanctuary in the USSR. There they remained for 
11 years unti] the coup of 1958 in “Irak led by Abd. 
al-Karim Kasim [g.v.] led to an amnesty and their 
return to “Irāķ. 

After 1947, the central government regarded the 
area as potentially subversive and maintained a 
large military contingent in Mabábád until the carly 
1970s. Peace in the Kurdish areas was maintained 
through a mixture of military force and subsidies to 
selected tribal leaders. The policy of protecting the 
position of tribal leaders delayed the introduction of 
land reform, which began in other parts of Iran in 
1963, until 1970. When land reform did arrive, it 
reduced the economic power of the tribal leadership, 
and consequently their political influence. No active 
agricultural extension programme existed in the 
Kurdish areas until the middle r970s, and economic 
conditions in Mahabad seem to have declined, 

Beginning in 1970, Tebran began to put more 
emphasis on economic development in the Kurdish 
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areas. Mahabad’s streets were paved, city water and 
lighting improved, an irrigation project began near 
the city and a modern road connecting Mahábàd with 
Rid@iyya and Sanandadi was completed. 

In 1974 a truce between Mulla Mustafa Barzint 
and the *Irak! government ended in renewed fighting. 
This time the Kurds received strong backing from 
Iran, and Mahabad became the unofficial rest area 
behind the front. Its streets were filled with Barzint's 
Pésh Merga fighters driving captured CIràll vehicles, 
and the bazaar resounded to stories of free-spending 
Kurdish fighters. As the fighting intensified, Kurdish 
non-combatants from ‘Irak increasingly sought 
refuge in camps in the Mahabad area. 

The 1975 Algiers Agreement put a sudden end 
to the Kurdish war, and over 100,000 new refugees 
fled to join the 30-40,000 already in Iran (about 
28,000 of these were in the area around Mahabad), 
Mulla Mustafa, his family and many of his tribesmen 
settled near Mahabad. By the end of 1975, most of 
the refugees had returned to *Irdk and the remainder 
(about 30,000) had been forced to leave the Kurdish 
areas of Iran and settle elsewhere in the courtry. 
Barzanl was moved to Tehran, and eventually went 
to the United States where he died in 1979. 

Calm returned to Mahabad until the beginning 
of the Iranian revolution in 1978. Initially, the city 
united to seek the ousting of the Shah, This unity, 
however, was quickly followed by strife between 
Kurds demanding greater autonomy and revolution- 
ary guards supporting Khomeini (Khumayni). The 
most bitter figħting occurred in Sanandadj, but 
Mahābäd again became the seat of the nationalist 
Kurdish movement. The city was captured by 
government forces in 1979, but was returned to 
Kurdish control as part of a negotiated truce. The 
area remained chaotic with various groups manoeu- 
vring for power, including the sons of Mulla Mustafa, 
léris and Mas'üd, and the 1950 lran-flrük war 
added to the complexities as some Iranian troops 
were moved out to join the fighting in the south. 

(W. Eaceson and R. NEUMANN) 

MAHABAT KHAN, military leader in 
Mughal India. Zamana Beg (later known as Mahibat. 
Khàn) was the son of Ghayyar Beg Kabutl, a Ridaw! 
Sayyid, who migrated from Shiraz to Kabul during 
the reign of Akbar and settled there. Zamana Beg 
entered the service of Akbar's son Sallm as an ahadi 
(cavalry trooper) and rose t» the rank of soo. After 
Diahánglr's accession (October 1605) he was pro- 
moted to the rank of 2,000 and given the title of 
Mahibat Khan, becoming a trusted noble of that 
Emperor. He led a rather unsuccessful campaign 
against Mewar (1608), but rose nevertheless to the 
rank of 4,000/3,000 by 1610. In 1615 he was awarded 
dü aspa sih aspa rank and was posted to the Deccan. 
Apparently unable to get on with Shah Djaban, he 
was transferred and made governor of Kabul, When 
Shàh Djabán rebelled in 1622, Mah&bat Khan was 
called upon by Diahangir and the Empress Nar 
Diahàn to command the imperial troops. He was 
awarded the highest possible rank for a noble, 
viz. 7,000/6,000. He pursued Shah Djahan to the 
Decean, with a force under the titular command of 
Prince Parwiz and then marched across the empire 
to eastern India in order to expel Shah Djahin 
from that region, He then returned with Parwiz 
to the Deccen. Although his enhanced power and 
prestige aroused much jealousy at the court, he 
was now appointed to Bengal. Provoked by certain 
demands for accounts and by the humiliation of 
his son-in-law, he suddenly carried out & coup 








(March 1626), capturing the person of Empero 
‘Djahangir, who now appointed him wasil. His power, 
however, came to an end within three months. He 
fled and was on the run when Djahangir died (1627), 

Mabábat Khán in the meantime made his peace 
with Shah Djahán, who after his accession (January 
1628) appointed Mahábat Khàn governer of Adjmér 
and then in the same year sent him to the Deccan as 
viceroy, In 1629 he was appointed governor of Dihli, 
and in 1632 again viceroy of the Deccan. Mahabat 
Khán won a signal success when he captured Daw- 
latübàd in 1633, but lost much prestige when he 
failed before Parenda next year, being censured 
and recalled. He died in 1634 and was buried in 
Dihlt at the Kadamgah of Shah-i Mardan. 

Mahabat Khan considered himself an opponent 
of both the dominant Irant and Taran! factions in 
the Mughal aobility; his troops consisted in a large 
part of Radiputs, Though lacking a religious educa- 
tion, he was said to be skilled in astronomy anā as- 
trology, and to have embraced Shitism in his old age. 
His eldest son Aman Allah Husayni (khan Zaman) 
was also an important commander; and another son, 
Lahrasp, rose to occupy high office under both Shah 
Djahán and Awrangzib, enjoying the title of Mahábat. 
‘Khan IL 
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MAĦALL (a, lit. "place of alighting, settling, 
abode”), in the context of Islamic India, 
widely used in the sense of "palace pavilion" or 
"hall", and more particularly of private apartments 
in the palace, the mahall-sard—hence also a queen or 
consort. It seems not to have achieved the same 
currency in Iran. Here it appears as equivalent to 
Hindi mandir, mandar or mandal, sometimes re- 
placing these in areas under strong Muslim influence 
Such as Radjasthan. Much palace terminology is 
Persian, though specialised Hindi terms like tidara 
for a hall with three adjacent bays or doors, and 
baradari for one with twelve (3 each side) are applied 
to Muslim buildings, the latter figuratively as "sum- 
mer house". Consideration of their architectural 
development entails a review of the palace layout 
in which they were set. 

i. Dihit Sultanate. Though none of the Mamlak 
palaces have survived, Ibn Battüta [g.r.] has left 
a description of the Kushk-i La‘l in Kilfa Ray 
Pithorà [see pnm] as used by Sultan Djalal al-Din 
Khaldit (699-95/1290-6), comprising two great 
audience courtyards (maskwar) in sequence, with 
a closed building at the rear. In the first was an 
immense vestibule (dihtis), and both were overlooked 
by a domed pavilion (#ubba) near the gate, where 
the sultan sat to watch games (Rida, lii, 271). He 
writes of Muhammad b. Tughiu’s new palace (seen 
£z. 133341), the Dar Sara at Djahan-panah, in 
similar terms, noting the platiorms (or cells? dakiikin) 
built on either side of the diis for the guard, a pla 
form in the second court for the masters of ceremo- 
nies, and room for the pecple to sit, and beyond the 
third gate a vast hall of private audience, the Hazàr 
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Ustan, with painted timber colums supporting 4 
finely-carved roof. Each gate had provision for 
musicians to signal the arrival of dignitaries, and 
the third was controlled by clerks who registered 
entry (ibid,, iii, 217-21). His use of maskwar for both 
courts and the hall is ambiguous, but he later shows 
that the audience was covered by a great tent 
(bärga for P. bárgih) at lestivals; at the Kughk 
La both courts could be covered by canopies 
(sayawdn) (ibid., iti, 232, 235, 273). These successively 
more private areas, with formal guard posts in the 
first court, were to be essential features of Mughal 
palaces two centuries later, as were raised pavilions 
and tentage, Of Ghiydth al-Din Tughluk l's palace 
at Tughlukabad we learn that its tiles (Kirmid) were 
gilded so as to shine in the sun (ibid,, ili, 214). Refer- 
ence to the hall flanking his tomb shows that mason- 
ry could be extensive, with sculpted chadidia eaves 
above the lintels, sturdy piliars, and cross-bracket 
capitals reproducing earlier Hindu ones in timber. 
Firüz Shah's description shows pictures and portraits 
to have decorated walls and doors, The remains of 
the palace of Firüz Shàh (r5290/r351-88] in 
his kolld (see pint, and J. A. Page’s account, in 
Memoir ASI, lii, Delhi 1937) confirm the description 
by Shams-i Sirádj Atif (Tarikh-i Firtis-shahi, kism 
iv, mukaddama 4). ‘The Maball-i Sabn-i Gilin was used. 
for receiving dignitaries, the Maball-i Chadidié-yi 
Cabin for court officials, and the Maball-i Bari 
Amm for public audience. The sitting of this fort 
along the Djamné (g.v.] allowed the private apart- 
ments and the sandna to benefit from the cooler 
microclimate, the reflection and the view over the 
water. Its character can be inferred from the severe, 
utilitarian style typical of the reign, as seen at 
the Hawd-i Kháss [see piat. 2] with plain, battered 
towers flanking colonnades of double squared piers, 
vaulted cells, multiple brackets, and a roof tine 
relieved by pyramidally hooded roofs on projecting 
diharokhá balconies, or an occasional dome. It was 
whitewashed for royal visits, presumably on stueco, 
and decorated with garden scenes (ibid., iv, s, and 
v, 2). The royal establishment extended to 36 Aár- 
hana handling its materia! needs. 

The form thus established followed an interna- 
tional convention, for an axial recession of courts 
was used both in the Mongo! palace at Khin Ball 
(Peking) and in the dominant Muslim models at 
Baghdad (145/762-3) and Samarra (ca, 213/836) [¢.0v.}. 
The latter had conspicuous /fwins and culminated in 
a domed throne chamber, both notably absent in 
Hindustan, where they were replaced by trabeated 
columned halls derived from a long local tradition, 
through hypostyle palaces such as Cilla (8th-9th 
century A.D., ASI, xxi [1885], 9 ff. and pl. v.) or 
the open verandahs of the Kökä’i Maball at Ranod 
(ca. 1000 A.D., ASI, ii [1871], 303 ff.), which already 
show the characteristic squared columns, crossed 
bracket capitals, lattices (dídli), merlons, and the 
eaves pent designed to shade the interior and throw 
off monsoon water. Muslim buildings were to combine 
these elements with the use of arches and vaults 
(the first cross vault is found at Tughlukibàd) and 
articulate such balls into an ensemble. The elimina- 
tion of the didliz as audience ball, perhaps under 
Firüz Sbáh, facilitated the integration, though it 
was still used in camp, The mahall as a setting for 
elaborate court ceremony (Ibn Battüta, iii, 221-42) 
was distinct at this time from the &ushk, a less formal 
pavilion, and the sarà, or villa of a malik or skaykh. 

di. Dakhan. At Bldar [g».] the palace buildings 
enclosed in the south of the Fort represent the in- 















fusion of a largely Tughlukid inheritance with 
direct Iranian influence în a gamut of formal struc- 
tures that later evoked parallels in the North. Some 
of the Bahmani [q.v.] buildings are now disguised 
by Barid Shāhī fg.v.) accretions, but most are 
tributed to Abmad Shàh Wall (832/1429 for nine 
years). They are of stone, faced with stucco and 
tilework, with finely carved jambs and archivolts 
of hornblende; traces of timber columns show they 
were once painted and gilded, on square hornblende 
bases, The great ruined court identified as the 
Diwán-i ‘Amm (Hall of Public Audience) is 
nearly square, the southern three-quarters paved 
for privileged access, with entry from east and west, 
and à hall placed centrally to the south seven bays 
wide by three deep, the middle bay being wider; 
ihis has a range of private rooms along the rear, 
and access to raised djahrükhds facing the yard, 
probably for ministerial interview, at each end. 
The court was colonnaded, with an octagonal pool, 
fountains, and cascade; the upper storey of the hall 
opened threugh rhythmically spaced arches lilled 
with terracotta dj&i work. Tilework on the dadoes 
was mainly blue, with polychrome floral designs of 
Timürid character, as at Gāzur Gāh (828/1425) 
on square units [see KAsul] (cf. G. Yazdani, Bidar, 
Oxford 1947, 62-6 and pl. xxiii-xxx]. An intermediate 
court, or pishgdh, immediately to the north, with 
2 multi-domed annexe, leads west into a third, 
inseribed as the Kagri Sulàa, perhaps a ball of 
private audience, now known as the Ta kht Mahall 
after the turquoise throne really boused in the 
public hall (jóid., 6, and 66-77, pls. xxxi-xlii). Here 
too a loggia faced north across the yard above 
long steps, only three bays wide by two deep, 
but with wider spans at 5.03 m/16/5^. The broad 
central bay led to a magnificent octagonal royal 
hall, once domed 30.50 m/r00’ above the floor, on 
the calipha! model. Painted in vermilion and gold, 
it had Hindu niches, and fine tiling, some in re- 
lief, and a little in mosaic, framed by the massive 
arches. A varied but symmetrical complex of rooms 
around the court includes a masdjid [q.v] opening 
through three bays on the west side, and another 
octagon north of it behind an arcuate pidds, The 
royal hall opens westward to a private court with 
a tank, alcoves, a #ibära hall (bedroom?) and an elab- 
orate hammám [g.v.) on two levels. Most of the spaces 
are linked axially, and long rooms are flanked 
by service spaces or contrasting, smaller rooms; 
the surfaces are carefully articulated with recesses. 
An east-west axis links these to another series 
of courtyards, the main halls invariably facing 
northwards. The largest, the La‘] Bagh, runs north 
and south, with baths to the north, the Djami* 
Masdjid along the west, and the three storeys of 
the Tarkesh Mabali to the south, notable for panels. 
of carved stucco (ibid, 57-9, pls. xix-xxi) and 
multiple niches. In the Gagan Maball, two courts are 
set side-by-side, and the halls are partially 
bedded in the masonry of the ramparts, with ranges 
of plastered vaults (ibid., 60-2, pl. xxii). In a cluster 
of small but exquisite rooms rebuilt by ‘All Barid 
(949-87/1542-79) as the Rangin Mahall, a loggia 
of three bays by two is prolonged by two enclosed 
bays at each end, and the roof is still upheld by 
squared timber pillars with tiered capitals in Hindu 
style, and deep brackets with pendant Hindu 
bosses at each step, but with arabesques carved 
on the sides and an eariy cusped arch where they 
meet. On the central axis, an arch of black stone 
inlaid with mother-of-peari leads through a square 
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tiled anteroom to a star-shaped chamber inscribed 
as a shahi-nishin (royal seat) or halwat-gah (cabinet), 
with a cusped basin, and a semi-octagonal exedra 
projecting through the bastion, Such placing of 
retiring rooms behind loggias, the use of octagonal 
tower rooms, and the integration of water and archi- 
tecture were to reappear in Shahdiahan’s schemes, 
pethaps following his successes in the Dakhan 
‘of 1039/1620-30. The use of evocative names became 
a convention among the rival rulers, attested in 
contemporary records. 

The Gagan Maballat Bidiavar{7.v-] (908/1361) 
is am audience hall of a new but related type. An 
arched fibara hall open to the north, once with two 
timber columns framing the wide central bay, is 
flanked by narrower rooms of the same depth, 
and stairs in the length of the rear wall led to a 
similar upper storey, In front of these rises a hall 
of double height opening through three immense 
arches; the central one spanning the full width of 
the /ibára, 609"7/18.5 m, provides a dramatic setting 
for the king in state, while those at the ends, the 
same height, effectively limit the composition (see 
Cousens, in ASI, NIS xxxvii [1916], pl. xvi-xvii). 
Tbrahim II ‘Adil Shah adapted the form for his 
audience hall (ro00/1591), now the Athar Maball, 
doubling the end rooms, adding a Jong hall with 
end galleries behind, and substituting four slender 
octagonal timber columns for the arches, reflected 
in a pool in markedly Iranian style (i8id., pl. lxxvii- 
laxx). This in turn was developed in Mabisur [p]. 
‘The Sit Manzil (ca. 994/1585-6), an arched tower 
of five (sic) diminishing storeys, houses pools with 
small service rooms, an attractive environment 
behind wooden trellises (ibid., pls. xxvi, xouxexxxiii). 

iii, Malwa, The surviving gth/rsth century build- 
ings at Mandü [ov] formerly Shadisbad, re- 
fect Tughluk influence, but in a distinctly local 
manner; their dating remains uncertain. The plain- 
ness of fine ashlar surfaces, the proportions, and 
careful placing of openings within the mass, generate 
a robust and remarkably direct architecture ennobled 
by its restraint. It thus stands apart from the Hindu 
tradition, while owing it certain features. The great 
size of the fort allows the advantage of naturally 
beautiful sites. The Diahaz Mahal, extending 
122 m down a causeway between two lakes, presents 
a range of arched openings to the path, overshadowed 
by a long chadjdja halfway up the facade, and a 
register of blind arches above with a tiled para- 
pet; as at Gwaliyar [@.v.], this suggests two storeys 
when in fact it conceals vaulting over the series 
of spacious halls inside, each with six domes alter- 
nately carved as lotus corollae. The pavilions ranged 
deftly along the skyline are tibdras, with pyra- 
midaily hipped Indian vaults, read irom the lake 
as crowning massive towers broken forward from the 
front, Water is tanked at three levels, twice in 
pools with graciously curved stepped verges. More 
typically Muslim are the extensive use of pointed 
arches, the three long, open halls linked by lobbies 
in between, and their symmetry about a central entry. 
The grouping of forms on the skyline is Islamic in 
its aplomb. A local and suceessful element is the 
se of long flights of steps to enhance the massing. 
The building was plastered, and set off with blue 
and yellow tiles. The effect now is calm, but full 
of entertaining variety (see G. Yazdani, Mandu, the. 
City of Joy, Oxford 1929, 63-8). 

‘The darbar hall nearby, the Hindōlā Mahall, 
is by contrast serious, but superbly accomplished. 
The walls of its T-shaped mass are emphasised by 




















a very pronounced batter, and pierced so deeply 
by a range of recessed arches rising the full height 
that the masonry between reads as raking but- 
tresses, The single hall is spanned by six arches 
carrying cross walls; whether the fallen roof was 
flat or, as Creswell suggested, vaulted like the 
‘Khan al-Mardian at Baghdad (Indian Antiguary, 
xlvii (ro18], 169 ff.), the conception of the audience 
hall as a closed volume is new. The transverse arm 
in two stories (integral, rather than an addition 
as Brown proposed) has a three-aisled hall in one 
wing above, with fine djkardkhas (one to the hall 
below), and an axial entry beneath (Yazdani, op. cit., 
70-3). A similar but larger hall, "Gadá Shàh's Shop", 
aseribed to Mabmiid II (916-37/1510-31), is also roof- 
less, but bears traces of triple longitudinal vaults, 
A third example is at Warangal [g.t.] in the Dakhan, 
attributed to Shitab Khán ca. 905/r500 (Annual Re- 
ort, Hyderabad Archaeological Dept. 1925-6, 11-12). 
The Küshk Mabal! at Fathábád near Candérl, 
identified as the seven-storied palace built ca, 
849/445 by Mahmüd I, has comparable trans- 
verse arches spanning two tall galleries which cross 
at right angles, dividing the square plan into four 
equal halls that open onto the galleries through three 
tiers of arcades, rather than the outside: a device 
for procuring shade and cooler air. 

The Palace of Nasir Shah (vulg, Baz Bahadur) 
at Mandi, dated 914/1508-9, is more orthodox with 
three courtyards, a lateral one for entry and two 
square ones on axis, their rooms set symmetrically 
behind arcades with chadjdjés overhead; in the 
larger, the alternately broad and narrow spans 
of a gallery are reflected in a pool, while over- 
looking a garden far below from a polygonal marble 
djarõkhā projecting at the centre (Yazdani, op. cit., 
92-7). 

iv. Gudjarát. In this rival kingdom, the palace 
at Sarkhédi was also built along the stepped 
margins of an immense tank by Malumüd I Begfà 
(861-o17/1458-1511). The buildings are essentially 
irabeate, their colonnades united by the chadidit 
line. In the best preserved, the colonnade at ground 
level is matched by one below, with a single bay 
broken forward as a belvedere facing the water to- 
wards either end; the upper level, only one bay deep, 
opens through onto a courtyard flanked by blank 
walls. The structure is enlivened by subtle details, 
Jargely derived from Hindu prototypes, and an 
evident delight in building. Arches appear in a secon- 
dary role, as infilling in the belvederes, where the 
spandrels were once fretted. Open ddradaris of 16 or 
24 pillars and a hemispherical dome over each bay 
also rely on systems of lintels. At Campanér 
{g..], Mabmad built another palace of seven stories 
(post-889/1484), the Sat Manzil, in steps on 
the edge of a cliff; only the lower level remains, 

v. The emergence of other forms may be glimpsed 
in the palace of Cibil Sutün built at Diawnpur 
(gv. for illustration] by Firtz Shah's governor, 
where the square building surrounded by a verandah 
rises to a terrace carrying a large éhatrt whose 
ridged vault has gently curving hips. A bdradart 
attributed to Sikandar Lédi at Sikandra (900/ 
1495) (A51, OS, iv (1871-2), 99; cf. ARASI [1910-11], 
94-5) may form the basis of the tomb of Maryam al- 
Zamānī (d. 1032/1623): square in plan, it is ventilated 
by four corridors crossing at right angles to form 
nine blocks of rooms, with a central entry on each 
face, and a flat roof over cross vaults, domes, and 
barrel vaults. 

vi. Mughal. Buildings from Humáyün's reign 
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i937-47/:530-40) are described by — Kh*ándamir 
(Kānūn-i Humäyūni, ed. M. Hidayat Hosain, Cal- 
cutta 1940, Bibl. Ind. no. 260, 63-4, 68, 78) as a 
series of innovations, mostly incorporating astrolog- 
ical symbolism and a preoccupation with polygonal 
forms no doubt related to the Timürid tradition. 
A portable timber palace in three stories, the Kasr-i 
Rawin, used at Agra and Gwaliyar in 940/1533, was 
hexagonal and was elaborately painted in a different 
colour each side. He constructed a palace inside the 
Lodi fort at. Agra [p] and a. Dawlat-khána-yi 
Tilism on the bank of the Djamná, built around 
a central octagonal reception hall with a sunken 
tank, flooded at will, aud a central platform (cf. 
Gulbadan Begam, The history of Humdyün, ed. and 
tr. A. Beveridge, London 1902, text 31-4, tr. 118-24). 
A smaller octagon adjoined the north, with alcoves, 
and the diwdn-kidna the west, facing the 6ibla [7.v3, 
with a garden to the east. Above these were a further 
three rooms (bdld-khdna); the Khana-yi Dawlat 
containing the ninefold Cingizid panoply, the Khana- 
yi Sa‘adat for prayer, books and portfolios, and 
the Khána-yi Murad with a jewelled bedstead. There 
was also a forecourt, pish-gdh, where a throne could 
be set. Remarkably, internal stairs assumed no ar- 
chitectural importance until the end of the 18th 
century. 

The one remaining building from the citadel of 
Purana Kil‘a, (see pmt. 2} begun by Humàyün 
‘but finished by Shér Shah, is perhaps in the same 
tradition, as a two-storeyed octagon of sandstone 
crowned by a kiosk, about 18 m tall, the Shér 
Mandal. The space inside rises as one volume, 
painted with coloured designs, punctuated by a 
gallery. It was used as a library and observatory. 

‘A Mughal view of indigenous building may be 
found in Bábur's comment (935/1528) on the Palace 
of Man Singh (r486-15r6) at Gwiliyar [g.] Fort, 
that it was wonderful, but “solidly subdivided and 
without regularity” compared to Timarid models 
(Bábar-náma, ed. A. Beveridge, Leiden and London 
1905, fol. 340 ff.). Such over-compactness and lack 
of axial development were to be corrected. 

vil. Akbar (963-1014/1536-r605 [g.v.]) initiated a 
prolific programme of palace building when he was 
twenty-two. The camp, in which the court spent much 
time [see maxzit] can be taken as an idealised palace 
plan, to be modified according to the site, but not 
achieved in solid form until the reign of Shihdjahán. 
As described by Abu 'I-Fadl Lbi-i. ARbari, i, d'in 
16-18), the royal precinct was a rectangle accessible. 
from the western end, where a great forecourt, 
flanked by stables and a records office (daftar-khana), 
led up to a rectangle roped off for the court of public 
audience (divodn-Bhana-yi mm); beyond this was a 
private audience hail (dawlat-thdna-yi hhas3) within 
its own enclosed court, and then another court (make 
abi) where the Emperor received his closest courtiers 
in the evening. Still further east, beyond a small 
guard court, lay the women’s quarters (shabistan-i 
ibl) with private dwellings, a hall, and a two- 
storied wooden oratory from which he received the 
acclaim of the people each morning in darshan. All 
lay on one axis, with a drum house (nakar-khdna) far 
on the approach. Both camp and palace were a setting 
for a strict routine of ceremony and administration 
observed daily (see di, i, nos. 72-4; Ibn Hasan, 
The central structure of the Mughal empire, Oxford 
1936, 65 fL; Sir J. Sarkar, Mughal administration, 
Calcutta 1935, 19-22). 

Akbar's first palace at Agra [qn], the hunting 
lodge at Nagar Cayn near Kakrall, was started 
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in 1564. From 972/1364-5 to 98o/rs72-3 Agra 
Fort was rebuilt as Akbarābād, in red sandstone 
in place of the crumbling Lodi brickwork; the massive 
ashlar was to characterise future Mughal work (see 
Burpy. iii, 4]. In this case, the optimum position 
along the eastern parapet overlooking the Djamna 
and the main approach from the DihlI Gate in the 
west allowed the favoured axis, modified by extension 
along the river. There were "more than $00 buildings. 
of masonry, after the beautiful designs of Bengál and 
Gudiarat” (4%n, tr. ii, by H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 
18or, 180), and in 1626 Pelsaert confirms that it was 
built over like a city with streets and shops, prince- 
ly buildings and residences, with mahalls for the 
ladies (ed. W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl as /ahangir's 
India, repr. Delhi 1972, $4) leaving little room. 
This aesthetic eclecticism, consistent with the policy 
of sulh-i kull ("universal toleration”) must kave 
profited from an influx of craftsmen from both 
regions, thea disrupted, and from Gwaliyar, recap- 
tured in 965/1558. The synthesis is evident in the 
two buildings, known as tbe Djahánglrt Maball and 
the Akbarl Maball (such names in India are unreliable) 
remaining from Akbar's private apartments, which 
seem to have extended to the Muthamman Burdj 
corner in a symmetrical group. Pelsaert (lec. cit) 
mentions the makal! of the Queen Mother, three 
others, and a Bangili Maball, with which one of 
these may be identified; if so, it was built before 
97711569 (see R. Froude Tucker, in ASTAR [1907-8], 
8-22, but cf. Sit J. Marshall in ASIAR [1902-3], 
62, and Nur Bakhsh in ASIAR [r903-4), 169-71). 
The trabeated “Akbari Mahall” ran in two stories 
round a square courtyard with flat roofs; a hall 
was set at the centre of three sides with an axila 
entry on the west; in the riverside tibára, windows 
overlooking the water corresponded to doorways 
onto the courtyard, a scheme much used subse- 
quently. The gridded exterior with blind niches 
is Bengáli in character, like that of the Dihll Gate. 
This closed format is repeated ín the "Djahángiri 
Maball” where many features of scale, construction 
and decoration show derivation from Gwaliyar, 
though the vigorous Hindu style is blended with 
Islamic arches on the upper floor, and lightened 
by čhatris and Jatticed balustrades; the interior 
is remarkable for dramatic brackets supporting the 
ceiling. The buildings east of this court are in a 
markedly more Iranian style, dominated by four- 
centred arches and alcoves, with slender columns to 
the portico; this elegance, and that of the entrance 
façade, resembles work of the early 1560s at Dihll 
(the formal grouping of iwdas around a waterside 
terrace was reiterated at Māndū around the NIl-kanfh 
shrine dated 982/1574-5). On the Shäh Burdj was a 
smali pavilion, uniquely of marble. 

Work on the Fort at Lahawr (q.vJ, in burnt 
brick, is recorded in 974/1566, and Akbar’s ball 
of public audience (damlai-Ahāna-yi Simm) was 
in use by 996/1587, with an open rectangular court- 
yard of £14 bays, as confirmed in a plan of the Sikh 
period. [ts raised djhardhhd, from which the King 
held audience, survives as a projection from a former 
bracketed colonnade (ef. scenes in the Padshah-ndma 
in the Royal Library, Windsor, set in Agra, sh 
a very similar arrangement; see B. Gray (ed), The 
arts of India, Oxford 1981, fig, 127). The courtyard 
subsequently built by Diahángir immediately north. 
of this, probably for private audience, completed 
this axial scheme up to the river Rawi; the private 
apartments were to extend from there westward. 

‘The most extensive palace remaining írom Akbar's 
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reign, at Fatbpür Sikri [2:4], was officially founded 
in 979/1571, and it seems that most of the work, 
all in red sandstone, was finished within a year. 
The trabeation allowed the prefabricated panelled 
technique essential to such rapid erection, and 
the stone was, as claimed, “wrought with the ease 
of turning wood" in traditional Indian techniques 
apparently derived from Bayáni not far away (field- 
work by M. Shokoohy, 1981). The site on a ridge run- 
ning northeast and southwest requires a layout in a 
series of steps to the south, culminating in the 
great mosque at the western (ie. &ibla) end near 
the house, Winaéah, and masdjid of Shaykh Sallm 
Cishti. Nearby, the oldest royal building, the Rang 
Maljall (976/1568-9) is traditional in its introverted 
courtyard plan, with colonnades in two storeys, but 
the fusion of Islamic and Hindu detail is experimen- 
tal. The saint's own house (971/r563-4?) initiates 
a pastiche resumed in the main buildings; its stone- 
work is carved in imitation of a framed hut with 
cabled angle shafts, perhaps as used in camp. The 
Diwün-khàna-yi "Amm, placed at the north of the 
ridge has a trabeate colonnade of 111 bays with a 
deep čhadidjā all round, and the royal djhardbd is 
expanded in a pavilion of five bays broken forward 
into the court on a podium, with a hipped roof and 
fine djàlis. lts surprisingly modest scale is typical 
of the whole palace, where imaginative massing 
and exquisite carving achieve delight rather than 
grandeur, The organisation of the remainder of the 
palace, now weakened by the absence of the court- 
yard walls, must have been informal, with frequent 
lack of symmetry, overlapping masses, and half- 
closed spaces, and an intentness on individual build- 
ings which suggest that the architects as well as the 
craftsmen worked in a Hindu tradition (ef. Kumbhà 
Rana’s palace at Citawr Fort, taken in 975/1568). 
The purpose of several buildings is uncertain, and 
their fanciful names are best used for reference alone. 
The "Ankh Migawit” is a tibara flanked by two wings, 
themselves tibdras turned outwards, offering three 
aspects with double walls for insulation, and with 
the central roof strutted as at Agra, The "“Diwan-i 
Kbass", 2 four-square building, contains a single 
column supporting a circular estrade on astonishing 
radial brackets, joined to a peripheral balcony by 
catwalks: an embodiment of the asis mundi carrying 
the seat of the čakravarlin or world ruler. A group 
of buildings around the Anüp Talà^5, a square tank 
with a Cabiérd platform, may be compared with the 
camp mahtábi; the colonnaded ''Kháss Maball" with 
its mezzanine is broken forward as at Sarkhédl, and 
the skdh-nishin above is a bdradari whose verandah is 
carefully articulated to the mass by alternately wide 
and narrow bays, under a roof carved to simulate 
tiles. A room with a raised throne platform has a 
diharWkhi-y darshan in the rear overlooking the 
records office courtyard to the south (Rizvi and 
Flynn, op. cit., 24-40). The Daftar-khána there is the 
first surviving statement of the classical Mughal 
pavilion form. A low podium carries a rectangular 
tibara surrounded on three sides by broad ¢hadidjas 
over a colonnade of tall paired columns (outer and 
inner), grouped in fours to turn the corner; a wider 
bay accents the corner. The front doorways with 
arched, latticed lunettes are matched by a triad 
of windows at the back. The usual coved vault 
carries a flat roof terrace over the whole (ibid., 41-2). 
The principal Haram Saray, larger than those at 
Agra, develops the courtyard plan on a single storey, 
the taller hall on each face rising through it, advanced 
between walls housing stairs to an upper storey, 
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vaulted in keel form; two are roofed with azure tiles 
from Multan [q.v.]. A “Panč Mahall” of four dimin- 
ishing rectangular floors topped by a ¢hatri forms a 
set of well ventilated platforms, whose screens were 
destroyed in 1869-72 (ibid., 46-53). Broad expanses 
of paving set off these buildings throughout, and 
stone rings for tent ropes appear on parapets and 
at ground level, The awnings for festivals were of 
velvet, gold brocade, and gold embroidery. The sand- 
Stone was picked out in colour, the effect of which 
can still be seen in the ""Nadán Maball" at Lakhnaw. 
(gv). 

The Fort at Adimér (¢.v], 978-8t/1570-3, dis- 
plays much stronger Iranian influence in a highly 
coherent, symmetrical plan. A strictly rectangular 
enclosure with a great octagonal bastion at each 
corner, and a single polygonal gateway broken out 
‘on the south, contains one building at the centre. 
This has a tall, three-bayed fwdn on all four f. 
with paired square pillars supporting the dhadigi@ 
and ceiling beams on cross brackets. Four square 
rooms fill the corners in two stories, The central 
space, which may have served for audience, is bridged 
by the upper storey; the lack of division between 
mardāna ană zanāna is puzzling. The proportions are 
Persian, enhanced by panelling of the yellow brown 
Khattu limestone with simple pointed arches, whose 
archivolis are in the style of Malwa or Khándésh, 
while the interior had tilework chased into geometric 
friezes. 

At Allahabad (vj, in the fort founded in 
9911583, only a bāradari, the “Zanāna Palace“, 
ħas survived. A peristyle of double columns sur- 
rounds a central hall, and the terraced roof is set 
off by latticed kiosks. 

viii. The buildings of Djahanglr (g.v.] at Agra 
have been obliterated. His djhardkhd-yi darshan is 
described as near the Shah Burdj (later Mutham- 
man Burdi), where he had marble halls built on three 
sides of Akbar's pavilion. The court of public audience 
was customarily divided by railings into three 
arcas: that nearest the throne for tbe nobility, 
the next three steps lower for lesser officials, and 
the remainder for retainers. In his eighth year 
he introduced silver casings for the inner rails, the 
outer remained red. (A description cited by Nor 
Bakhsh, in ASIAR (1903-4), 171, is based on a spu- 
rious ms.) His courtyard at Labawr (9.0. for plan}, 
completed by Ma‘mGr Khan in 1027/1617-18, is 
defined east and west by two ranges of single-storeyed 
tibara halls two and three aisles deep, alternating 
with smaller rooms; their tall porticoes recall those of 
Adimér. A pavilion to the north, perhaps contempo- 
rary, isalso a three-bayed hall, flanked by two turned 
outwards as at Fatbpür, though with an arched ve- 
randah in front. The garden, centred on a square 
tank with fountains, introduces another element of 
the classical palace plan. This court was probably 
the private audience hall, then known as the Ghusl- 
hina (bathroom) through an accident of nomen- 
clature explained by ‘Abd aLHamid Láhawri 
(Padshah-nima, i, 148); there is a bath just to the 
west. 

ix. In the reiga of Sháhdjahàn [gv.], Akbar's 
djharokha for public audience and the old private 
audience hall at Agra were pulled down: “all 
abominations escaped into non-existence, and. 
lovely things reached the zenith of perfection" (ibid, 
Mz, 236). If, as it seems, the replacements were 
built on the same sites, then the old private hall 
lay against the riverside wall ranged with the 
private apartments, with the publie one in front, 
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at a Lahawr, The Jatter was approached from the 
Dinit Gate down the Mind Bazar with its rows of 
shops and square éahar sak, and entered from the 
north on the cross axis by the Akbarl Darwai 
The Amar Singh Gate to the south was primarily 
for access to the private apartments, like the Hatht 
Pol at Lahawr. 

Shahdjahan adjusted this layout. In his first year 
(1037/1628), he had ordered halls of forty columns 
(init sut@n) at Agra, Labawr and Burh&npur [q..] 
to protect his nobles at public audience instead 
of the tents used previously. As that at Burhanpur 
is ruined, and that at Lahawr only roughly re- 
constructed, the hall (imd) at Agra, renamed 
the Dawlat-khana-yi Kháss u ‘Amm, is the 
remaining prototype for his court buildings, which 
thenceforward follow its format as an arched, 
hypostyle loggia, rectangular in plan and set on a 
podium, with a flat roof, ¢hadidja, and čhatris 
at the corners. The work, in red sandstone dressed 
with polished marble stucco, and with details picked 
out in gold, is strikingly different from its fore- 
runners. It retains such features as doubled peripheral 
columns, quadrupled at the corners, and dodecagonal 
shafts with linked mufarnas capitals and pyramidal 
bases. The innovations are the preference for a 
marble surface, the “structural” use of casped 
arches in tall framed spandrels, the medium height 
of the columns, and a consonance of curvilinear 
detail; the construction is actually still trabeate 
Here the hall, nine bays by three, is open on three 
sides, and arcades on both axes intersect to support 
coved roof panels. A central, raised djhardkha opens 
through three rounded trefoil arches in the rear 
wall, its marble intricately inlaid with pietra dura 
(Dar£im-hári [g.o.)). The great courtyard is surrounded 
with an arcade of simpler cusped arches. The silver 
rail now fenced the loggia, and the red rail was of 
stone. 

The courtyard of the Dawlat-khàna-yi Kháss, 
dated 1045/1635, is confined on three sides by two 
storeys of cusped arcades serving rooms for the 
treasury; the upper floor continues as an open 
riverside terrace 10 the east, and the audience hall 
is now turned at right angles to face down this, 
with its back to the private apartments. It has no 
internal columns, being smaller, and backs on 
to an inner bal) (fambi-khäna) through three pointed 
arches. This has a great alcove (shdh-nishin) at 
either end. The marble of both spaces is panelled 
above florally earved dadoes, matched by floral 
ialis in arched clerestories, and netted coving sur- 
rounds ceilings once plated in gilded sflver leaf. 
The terrace was used at night; baths (see HAMMAM] 
at its end were set with glass mosaic. Just behind 
this hall, the Shah Burdj bastion was rebuilt with 
fan octagonal vaulted chamber in two storeys, the 
Muthamman Burdj, used for conference with 
ministers. Below, a balcony surrounds a central 
apsed cell which opens om the landward side to a 
matching tibdra with a foliate pool facing a terrace 
screened by exquisite arched didlis; above is à 
Ghatri with a gilded dome. Beneath the audience hall. 
is a tah-khdna, the Shish Maball, of two rooms in 
glass mosaic with a cascade and running water: a 
cool and gently lit sardab (9.0.). 

Immediately south of this complex is an exten- 
sion of the riverside terrace carrying the Aramgab 
(bedchamber), built in the same idiom but with 
piers instead of columns. n front is a pool with 
boldly sculpted trefoil margins, and on either 
side, a flawlessly simple screen, behind which is a 





























tibdra pavilion with the high arched, ridged roof 
derived from Bengal, stopped by a hipped dome at, 
each end, and gilded. The northern one, in marble, 
was the Bangla-yi Darshan, which replaced 
the earlier djharðkhā, followed by a banglé tent 
on the site, These symmetrical but contrasting 
masses formed a new type of composition; they face 
a (dr bigk below with its original parterres, sur- 
rounded by the harem quarters in two stories, served 
by a balcony, and with a fibdra on each axis. The 
new aesthetic included three mosques of appropriate 
sizes for the two audience halls and the court, 
At Lahawr Fort (¢v, for plan], Sháhdiahán's 
buildings were coeval with those at Agra, beginning 
with a very similar Cihil Sutün. The suite of private 
apartments set within the great Shah Burdi, ce. 
131/140 m across internally, was completed in 
1041/1631; it is more accomplished in the Iranian 
linkages of its planning than in elevation, where 
it is unresolved. The small fambi-khina is flanked 
by domed octagonal rooms leading to semi-octagons 
with apses filling the angles (plan in E. La Roche, 
op. cit., v, 202). The bangid ""Nawlakha" to one side 
of the court, a čawčāla with eaves curved on both 
axes, is possibly the first of the genre (internal 
work above the dado is Sikh work). The royal bed- 
Chamber (kh*dbráh) lay behind a range of shallow 
rooms facing the Burdj (Pádskh-ndma, l, 225-9). 
Eastward of this group, along the river front, are 
fhree further courts: one opening to the entrance 
yard, Zowh-i dyórhi and the HAtht Pol, one marked 
Khilwat-khána on the Sikh map (not Khil'at as 
cited by Vogel) which may have been harem quarters, 
with baths, a small mosque, and a small marble 
bangla on the parapet dated 1055/1645, and one 
with ranges grouped around a (dr bdgh including 
the Chó(I Kb "ábgàh believed to be one of the build- 
ings for &h*abgáh and ghusl-khána (see viii. above) 
ordered in 1043/1633-4 (“Amali Sälih, cited by 
Nar Bakhsh, op. cit., 1902, 223-4). Djahāngir’'s court 
ends the row, thus reversing the Agra plan. At 
Adimér, the five white marble pavilions along 
the margin of the Ana Sagar lake (1047/1637) show 
the idea of the waterside terrace at its most pertect, 
as the climax of the Dawlat Bagh; the new style 
is at its most precise, though the column groupings 
recall Fathpar Sikri. The prominent Hindu brackets 
are found too in the black marble pavilion carried 
out by Zafar Khan at Shilamar (formerly Fayd- 
bakhsh) in. Kashmir in 039/1630 [see BuSTAW). 
The Lāl Kila at Dihi (g.v. for plan and details), 
being founded de novo in 1048/1638, alowed free 
development of a riverside palace within the walled, 
format of a rectangle set along the Djamna to the 
east. The main approach axis from the Lahawr 
Gate in the west passes through a long, vaulted 
bazaar street with an open octagonal court, of 
Iranian pattern, to a great square guard court, 
with a tank at its centre and a sawbat-MAdna over 
a triple gate at the far side. This led to the still 
larger courtyard, a rectangle set athwart this axis, 
and surrounded by arcades (win) of separate cells 
for the umard, serving the Dawlat-khina-yi Khas¢ 
u “Amm opposite. Neither court is extant. The north 
and south sides of the guard court received the trans- 
verse axis of an open arcaded street, with a canal, 
running from tbe southern Dibll Gate. Beyond the 
audience hall, the main axis ended in a third court 
in front of the Imtiyáz Maball (Rang Maball) on a 
riverside terrace, the first of a line of harem 
extending south along the cross axis of the Nabr-i 
Bihisht canal, once fronting garden courts that 
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provided privacy and accommodation. To the north, 
however, a group of administrative buildings was 
inserted on the terrace, offset to the left of the main 
axis, behind their own courts, an arrangement 
probably intended to combine the advantages of 
the microclimate with easier access for the emperor 
to both halls. 

The new building types are elaborated. The 
public audience hall in red sandstone, once plas- 
tered, still has the nominal forty columns, but the 
detail is more florid; a raised djharökhā recess 
under a round arch has a (later?) Zawéala of marble 
advanced forwards. The Imtivàz Maball has three 
aisles of intersecting cusped arches on cruciform 
piers; the canal runs down the centre between vaul- 
ted rooms at the comers, which form visual stops. 
In the Shah Maball (now Diwan-i Khas), also piered, 
the canal is marked by the insertion of narrower 
and lower bays in the end elevations of the hall 
and its matching peristyle; the peacock throne was 
once housed her». The Khàss Maball (dated 1058/ 
1648), comprising private apartments (Khábgih) 
linked to the Muthamman Burdj, faces each of these 
with a corresponding elevation. The later Mughal 
style is represented in the Shah Burdj pavilion, 
with baluster columns, depressed arches, and an up- 
ward arch of the éhadjdjd over the centre bay (see 
plan in Reuther, op. cit., pl. 60). 

x. Further elaboration of these elements can be 
seen in the Rādipùt work at Ambēr under the direct 
influence of Agra and Dihli, and in the Djaf palaces 
of Dig (ca. 172$) near Bharatpür. The transition 
to the frivolities of later Mughal palaces is marked 
by the Kudsiyya Bagh at Dili, built for the mother 
of Abmad Shah (r161-7/:748-54), of which fragments 
remain (cf. a print by T. Daniell, Oriental scenery, 
London 1795, i, 3). It was built rapidly from brick 
and plaster, with applied stucco ornament; the river 
elevation is in two storeys of arcading, blind be- 
low, and with balustered openings on to her apart- 
ments above. Octagonal towers at each corner are 
fully latticed above, with oriels set on lotus calyces, 
and capped by bulbous semidomes with vestigial 
bangla eaves; these and other features form the 
vocabulary of subsequent domestic architecture 
at Lakhnaw [g.s]. The tradition was to continue 
with greater vigour in the gradual accretions of 
Rádipüt palaces, and in Sikh buildings, until the 
present century. 

Bibliography: for general works see HIND, 
Far the best specific work is still O. Reuther, 
Indische Palaste und Wohnhauser, Berlin 1925, 
with excellent illustrations; these are supplemented 
by E. La Roche, Zndische Baukunst, Munich 1922, 
Bd. v-vi. For Dihli Sultanate work, see Yamamoto, 
M. Ara and T. Tsukinowa, Architectural remains 
of the Dethi Sultanate period, Tokyo 1967, 3 vols, 
lin Japanese], and for Tughlukabid excavations, 
see ASTAR (1923-4), 141, (1925-6), 199, (1926-7), 
245. See also J. A. Page, A memoir on Kotla 
Firoz Shah, Delhi, ia Memoir ASI, lii, Delbi 
1937. For Sarkhédj, see J. Burgess, Muhammadan 
architecture of Ahmedabad, in ASI, NIS, xxiv (= 
ASI Western India, vii), London 1900, i, 46-51. 
For other regional buildings, see individual 
entries, such as BIDAR, MANDO, etc. The great 
survey of Fatbpür SikrI published by E. W. Smith 
as The Moghul architecture of Fathpar Sikri, 
4 vols, in ASI, NIS, xviii, Allahabad 
and his articles in J. Imd. Art, vi and 
now supplemented by S. A. A. Rizvi and V. J. A. 
Flynn, Fathpur Sikri, Bombay 1975 (re-examina- 
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28 ff, Nar Bakhsh’s Historical notes on the Lahore 

Jort and its buildings, in ARASI (1902-3), 218-24, 

and The Agra fort and ils buildings in ARASI 

(1903-4), 164-93, are unsurpassed for collation 
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Vogel, Tile mosaics of the Lahore fort, in ASI, 

NIS, xli, Calcutta 1920 (repr. Karachi, n.d., with 

extra colour plates), notes by W. H. Nicholis 

in ARASI (1904-5), 22-3, and G. Sanderson, The 

Dieedn-i SAmm, Lahore fort, in. ARASI (1909-10), 

33-9. For Agra, see Muhammad Ashraf Husain, 

Agra Fort, N. Delhi 1956 (Dept. of Archaeology 

guide), and notes in ARASI (1902-3), 60-76, 

(1903-4), 16-7, (1904-5), 11-4, (1906-7), 4-5 and 

15-6 (1907-8), 2, 8-22, (1909-10), 2, (1910-11), 103, 

(19:1-12), 4. For Dihl, ibid. (r903-4) 21-2, 

(904-5), 17-8, (1905-6), 29, 33-42, (1906-7), 6, 

(1907-8), 2-3, 23-30, (1908-9), 1-2, (1909-10), 1, 

25-32, (1911-12), 1-28, ete, and G. Sanderson, 

A guide to the buildings and gardens, Delhi fort, 

Delhi 1937 (beware of inaccurate plan). For 

 Adimér, see notes by Nicholls in ARAS (1904-5) 

23, (1905-6), 3r2, and A. L. P. Tucker, in ibid. 

(1902-3), 81-4. For the Kudsiyya Bügh, see H. 

Goetz, The Qudsia Bagh at Delhi, in IC, xxvilx 

(1952), 132-52. For the camp plan, and details 

‘of Mughal palace tentage, see P. A. Andrews, Thé 

felt tent in. Middle Asia, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 

London 198o, 633 ff. ete. For stylistic development, 

see mucmars. Architecture. (P. A. ANDREWS) 

MAHALLA (a.), a noun of place from the verb 
Jalla, which means notably “to untie (a knot, luggage, 
etc)", and by extension, "to make a halt”, whence 
the meaning of “a place where one makes a 
halt, where one settles (for a longer or shorter 
time)". 

‘This term constitutes the first element of names 
of towns or villages in Egypt, where a hundred 
places were designated by an expression formed from 
Mahalla followed by an adjective cr a proper noun; 
“All Pagha Mubarak cites more than thirty of them 
in al-KAtat al-djadida (xv, 21 ff), apart from the 
city of al-Maballa al-Kubrá [go]. 

Mahalla also took on the meaning of a "quarter 
of a town” [see manina], especially in Turkish 
(see mauAtte), Persian and Urdu. Dozy (Suppl. s.v.) 
even sees in the name of the Jewish quarter of the 
towns of North Africa, the malldl, a metathesis of 
mahalla (but cf, marty). 

Furthermore, the original meaning of "a place 
where one makes a halt” was preserved in the 
Maghrib (with a pl. ambdl) to designate a movable 
camp, then, by extension, the troops on cam- 
paign within the territory at least nominally 
dependent on the sovereign who commands them or 
entrusts the command to the heir apparent, another 
member of the family or, exceptionally, to a con- 
firmed war commander. This change in the meaning 
appears quite carly, since it was attested under the 
Hafsids (see R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 90) in 
Tunisia, where, as in Morocco, before the institution 
of the protectorate, expeditions so-named were 
organised periodically. In Tunisia, tbe mahalla 
(in French, mélalla) was principally formed from 
auxiliaries levied more or less easily among the 
tribes; it used to leave the capital following a cere- 
mony of which we possess some detailed descriptions 
(see e.g. V. Serres and M. Lasram, in RT [1895], 333; 
Ibn AbI Dinar, Mwnis, Tunis 1967, 303), and it was. 


























MAHALL PLATE LVII 





Fig. 1. Manda, “ Djahāz Mahall” from southeast. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 





Fig. 3. Agra Fort, Dawlat-kbána-yi Kháss u *Ámro, “Diwan-i “Am” from southwest. (Photo 
P. A. Andrews) 


PLATE LIX MAHALL 





Fig. 4. Agra Fort, Aramgah, “Khass Maball” over Angiri Bagh from west. (Photo P_ A. 
Andrews) 





Fig. 5. Ágra Fort, ""Diahinglri Mahal", exterior, land front. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 





Fig. 6. Āgra Fort, "Djahāngiri Mahall”, interior, south hall. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 
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generally received with marks of honour by the 
Subject tribes who, moreover, hated to see it strike 
camp, for it was they who had to provision the troops 
on campaign. 

The makaila constituted an instrument of govern- 
ment. It performed in effect a triple function: to 
consolidate the authority of the sovereign over the 
Provinces, to ensure the levying of taxes and to 
suppress rebellions or the insubordination of local 
chiefs. In the ordinary way, it performed a simple 
route march, but the collection of taxes sometimes 
proved difficult and necessitated more than a simple 
demonstration of force; when the launching of a 
mahalla had been provoked by the agitation of a tribe, 
it was settled on its territory, from which it put 
pressure on the population; finally, when serious 
troubles broke out, real war operations had to be 
mounted against the rebels, as for example in 1864 
(see Kh. Chater, Insurrection et répression dans la 
Tunisie du XIX" siècle: la Méhalla de Zarrouk au 
Sahel (1864), Tunis 1978). 

In Morocco, the masallas performed almost the 
same functions as in Tunisia, with this difference, 
however, that a good part of the territory totally 
escaped the authority of the sultan, who was further- 
more constrained in organising one since, from Fez 
or Meknes, he used to make his way to his southern 
capital, Marrakesh, via Rabat. 

Tn a general fashion, the Moroccan makalla com- 
prised elements of the three corps of the regular 
army [see pjAYSH], to which were added some con- 
tingents designated by the name of Aarha (harake) 
and supplied by tribes subject to the sultan, The 
latter formed the vanguard (or the rearguard where. 
an attack on the rear was repulsed) and explored 
the terrain, spreading out over a wide area; then 
came the regular troops charged with protecting 
the sovereign (who rode under a parasol) and his 
entourage, who preceded the standards and musi- 
clans, 

At its resting place the camp contained in its 
centre the tents of the Sultan, his wives and eunuchs, 
surrounded by a linen screen, which, in Tunisia, 
bore the Berber name afrag (transcribed as áfrág 
[y.v]). Outside this enclosure were placed the min- 
isters, secretaries, musicians, around whom the 
troops formed a square; within this apparatus, 
wandering merchants established a market, where 
all kinds of articles and foodstuffs were to be found, 
for provisioning was not ensured by regular super- 
vision; it was the tribes who had to supply what 
was called the müna (mena), ie. the provisioning, 
and it was not uncommon for this to be insufficient, 
in spite of the sacrifices of the populations subject 
to this obligation, which often reduced them to 
misery. Nevertheless, some of them preferred to 
remain dissident, at the risk of possibly seeing a 
makalla settle on their territory and help itself to 
their flocks and cereal resources without pity. 

Most of the Europeans who visited Morocco before 
the Protectorate had occasion to describe a mahalla, 
in particular the one mounted to suppress the 
rebellion of Bü Hmára [g.t.], but the richest source 
with reference to this is the work of Dr. L. Arnaud, 
Au temps des “Mchallas", THEM, Notes et Docu- 
ments, fasc. no. xii, Cadablanca 1952, 

Bibliography: given in the text. 
(Ci. Petia) 

AL-MAHALLA AL-KUBRÀ or MAHALLA KABĪR 
is the modern name of an important town in 
the Delta of the Nile at some distance to the 
west of the Damietta arm, north-east of Tanta. It 











lies on the Tur‘at al-Milah canal, a branch of the 
Babr Shibia, 

In view of the large number of Egyptian geo- 
graphical names compounded with Maballa (see these 
listed in Mubammad Ramzl, al-Kdmüs al-diughraft li 
"L-bilàd. al-Mésriyya, Cairo 195368, 1, 404-9), the 
identification of the town with the names mentioned 
by earlier Arabic writers is a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Maspero and Wiet identify it with the Coptic 
Tishairi (Amélinau, La géographie de lÍgypte à 
T'époque copte, Paris 1893, 262), but this identifica- 
tion is rendered doubtful by the fact that al-Maballa 
is a purely Arabic name (and it alo remains to be 
proved that it is a rendering of the Coptic name just 
mentioned), and because the work of Aba Salib on the 
Christian buildings of Egypt makes no mention of 
this town. The earliest author who knew a town called 
al-Mahalla or al-Maballa al-Kabira is al-Mukaddast 
(55, 194, 196, 200); he tells us that it was a town of 
al-Rif built in two parts, one called Sandaf& (or 
Sandafa), but the statement that the town was situ- 
ated on the river by Alexandria (200) seems to be 
an error. Al-Eakrl seems to know the same town 
under the name Maballat Mabrüm (Kildb al-Masalik 
wa 'l-mamälik Brit. Libr. ms.). ldrisl, Description de 
l'Afrique, 158, calls the town simply al-Maballa and 
knows a canal called after it. YAküt's statements are 
confused, for he speaks of a town called Maballat 
Dakalà and of another Maballat Sharkiyün (iv, 428), 
both of which seem to refer to the same place. Mahal- 
Jat Sharkiyan in Yakit—which he also calls al- 
Mahalla al-Kubra—forms one town with Sandafa and 
on the other hand he says that Maballa Dakalà 
between al-Kahira and Dimyat is the largest of the 
Maballas that he knows (cl. also Abu '|-Fidà?, ii, 
160), while the geographer al-Dimishkt (231) knows 
Maballa Dakala as the capital of the küra of Dakahla; 
Ton Dukmak (v, 82) says that the governorship of 
this town was regarded as “the little vizlerate" (al- 
seizára aL-sa ghia). Under the Mamldk sultan Barkik's 
administrative reorganisation at the end of the Bth/ 
14th century, al-Maballa al-Kubrà became the 
centre of the wiläya of the Gharb, under an amir 
labbhima (see H. Halm, gypten mach dem mam- 
Iukischen Lehensregistern. II. Das Delta, Wiesbaden 
1982, 311, 519). 

The name Maballat Sharkiyün is again found in 
al-Makrizi (ed. Wiet, iii, 207). It is clear from these 
writers that the town was an important commer- 
cial centre from the 4thjroth century onwards. It 
does not seem however to have played any consider- 
able part in history, although ‘AI Pasha Mubarak 
quotes some events that took place there, from al- 
Makricl and al-Djabarti. In Egypt in the 1ọth 
century, the town had to give way to Tanta, which 
became the capital of the mudiriyya of al-Gharbiyya, 
while al-Maballa became the capital of à smaller 
administrative area; ‘Al Mubarak estimates its 
inhabitants at 50,000, while the 1914 Baedeker 
gives it only 33,500. It is at present a centre of the 
cotton trade; raw cotton is there cleaned in the 
factories. Of the many individuals who bore the 
nisba alMaballi, the most celebrated is Djalat 
al-Din al-Maballi{¢.v.], who was born here. 

Bibliography: Maspero and Wiet, Matériaux 

pour servir à la géographie de l'Égypie, Cairo 1919, 

164 and the bibliography there given; *AII Pasha 

Mubarak, al-Khijat al-djadida, xv, Bolak 1305, 

18-25; Ramzi, op. ci., tifa, 10, 15-26. 

(J. H. Kramers*) 
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to reside in Iran and the first of them to bear 
the title of Agha (less commonly but more correctly, 
Kis) Khin, Born in 1219/1804 in the village of 
Kahak near Maballit in contral Iran, he succeeded 
to the imamate in 1233/1817 when his father, Shah 
Khalil Allàb, was murdered in Yazd. Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
the Kadjéc ruler, amply compensated the young 
imām. His lands at Maballàt were extended by royal 
decree; he was given a daughter of Fath ‘AIT Shah 
in marriage; and he was made governor of Kum, 
despite his extreme youth. With this appointment 
came the title Aka Khan, subsequently used as a 
hereditary title by the Nizarl Isma‘ill imams. 

Agha Khan Mabailatl ted an apparently loyal 
and tranquil existence until the death of Fath 
‘Ali Shah in 1250/1834, and the favour with which 
‘the court regarded him was confirmed when the 
new ruler, Mubammad Shih, appointed him governor 
of Kirmin. But when, in 1252/1836, an attempt was 
made to replace Mabalti with Firüz Mirzi, a 
Kadjar prince, he forcefully resisted his dismissal 
‘and embarked on a career of rebellion that ended with 
his fleeing to India by way of Afghünistàn. Despite 
initial success, Aghd Khin Mahallatl was soon 
obliged to withdraw to the citadel at Bam, where 
he surrended after a siege lasting fourteen months. 
‘There followed eight months of captivity in Kirman 
and a period of retreat at the shrine of Shah ‘Abd 
al“Azim before he was able to plead for mercy at 
the court. He was pardoned on condition that he 
retire to Mahallat. This he did, but in the space of 
two years he gathered there an army of Isma‘llis 
and non-IsmA‘lf mercenaries that enabled him to 
resume his rebellion. Claiming that he wished to 
go to Bandar ‘Abbas in order to embark for the 
‘Higjar, Agha Khan Maballati left Maballat in Radjab 
1256/September 1840, striking out with his force 
‘south-east across the desert to Yard and Kirmán. 
‘Again he won a number of preliminary engagements, 
but ín 1258/1842 he was decisively worsted in a large 
battle outside Kirmán and soon after he crossed 
into Aighinistin, 

Agh’ Khin Maballiti's motives for rebelling 
against the Iranian central government are unclear. 
‘They may have been connected in part with rivalries 
surrounding the Nitmatallabl $ä order. Despite 
the paradox involved in an Isma‘lll imdm’s sub- 
mission to the guidance of a Süff skay&À, Mabaliatt 
was the murid of Zayn at-‘Abidin Shirwant, a claim- 
ant to leadership of the NifmatallAhl order. When 
another Ni‘matallabt affiliate, Hadjdjt Mirza Akasf, 
who was Muhammad Shah’s chief minister, sought 
to displace Zayn al-‘Abidin, Agha Khan Mahallatl 
espoused the cause of his master with vigour. 
Hadjdjl Mirza Axasi is said to have avenged himself 
by dismissing Maballat from the governorship of 
Kirmán, and Maballatl to have responded by re- 
Belling (see Mas‘ad Mire4, Sargudhasht-i Mas‘adi, 
Tebran 1325/1907, 197-8). It is also possible that 
the British encouraged him to rebel, for at the time 
of his second uprising an Iranian army was advancing 
‘on Hardt in defiance of British wishes, and a diver- 
sion of Iranian attention to the south was clearly 
welcome in London (see Correspondence relating io 
Persia and Afghanistan, London 1839, 64). 

Maballat(’s links with the British, whom he 
calls "the people of God" (kkalk Alidh) in his me- 
moirs (‘Tbrat-afza, ed. Husayn Kühl Kirmáni, Tehran 
1325 sh/1946, 56), become fully evident with his 
arrival in Afghanistan. He was assigned a daily 
allowance by the British force occupying Kandahar, 
and his troops aided in the evacuation of the British 
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garrison which took place soon after his arrival, 

‘Accompanying the British to Sind, he continued 
to supply them with mercenary services, and was in- 
strumental in securing the cession of Karachi to the 
British by Nasir Khan, ruler of Kalit [see xiLAT] 
(William Napier, History of Sir Charles Napier's 
administration of Scinde, London 1851, 75). 

After a brief stay in Calcutta, during which the 
British authorities fruitlessly tried to secure him a 
pardon and safe return to Iran, Agh® Khan Maballatt 
took up residence in Bombay, where he acquired 
extensive properties and began to accumulate a 
vast fortune, In this undertaking he was significantly 
aided by a ruling, handed down by the Bombay 
High Court in 1866, that placed all the community 
property of the NizàrI Ismá*llis in the name of their 
imdm and under his absolute control. Maballatl 
died in April 1881, and was buried in a lavish shrine 
at Hasanábid in the Mazagon area of Bombay. He 
was succeeded by the eldest of his four sons, Aka 
«ait Shab, Agha Khan IT, 

Bibliography: Aghà Khan Mabellatt wrote 
an autobiography, Ta'rith-+ ‘Ibrat-afsa, which 
was first published in Bombay in 1278/1861, and 
reprinted in 1325 sh./1946 by Husayn Kabt Kir- 
mant in Tehran, A Gudjarati translation of this 
work exists. W. Ivanow has cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the Tarih-i *Traf-afzá, but his 
arguments are not convinciag (Ivanow, Zsmaili 
literature: a biobibliographical survey, Tebtan 1963, 
448-9). Other sources: H. Algar, The revoli of 
Agha Khin Makallati and the transference of the 
Tsma‘tlt imamate 10 India, in SI, xxix (1969), 
55-81; A. J. Chunara, Noorum Mubin, or the 
sacred cord of God: a glorious history of Ismaili 
imams (in Gudjarati], Bombay 195r, 401-23; 
Mustafa Ghalib, A‘lém al-Iomd*iiyya, Beirut 
1964, 214-19; idem, Ta?rtkh al-Da'wa al-Isma*iliy- 
ya, Damascus 19$3, 267-9; J. N. Hollister, The 
Shisa of India, London 1953, 364-70; B. Lewis, 
The Assassins, New York 1968, 15-17, French tr., 
Paris 1682, 50-2; Zawahir Noorally, The first Aga 
Khan and the British, 1838-1868, M. A. thesis, 
University of London 1964; Nasrollah Pourjavady 
and P. L. Wilson, Zsmalis and NiSmatullahis, in 
SI, xli (1975), 114-35. (H. AxcAn) 
MAHALLE, a term commonly used in Ottoman 

administrative parlance for a ward or quar- 
ter of a town. As listed in the Ottoman reg- 
isters [see DAFTAK-1 KHAKANT], the maballes are 
of various kinds. Characteristically, the Ottoman 
mahalle consisted of a religious community grouped 
around its mosque (or church or synagogue) and 
headed by its religious chief. 

In addition to its place of worship, the mahalle 
normally had its own market, school and water 
fountain, these normally being supported by pious 
endowments, In many provincial towns, the mahalle 
also had its own outer wall with a limited number of 
controlled points of access. Often the mahalle had its 
own militia and some form of internal police. At 
times of weakened central authority, rivalries and 
even armed clashes between mahalles were not un- 
common. The strong sense of corporate identity of 
the matale is also indicated in a number of other 
ways, as for example in processions and ceremonies, 
with music, torches and flags. These were frequently 
linked with tbe SüfI brotherhood [see TARL&A] with 
which the inhabitants of the mahalle were associated. 

Often the maalles bear ethnic or denominational 
f Kurds, Turkomans, Christians, Jews; 
where Christians and Jews are numerous, they may 
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be subdivided by communities, e.g. Orthodox, Copts, 

Armenians, or, in the case of Spanish Jews, by their 
tities or provinces of origin. While many quarters 
are inhabited by homogenous ethnic, religious, or, 
sometimes, occupational groups, this is not always 
so, and the registers list many quarters in which 
different elements live side-by-side. The quarters 
inhabited by Suna! Muslims are normally designated 
by some topographical name, often that of the main 
mosque of the quarter. The listing of the adult male 
inhabitants of the quarter often begins with the 
Imam and other religious functionaries, and ends 
with an indication of the numbers of religious and 
other tax-exempt (e.g. blind, mad or maimed) per- 
sons. In many dealings with authority, the Imam of 
the mosque, or his equivalent, was the representative 
head of the mahalle. In some documents, the mahalle 
appears to be headed by a shaykh, respousible to and 
appointed by the Ottoman authorities, possibly 
on the recommendation of the inhabitants of the 
quarter. In 1242/1826 a new system was introduced, 
with the election of a mufhtar (g.v.] a8 headman for 
urban districts as well as villages, 

Bibliography: A. Raymond, Quartiers et 
mouvements populaires au Caire au XVITI® siècle, 
in. P. M. Holt, (ed.), Political and social change in 
modern Egypt, London 1963, 105-16; idem, Essai 
de géographie des quartiers de résidence aristocratique 
au Caire au XVIIIème siècle, in JESHO, vi (1963), 
58-t03; Nawal al-Messiri Nadim, The concept of 
the dra: a historical and sociological study of al- 
Subhariyya, in Annales Islamologiques, xv (1979), 
313-48; A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and 
revenue in the towns of Palestine in the sixteenth 
century, Princeton, NJ. 1978, 13-14, 34-41. See 
further mapINa, and tbe articles ou individual 
cities, especially ISTANBUL. (En). 
A1-MAHALLI, As *Att DIALAL AL-Dfs Mugaw- 

MAD 2. AuMAD 3, MUHAMMAD B. InRAuIs AL-ANSARI 
At-SHAmIA, Egyptian scholar who was born 
and died in Cairo (b. 791/1389, d. : Mubarram 864/28. 
October 1459]. He is known above all as co-author 
of the famous Kur’in commentary called 
the Tafsir al-Djaldlayn because it was com- 
pleted by another Djalal al-Din, the famous al- 
Suyatt (849-922/2445-1505 [¢.v.]), who had been his 
pupil for some time. According to the latter, al- 
Maballl had commented on the süras from XVIII 
(al-Kahf) to CXIV (al-Nàs), as well as I (al-Fátiba) 
and a few verses of I1 (al-Babara). 

Al-Maballl, who earned his living as a trader, 
is said to have had such an acute intelligence that 
it could “pierce a diamond" and a strict morality 
so rigorous that he attacked abuses of all kinds 
and refused the office oi chief hdi when it was 
offered to him. He taught law in the two Mu’ay- 
yadiyya and Barkükiyya madrasas, and furthermore 
utilised his wide and varied knowledge in Aaldm, 
grammar, logic, wjfil, etc., in a series of works and 
above all commentaries, none of which, except for 
the Tafsir al-Djalilayn, have been published, but 
of which various mss. are extant, since they had a 
certain success in scholarly circles. These include 
al-Badr allit fi hall Djam" aidjawähir, comm. 
on ihe Diam‘ of al-Subki (g.v.], of which thece 
exist (as also of others of his works) several mss. in 
the BN. Paris (see also Brockelmann, II, 89, I 
109; the Baghdad journal ai-Mawrid, if1-3, 212, 
iif, 229, itif3, 287, v/z, 214); this shard was itself 
made the subject of glosses by al-Walidll (see Lévi- 
Provençal, Chorfa, 29t) and by alLakánl (see 
Brockelmann, 117, 109). One should further mention 

















a commentary on the Burda of al-Bûşiri [qv in 
Suppl.) (see Brockelmann, 1, 265, I", 309, S T, 69); 
one on al-Hudà al-nabawi by Ibn Kayyim al-Djaw- 
ziyya [eo] (see Brockelmann, I1*, 138, S II, ray) 
one on the Minkádj al-jälibin of al-Nawawi [q.n] 
(see Brockelmann, I*, 497); al-Kaw] al-mufid fi "i- 
ANH alsa*id (collecticn. of verses, quotations, etc., 
in part, after al-Mascüdi; see Brockelmana, II, 114. 
IP, r38); aJ-Tibb al-mabawi (see Brockelmann, II, 
114, II, 138, S II, 127; cf. M. S. Belguedj, La mé- 
decine traditionnelle dans le Constantinois, Strasbourg 
1965, 40); and a commentary on al-Warakat fi 
usa al-din by al-Djuwaynt (9.v.] (see Brockelmann, 
1 386, 1, 487). 
Bibliography: The most detailed biography 
of al-Mapalll is in Suyati’s Husn al-muhddara, i, 
232, borrowed by Ibn al-Imad, Shadharit, vii, 
303-4; ste also Sakhawi, Daw”, ii, 39-4; Ibn al- 
Kádl, Dwrat al-kidiil, i, 269; M. Ben Cheneb, 
Tajdza, § 190; *AIT Mubürak, al-Khita al-djadida, 
xv, 2t; Brockelmann, index. 

















(Cu. Petar) 

MAHAMMAD at-HADJDJ. (see at-oni?, in 
Suppl]. 

MAHARI or MAKARI [see xo1xo]. 

A1MAHASIN wa-L-MASAWI (4) "merits 
and faults", a literary genre which developed in 
the course of the first centuries of the Islamic 
period, having originated within the Arabo-Muslim 
cultural heritage, although some scholars (Inostran- 
zev, Iranian influence on Moslem literature, te. from 
Russian by G. K, Nariman, Bombay 1918, 79-85; 
G. Richter, Studien sur Geschichte des älteren arabi- 
sehen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932, 37-8; H. Massé, 
Du genre littéraive débat en arabe et en persan, in 
CCM, iv {1962}, 1373 I. Mubammadi, al-4dab al- 
farisi fi ahamm adwérih wa-askhar a'ldmih, Beirut 
1967, 136-7) have concluded, ill-advisedly, that it 
was inspired by an ancient Iranian model shdyist 
nă-shāyist (“auspiciousfinauspicious”), This period 
witnessed the prolileration of debate, a genre well- 
known among the Arabs before the advent of Islam 
(mundfardt and mufishardt: bragging contest; see al- 
Sharisht, Sharh Makdmat al-Hariri, Cairo 1952, iii, 
33, 5-5; M. Shulkr ab-Alüsl, Zulügh al-arab, Cairo 
1924, i, 278-307; A. al Hishimi, Diawahir al-adab, 
Cairo 1969, i, 224-37, 237-54; Massé, op. laud., 
13747; T. al-HAdiirl, al-Diahiz, Cairo 1962, 41-56; 
Sh. Dayf, al-‘Agr al-‘abbist al-aweat, Cairo 1972, 
457-64, al-Asr al-‘abbdsi al-thdni, Cairo 1975, 335-40; 
T. Gériès, Un genre littéraire arabe, al-Mabasin wa-t- 
riasitel, Paris 1977, 6-18). Two categories of debate 
may be disti 

1. Theological debates [mundgarii), where the 
Mu‘tazilis were pre-eminent, not only in their combat 
with other sects and religions, but also in their 
internal dialectic, prompted, no doubt, by their 
admiration for plausible reasoning and influenced 
by the Sophists and by Greek philosophers in general, 
They made use of dialectic as a very efficacious in- 
strument of analysis, a means of distinguishing 
absolute truth from relative truths. 

2, Secular debates (mufakhardt, mundgardt) on 
à broad range of subjects coming to the fore in a 
new civilisation loaded with contrasting elements, 
particularly the conflict between the Shu‘abls 
and the believers in the supremacy of the Arabs, 
among whom al-Diabiz (see Gériés, op. laud.) is a 
distinguished example. The antagonists were nume- 
ous. Some of them exploited every opportunity 
for debate, even on trivial questions, a fact which 
led al-Djabir. (K. al-Hayawdn, i, 11-25, vii, 7-8) to 
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describe them as agkdb al-bhupümát, declaring that 
he had no involvement with them. 

This state of affairs inevitably had the effect of 
throwing doubt on the real worth of every idea and 
‘every concept, especially in a milieu where rationalism 
and Greek influence were the dominating forces, 
This fact was to influence ideas and literature, both 
in form and in content, most of all among the 
rationalists and in the case of al-Diahiz especially. 

In his writings, this author shows an expert know- 
Jedge of the milieu, in all its aspects and contradictory 
tendencies. The characteristics of tbe milieu become 
associated with ideas borrowed from Greek philos- 
ophy, and it is these which must have led al-Dlahiz 
to the concept which enable him to reply both to 
dualists and to determinist Muslims and which was 
to be one of the fundamentals of his doctrine: the 
relativity of good and evil in this world and the 
necessity of their co-existence for the optimum 
benefit (al-aşlah) of creation and especially for 
intelligent life. 

The desire to illustrate and popularise his relativist 
conception of good and evil induces him to prepare, 
on the basis of the controversies of nis time, a fairly 
long literary text where there is discussion of the 
merits and faults of the cock and the dog (mahäsin 
al-dth wa-masdieth, wa-mandfi® al-kalb wa-madarruh), 
‘This is presented to the reader ia the form of a 
debate between two highly distinguished Mu‘tazllis. 
One of them (al-Nazedm (q.0.1) favours and defends 
the cock (shib abdik), while the other (Mabad 
{9.v.J) favours and defends the dog (áhib al-katb); 
both are vehemently criticised by a certain accuser 
(Ei) who also censures the two animals and enu- 
merates their vices. 

It is not difficult to prove that this innovative 
debate is the invention of al-Djabiz himself, seeking 
out the merits and faults of the cock and’ the dog 
and simultaneously prompting the replies made 
to the accuser (see Gérits, of. laud. 27, 34), He offers 
this controversy to the reader in à very amusing 
and attractive literary form. He is the first to 
present the opportunity of reading, in a book of 
dab, a text of reasonable length commenting on the 
maásin and the masdwt of the subject under discus- 
sion. AI-Diübiz does not confine himself to talking 
of the cock and the dog: he exposes the merits and 
faults of many other objects known in his time, such, 
as the pig, the monkey, the eunuch and fire (Haya- 
win, iv, 36, i, 106-77, iv, 35, V, 5; Gériés, 44-5, 53-4). 

With the aid of these examples he aims to con- 
vince his readers that everything is relative. And 
this, he hopes, will make his task easier when he 
comes to expounding and explaining theoretically 
and logically, in the course of literary texts dis- 
cussing the mahdsin and masdwi of the cock and the 
dog, his thesis on the relativity of good and evil 
with reference to creatures and the necessity of 
their co-existence, thus proving that they are in- 
trinsically good, in relation to creation and insofar 
as they are works of God. This enables him simulta- 
neously to destroy the dualist thesis and to prove 
two of the fundamental Mu‘tazill principles: al- 
fazhid and al-ta'dil (divine unity and divine justice) 
with everything that proceeds logically therefrom, 
and most significantly of all, free will (see I. Gériés, 
Quelques aspects de la pensée. mu*tasilite d'al-Gákir, 
in ST, lii (1980), 73-5). It should be emphasised that 
this philosophical treatise fs presented in the form 
of a direct response by al-Djahiz to the attacks 
mounted by the accuser against the two Mu‘tazilis 
for having discussed the merits and the faults of 











the dog and the cock (Hayawin, i, 203-4; cf. Gérits, 
35:54). 

The method which consists of praising or censuring 
a certain object is thus nothing more than a logical 
and natural evolution from debate, owing to the 
contribution of al-Djübi who sought to use it for 
a theological purpose. This is why the affirmation 
of the existence of good and of evil (mahdsin and 
masdvwi) in every thing is imbued, in his work, with 
a philosophical and theologica) significance: all 
is relative and all is important, and each creation 
has its place. It is in this sense that the K. al- 
Hayawán is to be understood, as it deals with various. 
despicable elements of creation, the wisdom that they 
contain and their importance for the optimum 
State of the world. Similarly, in his books and his 
letters he deals with different social groups, stress- 
ing the important and indispensable role that each 
plays and concluding that each social group has its 
place (Haydn, i, 43-4, 204-10; al-Ma‘ash wa 'I- 
maid, in Rasd?it al-Djdbiz, ed. Hárün, Cairo 1964, 
i, 117; ef, Gérids, 44-54). This realisation comes to be 
applied in the Djabizian ethie, which in its principles 
is reminiscent of the Aristotelian ethic (see Gérits, 
54-7). 

‘The composition of literary texts containing 
praise and censure of the same object is therefore 
not, in the case of al-Diábiz, a worthless and in- 
significant game which seeks only to prove the ver- 
bal abilities of a skilful advocate. However, this 
will not be understood without a detailed study of 
the corpus of al-Djahiz’s work, especially the K. ai- 
Aayawdn, the readers of which seem to have been at- 
tracted or shocked and even scandalised by the form 
and content of these texts. Al-Djàbiz immediately. 
acquired a renown which finds expression as mach in 
the very violent attacks of certain later writers 
(Ibn Kütayba, Ta?^wil mukhlalif al-hadith, Fr. tr. 
G, Lecomte, Damascus 1962, 73) as in the imitation of 
his method, although his imitators failed to under- 
stand the philosophical and theological significance 
implicit in this method and did not include it. 

According to the periods in which works adopting 
the characteristic structure of certain writings of 
al-Dj&bis were composed, the content and the form 
vary subject to the influence of the contemporary 
milieu and accented by dominant trends, 

One of these writers who seems to be the most 
attracted by the Djābizian method is Ibrahim b. 
Mubammad al-BayhakI (srd-ath/oth-roth century), 
author of a sizable book of adad entitled al-Mahdsin 
ma 'l-masãwi (ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902; ed. Abu 
"I Fad! Tbráhim, Cairo 1961). Al-Bayakl is unknown. 
to the ancient Arab biographers; all that can be added 
to the material contained in the article At-BavHagTin 
EP, is that he was a moderate Sh" (Zaydl) and that 
he ascended the social scale to the point where he was 
a nadim or companion of kings. Ibn al-Rüml, who 
allows him this distinction, composed numerous 
satires (hidja?) against him (see Gérits, 74-9; Ibn 
Raml, Diwám, ed. M. Sh. Silim, Beirut n.d, 
28-9, ed. M. Kaylüni, Cairo 1924, 202-6, poem 
no, 233; R. Guest, Life and works of In Er-Rumi, 
London i944, 29, 133; S. Boustany, 5n ar-Rámi, 
sa vie et son œuvre, Beirut 1967, index). 

The subjects discussed in the K. al-Mabāsin 
mwa 'l-masãwi and the ideas which it reveals are vir- 
tually identical to those of Ibn Kutayba in the «Uygn. 
al-akhbár, with the exception of the politico-religious 
tendencies which are to be perceived in the first 
part (see Gérits, 80-3). The factor which makes 
this book unique and different from other works of 
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adab is the precise method with which the writer 
deals with his subjects and his technique of revealing 
to the reader his own feelings towards them (ibid., 
79°89). Bach chapter (bit) is divided into two oppos- 
ing sections: mahasin of , ..| masdwi of .., The con- 
trast concerns either one single object possessing 
both merits and faults (e.g. makdsin al-fakr/masdiet 
al-fabr: poverty; see the K. al-Mahdsin wa "I-masiwi, 
‘98-107, 1708, 207-307, 364-73, 386-92, 464-9, 599- 
605, Gog-r2, 619-22; ci. Géribs, 87-9), or, as is 
more common, two objects of which one is positive, 
praiseworthy and full of merit, the other negative, 
reprehensible and full of fault (makdsin al-rasat/ 
masiwi man tanadba’a, mahdsin al-shidda|masavet 
'l-djubn: the Prophet/false prophets, courage 
cowardice; see 16:34, 111-32, 518-22: Gérits, 85-7). 

‘Thus the terms mahäsin/masãwi are not limited 
to a single connotation; in the first category, they 
signify meritsffaults, good/bad examples, praise 
censure; in the second: good, positive, virtuous, 
proper, laudable, qualities and merits of that which 
is hasan (good)/bad, negative, vicious, improper, 
despicable, vices and faults of that which is gabip 
(bad). 

In his introduction (16; ef. Gériés, 91-3), which 
in general terms is nothing more than a collection 
of remarks of al-Diibiz in praise of books and of 
writing, al-Bayhall explains the motives that have 
led him to give this title to his book and thus to 
follow this method of exposition. He says: "We have. 
entitled it al-Mahdsin wa 'l-masãwi because the opti- 
mal interest of the world, from the beginning to the 
end of time, resides in the co-existence of good and 
bad, of harmful and useful, likable and detestable. 
For if only bad existed, creatures would annihilate 
one another, And, if there were nothing but good, af- 
fliction would disappear and reasoning would have 
no value...” 

‘This explanation is nothing other than the opening 
of the philosophical treatise presented by al-Diabiz 
in the K. a-Hayaudm as a reply to the accuser. 
Al-Bayhakt, although he reproduces only the first 
few lines and seems to dissociate himself from its 
theological purpose, thus proves that it is precisely 
the K. al-Hayawdn and the justification advanced for 
the debate by al-Diabiz that inspire him. His book 
represents the historic moment at which a logical 
approach, itself already appearing in a literary form 
typical of adab, became transformed into an inde- 
pendent literary genre (see Géries, 91-7, 151) 

However, as has been seen, al-Bayhakt does not 
in the majority of cases apply the Djabizian proce- 
dure which consists of praising or censuring an 
object or a subject of some kind; he distorts it when- 
ever it seems to endanger his ideological interest, 
using the terms mahasin and masdwi as a means of 
proclaiming in advance, in chapter-headings, his 
feelings and attitudes towards the subjects discussed. 

The criteria which govern his choice of subjects 
and dictate the positions that he adopts are: his 
politico-religious principles, moral principles and 
the socio-cultural and literary tendencies, already 
given definitive form by al-Djabiz and Ibn Kutayba 
in the adab of the 3rd/gth century, whose books are 
lso his primary sources (sce Gérits, 79-89). 

The author of al-Mahatin wa ‘I-maséwi supports 
his thinking and his judgments, expressed in ad- 
vance in the titles, with the aid of chosen fragments 
of adab which illustrate them: quotations in prose 
and verse, anecdotes, lengthy narratives and tradi- 
tions (mahtsin al-akhbar wa-sard%f al-athar, as he 
himself calls them). Except in the titles, which are 




















the only reflection of bis thinking, he makes no 
personal intervention in the text. 

The reader of al-Bayhaki’s book will be confronted 
with a testament of the practical philosophy of à 
srd/roth century Zaydl connoisseur of adab. It is as 
a result of the method of contrasting good with 
evil that we are able to arrive at an understanding 
of this philosophy, although, for others, who do not 
seem to have studied the work in detail, this method 
excludes the true position of the author and signi- 
fies, in their opinion, praising and censuring (thesis 
and antithesis) one single object (see A. Dayf, al- 
‘Asr al-‘abbdst al-thini, 540-7; Gérits, 90, n. 2). 

This false interpretation is doubtless based on 
the fact that in a large number of chapters, the 
opposition of the two sections is a function of the 
antonymous terms mahdsin and masáwi and not of 
the subjects under discussion, which gives the im- 
pression that this is an example of the Djabizian 
procedure of praising and censuring every thing. 

This false interpretation of the mahdsin/masawt 
contrast is not new. It appears in as early a work 
as the psetido-Diahiz's al-Mahdsin wa 'Laddad (ed. 
G. van Vioten, Leiden 1898, German tr. O. Rescher, 
ii, Über guten und schlechten Seiten der Dinge, Stutt- 
gart 1922, i. Das K. al-Mabāsin wa-l-masãwi, Con- 
Stantinople 1926; the Arabic text has been reprinted 
in Cairo in 1324/1906-7 and in Beirut in 1969). This 
author, who seems to have been well-acquainted 
al-Djabiz, is the first to imitate al-Bayhakl, going 
so far as to reproduce a substantial part of his work. 
In fact, the first part of al-Mahdsin wa 'Laddad 
is found in a-Bayhak?'s work, but in a more complete, 
exact and correct form (see introd, by van Vloten, 
pp. ix-x, xiv; cf. Gérits, 102-10, 112-15). The anon- 
ymous author reproduces none of the chapters deal- 
ing with politico-religious subjects which reflect the 
tendencies of al-Bayhakl. The modilications which he 
introduces into the plagiarised chapters and passages 
show that he has not properly understood the method 
followed by this author and that he has been seduced 
by the Diahizian procedure of bestowing praise and 
censure. 

Significantly, he has substituted for masdwi the 
term didduhu (its opposite). Thus for him the op- 
position is: mahdsin of . . /didduhu. This means that 
he systematically contrasts the sub-chapters makdsin 
of ... with their opposites, without allowing the 
reader to deduce whether he will find under the title 
didduhu censure of the same subject praised under the 
heading mahdsin (good/bad sides of the subject) or 
‘a subject antithetical to that which has been praised 
(praise of the good and of the proper/censure of the 
bad and of the improper). Thus in the example makā- 
sin al-waf@|didduhu (70-6), it is difficult to decide 
whether it is a case of: “praise of fidelity/censure 
of fidelity" or of “praise of fidelitylcensure of in- 
fidelity", a confusion which arises from the ambi- 
guity of the pronoun Aw in diddwhe. Furthermore, 
there is the fact that the book is attributed to al- 
Djabiz, with the object of creating in the reader the 
impression that he is confronted by the Diabizic 
tmethod, consisting of praising and censwing every 
notion, and that there is nothing here but a simple 
literary game. This, it seems, is the anonymous 
author's conception of this method, 

This is why care should be taken to avoid attri- 
buting to him the same intentions and the same 
motives as those of al-Bayhaki. The things that in- 
terest him, besides the method of contrasting, are 
entertaining subjects and literary texts. The desire 
to distract and to entertain is even more evident in 
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the second part of bis book, which is borrowed not 
from al-Bayhall but irom other sources (see introd, 
by van Vioten, pp. xibxiv; Gériés, 116-18). Here, 
with the exception of the last two chapters which deal 
with Persian feasts and with gifts, the subject most 
prominently discussed is that of women: women 
famous for various reasons, their beauty, exemples 
of romantic intrigues, their fidelity and their infidel- 
ity, their wiles and their relationships with men, 
etc. 

Nevertheless, the author applies the contrasting 
method in only five of the twenty-one subjects 
tackled in this part of the book, and he confines 
himself, in the others, to presenting the makasix 
(which here signifies the fine examples or beauties) 
of the subjects under discussion. 

Curiously, he uses the method of contrasting in 
three cases to present that which to him appears 
good and praiseworthy in opposition to that which 
seems evil and culpable: fidelity/infidelity of women, 
reasonable jealousy/excessive jealousy, copulation) 
impotence. Furthermore, he uses the terms mahdsin/ 
masáwi to reveal, in the title, his judgments and 
feelings regarding the subjects in question. He does 
the same in the two other cases, whose titles give 
the impression that he is conforming to the method 
which consists of attacking and defending every 
notion: mahdsin/masdii makr al-nisd? (intrigues of 
women) and mahdsin/masdwi "I-dabib (stealthy ap- 
proach of a man seeking to seduce a woman: 263-72, 
348-56). In the first case, intrigues performed for a 
reputable purpose are commended with the term 
mahdsin (good intrigues), and those of which the 
objective is vicious and reprehensible are deplored 
(wicked intrigues). It is not impossible that the 
author intended, in this way, to expose the ambiva- 
lent attitude of adab and of the Muslim ethic towards 
intrigue. However, the terms mahdsin/masdut 
cannot here be translated by praise and blame. In 
the second case, a short tale of a successful dabih 
is classed under the heading of walidsin; on the other. 
hand, attempts which end in failure are classified 
as masdwei, Thus favourable/critical judgment 
depends on the result of the adventure and not on 
the conduct itself; in other words, there is no place 
here for praise and censure of the daib. 

These two connotations of opposition characterise 
the majority of the chapters of al-Bayhaķi. Thus 
the anonymous author has brought no innovation 














to the contrasting method itself; he has however | 


varied the range of themes tackled, placing the 
accent on amusing, piquant and even erotic subjects, 
which brings his book closer to the genre of belles- 
lettres than to work of al-Bayhakt. 

The literary and entertaining aspect which 
characterises al-Mahasin wa ‘laddad, whose overall 
title is also that of the majority of its chapters, 
and the fact that it bears the name of al-Djabiz, 
serve to reinforce the impression that one is faced 
with the method of praising and censuring every 
notion, and this element has enhanced the renown 
acquired by it within this genre. 

This reputation seems to have been very wide- 
spread in the 4th/roth and sth/zzth centuries, as 
is expressed through the atiribution to al-Djihis 
of a letter (ed. Pellat, in Machrig [1956] 70-8; cf. 
Géribs, 120-5) bearing the title Fi dhamm al-“ulim 
wa-madhiha ("Censure and praise of the sciences”). 
Its author systematically applies the original Dit 
hizian method; one by one he censures and praises 
various sciences and professions with the aid of 
Phrases of was/ (description and evaluation) in 
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rhymed prose which he has drawn from books of 
adab, including those of al-Djabiz. Analysis of the 
letter shows that this author is seduced by the effects 
of style and form involved in the method and not 
by its philosophical and theological connotations, 
an attitude thoroughly typical of his age. 

The same pre-occupation comes to light soon 
after in the work of one of the most prolific of 
sth/rxth century authors, al-Tha“Mlibi. Living in a 
period where Arabic culture was shaped by rhymed 
prose and by systematic pursuit of form and vir- 
tuosity, and in a milieu whose sole concern was with 
the invention of harmonious forms and formulas 
for the expression of every thought, he found that 
the Diahizian method was the best formula for sup- 
plying the needs of the katib (scribe and functionary) 
and the adib ("gentleman") of his age in their 
professional lives and in their encounters: stereo- 
typed expressions finely-composed in prose and 
poetry, bearing on the main subjects of aab and 
expressing the two contrary views which people 
right take towards them or, more accurately, 
which aab had already taken towards them. 

To this effect, al-Tha*alibi, in his two identical 
books al-Zard"if wa 'I-lajd?if fi 'l-addád and Yawākit 
Ji ba'd al-mawäkit ft madk bull shay" wa-dhammih 
(which a certain Abmad b. *Abd al-Razzàk al- 
Maldist brought together in a single edition, pub- 
lished several times in Baghdad and Cairo; the 
Cairo edition of 1324/1906-7 is the one used here), 
tackles each of the eighty subjects that are discussed 
in a chapter divided into two: madh . . /dkamm .. 
in the first part he offers elegant quotations in 
praise of the subject, and in the second he gives those 
which censure it (for example: »adp[dham al-*akl, 
reason; of alghind, fortune, etc., 16-18; ct. Géris, 
122, 126-39). 

Thís fundamenta! pre-oceupation of the author 
excludes the anecdotes and lengthy narrations 
which characterise al-BayhakTs book and that of 
pseudo-Diabiz. For al-Tha'alibI, passing praise and 
censure on every subject is a proof of virtuosity and 
the witness to a great talent (baldégha), as well 
as evidence ot a profound knowledge of the Arabic 
literary heritage (18). It is for this reason that 
he composes several books following this method, in 
which he repeats himself, to such an extent that in 
two of them he even reproduces the same themes and. 
the same quotations, while giving to each of them 
a different title. Furthermore, he dedicates them to 
two different persons, adding, in the introduction, 
to each, the pretence that in this book he has in- 
vented material that is original and totally unprece- 
dented (2-4; cf. Gériès, 132-3). 

In addition, he reproduces a large proportion 
of the materials presented in these books in a third 
which he entitles al-Tahsim wa-l-takbit’ (mss. 
Istanbul, Raghib Pasha 1473, Fayd Allah 2133, 
edition of the text in preparation), and in which 
the opposition is presented in a new form: he praises 
that which is generally regarded as bad and passes 
censure on that which is generally regarded as good, 
apparently seeking, once again, to present a book 
which may appear new and unique in its genre. 

Tn these three books of al-Tha‘alibf, there is 
nothing to confirm the view that the author was 
acquainted with the work of al-Baybakl or of pseudo- 
Djáhiz. On the other hand, it is the direct or indirect 
influence of the Diahizian corpus that seems to be 
acting upon him, impelling him to follow the method. 
which involves praising and censuring every notion 
(sce Géries, 138-41). 
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One of the books of al-Thaʻälibi has been abridged, 
in the form of an entertainment, by a certain Shihab 
al-Din al-Ibshiri, who presents his work (unpublish- 
a single manuscript is known, preserved in 
Leiden Or. 1454) a5 the abridgement of the K. al- 
Umde fi madh al-shay? wa-déddihi; the work in- 
volved is probably the Yawdtit, of which one of the 
copies bears the name retained by al-Ibshiri (see 
Gérits, 141-2). 

The procedure, which consists of praising and cen- 
suring every thing and which has become synony- 
‘mous with the display of literary talent, is encoun- 
tered among numerous authors of ada) subsequent to 
al-Tha‘alibt, who apply it sporadically in their books. 
Thus, al-Azd! in the Hikdyat Abi '-Kasim (ed, Mez, 
Heidelberg x902, 21-6, 105-6) and al-Harlil in his 
Makámát (al-makàma al-dindriyya, 27-30 of the 
Cairo 1326/1908-9 edition). 

One of these authors, Djamal al-Din al-Watwat 
(631-718/1234-1318) seems to be the most attracted 
by al-Tha‘Alibt’s method in its two forms: praise/ 
censure on the one hand, on the other, praising that 
which is bad, censuring that which is good (see Gérits, 

145-8). He applies this method systematically 
throughout his work of adab (Ghtrar al-kkagd"is al- 
wadiha, wa-‘urar al-naki%s al-fadika, Cairo 1318/ 
1900), dealing with sixteen ethical themes: eight 
virtues (Aisa) and their opposites (naka). Each 
of the first eight chapters is subdivided into three 
parts: 1. Praise of the virtue with the aid of chosen 
texts; 2. Anecdotes, stories and poetry concerning 
individuals who are endowed with this virtue or have 
become famous for having displayed it; 3. Censure of. 
the virtue. Similarly, each chapter of nakd%is is 
subdivided into three parts: 1, Censure of the vic 
2. Anecdotes, stories and poems concerning indi 
uals who are afflicted with this vice or have become 
famous for having displayed it; 3. Praise of the vice. 

Thus, with the aid of chosen extracts, he discusses 
the major ethical themes, showing evidence of a well- 
informed acquaintance with the ambivalent atti- 
tudes expressed in adab towards the virtues and vices 
in question, an attitude due not only to Aristotelian 
thought, which characterises the Djdbizian ethic, 
but also to the contradiction of tendencies and 
concepts encountered in the bosom of Islamic 
civilisation and expressed in the writings of authors 
of adab since the time of al-Djahiz and Ibn Kutayba, 
precisely by means of this procedure consisting of 
exposing the merits and faults of the subject in 
question (see G. Lecomte, Zbn Qutayba, Damascus 
1965, 462-5; Gérihs, 65-6). 

This literary genre has no doubt attracted many 
other authors, but, at this time, their writings are 
still unknown to us. 

Bibliography ; Given in the text, 
(I, Gérsts) 

MAHAT (A., pl. makdr, mahawat, mahayat), a 
feminine noun denoting the large oryx and the 
addax antelope. Both these meanings merge in 
the expression bagar waksi, bakar al-wahsh (coll. 
bakara wahskiyya (sing.) “wild cattle” [see mAyAR]). 

The root m suggests sparkling whiteness, 
and almahă is applied to rock crystal (bülaw), 
pearl (durr, we) and any bright star (kawkab). 
‘The almost-immaculate coat of these beautiful, dosert 
antelopes certainly warrants the description al-mahd!, 
the word used to describe máriyya[munriya, layák, 
lahakllahák, kawkab. 

The oryx and the addax live in small herds which 
arc dominated by one of the males, From time 
to time they gather to migrate, and can be observed. 





























among the dunes by the Bedouin from a distance. 
They seem to have reminded them of their own 
flocks, for they call them ni*à4j al-rami "sand ewes”. 
At first sight, male and female are hardly distin- 
guishable, but they do differ slightly in height and 
in horn thickness; mahdt and the other names are 
used without gender distinction, as are the poetical 
descriptions of them like ‘ayna’, (pl. n) “with big, 
black eyes" and &kansi? "with a flat muzzle". The 
desert folk are very acute in their observations, 
and they use a more precise vocabulary to describe 
the animals at dilferent stages of their development. 
The calf at birth is babsadi or barghas, but if it is 
completely white, mári is used. As it grows and up 
to the time of its weaning (fifdm), it is called faze, 
Jarir, farkad and diawdhar. A male (bull) calf has 
the name arkh/irkà/urkht, and the adult male shat; 
in the rutting season, its restless and skittish manner 
is aptiy described as mághi "lively" and mibkráh 
“pawing the ground". The old bull, łarġab, is often 
found living alone. 

1. The oryx. In the semi-desert areas of 
Africa, Syria and Arabia, several species of oryx 
are found. Even some of the rare white oryx (Oryx 
algasel algasel) have survived on the northern edges 
of the Sahara, where it is called wahgh in Chad, 
warkjwark{iirgiyya (pl arg) in Mauretania (in the 
Egyptian Sudan, it is called abi kardà, and in Tama- 
hakk of Ahaggar, ezamjizem]texemt, pl. itemmen| 
Hisemmin and ehemjtehemt, pl. ihemmen]tihemmin) 
The last specimen in Tunisia was killed south of 
Douz in 1906, but in ancient times it was said to 
be commen in southern Morocco, the high Algerian 
plains and southern Tunisia. From murals in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, there is evidence that it was 
domesticated under the Pharaohs and used as a 
draught animal. Pliny says ... orygm appellat 
Aegyptus, which, considering how Latin was pro- 
nounced then, suggests that the name should be 
compared with Moorish rgiyya. 

In the Middle Ages, the animal was known in 
the Sahara by the name of lam, and its skin was 
used to make the famous shields (see twr] 

Now the white oryx has almost completely dis- 
appeared from the Sahara. This has been caused in 
fairly recent times by the increasing number and 
better quality of firearms in the area, and also by the 
ploughing-up of the desert by incessant motorised 
traffic, The oryx is, after all, a big, heavy creature, 
short-winded and not very fierce; it used to be that 
a good mehari camel was all that was needed to 
catch it quickly, Saharan travellers in the last 
century found great herds of oryx which, they said, 
could be numbered in hundreds, but that now seems 
an age ago. 

There are two other species in Africa, with darker 
coats and clear black stripes, the oryx gazella in 
the south-west and the beisa (perhaps derived 
from baydd? “white) oryx which includes the oryx 
beisa beisa of Abyssinia, 0.b. gallarem of Mozam- 
Dique, o.b. annectens and o.b. callotis in the south- 
east and Kilimanjaro. None of these brightly- 
marked antelopes are, however, found in Arabic- 
speaking countries, There has always been a distinct 
species in Arabia, the oryx leucoryx (formerly 
beatrix) known as the sabre-horned or Arabian oryx, 
which is found as far as the borders of Syria and 
“Irik, and which was the first species to be called 
al-mahat by the Arabs. Their tapering black horns 
are ringed, and curve back majestically like those 
of their African cousins. They are usually more than 
a metre long and are perfectly parallel, so that when 
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seen from the side the animal seems to have just 
‘one horn. That is why the oryx was thought, wrongly, 
to have connections with the unicorn, ‘but tha 
mythical animal is in fact to be connected with 
the rhinoceros [see KARKADDAN]. 

Probably no other desert wild animal, except the 
onager (ġimär al-tabsh), has been described more 
than the sabre-horned antelope by the pre-Islamic 
poets and their later imitators. The animal was not 
‘used as a principal theme in their kas@id, but as 
a background image of the hard desert life and the 
difficulties in it that the poet would have experi- 
enced himself. There are long descriptions of hunting 
for the oryx and of its death (farad), which, inci- 
dentally, show how abundant it must have been. The 
poet, wishing to emphasise the high moral qualities 
of the huntsman, by a literary device transfers these 
qualities to the brave, hunted animal. The scene it- 
self is conventional, but it reflects an idyllic picture 
of violent bunting in all its details. Sometimes 
the poet mounts a horse, and then the oryx is soon 
caught, after a terrifying chase in which as often as 
not three salukis participate, and is brought down 
at the point of a lance. Eulogies of the horse like 
this are common in Imru? al-Kays, Zuhayr b, AbI 
Sulma, ‘Alkama al-Fabl and a ntimber of others when 
they write lamentations, On other occasions, he 
will mount a she-camel, and then the story of the 
chase ends differently, for the oryx becomes the 
symbol of this matchless she-camel and it triumphs 
over all its adversaries by its speed and endurance; 
it will stop only to rip open a dog or two with its 
terrifying horns, Such poems are accordingly pane- 
gyrics, and al-Djthiz has carefully discussed this 
mechanical literary device in archaic poetry in his 
Hayawiün, ii, 20, where he says, "when the poem 
is a lamentation or exhortation, it is usual for poets 
to let the dogs kill the oryx, but in panegyrics, 
where the camel is said to be an oryx with certain 
special qualities, it is the dogs that are killed, That 
is not to say that such events are poetic fabrications, 
for oryx bulls have often killed or injured dogs, but 
it usually happens that the hunted animal is the 
victim in the end, the dogs emerge safe and well and 
their master has found his quarry." 

A more romantic picture is sometimes drawn to 
show the effect of the four seasons of the life of 
the oryx, each with its own particular difficulties, 
struggles and hardships. Such pictures represent 
the challenges the pre-Islamic Bedouin faced in their 
daily life, whether they were real or not. The bull, for. 
example, is shown as wandering far in search of 
a mate and as confronting many rivals in tests of 
his prowess; here is a picture of the marriage diffi- 
culties of an old desert dweller, who could well have 
turned to abducting young girls. Then there is the 

ionising plight of the mother who goes lowing after 
her young calf which has been devoured (masbit‘a) by 
beasts of prey. Her search is vain, and she strays 
from her herd (idjl, rabrab, swedr|siear, sirb) and 
thus puts her own life at risk. Images like this are 
used frequently by Labid b. Rabia al-‘Xmiri and by 
al-Nabigha al-Dhubyint among others. They evoke 
the cruel distress of so many mothers who have wept, 
over the loss of a son killed in a raid, or over the loss 
of a daughter snatched forcefully away by a hostile 
clan. Clearly, images like this are not devised by 
town dwellers, but they are an essential feature of 
the distant experiences of their nomadic ancestors. 
Such nostalgic reminiscences of desert life are usu- 
ally found in poetry up to the time of the Abbasid 
dynasty, and one of the last to use them in his poetry 
was Dhu 'l-Rumma, 














In the Yemen during the Himyaritic period, 
the ibex (wa'il and the oryx were game animals 
which were hunted in accordance with ancient cultic 
rites. Archaeologists have excavated many bas-reliefs 
on which they are depicted (see in the Bibl. the im- 
portant works here of M. Hófner, R. B. Sergeant and 
J. Ryckmans). Before the dawn of Islam, in the north- 
^rly regions of the peninsula theoryx had a special 
position as a sacrificial beast (Sativa) in the ritual, 
idolatrons offerings performed by the Arabs in the 
month of general truce, Radjab; the oryx was in- 
cluded with domestic cattle in the list of ragjabiy yar 
(Hayawdn, vi, $11). 

There were still about a thousand oryx in Arabia 
in 1950, but nine years later only about a hundred 
were left, in the remote regions oí the "Empty 
Quarter" (sI-Rub* al-bh4H) to the north-west of 
Aden, Seventy of these were destroyed by motorised 
safaris with automatic weapons in 1950-1. Faced with 
such a serious situation, the World Wild Life Fund 
organised a rescue mission under Major I. R. Grim- 
wood in 1962 and three animals were captured. To 
these were added one offered by the Kuwaiti ruler 
and four from King Ibn Sa*üd. These eight survivors 
formed the nucleus of a small breeding herd set up 
in a desert preservation in Phoenix, Arizona. At 
present there is just one small protected herd in a 
shayAh’s park, but apart from these animals, the 
white oryx, locally the mudayhi or abū sùla, can 
be considered an extinct species in Arabia and the 
Near East, Some of the amirs have introduced as a 
substitute in some areas the oryx-gazelle, which is 
native to Africa. 

2. The addax. In North Africa, mahdt also 
denotes the addax (Addax nasomaculatus), a cousin 
of the oryx. This animal is extremely rare, and is 
found in a narrow strip of land in the Sahara, from. 
Mauretania to the western edge of the Nile. At the 
beginning of this century, it could also be found in 
Palestine and Arabia, and it is recorded in ancient 
Syria and Mesopotamia. The main distinction 
between the addax and the oryx is the absence of any 
brownish-red markings on the neck and breast. Other 
distinguishing marks are its brown forehead, its 
white tear-pit, its reddish nose and its noticeably 
long horns (sisalsii» a, pl. saydsi). These are straight 
with a slight backward slope and a two-and-a-half 
turn spiral; they are fully annulated. Both antelopes 
enjoy the same habitat and display the same be- 
haviour, but the addax seems generally better 
adapted to its environment than the oryx. It is more. 
resistant to thirst for, like the camel, it carries a 
special sac containing an aqueous, slightly acidulous 
liquid ia its belly, and this has been the salvation 
of many a waterless hunter (Pliny refers to it in 
Nat. Hist., xi, 27); moreover, its wide, spongy hoof 
is a great help when it comes to long, sustained 
Journeys across the dunes. 

Two vernacular Arab names for the animal arc 
in wse, meh and bger el-wahsh, and perhaps echoes 
of an earlier African term, taken into Latin by 
Pliny as addax, are to be found in its Sudanese and 
Upper Egyptian names *akagi'akas, bi 'aagk, bà 
Saddas; the origin and meaning of these names is 
still uncertain. The Touareg call it amellal/tamellatl, 
pl. imellalenjtimellalin (from the verb “to be white”), 
and thus draw attention to the whiteness of its coat. 
They regard the addax as a choice game animal, 
and hunt it as soon as the herds mass together in 
the spring, Observers in the last century said that 
there could be as many as 300 animals in such gath- 
erings (sce G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, Berlin 
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1879-89, i, 551). Ibu Battàta, travelling five cen- 
turies earlier in the spring of 753/1352 from Tasa- 
rahla to Twalaten (Walata), was amazed at the abun- 
dance of the herds and by their evident fearlessness 
of man. He noted that the people of the region hunted 
the addax with dogs and shot them down with arrows. 
He added that they were very fond of the stomach 
liquid, and that they used to slake their thirst from 
their victims. For his own part, he did not find the 
meat enjoyable, saying that it was dry and taste- 
less (Rihla, ii, 190). Because it was relatively slow- 
footed, it was easy to capture, and the antelope 
offered the hunter not just venison as his prize 
but also leather and the stomach liquid. This liquid 
was said to possess many virtues, and it commanded 
a high price in the markets in large centres as far 
away as Tunis. There was also the attraction of ex- 
iracting bezoars [see pAzAwR[ known locally as bid 
el-mehå “antelopes” eggs", from the viscera. These 
biliary concentrations occur very frequently in the 
digestive systems of ruminants, and the preparation 
‘was greatly valued in the mediaeval pharmacopoeia 
for its supposed qualities as an antidote and a aphro- 
disiac. Jewish pharmacists and druggists from the 
cities of the Maghrib went about collecting them 
eagerly from the nomads and then sold them specula- 
tively to sultans and persons of high rank. The addax 
skin was, by contrast, much less valuable than that 
of the oryx; it was used only for shoe-making and 
saddlery. Of course, the trick was not unknown of 
substituting addax-leather for oryx-leather for 
making the famous impenetrable shields mentioned 
above. 

Before fire-arms and motor-cars arrived, the addax 
was hunted with dogs, and it was also caught in 
traps (the spiked-wheel trap and the crossbow trap). 
The Tibbu of Tenere would encircle a herd and 
catch beasts in nets in order to eat the succulent 
marrow from the large bones. To-day there is no 
longer any question of hunting the addax, for the 
species has been so drastically reduced. It has dis- 
appeared from the vast Western Erg, but there may 
be an occasional specimen to be found between 
Ouargla and Ghadamès, and others to the south 
of Hamada of Tinghert and to the north of Timbuctu 
and in the regions of Termit and Agadem to the 
south of Tenere and in the Nubian Desert, 

It is surprising to find that the great Arab natural- 
ists have said very little about these two important 
antelopes, mald*, Al-Djähiz makes a few remarks 
about them, but these last are only hearsay. One 
feature which he notes is that the bull is very vulner- 
able under pursuit because prolonged running 
triggers off urine retention (kudr), which can prove 
fatal. He goes on to say that the oryx likes to crunch 
colocynth (Ramzal) because its bitter taste helps 
prevent thirst, that genies may ride it at night, 
and that it will grow tame in captivity (Hayawän, 
ii, 118; vi, 23, 46, 316; vii, 187). Al-Kazwinl seems 
to have ignored them altogether, and under the 
rubric bahar al-wahsh (‘Adj@ib al-makhlikat, ii, 
203-4), he speaks only of the axis deer (Cereus axis), 
the Persian gév-i zar, with its antlers which fall off 
cach year. Al-Damlei follows him and reproduces the 
earlier remarks, but seems not to know which animal 
he is speaking about. Under the rubric ai-bakar al- 
wakshi (Hayat al-hayawan, i, 142-3), he states that 
this mame denotes all four species: maka “oryx- 
addax"; ayyil|uyyal "'cervidae"'; yahmsir "roe-deer"; 
thaylal{taytal “bubalis”. Under the heading al-maAá, 
he simply describes the ardour (skabaA) of the male 
in the rut, and then recounts word-for-word what al- 
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Kazwint had mentioned about the "particular 
virtues" ascribed to the organs of the cervidae; he 
drew particular attention to the antlers, which 
were supposed to be useful as an aphrodisiac when 
powdered (ii, 330-1). The poet Kushadiim [g.e.] 
says, in his Masdyid, 160-2, that the lowing (b4uwār 
ghamghama) of the oryx cow is very much louder 
than that of the bull and that oryx venison has 
warming qualities; it makes the blood thiek and 
black, and it should always be boiled with plenty 
of vinegar. The first Arab, he adds, who hunted 
the oryx on horseback was, according to tradition, 
Rabia b, Nizár b. Ma'add b. tAdnàn. All this in- 
formation is repeated in the writings of al-Kal- 
kashandi (Sub, ii, 44). The Mamlük Ibn Mangli 
[g.v. in Suppl.], a writec on cynegetics and a hunts- 
man himself in the Bth/14th century, give some “help- 
ful advice” (Uns al-mala^, ms. Paris D.N., Ar. 2832, 
fols. 11b, 2a) on how to bring the oryx down once 
it has been stopped: to thrust obliquely with a sabre, 
cutting at random, and immediately lifting the blade 
again in order not to wound the horse. He then re- 
commends trying to hamstring the animal: hurl a 
missile (hadkafa), one which has a head bristling with 
spikes and a long haft, between the legs of the gallop- 
ing animal. The animal shouid not be killed outright, 
for there must be a chance of strangling it ritually 
so that its meat can be eaten licitly. They may also 
be hunted with a cheetah [see Fab]. In his Djamhara 
fi *ulüm al-bayzara (ms. Escurial, Ar. 993, fol, 143a- 
b) Ibn Mangli repeats the sayings of his esteemed 
master from the preceding century, ‘Isa al-Asadi, 
that good results with cheetahs can be obtained 
only in Syria, where they are more robust and 
aggressive, 

The Touareg of the Alr believe that the addax is 
a good predator on snakes for, according to legend, 
itiscompletely immune to vipers' venom. That is why 
many natives wear a piece of addax skin as a 
talisman, and they decorate their tents with its 
horns, skin and fat, which ward off all kinds of 
reptiles (see H. Lhote, La chasse chez les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 75-87). 

Tho gleaming bright, black pupil of the oryx 
and the addax (hada al-mahá), in contrast to the 
white of the eye, was an image dear to poets. It has 
earned them the title al-n, associated with awar, 
pl. har "very white", It is in fact well-known that 
the houris (al-har al-‘in [9.v.]), the wives of the 
elect in paradise, have languorous antelopes' eyes 
set in a face with the complexion of pear) or milk. 
‘That is the mark of perfect feminine beauty as judged 
by the Arabs. The Greeks had already expressed their 
similar aesthetic delight when they gave "'great cows" 
eyes" to their goddess Hera (corresponding to Roman. 
Juno), queen of Olympus, daughter of Kronos, wife 
of Zeus ("Hox Boat). The Greek adjective could 
metaphorically apply to any beautiful woman, as 
could the Arabie mahāi/mahān. It is the opinion 
of philologists that, if the whiteness of the complexion 
is being described, the comparison suggests the 
whiteness of pearl or crystal; but if there is a des- 
cription of beautiful eyes with pupils dark as night 
set in a milky white complexion, then it is from the 
oryx and the addax that the image is borrowed 
(see LA, s.v. m-h-w). 

To conclude, after all this information, it is really 
frightening to think that the zoological term mahdt 
may soon be no more than a word in the dictionary, 
reminding us of a species which will have vanished 
from. the lands of Islam, like sa'à» "ostrich" and 
himār al-wahskh “onager”; it will have vanished 
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just because of man's insatiable, thoughtless greed. 

In astronomy, the star al-Farkad (= Phercad) 
“the oryx calf", is y Ursae minoris; this star and 
tbe associated B Ursae minoris together form al-far- 
adayn (— Elfarcadin) "the two calves", the "guard- 
ians” of the North Pole. 
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jeant, The South Arabian hunt, London 1976; 
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MAHBOB s. aL-RABIL at-“ABDI, Anu SuryAn, 

IbadI theologian and historian, originally 
from the Arabic tribe of the Band ‘Abd al-Kays, 
who lived in the 2ndj8th century and who is cited 
in the Kitab Tabokat al-mashdyith of al-Darditcl 
(d. 670/1227 [g.v.]) amongst the scholars of the fourth 
fadaka or class. His family came originally from “Irak 
(his grandfather al-Malīb al-‘Abdi was one of the 
close friends of the head of the IbàdI community 
in Basra, the famous Ab ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abt 
Karima al-Tamimi [see AL-tBAprvYA]) and he first 
lived iu *Umán. Then he settled in Basra, where he 
became a pupil of Abū ‘Ubayda. After the death of 
al-Rabi* b. Habib al-Basrl, head of the Ibagi com- 
munity in Basra after Abd ‘Ubayda, spiritual 
supremacy in the Ib4di world passed to Aba Sufyan 
Mabbüb b. al-Rabil. In effect, he acted as arbiter 
over the schism of Khalaf b. al-Samb in the Maghrib 
[see AL-KHALAFIVYA] during the reign of the Rustamid 
imam *Abd al-Wahháb b. ‘Abd al-Rabman b. 
Rustom, and wrote a risdla (or akd) to the Ibàgi 
chief ‘Abd Allah b, Yabya al-Kindl, called Talib al- 
Hakk (d. 129/747), who set up in South Arabia the 
first Ibägi imāmate and who occupied Meeca and 
Medina. Mabbüb b. al-Rabil became especially 
known as a historian, and it is to him that we owe 
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the greater part of the traditions about the oldest 
bad! skaykis. His historical work, mentioned in al- 
Barradi’s catalogue (oth/rsth century) under the 
tite of Kitdd Abt Sufyan, served as al-Dardjint's 
basis for the putting-together of the first four classes 
of his K, Tabakdt al-mashayikh, where he is cited 
several times. 

Bibliography: Dardilnt, op. cit., ed. Ibrahim 
‘Talla’, Blida 1394/1974, i, 70, 245, il, 212, 278-88, 
477-8; Shammakhi, K. al-Siyar, Cairo 1301/1883- 
4, 72, 102-5, 111, 115; Chronique d'Abou Zakeria, 
tr. E, Masqueray, Algiers 1878, 137-41; A. de C. 
Motylinski, Bibliographie du Mzab. Livres de la 
secte abadhite, in Bull. de Correspondance Africaine, 
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chronique ibddite @ad-Darfint, in RO, xi (1036), 
159-60 et passim; idem, Les Ibadites dans l'Arabie 
du Sud ci au Moyen. Age, in Folia Orientalia, i 
(1959), 5-8. (T. Lewicki) 
MAHDAWIS, a sectatian group in Indian 

Islam, the followers of Sayyid Mubammad MahdI 
(847-910/1443-1505) of Diawnpur (q.7.], near Benares, 
who declared that be was the promised Mahdt [g.o.] 
and by his preaching gained a number of adherents 
in Abmadabad [¢.v.] and other parts of Gudjarat. 
He was compelled to leave India, however, and died 
at Farah in what is now western Afghanistan, where 
he was buried. His followers credited him with the 
power of working miracles, raising the dead, healing 
the blind and the dumb, etc. For a time, they were 
allowed to profess their faith without official harass- 
ment; but in the reign of Mugaffar 11, Sultan of 
Gudjarat (17-32/1511-26) they were persecuted, 
and many of them put to death. The Mughal prince 
Awrangzib [g.] also moved against them when in 
1055/1645 he became governor of Abmadabad. In 
consequence of these persecutions, most Mahdawis 
began to practise takiyya [q.v.] and tried to pass as 
orthodox Muslims. Their exact number, therefore, 
remains today uncertain. They are found in small 
groups in some parts of Gudjarat, in Bombay, in 
the Deccan, in Uttar Pradesh and also in Sind, 
where they are known as Zikrls [see DETKRIS in 
Suppl]. They believe that Sayyid Mubammad was 
the last Imm, the promised Mahdf, and in conse- 
quence of his having come they are said by their 
religious opponents neither to repent for their sins 
nor to pray for the sculs of their dead. They observe 
certain ceremonies peculiar to themselves at mar- 
riages and funerals, and are often lax in observing the 
five canonical pillars of Islam. By their enemies they 
are styled Ghayr-Mahdls, ie. those who do not 
believe in a Mahdi still to come; but the Mahdawis 
themselves apply this designation to other Muslims, 
charging them with failure to recognise the Mahdi 
who has already appeared. 

Bibliography: Sikandar b. Mubammad, 
Mirit-i Sikandari, Bombay 1891, 136-5, English 
tr, Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi, 90-1; H. Blochmann, 
tr. of the Ain Adbari, Introd., pp. iv-v, Calcutta 
1873; Djafar Sharit, Qanoon-e-Islam, 2nd ed., 
Madras 1863, 171-2; ed. W. Crooke, Oxford 1921, 
208-9; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, ix/2, 
62-4, Bombay 1899; Baluchistan District gasetecr 
series, vii. Mahran, Kharan, Bombay 1907, 116-2 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of religion amd ethics, 
vi, 189 (Goldziher on Ghayr-Mabdi); Goldziher, 
Vorlesungen über den Islam*, Heidelberg 1925, 364. 

(T. W. Arnoro - [B. Lawrxwcx]) 
AL-MAHDI (4), “the rightly guided one" is the 
name of the restorer of religion and justice 
who, according to a widely held Muslim belief, will 
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rule before the end of the world. The present article 
will trace the history of this belief and will deal with 
the political history of Mahdist movements only in so 
far as relevant (for the Sudanese movement, see At- 
MANDIVYA). 

Origin and early development during the 
Umayyad age. The term mahdi as such does 
not occur in the Kuan; but the name is clearly 
derived from the Arabic root J-d-y commonly used in 
it in the meaning of divine guidance, As an honorific 
epithet without messianic significance, the term was 
employed from the beginning of Islam (references 
gathered by Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 267). Hassan b. 
Thäbit thus applied it to the Prophet, and Djarīr to 
Abraham. Sulaymän b. Surad referred to al-Husayn, 
after his martyrdom, as “Mahdi son of the Mahdi”, 
and al-Farazdak called al-Walid in a panegyric the 
sixth of six caliphs of ‘Abd Shams from ‘Uthman 
who were huddt mahdiyyin (Diwan al-Farazdak, ed. 
al-$awi, Cairo 1936, 88). During the Second Civil 
War, after the death of Mu‘awiya, the term came 
first to be used for an expected ruler who would 
restore Islam to its original perfection. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr claimed the caliphate as such a restorer. 
‘Though he does not seem to have been given the 
epithet al-Mahdi, his career substantially shaped 
the later image of the expected Mahdi, In Kafa, 
al-Mukhtár proclaimed Mubammad b. al-Hanatiyya 
as the Mahdi in this heightened sense. Among his 
‘opponents of the Küfan nobility who fled from him 
to Basra was Masi, son of the Companion Talha, He 
was viewed there as the expected Mahdi by many 
people who hoped that he would claim the caliphate, 
Dut he refused to engage himself in the fitna, pointing 
to the example of ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Umar in the First 
Civil War (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 120 (.], Among the Umayyad 
caliphs, Sulaymán (96-9/715*17) seems to have been. 
the first one to have encouraged the belief that he was 
the Mahal who would restore justice after oppression 
had become widespread under his predecessors. He 
is often addressed as the Mahdi in this sense in the 
panegyrics of Djarir and al-Farardak. The latter af- 
firmed specifically that the spine of the religion had 
been straightened after having become crooked and 
that all grievances (mazalim) had been removed by 
the Mahdi, meaning Sulayman (Diwiu, 638, 801), The. 
apocalyptic aspect of al-Farazdak's concept of the 
Mahdi is revealed by his statement that so many 
priests (Aass) and rabbis (ibr) had foretold the 
caliphate of the MahdI (Diedm, 3:7). Sulaymáa's 
successor, ‘Umar II, was also addressed as the Mahal 
by Diarlr and, because of his recognised piety, was 
widely regarded so in religious circles. Of the later 
Umayyad caliphs, Hisham was called the Mahdr 
by Djarir. Less emphatically, al-Farazdak speaks of 
Yazid If as a rightly-gnided one (mahdi) (Diwdn, 
544) and of his son al-Walld II as al-Mahdi (Divan, 7). 

Among the religious scholars, discussions about the 
‘Mahdi and his identity can be traced back to the time 
after the Second Civil War. These discussions 
developed in different directions in the different 
centres of learning and influenced the later beliefs. 
about the Mahdi to varying degrees. They were in 
turn influenced by some related beliefs already 
accepted and supported by hadiths attributed to the 
Prophet. Thus it had been accepted that “să [q.v] 
would descend from Heaven before the end of the 
world to rule and lead the Muslim community in 
prayer. A hadith on the authority of Djabir al-Ansárt. 
and Abii Sa‘ al- Khudri, spread in Medina probably 
in early Marwānid times, quoted the Prophet as 
stating that "at the end of my community there 
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will be a caliph who will pour out the money without 
counting it". According to another early Medinan 
hadith, on the authority of Abū Hurayra, the Prophet 
had said “The Hour will not come until a man from 
Kabțān will come forth leading the people with his 
staff", Predictions concerning this Kabtâni were 
evidently known before the rebellion of Abd al- 
Rabman b, al-Ash‘ath in 80/699, who according 
to al-Mas‘idt (Tanbih, 3r4) and Tbn Tahir al-Mak- 
disi, called himself al-Kabtáni and Nüsir al-Mu*- 
minin. 

In Medina, conservative religious opinion generally 
accepted “Umar II as the Mahdi. This acceptance was 
facilitated by the fact that ‘Umar II was descended 
through his mother from Umar I who, together with 
his son ‘Abd Allah, enjoyed the highest religious 
authority among conservative Medinan scholars. 
Statements attributed to “Umar I and ‘Abd Allah b. 
“Umar were circulated to the effect that the former 
had predicted the advent of a descendant of his who 
would fill the earth with justice. These statements 
reflect an earlier expectation that a descendant of 
‘Umar I through male lineage would become the 
restorer of justice, but they were now applied to the 
Umayyad (Ibn Sa'd, v, 243). Safld b. al-Musayyib 
(d. 93 or 94/712-13) was alleged to have identified 
‘Umar Il as the Mahdi while the latter was still 
in Medina long before his reign. A particular effort 
was made to counter Küfan claims that the Mahdi 
would be an *Alid. Thus Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was reported in Medina to have said that if there 
was to be a Mahdi he would belong to the ‘Abd 
Shams, Muhammad al-Bakir, the Imim of the 
Tmami Shi'a, was quoted as stating during the cal- 
iphate of ‘Umar I; “The Prophet belongs to us, 
aud the Mahdi belongs to the Band ‘Abd Shams. 
We do not know him to be anyone but ‘Umar b. 
*Abd al-'Aziz" (Ibn Sa, v, 245). 

In Mecca, on the other hand, TAwüs b. Kaysan (4. 
106/724-5), à respected wausli traditionist residing in 
the Yemen, was quoted expressing himself more re- 
servedly that ‘Umar II was rightly guided but not the 
Mahdi (kana makdiyy* wa-laysa bih); for in the time 
of the Mahdi, the benefactor would be outdone by the 
rewards for his good acts and the evildoer would be 
called to repent, Abi Ma‘bad Nafidh (d. 104/722-3), à 
mala of ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, quoted his master 
as asserting that the Mahdi would be a young man 
(shābb) of the Ahl al-Bayt. The report was transmitted 
by the highly respected Meccan traditionist Amr b. 
Dinar (d. 126/744). 

In Hims, Syrian loyalty to the Umayyad caliphate 
was expressed in a tradition attributed to Ka‘b al- 
Abbar neutralising the Aadigh of the Kabyant: "The 
Mahdi will be only of Kuraysh and the caliphate will 
be among them only. He will, however, have a root 
and a pedigree in the Yemen (ghayra anna lahù 
asi wa-nasad fi 'l-Yaman)”. The tradition, 
related by Shurayh b, ‘Ablda al-Himst (d. after 
108/726-7), may go back to the time of the revolt 
of Ibn al-Ash'ath. 

In Basra, Abü Kiliba (d. ca. 107/725-6), à promi- 
nent traditionist with ties to Syria, supported the 
view that "Umar II was truly the Mabdl. He was 
indirectly contradicted by Abū Nadra (d. 109/727-8) 
and Abu 'I-‘ala? al‘Amirl (4. ro8/726-7) who, 
reporting the hadith of the generous caliph in Basra, 
stated that they did not think ‘Umar IT was meant. 
Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) opposed the belief 
in a Muslim Messiah, maintaining that ‘sā was the 
Mahdi. He is also quoted as stating that he did not 
believe in a Mahdi, but if there was one it was Umar 
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I, His contemporary and rival in the religious 
leadership in Basra, Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/728) 
maintained that there would be a Mahdi of the 
Muslim community (umma) and that ‘Isa, after 
descending from heaven, would pray behind him. 
He further affirmed that the Mahdi would be more 
excellent than Aba Bakr and ‘Umar and would equal 
a prophet in rank. According to another report, he 
held that the Kabtànt was identical with the Mahdi. 
Katáda (d. 117 or 118/735-6), prominent disciple of 
al-Hasan, spread the following Padith of the Prophet: 
“There will arise a difference after the death of a 
caliph, and a man of the people of Medina will go 
forth fleeing to Mecca, Then some of the people 
of Mecca will come to him and make him rise in 
revolt against his will, and they will pledge allegiance 
to him between the ruAn and the makdm. An ex- 
pedition will be seat against him from Syria but 
will be swallowed up (yuAhsafu bikim) in the desert 
between Mecca and Medina, When the people see 
this, the righteous (add!) of Syria and the groups 
of horsemen (‘asdis) of ‘Irak will come to him 
and swear allegiance to him, Thereafter a man of 
Kuraysh will arise whose maternal uncles are of Kalb. 
He will send an expedition against them but they will 
defeat them. This will be the expedition of Kalb, and 
disappointment will be for those who will not witness 
the booty of Kalb. He will then divide the wealth and. 
act among them according to the sunna of their 
Prophet. Islam will become firmly established 
(uit bisdjirdnéh). He will remain seven (var. nine) 
years and then die, and the Muslims will pray over 
him". This hadith, whose first part is patterned upon. 
the revolt of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, may con- 
ceivably go back to ‘Abd Alléh b. al-Harith b. 
Nowhal b. al-Hárith b. *Abd al-Muttalib, who appears 
in its isndd and claimed to have heard it from Umm 
Salama, widow of the Prophet. ‘Abd Allāh b. al- 
Märit, called “Babba”, was chosen by the people 
of Basra as their governor in 64/684 after the death 
of the caliph Yazid and the flight of his governor 
*Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. But be held aloof from all 
the violent events in Basra at this time (cf. Ch. 
Pellat, Le milieu bayrien et la. formation. de Ódhis, 
Paris 1953, 268-9); hence it is in fact unlikely that 
he was responsible for this Aadigk, which aimed at 
stirring wp support for the cause of Ibn al-Zubayr. 
The latter part of ít, including the rise of an Umayyad 
whose “maternal uncles were of Kalb" and who 
would send an army of Kalbis against Ibn al-Zubayr, 
reflects the expectations at the time which were not 
fulfilled by history. The element of the swallowing 
up of a Syrian army, based on Kur'inic warnings 
of a MAasf, was incorporated from slightly earlier 
haditks spread by «Abd Alláh b. al-Zubayr himself 
and by two prominent supporters of his, ‘Abd 
Allah b, Safwan and al-Harith b. Abi Rabia al- 
Makhzümi, as war propaganda during the campaign. 
of Yazid’s army against Medina and Mecca (see 
Muslim, Salih, K.al-fitan, bab al-khasf), Though it 
does not mention the Mahdi, the Aadith of Katida 
was later generally taken to refer to him, while his 
Syrian rival became the prototype of the Sufyani 
[g.».], the traditional opponent of the MahdI. Much 
of later tradition about the career of the Mahdi and 
the Sufyint is an elaboration of the various elements 
of this hadith, 

In the late Umayyad age, Matar b, Tahmén al- 
Warrak (4. 125/743?), a Kburdsinian resident in 
Basra and senior disciple of Katáda, rejected the 
view that ‘Umar IT was the Mahdi, stating that the 
Mahdi would do something ‘Umar II had not done: 











he would refuse to accept money returned to the 
treasury by someone who, after requesting it, found 
that he had no need of it. Matar also transmitted. 
traditions attributed to Ka*b al-Abbar to the effect 
that the Mahdi was named so because he would be 
guided (yuhdá) to find copies of the original text 
of the Torah and the Gospel concealed in Antioch. 
The same Ka*b tradition seems to have been known 
also in Küfa at this time, where "Abd Allah b. 
Bishr al-Khath'ami is reported to have transmitted 
it in the following form: "The Mahdi will send (an 
army) to fight the Rom, will be given the knowledge 
(fib) of ten, and will bring forth the Ark of the 
Divine Presence (Mábüi al-sakima) from a cave in 
Antioch in which are the Torah which God sent down 
to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to 
Jesus, and he will rule among the People of the 
Torah according to their Torah and among the 
People of the Gospel accordiag to their Gospel", 
The following hadith was circulated in late Umayyad 
Basra on the authority of Abü Sa'id al-Khudri: 
“The Prophet said: There will be in my community 
‘the Mahdi, if for a short time, seven (years), other- 
wise nine. My community will then enjoy prosperity 
as they have never enjoyed. The earth will bring 
forth its fruit for them and will not hoard anything 
away from them. Money will at that time be in 
heaps, and whenever a man will get up and say ‘O 
Mahdi, give me’, he will say ‘Take’. This hadith, 
which identifies the Mahdi with the generous ruler 
predicted earlier, was spread, with variants, by 
Zayd al-‘Ammi but may in substance go back to 
his authority, the Basran Abu ‘I-Siddlk al-Nadji 
(d. 108/726-7). Another variant of it was transmitted 
by Sulaymän b. ‘Abid al-Sulamiī, a Başran contem- 
porary of Zeyd al-‘Amml. Of late Umayyad Basran 
origin is also the topos that the Mahdi would have 
an aguiline nose and a bald forehead (akna adja). 
Kiifan tradition insisted that the Mahdi would be 
‘one of the A/l al-Bayt of the Prophet or a descendant 
of ‘AIL. ‘Asim b. Bahdala (d. 127 or 128/744-6), the. 
iamous Küfan Hur'n reader, disseminated ihe 
lollowing hadih with a Küfan isndd going back to 
‘Abd Allàh b. Mas'üd: "The Prophet said: The 
world will not pass until a man of my family (ahi 
bayti) will ruie the Arabs whose name will coincide 
with my mame (yuwdfi ismuh ismi)”, The claim 
that the name of the Mahdi would agree with that 
of the Prophet was no doubt made in the time of 
al-Mukhtar’s rebellion in favour of Mubammad b, 
al-Hanafiyya, who is reported, when addressed as the 
‘Mahdi, to have referred to his privilege of bearing the 
name and Aunya of the Prophet (Ibn Sa'd, v, 68). The 
hadith of ‘Asim thus probably goes back to ‘Agim’s 
authority, Zirr b. Hubaysh, who was known for his 
pro-‘Alid sentiment. By the time of the revolt of Zayd 
b. ‘All in Kata in 120!738, the thesis of the identity 
of names was evidently already well-established there, 
since his supporters did not try to identify him with 
the Mahdi but with the Mansür (al-Tabari, ii, 1676), 
a messianic figure originating in Yemenite beliefs. In 
Kata was also spread the following hadith related by 
Tbráhim, son of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya, on the 
authority of his father on the authority of ‘All: “The 
Prophet said, "The Mahdi will be from us, the AA! al- 
Bayt. God will give him success in a single night 
(yuslihwha fi layla)’.” The descent of the Mahdi from 
the Prophet was also affirmed in the hadith: "The 
Messenger of God said, ‘Even if only a single day of 
the earth were left, God would send a man from us 
‘who will fill it with justice as it had been filled with 
oppression." Though the hadith was widely spread 
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among the traditionists only by the Küfan Fitr b. 
Khallfa (d. 153/770), it may well go back to the 
Companion Abu ‘I-Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila (4. ca. 
100/718-t9), known for his support of *AII and bis 
SHYT sympathies, who claimed to have heard it 
from ‘All. The theme of the generous ruler was taken 
wp in Küfa by ‘Atiyya b. Sa‘d b. Diunada al-Kaysi 
(d. :r1729-30 or 127/744^5), considered a Shifi, 
who related the following hadith on the authority 
of Abù Saʻid al-Khudri: "The Prophet said, ‘A man 
will come forth from my family after an interval 
of time (inda 'nkifd' min al-zaman) and tbe appear- 
ance of civil wars (fitan) whose liberality will be 
in throwing about (Aatb»**) [money]. He will be 
called al-Saftah (= the generous} 

The early ‘Abbasid age until the time of 
the canonical collections of hadith. The 
‘Abbasid revolutionary movement aroused and was 
supported by messianic expectations and the hope 
for a restorer of religion and just rule from among the. 
Ahi al-Bayt. The first ‘Abbasid caliph gave himself 
the Kafan messianic name al-Saffab in his inaugural 
Sermon in the mosque of Küfa ín 152/749. He was 
addressed as the MahdI of the Hashimis by the poet 
Sudayf (Aghanit, iv, 93). The second ‘Abbasid 
caliph, Aba Dia‘far, was also called the Mahdi by 
his court poet, AbQ Dulàma. During his reign, the 
‘Abbasid claim to the Mahdiship faced a severe 
challenge in the rising of the Hasanid Mubammad b. 
‘abd Allah in 145/762, who, having long been 
announced by the propaganda of his supporters as 
the expected Mahdl, appeared in Medina in accord- 
ance with the hadith predictions. After the suppres- 
sion of his revolt, the caliph adopted the messianic 
rame al-Mansfr and gave his son and crown prince 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh the surname al-Mahdi, 
presenting him to the public as the promised restorer. 
The latter after his accession sought to live up to 
the expectations concerning the Mahdi by releasing 
political prisoners and handing out liberal gifts, 
especially in the holy cities. 

Traditions about the Mahdi going back to this time 
reflect these developments. In support of the *Abba- 
sid revolutionary movement in Khurasin, the Shi‘ 
Yazld b. Abl Ziyad (d. 136/753-4) spread the following 
hadith in Kofa with an isndd going back to ‘Abd 
Allih b. Mas‘id: “While we were with the Messenger 
of God, there came some youths of the Band Hashim. 
When he saw them his eyes flowed with tears and 
his colour changed. We said, ʻO Messenger of God, 
we have for some time seen in your face something 
we dislike’. He said, "God has chosen for us, the 
People of the House, the hereafter over this world. 
The People of My House shall meet misfortune, 
banishment, and persecution until people will come 
from the east with black flags. They will ask for 
charity but will not be given it. Then they will 
fight and be victorious. Now they will be given what 
they had asked for, yet they will not accept it but will 
finally hand it (sc. the earth) over to a man of My 
Family. He wil fill it with justice as they had filled 
it with injustice. Whoever of you will live to witness 
that, let him go there even though it be by creeping 
on snow (habuan Sala ‘lthaldj)’.” Even though this 
tradition, known as the hadith of the flags, was rec- 
ognised by hadith experts to have been fabricated 
by Ibn Abi Ziyid, it greatly influenced the later 
expectations about the career of the Mahd! and was 
accepted by Iba Madja in his K. al-Sunan, A parallel 
version with a Basran isndd was disseminated in 
Basra by Khalid al-Hadhdha? (d. 143-2/758-60): 
“The Messenger of God said, ‘Three men, each one 
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the son of a caliph, will fight at your treasure ("inda 
Aanzikum). None of them will obtain it, Then black 
flags will arise from the Two of tbem will 
kill you [brutally] as no people has even been killed’, 
‘Then he mentioned something I do not remember. 
He added, ‘When you see him, pledge allegiance to 
him, even though it be by creeping on snow. For heis 
the Vicegerent of God, the Mahd.” 

‘The “Abbasid claim to the Mahdlship found some 
marginal support among mostly Küfan traditionists. 
The following statement ascribed to ‘Abd Allāh b, 
al-‘Abbas was spread by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi 
Ghaniyya si-Khuzà*, a Küfan originating from 
Isfahan, presumably towards the end of the caliphate 
of al-Mansür or the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mahdi: “By God, after that (namely after the twelve 
caliphs predicted in a hadith of the Prophet) there 
will be from us the Saffáb, the Mansür, and the 
Mahdi who will hanad it (sc. the caliphate) over to 
«Isä b. Maryam". Probably also a Kofan was Ibn 
Ditbir al-A‘mash, who about the same time trans- 
mitted a hadith ascribed to Abū Sa'id al-Kbudrt: 
heard the Messenger of God say, "The Ka'im is (rom 
us, from us s the Mansür, from us the Saffab, and 
from us the Mahdl. As for the Ka’im, the caliphate 
will come to him without his spilling a cupping glass 
(of blood). As lor the Mansür, no flag of his wilt 
be turned back. As for the Saffah, he will pour out 
money anà blood in abundance; and the Mahdi 
will fill it (the earth) with justice as it had been 
filled with oppression'.” Ibn Dlábir added that he 
thought the Mansür was Abü Dja'far (al-Mansür) 
and the Saffah the caliph al-Mahdi. The tradition 
was probably, however, not originally coined for 
the ‘Abbasids and may well be late Umayyad 
Küfan, going back to Ibn Djabir's authority, the 
Küfan Abu "I-Wadddk al-HamdánL A prediction 
that the Mahdi would be of the descendants of al- 
‘abbas was in the early ‘Abbasid age attributed to 
Ka'b al-Abbár by an otherwise unknown Yazid 
b. al-Walid al-Kbuzà€ and transmitted by Mubam- 
mad b. al-Walld al-Bagbdadl, a mawia of the Band 
Hashim, 

‘The predominant mood among the traditionists, 
however, turned quickly against the ‘Abbasid preten- 
sions to the Mahdiship in favour of ‘Alid hopes. 
Traditions supporting the view that the Mahdi 
would be a descendant of Mubammad and his 
daughter Fatima spread in the early ‘Abbasid age 
outside Kü/a also. In Basra, “Imran al-Kattan, a 
supporter of the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
and of hís brother Ibrahim, circulated the following 
hadith on the authority of Katida: “The Messenger 
‘of God said, "The MahdI will be from me, with a 
bald forehead and an aquiline nose. He will fill the 
earth with equity and justico as it was filled with in- 
justice and oppression and will rule seven years’. 
Similar kadiths were spread, on the authority of Abu 
"Sida al-Nagjl, by the pro-ShI Kadarl ‘Awf al 
A‘rabI (d. 146/763-4) and other Basrans. In al-Rakka, 
Ziyad b. Bayan about this time disseminated the 
hadith of the Prophet, “The Mahdi will be of my 
family from the descendants of Fatima”, 

Support for the Hasanid Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allāh is reflected in tbe addition of “and his (the 
Mahdi's) father’s name will agree with my father's 
name" to the hadith of Azim by some Küfan trans- 
mitters. Most likely in his favour the following 
tradition was circulated by Sbu'ayb b. Khélid, a 
Küfan residing in Rayy: "*AI said while looking 
at his son al-Hasan, ‘Verily, this son of mine is a 
lord as the Prophet called him, and from his spine 
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will come forth a man who will be called by the name 
‘of your Prophet. He will resemble him in character 
but will not resemble him in shape. He will fill the. 
earth with justice as it was filled with injustice" '. 

The Mahdi was, however, identified as a descen- 
dant of al-Husayn in a tradition attributed to ‘Aba 
Allah b, ‘Amr b, alAs and spread at this time by 
“Abd Allāh b. Lahl*a (d. 155/772) in Egypt: "A man. 
oi the offspring of al-Husayn will come forth from. 
the east. Even if towering mountains were to con- 
front him, he would raze them and take paths in 
them". This tradition already reflects the expectation 
‘of a second rising, after the ‘Abbasid revolt, in 
the east. This expectation was now expressed in 
predictions about an army ín white clothes with 
‘small black flags led by a man, or a client, of Tamim 
named Shu‘ayb b. Sài, coming from Khurasan 
or Rayy to prepare the way for the Mahdi. The ear- 
liest prophecies of this type seem to have origin- 
ated in ‘Irak but the bulk of them, often greatly 
elaborated, came from Egyptian and Syrian sources. 
In Egypt, ‘Abd allah b. Lahl'a fabricated numerous 
such traditions providing them with various ficti- 
tious ismáds. In Syria, similar traditions were re- 
Jated on the authority of Artat b. al-Mundhir of 
Hims (d. 162 or 163/778-80), sometimes with an 
ismád going back to Ka‘b al-Abbar. Others were 
spread by the Damascene Abü Bakr b. ADI Maryam. 
(d. 156/723). Further traditions of this type, known 
apparently in both Syria and Egypt, came from a 
transmission of Djabir (al-Dju‘f) from AbO Dja‘far 
(Mubammad al-Bakir), perhaps in book form. Since 
Djabir died in 132/750 at the latest, it is evident 
that this attribution is spurious. Some of these 
traditions describe in considerable detail the rise 
and career of the Sufyanf, his conquest and sacking 
of Küfa, his defeats at the hands of Shu'ayb, and 
the joining of the black flags from the Mashrik 
‘with the yellow flags from the Maghrib at the navel 
(surra) of Syria, ie. Damascus. The death of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd Allâh is reflected in predictions, 
contained in the accounts ascribed to Djabir and 
Artat, that the Pure Sou! (a-Nafs al-Zakiyya), 
a descendant of the Prophet, would be killed in the 
strife about Medina on the Abdjdr al-Zayt. The 
Mahdi will appear in Mecca, receive the allegiance 
of Shu'ayb, and after further fighting will defeat 
the Kalbf army and kill the Sufyani, According to 
some Syrian prophecies, he will reside in Jerusalem. 
His reign will last 24, 30, 39, or 40 years and he will 
be succeeded by caliphs of his family or by the Rah- 
fánL The Mabdi thus is not closely associated in 
these traditions with the end of the world, but some 
of them predict a second MahdI who would conquer 
Constantinople and surrender the rule to Jesus upon 
his descent from heaven. 

Despite the rapid spread of traditions about the 
coming of the MahdI, opposition to the belief in him. 
as expressed earlier by al-Hasan al-Basrl did not 
entirely disappear among the fadith scholars. The 
Yemenite Muhammad b. Khàlid al-DjanadI clad this 
opposition into a hadith of the Prophet, providing 
it with an isndd through al-Easan al-Basri to the 
Companion Anas, “Matters will only grow in hard- 
ship, the world will only increase in backward move- 
ment, and the people in greed, The Hour will rise 
only on the worst of people. There will be no Mahdi 
but Isà b. Maryarn". The haditk was given added 
prestige by the fact that alSháfid (d. 204/820) 
transmitted it from al-Djanadi. Included by Ibn 
Madja in his Sumam, it was later interpreted by 
supporters of the belief in the MahdI as meaning 
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that no-one spoke in the cradle (makd) except Jesus 
or that the MahdI would rule only in accordance with 
the instructions of Jesus since only the latter, as a 
prophet, was infallible (maim). Many hadith 
experts, among them al-Nasà'f, and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawziyya, rejected it as inauthentic. Lingering 
doubts concerning tbe Mahdi may partly account 
for the absence of any traditions about him in the 
Sahils of al-Bukhár! and Muslim. The Mahdi tradi- 
tions contained in the canonical Sunni hadith collec- 
tions of Abū Dàwūd, al-Tirmidbl, Ibn Mádj 
al-NasWI as well as the Musmad of Ibn 
were, however, numerous enough to provide a 
solid basis for the popular belief in the Mahdi. 

Later developments. Traditions about- the 
Mahdi were gathered also in the post-classical 
collections of hadith like those of al-Tabarini, al 
Hakim al-Naysabürl, and al-Baybaki. The eschat- 
ological röle cf the Mahdi became generally more 
pronounced. The view that the Mahdi would rule 
the Muslim community at the time of the descent 
of Jesus was commonly accepted doctrine now that 
he was identified with the leader of the prayer of 
ihe Muslims mentioned anonymously in earlier 
traditions who would offer to surrender his leader- 
ship to Jesus. Abu '-Hasan al-Aburi (d. 363/959] 
in his book on the merits [mandkib) of al-Sbàfis 
could claim a broad, successive transmission (tawdfur) 
of Mahdi traditions giving certainty that he would 
be of the Muslim community and that Jesus would 
pray behind him. Some of the acts which, according 
to earlier traditions, Jesus was to perform after his 
descent were now ascribed to the Mahdi, who would 
also aid him in the killing of the Dadjdjal [g.v.]. The 
Mahdi was more and more associated, too, with the 
great Muslim conquests predicted in maldhim tradi- 
tions for the final time of the world, especially those 
‘of Constantinople and Rome (Rimiyya), and was 
described as the ruler of the whole world. These 
tendencies are apparent in the traditions quoted 
by Abü Nu'aym al-Isfahári (d. 453/1066), who com- 
posed at least three different collections of kadiths 
on the Mahdi. 

‘A new dimension in the career of the Mahdi 
appeared in the K, al-Tadhhira of Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Kurtubi (d. 671/1272) who quoted some traditions 
according to which he would first appear in Massa 
in the Sis in the Extreme Maghtib and only later 
would receive a second oath of allegiance in Mecca. 
He would, moreover, gather an army of Berber 
tribes and cross the straits to al-Andalus, whose 
earlier plight and spoliation at the bands of the in- 
fidels is graphically described. The Mahdi would 
then preach in the mosque of Seville, receive the 
allegiance of all the Muslims and conquer seventy 
towns of the Rùm. Finally, he would sack the 
Church oí Gold (Aanisat al-dhalad), but as his 
followers would quarrel over the division of the staff 
‘of Moses found there, the Küm would gain the upper 
hand and pursue the Muslims as far as al-Fayyüm 
in Egypt before the final victory of the Mahdi, These 
traditions, according to one of which the MahdI was 
to appear in $99/1202-3, are of late origin. They 
probably refiect the appearance of the Mahdi Tbn 
Türnart (d. 524/1130 [g.*.]) but express the hope for 
another Mahdi to reconquer al-Andalus. Ibn Tümart 
does not mention or allude to them in his description 
of the Mahdi, Ibn Khaldén, however, describes 
some similar beliefs propagated by western Safis, 
Ton Kasi (4. 536/1141), Ibn al-ArabI (d. 638/1240), 
Jon Sabin (d. 623-4/1226-7) and his disciple Ibn 
Abi Watil, quoting a work of the latter. These Süfls, 
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according to Ibn Khaldün, predictad that the Mahd! 
would appear in the Maghrib. He further reports 
that many people until his own time expected the 
advent of Mahdi at the fortress (ribdf) of Massa and 
travelled there in the hope of meeting him and 
pledging allegiance to him. At the beginning of the 
Bth/r4th century, a man pretending to be the Mahdi 
had gained some support there, but had soon been 
killed by the chiefs of the Masmida. Belief that the 
Mahdi would arise in Morocco remained widespread 
there until modern times. 

Eastern and Egyptian tradition largely ignored 
this development. Treatises dealing specifically 
the Mahdi, assembling large numbers of tradi- 
tions from the earlier collections, were produced 
by late traditionists like Yüsuf b. Yabyà al-Makdist 
al-Sulam! al-Dimaghkl, author of a «Ad al-durar fi 
akkbr al-muntasar composed in 658/1260; al-Suyüti 
(d. gr1/x505), who in his al-C4rf al-vardi fi abhbar 
‘Mahdi used Ab Nu‘aym al-Isfaháni's “Forty 
haditis on the Mahdi" as a base, adding to it exten- 
sively from other sources; and Ibn Hadjar al-Hay- 
tami (d, 973/1565) who, besides writing two treatises 
on the Mahdi, of which al-Kawl al-mukktasar fi 
Salamdt al-Mahdt al-muntayar is extant, included 
a discussion of the subject in his anti-Sht polemic 
al-Saud%k al-mubrika, The general tendency of 
these treatises was to harmonise the divergent tra- 
ditions. A few questions still aroused controversy. 
While Abü Nu'aym al-Isfaháni bad clearly favoured 
belief that the Mahdi would be a descendant of al- 
Husayn, Iba Kayyim al-Djawziyya, followed by Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haytaml, held the traditions affirming that 
the Mahdi would be a Hasanid to be better authen: 
ticated and argued that God preferred the descen. 
dants of al-Hasan in this respect since the latter 
had voluntarily renounced the caliphate out of 
compassion for the Muslim community while al- 
Husayn had waged a war coveting ‘This argu- 
meat was refuted by ^AI al-Harawl al-Kárl (d. 
1014/1606) in his al-Mashrab al-wardi fi madhhab 
al-Mahdi, and ‘Abd al-Rabmán al-Aydartst (d, 
1192/1778), himself a descendant of al-Husayn, 
supported the view that a Husaynid would become 
the Mahdi. A theological problem arose about the 
prediction that Jesus would pray behind the Mahdi. 
Al-Taftazanl (d. 792/1390) argued in his commentary 
on the creed of al«Nasaff that, according to the 
sounder view, the Mahdi would follow Jesus in 
prayer since the latter, as a prophet, excelled him 
in religious rank. This view was rejected by Ibn 
Hadiar al-Haytamt and others with the argument 
that the initial prayer of Jesus behind the Mahdi 
Was meant to signify his subjection to the shari‘a 
of Islam, not the superiority of the Mahal. The latter 
might therefore, as some traditions indicated, later 
pray behind Jesus, On the other hand, al-Suyttf, fol- 
lowed by al-Haytami, objected to the traditions 
raising the Mahdi in rank above AbO Bakr and ‘Umar 
as in conflict with the consensus that the two caliphs 
were the most excellent of mankind after the proph- 
ets. The objection was rejected by ‘All al-Kart and 
Muhammad b. *Abd al-Rasül al-Barazandji in his 
ai-Ighá*a fi aghrál al-sd*a (finished in 1076/1665-6) 
with the argument that tbe consensus in this matter. 
did not extend to the future. Influenced by Sufi 
ideas, they maintained that the Mahdi, being in- 
fallible (ma‘sim) in his judgement, would excel 
the two caliphs. 

A Saff doctrine on the Mabdl had been expounded 
by Ibn al-Arabi in chapter 366 of his al-Futiihat al- 
Makkiyys. He described the expected Mabdl, a 

















descendant of al-Hasan, as the Seal of the Saints 
(khatm aleawsiy@), just as Mubammad bad been 
the Seal of the Prophets. The Mahdi would impose 
the law of Islam with the sword and jesus would 
be one of his wasirs. He would be infallible in his 
idjtihdd without relying on legal analogy (biyas), 
and the fubahd? of the schools would be his oppo- 
ments while the Süff saints would be his natural 
supporters. These views were further elaborated 
in the Süfi circles dependent on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
thought, A different SüfI doctcine, refuted at length 
by ‘AI! al-Karl, was that of the Indian Shaykh 
‘Abd Allih al-Hindt Makhdim al-Mulk (see Samp 
ALLAH SULTAMPOR! in Suppl.J, who taught that both 
the Mahd! and Jesus would apply the legal doctrine 
of Abū Hanifa. This view was still propagated by a 
Hanaff shaykh in Medina in the time of al-Barazandil, 
who succeeded in discrediting him. AIT al-Karl also 
censured the doctrine of the Mahdiyya who believed 
that their former skay&h, who had died in Khurisin, 
had been the Mahdi and considered all Muslims 
denying this claim as infidels [see wAupAwIVYA]. 

in spite of the support of the belief in the Mabat 
by some prominent traditionists and Süfls, it never 
became an essential part of Suma! religious doctrine, 
Sunni creeds mention it but rarely. Many famous 
scholars like al-Ghazail avoided discussing the sub- 
ject. This attitude was often probably less motivated 
by doubts concerning the truth of the belief than by 
fear of encouraging politically disruptive movements 
in the Muslim community, Open criticism of the 
belief like that of Ibn Khaldün who, in his Mwkaddi- 
ma, undertook to refute the authenticity of all 
hadiks concerning the Mahdl, was exceptional. 

Shi*i doctrine. Among the Shi'a, especially the 
more radical groups, longing for a restorer of justice 
and religion has usually been most intense. Belief in 
the coming of the Mahdi of the Family of the Prophet 
became a central aspect of the faith in radical 
Shi'ism in contrast to Sunnísm. Distinctively ShFT 
was also the common belief in a temporary absence 
or occultation (ghayba) of the Mahdt and his eventual 
return in glory. As various members of the Akl al- 
Bayt were identified as the MahdI but failed to 
fulfill the expectations about him in their lifetime, 
their followers transferred their hopes to a second 
coming. The pattern was already set in regard to 
Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya, whose death was 
denied by the Kaysaniyya (4.7. They believed that 
he was hidden in the mountains of Radwa and would 
return to rule the world. Similar beliefs arose around 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya’s son Abo Hashim 
(d. 98/716), the Dja‘farid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya 
(d. ca. 130/748), Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nats al- 
Zakiyya (d. 145/762), Dia*far al-Sádik (d. 148/765) 
and numerous other ‘Alids during the next centuries. 
‘The Shit Mahal was commonly given the epithet 
al-K@im, the first one perhaps Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya in his occultation. It has been suggested 
that the term may be connected with the epithet 
Atm found in Aramaic Samaritan texts and trans- 
lated into Greek as taviig (see G, Widengren, Mu- 
hammad the Apostle of God and his ascension, Uppsala 
1955, 79; P. Crona and M. Cook, Hagarism, Cam- 
bridge 1977, 165). In Samaritan and gnostic usage, 
the term appears to have the meaning of "the living 
one". Whatever the origin of the Arabic term, it is 
clear that in SHIT usage it came to be understood 
as the one who will rise and rule (see xA"D« AL 
MUHAMMAD], It was in common use before the end 
of the Umayyad age and largely replaced the term 
Mahdi in Imár tradition. 
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Doctrine on the ghayba of the Mahal was greatly 
developed after the death of the seventh Imam Misi 
al-Kazim (183/799) among the Wakifa [y.v.], who con- 
sidered him the last Imdm and expected his return as 
the Mahdl. While most of them believed that he had 
not died and was alive hiding, others held that he had 
died and would rise from death. They rclied on state- 
ments attributed to Imam Dja‘far to the effect that 
the Mahdi was called the Kaim because he would 
rise (yabiim) after having died. A book on the ghayba 
was written by one of the founders of the Wakifa 
in Kafa, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. AbI Hamza al-Bat@inl, 
Other books on the ghayba are known io have been 
written by the Kifan Wakifls ‘Abd Allah b. Diabala 
(d. 210/834), “Ali b. "Umar akA'radj, ‘AI! b. al- 
Hasan al-Tatarl (d. 263/876-7), and al-Hasan b. 
Mubammad b. Sama‘a (d._263/876-7). A Wakifl 
was perhaps also Ibrahim b. Salib al-Anmāț! (Kūfan, 
first half of the 3rd/oth century), author of a K., al- 
Ghayba. Books on the ghayba were, however, in 
the same period also composed by some Imáml 
scholars who believed in the continuation of the 
imámate after Müsi, like al-‘Abbis al-Nashirl 
(d. 2:9 or 220/834-5) and the Küfan Fatbi ‘AN b. 
al-Hasan b. Faddál. 

The doctrine of the ghayba was thus well-docu- 
mented by traditions of the /máms before the occul- 
tation of the Twelfth Imm whom the majority of 
the Imamiyya came to consider as the Mahdi after 
the death of the eleventh, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-‘Askarl, 
in 260/874. Such earlier traditions could now be 
used and adapted to support the doctrine of the 
Mahdiship of the Twelfth Imam, Of Wàkiff origin 
was, for instance, the tradition attributed to Lmdm 
Mubammad al-Bakir and transmitted by al-Hasan 
, *All b. Abl Hamza and now applied to the Twelfth 
Imam: “In the Lord of this Order (sáhib hddhd al- 
amr) there will be a precedent (sunna) from Moses, 
a precedent from Jesus, a precedent from Joseph, 
and a precedent from Muhammad. As for thè prece- 
dent from Moses, he will be afraid and watchful 
(WiaPif yatarabhab) ; as for Jesus, it will be said about 
him what was said about Jesus; as for Joseph, im- 
prisonment and concealment (al-sidin wa 'l-ghayba); 
as for Mubammad, his rising with the sword, following 
his conduct and explaining his traditions..." The 
tradition clearly refers to the imprisonment of Misi 
al-Kagim and to the false claim that he had been 
killed by his enemies. Also cf Wakiff origin were 
traditions attributed to mm Dja*tar about the two 
occultations (ghaybaidn) of the Mahdi like the 
following: "The Master of this Order will have two 
occultations. One vill be longer so that it will even 
be said, ‘He has died’; and some will say, ‘He has 
been killed’. No one but a few of his followers will 
remain loyal to him. None of his sons nor anyone 
else will have knowledge of his place except the client 
in charge of his affairs”. The two absences referred 
to the two arrests of Jmām Mūsā who had been 
briefly imprisoned under the caliph al-Mahdi before 
his final imprisonment by Hürün al-Rashid from 
which he did not return. Such traditions were now 
interpreted as referring to the Lesser and the Greater. 
gphoyba [pu] of the Twelfth Imm. Twelver Shi 
doctrine on the Kaim-Mahdi and on his Occulte- 
tion, based on traditions attributed to the Imdms, 
was authoritatively elaborated by Muhammad b. 
Ibráhtm al-Nu*máni (middle of the 4th/zoth century) 
in his K. al-Ghayba, by Tha Bábüya (d. 381/991) in 
his Ikmál ai-din, and by Shaykh al-Tasi (d. 460/1068) 
in his K. al-Ghayba. 

Imm traditions about the career of the Mahdi 

















after his advent largely reflect Sunni traditions, He 
will be the lord of the sword and rule the world. 
Jesus will pray behind him after his descent trom 
heaven. This did not raise a theological problem as 
in Sunnism, since the Mahdi, like all other /máms, 
according to prevalent Imam! doctrine, excels all 
prophets except Mubammad in religious rank, 
Specifically Shi* is the expectation that the Mahdl 
will force all Muslims to accept the Sb! belief. Imam 
Dia'far is quoted as stating: ‘When the Ka’im of 
us rises, he will offer the faith to every opponent 
(Le. of *AII, násit). Either he will enter in it truly, 
or he will cut his neck or force him to pay the djizya 
as the non-Muslims (ah! al-dhimma) pay it now. He 
will gird himself with a travel bag and expel them 
from the towns to the countryside (sawdd)”. The 

Kaim will also enforce the law as laid down by the 
Imáms, and accordingly prevent Muslims from re- 
pudiating their wives except by the faldk al-sunna. 
‘The Mahdi thus was expected to restore the shari‘a 
of Islam integrally, and this has always been orthodox 
Imám! doctrine. More radical doctrine was propa- 
gated by the Karámita [see KARMATI], who held 
that the Mahdi would abrogate the sharia and 
bring a new message, According to al-Nawbalhtt 
(Firah al-shi'a, ed. H, Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 62), they 
terpreted a statement ascribed to Imam Dia‘far, 
“If our Ka?im were to rise you would learn the 
urn anew", in that sense. Similar ideas appear 
to be expressed in another statement ascribed to 
Imám Diaar, "When our K@im rises, he will 
bring a different order than what was before (dj@a 
biamri^ phayri "Hladki hava)", 

Countering Sunni criticism, Imämi apologetics en- 
deavoured to prove that the description of the Mahdi 
contained ia Sunni hadiths applied to the Twelfth 
Imm and that the longevity of the Mahd implied in 
the doctrine of the gkayba was not unreasonable in 
view of revealed data about Khidr, Jesus, and the 
Dagjdjal, and secular reports about long-lived men 
(mu‘ammarin). Such apologetics gained considerable 
momentum in the middle of the 7th/13th century 
when several Sunni scholars supported the [mami 
belief that the Twelfth Imam was the Expected 
Mahdi. In 648/1250-1 the Syrian Shafi traditionist 
Mubammad b. Yüsuf al-Gandji al-Kurogbi, later 
(638/1260) murdered in Damascus for co-operation 
with the Mongol conquerors, composed a X. al-Bayän 
[i akhbür sáhib aLsamám in which he proved the 
Mahdiship of the Twelfth /mám relying solely on. 
Sunni traditions. In 6so[252 Kamal al-Din Mu- 
bammad b. Talba al-Adawi al-Nislblnl, a Shilid 
scholar and former vizier of the Artulid al-Malik 
al-Saʻid of Mardin, completed in Aleppo his Mafálib. 
al-si'ül ft mandkib dl al-rasdl in which he supported. 
the imámate of the Twelve Zmáms and answered 
Sunn! objections to the belief that the Twelfth 
Imam was the Mahdi, The Sibi Ibn al-Diawzl, 
shortly before his death in 654/1256 in Damascus, 
wrote his Tadkhirat khowdss al-umma bi-dhikr khasdPig. 
al-@imma assembling reports from Sunni sources 
about the virtues of ‘All and his descendants, 
especially the Twelve Jmdms, and at the end affirmed 
that the Twelfth Jmam was the Lord of the Time, 
the Expected Kim and Mahdl. In support, he 
quoted the following hadith, terming it well-known 
(mashħär), "The Messenger of God said, 'At the end 
of time, a man of my descendants will come forth 
whose name is like my name and whose kenya is 
like my Awnya. He will fill the earth with justice 
as it was filled with injustice. That is the Mahdi" 
He thus avoided one of the major Sunn objections 
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to the Mahdlship of the Twelfth mm, Mubammad 
b. al-Hasan, viz, that the hadith of ‘Asim in its 
expanded form stipulated the identity of the father's 
name of the Mahdi with that of the Prophet's father. 
Al-Gandif, on the other hand, quoted the testimony 
of al-Aburi that this stipulation had been added to 
the hadith by the Kiifan transmitter Za?ida (d. 160-1/ 
777-8). A problem arose also about the Sunni hadith, 
related by Ibn Hanbal and others, "The Prophet 
said, 'A community will not perish among whom I 
am the first, Jesus is the last, and the Mahdi is in 
the middle (/f wasafih)'". This implied that Jesus 
‘would remain after the Mahdi and there would be no 
Imm before the end of the world, as against a 
cardinal Imáml dogma. AlGangjl therefore inter- 
preted the Hadith as meaning that Jesus should be 
the last caller (da) inviting mankind to accept 
Islam but would not survive the Mahdi, 

Testimony in support of the Mahdiship of the 
Twelfth Imm by these Sunni authors, as also of 
later ones like the MalikI scholar Ibn al-Sabbügh 
al-Isfahust al-Makki (d. 855/r451), a Maghribi 
resident in Mecca, and, more recently, the Hanafi 
Nakshband! Shaykh Sulayman b. Ibrahim al- 
Kundüzi al-Balkh! (d. 1294/1877 in Istanbul), was 
regularly noted by Imam! apologists. The works of 
al-Gangji and Kamil al-Din Ibn Talba were exten- 
sively quoted already by CAII b. (si al-Irbill (d. 
692/1193) in his Kashf al-ghumma fi ma‘rifat al- 
aimma, which in turn won positive comment from 
Sunni authors because of its extensive reliance 
on Sunal sources, Further support for the Mahdi- 
ship of the Twelfth Zmám came from Şùfi circles, 
Already Aba Bakr al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066) had 
noted that some Sift gnostics (djamd‘a min aki al- 
Aagkf) agreed with the Imáml doctrine about the 
identity of the Mahdi and his ghayda. The Persian 
Soft Sadr al-Din Ibrahim al-Hammiyi (late 7th/r3th 
century) supported Imami doctrine on the Mahdi in 
his FarDidal-simjayn. The Egyptian Sail al-Sha‘rant, 
while generally showing no sympathy for ShFism, 
affirmed in his al-Yawdhtt wa ‘Iedjawdhir (written 
in 956/1551) that the Mahdi was a son of Imm al- 
Hasan al-fAskarl born in the year 255/869 and would 
remain alive until his meeting with Jesus. His 
advent could be expected after the year 1030/1621. 
He based his assertion on the testimony of the 
Saft Shaykh Hasan al-‘Iraig, who claimed to have 
met the Mahdi, and on a spurious quotation from 
Ton alArabi's al-Futühit al-Makkiyya identifying 
the Expected Mabdi with the Twelfth Imam. This 
quotation of Ibn al-‘Arabl was noted and accepted 
by both Imam and Sunnl scholars. The Egyptian 
Shaykh al-Sabban (, 1206/1792), in his Is‘af al- 
rüzkibtn ft strat al-Mustajd wa-fadd"il aM baytih al- 
fakirin, censured Ibn al-‘Arabl for supporting such 
a view against the clear evidence of the traditions 
accepted by Sunnl scholars. Al-Sabbàn was in turn 
taken to task for criticising Ibn al-‘Arabl by Hasan, 
al-‘Idwi al-Hamzawi [¢.v. in Suppl], who in his 
Maskdrik al-anwar (first published in 1275/1858-9) 
maintained that the $0ff gnosties were the most 
truthful interpreters of the prophetic tradition, In 
order to blunt the ShI‘l implications of al-Shatrint's 
statement, al-Idwi quoted it, adding a thousand 
years to the birthdate of the Mahdi and suppressing 
both the date for his advent and Shaykh Hasan 
al-‘[rald’s claim to have met him. The Mahdi thus 
was born in 1255/1839 and was merely a descendant 
of the eleventh Imam, not the Twelfth Imám of the 
Shi'a. Al-Idwi's false quotation of al-Sha‘rin! was 
copied by the Egyptian Shaykh al-Shablangjf in his 








Naw al-absar fi mandkib al-nabi al-mubhtéy composed 
in 2290/1873. 

in pre-Fátimid Ismi"llism, the terms Mahdi and 
Keim were both used, as in Im4m! Shfism, for the 
expected messianic Imim. After the rise of the 
Fatimids, some of the predictions concerning the 
Mahdl were held to have been realised by the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mahdi, the founder of the dynasty, while 
others would be fulfilled by his successors. This 
theory was elaborated by the KAdi al-Nu‘min 
(d. 363/974) in his K. Shark al-abkbar where he quoted 
numerous traditions about the Mahdl from Sunni, 
Imáml, and Zaydi sources and applied them to al- 
Mahdi and his successors, partially by interpreting 
them figuratively (see W. Ivanov, Ismaili tradition 
concerning the rise of the Fatimids, London 1942, 
97-122, Ar. texts, 1-31). The name al-Mahdi was 
henceforth reserved to the first Fatimid caliph, 
while the eschatological Imdm and Seventh Apostle 
still expected for the future was only called the 
KP im, 

Among the Zaydls, whose doctrine did not raise 
the nature of the Imárs to a superhuman level, Mah- 
dl expectations have generally been weak or mar- 
ginal, The heresiographer Abü ‘si al-Warrik 
reported that some ZaydI groups (Djiridiyya) 
expected the return of Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Mubammad b. al-Kasim Sabib 
al-Tálikán (d. 219/834), or Yabyá b. (Umar, who led 
a popular revolt ín Küfa in 256/864. Their views 
have, however, left no trace in Zaydi tradition. A 
more serious Mahdistic movement arose in the 
Yaman around the Zaydi Tmäm al-Husayn b, al- 
Kasim al-Iyant (got-4/t010-13), who claimed to 
be the Expected Mahdl. His death was denied by his. 
family and followers, known as the Eusayniyya, and 
his successors did not claim the title of Imdm in ex- 
pectation of his return, The sect of the Husayniyya, 
opposed by the majority of the Zaydls, survived until 
the &thirsth century. It is characteristic for the in- 
significance of Mahdi expectations among the Zaydls. 
that the Sayyid Hamfdin (7th/r3th century), re- 
Presenting Zaydl orthodoxy, could recognise al- 
Husayn b. al-Kasim as the Mahdi, who had appeared 
at the time predicted by the Prophet, while censuring 
those of his supporters who raised his rank above 
that of the ZaydI Imáris before him and refused to. 
recognise those after him (see W. Madelung, Der 
Tmam al-Qasim ibn Ibrāhim, Berlin 1965, 198-201). 
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AL-MAHDI, Anō ĉano ALLA MutAMMAD, the 
third “Abbāsid caliph. 

The son of the caliph al-Mansur, he was born, 
probably in 126 or x27/743-5 in Idhadj in Khüzistin 
when his father was involved in the ill-fated rebel- 
lion of ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘dwiya (g.0.] against the Um- 
ayyads in that area. As soon as he was of age, his 
father began to train him in political affairs, In 
141/758-9 he was sent to Rayy as governor of Khura- 
sin. He did not settle in Marw himself or take an ac- 
tive part in the campaigns against the various rebels 
in the area, but remained in Rayy acting as an inter- 
mediary between the Khurāsāni supporters of the 
régime and the caliph in ‘Irak. This role enabled him 
to build up a substantial following among the Khura- 
sānis, who were to be his main supporters in his 
struggle to secure the succession to the caliphate. 
In 144/762 he visited ‘Irak briefly to marry bis 
first cousin Rayta, daughter of the first ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Saffab, before returning to Khurásán, where 
‘he remained until 151/768. He had his own court in 
Rayy, and a new administrative quarter was added to 
the city during the period of his residence. 

ALSaffib had laid down that al-Mansür should 
be succeeded as caliph by his nephew ‘Isa b. Misi, 
but after his accession al-Mansür worked to secure 
a position for al-Mahdi; in 141/758-9 he was made 
‘Isa’s heir, while in 147/764 pressure from the caliph, 
and from the Khurasini soldiers stationed in "Iri, 
forced “sā to resign his position and accept al-Mahdi 
as heir-apparent. 




















On the death of al-Mansür, on the Pilgrimage of 
158/October 775, al-Mahdi, who was already in Bagh- 

iad, succeeded to the throne without opposition. 
AI-Mahdr's policies were in many ways a continuation 
of his father’s, and like al-Mansar he continued to 
rely on the Khurásáni army and members of the ‘Ab- 
basid family as the main supporters of the régime. He 
seems to have emphasised more strongly than his two. 
predecessors the religious nature of his office and 
the role of the caliph as the champion of Islam. His 
regnal title of al-Mahdi, a title previously adopted 
by ‘Alid pretenders to the caliphate, was an indica- 
tion of this. He also showed his concern for religion 
by the enlargement of mosques, at Mecca and Basra 
and the Aksa in Jerusalem, hy improving the water 
supply on the Pilgrimage route from “Irak to the 
Hidjz and by organising expeditions against the 
Byzantines. The concern for the Aadjdj and the 
diihàd was part of a policy to establish the caliph as 
leader of the Muslim community as a whole, He also 
sought to maintain the purity of the religion by 
vigorous suppression of the indies [7.v.], dualist or 
gnostic heretics, some of whom were executed. 

He attempted to heal the rift which had developed 
in the family of the Prophet between the Abbasids 
and the ‘Alids and which had led to the rebellion 
of Muhammad “the Pure Soul” in 145/762. He in- 
vited members of the ©Alid family to court and grant- 
ed them pensions, as well as trying to reconcile their 
traditional supporters among the people of Medina 
by recruiting a guard of Ansar and by the distribu- 
tion of largesse, In the main, this policy seems to 
have been successful and there were no large-scale 
*Alid disturbances during the reign. 

Al-Mahdi’s main adviser in his relations with the 
*Alid was the wasir Yatkab b. Dawad, who had made 
contacts with members of the family in prison and 
who in 160/777 placed his services at the disposal 
of the caliph. Yatkib succeeded in reconciling with 
the caliph some prominent ‘Alid dissidents, and in 
doing so acquired enormous power, supervising al- 
most the entire administration and most government 
appointments, He failed however, to win over the 
most active and militant ‘Alid, ‘Isi b. Zayd, who 
continued in hiding as a focus for opposition and 
this failure, coupled with resentment felt by many 
others at court against his influence, led to his fall 
and imprisonment in 166/782-3. 

The power attained by Ya‘kGb points to the 
general increase in power of the burcaucracy and the 
secretaries (Autta, sing. Adtb [q]) during the 
reign of al-Mahdi. Until this time, the Autiáb had 
acted as individual secretaries to rulers but now, 
under the leadership of the Barmakid [see At-bARÀ- 
mixa] family, they came to form an important pres- 
sure group at court. From 161/7778, Yahya by 
‘Khalid al-Barmakt became tutor and adviser to the 
young prince Hartn, later the caliph al-Rashid, 
thus becoming one of the most influential figures 
at court. The rise of the kuttdà at this time provoked. 
a reaction among the leaders of the Khurásánl army, 
who felt that their position was being threatened, 
and the caliph was warned that he was in danger 
of losing the support of his army by his great-uncle 
‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All. The tension between the 
bureaucrats and the military which oripinated at 
this time was to be a continuing feature of “Abbasid 
politics. 

AlMahdi's reign was in the main a period of 
peace and prosperity. There were disturbances in 
Khorásán, notably the prolonged rebellion of al- 
Mulanna‘ {¢..] between about 159/775-6 and 163/780, 
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which was only suppressed by considerable military 
effort. Elsewhere, Muslim armies expanded the in- 
fluence of the caliphate; on the eastern frontiers 
of Khurasan, Farghana (q.v.] was attacked, and al- 
Ya'kübl gives a somewhat fancifül list of eastern 
monarchs who are said to have acknowledged the 
caliph's authority, including the Kings of Tibet 
and China. Thero was also a maritime expedition 
against the unbelievers in Sind. As usual, however, 
the main military effort was concentrated on the 
Byzantine frontier. In r62/778-9 the Byzantines 
destroyed the Muslim outpost of al-Hadath [q.v.], and 
the caliph responded by sending his son Hàrün on 
two expeditions in 163/780 and 165/782, which raided 
the empire without making any lasting territorial 





gains. 
Al-Mahdi designated as his heirs two of his sons 
by his favourite wife al-Khayzurán [p], Müsá, 
who took the title of al-Hádl, and Haran, who took 
the title of al-Rashid. Both these were given re- 
sponsibilities in their father’s lifetime, MOsa in 
Baghdad, where he developed close links with the 
‘Khurasinl soldiery, and Harin in Syria and the 
Byzantine frontier’ regions. The arrangement was 
that Masi should succeed and be followed by his 
brother Haran, but there were indications that the 
caliph, persuaded by al-Khayzurin, was about to 
change these dispositions at the time of his death, 
Nothing had been done, however, when he died on 
22 Muharram r69/4 August 785 at Masabaghin, 
probably as the result of a hunting accident. 
Bibliography: Tabari, ili, 451-544; Yakabi, 
li, 472-87; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta?rikk, ed. “Umari, 
435-45; Mastadl, Murtidg, vi, 224-60 = §§ 2435-68 
Diahshiyari, WwzarP, ed. ak-SakkP, 141-66; 
Tsfahani, Makati! al-Tatibiyyin, ed. Sake, 401-28, 
Aghdni, Tables; F. Omar, The ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
Baghdad 1969, index; J. Lassner, The shaping of 
“Abbäsid rule, Princeton 1980; H. Kennedy, The 
carly ‘Abbàsid caliphate, London 1981; D. Sour- 
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califfato di al-Mahdi, in Orientalia, xiv (1945), 
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al-Mahdi, in Orientalia, xv (1946), 155-79; F. 
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AL-MAHDI [See tnx TOMART; ALAAMDIYYA). 
ALMAHDI, MUWAMNAD B. ISHAM 3. “ABD AL- 
DJABBĀR B. "ABD AL-RAHMAN AL-NASIR, ARU "L- 
Watt, eleventh Umayyad caliph of Spain. 
He held power on two occasious, first as successor 
to Hishàm II al-Mwayyad [q.n], and again in 
Sulayman b. Hakam al-Mustadn's [gs.] place in 
the period of general rebellion which at the end of 
the 4th-beginning ofthe sth/1ith century immedi- 
ately preceded the establishment throughout Muslim 
Spain of petty independent rulers, thc Mulik al- 
Tawaif (. 
The third of the ‘Amirid Addjibs, ‘Abd al-Rabnun 
b. al-Maasür, surnamed Sanchol, from the moment 
he succeeded his brother ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaftar, 
abandoned himself to all sorts of excesses and was 
able to take advantage of the weakness of the titu- 
lar caliph, Hisham TI al-Mwayyad, to get himself 
designated heir-apparent. This decision at once 
aroused the indignation of various members of the 
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caliph's family, thus excluded from the throne; they 
arranged that one of their number, Muhammad b. 
‘Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, a great-grandson of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman IIT al-Nasir, who had many followers 
among the mob of Cordova, should head a rebellion. 
Advantage was taken of an expedition, which ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Sancho! was to lead in person against the 
Christians of Galicia, to raise the standard of re- 
bellion. On 1$ Diumida II 399/rs February roo9, 
Mubammad b. Hishám attacked the palace of Cor- 
dova, where the caliph Highim was with a small 
number of followers who had remained faithful to 
him. He captured the palace and at once took steps 
to make Hishim sign his abdication and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The whole population of Cordova 
was in arms and plundered the ‘Amirid town of 
al-Madina al-Zahira (¢.0.]. All the treasure aceumu- 
lated there, including à vast sum in money, was 
seized and brought to the new caliph who, to destroy 
‘Amirid power for ever, demolished completely and 
set fire to the town which the great Addjid al-Mansir 
had built only a few years before. At the same time, 
Muhammad b. Hisham, who had adopted the hono- 
tific lakab of al-Mabdi, took steps to meet the 
counter-attack expected from ‘Abd al-Rabmáa 
Sanchol. Warned of what had happened in Cordova 
and of the destruction of al-Madina al-Zàhira, 
the Addjib, full of anxiety, pitched his camp at 
Calatrava (Kalfat Rabab [¢.v.]) and endeavoured 
to secure the fidelity of his troops, who were mainly 
Berbers. He was soon forced to witness their detection 
and went to Cordova in the hope of finding new 
partisans there. But on the way back he was cap- 
tured by emissaries of al-Mahdi in a monastery of 
the Sierra Morena and executed at the end of Dju- 
mäda II 399/1 March r009. His body was crucified 
in Cordova. 

Muhammad al-Mahdi, once the power was in his 
hands, soon alienated the principal Berber chiefs 
of his army as well as his relatives of the Umay- 
yad house, A rebellion against him was planned by 
his adversaries, The Berbers put at their head an 
Umayyad pretender, Hishtim b. Sulayman b. al 
whom they proclaimed caliph with the title al- 
Rashid, and laid siege to Cordova. Al-Mahdi made 
a sortie, routed them and the pretender was killed. 
‘The Berbers then chose a new Umayyad prince, 
Sulayman b. al-Hakam, and at the same time appeal- 
ed for assistance to Sancho Garcez and his Castilians. 
In spite of all the efforts of al-Mahdi, the blockade 
of Cordova became more and more strict, He then 
tried to put on the throne the caliph Hishám II b. 
al-Mwayyad whom he had himself deposed and then 
given out as dead, but this was in vain. On r6 Rabi* 
1 4o0/2 November 1009 the palace of the caliph 
was in the hands of the besiegers. Al-MahdT's only 
hope was to hide himself. The pretender of the 
Berbers, Sulayman, received the oath of alligiance 
at Cordova and assumed the honorific title of al- 
Mustafin bi'lläh, 

In the following month, al-Mahdi was able to 
leave Cordova secretly and seek refuge in Toledo, 
where he was well received by the inhabitants. He 
then sought and obtained an alliance with the Cata- 
lans (Ifrandj) who marched with him on Cordova in 
Shawwal 400/May-June 1910. The town was taken 
and the second reign of al-Mahdi began with a 
bloody persecution of all the Berbers in Cordova, 
To avenge the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen 
in the capital, the Berbers in the army of Sulaymin 
alMusta‘in returned to besiege the city, Al-Mabdl, 
betrayed by his retainers, was slain during the siege 
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in the palace in Cordova by some ‘Amirid slaves on 

8 Dhu "-Hididia 400/23 July roro. His first reign 

bad lasted nine months, the second less than two. 
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MAHDI ‘ALI KHAN, the most outstanding 
vizier of the later Nawwibs of Awadh. 

He started his career from the early reign of 
Nawwab Sa‘ddat ‘All Khin (1798-1814) as a chakla- 
där lan officer of one of the revenue districts) of 
#hakla Mubammadt and then of Faydabid. His ad- 
ministration made the ¢haklas under his contro! 
exceedingly prosperous. He himself became fabu- 
ously rich and was made a minister. Early in the 
reign of Sa‘dat A! Khan's successor Ghazi al-Din 
Haydar (1814-27), Mahdi ‘AIl lost bis position be- 
cause of his resentments at the interference of the 
Awadh Resident Colonel Baillie with the Awadh 
administration, Much of his property was seized 
and he was imprisoned, After bis release from prison, 
he moved to the British territory at Fatbgafh in 
1824 and began to live in a grand style. After the 
death of Ghäzi al-Din Haydar in October 1827, his 
son Naşir al-Din Haydar appointed Mahdi ‘AN as 
his ib (chief minister). The Governor-General 
Lord William Bentinck was highly impressed by 
Mahdi “Al's administrative abilities and supported 
his schemes, Mahdi “Al reduced the salaries of 
undeserving favourites of the court, slashed the 
stipend of the ladies of the palace and even curtailed 
the expenses of the King. After four years of strong 
rule he was dismissed in 1832 on the pretext of 
behaving arrogantly towards the Queen Mother and 
an incompetent minister called Rawshan al-Dawla 
was appointed in his place. The reforms introduced 
by Mahdi ‘Ait were speedily reversed and the pros- 
perity of the kingdom declined. Mahd! “Alī retired 
to Farrukhabad and died in obscurity. 

Bibliography: Sayyid Ghulàm ‘All Nakawi, 
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MAHDI KHAN ASTARABADI, Mirza (Mu- 
WAMMAD) court secretary and historian of 
Nadir Shh of Iran (reigned 1148-60/1736-47), 
author of the Ta'ribei Nüdiri (also known as 
Diahanguska-yi Nádiri). 

Little is known for certain about the life of Mirzà 
Mahdi Khün, nct even the dates of his birth and 
death. The tathatlus by which he is sometimes 
called, Kawkebl, is likewise disputed (Shahidl, 
pp. md). He was presumably born at Astarábád, the 
son of one Muhammad Naşir, and apparently moved 
to the capital Isíahán during the twilight of the 
Şafawid dynasty or the Afghān occupation of Iran. 
According to documents in his collected official 














Correspondence (Munsha’ät; see Anwār, pp. sih, 
pandi; Shahids, pp. mdj), he wrote a formal con- 
gratulation to Nadir on his capture of Isfahan in 
1142/2729. For the next seventeen years he served 
Nadir as head of the secretariat (munshi al-mamalik), 
then after his coronations as official historian (wahia 
niwis). In spring of 1160/1747 he was sent together 
with Mustafa Khan Bigdill Shamia on an embassy 
to the Ottoman court in order to ratify the peace 
treaty recently concluded by Nadir. They had gone 
mo farther than Baghdad when the news of the 
Shah's assassination overtook them, and the embassy 
was discontinued. Mirza MahdI returned to Iran 
and spent the remainder of his life in retirement 
—whether at Mashhad, Tabriz or elsewhere is 
uncertain—completing the historical and philologi- 
cal works which he had begun during his service with 
Nadir. He died some time between 1162/2749 and 
1182/1763, 

Mirzā Mahdi is chiefly remembered for his two 
histories of NAdir Shih, the Djakangushd-yi Nadiri 
and the Durra-yi nádira. The former is a detailed 
year-by-year record of Nidir’s career, particularly 
of his military campaigns, though marred by an ex- 
pedient eulogy of his patron; it became the inspira- 
tion and model for several histories of the subsequent 
Alshirid and Zand periods, notabiy the Ta'rikh-i 
Gifi-gushà of Mirzà Sàdil Námi. The Durra-yi nádira. 
("Rare pearl") treats the same material in the florid 
and abstruse style initiated by the Il-Khinid his- 
torian Wassaf, as a tour-de-force of forced metaphors 
and Arabic quotations, Mizi Mahdi also made 
valuable contributions to Turkish studies with his 
Sanglikh, a Persian dictionary of eastern Turkish 
(Caghatiy) based on the poetry of Mir ‘Alt Shir 
Nawa, and with his Caghatay grammar, Mabini 
al-lugha. 

Bibliography : Mirzà MahdI's works have been 
published in the following editions, which provide 
further information about the manuscripts avail- 
able and the author's life and works: Durra-yi 
nddira, ed. Sayyid Dia'far ShabidI, Tehran 1341/ 
1963; Diahdnguski-yi Nadiri, ed. Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah Anwar, Tehran 1341/1953 (this work was 
translated by Sir William Jones into French as 
Histoire de Nader-Chah, Paris 1770, and into 
English in an abridged version, The history of the 

of Nadir Shah, London 1773—both versions 
being uncritical and inaccurate); Mabdnt al-iugha, 
ed. E. Denison Ross, Calcutta 1910; Munsha'dt-i 

Mahdi, Tehran rz8s[1868-9; Samplas, ed. Sir 

Gerard Clauson, GMS NS. v, London 1960. See 

also L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 292-6. 

(J. R. Perry) 

At-MABDI LI-DIN ALLAH AHMAD, a title 
and name of a number of Zaydl imdms of 
the Yemen. 

About 250 years after al-Hadl ila ‘I-Hakk Yabya, 
the founder of the Zaydiyya in the Yemen, his direct 
descendant, al-Mutawakkil ‘ala '"Ilah Abmad, had, 
between 532[1137 and 566/1170, restored Zaydl tert 
tory to its extent in a- Had"'s time, with Sada, Nadj- 
ran and, for a time, also Zabid and San‘a, A geni 
ration later (593-6r4/t197-257) the mountainous 
region from Sa'da in the north to Dhamár, south of 
San‘, was again ruled by the Zaydt al-Mansiir 
bi'llah ‘Abd Alléh b. Hamza, not a direct descen- 
dant of al-Hadl, but of the latter's brother, ‘Abd 
Allah. Al-Mansir was twice able to enter San‘a, but 
his power was severely limited by the last Ayyübid 
ruler of the Yemen, al-Malik al-Mas‘id Yasut 
(612-26/1215-29). After the death of al-Mangür in 
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614/1217, tbe Zayd! house was split, al-HàdI Yabyà 
b. al-Mubsin, a descendant of al-Hadi ila ‘-Hakk 
Yabyá, declaring himself imdm in Sa‘da, while al- 
Mansir’s sons asserted their right to the imimate 
further south, An attempt to heal this long-standing 
rift within the dynasty was made by 





2. AL-MAMDI L-DIn ALLAH AMMAD B, AL-HUSAYS. 
His genealogy would appear to have been clearly es- 
tablished by the usually reliable RasGlid genealogist, 
al-Malik al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. Yasut (Twrfat al-ashab, 
101-2), as follows: Abmad b. al-Husayn b. Abmad b. 
al-Kasim b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Kásim b. Abmad b. Is- 
ma'll b. Abi "I-Barakát b. Abmad b. al-Kasim b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Kasim Tardjuman al-Din b. Ibrahim 
Tabataba b. Isma‘l b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Hasan b. AI! b. Abi Tàlib. 
In 646/1248 Abmad proclaimed himself imam in 
the fortress of Thuli, north-west of San‘, with 
the support of the Bani Hamza Zaydis, his father’s 
family, and with the possible connivance of the Ra- 
sülid fiet-holder of San‘é?, the sultan’s nephew, 
Asad al-Din Muhammad b. al-Hasan, whose loyalty 
to his family was at best only lukewarm. Abmad's 
position was strengthened by the murder in 647/1250 
of Nor al-Din *Umar, the Rasülid sultàn, a crime 
which may have had the support of Asad al-Din 
Mubammad. The latter continued his fickle behaviour 
into the sultanate of al-Muzaffar YOsuf, son of Nor 
al-Din ‘Umar, at times appearing to support his 
family, the Rasülids, against the Zaydl imdm al- 
Mahdi Abmad, at times flirting with the latter 
and showing open rebellion against the Rasülids. 
The mystery is why such an astute leader as al- 
Muzaffar Yüsuf put up with such behaviour, for 
his nephew seems to have been able to patch up his 
quarrels and disloyalties with his uncle, the sultan, 
with no difficulty on more than one occasion. The 
position of al-Mahdi Ahmad improved for a time, for 
he was able to take Sant" in 648/1250; although har- 
rassed by Asad al-Din, who held the fortress of Bi- 
gh close by, he was able to extend his influence 
south as far as Dhamár. But within the year al-Mahdi 
Abmad had to abandon San*i?. Asad al-Din sold him 
Birásh, but it was on account of this that the final 
breach between them occurred. Asad al-Din yet again 
made his peace with his uncle, al-Muzaffar Yüsuf. 
Al-Mahdi Ahmad's fate, however, was not to be 
decided by the Rasülids but within the ZaydI camp. 
Quarrels arose and a rival smdm, Shams al-Din 
Abmad, was announced in 652/1254 in Sa‘da, In 
the next year a Zaydi assembly pronounced Abrnad's 
deposition. He fought on with the remainder of his 
followers, but was killed in 656/r258 and buried in 
Dhu Bin (invariably written Dhibin in the sources). 
Shams al-Din Abmad, who adopted the official 
title of ai-Mutawakkil and recognised the Rasülids 
as his overlords, was at once challenged by a rival 
imam in the person of AbO Mubammad al-Hasan b. 
Wabhas. A number of other imdms were recognised 
before 





2, AL-Maui 11-DIN ALLAN Aumab B. Vanya 
X. AL-MURTADA b. Ahmad b. al-Murtadá b. al- 
Mufaddal b. Mansür b. al-Mufaddal b. al-Hadidiádi 
b, ‘AI b, Yahyà b. al-Kásim b. Yüsuf al-DÀ4 b. 
Yahya al-Mausür b. Abad al-Násir. The last named 
was the son and second successor of al-Hadi ila 
‘I-Hakk Yabya. After the death of the Imam a 
Nasir Salah al-Din, killed in 793/1361 when thrown 
from his mule which had been frightened by a bird, 
a kādi, "Abd Allàh b. al-Hasam al-Dawwári, with 








other Zayd! notables, continued the Zayd! admi- 
nistration for a time on behalf of his sons who were. 
all minors. The Zaydl "lama", however, assembled in 
the Djamal al-Din mosque in San*?^ and appointed 
Abmad b. Yabya as imdm. ‘Abd Allah al-Dawwart 
thereupon had ‘AIT, the son of al-Nisir, proclaimed 
imam, and al-Mahdt Ahmad and those supporting 
him left for Bayt Baws where they were immediately 
besieged by the rival imám, *AJL For the remainder 
of that year and into 794/1392 the two claimants 
to the Zayd! imámate fought for supremacy. Al-Mahdt 
Abmad was caught ín Ma‘bar, south of San‘a’, 
by forces of his rival, ‘Ali, and languished in prison 
until 801/1399, a period of over seven years. In that. 
year he was freed with the help of his jailers. He 
lived on, however, until 840/r437, when he died 
near Hadjdja of the plague. Ironically, enough, his 
erstwhile rival the Jmm ‘AIT died in San“ of the 
plague in that same year. 

The choice of Ibn al-Murtaga as Imam was a mis- 
take, inasmuch as he lacked the necessary military 
and administrative ability. On the other hand, he 
had another qualification in perfection. As a result 
of a careful education and a thirst for learning from 
his youth upwards, he wrote a great deal, dogmatic, 
legal and paraenetic; he was also a poet and worked 
at grammar and logic, The kindness of his warders, 
who supplied him with ink and paper, enabled him to 
compose the law book al-Azhdr fi fikh al-a'imma al- 
athar (Berlin ms. 4919) on which he wrote a commen- 
tary. His most valuable work is still his theological 
and legal encyclopaedia, al-Bahr al-zakkkhar (Berlin 
mss. 4594-4907) on which he likewise wrote a commen- 
tary. Although not the work of an original scholar, 
it is a rich and well-arranged compilation, which 
deserves attention, if only for the part of tbe intro- 
duction whieh compares the various religions, às 
the distinctions between them are seen from quite 
a different point of view to that of al-Agh‘arl or 
Shahrastáni. 

About 8o years aftor al-Mahd! Ahmad b. Vabyá, 
from 922/156 onwards, the Turks had begun to 
occupy Vaman and to hold it with varying fortunes 
(see Kutb al-Din al-Makkt, al-Bark al-yamáni fi 
‘Tfath al-Uthméni, in S. de Sacy, in Notices et 
extraits, iv, 412-504, and A, Rutgers, Historia Jema- 
nas sub Hasano Pascha, Leiden 1838). In his struggle 
with them al-Manstr bi'llah al-Kasim b, Mubammad, 
a descendant of al-Hadi in the seventeenth genera- 
tion, was able in ca. roo0/1591 to restore the present. 
imdmate in San‘a’ (see A. S. Tritton, The rise of the 
Imams of Sana, Oxford 1925). Of his sons, Mubam- 
mad al-Mu'ayyad succeeded him. Even in his reign, 
but still more after his death in 1054/1644, when his 
suecessor Isma‘il, another son of al-Kasim, was 
making his way with difficulty against his many 
brothers and nephews, one of al-Kasim's grandsons 
began to come to the front, afterwards the Imam 











3. Ak-Manpi 1t-Dix Arkin Ansan B. AL-HASAN 
3. at-KAstm. His father was not [màmw, but dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars against the Turks and 
was also a scholar, In 1048/1639 Abmad appeared 
in the hills of Wusib; in 1051/1641 he was in Mecca. 
with many members of his family on the pilgrimage. 
Just at the accession of Isma‘ll, he set out with 
another cousin against San‘. At first he came to 
terms with the [mám, but then fought in different 
places for his own hand, e.g. at Zhulà and again in 
the Djabal Wusab. In 1070/1639 he won Hadramawt 
for Isma‘ll, to which the Zaydis had been summoned 
by the disputes for the throne. When in ro87/1676 
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on the death of Ismat he himself assumed the 
imamate, a nephew, al-Kasim b. Mubammad al- 
Muayyad, proclaimed himself imám and was rec- 
ognised particularly in the remoter territory in tbe 
south towards Tihàma. A ZaydI assembly of leading 
Sharlfs and *ulami? met, at which Ahmad was with 
some difficulty recognised as the legitimate imam, 
Although this did not mean that he enjoyed the 
authority of a sovereign, since his rivals and the 
‘other amirs remained as independent as before, yet 
peace and security reigned in the country. But 
Abad b, al-Hasan died soon afterwards ín 1092/1681. 
in al-Ghir’s near Shibam, which had been built by 
the first Turkish conqueror Hasan Pasha, possibly 
from a bullet wound, sustained in action against a 
recalcitrant tribe. A notable feature of his compara- 
tively uneventful imamate was his banishment of 
the Jews from San‘a?, the razing of their synagogue 
and the building of the Djala mosque on its site 
(1090-1/1679-80. After the short and weak reign of 
his son al-Mutawakkil Mubammad (to 1097/ 
1686), family feuds broke out again. Among the 
later imams of this Kisimid dynasty another Abmad 
b. al-Husayn b. al-Kásim (from 1221/1806) again 
bore the official title of al-Mahdi li-Din Allāh. 
Bibliography: (apart from the sources and 
studies cited in the original E7? article): G. R. 
Smith, The Ayyabids and early Rasiilids in the 
Yemen, GMS, XXVIfz-2, London 1974-8, vol. i 
being the text of Ibn Hátin's al-Simf al-ghdli 
‘ethaman, etc., useful for I. only; i 
Ashraf CUmar b, Yüsuf, Twrfat al-ashàb fi ma'rifat. 
al-ansab, ed. K. V. Zetterstéen, Damascus 1949 
(for I. only); Ibn al-Dayba', Kurra! al-uyin fi 
akkbar al-Yaman. al-maymün, ed. Mubammad b. 
“All al-Akwa‘, Cairo 1977, is of some value for i. 
and 2.; the Zaydi chronicle of Yahya b. al-Husayn, 
Gháyat ai-amáni, etc., ed. S A. F. Ashour, Cairo 
1968, provides useful information on 1. and 2. and 
has a relatively impartial approach to internal 
Zaydt schisms, For 3,, an unpublished ms. source 
is Yabyà b. al-Husayn, Bahdjat al-zaman, the 
dhayl to his Ani? al-zamasi chronicling events in 
Yemen between 1046/1636-7 and 1099/1687-85. 
Published materials include Mubibbi, Kdalasat 
al-athar, Cairo 1284/1867-8, i, 180-1; Shawkāni, 
al-Badr aljdlt, Cairo 1348/1929-30, i, 4374; 
Arshi, Bulāūgh al-marām, ed. al-Karmali, Cairo 
1939, 65; and Djuràfi, al-Mwhlataf min ta?rib 
al-Yaman, Cairo 1951, 167-9. 
(R. Srrorumans{G. R. Suri and. 
J. R. Buacknunw]) 
AMAHDI ‘UBAYD ALLAH, the first 
"manifested" (géhir) Ismaili Imdm and the 
first caliph of the Fatimid dynasty in Lfrikiya; 
while the historicity of this fact is conclusively 
established, there is doubt as to the Fatimid origin 
of ‘Ubayd Allah and subsequently as to the authenti- 
city of bis imámate in the Ismatili line. 
lt would be pointless however, before giving an 
account of his activity as a sovereign, to digress 
upon the thorny subject of the nasab of the first 
Fatimid monarch, to which the author of the present 
article has, moreover, elsewhere devoted substantial 
consideration (see Bib). This study will be confined 
therefore to exposing the essential features as 
à means of bringing to light the political and social 
conditions in which the Ismi‘Ii da ia developed 
in the Orient even before the imamate fell to Ubayd 
Allah, then in the Maghrib, on the eve of the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid caliphate. 
The question is whether ‘Ubayd Allah—‘Aba 



































Alláb according to the Ismitili, who reject the 
diminutive form of his name on which Sunni and 
Khäridit authors agree—possessed an ‘Alid aseendan- 
ey through a family relationship with Ismá*U, the 
seventh hidden Imim, or whether he was quite simply 
the great-grandson of the da Maymün al-Kaddáh 
[see “ano arkin m. MAYMÜN) The documentation 
currently available is insufficient to provide a con- 
clusive answer. It may nevertheless be asserted 
definitely that it was the seventh Imam, Isma‘T 
(d. ca, 143/762) who laid the foundations of the Is- 
mafi movement, then his son Mubammad b. Isma%l 
who elaborated the doctrine and organised the preach- 
ing (da‘wa) with the valuable assistance of the 444 
Maymün al-Kaddih. It couM be concluded that 
this da‘ea in favour of the ‘Alid descendants of 
the Husaynid branch was thus initiated in the per- 
iod of secrecy (satr), that is, at the beginning of 
the second half of the end/oth century, and con- 
tinued until the end of the 3rdjoth century, to be 
concluded finally with the "manifestation" (zuhs7) 
of the Imam al-Mahdi. 

No sure light can be thrown upon the order of 
certain succession in which the imamate was trans- 
mitted during this long period of secret preaching, 
and how the imimate effectively passed from the 
line of Isma% to that of the family of al-Kaddab, 
because of the variety of contradictory and impas- 
sioned opinions which our Sunni and Khirigit 
ces have reproduced with the obvious zeal of their 
authors. Among the Ismá"ili authors themselves, pro- 
found disagreements have survived, depending oa 
whether the sources consulted are works of doctrine 
intended for public consumption (dhir) oF esoteric, 
texts reserved for the initiates (bifin). 

However, whether al-Mahdi be an authentic 
*Alid or a descendant of al-Kaddab, it is appropri- 
ate to stress the importance of his role in the con- 
siderable development of the da'wa at the moment 
that he was obliged to make it public, beginning 
from his home in Salamiyya and promulgating it 
across Persia, Lower Mesopotamia, Syria, Babrayn, 
Yemen, Egypt and even the distant Maghrib. 

Nourished by the political and social unrest 
fomented among the Nabataean, Aramaean and 
Zandi masses in the Bast, Copts in Egypt and Berbers 
in Ifrikiya; strengthened, at the time of the decline 
of the ‘Abbasid empire, as a result of the spectacular 
development of the Karmatt or Carmathian mov 
ment which extolled the same revolutionary ideal 
of political reform and egalitarian justice; perfectly. 
organised and covering the various "'constituencies" 
of the Islamic world (djurur), the Ismátlli preaching 
ultimately entered, just at the time that al-Mahdi 
acceded to the imamate in 285/808, a decisive phase, 
that of its Maghribi diversion. 

Two decisive events influenced this movemeut 
of the da‘wa in the direction of the Maghrib: the 
Karmatt dissidence in the East and the successes 
of the apostleship of the dat Aba ‘Abd Allah in 
Lesser Kabylia in the West. As for the schism be- 
tween the Karmati movement and the centre of the 
daSwa, it took place at the same time that the ima- 
mate fell to al-Mahdi, whose authority the new Kar- 
matt chief, Zikrawayh, refused to recognise. It was 
thus to jend off the formidable threat posed to 
Salamiyya that al-MahdI resigned himself to fleeing 
this town and setting out towards the far Maghrib 
at about the end of summer 299/992. 

In fact, the apostleship undertaken on behalf 
of the mim by the da*f Abd ‘Abd Allah in this coun- 
try, among the Kutama Berbers of Lesser Kabylia, 
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developed into an open insurrection against the lfri- 
kiyan kingdom of the Aghlabids. Al-Mahdi made his 
way to Sidiilmassa, in the furthest Maghrib, there 
to await the final victory of Abà *Abd Alláh and his 
KutamI partisans, His stay in this town was to last 
five years, until the day that Abd ‘Abd Allah, having 
conquered on his behalf the kingdom of the Banu 
‘LAghlab, arrived there solemnly to present him 
with power and to escort him to lírlkiya, where he 
took possession of the throne at Rakkada on Thurs- 
day 20 Rabi* 11 297/6 January 910. 

‘On his accession, the first Fatimid sovereign 
was 36 or 37 years old, having been born at “Askar 
Mukram in 259 or 2601873 or 874. Ismali and Sunni 
authors agree in attributing to him qualities of 
tenacity and prudent wisdom which proved to be of 
great benefit to him in the course of various vi- 
cissitudes between the time of his flight from Sala- 
miyya and his triumphal entry into Raķķäda. 

Al-Mahdi was officially proclaimed caliph on 
the day following his arrival, Friday 21 Rabit II 
297/7 January 910. The edicts of enthronement and. 
proclamation emphasised the restoration of the 
imimate in the line of descent of the Prophet and of 
his heir (wasi), through his daughter Fatima, and 
the recovery of the caliphate usurped by the Umay- 
yads and the ‘Abbasids, 

Immediately upon his enthronement, al-Mahdi 
took in hand the responsibilities of state, letting 
it be krown that he intended to exercise personally 
the power gained on his behalf by Aba ‘Abd Allah. 
He thus eclipsed the prestige of the latter, bis 
brother Abu ‘l‘Abbas and certain Kutama chief- 
tains who, offended, were not slow to foment a 
conspiracy against him, But, assisted in his role 
as sovereign by Arab dignitaries who rallied to his 
cause, having earlier served the Aghlabid amirs, al- 
Mahdi did not hesitate to rid himself of the da‘? 
Aba ‘Abd Allah, who was executed along with bis 
brother and their Kutami accomplices. 

With the same determination, al-Mahdi set about 
consolidating his authority through energetic 
Suppression of the internal agitation provoked by 
the elimination of Abù ‘Abd Allāh. He quelled in 
rapid succession an attempted insurrection at al- 
Kase al-Kadim, a riot at al-Kayrawan, a rebellion 
in Tripoli, a revolt by the clan of the Mawatnat 
in the land of the Kutama and an uprising in Sicily. 
Having thus pacitied his territories, taken firm 
control of his Arab and Berber subjects and con- 
tained the threat of Kharigit tribes (especially 
the Zandta) hostile to his régime. he rapidly set 
about establishing on the foundations of the former 
Aghlabid kingdom a stable and powerful state which 
he was careful to endow, at an early stage, with à 
new capital, al-Mahdiyya [2-7]. Built as a fortress, 
this coastal site was designed to ensure the security 
of the sovereign and to serve as an instrument 
for his policy of prestige and hegemony. For, in 
order to bring to a successful conclusion his two- 
fold function of Imdm and caliph, the first Fatimid 
monarch was obliged at once to conduct outside 
his frontiers a tireless campaign on three fronts 
simultaneously: against his two Muslim rivals, the 
‘Abbasids in Egypt and the Umayyads of Spain in the 
western Maghrib, and the Christian enemy, the Em- 
peror of Byzantium, in Sicily and Calabria, 

In view of the fact that the proclamation of 
the Fatimid caliphate imposed on him the obliga- 
tion to overthrow both the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
“usurpers”, al-Mahdi no doubt at first contemplated. 
invading Muslim Spain, where the power of his Cor- 














dovan rival had been considerably weakened by the 
revolt of Ibn Hafsün. Since the latter had been quick 
to pledge obedience to him, on his entry into Ral- 
küda, the Fátimid sovereign sent substantial troops 
to the western Maghrib to bring the area under his 
authority and to spread fear on the threshold of the 
Iberian Peninsula, But internal difficulties and 
his inability to impose lasting authority on the 
unruly tribes, especially those of the Zanáta group, 
beyond Tahart, seem to have tempered his ambitions 
towards al-Andalus, the conquest of which represent- 
ed an unacceptable risk. 

Egypt, on the other hand, offered an easier prey 
and to invade it was indubitebly a less perilous 
enterprise. Also, it was only natural that al-Mahdl's 
attention should be drawn towards the East, where 
he felt the equally imperious obligation to combat 
his other rival, the ‘Abbasid sovereign. 

So al-Mahdi was not slow to launch against Egypt, 
in 30r-2/g14-15, a powerful force commanded 
by his son and heir presumptive, Abu 'l-KĶāsim, the 
future al-Ka^im bi-amr Alláb. Initially, the course of 
the expedition proceeded in his favour. But after 
capturing Alexandria, Abu 'I-Kasim failed before al- 
Fustat, and not being capable of confronting the 
army of the Abbasid general Mu?nis, he retraced 
steps towards [fctkiya. 

Despite its lack of success on the military level, 
this expedition was to prove beneficial to the pres- 
tige of the Fatimid cause through the dissemina- 
tion of Ismāli propaganda on the banks of the 
Nile and in other provinces of the ‘Abbasid empire. 
AlMabdi returned to the attack ín 307-8/oiv-2r 
with a second expedition commanded by the same 
Abu "l-Kasim. At first, this project developed as 
favourably as the preceding, with the capture of 
Alexandria and the occupation of the Fayyam. But 
when the Pitimid fleet encountered disaster at Ro- 
seta, and the battles before al-Fustat turned to 
the advantage of the troops of Mwnis, Abu'l- Kasim 
was forced for the second time to retreat and ree 
turn to Tirikiya, However, the heir to the Fatimid 
throne took the opportunity afforded by this incur- 
sion to the banks of the Nile to assert afresh his 
family’s claim to the caliphate and to call on the 
peoples of the ast to rebel against the ‘Abbasid 
“infidels! and to support the cause of the descen- 
dants of Fátima. 

Al-Mahdi seems to have organised, shortly be- 
fore his death, a third expedition against Egypt. 
In fact, this third attempt, attributed to the year 
323/035, took place at the very beginning of the 
reign of his successor, al-Kü'im, who must have 
held very dear to his heart the sending of troops 
against the country where he had suffered two con- 
secutive defeats. in any event, this third Fatimid 
raid against Egypt was, on the military level, as 
fruitless as its predecessors. Before his death, al- 
Mahdi must have realised how inadequate his forces 
were compared with those of his two Muslim rivals, 
being forced to admit that the new Fatimid state 
was not yet sufficiently strong to overturn either 
of its hereditary enemies. 

‘To satisfy the sacred obligation of djihād against 
the Christian enemy, al-Mahdi displayed the same 
amount of energy in campaigning agaiust the 
Ram in Sicily and in Calabria. The first raid against 
the south of the Italian peninsula took place during 
the year 306/918. The Fatimid troops captured 
Reggio and returned with much booty and many cap- 
tives. The second incursion was launched from al- 
Mahdiyya in the summer of 310/922. With a feet 
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‘of twenty galleys, the Fatimid officer Mas‘id b. 
Ghálib al-Wásüll took possession of the fortress of 
St. Agatha and made prisoners of its inhabitants. 

Two years later, the chamberlain Dja‘far b. 
‘Ubayd, known as "Șuflūk”, led the third raid, with 
Palermo as his starting-point. He captured Bruzzano 
and Oria and returned to al-Mahdiyya with vast 
riches. The resounding success of this campaign had 
the effect of inducing Byzantium to conclude a 
treaty. But the annual tribute agreed for Calabria was 
slow to reach al-Mahdiyya, and hostilities resumed 
in 315/927. Continuing until 318/930 under the 
command of the slave Sabir, the Fatimid incursions 
proceeded victoriously against Tarento, Salerno, 
Naples and Termoli. Eventually the tribute was paid, 
hostilities were suspended and the treaty remained in 
force until the death of al-Mahdi. Preoccupied by 
Bulgarian imperialism, Byzantium allowed the 
Fatimid sovereign to subjugate Apulia and Calabria 
and to reinforce the supremacy of Islam in Sicily. 

Al-MahdI died in al-Mabdiyya on 15 Rabi I 
323/3 March 934. On the eve of his death, he could 
congratulate himself on having successfully per- 
formed his double task as Imam and as first Fatimid 
caliph. Under his aegis, the da'wa emerged from its 
secular period of "secrecy" (satr), and flourished 
rapidly in the East and in the Maghrib. He had the 
skill and energy to conduct moderate but firm poli- 
cies within his provinces, and to wage tireless war- 
fare beyond his frontiers to affirm the right of the 
descendants of Fatima to lead the Muslim world, 
Thus, under his rule, the Fatimid empire embarked 
successfully on the first phase of its long history 
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(E. Dacutraoy: 

MAHDIDS, a dynasty of Zabld in the 
Yemen claiming descent from the pre-Islamic 
Tubba's of Himyar. 

1. History. The family took its name from the 
father of its first leader, “All b, Mahdi, who died in 
554/1159. ‘AIT was brought up with a strong tradi- 
tional Islamic education by his fatber in Tiháma. 
Though much given to quiet meditation, ‘All also 
acquired a reputation for eloquence. He travelled 
widely too, performing the pilgrimage each year and 
meeting Sulam? from all corners of the Islamic 
world. The famous historian-poet, ‘Umara, is our 
earliest source for the Mahdid period. He tells us 
that he was much attracted by ‘Al's early teachings 
and visited him personally every month (Kay, 
Yamam, 9:). During the period 531-6/1136-42, 
‘Alf preached openly ín Tibáma. So sympathetic to 
his words was the Nadjabid queen in Zabld, ‘Alam, 
that he and his followers were exempted from the 
Wharddj normally payable on land. In 538/1143 “Ali 
felt sufficiently strong to attack the Nadjabid town of 
al-Kadra’, north of Zabid, but he and his supporters 
were driven off. They fled to the mountains where 
they remained until 541/1146. In that year ‘Alam, the 
Nadjibid queen in Zabld, against the advice of her 
advisers, allowed ‘All and his supporters to return to 














Tihāma. ‘Alam died in 545/1150, an event which sig- 
nalled the opening of a long, ruthless and extremely 
cruel campaign conducted by the Mahdids against 
Zabid and the surrounding area of Tibima from 
the mountains above. The town stood firm against 
appalling acts of terror, ‘Al was compelled in 549/ 
1154 to journey to the court of the Zuray‘id ruler 
in Dhà Diibla, Mubamuad b. Saba". ‘Umira too 
was present at the meeting and tells us that ‘Al left 
empty-handed. The Zuray‘id refused to assist him 
against Zabid (Kay, Yaman, 94-5). ‘All began to 
intrigue among the Nadjabid amirs and in 551/156 
e engineered the murder of Surür al-Fátikl, a key 
figure in the declining Nadjabid house. Despite the 
brave resistance of its inhabitants, Zabid finally 
fell to ‘All b. Mahdi in $54/1159. The latter had just 
only established himself in the town, however, when 
he died. 

The events which followed the death of “Ali are 
difficult to unravel and our sources differ in their ac- 
counts. He was succeeded either by two sons jointly, 
Mahdi b. ‘AI and ‘Abd al-Nabl b. All, or by the 
former only. Whatever the truth of the matter, the 
Mahdids consolidated former Nadjihid territory in 
ima, made peace with the Zuray‘ids based in 
‘Aden and al-Dumluwa, and raided other areas in 
the south, notably Labdj and al- Dianad. Mabdi died 
in 559/1163, 

“Abd al-Nubl assumed full control for the Mahdid 
house, and the plundering and looting begun under 
his father, ‘All, continued with renewed vigour. Not 
only the southern areas of Labdj and Abyan were 
attacked, but also raids were made north in Tibàma 
into the territory of the Sulaymàn! sharifs. In such a 
raid Wahhás b. Gháaim, the Sulaymáni leader, was 
killed in 560/1164, an act which may well have helped 
1o bring about the Ayyübid conquest of the Yemen 
nine years later by Taran Shah b. Ayyüb, the brother 
of Saladin (Smith, Ayyabids amd early Rasülids 
ii, 32-3, 41-2, 46). “Abd al-Nabi's thirst for territoria 
gain continued. Tatizz and [bb fell in 61/1165 and 
he moved on to besiege Aden in the same year. The 
siege dragged on until 568/1172, when the Zurayʻid 
ruler of Aden, Hátim b. *AII, arrived in San‘ to 
beg for assistance to raise the siege from a fellow 
Temá*lli, the ruler of San‘®?, SAITD. Hatim of Hamdan, 
The latter agreed to help, and with strong tribal 
support, the Zuray‘id-Hamdin alliance put the 
Mahdids to flight in 569/117, thus relieving Aden. 
‘Abd al-Nabf and his battered forces retired to Zabid. 
Soon afterwards Türán-Sbih arrived in northern 
Tihàma with his Ayyübid forces from Egypt. 
Joining up with the Sulaymánis, who were eager to 
avenge the Mahdid killing of their leader, the Ayyü- 
(ids swept southwards through Tibáma, taking 
Zabld and arresting ‘Abd al-Nabt and his brother 
Ahmad. Both were executed by strangulation by 
the Ayyübids in s71/:176, alter what appears to 
have been a Mahdid attempt to regain control of 
Zabia. 

2, Religious doctrines, *Umüra's account of 
Mahdid doctrines is perhaps an_oversympathetic 
one. He tells us that ‘Abd al-Nabi followed the 
Hanafi madhhab, but regarded sin as infidelity (a 
view which inevitably led to the charge that he 
was a Khéridif) and thus punishable by death. 
Capital punishment was also prescribed for all those 
who opposed his teachings, as well as for wine 
drinking, singing and unlawful sexual intercourse. 
Property was held in common and a communal pool 
of horses, military equipment etc. was maintained. 
All other sources took a less charitable view of *Abd 
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al-Nabi's politico-rdigious leanings. He is painted 
as a man of great evil, plundering and looting in a 
mad attempt to conguer the world. Rather than 
punish wine-drinkers, he was himself a drunkard, 
they inform us, and a womaniser into the bargain. 
Certainly, the Kháridil label stuck and Abd al- 
Nabi is depicted in Yemeni and non-Yemeni sources 
alike as a fanatic whose removal from power in the 
Yemen was of sufficient importance to Saladin in 
Egypt to bring about the Ayyübid conquest under his 
brother, Türin-Shàh, in 569/1173. The causes of the 
Ayyübid conquest were of course numerous and 
complex (ct. Smith, op. cit., ii, 51-49), but it is not 
beyond the realms of possibility that the presence 
of this “evil Kbáridil" in the Yemen did add weight 
to the argument in favour of bringing the Yemen 
under Avyübid control, 
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AL-MAHDIYYA, formerly called At-MA‘wORA, 

a town of Morocco, on the Atlantic coast ot the 
mouth of the Wád! Sab (Sebou), built on a rocky 
promontory which dominates the valley of the river. 
Situated on the southern extremity of the plain 
of Gharb and 20 miles to the north-east of Salé (Salā), 
it enjoys a geographical position of the first im- 
portance. A port has been created here for ships of 
heavy tonnage, which cannot sail up the Wadi Saba 
as far as the river port of Knljra (al-Kunaytira, 
Kénitra [see Kantana)) situated 6 miles as the crow 
flies from the mouth of the river. 

It is generally agreed that the site of al-Mabdiyya 
corresponds tc that of one of the earliest Phoenician 
settlements founded by Hanno in the sth century 
B.C. on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, sc. the factory. 
of Thymiateria. Nothing is known of the later history 
of this foundation and we have to wait till the 4th 
roth century to get the first mention in Arab writers 
of the town at the mouth of the Wadi Sab? under 
the names al-Ma‘miira ("the populated, the 
flourishing”), Hall ("the mouth") al-Ma'müra 
or Halk Saba. According to the chronicler Abu 
'I-Kisim al-Zayyanf, the modern town was founded 














by the short-lived dynasty of the Banů Ifran [q.v] 
which settled on the Atlantic side of Morocco at the 
end of the 4th/roth century. In the second half of 
the 6th/r2th, the Almohad sultaa *Abd al-Mu?min 
built there one of his dockyards for his navy (dér al- 
finda), Later, down to the roth/r6th century, al- 
‘Ma‘mira’s history is obscure; it was a small trading 
contre to which a few European ships came for the 
products of the country. 

Al-Ma'müra, when the Christians of the Iberian 
peninsula made their offensive against Morocco, 
was one of their first objectives; on 24 June r515 
a large Portuguese fleet anchored at the mouth of 
the Wadi Saba and a ianding force of 8,000 men oc- 
cupied the town without a blow being struck. The 
Portuguese made themselves a strong base in al- 
Ma‘miira, built fortifications there, remains of which 
still exist, but they were only able to hold it for 
a short time. The Muslims drove the Christians out 
of al-Ma*müra at the end of the same year, inflicting 
very heavy losses upon them. 

Al-Ma‘mara re-enters history when at the end 
of the roth/16th century it became a formidable nest 
of European pirates, who, under the leadership of 
an English captain, Mainwaring, practised piracy 
along the whole Atlantic coast and became a terror 
to the seafaring centres of Europe. This state of 
things was put an end to when Spain, which in r6x0 
had occupied the port of Larache (al-‘Ard%ish (4.0, 
a little farther north, made a landing at al-Ma‘mara 
in Radjab o2)/August 1614, after negotiations with 
the Moroccan ruler, the Sa*did Mawláy Zaydán. The 
town was taken and the Spanish fleet withdrew, 
leaving a strong garrison of 1,500 men. The captured 
town was given the name of San Miguel de Ul- 
tramar. 

The Spanish occupation of al-Ma*müra was to last 
67 years, during which it was several times fiercely 
attacked by tbe Muslims, particularly the "volun- 
teers of the faith” (mudjahidan), who mobilised 
to drive the Christians {rom the various points on 
the coast where they had established themselves 
under the active leadership of the chief al-‘Ayyasht 
of Salé. The principal attacks on San Miguel de Ul- 
tramar were delivered in 1628, 1630 and 1647. In 
1092/1681, the ‘Alawid sultan Mawlay Isma‘l laid 
siege to the town and finally took it by storm. He then 
gave it the name of al-Mahdiyya; the name of al- 
Ma‘miira only survived as that of the great forest 
of cork oaks which lies between Salé and the lower 
valley of the Wadl Saba. 

Tt may be noted that, for a few years at an earlier 
date, the name al-Mahdiyya had been borne in 
Morocco by the little military station founded by 
the Almohad caliph «Abd al-Mu*min on the site of 
the future Ribat al-Fath (Rabat), on the south 
bank at the mouth of the Wadi Sala (the modern 
Wad Ba-Regreg). Al-Mahdivya was occupied by 
French troops in z9r1. 

Fairly important remains survive at al-Mahdiyya, 
dating from the brief Portuguese occupation, the 
Spanish occupation or from the time when it was 
definitely retaken by the Muslims. Around the cita- 
del (fasta) runs a continuous rampart with a ditch. 
These defences are entered by two gates; one, very 
massive and with two Arabic inscriptions, dates 
from the rith/r7th century. The other, a simple 
postern, dating from the Spanish occupation, opens 
on the steep slope which runs down to the sea. In- 
side are the ruins of the Muslim governor's palace 
of the 18th century. Between the foot of the citadel 
and the bank of the Widi Saba for a length of 200 m, 
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and a breadth of about 4o m. might still be seen 
buildings consisting of a series of square chambers 
completely isolated from one another and each pro- 
tected by a double wall. These were probably gran- 
aries, which need not be earlier than the end of 
the irth/17th century, and are not, as has been 
suggested, of the Phoenician period. 
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(E. Lívi-PROVENCAL) 

AL-MAHDIYYA, a town in Tunisia which 
owes its name to its founder ‘Ubayd Allāh al-Mahdi 
(207-322/909-34 ig-t-]); situated on the coast 200 km. 
to the south of Tunis, it is the regional capital of 
a province of which the population, 218,000 in- 
habitants at the time of the 1975 census, is estimated 
in 1980 at 247,000. The population of the town, 
numbering 12,000 inhabitants in 1905, has grown 
steadily to 14,937 (1946 census), 18,494 (1956) and 
21,788 (1966). 

Foundation, 

The creation of al-Mahdiyya by the Fütimids 
responded to a need which had already made itself 
felt since the end of the previous epoch, that of 
the Aghlabids. The last aves of this dynasty had in 
fact left Kairouan (al-Kayrawan) for Tunis, When 
prospecting along the coast beyond Tunis, which did 
not attract his choice, in the search for the site 
to be selected for the creation of his new capital, 
the Iesnáli ShI% Mahdi followed the same motiva- 
tions, with the additional concern of security. A 
post eventum prediction has him prophesying the in- 
Surrection of Abù Yazid al-Nukkàri [q.v], the violent 
thrust of which was broken only by the ramparts 
of akMahdiyya, and thus gives a hagiographical 
explanation of its foundation. In fact, besides 
considerations of prestige and the constant concern 
of founders of dynasties throughout Muslim history 
to mark the new order through the creation of a new 
capital, the preoccupations of the Mahdi were more 
immediate: to build defences, at a good distance and 
in a secure place, against an eventual assault by 
Sunnis implacably hostile to the Shids, a storm 
whose epicentre could be nowhere other tban 
Kairouan, The Kháridil menace was at that time 
less prediotable. 

The chosen site offered ideal security safeguards 
for a dynasty possessing a powerful navy, this 
being inherited from the Aghlabids, Built on a 
spur projecting some 1,400 m. into the sea, and 
approached by "a road narrow as a shoelace" 
(al-Muķaddasi, Asan altakāsim, partial ed.-tr, 
Ch. Pellat, Algiers r950, 17), the town was impreg- 
nable fom the land, which explains the choice 
oi “Ubayd Allāh who, after the failure of his at- 
tempted invasions of Egypt, was obliged to secure 
his bases, for an indefinite duration, in Iírikiya, 

Numerous written and archeological sources 
indicate that ancient settlements, Punic and Roman, 
preceded the Fatimid occupation of the region. Arabic 
texts preserve the memory of Djumma, usually 
identified with the ancient Gummi. But there is 
nothing to suggest that the peninsula itself had 
been “occupied by an urban settlement before the 
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ath/roth century” (A. Lézine, Mahdia, Paris 1965, 
17). (Ubayd Allāh thus chose to build, in 3oofora-15 
(bn ‘Iahari, Bayan, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, 
Leiden 1948, i, 169), on a virgin site and, the work 
completed, he inaugurated his new capital on 8 Shaw- 
wal 308/20 February gar (Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, i, 
184; al- Kägi al-Nu‘man, Ijtitae, ed. W. al-Kagt, 
Beirut 1970, 275, ed. F. Dachraoui, Tunis 1975, 
372-8). 

A city of retuge, al-Mahdiyya was surrounded 
by a defensive wall of unusual thickness (8.30 m.), 
Which followed the coast and of which a long section 
to the north is still recognisable. A rampart 175 m. 
in length barred the entrance to the isthmus, and 
was preceded, at a distance of 40 m., by an outer 
wall. Access to the town was gained by means of 
an iron gate decorated with bronze lions, leading 
through a domed vestibule 35 m. long by 5.10 m. 
broad. Only this vestibule, known as al-Sabifa al- 
Kabla, is still today entirely upright. The new 
capital comprised a palace for the Mahdi and another 
for his son and successor al-KJ'im, administrative 
buildings, subterranean storehouses for cereals, 
wells, cisterns, and one mosque which, eroded by the 
sea and disfigured by extraneous constructions, fell 
into ruin; recently—in the r960s—it has been 
completely restored to its original state under the 
direction of A. Lézine. The town was also equipped 
with an arsenal and, on the southern side, a forti- 
fied and sheltered inland port, a port which, although 
not necessarily a reconstructed ancient installation, 
as might be supposed, was probably designed on the 
model of a Carthaginian harbour. 

















History. 

A royal town and a citadel, al-Mahdiyya was 
never heavily populated, being limited by its narrow 
intra-mural space. The bulk of the population 
resided in the suburb of Zawlla, which was also the 
commercial sector. Al-Kiim (322-34/934-46) en- 
circled this suburb with a ditch. In 332/943 there 
broke out the revolt of the Nukkārīi Khāridji Abū 
Yazid, nicknamed the “Man on the Donkey.” The 
latter, having stormed Kairouan, laid siege to al- 
Mahdiyya (Djumädà II 333—$afar 334/January- 
October 945), its ramparts saving the Fatimids 
from a defeat which seemed certain. After the final 
suppression of tbe revolt, Ismá*Il al-Mansar (334-41/ 
946-53) nevertheless abandoned the town, which 
thus lost its capital status, and moved, towards 
the end of Safar 337/September 948, to his new 
residence of al-Mangiriyya, built in the outskirts 
of Kairouan “on the very site of his victory over the 
Man on the Donkey" (F. Dachraoui, Le califat 
fatimide au Maghreb, Tunis 1981, 217) 

‘Al-Mahdiyya regained its role as capital, for the 
last time, as a result of the Hilalian invasion which 
forced the Zirid al-Mu*izz b. Bádls to take refuge 
there (27 Sha‘ban 449/29 October 1057). t became, 
from this time onward, a capital under threat, 
and danger also came from the sea, In 480/1087 
“Pisans and Genoans conquered Mahdia and Zawila, 
which they pillaged and burned” (H. R. Idris, 
Zirides, Paris 1962, i, 288). In st7/rrzs, the town 
was attacked, unsuccessfully, by the Normans. In 
529/1134, it was subjected to a sea and land assault 
by the Hammédids. Finally, with the treaty of 
536/t140-1, the Normans of Sicily imposed harsh 
conditions on the town, a prelude to its seizure by 
Roger II (2 Safar 543/22 June 148), which marked 
the end of the Zirid dynasty. 

Blockaded, from 12 Radjab 554/30 July 1159, 
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by sea and land by the fleet and army of “Abd al- | period, a little further to the north-west, there 


Mu’min b. ‘Ali, the Normans were forced to capitu- 
Jate 10 Mubarram 555/2r January 1160, and al- 
Mahdiyya was ruled by an Almohad governor. Four 
decades later, Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Radirádit al-Kümi—of the tribe of ‘Abd al-Mu’mia— 
allied himself with the Banü Ghaniya, declared 
himself independent at the beginning of the caliphate 
of al-Nasir (395-610/1199-1213), and took the title 
of al-Mutawakkil “ala ‘Ilah. In 602/1205, the town 
was recaptured, along with the whole of Ifrikiya, 
by the caliph, who restored its fortifications, 

Under the reign of the Hafsids, during the years 
658 and 686/1286 and 1287, numerous towns in the 
Sahel, including al-Mahdiyya, were sacked by the 
Admiral Roger of Lauria, acting on behalf of the 
Aragonese, Then, from 718 to 723/1318-23, ADO 
Darba, a son of Ibn al-Libyànl, ruled the town as an 
independent possession. In 739/1338-9, al-Mahdiyya 
‘was recaptured from the hands of a certain Ibn 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar who had taken possession of it, 
and in ca. 761/1360 its fortifications were again 
restored by the Hafşid minister Ibn Tafrådjin. 
In 1390, between 20 July and 20 September, it 
was subjected to attack by a veritable crusade 
conducted by the Genoese with support from French 
and English knights. The town resisted, but was 
obliged to pay tribute !o have the siege raised. 

At the end of the reign of the Hafrids, the town 
was the object of bitter contention between the 
Turks and the Spanish. The latter besieged it in 
1509, then established a garrison there in 1539 
after the capture of Tunis by Charles V. But Dragut 
took possession of it the following year. Tem- 
porarily driven from the town, he returned and re- 
mained in control until 8 September 1550, on which 
date the admiral Andrea Doria captured the place 
on behalf of Charles V, who destroyed the town's 
detencos in r554 before abandoning it. 

In 1689 there was an outbreak of plague in the 
city, and in 1740 it was deserted by its population, 
a population severely punished by “Ali Pashe 
for its loyalty to his uncle. In 1848, the Christi 
population of the city was judged sufficiently 
important to justify the creation of a parish, In 
1856, an outbreak of cholera claimed many victis 
In spite of its cautious stance during the uprising 
1864, incited by the doubling of the mejba tax, 
fahdia, a city without defences, was pillaged 
on 25 April by the neighbouring’ villagers" (J. 
Ganiage, Les origines du protectorat frangais en 
Tunisie (1861-1882), Paris 1950, 228), and was 
Tuined, as was the whole of the Sahel, by the com> 
bined effects of the expedition of Zarreuk and the 
depredations of creditors and usurers. 

After the establishment of the Protectorate, 
al-Mahdiyya was endowed with its first French 
schoo! in 1884, became a judicial seat in 1585, and 
was not slow to participate actively in the nationalist 
movement. On 6 August 1920, a demonstration 
against the cost of living developed into a riot; 
on zr March 1925, the city responded to the call 
for a general strike demanded throughout the 
country by the Destour in protest against reforms 
"which were judged insufficient; and from 18 to 
20 April 1933, again at the behest of the Destour, 
there were new demonstrations against the burial 
in Muslim cemeteries of naturalised French Tunisians, 

The urban development of al-Mahdiyya naturally 
corresponded to the fluctuations in its history. 
The suburb of Zawila, obliterated by the Hilalian 
assault, was rebuilt in ca. 597/1200, and in the same 























is the first mention of the village of Hibün. Then 
from the 16th century onward, the character of the 
town was changed completely as a result of the ethnic 
element introduced by Turkish garrisons, with 
the additional influx, alter 1609, of Moors driven 
out of Spain, Today, 69% of the urban population 
of alMahdiyya is composed of descendants of 
Kouloughlis [see Kuoghlw], representing, in this 
respect, the highest proportion ia Tunisia, with 
perceptible effects on names and customs. 

The two principal riches of alMahdiyya consist 
of olive-growing and fisheries, The cotton planta- 
tions, mentioned in the 18th and roth centuries 
(Lucette Valeasi, Fellahs tunisiens ..., Lille 1975, 
219), have today disappeared. Industries associated 
with olive-growing and fisheries—the sardine in- 
dustry in particular—have on the contrary undergone 
large-scale expansion, and activities such as oil- 
extraction, refining, soap manufacture and the can- 
ning of food, ete., are flourishing. 

The city has today overflowed its original isthmus 
and is developing along two arterial axes: towards 
Sfax, and especially in the direction of Sousse. 
Its leading literary figures, dating from the early 
Hafsid era, are two poets, ADO ‘Amr ‘Uthmin al- 
Kaysi, known by the name of ibn ‘Urayba (4. 659/ 
1260), and Ibn al-Simát (d. 690/1291). Also worthy 
of mention, from the point of view of Sütism, is the 
Bulb (q..] ai-Dahmáni (d. 521/1224), a disciple of 
Aba Madysn (g.0.]. 
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AL-MAHDIYYA, a movement ia the Egyp- 

tiam Sudan, launched in r&$: by Mubammad 
Abmad b. ‘Abd Allâh (Muhammad al-Mahdi) for 
the reform of Islam. It had from the outset a 
Political and revolutionary character, being directed 
against the Tureo-Egyptian régime (al-Turkiyya), 
which it overthrew, establishing a territorial state. 
Under the Mahdi’s successor, the Khallfa ‘Abd 
Allāh [see Sapp AttAn p. MvnAMMAD AL-TA IST, 
and Kuativa, iv], this developed essentially into a 
traditional Islamic monarchy until its existence was 
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terminated by the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest | Für [g.9.] was annexed in 1874. Since the middle of 


(1896-8). 

1. Mahdist antecedents, Only one previous 
mahdist claimant seems to have originated in the 
Nilotie Sudan before the Turkiy: r7th-century 
‘Safi ascetic, Hamad al-Nablin alias Wad al-Turabt. 
His claim was rejected by the Fungj [¢.v.] king of 
Sinnár, BAdI Il. He ís represented as clashing with 
the tax-gatherers of BAdi III (cf. S. Hillelson, 
Sudan Arabic texts, Cambridge 1935, 174-93). The 
immediate antecedents of the Sudanese Mahdiyya are 
to be found in a mood of eschatological expectation, 
which appears first in Egypt in the late 18th and 
roth centuries, reflecting the popular consciousness 
that traditional Islamic society was threatened both 
by infidels from without and despots within. Mahdist 
expectations were thus attached to Diezi'irli Gházl 
Hasan Pasha [q.v.] during his expedition against the 
duumvirate of Ibrähim Bey (g. and Murad Bey 
(Diabarti, *AdjPib, ii, 114), while an insurrection 
against the French in 1799 was headed by a mahdist 
claimant of Maghribt origin (*Adja%ib, iii, 58). A 
revolt in Upper Egypt against Mubammad AIT 
Pagha in 1822-3 was led by another mahdist claimant 
(FAIT Mubarak, al-KAifaf al-djadida, xiv, 76). A mani 
festo against the Sudanese Mahdi mentions a prede- 
cessor in Khartoum (ak-Hburtüm [9.v.)), Ibrahim 
al-Südáni, of whom nothing further is known (Shu- 
kayr, Ta'rikh al-Südán, iii, 379): the name suggests 
a person of southern Sudanese origin, The Sudanese 
Mahdiyya was thus the latest and most successful 
of a cluster of mahdist movements which, while 
formally presenting themselves in religious terms, 
had markedly social and political aims. 

2. The revolutionary situation in the 
Egyptian Sudan. During the sixty years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Mahdiyya, profound 
changes had affected the traditional society and 
Islam of the Nilotic Sudan, culminating in a rev 
lutionary situation. Muhammad ‘All Pasha’s con- 
quests (1820-1) ended the independence of numerous 
sedentary and nomadic groups. His establishment 
of a centralised and autocratic administrative 
system with its unaccustomed fiscal burdens (un- 
doubtedly aggravated by corruption and extortion) 
had a traumatic effect. Moreover, the demands of 
modernisation in Egypt meant that the officials 
in the Sudan were rarely of high quality or integrity. 

One group whose political and social status de- 
clined under the Turkiyya was that of the indigenous 
men of religion (sing. faki < fakih), who during the 
previous three centuries had fulfilled a range of 
functions as teachers of the Kur’an and Sharia, 
Sfi leaders, arbitrators, and intercessors with the 
rulers. The establishment of an orthodox hierarchy 
of ‘ulama, serving in government mosques, and 
integrated into the judicial system, created a rival 
group of religious leaders. Although individual 
members of the old faki families took advantage 
of the greater opportunities to study at al-Azhar 
and enter the official hierarchy, there remained a 
fundamental incompatibility between the fakis and 
the government-supported ‘ulama’, whom the Mahd! 
was to designate ‘ulama? al-sa. 

Developments in the two decades preceding the 
Mabdiyya heightened the tension between the Turkiy- 
ya and the inhabitants of the Egyptian Sudan. The 
vigorous autocracy of Khedive [small (1863-79) 
{g.v.] made the power of government felt once more 
after the comparative laxity which had begun in 
Mubammad ‘All Pasha’s last years and continued 
under his successors, The former sultanate of Dar 























the century, tradors sceking ivory and slaves had 
thrust into ‘unexplored regions far up the White 
Nile and the Babr al-Ghazal (¢.v.], outside the Muslim. 
and arabised northern Sudan, and completely 
beyond the contro! of the Turco-Egyptian officials. 
‘The slave-trade that was fed from these regions was a 
scandal to Europe. To bring the south and west 
under his administration, and thereby to suppress 
the slave-trade, was a principal aim of the khedive. 

‘The implementation of this policy would in any 
event have antagonised vested interests, particularly 
the diaspora of northern Sudanese, the Danakla 
and Dja'aliyyün [gr], who were involved in the 
slave-trade, and who ranged from petty dealers 
(dialidba) to merchant-princes such as al-Zubayr 
Rabma Mansür, the master of the western Babr 
al-Ghazal and the conqueror of Dar Far. The situa- 
tion was rendered more critical by the khedive’s 
recruitment of Europeans and Americans to carry 
out his plans; this employment of Christians in 
high office shocked the conservative piety of the 
Sudanese. Chief among these expatriates was the 
British officer Charles George Gordon (cf. Bernard 
M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan, London 1931), 
who as governor of the Equatorial province (1873-5) 
and governor-general of the Sudan (1877-9) played 
a leading part in the attempts to establish khedivial 
administration in the south and to suppress the slave- 
trade. With their inadequate resources, Gordon 
and his colleagues attained only limited success. 
The deposition of Isma (June 1879) was followed 
by Gordon's withdrawal, and the comparative 
feebleness of their successors in Cairo and Khartoum 
facilitated the drift towards insurrection in the 
Sudanese provinces. 

3. The early career of Muhammad al-Mahdi 
(1844-81). Mubammad Abmad b. ‘Abd Allāh 
was born in 1844 in the province of Dongola [¢.v.]. 
His father was a boat-builder, and when Muhammad 
Abmad was a child the family moved to Karart on 
the Nile, a few miles north of Khartoum, where there 
was an adequate supply of timber. After their father's 
deatb, Muhammad Abmad's brothers followed his 
trade, but he himself underwent a traditional 
religious education within the Egyptian Sudan. He 
early showed a propensity towards asceticism and 
Safism, and in 1861 he attached himself to Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif Nür al-Da’im, the grandson 
of the founder of the Sammaniyya fartka in the Sudan. 
When his brothers moved for timber to Aba island 
in the White Nile, he accompanied them, and from 
1870 made hís headquarters there. His pious re- 
putation gained him many followers, a development 
which was the probable cause of a breach with Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif, in consequence of which Mubam- 
mad Abmad attached himself to a rival leader of the 
Sammüniyys, Shaykh al-Kuresh! wad al-Zayn (d. 
1878). In 188r he was joined by the man who was 
to become his most intimate disciple and his successor. 
as head of the Mahdist state, “Abd Allāh b. Muham- 
mad [p], who came from the Ta'P'isha Bakkára 
[q.9.), cattle-Arabs of Dar Far. A mahdist expectation 
was abroad in the Egyptian Sudan, and was shared 
by Mubammad Abmad himself. There was evidence 
of it in Kordofan (Kurdufan) (9.v.], which he visited 
about his time. ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad had, some 
years previously, saluted al-Zubayr Rahma as mahdi 
—a role which the conqueror of Dār Für declined. 
It is probable that ‘Abd Allah played a decisive 
part in the spiritual crisis of which the outcome 
was Mubammad Abmad's claim to be the Expected 
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Mahal. This was first secretly communicated to 
his disciples at Abà (March 1881), and then to other 
adherents during a second visit to Kordofan. The 
public manifestation (zuhir) of the Mahdi took 
place on 29 June 188r. Letters were sent to various 
notables urging them to rally to him, and he an- 
nounced his divine mission in a telegram to the 
governor-general. 

While the Mahdiyya had in its origins many charac- 
teristics of a movement of social and political protest, 
these aspects were subsumed in the founder’s primary 
aim: the reform of Islam, encompassing both the cult 
and the society. Like previous reformers, notably [bn 
‘Abd al-Wabhab (g.v.], he envisaged the restoration of 
the primitive Islamic umma governed by the Kur'in 
and the Sunna. Unlike Ibn £Abd al-Wahhib, however, 
Mubammad Ahmad was deeply impregnated by the 
emotional and imaginative quality of Safism. He 
saw his movement not merely as the revival of Islam, 
Dut as the recapitulation of the life and order of 
the primitive umma: a divinely ordained corre- 
spondence between Urzeit and Endseit. He presented 
himself as appointed to the supreme succession 
(al-Khildfa al-kubrd) as Successor of the Apostle of 
God (Kkalfa! Rasül Allah), while his leading dis- 
ciples were the successors of the Rightly-guided 
Caliphs. Three of these were appointed soon after 
the Manifestation. “Abd Allah b, Mubammad’s 
status was recognised in his title of. Khelifat al- 
$iddih, ie. tbe successor of Abü Bakr. An early 
follower, «Ali b, Mubammad Hild (‘All wad Hi 
was appointed the successor of “Umar (Khalifat al- 
Fürüb), and the Mahdl's young son-in-law, Mubam- 
mad Shari! b. Hámid, was appropriately named the 
successor of ‘All (Khalifat al-Karrar). The appoint- 
ment of successor of Uthmin was offered to the 
contemporary head of the Saniisiyya, Muhammad al- 
Mahdi, whose co-operation Mubammad Abmad 
was anxious to obtain, but the offer, made in May 
1883, was ignored. By another parallelism with 
the Prophet, the Mahdi styled his followers Ansár. 

‘The official ‘wdama? endeavoured to confute the 
mahdist claims of Mubammad Ahmad by stating the 
orthodox Sunn! doctrine of the mahdi and demon- 
strating Mubammad Abmad's failure to conform 
to the criteria laid down in Hadith. He defended 
his position by reasserting his divine election, con- 
veyed in a colloquy (hadra) by the Prophet. At 
the same time, he emphasised where possible points 
of conformity with Hadith. Thus he adapted his 
name to Mubammad b. Abd Allah, emphasised his 
descent from the Prophet, and changed the name of 
his rendez-vous in Kordofan from Djabal Kadir 
to Massa. 

4. The Mahdi's hidjra and diihad (1881-5). 
The authorities at first underestimated the Mahdi’s 
challenge, but when a small military expedition sent 
to arrest him was routed (August 1881), the matter 
was taken seriously, The Mahdi and his Ansár mean- 
while made a withdrawal (the hidjra) to Djabal Kadir 
in the Nūba Mountains. The remoteness of this place 
rendered military operations by the government 
difficult (two expeditions were defeated in December 
1881 and May 1882), while it formed an appropriate 
base for attacks on government positions in Kordo- 
fan. From southern Kordofan and Dar Far the Mahal 
could draw on a vast reserve of Bakkira tribesmen, 
whose propensity to raiding found a sanctified outlet 
in this warfare, Since the MahdI regarded only those 
who accepted his mission as true Muslims, such 
fighting was desiguated djihdd [qx.]. The government 
troops were, however, capable of prolonged resistance 
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in fortified positions, and an attempt to storm the 
provincial capital El Obeid (al-Ubayyid) on 8 Septem- 
ber 1882 was a failure. Henceforward the Mahdi 
relied upon siege-tactics, and the tribal forces were 
supplemented with a corps known as the djihädiyya, 
largely recruited from captured government troops 
of southern Sudanese origin. They were provided 
with firearms, which the Mahdf was anxious to keep 
out of the hands of the undisciplined tribal warriors. 

The surrender of El Obeid (19 January 1883) gave 
the Mahdi an administrative centre, and Kordofan 
formed the nucleus of a territorial Mahdist state. 
In the meantime, khedivial control had been further 
weakened by the British occupation of Egypt 
(September 1882) and the reluctance of the British 
government to undertake commitments in the Sudan. 
An Egyptian expeditionary force was, however, 
organised with Col. William Hicks, a retired Indian 
Army officer, as chief of staff. Advancing through 
difficult country from the White Nile into Kordofan, 
it was aunibilated by the Ansar at Shaykin (s No- 
vember 1883). The Mahdi was now the master of 
the west. Dar Für and Babr al-Ghazāl were surren- 
dered by their European governors in December 
1883 and April 1884 respectively. Meanwhile, "Uth- 
min Dikna (Osman Digna), from a mercanti 
family of Suakin (Sawákin) had beea seat (May 1883) 
to raise the Bedja [7.7:] of the Red Sea hills, a mission. 
in which he was largely successful through the sup- 
port of an influential faki, Shaykh alTāhir al- 
Madidhüb, so that by the end of February 1884 only 
Suakin itself remained in Egyptian hands, 

Khartoum and the riverain areas to the north were 
now threatened. At this juncture, Gordon was sent 
ovt by the British government, primarily to report 
on the military situation, but ke was also appointed. 
(at his own request) governor-generai by the khedive. 
Arriving at Khartoum (February 1834), he produced 
a succession of plans for the future of the Sudan 
while the Ansár closed in on the city. ‘Uthmin 
Dikna’s successes closed the route from the Red Sea 
to the Nile, while the fal! of Berber (g.0.] to an army 
of Angir (May 1884) cut the river line to Egypt. 
Military pressure on Khartoum itself was increasing, 
and between April and October 1884 the Mahdi 
brought up his main forces from El Obeid to Om- 
durman (Umm Durman) opposite the capital. 
Weakened by siege, the city fell on 25 January 1885, 
Gordon being killed in the fighting, 

The fall of Khartoum marked for all practical 
purposes the end of the MahdI's djihdd. He was now 
the ruler of the chief provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan from Dongola to Babr al-Ghazal, and from 
the Red Sea to Dir Fir. He ordered the evacuation 
of Khartoum, and made his own capital at Omdur- 
man, where he died after a short illness (22 June 
1885). 

s. The rule of the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah 
(1885-98), The Mahdis death confronted the 
Ansar with two problems, one practical, the other 
ideological. First, who was to take the MahdT's place 
as ruler of the nascent state? Secondly, how was the 
Mahdi’s death to be explained, since he had claimed 
universal mission to restore Islam, but had achieved 
only a conquest within the boundaries of the Egyp- 
tian Sudan? The problem of the succession was ia 
appearance quickly solved when a council of notables 
in the Mahdf's house immediately after his death 
gave their allegiance (bay‘a) to ‘Abd Allah b. Mu- 
bammad. Already in the critical period of political 
development following the fall of El Obeid, the 
Mahdi had conferred plenary powers on ‘Abd Allah, 
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so that he was henceforward the deputy of the Mahd! 

(khalifat al-Mahdi), although he did not use this 
title until after the Mahdi's death. He was, further- 
more, the commander of the largest body of tribal 
warriors concentrated in Omdurman. His political 
and military pre-eminence was recognised in his 
election as the Mabdi's successor. This event sug- 
gested how the ideological problem arising from the 
Mabdt's death could be handled. A proclamation 
stressed the parallel between the succession of AO 
Bakr al-Siddik to the Prophet and that of Khalifat 
al-Siddék to the Mahdi, and urged the Ansar to 
follow the example of the early Muslims, who had 
fought for their faith after the Prophet's death. 
There was other propaganda, much of it of a visionary 
‘or mystical nature, to legitimise Abd Allah's 
succession. 

His position was not, however, uncontested. 
Khalifat al-Karrār Muhammad Sharif was the osten- 
sible leader of the Ashrāf (i.e. the kinsmen of the 
Mahdi), a group whose overweening pretensions 
the Mahdi himself had rejected in his last days. 
‘The Ashraf were the élite of the sedentaries from the 
northern riverain areas and their diaspora, known as 
awlād altalad [q.v.). This comparatively sophisti- 
cated group had little in common with the Bakkára 
tribal warriors, whose ascendancy was assured by 
the accession of the Khalifa. Within twelve months 
he had defeated a conspiracy hatched by the Ashraf 
in Omdurman and their kinsman Muhammad Khalid, 
the governor of Dar Fir. The Khallfa’s fellow- 
tribesmen or their clients replaced the Mahdi's 
appointees in the provincial governorships, with the 
exception of ‘Uthman Dikna, who was essential 
to handle the Bedja. In 1888-9 the Khalifa enforced 
‘4 mass emigration of the Ta‘aisha, who were settled 
in Omdurman and its vicinity. Although awldd al- 
balad continued to be indispensable in the civil 
service and judiciary of the Mahdist state, they bad 
lost political power, and a dangerous rift opened 
between them and the ruling Bakkara. 

Having established his authority, the Khalifa 
sought to fulfil the programme of conquest which had 
been cut shortly by the Mahd''s death. The djihad 
was actively pursued for several years at heavy cost 
to a people suffering from the effects of the revolution- 
ary war and population movements. The Christian 
kingdom of Ethiopia under John IV was a principal 
theatre of the although the fighting should 
be seen in the historical context of conflicts going 
back to the Fundj period. A successful raid by 
Hamdin Abū ‘Andja, one of the Khalifa's clients, 
penetrated to Gondar (January 1888), and took 
‘booty and slaves, while in the following year \after 
Abi ‘Angja's death) King John was killed in battle 
at al-Kallabat (March 1889), a victory which was 
widely publicised by the Khalifa. These were however 
incidents in border-warfare, resulting in no signifi- 
cant territorial gains. 

The second main objective of the djihdd was Egypt, 
now firmly under British military and political direc- 
tion. An invasion had been planned before the Mahdf's 
death, the Dja‘all general ‘Abd al-Rabmin al- 
Nugjtimt being its intended commander. The project 
hung fire for several years, although al-Nudjûmi 
made his headquarters at al-Urdt (New Dongola) 
in Nov. 1886. The Khallla's mistrust of ewldd al- 
balad led to encroachments on al-NudjGm!’s com- 
mand, which he was compelled to share with a 
Ta*ishi. In the summer of 1889 the Mahdist force 
at last advanced on Egypt, but on 3 August was 
annibilated at Toski (TAshki), north of Wadi Haifa, 
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al-Nudjüm! himself being killed in the fighting. 
There was no further attempt at invasion, although 
there were raids, sometimes serious, into Egyptian- 
held territory. 

A similar stalemate developed in tbe west and 
south. The Für bad never been reconciled to the 
recent loss of their independence, and after the with- 
drawal of Mubammad Khalid, a member of the old 
royal clan sought to re-establish the sultanate (887). 
He was overthrown by the new governor, ‘Uhmin 
Adam alias Diana, a young kinsman of the Khallía, 
who in the following year suppressed a still more 
dangerous revolt. This was headed by a charismatic 
leader known as Abi Djummayza, who claimed the 
vacant position of successor of *Uthmán. Abü 
Djunmayza’s death from smallpox somewhat 
relieved the position of the Ansar, who defeated 
the insurgents outside El Fasher (al-Paghir (9.v.)), 
the provincial capital (February 1889). Djand showed 
himself to be a competent governor, but on his early 
death (September 1890), the combined provinces 
of Dar Par and Kordofan passed into the less capable 
management of another of the Khallía's kinsmen, 
Mahmüd Abmad. 

The pagan southern regions, so recently brought 
under the khedivial administration, were never 
integrated into the Mahdist state. Although (as 
mentioned above) Babr al-(;hazàl had fallen in 1884, 
its governor Karam Allāh Muhammad Kurkusiwl, 
a Dunkulawl trader by origin, withdrew his troops 
in October 1885 to fight the Rizaykit Bakkira of 
Dar Für. Thereafter, Babr al-Ghazàl drifted out of 
Mahdist control. The Equatorial province was even 
more remote from the centre of the Mabdiyya, Its 
governor since 1878 had been Emin Pasha (Eduard 
Schnitzer, of Silesian Jewish origin, and the last of 
Khedive Isma‘ll's expatriate officials), who in spite 
of mutiny and two Mahdist invasions (x885, 1868) 
held out until forcibly rescued by H. M. Stanley 
(1889). The second invading force, however, estab- 
lished a garrison at al-Radidjaf, which maintained 
sporadic contact with Omdurman by steamer. The 
Mahdists hed little more than the river line, and 
their position was challenged by former government 
‘troops, who had refused to be evacuated by Stanley, 
and who were led by Fad! al-Mawlà Muhammad, 
an officer of southern Sudanese origin. Al-Ragidjaf 
‘became a place of banishment for political and other 
prisoners. 

The year 1889 marks the end of the militant phase 
of the Mabdiyya. The following period saw the sta- 
bilisation of the Khallfa's autocracy within a territo- 
rial state limited for all practical purposes to the 
Muslim and arabised regions of the northern Sudan. 
A factor in the decline of militancy was the great 
famine of 1988-90, the effects of which were aggra- 
vated by the migration of the Ta'a'isha to Omdur- 
man. For the second time, the Kballfa's authority 
was challenged by a revolt of the Ashraf ín Omdur- 
man under the leadership of Mubammad Sharif 
(November 1891). After some desultory firing and a 
few casualities, a formal reconciliation was effected 
by Khalifot aLFürük «Ali b. Mubammad Milü on 
terms advantageous to the Aghrif. The danger once 
past, the Khalifa proceeded to destroy his opponents 
piecemeal. Muhammad Sharif himself was arrested 
in March 1892, and sentenced to imprisonment by a 
special tribunal. Thereafter the Khalifa's autocracy 
was unchallenged. His only intimates in matters of 
government were hís half-brother Ya'küb, who acted 
as his wazir (but without the title), and his son 
‘Uthman, who about this time received the honorific 
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ot Shaykh al-Din, and was trained for the eventual 
succession. 

While the Khalifa thus strengthened his position 
intemally, there was increasing European pressure 
on the frontiers of the Mahdist state. Suakin, which 
alone among the garrisons of the Red Sea area had 
not falten to ‘Uthman Dikna, formed the base for a 
‘campaign against the local Ansár after the Anglo- 
Egyptian victory at Toski. The operations, early 
in x8or, culminated in the capture of ‘Uthman 
Dikna's headquarters at Tokar (Tükar) in Feb. 1891. 
Although still a nuisance, he was no longer a threat 
to the Anglo-Egyptian forces in the vicinity. In the 
previous year Eritrea had been constituted an Italian 
colony. A Mandist raid into the territory was routed. 
(December 1893), and in July 1894 the Italians with 
the prior agreement of the British government 
occupied Kasala [g.v]. The loss of this important 
strategic position was even more serious than that 
of Tokar, but in spite of making a threatening demon- 
stration in Omdurman, the Khallfa did not take 
the offensive, The Italian presence in Eritrea was 
equally threatening to Menelik II, who had emerged 
as the ruler of Ethiopia after the death of John IV. 
In 1895 he sought to establish friendly relations with 
the Khalifa, but his overtures were repulsed. He re- 
peated them in 1896 after his victory over the Italians 
at Adowa, and further embassies were received in 
Omdurman in 1897 and 1898, but no practical 
military or political co-operation resulted. 

‘A more remote European danger appeared in the 
far south, when Belgian expeditions {rom the Congo 
Free State began to advance towards the Upper Nile 
and Babr al-Ghazál. In 1897 Fadl al-Mawlà Mubam- 
mad and his followers entered the service of the 
Congo Free State, he himself being recognised as 
the governor of the Equatorial province. In the 
following year, a Mahdist force was sent to strengthen 
the garrison at al-Radidjaf. Its commander, “Arabi 
Data Allah defeated and killed Fad! al-Mawla 
(January i594), and combated the Belgians with 
some success. His isolated position and precarious 
communications with Omdurman were, however, 
insuperable difficulties, and in February 1897 he 
lost al-Radjdjaf to a Belgian force. 

By his time the final assault on the Mahdist state 
was developing. In March 1896 the British govern- 
ment authorised an advance by the Egyptian army 
into the Mabdist province of Dongola. While the 
pretext for the invasion was afforded by the Italian 
defeat at Adowa, the real reasons lie in British foreign 
policy and the international situation at the time 
(see G. N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper 
Nile, 1882-1699, Edinburgh 1965). The Egyptian 
expeditionary force, commanded by Sir H. H. 
Kitchener, constructed a railway as it edvanced up 
the Nile from Wadi Halfa, By the end of September 
1896 the province was completely occupied. In the 
following year, Kitchener was authorised to make a 
further advance. A second railway was constructed 
across the Nubian desert, reaching the Nile at Abü 
‘Hamad, and was extended southwards as the Anglo- 
Egyptian force advanced. Warned by the loss of 
Dongola, the Khalifa summoned Mabmüd Abmad 
with the bulk of his forces from the west to defend 
the approaches to Omdurman. He proved to be an 
irresolute commander, lacking in all initiative. His 
base was al-Matamma (g.t.] in Dja*all territory. Its 
inhabitants refused to evacuate their town, which 
Mabmüd Abmad took by force of arms—an incident 
which confirmed the hatred of awléd al-balad for 
the Ta@isha. Once established there, Mabmüd 





Ahmad was reluctant to move northwards to con 
front the invaders, who were steadily advancing 
along the river-line, Abi Hamad fell in August 1897, 
and the important route-centre of Berber was 
evacuated in the same month. Mabmüd Abmad, faced 
with increasing desertions and shortage of supplies, 
‘was ultimately goaded to advance. His army (aug- 
mented by troops brought in by Uthman Dikna) 
was overwhelmed on 8 April 1896 at the battle of 
the Atbara [g::], and he himself was taken prisoner. 
The Anglo-Egyptian advance continued, and the 
Mahdist state received its death-blow at the battle 
of Karra, often called the battle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898). Ya‘kab died in the fighting, 
‘but the Khalifa escaped, and remamed a fugitive’ 
for over a year. Finally, he and a handful of Ansár 
were defeated by Sir Reginald Wingate in a skirmish 
(24 November 1899) at Umm Diwaykarit on the 
White Nile, in which he was killed. ‘Uthman Shaykh 
al-Din was made prisoner, and died in the following 
year, 

6. Institutions of the Mahdiyya. The rapid 
development of the Mahdiyya into an armed rebel- 
lion, then into a territorial state, necessitated the 
improvisation first of a command-structure, and 
secondly of an administrative system. During the 
lifetime oi the Mahdi, the key position in both these 
respects wes occupied by the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah. He 
commanded the Black Flag (al-Réya al-Zarka?), the 
largest of the three divisions of the army, consisting 
of the western Baklsara tribesmen, and in addition he 
held the title of amir djuydsh al-MaAdiyya, implying 
an oversight of the fighting forces as a whole. His two. 
colleagues commanded smaller divisions, the Khalifa 
“All the Green Flag (al-Raya al-Khadrd”) composed 
of Bakkara from Kordofan and the White Nile, 
and the Khalifa Mubammad Sharif the Red Flag 
recruited from awlid al-balad. As previously men- 
tioned, the Mahal conferred plenary powers on the 
Khalifa ‘Abd Allah in January 1883. The title of 
amir was held by subordinate officers, who in the 
early stages of the Mahdiyya had commanded vir- 
tually autonomous tribal or local contingents. In 
May 1884 the Mahdi ordered this term to be dis- 
continued, probably because of its overtones of 
worldly rank, and substituted «iil, but amir has re- 
mained in popular usage until the present. With the 
emergence of a territorial state, the chief officers be- 
came military governors of provinces (sing. imára, 
later *imdla). 

The successes won in the djihad made the establish« 
ment of a financial system urgently necessary, since 
the MahdI had constant difficulty in preventing the 
tribesmen from appropriating the booty. A treasury 
(bayt al-mál) had probably been organised at Kadir, 
and after the fall of E) Obeid, the MahdI formally 
appointed his friend Abmad Sulaymán as its com- 
missioner (amin bayt al-mdl), The sources of revenue 
at this time were two: booty (gkanima) and a levy 
of grain and cattle, to which the term zaAdf was 
applied. As under the Turkiyya, Ottoman, Egyptian, 
Austrian and Spanish coins were in circulation. 
After the taking of Khartoum, the Mahdi minted 
gold pounds and silver dollars. He was the first 
Sudanese ruler to exercise this prerogative 

Although the Mahal envisaged a restoration of the 
primitive Islamic umma, he soon found himself 
obliged to give judicial decisions and to promulgate 
administrative regulations which were in effect 
legisiative acts. Many of these resulted from the 
revolvtionary war, e.g, rulings concerning broken 
marriages and irregular unions, and questions of 
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landownership. Undesirable customs regarded as 
repugnant to Islam were prohibited. The Mahdi’s 
judicial functions were widely delegated to his 
officials, and one specifically judicial officer was ap- 
pointed with the title Add? al-Isidm. Ahmad ‘All, 
who held this post for twelve years (1882-04), had 
been a judge in Dar Far under the Turkiyya. 

These military and administrative institu\fons 
developed further during the reign of the Khalifa. 
A detachment of the djihddiyya, the regular corps 
first formed during the siege of El Obeid, was 
stationed in the Kara, ie. Fort Omdurman of the 
Turkiyya. After the revolt of the Ashraf in r8ọ1 the 
Khalifa felt the need of a reliable bodyguard, This, 
was created by expanding a corps of orderlies, the 
mulárimiyya. By 1805 it consisted of 9,000 or more 
troops under the general command of ‘Uthman 
Shaykh al-Din. A civil service, recruited chiefly from 
awléd al-balad and Copts, staffed the departments 
and treasuries of the capital and the provinces, 
Many of its members had occupied similar posts 
under the Turkiyya; some went on to serve the 
Condominium. Already in the Mahdi’s time a regular 
chancery procedure had been established, and the 
surviving archives of the Mabdiyya as a whole 
have been estimated at 50,000 pieces. The bulk of 
them are now in the Central Records Office in Khar- 
toum (see P, M. Holt, The Mahdist archives and 
related documents, in Archives, v/28 [1952], 193-200). 
Despatches were sometimes exchanged almost daily 
between the ruler and his provincial governors. The 
provinces fell into two categories; an outer circle 
under military governors with their own fiscal and 
judicial establishments and garrison troops, and a 
core of metropolitan provinces, which were fiscal 
areas rather than administrative units, and were 
tributary to the treasury in Omdurman. 

The history of the office of amin bayt al-mal illus- 
trates both the institutional elaboration and the 
Increasing autocracy of the Khalifa's reign. Abmad 
Sulayman, the first amin, was a partisan of the 
Ashrdf, and was disgraced in April 1886, His succes- 
sor, Ibrahim Mubammad ‘Adlin, had been a mec- 
chant in El Obeid. His reluctance to extort grain 
for the soldiery during the great famine led to a 
clash with the Khallfa and his execution (February 
1890), His successor, al-Nir Ibrahim al-Djirayfawi, 
was another former merchant. Tenure of office 
became increasingly precarious: one commissioner 
was twice appointed and twice removed, and the 
last year of the reign saw three treasurers, At the 
same time special treasuries were established, of 
which the most important were the treasury of the 
muldsimiyya and the Kbalifa’s privy treasury. The 
sources of revenue had meanwhile changed. With the 
ending of the diihad, ghanima sank into insignificance. 
Zakét continued to be levied and also fitr, a poll-tax 
paid at the end of Ramadan. Zakat was also paid 
as customs-dues, originally at the rate of 24%, but 
al-Djirayfaw! imposed a further 10%, and this 
might indeed be taken at several points on the route. 
Fines were imposed on smoking and drinking, and 
the goods of other offenders were liable to confisca- 
tion. In addition, merchants and others might be 
required to pay "contributions" (fabasru'ál) to the 
treasury. The minting of dollars at Omdurman con- 
tinued, but the silver was increasingly debased. 
The minting of gold had ceased with the Mahdl's 
pounds, which were soon driven out of circulation 
by Gresham's Law, 

‘The history of the judiciary is similar. Abmad ‘AIT 
held office as Addi al-Islaws until May 1894, when he 











lost the Khallta's confidence, and was thrown into 
prison. Hís successor, al-Husayn Ibrahlm wad al- 
Zahra’, had been trained at al-Azhar, but his over- 
zealous adherence to the principles of the Shari'a 
led to a clash with Yaküb. He was imprisoned and 
put to death, probably in the summer of 1895. The 
title of kddt al-Isldw seems to have died with him. 
Already in the time of Ahmed ‘Alf there was a deputy- 
judge (taki! al-makkama), and the two seem usually 
to have acted in concert. By the end of the Khallfa's 
reign, the chief judge had six deputies (numáb), 
two of whom had special duties in connection with 
the muldsimiyya. In addition, there were special 
courts in Omdurman for the market, the quay and 
the treasury. Both in the capital and the provinces, 
the judicial officers were dependent on the Khalifa 
and his governors, and were deferential to their 
wishes. 

7. Subsequently developments, Although 
the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest overthrew the Mah- 
dist state, Mahdism continued to be a powerful 
force, particularly in the west. The movement 
was virtually proscribed in the early years of the 
Condominium by Wingate, who was governor- 
general from 1899 to 1916. The surviving leaders 
were held in prison, the use of the Mahdi's devotional 
manual (rdtib) was forbidden, and several religious 
risings were suppressed. The revival of the Mahdiyya 
in a new form was the achievement of a posthumous, 
son of the Mahdi, ‘Abd al-Rahmán (1885-1959), 
whose considerable political talent found opportunity 
in changing political circumstances during and after 
the First World War. To many Ansir he was a 
charismatic figure, regarded by some as al-Nabi 
Is, and hence as having an eschatological role, 
To his westernised followers, he was rather a nation- 
alist leader, the patron of the Umma Party, which 
was founded in 1945, and has continued to play a 
leading part in Sudanese politics. In one modern 
view, the Mahdi is seen as a mudjaddid, and the 
Mahdiyya as a reformist but essentially orthodox 
movement, 
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AcMAHDJAR (sometimes in the plural, al- 

Mahddjir), name given in Arabic to places in 
Northern, Central and Southern America to 
which Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians and 
other Arabs have emigrated (hddjara). The 
towns whose names recur most often in modera 
Arabic literature are New York, Sao Paolo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires; there has developed 
there, in the first half of the present century, a 
characteristic literary movement, the vestiges of 
which have not yet been completely effaced; but 
these are not the only locations on the American 
continent where emigrants from the Near East 
have settled and where they have published, in 
Arabic or in the national languages (English, Spanish 
or Portuguese), bulletins, journals, periodicals and 
books with the object of promoting understanding 
of the Arabs and their heritage, or in furtherance 
of their political causes of the moment. 

‘The flow of emigration towards the New World 
originated in what was then known as Syria (the 
land currently comprising Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine) at the end of the roth century and the 
beginning of the zoth, attaining its highest point 
in North America in 1913; the tide began to ebb 
in the period following the First World War as a 
result of obstacles placed by the United States in 
the way of immigration, with the limitation ou 
numbers of immigrants ‘and with legislation on 
nationality, passed in 1924, which almost put an 
end to it, although the influx of emigrants into 
South America continued, 

The causes of the emigration were primarily 
economie, Among the Lebanese—who left their 
country in the greatest number—the inhabitants 
of the mountain region were deprived of agricultural 
land after the establishment of the régime of the 
mwasarrifiyya [see LUBNAN], inaugurated in 186r 
(and modified in 1864) in the wake of the inter- 
community religious disturbances of 1860 and 
following intervention by the European states, and 
by France in particular, This régime accorded 
administrative autonomy to the mountain region, 
which possessed meagre financial resources, having 
first detached from it its fertile plains and sea ports, 








the mountain region and to seek employment in 
Beirut and other Lebanese towns. This was the first 
phase; subsequently, some individuals Jeft their 
homeland and made their way to Egypt and other 
African countries, When emigration to America 
became possible, some groups of Lebanese, insig- 
nificant in size, travelled there. After 1831 the scale 
of the movement accelerated, as the first emigrants 
enticed their compatriots with glowing reports oí 
the financial opportunities that existed in America, 
while tourists, shipping companies and their agents 
added further encouragement, to such an extent 
that at the beginning of the zoth century a virtual 
epidemic had arisen and almost half the inhabitants 
of Lebanon left their country. The contagion spread 
to the cities of the interior (Homs, Damascus and 
Aleppo) and to the mountains occupied by the 
‘Alawites, whence it is estimated that a seventh 
of the population chose to become exiles. Some 
Palestinians had preceded the Lebanese, and others 
accompanied them. By the final phase of the move- 
ment, the total number of immigrants from Greater 
Syria who were settled in the United States and 
Canada exceeded half a million, attaining close to 
double this figure in the cities of Central and South 
America, 

At the time, the movement was encouraged among 
the Christian population of Syria not only by 
economic factors—including the oppression of the 
peasants by their feudal lords, the monopoly over 
lands and goods exercised by the monastic commu- 
nities, the oppressive burden of taxation, disastrous 
crop-failures, the slump in the natural silk market 
caused by the success of artificial Japanese silk 
sold cheaply and the diversion of international trade- 
routes following the excavation of the Suez Canal— 
but also on account of psychological factors aroused 
by a hated social and political situation; detestation 
of the foreign authority which governed them and 
always regarded them with suspicion, religious 
conflicts which culminated in the events of 1860, 
persistent sectarianism, corruption of an administra- 
tion in which bribery was rife, the subjection of 
the faithful to religious leaders who collaborated 
with the feudal lords in oppressing and robbing them, 
the suppression of public liberties, the alienation 
experienced by the entire population in the time 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid, the posting of young Arabs to 
distant theatres of war, widespread ignorance and 
the rule of anarchy in all facets of existence. 

On the other hand, there was talk of those ad- 
vantages of emigration which constituted powerful 
incentives: the prospect of making a fortune, 
numerous opportunities for finding work, respect 
for public liberties, the acceptance by society of 
personal ambitions, the judgment of people by their 
actions and their abilities rather than on the basis 
of their origin and class, concern for the rights and. 
dignity of all citizens without discrimination and 
the rule of order and of law, 

The Syrians in general and the Lebanese in 
particular had been in contact with the West and 
its culture since Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt 
(1798-1801) and the creation of scientific institutions. 
in this country in the time of Muhammad ‘AlI [g.v.]. 
These contacts had been reinforced by the religious 
missions which began to arrive in Lebanon in the 
period when the son of the ruler of Egypt, Ibrihim 
Pasha [9.v.] was governor of Syria (1832-40), and 
which expanded their activities following the in- 
stallation of the régime of the mutasarrifiyya (1861), 
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founding schools, cultural associations and charitable 
societies, importing presses, translating and publish- 
ing books. These contacts were also encouraged by 
the presence of tourists and members of the French 
expedition who stayed on in Lebanon for a full 
year after the events of 1860, These constant contacts. 
with the West and the learning of the languages 
spoken there, in addition to the common religion 
which it shared with the majority of the future 
emigrants, reinforced their admiration for this part 
of the world and its principles, in particular those 
of the French Revolution and its well-known slogan, 
and strengthened their desire to migrate to it 

When these factors are considered in conjunction 
with the geographical position of Lebanon and 
Syria, facing the West from the opposite shore of 
the Mediterranean, and the hereditary zest for 
trade and travel characteristic of the Lebanese, 
descendants of the Phoenicians as they are, and also 
their eagerness to travel far in search of favourable 
opportunities, it is possible to understand the deep 
significance of this quasi-collective migration 
towards the New World and the dispersal of this 
race throughout the globe, 

In the first instance, the emigrants were attracted 
to the United States; subsequently, they turned 
their attention towards the South, still virgin 
territory and offering greater employment oppor- 
tunities than the North, on account of sparseness of 
population, the vast areas of agricultural land 
quiring manpower, emergent industry and the wide 
range of opportunities for commerce. Opportunities 
for emigration to South America were enhanced 
Jollowing the visits to Palestine and Lebanon under- 
taken in 1877 and 1887 by the Emperor of Brazil 
Dom Pedro 1l and the conclusion, in 1892, of an 
agreement between the Ottoman and Brazilian 
governments establishing the conditions of immi- 
gration. This emperor, who spoke Arabic, favoured 
the settlement of emigrants in his country as a 
means of contribution towards its prosperity and 
furthering the exploitation of agricultural land, 
and he promised them aid and assistance. Argentina 
offered similar attractions with its enormous tracts 
of land requiring cultivation and its untapped 
material resources. Waves of immigrants therefore 
made their way towards South America, to such an 
extent that their number amounted to 300,000 in 
Argentina alone, and Brazil accepted more than 
half a million. For their part, the Palestinians pre- 
ferred the states of Central America or Chile and 
Mexico. 

After disembarkation, these foreigners settled in 
tbe poorer quarters of the towns which they had 
chosen, usually because they had relatives there, 
and attempted to make a living through street- 
trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the 
minority), would open a small shop, and some found 
opportunities for expansion, in some cases even 
becoming industrialists or prosperous merchants 
[see pydtrva). 

The people among whom they lived had little 
respect for them. They called them Turks, because 
they came from a land dependent on the Ottoman 
Turkish state, and in some instances they were 
treated in the same light as the Mongols, members 
of the yellow race; the immigrants themselves were 
aware of the need to correct the image which had 
formed in the minds of Americans. 

Initially, they believed that their exile was tem- 
porary anà would last no longer than the time needed 
to amass sufficient money to support themselves 











and their families at home; this same time-period, 
it was hoped, would see changes in living conditions 
ín their own country. But once settled and accus- 
tomed to their new existence, seeing their businesses 
prosper and their children growing up in this new 
milieu, learning its language and becoming attached 
to it, they contemplated staying there permanently, 
in spite of the pain involved in the awareness of 
exile and in spite of the bitter nostalgia that they 
felt for their country axd families. 

There can be no doubt that it was in response 
to the need to communicate among themselves in 
their exile, and on the other hand to follow events 
occurring at home, that they were led to produce 
a number of minor Arabic newspapers; these began 
to appear with the arrival of the first waves of 
immigrants in the closing years of the rgth century, 
but in the South and the North of the continent. 

It was in New York in 1892 that the first news- 
paper, Kawkab 4 mirika, appeared, followed by al-‘Asr 
(1894), al-A yyim (1897), al-Hudd (1898) and Mirat 
al-Gharb (1899), In Brazil, the oldest one, al- 
Fayha? (1895), was tollowed by four others: al- 
Rakib (1897), al-Sarásil (1898), al-Manásir (1899) 
and al-Sawd? (1300). 

Subsequently, the need was felt to form associa- 
tions and literary societies to serve the interests of 
the immigrants, unite their energies and support 
their social institutions, 4l-Djamiyya al-süriyya 
al-muttahida came into existence in New York in 
1907, and other associations followed. In Brazil, 
mumerous clubs were founded, of which the most 
important was al-Nédi al-himsi, and literary societies 
subsequently came into being, But literary life 
prospered at an earlier stage in North America, for 
the following reasons: immigration there had a 
longer history, printing-presses had been established 
there at a relatively early date and writers of talent. 
had been living there since the end of the previous 
century. Amin al-Rihān! [see AL-RInANI] arrived 
in New York in 1888, followed by Diabràa Klalll 
Djabran (g.0.] in 1895, the poet Nudra Haddad in 
1897, then, at the beginning of the century, the two 
poets Nasib arida and Ragbld Ayyüb in 1905, 
Nudra’s brother, the journalist ‘Abd al-Masih 
Haddad in 1907, Mikha’ll Nufayma (gv. and Tliyyd 
Abi Madi [g.v. in Suppl} in rorr. Printing-presses 
proliferated to stich an extent that six were in 
existence by Toro, producing, besides newspapers, 
some remarkable literary reviews, such as al-Funtin 
(r913) which was edited by Nasib ‘Arida, and al- 
Saik (1912) edited by “Abd al-Masih Haddad. 

‘Amin al-Ribani began to write in newspapers at the 
‘end of the last century; his extremely vivid language 
had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked 
penchant for innovation. He had published three of 
his books before Djabrin’s fast, al- MasiMd, appeared 
im 1905. The concerns of his people, both in the 
mahdjar and in their homeland, pre-occupied him, 
and he set himself to preaching liberation in the 
widest sense cf the term, political, social and in- 
tellectual, and to attacking in his articles and books 
(al-Muhdlafa al-thulathiyya, al-Mukart wa ‘I-hahin, 
Zanbaka! al-fawr, Khiridi al-harim) inertia, bigotry 
and religious sectarianism, It is, moreover, entirely 
symptomatic that his first work published in the 
mahdjar is intitled Te'rikh al-thawra al-firansiyya. 

For his part, Djabrin began in 1903, while still 
residing in Boston (which he did not leave for New 
York until r912) to publish his articles in the news- 
papers al-Muhddjir (1903), al-Hud& and Mirtal- 
Gharb. He appears to have been more forceful than al- 
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Ribánl and more inclined to challenge traditions 
directly. Because he loved painting, imagery domi- 
nated his writing, and his education and experience 
endowed him with burning zeal aud a penchant for 
idealism. His style reveals a poetic soul close to the 
sources of an Oriental mysticism inherited in the 
West by the various romantic movements. He put 
together in his first books ‘Ard'is al-muradj (1906), 
al-Arudh al-mutamarrida (1908), al-Adimiha al- 
mutakassira (1912) and Dam‘a wa-btisdma (1913), 
his articles and novels which had been published in 
the newspapers of the mahdjar and in the two 
reviews. al-Funün and al-Sd^ih. 

Like al-RIbàni and Djabrán, Nu'ayma also pos- 
sessed a pronounced taste for innovation. He retained 
from his theological studies, undertaken in Russia 
between 1996 and 1911, a profound religiosity and, 
like Djabein, a tendency towards mysticism; he 
considered it necessary to go beyond the sensory 
organs in order to arrive at the reality of things, but 
he did not have the same ardour of feeling and he 
was sometimes more capable of effecting a synthesis. 
After theology, he turned to the study of law and 
literature at an American university. This training 
enabled him to improve his precision of expression 
and to attain a better equilibrium between the ele- 
ments of the work of art; his knowledge of Russian 
literature also enhanced his aptitude for psychological 
analysis. 

In this way, these men of talent, as well as the 
writers and poets who joined them later, were able 
to prove their literary abilities and, almost forty 
years after the arrival of the first waves of immigra- 
tion in New York they found the means enabling 
them to found, after the end of the First World War, 
an association which had the object of "stimulating 
‘the literary spirit" and of establishing the norms 
of literary work. In 1920 they formed al-Rabila al- 
kalamiyye, entrusting the presidency to the “doyen” 
Djabrān and the post of secretary to the “coun- 
sellor” Nufayma. Inchided among its members 
were the poets Tliyya Abū Madi (1890-1957), Naslb. 
fArlda (1887-1945), Rashid Ayyab (1871-1941), 
Nudra Haddad (1881-1950) and his brother “Abd 
al-Masīb (1890-19653) and a number of less prolific 
writers, of whom the best known was William 
Catzeflis (1879-1950), treasurer of the Rābița, They 
decided to make the review al-S@ib the pulpit from 
which to address the public. 

Literary reviews in Lebanon and South America 
soon began reprinting specimens of their work in 
verse and in prose, delighting in the strong innovatory 
tendency that they revealed, to such an extent that 
their reputation became wider and their influence 
on the literary life of the Arabs was accentuated, 

But after the formation of the Rdbija, Djabràn 
wrote nothing more in Arabic, except for a few 
articles, and he turned to the English language in 
which he composed eight books, of which The 
Prophet is considered the most significant work of 
his entire corpus. He gives his prophet the name 
al-Mustafa and, in a very engaging poetic style, 
puts into his mouth, in the manner of Nietzsche 
with Zarathustra, the outcome of his interpretation 
of existence and of man. 

The other members of the Rabifa continued to 
write in Arabic, Mikhail Nufayma collected his 
articles of criticism and published them in a book 
intitled al-Ghirbal (1923); from this work it is possible 
to draw all the rules of criticism representing the 
most important characteristics of the writing of the 
Rabifa: to preach innovation, to uphold the truth, 
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to relate literature to life and always to make it 
revolve around man and his vital problems. Nu‘ayma 
is also the author of a series of short stories and 
articles which he subsequently inserted in his narra- 
tive collection, Kdn mi kan (1937), in the Kita 
ab-Marákil (ca. 1936) and in the first part of his 
philosophical novel Mudhakhirdt al-Arkash (1949). 
Before the formation of the Rabija, he had published 
his only dramatic work, al-dbd? wa ‘I-baniin (1917), 
in which he took the part of the younger generation 
and attempted to reconcile classical and dialectal 
forms in dialogue 

The majority of the members of the Rabifa wrote 
in verse and in prose, but it is the poets among them 
who still occupy tbe prominent place. [iyya Abū 
MAdi, whose collections of verse composed in the 
mahdiar were published before (vol. ii of his Dein, 
1919) and after the formation of the Rabita ( 
Diadáwil, 1927 and al-Khamdil, 1946) was a poet 
of such fecundity, such ardour of feeling, such 
penetrating sensibility and appealling style that he 
continues to enjoy the widest reputation. He is 
followed by Nasib ‘Arida, all of whose poetry was 
published in his single diwdm, al-Arwdb al-h'ira 
(1946), who displays a very sensitive and troubled 
soul. For their part, Rashid Ayyüb, author of al- 
Ayyabiyyat (1916), of Aghant "T-darwish (1928) and 
of Hiya 'l-dunyā (t939), and Nudra Haddad, whose 
single diwin is intitled Awráh al-Miarif (1041), their 
poetry reveals the weight of nostalgia, anguish 
and love of mankind which essentially chara 
the literature of the mahdjar and the charm of style 
which marks its form. 

However, the Rébifa did not monopolise the entire 
immigrant literary movement in North America, 
and there remained, outside it, renowned men of 
letters and journalists including Amin al-RIbánl, 
pioneer of the literature of the mahdjar, the poet 
Mas'üd Samba (1882-1946), whose poetry was 
powerful, versatile and rich in metre, the historian 
Philip Hitti (Hitt, who contributed, through bis 
historical works composed in English, to making the 
Arabs, their history and thelr civilisation known 
to the West, the journalist Na‘tm Mukarzal, pro- 
prietor of al-Huda, his brother Salli who published 
numerous periodicals, and many other poets and 
writers. 

The Rábija lasted more than ten years (1920-31); 
h the death of its doyen Djabrán (1931) and the 
return of NuSayma to his homeland (1932), it was 
dispersed, but other members continued their 
literary production for a certain length of time. 

To give duc credit to the Rabifa, it must be re- 
called that the literary press which made known to 
the world the best of the production of the mahdjar 
is owed to three of its members, al-Funün to Naslb 
‘Arida (1913), abS@Pie to ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad 
(912) and al-Samir to Tliyya Aba Madi (1929); 
that, through the combined action of all its members, 
there came into being the first modern literary 
movement to present to readers of Arabic a kind 
of literary school, in spite of individual disagreements; 
that genres such as biography, the short story and 
the philosophical novel only became known in 
Arabic literature as a result of the artistic form that 
these writers gave to them; that one of its members, 
‘Abd al-Masih Haddad, preserved in his original 
histories published under the title Hikdydt al- 
mahdjar (1931), documents relating to the first 
phase of the immigration which contain precise 
and living details with which history is not normally 
concerned; that the effects of their reformist move- 
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ment on Arabic society are almost as important 
‘as its consequences in the literary domain, since 
they aimed to reconstruct the Arabic personality 
on new social foundations characterised essentially 
by love, a principle drawn from the Gospel; and that 
their activity in the cause of renewal gave firm sup- 
port to that which came into existence in the Near 
East through the influence of the Diwdn of Mutran, 
of the Apollo group and its disciples, and that the 
latter movement perhaps thereby gained a stronger 
voice, clearer views and greater homogeneity. 

With the demise of the Rabita, the centre of gravity 
of literary activity shifted towards Brazil, where 
tbe first association had been founded under the 
name Ricdh al-Ma'arri (1900) by Na'üm Laball, 
but had ceased to exist long before the First World 
War when its founder returned to his homeland 
in 1908; its members then took to holding in their 
homes what could be described as literary salons. 
Subsequently, in 1933 Michel al-Ma‘lat [see At- 
MA‘LOF] succeeded in founding an association 
which took the name al-Usba al-andalusiyya; this 
title was chosen by the members of the group 
because they were conscious of the fact that they 
lived among a people originally from the Iberian 
peninsula, in the south of which their Mustim Arab 
ancestors had been assimilated with the population, 
and they believed that they were rediscovering al- 
Andalus in this “New Andalusia”. It seems to be 
an established fact that numerous Muslims of Spain, 
who had been forced to convert to Christianity 
after the end of their rule in 1492 and the decision 
of Philip II in 1609 to expel the Arabs and to try 
them before the courts of the Inquisition, took part 
in campaigns of exploration and conquest in the 
New World. The peoples of South America thus 
retain in their culture and their blood traces of the 
civilisation and the blood of the Arabs of al-Andalus; 
these are visible in their languages, appearance, 
customs and social traditions, which are familiar 
to Arab immigrants and encourage them to believe 
that here they can become attached to their roots. 

The ‘Usba fulfilled its linguistic and literary 
mission with the aid of important societies founded 
by the immigrants, numerous schools established 
for teaching the Arabic language (for example, 
some fifteen thousand pupils were educated at the 
school of the Mu‘allim Wadi al-Yizidj), various 
social institutions sponsored by clubs which or- 
ganised, for their support, festivals in the course of 
which members of the ‘Usb delivered speeches 
and recited their poetry, in addition to the festivals 
which took place on the occasion of various national 
cerenomies; it was also assisted by journals and 
reviews of which the most important were al-Shark, 
edited by Misa Kurayyim and al-Andalus al- 
dadida, edited by Shukr Allah al-Djurr, which 
published the literary work of its members, some- 
times also campaigning on behalf of opposing 
political opinions and thus supplying other motives 
for original creation to men of letters whether they 
belonged to the association or not. 

At first, the latter had chosen as its platform al- 
Andalus al-djadida which one of its members, Shukr 
Allāh al-Djurr, published in Rio de Janeiro; two 
years after its foundation, in 1935, it established 
its own organ to which ít gave its name, a-*Usba, 
and of which the editor-in-chief was another of its 
members, Habib Mas*üd. The ‘Usha and its review 
lasted until 1953, by which time it had been con- 
siderably enfeebled by death and by the return of 
the exiles to their homeland, With it, there came to 

















an end the second literary movement of the makdjar 
and the torch of makdjart literature was extinguished; 
all that remains of it today are a few timid flames 
here and there on the American continent which 
still resist the assaults of time, 

In North America, the makdjar built up the 
prestige which it enjoys both there and in the Near 
East on prose rather than poetry, in spite of the 
influence exercised by the Mawdkib of Diabrin, 
the Hams al-diufan of Nuvayma and the poetical 
works of Iiyyā AbG MadI and Nastb ‘Aida, in 
turning the modern poetic movement towards the 
heart and the soul of man and in reforming the 
linguistic form and the music of verse, in spite also 
‘of the debt owed to the pioneers, al-Ribant and 
Djabrin, for the development of’ the “poem in 
prose" which is highly regarded in certain Arab 
circles. In the domain of Arabic rhetoric, Diabran 
created a kind of schoo! of his own, with his style 
that was harmonious, warm and wrapped in a maze 
‘of symbols and colourful images, both pleasing and 
elusive to the senses. His prose and that of Nu‘ayma 
are applied, on the other hand, to major subjects 
concerning man, society and criticism, for which 
versification is ‘inappropriate on account of the 
concentrated texture of Arabic verse; in addition, 
they tackled in prose the majority of literary genres. 
It is by means of this depth and this universality 
that their prose and with it, the Rébifa falamiyya 
and the works of the makdjar as a whole, have 
acquired the prestige that they enjoy in modern 
Arabic literature. 

In the case of the €Usba, it is verse which absolutely 
dominates the work of its members, under the 
influence of the inherited taste of the Arabs for 
poetry, in a miliew constantly looking back towards 
its Andalusian past. It is by means of this poetry 
that the activity of the makdfar occupies a place in. 
modern Arabic literature for which the credit 
belongs to the most prolific and gifted poets of the 
“Usha: al-Shá*ir al-Karawi (Rashid Salim al-Khor!, 
born in 1887, emigrated to Brazil in 1913), Ilyás 
Farbat (born in 1893, emigrated in 1910), Shafik al- 
Ma‘liif (born in 1905, emigrated in 1926) and Shukr 
Alláh al-Diurr (born in r9os, emigrated in 1919). 

Tt may be noted, in general, that the poets and 
writers of South America were deeply attached to 
their literary and genera! intellectual heritage on 
account of the admiration that they felt for it; this 
is why they kept their eyes fixed upon it when 
seeking inspiration for their poetic works, while 
Djabrin and Nu‘ayma, in the North, showed little 
interest in this heritage and Abü Midi, *Arlda, and. 
the other poets of the Rábia ignored it completely, 
even if they read ancient works. Al-Rthant appre 
ciated the latter and translated some fragments into 
English, without, however, allowing himself to be 
bound by literary tradition. In addition, their works 
were dominated, in a general manner, by the origi- 
nality and innovation which earned them their 
reputation and enabled them to exert their influence 
on modern Arabic literature. It seems in fact that 
these two tendencies were caused by the influence 
of the milieu; in the North, American society 
removed authors from their literary heritage, while 
those in the South were brought closer to it, as has 
been shown. This also accounts for the fact that the 
most eminent writers of the North have displayed 
linguistic weaknesses, amounting in some cases to 
misunderstanding of the rules of Arabic (see the 
article intitled Nath al-dafadi*, in al-Ghirbdl), while 
in the South there were poets (Ilyas Farbat in 
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particular) who imitated the glor of the past 
and celebrated the Bedouin life, camels and tents; 
and even those who are distinguished by clarity 
and sensitivity of expression (e.g. al-Sha‘ir al-Karawi 
and Shaflk al-Ma%i, have never lapsed into the 
use of excessively affected language, even though 
the nature of Lebanon and the poetry that emanates 
from its atmosphere have exerted their influence 
oa their poetic images. 

This difference between the North and South is 
revealed in the content as well as in the form. 
In North America, men of letters are for the most 
part interested in general human problems, both in 
their verse and their prose; they are broadly con- 
cerned with the destiny of man whose soul they wish 
to save from the oppression of material civilisation. 
Christianity and the ancient oriental religions, 
western romanticism, the works of which they 
have read in part and the writers of mystical tendency 
(Blake, Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau) have left 
their mark on their literature, while those of South 
America address themselves to national questions 
and the interests of their compatriots who had 
stayed in their homeland, to such an extent that 
they commemorated some national festivals and 
honoured past and present rulers and writers of 
their country, But this did not prevent the poets 
of the South from writing historical dramas and 
excelling in long compositions, for example ‘Ald 
bisdt al-rih by Fawzl al-Matlaf, CAbhor by his brother 
Shafik or Mw'allabat al-ars by Ni‘ma Kazin, 

In Buenos Aires, the poet Georges Saydab (1893- 
1978) attempted in 1949 to establish a new literary 
association to which he gave the name al-Rabifa 
al-adabiyya, but it ceased to exist two years later. 
Literary production in Argentina has remained 
limited to the personal and prolific efforts of the 
poet and prose-writer Ilyas Kungul (1914-8t) who 
has been succeeded in this respect by his younger 
brother Zaki (emigrated to Argentina in 1928). 
‘The work of these two writers and that of George 
Saydab is dominated, like the literary output of 
all men of letters of the South, simultaneously 
by concern for the national problems of their country 
of origin and by the desire to respect the purity, 
versatility and correctness of expression, 

A few further remarks should be made concerning 
the efforis still being exercised today by immigrants 
in South and Central America, but also in the North, 
to spread through the American continent awareness 
of numerous aspects of their general literary heritage, 
ancient as well as modern, with books such as Kalila 
wa-Dimna, the Mukaddima of Ibn Khaldün, the 
MuCallakat, the Ria of Ibn Battüta, tbe Lurümi yat. 
and the Risdlat al-Ghufrdn of al-Ma‘arri, and the 
‘Triit of al-Hamdani, as well as certain works of 
Diabrán, of Nufayma, of Aba Madi, of al-Shatir 
al-Kerawil, of Fawzi al-Ma‘ldf and of his brother 
Shafik aad of others. Philip Hitti has also edited 
Arabie texts (including the Kildb al-I*tibár of Usáma. 
b. Munkidh, 1930) and has written in English his 
History of the Arabs (8th ed., 1963), History of Syria 
(and ed., 1957) and Lebanon in history (1957). 
Certain of his colleagues have applied themselves 
to making known the heritage of the Arabs, their 
customs, their legends and their stories, Arabs 
who emigrated to other states of the continent 
(Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile and the republics 
of Central America) have left a large number of 
books and periodicals in Arabic and Spanish which 
also have the purpose of making known the Arabs 
and their culture; in addition, they translated 

















English, Spanish and Portuguese texts and in this 
respect played an important role in the cultural 
exchanges necessary between peoples, 

Tn a general fashion, the influence of the mahdjar 
on. Arabic literary thinking remains alive today, 
since its poets and its writers are still read; most 
of all, they have influenced authors of romantic 
tendency, both in the Maghrib and in the Maghrik, 
Maníalüt! and Sbàbbi for example. Their critical 
thinking, represented in particular in al-Ghirbdl 
by Nu'ayma, has contributed to the moulding of 
‘one of the most eminent modem critics, Muhammad 
Mandûr (1907-64) [q.v]. 

Tt is now possible to summarise the common 
characteristics of the literature of the mahdjar 
in North and South America in the following fashion 
dominance of the sentimental tendency of the authors. 
on account of their expatriation and nostalgia for 
their native land; love of nature to the extent that 
it is made an object of worship, through the images 
of its beauty and serenity that they have brought 
with them and the consolation that they find therein 
in their distant exile; a penchant for reflection on. 
the things of this world with poetic insight and 
lyricism in the manner of treating them. 

With these specialities and with the individual 
and collective differences revealed by their works, 
the emigrants have conferred on some of them a 
world-wide rencwn (especially The Prophet by 
Djabrán, which has been translated into more than. 
fifty languages, and “41a bisdf al-rih by Fawzi al- 
Ma‘laf) and a special place in modern Arabic litera- 
ture. This particular and singular nature of their 
literary production is due to the particular and 
singular violence of their experience. 
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(SABD AL-KARIM AL-ASHTAR) 

MAHIM, Matias, a town in the district and 
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tahstl of Rohtak in Indi 
Dill and Hansf, situated ín lat. 28° 58° N. and long. 
76°18’ F.; it was formerly in the Pandjib, but 
since 1947 has fallen within the Indian Union 
(Harjana State). It was probably founded by Radjpat 
princes, but was allegedly destroyed at the end of the 
12th century by Mutizz al-Din Mubammad Gbüri 
[see auos DS]. The Djami* Masdjid has an inscription 
from the reign of Humáyün, recording its construc- 
tion by Bégam Sultin in 1531, and another from 
Awrangzib' time, recording its completion or 
restoration in 1667. In 1732, Mahim and its district 
passed to the Nawwabs of Farrukhnagar, and later 
in the century it was harried by the Sikhs and 
Marathas. From 1793 it was the centre of a petty 
principality carved out by an Irish adventurer 
George Thomas, but passed into the control of the 
British East India Company in 1803, The population 
of the Rohtak District according to the 1971 Census 
of India was 1,785,534, 98.49% of which was Hindu 
and 0.62% Muslim. 
Bibliography: Imperial gasctecr of India, xvi, 
430; Punjab District gaseteers. ITIA, Rohtak 
District, Lahore 1910, 24 ff. 


on the road connecting 








(C. E. Boswonru) 

MAHIM, a port of India, with an island fort 
and two creeks forming a harbour, about 6o miles| 
go km. north of Bombay. The large village of Kélvé 
‘on the opposite bank of one creck is now incorporated 
with it in one municipality named Kelvé-Mahim, 
which distinguishes it from the suburb of Mahim 
on Bombay island, The name ís also spelt Malim 
and, in Bahmanl records, Mahá?im. 

Tt was known to have been included in the posses- 
sions of the Dihli sultanate in the mid-8tb/r4th 
century, from which it passed to the Gudjarat 
sultanate, of which it became the southernmost 
port on the north Konkan coast. At the time of 
Gudjarat-Bahmant friction, ín 833/1430, the Bahmant 
governor of Dawlatibàd, Khalaí Hasan, Malik al- 
Tudidiar, occupied it, on receipt of a report that its 
Gudjaratl commander had died. At that time, the 
Bahman! northern maritime outpost was Thana; 
but a counter-attack by the Gudjaratis was success- 
ful, thanks to the first recorded serious clash between 
Dakhnl and Afaki elements in the Bahmant armies, 
and not only was Mablm regained but Thana also 
taken. 

In 896/1490 a Bahmant rebel amér, Bahadur Giant, 
kolwät of Goa, engaged in piracy and predations on 
the north Konkan coast up to Cambay, sent a fleet 
of 200 raiding ships to attack Mahim, which caused 
the sultan Mabmad I of Gudiarat [7.v.] to request 
the Bahmani sultan to put an end to Bahadur's 
depredations (text of letter in SAli Tabataba, Burhan-i 
ma@athir, 147). (He was eventually defeated in 
9oc/t494 by that Sultin-Kull, who thereby received 
the title of Kutb al-Mulk and later became the first 
ruler of the Kutb-Shaht sultanate [z.v.]), 

In g20/t514 the Portuguese, negotiating with 
the Gudjarit sultan for permission to establish a 
base at Diu, were offered instead sites elsewhere, 
including Mahim (Afonso d’Albuquerque, Comment- 
aries, Eng. tr. W. de G, Birch, Hakluyt Soc. 1875-84, 
iv, 93-105); these they refused, but by 938/1532 
‘Mahim was in their possession, and they are recorded 
as successfully defending it against the Mughals 
in rozi/r612. It eventually fell to Shivadit (seo 
MarXtuAs) by 1068/1658, but in rro1/1689 Stdr 
Yaküt Khan, the Mughal (Habshi) admiral at 
Diandira, engaged against the Marathis, took 
Mahim among other coastal forts (J. Grant Duff, 
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History of the Markattas, Bombay 1878, 374-6). 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
im the article, sec the bibls. to GupIARAT and 
Boinantbs, (. Buxrox-Pacz) 
MAHISUR, MAYSÜR, conventional spelling 

Mysore, a former princely state of British 

India, now the core of a component state of the 

Indian Union called Karnataka, with its capital at 

Bangalore, and also the name of the town which 

was the dynastic capital of the state. 

The native state was a landlocked one of South 
India, lying betwoen lats, 11° 36 and 15" 2^ N. and 
longe. 4* 38^ and 78*36/ E. and with au area of 
29,433 56, miles. Its population in 1941 was 7,329,140, 
over 90% of this being Hindu; the Muslim minority 
was overwhelmingly Sunni, Mysore city, the seat of 
the Mahārādjās of Mysore, lies in lat. 12°18’ N. 
and long. 76° 39' E at an altitude of 2,493 feet. The 
principal language of the princely state and also of 
the present Karnataka was and is Kanarese or Kan- 
nada, spoken by approximately 65% of the popula- 
tion today, but Telugu, Tamil, Hindi and Marathi are 
also spoken on the fringes. 

1. Geography and history. Geographically, 
the Mysore princely state boundaries comprised 
what is essentially an undulating table land, with 
rocky hills and ravines, and with the steep mountain 
barrier of the Western Ghats forming the western 
limits and the Nilgiri Hills the southern ones. Mulai- 
nagiri rises to 6,317 feet; the mountains are lushly 
forested, the timber being exploited commercially, 
and rainfall can be as high as 360 inches per annum 
at the crest of the Western Ghats. This heavily- 
wooded hill country of western Mysore has tradition- 
ally been known as the Malnád, whereas the more 
‘open country of valleys and plains in the east, where 
rainfall may be as low as 20 inches per annum, is 
known as the Maydán or Bayalshime. Drainage 
here is mainly eastwards to the Bay of Bengal, with. 
the main river systems of the Kaveri or Cauvery 
in the south and the Kistna or Krishna in the north; 
none of these rivers or their tributaries is navigable 
within the boundaries of the princely state, but they 
have always been used, e.g. by the use of dams, for 
irrigation purposes and, in the present century, for 
hydro-electric power generation. 

Popular etymology connects the name Mahisur 
with Skr. mahiga- “buffalo” (lit. "powerfui"); the 
name of the town is certainly old. The first contacts 
with the Muslims were in the time of the local Hindu 
dynasty of the Hoysalas (ca. 1022-1342), chieftains 
from the Western Ghats region with their capital 
at Dvarasamudra (see on them, J. D. M. Derrett, The 
Hoysalas, a mediaeval Indian royal family, Madras 
1957). In r3to-rr the Dihil Sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khal- 
djl’s general Malik KafGr or Malik Na’ib marched 
into South India and made the Hoysala ruler Vira 
Ballála Il tributary to Dihli [see XNALpils], and 
Dvárasamudra was sacked and razed by an expedi- 
tion sent by Ghiyath al-Din Mubammad b. Tughluk 
[gv] in 1327. 

After 1336 there arose in the southern tip of India 
the last great Hindu dynasty there, that of Vidjayana- 
gara, and the rádjás gradually took over Mysore 
after the disappearance of the Hoysalas. This in- 
volved disputes with the Muslim kingdom to the 
north of the Bahimanls (¢.v.J, and after the break-up 
of the Babman! state in the early 16th century, 
disputes with the successorstate of the *Adil- 
Shabis in Bldjapir[g.vv.]. The ràdjas of Vidjayanagara 
were generally successful in keeping the Muslims ou 
of Mysore till 1565, when a coalition of the sultan 
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of Bidjàpür, of Golkondà (the Kutb-Sbáhis [4.]), 
of Abmadnagar (the Nigdm-Shahls (q.ve.]) and of 
Bidar (the Barld-Shahis {g.0v]) defeated Rama 
Radja at the battle of Tálikota, leading to the sack of 
Vidjayanagara itself Nevertheless, his descendants 
established the Rima Radja dynasty in Mysore, and 
it was from one of these that English merchants in 
1639 secured the grant of what became Fort St. 
George at Madras on the Coromandel coast in place 
of the earlier site at Masulipatam. 

Mysore now flourished under the wodiyar feuda- 
tories, who gradually assumed de facto power, ac- 
quiring in r6r0 Shrirangapaffanam (Seringapatam). 
‘The power of the Muslims in Bidjápür was withstood, 
until in 1686-7 the Mughal Emperor Awrangzlb [g.v.] 
crushed the independent power of the Bldjápür and 
Gotkonda sultanates. Mysore, was, however, able to 
establish a modus vivendi with Awrangrlb on a basis 
of common hostility to the rising power of the 
Maráthás [7]. 

The mid-r8th century years saw the rise in Mysore 
of the Muslim general Haydar ‘Ali, who under the 
commander-in-chief or dalawāyi Nandjarāgi 
quired an access of prestige through his repelling 
Maräfhä incursions. Haydar ‘Ali's prestige became 
such that in 1760 his help against the British was 
Sought by the Comte de Lally in the French posses- 
sion of Pondicherry, and he became virtual ruler of 
Mysore under the Rädjä, withstanding the British and 
the forces of the Nizām of Haydarābād [q.».] till 
his death in 1782 [sce HAYDAR ‘ALI KHN BAHADUR for 
details]. His son and successor in office Tipa Sultan 
instituted a strongly Muslim policy, including the 
forcible conversion of Hindus and measures against 
the production of alcohol and opium. On the death of 
the Rádjà in 1796 the traditional ruling family 
was suppressed by Tipü Sultàa. His policy against 
Britain and her ally the NizAm involved a continu- 
ation of his father’s alliance with France, and diplo- 
matic approaches were made as far afield as to Bona- 
parte in Egypt and to the courts of Kabul and 
Istanbul, His ambitions were, however, ended at the 
battle of Seringapatam in May 1799 [see zIrt suLgAw 
for details]. 

The line of the Mysore Radjas was now restored 
in the person of the five-year old Krishna Radia 
Wadiyar (June 1799) under British protection 
and with Col, Arthur Wellesley (subsequently the 
first Duke of Wellington) as civil and military ruler 
during his minority (sc. till 1811), The Radja’s 
later extravagance and misgovernment brought about 
an internal revolt in 1830 at Nagar (Haydar ‘All's 
‘old foundation of Haydarnagar), which led to the 
Governor-General of India, Lord William Bentinck, 
appointing a Mysore Council, with commissioners to 
‘exercise the substance of power there. Krishna Radia 
did not die until 1868, when his adopted son was 
recognised as his valid successor, and in 1881 the 
local dynasty recovered responsibility lor admi- 
nistration, the civil and military station of Bangalore 
alone remaining in British hands. 

Over the next decades, internal growth brought 
rising prosperity to Mysore state, with expenditure 
On roads, metre gauze railways and irrigation, to- 
gether with the first electric power station in the 
Subcontinent at the Cauvery Falls. In 1947 Mysore 
acceded to the Indian Union, and the Maharadja Sci 
Jayachamaraja Wadiyar became the new Mysore 
State's first governor. With the administrative re- 
organisation of 1953 and 1956, under the pressure 
of South Indian demands for ethnic and linguistic 
administrative units, the State (as that comprising 

















essentially Karanese speakers) received additional 
territories in the west which gave it a coastline on the 
Arabian Sea and it acquired the name of Karnataka; 
the much-increased area is now 74,037 8q. miles) 
191,757 kmn?. The total population is 37,043,451 (1981 
estimate), and the population of the state capital 
Bangalore is 1,540,741 and of Mysore city 355,685 
(both 1971 census figures). The state is one of the 
most educationally advanced in the Union, with four 
universities and 31% of the population literate in 
1971- 

Bibliography: Col. M. Wilkes, Historical sketches 
of the South of India, in an ailtempt to irace the 
history of Myscor, 2 vole, London 1810-17, new 
*dn. by M. Hammich, Mysore 1930; Imperial 
gazoteer of India, xviii, 161-261; S. K. Aiyangar, 
South India and her Muhammadan invaders, New. 
Delbi 1921; C. Hayavadana Rao, Mysore gazeiteer, 
new edn., 5 vols., Bangalore 1927-30; M, Shama 
Rao, Modern Mysore, 2 vols,, Bangalore 1936; 
N. Ventakaramanayya, Early Muslim expansion 
in South India, Madras 1942; C. Hayavadana Rao, 
History of Mysore, y vol, Bangalore 19435; 
Mysore State district gazetteers, Bangalore 1965-72; 
D. Forrest, Tiger of Mysore, London 1970 (useful 
bibl.); O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, a 
general and regional geocraphy*, London 1972. 

(C. E. Boswonru) 

2. Monuments. The only significant building 
to survive from the Bldjapirf incursions, a mosque 
at Sante Benndr (ca. 1047/1637) in Shimoga 
District, owes little to ‘Adil Shabf influence as it 
‘was built from the granite of a temple to Ranganatha 
on the same site, with a groined roof and pointed 
arches. It is most remarkable for a stepped square 
tank surrounded by eight towers, with another 
at the centre, in the mixture of Hindu and Islamic 
forms characteristic of Vidjayanagara. The building 
is said to have been desecrated, and became known 
as a musdfir-khana, The subsequent, but limited 
development of Muslim architecture did not begin 
until the Mughal invasion of 1098/1687, when it can 
be traced from the. DjimI* Masdiids at the new 
administrative centre of Sira and at Hiribidanur 
near Gauribidanur, and some tombs at both places. 
At the latter, where the mosque faces the Dargah 
of Niyamat BI (properly the tomb of Husayn 
Shah) across a pool, the influence of Bldjapür {g.v.] 
is evident in the careful modulation of the four- 
square tomb walls with panelled arches, the prom- 
inent guldastas at the corners, the shape of their 
finials, and the dome set on a lotus-petal base, with 
a hemispherical profile above; the mosque dome too 
is bulbous in the other Bidiipür fashion, though 
here given a different, turniplike profile, and it 
has a tall minaret shaft engaged at each frontcorner 
with lesser ones at the back. The merions are artic- 
ulated with smaller guidasias at intervals, and the 
front wall by blind arches pierced by openings below, 
The combination of masdjid, tank, and mausoleum is 
repeated at Kolar, where the madara (q.0.) or 
cemetery houses twelve members of Haydar ‘Al's 
{g..] farnily, but the building, with six internal pillars 
and a dome placed off-centre over Haydar's father, 
is of little interest. 

Although the Sangin Djàmi* Masdjid at 
‘Taramandalpet, Bangalore, follows the earlier 
pattern, with a prominent fretted parapet around 
the prayer-hall roof, and minarets at the front 
comers taller than these at the rear, these may not 
be original, as the roof was damaged in action 
and restored in 1836. The substructure is attributed 
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to the Mughal period. The Masdjid at the hill fort 
of Midigesi has its sirongly tapered minarets 
set on massive square towers at the front corners 
of the hall, with battered angles framing a well- 
proportioned, three-arched tagade. The relatively 
tall upper works are again crowned with a fretted 
parapet. Such mindrs, with domical finials, have be- 
‘come symbolic, like their ‘Adil ShabT counterparts, 
rather than functional. The Masdjid-i AI at 
Shrirangapaffanam represents the culmination 
of this type, as built by Tipa Sultan [7.0] (dated 
1201/t786-7). The rectangular precinct wall, which 
houses an internal verandah, encloses a high terrace 
with a row of rooms at the front, and the prayer 
hall at the back. Though the flat roof oi the hall 
is raised on multi-cusped arches, and the panelled 
wall ontside is relieved by blind arches to match, 
its front is trabeated, with slender columns sup- 
porting a neat entablature, This runs between the 
squared bases of two immense minarets which rise in 
three octagonal stages, with olaborately pinnacled 
balconies, to prominent bulbous domes, The facets 
are set off by diagonal and vertical rows of small 
‘openings, and the domes are gadrooned. A small room. 
to the west forms the mifirdd, The unusual plan is 
due, again, to the re-use of a temple site. The interior 
caries five Kur'ànic inscriptions, 

Tombs of a square format surmounted by a 
dome are again found at Cannapa (ana. In that 
of Sayyid Ibrahim the small central cell is 
surrounded by a flat-roofed verandah on simple 
‘octagonal stone columns of Hindu derivation; 
the dome is only slightly bulbous, and its pointed 
profile is distinctly Iranian, The Salar Mas‘ad 
Dargáh at Tonnür is a more ambitious example 
of the same type, with a flat roof sustained by four 
pillars, and a peristyle of six fluted and tapering 
‘ones each side, surmounted by a latticed parapet 
that almost conceals the dome. These were baluster- 
like mindrs at each corner of the terrace. The Mak- 
bara of Ibrahim Khan Kila‘dar at Kumbarpet 
in Bangalore, dating from Haydar ‘Al's rule, has 
a particularly squat bulbous dome on a square 
chamber, surrounded by merlons on fretted bases. 
Baluster columns with matching guldasias are en- 
gaged at each corner, and two smaller ones at mid- 
side. In the Mausoleum of Haydar “Ait and 
Tipü at Shrirangapaífanam, dated 1195/1782 (the 
year of Haydar's death), the two types of tomb are 
combined: the cubic mass of the walls rises through a 
verandah of black serpentine columns to more than 
twice its height, with a large bulbous dome above. 
Both the verandah and the central block have Zhadj- 
dias surmounted by slotted parapets and the usual 
panoply of bulging guldastas; those below are skil- 
fully reduced in scale. The upper walls of the block 
carry a single range of seven blind cusped arches on. 
each face. The dome, though rising from a boldly 
scooped lotus base, and crowned with a mahdpadma, 
fs flatter than those at Bidjapir; even so, the tomb 
is clearly related to such buildings as the mausoleum 
of Shih Karim. The interior is decorated with the 
tiger-stripe mouchettes typical of Tipü, and there is 
a eulogy in Persian inscribed on the west wall; the 
ebony doors inlaid with ivory are a restoration due to 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Palaces. The Mughal Fort at Sira, with its 
palace and gardens (Khin Bagh) is said to have 
Stimulated Haydar ‘AI, who was made sbadér of 
the province, to create his own retreats at Bangalore 
and Shrirangapa(fanam; little of it now remains, The 
 Haydar-náma of x784 confirms his interest in build- 








ing, naming these in particular (4RASM (1930), 
ror). The palace buildings, such as that below 
the Fort at Citaldrug, were erected with tall timber 
columns; in most cases, this has unfortunately 
led to their destruction. That at Bangalore (built 
1192-1203/1778-89, survived until 1863) had four 
halls on the upper storey, each opening onto two 
balconies. Tipà Sultán held his darbàr from a djha- 
rohhà looking down on his courtiers at ground level. 
The remaining part has fine tapering columns set 
on lotus bases. Paintings show that it had a lofty 
columned hall three bays by five open on one side, 
with balconies forming a mezzanine on the other, 
flanked by a solid, two-storied block of the same 
height either end; the fiat roof rested on lines of 
cusped arches, with heavy brackets for the chadjdid, 
and balusters above framing the varied tracery 
of the parapet. Tipi's principal palace at Shriranga- 
paífanam, dismantled in 1807-9, was in the middle 
of the north side of the Fort, The main hall was also 
open on one side. His private apartments, guarded 
by four tigers chained in a narrow passage, were 
on one side of a square, the other three being store- 
houses full of goods. The Lal Bagh Palace, once 
at the eastern end of the island, has also vanished; 
drawings show it to have been of the same type, 
though the flanking blocks are columniated with 
seven narrow bays traversed by balconies, and the 
parapet is reduced to display a studing of guldastas. 
The format seems to stem from the Baradart at 
Adimér via the Shish Maball at Lahawr (¢.v., and 
may be compared with the Athair Maball at Bidjipür 
{a.v.] (tooo/ts91), as well as r8th-century parallels 
in the Gopal Bhawan at Dig, Bkaratpir. One fine 
‘example remains in the Darya’ Dawlat Mahall 
built by ‘Tipd as a summer palace in the Dawlat 
Bagh to the east of the Fort in 1198/1784. It is set 
on a substantial plinth, and the tapering wooden 
pillars with their prominently moulded bases and 
reeded shafts are used to form a verandah all round, 
with a deep ¢hadjdjé and a fretted parapet in four 
tiers punctuated by small rounded finials, The 
three central arches, which though cusped are almost 
semicircular, open on to a fibéra hall through @ 
matching set on paired shafts. The two lateral 
bays on each side, which are wider, employ a rounded, 
shouldered arch to articulate the end peristyles, 
and the two-storeyed flanking blocks within them, 
here set back behind the verandah and opening 
onto the fibdra through two ranges of cusped arcades, 
with a flat, diapered ceiling above, The facade to 
the river on the north, and that to the south, are 
identical, the building being square. There are 
three rooms on each side of the upper floor, and a 
central hall with projecting balconies. The whole 
interior is panelled with small blind arches and 
cartouches, richly painted and gilded, and is remark- 
able for a series of wall paintings depicting military 
successes and civil ceremonies, where individuals 
can be identified. Buchanan's description of the 
gardens at Bangalore (1800) shows that they 
followed the usual pattern of square plots, each 
allotted to a different plant, with five cypresses at 
the sides bordering the walks. In those laid out 
by Tipà, the irrigation system of masonry channels 
was very prominent. 

Bibliography: Scattered references can be 
found in the Annual reports of the Mysore Archae- 
ological Department (ARMAD), continued as the 
Annual reports of ihe Archaeological surcey of 
Mysore (ARASM) from 1927 to 1943, though 
unfortunately Muslim buildings receive much 
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and plate (P. A. ANDREWS) 

MĀHIYYA (A.) “quiddity”. On the construction 
of this technical term, al-Taháawi provides in- 
teresting information, There are several explanations, 
One of them derives this word from the interrogative 
ma hua? (“what is it?"), In this case, it is to be 
noted that the yd? of the nisba has been added, the 
wdw suppressed and the {d? marbita termination 
given in order to change the word from the adjectival 
to the substantive form. Another explanation 
derives it from md, with the addition of the 9a of 
the nisba and of the (i marbata, The original form 
would then be m4"iyya; the hamza has subsequently 
been transformed into a Ad? on account of the 
proximity of the articulation points, This md would 
therefore not be, as in the previous explanation, 
the interrogative particle (guid ¢st?), but that 
which introduces the reply to the question quid?: 
“(it is] that which..." In the same manner, Aay- 
fiyya is the term for a response to the question Aayf? 
("how?"), and kamiyyu is the response to the question 
ham? ("how much ?"). 

The first explanation is appropriate in the context 
of the sense given by logicians to the word mahiyy 
it is that which replies to the question: what is this? 
Tt expresses the genus (djins), while the question 
ayyu skay? huwe ("what kind of thing is it?") 
relates to the species (nawf). It is thus a case of 
x tl don. But in fact, the mahiyya replies to two 
questions at once. In the Kidd al-Hudiid or Book of 
definitions, Ton Sin writes with regard to the hadd: 
"It is that which indicates the quiddity of a thing, 
this being the perfection of its existence in essence 
(kamal wudjddih al-dhati) ; it is composed of the genus 
and of the specific difference’ (Arabic text, 11). 
This question will be encountered again with regard 
to the inniya. 

The second explanation accords better with the 
usage of theologians and metaphysicians. The 
máhiyya is that through which a thing is what it is 
(ma bih al-shay? hwwa huaca). This is the 79 «( v elvat 
of Aristotle. In this sense, the term is synonymous 
with essence (dhdt [¢.v.]) and with reality (Katia, 





























and essence, is beyond the universal and the particu- 
lar, the existent and the non-existent, meaning 
that it can express not only the genus but also the 
individual essence, not only that which exists in 
beings themselves (fi "I-a*ydn), but that which does 
not exist thus, while existing in thought (fi "Idiihi 
cf. Shifa’, ibid., 32). 

In the expression: “that through which a thing 
is what it is”, the particle bi- (through) should be 
Understood in the sense of causality (al-sababiyya) : 
that, on account of which a thing is this thing (al- 
amr alledki bi-sababihi alshay? dhālik al-shay’). 
But this cause is not the active cause (al-fé%N), 
which is that through which a thing exists externally 
Ui "I-Máridi), not that through which a thing is 
such a thing. It is thus a case of the internal cause 
which dictates that a thing is what it is, From this 
point of view, it follows that the action of the active 
cause (athar al-fa%l) is applied not to the quiddity 
in itself and as such, but to its relation to existence 
(wudjad). This is the thesis of the Peripatetics and 
of those who say that it is not quiddity as such 
which is “placed in the being" (madi*ila): the active. 
cause places it in the being and clothes it with 
the attribute of external existence (vadi'al al- 
mahiyya muttasifaten bihi (= alwudiüd) ft 'I-kháridj). 
On this important notion of madj‘al, cí. Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, al-Mabdhith al-mashribiyya, i, 52. 
This is another case of the distinction between 
essence and existence which characterises the thought 
of Ibn Sina. For him, in fact, the active cause and 
the final cause are concerned with existences, 
while the material cause and the formal cause are 
concerned with essences."A thing may be an effect 
(ma‘al) in relation to its quiddity and to its reality; 
it may be an effect in its existence. It is possible to 
express this through the example of the triangle: 
its reality depends on the area and on the line which 
is its side; area and line constitute it as a triangle 
and it has the reality of triangularity (Rakikat al- 
muthallathiyya), the area and the line being as its 
two material and formal causes. But from the point 
of view of its existence, it depends on yet another 
cause, This is neither a cause which constitutes its 
triangularity, nor a cause which is part of its defini- 
tion; it is the efficient cause or the final cause which. 
is the efficient cause of the causality of the efficient 
cause" (Ihàrát, iii, 441-2). "Of every thing which is 
such that existence does not enter into the compre- 
hension of its essence (dhdt), it may be said that 
existence is not for it a constituent which enters 
into its quiddity" (ibid., 474). 

But when it is said that quiddity is that through 
which a thing is what it is, it may be objected that 
there is not an alterity between a thing and its 
quiddity of such a kind that a line of causality can 
be represented between the two. But what is meant 
by this is, that the thing, to be what it is, needs 
nothing other than itself, Nevertheless, if this 
definition of quiddity is taken literally, there is the 
possibility of confusion between quiddity and 
accident, especially particular accident, since the 
risibile (al-ddhik) is that trough which man is rísi- 
bilis, capable of laughter. But if this definition is 
understood in the sense of a thing which, to be what 
it is, needs nothing other than itself, it applies only 
to quiddity, since if man is capable of laughter, 
it is because he is reasonable, not the reverse. Thus 
quiddity expresses the essence as distinct from 
accidents, particular or otherwise. This is why, 
according to al-Tahinawl, philosophers begin their 











ct. Shifa’, ahi yydt, i, v1), This reality, like quiddity , researches by distinguishing clearly between quiddity 
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and its accidents. Ibn Sn& writes on this subject 
(Kk. al-Nadjat, 6-7): “The essential is that which 
constitutes quiddity from that to which it b attri- 
buted. But to define the essential (al-dAd/i), it is 
not sufficient to say that it signifies that which is 
inseparable, since many inseparables are not essen- 
tial. Neither is it sufficient to say that it signifies 
that which is inseparable in existence and which 
cannot be truly separated in the imagination (wake), 
in such a way that if it were to be suppressed in the 
imagination, there would thereby be destroyed its 
object of attribution in existence. In fact, many 
inseparables are of this nature: for example, the 
fact that the sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right-angles, This is an attribute of 
ail triangles; it cannot be separated in existence, 
nor suppressed ín the imagination ... And yet, it 
is not essential", It is a consequence of the reality 
of the triangle, but it does not enter into its definition. 
The same applies to all concomitants (lawdzim) 
“whieh are attached to a thing when its quiddity 
has been established”. The essential is that which 
is such “that it is impossible to comprehend the 
essence of the object of attribution without having 
first comprehended that the signification of this 
essential belongs to it." Such is the case for "man" 
and "animal", 

bn Sin4 notes that the terms wühiyya, kahi 
and dh! may be taken as synonyms, But hah 
and dhit are applied most of the time to quiddity 
considered in its relation to existence on the exterior 
of thought, whether this quiddity be universal or 
particular, But when it is particularised, it is called 
ipseity (hueiyya). In this sense the following passage 
from the K. al-Fiügüs is to be read; “All things have 
a quiddity and an ipseity. But quiddity is not ipseity 
and does not enter into it, If the ipseity of man were 
his quiddity, the representation that we have of the 
quiddity of man would be his ipseity, and when we 
described what man is, we would describe him in 
terms of "this isa man" and would know his exist- 
ence: every description would imply a judgment. 
Nor does ipseity enter into the quiddity of these 
things, unless it is constitutive of it and the represen- 
tation of the quiddity cannot be perfected without 
it. It would be impossible to suppress it from quiddity 
in the imagination and the relationship of ípseity 
to “men” would be like the relationship which 
corporality and animality have with him; just as if 
man is understood as man, it is not doubted that 
he is a body and an animal, so it would not be 
Goubted that he exists. But it is not so." The huwiyya 
of Zayd is to be distinguished from that of ‘Amr. 
But, as noted by Fakhr al-Din al-Razl (Mabahith, 
i, 49), the humanity of one, in other words his 
quiddity, does not differ from that of the other. 
In denying the alterity of the humanity of Zayd 
in relation to that of ‘Amr, we mean only this: 
"Humanity as such is humanity and nothing more 
where that of Zayd is other than that of ‘Amr, this 
is something that comes from the exterior”, Thus 
quiddity, in the true sense of the word, must be 
considered in itself and for itself, as pure representa- 
tion, separate from any judgment of existence or of 
attribution. AJ-RAzI (ibid., i, 48) declares explicitly: 
"Equinity (farasiyya) as such is nothing other in 
itself than equinity. It is in itself neither unique, 
nor plural, nor existent, nor non-existent... Unity 
is an attribute that is attached to it; with it, it 
‘becomes unique; and similarly, in that it corresponds 
to numerous things, a character of generality may 
be found in it. But in itself, equinity is only equinity”. 

Another term is related to mahiyya; this is inniya. 


























Ibn Sind speaks of it at leagtb in the Shifa? (MadkAal, 
39-46). His thought may be summarised by means 
of an example which be himself employs. Take the 
term bassás ("endowed with sensibility”). Arising 
from the genus (djism) “body”, it is interposed as a 
specific difference (fasl) to define the animal. It is 
essential for tbe animal and for the man to be these 
bodies endowed with sensibility. Nevertheless, this 
single essential characteristic which is expressed 
by the term hassds does not suffice to indicate the 
quiddity of the animal or of the man. The same 
may be said of “reasonable” in relation to the 
definition and the quiddity of man. Now Ibn Sina 
observes that the logicians make man a species of 
animal, but they do not do likewise with "reason- 
able", The same statement applies to the terms 
"body", "animal", and "endowed with sensi- 
bility”. However, the specific difference is important, 
for, if the genus and the species say what a thing is 
insofar as it is this thing, the specific difference is 
that which enables it to be distinguished (tamyis) 
from other things and provides for an exact response 
to the question: what kind of thing is this? This 
being so, the wükiyya represents a notion which 
may be applied equally to numerous things; the 
inniyya represents the notion by which a thing may 
‘be distinguished (yalameyyas) from others, The 
mahiyya expresses the genus of the species, the 
inniyya expresses the specific difference, However, 
Tbn Sind draws attention to the fact that it is by 
no means impossible that that which indicates the 
inniyya of certain. things may indicate the mahiyya 
of certain others. For example, bassás, Ín relation to 
“man”, “horse, “bull”, does not indicate the quid- 
dity, but only the inniyya, whereas hayaudn hassds 
("living creature endowed with sensibility") ex- 
presses it perfectly, But in relation to "endowed 
with sight (basir), with hearing (sami), with the 
sense of touch (ldmis)”, this same term basis 
denotes a quiddity, In spite of these distinctions, 
it is apparent that on occasion Ibn Sind uses these 
two words side by side ia the same sense, The word 
ixniyya may be translated by the Scotist term of 
"ecceity", 

Alongside these concepts of the Peripatetics, 
attention must be drawn to the point of view of 
the philosophers who stressed the role of illumination 
(al-Ishrakiyyan). For them, the action of the active 
agent is applied to the quiddity itself, which “follows” 
it as light follows the sun. [t is reason which, sub- 
sequently, separates essence from existence. Thus 
al-Suhrawardi of Aleppo, in Hikmat al-ighrak (186, 
§ 103), explains that “that which is placed in exist- 
ence (a-madi's) is quiddity, not existence; given 
that existence is only a rational consideration 
(stibds Sagi). Tt follows that a thing has its ipseity 
(huwiyya) by means of its emanent cause (mi 
Slat al-fayyadiyya) ... It can happen that a 
thing disappears when agents of corruption appear, 
while its cause in emanation remains; this is because 
it depends on other causes which are transient, It 
can happen that a thing has a cause of production 
(awdith) and a cause of internal consistency (£kibii) 
which are different, as in the case of a statue: in 
effect, the cause of its production, which is the 
person who makes it, and the cause of its internal 
consistency, which is the dry nature of the element. 
But it may be that the cause of internal consistency 
and the cause of production are one and the same, 
as in the case of the receptacle which gives to the 
water [that it contains] its configuration. Now tbe 
Light of lights is at the same time the cause of exist- 
ence of all existing things and the cause of their 
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internal consistency..." In a word, there is no 
distinction, according to this point of view, between. 
essence and existence other than one of reason. 
On the level of the Light of lights, which is the 
cause whence all things emanate, there is no need 
to distinguish the four causes of Aristotle in order 
to attribute to him only an efficient causality which 
does nothing but give existence. It is in its unity and 
by the same right the perfect cause of essences 
and existences. It is total agent which gives to each 
being its existence, its quiddity, its material and its 
end. Al-Subrawardi has another argument besides 
to show that the effect of the cause through emana- 
tion is not existence without essence. We may con- 
sider for example the darkness. “I itis non-existent, 
it is not realised (laysa bi-hdsil); so its exist- 
ence Is not an existent, since it is, itself (like 
the darkness) non-existent (ma‘dim). Now if we 
perceive existence and we judge that it is not an 
existent, that which we understand by existence is 
other than what we understand by existent. If we 
then say: the darkness exists, that which we have 
taken to be nonexistent, of which the existence 
was not realised, then is realised, it follows that the 
realisation of existence is something other than 
realised existence, such that there will be an exist- 
ence for the existence ..., and so on ad infinitum, 
which is absurd”. (ibid., 64-5, § 56). In more simple 
terms, if it is necessary to give existence in order 
for it to exist, it will be necessary to give existence 
to the existence of existence, and so on ad infinitum, 

‘The theories of Tba Rushd regarding quiddity 
are much closer to the thinking of Aristotle, They 
are also distinguished by his opposition to the 
Avicennan concept of essence and existence, and 
by his method which consists in leaving physical 
realities in order to raise oneself to metaphysical 
realities. He is interested primarily in the quiddities 
which belong to bodies and which are "attributes 
(sifát) which exist in them and through which these 
bodies become active existens" (Tahdfut, 359, 
892) He writes further: “Starting with the in- 
dividuals which are in conformity in species, in- 
telligence grasps a unique signifying intention 











{ma‘nd) in which they are associated. It is the 
guiddity of this species, But this intention is not 
divided by that whereby individuals as such are 
divided, that is by place, position, material factors, 
on account of which they proliferate. It is thus 
necessary that this intention be neither gencrable, 
nor corruptible, and that it not disappear with the 
disappearance of the individuals in which it exists” 
(ibid., 573-4, § 38). Thus quiddity is distinguished 
from’ accidents: “The fundamental principle in 
accidents is that they depend on something other 
than themselves, while the fundamental principle 
in quiddities is thai they depead on themselves, 
except that which happens to generable and corrupti- 
ble things owing to the fact that quiddities need a 
subject (mawda®).”” By virtue of the doctrine of 
Ibn Rushd on being, which is fundamentally and 
essentially by substance, the quiddities will be in 
the strongest sense quiddities of substances and will 
follow the hierarchy of substances, from sensible 
and mobile substances, to intelligible and immobile 
substances, 

As for inniyya (which Bouyges vocalises anniyya 
in his writings), it is in beings, in the true sense, 
“a signifying intention of thought (ma‘nd dhikni), 
meaning that the thing on the exterior of the soul 
is in accordance with that which is in the soul. 
Consequently, that which it indicates is synonymous 
with truth (s4dit), Iuniyya is that which is indicated 
by the existential copula (al-rabita al-wudjidiyya) 
in judgments of attribution (fi 'L-kadiyi akkama- 
Hyya). 
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